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PREFACE 

The  idea  of  preparing  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  on  critical  lines  for  the 
benefit  of  all  serious  students,  both  professional  and  lay,  was  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  the  many-sided  scholar  to  whose  beloved  memory  the 
present  volume  is  inscribed.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  began  to  take  steps  towards  realising  this 
idea.  As  an  academical  teacher  he  had  from  the  first  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  and  his  own  earliest 
contributions  to  the  subject  in  the  Emyclopadia  Britannica  carry  us  as  far  back 
as  to  the  year  1875.  If  for  a  very  brief  period  certain  untoward  events  arrested 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  the  loss  of  time  was  speedily  made  up,  for  seldom 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  greater  display  of  intellectual  energy  than  is  given  in 
the  series  of  biblical  articles  signed  '  W.  R.  S.'  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopmdia 
Bt^iannica  between  1875  and  1888.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Bible 
study  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  list,  which  includes  among  the  longer  articles 
Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  David,  Hebrew  Language,  Hosea,  Jeru- 
salem, Joel,  Judges,  Kings,  Levites,  Malachi,  Messiah,  Micah,  Philis- 
tines, Priest,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Sacrifice,  Temple,  Tithes,  Zephaniah  ; 
and  among  the  shorter,  Angel,  Ark,  Baal,  Decalogue,  Eli,  Eve,  Haggai, 
Lamentations,  Melchizedek,  Moloch,  Nabat,eans,  Nahum,  Nazarite,  Nine- 
veh, Obadiah,  Paradise,  Ruth,  Sabbath,  Sadducees,  Samuel,  Tabernacle, 
Vow, 

Nor  should  the  students  of  our  day  overlook  the  service  which  this  far- 
seeing  scholar  and  editor  rendered  to  the  nascent  conception  of  an  international 
biblical  criticism  by  inviting  the  co-operation  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  con- 
tributors. That  names  like  those  of  Noldeke,  Tiele,  Wellhausen,  Harnack,  Schurer, 
Gutschmid,  Geldner,  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  of  well-known  and  honoured 
British  scholars  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Encydoptedia  was  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  dangerous  eccentricity,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation. 

Such  a  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  unity 
of  aim  and  consistency  of  purpose,  was  thus  brought  together  that  the  Encyclopee- 
dia  Britannica  became,  inclusively,  something  not  unlike  an  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  editor  and  his  publishers  to  republish,  for  the 
guidance  of  students,  all  that  might  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
lacunae  being  filled  up,  and  the  whole  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  high 
level  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  wish  for  this ;  but 
there  were  three  main  opposing  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
other  important  duties  which  made  pressing  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
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the  editor.  Next,  the  growing  maturity  of  his  biblical  scholarship  made  him  less 
and  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  provisional  conclusions.  And  lastly,  such  con- 
stant progress  was  being  made  by  students  in  the  power  of  assimilating  critical 
results  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  till  biblical  articles,  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  still  more  deeply  influencing  the  student  world. 

The  waiting-time  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed,  by 
pioneering  researches  in  biblical  archaeology,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  that  fruitful  volume  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889).  More  and  more,  Robertson  Smith,  like  other  contemporary  scholars, 
saw  the  necessity  of  revising  old  work  on  the  basis  of  a  more  critical,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  philosophical  treatment  of  details.  First  of  all,  archtcological 
details  had  their  share  —  and  it  was  bound  to  be  a  large  share  —  of  this  scholar's 
attention.  Then  came  biblical  geography  —  a  subject  which  had  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  English  explorers,  but  seemed  to  need  the 
collaboration  of  English  critics.  A  long  visit  to  Palestine  was  planned  for  the 
direct  investigation  of  details  of  biblical  geography,  and  though  this  could  not  be 
carried  out,  not  a  little  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  few  of  the  more 
perplexing  geographical  problems  and  of  the  solutions  already  proposed  (see  e.g., 
Aphek,  below,  col.  ig\f.\  This  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  revision  of  theories  is  also  the  cause  of  our  friend's  persistent  refusal 
to  sanction  the  republication  of  the  masterly  but  inevitably  provisional  article 
Bible  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  The  reader 
will  still  better  understand  the  motive  of  that  refusal  if  he  will  compare  what 
is  said  on  the  Psalter  in  that  article  (1875)  with  the  statements  in  the  first  editjpn 
of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  ( 1880),  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica, 
article  Psalms  (1885),  and  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church  (1892). 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  true  'begetter'  of  this  work  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  though  he  felt  the  adequate  realisation  of  his  idea  to  be  some  way  off, 
he  lost  no  time  in  pondering  and  working  out  a  variety  of  practical  details  —  a 
task  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  assistant  editor  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Black.  Many  hours  were  given,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  distribution  of 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  minor  articles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  were 
drafted,  and  many  were  the  discussions  that  arose  as  to  various  difficult  practi- 
cal points,  which  have  not  been  without  fruit  for  the  present  work. 

In  September  1892,  however,  it  became  only  too  clear  to  Prof.  Smith  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  malady  which  might  terminate  fatally  after  no  very  dis- 
tant term.  The  last  hope  of  active  participation  in  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
a  Bible  Dictionary  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  when  one  of  the  present  editors, 
who  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Prof.  Smith's  plan,  communicated  to  this  friend 
of  many  years'  standing  his  ideas  of  what  a  critical  Bible  Dictionary  ought  to  be, 
and  inquired  whether  he  thought  that  such  a  project  could  be  realised.  Prof. 
Smith  was  still  intellectually  able  to  consider  and  pronounce  upon  these  ideas, 
and  gladly  recognised  their  close  affinity  to  his  own.  Unwilling  that  all  the 
labour  already  bestowed  by  him  on  planning  and  drafting  articles  should  be  lost, 
he  requested  Prof.  Cheyne  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  drop,  in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  more  intimate  friend  already  mentioned. 
Hence  the  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
editors  as  a  charge  from  one  whose  parting  message  had  the  force  of  a  command. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  EneydopiEdia  Biblica,  which  is  the 
result  primarily  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct  but  similar  plans  —  a  fusion  desired  by 
Prof.  Robertson  Smitli  himself,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
Snevelonffidia.  realising  adequately  his  own  fundamental  ideas.  With  regard  to 
details,  he  left  the  editors  entirely  free,  not  from  decline  of  physical 
strength,  but  from  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
not  less  dear  to  them  than  to  himself,  and  that  they  fully  shared  his  own  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  spirit.  The  Bible  Dictionary  which  he  contemplated  was 
no  mere  collection  of  useful  miscellanea,  but  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
as  illuminated  by  criticism  —  a  criticism  which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  historical  truth,  and,  without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical setting  of  religion,  loves  best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions, 
the  flashing  forth  of  new  intuitions,  and  the  development  of  noble  personalities, 
under  local  and  temporal  conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most 
adverse.  The  importance  of  the  newer  view  of  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  newer  biblical  criticism,  have  been 
so  ably  and  so  persuasively  set  forth  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Lectures 
that  his  fellow-workers  may  be  dispensed  from  repeating  here  what  he  has  said  so 
well  already.  'There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.'  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Encydoptedia^  whatever  be  their  grade  of 
knowledge  or  sphere  of  work,  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  take  this  widely 
extended  land  in  possession. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  expands  the  narrow  horizons  which  not  so  long  ago 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  is  time,  as  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  thought,  to  help  students  to  realise  this,  and  to  bring  the  standard  books  on 
which  they  rely  more  up  to  date.  It  may  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  this  with  an 
alphabetically  arranged  encyclopaedia,  which  necessarily  involves  the  treatment 
of  subjects  in  an  isolated  way.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  cross  references, 
however,  and  by  interspersing  a  considerable  number  of  comprehensive  articles 
(such  as,  in  Part  I.,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Cainites,  Dragon),  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  minute  details  without  regard  to 
their  wider  bearings.  Many  of  the  minor  articles,  too,  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  details  to  the  larger  wholes.  Altogether  the 
minor  articles  have,  one  ventures  to  hope,  brought  many  direct  gains  to  biblical 
study.  Often  the  received  view  of  the  subject  of  a  '  minor  article '  proved  to  be 
extremely  doubtful,  and  a  better  view  suggested  itself.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  used  to  put  this  view  forward  in  a  brief  and  yet  convincing  manner,  without 
occupying  too  much  space  and  becoming  too  academic  in  style.  The  more  com- 
prehensive articles  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  clash  with  the  shorter  articles. 
Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this  by  editorial  notes  in  both 
classes  of  articles. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  that  on  large  questions  different  writers  have 
sometimes  proposed  different  theories  and  hypotheses.  The  sympathies  of  the 
editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  'advanced  '  criticism, 
not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
resourceful  scholar,  takes  account  of  facts,  both  literary  and  archaeological,  which 
the  criticism  of  a  former  generation  overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  '  boycott '  moderate  criticism,  when  applied  by  a  critic 
who,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  substance  of  his  criticism,  has  something  original 
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to  say.  An  '  advanced '  critic  cannot  possibly  feel  any  arrogance  towards  his 
more  '  moderate '  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself  held  not  very  long  ago 
views  resembling  those  which  the  'moderate'  critic  holds  now,  and  the  latter 
may  find  his  precautionary  tests  end  in  his  adopting,  as  nearer  approximations 
to  truth,  views  that  now  seem  to  him  difficult.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  views  of 
ten  years  ago,  or  more,  may,  at  the  present  day,  appear  to  be  '  moderate  *  criti- 
cism ;  but  when  he  formulated  them  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  critics,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  biblical  criticism,  his  ardour  would  have  waned,  and  his  precedence  passed  to 
others. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  critical  theories  which  could  not  consistently  have 
been  represented  in  the  present  work ;  and  that,  it  may  be  remarked,  suggests 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  early  Encyclop(zdia  Britannica 
article,  Bible,  could  not  have  been  republished,  even  by  himself.  When  he  wrote 
it  he  was  still  not  absolutely  sure  about  the  chronological  place  of  P  (Priestly 
Code).  He  was  also  still  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
barrenness  and  unoriginality  of  the  whole  post-exilic  period.  Nor  had  he  faced 
the  question  of  the  post-exilic  redaction  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  biblical  criticism,  however,  are  assumed  throughout  that  fine 
article,  though  for  a  statement  of  these  we  must  turn  to  a  more  mature  production 
of  his  pen.  See,  for  example.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church'-^'',  pp.  i6 
ff.  (cp  ist  ed.  pp.  2i^ff.),  and  notice  especially  the  following  paragraph  on  p.  17  :  — 

'Ancient  hooks  coming  down  to  us  from  a  period  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  necessarily  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  only  in 
imperfect  copies  made  by  an  ignorant  scribe  of  the  dark  ages.  Others  have  been  disfigured  by 
editors,  who  mixed  up  foreign  matter  with  the  original  text.  Very  often  an  important  book 
fell  altogether  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came  to  light  again  all  knowledge  of  its 
origin  was  gone  ;  for  old  hooks  did  not  generally  have  title-pages  and  prefaces.  And,  when 
such  a  nameless  roll  was  again  brought  into  notice,  some  half-informed  reader  or  transcriber 
was  not  unlikely  to  give  it  a  new  title  of  his  own  devising,  which  was  handed  dawn  thereafter 
as  if  it  had  been  original.  Or  again,  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  book  often  became 
obscure  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  led  to  false  interpretations.  Once  more,  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us  many  writings  which  are  sheer  forgeries,  like  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
or  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  those  famous  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Bendey's  great  critical  essay.  In  all  such  cases  the  historical  critic  must  destroy  the  received 
view',  in  order  to  establish  the  truth.  He  must  review  doubtful  titles,  purge  out  interpolations, 
expose  forgeries  ;  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth,  and  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Aeir  real  character,  A  book  that  is  really  old  and  realty  valuable  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  worth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  establish  its 
authority  on  a  surer  basis' 

The  freedom  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  generously  left  to  his  successors 
has,  with  much  reluctance,  yet  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  been 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  The  editors  are  well  assured  that  he  would  have  approved  their 
conduct  in  this  respect.  Few  scholars,  indeed,  would  refrain  from  rewriting,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  critical  articles  which  they  had  produced  some  years  previously  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  done  by  several  contributors  who  wrote  biblical 
articles  for  the  former  Encyclopaedia.  The  procedure  of  those  who  have  revised 
our  friend's  articles  has  in  fact  been  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible.  Where 
these  articles  seemed  to  have  been  destined  by  himself  for  some  degree  of  per- 
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manence,  they  have  been  retained,  and  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Some  condensation  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary.  The  original  articles 
were  written  for  a  public  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  critical  principles,  whereas 
now,  thanks  to  his  own  works  and  to  those  of  other  progressive  scholars,  Bible 
students  are  much  more  prepared  than  formerly  to  benefit  by  advanced  teaching. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  new  material  from  Prof.  Smith's  pen  (in  two  or 
three  cases  consisting  of  quotations  from  the  MS  of  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  Burnett  LecturesX  but  much  less,  unfortunately,  than  had  been  expected. 

Freedom  has  also  been  used  in  taking  some  fresh  departures,  especially  in 
two  directions  —  viz.,  in  that  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
of  biblical  archjeology.  The  object  of  the  editors  has  been,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  contributors,  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
published  writings,  but,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  beyond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print.  Without  the  constant  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  realise  the  precarious  character  of  many  details  of  the  current  biblical  archas- 
ology,  geography,  and  natural  history,  and  even  of  some  not  unimportant  points 
in  the  current  Old  Testament  theology.  Entirely  new  methods  have  not  indeed 
been  applied;  but  the  methods  already  known  have  perhaps  been  applied  with 
somewhat  more  consistency  than  before.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  such  a 
claim  can  be  advanced  only  to  a  slight  extent.  More  progress  perhaps  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  critical  archaeology  than  in  that  of  textual  criti- 
cism. All,  therefore,  that  was  generally  necessary  was  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  recent  archasological  research  both  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
New  Testament  study. 

The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  data  of  the  Versions  have  been  given 
may  provoke  some  comment.  Experience  has  been  the  guide  of  the  editors,  and 
they  believe  that,  though  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  data  in  a 
more  correct,  more  critical,  and  more  condensed  form,  the  student  is  best  served 
at  present  by  being  supplied  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  available  material.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  by  some  whether  there  is  not  too  much  philology.  Here, 
again,  experience  has  directed  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  present  transi- 
tional stage  of  lexicography,  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  rest  content  with 
simply  referring  to  the  valuable  new  lexicons  which  are  now  appearing,  or  have 
already  appeared. 

With  regard  to  biblical  theology,  the  editors  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  important 
subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and 
thought  within  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  (the  phrase  may  be  inaccurate, 
but  is  convenient).  Systems  of  Prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine  theology 
have  had  their  day ;  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  storehouse  of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract  thought.  Unfor- 
tunately the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  no  means 
as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  no  very  distant  date  a  real 
history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  the  earlier  period  may 
be  possible.  For  such  a  history  for  the  later  period  we  shall  have  to  wait  longer, 
if  we  may  infer  anything  from  the  doubtless  inevitable  defects  of  the  best  existing 
handbook  of  New  Testament  theology,  that  of  the  able  veteran  critic,  H.  J.  Holtz- 
tnann.     The  editors  of  the  present  work  are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  at 
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present  called  '  Biblical  Theology  ' ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  what  is  at  present 
impossible,  they  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  some  deficiencies  which  future 
editors  will  probably  find  it  not  difficult  to  supply.  They  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  section  without  a  hearty  attestation  of  the  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
Scriptures  which  critical  and  historical  study,  when  pursued  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive sense,  appears  to  them  to  produce.  The  minutest  details  of  biblical 
research  assume  a  brightness  not  their  own  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
truths  in  which  the  movement  of  biblical  religion  culminates.  May  the  reader  find 
cause  to  agree  with  them  !  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  prayerful  aspira- 
tion of  the  beloved  and  lamented  scholar  who  originated  this  Encyclopedia. 

To  the  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and  to  those  who  have  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  articles  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  and  other  deceased 

scholars,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  render  thanks  for  the 
^mLemt*^    help  they  have  so  generously  given.     It  constitutes  a  fresh  bond 

between  scholars  of  different  countries  and  religious  communions 
which  is  surely  of  happiest  augury.  But  the  special  services  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  staff  require  specific  acknowledgment,  which  the  editors  have 
much  pleasure  in  making.  Mr,  Hope  W.  Hogg  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Encycloptedia  Btblica  in  1894,  and  in  1895  became  a  regular  member  of  the  edito- 
rial staff.  To  his  zeal,  energy,  and  scholarship  the  work  has  been  greatly  indebted 
in  every  direction.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook  joined  the  staff  in  1896,  and  not  only 
has  contributed  various  signed  articles,  which  to  the  editors  appear  to  give  promise 
of  fine  work  in  the  future,  but  also  has  had  a  large  share  in  many  of  those  that  are 
of  composite  authorship  and  unsigned.  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Canney  joined  the  staff 
in  1898;  he  also  has  contributed  signed  articles,  and  has  been  eminently  helpful 
in  every  way,  especially  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs.  Finally,  the  editors  desire 
to  acknowledge  their  very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A., 
editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the  Septitagint,  who  placed  his  unrivalled  experience 
at  their  disposal  by  controlling  all  the  proofs  at  a  certain  stage  with  special 
reference  to  the  LXX  readings. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 
J.  Sutherland  Black. 
iQth  September  1899. 
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If  in  what  was  written  more  than  three  years  ago  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
Encychpfedia  Biblica  my  modification  were  to  be  thought  desirable,  it  would 
chiefly  perhaps  be  in  the  sentences  devoted  to  the  immediate  prospects  of 
Biblical  Theolc^y.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  yearly 
advancing  study  of  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  Jewish  literature  is  destined 
to  have  considerable  effect  within  the  near  future  on  the  treatment  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  both  parts  of  our  Bible.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  progress 
now  being  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  early  Christian  literature  will  also 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Biblical  Theolt^y  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  editors  have  ventured  to  include  in  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
a  number  of  introductory  and  descriptive  articles  connected  with  this  new 
subject  To  meet  a  possible  objection,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the 

researches  into  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the  name  of 
one  of  the  editors  is  specially  connected  are  by  no  means  necessarily  unfavour- 
able to  the  study  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  For  even  if  the  religious  contents 
of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  original  form  should  turn  out  to  be 
somewhat  less  rich  and  varied  than  is  agreeable  to  traditional  ideas,  yet  the  text 
in  its  present  form,  even  if  not  the  original,  has  an  independent  right  of  existence, 
and  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  text  by  Jewish  and  early  Christian  students 
deserves  the  most  respectful  attention.  The  Old  Testament  was  surely  not  a 
dead  book  to  the  Jews  of  the  great  post-exilic  age,  but  was  full  of  light,  and 
susceptible  of  the  most  varied  and  edifying  adaptations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
historical  student  may  justly  cherish  the  hope  that  by  the  researches  into  the 
underlying  text  of  precious  passages  In  psalms  and  prophecies  (not  to  add, 
narratives)  which  have  just  now  been  referred  to,  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment may  become  more  comprehensible  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  while  those 
who  have  the  best  of  all  enthusiasms — the  enthusiasm  for  religion — will  be 
stirred  up  to  more  and  more  admiration  of  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  in  the 
religious  training  of  that  Israel  within  Israel  to  which  the  Christian  church  is 
under  perpetual  obligations.  The  Editors  would  also  take  this  opportunity 

of  expressing  a  natural  regret  that  the  discovery  of  the  'oldest  code  of  laws  in 
the  world,'  that  promulgated  by  Hammurabi  king  of  Babylon  (2285-2242  B.C.), 
and  disinterred  in  Dec.  1901— Jan.  1902  by  M.  J.  de  Morgan  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Susa,  was  not  made  a  year  or  two  earlier.  This  code  is  the  most 
valuable  single  contribution  of  recent  years  to  that  study  of  ancient  Semitic  laws 
and  usages  with  which  the  name  of  Robertson  Smith  is  specially  connected, 
and  will  not  only  throw  fresh  light  on  the  legal  codes  of  the  Israelites,  but 
also  give  a  fresh   impetus  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  origines.      On  all 
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accounts  they  are  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  make  this  new  find  helpful  to 
the  readers  of  the  Encyclopcedia. 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  criticisms,  whether  favourable  or  adverse, 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  methods  employed  or  results  set  forth  in  the 
Encyclopmdia  would  manifestly  be  out  of  place  here.  Other  opportunities  will 
occur ;  and  time,  too,  will  doubtless  exercise  its  mellowing  and  reconciling 
influence.  It  may  even  be  hoped  that  the  confusing  practice  of  denominating 
some  critics  super-naturalistic,  others  naturalistic,  some  critics  sober  and  safe, 
others  extravagant  and  unsafe,  may  soon  pass  away  in  the  light  of  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  critical  results,  the  complexity  of  critical  problems, 
and  the  variety  of  l^ltimate  and  necessary  critical  methods.  There  are 

some  other  things  of  a  more  genera!  nature  which  the  editors  would  fain  say  in 
all  simplicity  and  earnestness,  but  they  prefer  to  ask  leave  to  quote  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Hort's  Introduction  to  the  now  famous  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
by  himself  and  Bishop  Wcstcott,  with  the  spirit  of  which  they  are  in  deepest 
sympathy,  and  the  expressions  of  which,  especially  in  the  closing  sentences,  they 
can  heartily  adopt  as  their  own, 

'  //  otdy  remains  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  whatever  labour  we  have  been  allowed  to 
contribute  towards  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  the  letter  may  also  be  alltnved,  in  ways 
which  must  for  the  most  part  be  imtisible  to  ourselves,  to  contribute  towards  strengthening, 
correcting,  and  extending  human  apprehension  of  the  larger  truth  of  the  spirit.  Others 
assuredly  in  due  time  will  prosecute  the  task  with  better  resources  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
amend  the  faults  and  defects  of  our  processes  and  results.  To  be  faithful  to  such  light  as  could 
be  enjoyed  in  our  own  day  was  the  utmost  that  we  could  desire.  How  far  we  have  fallen  short 
of  this  standard,  we  are  well  aware  :  yet  we  are  bold  to  say  that  none  of  the  shortcomings  are 
due  to  lack  of  anxious  and  watchful  sincerity.  An  implicit  confidence  in  all  truth,  a  keen  sense 
of  its  variety,  and  a  deliberate  dread  of  shuttini^  out  truth  as  yet  unkno^vn  are  no  security 
against  some  of  the  wandering  lights  that  are  apt  to  beguile  a  critic ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
obeyed,  they  at  least  quench  every  inclination  to  guide  criticism  into  delivering  such  testimony  as 
may  be  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  truth  already  inherited  or  acquired.  Critics  of  the  Bible, 
if  they  have  been  taught  by  the  Bible,  are  unable  to  forget  that  the  duty  of  guileless  workman- 
ship  is  never  superseded  by  any  other.' 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  anew  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  in- 
valuable services  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  stafif — Messrs.  Hogg,  Cook,  and 
Canney — which  have  been  continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  termination  of 
the  work  ;  as  also,  their  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Redpath  for  having  read  the 
proofs  with  a  special  reference  to  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  In  connection  with 
the  maps  their  thanks  are  due  not  only  to  the  authors  of  various  articles  to  which 
these  relate,  but  also  to  Prof.  Max  MUller,  particularly  for  help  in  the  preparation 
of  the  map  of  Syria  according  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  Col.  BiUerbeck  for 
two  maps  of  Syria  according  to  cuneiform  documents,  and  in  a  very  special 
degree  to  Mr.  (now  Prof.)  Hogg,  who  has  throughout  superintended  the  whole 
map-work  in  the  Encyclopadia,  including  the  indexing. 

T.  K.  C. 
J.  S.  B. 
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The  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  evec  minor  matters  io  the  preparation  of  tjiis  Encyclopadia 
seened  to  be  warranted  by  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  useful  as  a  students'  handbook.  Its 
convenient  use  will  be  &icilitated  by  attention  to  the  principles  that  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  following  matters. 

1.  Clanei  of  ArticlM. — The  following  notes  will  give  a  general  idea  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  and  where  to  look  for  it ;  — 

i.  Proper  Names.  —  Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  canons  and  the 
OT  Apocrypba  (Authorised  Version  or  Revised  Version,  text  or  margin)  b  represented  by  an 
article-heading  in  Clarendon  type,  the  substantive  article  being  ustially  given  under  the  name  as 
found  in  the  AV  text.  The  printing  of  Adoraim,  on  the  same  line  as  Adora  (col.  71),  and 
AduUatniie,  three  lines  below  Adullam  (col.  73),  in  bold  black  type,  are  examples  of  a  means  of 
saving  space. 

ii.  Books,  —  Every  book  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  canons  and  the  OT  Apocrypba  is  discussed 
in  a  special  article — e.g..  Acts,  Chronicles,  Deuteronomy.  The  'Song  of  Solomon'  is  dealt  with 
under  the  title  Cantici.e$,  and  the  last  book  in  the  NT  under  Apocalypse. 

iii.  General  Articles.  —  With  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  many  matters  have  been  treated  in  general  articles,  the  minor  headings  being  dealt 
with  concisely  by  the  help  of  cross-references.    Such  general  articles  are:   Abi  (Na.mes  with), 

AGKICITLTURE,     APOCALYPTIC     LITERATURE,    APOCRYPHA,    ARMY,    BakEMEATS,    BirDS,    BREAD, 

Cainites,  Canon.  Cattle,  Chariot,  Chronology,  City;  Clean  and  Unclean,  Holy  and 
Profane;  Colours,  Conduits  and  Reservoirs,  Cooking  and  Cooking  Utensils.  Cuttings 
OF  THE  Flesh,  Dispersion,  Divination,  Dress. 

iv.  Other  Subjects.  —  The  following  are  examples  of  other  important  headings;  —  Adam  and 
Ex-E.  Angel,  Antichrist,  Asherah,  Azazel,  Babel  (Tower  of).  Behemoth  and  Leviathan, 
Blessings  and  Cursings,  Calf  (Golden),  Cherub,  Christian  (Name  of),  Circumcisiox, 
Community  of  Goods,  Council  of  Jerusalem,  Covenant,  Creation,  Dance,  Decalogue, 
Deluge,  Demons,  Dragon. 

V.  Things. — The  Encyclopadia  BibUca  Is  professedly  a  dictionary  of  things,  not  words,  and 
a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  principle.  Even  where  at  first  sight  the  rule 
seems  to  have  been  n^lected,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
only  way  to  tell  the  English  reader  what  has  to  be  told  about  (f.^.)  Chains  is  to  distingubh  the 
various  things  ihat  are  called,  or  should  have  been  called,  'chain'  in  the  English  Version,  and 
refer  him  to  the  articles  where  they  are  dealt  with. 

vi.  Mere  Cross-referenees  (see  above,  1,  i. ;  and  below,  2). 

2.  Method  of  Croes-Sef erencea.  —  A  very  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cross-references,  because  only  by  their  systematic  use  could  the  necessary  matter  be  adequately 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  These  references  have  made  possible  a  conciseness 
that  is  not  attained  at  the  expense  of  incompleteness,  repetition  of  the  same  matter  under  different 
headings  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  the  articles  have  been  prepared,  not  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  alphabet,  being  thereafter  worked  up 
t<^ether  constantly  and  kept  up  to  date.  The  student  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  cross- 
references  have  not  been  inserted  at  random ;  they  have  always  been  verilied.  If  any  should  be 
found  to  be  unwarranted  (no  such  is  known),  ii  must  be  because  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after 
the  reference  was  made,  to  remove  something  from  the  article  named  to  another  article-  Th» 
removed  matter  will  no  doubt  be  represented  by  a  cross-reference. 

The  method  of  reference  employed  is  as  follows :  — 

i.  Identificaiien  of  Article,  (a)  Long  Names.  —  To  save  space  long  headings  have  been 
curtailed  in  citations — e.g..  Apocalyptic  Literature  is  cited  as  Apocalyptic. 
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(*)  Synonymous  ArticUs.  —  Persons  or  places  of  the  same  name  are  ranged  as  i,  2,  3.  etc. 
(Arabic  numerals),  under  a  common  heading  and  cited  accordingly.  In  other  cases  (and  even  in 
the  former  case  when,  as  in  Adnah  in  col.  67,  one  English  spelling  represents  different  Hebrew 
spellings),  the  articles  usually  have  separate  headings,  in  which  case  they  are  cited  as  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  etc. 
(Roman  numerals),  although  they  are  not  so  marked.  Usually  geographical  articles  precede  bio- 
graphical, and  persons  precede  books.  Thus  Samuel  i.,  2  is  the  second  person  called  Samuel; 
Samuel  ii.  is  the  article  Samuel,  Books  of.  If  a  wrong  number  should  be  found  the  explanation 
will  be  not  that  it  was  not  verified,  but  that  the  article  referred  to  is  one  of  a  very  small  number  in 
which  the  original  order  of  synonymous  articles  had  to  be  changed :  the  precautions  always  taken  in 
such  circumstances  must  have  failed  in  this  case.  Thus  the  Bered  referred  to  in  the  article  Alush 
is  now  Bered  i.,  1,  not,  as  is  stated  in  the  earlier  impressions,  Bered  ii.,  1. 

ii.  Indication  of  Place  in  Article  C/i'erf.  —  Articles  of  any  length  are  divided  into  numbered 
sections  (S§  i,  2,  etc.)  indicated  by  insets  containing  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase.  As  con-" 
venience  of  reference  is  the  great  aim,  the  descriptive  phrases  are  limited  to,,  at  most,  three  or 
four  words,  and  the  sections  are  numbered  consecutively.  Logical  subordination  of  sections, 
therefore,  cannot  appear.  Divisions  larger  than  sections  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  text  by 
I..  II.,  etc.,  and  subdivisions  of  sections  by  letters  and  numbers  (a,  b,  c\  a,  fi,  y;  i.,  ii.,  iii.). 
References  like  (Bcnjamin,  §  9,  ii.  ,8)  are  freely  used.  Most  of  the  large  articles  (e.g..  Apocalyptic 
Literature,  Chronologv)  have  prefixed  to  them  a  table  of  contents. 

iii.  Manner  of  Ciiaiion.  —  The  commonest  method  is  (see  DAVID,  §  II,  [c]  il.).  EZRA  i<j.v., 
11,  §  9)  means  the  article  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of,  §  9.  Sometimes,  however,  the  capitals  or 
the  q.v.  may  be  dispensed  with.  Chains  printed  in  small  capitals  in  the  middle  of  an  article 
would  mean  that  there  is  an  article  on  that  tenn,  but  that  it  hardly  merits  q.v.  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  In  articles  (generally  on  RV  names)  that  are  mere  cross-references  q.-v.  is  generally 
omitted:  so,  e.g.,  in  Abadias  in  col.  3. 

3.  Typographical  BeviOM.  i-  Sise  of  Type.  —  (a)  Letters.  —  Two  sires  of  type  are  used, 
and  considerable  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  small-type  passages.  Usually 
the  general  meaning  of  an  article  can  be  caught  by  reading  simply  the  large-type  parts.  The 
small-type  passages  generally  contain  such  things  as  proofs  of  statements,  objections,  more  techni- 
cal details.  In  these  passages,  and  in  footnotes  and  parentheses,  abbreviations  (see  below,  p. 
xviii^.),  which  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  elsewhere,  are  purposely  used.  (*)  Numbers.  — 
Two  sizes  of  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  (Note  that  the  smallest  6  and  b  are  a  different  shape  from 
the  next  larger  6  and  8.)  In  making  references,  when  only  the  volume  is  given,  it  is  usually  cited 
by  a  Roman  number.  Pages  are  cited  by  Arabic  numbers  except  where  (as  is  often  the  case) 
pages  of  a  preface  are  marked  with  Roman  numbers.  When  numbers  of  two  ranks  are  required, 
two  sizes  of  Arabic  numbers  (5  5)  are  used  whether  the  reference  be  to  book  and  chapter,  volume 
and  page,  or  section  and  line.     If  three  ranks  are  needed,  Roman  numbers  are  prefixed  (v.  ii  j). 

ii.  Italics.  —  Italic  type  is  much  used  in  citing  foreign  words.  In  ^ographical  articles,  as  a 
rule,  the  printing  of  a  modern  place-name  in  italics  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  article  identifies 
it  with  the  place  under  discussion.  For  the  significance  of  the  different  kinds  of  type  in  the  map 
of  Assyria  see  the  explanations  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  On  the  two  kinds  of  Greek  type  see 
below.  4  ii.  (A).     On  the  Greek  MS  D  as  distinguished  from  D,  see  below,  4  ii-  d. 

iii.  Small  Capitals.  —  Small  Roman  capitals  are  used  in  two  ways:  (i)  in  giving  the  equiva- 
lent in  RV  for  the  name  in  AV,  or  vice  versa,  and  (2)  in  giving  a  cross-reference  (see  above,  g  iii.). 
On  the  use  of  small  italic  capitals  see  below,  4  ii.  b. 

iv.  Symbols.  —  (a)  Index  Figures.  —  In  'almost  always*  dear,'  the  6  indicates  footnote  6. 
In  'Inlrod.<^''lhe  6  means  sixth  edition.     On  the  z  in  'Do'  etc.  see  below,  p.  xvlii.^. 

(*)  Asterisk.  — B*  means  the  original  scribe  of  codex  B.  If  the  Egyptian  dobei  were  printed 
*dobel  the  •  would  mark  the  word  as  hypothetical  in  form  {e.g.,  uncertain  vocalisation),  v.  j«  means 
V.  s  (partly). 

(<;)  Dagger.  —  A  dagger  f  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs  are 
cited.    The  context  must  dedde  whether  the  English  word  or  the  original  is  meant. 

(rf)  Sign  of  Equality.  —  'Aalar,  i  Esd.  s  36  AV  =  Eira  2  59  Immer,  i.,'  means  that  the  two 
.-erses  quoted  are  recensions  of  the  same  original,  and  that  what  is  called  Aalar  in  the  one  is 
called  Immer  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  first  of  the  articles  entitled  Immer. 

(*)  Sign  of  Parallelism.  — 1[  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to  the  verb  = .  Thus :  '  Aalar  of 
I  Esd.  s  36  A  V  appears  as  Immer  In  ||  Ezra  2  5,.'  |  also  denotes  Hebrew  '  parallelism.'  See,  e.g.. 
Clean  and  Unclean,  §  i  (3). 

(/)  Other  devi£cs.—'<^  means  1899.  i  Ch.  6  Si  [m]  means  that  verse  Si  in  the  English 
version  represents  that  numbered  66  in  Hebrew  texts.      V  '*  "sed  to  indicate  the  'root'  of  a 
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T.  Pututuaiion.  —  As  a  rule  cororoas are  Dot  used  between  citations,  thus:  2  K.  On  as  Is.  21  ;. 
Commas  are  omitted  and  semicolons  or  colons  inserted  whenever  ambiguity  seems  thus  to  be 
avoided  —  e.g.,  the  father  Achbor  [i]  is  called  'Father  of  Baal-hanan  [i]  king  of  Edom,' and  the 
son  Baal-hanan  [i]  is  called  "ben  Achbor  [i]  ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.' 

4.  Tezt-Critioal  Apparatus.  —  As  all  sound  investigation  must  be  based,  not  on  the  ancient 
texts  as  they  lie  before  the  student,  but  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  nearest  approach  he  can  make 
to  their  original  reading,  the  soundness  of  every  text  is  weired,  and  if  need  be,  discussed,  before 
It  is  used  in  the  Encyclopadia  BibUca. 

i.  Traditional  Original  Text.  —  In  quoting  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  the  editions  of  Baer 
and  of  Cinsburg  have  been  relied  on  as  a  rule;  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcotl  and  Hort. 

iL  Evidence  of  Versions.  —  The  Vulgate  (ed.  Heyse-Tischendorf),  the  Syriac  (ed.  Lee,  and 
London  Polyglot! :  for  the  Apocrypha,  Lagarde  and  the  minor  Greek  versions  (Field,  Hexapla ; 
Hatch-Redpath,  Concordance)  have  been  quoted  quite  freely ;  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  has 
been  attended  to  on  every  point. 

In  exceptional  cases  'Holmes  and  Parsons'  has  been  consulted;  ordinarily  Swete's  manual 
edition  (including  the  variants)  and  Lagarde's  fan  Prior  have  been  considered  sufficient.  In 
general  (for  the  main  exception  see  next  paragraph)  only  variations  of  some  positive  interest  or  im- 
portance have  been  referred  to.  Almost  invariably  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  is  followed  by  sym- 
bols indicating  the  authorities  cited  (thus  uiw  [BAL]).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in 
some  other  MS  or  MSS  a  different  reading  is  found ;  it  Ls  simply  a  guarantee  that  Swete's  digest  of 
readings  and  Lagarde  have  both  been  consulted.  The  formula  [BAL],  or  (©'■"'  standing  alone 
means  that  the  editors  found  no  variant  in  Swete  or  Lagarde  to  report.  In  the  parts,  therefore, 
where  Swete  cites  K  or  other  MSS  as  well  as  BA,  BAL  includes  them  unless  the  context  indicates 
otherwise.  When  BAL  stands  alone  the  meaning  is  everywhere  the  same;  it  b  a  summary  report 
of  agreement  in  Swete  and  Lagarde. 

Proper  names  have  been  felt  to  demand  special  treatment ;  the  aim  has  been  to  give  under 
each  name  the  readings  of  Lagarde  and  all  the  variants  of  B)tA  as  cited  in  Swete.  The  com- 
monest, or  a  common,  form  for  each  witness  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  this  is  followed 
at  ODce  or  in  the  course  of  the  article  by  such  variants  as  there  are.  Where  all  the  passages  con- 
taining a  given  name  are  cited  in  the  article,  the  apparatus  of  Greek  readings  (as  in  Swete  and 
Lagarde)  may  be  considered  absolutely  complete.  In  other  cases,  completeness,  though  aimed  at, 
has  not  been  found  possible. 

The  distinction  tietween  declinable  and  indeclinable  forms  has  generally  been  observed ;  but 
ditferent  cases  of  the  same  declinable  form  have  not  as  a  rule  (never  in  the  case  of  common  nouns) 
been  taken  note  of.  Where  part  of  one  name  has  been  joined  in  the  LXX  to  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding name,  the  intruding  letters  have  usually  been  given  in  square  brackets,  though  in  some  very 
obvious  cases  they  may  have  been  ignored. 

When  MSS  differ  only  in  some  giving  i  and  others  giving  o  this  is  indicated  concisely  thus ; 
'a/Scca  [B],  a(3ia  [AL],'  becomes  'aj3[t]ia  [BAL].'     SimUarly,  -r.,  -rr.  becomes  -[t]t. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
highest  attainable  accuracy.  Naturally  the  Hatch-Redpath  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  has 
been  freely  used.  As  has  been  already  stated,  however  (p.  xii),  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica  has  also 
had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Redpath's  personal  help.  Unfortunately,  misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  — 
inaccuracies  sometimes  appearing  for  the  first  time  after  the  last  proof  reading  —  are  especially  liable 
to  occur  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Corrections  of  errors,  however  minute,  addressed  to  the  publishers^ 
will  always  be  gratefully  received. 

Some  typographical  details  require  to  be  explained :  — 

(tf)  In  giving  proper  names,  initial  capitals,  breathings,  and  accents  are  dispensed  with ;  they 
were  unknown  in  the  oldest  MSS  (cp  Swete.  vol.  i  p-  xiii  3). 

(b)  The  Greek  readings  at  the  head  of  an  article  are  given  in  uncials,  and  the  Vulgate  read- 
logs  in  small  italic  capitals ;  elsewhere  ordinary  type  is  used. 

(c)  The  first  Greek  reading  is  given  in  full ;  all  others  are  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible. 
Letters  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  represented  by  a  dash,  letters  at  the  end  by  a 
period.  In  every  case  the  abbreviated  form  is  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  Greek  form 
immediately  preceding,  whether  that  is  given  in  full  or  not.  Thus,  eg.,  '  a^tXaarrtift,  ^.  ,  .  .  irifi, 
-rrcu',  fitXifa'^  means  ' afitXtmrrtift,  fitXcramfi,  /ScXtrarrciv,  ^cXcct.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
abbreviated  form  repeats  a  letter  (or  if  necessary  more)  of  the  form  preceding.  Two  exceptions 
are  sometimes  made.    The  dash  sometimes  represents  the  v/AoIe  of  the  preceding  form — e.g.,  in 


'  fitKffa.'  with  a  period,  u  it  stood  in  early  impressions  of  the  art.  Abel-shittim,  would  mean  0i\^m.TTtar. 
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cases  like  afiia,  -« — and  one  letter  has  sometimes  been  simply  substituted  for  another:  e^., 
ft  ID  ((f^  -I'.     These  exceptions  can  hardly  lead  to  ambiguity. 

(rf)  The  following  are  the  symbols  most  frequently  quoted  from  Swete's  digest  with 
meaning :  — 

■        ■=  original  scribe. 

■.!>.«  =  Other  correctors. 


their 
of  D 


of  ic--  or  K  • ;  see  Sw..  vol.  a  p.  y 

ot»t"orH»;seeSiv.,vol.  I  p.x 

Vercetlone  and  Coita's  facsimile  ei 


(e)  The  following  are  the  MSS  roost  commonly  cited :  - 


IS  (Swe 


e,  vol.  I 


C      Cod.    Ephraemi    Syri    rescriptiis    Parisiensi 

(Swele,  vol.  >  p.  xiii). 
D     Cod.  Cottonianus  Geneseos  (Swele,  vol.  i  | 

E    Cod.  Bodlelanus  Geneseos  (Sw..  vol.  i  p.  jctvi; 


Cod.  Venelua  (=  13.  Parsons ;  ShcW.  vol.  3  p. 
Cod.  Marchalianus  (Swele,  vol.  3  p.  vii). 
Cod.    rescriplus    Cryplotenaiensis    (Swele.  1 
p.  ix/). 


5.  Proper  Name  Artiolea. — Proper  name  articles  usually  begin  thus.  The  name  is  followed 
by  a  parenthesis  giving  (i)  the  original;  (2)  when  necessary,  the  number  of  the  section  io  the 
general  article  Naues  where  the  name  in  question  is  discussed  or  cited ;  (3)  a.  note  on  the  ety- 
mology or  meaning  of  the  (personal)  name  with  citation  of  similar  names ;  (4)  the  readings  of 
the  versions  (see  alxtve,  4 '■■)■  See  for  an  example  Aaron.  The  Hebrew  'ben'  ('b.'),  'son 
of,'  'b'ne,'  'sons  of  is  often  used,  partly  for  brevity  and  to  avoid  certain  ambiguities  (see 
above,  3  v.)  and  partly  because  of  its  indefinite  meaning. 

6.  Gwgrophic&l  Articles.  —  The  interpretation  of  place-itames  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Names.  The  maps  that  are  issued  with  Volume  1.  are  the  district  of  Damascus,  the  environs  of 
Babylon,  and  'Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia'  (between  cols.  352  and  353).  The  last -mentioned 
is  mainly  designed  to  illustrate  the  non-Palestinian  geography  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  made 
use  of  to  show  the  position  of  places  outside  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Volume  T.  which  happen  to 
faU  within  its  bounds. 

In  all  maps  biblical  names  are  assigned  to  sites  only  when  the  article  discussing  the  question 
regards  the  identification  as  extremely  probable  (the  degree  of  probability  must  be  learned  from  the 
article)- 


The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  the 


indicated :  - 


Der.  diir.  ■  monastery.' 
Hni{j). '  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.* 

KMh,  ■  carava 


/rAirM-(Ki.).-Tuini 
A-*tr<N.), 'river' 
TtU,' mound'  <oflen 
WSdi  (W.).  ■valley.' 
IVeii,  uxly,  '  Mohammedan 


7.  TraniliteratioD,  etc.— Whilst  the  Encychpadia  Biblki 
readers  have  constantly  been  kept  in  vie' 
words,  and  the  transliteration  of  words  ii 
saves  space.  No  effort  has  been  made 
thought  sufficient.  When  pronunciation  i 
is  that  the  resulting  form  is  the  nearest 
traditional  Hebrew,  so  long  as  we  adhere 


for  the  student,  other 

Hence  the  frequent  translation  of  Hebrew  and  other 

Semitic  languages.     In  certain  cases  transliteration  also 

t  uniformity   for  its  own  sake.      Intelligibility  has  been 

!  indicated — e.g.,  BChemoth,  Leviathan  —  what  is  meant 

that  we  can  come  to  the  original  as  represented  b)'  the 

the  English  spelling. 


In  the  case  of  proper  names  that  have  become  in  some  degree  naturalised  in  an  incorrect  form, 
that  form  has  been  preserved :  t-g--,  Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser.  Where  there  is  an  altemali^e. 
naturally  the  closer  to  the  original  b  selected :  therefore  Nebuchadrezzar  (with  r  as  in  Eiek.,  etc.). 
Naiirite.  Where  there  is  no  naturalised  form  names  are  given  in  exact  transliteration  — i-.^.. 
Asur-reS-iSi.  In  the  case  of  Assyrian  names,  hyphens  are  used  to  separate  the  component  parts, 
which  begin  with  a  capital  when  they  are  divine  names  —  e.g.,  Puzur-Asur:  but  Asur-dan. 

In  the  case  of  modern  (Arabic)  place-names  the  spelling  of  the  author  whose  description  has 
been  most  tised  has  generally  been  retained,  except  when  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  the 
student.  The  diacritical  marks  have  been  checked  or  added  after  verification  in  some  Arabic 
source  or  Ibt. 
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On  the  Assyrian  alphabet  see  Babvlonia,  g  6,  and  on  the  Egyptian,  Eg vpt,  §  12.  One 
point  remains  to  be  explained,  after  which  it  will  suffice  to  set  forth  the  schemes  of  transliteration 
in  tabular  form.  The  Hebrew  h  (n)  represents  philologically  the  Arabic  h  and  h,  which  are 
absolutely  distinct  sounds.  The  Hebrew  spoken  language  very  likely  marked  the  distinction. 
As  the  written  language,  however,  ignores  it,  Pi  is  always  transliterated  h.  The  Assyrian  guttural 
transliterated  with  an  b,  on  the  other  hand,  oftenest  represents  the  Arabic  h,  and  is  therefore 
always  transliterated  h  (in  Muss.-Arn.  Diet.,  x,  for  x\  never  h.  There  is  no  h  in  transliterated 
Assyrian ;  for  the  written  language  did  not  distinguish  the  Arabic  h  from  the  Arabic  h, ',  g,  or  ', 
representing  them  all  indifTerently  by',  which  accordingly  does  not,  in  transliterated  Assyrian, 
mean  simply  K  but  indifferently  K  or  n  or  h  or  r  or  g.  Hence,  e.g.,  Nabu-nahid  is  simply  one 
interpretation  of  Nabu-na'id.  Egj-ptian,  lastly,  requires  not  only  h,  h,  and  \i,  like  Arabic,  but  also  a 
fourth  s}-nibol  h  (see  EGvrT,  g  12,  note). 

TRANSLITERATION  OF  HEBREW   (AND  ARABIC)  CONSONANTS 


HiBUW. 

Amhc. 

Hebkw. 

Hh 

™, 

- 

HBBKIW. 

Arabic. 

K 

^ 

1 

, 

» 

, 

h 

1 

J 

1 

» 

u» 

S 

a 

b 
bhfb) 

b 

n 

h 

c 

n 

" 

f 

m 

P 

V(q) 

0 

k 

1 

4 

E 

BhCg) 

d 

c 

hi 
d 

a 

t 

D 

■a 

• 

; 

.h.S 

sh,i 

n  idh(d) 

h 

3 

y 

k 

t 

e 

n 

th(t) 

1    ,w,v 

y 

... 

3 

kb(k) 

fi 

ph 

0 

f 

Extra  Arabic  Consonanis :  isi).  <h 


t>.  d  :  ^.  d  ;  Jb,  ; 


VOWELS 
'short'  very  short 


Ar.  diphthongs :  oi,  ay,  ei,  ej,  i 


8.  Signatnrea.  —  Parts  of  articles  as  well  as  whole  articles  bear  the  signature  of  the  author  or 
authors,  the  exact  share  contributed  by  each  writer  being  indicated,  where  possible,  at  the  end  thus ; 
A.  B.  IS  i-j  ;  c.  D.  SS  6-10.  When  the  signature  would  be  loo  complex,  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
'minor  articles'  even  otherwise,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  authorship  and 
the  articles  rest  on  the  editorial  responsibility.  When  in  such  an  article  there  occurs  a  suggestion 
that  seems  to  need  a  signature,  its  author's  initials  are  appended  to  the  whole  artide.  A  key  to  the 
signatures  will  be  found  on  p.  xxvii. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.   SYMBOLS,   AND    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 

The  followbg  pages  explain  the  abbreviatioos  that  are  used  ia  the  more  technical  parts  (see 
above,  p.  xiv  3  i-  [a])  of  the  Encydopadia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  iairiy 
obvious.     The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is,,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Eiek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Oh.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai. ;  i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  ((.«.,  2  Esd,  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Banich,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  {i.c..  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  3,j),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Mana-sses,  1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess-, 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude.  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  X,  B,  etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached :  thus 
0T/O^i  =  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  edition  (exceptions  Sf^'K  AOJ^*^;  see 
below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes ;  for  those  under  the  line  see 
below  under  Di,  E3,  J2,  Pj. 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  thb  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encydopadia  BibUca,  and  thai  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus :  Ency.  Bib.  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  lai^er 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (§S) ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Apocr.  Anted. 


Abuliv.  .    Abulwalld,  the  Jewish  grammarian 

(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Bookof 

Roots,  etc. 
Acad.         .        .     Til  Academy :  A  Wtekly  Review 

^Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

London,  '69j?l 
AF   .        .        .    SetAOF. 
AHT  .     .        .    Ancient  Hebrne  Tradiliiin.    See 

Hommel. 
Alt[tes/\.  UnS.  .    See  Winckler, 
Amer.  Journ.  of    American   Journal  of  Philotegy, 

Phil.  'Soff: 

Almer.ylourn.-]    American  Journal  of  Semilic  Lan- 
S[rtn.]  Z[fl)(f.]     guagis and Lileraturti  (eontina- 

TheTell-el-AmaniaLetters(=A'fi5) 

JosephuB,  Antiquities. 

Alloriintalische  Forschungen.  See 
Winckler. 

Apocrypha  Anecdota,  lit  and  2nd 
series,  published  under  (he 
general  title  '  Texts  and  SLudies ' 
at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Aquila,  Jewish  proselyte  (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  lathor 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.     See  Text. 

Aramaic.     See  AkamaIC 
Architology    or  ArcASologie.      See 

Ben  linger,  Nowack. 
Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  '88. 
Reste  arabisehen  Heidentwm.    See 

Wellhaiisen. 
Armenian. 
Assyrian. 
Assyrisehes  HandaHirterbtteh.    See 

Delitzsch. 
W.  M.   MQIler,  Asien  «.  Eunpa 

nach  altagyptischen  DtntmSlern, 

'93. 


AT,ATticke 
ATUnters. 


Bah.  . 

Baed.,  or 
Baed.  Pa/. 

Baelhg.,  or 

'Satlbg.Btitr. 
BAG 


Das  Alte  Testament,  AUtettament- 

liche.    Old  Testament. 
Aliteslamenlliche  UntersmAungcn, 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  Ifne  (son,  sons,  Hebrew). 
Baerand  Delitzsch's  critical  edidon 

of  the  Mastoretic  Text,  Leip^c, 

'69,  and  following  years. 
Babylonian. 

Baedeker,  Palestine   (ed.    Socin), 
*">, '94;   I'l, '98  (Benzinger)  based 
on  4th  German  ed. 
Baethgen,  Ai/j-^  zur  semiHschen 

Religions-gesekichte,  '88. 
C.  P.  ■Hele,  BabyloniseAe.assyrisclu 

Cesehichte,  pt.  i.,  '86;  pi.  ii.,  '88. 
Buth,  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den 

semitiscAen  Sprac/ien,  i., '8g;  u.. 


'91; 


"  '94. 


Aq. 


Ar.  Des.    . 

Ar.  Heid.,  or 

Heid. 

Ass.  . 

Ass.  HWB 


See  Law  Literature. 

[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lixicon'\ 
A  Hebrev>  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ha.iiiii  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  vears. 

E.Bettheau(i8i2-88).  laA'GH.- 
Richtir  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  W  '83; 
Chranii,  '54;  ''1,  '73;  Esra, 
Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '63;  <>',  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 

Beilrage,  especially  Baethgen  (as 

BiitrSge  tur  Assyriologie  u,  semi' 
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K-dn.  .     KoHigi  in  KHC,  '99. 

Betlholet,    Sitl-     A.  Bertholet,  Die  Sttllung  der  Is- 
Itatg  ratlilen   u.  der  Judtn  tu   dtn 

Frtmden,  '96. 
Bi.    .        .         .    Gmtav  Itickell : 

Crundriss     der     Aebrahchin 

Grammatii,'(i^/.;  ET,'77. 

Carmina  VT metrice ete.,'%-2. 


Bihlielh.  Sac.     .     BibliaUieea  Sacra,  'Aif- 

3J    .  •     Di  BiUo  Judaico.     See  Josephus. 

BL    .  .         .     Sthenltel,     Bihet  ■  Lexicon ;    RmI- 

wdrtecbuch  2uni  Handgebrauch 
fOi  Ceisiliche  u.  Gemeinde. 
gliedet,  5  vols.,  '69-'75. 

Boch.         .         .     S.BoclMrt  (1599-1667); 

Geographia     Sacra,      1 646 ; 

bus  Scriplura  Sacra,  1663. 
Boeckb  .     Aug.  Boeckh,  Coj-ZBi/uifr,  Cr*^., 

BOR  .  .     Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 

'87^. 
Bottcb.      .         .     Friedrich  Battcher,  Autf&krlickes 

Lthrbuch  der  heirSischen  Spra- 

che,  '66- '68. 
Bong-  Ltx.  Bettger,  Lexicon  i.  d.  Schrifien  da 

FLJosefius,  '79. 
BR   .        .        .     Bii/icai  A'esearcies.  See  Rohiaaon. 
Bo.    .        .         .     Karl  Budde : 

Vrgeteh.     .    Die   biMische    Urgeschiclile   (Gen. 

!-■=.). 'Sj. 

Bt.Sa.        .    Die  Bather  Riikler  und  Samuel, 
ihreQuellen  und  ihr  Aufbau,'i^. 
Sam..         .     Samuilm  SBOT  {\le\>.),'9»r 
Das  Baek  ffiob  in  Nif.  '96. 
Klageiiedtr  and  Ihkelied  in  KHC,  '98. 
Bohl  .     ■UtPal. 

Baxl.  Syn.Jud.     Jobann      Buxtoif      (1564-1629), 

Synagoga  Judaica,  1603,  etc. 
Bmt.  l^x.  ,  Johann  Buxtoif,  son  (1599-1644), 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Tatmudi- 
cum  et  Rabbinicum,  I639,  folio. 
Reprint  wilb  additions  by  B. 
Fiiclier,  J  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 

Calmer    Kinhelexikon,     Theohgi- 
sches   Hanchfirierbuch,    ed.    P. 
Zeller,  'Sg-'gj. 
contra  Apionem.    See  Jouphus. 
Composilioa  da  Htxaieueks.     See 

Wellhausen. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George  Smith.    A  new  edi- 
tion, (horoughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  A.  H,  Sayce,  '80. 
T.  K.  Cheyne : 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  2  vols. 

(*8o-'8l;  revised.  "I, '89), 
JobandSBli>moa,or  The  Wisdom 
.     0/- tie  Oid  Testament  (_'87). 
The    Book    of    Psalms,    tranal. 
with    comm.    ('88);     I'l,   rc- 
wiitlen  (forthcoming). 
The  Origin  and  Religiota  Con- 
tents a/ the  Psalter  ('  Hampton 
L«ctures,'  '89),  '91. 
Aids   to   the   Devout   Study  of 

Criticism,  '92. 
Founders     of     Old     Testament 

Criticism,  '94. 
Introduction    to    the    Book    of 

I,.i,h  Cm). 


I1.SBOT.         liaiah      in      SBOT      [Eng.], 

('97);   [H<!b.J.  ('99). 
Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times  m  '  Men  of  the 

Bible'  ('88). 
Jew.  Bel.  Life    Jewish  Religious  Life  after  fht 
ExiU,  '98. 
CIG  .        .     Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gmcarum 

(ed,  Diltenbetger). '81/:    See 
also  Boeckb, 
CIL  .  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 

Berlin,  '63,  and  Tollowing  years. 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 
CIS  .         .      Corpus   Inscriptionum     Semitica- 

rum,  Paris,  '8ijr.    Pt.  i.,  Phceni- 
cian  and  Punic  inscriptions;  pi. 
ii.,  Aramaic  inscriptions;  pt.  iv., 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 
Class.  Rev.         .      The  Classical  Review, 'iT  ff. 

Re'c.   '. 
Co.    ,        .        .    Cornill: 

Ezei.  .  Das     Buch     des     Propheten 

Etechiel,  '86. 
Einl.  Einleilung  in  das  Alte  Tesla- 


Hist. 


f-'9i: 


.'96. 


History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
from  me  earliest  times,  '98, 

COT  .  .  TheCuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament,     bee  Schrader. 

cm.  Moa.  .  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
ments, '94. 

Cr.Rev.  .  .  Critical  Kevie^ti  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Literature  [ed. 
Salmond],  '9I_^ 

D  .  .  .  Author  of  Deuteronomy ;  also  used 
of  Deuteronomiaiic  passnges. 

Di     .  Later  Deateronomisticedi  ton.  See 

H[sroiiiCAL  Literature. 

Dalm.  Gram,    .     Dalman.  Grammalik  des  jBdisch- 
palaslinischen  AramSiseh,  '94. 
Wortejesu  Die  fVorte  Jesu,  i..  '98. 

Aram.  Lex.  AramSisrh    -    Neuhebraisches 

Wirtcrbuch    tu     Targum, 
Talmud,     und     AUdrasch, 
Teil  i.,  '97. 
Dav.  .         .     A.  B.  Davidson : 

Job     .        .  .5oi'ia/yi'*inCainb.Bible,'84. 

Eiei.  .  Booh  of  Etekiel  in  Cambridge 

Bible,  '92. 
DB  .        .        ,    W.   Smith,   A   Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  comprising  its  A  ntiguities. 
Biography,  Cc(^aphy,  and  Nat- 
ural History,  ^va\i^%y,  DB'*'', 
znd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 
'93- 
or,  J.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  dealing  toith  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i.,  '98;   vol.  ii.,  '99. 
or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  dt 
la  Bible,  '9Sjf. 
de  C  Orig.  Alph.   de   Candolle,    Origine    des 

Planles  CuUivees,  '8s ;    1",  '96, 
ET  in  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series. 
De  Gent.  .        .    De  Centibus.    See  Wellhausen. 
Del.  .        .     DelLlzsch,  Fran  (1813-90),  author 

of  many  commentaries  on  books 
ofthcOT,  etc. 
or,  Delitzsch,  Fiiedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 
Par.  .         .  Wo  lag  das  Paradies/  ('81). 

Ileb.  Lang.  The  Hebrevi  Language  viewed 
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n  the  light  of  Assyrian  Re- 


Assyristhts    Handurirtirbuik, 
'96. 

Dit  Prephiltrt  in  ikren  Hrspr&ngUcken  Form. 

Die   Gruttdgeselie   dtr   tirsenti- 

tischiH  Poesie,  2  Bde,  '96. 

.    DiUmann,      August       (1823-94), 

in  KGH:    Ginesis,  3rd  ed.  of 

Knobel,'75;  «','8a;  '"'.'gaCET 

by  Stevenson, '97) ;  Exodus  und 

Leviticus,   and  ed.   of  Knobel, 

'80;    3rd   ed.   by   Ryssel,   '97; 

Nnmi.,  DitU.,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 

Knobei,  '86 ;  Isaiah, "',  '90;  (edd. 

1-3  by  Knobei;  4th  ed.  by  Die- 

stel;  6th  ed.  by  Kiltel,  '98). 

■d.  .         ,     Didachi.     See  AkiCRVPHa,  §  31,  t. 

Hy,  SuppL  Supplemtnl    aux     DicHennairts 

A  rates,  '79  ffl 
.    .        .        .     Driver,  S.  R. : 
J/T.  .  A   Triatise  on  the  Use  of  Iht 

Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;  <», 
'81;   1", '92. 
TBS         .  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
Introd.       ,  An  Inirotlaition  to  the  Litera- 

■  of  the  Old  Testament, 


','91 


'97-  , 


Par.  Ps.     .  Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 

Deut.         .  Deuteronomy  in    The   Inter- 

national Critical  Commen- 
tary, '95. 
Joel  and  Amos       in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 
Lev.  SBOT  SBOT  <Eng.),  LeviHcus,  as- 

sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
'  Hebrew  Aathorily'  ia  Authority  and ArcAaology, 
Sacred  and  Profane,  ed. 
David  G.  Hogatth,  London, 
■99, 
/>.      .        .  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  in 

•  Men  of  the  Bible,'  <">,  '93. 
,     Dtolius    (1550-1616)    in    Critiei 

Soeri. 
.     Bernhard  Duhm: 

Die   Theologie  der  Prophelen 
als  Gruimlagefurdie  innere 
Entaiicklungsgeschickte   der 
israelitisthen  Religion,  '75. 
Das  Buch  Jesaia  in  HK,  '92. 
Die  Puslmen  erklSri,  in  KHC, 
'99- 
.    Old  Hebrew  historical  document 
.    Later  additions  to  E.    See  His- 
torical Literature. 
.    EncycloPadia  Britannica,  9th  ed., 

BM    Geo^  Eberi  ('37-'98),  Aegypten  u. 
die  BOcher  Mose's,  i,  '68, 
.    Einleitung    (Intcoduction).      See 
Cornill,  etc. 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.      The   English    Historical  Review, 

•86/. 
Ent[^il].    ,         .     Die   Entstehung  des  Judenthums. 
See  Ed.  Meyer. 
English  ttanalalion. 
Elhiopic. 

Eosebius  of  Cxsarea  (and  half  of 

3id  to  1st  half  of  4th  cent,  a,d.)  : 

'S         OnomaslicoH ;  'On the  Names 

of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.' 


Lehrb. 


Diehter 

Proph. 

IIS'3--  ^■'" 


Fl.  and  Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl,  GA 


Ftankenb. 


Hisloria  Ecdesiastica. 
I/.]  Praparatio  Evangelica, 

CAroniien. 
.     English  version  (where  antborUed 

and  revised  agree). 
.     Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-75)  = 

Lehrbuih      der      hebrSiscien 


Spra 


■   1°- 


Ties. 
Gramm. 


Ceschici/e  des  Velkes  Israel; 

«l  i.-vii„  '64-'68  ;  ETl'l  5 

vols,  (pre-Christian  period), 

'69-'8o. 

Die  Dichter  des  Allen  Bundet 

{3J,  '66/ 
Die  Prophettn,'^f.;   "','67 
/;   ET'76/ 
Expositor,  5th  ser.,  '95  ff, 
■j]  Expository  Times,  '89^90/ 
,     following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 
,     fauna   and   Flora    of  Palestine. 

See  Tristram. 

,     F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qtsa 

supersunt  sive  Velerum  Inierpre- 

tum  Gracorum  in  lotum  Vetus 

Testamentum  Fragmenta  ('75). 

.     Fragmenta    Historicorum    Craco- 

rum,  ed.  MQller,  5  vols.,  '41-72. 

F.  A.  Huckiger  and  D.  Hanbuiy, 

Pharmaeograph  ia. 

,     Floigl,   Geschiehit  des  semitischen 

Atlerlums  in  Tahetlen,  '82. 
.     Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism.    See  Cbeyne. 
,    O.  F,   Fritische  (1812-96),   com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha in  KHG. 
,    Sigismund  FrSnkel,  Die  aramSi- 
sehen   FremdaSrtir  im   Arabi- 
schen,  '86. 
.    W.  Frankenberg,  Die  SprHche  in 

KH,  '98. 
.    J.  G.  Fraier : 

Totemiiat  ('87). 

Golden  Bou^  ('90);  f  in  prep. 

Pausanias's     Description    of 

Greece      (translation     and 

notes,  6  vols.,  '98). 

.     J.  Marquarl,  Fundamenle  israeli/i- 

scher  h.  jUdischer  Geschichte,  '96. 

,     Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv.^ 

and  Text  and  Versions, 
.      Geschichte     d.     Alterthums      (see 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
.     Geschichte  Agypiens  (see  Meyer), 
.      Ceseh.    Babyloniens   u.    Assyrieut 

(see  Winckler.  Hommel). 
.    George  Adam  Smith.     See  Smith. 
.     Reuss,  Geschichte  des  Allen  Testa- 
ments, '81 ;  <",  '90, 
A.  Geiger,   Urschrift  und  Veber- 
seHungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Ab- 
hJtngigkeit  von  der  inneren  Enl- 
wicilung  des  Judenthums,  '57, 
.     F.  H.  W.  Gesenius  (1786-1842): 
T&esastrus  Philologicsis  Criti- 
eus  Ling.  Hebr.  et  Chald. 
Veteris  TestamenH,  'H-'ifl. 
Hebraische  Grammatik,  '13; 
<"',  by  E.   Kauuscb,  '96; 
ET'98. 
HebrSisches    u.     chaUlSisches 
Handw'irterbuch,   '12;    I'" 
(MEhUmuVolek), '90;  iw 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zin> 
mem), '95;  <")  (Buhl),'99. 
.    Getenius-BuhL     See  above.  Get. 
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GGff 

CI   . 
Gi[nsb]. 

CJV 


Heb. 
Htid. 
Hirn. 


Hencig,  RE 


//ill. 

Hia.  Proph. 
Man. 


CtschUhtt  (History). 
CdUingiscAi     Geltkrit     Ameigen, 

Gmingischc  Crlehrti  Nachriihlin, 

'Mi- 
Giichtchu  hraeh.    See  Winclder. 
Gimburg,  Maiseretita-erilital Sdi- 

Hon  tftke  Hebreai  BibU,  '94,  Jn- 

treducHon,  '97. 
Gtschichtt    des  jadUiktn    Volka. 

See  Schurer. 
Ediutd  G  laser : 

Siitit  der    Gesch.   h.   Ctogr. 
Araliicns,  '90. 
K.  Grimm  (1807-91).     Maeeahea 

('53)  and  WUdomi^fxi)  in  KGH. 
Heinrich  Gratz: 

Gcschiehte  dtr  Judttt,  i.-i., '74 
g.;  ET  i.-v., '9i-'92. 
KriHiilur    Cemmcniar    zu    dm 

Pialmcn,  'Si/. 
Versio  Veneta.     See  Text. 
Gisci.    dii    Volkis    Israel.      See 

Ewald,  Sude,  etc. 

'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (L«v.  17- 
26).    See  Leviticus. 

HetrSiichi  Archaologie.  See  Ben- 
linger,  Nowack. 

Joseph  Halevy.  The  inscripIioDS 
in  Rapport  sur  tint  Minion  Ar- 
cAfologiqae  dans  It  Yimm  ('72) 
are  cited  1  Hal.  535,  etc, 

Milangis     d  EpigraphU     it 
d'A  rchiolegit  Stmitigtui,'"}^ 

Haroburger,  Realtmydep&dit  fSr 
Bihtlund  Taimud,i.''ja,'^>'gz; 
ii.  '83.  suppl.  "86,  '91  /,  '97. 

R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Ltlttrs  hilongiiig  to  lAt 
^[Kuyunjik]  cotticHon  of  the 
British  Museum,  '93  jf. 

Hand-Commtnlar  zuai  Neutn 
Testament,  bearbeitet  von  H.  J. 
Holtztnann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.W. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Continued  as  AJSl.  (f.v.). 

Reste  aratischen  Hddtntums.    See 

■\Vellhauien. 
Koilers,  Hel  Hentil  van  Israil  in 

het  Pertisehe  7'ijdvak,  '93 ;  Germ. 

ttaniJ.     Die    IViedtrhersttllung 


Israeti 


'95- 


See  PRE. 
See  Nerst. 

Hexaletuh  (se 

■X.). 


:  Kuenen,  HoUinger, 


See  Field. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.    See  Smith,  G.  A. 

See  Bochan. 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  {Einl., 
etc.),  and  ed.  since  '58  of  Z  iVT. 

See  Schiirer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

J.  F.  M'Curdy,  Hiitery,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments.-  i.  To  the 
Downfall  of  Samaria  ("94) ;  ii. 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ('96). 

F.HiUig(i8o7-75),inA'CA'./yi. 
diger  ('47),  IIohflied('5S)>  Die 
kleinen  Propheten  ('38;  1»>,  '63), 
JerimiatC^i;  W,'66).  AlsoZJw 
Psalmen  {'35-'36;  "',  '63-'65). 

Handkommintar  zunt  Allen  Testa- 
ment, cd.  Nowack,  '92  ff. 


GBA 
r.  Hlbr. 


J\pur».-\A\m.-\ 
0[r.]  S\_oc.-\ 
Jastrow,  Diet. 


A<"'rn.-\  As. 
JBL 

JBW       . 

JDT 

JE    .       . 

Jensen,  Koim. 

Jer. 


A«»rn 
fPT 


/SBL 
KAT 


HS    . 


.    H.  Holzinger,  Einleilung  in  den 
Hexaieuch  ('93),  Genesis  in  the 
/r//C('98). 
.    Fritz  Homuiel: 

DieatlisraelilisehtUeberliefer- 
ung;  ET,  Ancient  Hebrew 
7  radition,  '97. 
Geschichte  Babytoniem  u.  As- 
syriens,  '85/?. 
Lightfoot,  Mora  Hebraicce,  1684, 
.     Holmes  and  Parsons,  Vetus  Tesla- 
menlum    Gratum    cam    variis 
ieelioaibus,  1798-1827. 
.     G.    B.   Gray,   Studies    in    Hebrew 
Proper  Names,  '96. 
Henty  Preterved  Smith. 
n  International  Critical  Commentary. 
.     Die  Heilige  Sckrifl.    See  Kautzsch. 
.     Riehm's  ^aJuAuHrferAaoi  des  bibli- 
scben   AUerlhums,  2   vols.,  '84; 
'''.  '93-'94-    Sec  alio  Dclitisch 
(Friedt.). 

,     Israetitiscke  u,  JUdische  Gisckiehle. 

See  Wellbausen. 
.     Introduction. 
.    Introduction     to     Isaiah.        See 

Chcyne. 

.    Iiala.    See  Text  and  Versions. 

.     Ilinerarium       Anionini,      Fortia 
d'UibaD,  '45. 

.    Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  J. 
Journal  of  &e  American   Oriental 

Society,  'nff. 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 

gumim,  the  Talmud  Babti,  etc., 

andMidrashim.'^ff. 
Journal    Asialique,    '53   #-:      7th 

ser.,'73;  8thser.,'83;  9th  ser.,'93. 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis, 'go  g.;  formerly  { '82- 

■88)  called /D«™«/o//*,'5ofi>/C 

of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 
fahrbucher  der  bibl.   IVissensckafl 

('49-'6S)- 
fahrbucher  fur  deutsche   Theohgie, 

■S6-'78. 
The  '  Prophetical '  narrative  of  the 

Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 
P.    Jensen,   Die   A'osmolegie    der 

Babylonier,  '90. 
Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 
Jonathan.     See  Targum. 
FlaviusJoscphus  tb.  37  A.ii.).  ,^«rt'- 

guitaies     Judaica,     De     Bella 
Judairo,   Vita,  contra  Apionem 

(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87-'94). 
Journal  of  Philology.i.  (Nos.  I  and 

2, '68),ii.  (Nos.3and4, '69),tlc. 
Jahrbueherfitr prottstantischel  keo- 

'''g''<  '75-92- 
Jeivish  Quarterly Revieii','S%-'S9jf. 
Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soeicty 

(vols.  1-20,  '34^;   new  series, 

vols.  1-24.  '65-9*;  current  series. 

See  JBL. 

Die Keilinsehriften  u.d.Alte  Testa- 
ment.    See  S4:hrader. 
E.  Kaulzsch ; 

Grammalii    des    Bibl i sell tn- 

Animaisehen,  '84. 
Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Atten 
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KG  . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


KHC 

Ki.    . 

Gtsch. 


Kin{,-\.  . 
Ki.  Preph. 
Klo[»t].    . 

GVI. 

Knlob].    . 


Dit  Apskryphen  u.  Psiudepi- 
graphtn  da  alteit  TMa- 
mtnii,  '98/. 

KiiHns<krifUicht  BiblioUuk, 

Samnilungven ass.u.tai.  Ttxttn 


Edited  by  Scbradei,  in  collabor 
tion  with   L.  Abel,  C  B«zi>ld, 
P.   JenMn,   F.    E.    PeiKr,  and 
H.  Winckler. 
K.  F.  Keil  (d.  '88). 
B.    Kennicort     (1718-83),    Vetut 
TistamiHtum   Hebraicum   ettni 
variis  Uttiombm,  2  vols.,  1776- 
So. 
Kirchingcichichte. 
Keitinschriftea  u.  GcsMchlsfirtek- 

ung.    See  Scbrader. 
Kur^fassUs    txtgttisehts   Hand- 
buck.     See  Di.,  Hiti.,  Knob.,  01. 
Kuitgtfiasttr  KommtHlar  zu  den 
htiligen  SchriJUu  Altia  w.  Nfuen 
Teitaminli  stnoie  tu  dtn   Apct- 
krypkin,    ed.    H.    Slrack    and 
O.  Zeckier,  'i-jg. 
Kuritr      Hand-commintar     zum 
Alten  Ttstanunt,  ed.  Marti,  'tyiff. 
Rudolf  Kineh 

Gischichle  der  Hibrder,  2  vols., 
'88, '91;   Eng.  transl..  His- 
tory of  thi  Hibrmis,   '95- 
'96. 
The  BookefChrenules,  Critical 
Edition  of  tlie  Hebrew  teil, 
'95  (tranilated  by  Bacon). 
R.  David  Kimhi,  circa   laoo  A.D., 
the  famous  Jewish  scholar  and 
lexicographer,  by  whose  exegesis 
the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 
Kimkip  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arabia.     See  W.  K.  Smith. 
.^W(t//Vo/Air/fn{Minor  Prophets). 
See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
.    Aug.    Klosicrmann,    Die    Buchtr 
Samuelis  tindder  K'inige  {'Si)  in 
KGK. 

Geschiekte  da  Vslkes  Israel  bis 
satr  Nedauralion  unler  Esra 
und  Nekemia,  '96. 
Aug.  Knobel  C 1807-63)  in  KGll: 
Exadus  und Ltvilicat,  <*'  by  Dill- 
manni'So;  Der  Prophet  Jesaia, 
'43,  <^),  '61.     See  Dillmann. 
F.  E.  Konig,  Hislerisch-Kritisehes 
Lihrgehdudt     der     HtbrAischen 
Spraihe,  3  vols.,  'Sl-'97. 
Aug.  Kohler. 

Krc  (lit.  'to  be  read'),  a  marginal 

reaiting   which    the   Massoretes 

intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 

text  (Kelhib):   see  below. 

Kelhib  (lit.  '  written  '),  a  reading 

in  the  MT;  see  above. 
Abr.  Kuenen  (l8!8-9l)i 

HiUorisch-  crilisch  Onderzotk 
naar  hti  onlstaan  en  de 
veruimeling  van  dt  Boektn 
des  Ouden  I'erbonds,  3  vols., 
'6l-'65;  i",'85-'8r);  Germ, 
transt.,  Historiseh-kriliseht 
BinUi/ung  in  die  Backer 
des  Alten  Testaments,  '87- 
'92;  ■^a\.\.,The  Hexateuch, 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 


De  Profelen 


Ges.  Abh.   . 
Milt. 


Arm.  St.     '. 
Or.     . 

L  iand-\  S        . 
LBK 

lAvy.NHfVB 
Chald.  Lex. 

Leps.  Denim.   . 
Lightf.       . 


De  GadsdiensI  vatt  Israel,  '69-'70i 

Eng,  transl.,  3  vols.,  ■73-'75. 
f«  der  Prefelie  under  Israel,  '75; 
ET,  '77. 
Gesammeli!  Abhandlungi  asur 
bibl.    Wissenschajt,  (.ieiman 
by  Badde,  '94. 
de     Lagaide,    Librerum     Veleris 
TeslamtiiU   Canonieorum,  Part 
Prior  Grace,  '83. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-'9i)  : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
libri  yettris  Teslamenti  Ape- 

cryphi  Syriace,  '61. 
Cesam  melte.iiha  ndlungen,'66, 
Mitteilungen,  L-iv.,  '84-'89, 

Praverbien,  '63. 

Uebersichl  vbtr  die  im  Ara- 

mSiscben,  Arabisclien,    und 

Hibraiichen  uhlichi  Bildung 

der  Xomina,  '89. 

Beitragt  z.  baktrisiken  Lexiko- 

graphie,  '63. 
Prophtta  Chaldaice,  '71. 
Semitica,  '78 y^ 
ArmtniscAe  Sludien. 
Orientalia,  i.,  '79  ;  ii.,  'So. 
E.  W.   Lane,  An  Arabic-English 

Lexicon,  '63  jK 
W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 

the  Book,  '59;  new  ed.  '94. 
Later    Biblical   Researches.      See 

Robinson. 
J.   Levy,    Ntukebraisches   u.  chal- 
daisches  Wirterbuch,  '^i>-'^&(). 
ChaldSisches  IVorterbuci  iiber 
die  'J'argumim,  '67  #; 
See  K5nig. 
R.  Lepsius,  Denkni'dler  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  u.  Aitkiopiin,  '49-'6o. 
John   Lightfoot  (1602-75),  '/"'''« 

Hehraicce  (1684). 

Joseph    B.     Lightfoot   ('28-'89): 

commentaries    on      Gaialiaat 

(»\   '74);    i'kilippians    {'-i', 

'73)  ;      Colossians   and  Phile- 

"•on  ('75). 

Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Aposlel- 

g/srhichlen     u.    Apostelleginden, 

.  '*3.:'9°- 


LOW  . 

'    >■  ^^^\^'''""''"""  '?"•"""»''- 

Luc. 

.     SeeL.' 

LXXor* 

.     Septuagint.    See  above,  p.  xv /, 

and  Text  anu  Vehsions. 

.     Moaes    MaLnionideS    (1131-1204). 

Exegete,     author    of     Miibntk 

Tcrah,  More  Kebokhim,  cic. 

Mand. 

,     Mand;ean.      See  Ak.\maic,  %  10. 

Marq.  Fund. 

.     J.  Marquarl.  Fandamenlt  israetiti' 

scker  u.  iOdischer  Geschichli,  '06. 

Marti 

.      K.  Marti: 

Gram. 

Xur:^e/assle    Grommalik   d. 

biblisch.Aramaischen 

Sprache,  '96. 

Geschiehle 

der  hraehtischen  J^eligion'^\  '97  (a 

revision  of  A.  Kavser,  Die 

Thiol,  dis  AT). 

fes.      . 

Das  Buck  Jesaia,  in  KHC.'^i). 

Masp. 

.    G.  Maspero; 

Damn  of  Civiliialion,  Egypt 

and  Vhaldea  (!»',  ■96). 

Peuples;    ET  by   McClu 
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MBBA 


Tkt  Strugglt  of  At  Natieru 

— ^iyf^'  Syria,and  Assyria. 

Hisloirt  Ancienne  dts  Peuftts 

diFOrienli^^g.y. 

MonalsbericAl  iter  Berliner  Aka- 


iiDPy     .        .    Afitthiiiuiu;ematJNackricAlettdes 
Dtulidutt      Pa/Sstina-  Ftreins, 

Men         .        .    A.  Sierx,  Arehiv  f.  leissenschafl- 
lUht  Brforsekung d.  AT  ('69). 
Mey..        .        .     Ed.  Meyer: 

GA    -         •  Geschiihle    des    Alterlhums ; 

i,,  Gesch.  d.  Orients  bis  sur 
BeerUndungdes  Penerreiehs 
('84) ;  ii.,  Cesch.  des  Abend- 
landes  bis  auf  die  Per- 
serkrifge  C'93). 
Enisl[ell].  .  Die    Enlslehung   des  Juden- 

Aums,  '96. 
Meyer       .        .     H.    A.    W.    Meyer     (1800-73), 
founder  of  the  series  Krilisch- 
exegetiscker  Kammentar  &ber  das 
Neue  Testament, 
UGIVJ    .        .     ManatsuAri/l  far  Gesch.  u.  IViss. 

des  Jttdenlkums,  '51  #■ 
MH  .        .        .     Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the    Misbna,    To«ephu,    Mid- 
raihim,  and  coniiderable  parti  of 
the  Talmud. 
MI    .        .         •     Mesha      lulcription,      comiaonly 
known  u  the  '  Moabite  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
Mtdr.         .         .    Midraih.    SeeCHR0NiCLES,S6(j). 
Mbb.         .         .     MishnR,   the    standard    collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, byR.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
»»  A.D.)  of  «Kty-three  treatises 
(reprefenting  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  unwritten  law  as  devel- 
oped   by   the    second    century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  sii  groups  or 
Seders  thus ;  —  i.   Zeraim  ( 1 1 
tracUles),  ii.    Mfed  (12),  iii. 
Nishim  (jy.h.JVhUin  (io),». 
/rffdaiiim(u),yi.TBAirmil2). 
'^bSdl  dtl,  i*.  S       Mikwi'Sih,  vi.  6 
AbSih.  i*.  g  Md'rI  KJIJin,  ii.  11 

'ArikbiD,  v.  5  N'aiii,  iii.  1 

BaU  Balhd,  It.  3     NicUrfin.  iii.  3 
B)U  Kvnnd.  h.  i    Ntga  im,  vi.  3 
Utd  Mttn,  n.  a      Nid&,  vi.  7 
BckbaiCih,  *.  4         OhJlaih,  VI.  a 


Cliiillui,  *.  i 


'EiUy&tli.''iT.  7  Sfaibbjih, 

'liflUn,  U.  9  SMbD'S  ' 

GiWn,  iii.  6  ShtWii\ 

HSiljrSth,  !v.  te  SMt:S1!i 


Hiichini,  ii.  J 
R»b  HB(>hJititiiI, 

SuihedrlD,  iv.  4 


TiVidi:;.,' 

KhUS^r''*, 

J^^u^'fr- 

Ui^rSbenI.>.S 

■nriinuHb,  1,  6 

ToharSth,  vL  s 

■D(.rtn,  vL  1. 

H>klifl>h.lv.5 

YSd*yim,  vi.  11 

MlRiUl.K.  IS 

VfMmoth.  iii.  1 

Mf  fli.  y.  a 

MtnKhSth.  Y.  , 

2.S."i9 

Middolh.  T.    lO 

ZtbicMm.  Y.  I 

Massoretictert 

the  Hebrew  texl  of 

the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 

the   early  part   of   the   second 

(temp,    Mishna). 

It    remained 

un vocalised    until 

about   tbe    end    of    the    seventh 

century  a.d.    See  Text. 

Murray      .  A   A'ew    English    Dictionary   on 

HislBTical  PrincipUs,  ed.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray,  '8«  ff.;  also  H. 
Bradley,  '97/. 

Muss-Am.  .     \V.  Muss-Amolt,  A  Concise  Diction- 

ary of  tht  Assyrian  Language, 

'94-99  (A-MAG). 
MVG         .         .     MitlAeilungen     der     Vorderasiat- 
isehtn  Gesellsckaft,  '<jl  ff. 

Nab.  .    Nabatxan.    See  ARAMAIC,  \  4. 

NB  .        .        ,    JVarMiaalbUdung,  Barih;  see  Ba. 
Ne«t1e,  Eig.       .    Die    israelitischen      Eigennamen 

naeh      ikrtr     religionsgeschicht- 

lithen  Bedeutung,  'y6. 
Marg.    .     Atarginalien  a.  Malerialien,  '93. 
Neub.  Geogr.     .     A.  Neubauer,  Gesgraphie  du  Tal- 
mud, '68. 
AW5        .        .     Natural  History  of  the  Biblt.    See 

Tristram. 
NHWB    .         .     Neu-htbr.  u.  ekaldSisches  Wirier- 

buck.     See  Levy. 
DO.    .       .       .    number. 
N6[iai.     .        .    Th.N6ldeke: 

Unters.     .         Unlersuchungtn    1.    Krilik    d. 
Alten  Testaments, '69. 

Alttestamentlicke  LiUeratur,'(A. 
Now.         ,        .    W.  Nowack : 

H\ebr:\  A\rch.'\     Lekriuch      d.      Hebrtliscken 

ArciSoiogie.'g^. 
KL  Proph.  Die    Kleinen    Propketen    (in 

A'A-C),  '97- 
NT  .         .        .    New  Testament,  Neues  Testament. 
01[sb].      .        .    Justus  Olshausen ; 

Pi.   .        .  Die  Psalmen,  '53. 

Lekrb.       .  Ltbrbueh    der  kebr.   Spracke, 

'61  [incomplete]. 
OLZ  (or  Or.  LZ)    OrienlalisHsche        Lilteratur-Zei- 

tung,  ed.  Peiaer,  '98/ 
Ond,         .        .     Hislorisch-eritisck  Ondcrzock.   See 

Kuenen. 
Onk.,  Onq.        .     Onlcelos,  Onqelos.    See  Tai^. 
Onom.       .        .    See  OS, 

OPs.  .         .     Origin  ef  the  Psalter.    SeeCheyne. 

OS   .        .        .     Onomastiea  Sacra,  containing  the 

'name-list*'   of    Eusebius    and 

Jerome   (Lagarde,  I'l,  '87;  the 

pagination  of  I"  printed  on  the 

marifin  of  (*'  is  followed). 
OT   .       .       .Old  Testament. 
OTJC      .        .     Old     Testament     in    Ike  Jeviish 

Church.    See  W.  R.  .Smith. 
P      .        .        .    Priestly  Writer.    See  Hist.  Lit. 
Pj     ,        .        .    Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 
Pal.  .         .     F.  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alten  Pal- 

astina,  '96.     See  also  Baedeker 

and  Reland. 
Palm.         .        .    Palmyrene.     See  Aramaic,  g  4. 
Pal.  Syt.    .        .    Palestinian    Syriac    or    Christian 

Palestinian.    See  Aramaic,  g  4. 
PAOS      .         .     Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 

Society,  'Siff.  (printed  annual iv 

atendot/.J05). 
Par.  .         .      JVo     lag    das      Paradiesf       See 

Delitzsch. 
Pat.  Pal.   .        .     Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  'gs. 
PE   .        .        .    Prcrparatio  Evangilica.  Sue  Euse- 

PEFM^em.']  .  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Me- 
moirs, 3  vols.,  'Si-'Sj. 

PEPQlu.St.]  .  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
[founded  '65]  Quarterly  State- 
ment, 'tgff. 
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REJ 


Mini 


Pence  and  Chipiei : 
Nisloirt  di  CArt  da, 
quite.      &gypti 
Ptra  —  Asic 

Grice  —  £.lru. 


ET:     Ancimt      Egypt,  '83; 

Chttldaa    and  Assyria,  '84; 

Phanida    and    Cyprus,  '85; 

Sardinia,  Judaa,    etc.,  '90; 
PrimiHvt  Grtta,  '94. 

Petbftia,  the  Syriac  vulgUe  (ind- 
jrdcent.).  Vttta  1  estamentum 
Syrieee,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '13,  OT  and 
NT, '24. 

W.  E.  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Cri- 
dms  to  Chmnidis  in  Ikt  Peskitta 
Version,  '97, 

Phoenician. 


I.  J.  Merzog,  32  vols.,  '54-68; 
'«,    ed.   J.  J.  Hetiog,   G.    L. 

PlUt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 
'83;  l«,  ed.  Alb.   Hauck,  vol. 
i,-vii,  [A-Hau],  'g6-'99. 
Preussische Jakrhiicher,  '"Jiff- 
E.   B.  Tylor,   Primitive   CuUKre, 


J,'' 


I.  Tylo 


'91. 


,     The   Prophecies  ef  haiah.     See 
Cheyne. 
Prolegomtna.    See  Wellhaiuen. 
Protestantisehe  Kirthmteitunr fur 
das    Eoangeiische    Deulsehlaud 
(vols,  i.-xliti.,' 54-96)1  conlinued 
ai  Fret.  Monatskejte  C'97  #.)■ 
.    Proceedings  of  the  Society  o/Biili- 
cat  Archicolo^,  '-jZff. 
Payne  Smith,  J  hesaurus  Syriacus. 

,     Redactor  or  Editor. 
,     RedactorCs)  of  JE. 

Deuteronomistic  Editor(i). 
.    Priestly  Redactor(s). 
.     H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Tie  Cuneiform 
Inscripiiam   of    Western    Asia, 

i.-v.  C6i-'84;  iv.  «i, '91). 
.    Rabbinical. 

i.e.   Rabbenu   Shelomoh    Yi^alci 

(1040-1105),     the     celebrated 

Jewish  commentator. 
Recueil  de  travaux   retatift  a  la 

philol.  et  a   I'ArcheoI.  igypl.   et 

assyr.  '-joff. 
.    Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  i.,  '80;  li. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;  and  so  on. 
Reland,  Pa/aslina  ex  Monunietttis 

iitttriius  illustrata,  z  vols.,  1714. 

.    Revue  semitique,  '93^ 

.     Die    B&cher   Hichler   «,    Samuel. 

Sec  Badde. 
.    Edward  Rubinion : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, Alt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Pttrita,  a  Journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  i%^  {\.-w.,'4l 
=  BKi".  i.-ii.,  '56). 
Later  Biblical  Restarchis  in  Pales- 
\e  and  the  adjacent  Regions,  a 


^aphy   of  the  Holy 


Journal  oft, 
185a  ('565. 


Ryi. 

Saad. 


SB  AW     . 
SBE 


KGF 

KAT 
COT 


J'H 


4#-)- 
■£ofthe  I 


Rteords  of  the  Past,  being  English 
tratalatiom  of  the  Ancient  Mon  u- 
ments  of  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia,  ed.  S.  Biich,  vols,  i.-xii. 
('73-'8l).  Newseriea[A'/^ii]ed. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  •88-'9J. 
See  AssvRiA,  J  35. 

Religion  0/  the  Semites.  See  W, 
R.  Smith. 

Revised  Version  (NT,  '80!  OT, 
'84;  Apocrypha, '95). 

G.B.Winer(i7S9-i858),J/WwA<-j 
Reahvirttrbuch,  '20;   '",  3  vols.. 


Ryssel;  cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 

R.  Sa'adya  (Seadya;  At.  Said), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian   and    lexicographer    (b. 

893)1  Explanationsofthe>(a;M.r- 
legomena  in  the  Ol',  etc. 
SalKean,       less       6Ltitigly       called 
Himyaritici   the  name  given  to 
a   class  of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 

Sabaischt  DenkmaUr,  edd.  MQller 
and  Mordtmann. 

Samariian. 

Sitatngsberichte  der  Berlinischen 
Akadcmit  der  Wissenschoflen. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  MUller,  50  vols.  1S79/ 

[Otherwise  known  as  Ihc  Poly 
chrome  BibW]  The  Sacred  Boots 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eiig. 
Iransl.,  with  Explanatory  A'otes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ;  pre- 
pa  red  by  eminent  biilieal  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edited,  leith  tie  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  by  Paul 
Haupl,  'cyjff. 

Haupt:  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  OU 
Testament :  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  in 
colours,  with  nates,  prepared  by 
eminetUbiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
7f  Paul  Haupt, 'li^ff. 


[?■"■]  ■■ 
Kcilinsehriflen  u.  Ceschichts- 

forschung,  '78. 
Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,'^2;  ''','83. 
Eng.  Iransl.  of  KAT'-^^  by 
O.  C  Whitehonsc,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
'85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the  German  is  retained  in 
the  roa^in  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
E  Schuret: 

Ceschickte  des  JUdisclun  Volket 
im  Zeitalter  Jcsu  Ckristi ; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politische  Ge- 
■chichte,  '901  ii.  Die  Inncren 
Z  upland  e  Palltstinas  u.  des 
jQilischen   Volkes   im   Zeitalter 
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Smend,  Listen 


Kin. 


Jesa  ChrisU,  '86;  new  ed.  vol, 
li.  Die  Inneren  Zustande,  '98, 
vol.  ill.  Das  Judenthum  In  der 
Zeistreuung  u.  die  jQdische  LiCe- 
ratur,  '98. 

Ei  of  above  ('90  #:).  Vols.  1  / 
(i>^  Div.  i.  vols.  1  /)  =  ¥ol,  I 
of  Gennan;  vols.  3^5  (,i.e^  Div, 
ii,  vols.  I'3)  =  vq1.  z  of  German 
[  =  vob.lL,iii.of('>]. 

J,   Seiden,   de  Jure    uaturaJi    el 
genHumjuxIa  diuipUnam  Ebra- 
drum,  7  bki.,  1665. 
de  Diis  Syris,  1617, 

Slnaitic;   see  ARAMAIC,  §  4. 
Smend,   Die    Listen    der  Bueker 
Esra  u.  Nthctitiah,  '81. 

George  Adam  Smith : 

The  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  especially  — 


Churci,  '94  (additions  (o ' 
'96.) 
.    ■WiUiamRobertson5mlth('46-'94): 
Tit  Old  Tistameni  in  the  Jewish 
CAurch,'&i\  <"i,reviaedandniuch 
enlarged,  '92:   (Germ,  IransI,  by 
Rolhstein,  '94). 
.     The  Prophtis  of  Israel  and  their 
plaie  in  History,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '8l;    '«, 
with     introduction    and     addi- 
tional notes  by  T.  K,  Cheyne, 
'95- 
.     KitisAip  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Araka,  '85, 
«.]  Lectures  on    the    Religion   of   tie 
Semites:    Itt  ser.,  The   Funda- 
mental   Inslitutions,   '89;     new 
and  revised  edition  (^5l'>),  '94; 
Gecm.  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 
[The  MS  notes  of  Ibc  later  Burnett 
Lectures — on  Priesthood,  Divina- 
tion and  Prophecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism    and    Cosmogony  — 
remain    unpublished,    but    are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Eneyctepadia  Bililica  as 
'  Burnett  Lects.  MS.]  ' 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
itt  eonnectien  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 
De  Legihus  Hebrccerum  Ritualibus 

(2  vols.  1727). 
Siegfried   and   Slade,  Hebrdisches 
WSrterbuck   turn    Allen    Testa- 
■.'93- 


AtageioShlte  Aiademisehe  Re- 
den  u.  Athandlungen,  '99. 
Studien  und  KriHktn,  '2Zff. 
Stadiasmus    itiagni    maris    (Mar- 

Studio  Bihlica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archaology  and  Criticism  and 
kindred  su6;ects,  4  vols.,  '8s-'9i. 

H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old  Testament 
in  Creek  according  to  the  Septua- 
^"n/.- l»,  ■S7-'94;  <", '9S-'99- 

Sitiungsieriehfe  d.  Wiener  Aka- 
demit  d.  Wissensehaften. 


Syt..        . 

Tab.  Peul. 


PS-JOH 

TBS 


Sxius]  R[e. 
ceptus] 


Theol.  Studien 
Thes. 


NHB 
TSBA       . 


Untersueh. 


Symmachus,  author  of  a  Greeic 
version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(.iWal00A.D.).     SeeTtJtT. 

Syriac,     See  Aramaic,  %  \i  /■ 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Desiardins, 
'68. 

Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusatcm, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  brolten  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive comment  called  GemEra. 
See  Law  LiTEBATuitE. 

Targuin,     SeeTExr. 

The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jeru- 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

Targum  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum  to  [he  Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 

The  Targ.  to  the  PenUteuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan, 

Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis: 
see  Wellhausen;  or  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel:  see  Driver, 

tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 

The  'received  text'  of  the  NT. 
See  Text. 

Thenius.  die  SScher  Samuelis  in 
KGH,'a,2;  <*i.'64;  («.L5hr,'98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  cen- 
tury), author  of  a  Greeic  veruon 
of  the  Old  Teslamem  ('  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation ').     See  Text. 

Studien.  published  in  connection 
with  7/1.  r (see  Deuteronomy, 
§  33=>- 

See  Gescnius. 

R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syria- 
.'68#. 


Grace,     editio    octava     crilica 
maior,  '69-'7a. 
Tkeologische         Literaturteitung, 

See  Law  Literature. 

S.  P.  Tregelles,  The  Greek  New 
Testament ;  edited  from  ancient 
authorities,  'y]-'^2. 


The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

<»',  ■89. 
Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib.  ArchaoL, 


Untersuehungen.      See   Ni51< 

Winckler. 
Die    biblische   Urge^chichle. 

Budde. 


The  OldandNew  Testaments(AV) 
edited  -miti  various  rendering!, 
etc.,   by  T.   K.  Chcyne,    S.   R. 
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Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  duke, 

A.  Goodwin,  W,  S«nd«y  (NT) 

[otherwise  known  ai  the  Quten's 

prittttn'  BibteX. 
Vet.  Lat  ,         .    VersioVctus  Latma;  the  old-Latin 

version  (made  from  the  Greek)  ; 

later  inperseded  by  the  Vulgate. 

See  Text  and  Veksions. 
Vg.  .         .        .     Vulgate,    Jerome's    Latin    Bible: 

OT  from  Heb.,  KT  a  revision 

ofVet  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5tb  cent.).  See  Text. 


TBS 
Pkar.  u. 


Wetst«iD   . 
Well. 


[    Chr. 


KLProfk. 


rantur  Diisirlatig  ('70). 
Der  Ttxtder  Bmhir  SamutlU 

Die  PhariiS/ru.d.Sndducaer; 
eim  UnltriueAung  cur  in- 
neren  judUihen  GeichichI 
('74). 

Ctsekithli  Israeli,  vol.  i.  ('78). 

3nd  ed.  of  Gesch.,  entitled 
Preiegontena  sur  Crick.  Is- 
raels, '83;  ET  '85;  4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 

Isratlitisikt  ».  Judisrhe  Ge- 
sc&ichle,  '94;  '",  '97;  an 
amplification  of  Adriss  der 
Ceich.  Israels  u.  Jstda's  in 
'  Skizien  u.  Vorarbeiten,' 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduclion  of 
'Israel'  in  fflW  ('81;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Prol. 
['85}  and  separately  as 
Skefch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
Judah,'-*^,  '91). 

Seste  Arabiscken  Heidentumt 
(in  'Skiizenu.  Vorarbeiten') 


_C87; 


'97)- 


Die  Kltintn  Prophelen  Sttr- 

sent,   mit  Nolen   ('91;  <'>, 

'98). 

Die   Composition   des    Hexa- 

teueks  und  der  hisloriseheit 

Bueher  dts  AUm  TesSamcnts 

('85;    Zweiter  Dtuck,  mit 

NacbtrSgen,  '891  originally 

published  in  JDT21  39'  ff., 

h6].  22  4=7  ['77].  and  in 

Sleek,  £(«/.  (*\  '78). 

fyslem  der  Altsynagogalen  PalasH- 

nischen  TAiologie ;  01  Die  Ijhren 

des  Talmud,  '8o(edited  by  Frani 

DelitiBch  and  Georg  Schneder- 

inann) ;    1",  fudische   Thenlogie 

auf   Grund  des    Talmud  und 

vtrwandler   Sekrifltn,  '97    (ed. 

Schnedermann). 

J.  J.  Wetslein,  Novum  Teslamen- 

turn  Graeum,  etc.,  2  vols,  folio  ; 

«75i-'75'- 

,    Wetzslein,  Ausgew&hlle  grieehisihe 

und  laleinisihe   Inschriflen,  ge- 

sammtlt    auf   Kcisen    in    Sen 

Traehontn    und  um   das  Ilau- 

rSngebirgt^dl  \  Reiseheriehl  iiier 

Haurdn  und  TrachontH,  'bo. 

.    WeUhausen-Furneis,   The  l>ook  of 

Psalms  C'98)  in  SPOT  (Eng.). 

.    Westcott  and  Hod.  7'ie  New  Tes- 

lament  in  the    Original    Greek, 


Wi. 

Hugo  Winckler : 

Vnters. 

Untcrsuchungen  s.  AUorienlal- 

itcien  Ctsehichle,  '89. 

Jl^lelt]. 

Uni. 

ungen,  '92. 

CBA 

Geschiehte  Bafyhniem  u.  As- 

syriens,  '92. 

AOFqxAF 

AlturienialiseAe   forschungen. 

ist  ser.  i.-vi..  ■g3-'97;  ind 

ser.(^;^W)i.,'98/ 

GI     .        . 

GesMclite   Israels   in   einzel- 

darstillungen,  i.  '95. 

Sarg.          . 

Die  Keilsehrifltexte  Sargons, 

'89. 
Die    Thontaftin   von    Ttll-tl- 

KBi.       . 

Amarna  (ETMetcalf). 

Wilk. 

J.   G.   WUkimon,    Manners    and 

CuslBms  of  Ike  Ancient  Egyptians, 
'37-'4i;«>byBirch,3vok.'78. 

Winer       .       . 

G.B.  Winer: 

RWB 

Bibl.    Ktahi^rlerbuch ;     see 

WRS 
WZKM  . 

Yakut 


kWB. 

Grammatik  des  neutestament- 
licken  Sprac/iidioms'^',  neu 
bearbeitet  von  Paul  Wilh. 
Schmiedel,  '94/::  ETT  of 
ah  ed.,  W.  F.  Nlouilon,  >. 
.  See  As.  H.  Eur. 
.     W.  Wright : 

Lectures  en  the  Comporatire 
Grammar    of  the    Semitic 
Languages,  '90. 
B.  A    Grammar  of  the    Arabic 

Language,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Caspari  and 
edited,  with  numerous  iidi/i- 
trens  and  come/ions  bv  W. 
Wright;  1"  2  vuls..'74-'7i: 
(')  revised  by  W.  Koberlsin 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
vol.  i.  '96,  vol.  ii.  '98. 
.    William    Robertson   Smith.      See 

Smith. 
.     fViener  ZeUschrift  fUr  d.  Kunde 

des  ilorgenlandes,  87  j?: 
,  The  well-known  Arabian  geo- 
graphical writer  (1179-1229}. 
Kilab  Mojam  el-Bulddn  edited 
by  F.  Wustenfeld  {Jacufs  Geo- 
graphischis  Wdrlerbuch,  '66-' ;o), 

.     Zeitse&rifi  (Journal). 

.    Z(ilschnfl  fur  Atsyriologie  u.  ver- 

loandte  Gebiete,  '86^. 
,    Zeitichrififur  Agyptiscbe  Sprache 

u.  Alferthtimsiundt.  '(tiff. 
.     Zeitschriftf&e  die  Altleslamenlliclie 

IVissemeha/l.  'ilff. 
.     Zcilschrift  dee  Deiitsc/icn  Motg/n- 

landisclien  Gesellscb-ifi,  '^fiff. 
.     Zeilsefiriftdcs  Deulschen  PalSstina- 

vereins,  '^%ff. 
.     Zeitschrift flir  Keilsciri/i/orsehmig 

und  verioandle    Gebule,   '84  /, 

continued  as  ZA. 
.    Sec  WZKM. 
.     Zeitschrift  f&r  iirihliike    iViisen- 

schaft  u.  iirehiichcs  I.elvu  (ed. 

Luthardt),  i.-ix.,  'So-'Sy^. 
Zeitschrift fUr  die  gesammie  luther- 

ischt  Tkeclogie  und  Kirche,  '40- 

'78. 
.     Zeitschrift    fur     Theologie    und 
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Ohnelklsch-Richter 
SAfA  W 
S(yr.)c(ur.) 


ADDITIONAL   ABBREVIATIONS 

AllchriillUht  Litttratur:  e.g.— 

Adolf  Hamack.  GeschichU  dir  allchristlicken  Lilteraturdh  EustHai, 

of  which  there  appeared  in  1B93  Pi.  I.  Die  Ueierli'/eruag  uitd  dcr 

Btiland.  and  in  1B97,   Pi.    II,  Die  Chnmologie.  vol.  I.  down  lo 

Irenieus  (cited  alsd  as  Chrmol.,  i). 
Guslav   KrUger.    CesMckle   der  a!tcAri4llichen    Lilteratur  in    i/in 

eri/en  drti  Jahrhunderien.    1S9J  (in  Gniadriss  drr  Thtotogisckin 

WiatHsciaJtm). 
F.  Spiegd,  Die  all-ptrsiicluH  KiiUnsckriflat,  i86a,  «  iBSt. 
Cheyne,  Crilica  Biilica.  1903. 
Geichickli  Aegypltni. 
W.  C.  van  Manen,  HandUiding  voor  dt  Oudchristelijkt  Leiteriundi, 

1900. 
M.  H.  Ohnefalseh-Richler,  Kypros.  die  BUel.uad  Homer.  1893. 
Siltungiberiehleder  Kiniglieifn  Atademieder  WwjrttJcAo^ji,  Munich. 
Ciirelonian  Syriac  version  of  NT  (see  Text,  %  as). 
Sioaitic  Syriac  version  of  NT  (see  Text,  g  35). 
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Arranged  tucording  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  first  itntial.     Joint  authorship  L 
possible  indicated  thus :  A,  B.  ^  1-5  ;  c.  D.  ^  6-10. 


A.E.a 

A.B.a.1 

B.a. 

C,F.  B. 

aH.T. 
aH-w. . 

0.  p.  T. 
ca.  H. 


Bevan,   Anthony   Ashlev,    Lord   Al- 
moner's  Professor   of   Aratsc,   Caiu- 

McGiffeht.  A,C.,    D.D.,   Professor  of 

Church  History  in  Union  Theological 

Seniinary,  New  York. 
COWLEV,    A.    E.,    M.A.,    Sub-librarian 

Bodleian  Library-,  and  Fellow  of  Mag 

dalen  College,  Oxford. 
Ship(,EV,  a.  E.,  M.A.,  F.ZS.,   Fellow 

Tulot,  and  Lecturer,  Chrisis  College 

Cambridge. 
Kennedy,    Rev.    Archibald    R.    S. 

M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  ani 

Semitic  Languages,  Fdinburgh. 
Stade,  Behshahd.  D.D.,  Professor  of 

Old  Teslament  Exegesis, 
BOKNKr,  Rev.  C.  F..  M.A. 


Heb 


and    Fell 


John'; 


Collie. 
Toy.  C.  H.  ,  D.  U.  ,  Professor  of  Hebn 

Harvard  University. 
Johns,  Rev.  C.  H.  W.,  M.A..  Assist 

Chaplain,     Queens'     Collq^,     Ca 

Tiei.e,  The  late  C.  P.,  D.D,,  Professor  of 

ihe  Science  of  Religion,  Leyden. 
Hogarth,     David     George,     M.A., 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Meyeh,   Eduabd,    Professor  of  Ancient 

History,  Berlin. 
Nestle,  C.  Eb.,  D.D..  Professor  in  the 

Evangelical  -  Theological       Seminary, 

Maulbronn.  WUitembcrg. 
Gould,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
BuaKiTT,  F.  C,  M.A.,  Cambridga 


I.  H.  B, 
I.  W. 

LW.  H. 


r.  D.  P. 


Brown,  Rev.  Fbascis,  D.D.,  Dawn- 
port  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  Languages  in  the  Union 
" binary,  Ne«  "     ' 


Cook 


Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Smith,    Rev.    George    Adam.   D.D., 

LL.D..  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 

Testament    Exegesis,      United     Iree 

Church  College,  Glasgow. 
Gray,     Rev.     G.      Buchanan,     M,.\., 

D.D.,   Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Mans- 

Reld  College,  Oxford. 
"     .,  G.  F.,  M.A.,  British  Museum. 


MOL 


,    Rev.    GeoR 


,   D.D.,   Pro- 


fessor of  Theology,  Hnriar 
Box,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.. A.  (Oxon.(,  London. 
WiNCKLKR,  H..  Ph.D.,  I-rivat-docent  in 

.'y.-niitic  Philologv,  Kcrlin. 
Hocc,    Hope   U'.,    M.A.,    Professor  of 

Semitic    Languages,    Victoria  Univer- 
sity, Manchester. 
Abrahams,  Israel.  Reader  in  Rabbinic, 

Cambridge. 
Benzingkr,    Dr.    IMMAMT.I..     formerly 

Prival-docen[       in      Old      Testament 

Theoli^y,  Berlin, 
Perct/,  Rev,  ls\CAR  John,  Professor  of 

Semitic    Languages,     Syracuse      L'ni- 

VFisily,  New  York. 
Robinson,    The  Verj'  Rev.    J.    Armi- 

TAGE,  D.D..  Dean  of  Weslminsfer. 
Pbinle,    J.     D.,     Ph.D.,     Professor    of. 

Semitic  Languages  and   Comparative 

Philology.  New  York  Universilv. 
Jeremias,  Johannes,  Ph.D.,  Leipsic, 
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ii.a 
o.a  w. 

P.Q. 

F.  w.  a. 

S.A.C. 
S.B.D. 


MVHES,    J.    L.,    M.A.,   F.S,A..  StudeQt 

and  Tutor  of  Chrisi  Church,  Oxford. 
Massie.  John,  M.A.,  Yales  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Eiiegesis  in  Mansfield 

College,  Ox  fold. 
MOFFATT.  Rev.  James,  D.  D, ,  Dundonald, 

Ayrshire. 
Wellhausen,  Julius,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Semitic  Philology,  Gottingen. 
Geldner.    K. ,    Ph.D.,     Professor    of 

Sanscrit,  Berlin. 
Marti,  Karl,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old 

Testament  Exegesis  and   (he  Hebrew 

Language.  Berne. 

Cannby,  Maurice  A..  M.A.  (Oxon.), 

London. 
M-Lean,    NoRMAtj,   M.A.,   Lecturer  in 

Hebrew,  and  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge. 
Schmidt.    Nathan  a  el,     Professor    of 

Semilic    Languages    and    Literatures, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Whitehouse.  Rev.   Owen  C,  M.A., 

D.  D, ,     Principal     and     Professor     of 

Biblical    Exegesis    and    Theology    in 

the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College, 

Cheshunt,  Herts. 
Gardner,?.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Professor 

of  Classical  Archjeology,  Oxford. 
ScHMTEDEL,  PAUL  W. ,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Xew  Testament  Exegesis.  Zurich. 
Cook.  Stanllv  A.,  M.A..  Fellow  of 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Driver,  Rev,  Samuel  Rolles,  D.U, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Pinches,  Theophilus  G.  ,  LL.D. , 
formerly  of  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian Depart  ment  iu  the  British 
Museum. 

Ckeyne.  Rev.  T.  K.,  D.LitL.  D.D.. 
Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  at   Oxford,   Canon  of 


w.  ai 

W.  C.  T. 


W.3.V 
W.  K.  1 


Allen,  Rev.  W.  C,  M.A..  Chaplain. 
Fellow,  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  and 
Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Manen.  W.  C.  van,  D.D..  Professor  of 
Old-Chrislian  IJtemiuie  and  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis.  Leyden. 

Ross.  W.  D..  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

Ehbt,  W.,  Ph.D.,  Leipsic. 

ADDts.  Rev.  W.  E.,  M.A..  Lecturer  in 
Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford. 

Bennett,  Rev.  W.  H,.  LilLD..  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature.  Hackney  College.  London, 
and  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  Xew  College,  London. 

WoodHOUSE,  W.  J.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  L'niversiiv  of  Sydney. 

^tULLER,  W.  Max,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Literature,  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

Smith.  The  late  W.  Robertson.  D.D., 
Adams    Professor   of    Arabic,     Cam- 

Thiselton-Dveh,  Sir  William  Tur- 
ner, K.C.M.G..  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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QUAIL  (1^.  tildw,  Kr,  1*^,  «iiw,-  opTVro- 
MHTP& ; '  cotKrHtx),  Menlioned  in  EV  in  E1.IB13 
Nil  llji/  Ps.  IO640  Wisd,  16s  19nt ;  ep  "pa  i]it.  Ps. 
78t7.  Thai  the  quail,  not  the  saod-grouse  (?)  or 
the  locusi  (Hasselquist's  olternatives.  Travcli,  443)  or 
the  crane  (Dean  Stanley  and  H.  S.  Palmer,  see 
anl,  is  generally  recognised. 


The  Ai.  wocd  k 
fouadtrCNicbu 


(■774)" 


InEgi-p. 


EituDBii-loUfii,  the  c< 
anboo^  ihc  PhKniciait 


1.    The  imail  wu  umually  ucrifi«3 
9  (Alhen.  047.  rcrened  to  by  WRS, 


wH>bi 


The  Columii  ioninunis  or  C.  dactylisonani  ai  orni- 
ibologisis  15  well-known  in  the  Sirtailic  peDinsula.  where 
it  puses,  migrating  norihward  in  spring,  in  immense 
Bights.  Tristram  found  them  in  the  Jordan  valley 
{Ijind  <tf  Istatl.  460).  They  arrive  in  Palestine  in 
March  and  April— though  a  few  remain  there  during 
the  winter — on  the  way  10  their  breeding-pbcea  in  the 
plains  and  cornfields  of  the  upper  country.  Even  these 
flocks  are  said  10  be  surpassed  in  numbera  hy  the 
autumn  flight  when  Ihey  return  S.  to  their  winter- 
ijuarteiB.  The  quail  flies  veiy  low,  which  Dillmann 
5up[>os«l  10  ejipliin  the  important  clause  at  the  end 
of  NilIIji  [iml  see  §  2).  It  is  soon  fatigued,  and 
bence  (alls  an  easy  prey  to  man.  160,000  have  been 
captured  in  a  season  at  Capri,  where  their  plump  flesh 


lhor» 


med   3 


of  tl 


■  Medite 


s  all  3 


There  are  two  references  to  a  supply  of  quails  for  the 
food  of  the  Israelites— i-ii. ,  in  Ex.lflij/   (scene,  the 
'  ~'  -"-e  way  to  Sinai). 


wilderness  □ 


n  Nu.  11 


,  (so 


hattaavab.  after  the  departure  from  Sinai). 
*"  The  former  belongs  to  P.  He  has  just 
made  Moses  and  Aaron  lell  the  Israelites  thai  in  Ihe 
evening  Ihey  shall  know  that  Yahwt  has  brought  (hem 
out  of  Egypt,  and  thai  in  [he  morning  they  shall  see 
Yahwfs  glory  (™.  6/|.  The  evening  event  is  the 
arrival  of  Ibe  quails  r  the  morning  event  is  the  lighting 
down  of  Ihe  manna.  The  redactor  has  omitted  Fs 
account  of  Ibe  fall  of  Ihe  manna,  the  passage  from  '  the 
<iew  lay  round '  to  ■  has  given  you  to  eat '  being  J's  (see 


mt  it  given  by  J. 


Baentscb).  The  narrative  in  Nu.  11  [J]  Is  much  more 
detailed.  The  announcement  of  the  quails'  specifies  a 
month  as  the  period  dtu'ing  which  quails  should  be  eaten; 
after  Ibis  the  flesh  was  to  become  loathsome  to  the  eaters. 
The  coming  of  Ihe  quails  is  thus  described  (1^.3.-34}. 
'  And  a  wind  from  Yahwt  [a  SE.  wind.  Ps.  7Si6]  took 
up  quails  from  the  sea  [read  □t'lD  Hiq  ''  luip  m-n].'  and 
made  them  to  fall  by  the  camp,  about  a  day's  journey 
□n  this  side,  and  a  day's  journey  on  the  other  side, 
round  aboul  the  camp,  like  heaps  of  wheat*  (o-DTjrlM) 
on  the  lace  of  the  grotmd.'  The  appropriateness  of 
the  figure  is  clear  from  what  follows.  '  And  the  people 
rose  up  all  that  day.  and  all  the  night,  and  all  the 
neil  day,  and  gathered  the  quails :  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers,  and  they  spread  them  all 
about  for  themselves  [to  dry  Ihem)  round  about  the 
camp'  Bui  Ibe  result  was  a  fatal  malady.  'White 
the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  leelh,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  anger  of  Yahwi  was  kindled  against  Ihe  people,'  ett^ 
The  stcny  (with  which  ep  Ps.  78>s-3i)  is  told  to  account 
for  the  name  '  Kibrolh-batlaavah'  (graves  of  lust) ;  it 
belongs  to  the  large  class  of  Eeilological  trends.  The 
more  correct  name,    however,   is  probably   'Taberah.' 

See  KiBROTH-HATTAAVAH.  T.  K.  C. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  incident  needs  some  better 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  theslatemenl  ofArislolle 

""»"»».  quailseai  poisonous  things— <./..  helle. 
bore^which  are  harmful  to  men.  Il  may  be  more 
instruclive,  therefore,  to  give  a  parallel  case  from 
the  Elizabethan  voyages.  The  ship  '  Desire '  be. 
longing  to  Cavendish's  last  and  ill-taled  expedition 
to  the  east  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  put  back  for  home 
from  the  Siraits  of  Magellan  in  159a.  They  came  to 
anchor  at  a  harbour  in  Patagonia,  named  after  the 
vessel  Port  Desire,  and  found  on  an  island  near  il  such 
numbers  of  penguins  that  the  men  could  hardly  go 
withoui  treading  on  them.  A  party  of  twenty-two 
men  was  landed  on  the  island  to  kill  the  birds  and  dry 
them  on  the  rocks.     From  30th  Oct.   to  land  Dec 

1  (The  nadilioniil  lot  conuim  tw>  impiolubiliiiii— pBl, 
applied  id  a  wind  (Putk  should  put  us  on  our  guard),  and 
»''  (•,  Xtwipojrtv},  from  "!,  which  omirs  again  only  in  Ps. 
»0 10,  where  (we  Che.  P,.m  ■!  1>  comipl.  Bolh  words  ipiing 
out  of  Ihe  reading  HbJ,  which  alone  4uilt  Ihe  seiue.  The 
CDTTupIion,  however,  nuu  be  very  old  because  of  PS.VS36. — 


"  [The  te 


5 '  (D^niwi),  which  ihe  co 
l)  thovgbl   itia^  large  crai 


{■.i.^"v-^-^'"li^t^7'hiih''m\ihi'''^'i^^    Onlv'™.  "sub. 
servience  10  Wfhtu  prevenied  ui  from  seeltig  thai  ihe  true  leil 


yGoogle 


QUABBIES 

they  killed  and  dried  ao.ooo  ;  ihe  caplainfjohn  Dflvis), 
Ihe  raaiter,  and  John  Lane,  ibe  narraior,  were  able  lo 
make  a  small  quantity  of  salt  by  evaporaiiog  sea-v,-ater 
in  holes  of  the  rocks,  wherewiih  they  sailed  a  certain 

Vfere  with  manna  from  heaven.'  Only  14,000  dried 
penguins  could  be  got  on  board.  The  crew  were  put 
on  rations  of  which  the  principal  part  was  five  penguins 

time  after  that  disease  broke  om.  the  dried  birds 
hiiving  begun  10  breed  a  Inrge  worm  in  appalling 
Dumbers  in  the  warmra-  laliludcs. 

Various  sympioras  of  the  malady  here  described  are 
sufficiently  chanicteristic  of  the  acute  dropsical  form  of 
the  disease  called  beri-beri  (some  derive  tbe  tiame  from 
the  Arabic) ;  there  are,  however,  dropsical  conditions 
caused  by  parasitic  worms  apart  from  the  special  dietetic 
errors  10  which  bcri-ben  is  commonly  ascribed.  But, 
however  ibis  may  be.  Ibe  parallelism  between  the  two 

and  Ihe  quail  is  a  fat  bird,  like  the  penguin,  which  would 
corrupt  the  more  easily  if  it  were  dried  wilh  its  fat.  In 
Si.  KiUla,  where  the  diet  used  to  be  of  air-dried  gannels 
and  fulinan,  il  was  customary  lo  remove  the  (at  before 


-gi 


t.c.,ga 


.  §3- 


QUA&EISS  (RV°w-  'graven  images';  D'S^pfe ; 
Tt^N  r^YlTToJN:  idoh.  Judg.8.9«it).  Theff,f/fm 
near  Gilgal  arc  a  well-knoWD  landmark.  Heb,  usage  of 
fi^sei  favours  the  sense  -sculptured  sacred  sionei'  (so 
Moore,  Budde).  Mauy  scholars  find  an  allusion  to  ihe 
Uones  mentioned  in  josh.  4Bxi.  If  so,  fiiilim  is  used 
in  its  original  sense  of  '  hewn  stones.'  Cp  Ass,  faiallu, 
a  pillar  ;  Tg,  Pesh.  give  '  quarries,'  a  guess, 

Tbt  view  of  Ihe  Ehud-Hory  idvoaiEil  eliewhore  (kc  Iericho, 
I  l),  which  delects  in  underlyine  form  in  which  the  place- 
namei.  now  terrupled.  ware  at  iBe  Negeb,  throws  douhl  on 
both  the  above  tMorJCL  Among  Ihe  pcasibU  corniptioni  of 
SkBO*-  (^hmael)  i.  St«  or  S-m;  cp  Shelhth.  In  ord«  to 
evcape  lo  Seu-ah  (tor  ihe  reading  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
■ee  SeiR.111).  Ehud  had  10  pass  an  oulpoil  oT  lnhnweliies 
<-Jerihn.eeU™);  for  Eflon,  lb*  Mifrite  king,  wu  >  Jerah- 

'  Jentbmecl ')     For  D-^-Ob  ^*^  ibertlbre  probably  d^^hddp^ 
».  Joah.TsRV»«.,  K^HEMKIM.  T.  K.  C, 


QUARTUS  {KOY&pTOC  [Ti.  WH])adds  hissaluia- 
tion  10  that  of  Tertius.  addressed  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  at  the  close  of  Rom.  16(31/.).  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  Jews  who 
were  eipelled  from  Rome  by  Claudius.  See,  further, 
SlHO.t  (ihe  CjTenian), 

In  Ihe  lists  of  the  jevenlv  dia:iplei  by  Ihe  Pseudo-DonKheus 
and  p9cudo- Hippolytus  he  appc^irs  *■  bishop  of  Berytui. 
In  ihe  ap«rypha1  Acli  e/  PtItranJ  FitulYx  ii  ■  Deinber  of 
Ihe  prxiortan  sassi,  om  of  Ihe  loklieri  who  bav*  chai(*  of 


QTTATEBNIOH  (tctraAion:  Acts  12 1),  a  guard 
of  four  soldiers. 

QUEEN  OF  HEA'VEH  (Q^n  TC^ ;  «  h  Bd.ci- 
AiCCi  TOY  OYP*N0T'  except  Jer.TiB  h  CTpATii  TOY 
1  Cnlt  OYPAnOy'  [Aq.  Sym,  Theod.  fiaciXiCCH] ; 
Vg,  regina  caeli .-  Pesh.  fulMn  kmayvd. 
except  Jer.  44 19  maliat  hmnyyd  ,'  Tr.  K-OB*  113313), 
nn  object  of  worship  10  which  offerings  were  made  by 

the  sevenlh  century  and  by  Jewish  refugees  in  Egjpt 
after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  :  see  Jer.  1  ift-w  44  is-jo. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  worship  appears,  from 
Jeremiah's  description,  10  have  been  the  offering  of  a 
special  kind  of  cakes  which  were  made  by  the  Jewish 
women  wiib  the  assistance  of  their  families  ( '  ihe  boys 


QUEEN  OF  HHAVEN 

galhcr  firewood  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire  and  the 
women  knead  dough  to  make  cakes,'  etc..  Jer.  1  li;  cp 
4I19).  The  cakes  were  offered  to  tbe  deity  by  tire 
(44isi7jK  II 15 ;  iiilrir.  Top.  erroneously  translated  in 
EV.  '  bum  incense ').  and  the  burning  was  accompanied 
bylib.-ilions(44i;/).  These  rites  were  performed  'in 
Ihc  cities  of  Judab  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ' 
(7>7  4417) ;  the  worship  seems  to  have  been  domestic, 
and  perhaps  specifically  a  woman's  cult  <  see  4415  iiiajt:' 
Ihai  the  men  assist  in  the  preparations  (7 13|  and  assume 
■    ■       "  '    ■  sponsibilily   (44ij^l  ' 


wilh  it 
which  the  prevalence  of  Ihe 


worship   is   aflirmed 
Jer.7.a  44i9t;' 


(*4.7 

The 

Xtiiiw*«,  and  in  the  latter  passage  x""""'*  [Q'J- 
Xavpavet  [k*]  ;  Vg,  fliu/ala;  Pesh.  laulkdri.  a  species 
of  sacrificial  cikes;*  Tg.  [-oTj  or  jijmj,  perhaps 
X0»8piTai,*  (Jen.  4O16)  were  rightly  compared  by 
Chrysoslom  and  other  early  commentators  lo  ibe  nwarit 
or  i^MBoro  of  Ihe  Greeks,  of  which  there  were  many 
varieties.  *  Soma  of  these  were  made  in  the  likeness  of 
a  victim ;  oihers  imaged  or  symtx>lised  the  deity  to 
wbom  they  were  offered.' 


the  imerpreuiio 


ibiful. 


r^"ho-lwCl"n 
both  Ihe  leu  and 


M  jg  hu  b«n  underAood  10  leslily  10 

lhe*f  cakes,  the  v«b  naspnV  Wne  coni 

I  'Queen  of  Heaven'  (EV)  represents 
malial  iaUdrndyim ;  and  this  inierprelalion^ — Ihe  only 
4  Titln  *""  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  10 
a.  HUB.  ^^^  ^^^^  j^ij  jjj^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  j^  ^  j^_ 

pointed  text — is  supported  by  the  oldest  eiegetical 
tradition  (6),  The  vowelled  teitl,  however,  gives  n;';^ 
[mfUtti],  treating  roho  *3  a  defective  spelling  of  n»'-o 
from  njM^.'*  '  work,'  and  Ihis  view  of  the  derivation  of 
Ihe  word  LI  represented  by  Pesh.  fulhan  Uaiayyd 
(religious  work,  eultus).  The  Jewish  scholar*  with 
whom  this  interpretation  originated  doubtless  thought 
tbal  the  worship  of  the  Q-cr.i  tis'v  in  Jer.  7  44  was  the 
same  as  the  worship  of  the  'host  of  heaven"  (o-om  mk), 
Jer.Sa  I9.jZeph,ljDt.4      " 

of  Ihe  references  to  thcM  colts 

the  p«».1S[el  in  which  the  wonhip  of  the  DWl  T-'fO  »PI 
to  he  equivalent  ID  buining  offerings  or  maliing  libalioni 
other  lodi '  (see  7is  M15;  cp  17-19),  at  Ihough  the  cull  ■ 
ive  object  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies 


stig^esled  perh: 


3k'«  (God's  '  w^k  which^  h. 


ought-)  in  r,M 


of  AV,  ■  friune.  or  wskBiiui->l 

Modem  scholars,  howr 

have  adopted  ihe  older  ai 


n.  U6«s  a;  Pteller-Kol 
«STin.,Tg.,RMhi.«.    .  .. 


Imost  wilhoul  exceptioi 
-e  natural  inlerprelatioi 


X  Liebrechl,  Eur  Vslkilmnilt, 
e  Mimj-chia, 


I  Prohably 


Kkbly  reading  M,,  at  in  8  J  19  11. 

Lamuuiioa  from  0,  which  vi  olherwise  demoniErahfe  in 


;f  1"  o,  86  a"^  «"»  ™'the 

heofunion  of  older  interpreters. 
See  ftlso  Dlhirim  nMJ,  |  lo 


h,  v_n^'\^»viv: 


QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN 

that  covn  nsSc  (?  tHalkit)  was  a  collective,  'the  nile. 
thai  is.  the  ruling  pou-ers,  of  heaven,'  a  more  compre- 
bensi^'e  lemi  than  '  host  of  heaven  ' ;  at  a  later  Bta^  of 
Ihe  coQUoversji  he  was  inclined  to  conjecnire  that  nsSc 
(ratt'n.  '  irork' ;  cpGen.  2i/.)  bad  been  subsliluted  for 
ttyt  ^7  a  scribe  or  editcH'  lo  whom  the  word  uyt  was 
o^Dsive,  Stade  did  not,  however,  establisb  his  main 
contention  tbat  the  lendeiiog  '  queen  of  heaven '  must 
be  rejected  ;  the  result  of  the  discussion  upon  this  point 
was  rather  to  confirm  the  conviction  thai  that  ii  the 
on);  satisfacto4y  interpretalicHi  of  the  words, ' 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  deity  invoked  as  qoeeo  of 
heaven,  to  whose  displeasure  at  the  neglect  of  her 
worship  the  contemporaries  of  Jere- 
"'  miah  could  attribute  the  calamities 
thai  bad  bcHallen  them  and  their  country,  was  a  minor 
figure  in  the  Semitic  pantheon  :  the  presumption  is  that 
the  rites  described  by  the  prophet  belonged  lo  a  specific 
cult  of  the  gieal  goddess  Aslarte.  The  title  seems 
also  to  indicate  that  the  worship  was  addressed  lo  one 
oT  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  one  of  the  particular 
cults  embraced  in  Ihe  general  prophetic  condemnation 
of  the  worship  of  the  '  sun  and  moon  and  the  whole 
host  of  heaven.'  From  an  early  time  it  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  sky  was 
the  moon* or  the  planet  Venus.'  The  former  opinion 
was  probably  in  its  origin  only  an  application  of  the 
general  theory  which  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient 
world  identified  all  manner  of  goddesses  with  the  moon  ; 
in  modern  times  it  has  appeared  lo  follow  from  the 
current  though  ill-founded  belief  that  the  Astane  of  Ihe 
western  Semites  was  a  moon  goddess.  (See  Asktobeth, 
1 4.)  In  the  Babylonian  system,  which  was  at  the 
height  of  its  influence  m  the  W.  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  star  of  lilar  was  Ihe  frfanet  Venus,  whibt  the  moon 
was  a  great  god.  Sin,  The  traces  in  Syria  and  Arabia 
of  cults  simiku  to  that  described  by  Jeremiah  connect 
themselves  with  the  worship  of  Venus.  Thus  the  name 
Collyridians  was  given  to  a  heretical  Arab  sect  because 
(heir  women  oAered  cakes  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom 
they  paid  divine  honoiffs.*  See  also  Isaac  if  Aniioch. 
ed.  Bickell.  1  t*^f. 

More  than  one  of  the  questions  discussed  above 
would  be  put  beyond  controversy  if  it  were  established 
that  maliatu,  or  malialu  la  Sami.  the  literal  equivalent 
of  the  Heb,  tKalkai  hailimiyim.  occurs  in  cuneiform 
tens  as  a  title  of  Ular:*  liut  thai  the  ideogram  AA 
should  be  read  malkalti  is  at  best  a  plaiiwble  conjecture, 
on  which  no  conclusions  can  properly  be  based.  IStar 
is  called,  however,  bllil  lami  and  larra/  lam/,'  the 
latier  eiacily  corresponding  in  meaning  10  the  Hebrew 
ma^Aat  Aandmayrm.  '  quevn  of  heavtn/  lo  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  Venus  in  various  regions  and  languages 
preserved  by  Syrian   lejiicographeis  we  are   lold   that 

that  is  the  inhabitants  of  Arion,  a  diocese  in  the 
province  of  Nisibis  ( 2Z).WC  43  »4n. },  The  list  shows  in 
other  particulars  accurate  information,  and  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  a  cult  of  Venus  wilh  theepiklesis  'queen 

Herodotus  (lios)  sets  it  down  that  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Urania  in  Askalon  was  the  oldest  seal  of  her 
worship :    thence    it  passed  to  Cyprus  and   Cylhera.^ 

1   S«   opecUllr  KwiKn,  Ctio^milU  Abkaitdlnngm,   iBfi- 
Jii.     |Cp,  huwcvn,  t^rrV.  *i*.— T.K.c] 
*  Jcrocac.  Olyoipodonu,  and  very  Dany  down  to  our  own 

>  Tg.,  I1UC  of  Aniioch.  and  Mhe», 


Maria.'  SI.  Kr.  iMS.  pp.  565  A 

•  Schnder ;  for  tills  ttt  below,  f  4. 

•  Eeidmant,  Mikkdiiml.  »6. 

T  Itor  BahlQ],   a>1.  3^  ;  «oni«  codd.  haw  DajrulyE.    i 
Lk^idc,  Grutitimfltt  AihAndtungei ,  j6, 
>  See  jUto  Hercdot-  1 131- 


QmBmins 

According  to  Pausanlas  (i.  36;)  the  religion  was  of 
'  Assyrian  '  (Syrian)  origin,'  taken  up  by  the  people  of 
Paphos  in  Cyprus  and  of  Ascalon  in  Phcenicia ;  Ihe 
Cytherans  learned  it  from  the  Phcenicians  (cp  iii,  23  1) ; 
it  was  introduced  into  Athens  by  ^geus.  We  may 
take  these  passages  as  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks  that  Ihe  worship  of  the  '  heavenly '  goddess 
('A^poJlrq  Ofpnria,  more  often  simply  4  Odpavln) '  was 
of  oriental  origin.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this 
Ihey  were  right.'  and  that  the  epiklesis  Is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  title  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the 
Scroitic  religions,* 

The  goddess  of  Carthage,  in  ihe  inscriplions  T-n-t 


s  and  in  Latin  inscriplions 


the  other  hand,  is  more  probably  the  divine  sovereign 
of  Ihe  city  or  community  (cp  MiUi)  than  of  the  heavens. 

G.    F.    Meinh-rd,    'Diswilalio  de   Mlenolalria,'  in    Ugoiini 

*,  Utenttm.  n^e  of  ciiovi™'X™ldH'T^'JIIre'vlrJ 
fully  given    uid,  <lisau»d)l   FrHchmuili, 

^iihlBgicl^.-ilat  y';  J.  HTut^ut,  't^mHtntt'li^ai, 
»ai-ij;  J,  G,  CirpMv,  Affamliu  aMlifnilaluin,  yo/.;  B. 
Slade,    'Die  venncinllUc   KOnigin   dcs    »]«,'"■>''  ^  J  TW 

ei9j-r]i   Ci»66);   -Dai   vinneinllic'- ■■ 

Aequivalenl  der  o-CP,T  mSd,  /*•■ 
(1SS6);  E.  Schrader,  'Die  dtjp.t  , 
auyrisches  Aequivalent.  SBBA,  iGE 


157.189  (Germ,   trans.   [189,),    fcuenm,   GaammilU  Ahkimd- 
iKMgnt,  tl&'sii ;  Etidmtai.  MfAiiHtitit,  ^.■,  Si:baU,Cifiun- 

QmCK8AHDS(c-rpTic:  Acts2TiT).  RVSyrUi.^.i'. 
QtULT    (T3J),    iS.  IflijiS,    RVm-      See   Bed, 

QUINCE.    See  Afplb.  S  3(4).  cot.  369. 
QUIHTOB  MElIMni8(aMacc.Il34).     See  M em- 

QOlEnmiS  (KtPHNioc[Ti.  WH],  Lk.2a).     The 

name  of  this  official  is  given  in  an  inscription  as   P. 

...     Sulpicius  Quirinius,     The  main  facts  of  his 

1.  UI»,  ,jfg  3„  gi^g^  iij,  Tadtus,  Ann.  S,i.     A  native 

of  Lanuvium,    of  an  undistinguished   fomily.    he  was 


eipediiion  against  the  Homonadenses  in  Cilicia. 
who  had  vanquished  Amyntas,  king  of  Galalia.  For  his 
successes  against  these  mountaineers  he  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  When  Gaius  Cicsar  was  sent 
out  to  the  East  in  a  A.  D. ,  Quirinitu  accompanied  him  as 
bis  tutor.  In  6  A.d.  Quirinius  was  appointed  as  legatus 
of  the  Emperor  Governor  of  Syria,  and  in  that  capacity 
look  over  Judrea  on  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  and 
made  a  census  of  the  newly  annexed  district  (Jos,  An/. 
17 13  IS').  At  this  post  he  remained  four  or  five  years. 
Al  a  later  time  (Tac.  Ann.  Ssa)  he  caused  some  scandal 
in  Kome  by  accusing  his  divorced  wife,  Lepidn.  of  having 
long  before  tried  10  poison  him.  Unpopular  nt  Kome, 
he  retained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  in  31  A.D. 
procured  him  a  public  funeral. 


To  iheM  fact 
L*p_i»Til)unini 


Ided  by  ih 


Fanidl.  C»lu  of  the  Grtik  Slala,  loaf.  n<t/.  m,£ 

See  Theodoret  on  Jer.  44  \i. 

Ovjwh'e  Meiodian,  Ai  tjic.  dhl.  Mart.  hi\  cp  Phila' 


hy^ioogle 


(jniEiNins 

(Ma.    ThiTiewof  MummKn  is  that  this  previous  tcniue 
in  5.1  B-C,  uid  thai  ihc  crushing  of  th»  HomoiadMllo, 
Cilicia,  at  thai  llmc  ■Iiached  lo  the  proviace  of 


Sfrii,  wu  Ml  event  of  this 
be  dued  earllec    ' 


,H).  .ino 


rXTh'^le.lK" 

,   .  _.  m  »  sedilioo  whi. 

■n  Herod  di   ' 

Amid  these  Tacts,  the  statemenu  of  Lk.  as  to  the 
dale  and  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  (2i-5)  raise 
g  Ths  OMUDIL  i"'"™'«  queslions.  The  miraculous 
B.  Tae  OMUDB.  ^^^^^  preceding  the  birOi  cannot  be 
discussed  from  the  historical  point  of  view ;  but  the 
assened  census  in  jixlasa  and  (lie  journey  of  Joseph  and 
Mar)'  to  Bethlehem  come  withio  the  lield  of  historical 

are  as  follows  : — 

.  a  general  census  of  the 
eneral  census  nothing  is 
tiough  Augustus  made  a 
ily.      However,   we  need 


Of 


census  of  Roman 
not  deiay  orer  this 
for  our  purpose,  and  may  be  merely  an  exaggeration. 

(a)  This  census  was  first  carried  out  in  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  Herod,  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.  Here  several  difficulties  arise.  From  the  above- 
cilcd  testimony  of  Tacitus,  i(  appears  that  Quirinius 
was  nol  proconsul  of  Syria  until  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  Palestine  being  nol  strictly  a  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  a  dependent  or  protected  kingdom 
under  Herod,  a  Roman  census  would  not  be  carried 
out  in  that  district.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
when  in  6  a.d.  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  was  deposed 
from  his  leirarchy  of  Judiea,  and  the  district  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  Quirinius,  who  was 
then  for  the  second  time  proconsul  of  Syria,  carried  out 
a.  census  in  Judsea,  which  caused,  as  we  learn  fiYim 
Josephus  (.4nAxviii.li).  much  disaffection  in  that 
country.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suspect  that  Lk.  may 
have  misdated  his  census, 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  census  every  man  went  to 
the  abode  of  his  family  or  elan ;  thus  Joseph  went  to 
Bethlehem  the  town  of  David,'  and  with  him  his 
afSanced  wife.  Mary.  It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that 
in  a  Roman  census  every  man  reported  at  his  place  of 
residence.  No  instance  is  known  to  us  in  antiquity  in 
which  (he  citizens  of  a  country  migrated  to  the  ancestral 
home  of  their  family,  in  order  to  be  enrolled.  In  any 
case,  no  ancient  census  would  require  the  presence  of 
any  but  the  head  of  a  household.  Women  would 
certainly  not  have  to  appear  in  person. 

These  considerations  have  led  many  historians,  such 
as  Mommsen.  Gardthausen,  Keim,  Weiisiicker,  and 
(.  Euu«r'<i  ^^"l:  'o**^**'*^.'  Lk,'sstatements 

'Samrv      ^IJO"' 'li* '^"S'"  "f  Q"!""""  ^"^  altogether 

writers,  such  as  Buschke  and  Wicseler  and  many 
English  Aieologians,  have  adopted  an  apologetic  alti- 
tude in  regard  to  Lk.'s  statements.'  The  most  recent 
apologetic  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  ProfL  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Ifat  CiriH  bom  at  BcthUheat  in  which 
work  it  is  pointed  out  in  regard  to  Quirinius  thai  Lk. 
docs  not  say  that  it  was  he  who  conducted  the  census, 
but  only  that  it  was  made  when  he  was  in  some  position 
of  authority  in  Syria  (iryt^ii*,  not  diSilraToi.  pro- 
consul). He  may  have  been  in  command  of  troops  of 
the  Syrian  province  against  the  Homonadenses  at  the 
lime.  It  is  further  maintained  that  a  census  conducted 
by  Herod  in  his  own  dominions  might  decidedly  differ 
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nhplace  of  David,  see  Da 
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5io-M3(ETi.  aioj-m). 

^  will  be  ft. 

ir  family. 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  Into  the  discus- 
sion by  the  discovery  from  papj-ri  published  by  Messrs. 
<irenfell,  Kenyon,  and  others,  thai  an  enrolment 
occurred  in  Egypt  at  intervals  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
year  30  a.d.  onwards,  and  probably  from  the  time  of 
the  regulation  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  that  is.  also  in  the 
}'ear5  6  A.D.  and  8  B.C.,  and  further  that  this  enrol- 
ment was  a  census  by  families,  nol  a  mere  valuation 
of  property.  One  or  l«-o  definite,  though  not  conclusive, 
pieces  of  evidence,  seem  10  indicate  that  this  periodical 
Egypt,   but  was,  in  some 
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why,  if  Herod  at  the  same  lime  proposed  a  census  in 
Judcea,  he  should  have  postponed  it  (o  the  year  6  b.c.  , 
and  then  carried  it  out  on  a  different  plan  from  that 
usual  in  a  Roman  census.  The  date  6  B.C.  Ramsay 
accepts  as  probably  that  of  (he  birth  of  Jesus. 
To  HI  forth  Prof.  Ramuy'sueumenliai  length  is  impossible, 

5^  should  •  m!i«  in    Judi«"Ee'"d«ted"by  Lk,   by  1^ 
imffvunt  facl  of  a  oimpaign  being  at  the  dne  fousfit  by 

cwried  oul  by  Herod,  vouLd  this  be  likely  to  involve  a  joumev 
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and  passed  of 


held  twelve  or  fourteen  years  e 
with  so  little  friction  that  Josephus  does  m 
It  is  true  that  Prof.  Ramsay  discriminates  m  character 
the  earlier  census  which  he  supposes  from  Ihe  Roman 
census  of  Quirinius  of  6  A.D. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
this  view  is  maintainable,  especially  as  Lk.  uses  the 
same  word  (dirirypa^)  lo  designate  Ihe  known  census 
of  Quirinius  and  the  supposed  earlier  census  (Acu 
Sjr).  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supposition 
of  errors  of  fact  in  Lk.  would,  from  the  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  remove  very  great  diflicullies.  The 
question  which  remains  is  whether  our  opinion  of  Lk. 
as  a  historian  is  so  high  that  we  prefer  to  retain  these 
diflicullies  rather  than  10  suppose  serious  errors  in  his 
narrative  of  the  binh  of  Jesus.  See,  further,  CnkONO- 
i^v,  $S  57./  :  Gospels.  %  aa  (col.  1780,  n.  a|.  and 
cp  Nativity,  Nazareth.  p.  o. 

QUITEB.  I.  ripvi*,  'a!pak.  ep  Ass.  Opata; 
*Mpi^a^i•.  tkartlra:  literally  in  Job 809]  (•  om.)  l!i.°2ei 
figuratively  in  Is.  Ml  Vs.\i'%  («  nn«i,H<»)  Lam.  S  11  Icr. 
S  i«  (9  am.)t.     In  Lam.  8 13  arrows  are  called  '  sons  of  ihe 

1.  '^R, />/!,  #iv>^iva,  jt^rr/ra;  Gen.27  3,t  TheMnse.hav' 
ever,  is'  uncertain.  •,  Vg.,  Tg.,  Ps.-Jon.,  Ihn  En,  tender 
'quivei/  but  Onk.,  Peth.,  Rasbl,  'tword.'  v'.-]'<n  meant  'to 
hiig,  suspend.'  PoMbly T^n  i»  a  corrupt  repeiition  (dillo- 
gram)  of  the  preceding  T?3"  which  word  (EV  '  thy  w 


ih]  afirowL    Cp  Weapons 


yGoogle 
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r  (n^iin ;  pepM*  [bad-iel]  ptrxM* 

[A]),  oiie  of  Ihe  sons  of  CUSH  [f.v.]  Gen.lOj  (but 
Kpin  :  I  Ch,  1 9  RV  BaAina}.  Raamah  is  also  grouped 
with  Sheba  in  Esekiels  list  of  trade  centres  (27ia 
nsin  ;  patta  [B].  fay/ia  [AQ]).  A  Sabcean  inscription 
|Glaser.  1155)  refersto  '  the  hoslsofSabaand  HaviUn  ' 
Bs  attacking  certain  people  '  on  the  caravan  -  route 
between  Ma'&n  (  =  Mn'lD,  ?  Bab.  Magan)  and  Ragmat ' 
IHommel.  AHTa^o  :  cp  ZDMGSOm).  Here  we  have 
al  any  rale  one  Raamah.  Glaser.  however,  places 
Raamah  near  RSs  el-Khaima,  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
{Siiitr,  2isi).  Against  identification  with  Regnta.  on 
the  AratjiaD  side  t>(  ibe  same  gulf,  see  Dillmann.  Cp 
Geography.  §  a$,  and  C'ril.  Sit.  on  Gen.  IO7  Eidc 
27"  where  ■Raamah'  is  bniughl  neam-  to  Palestine. 
See  CusH,  3  ;  Sakta. 

KAAWAHtn^ln,  -Yahwt  thunders  P'  cp  3  R,  67, 
46  c  d,  where  Ramman,  the  siorm-god,  is  called  the 
godfrn'Mf,  i.t..  'of  thunder'  [Del.  An.  HWB,  605]; 
the  Phosn,  proper  name  KJriQin  is  no  support,  the 
true  reading  beiuR  MinDtn),  one  of  the  twelve  l&idera 
of  ihe  Jews,  Neh.  7?!  (JiKfito  [N].  (k(X/*o  [AJ,  aoi/uai 
(Lj,  na/ua  [B].  *a<fua  [B*^]  ;  the  last  two  readings  are 
■  1   the   proximity   of   Nahauani   [j-v.]).      Cp 
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[SES  (DpOri),  Ex.  1 II,     See  Raueses  and 

cp  PlTHOM. 

&AK  The  use  of  3*1,  rah.  '  chief,  bead,  leader '  in 
compound  titles  descriptive  of  rank  or  office  (corre- 
sponding to  Ihe  Gr.  ftpxi-}  is  suflieiently  well  exemplified 
in  Assyrian,  l>hcenician.  and  Aramaic, 

Typical  tjuunpld  an :— rxj  dff-iar-ri  '  head  iciibc '  (tee 
ScmSE),  and  rai  niiati  •  Ireaturtr '  (cp  Heb,  D'D^,|),  tee  Del 


.■(,a.a 


>4Xc: 


tlnX  Palm.  K^j-n  ai.  •general,'  kI 
:...    i.n  r.ij,  bilingual)  in^orTAoi>(t 

larkei 'i  (cp  trUK  a"i,  ■  l>ead  o(  iht  iyoiJci  ■) ; 

This  usage  of  ai  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Ihe  S. 
Semitic  slock,  and  in  Hebrew  is  not  frequent.  Here 
the  more  common  term  employed  is  iar  (it-,  peculiar 
(o  Heb.)  which  is  fre<iuently  found  in  pre-exilic  writings 
(cp  Prince),  and  its  occurrence  in  the  later  literature 
shfHild  be  lookeil  upon  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  as  a 
survival  of  a  once  popular  idiom,  and  in  others  as  an 
intentional  archnism. 

In  the  sense  of  '  great '  the  Heb.  rah  is  not  common  • 
in  Ibe  early  writings ;  Ihe  best  instances  being  the 
poetical  fragment  Gen.JBaj  ('elder'  opposed  lo  rw), 
Nu-llj}  (J  or  E),  1  K.197.  Am.  61.  In  agreement 
wiih  this  is  the  usage  of  Ihe  Heb.  compounds  of  31 
which  express  a  rank  or  office.  Of  foreign  origin,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  compounds  Rab-saris,  Rab- 
shakeh,  and  Rab-mag.  which  appear  to  be  titles  borrowed 
from  Ihe  Assyrian.  The  rest  occur  in  later  lileralure 
only,  and  are  mere  descriptions  of  office. 

It  is  very  probable  thai  they  have  been  roTmed  umply  upoA 
AuyriM  or  Babykinian  anakity  ;  (a)  D-nSQ  31,  1  K.  tSa  (in  an 
exilic  or  p«t<iilic  nanaiive,  lee  Kings,  fa  n.  a) ;  cp  l^n^  31, 


SoHl  cite  ItOckh.  44S9! 
•  De  Vogfl*.  La  S:r^  an. 


lly,  only  in 


Dan,!i4l;l  EV  '  captain  of  the  guard.' AViw.  'chief  marsbal' 
(iip(i)uynp»c  IB?  BAQLI),!  itt  ExBcUTtONER,  I.  Conlratt  with 
this  VnOfn  -IF,  Gen,S736  S9  1  41. a;  ^i)  Ti-i  3T.  Euh-lBt, 
onkcrof  IhehouKha1d(«iu^P«clBHALsD:  and(r)  v^nf  37, 
Dan,  IjKiee  Rah-sabis),  bui  D'0"io,l  1^,  Dan.  1 7-11  ibI  l,if- 
Xtii'<Axot  I87  BAQri);     •«>  muu  probably  be  looked  upon  here 

of  Daniel  10  »me  exKnl  upon  Ibat  of  Joseph  (Bevan,  Dan.  jt), 
and  lememben  the  CS^-^  1^,  Q-prD.1  1^,  and  D'n^n  -ip, 
which  recu.  in  Gen.  SlMl,  ''  s.  A.'c. 

BAPffAFi  Rabrath  of  tbe  Ammonites  (H^'l,  713^1 
fast!  ';)^,  f>>i^A>.  Josh.U3j(A],Am.li4a3  iCh.HlTlB^u, 

1.  HIUDB.  J^.'«a  IAr^^.sri  \ii.  w'-'^oB^  'vJX 
w-v,  >  S.  II«  (B),  17,.,  [A],  "flSrai  »; 
f-Wrt  Jer.iejlKlJf-*^-*  Jn.Wj  [Q"-^);  p.fla»  Jer.4*. 
rii'l;  pa^rf  vJi*  AWU.I-,  iS.lS«[Al,  ITiTlB].  In  Di.Si. 
0  iiansLiie*  it  t^  ■•«  mr  vuo»  tiitiLtiu  and  in  Erek.  2S  j,  -hi' 
w6k.mi /iili^y.  Injoih.lljs.  Breadi-Ai^U,  The  Vulgaie 
has  KaUa  01  Rciiali  according  10  tbe  Hetnev  COUIrucilun, 

nsy    In  Polyb.  //i'i/.v.T4,  il  appean as fH<;SanfiaM), 

Rabbah  is  mentioned  in  Dt.Si.  as  Ihe  location  of 
Og's  '  bed '  or  sarcophagus  (see  Bed,  g  3) :  also  in 
i>  Bi^_  Jo*- 1815.  in  connection  with  the  borders 
a.  HUtory.  ^f  ^^  in  a  S.  1 1  /  i  Ch.  20  we  have 
an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rabbah  by  Joab 
and  Daind.  In  the  oracles  against  Ammon  by  Amos, 
Jeremiah,  and  Eiekiel,  Rabbah  represents  Ammon,  as 
being  ils  one  important  ciiy.  Jer.  484  refers  to  the 
treasures  and  Ihe  well-watered  valleys  of  Rabbah,  and 
Ewk.  265  Amos  I14  lo  its  palaces.  These  oracles 
announce  tbe  ruin  of  Rabbah  as  part  of  the  punishment 
of  Ammon.  In  Eiek,21jo  Nebuchadreiiar  hesilates 
whether  to  march  ngainsl  Jerusalem  c 
decides  for  Jentsalem  '  ■    -  .  -- 

was  the  capital  of  Am 
Ihe  history  of  the  Amn 

Ihroughoul  (see  .4muon|.  11  nas  oeen  suggesieo  mar 
Bobbah  may  be  tbe  Ham  (see  Ham,  a)of  Uen.  14}. 

Rabbah  continued  an  important  city  in  post-exilic 
limes.  Il  is  not  mentioned  in  OT  in  connection 
with  Ihe  Jewish  history  of  Ihe  period  ;  but  Ihe  Ammon- 
ites are  referred  to  in  Nehemiah,  i  Maccabees,  and 
Judilh,  and  doubtless  Rabbalb  remained  their  capital, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  285-347  B.C.,  gave  it  Ihe  name 
of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  l^  creeling  buildings  and 
introducing  settlers  gave  il  Ihe  characler  of  a  Greek 
city  ;  il  became  one  of  the  mosi  important  cities  of 
Ihe  Decapolis,  Eus.  Oiri™._^Pa/ca8  ai 
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ins  show  that  it  panicipaied  in  the  piMpciity  o( 
tiine  in  the  second  and  ihiid  centurici  a.b.    U.er, 


Euietn  Palei 

Abulfeda  (Rillei,  S}^.  11)8)  lo  have 
Moslems  conquend  Syrio. 

Rabbah  (the  mod.  'Ainmdn)  » 
the  head-waters  of  Ihe  Jabbok,  i 

Jordan.      2  S.  ISaS-iB  apparently    1 


IS  situated  a. 


B.  Sil«. 


of  walers,'  and  '  ihe  ci 
the  second  of  these  n.imes  may  be  the  Ni 
stream  rich  in  fish,  which  lakes  ils  rise 
Rabbah  (so   Buhl,  Fal.  a6o  [§  133]). 

1  In  Dan.  aho  ]'iia  31,  I4S  <««  DehityX 
4l5.i(«eM.cic,|ja).' 
»  Compound!  of  31  and  -Ip  are  alike  render« 
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BABBAH 

the  lirst  (wo  names  belonged  to  a  lower  quarter  of  the  toHTi 
in  the  valley  (cp  %  4).  The  '  city '  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  citadel,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  N.  of  the 
valley.  One  would  naturally  like  to  lind  some  Amnion- 
itiah  ruins.  There  are  old  rock-hewn  tombs,  and  the 
remains  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  citadel  seem  very  anctenl. 
being  fonned  of  great  blocks  of  stone  without  any  cement. 
What  is  left  of  the  city  walls  may  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Couder  even  thinks  thai  the  remains  of 
a  reservoir  and  aqueduct  may  belong  to  the  subierranean 
passage  which  enabled  Anliocbus  to  capture  the  citadel 
If  so.  they  may  carry  us  bock  to  Ammonite  times,  and 
show  how  the  ancient  citadel  was  supplied  with  water. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  niins^baths.  colonnades,  temples, 
theatres,  and  tombs — are  KomaiL  There  is  a  small 
building,  which  Condcr  regards  as  Sasanian  or  early 
Arab ;  and  ruins  of  a  Christian  cathedral  (jth  or  6th 
cent.  ?)  and  two  chapels.  Rude  stone  monuments 
(dolmens,  etc.)  have  also  been  found. 
Condci,  J//a  ami  Mnai.  157-167,  Paliiliiu,  i;5-7.  and  in 

4.  UtaTatiira.  'Amman,  with  muir  fine  iiiasiniiiam) ; 
PEFQ,  iS3i.  pp.s9-ii6:  G.  A.  Smith, //C, 
t«.&>B:  L,  GanticT,  A"  dcii  Jk  /imrtiaina\,  ^3  ff,  (1896). 
rcKtyn*(£V.7',  Nov.  1857;  Feb.  1899)  diKUMa  the  "ilM  of 
Kabbah  hi  a  S-lSaft^,  and  nnendi  bolh  ^^iSd:^  TJF  »nd  D^Dri 
into  tiijO  fS/,  Wellhiiusen,  bowcvei,  cmeiidi  .1^1^1  Into 
D-OT    See  Tahtih-modshi,  I  »,  »nd  cp  Cril.  Bii.J 


1  (nann,  as  if  ■!■**  Rabbah-;  ct^eHBdk 
[BX  ApeBBa  [AL],  Arriia).  mentioned  with  Kirjath- 
jearini  in  Josh.  I660.  Read  most  probably  '  Kirjath- 
Jerahmeel  the  great '  (Che  ).     See  Soujmon,  S  3. 

BABBI  {p&BBei  [Ti.  WH],  many  M55  paBBi  1 
Heb.  'S'l),  a  title  of  honour  and  respect  given  by  the 
Jews  10  their  learned  doctors,  more  especially  to  their 
ordained  teachers  and  spiritual  beads(cpHAnDS  [Laying 
ON  of]),  'sn  {til-  '  my  great  one,'  with  the  suff.  as  in 
Heb.  •j'w,  Syr.  *-iJe :  cp  Fr.  mmsinr.  etc.)  is 
from  31  (see  Rab)  which  at  a  later  period  among  the 
Jews  was  frequently  used  in  the  narrower  sense  not  only 

as  opposed  to  a  pupil  (cp  Abolh,  16  ajid  Btr.  63  i 
where  n  and  td'wi  are  used  of  Yahw6  and  Moses 
respectively);  see  DlsciPl.E.  %  1,  Rab  (an  older 
pronunciation  is  Rib)  was  especially  used  as  the  title 
of  the  Babylonian  teachers,  and  ile^if^aaXes  par  tn:gIUna 
Abbs  ArSkS,  a  noted  eiegele  of  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  Rabbi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
title  given  to  Palestinian  teachers,'  and,  used  alone, 
applies  to  Jehudah  HannfisI,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Mishna. 

In  the  NT.  Rabbi  occurs  only  in  ML.  Mk.,  and  Jn. 
It  is  once  applied  by  bis  followers  to  John  the  Baptist 
(Jn.3i£l.  but  everywhere  else  is  usol  in  addressing 
Jesus  (Mi.3S.s«  Mk.B5  11=.  I44S  Jn-l^S  3j  43. 
03;  9>  lla).*  Lk  and  Mk.  both  bvour  the  use  of 
M&dKuXi  (see  DtsciPL£.  Tk.^cher),  which  in  Jn.  IjS 
is  the  Gt.  translation  of  paff^ii.  but  ^TurriiTa  occurs 
only  in  Lk.  (t.g..  S584S,  etc.).  Almost  synonymous 
with  paff^it  are  the  terms  irar^i)  and  iia9jrr^irii  (Mt. 
2391a)  which  aie  probably  etfaivalent  to  the  Aramaic 
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a  form  of  address  (cp  Dalman.  Dir  Golleiname  Adenaj, 
ai),  whence  Mt.237/  appears  10  be  an  anachronism 
(cp  Crati.  CckA.  4jao).  Ewald's  argument  ifiesek.  It. 
5js  n.  3).  from  the  words  of  Abialion  in  the  Pirkt 
Abith,  1 16  (nijprnit  nit?},  that  31  and  jjt  must  have 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  rests  on  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  nijii  (lit.  'lordship';  cpStrack  'berrschafl'). 
A  fuller  form  is  lUbboni  (Mk.lOji  Jn.SOifi,  ^- 
^ouKi  [B].  f^^i  [minusc.],  pafipuret  [Ain  Mk  and  D 
in  Jn.]),  cp  the  Aram,  ritbin  (jbi)  another  form  of 
raiidn  (]^).  but  with  the  retention  of  the  J  sound  in 
the  first  syllable. '  pai  in  Aram,  is  used  by  a  slave  of 
his  master,  or  a  woashipper  of  his  God,  and  is.  like 
Rabbi,  explained  as  meaning  iiSiimaXt  (Jn.  /..-,]. 
According  to  'ArQch  (r.  "sk),  a  |n  was  more  honourable 
than  a  *3%  and  a  ^31  than  a  3%  but  greatest  of  all  was 
one  whose  name  alone  was  mentioiied  (icr  [aij  Wa). 
The  title  [|i  vras  first  held  by  Gamaliel  I.  (see 
Gamaliel). 

For  ihe  Jewish  lue  of  Iheae  vaiioui  [iilei,  see  EBfl,  i.v. 
'  Rab,  Rnbtn.'uid  for  NT  usage,  Dahuan,  Du  Weritjam,  m-'I- 

EABBITH(n'3iri;  iABeipiJN[B],p&BBwe[AL]). 

a  city  in  Issachar,  properly  ha-Rabbith,  Ji>sh.  Iaaa.t 
Ideniilied  with  RftbA,  N.  of  ibiik  (Buhl,  104).  C, 
Niebuhr  (CrtcA.  1367  ;  cp  S")  reads  niaj,  DabEKaTH 
[f.b.];  cpJosh.SIiS.  But  perhaps  the  true  reading  is 
lti:ilf\.  and  P's  original  authority  related  to  the  Negeb 
(cp  Shunem).  T.  k.  c. 

EASBONL     See  Rabbi,  end. 

BAB-KAO  {iCra-l:  rah-mag).  a  title  applied  to 
Nergal-sharezer  [i.v.I  (Jer.  893;  pABaMAS  [B]. 
1.  nmnw.  ^^,,„^ .  „  ,^  poBo^^r  [Theod.  in  Q-«  J 
oro.  Q);  see  Rab.  Older  critics  explain  'chief  Magi.in' ; 
but  the  Magians  (MAfO')  ^"  "  Median  tribe  according 
10  Herodotus  ( 1  loi),  and  have  no  place  in  Babylonia. 
ffai-mugi  is  said  to  be  the  title  of  a  physician  referred 
to  in  an  Assj-rian  letter  (tablet  K  519)  respecting  a  sick 
man  (Pinches  in  SfVliiSi ;  cp  WL  OLZ.  Feb.  1B9B. 
col  40).  Schrader  {A'/IT'I  417/)  and  Hommel 
(Hastings,  DBlntga).  however,  derive  ma/fn>m  taitu. 
emgu.  -wise.'  and  Frd.  Delitisch  [Hrk  Lang.  13/] 
from  mafiiu  'prophet,  soothsayer'  (=t!lffii.  Iftt)- 
From  a  lenl-critical  point  of  view  these  suggestions 
have  no  probability.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  X3-3-1  is  corrupt.     See  Nekgal-si 


is  generally  rai  mugi. 


The  Assyrian 

also  rai  mugu. 


Lileralurt  oj 


There  is  nolhii  _ 

is  officer  even  remotely  with  a  physician  : 
e  Harper's  Ali.-Bad.  Lilttn.  97.  for 
HI.  and  Chr.  Johnston's  Epiilalaty 
e  Assyrians  and  Habytonians,  163,  for 
id  translation.  The  writer,  Ardi-Narvll, 
is  the  Court  Physician  (as  Johnston  shows).  The  rab 
mugi  only  reports,  or  brings  the  report  of,  the  sick  man's 
condition.  He  is  likely  to  have  been  nn  express  mes- 
senger. There  w.is  a  rai  mugi  of  the  iit^lii  and 
another  «*  mugi  of  the  narkahili  (on  Rm.  619.  no. 
1036,  see  Johns'  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Docuaunls.  a.  no. 
1036).  Hence  Ihe  Rai-mag  may  have  had  to  do 
primarily  with  chariots  and  horses,  and  beeT  the  master 
of  the  horse  in  the  Assvrian  Court. 

'T.K.Cgi;  CM.  W.J,, 5a. 
BABSACEB  (Ecdus.  48 18),  RV  Rabshareh. 
BAB-SABIS  (D'np-3-)),  the  title  (so  RV~«-,  and  see 
Rah)  of  (.1)  an  officer  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 

1  Prfwrl  in  PUF  i.r.  '  RabbinUmuj,'  enplaini  the  a  10  be  a 
The  change  of  J  and')  IS  wmilu  li  thai  in  Syr"  /VfAd'and 


h,  V_H^H^IVH^ 


Hezckiah  (3KI8.7T  pA<t>eiC  [B].  p*BC*pCIC  [A], 
PAVEIC  [L.]  ■  raiiarii),  luid  ( J)  ui  officer  presenl  at  Ihe 
capcure    of    Jenisaleni    (]er.  8»3,    N&BoYC&pCiC    [B], 

■c*pic  [WQ].  -ceeic  [«']  "id  pa.BcApic  [Q-«-  <*. 

and  Theod.  in  v.  i]  nhere  BKA  om. ;  raisam).  In  bolb 
passages,  honrever.  we  should  poMibly  read  eilher  agr 
-nrK.  *  Arabia  of  Asshur'  (cp  Tarshish}  or  D'ly}  1^, 
■  the  prince  of  the  Arabians'  (see  NeRGai^SHASEZSs)  ; 
indaed  in  the  case  of  Jer.  (I.e.)  Ihe  ptobabilily  is  very 
strong.  As  to  1  K.  (l-c.)  a  doubt  is  pennissible  {cp 
SesnaCHERIb.  %  s),  and  vfe  therefore  offer  ihe  view* 
of  Rab-saris  which  are  possible  on  the  assumption  (bat 
an  Assyrian  invasion  waj  really  referred  to  in  the 
original  narrative.  The  title  has  often  been  inlerpieted 
■chief  eunuch,'  and  Schrader  (A'/f7T*3i9)  (binki  (hat 
il  may  be  the  (ranslalion  of  a  correspotidinE  Assyrian 
phrase  {so  Dillm. -Kitlel.  /tsaia.  313).  lliis.  at  any 
rate,  is  nol  very  probable. 
Wlnckkr  conJKiuccd  ll/nfm.  i}S>lh*t  il 
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d  already  cor- 

lupied  in  a  K.  IS  17  :  for  eunuchs,  halving  the  charge  of 
ro)-al  harems,  were  frequently  employed  in  superintend- 
ing Ihe  education  of  princes.  See  EUNUCH.  Even  if 
the  story  of  Daniel  has  been  recast,  (his  explanation  may, 
at  any  rate,  senre  provisionally.  T.  K.  C, 

BAB-SHAKEHIili't^S'};  p&y&KHc[BMAQrOCL]; 
raiioai).  the  title  {10  RW- ;  see  Rab)  of  (he  officer 
sent  by  (be  Assyrian  king  to  Heiekinh  (a  K.  ]Si7-19  ; 
Is.  S9  /  ,  and  in  the  Heb.  original  of  Ecclui.  48 1 9.  AV 
Rabsaces;  pftBcftKNC.  Is.  38»[B]4ms  37<[BO«wJ 
3ai]  [Q~it]  37 1  [B'  Q^-]).  In  i"  Heb.  form  it  has  been 
ukentomenn 'chiefcup-bearer';  but  a  cup-hearer  would 
not  have  been  in(rusted  with  important  political  business. 
The  word  is  the  enact  reproduction  of  the  Assyr.  rai- 
lai*  ■  chief  of  Ihe  high  ones '  {i.r. .  officers) — for  so  the 
Rab  Sag  or  Rab  SaG^-  of  the  inscriptions  should  be 
read  (Del.  Ass.  Hll'B,  6851)-  This  was  the  tide  of  a 
tnililaiy  officer,  inferior  to  the  Tartan,  but  of  very  high 
rank.  A  rab-Sait  was  despatched  to  Tyre  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  to  arrange  about  tribute  (A'SSij,  cp  Del, 
/..-.).  Just  so  Ihe  Rab-shakeh  goes  (with  Ihe  Tartan, 
r.ccording  to  a  K. )  to  Jerusalem.  He  Is  acquainted  both 
uiih  Hetffew  (■  the  Jens' language,' a  K.lSi*)  and  with 
Aramaic  ;  such  a  lending  diplomatist  needed  no  drago- 
iTLin.  Since  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  there  was 
a  lar^  Aram.'Kin  population  in  Assyria.  Cp  Schr. 
KA  r-1  330  :  ArAmaii:,  §  a.  If.  however,  the  original 
nanative    referred    10  a   N.    Arabian    rather    than    an 


EACA  (p*x*  [Ti.].  P4K*  [Treg.  WH] ;  probably 
an  abbicvi^ited  form  of  the  Rabb.  iip-i ;  cp  Kau.  Gram. 
I'til.  Aram.  10 ;  Dalm,  Aram.  Gram.  138,  n.  a  :  for 
interchange  of  k  and  )(  cp  Dalm.  1*.  304,  n,  a.  and  see 
Arr.l.DAMA.  9  1 1, a  term  of  abuse  in  the  lime  of  Christ, 
Ml  5  >a  t'  ^^'hether  il  conveys  a  more  or  a  less  offensive 
meaning  than  (uip<  (EV,  'Thou  tool')  Is  disputed  : 
Indeed,  the  uhole  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  obscure. 
According  to  Hollimann,  there  is  a  double  climaK  in 
(he  clauses  introduced  by  '  But  I  say  10  you ' ;  ( i )  from 
wrath  in  the  heart  to  its  expression  in  a  word,  aiid  (a) 
from  the  denial  of  Ihe  intellectual  capacity  of  a  brother 
to  that  of  his  moral  and  religious  character,  while  (he 


RACHEL 

piinisbmenis  referred  to  range  from  thai  awarded  by  ■ 

mere  local  court  ('  Beth-din'J  to  (hH(  by  thi  Sanhedrin, 
and  finally  (o  (hat  of  (he  fiery  Gehenna.  Holizmann. 
however,  understates  the  oflfensivenesj  of  Raea  and 
exaggera(ei  (hat  of  iiapi.  Roca  (cp  Jn.  S4)  involves 
moral  mora  than  intellectual  depreciation,  and  luapin 
nowhere  in  the  NT  bw«  the  Sense  of  '  impious '  (the 
OT  Sii :  sea  Fool).  Nor  is  it  a(  all  probable  (ha( 
Jesus  would  have  recognised  the  proviiional  ins(itulion 
of  (he  Sanhedrin  side  by  side  with  the  Messianic  punish- 
ment of  (jehcnna,  and  assigned  Ihe  punishment  of  one 
abusive  eipression  to  ihe  former,  and  of  another  t< 


latter.     The  tc 


slight  di 


parallel  to  the 
clause  about  murder.  Read  probably  thus,  '  Ye  have 
heard  that  il  was  said  to  the  ancients.  Thou  shall  not 
murder,  Euid  whosoever  murders  is  liable  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  whosoever  says  'Raca'  10  bis  brother,  is 
liable  10  the  Sanhedrin.  But  1  say  unto  you.  Every  one 
who  is  angry  with  his  brother  is  liable  to  the  (divine) 
judgment,  and  whoever  says.  Thou  fool,  il  liable  to  the 
fiery  Gehenna.'  The  Law  as  expounded  by  the  Rabbis 
ireaicd  libellous  expressions'  as  next  door  to  murder. 
But  such  gross  oflences  as  muider  and  calling  another 
'  Raca '  could  never  occur  if  on  the  one  hand  anger  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  on  Ihe  other  even  such  seemingly 
harmless  expressions  as  '  thou  simpleton  '  (iiapi)  were 
scrupulously  avoided.  So  first  J.  P.  Peters  {/BL 
IO131/.  (1891]:  lSic>3  [i896]|.  except  ihal  he  prefers 
(0  repeat  '  It  was  said.'  elc.  and  '  But  1  say,'  avoiding 
rearrangement.      See  Foot.  T.  K.  C 

B&CAL,  AV  Racmai. 

BACE,  BACE-COmBB.  Sec  generally  Hbllek- 
ISH,  §  5  (with  references),  WRESTLING. 

'  BacT  ■  is  an  iipl  rtndtiina  of  »«a.i»  in  1  Cor.  0 14  (RVmg. 
'niCE-cDuiM')^!!!  of  ivvr  {111.  conKU)  In  Heb.  13 1.  In  Pi. 
IBs  RVpftferablyr«ndfrj'^™;Ktn»)hy'courM.'  In  EccIh. 
Bii,  ..?rJ/<>Tc)  improperly  an  abtirKl-'ninning '  (KV'i  ren. 
d«ingof.WlD.^S.ie.j). 

BACEAB(Mtl]),  RV  Ramab, 

BACHAL,  RV,  Racai.  For  '  in  Rachel '  (V^'l?)  in 
iS.  3O19  we  ought,  probably,  following  6"'-  (£n 
KAPMhAu.  bul  EN  pftXM^  [A])r  lo  read  'in  Carmel' 
{TOlSa):  so  all  critics— 'A  necessary  emendation'  (Bu. , 
SBOT).     See  Carmel,  a,  col,  706- 

RACHEL  (^rn.  ■  ewe,'  see  WRS  Kin.  319,'  panMA 
tBMADEQLJ),  Ihe  'mother'  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
,  J.  inm  rented  in  the  highlands  of  West  Palestine, 
Mm*^  between  the  Canaanite  strips  of  lenilory 
at  Esdraelon  and  Aijnlon.  Rachel  died 
when  Benjamin  or  Benoni  was  born  (Gen.  3Si6^). 
Was  there,  we  may  ask,  at  some  remote  period,  a  disunct 
clan  wiih  the  ewe  ■  Rahel '  as  lU  toiem,  and  the  '  ma^- 
sebah  of  Rachel's  grave'  {see  Rachel's  Sepulchre) 
as  its  chief  sacred  spot?  The  members  of  such  a  clan 
would  be  b'ne  Rahfl.  They  all  lived  in  l-:phrnini ;  but 
in  time  some  came  to  be  banded  together,  as  Jeminiles 
(Ben]AM1,-j,  g  t|.  Then,  perhaps,  ihe  others  began 
10  drop  the  name  b'ne  Rahel  in  favour  of  something 
else  (cp  Joseph  i.,  g  a  ;  Ephraih.  ^  5  >i- :  Manasseh, 
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BAOHEL 

her  cbildren  (although  there  is  no  explicit  indicalioD 
who  these  are  understood  lo  be) ;  and  at  a  later 
due,  in  the  story  of  Ruth,  Rachel  and  Leah  are 
the  builders  of  the  'house  of  Israel'  (RuUHii).  Ai- 
cordiog  to  the  legend  as  we  know  it  (both  J  and  E) 
Rachel  was  the  beloved  wife,  a  feature  Ihal  il  is  natural 
to  connect  with  the  ackDowledged  superior  sfJendoitr 
■nd  power  of  northern  Israel.  There  is  a  reraarkable 
passage  in  J.  however,  where  Jacob  seems  to  speak  as  if 
be  had  had  only  two  sons  (Gen.  I23G).  The  question 
therefore  arises  whether  there  may  not  have  been  ao 
older  form  of  ihe  story  where  Rachel  was  the  only  wife, 
jusi  as  Rachel's  'douUe,'  Rebecca,  was  the  only  wife  of 
Isaac.  This  question  Steueinagel  answers  in  the  afErma- 
tive  {Einjpanii€rung,  39).  He  also  makes  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  ihere  may  be  a  monumenl  of  ibe 
importance  of  Rachel  in  the  name  Israd.  As  Ihe  men 
of  Ihe  Gad  tribe  were  called  Ish  Gad  (see  Gad,  §  i), 
10,  Sleurnagel  suggests,  the  men  of  the  Rachel  (or 
Jacob,  or  Joseph)  tribe  were  perhaps  called  li'Ra'-el 
[on  5  see  Shcbboleth.  and  on  Ihe  change  of  h  10  '  in 
words  containing  a    liquid,   see   RbubeN,   col.    4091, 

D.   9 

We  must  DOW  consider  Rachel's  relation  to  Biihah. 
Rebecca  has  no  such   attendant  (Deborah  [f.v..  9] 


of  th 


Tlhe 


on  of  II 


This  is  obscure  (cp  Makasseh,  g  3).      In 
Rachel's  case  the  most  natural  conjecture  would  be  ihat 

leltled  in  Canaan.  So  Gulhe  (fiW  41).  Steuemagel 
llunks  Ihat  Rachel  (or  rather  Jacob-RAMl)  entered 
Palestine  from  Ihe  E.  jusi  in  the  rear  of  Biihah  {F.iit- 
vandtrung,  gB  ;  cp  Guihe,  0^1  4a).  and  that  il  was 
because  the  Biihah  tribes  (Dan  and  Naphlali)  came  10 
be  treated  as  '  brothers '  of  Joseph  that  llieir  '  mother ' 
Biihah  came  to  he  called  a  concubine  of  Jacob.  Why 
only  Rachel  was  a  full  wife  is  often  eiplained  by  the 
importance  of  the  Rachel  tribes  in  historical  limes. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  religious  grounds  {so, 
for  example,  Sleuernagel,  Einwand^run^;.  45).  Of 
what  race  her  maid  came  we  are  nol  lold  (on  Ihe  state- 
ments in  later  writings,  see  Zilpah.  g  i);  bul  Rachel 
herself  was  a  daughter  of  Laban,     ''' 


;of  A 


elements  in  N. 


Israel  (diflarenlly,  Laban,  Rebekah).  If  Rachel 
the  chosen  wife  of  Jacob,  she  was  not  Ihe  only  one.  The 
lurreplilious  introduction  of  Leah  seems  an  important 
feature  of  the  story.  Quite  as  diflicuU  of  clan-hLstorical 
interprelalion  is  the  representation  of  Rachel  as  Leah's 
sister.'  Are  we  10  Infer  [hat  there  were  once  actually 
two  Irtbes.  a  Ewe  tribe  and  a  Wild-cow  iribe.  living  in 
association f  If  so,  where  and  when?  Or  is  il  lhal 
when  the  northern  Ephraim  tribes  came  10  be  associated 
with  ihe  southern  tribes  they  came  nil  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers,  and  therefore  as  having  a  common  father 
though  different  mothers?  The  iheory  is  attractive. 
Il  explains,  however,  why  Rachel  and  Leah  are  fellow- 
wives,  hardly  why  they  are  sisters.' 

The  points  that  remain  are  Ihe  stealing  of  the  leraphim. 
the  initial  barrenness,  and  Ihe  story  of  the  diida'im. 
ic.  Othw  "^""^  "'^"''8  ?f  'he  leraphim  by  a  woman 
DofiitiL  ^  *  feature  in  this  quamt  story  tells  us 
pomia.  jon,5,hing  of  ,i,e  ught  in  which  the  leraphim 
came  to  be  viewed  (Gunkel  compares  the  cose  of  MichnI, 
cp  HPSm.  Sam.  p.  ixxiv.).  It  is  through  ihe  initial 
biirrennesB  thai  Dan  and  Naphtali  come  to  be  older  than 
Joseph  (see  Naphtali,  %  aj.     The  real  origin  of  the 

1  In  Tat.  xii.  Pair..  Naph.  1,  etc,  BiUuh  and  Zilpah  also 
are  sisleis.    See  Zilfah,  |  i, 
«  Ptrhapi  they  wm«  Hslen  umnly  becauK  of  Ihe  frequency 

waJ  wld''{M^'!Il««l»CB,  n,'('». "  W^  »  d?ff«Qnt  ^\t-^^ 
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story  of  Ihe  dada'im  is  not  clear  (see  Issaciiar,  S  >■ 

Ihem  ;  but  in  the  original  J  ihey  no  doubt  cured  Rachel's 
barrenness.  This  is  now  obscured,  as  the  birth  of 
ZebutuD  precedes  that  of  Joseph.  According  lo  ihe 
dates  assigiKd  to  the  binhs  in  the  present  text  of 
Jubiltts.  28a)/,  however,  Joseph  comes  immediately 
after  Issachar,  before  Zebulun.  although  il  is  Joseph 
and  Zebulun,  not  (as  it  ought  10  be)  Joseph  and  Issachar 
that  are  born  in  Ihe  same  year.  On  the  general 
queslionof  the  ordnin  which  the  tribes  are  enumerated, 
see  Tribes.  h.  tv.  n. 

The  death  of  Rachel  is  related  in  Gen.  36i«-»  (JE) ; 
the  narrative  throws  much  light  on  the  earlier  phase  of 
9.  Bschal'i   '*'*  tribal  traditions,  bul  needs  perhaps  10 

dM^        **  studied  in  connection  with  a  compre- 

^^^       hensive  textual  criticism. 

Ai  pointed  out  in  Jacob,  |  3,  the  phrueaWv  of  Gen.lSi 
lugKbta  that,  according  10  a  very  early  forr 
home  of  Laban  "itu  among  (he  JeTA)lin«litbuiiiiG^ 
which  wu  nol  in  the  wciuri  bands  when  that  1 
writltn,  or  at  Icaii  wa!  not  fully  apprecblrd  by  hi 
before  bim  in  abondanHZe.  showinf  '"'-■  '"---  --^-  ■--'- 
— f.^.,diac  Labui  vas  indt4d  orie 
or  J«ralu]ieelile(QiM=Slccnv)  of  the  S.  Laban's  Hvan  was, 
however,  not  Hebron  tmt  a  diuricl  of  the  Negcb  wbich  aUo 
supplied  10  Sanballu  (?)  the  desiculion  -rm  (I^IT  HSrflni), 
'  Huinhe'  <Ke  Sanballat).  Ii  was  tbere  ihu  Racbel  aiA 
Liab— «  dijitaclion  wiihoul  a  diffeience,  if  Stc\  and  jthS  or*  bMh 
comipt  (ragmenis  of  Jer»hmeel— dwelt,  according  lo  iht  early 
Iradiihtn  and  the  '  Beibe],' where  the  divinity  appeared  to  JacM> 
was.  if  ibot,  Hriclly  ipeaking,  in  *  the  land  of  theb'nejerahine'el' 


it  was  in  Ihe  Neteb.    In  the  Negi 


ipact  between  Jacob  and  Laba 
Lsunderstood  O  F  pusagei.  and 
me  negeDwajsnecBem  —).*.,  Cusham  (see  Shecheh,  j).  11 
therefore  became  tupcT^uous  to  emend  the  ^  Ephraih '  of 
Gen. 8ft  141^  into  *Beeroih,'  a  change  which  on  a  more  con- 

Joseph  i,  |  3)  wda  helpful,  and   indeed  necessary.     The 
'Ephralb'  of  Ihe  Hoti'  of  Kachel'i  death  b  ihe  Euhraib  of  ibe 
Negeb  {in  Gen.  i  M  Jer.  18,jK  h  appears  t< 
cp  Pakadise.  I  5 ;  Shikok)  :  its  oiher  nan, 

glosjinc.,,  *as[:n'rn-3,ar       '  "  

■^Belh-jerabnieeL'  See  Rack 
f  the  vocalisation  i>  of  course  re 
(bt  Ibe  early  trBdilion)—i',<,,J< 


ilhorilattve 
I— •  astltly  enough  buried 
Jerabmeelile  race  in  Ihe 
(>inh  10  a  son  variously 


be  Neeebfsec  On  i.),  and  *  iamin'  i:i,  in  its  origin,  apopular 
■uption  of  an  abbreviaied  fom  of  ■  ferahnieei:'_  (There  ti. 

K  was  in  the  Negeb).   The  early  Iiiidilion  also  made  • 


KjuJiel  died 

There  w 

Ephtath   V 


g   the  dist 


kibralh  hd-irrs  (|-iK:Tm33)  to  come  to 
'hen  Rachel  travailed.  None  of  the  ex- 
of  tiiralh  in  Gcs,  Thes.,  or  elsewhere  is 
satisfactory.'  and  in  the  Psalter  pM  and  nitt  have  a 
tendency  to  get  confrranded.  Proliably  we  should  read 
iim'af  hd-Srai,  rrtin  bjt:3.  '  a  trifle  (left)  of  the  way.' 
See  Rachel's  Sepui.chke. 

H.W.H.,S.a-tr;T.K.C.§.. 

RACHEL'S  SEPULCHRE.  The  biblical  references 
are  (a)  Gen-SS.,*  (JE),  (*)  4S7*  (K).  M  tS.  10>/. 
(d)  Jer,  31  ij.  U)  Mt,  2i6-i8,  It  is  generally  supposed 
(see   Buhl.  Pal.    159.   and   Dillm.  on  Gen.  SSt^)  thai 

10  Ihe  site  of  Rachel's  grave,  one  (a,  *,  it)  placing  il 
near  Bethlehem  in  Jud.ih,  another  U.  d)  •  in  the  border 
of  Benjamin  '  towards  Ramoh  (so  .Void. .  Del.l'l,  Dillm. ) : 
or  (ii, )  the  gloss  '  that  is  Bethlehem '  in  (n)  and  (^).  which 
(f)  appears  10  follow,  is  based  upon  a  geographical  con- 
fusion and  is  to  be  disregarded  (so  Holiinger.  Gunkel, 
and  Oif.  Hix. ).     The  weak  point  in  i.  is  thought  10  be 

'  ,TI33  is  convendonally  regarded  J 

!    Pesh.  a  paraHng).    Of  course,  ihe  A».  *i 
Ihe  world,'  can  hardly,  by  any  ingenuity,  h 

(no  ankle  before  px)  is  shown 


re(»i. 


,y  Google 


RADDAI 

thai  Rachel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  S.  kingdom,  and 
the  weak  point  In  ii.  certainly  b  that  a  N.  Ephrath  a 
unducoTerable.  Before  proceeding  fuittker  we  must 
oitkbe  the  text  (lee  Crit.  Bii.]. 

N^b.    We  have  dd  mHm  lo  doubl  Ihai  the  gloa  in  Gen.  SB  19* 


<,a.!,*_ 


^et,  and  that  Bechgei^iiH 
:bnl  Epbiath  wi 


er  had  Ephrath 


-dHT.  thou  «ha 

M  jer.  31  hang  DOU  prohably  of  lata  origin,  we  couU]  ddi  he 
snrprued  if  Ll  eoataiiKd  a  uatejncni  haaed  od  a  misundnitanding 
o<  Uw  Kacbel  ttaditino-  It  is  quite  pouiblc,  however,  thai  the 
Ramah  ipoken  of  is  the  same  that  ia  meant  in  the  underiyine 

tapdVHwho.-enitoaSTA^^tMnnilt  *rfjo,'l?e1^tiIetinay 
akw  CHKcivably  have  known  of  Rachel  ai  hai-ing  died  and  been 
baried  in  the    Negeh.      Taking,  as  was  supvuSed,  A  profound 

ceased  to  grievv  over  the  tribe  of  JoHph,  which  had  gone  into 

aK.lIt<X  When',  however,  ibe  jerahneelite  Kiting  of' the 
aaij  laiaeliu  legends,  and  Ibe  N.  Arabian  eiile.  of  the  two 

llnral  thai  the  sepulchre 
N.,  in  spite  of  the  fael 

a  superficial  plausibility- 
According  loJE.  the  lite  oT  Rachel's  tomb  was  tnarked 
br  a  sacred  pillar  (see  Massebak).  which  existed  in  the 
writer's  time  (Gen.  SSk).  The  tomb  known  in  our  own 
day  as  Rachels  has  plainly  been  reslored,  though  the 
tradition  has  attached  to  the  same  spot  throughout  the 
Christian  period.  Jt  is  a  short  distance  bam  Bethlehem. 
oti  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  According  10  Clermonl- 
Ganneau.'  it  may  perhaps  be  the  tomb  (cenotaph)  of  the 
Jewish  king  Archelaus  jcp  Herod,  g  3)  referred  to  by 
Jerome  {OS  101  n).  T,  K,  c. 

BAODAI  ('T1),  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  Datid 
[l.v.  8  ifl,  n.]  (I  Ch-2.,t:  zaiiAi  [B].  iftBi.  [B**]. 
p&iA&i  [-^1'  PEAm  [I'D'  Ewald  identities  with  him  the 
corrupt  'jn  (Rei)  c{  1  K.  18.  see  Shimei  a.  The  name 
is  more  probably  a  ccnruption  of  -131  (see  Maiq.  Faad. 
35cp0  Ifh);  seeZABDi. 

BAFTS  (nrp'l),  I  K.  4,j[59).    See  Ship,  %  i. 

BAO&IF.     I.  See  Rages. 

».0-T«.ITLWHI),L1.Sjs.RVHku.    See  CEMBAiocira, 
■i.1  > 
R&aSB  (pAfAC'  Tt^N.  TOlc  [th  th  BASioi! 


K  Aproic 

>■  in  NE.  h 


(Syr,  ]|.  an  important  city 

province  of  Rhagiana.  near  the  celebrated  Caspian  tiates. 
and  bcnce  a  place  of  great  strategical  importance.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  above  form  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  ( 1 14  4 1 »  &;  G 13  e>|.  In  Judith  (1 :  15)  the  name 
appears  as Ba^nlpa-yaii.  ro/oH[Vg.].  'plain  of  Dijra,'' 
and  r/gH  [Syr.]),  which  is  apparently  identical  with 
Reu  [?.«.]. 

This  city,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  classical 
wriien.  occurs  as  Rlia^a.  in  the  Avesta  {ytnd.  ch.  1), 
and  also  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius  Hyslaspis 
2  ij).  After  suffering  various  changes,  it  fell  into  tlecay ; 
but  the  name  may  perhaps  survive  in  the  huge  mins 
of  Rhf}/,  situated  some  5  ro.  SE,  of  Teheran.  See 
RawUnson.  .Wonarchies.  2  ija  / ;  Cunon,  Periia. 
1ms-H»:  Smith's  ZWc/.  efGr.  and  Rom.  Gtog.^s.v. 

RAODEL(^«n).  (i)RVREtiKL.  SeejETHHO, 
Rel-el.  (9)  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Tob.  6  ^  ; 
cp  1 1  7  4).  related  to  Tobias ;  husband  of  Edna,  whose 

t  li  is  theT«  shown  that  there  hA»  been  a  confii^Da  between 
ISO  captiviiiei  of  N.  Inael.  an  AHjiian  and  a  N.  Aiabiai. 
•  Rtcittil  J anUoI.  tritnlaU,  2  in^. 
>  Cp  xnn  ng ^  Dan.  >  1,  and  see  Dura.    Dimi  was  not  an 


wife    of   Tobias 

of  the  archangels. 


widi  Raphael 


RAHAB 

only    daughter    Sara    became    iht 
pAfOYHA.  3;  17  ;  -hAoc)- 
In  Enoch  3O4  Raguel  is  Ibo  name  of  c 

Raguel  occurslli  conneSion  --■^  °- 

(Charies  on  Enoch  204)  is  hardly  ptolu^le.  t.  k.  c. 

BAHAB  {2rn),  a  synonymous  term  for  the  Dragon 
(f.v.)  in  post-exilic  writings,  sometimes  also  applied  to 
Egypt  (or,  as  may  plausibly  be  held,  lo  Misrim,  the  N. 
Arabian  foe  of  Israel;  see  Mizhaim,  %  ai).  Job9.j 
(kj^jtj  t*  ir'  Ii6pv6v),  26n  (t4  i^oij,  Ps.  89io[ir] 
(^cpi^aror).  Is.  5I9  (LXX  om. ),  3O7  (Sri  ^arala  17 
Ta^iXijril  ^fiuv  aCn;),  Ps.  87  4+  (paa^).' 

From  Job9i3  26ii  we  perhaps  learn  that  Rahab  was 
another  name  for  Tifimat,  the  dragon  of  darkness  and 
1  i>.f«w.«.  chaos.  '  God,-  says  Job  in  his  de- 
l.B«f«iraOM.  ,p„„dency,  '  will  not  turn  back  his  fury ; 
[even]  the  helpers  of  Rahab  bovred  beneath  him.'  On 
the  '  helpers  of  Tiflmal.'  see  DRAGON,  g  5.  Later.  Job 
again  refers  10  the  fate  of  Rahab  (or  is  it  Bildad. 
following  out  Job's  suggestions  in  his  unoriginal  way?). 


Here  'sea'  and  'Rahab'  are  coupled,  as  'sen'  and 
'  Leviathan.'  probably,  in  Job  SB  (see  Leviathan),  anil 
in  V,  13  the  'dragon'  is  referred  10.  In  Ps.SBg/  [lo/] 
the  same  parallelism  is  observable,  and  since  v.  n  proves 
that  the  psalmist  has  the  creation  in  his  mind,  the  view 
that  Rahab  is  a  synonym  for  Leviathan  or  the  dragon 
again  becomes  plausible      The  passage  runs, — 

Tbou  (alone)  didil  crush  Rahab  a:  a  dishonoored  corpse ; 


rbou  (alone)  didil  crush  Rahal 


tie  arm  of  Yahw^  in  ls.51«  also 
refers  to  Rahab.  Here,  however,  though  the  allusion 
to  the  Dragon. myth  is  obvious,  there  is  also  a  special 
reference  10  D-iHi  (see  Dragon),  or  perhaps  to  the 
people  called  Misrim  in  N.  Arabia.  How  this  was 
possible  we  seem  to  learn  from  Is. 30?  (on  the  text  see 
SBOT.  ad  Ix. ).  It  has  been  held  (cp  Duhm,  ad  loc. ) 
that  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  a  later  addition. 
Living  in  an  age  when  the  mythological  interest  h.id 
revived,  a  reatler  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  bemwn 
the  characteristics  of  the  dragon  of  chaos  and  those  of 
D-IHD-  Both  were  pre-eminent  in  strength :  boih  in 
the  olden  time  had  rebelled  against  Yabn^ ;  for  D'lffi. 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  dragon,  the  fate  of  abject 
humiliaUon  (cp  Is.  19)  was  reserved.  In  Ps.  874  Rahab. 
according  to  the  exegetical  tradition,  is  simply  a  synonym 
for  Egypt  (as  the  Targum  already  explains  it),  though 
even  here  this  is  not  bej'ond  critical  questioning. 

Rahab  in  Hebrew  would  mean  'raging,'  'insolence.' 
This  would  be  not  unsuitable  as  a  title  of  the  chaos- 
dragon,  a  reference  to  which  is  plainly 
intended  in  all  the  above  passages  except 
the  last.  It  would  not  be  strange,  however,  if  Rahab 
were  a  Hebraised  form  i>f  some  Dabylonian  mythic 
name.  In  the  third  of  the  creation-stories  mentioned 
elsewhere  (se«  CREATION)— that  which  begins  'cities 
sighed,  nien  [groaned]  '—the  dragon  is  repeatedly  called 
by  a  name  which  Zimmem  and  Gunkel  would  like  to 
read  riitu  (for  'mhiu),  and  to  consider  the  Ass.  equi\-a- 
lenl  of  Rahab.  The  name,  if  it  means  '  \-iolence,' 
would  be  specially  appropriate  in  the  story  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  Tiamal.  Unfortunately  the  read- 
ing is  uncertain.  The  polyphonous  character  of  the 
Assyrian  script  allows  us  equally  lo  read  iaiiu.  'dt^.' 
and  laStu.  '  lion '  (Gunkel,  ScAi^.  294iB),  For  another 
theory  of  the  origin  and  precise  significance  of  the  title 
Rahab  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  Crit.  Bii. 


t  In  jDb»i3!eiiIs.£Ia.Syinm.  has  iAaioww.  i*«fiiM£a», 
b  Is.  M  9  SO  7  Aq.  IffiiMa,  Theod.  trUrDt.  in  KM,  Symm.  has 
"VaX"  or  -xif,  in  Ps.  87  4  *<),  hasiptHJ^arot,  S>111jn.  VT^pi^anW. 


jogle 


RAHAB 

Binrn;  p^ab).  josh.  213  e.jijaj.    The 

story  of  Rahab  musl  noi  be  laken  lilerally.  She  is 
clearly  the  eponym  of  a  tribe,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  tribe  are  reHected  in  her  fortunes.  The  slalement* 
in  Josh.  61}  IS  apply  to  no  tribe  known  to  ui  lo  well  as 
to  the  Keniles,  who  were  admilled  among  the  Israelites 
on  relatively  unfavourable  terms — as  sojourners  ;  hence 
the  term  ttndi.  The  name  srri  is  best  accounted  for  as 
the  equivalent  of  i  jij,  ■  Heber, '  the  second  name  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Keniles.'  SeejERiCHO.  %4:  Reciiabitbs. 
In  Heb.  Uji  Rahab  is  praised  as  an  example  of  faith. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  edifying  speech  of  Rahab  in 
Josh.  29-11,  of  which,  however,  only  j/.  cw  is  recognised 
by  critical  analysis  as  belonging  lo  the  earlier  narrative 
(see  Oxf.  Ha.  I^n).  It  I'l  no  doubt  startling  that 
Rahab  should  be  a  worshipper  of  Yahwi — if  Rahab  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  Canaanite.  If,  hovever,  Rahab  is  a 
symbolic  term  for  the  Kenites,  all  becomes  plain,  for  the 
Keuites  were  worshippen  of  Vahw«  (cp  Kknitbs). 
The  aiienipis  of  (later)  Jewish  and  Christian  inlerprelets 
to  explain  away  the  term  tinik,  •  harlot.'  as  '  hostess. 
inakeepeTi'  also  now  prove  to  be  douUy  unnecessary 
{see  above).  On  Rahab's  good  works  (James  %-i%).  cp 
the  Jewish  view  in  Weber.  Jud.  Thtol.  33a.  The 
mention  of  her  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  IMl.lj)  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon 
[f.i'. }.  No  less  a  man  than  Jeremiah  is  stated  in 
Migiliak  1 4^  to  have  been  a  d^cendant  of  Rahab  on 
his  mother's  side.     This  passed  for  an  edifying  beliefl 

BAHAH  (□rn),  son  of  Sheha  b.  Hebron,  b. 
M.iKESHAH.  and  father  of  JORKEAM  (??■!'■);  1  Ch. 
2m  (pikMse  [BJ.  pmm'  [A],  -AM  [L]),     See  Bekem. 

RAHEL  (Jer.  81 .5),  RV  Rachel, 

BAIH,     That  at  the  present  day  rain  is  considered 

in  Palestine  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts,  is  undeniable. 
1,  Conomrtlitt  ^°^^"^-  Christians,  and  Jews  can 
™™'l'™"  iinitB  in  imploring  heaven  for  the 
OtlMIL  .showers  that  water  the  earth'  (Ps. 
726).  But  it  ia  a  question  whether  the  fertilising  opera- 
tion  of  the  B,talim  was  assiiciated  in  early  limes  with 
the  rain  of  heaven,  or  only  with  springs,  streams,  and 
underground  flow  (cp  BAAL,  g  i).  Robertson  Smith, 
who  discusses  the  subject  fully  in  Ril.  Sent,  lect.  3, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  originally  the  Baalim  were 
gods  of  the  streams  and  fountains,  but  that,  as 
husbandry  spread,  the  "gods  of  the  springs'  extended 
their  domain  over  the  lands  watered  by  the  sky,  and 
gradually  added  to  their  old  attributes  the  new  character 
of  -lords  of  rain'  (p.  to6).  Yahw*  in  the  OT  is 
certainly  the  rain-giver;  Jer.  Hu,  'Can  any  of  the 
' 's  of  the  heathen  cause  rain?'      In   Ps.659[id], 


M,    the   early   rain    is 
word  used  (j\p)  is  re- 


called  '  the  river  of  God."    The 

markable.  Generally  it  occurs  in  the  plural  for  the 
artiRcial  streams  used  in  irrigalion  (Is.  SUi;  S2i  Ps.  Ij 
119136  Prov.Gi6  21i  Lam.  34S).  Here,  if  MT  is  right, 
there  is  a  similar  conception.  The  rnin  is  imagined 
as  water  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  great  heavenly 
reservoirs  (Gen.Tn)  and  sent  down  on  earth  through 
the  solid  dome  of  the  sky.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Job  83=5,  ■V.tu>has(ic/laeAa«nirtor  the  waterflood ' 
(so  RV;  l.'rrfii.  ijpe',  'torrential  lain').  With  this  cp 
V.  38.  where  the  'rain'  (mdfdr,  •ee)  and  the  'parted 
streams  of  dew '  (read  So  'jSa,  for  ^  ■*'1M :  see  Dew) 
are  parallel  eipressions. 

Naturally,  rain  and  rain-mist  ifal,  Ss)  are  prominent 

in  poetic  benedictions.     In  Dt.  SSij  the  '  precious  things 

;' (reading  ^ro  for  "jcd)" 


therr 


In' 


n.27>ai 


n  stands  first  among  the  blessings 


2.  FonDWHBd  f 


BAIN 

called  down  upon  Jacob's  land  by  Isaac  In  Dt  28 11 
Moses  promises  lo  obedicDI  Israel  that  Yahwi  '  will 
open  bis  good  treasury,  the  heaven,  to  give  the  rain  in 
its  season '  ;  lo  this  treasury  the  Book  of  Enoch  refen 
(60x1/  B9ij):  cp  Dew.  Th*  '  self-springing  plants  of 
Yahwi'  in  Is.4t  {SBOT)  are  those  which  depend  on 
the  moisiurv  whidi  God  sends  from  this  heavenly  ttore- 
chember.  Notice,  too,  that  in  I's.  KMij  God  is  nid  to 
*  water  the  mountains  from  his  uppo*  chambera.'  It  is 
a  slightly  different  mythic  symbol  which  a  poet  in  Job 
uses — '  Who  (but  Yabwt)  can  tilt  the  bottles  of  heaven?' 
{Job  3837)-  To  be  able  lo  bring  rain  through  prayer 
was  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  eminent  piety.  Elijah 
'  prayed  fervently  that  it  might  not  raia,  and  it  rained 
not,'  etc.  (Jas.  617);  and  Josephus  {AnI,  xiv.  2i) 
relates  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Aristobulut,  there  was 
a  man  lumed  Onias,  '  righteous  and  beloved  of  God,' 
who  by  his  prayers  cotild  bring  rain  to  the  parched 
earth.      Cp  PBAYEB. 

Palestine  is  well  described  in  Deut.  11 11  (in  contra- 
distinction to  Egypt)  as  'a  land  of  hills  and  valleys. 
which  drinks  water,  when  rain  (alb 
jven.'       Shortly    afterwards 

iHMriam.  ^^  _^j  ^  f^,,^  description  is  given. 
See  alio  Hos.flj  Joel  S.3  Zech.10./  (see  Nowack). 
Job29i3.  end  )a.5;  (tpiiia*  ml  J^i^uw  :  BN  insert 
ierbt.  giving  the  seivse  righlly).  The  distribution  of 
rain  is  very  unequal.  On  one  occasion  Thomson  foutid 
the  ground  in  the  Jordan  vallej-  like  a  desert,  while  at 
Tiberias  the  whole  country  was  '  a  paradise  of  herbs 
and  flowers.'  Just  so  it  was  in  ancient  times,  'I 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not  to 
rain  upon  anoth^  dty  :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and 
the  piece  v-hereupon  it  rained  not  withered '  {Am.  1  t)- 

unto  one  city  to  drink  water,  but  they  were  not  satb- 
fied.'  on  which  Thomson  remarks  thai  this  is  'a  fact 
often  repeated '  in  Palestine,'  The  \-ariableness  of  the 
climate  help*  lo  account  for  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
crops,  both  In  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  and  gives 
point  to  the  promises  of  regularity  in  the  seasons  on 
condition  of  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.*  The 
former  or  autumnal  rains  (m:  rmo)  usually  begin  about 
the  end  of  October,  In  I^bonon  they  may  begin  a 
month  earlier  :  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
this,  and  according  to  Thomson  (LI<  90)  the  winter 
rains  are  sometimes  delayed  till  January.  They  are 
usually  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  (Jer. 
10 13),  The  next  four  months  may  be  called  the  rainy 
season.  In  April  rain  (the  latter  rain,  tlp^  •Je?''-  '  "> 
be  late')  falls  at  intervals;  in  May  the  showers  are 
less  frequent  and  lighter,  and  al  the  close  of  that  month 
they  cease  altogether. 

It  appenn  from  Qluibir's  obserWiami  iPEFQ,  iS^,  P-  7') 
thu  tix  bavicu  DitHiihly  nunfill  in  iS??  w>i  ii.ii  in.,  in 
januuy ;  <ht  neit.  «.74  in.  in  December,  uid  that  the  iwiil  fall 
«.l«y=r™.7.7.m-.    Th.>r._f=ni.p     ll«r,j.s.    A,  Jeru.^™ 
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^3«xtk     la  ih-SSa  L«g4rde  luid  Grdti  comet  a" 
D-OV^    Id  Pi-lMijalio  ■I'f'Enp  ibonkj  pertupt  Ik  rod  roT 
ippjp  "THtJ.  T.  K.  C. 

RAIMBOW.  I-  n^g.  i&ii  (rifo.).  Gen.  9i)# 
EieIi.  laEcdm-tSii.    On  Gcn-Oij.^  •«  Deluce,  |  ii. 

BAISDTS.     I.  D'pm.  /inniiWn,  see  Fruit.  %  4. 
>-  DVPtb  ■tnUrn,  Hol's  1,  RV.    See  Fruit,  |  y 
RAKEM  (D^),    I  Ch.  7  rt  EV,   psusal  form  for 

BA^E&TH  (ri^  '  bank,'  an  Aramaic  vrord  ? 
AfcKCe  TB].  P€KK&8  [A],  pft.  [L]).  a  'fenced  city' 
<rf   Naphtali,    mentioned   belvreen    Hammalh    (5,    of 

Tiberias)  and  Chianeretb  (on  tbe  upper  part  of 
tlie  E.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  Josh.  I93S-  Two 
idenlifications  of  Rakkath  are  offered  in  the  Babylonian 
Tabnud  io  the  same  context  [Mtg.  si.  fm).  According 
to  R.  Johanan.  Rakkath  was  the  important  city  of 
Sepphcnis.      But  the  etymological  midraah  attached 


Rabn.  ( 


:t  band,  refers  to  a  generally  received 
opnion  tnat  Rakkatb  is  Tiberias,  and  according  to 
Neabaner  {G^f.  du  Tatm.  309)  the  use  of  the  nanie 
Rakkoth  for  Tiberlai  lasted  into  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 
Certainly  ibe  position  of  Rakkath  in  the  list  of  cities 
at  least  penoits  this  view.  Only,  (i)  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Tiberias  stood  exactly  on  the  site  of 
Ibe  ancient  Rakkath.  For.  as  Josepbus  informs  us 
(^a/.  xviii.  23).  the  land  upon  which  it  was  built  had 
been  occupied  by  tombs,  which  implies  thai  tbe  ancient 
town  (however  it  was  named)  had  lain  at  a  short  distaitce 
from  the  site  of  tbe  new  city.  And  (3}  it  is  possible 
enou^  that  npl  is  a  fragment  of  mp  (city  of),  and 
ihould  be  prefiied  10  irus  (Chinnereth).  T.  K.  C. 

EAXEOH  (tipl'  not  >o  «"*;  ft*-  HpCKKUt^K 
Josh.  1946  (probably  a  vox  nikili).     See  Mb-jarkok. 

KAK  IDl:  p&M  [BAL]).  I.  The  name  of  a 
Judahile  family,  whose  eponym  is  variously  described 
as  the  second  son  of  Heiron  the  grandson  of  Judah 
(1  Ch.  2g  :  pa-ii.  and  opa^  [BA],  opo^  [L] :  v.  lo.  appa* 
[B.  cp  jTit  !■.  35],  opofi  [AL]),  and  as  the  firstborn  son 
of  Jerahmcel  tbe  firslbom  son  of  Heiron  (v.  as,  pat 
[B] ;  V.  jj.  ofHui  [B]],  The  same  supposed  person  is 
also  named  in  the  (late)  genealogy  of  Uavid.  as  the  son 
of  Heiron.  Rulh4i9  {apfaf  [BA].  apa^  [L]).  and  con- 
sequently in  Mt.  1  31  (Aram  [AV];  Ham  [RV];  Apop 
[BKeic.]:  seealso  ARNt,  Lk.333).  Doubtless  Ram  is 
a  shortened  form  of  some  n-ell.known  name,  hardly 
Jehoram  |Nbld.)  or  Abiram  (Klost.  Gfich.  in),  but 
rather  the  name  from  which  both  ibese  names  probably 
sprang — Jerahmeel  (Che. ). 

^*     «  of  ihe  luppo-vd  family  of  tbe  ELihu  of  Joh  (33  a ; 


u  [B<t| ;  , 


L.IA);< 


J.  (CI),  o 


KAM  (^?9).  Gen.  15;,  etc.     See  Sheep. 

EAM.  BATTERmO  (13).  Eiek.  4a21>7[>a].  See 
SlEGt,  83/ 

EAMA  (pAMA  [Ti-WH]),  Mt.  2ie.  RV  Ramah. 

RAMAH  (n^l,  Jer.  31is  Neh.  1133.  elsewhere 
np^n,  'the  height';  usually  p  am  A  [BAL]  :  gentllic, 
'117^,  Ramathite ;  see  Shimei,  9),  i.  A  city  of  the 
uibe  of  Benjamin,  Josh.lSis  Neh.  11  jj  (BS'A  om,|. 
iocideiitally  referred  to  in  Judg.l»ij  (om.  6*)  KIOJ9 
Hos.  58  [tirl  Tim  iyf^\&w  [BAQ]),  E:ira29«  (apa/i  [B], 
T^  pa(ia  [AL]).  and  stated  in  1  K.15ij  (pao^io  [B], 
pafiiiar  [,A],  ^ua  [I.])  to  have  been  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel  in  OTder  to  isolate  Jerusalem  (cp  Asa). 
Near  it  lav  the  grave  of  Rachel,  according  to  Jer.  31 1; 
(rj  S^Xj'[t(*..\]),  where  the  tribal  ancestor  is  poetically 


RAMATH-MIZPBH 


i  palm 


.      .  (Judg.4s.Tii^,ia[B],  KtnuttA]). 

This  Ramab  is  no  doubt  the  mod.  tr-Rdm.  a  village 
with  ancient  remains,  3600  ft.  above  tbe  sea-lei'el, 
S  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem.  Its  rediscovery  is  due  to 
RobMuson  {BR  I57*). 

a.  The  home  of  Samuel  and  bis  father  Elkanah  (1  S. 
lig2ii7i7  84lGMiai)  IBiB^  2£i  263),  also  called, 
or  rather  miscalled,  in  EV  of  iS.li,  RamATHAIM- 
ZOPHtM  [f.f.].  It  was  in  ihe  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
and  more  particularly  in  the  land  of  Zi;ph  [^-t.]. 
According  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  who  call  It  apiiaSiit  itupa 
ArmaOtm  Sofkim  {OS  22Gii:  »6i7)  it  Has  near 
Diospolis,  and  Jer.  adds  that  it  was  '  in  n^ione 
Thamnitica. '  This  addition  agrees  with  what  is  said 
in  I  Mace.  11 34  of  Rauathem  [f.f.]  as  having 
originally  been  reckoned  to  Samaria,  and  suggests 
identifying  Ramah  with  Btit-ritaa.  a  place  meniioited 
in  the  Talmud  (Neub.  Gi<^.  Ss).  situated  a  Utile 
to  (he  N.  of  Tiinak  (Thamna).  This  is  the  view 
of  Buhl.  Pal.  170;  Kitlel,  Hiil.  2107.  H  accords 
with  the  route  of  Saul  described  in  i  S.9i.^  ;  cp 
Wellh.  TBS  70.  See  also  PEFIittm.  Smw.^  (On 
O's  readings,  see  RAMATHAtM-iioi'HiU. ) 

3.  aK.Sig:  |HW^«  [B],  ,Mvrf[A1,  pi^a«yiAullLl.     See 

4-  B*' 

HTd     M«    (Bl,     C 
RaUATH  at  THE  »<,„  .  M. 

;.  A  'fenced  dlr'  of  NupllIaU  (JnJl.  10  )« ;  <V>«lA  |B|,  sojis 
[AID,  Iho  modem  Rimtk.  ragjfl.  above  lea-le.-el,  W.  of  J-o/frf 
on  the  soulhem  ilope  of  Ihe  ridfte  (here  rising  ID  *  briebt  of 

a  Bo  fi.)  which  form*  Ihe  bounduy  hetween  Upper  and  Lower 
•like.    Cp  Gu*rin,  Gal.  1  is3/ 

6.  A  place  mentioned  in  Ihe  delimitation  of  the 
territory  of  Asber,  Josh-lBa^.  According  to  Robinson 
beyond  all  doubl  to  be  identified  with  Ihe  village  of 
Rdmth  {PEP  Survey  .—Rdmia).  in  the  latitude  of  Rds 
en-Ndiura,  situated  •  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  basin  with  green  fields,  surrounded  bj-  higher  hills ' 
[BR  16]).  Buhl  [PaL  331)  accepts  this  identifica- 
tion, whilst  admilling  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
Ihe  name  prevents  a  final  decision.  Apart  from  the 
name,  indeed,  one  might  [wefer  to  locale  Ramah  a 
little  way  10  the  W. ,  at  or  near  the  ruins  of  Beldl.  on  a 
hill  which  commands  a  grand  prospect.  The  language 
of  Josh,  19a8/,  however,  does  not  seem  to  favour 
either  view.  The  border  of  Asher  is  traced  in  !>.  aS 
from  Hammon  [HdmHI)  to  Kanah  [ifdnd)  and  thence 
10  Sidon  ;  then  in  v.  19  we  are  told  to  turn  back  south- 
ward to  Ramah,  and  draw  a  line  thence  to  Tyre 
and  to  Hosnh  (near  Rdi  el-'Ain);  somewhere  on  Ihe 
coast  to  the  S.  of  Hosoh  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
SHIHOB-LIBNATH)  the  border  ends.  Can  the  meaning 
be  that  Ihe  territory  within  the  first  of  these  lines  belongs 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  together,  and  that  within  both  lines 
taken  together  (tbe  second  modifying  the  first)  to  Tyre. 
both  terrilories  being  theoretically  possessed  by  Asher  ? 
If  so,  Ramah  would  seem  lo  be  not  very  far  from  Tjtc  ; 
indeed,  this  is  Ihe  natural  inference  from  the  Hebrew  of 

(Since  ll 


s  Negeb.     Cp   E 


RAMATHITE  Cnipl).  .  Ch.27a7.  SeeSHiMEi.  9. 
EAMATH-LEHlCn^  n5'3),Judg.l5.4.  SeeLEHi. 
BAHATH-IIIZPEH(n^y)3n  rx^y.  ApABue  KATA 

THN  MiCCHltlA  [B].  pAWIWe  K.  T.  MAC<t»&  [A],  pAMte 

K.T.M.  [L]).  a   place  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gadiles,  Josh.  13a6+.      Probably  the  same  as  MizPEtl 

(4),   MiZPAH(,). 

t  On  the  discrepant  traditions  respecting  Ihe  tile  of  Rachel's 
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RAMATH  OF  THE  SOUTH 
BAHATH  OP  THE  SOUTH  (3»  flQtn ;  for  6 
see  Rauah,  4),  and  (in  i  S.}  Rauoth  OP  THE  SOUTH 
(3J3  niO^ ;  pftMA  [BL]-e  [A]  notoY'  pa«A  npoc 
MCCHMBpi&NlSym.]),  apparenlly  the  most  remote  of 
the  Simeonite  towns  (Josh.  \Vi);  menlioned  also  among 
the  towns  in  the  Negeb  to  which  David  lent  presents 
from  ZiKLA<i(Halusah).  iS.  »0i;.  The  full  name  was 
Baalalh-beer-rama(o|th- negeb,  i.e.,  '  BaaJah  of  the  welt 
of  Ramalh  (Ramoth)  of  the  Negeb,'  or  '  Boalah  of  the 
well,  Rajnath  of  the  Negeb'  (see  Baalath-beeb).  The 
name,  however,  needs  correction  by  the  help  of  v.  6/. 
and  Josh.  153J.  The  lists  of  the  Simeonite  and  Judahile 
towns  are  disfigured  by  errata,  nor  do  they  agree  as 
they  should.  The  opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that 
the  most  remote  of  these  towns  was  most  probably 
c.Tlled  Baalath-beer-ramah  (also  Baalath-ea-rimmon),— 
i.t.,  Baalab  of  the  well  (also,  fountain)  of  Ramah  or 
Rimmon, — and  dial  bolh  Ramah  and  RiMMON  (f.i>.}are 
popular  corruptions  of  'Jerahmeel.'  Consequently  in 
I  S.  30sr  the  second  of  the  names  in  the  list  should  be 
not  Ramolh-negeb,  but  Jerahmeel-negeb.  See  En- 
xiMMON.  Tamak.  Negeb. 

In  Josh.  1531  Lcbnoth  (miisS)  and  !n  IDe  Beth-lcbaolb 
CVn'D)!'!  mi'wtitun  for  rfJvp-    In  iCh.433  ' Ba>Lich-b<xi ' 

KAHATHMH-ZOFHIH  {WUil  D'HIp'^n  ;  ^p»i,- 
9AIM  c(e)lit.A  [BL]  ;  4.p.  cai*iM  [A]),  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Elkanah  in  the  hill-counU7  of  Ephraim,  1  S, 
1 1.  The  text,  however,  has  Ka-ramathaini-sopbim,  Ihe 
article  being  prefiiied  to  ramalhaim.  The  difficulties  of 
this  supposed  compound  form,  and  indeed  of  MTs 
reading,  however  viewed,  are  well  set  forth  by  Driver 
(  rSS  ad  Ix. ).  who.  with  Wellhausen  and  W.  R.  Smith, 
following  @'s  ir(()i^,  reads  -bij  '  a  Zuphile,'  which  is 
explained  by  a  reference  to  i  Ch.  09a[3s].  Kr,  as—  'a 
member  of  the  clan  called  ZuPK  '  [f,t.].  Haramathaim 
is  also  plausibly  explained  by  Wellhausen  {TBS  3^/.) 
asthelaterformof  ihename  Ha-ramah(seeRAHATHiLii), 
which  was  introduced  into  i  S.  1 1  from  a  tendency  to 
modemisalion,  and  stands  {apiiaBmn),  in  0,  not  only 
here,  but  also  wherever  ,idi:i  has  the  ^  of  motion 
attached  10  it.  With  the  form  apiui0iiiii,  we  may  rightly 
compare  the  apatui,0a  or  a/i;ia#a  or  fmnada  of  Josephus 
and  Ihe  apina9aia  of  the  NT. 

llle   name   Ha-ramah   in   lh<    Hcbnv   t«t  almost    always 

19  la-Wt  'a  I  iij.  Hen  we  om^undy  find  -ip^  excipi  in 
ID  13  21,  where  .11^;  occurs.  S*  accordingly  le^resFnts  the 
fofmcr  word  by  iv  fio^tf^  the  bitet  by  *it  apuaftu^ — a  bcvr 
dLsiinciion  suggFsied  perhaps  by  Ihe  occurrence  of  fi  in  nnOT?T, 


The   objeci 


else  in  ihe  M'r!(i)thsl  Ihe  Chronicler  is  an  insuliicieni  authority 
forlheuiuenoeofacUn  called  Zuph, < 3) thai  ' tand  of  Zuph' 

comiplncsi  ^  Zui-H).  aixl  <4)  that  i  S.  1 1  itself  is^^ously  no 
longer  in  ill  original  form.l  The  ptobahiliiy  is  thai  intt  r-K 
(EV,  'aceitainnian'Jshauldbel-SKOlm-r-Jt.  a  Jeiahmeelite.' 

and  that  c-tm  im  o'Bii  D'resT.1  pshould  be  -fnotvWnl  -eon  p 
DK  -inQ  nmxn  >°  ttiot  the  whole  sentence  becomes  (ooutling 
the  superfluous  variani  ^^Mi^l*  at  Ihe  begii^Ding  and  certain 
vuianls  9t  the  endX  'And  tbers  was  a  Jerahmeelile  of  the 
familyof the MaiHies, whose namewu Elkanah.'    -vofMatri), 

nMmMniral'pi^i.^{s^udg?ir"'l9.%™"  SrTc^i.Bit. 
The  .-iHiMATH^A  of  the  NT  is  identified  by  Eus. 
{OS  335.  19)  with  the  city  of  Elkanah,  and  wid  to  be 
situated  near  Diospolis  (Lydda).  This  situation  is 
beyond  question  suitable  for  the  Ramathaim  of  i  Klacc. 
11  34,  and  perhaps  100  for  the  ArimathaKi  of  the  NT. 
See  Joseph,  col.  3595^;  Ramathaim  (on  meaning 
of  form);  Nicodemlts,  g  3.  t.  k.  c. 


EAMATHEH,  RVRamathaim  (p&Oamcin  [AMV]). 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  governments  formerly  belonging 
to  Samaria  which  were  transferred  to  Judxa,  under 
Jonathan  by  king  Demetrius,  i  Mace.ll34.  On  Ihe 
name,  see  Names,  g  107.  and  Rauathaim-zokjiu. 

BAHESES  (OPDIPi:  p4«ecCH  [BAFL],  p^mech 

(U  G«n.  47  II ;  or  lUuiiai,  Bffiip,  Ex.  1  ii,  /nv^ttn,  [FLT, 
li  37  Nu.  SS  J,  poM'on"  IBaAl.  <  f><i(twr>it  iB'b] ;  al»  Judith 
Ij  tRAMESiE,  AVI;  see  al»1*edpaih;  K.tMSSMSi.  For 
king!  Rameses  1.  and  il.  see  also  Egvpt,  t  il/- 

In  Ex.  1 II  Raamses  is  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  as  Egyptian  serfs  ;  in  Viyj  they  march  from 
Raamses  (eastwards)  to  Succolh  (cp  also  Nu.3S3s). 
In  Gen.  *7ii  the  family  of  Jacob  receive  from  Joseph 
'  a  possession  in  the  lend  of  Egypt,  in  Ihe  best  of  the 
land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  com- 
manded.' The  land  of  Rameses  is,  according  to  it.  46 
etc.,  a.  part  of  Goshen,  or,  more  probably,  is  synony- 
mous with  Goshen. 

InlSMShasindeedrDr  the  Goshen  of  Heb. 'to  HeiDopolIs 
(£.(.,  adding  Pithom,  or  Etmaj.  [a.i..]),  imo  ihe  bnd  of 
Ramesie'Iuf  'Hpowi'  avAir  lit  np  Pe«L<n^).  [For  various 
view,  of  ih.s  passage,  with  discussion,  see  JosKPM  (in  OT),  coL 


)  under; 


:rved    I 


itid   Ran 


>riginal    : 


I  See  Man].  Fund,  ti/,  i 


Bit.y     " 


"""■  namely,  that  of  a 

or  at  least  its  eastern  pan,  still  recalled  by  its  name 
that  the  great  Pharaoh  Rameses  II.  had  been  its  opener 
and  coloniser  (see  Goshen).  In  the  name  of  the 
tovrn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  sense,  which 
must  once  have  been  ■  house,  place,  city  (or  similarly) 
of  Rameses,'  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  owing  to 
the  popular  abbreviation  which  omitted  Ihe  first  pari. 
It  is  not  necessary  10  derive  the  comlMnation  ■  land  of 
Rameses.'  which  looks  vciy  archaic,  from  that  secondary 

The  toyal  name  which  the  Hebrew  has  preserved  beie  was 
Ra'-rr^ef)s-tu,i  or.  following  more  the  later  ftronunciation,  Ka" 
(ibis  can,  of  course,  be  written  in  many  WBj-5>wirt'')j.j(*X'  '  ihe 
sun-god  Ri'  has  borne  him.'  The  classic  transliierations  are 
PdjiO^,  PfMifirrnt  (in  varying  Ihe  Maneihonian  fragments, 
elc.X  ktuiscl.     From  these  Greek  forms  the  Massorelic  scholus 


^^e^o^e,  noi  be  decided 


The  Pharaoh  meant  is  the  famous  Rameses  II., 
called  also  Osyinandyas  (this  is  the  official  name; 
a  Phuuh  ^'"--mayvrr)  or  Sesoslris*  by  the 
vlZ«^  Greeks,  also  Ram(p)ses  (etc.  I,  MeiamQn 
"'™"""  CloWng  Amon');  see  Egypt,  g  5B. 
His  reign  of  nearly  sixty-seven  years  is  less  remarkable 
for  his  military  achievements  in  Asia  Iwhich  were  veiy 
modest)  than  for  his  paramount  activity  as  a  builder. 
For  his  great  work  of  irrigating  and  colonising  the 
WSdy  TflmTlat.  see  Goshen,  g  4.  This  enterprise  seems 
to  have  been  completed  before  the  Iwenty-lirsi  year  of 
his  reign.  Gen.  47  might  anticipate  a  later  name 
for  the  region  E.  of  Goshen  proper.  The  building  of 
the  city  of  Rameses  (as  well  as  of  Pithom),  howe\'er 
points  unmistakably  to  that  earlier  pan  of  the  rdgn 
of    Rameses  ll.~i.f.,   to  the  end   of    the   fourteenth 


|(3D.   '(IW). 
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Il  must  be  accidental  Ihat  tbe  expression  '  land  of 
Rameses '  has  not  yet  been  read  on  Ihe  Egyptian  monu- 
*    -Pfc.  Mt^    tnenis.  although  ■*-e  find  allusions  lo  the 

kZS^  n>eri«  of  Harness  11.  a.  a  coloniser 
(which  charaL-ieristically  are  warning  with 
otbB-  kings).  A  cily,  or  lattier  cities.  beaHng  the  name 
of  Ihii  king  are,  however,  mentioned  repeatedly. 

In  the  twenly-first  year  (see  above)  of  his  reign, 
Racneses  received  ambessadors  of  the  Kitlile  king 
bringing  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  '  in  the  cily  : 
bouse  or  ffa'-mes-su.  Miy  (or  old  Mer)-amun.  doing 
the  commands  of  his  faiher  Amon.  of  Harmachis  and 
Alum,  the  lord  of  Heliopolis.  the  Amon  of  Ra'-ma-sti 
Mey-aniQn.  Ihe  Plah  of  Ra'-mes-su  Mey-amiln.  and 
5M.'  This  lisi  gives  to  us  Ihe  names  of  ihe  ofRcial 
gods  of  the  new  dty.  confinning  its  position  in  eastern 
Goshen,  where  Alum  of  Heliopolis  was  the  chief  god. 
LD3iM  sajT;  -Ihouhasi  made  for  lh>-5elf  a  splendid 
residence  lo  fortify  the  frontier  of  the  country.  The 
House  of  Ra'messu  Meyamdn:  ...  a  royal  palace  is  in 
ii.'  Pap.  Anastasi  2i  46  gives  a  poetical  description  of 
a  reudence.'  ■  the  castle:  "Great  of  Victory  (or 
Strength)  "  is  its  name,  between  Phoenicia  (!)  and  Egypt.' 
The  local  gods  are  Amon,  associated  with  Sei,  then 

agree  with  our  house  of  Rameses  mentioned  above  ; 
indeed,  the  cily  'great  of  victori(es)'  (mentioned  also  in 
Ihe  great  teit  of  Abydus.  in  Pap.  Leyden,  I34S.  and  in 
IheeipeditionofSelyl.  against  the  Bedouins  (?)  does  not 
seem  10  be  identical  fas  is  usually  supposed),  but  must  be 
a  later  foundation  of  Rameses,  N,  of  Goshen.  Anasu 
iii- 1 11/.  '  the  house  of  Ra'messu  Meyamiin '  appears  as 
identical  with  Ihe  place  'Great  of  viclori|es) '  (3i  etc). 
Its  description  seems  lo  point  to  thecounityW.  of  Tanis, 
not  ver7  far  from  the  sea.  Thus  a  monument  which 
has  led  Brugscb  considerably  astray  becomes  inielligible. 
Id  Tanis  was  found  a  statue  of  a  priest  who  had  among 
other  titles  that  of  a  '  prophet  of  Amon  of  Rameses  of 
(the  city  ?)  House  of  R^eses  (and  ?)  Amon  (of  the  one) 
gteal  of  strength.''  Brugsch  {Diet.  Geogr.  418,  etc.) 
concluded  from  it  that  Rameses  and  Tonis-Zoan  were  one 
and  Ihe  same  city,  sought  consequently  for  Goshen  far 
in  the  N. ,  and  came  thus  to  his  strange  ExoduS'theory, 
considering  theSirbonian  bog  as  the  'sea'  throi^  which 
the  Israelites  passed.  The  statue  furnishes  rather  the 
confirmation  that  we  have  two  different  Rameses-cities. 
Consequently,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  distinguish- 
ing them ;  LD3194  refers  possibly  to  the  later  founda- 
tion,' as  it  dales  from  the  year  34  of  Rameses. 

The  biblical  Rameses  can,  of  course,  be  only  a  city 
in  or  near  Goshen.  That  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Hillitesseems  to  be  identical,  if  we 
*  may  judge  by  the  local  gods  alluded 
to.  Compare  Ihe  gninite  group  found  at  Tel(l}  el- 
MaskhQu  which  represented  Rameses  11.  between  Atum 
and  Harmachis.  the  principal  gods  of  that  district. 
From  this  group  I^psius  concluded  that  Te1(l)  eU 
MaskhQia  was  the  biblical  Rameses  (see  Pithom).  but 
on  iosuiGcienl  grounds.  The  excavations  of  Naville 
hive  shown  that  the  names  fathom  and  Succoth  are  to 
be  associated  w  ilh  that  locality,  but  not  Rameses.  The 
Litter  dty  rentains  to  be  determined.  In  accordance 
withEtlBj;  Nu.  S3  J  5  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
urttem  part  of  Goshen.  E.  of  Pithom-Elham.  There 
are  not  many  points  beating  traces  of  ancient  cities  in 
that  region ;  Lepsius  described  the  place  (Tell)  Abu- 
Soleiman  (or  Islfmin),  as  showing  extensive  ruins,  and 
thought  of  Pilhom.  Naville  (ftttuM,  W  36)  disputes 
the  existence  of  lovrn-ruins  at  that  spot      He  marks 

I  S«  Ennan,  Egyfl.  chmp.  8.  for  a  iiaiuluiDn. 

(«  .ictotr)  or  victoria,'  > --* 
potnl  to  «  temple  (nM  ■  otjr)  t 


njinou5«iih  '  peal  of  ilrenRlh 
or  'a-Hhtvi.  If  lun,  it  might 
Xam»^  II.    Hu>-(lovinR) 


BAMOTH-GILEAD 

Shugalieh  (in  which  he  believes  he  finds  the  Roman 
garrison  place  Thohu  or  Thou)  and  Tell  Rotab  as  the 
only  ruins,  W.  of  Pithom-Tel(l)  el-Maskhuta.  Both 
localities  exhibit  extensive  ruins  of  the  Roman  age.  and 
seem  10  have  been  Roman  military  staiious  ;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  settled  before  that  period. 
If  so,  we  may  expect  the  settlements  to  go  back  lo  the 

be  said  until  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  ruins  has 
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pose  that  hen  u  elsewhere  Ihe  geogmphical  setting  of  the  txory 
has  been  transformed  on  the  basis,  probably,  of  cortupi  teiis. 
^<«s,    e  coirecIK™  or  reMorai.™  are  1     I  ^co.3i>l, 

TttMitp  (n^l.  -Yahw^  is  high'?  or  rather  a 
transformed  ethnic.  Raml  =  Jerahme'eli?  [Che.]),  a  lay- 
man who  joined  in  Ihe  league  against  foreign  marriages  ; 
EitalOsst   (piMia.   [BKA].   -ei^c    [L])  =  i   Esd.B»6 

HlERUAS  (.epM&  [B],   lepMM  [A],   pftMlfcC  [L])- 

SAKOTH  (n^).      I.   I  K.li3-      See   Rauoth- 

a.  Eiial<)99,  l^ri.    See  Jebiuoth,  II. 

EAMOTH  (n^Dtn:  iftBwp  [B],  &mwc  [?A], 
Pimtoe  [L];  1  Ch.e73  [56]),  or  Remeth  (Htp"!; 
PEMM&C  [B].  P4MA6  [AL];  Josh.lBa.).  also  called 
JAHHL'TH  (niOTI  in  Josh.21a,(iepMioe[AL].  Where 
however  ©»  has  pcMMAfl).  a  Levitical  city  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar. 

RAMOTH-GILEAIt  ("ip^l  nb^.  i,t..  'heights  of 
Gilead'),  otherwise  RAutrru  iK  Gilbad  (I^J?  nbtO, 

1.0TR«hwne«.  "  PJ^^r^  ^^  *^n  Z  '","^''^n'; 
Dl.  4<3  [pAMMtije  A],  Josh.  20B 
[&PHMCDTO  B]  2138  I  Ch.  655  [Bo]  [piMMtON  B, 
pAMAe  M).  RAMOTH  (i  K.  4.3  [epcMAe  »,  -epM^e 
L]),  but  more  correctly  Rauak  (a  K,  8i9[peMMti)9 
B,  p&MAe  L))  or  Ramalh-Gilead  (cp  Ahab),  a  fortress 
on  the  E,  of  Jordan.  Ihe  administrative  centre  of  one 
of  Solomon's  prefectures  ( I  K.  4  13),  hotly  disputed  by 
the  Israelites  and  the  Aramaeans  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab. 
Ahanah,  and  Joram  ( 1  K.  22i^  [p€MM&e  BA.  pAw&fl 
L],  9  K.  SjB  814  [peMMtue  B,  P&MA9  L],  3  Ch. 
183#   [pftMMWe    A,    pdMiG    L].    B2j/    [piMA    B, 

p€MMue  A,  PAMA9  L]);  also  one  of  the  so-called 
•dlies  of  refuge'  (Dt.443  Josh,  206  21  jB,  where  it  is 
assigned  to  Gad).  Largely  on  account  of  the  striking 
narrative  in  I  K.  22.  the  name  of  Ramolh- Gilead  ts 
extremely  familiar  to  readers  of  OT.  and  yet,  after  alt  the 
researches  of  scholars,  tto  one  is  able  to  tell  exactly  where 
Ihe  place  was.  ll  is  the  object  of  this  article  (i)  lo 
record  the  chief  opinions  which  have  been  held  as  to 
Ihe  site  of  Ramolh-Gilead,  and  (3)  to  offer  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  looks  like  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Talmud,  according  to  which 
Ramoth-Gilead  lay  orer  against  Shechem  (Neub.  G/og. 
a  tati»{ii\Ari\  55' =5').  while.asEusebiusandJerorae 
a.  WW* (a)(0).  ,eiius(OJ2879il453.).  it  «-askno*n 
to  them  as  a  village,  15  R.m.  W.  of  Philadelphia 
(Rabbalh-Ammon).  These  views  are  irreconcilable. 
Most  scholars  till  lately  preferred  the  authority  of 
F.usebius,  atvd  identified  Bamoth-Gilead  with  the  modern 
es-Sall.t  10  m.  S.  of  Ihe  Jabbok,  and  11  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  Cp  Gilead.  %  7. 
The  town  soiuired  some  tmponance  during  the  Cruudes, 


1  Thenan>eisacorruplionof5allonHieniicon,whichoccu 
in  the  Kttilt.  yn.  Ecclii.  as  the  name  of  a  tians.jordan 
'piscopal  dty  (Reland,  Pal.  ji;);  iht  eiulhel  kitralicm  na 
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RAMOTH-aiLBAX> 


Taw  aWftt  ntircLy  shu 
TOW  flat  of  fuden^Laikd 


The  place  could  n 

S-    ,/.).     It  '  hangs  on 
lUI  in  on  the  KT,  Ul 


n  the   E.   oT  iha 


a  high  ildgcal  fight  uigles 
Miulhetl)r ;  1  pl«e  taMy  accEwible  from  J«r«l  ud  not  ^  from 

Ewnld  iGisci.Ssoo  note)  and  Conder  (Ne/A  and 
Moab,  175;  Smith's  DB^  l"9i)  do  more  justice  to 
the  biblical  nairalives  by  Riing  the  aite  of  Rajnoih- 
Gllead  at  ReimQn,  a  lofty  and  ancient  site  a  few  miles 
W.  of  Jerash  (Gerasa).  in  the  JeberAjiOn.  The  place 
wai  quite  open  to  Aranisa.n  incursioni.  and  coukl  be 
tvacbed  by  chariots  up  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok.  Sir 
G.  Grove  (Smith's  DBO-'  21003)  and  Merrill  {East  e/ 
Ikt  Jordan,  364^)  ui^  the  claims  of  Jerash  itself; 
Oli[^anl  too  (Laad  <?/  Gilead.  313)  thinks  Ramoth- 
Gilead  must  have  been  either  at  or  rear  Jerash.*  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  Joshua  (208  2138 
Ramat  al-Jarai).  U.  A.  Smith,  hoivever  {HG  588)  is 
not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  identiScations,  and  thinks 
Ramoth'Gilead,  being  so  botly  disputed  by  Aram  and 
Israel,  must  have  been  farther  N.,  near  the  N.  limit  of 
Gilead— the  Yarmiik  (so  G.  A.  Cooke. /.t.).  Irbid  and 
Ramiheh  [er-Remth*J,  he  remarks,  are  both  of  them 
fairly  strong  sites.  Er-Remthft  has  been  very  recently 
favoured  by  Smend  (7.A  TW.  1903,  p.  153),  who  finds 
in  the  name  er-Remih*  an  echo  of  an  Aramaic  form 
ntf^.  Buhl  combines  Ramolh-Gilead  with  the  mod. 
Jal'ad,  N.  ofes-Sal(("«Oii,EAD,  3).  and  whilst  Smend 
identiHts  Rami^h  -  Gilead  with  Mizpeh- Gilead,  Bubl 
inclines  (o  distinguish  between  thetn. 

I'o  get  beyond  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith's  acute  but  vague 
conjecture,  we  must  look  at  the  Hebrew  of  iK.  4i]. 
<  Mt.  (»l  Ren">»''nK  'he  accretions  on  the  original 
a.  BiH  \B).  ^^^  ^  gjijj  j,  jj^,^  jj^j  ^^  gf  Solomon's 
prefects  called  Ben^geber  (nothing  depends  on  the 
CDTTeclness  of  this  reading)  was  over  the  region  of 
ArRob,  and  resided  in  Ramoth -Gilead.  Is  the  latter 
circumstance  probable?  Surely  his  rewience  must  have 
been  in  Bashan,  unless  indeed  we  prefer  to  omit  the 
statement  about  Argob  and  Bashan.  and  make  Ben- 
geber  the  prefect  of  the  so-called  Havvoth-Jair.  which 
Nu.  %1yiv  places  in  Gilead.  Possibly  for  iv^j  roi. 
■  Ramatb-Gilead.'  we  ought  to  read  11^  nm.  'the 
Ramah  of  Salhad.'  Salhad  is  probably  the  true  name 
of  the  forlilied  city  on  the  extreme  SE-  of  Bashan,  whicb 
protected  that  fertile  land  from  the  invasions  of  the 
Domads:  il  is  called  in  MT  SALfCAH  \jl.v.\  The 
(Ejections  raised  to  the  other  ^tes  certainly  do  not  apply 
to  Salhad.  For  other  supposed  traces  of  the  name  see 
Gilead,  g  8.  Si;ccoth.  Zelophehad. 

Salhad  is  uiuaicd  on  an  emtnenn  forminR  one  of  Ih>  southern- 
most Wghls  of  Ibc  1<bel  Hlurln  (H  DHm,  Dt.  ;A  ThiU 
IhedixrictloihcN.  orEdni(Dcr'ai)ind  Sil^  fell  into  Ibc 

^B\°n\  ^^t  wu  alio  probably^lb*jTRimalh'-^llud)'lh^t 
Bvnhadad  kept  hack,  cofitiary  to  th«  KTVoncot  in  r  K-  ^34. 
and  th<  ItraEGiisb  kings  IhErefore  uueIii  10  Kcovrr  (1  K.  S2  3, 
etc.).    HoldinE  it,  ihs  Animsin  kinin  had  the  fertile  diilrict  of 

currecicd  inVx  ru^\  ' Ramalh-^lhod,'  wherever  it  occuned, 
into  ^^1i  nDn.  '  Kamoth-Gilead.' 

It  is  probable  that  no  better  explanation  can  be  found 
.  oi..  ir\  °"  'he  assumption  that  the  current  view 
4-  8IW  (n-  „5p(.cting  the  .Aram^ans  with  whom  the 
kings  of  Israel  were  so  often  at  war,  and  respecting  the 
region  of  the  legendary  Og.  king  of  Bashan.  is  correct. 


The  as 


id  oT  the  r 


whii:h  the  cdiiot  of  the  Hook  of  Kingi  in  itspreient  forin  ihoughi 

t  G.  A.  Cooke,  in  Driver,  Dt.Vi,  p.  ». ;  cp  L.  Gautier.  An 

"i  SctiateaclitiiMillk.  DPy,  189;,  U)  pluts  Runoth-Cilead 
at  eI->fAn3ra,  W.  of  Jerash. 


(we  Prophbt,  I  7).  It  w<u  u  Cgsham,  not  «  Damascus  (as 
the  tradilional  ten  leprsena)  that  Ben-hadad,  or  Bir-dadda, 

Bchievemcnl  of  Jeroboam  II-  (bat  be  recovered  Cutham  an.1 
Uaachath-jerahmeel  for  luaeL  It  diu»  have  been  a  fonnss  00 
the  border  of  the  Negeb,  towards  Arabia,  thai  the  Aramieans 

^It  vhea  oideavouriDB  id  TcgaiD  it.  jDram  won  il  back  for  a 
lime  from  the  N.  Arabian  king  Haa'ilu  (Ha»el),  and  Jehn 
(himself  of  Jerabmeelite  eitraction^  was  serving  in  the  Karriion 
when  Klisha  <a  prophet  of  the  Negeh ;  <«  Psni-HET,  |  7)  sent 
10  anoint  him  king.    Both  '  Ramah '  and  -Gilead- ate,  wboi  S. 

elhnic 'name.  The  place  iniended  is  prcbahly  the  '  Tamar - 
(-Dl^ns-O  fortified  by  So)oooii,  accordina  to  i  K.  »i8,  cp  1  Ch. 

8^      CpTA-AlI.TADll01t.  T.  K,  C. 

BjUIOTH  of  the  SOTTTH.     See  Ramath   of 

EAMPAST,  in  AV  sometimes,  and  in  RV  generally 
the  rendering  of  7^,     See  Fortress,  %  5,  coL  1557. 

BAITS  EOBM  (^SVil  ■^.  Josh.  1)5),  Trumpets  ot 
Bams'  Horns  (D7;ii"!3  rflp^E',  Josh.  64  6  S 13).  See 
Music,  S  5, 

RAMS'  SKIH8  (D7»«<  "Ti').   £»■  25s,   etc.     See 

TABEHNACtE.   %  4. 

BANQE  (Lev.  11;]),  RV~I-  'Stewpan.'  see  CoOK- 
BAN80M  (from  LaL  rtdempliaum). 

>.  Snj.fn'a'^     CpGoBU 

a.  ib:i.iiMfr.  Cp  Atdseubht  (Ei.SI  ]d  RV,  AV 'sum  of 
Boney';  U..  ST t7  AV 'ledMm.' RV -ransom';  Nu.»S3i.^ 
AV'saiisractkin';  iS.  Ill,  AV  and  RV°>(.  ' bribe ' :  RV  and 
AVnc-'tuisom'i  Ps.e»iBJJobHitl. 

i-  .TIB.  f^^,  Ex.  14  »,  elc. 

BAFHA  (ttp-1),     t.  See  Raphab, 

3-  In  geneabey  of  Benjamin  (f.v.  I  o  ii 
[BAl,  «+.II" 

S'.h'S,?™ 


1 109. 16).    OrCifo: 


PcpRap 


hUI 


BAPSAEL  (^in,  '  God  heals ' ;  the  name,  how- 
ever, has  possibly  grown  out  of  something  very  differ- 
ent :  see  Rephakl  [Che.]  ;  p4<t>4HA).  one  ot  the  most 
sympathetic  figures  in  Jewish  narrative  literature,  is 
introduced  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Tobit.  where  under  the 
name  of  AzARtAS  (- Yahwft  is  a  help')  he  accompanies 
Tobias  in  his  adventurous  joumey  and  conquers  the 
demon  AsMOD«i;s  [f.v.]  (Tob.3tj  8>  9i  Usy).  He 
is.  however,  a  disguised  visitor  from  heaven,  being 
really  'one  of  the  seven*  angels  (archangels]  who 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  enter  into  the 
presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One'  (12is)  In  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (100»)  Rufael  (  =  Rafael)  is  cnlled  'the 
angel  of  the  spirits  of  men  '  ;  il  is  his  funciioo  to  '  heal 
the  earth  which  the  angeb  have  defiled.'  as  a  preliminary 
(,,..■.)  in  confinement. 


This\ 


is  thoroughly  antique  ;  it  has 
strongly  coloured  the  story  of  ToniT  (f.v.),  and  is 
endorsed  in  the  Midrash  {Bttaidbar  raU..  par.  a), 
according  to  which  Raphael  is  to  heal  the  iniquity  of 
Ephraim  [i.f..  the  ten  tribes).  The  later  Midrash  also 
represents  him  as  the  angel  commissioned  to  put  down 
the  evil  spirits  that  vexed  the  sons  of  Noah  with  plagues 
and  sicknesses  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  instructor  of 
men  in  ibt  use  of  simples ;  he  it  was  who  was  the 
promoter  of  the  '  Book  of  Noah,'  the  earliest  treatise 
on  materia  medica  (Ronsch,  Buch  der  Jubtiaen,  385 
iq.).  See  ANGEti,  §  4,  note. 
EAPHAH  (HB'l).     i.  AV  Rapha  (i  Ch.  8:7)-     See 


MUX 


phal'   IS    probably    a 


[ ;  GABRtn. ;  Michaii,  h 


hjGoogle 


B  (cp  1  Ch. 


RAPHAIM 

re  dacribbl  in  iS.  silt 

itiii<''tbeRapbali'(EV<tbtgi>ni  :  RV>°c. 
RAtHAH;  AVot'  Rapha;  ;iC^,  in  Ch.  ofivi).  Sec  Isbi- 
MHO»,  Saph.    (•■»  reidings  En's.  Pa«a  (BArL  in  vp.  i6  ig 

BA,p**~'Ll>.    ti.-micorreRl    The  wng.  form  occun  only 

BAPHAIM  ( pA<t>&l  N  [A],  BMom. ),  ooe  of  the  ances- 
lon  of  Judith:  Judith  8>. 

BAFHON  (pa.*a.N  [AK],  p*.4.eX  n*"] :  i  Mace. 
5)7  Jos.  ^n/.  liL  84),  an  unknown  city  menliooed  in 
I  Macd.  637  as  'beyond  Ihe  brook'  ;  it  was  besieged 
b)'  Timolbeus  and  relieved  by  Judas  Ihe  Maccabee. 
From  the  conieil  it  obviously  lay  not  very  far  from 
Camaim  (.Ashteroth-KarDaim).  Il  is  no  doubl  the 
Raphana  mentioned  by  Pliny  [ffff  v.  I8J4)  as  one  o( 
the  cities  of  ihe  E)ecapolis.  and  may  possibly  be  identical 
■ith  the  Capitolias  of  Ptol.  (t.15«).  16  m.  from  Edrai 
(Dcr'atl.       See  SchUrer,  GyPSw. 

KiPHU  (WE1'>  as  if  'boded':  p&(t>OY  [BAF]  ; 
p&i^Y  [L]).  father  of  Palti  (a)  (Nu.]39tt-  On 
otigin  of  naioe  see  PALTI.  a  ;  Rephaei. 

ft&SSES,  CHn.DREW  OF  {pd.cceic  [BA].  p&ac 
CeiC  [»]:  Ikarsii  [Vg.];  liiras  it  tans  [Vel.  Lat., 
ood.  Sangerm.]:  Tmr(Mf>-f  ■»-!-'  [Syr.]), 
a  people  menlioned  along  with  Pol,  Lud,  and  the  children 
of  Isbmael  (Judith  213).  That  ^0)001,  a  mountain' 
range  and  town  S.  from  Amanus  on  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
is  intcDded  is  improbable  :  others  prefer  TARSUS[f.K.]. 
The  nKntion  of  a  (own  ill  accords  with  the  enumeia- 
tion  of  xucb  peoples  as  Put  and  LVD,  and  the  name  is 
possibly  a  conuption  of  Tira&     See  Rosh. 

RATUtmuS  (piflYMOC  [BL],  pAeyoc?  [A-]). 
iEsd.2.6^  =  Eiia48/.,  Rehum.  5. 

B&VEH(3'^,  from  31c.  'to  sink '[of  the  sun],  'be 
l>l>ck ' ;  KOpAl :  cvrvui).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
1.  or  BalmiioM.  l"i«*  *»d  <^  ™'™  p™*"  •*» 

same  repre«aitalive  character  m  a 
famous  saying  of  Jesus,  at  least  according  to  the 
version  in  Lli.  13*4  (but  in  Mt.6>6Ti  rrreird) ;  in  the 
OT  loo  they  are  rcicrred  to  in  evidence  of  God's  provi- 
dential care  (Job  fta4i  Ps.  147^].  In  Cant.  5ii  (heir 
glossy  bladt  plumage  (cp  deriv.  above)  is  referred  10. 
In  Prov.  SOiT  Is.  34ii  Zef^L  214'  (cril.  emend,  with 
fft^f-'AQT),  othir  habits  of  the  raven  bt«  mentioned, 
and  in  Gen.  87  the  raven  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  let  out  of  Noah's  atk.' 
(The  fcedins  of  £.ij^  by  ih*  nvns  <i  K,  17  4  oVIiu  bKD 

uiitca  ol  the  propthet,  but  11^  u  ^eyne  suggests,  EU^'s 
hidin(-pl>ce  wu  u  Rcbabmh  in  the  enroDM  S.  of  Paksline,  * 
RicreiKi  (o  '  AnbiaH '  would  guo  coniiiknbly  in  plusihilily, 
BUT  can  if  be  m  Im  locdificBlion  ihU  huHIB  ilHtnmatsllKiuid 
oke  ibe  phict  of  'uDclGan'  lurdilQtc  Ihe  ravcufMc  Mi^baim, 
I?  |^I>.  Anaialogy  fDrlbccnKndaiJDnrcfemd  toitoffoed  by 
Jn-.3.  in  e  P«li.,  wbich  give  'like  ■  crow'  (3iy,  «,>■",, 
«*W)  for  'lifc*  u  ArmbiM'  CpT]^  Thii  ii  u  «Tor,  but  in 
Bar.  a  S4  the  crow  i>  no  doubt  mentioned.  The  gods  at  ih* 
Babriofuvu  are  tben  likened  to  Ihe  crows  («opwvw)  that  fly 

It  il  probable  that  the  Heb.  'or/ii  included  all  the 
■nanbersoflbe&innly  Cunnjir — ■'.<■.  the  crows,  choughs, 
,  gBaoUa.  "*"'"■  J"^'  ■™'  Jacl'<l'>*S'  as  •ell  "  the 
species  of  Corvida  at  pnsent  found  in  Palestine ; 
aniong  which  Ibe  C-  umSrinvs  or  brown-necked  raven 
mav  he  specially  mentioned,  as  it  is  almost  ubiquitous. 
Tbey  feed  to  some  eitenl  on  caniOQ,  but  will  also 
attack  animals  of  some  siie.  though  usually  only  when 
these  are  weakly  or  injured. 


BBBEKAH  or  REBECCA 

]        The  raven  has  always  tieen  regarded  as  a  bird  of 

i    omen,  and  excited  superstitious  awe  which  is  not  even 

S.  ChMMtM.   r'  ""^='}-  "''""'      To  the  ancients 

^^  11   was   one   of   that   class   of   living 

I   creaiures  which  were  at  once  veneraled  and  shunned.' 

I    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  lo  find  the  raven  in  the 

list  of  (so-called)  'unclean'  birds  (Dl.  H 14  ;  cpCLEAN. 

]    §  9).       Besides  the  Midianile  chieftain's  name  Oreb. 

the  At.  clan-name  Gonl*  indicates  that  the  bird  did  not 

always  possess  an  ill-omened  character :  and  II  is  a 

significant  fact   Ihat  Q/rdi  was  one  of  the   names  ol 

which  Mohammad  made  its  bearer  change.* 


;lder 


a*™  (pMtel.C  [AV-W]  «mW  [Vg.]).  '  an  ■ 
of  Jerusalem,'  'called  Father  of  the  Jews  Tor  his  g 
will  toward  them.'  His  siory  is  told  in  3  Maec.  14  37^ 
The  name  is  possibly  from  an  original  'T^i^njl,  -to 
be  lean.'    The  Syr.,  however,  gives  his  name  asr.^'j;i. 

BAZOB  CUrn,  etc),  Nu.  65.  etc.      See  Bearii. 

EEiUH(n^(ri,  -Yahwi  has  seen';  butcpJoRAH). 

I.  A  CidebJce.  nn  of  Shobal;  iCh.4i  <pm3±  [Bl,  mu  [A], 
piu  (LIX  ReuAh  ought  also,  peibipi,  to  be  rcid  Ibi  Hahueh 
If.v.)  in  1  Ol.  2fi,  but  bolh  forms  may  be  corropIioiB. 

9.  A  Reubenitt;   1  Ch.  Sj  (AV  lioAiAi  nxa  (BAL  m. 

S.  The  family  name  of  a  company  of  (poat-cjiiLLc)  Netbinim  : 

aoaulALjjsi  Ksd-63T(caA«Dt   "'  '"' 

fAnjAiagslRVlX 

BCBA  (P)*],  probably  by  transposition  from  yy>, 

'Arabia.'  cp  r'ekeu  [Che.] ;   poBOK,  -Be  [B].  poBoK, 

peBCK  [A].   poBeK.  -e  [L]).   one  of  the  five  chiefs  of 

Midian,  slain  after  the  '  matter  of  Peor ' ;  Nu.  31  a  Josh, 

1S«. 
BEBEEAH  or  [NT]  BEBECCA  (ngSI ;    peBEKKo. 

[KADEL] :  Rtbecca:  on  the  name,  see  below,  g  a),  sister 

,   >_ Aju of  Laban,  and  therefore  daui-hier  of 

1.  TndiUanB.  ^  .         .,^,ax„„  ,„   .   tJ^^•i,    ™ 


11,  (-..11,1;  f. 


Geo.34>s),  1 


Nahor.  according  lo  J  (se 
daughter  of  Belhuel,  according  lo  P 
Y<x  the  idyllic  story  of  her  betrothal 
and  marriage,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
a  valuable  record  of  Israelitish  sentiment  in  the  time  of 
the  writer  or  writers,  it  is  enough  lo  send  Ihe  tCMder  lo 
Ibe  original  narrative.  Gunkel.  il  may  be  observed, 
thinks  he  can  trace  a  double  Ihre 


lainly  p. 


hand  has  been  concerned  in  the  sloty ;  i 
time  the  narrative  would  hardly  gain  by  being  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  Ihe  assumed  J  a.  Another  criiic  (Steuer- 
nagel,  Einwandtrung.  35)  draws  a  weighty  critical 
inference  from  the  parallelism  between  Gen.  24  and  29, 
Independently,  a  larger  iafereoce  of  Ihe  same  kind  is 
drawn  in  |  a  of  the  present  article. 

It  has  been  lh<?ught  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  J  and  P  as  regards  the  original  home  of 
Rebekah.  J  brii^  her  from  Aram-naharnim.  ftom 
the  city  of  Nahor  (24  io);  P  irom  Paddan-arani  (25»/. ; 
cp  28=/).  The  discrepancy,  however,  did  not  always 
exist.  I.  It  is  possible  to  hold  Ihal  both  in  J  and  in  P 
Rebekah  h.id  a  traditional  connection  with  the  nonhern 
JerahroeclilesofHauran  (for  ffiK  most  probably  has  been 
worn  down  from  Skcfti'.  and  luu  may  have  come  from 


g  be«n  originAlty  w 


holy'  character  mat 
« avoided.  Forthb 
a  See  WRS,  Kin. 


ihipped.  they  were  honowrd, 
oD,'  and  V  such  ihcy  were  id 


yGoogle 


BECAH 

lin,  while  [IB  maybe  miswriiten  for  [in — i.t. 
LABAy,  Nahoh,  Paddan-aram.  3.  It  is 
aible  to  hold  the  view  set  forth  in  Jacob,  3 
is  shown  that  there  was  possibly  a  still  earli 
which  pul  Labai 


have 


shed  tl 


in  the  di 


:,  both 


fc-.l 


tion  of  Rebekah's 
points  of  affinity  to  that  of  her  son  Jacob.  She  was 
accompanietl.  according  to  MT,  (o  Isaac's  home  at 
Beer-lahai-roi  (i.e.,  Beet'jerahmeel)  by  her  nurse  (2459). 
who.  from  the  eomipt  texi  of  35  B.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  named  Del>orah  (see  DiNAH,  col,  iioa,  n.  i). 
Probably,  however,  the  'nurse'  is  not  referred  to,  but 
the  '  precious  possessions  *  (niJJO.  cp  "■  53)  of  the  newly 
won  bride.  In  the  view  of  the  present  writer  Lnban 
was  originally  a  souihern  Jerahmeelite,  originally,  it 
may  be,  placed  in  the  N^^b,  so  thai  he  may  also 
have  been  called  TUBAL  (^.i/.)— a  name  which  seems  to 
underlie  Wro  (Beihuel!).  See,  further,  Rachel,  g  a. 
Possibly.  Rebekah  is  a  person  ilicalian  alternately  of 
the  southern  and  of  the  northern  Jerahmeeliles.  She 
has  been,  one  may  almost  say,  created  as  a  true  woman, 
with  beating  heart  and  planning  brain,  by  J  and  E. 

Tbeei[pliiniitioa--ig3^'cofd'(|;i)iilinguUlical1yMlnclivc; 

ep  P97?i  B^*^  ^^  «»t^/vL4<  tfryarqp  oT  Doe  of  the  Onomaatica 

{OS  2M  39).    But  wc  cinnQi  g«  10  the  boHoio  of 

S.  Origin  such  names  wilhauIconsidcrinaChctiibiilnlaltDiu 

Iiibilpeisonilicatianj.  IiUptabablcthBIAhntuni, 
Rebtkah.  and  Leah-Ruhcl  represent  a  tribal  name.  Abmham 
neani  probably '  father  of  Jenhmee] ':  Leah  and 
come  from  wom-dawn  fofins  of  JenhmceL 
ncjciLdj.,  u.  ,«.,.er  Kihl^,  probably  a!»  concA  from  (be  tatter 
aanw  ;  Dm=  apl=pDT.  cp,  perhapt,  the  clan-names  OT  tribe* 
names  Jkcher,  ilcber,  mid  Ihe  local  name  JJebron,'  ObKrre 
that  Rebekah's  faiher  Bethutt  (perbaps^rusaL  [f.p.D  is  lbs 
■on  of  Nahor—i'.e.,  the  southern  ^aru,  by  Milah  [JtnhnKel]. 
Th«  same  ethikographic  traditions  are  repeated  over  and  over 
a^^iin  j[enealcgically.  7^  K.  c. 

BECAH  (n;i),  tCh.4i>  RV,  AV  Rechah. 

BE0EI7EB  ^^).  Is,33iS.  RV  'he  thai  weighed 
[the  tribute]."    Cp  ScBiBE  and  Taxation. 

BECHAB  (331,  '  charioteer.'  perhaps  short  for  Ben- 
rechab[-el]— i.e.'  son  of  Rekab['el]  ; »  but  more  probably 
an  ethnic  of  the  Negeb  [Che.],  pHX^B  ;  but  in  1  Ch.  255, 
PHX*  [B].  and  in  Jer,  35i4  PMXOB  l»'\-  On  pij^ap  in 
Judg.  1 19,  see  Moore's  note). 

I.  One  of  the  murderers  of  lshboibeth<3  S.  49^  :  ixjcia  [B, 
bwj^SlX    Hisfather»MRi ■ 

1.  The  eponym  of  Ihe  Kecha 
A  '  son  of  Rechab '  is  a  '  Rechabi 
Malchijaii,  ;). 

BCCHABTTES  [HOITSE  OF  THE]  (□'?;'!n  n<3 ; 
DiKOC  ftjuftBeiN  (BK],  (lXxaBcin  or  (apaBe'in  [A], 
pMftBEellN  [g].  pHKiBlTM  [Sym.]|.  ^0  Reehabites 
have  usually  been  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  religious 
order,  analogous  to  the  Nazirites  [f.i'.],  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  Jehonadab  or  JoNadab,  son  of  Rechab, 
who  lent  his  countenance  to  Jehu  in  the  violent  abolition 
of  Baal-worship.  In  Jer.  85  we  meet  with  the  Rechabilea 
as  continuing  to  observe  the  rule  of  life  ordained  by 
Jonadab  their  'blher,'  abstaining  from  wine  and 
dwelling  in  tents  in  the  land  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
invasion  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem 
(jEBEMIAHii.,§i7).  According  to  Kwald((;r/3M3). 
Schrader  (fli54fi),  atid  Smend  (Ftl.-gtich,^  93/-J 
they  were  an  Israelitish  sect  which  represented  the 
reaction  against  Canaanitish  civilisation,  and  look  the 
Kenites  — the  old  allies  of   Israel— as  a  model.       In 

1  A  connection  belvveen  (he  names  Hebron  and  Ribkah  has 
been  already  suspnlcd  bv  G.  H.  Balcwn  Wrisbt  (tf-'di  Jiriul 

>  So,  in  the  main,  Hommcl.  Dm  grapUiclit  ,n,  p.  93. 
Bit-rttibCel]  was  a  ro>-al  name  at  Simal  in  N.  Syria; 
Rekab'tl  (or  RatOb'el)  was  probably  a  charioIKr-god,  the 
>i|>rf)iat  of  the  sun  (cp  'cbsrioli  of  the  lun,'  9  K.  23 11),  See 
G.  HolTniann(whateaJsRakkab-'(1XZ/4,  iSJ6,p.  159;  Sachau, 
'Aram,  inachriftai.'  in  .^■fi^  If-,  iS^S,  41. 


(9'k.lOii  Jer,8A«rf:X 
10  even  in  Neh,8MT»« 


BBCHABITSS   [HOUSE   OF   THE] 

iCh.  2ss*.  however,  the  "house  of  Rechab'  is  represented 
OS  belonging  to  the  Kenites,  and  in  i  Ch.  4 19  ($"'-)  the 
dripii  p>)xo^  (MT  nn  Vui,  6*  A.  pi)^.  RV  ■  the  men 
of  Recah'l  iDcluding  Tehinnah  (perhaps  Kinah  = 
Kenite)  appear  among  the  descentlants  of  Chelub' 
( =  Caleb).  We  have  no  right  to  set  this  siatemeni 
aside  on  the  ground  of  the  late  date  of  the  Chronicler- 
It  is  perfectly  credible  that  the  Kenites  who  dwelt  in 
tents  among  the  Israelites  long  continued  to  feel  them- 
selves the  special  guardians  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Yahwi,  and  were  honouied  as  such  by  Jeremiah.  Budde 
assumes  that  in  the  time  of  Jehu  a.  Rechabite  named 
Jonadab  formally  reimposed  the  old  obligations  on  his 
fellow-clansmen,  at  the  same  time  perhaps  olfering  the 
privileges  of  fellowship  to  those  from  outside  who 
accepted  the  Rechabite  rule  of  lile,  and  thus  converting 


cligioi 


.  order. 


plausible  hypothesis,  and  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Jonadab  spoken  of  in  Jer,  356-ioi4  ■«  1 3  is  the 
Jonadab  who  had  a  connection  with  Jehu.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  true  name  of  the  reputed  fatlKT  of  the 
Kenites  was  not  Hobab  but  Jonadab  (see  Hobab). 
This  hypothesis  is,  nt  any  rate,  simpler  than  the  other 
for  the  Rechalnte  laws  are  those  characteristic  of  nomad 
races— i.^.,  the  Nabatseans  (Diod.  Sic.  I894I— and  we 
cannot  help  expecting  the  legislator  of  the  Kenites  to 
stand,  like  Moses,  at  the  head  of  tbe  history  of  his 

The  notice  in  i  Ch-2jj*  is  therefore  most  probably 
to  be  accepted,  except  in  so  far  as  the  corrupt  name 
'Hammath'*  there  given  to  the  "father*  of  the 
Rechabites  is  concerned,  Rechabites  and  Kenites  are 
synonymous  terms.  No  doubt  this  second  name 
'Rechabites'  is  puszling ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  "Yahwt,  tbe  God  of  the  Kenites,  had  Recab-d 
(charioteer.god)  as  a  title.  It  is  a  question,  therefore. 
whether  the  readings  D'33i  '  Rechabites,'  and  aji  n-j 
'  house  of  Rechab,'  ought  not  to  be  emended  in 
accordance  with  many  analogies  elsewhere,  unless 
indeed  we  assume  that  the  popular  speech,  which 
uses  transposition  freely,  fluctuated-  In  Judg. 
4ii  we  meet  with  •  Heber  the  Kenile.'  and  in  11,  17 
with  'the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenile.'  It  is  highly 
probable  that  aai,  o"33i  should  be  either  lan,  or  jm, 
D'sn-i.  Id  Ihe  former  case,  Jonadab  comes  before  us 
anew  as  '  a  son  of  Heber.'  and  the  Reehal)ites  become 
'Heberiles.'      Id  the  latter  'Rechab'   gives  place   lo 

biles'  (  =  Rehobothiies),  Perhaps  the  former  view  is 
preferable.  We  can  now  see  the  full  force  of  Judg. 
4m,  -Now  Heber  the  Kenite  (the  eponym  of  the 
"Hebetiles,"  miscalled  "Rechabites 'I  had  severed  him- 
self from  Kain,  even  from  the  b'ne  Hobab  (Jonadab ff. 
The  Heberites  (Rechabites)  of  Israel  are  a  branch  of 
the  Heberites  (Rechabiles)  of  N-  Arabia,  equally  with 
whom  they  honoured  Jonadab  as  tbeir  ancestor  and 
legislator- 

PoBiblyaan-ijin  Judg.4.t{cp[Ju.lO^)  -houM  niihei  b. 
"Ijri  "H— (>.,  th«  HeberiuL  Wheihet '  Hcbet '  (cpo-jrpj  -an 
H01.69)  had  originally  a  rfiHgious  v«nw,  and  marked  out  the 
Keniics  II  a  priestly  tribe  (^pJer.Si  19,  and  >«  MciSES,  I  17), 
■    ■       ■----.   ,iJ,  ,ht  mytltrious  HaWri  of  the 


!;>(«*  Heb 


ndetd  the    famous  Barak  (Judg.4&)   was  perhaps  r 
Hebait«<=Heberlbe  Kenit^    See  Kenites. 
Later  Jewiih  tradition  said  thai  the  Rechabites  inlett 


>  Bee  Meyei,  £iitil.  14J. 

1  See  Budde,  "The  Nonudic  Ideal  In  Ihe  NT,'  A'nv  Il'trU, 
Dec  1S95.  p.  799,  Dot  overlookinE  the  iniere^ting  rxoie  on  the 
■Dssible  Keniie  origin  of  Vahwum  ;  also  Ril^m  xfltnul  la 
'lu  Eiili.  90.  14.  iio(iB«il 


t  ilLuiory.   Cp  L.  Gsul 


•hnjll,  .Ch.4.,  (pH<l,4,lA]. 
pM>*B  [BL]).      See  Caleb,  %  4  ;  RECHABITES. 
BBCOHCILE,  BECOKCII>U,TIOIf.   Tlie  words  ar« : 

I.  ti//tr,    TfJ,    j{<Au.g|iiu,     Lt«.  flja    815    I6»i    Erek. 

«r  (*S>)*,  iiaii*t.<i  WLsd.l8ii  l^JXluS-SslBn  17i9  ISnio 
(B«C;   Htb,  rffo  "nc'), 

'acnpi,'  in  Ccn.  S3ii  (nAvnir)  MuL  le  (T|iiM4/;(»«a<)  'be 

1.  tiff,  Iran,  ttiAainiitiai,  1  CtLtSit,  AV  'maks  moacilia- 
■      ■■^--    "-         ■      -iring.'    S«SAC«ricE.H>B«.  ,4^ 


Tin  NT  » 


...  mnAA<wfft»itoDi.JiD(cpiMHv,. 
Aflvj  ttoa^iii  II  ]<  >  CoT-SiBiqfcp  j  M: 

6.  i™™™0*<nr...'Eph.2.6fcol.l-' 

7.  lAwTHshu  Lk.l8i3  Heb.2i;,: 
[,),  «c.X  =P  :*MM«  ■  Jn.2»  4io  EV  pro 

lB«rA135j  [K-:  i£,A.  BKt^lsMflCC.! 


I  Mao 


i:.8»,[VlX 


J^* 


£!  (^  '"ll  is'tole!^ 


RED  HEIFBK  (rt^ltt  nif),  Nu-lS>/;  [PJ 
See  Clean  and  Unclean,  §17;  and  Sacrificb,  §38. 
On  the  symbolism  of  ihe  red  hiie  see  Clean  and 
Unclean,  g  16.  end. 

BED  SEA.  At  RSs  Mohammad  Ihe  Red  Sea,  'one 
of  ihe  most  remarkable  oceanic  gulfs  on  the  globe,'  is 
divided  by  (he  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs,  the 
western  or  Gulf  of  Suei,  now  about  130  geographical 
m.  in  length,  u-iih  an  aietage  width  of  about  18,  and 
the  easlern  or  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  about  90  m.  long,  and 
of  proportionate  narrowness.  On  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  Red  Sea  in  early  historic  limes,  see 
E.XODUS  i.,  g  15, 

Whether  by  Ihe  luienieiil  in  El.  ID  14  thai  the  W.  wind 
'look  up  Ihe  kcutu  and  drove  them  into  the  "Rol  Sea" 
(■pcrnj;,  lii  rir  i^iiiv  tiJuitrm-),  tbt  vhole  at  what  is  known 
lo  Eeccraphy  «  the  R*d  Sea  is  nennt,  or  only  the  HeroopolLtan 
cult  (Gulf  t^  Suei),  cannot  be  decided  ftotn  this  posHige  alone. 

EgyplX    In  15^,  Pbanoh' 


Isr:. 


e  Red  Sea  (parallel  ; 
!  chaptei ■■-  — 


Ihe 


e  fiS"^  Simtlaily  N™ni5»»io>:  Dl^ 
tly  EV)  *o  II 4  Jo.h.  iro  laj  21*  Judg.  11 1*. 
ibian  gulf  of  Ihe  ancienla,  Ihe  modem  ijulf  of 
:m  gulf,  the  rima  jHlamlicta  or  Gulf  of 
.  be  nieant  in  E..  28  j,  (?)  (frontier  of  Isn.el) 
'  lemiory  of  Edom)  Ul.  S  i  (10  the  S.  of  Ml 


I  nilfl.    R^'    'he  that  voucheth  for  me,' 
Jobl6ie+.     See  Witness. 
RECORDS    (Esikfli   Ex.l7i4);    see   Historical 

LlTEBATUBE,  %  5. 

RECORDER  p'3I5— <■.*.,  -onewhobrinptomind,' 
Is.  36]  (?»*■],    YT10MNHA«ATorP4.iI>OC    [four   times],' 

em  TUN    rnOMNHM«.T(iJN[3S.  St6],  YnOMIUNHC- 

KtUN  [3  S.  20j4  [L]  I  K.  ii  (BL)]  ;  a  tammenlariis).' 
Ihe  tiile  of  a  high  officet  (Jehoshaphat.  Joah  are  named) 
intbecourlof  ihekingsof  Judah(aS.8i6iJ0i4  i  K.ij 
*K.  I81837  iCh-lSisaCh.  340  Is.86j"t).  RV~ii. 
always  has  ■chronicler' ;  A\'°w-,  often.  '  remembrancer' 
or  '  wriiei  of  chronicles. '  The  sense  in  whkh  the  word 
was  taken  by  O  atHl  Vg.  is  obvious.  The  Hebrev  title 
might  suggest  that  of  Ihe  'magister  memori^'  at  the 
Roman  Imperial  court  (Smith,  Dicf,  Gr.  andRtiiii.  Ant , 
I.e.  '  Magister'),  or  thai  of  Ihe  king's  remembrancer, 
•hose  duty  formerly  was  lo  remind  the  judges  of  the 
Eichequei  Court  'of  such  things  as  are  to  be  called 
and  attended  10  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown'  (Bouvier. 
Law  Diet.,  J.i',).  But  the  office  of  the  maiilr  was 
almost  certainly  mnch  more  responsible  than  either  of 
IIkk.  It  might  perhaps  more  aptly  be  compared  to 
that  of  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
'keeper  of  Ihe  king's  conscience.'  Seu  (Jovehnment, 
I  ai :  cp  Historical  Literatuke.  %  £, 

On    tbe    "story -writer,'    RV»I.    'recorder'    (DJC  ^Vf •  "  "^ 

■ogfesied  as  a  more  likely  equivalenr. 

BED  CT^an) ;  see  Colours,  g  8  (DHK,  *:imK. 
JTSn.  -on),  and  for  BeddUi  (D^O^K).  see  ii..%  10. 

RED    CORAL  {□'3'P9),    Job2S>3.      RV<nB. ;     see 

COBAU 

t  .\cconling  to  Slrabo  (797)  the  vr^ttitttTtyfi^^ot  wa^  one 
of  ihc  four  native  odicen  recognised  In  the  RtHoail  piovince 
of  tsypi — the  othen  being  the  it^TprfVi  the  a^^txa^tvi,  and 

</  ihe  Rman  Senate  recnvi-d  Ihe  title  ai  acta  lor  »  cum-  inicriplior 

wMWiil  ir~i/-i.    Under  the  empire  the  a)E«  was  uHially  '       ^  Wied< 

bekl  as  an  annual  one,  after  the  qu»tonhip,   but  before  Ihe  I        '  The  I 
pmonhip  or  cdtleship  (Smith,  Dicl.  Gr.  and  Rem,  . 


[atlioiniiA  th< 
ppfy  to  the  R 


ConKquei 


The  rendering  of  the  English  version  goes  back 
Ihrottgh  the  Vulgate  to  the  'EpuflpA  SiXmriia  of  ©"*'- 
1  louSoA  '**«''  ""'>■  J'^B.  U  IS  has  ftlXatrira  2,0). 
LSu^  The  expression  Is  common  to  classical 
™**"™-  (.tsehylus,  Pindar,  Herodotus)  and  biblical 
Greek  (i  Mace.  4?  Wisd.  10  18  IS7  Acts  736  Heb.  11 39). 
The  original  meaning  of  the  name  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  with  the  Greeks.  They  thought  of  a  source 
with  reddish  water,  or  of  the  alleged  reddish  colour  of 
the  sea  itself,  or  of  that  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
it;  or  Ihey  invented  a  king  Erythras,'  Egyptologists 
have  compared  the  name  deirel.  'red  land,'  given  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  desert  in  contrast  to  the 
klnul.  'black  bnd' — i.i..  cultivable  ground  or  Egypt 
proper  (see  Egypt,  §  1);  also  Ihe  Edomiles  as  alleged 
'  red  men,'  or  the  'afury  around  Goshen  (g  61).'  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  names  is  ever  found  connected 
with  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  Egyptian  name  '  water '  (or 
sea)  'of  the  circle'  (or  circuit?)  and  the  hypothetical 
eiplanation  of  this  expression,  cp  WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
354.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  is  certainly  to 
be  sought  for  not  in  Egypt,  but  among  tbe  Semites. 
Some  misunderstanding  of  a  Palestinian  or  Syriac  ex- 
pression by  the  Greeks  is  quite  likely.  It  must  be 
recalled,  is  passing,  that  ll     "      * 


"c°V 


ending  , 


r  Ihe 


The  Heh 

3.  Tun    r 


^n  Africa  and   India  (cp  Herod.2ii 
sea  of  the 


m  tspk,  Tfcrv- 

so  mysterious.     The  s^ph  (see 

Flag,  1)  belongs   specially  to   Egypt  fcp 

Ex.2]]    Is.196)   and    the   Nile;    only   in 

■"^^      Jon.  26  is  it  used  of  seaweeds,  probably  by 

poetic  license.      The  word  seems  to  be  identical  with 

the  Coptic   IooY<t>>  fofynis.  which  is  not  found   in 

the  earlier  langu^e  but  appears  as  la-fi  in  texts  of  the 


>  SeeWlcdeic 


™taryor 


,t<whoj 


120 


iigulfabo  thu«  betonged  loii.    The  tn 
erBahylonia'-hasbeeniUBji^ely  misunderstood  by  kI 


hjGoogle 


BSD  BBA. 


niueieeoth  drnutr-* 


^VlMtlMr  it  ba  a  (brciCD  or  a 

]  cannot  be  delemiired  ;  consequenCly 
it  mail  remain  an  open  question  whnher  il  was  bt^rowed 
from  Egyptun  by  tbe  PalcMinians  or  via  vtrsi.  !t  is 
r«nUUluUe  Ihat  the  Capiic  verdon.  which  otherwite 
sihclly  bjUowi  A,  in  Exodui  renderi  'S«ao(&W  whidi 
seems  lo  be  lari.  trapi  ^accordinf  to  Theophnslue, 
Pliny,  anil  Hesychius,  the  iiame  of  an  Egypiiao  inUer- 
planl  (see  Peyron,  Lit.  Coft.  304,  who,  howerer. 
prefers  an  impossible  etymology).*  Il  would  therefore 
seem  Ihal  (he  Coptic  tnuislaior  here  consulted  the 
Hebrew,  rendering  'sea  of  papyrus- pi  ants'  (Luilier 
Tenders  ScAi/fmar).  Thete  aqiiBtic  planis,  of  course, 
never  grew  in  the  soil  water  of  the  R«d  Sea ;  modem 
travellers  have  found,  not  without  difliculty,  some 
clumps  of  reeds  on  spots  not  fnj'  from  Suez  where  fresh 
waier  mixes  with  the  Ked  Sen  (see  Knobel-Uillmann, 
on  F^x.  18iS|;  but  the  derivation  of  Ihe  name  from 
these  would  be  more  than  improbable.  Others  have 
ihoi^i  (after  /on,  2i6)  of  seaweed*  which  are  Hid  u> 
be  plentiful  in  ume  parts  of  the  Eed  Sea ;  but  the 
comflion,  early  use  of  the  word  tipi  is  (gainst  ihii. 
We  can  understand  how  Brugsch  [r Exadr.  11,  etc.) 
was  led  by  these  freshwater  plants  to  B»ume  the 
swamps  of  NE.  I^sypt  as  the  locality  of  ibe  Exodus : 
he  quite  forgot,  hoivevcr,  that  the  oame  ytm  tafh 
applies  also  to  the  jElanitic  gulf.'  The  freshwater 
Timsjh-lalie  with  its  large  marshes  fuU  of  r«eds.  ex- 
actly si  the  entrance  of  Goshen,  would  fulfil  all  con- 
ditions for  the  E^iodus  and  for  the  Hebrew  name  (see 
ExuDu.s  i. .  %  i6|.  Ths  word  '  sen '  Is  used  of  lakes  in 
most  oriental  language*,  ssiieclally  in  Hebrew  (cp  Nu, 
34ii,  'Sea  of  Chinncrelh,'  etc.).  SliU,  it  would  be 
verf  strange  if  the  Crocodile  Lake,  or  other  »wwnp«  on 
Ihe  frontier  of  NE.  Efypc,  should  have  fumished  a 
name  to  the  whole  Red  Sea,  including  the  .Elaniiic 
gulf  which  wBS  nearer  10  most  Palestinians  than  the 
Kgypiian  lakes.  On  the  connection  between  the  present 
bitter  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Suei,  which  most  scholars 
assume  tor  Inblical  times,  see  ExoPtJS  i-,  |  ij.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  ibis  theory  must  ba  re- 
jected, and  thus  the  Helirew  nan*  renioins  obscure. 

With  wonted  pncivpn  an 
BDB'.  Lixicn  O.r.  ^iD)  gii 

S.I|Um   objl^isarth* 

■oliLtton  '•' '"" 


M  di*  •Uw  thai  1WV  trmybc  -at  imitf  tonal 

DOT  i:auU  k  be  uM  Ihal  '  So  of  Slipta '  wu  tmpiDb- 
.  oTL  ihc  cnHin4  thsi  tht  ramaitet*  ot  ibe  tuppc^ed 

rini--/j,,  Zunphub  in  lb*  K<««b  (•« 
once  iKcoaw  ■  filBUible  vit*  that  -eo  <■ 
ioffi«iiDc>  coinipi  sbbmiaiinH  of  the  Hfi 
philh  (S»iephalh>     Ju.it  aj  tht  '  I>Md  St* 

(if'?mm*o'."iio-o'.»»>'««f"ii-'™tf«''Aif"k«'>,"«yi» 

a  cormpt  abbrevutioB  of  flQiTd',  where  St  is  to  be  takco  as  a 
race-name  "the  Z«epfaalhlt»  (^  Zakphath).  A  riinihr 
eiplanaiioD  may  be  given  of  Suru  luid  ScrHtH.  Piof.  Hiycc 
ICrit.  i/im.  ■'isjf-}  is  o<  npiniiin  ihal  Yun  Soph,  nheiiver  the 
phriK  (Kcun,  mtanr  IJU  (MI  of  'AVabah.     Thifc  however, 

crou»lbyihe  Imeliis  witli  the  Van  S»pii(tii-lS4")'>  in- 
corrett.  This  is  sureijrtoo  bald.  In  E>.  |6  4  11,  aiclmwhere, 
(bi  beM  couree  il  lo  read  n£n»e'  (cp  Miwes,  |  iiX  unle«, 
indeed,  we  picTei  10  read  nf^t'i)\  All  diffioilliesaregbvlaled, 
if  wend™*  the  view  of  diepiliniHye  Iradllion  respecting  luael 
advocated  in  coL  vadtjf,,  and  •gpp«e  thai  the  place  of  coioom 
of  the  priniitive  \tniSxa  wu  in  ihe  land  of  ttTnim,  adj.^aing 
the  land  of  Jerihmeel.  oa  ibe  bnider  of  the  Negeb  (see  KE<iE»)- 
Il  i>  lu'.slt.le  ihAI  Ibe  legend  ipakc  of  a  grett  delivetonc*  of  the 

;i^  '  Jann ')  rcpra«iu  Wm'  (JenhmKlJi.  Quit*  early,  the 
maHc  of  abhrwiaiiun  Id  '(><  nwy  have  be*n  loet,  and  'x  have 
becoisa  coRupced  Into  nev  ■»  f^  Then,  Acaticg  iDirtbic 
Aoiiea  aiay  have  led  to  an  alter 


e  <M.,- 


i,  |.c 


er  uy  WW  t>«  added.  Wsknewi 
in  n  WM  racarilcd  as  lbs  aniiiyps  of  ibt  primkire  I'll 
agon '  <>«  D> A^,o^-,  1 4),  There  w«  alM.  in  the  Creaiioa 
a  siaunicnt  of  the  ptudadion  of  Ihe  diy  land  byihewiib 


This  may  verj.  well  have  I 
ance  of  the  l^iaeiiies,  ih, 


'iSi^eT^ 


i'eTli. 


the  pretoiS  wrflar  b>  be  ptfftctly  eorrvct :  bvl  a  epKHi]  bibljca] 
ictwlai  ought  hsrdly  lo  test  wiihout  iiyinjj  son*  fmb  araise 
tolhelfudi.  vr.  M.  K,,  I  1/;  T.  K.C,,  (3. 

REEO.    I.  n^e,  #d«4.  I  K.  Uit  tuhAMOc  <J>  K. 
Igii  Is.M«.  otc.,  UlIItIQk.  ete.}.  is  >  word  which 
Heb..    Syr..    Arab.,    and    Ait.,    and 


includes  in  wider  name  «*A.  IpnioL  Rrd  S/a  <cp  I 
■nd  especially  WMM  ^i.  u.  kur.  41/.,  who  eipla 
oiiginallj'  gii'en  u  upper  end  of  Gulf  of  Suei,  ealendlnc  into 
Hitler  Lalies,  nhallow  Biid  marshy,  wbcncs  rttJt  [probably 
also  reddish  colourU ;  name  appllci!  only  le  arms  of  Red  .Sea,' 
nKKt  often  to  UalfafSutii,  tomelinei  10  Gulf  of 'A^aba.  Il  u 
noted  alw  that  >J1crD_'a  should  poiilbly  be  read  for  'd  Md  In 
Di.  1  >.  nan  also  p^ms  out  (i.e.  b;)  that  in  El.  14  s  liiii  9 
It.  61  IS  (iii)  as  1 1,  etc  c;i,  and  in  Is.  11  ij  probably  Oni'^'O; 
-the 'Red  Sea."  In  the  latter  slalement,  however,  'probably' 
•eem*  lo  be  an  exaggenuion.     '  The  longue  (bay  *)  of  ihc  >ea  of 

D-KO,  '  Eeypt '  in  «'.  11  IS  Is  only  plausible  If  -ns.*!  niay  be 
rendered  ■  Syria '(cp  Scad.,  Z.J /'H^  1,1).  Thaiihera  art  errors 

rupiiai  of  h^mv-  fcp  ft.ffl  on  Pt  ISO  3).  MV  also  be  sssumed  : 
that  -npH  soinetinMS  ilandi  (or  'nnVH  (Aih^ur),  a  synonym  of 
^lOm'  (Jetaluneel).  is  abo  diAcull  to  gainsay.  Melhodital 
crlilciun,  therefore  justifies  us  in  reading,  S'^IV^',  ''  CVini 
[D-ys],  '  .And  Vahwt  shall  place  a  ban  upgn  tht  Ithmatlim ' 
(cp  p.  m):  onm  ts  an  archaising  gloM.    Kven  alone.  Ibis 


G»i 


Kca  WMtl  Ai.  a.  £ar.  loi.     SUi(/i,  'tt«l,'  which  ■ 
nerly  conpared  wilh  Rig,  is  diderenl. 
Eber^  Durri  Gsim,  ^p,  makes  i<  probable  that  this  vc 


_  .     .n  hieroglyphici.  '  Wii, 
identical  with  the  above  Coptic  -..-.. 

*  The  Sirbonian  hue  would,  hnwcvar,  JustilV  tbs 
lillleastheGuIrofSuai. 


Besides  the  general  meaning  'stalk'  (Gen. 
41s  11)  or  'shaft'  (Ev,  87iT.  etc.),'  njg  is  used  more 
specifically  of  (u)  reedgrasB,  (*)  sweet  or  aromatic  cane(?). 
(a)  Rt^edgruss  I*  frequently  mentioned,  though  there 
is  little  to  help  in  determining  the  particular  species 
inteniled.  It  was  distinct  fr')m  tefk  (see  FLAG)  and 
gime'  {sec  Rush),  but  like  these  ^rew  by  the  banks 
of  tlvers  (e.g..  the  Nile,  Is.lBs)  and  pools  (Is.SSjJ, 
It  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  tall  (JobiOstJand 
thick  (to  Justify  the  metnphor  In  Job  31  aj;  EV 
'bone,'  AVW-  ' chanel-bone ' ) ;  and  the  Jointed  nature 
of  the  stalk  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  repented 
references  to  the  bttiken  or  bruised  reed  (a  K,  ISsi. 
etc.),*  Perhaps  the  most  probable  identification 
is  with  the  tall  Artinia  Donax,  L. ,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  S.  Europe :  though  other  species  may 
have  been  includt-d  under  the  name.'  In  Ps.  6S[ii>]]i 
i^jlifn  certainly  cannot  be  rendered  'the  company  of 
spearmen  '  (.is  AV) ;  such  a  phr.ise  can  only  be  rendered 
ild  beast     * "        '     ' 


■ecds').      The  at 


ocndile 


)  The  j-p  (hnce>  of  1 B.  II  ■«,  may  b*  a  kindred  word,  though 
s  So  of  the  beam  of  a  balimce  (li,«6),  ajid  of  a  Bieaturing 


^iih  these  references  cp  the  Talmudic  ph^ 
-ufafeeblearguerfplw,  )«), 
be  evidence  ofilu  Syiiac  lenicogiaphen 
r  dAmm/s  PkrofmlUi.  L.  (Law.  3,iX 


BEEDS,  WILD  BOAST  OF  THE 

(cp  Pi.  74  II,  eic, ),  or  the  hjppopolamiu  (cp  JohiQis). 
A  symbol  of  Egnitian  power  seemi  lo  be  required,  and 
this  ihe  hippopotnmus  nowhere  is.      See  CROCODILE, 
[It  is  not  ntrprisinK,  contidering  (he  obscurilj'Dr  Ihe  contEil, 

■hat  ihe  ttriot  a  muit  (cp  80  ■  j  (mD.  »»  'he  i>Tnbol  of  ■  5>Tiiin 
pspulaikn.  Oieync  IFi.Ct)  reads  |rn  -j-iji  nVi,  'ihc  wild 
bcastiof  poiiUHlboFTU.' 

(.*)  By  [be  hiiuA  of  Cani.  4  m  Is.  43.4  E»l<,  27 19.  the 
n.7  nia  of  Jer.6>a,  and  the  dk^  nip  of  Ej:.30ij  is 
nteani  some  aromaiic  producL  It  fonned  an  ingredient 
in  the  holy  anointing  oil,  the  olhera  being  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  olive  oil.  It  came  to  the  Jeus 
-  from  H  far  country '  (Jer. «»,  cp  Ezek.  27 19),  and  was 
coitly  (ls.43>4).  The  more  genetal  use  of  idnet  in 
other  poi^ages  suggests  thai  this  '  fragrajit  cane '  was  an 

oibfis,  however,  prcfcr  to  identic  the  substance  as 
cassia  bark,  which  is  yielded  by  '  various  species  of  cin- 
aamomum  occurring  in  [he  v,arm  countries  of  Asia  from 
India  eastirard  '  (FKick.  and  Hanb.l'i  517). 

a.  n-ip.  'dre/A  (ixn  Is.l9)t},  which  is  in  AV 
rendered  '  paper  reeds,'  means  properly  '  bare  places,' 
and  (if  not  corrupt,  see  Che.  SHOT,  and  Marti.  aJ  he. ) 
refeis  to  the  tirkcultiTated  and  treeless  meadows  along 
the  banks  of  Ibe  Nile. 

3.  ctiJK.  'dgammfm,  wbich  generally  means  pools  or 
marshes,  is  in  Jer.  61  31  (but  O  has  ffivri/iara  [BKA] 
or  ffiflrVoTa  [B»"^]  though  Aq.,  Sym,  translate  Aij) 

'    applied  to  the  clumps  or  beds  of  reeds  (such  as  grow 

00  marshy  spots),  which  are  said  to  be  'burned  with 
fire'    (GritU,    however,   would    read  c-inw,    'caslles'). 

Cp  Pool,  1, 

4.  V!K.  'diM,  is  twice  in  RV  teit  (Gen.41jie)  and 
once  in  RV-«-  (JobSii)  rendered  'reed-grass':  on 
this  see  Flag. 

5.  njf.  'iiek.  in  Job9i6t  {Ixfot  MoO?)  is  rightly 
fmdered  'reed'in  RV^-,  Cp  Au.  0^  or  d/u.  The 
alhision  is  to  (be  light  canoes  or  skiSs  of  reed  anciently, 
and  siill,  in  use  on  the  Nile;  cp  Is-lSa  fvesseb  of 
papyrus ' )  and  SBO  T  ad  lac. 

(It  ii  nni  urangf  diat  this  rendering  ibould  b*  a  disdncdy 
audcTn  one.  The  eiplanatim  of  tit/i  an  ■  reed '  only  goo  hack 
10  HUkr  (Him^hjlKsn,  ojj)  and  Schulieu  (.737^  Vg. 
(following  Tg.)  giv«  jUnut  ffl-iia  (cp  3K);  Symm.  cnrni- 
J«umu(,4Vo'«  'sliipBofdeiire');  Poh.  and  over  40  MSS  lend 
na-II.  '(ship*  of)  bouilily';  and  iaally  Olnhaiuen  read)  <T13H, 
"(ihipj oO wings.'    SeeOsmav.arf^a., fora ncwemendailon.] 

BEEDB,  WILD  BEAST  OF  THE.    See  abo\'e  i  {a). 

■aKKt.kit-a  or  ra(her.  BealUb  (n;^^;  pecAeia 

[B],   peeAiAC   [AL]t,    Eira2i  =  Neh.  7i,    Raamiah  = 

1  Esd.  5S  where  i(  is  corruptly  Reesaias  [AV].  Kesaias 
[RVJ.  (ptftaiev  {B.\],  St)uM  [L  =  n'ain  =  !fDin]l ;  'l>e 
ftirm  Reelias  [f.v.],  however,  appears  elsewhere  in 
[he  same  verse.  Uke  '  Raamiah '  it  may  represent 
■Jerahroeel';  (be  existence  of  N.  Arabian  elements 
within  (he  Jewish  communiiy  can  hardly  be  denied 
{Che.).      Cp  Regeu-HeLECH. 


[A]l, 


RV  E 


•I  the 


I"  (BopoAeioY  [B].  peeAioY 

name  of  Ihe  fourth  in  the  posl- 


T  Esd. SB,  which  has  byi 
en-n-   been   substituted    for    Bafoi    (see   v.  14   [A])  or 
torotftiC-].  I.'-.  Bigvai  (seeEira2»Neh.  77). 

RRRBAIAB  (pHC&tor  [BA]),  1  Esd.  58  =  Eira2>. 
Reelaiah. 

BCFDIEE   I^Vt?)'    MaL3>/.t      See   Fijrnace, 

Bsrua^  crriEB  or  (o^n  np).  josh.203. 

See  ASVLUU,  §  s.  and  cp  §  6,  8  ;  Levites. 

BEOEH  (Ofi :  pi.r€M  [B].  pe.  [A],  per«4  [L]). 

a  Calebite  name,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai ;  i  Ch.  2  47, 

4"S 


BBHOB 

ni^On:  *pB€ceep  [BKr]. 
-C€p  [tf"].  -cecep  [A],  -cee  [Q].  o  BaciAcyc  :  see 

below ),  A  citizen  of  Jertisalem  concerned  in  a  deputa- 
tion sen[  to  the  prophet  Zechariah,  Zech.7a  (see 
Sharezer,  a).  Most  probably  (as  Marquarl  suggests) 
be  is  to  be  identified  with  Raahiah,  one  of  the  twelve  (?) 
leaders  of  the  Jews  (Eira2i  and  parallel  passages).' 
The  present  writer  suspects,  however,  thai  both 
'Raamiah  '  and  '  Regem-melech  '  are  simply  corruptions 
of  '  Jerahmeel,'  The  Jew  spolien  of  would  be  (like  so 
many  others]  partly  of  Jerahmet" 
would  thus  become  unnecessary  li 

:h  by  the  Aram.  oil.  Jacutan 


Marti  I 


■eads.  for  '  Regeni 


vlech  and  hi 


iiTteen  mm,'  ovm  Iry  flJtaiM,  a  Irace  1 
9-s  tf^irtf  i  SM.Ant.     This  aofflinls  rather  ingenicHisly  fur 

may  lepresenniKa-iff  (cp  -naewy-i.t.,  ire  3Tp  (-Auhuriie 
Arabia).    Cp  5HAii£ZEJt.  a ;  Rab-shak£H.  t.  K,  c. 

BEHABIAH  ((llnjnm,  'Yah  is  a  wide  place,'  cp 
the  use  of  3m  in  Ps.  4»  iSjj  (36]  or  quite  as  possibly 
an  eihnic  =  '31T),  'Rehobite'  (Che.):  pA&Blft).  b. 
Elieier  b,  Moses  (.  Ch.23.7  24». :  ABii  [L] :  26=s: 
psBiAC  {B],  PA4,.  [A],  i,Biii  [L]).    Cp  Moses,  Recha- 

BITBS,    R£HOBOAU, 

REH0B(3iTI.  -broad  pUce';  poiuB{BAL]). 

I.  The  northern  limit  of  the  '  spies,'  apparently 
Amma»n,  and  in  (he  direction  of  Hamath  (Nu.  ISii 
paafl  [B],  poioff  (FJ  a  S.  108  poa/9  [A],  pa^Bpaap  [L]) ; 
see  Beth-rehob.  In  Ihe  context  of  both  passages, 
however  (see  Neged.  Mamre.  ZobaH),  there  are 
phenomena  which  suggest  that  both  '  Rehob'  and  (he 
'  Beth-iehob  '  of  a  S.  106  are  incorrectly  or  inipwfectly 
written  for  'Rehoboih,'  and  that  this  'Rehoboth'  is 
the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Negeb  (see  Rehoboth). 
'  tiamatti '  may  be  tniswritten  for  Maacalh  or  Maacah 
{j.v.},  not  improbably  Ihe  southern  Maacah.  It  may 
tie  added  that,  from  this  point  of  view.  '  Aram '  in  (be 
original  narrative  which  underlies  a  S.  10  mean(  '  Jer- 
ahmeel,'a  still  shorter  form  of  which  is  Ram  (j.f.);  also 
that  '  ben  Rehob,'  the  designation  of  Hadad-eier  in 
a  S.  83  II,  probably  means  '  native  of  Rehoboth'  (see 
Zobah).  t.  k.  c, 

a.  and  3.  The  name  of  two  unidentified  Asherite 
cities,  the  one  mentioned  between  Ebron  and  HammOD 
{Josh.  19ie.  paap  [B]).  the  other  with  Accho  and  Aphek 
(i*.  30,  paav  [B,  see  Ummah].  pavfi  [A]  -0^  [CompLJ 
opwp  [L]).  There  may  well  have  been  several  Rehobs ; 
but  the  mention  of  two  in  (he  Asherite  list  seems 
due  to  an  error.  It  is  only  Ihe  second  one  which 
we  know  (o  have  existed.  It  is  enumerated  (nith 
Aphek  and  Act^o)  in  Judg.  I31  (ipcw  [B])  among  (be 
cities  of  Asher  in  which  the  Canaaniles  remained  :  and 
again  in  Josh.  21  jt  (P,  paaff  [R]).  iCh,B75[M  (om. 
L)  in  a  posl-e.i)llc  list  of  l«i'ilical  cities  assigried  to 
theb'neOershon.'  A  possible  connection  with  rfl*B[*«f] 
in  an  Eg.  list,  may  be  mentioned  (cp  WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
394).  Of  more  importance,  however,  is  Ihe  oecurrenee 
of  Ihe  name  rahuiu  (pap.  Anasl. )  between  A'iynf  (see 
Heber,  1),  and  flayiy- Ai'-iJ-r^  (perhaps  Be(h-shean  ?),* 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Ihe  Soob,  poUjS  of  Ihe 
Onom.,  situated  near  Beth-shean(05«  146"  286Si/). 
Now  this  Rehob  in  OT  limes  must  have  been  included 
within  the  borders  of  Issnchar.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  [he  name  in  Josh.  10  aS  (see  above)  has  been 
accidentally  iransplanied  from  the  list  of  ciiies  of 
Issachar  once  given  by  E  in  in/,  17-53,*    See  Beth- 


•  WMM  At.  »,  EMf.  153 ;  cp  n^aia  {&>Aai\f  list)  logeth 
with  /lafuraiKf  (see  Hai'hABAihX        ' 

*  Of  ike  olde!  document  only  v.  17a  has  survivtil.    The  if 
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REHOB 
EEHOB  p'm).      I.   3  S.  8313;    see  Rekob  i.  i; 

"VuSui  wgMw"""'  ihe  co«»nt  («  Eira  L.  |  j); 
N'etLlOii(>'1(Baai.,  ,i»|9[AL1,  p»0  [Kcj loE  1). 

BEHOBOAM  (Dp?rn,  as  if  '  Ihe  clan  is  enlarged.' ' 
Bui  nom.  Rehabiah.  bvoun  ihe  vww  thu  eilher  qo  ii  ihe 
diniH  name  'Amm  icp  Axui.  Kahes  rK],  or  (Che.)  iSr  ivune 
u,  or  Ki>re»n»,  one  oF  ibe  cuneni  modilkaliocu  of  '  JenhireeL' 
Pixtibly  Ihe  Inie  form  wu  Rehab'el,  iiui  ai  the  true  foin  oT 
JbkoBOAH  I^.P.l  m»y  have  been  Jenibia'aJ :  ihe  onEUi  of  bolh 

Son  of  Salomon,  and  lirsl  King  of  Judah  {about  930 
B.C.  ?).  According  lo  3  Ch.  12i3the  queen -molher  was 
'  Naamah.  on  Ammoniless.'  This  supposed  half- 
Ammonilish  origin  of  Rehoboam  would  be  imporuinl, 
were  il  probable  (cp  the  -am  in  the  name}.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  Ihink  thai  Solomou's  chief  wife  was 
an  Ammoniless.  Much  more  probably  he  married  ihe 
■companion'  of  David's  old  age,  by  an  error  (ii  seem!) 
of  0  and  MT  called  Abishag.  If  so,  n'licil  may  be  a 
cOTTupljon  of  n'asit''  aimammiih.  and  Rehoboam 's 
mother  was  probably  Naamah  the  Shuiuunite  (cp  Cant. 
6ia  [13]).  The  queen-mother,  however,  need  noi  have 
been  an  Issachariie  ;  the  Shunem  from  which  she  came 
was  most  probably  in  the  Negeb  (see  SHfNAMHiTE). 

on  the  support  of  the  iribesmen  of  Issachar.  Bui 
Issacharites  were  certainly  not  among  '  the  young  men 
that  had  grown  up  wilb  hini  and  stood  before  him,'  of 
whom  we  are  lold  in  1  K.  126. 
The  tradilional  )t«y  of  the  evenli  which  led  10  Ihe  disrupiion 
is  nccebory, 


Uu  us  lb*  limt  of  Am 


mm  Ihat  in  smit  of  ihe  compulf-ocy  (?) 

lolhelcineofMi^uir.  Solomon  aucceed«i 

,...l  of  the  Siegeb.    11  aluu  appears  that  as 

--.  of  Amo!  (<ee  IhinpHET,  i  jj)  IjraeliiM  from  Ihe 

N.  rreqaeoled  Ihe  venerable  unciuiries  Dfibe  Neseb — aTeeiui 
which  lb*  avcond  Jeroboam  had  recovered  for  hraeL  Jl  i« 
further  probable  Ihat  Ihe  placc.nune  which  appcan  in  GeiwVA 
(MT)  u  '  Shechcm '  should  ruber  be  Cusham.  and  Ibal  a  place 
m  Ihe  Nci!eb.on  the  border  of  Ihe  N.  Arabian  Cutb  ii  intended. 
See  SHicnati.  Very  pofsibly  ii  tni  there  ihal  ihc  gr«I 
auembly  was  held,  which  iuued  in  Ihe  rejeciion  of  RehoBoam 
by  Ihe  larger  part  of  Iinel.     That  the  itory  given  in  I  K.  It  is 

was  Ihal  actually  kindledihe  iparli  nf  rtiuff«.ti™>.  11,1.  ■<  :• 
neceuarr  ihai  we  iheuld.    'The  difTen 

■be  fedeialed  clans  of  linicL 

k^n^H^ on  .  K.™™'cp  a 
be  di^ayed  no  vigour,  even  i 
Jembown ;  the  hiuorians  ucril 

Ihe  sT which  Soloinon  (and,  ai  1 


d  fonified,  hi 


Was  Rehobcwn  really  forty. 

Lhe  feiid  beimn  fai^i^^ 
ihi&  partly  to  Ihe  intervention 


»>ful  ii 


9  Ihe 


:h  Solomon  bad  collecied  for  the  lemple.  This  is 
event  recorded  of  hi5  reign.  See  IsRAeL,  I  >B. 
aain'>wivei(]Cfa.llia»i),MAACAH,  Mahalatm. 


BEHOBOTH  (mami    EYPYXt^Pi^   [AUL]),    ihe 
name  of  one  of  ihe  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.2Sii). 
1.  IdmUflM-    ?"   '^^''*"-       RehObolh    was  really. 
jj^  however,  an  important  place,  lo  which 

great  kings  and  diviners  appear  to  have 
traced  their  origin,  and  where  great  prophets  look 
refuge,  and  received  messages  from  their  God  (see 
below).  It  may  perhaps  be  the  city  of  Riibuta  men- 
tioned in  Ihe  Am.  Tab.  (182i3  183.o).  and  once 
called  apparenily  ^ubuli  (23947).  In  I83b-io  we  read 
that  the  warriors  of  («iiri,  Gimti,  and  Killi  have  taken 
Ihe  region  of  RubulL  Gimli  is  Gimli-Kirmil,  i.e., 
Gath  of  JF.KAHHEEI.  (f.f..  g  4  [/]),  Kiltl  is  Keilah- 
The  localities,  except  Geier,  lie  pretty  near  together. 
Presum.tbly  the  site  is  that  of  ihe  mod.   SuhaiSfh.  S 


has 


:ted  in  favi 
Cp  Ihe  play  on  [he  n 


BEHOBOTH 

hours  SW.  of  Beersheba.  at  the  point  '  from  which  ibe 
roads  across  the  desert,  after  having  been  all  imited, 
again  diverge  towards  Gaia  and  Hebron.'  Robinson, 
who  visited  the  place,  hesitated  to  make  thb  idenlilica- 
lion,  because  '  Ihis  appears  lo  have  been  nothing  bul  a 
weir  (,BR\f)i).  Rowlands'  and  Palmer  saw  more 
clearly.  In  the  Wady  itself  there  is  only  one  well :  but 
on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  side-valley,  in  which  tlia 
ruins  are  situated,  are  many  wells,  reservoirs,  and 
cislems.  'A  Utile  beyond  this  the  Wady  opens  out. 
and  receives  the  name  of  BaAr  beta  ni  ( '  the  waterless 
sea  [lake] '),  and  on  the  left  comes  in  a  small  valley 
called  Su/tuI  tr-Rukaiiik,  in  which  names  are  preserved 
both  the  Siloah  and  Rehoboth  of  the  Bible'  (Palmer, 
Diseri  <//  Ibe  Exodm.  385).  Probably  Ruhaibeh  also 
represents  the  '  Rehoboth  by  the  River'  of  (ien.3637 
("nin  n^jim  ;  pou^tutf  t^  xapd  rora/iiii.  or  rod  irora/jurij 
[a'l],  om.  B  ;  dt  /imi.  Rottohotli.  or  de  R.  fua  jii/a 
amneiH  lila  eit  [Vg.)|.  See  SAUl.  (a),  PethOH.  The 
appended  description  dislinguished  this  Rehoboth  froiti 
oiher  places  of  the  same  name.  The  '  River'  is  the 
River  of  Misrim  (see  MlZRAiM.  9  ai:  EGYPT.  RiVEK 
OP).  For  passages  in  the  accounts  of  Bela.  Balaam, 
and  Elijah,  in  which  Rehoboth  appears  under  disguises 
due  to  comipiion  in  Ihe  lext,  see  Bei.a.  Cherith. 
Pethok  ;  also  Mahcaboth.  Negeb,  8  ac. 

This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  Ihe  Ibt  of  probable 
references  to  Reholioth.      It  may  have  been  displaced 

nfennOM.  case,it  was  at  Rehoboth,  not  ai  Hebron, 
thatthe  famous  cave  of 'Ihe  MACHl'ELAH'(?Jerahmeel. 
Gen,  23  ij-»)  was  situated.  The  error  may  have  been 
a  very  early  one  (perhaps  in  the  original  P).  No  doubt, 
too,  '  B'ne  Heih '  in  Gen.  2»iff.  a  miswritten  for  '  B'ne 
Rehobolh-  (nn  for  i^^H^l) ;  so  also  ■  Hittiie'  (w)  in 
Gen.  2634  and  36i  should  be'  Rehobothile'  ('um),  a    ' 


daughters  of  Heth ' 
'  daughters  of  Eiehoboth  '  (n: 
The   Book  of  Eiekiel.  l< 
reference  to  Rehobolh,  if  i 


1]  in  Gen.  27  46  should  b 


"): 


ejA( 


o.  yields  one  remarkable 
Etek.l8j4j,  'Ihy  mother 
was  a  Hittite.'we  should  read '  Rehobothite'(:| '  Amorile,' 
or  rather  '  Arammile'  =  '  Jerahmeelile').  On  the  prob- 
ability that  the  early  population  of  Jerusalem  consisted 
of  Jerahmeeliles  or  Rdiobothiles,  see  ZiON.  and  cp 
CHI.  Bit. 

Most  probably,  too,  '  Uriah  the  Hillile'  sbouki  be 
'  Uriah  the  Rehobothile,'  and  '  Haggilh'  (the  name  of 
Adonijah's  mother)  in  aS.34  should  be  Rehobitb 
(n-3Fn).  -  Cherethite '  (-rrp),  too,  can  at  last  be  rightly 
read;  it  should  be  ■  Rchobolhite '  (-riilrj).  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  corruption  of 
nam  into  n~a  in  iK.lTjs  (see  Cherith,  and  cp 
Pelethites.  ZaREpKATH).  Thus  David's  hithful 
guards  were  not  Philistines,  bul  men  of  S.  Palestine. 
That  the  Rehobothites  and  Sarephalhiles,  however, 
were  always  friendly  to  David  is  more  than  can  be 
safely  slated.  Both  tribes  or  peoples  are  apparently 
referred  to  as  hostile  to  DavHd  in  a  S.  21  ts-».  '  Philis- 
tines'  should  be  'Sarephalhiles,'  and  'Gath'  (nj)  and 
'  Gob  ■  (a))  are  probably  corrupt  fragments  of  '  Reho- 
bolh '  (mam}.  It  will  be  remembered  thai  Ihe  Misriiet 
were  famous  for  their  tall  stature  ( i  Ch.  1 1 13  ;  cp  Is. 
45i4>).  and  that  Ihe  Anaktm  are  connected  with 
Kirjalh-arba.  Now  Kirjalh-arba  (yaiK  ri-\p).  or  per- 
haps  -arlb  {siy  'p)  is  at  any  rale  not  Hebron,  but  may 
be  Rehoboth  (cp  Sodom).  These  conjecluresfevour  the 
view  that  Goliath,  David's  antagonist  in  Ihe  legend, 
was  of  Rehobolh.  not  of  Gath. 


UTldelli> 


InMTar 


at  older 


,y  Google 


BBHOBOTH-IB 

iwonisof  DBvid — omwilb  tbc  'Philblina'  udone  wiik  ibc 
$aKpbubiia  and  ReboboihiiH,  or  there  has  througboul  Ibe 
]Ut  of  David  irrn  *  gmt  enor  of  Ihe  scribes— o'n^o  '«<<»I1 
fur  c'rami  "kI  cms  for  □■nairv  if  »,  ii  beemnM  ai  one* 
protabk  Out  Sorriihaili  and  Keboboih  nre  alio  refbm»l  la  in 
jSIims  and  S.-ii  (tee  ZAKEriiATH,  ZikiaoJl  'Omd. 
EuoH  If.!'.]  ihe  Giuilc'  should  be  'Arat>4dam  ibc  Rc^obo- 
thiie.'  Only  on  thii  criikal  conjecture  tan  we  eipUin  ih« 
■clioniBCTibed  lDDavidiniS.aia(cpAltlI,  I  j).     Thu  ma; 

iiiw  10  Bjul-pera^m  and  Pere-ima  (see  Pbiuuik, 
h\  The  loi'il  an  of  Acbah  (i  S.  W  5)  wa.  no! 
.    ■Rehobolb.'      "^ '-■    -■— -    -    '--'-     -    ■■- 


'Galh'  L-     

slery  of  Sbimei'l  joumey  in  1  K.  Z»jf:(si 
wbcn<Si~EBA}i(  isni^gesitd  thulbMli  'Ad 
probably  ( 
thai   -SIsc 


iir)  may  npreMnt  t^e  Nihuh,  ki 

Other  diiguised  references  10  Rdioboth  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  iS.  lit;  {where  S*-  presupposes  3^^  ri'p. 
probably  a  comiplion  of  ;i^)  and  in  3S.  83  n  106  B. 
In  I  S.  14  tbe  conquest  of  Rehoboth  is  ascribed  to 
Saul :  in  a  S.,  more  correcily  10  David.  In  a  S. 
Ill  123«-3D  this  important  event  is  described;  the 
ptarases  'the  royal  city'  and  the  'city  of  waters'  are 
both  Ihe  re^I  of  textual  corruption  (read  'the  city  o( 
Jerahmeei,'  or  '  of  IbeJerahmeeLiles'}.  See  further  CH/. 
Sit.,  aad  cp  Sal-l,  %  3  ;  Uriah.  See  also  Mizraiu, 
where  it  is  argued  that  Gen.  lOit  probably  refers  to 
Rehoboth  (not  Caphtimm)  ai  the  starting-poinl  of  tbe 
PeliHim  (cp  a  S.  21  iS^ ).  T.  K.  C. 

KEHOBOTH-IB  {fS  nirn ;  potoBioc  nokm 
[AD]  ;  pouBoe  n.  [^]  r  pOtniBuie  IT.  [El-])  or  ■  the 
1    i...^«i»<     "'y  Rehoboth,'  one  of  the  four  cities 

ir^;^"   ■""»''"■«' i^Gcu-'O'-t-      The  name 

Ml  laquilT.  ^„„,  i^  Menlified  with  any  of  the 
cities  in  Ihe  neighboiu-hood  of  Nineveh  and  Calah,  with 
which  it  is  associated.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sar^on 
and  Ksaihaddon  mention  is  made  of  the  reiit  Nini,  as 
a  place  in  which  was  situated  the  old  city  Maganuba, 
on  the  site  of  which  Sargon  founded  his  cily  of  Dflr- 
Sargon,  tbe  modem  Khorsabai].  Rehoboih-lr  might 
represent  RHst'Sli,  and  this  might  be  equivalent  to 
Rttiit-Niid,  aikd  be  a  popular  name  for  Dbr-Sargon 
(cp  Del.  Par.  160/  Caheer  Bit.-Ltx.  733*).  The 
word  rtUtu  (from  ra'iatK  }]  denotes  primarily  the  out- 
skirts of  a  cily.  in  some  cases  the  fields  and  plantations 
which  were  pan  of  tbe  city  but  lay  outside  its  walls, 
though  possibi)'  within  (he  exterior  circumvallalioiL 
Thus  it  was  in  the  riiit  of  Dttr-ili  that  Sargon  fought 
with  I^umba-nigai  king 


It  was  in  Ihe  r/ti/ 


f  Nini 


h  thai 


Esarbaddon  nude  his  triumphal  entry  alter  his  capture 
of  Sidon,  A'd2i9&  There  is  evidence  that  rfiir  is  the 
name  of  the  larm  or  estate  in  the  open  countiy  and  was 
Biually  followed  by  Ihe  name  of  iis  owner  ;  thus  Rtbil 
RJnilai-ilu  denotes  the  estate  of  RlinAni-ilu  (see  Ativrian 
Daomiday  Book.  63).      This  would  suggest  Iha 


:,   Rehofa 

The  failure  of  ai 
Resen  (nol  to  add  , 

X  Tazt-oriUc^  " 
■olnUon. 


npelsl 


a  founder  'Ir.     No 


"  problem  from  a  fresh  point  of  view, 
suggested  by  experience  of  the  con- 
fiisions  and  misunderstandings  of  biblical  names  which 
abound  in  Ibe  traditional  text.  The  problem  thus  vieued 
is  pan  of  a  much  larger  one  which  affects  the  whole  of 
the  Nimrod  passage,  and  indeed  the  context  in  which 
that  passage  occurs.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  thai 
Nimrod  was  really  a  N.  Arabian  not  a  Babylonian  hero, 
and  'Reboboth-lr  and  Calah'  should  most  probably 
give  place  10  '  Rehoboth  and  Jerahmeel.'  See  NtMRoD, 
Rehoboth.  (l  h.  w.  ). .  g  i  ;  t.  k.  c.  .  §  a. 


EEHDlKWrn  I 


ir  -bf 


oved,'  a 


Aramaic  word 


'  TlKie  WW  a  diarici  knenm  as  Rahflte,  near  > 
.fUTTMH  DciJt  amt  Dxumtnll.  fiok.  9;S.  ti6>i  I 
probably  the  ruAVoflbe'ir -r....    *»,>. 


>,'n>Mri',orNineveh, 


BEINS 
[g  56],  but  very  possibly  one  of  the  popular  transforma- 
tions of  •  Jerahmeel';    cp  Harim.   Rekem,    Raamiah, 
and  see  Shimshai  [Che,]). 

I.  A  leader  (see  ElHAii.,  §Bi)  in  Ihe  great  po3t-e»ilio 
list  (EzRAii..  S  9)  Ezra2j  (ipeoyM  [A],  peioyM  [L], 
B  om.)  ;  probably  the  same  as  (4)  below.  That  ihe 
form  Nehum  (iwi) ;  mavn  [BKAL])  in  Neh.  7?  is  in- 
correct is  shown  by  1  Esd.  6b  (poci^u  [C],  M^tXiotr 
[A'].  >ai>i>^  [L],  EV  RoiUUS). 

3.  b.  Bani.  a  Levite,  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see 
Nkhebiah,  8  I/,  EZRAii..8§  16  [i]  lid)  Neh- 3.7 
{fiaawa  [B].  paav^  [KA],  jkhvh  [L]). 

3.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (EZRAi.,  %j);  Neh. 
lO.s  [»6]  (paoi.^  [BKA],  pt.  (L)). 

4.  A  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (Ezra  ii.,  g  db), 
Neh.  12}.  miswrillen  for  Habiu  of  v.  15  (so  Guthe  in 
SBOT;   BKAom.  ;  pmu/i  [tC""*- w^L]), 

5.  The  name  of  a  high  official  (cps  Sja)  who  joined 
wjlh  Shimshai  the  scribe  and  others  in  making  repre- 
sentations against  Ihe  Jews  loAriaxerxes(  Eita4  8917  ij). 
EV,  following  the  early  Hebrew  commentators,  who 
explain  'recorder,'  calls  him  'the  chancellor*;  'the 
governor '  would  perhaps  more  exactly  convey  the  force 
of  Djn  S]l|  ('man  of  commands'),  which  is  either  tbe 
translation  of  an  old  Persian  title  ( Pahlavi  framdldr-so 
Andreas  in  Marti,  Aram.  Gram. )  or  may  even  represent 
a  Greek  liile  [e.g.,  twafxas).  The  [alter  alternative 
assumes  that  the  writer  transported  the  political  relations 
of  the  Greek  period  into  the  Persian  period  to  which 
documents  used  by  him  belonged  (so  Marquart. 
Funii.  60).  II  is  desirable,  however,  that  Eira  and 
Nehemiah  should  be  re-ciamined  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  that  the  underlying  original  narrative  relaled  to 
tbe  N.  Arabian,  not  to  the  Persian,  rule.  This  may 
affect  our  conclusions  in  many  minor  points. 

T.  K.  C. 
The  vmiom  of  Emi  leave  Ibe   lille  uoDvitlaled  (pamA 
^ajanw*!',  paoii^^uA,  ai«i|(SiiAys^,  Baa*iL(B|.  ihmi.  SaiiAnui 

Ei;     "" "" 


aLp«An«fta  .   .  .   (D]  .   .   . 
mute  |A1,  ^yf.-r.-wf.  >.  ^..Aniiir  [L,  n.  iB!,  =  doublet^ 

REI  ('in  :  PHC6I  [BA],  also  a  Palm,  name  [VogilS, 
Syr.  Cenlr,  nos.  16,  aa].  but  tf^-  [k*i]  oi  GTMpOl 
AYTOY-  *''•>  reference  to  Shimd  ;  cpjos.  AnI.  vii.  M4  ; 
'Shimei  David's /ri«rf'  and  see  Th.).  coupled  nilh 
Shimei  (?.!■.  n.),  among  those  who  did  not  favour 
Adonijah(iKlB).  Winckler(G«rf.  2j4i)  idenllfieshim 
with  !ra.  the  Jairite,  who  was  a  'priest  to  David'  (aS. 
2O16);  hearguesingeniouslytoshowlhalthislra(orjnir) 
was  a  priest  of  Bethlehem.  But  for  [ni  we  should 
possibly  read  [5b  'a  high  officer'  (cp  Sherna).  Ek-hW 
reads  -ri  for  in  and  identifies  (not  plausibly)  with 
David's  brother  Radpai  [v-f,], 

REmS.  1.  (n\^^.  i'/ayeli;  NEltpOi  [«  and  Rev. 
2jj+]  ;  ren/i),  properly  the  kidniys  (of  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  except  in  Jobleij  Ps.  18813  Lam.  81  j, 
where  Ihe  human  kidneys  are  referred  10).  '  A  not 
less  importanl  seat  of  life  [than  Ihe  blood],  according  to 
Semitic  ideas,  lay  in  the  viscera,  especially  in  the 
kidneys  and  liver,  which  in  Ihe  Semitic  dialects  are 
continually  named  as  the  seats  of  emotion,  or  more 
broadly  in  tbe  fat  of  the  omentum  and  the  organs  that 
lie  in  and  near  it '  [Stl.  Sem."'  379),  Consequently  P 
represents  these  pans  as  Yahw^'s  appointed  share  of  Ihe 
sacrifices  (cp  LtVEB).  We  eien  find  a  peculiar  sym- 
bolism connected  with  kidney-fai  (see  PooD,  gin.  but 
note  thai  the  text  of  the  passages  is  doubled  :  see  Milk, 
g  t).  It  is  much  more  natural  to  find  the  'reins'  (as 
EV  calls  the  ■  kidneys,'  when  used  melaphorieally) 
employed  as  a  term  for  the  tirgan,   not  only  of  the 


DigczodbyGoOgle 


BEKEM 

«noiions(seePs.  73=1  Job  16i3l9j?[notebulTheod.]) 
but  of  the  moral  seniimenis  (see  Jer.  llm  17io  20ia 
Pi.  7  10  It!?!?)  28=).  'Trier  of  ihe  reins  and  the  heart' 
is  the  characierisiie  and  title  of  Yahwt,  not  only  in 
the  OT,  but  also  in  Ihe  Hebraistic  Book  of  Revelation 
(Rev.  2»3).  In  Ps.  18r,  however,  '  yea,  myrwns  instruct 
me  in  the  nighl  seasons '  can  hardlf  be  right.  It  is 
Yahwi.  not  the  'heart'  or  the  '  reins,'  who  traini  and 
disciplines  men  (see  Che.  Pi.'"  ad  ix.). 
1.  Q^-^.  fJUfdim,  a  In  IlII;  nndcied  'reini'  by  EV 

"■■■le  AViiiit.  of  Lev,  1.1 1  lb"  4  fur  ail,  ta*,  i>  not  lilaal,  ajid 
a  lonE.<xplffled  patbblogy  (cp  MKi>iciNe,  ft  5). 
K  (Di^).      I-  Apparently  a  Benjamile  place- 
name,    ]osh.l3.'7    (NftK&N   IB?],    peK€«   [A],    p6KeN 

[L]}.  but  most  probably  a  corruption  of  Wm".  Jerah- 
Dieel,  and  equivalent  to  oira.  BAHURiH  (another  of  the 
developments  of  TkRAMMeeL).' 

a.  AkingofMidian,  Nu.3l8(pi>M;iIBAFL]).  Cp 
(3). 

3,  One  of  the  'sons'  of  Hebron  mentioned  with 
T.iJTUAH  and  Shema  [yf.p.l  in  i  Ch.  2u  ;  "i  2« 
[\rT]  he  is  father  of  Shiiinmai  faiher  of  .l/«oo,  but  in 
0  (ptKoti  [B],  poKo/i  [A],  puiniii  [L])  ii  is  Shema  who  is 
ancestor  of  Shammai.  Ihe  inlernxediale  links  being 
Rahau  and  JOKKKAM  [^^-I'.J;  Rekem,  Rahnm.  Jor- 
kcam,   and  Carmel  are   all  probably  corruptions   of 

JeMAIIHEEI-       Cp  JOKDE.^M. 

4.  lnpauseRAKEH(soEV).aManBSsite:  iCh.7i6 
(DA  om..  patau  [L]).  Seemingly  there  was  a  strong 
jerahmeelile  element  iti  the  population  of  the  Manassile 


of  thepb 


In'ihE  preicni  article  foi  le'iiiial  crilicism  of  the  phrase, 

U.F.,  I  l)  requires  ui,  in  judg.  fl  j  33  T  11  to  read  opi  ' 
F«h.),  .*.(..  StttVTT  -la:  note  the  «k»t  ' Amalekila." 
•honld  be  uken  in  connection  with'  the  Tirgumjc  uh  of  1 
Kadeih ;  here  too  Din  aiust  come  from  ^n^rr^' ;  the  f 


IS  Kadesh-jtnihmeel 


bamea'  and  'rel^ai'  having 


Sei-kaiiaii).  CpOPHti.  See  Gen.I.^<s2ai  Xu.237  I  K.Sq 
[*3oll».11.4j«.«aBE«k.»4ioJoblj.  Similarly  in  Gen. 
1!>  19  Kadhomtes  must  be  ■  corruption  of 'Jentuaetlilei.' 

BELEA8E,  TEAS  OF.     See  ]i;BiLee,   alio  Law 

A«.>J.,ST.CE,g,5. 

BEMAUAH  (*n;>5n,  g  39  :  poMeM&Ecl),  feiher 
of  Pekah  ii/.v.),  aK.  ISis  etc..  Is.  7t/.  86.  Prob- 
ably a  comiptiiM  of  Siisnn',  /erahmeel.  Peknh's  Gilead- 
ites  may  really  have  come  from  the  Negeb  (on  the 
southern  iy>j.  see  Crit,  Bii,  on  Jer,  8ij  226  Am,  1  3), 
Similarly.  Jehuw  as  not  improbably  an  Ishmaelite  (lee 
NiMSEtl),  and  Jonb  a  Misnie  (see  Zeruiah).      It  is  easy 

N.  AraHan  extraction.  T.  K.  C 

ICEIl^TJt),  Is.578.    See  Memorial. 


H  in^).  Josh,  ]9ai.     See  Ramoth,  i. 

BEOMOS  (|iH"l).  Josh,  19;  AV;  RV  RiMMON  (iL.l). 

EEIOION-HETHOAB  (Kthsil  jtol).  Josh.  ISij. 
See  RiMMON  ii.,  3. 

BEHPHAIT  (pCM<t>AN.  Stephen!  with  1,  31  etc.; 
cppeM(t)S.M[D,  Vg.  Iren,]:  poMit>&N  [K*J:  poM<>& 
[B],  peMit.4  [6.,  Ann.](.  or  («  being  intrusive,  as  io 
NOMBabeside  NOBd,  i  S.  21 1),  as  RV.  RephAn  (pe<^4N 

'  3  dropped  out,  and  n  became  p  (for  the  revene  piocetj  see 


REPHAIAH 

[CE.  SyrT..Memph.  Theb.  ^th,];  cp  pAn^&ig.  [AN']  ; 
PAif^N.  Just.  Diai.  aa,  exAraos),  occurs,  with  the  prefix 
'the star  of  die  god'  (so  RV  with  BD,  Pesh.,  etc  and 
e*o*t,  or  •  the  slar  of  your  god'  (so  AV,  with  AKCE, 
Vg.,  Hard.,  etc.),  in  Acts  743.  in  a  quotation  from  .Amos 
636,  ®  (where  BA  pinfiAN.  Q  peif^N.  Complut.  peM- 
<()i).  The  same  Jablonski  who  ventured  on  a  Coptic 
explanation  of  HehkmotH  (?.i-.)  explained  Rempha  or 
Rompha  from  the  Coptic,  as  'king  of  heaven,'  itu//i> 
plant  apice  immulalo  ('  Remphah,  jtgypliorum  Deus.' 
in  Opmcula.  ed.  Te  Water,  2  [r8o6].  pp.  1-72).  But 
'  king  of  heaven'  in  Egyptian  would  be  sulmtm  peO 
Gloag(C"o«Bi.  on/Jc/jl  949),  \,ajabf  {Acts,  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  ad  Im.].  and  Merx  (Schenkel's  Bi6.-Ltx-.\ii-j) 
suppose  Rephan  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  for  Samni. 
So  ( besides  Spencer  and  Kircher)  Lep^ius  the  Egypto- 
logist,  who  says  that  Seb  or  "" 


of  t: 


suggesi 


possible  connection  with  Rephan  [Dif  Ckrm 

93).     On  phonetic  and  other  grounds  this  view  is  not 

planation  is  that  fW^t  should  rather  be  ptu^ay — i.e., 
[!n.  'Khere  -,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  2.  and  B  (soft)  a 
phonetic  lubstilule  for  i.      See  Ckh;S.  T.  K.  C. 

BEFHAJBL  (^>tB>  as  if  'God  heals';  cp  Aiam. 
^KDI,  Wm',  Names,  S  30  ;  pa(()ftHA  [BAL]},  a 
Korahite,  b.  Shemajah  ;   i  Ch.  267+. 

Probalily  'God  hul«'  is  a  late  popular  etymi^o^,  devised 
after  rhe  ori^nal  name  hail  become  corrupted  :  that  it  took  hold 

Enoch.  The  preienl  writer  suspccu  thai  Rephael.  Irpeel,  Raphu 
(Belh-lrapha.  and  perhaps  even  Rephai*h  (f.B.).  all  come 
uliimaitlyfromanelUic  SmPedah-zuii:  Refhaiu.  Hommtl 

S^'i^.  7"8|i897lp.  563)  romparei  ihe  name  of  an  Arab,  lemp. 
areon,  in  a  ua(  traiuciibcd  by  Winckiei,  Va-ra-iB,  alw  ibe  S. 
Aiabian  name  Hi-rapa'a.  t,  IE.  c 

BEPHAH(n!n;  pA<t.f,[BA],  p&<t.i[L]).  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  the  B'ne  Ephraim  1  Ch.  Tas-  Both  Repbah 
and  Resheph  (#.  f. )  occur  noivhere  else  and  nre  probably 
corrupt.     Cp  Ephraiu,  %  19. 

pHWIATtW  (n;p'l,  ^  30,  6a,  as  if  '  Yahw*  heals  ' : 
p&it>M&  [BAL.]).  On  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  name 
see  Rephael,  and  note  in  confirmation  that  in  Neb.  89 
Rephaiah  (5)  is  a  '  son  of  Ktir' — i.e.,  most  probably. 
of  JemhmeeL  In  i  Ch.2i9  Hui  is  the  ion  of  Caleb 
and  Ephrath.  Who  the  Caliblntes  are,  we  know  [see 
Caleb]  ;  Ephialh  is  probably  a  distorted  fragment  of 
Zarephaih.    Cp  Paradise,  coL  3573.  n.  5.    See  below, 

j        I.   b.  Hananiah,  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  in  i  Ch. 

I    3ai  (po^wX  [B]),  where,  for  13  '  ions  of  6  and  Pesh. 

four  times  read  \i2  '  hii  ion.'     So  Kjttel ;    Berlheau 


follon 


,  MT. 


chieftain  who  attacked  the  Amakkites 
of  Ml.  Seir  (apparently  in  Hoekiah'i  dme),  1  Ch.  i  41/, 
(pE^oia;  [L]).      See  IsHi,  Simeon. 

3.  b.  Tola  {q.v.):  i  Ch.  7>  (po^o^  [B)) ;  cp 
Issachar.  %  7. 

4.  b.  BINBA,  I  Ch.  943  (paifaua  [K].  B^axa  IL])  = 
I  Ch.  837  (.TjT  Raphah  ;  inipai  [B],  «paxo  [L]).  Cp 
Benjamin,  §'9  ii.  ,S. 

5.  b.  HuR  (4).  the  ruler  of  half  '  the  district  of  Jeru- 
salem.' and  one  oF  the  repairers  of  the  wall  (N^.39; 
pa0(iiat  [L]). 

[  He  was  of  Terahmeelile  origin  (see  above).     According  to 
Me>'er<£>i«il.  115)  the   CalibhllM  and  Jcrahmeeliles  did   IM 
become  univenally  lecoKniied  as  real  /—- ^  ■■-'- 
The  study  of  proper  rivnes  pursued  in 

^uirMalchiiatl^''pu<ali,  Rephaiah,  Uriiah;  in  Emi  Elam. 
Michael.  Jeliel.  Ariel  1  in  Neh.  II  Mahalakel,  Jeroham,  Mal- 
chiali,  Micbaare  [ransparenl  'JenhrneeHle' names.  The  Jtr- 
ahmeeliiet  became  so  prominent  that  the  gtnealot^ists  had  to  do 
them  fuller  justice.     But  tbe  same  stady  of  names  suEEeMl  that 

ierahmeeliic  clans  were  recognised  both  in  Judah  andelsevhere 
efote  the  exile.— t.  k.  c] 


before  the  time  of  P. 

.ieiof  niticloinilK 

with  limitations.    In  Neh.S 


h,  V-H^H^f^"^ 


BZFHAIM  [OtfV^:  put>«[<)<N  [or  -m).  •od[Gai, 

1*  jotb.  12  13,  and  I'Ch.],  rrAMTec  [BAEL] ;  Josh. 

-    --         17.  •"  om-f,  a  race  of  reputed  gianM, 


Before  alwmfrting  anj  linguistic  or  historical  eipiana- 
(ion,  u-e  mU5t  look  into  tbe  kvciOI  passages  wh^  (be 
traditional  text  recognises  tbe  Dame,  vii,.  Gen.  14  s  ISao 
Dt,  -2 •i^itn^apBiir  [F ona-])8 ii f j Josh,  124  13>j  17 is. 
lo  which  we  may  add  a  S.  21  iS  iS  m  ai.  q)  i  Ch. 
20  «  6  8  (children  of  HiiraphS).  The  geographical 
phr.ise  '  valley  of  Rephaim '  will  be  treated  only 
incidentally  here  (see  nenl  article). 

I.  GcD.  Ui.      CbedotUtomet  and  bis  >U1*I  'Mnote 
the  Repfaaim  in  Ashleroth-karaaiin.' 


^'^" 


an  <:ul  »  teloog 


a.  Gen.  ISgn.  The  list  of  CanaaOiM  peofrfes  in 
Gtai.  15t9^i  coma  apparently  from  a  kite  redactor,  but 
hai  merely  luffered  from  ordinary  IranscriplkKMt  cor- 
ruption ;  the  redaclor  had  no  hotorica)  theory  lo  lerve, 
and    icfjroduced,    though  baccoralely,   nama  dented 

The  ofdar  of  tke  noes  ii,  KtiOtan,  KMiaha,  Kadmcnitn 
(6om  •  JinhBinNlM  ■ !).  Hklimtfiom  '  kobobothna '  'O,  P.™. 
.ir«(Zjrephalhi.«?>,  (tfpteim.Xmoriles,  CanaailiK!,  Girgash- 
ile^lfiom-Cirihitts  oi'lUstmnws'f),  J«*™il=(lsliniMlnM?).' 

■  iL^^    wLlob!,  fc^nd  iiTfl^far  3.  ^'f^SHT'      " 

3.  IH.2ii»aii  13.  A 'rcaniAnt  of  the  Rephaim,' 
uader  their  kii^  Og,  iisTTteil  m  Boshan,  which  iras 
thBcfora  caUed  -  the  land  of  tbe  Rephaim. '  Btn  KV  are 
alao  told  thai  the  Enihn  of  hfoab  and  the  Anakim  (of 
Hebron^er  of  Rehoboth?)  ntre  reckoned  a  > 
RephaiilL      The  pauafe  comes  iron  a  late  « 

and  '  Basbaa '  iboukl  certainly  be  '  Cn*taaB '  ( 
1(  .n  ((Jalhi  u  I S.  IL  »  i>  MHomklw  fcr  roim  d 

._    NrJa'S**"  ! 

■ha  KepMliai ;  km  w<  slian  »  r 

Kdp^un'  Mild    'liephiliK'  nay  I 

4.  Josh.  124  I3i9  depend  OB  tK.2ii, etc;  but  17  m/ 
has  its  oitn  pectdiarilie.  When  puriHed  ftom  corrupt 
repetitions  17 14/  ilates  thai  the  tribe  of  Josepfi  (b'nE 
J<^cpb}  complained  lo  Joshua  that  it  wa*  too  large  lo 
have  but  one  lot  and  portion.  Joshua's  reply  was.  '  If 
thou  art  a  great  people,  go  up  to  Ihe  tbresl-kind,  and 
clear  away  Ispaoe)  for  thyself  is  the  land  of  (he  Peruiiles 
and  the  kephalm.'  The  Josephites  obfected  that  access 
to  ihii  region  would  be  impeded  by  Ihe  Canaanilef  with 
ihdr  darioU  of  iion,  and  J  nihita  tefomed  Ihat  Ihe  foretl' 
laad  i*  not  maiiainabte,  and  thai  iheir  strenglh  is  equal  to 
the  I2*k  oTdrmngoirirhe  Caoaanites.'  Here  it  «ould 
appear  that  tbe  fores(-la»d  spoken  of  means  Ihe  hill- 
coontry  N.  of  Shechem  ;  the  riew  Ibal  trans-Jordanic 
territory  is  hHended  B  not  |dai»TMe.>  But  room  mast 
be  left  for  the  posaibifity  that  'Sheehem'  should  be 
■  Cusham.'  and  '  Canoainfes ' '  Kenizziles.'  There  were 
probaMv  b'i«  Eptlraim  in  Ihe  Negeb  ( see  Cril.  Bit. ). 

5.  In  aS.  21«  (cp  »)  four  champions  of  tbe 
PtvlutiBes  are  said  to  have  bees  'born  \n'r)  to  the 
Riipha  (.Tgvjy)  in  Gaih '(».«;  ep  v.  «>),  while  of  two  of 
them  tt  is  said  that  they  were  '  of  the  descendants  of 
the  pji*i'  [HP?nn..  •tV=  ;  cpiCh.  2O4).  or  perhaps 
rather  (cp  Cmv.n)  '  of  Ihe  Rephaim.  '* 


r^\^A 


Ihe  rEinniRt  of  (be  Rephaim. 
nrra  10  Ihie  Rephaites  in  1  S. 


It  wonk)  be  ledioui  (o  Mim  up  here  alt  Ihe  erldence 

directly  or  indireerly  aflecling  the  subject  in  h.ind 
3  Oilctak  P"""'"*^  ^y  "'^  les'ual  crilicimi.  Two 
a.  unpn  p^gs^^ig,^  howerer,  are  specially  impOTUnt. 
01  BUM.  injosh.  ]7ii  n  is  eTiden(  Iha(  -nM  and 
Q'MBi.1  are  (wo  competing  readings,  and  Ihat  Ihe  former 
is  more  probably  correct.  And  in  3  S,  Sit-m  it  Is  plain 
Ihat  Itw  spot  called  D-i^Slta  is  in  ibe  valley  of  Rephaim. 
UiimainlarnedeUewhcrelseePELSTHITCS.ZAKEraATH) 
(hat  the  tribe  whose  centre  on  the  S.  Palestinian  border 
was  at  Zaiephath  (  =  Zbfhath)  was  prominem  in  early 
Isroidiiisb  legend,  and  [hal  its  name  underuenl  slrange 
muulaluins  and  corruptions.  Among  these  transforma- 
tions may  probably  be  included  Zelophehad,  San^ad, 
names  connacled  with  the  N. :  and  relHtim '  and 
Letuiim,  names  connected  uitb  the  S.  Thai  '  Periui ' 
and  '  Pelibi '  are  connected  is  sol  >  violenl  supposition. 
Both  are  moM  probably  corruptions  of  Snrejdi&tbi  (Zare- 
phalhiie|,  and  i(  is  hardly  less  ptansiUe  (o  conjecture 
that  Kephl'tm  )s  a  comiptioo  of  I'erasim,  though  an 
ahenmliT*  deriration  from  Jerahme'efim  is  eqirally 
poB««Me.  Thus— to  retmn  10  Ihe  story  in  a  S-6i9-jo 
—instead  of  '  Baal-perai^  '  hi  (be  'vtilley  of  Kcphaim.' 
(he  original  tradition  probably  spidie  of  '  BaaX-y&ii- 
phathim  i«  ItoeTaHey  of  Jerahme'elim  forSjirephaihim).' 
That  Slid)  knig  nanres  were  early  corrupted,  and 
(bal  the  oorraftion  look  diffcrnn  forms  in  diflerent 
pons  of  Palestine,  can  easily  be  understood. 

TIm  reaolf  to  irhteb  we  are  lending,  ami  which  ii 
vrOold  lead  ua  into  too  (nany  dignsssioiM  to  jiMify  fully, 
is  thol  the  »ar*pliiihTm  or  Jerahme'elim  migrated  into 
tnitfty  paru  both  of  oiSlern  and  of  western  Palestine. 
They  stoned  fi-om  Ihe  &. :  it  n  not  a  random  slalenient 
of  GeB.  10*  Ihat  Put  (nuj  from  nrt^i)  was  the  brother 
of  (Ibe  W.  Arabian)  Cush  and  Mlmim  and  the  son  of 
Ham  ( Jerabnxwl ?>.  and  of  Gen.253  that  Lrtishim 
was  (be  brother  0*  Letmmiim  (Jetahmeelifti  1)  and  (he 
son  of  IMan  {l.t. ,  ?.  Kdomf.  The  Mrfph.trhim  were 
in  fact  probiMy  a  branch  of  tbe  Jerahmeehies.  who.  as 
our  fexluiil  crttk-lwn  (ends  lo  show,  spread  over  many 
parts  both  of  Western,  and  even  of  Eastern,  Palestine 
(note  IhS  PVenician  Zare(*i*tb.  mid  cp  JeRahMeeL; 
East.  Chilm»n  or).  The  Jerahmeeliies  or  Sare- 
phalhiies,  according  lo  Ihe  gcneak>gies,  became  largely 
fused  with  Iho  Israelites,  and  how  mnch  iruib  (hero 
may  be  in  Ihe  stnlenierrt  that  Oc  the  Rephaile  (Sare- 
phalhite?or  Jerahmerlite  >)  and  his  people  were  smitten, 
till  ihere  were  no  •unirors  (Nu.  !1 ;;),  it  Is  rmpoff  ibie 

It  is  hardly  north  while  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  represenlnlion  of  Ihe  Rephaim  —  /,(., 
possiMytlie  JeuhiiiKliles  of  !<ar#phath — as  giants  <cp 
Am.  29.  where  'the  Amorite'  is  thus  described |  is  purely 
mythical.  Whether  lh(^  Edomrtish  race  (to  which  the 
Jerahmeehtes  belonged)  was  taller  than  (he  Inter 
Israelilish  race  or  not,  il  i»  ceriain  ih.-n  the  instinctive 
tendency  of  legend  {toth  in  Eoropu  and  in  Asia)  (0 
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1  .;..,   wece    ,^{\y  Ihe   Za, 
Rehobolh.'    See  Pelethiti 
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from  Ehe  comtemplalion  of  ancient  ruins  of  greal  work! 
and  supposed    gigactic   lombs.'     This  may  very  wel 

lo  huge  sarcophagi,  like  Ihai 
the  presenl  day.     See  Oo. 


Rr^aim  mpl  lufiicc    Tfac  view  tli 

no  cognalt  of  m/d'a  oin  bt  poinlcd 
Assyran.  Siadc  CCF/li.6iao)  w 
name  wiih  <he  RephJm  oi  'shade 
This  hai  b«n  taken  up  hy  Schwa 


a  of  Ihe  • 


gin  of  Iht  nami 
inecied  wiih  Ar. 
11  ail  plausible ; 


(Z)iu  LtitK  Hocli  ditK 
^^y»    laijiiiiijBU.    From  ihe  lense  of 

'w,  i^.).    Thii  ii  surely  moii  improbable. 


140  Is.  175  :'is.  'h  tipt.-n>  <mjnl  [BKAQrl;  Josh.  U.  -m 
fa4at»L  [AL],  -p  [fi],  Josh.  IS  f^«|ia&u,v  IBL],  -^  [A],  1  H.  b, 
TirKotAOa  ri»i(.l.r.i«.|BALLaS.2Sijm^.  (m^.^  [B], 
-r  [Al,  nfA-i.  ILlj  iOl  Tj  i.a.Aii.  »r  Yi^ii^-  IBKALl; 

According  to  the  prevalent  theorj,  which  suppo&es 
the  same  locality  lo  be  referred  10  in  all  ihe  passages, 
1  v_<»i«.f  •'*«  '  Valley  of  Rephaim '  was  an  upland 

^^^    "'"'"  "«'  '-^'"l™        ■  "    ■  ■  ■        ' 

criUtdMd. 


r  lenisalem  and,  Bethlehem  (cp 
'35.2813/)  where  not  only  com  and 
olive  trees  flourished  (Is.  17s/).  but  ihe 
so-called  Baca  trees  (see  Mulbebry)  grew.  At  ils  N. 
end  was  a  hill  over  which  ran  the  boundary  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh.  153  ISiS).  The  plain  was  famous 
as  the  scene  of  fights  between  David  and  Ihe  Philislines. 
(3S.5iS»  23i}i  cp  I  Ch.  14«  11  ij).  Elsewhere, 
however,  has  been  otlered  the  theory  that  the  enemies 
referred  to  in  J  S.  6  iB  m  and  the  related  passages  were 
no)  the  Philislines  but  the  Zarephathiles  (see  ZaRE- 
■■H.\TH),  and  that  the  place  referred  to  in  iS.  23  m 
was  not  Bethlehem  but  Beih-jerahnieel  (thus  the  whole 
scene  becomes  historically  and  geographically  mote 
plausible).  Elsewhere,  too  {see  Rephaim)  we  have 
urged  thai  Rephaim.  Ihe  name  of  an  early  populalion 
of  Canaan,  is  probably  a  much  worn-down  form  either 
of  Sarephathim  (Zarephathites),  or  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably of  Jerahme'ellm. 

It   would'seem,    then,   that  ii 
'  valley  (upland   plaii 

.»ii..«  -*    Itiat.  like  ine  rmev  na-t 

I'SS-.t  a.H.  v.i..,  0,1, 


a^of  I 


,   the 


f  the 


"  ,  ^^jijj.;  Q,  Spaces  between  Ihe  low  sloping 

hills'  (Palmer)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruheibeh 
(Kehoboih),  possibly  indeed  the  WSdy  Ruheibeh  itself, 
though  the  broad  Wsdy  el-Milh  may  also  come  into 
consideration  (see  NecEB). 

In  the  cose  of  Is.  175,  when  we  consider  the  manifest 

play  on  the  name  Ephraim  in  ihe  next  verse,  11  is  possible 

10    suppose    (a)    thai    D'Kfn    (Rephajm) 

''^^  *°""'  »"'"  ■"  °™  ifel*™").  •"! 
Sephftiml  '^  ''^'^'it'fy  'his  'fntek  with  a  part  of  Ihe 
f"^^  Greal  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  (i)  There 
are.  however,  also  good  critical  arguments  for  identifying 
this  'imfk  with  that  in  Ihe  story  of  David.  The  ques- 
tion is  subordinaie  to  Ihe  large  inquiry,  Does  Is.  17  i-ii 
predkl  Ihe  ruin  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerahmecl?  See  Crit.  ffii.  But  there  is  no  objec- 
tion 10  the  view  (f)  that  the  'tmei  rffliai'm  of  Josh.158 
18 16  really  did  derive  tls  name  from  the  Jcrahme'elim ; 
in  fact,  the  e;irly  population  of  Jerusalem  was  probably 
a  combination   of   Amorites   and    Jerahmeeliles    (see 


PEPHIDIM 

RehobOth).  The  upland  plain  referred  to  seems  10 
be  the  Beka'a.  which  stretches  from  the  S\V.  side  of 
Jerusalem  southwards  as  far  as  M^r  Elyas  (3  hr.  from 
Jerusalem),  which  may  indeed  be  the  'tnountain'  re- 
ferred to  in  Joshi^a. 

Eus-and  Jer,  (t>JV8S»  1476)  place  the 'Valley  of  Rephaim' 
on  the  N.  of  JeruMleni,  and  Killel  (6Vjf*.  Jer  Hthr.  S  iji) 
(bllows  them  on  grounds  derived  from  the  (surely  corrupt)  text 
ofi  %,b%3ff.  Tobler'i  main  abjection  1  to  the  ordinaiy  view  is 
that  -imii  means  a  'valley,'  not  a  ■  plain.'  But  '/W  ii  con- 
stantly used  of  plaiiK  shut  in  by  hills,  and  ihis  is  just  what  the 
i._i..._  :.   ._,.... ,1  ^j.... 1...  ■-■■i.iop,  „d  lidges' 


log. 


1.  Form  uid   , 


1  Cp  «.  1 


-T,^^™(«..(»L,i, 


nail  sides 
J-onei}. 

BEPEAN  (pE<t>&N).  Acis7u  RV,  AV  Remphan. 
BEPEn>I]l  (DTEH,  plain -countr)',  'J/ra/o'ff,- 
j&*iAeiN  [BAFL]!  ElJ-.b  19j  Nu.33i4/.t).  a 
3lace  where  Ihe  Amalekites  allacked  Ihe  Israeliles  and 
Here  defeated  by  Joshua  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  wonder- 
lorking  staff  of  Moses.  As  we  see  from  his  arrange- 
'  '  ?  passages  of  diverse  origin  which  he  has 
-  nsiders  this  event  10  have  oc- 
__  to  v.  the  Israelites  encamped 
at  RfiphldTm  immediately  before  entering  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  He  also  thinks  that  the  spot  (spots?)  called 
Massah  and  Mcribah  was  (were?)  in  the  district  of 
Rephidim,  which,  in  this  case,  must  have  extended  10, 
or  perhaps  even  have  been  equivalent  to,  Horeb  (see 
Ex.176,  'the  rock  in  Horeb*).  On  the  analysis  of 
sources,  see  Exodus  (Book),  g  3. 

The  existence  of  a  popular  tradition  of  a  war  waged 
with  varying  fortunes  by  the  early  Israelites  against  the 
Amalekiles   may  be  assumed  wilhoui 
(see  Amalek,  g  s  ;  MoSES, 

leraid-  ^  "'■  ""'  "'^  ""^"^  *''"  '"  '"''■  '^''^ 
iBHuiu-  tradilion  connect  Ihis  war,  or  an 
episode  of  this  w-ar,  with  Rephidim  ?  Some  scholars 
{Oxf.  Hix.  107)  have  doubted  this ;  according  to 
iheni,  the  connection  of  the  bailie  described  in  Ek. 
17s.id  wilh  Rephidim  is  purely  editorial.  Textual 
criticism  may  contribute  something  to  Ihe  decision  of 
Ihis  poinl.  Among  Ihe  names  of  the  stations  of  Ihe 
Isracliles  [here  are  only  two  which  end  in -im,  viz.. 
Elim  and  Rephidim.  Ii  is  difficult  not  to  conjecture 
thai  both  ihese  names  are  corruptions  of  ethnics.  Thai 
Elim  probably  comes  from  Jerahmeel  or  Jerahmeellm  has 
been  suggested  already  (Moses.  9  la).  We  have  also 
conjectured  thai  Marah  (Ihe  reported  name  of  the  pre- 
ceding station)  has  arisen  out  of  another  fragment  of 
jerahmeel.  viz.,  Marah  (from  Rehem :  cp  Rekem, 
Sei.a).  It  may  now  be  added  thai  Rephidim  is  prob- 
ably a  comipl  fragment  of  Jerahmeclim. 

'  Rephidim '(d-I'ETi),  n  may  suppose,  comes  (mm  '  Repliillm 
|->-trt       ■■-■    -'  ■-■-■-     "" 

iSichMmMruriVhtocMtinierc*"jer(*meeHntoE^ 

Bacon  (Ex.  88.  note  *)  has  acutely  conjectured  that 
Ex.  1S>6  (a  passage  usually  assigned  10  Rd)  may  be 
based  on  an  earlier  document  which  derived  i}ie  name 
Rephidim  from  rapka  (iiBi).  '  lo  heal. '  The  name  pre- 
supposed in  the  early  tradition  may  have  been  not 
Rephidim  bul  Rephaelim  ;  'not  naturally  suggests  the 
explanation.  '  for  I  am  Yahwe  Ihat  heals  thee.'*  In 
short,  the  closing  words  of  v.  afi  may  originally  have 
stood  in  a  context  relative  to  Ihe  name  Rephaelim. 

From  this  poinl  of  view  we  cannot  queslion  the  foct 
Ihat  early  Iraditioo  connected  the  battle  in  Ex.  I7S-i& 
with  RSjiildlm.  the  name  of  which  place  (like  Meribah) 
appears  to  be  a  dislonion  of  the  ethnic  JSrahtneellm. 

laiion  respecting  two  fertile  spots  in  the  Jerahmeelite 
country'  occupied  by  the  migrating  Israelites.  One 
appears  in  a  double  form  in  Ex.  ISaj-i^.  and  in  v.  97; 
another    has    also    a    double    representation    in    Ex, 

:.S«RAPH'EL.'^d'c™A'M.£ii«t,107,  where  Raphael  is 


hv^ioogle 
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17 1*  5  4-7  (part)  and,  in  a  very  fr^menlary  form,  in 
vf.  3  7  (pan).  The  second  cenainly  refers  to  Ihe  oasis 
of  'Ain  Gadis  (Ihe  fountain  of  Ihe  Jerahmeelite  Kadesh). 
And  it  is  not  unreasonaUe  to  hold  (hal  (he  Amalekite 
attack  spoken  of  in  Ex.  I7S  was  connected  io  the 
original  tmdilioD  with  this  fountain,  the  possession  of 
which  was  naturally  grudged  by  the  Jerahmeelites 
(DOW  become  unfriendly?— see  Muses)  to  the  intrud- 
ing Hrarlites.  (In  this  case,  the  'hill'  spoken  of  in 
IT.  s/.  may  be  one  of  the  earth-covered  limestone  hills 
at  the  north-eastern  sweep  of  the  oasis;  cp  Trutn- 
boll.  Kadah-bamta.  373.)  This,  al  any  rale,  is  the 
view  suggested  by  the  text  of  Ex.  17  in  its  present 
form  ;  but  even  if  we  reject  it,  there  is  strong  prob- 
ability in  the  opinion  that  Ihe  Amalekiies  attacked  IsrEiel 
in  RCphidim — i.t..  JSrahmWIlm — because  we  have  ex- 
press evidence  (Nu.  18^".  cp  Gen.  147)  thai  the  Negeb, 
including  Kadesh.  was  the  region  specially  occupied  by 
the  Jerahmeelile  clans. 

lliat  the  story  of  Ihe  Amalekite  attack,  not  less  ihan 
thai  of  the  smilten  rock  (f.  6.  '  Ihe  rock  ir  Horeb'),  is 
placed  too  early  by  R.  seems  beyond  doubL  The 
Moses  who  stood  apart  from  the  lighl,  holding  the  '  rod 
of  Elohim,'  but  who  afler  a  lime  was  in  danger  of 
letting  his  hand  sink,  and  who  committed  Ihe  military 


3  Jos 


arly  a 


old  n 


idaced  by  (bis  stoiy  at  the  beginning  of  (he  various 
wars  which  tradition  referred  to  Ihe  close  of  the  life  of 
Closes.      See  MosES  ;  and  cp  JehoVah-nissI,  Massaii 

A.SD  Meribah.  Wanderings. 

In  the  above  statement  we  have  been  compelled  to 
assume  that  Horeb  or  Sinai  was  not  in  the  so-called 

a.  EuOn      Sinaitic  Peninsula,  but  in  close  pron- 

*™?fL,  imity  to  Kadesh.  i.e..  in  the  Jebel 
""SlTrf^    Magrah,   on  ihe  SW.   frontier  of  the 

*■'"'"•■  Negeb  (see  MosES,  §§5.14).  If,  how- 
ever, we  suppose  (hat  Sinai  is  either  Jebel  Serbai  or 
Jebel  Milsi  (see  SiNAI,  g  iB),  we  may,  with  several 
modern  geo^^phers  (Lepsius,  Ebers.  Rilter,  A.  P. 
Stanley.  C.  W.  Wilson.  E.  H.  Palmer),  be  tempted  10 
attach  ourselves  (o  the  tradition,  recorded  especially  by 
Kosmas  ludicopkusles  (535  a.d.)  and  Antoninus 
Martyr  {lirca  600  A.D.},  which  identifies  Rgphidim 
with  Feiran.  the  ancient  Pbaran,  the  ruins  of  which 
stand  at  the  juncdon  of  Ihe  WAdy  'AleyBt  with  Ihe 
Wady  Feirin.  about  4  m.  N.  of  SerbSl.  Antoninus 
Martyr  speaks  of  an  '  oratoriara,'  whose  altar  is  set  on 
the  stones  which  were  put  under  Moses  while  he  was 
praying.  Evidently  he  refers  to  the  jebel  el-Tahdneh, 
on  (he  right  bonk  of  Ihe  Wddy  FeirSn,  which  is  about 
710  fL  high,  and  is  covered  with  remains  of  Christian 
tombs,  cells,  and  chapels.  This  view  was  adopted  as  a 
wbole  by  the  members  of  the  Sinai  Expedition,  except- 
ing F.  W.  Holland  (see  Ordnaaee  Suruey  of  Penins.  of 
Sinai,  I53#).  Mon  plausible,  if  the  connection  of 
the  story  of  the  rock  and  that  of  the  battle  be  main- 
tained, is  the  view  of  Ebers  (Durch  Gosm  turn  Sinai. 
aia:  cp  Lepsius,  Britfi,  349^)  that  Ihe  biblic.il 
Rfphkllm  is  to  be  placed  in  the  dry,  north-western 
pan  of  the  W3dy  Feir&n,  where  the  Amalekites  might 
be  stipposed  to  have  gathered  (o  prevent  the  Israelites 
horn  entering  (he  oasis.  Robinson's  theory  [BR  1 179), 
adopted  l^  F.  W.  Holland  {Rnovery  ^  /emsalem. 
Si*ff-)-  "^'  Rephidlm  is  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  ei- 
Waiiyeh  in  the  great  Wady  es-Sheikh— the  Wady  by 
which,  according  to  this  traveller.  Ihe  Israelites  ap- 
proached Horeb — is  less  defensible,  for  rensons  well 
summed  up  l^  E.  H.  Palmer  [Sinai,  303);  cp  also 
Rilter  {Palatine  and  Ike  Siiuxilic  Peninsula.  1313). 
All  Ihese  theories  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
s  of  the  traditional  theory  as  to  the  general 


the  great  city.'     Does  t 
critical     f'^**"'     f*'"  ^i"  *ould  have  d" 

HolDtion.  . 
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isible. 

B£SAIAS{pHC«.iOY  [BA]].  I  E;sd.CsRV  =  Ezra29. 
Reel  Al  AH. 

EEBEK  (ipn :  iftC6M  [AZJL] ;  -en  {E]  ;  Pesen)  is 
named  in  Gen.  10  n,  as  a  city  lying  between  Nineveh 
1  AaivTlo-  ""*  '^^'''''-     Menant  therefore  considered 

f^AV\  ''  '"  ^  represented  by  Ihe  ruin-heaps  of 
^^^  Selamiye.  Bocharl  and  recently  Neldeke 
mqnuy.  j^^^  connected  it  with  the  Larissa  of 
Xcnophon  [Anai.  m.  4  7),  the  site  of  which,  however,  is 
uncertain,  (hough  Frd.  Del.  {Calvrr  Bii.-Lfx.  731) 
suggests  idendiying  i(  with  NimrQd  (cp  Calah).  In 
the  inscriptions,  so  far  published,  no  cily  of  any  im- 
portance bears  a.  name  like  Resen.  A  cily  of  Ihe  name 
Re-M-e-ni  (RM-eni)  appears  as  not  far  from  Nineveh, 
in  [he  Bavian  description  of  Sennacherib  (A'fl2ii6/.. 
cp  Del.  Par.  I88161) :  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  an  ancient  foundation.  There  is  little  hope  of 
its  identitication  till  the  district  has  been  properly 
explored.  c,  w.  h.  j. 

From  an  exegelical  point  of  view  the  matter  is  further 
complicaled  by  (he  v       '        ■     -    -  - 

'■  ■""^ "; 

but  for  the  silence  o\  antiquity  a 
iporlani  city  near  Nineveh  with  a  name 
resembling  Resen.  Rte-fni—i.c.  '  fountain-head,  place 
of  fountains.'  is  not  a  probable  nameal  all.  To  suppose 
a  '  tetrapolis'  with  two  such  doubiful  names  as  Rehobolb- 
Ir  and  Resen  is  a  desperate  expedient.  If,  however, 
Nimrod  was  a  N,  Arabian,  not  a  Babylonian,  hero,  a 
probable  identificalbn  of  Resen  may  be  made,  n^ 
(misread  Calah)  is  in  ihe  view  of  Ihe  present  writer  one 
of  the  many  comiplions  of  ^tJTV  (Jerahmeel);  mji 
(which  was  read  Nineveh)  not  improbably  comes  from 
[iian  (Hebron);  and  a^mrt  1'jm  mn  is  certainly  a 
cornipiion  of  Sitam"  tn.i  (that  is,  Jerahmeel).  a  gtosa 
on  n^3.  '  Between  Hebron  and  Jerahmeel '  appears 
to  be  a  suitable  description  of  Beersheba.  Ihe  name  of 
which  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  j^^  -An  and  ]t'{^ 
See  NlUROD.  g  i.  c.w.  h.  j.;  §  a,  t.  k.  c' 

BESEBVOIB(n]i?p,  ls.22ii,RV).  See  Conduits, 
5  I  [SJ 

EEaHEPH  (nn;  cftpft<t»[B].  p*C€*[A],  pftCH* 

[L]),  a  'son-  of  Ephraim,  i  Ch.7.5  (see  EphHaiu, 
\  ia|.  The  other  names  include  Sheehak  (i.e., 
Ashhur?),  Ammihud  \i.e.  Jerahmeel?)  Elishama  (i.e., 
Ishmael  ?).  '  Resheph '  therefore  should  perhaps  be  rnt 
(cp  6"),  and  mean  ■  Zarepha(hile '  ;  cp  •van  p.  Neh. 
331 — i.e..  a  Zaiephathlte.  Clermont- Ganneau,  how. 
ever,  suggests  thai  ArsSf  (  —  Ihe  Apollonia  of  Jos,), 
about  7  m.  N.  of  Jaffa,  may  correspond  to  an  ancient 
town  Resheph.  Resbeph  (identified  wiih  Apollo)  was 
Ihe  PhcBnician  and  N.  Syrian  hre-god  and  war-god  (cp 
CIS  1  n.  10,  and  Hadad-inscr.  from  Zenjirii,  //.  3.  ii). 
whose  cultus  was  introduced  into  Egypt  during  Ihe 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  (see  list  of  gods 
on  altar  in  Turin  Museum,  TSBA^i,'*).  I.  67,  and 
plate  ;  and  cp  E.  Mej'er.  ZD.MG  SI  7"9  73S/. ).'  Close 
to  ^«»^  is  an  extraordinary  holy  place — a  Ifardm, 
which,  under  Moslem  forms,  possibly  continues  a  primi> 
tive  cuKus  (Cl.-Ganneau,  Haras  el  saini  Georges,  17; 
cp  Baed.!**  339).     See.  further,  Ph<knicia.  §  la,  end. 

BESCKBECnON.    See  Eschatologv  (index). 
'  For  ftirtlm  refoeqw*  see  Maspeiu,  SInitgle  (/"  Ifaiiau, 
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VarraHvi,  aamintd  (§9  3-16 

Canonical  GoihU  (i  i/). 
Gmpel  ofllM  HcbK-ld  «). 

Copliq  iLqwuil  (I  6X 

Eiira-cananio]  deulli  (I  ]X 
C<incLpvonofMk.{l8A 
iCor.  IS  i-iT(H  »->»)- 


II.   Dttirnrinatian  of  outuard faeti 

Nabm  01  (h«  appuruicu  H  iiL 
No  vQnb  of  <h<  rhcn  IwB  Q  iQ: 

The  srpukluf  (I  ac  A 
Theth!rfd.T(|«i 


Nmnb*Tof  Bp 


The  resurrecllon  of  Jesui  is  held  10  be  ihe  central 
tact  upoQ  which  the  Chrisium  church  rcstx.     Etea  ai  a 

1.  n— ~i  '■^'s  *"  "^'y  "  ''>^'  "'  '  '^°'-  P""" 
w""™*-  treats  it  as  such  in  an  elaborate  discussion 
(l  Cor.  I5t-i6).  Id  particular  he  rests  upon  it  three 
tbudamental  thoughts  of  the  Christian  faith :  ( i )  (he  belief 
thai  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not— what  in  accorUnee 
with  Dt.21i3  <<vil.3i])  it  must  have  seemed  (o  be— 
the  death  of  a  m.ileTactor,  but  a  divine  appointment  for 
Ifae  forgiveness  of  sins  ami  Terr  the  salTation  of  men 
(iCor.  15i7Rom.4jj84-7,efC-t;  (a)  anndicaiianotthe 
supremacy  of  the  exalted  Christ  over  the  Church  ( 1  Cor. 
1515/  Rom.  1+ a  Cor.  13,.  etc);  and  (3)  a  pledge  ol 
the  certainly  of  an  nhhnaie  resurreciion  of  all  betierns 
life  of  everlastiikg  blesMdnea  (i  Cor.  15iS-»  9i4 

■d  ilw  third  of  il 


Such  theologians  also,  however,  do  not  on  tliat 
oecooat  atlacti  to  it  any  the  Iob  imponaiKe  ;  latbtr  do 
they  see  in  il  the  divine  guarantee  for  the  truth  ihal  the 
person  of  Jesus  and  tbe  cause  whiefc 
could  not  remain  unda  the  power  of  death,  but 
nenessiiy  at  laat  gain  the  victory  over  all  enemies  in 
spile  of  every  apparent  montcnlary  Iriufliph. 

Il  s*ems  accotdingty  in  logic  iaevicable  that  if  at  any 
time  it  should  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  resurrection 
ofjsus  never  happened,  IbeChristiao  faith  with  respect 
to  an  the  points  just  mentioned  muld  necessarily  come 

The  sh»cV  U  wbicb  the  fllriKun  relignD  and  itae  ChlillisB 
dturT:lk  wonid  be  eitpoiird  bf  aiTf  iWKh  dbcovery  w«Jd  appea- 

pro^tLtioiu  can  be  named  wkuch  would  place  it  in  equal  or 
grealel  dailKer  :.  the  tme,  rhai  Ihc  duih  of  fe?iun  did  mjl  procure 

an.     The  fira  of  dies*  iwo  Ukk-  »i>uld  ttxn  auny  lehoDli  of 

The  reiisnn  for  dreading  all  these  (laofiers  is  that 
upun  the  assumption  of  Ihe  rcsurreclion  of  Jesus  (as 
nlso  upon  Ihat  of  his  atoning  daub  and  upon  that  of 
his  existence  at  all)  are  based  propositions  which  are 
fundamental  ID  Ihe  Christian  faith, — propositions  eon. 
cerniag  God  and  his  relation  to  men.  upon  the  trutb 
of  which  no  less  an  issue  depends  than  (he  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  question  concerns  things  of  priceless 
v.-ilue,  and  Ihe  judgments  upon  which  all  interest  con- 
centrates are  (to  use  the  language  of  modern  German 


i-au^  a^  onhodo. 


(,  (3g  30.38). 

„ .-ika    body    of 

JennajD). 
Resurrtcticm  mty  of  Ihe  Spirii  of 

Je«»(|}.J- 
C»Jecl>**nsl«l*U33)k 
Apwent  deal"         '  '  ' 

fcihieeiiv*  risioti^  (ft  J4^  " 
judfmeDU     w 


««J3)- 


theologJaiM)     Werttaltheile - 

declare  thai  lo  bt  able  to  beliere  lucn  ana  suco  u  lur 
the  religious  man  a  thing  of  absolute  value ;  wleusuch 
things  can  be  accepted  he  CM)  only  de^Mi/.  Thus  the 
believing  man  can  cherish  no  atott  aigetA  desire  ihaa 
that  Ihe  baas  upon  which  these  bcliefa.  which  are  for 
him  so  priccieM,  rest  should  be  iai«ed  securely  above  tbe 

Yet  what  is  this  bow*?  tl  coocist*  in  an  aftnoatton 
regarding  a  fact  tn  hiilocy  which  \>  Imowa  to  u>  only 
throogh  Dadibon  nod  Bccordta^y  m  apen  to  bisuricti 
cnlictin)  just  as  any  other  (act  ie.  tocWed,  wbilM  tba 
very  existence  of  jeios  and  the  bet  of  his  death  on  ibc 
cro^s  h.ivc  been  questioned  by  only  a  l^rj  iew.^  and  00 
the  other  hand  ibe  meaning  of  hi*  death,  as  woo  as  Ihe 
^t  has  been  admitled.  is  left  an  open  qocsiioM  to  every 
one,  wB  find  Ihat  the  [csorreitioa  of  Jesus — as  is  not 
sorprisiof;  in  view  of  its  snpcmatival  character — ' 


■hMorkaU  and  that  not  merely  when 
il  is  eonceind  of  aa  baving  been  a  (cvtvifaaoion  of  tha 
dad  boi^  of  JeMs,  but  also  wbaa  it  is  ckfeMled  ia 

The  preKM  ezaniinatioa  of  the  Mb^  will  not  tUO% 
from  the  prapoiition  that  '  Mkaclci  ar*  itopoMtbte.' 
...  _•         _        ._.,_.    -^        -.       ,(wj^ 


The  ncrmal  procedure  of  ihe  bisioriim  accordingly 
in  deaiiae  with  the  etent*  of  the  paM  will  be  in  (be  lirst 
instance  lo  My  whether  a  aon-miracaloiis  eiplanauon 
will  serve,  anil  10  come  U  the  stber  conclusion  only  on 
Ihe  soength  o(  qatfe  iineiceptionabie  leMimony. 
Neediest  to  say.  in  doing  10,  he  imsl  be  free  fron  all 
>ie  masl  accordingly,  where  biblical 
n-ced.  in  rhc  lini  inaUBce.  look  at 
■  the  light  of  Ihcit  own  piesupposiuoos, 
even  though  in  the  end  he  iKtf  lind  hinself  shut  op  to 
the  coochision  that  not  only  (he  itatemenu  bM  also  the 
prcauppoaiiioas  an  erraweous. 

I.  Nakbatives  Exam  cued 
For  oar  most  anihentie  informatioo  on  the  subject  of 

I  Laaao,  w1h>  a  iSBi  akontlwr  daaiol  the  aafcMm  of 

Jmu-.  affirmed  it  in   1884  and  siitl  more  dijlindly  in  1S87. 

(anonvmous;  1887)  uni  Tkt  x'ae  of  Ckriitndem  (iBgoV  and 
John  M,  Robenion.  Cirislutmlf  ami  MytMBgy  (i^on)  and 
A  Skirt  Hiilny  <tfCkratiaHity  (lya), 
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by   LiCsaing  fu     V^'oiJ 

but  in  icalitf  their  number  is  much  gnster.  (Mk. 
ISf-ao  is  DOt  takes  accouni  of  ia  thb  pince  :  sec  below. 
S8-) 

lu )  Of  the  watch  and  seal  set  upon  Ihe  sepulchre,  and 
of  the  bribing  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ^1-aCch.  we  read  only 
in  ^fI.  (37«I-M234II-1S^  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  these 
features  are  not  only  not  mentioned  ;  (hey  arc  excluded 
by  the  representation  of  the  women  as  iciending  to 
anoint  the  body  and  (in  Mk.  at  least)  as  foreseeing 
difficulty  only  in  ihe  weight  of  the  stone,  not  in  the 
presence  of  a  militaiy  guard.  In  Ml  the  women's 
oi^ect  is  simply  to  lee  the  lepokhie  (28  i) :  Ihey  have 
therefore  heard  at  its  being  guarded,  as  in  fact  they 
very  easily  could. 

\i)  According  to  Lk  (23m  j6)  the  irotnen  got  ready 
the  spices  before  sunset  on  Friday ;  according  to  Mk. 
(18  i)  ibey  did  not  buy  them  till  alier  sunset  on  SatuT' 
day.  In  Jn.  the  iocident  does  not  occur  at  all,  for 
according  to  19  jS-^ii  Joseph  of  Aiimattuea  and 
Nicodemus  have  already  embalmed  the  body  befoi« 
laying  it  in  Che  grave,  whilst  according  to  Mk,  1546  = 
Ml  27 i»  /.=Lk.23  jj  Joseph  alone  (without  Nico- 
demus)  simply  wrapped  it  in  a  fine  linen  cloih. 

(f)  The  posons  who  come  lo  the  sepulchre  ,ai  the 

(16t|.  Mary  Magdalene.  Maiy  of  James  (cp  Mary, 
S  96  33).  and  Salome;  accordiag  10  Ml  {28 1)  only 
the  two  Marys  (the  dexignalion  'the  other  Mary' 
it  explained  bj  27s6|  :  according  10  Lie  (21ii>),  in 
addition  10  the  two  Marys,  Joanna  (cpSj)  'and  the 
other  women  with  tbem  '  :  according  to  Jn.  (20i)  only 
Mary  Magdalene,^  lo  whom,  however,  arc  added  Peto* 
and  the  beloved  disciple.  Id  agreement  with  this  last 
we  have  only  the  notice  in  Lk  (24:4)  that  after  the 
women  '  stmie  of  those  with  ns '  (tip^i  riir  sbr  fttu")  had 
gone  to  the  sepulchre  and  bad  (bund  the  report  of  the 
women  10  In  true;  also  the  notice  in  24 11  (a  veae  net 
found  in  the  'weslem'  MSS)  according  lo  which  Peter 
ran.  after  the  ^isii  of  tlie  women,  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
stooping  down  beheld  the  linen  clolbcs  alone,  and 
ig  departed  This  verse,  though  we  can  hardly 
o  have  come  from  ]n.  20?'8.  is  still  open 
1  of  bdug  a  bter  interpolation. — all 
tne  more  Decause  the  mention  of  tVter  alone  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  'souk'  (tiWt)  of  v.  14.  and 
•them'  (abrSir)  of  v.  ij  connects  with  v,  11,  nol  with 

(ifj  The  time  of  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the 
sepulchre  is:  in  Mk  (I61I 'when  the  sun  was  risen,'  in 
Lk,  (24i.  'ai  early  dawn')  and  Jn.  (20i.  'early,  when 
it  was  yet  dark')  before  sunrise,  but  in  ML  (28 >f  about 
half  a  day  earlier. 

'  LaiE  on  ibc  SabtHib '  (ift  n^^irw)  itcub  nDquntionahlr, 
4ccoiding  to  Ibe  JcwUh  diviiion  of  lb«dayj  tbv  time  abmi  sun^t, 

twfifii-ntr,  '  u  tbc  l^ht  stone  forth  lowajds  the  &m  tuy  of  the 
wttk '  <>ee  Weu:,  I  tH*^  elucidated  by  Lk.  SSu.  where  tlH 
transition  from  the  Jewish  Friday  10  Sarurday  ftilbbalh)-^"! 

riflflam  iW»MrMF.'lheSabhJlh>bci«fonb.  Tlis upraijan 
n  iiMjally  ejtpUined  by  rdereoce  lo  the  oumdid  of  kindlLnE  ibe 
lig-hit  ADraewhAI  befora  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  because  on 
iSe  Sabbath  it  was  unUnful  to  do  ».  Keifn,  howeier  (Ciifji. 
/rn  [«>  Natar^.  iisi/A  ET  a  W3).  piodiuH  evidenoe  of  the 
•Ame  luu  iaqiHtJi  lor  the  other  ^ys  of  ibc  week ;  and  this  will 


prescoL      Tbc 

be  J>r«iined  di 


ifened  from  the  pli 

by  the  sir 

,     lewJihere  ... 
tefA  Mary  MwuleiK's  thousht  that  other 
pcrhape  Haw  knowledge  of  the  lacD  nifiht 


LI  Jn.  tboUEhr  of 
uifennce  le  cvdoded  by  the  sine,    'coi 
.    The  pi.  'welmow'feUa^JiberelSrecmi 


^finguUir:  'I  know  no 


^Xeof'l 


nSfiiniri,  if  [he  Ji 

ID<  abulntely  udui 

(*)  Aocordingtt 


women  to  die  sepulchre  .        _  . 

E  eanhqimke  (or  (be  angellas  Iwving  haplMned  by 

nnore  i(  a,  conceivable  (hat  Ml  •hniklliai'e  been 

e  other  evjuigeliats  precisely  if  he  had  followed 
I  precision.  For  in  poin(  of  bet  Mk.  indicates, 
>«  by  Ihe  phrue  '  when  Ihe  Sabbaih  was  pui ' 


™uchatfc*.  Cp?fimh«.Ts'"a-  '  °" 
Mk.  (I64).  l-k.  (24  a),  and  Jn.  (20i) 
J  the  sepulchre  found  that  the  stone 

rolled  back  in  Ihe  presence  of  the 
;el  »-ho  in  a  great  earthquake  came 


(/J  In  Mk.  (le;-;),  as  in  Mt.  (ESa-?).  there  is  only 
otie  angel  -.  in  Lk.  (244-7f  and  Jn.  (20i=/.}  there  are 
twri  (in  Lk.  called  'men,'  itiptt.  but  'in  daiiling 
apparel.'  ir  ig9^  laTpa-rroia^.  somewhat  as  in 
Ml  283  Mk.  l«s). 

{g)  According  lo  Mk.  this  one  angel,  according  to 
Jn.  Ihe  two,  sal  in  Ihe  sepulchre :  according  lo  Mt. 
the  one  angel  sits  without  Ihe  sepnkihre  upon  the  stone ; 


already    left    the 

een  in  the  sepulchre,  according 
ly  the  angel,  and  according  to 
\  the  women  entered,  there  was 
ML  (28»-s)  the  women  do  nol 
o  the  condition  of  the  gravis. 


sepulchre. 

{k)  As  rbr  obal  was  9 
loMk.  (H5)it  was™ 
XJt-  (243).  at  least  whei 
nothing.  According  10 
inform  iheiuselves  as  I 
Similarly  Mary  Magdali 
first  visit.  ThH-eafter  the  beloved  disciple  is  the  first  to 
loolt  in,  when  he  sees  the  linen  clothes  (20;);  next 
PeliT  enters  and  sees  besides  the  linen  clothes  the 
napkin  wrapped  up  in  a  place  by  itself  (206/).  Finally. 
Maiy  looks  in  and  sees  Ihe  two  angels, 

(1)  The  explanatians  given  by  Ihe  artels  lo  the 
women  contain  the  one  point  in  the  whole  narralive  in 
which  there  is,  at  least  in  ibe  synoptics,  complete 
(f.  6) :  ■  he  rose,  he  is  not  here '  (i^yptfij,  otic 
Slit).     To  this  in  Mk.  and  Ml  there  is  the  pre. 


ye  seek  the  crucified  one '  (similarly  in  Lk. ).     In  Jn. 
the  angels  say  merely  (2O13) :  '  Woman,  why  weepest 

[i)  The  discrepancies  in  the  instructions  given  10  the 


'  whole  a< 


e  mjunclioi 


Lt  Jes 


in  Mk.  and  Ml   dieri 

disciples  (Mk.  adds  1   'and  to  Peter')  that 

before  them  to  Galilee  and  that  there  Ibey  w 

as  he  had  said  to  them  (in  Ml  28?  also  perhaps  we 

ought  to  read,  '  behold,  he  said  to  you.'  ISai  direr  u/ur); 

in  Lk.  on  the  other  hand  what  we  read  is  -remember 

how  he  spake  before  of  his  death  and  resurrection  while 


s  yet  IB 


II  [be 


word  G-ililee,  bi 

t  the  sense  qu 

le  oppos 

te.       1 

strictly  there  is  n 

0  injunclion  a. 

alKcpu 

der  r) 

Jn,  we  find  no  v. 

ords  which  cou 

(/}  No  less  n 

larked  are  the 

differenc 

announcements 

made  by  the  w 

the  di 

According   to    Lk.  (249>  they 

r   disc 

according  10  Mt 

(288)  they  int 

nd  to  do 

leaves  it   to  be 

inferred    that 

hey  carr 

ed  on 

ccording  lo  Jn.  (20:i  iC)  Mary  Magdalen 
reports,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  two  disciples,  and  ii 
the  second  to  the  disciples  at  large,  what  she  has  seen 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Mkl88  the  wnmei 
out  of  fear  say  nothing  to  any  one. 

(m)  As  regards  results  of  the  message,   in  lire  las 
case  of  couise,   that  in  Mk. ,  where  the  women  sa; 


jgle 
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nothing,  Ihere  cm  be  no  immediale  consequence. 
According  lo  Mi.  (28 16)  the  message  issues  ii 
immediate  compltani:«  with  (he  command  10  go  K 
Galilee;  according  to  ]d.  (20j-io)  Mary's  first  com 
rounicalioQ  leads  lo  the  running  ot  the  iwo  disciples  t< 
the  sepulchre,  whilst  her  second  (20i8)  is  not  said  l< 
have  produced  any  effect.     In  Lk.  (24ii)  the  women': 

unless  we  are  10  regard  as  genuine  v,  u,  accordinj 
which  Peter  alone  of  the  whole  number  hastens  ti 


le  grave  (se. 


c). 


,n  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  at  the  sepulchre 
itself  is  reported  only  in  Jn.  (20i4-ij),  where  it  is  made 
to  Mary  Magdalene ;  an  appearance  on  the  way  bacli 
from  the  sepulchre  lo  the  cily  only  in  Ml.  (289/.), 
LI  is  made  to  the  two  Marys.      Whilst 


last  c 
In.  ht 


:,  howevi 


'  feet 


The 


■nil  Mary  Magdalene  to  touch  hiro. 
)n  recwved  from  Jesus  himself  is 
e  same  as  ttiat  given  by  the  angels. 
□  direct  the  disciples,  here  called 
'Iffethren'  {iSt\4-ol}  by  Jesus,  to  go  to  Galilee; 
according  to  Jn.  Mary  Magdalene  is  simply  bidden  tell 
his  '  brethren  '  {iBi\^l)  that  be  is  ascending  10  heaven 
(op.bo...i|. 

(f)  An  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  day  of  the  lesur- 
tection  on  the  road  to  Emmaiis  is  known  only  to  Lk. 
(24  .3-jj). 

{f)  An  appearance  lo  Simon  Peler  before  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  is  known  only  to  Lk.  (2434). 

The  vif «-  of  Origrn  (for  tbn  paKigej  K«  in  Koch,  Tl/  v.  4 
.f,  inH  I.  Biin-iitA  thai  the  third  evangellsl  says,  and  Rghlly, 
jmpanion  of  Cieopas  on  the  walk  10 

I  llULi  only  Ptier 


&i!!mly'^Jdm'ibi 


1  of  Cleop 
oUfrved  a 


nnpanions),  to  Ibc  lu 


I  iViltvtn  (i 


For  thli  reuon,  Ihercro    . 

I  (A^rm  for  fiJyafTa^ 
the  Kimniuti^- -''-'--  " 


is  ihc  Eidinkus  disCLi^ea 
,1  hu  lo  be  mnuk^  ihal  Bcilli 
:w  of  24 11  It,  can  have  intended  l< 
■  '     EniDLBu.  a  Peier  o  ' 

inle  other  than  P 


would  be  quile 

and  Scholiuls  ,^. 

CIcopu  was  Nalhanael,  □ 
Ani(m>ion.  i 
Eimnaui.! 


«  perhaps  a 


I  bad 
I  alio. 

it  of  Church  i'achen 
nat  the  companion  ot 
Via  Luke  01  a  cenain 
»  from  the  place-name 


(r)  An  appearance  on  the  same  eveni 
and  Ih«r  companions  {roln  IrStxa  koI  1 
at  which  Jesus  asks  the  disciples  to  touc 
feet,  and  eats  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish. 
Lk,  (2433  36-sO-  The  disciples  are  a 
enjoined  by  Jesus  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  till  Penlecost 
(cp  above,  i).  Jn.  also  (20 19-14}  assigns  an  appearance 
before  the  'disciples'  10  the   same  evening,   and   we 

is  iniended  as  that  related  by  Lk.  The  circumstances, 
however,  are  very  different.  In  Jn.  Thomas  is  ex- 
pressly staled  not  to  have  been  with  the  eleven  ;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  '  disciples '  included  others  than 
the  ten  apostles  as  we  read  in  Lk.  (tl  air  nirtSt)  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  since  Jesus  solemnly  sends  them  forth 
(W^Tu  init)  and  imparts  lo  Ihem  not  only  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (which  in  Lk.t.  49  he  holds  forth  as  a 
promise  for  Pentecost)  but  also  the  authority  (0  bestow 
or  withhold  forgiveness  of  sins  (cp  Ministry,  $$4,  34c). 
Lk.  makes  no  reference  to  the  circumstance  Ihat  the 
doors  were  shut  when  Jesus  entered,  any  more  Ihan  he 
does  to  the  conferring  of  the  authority  just  mentioned  ; 
Jn.  on  the  other  hand  knows  nothing  of  Jesus  having 
>  The  Icala  codd.  b.  e,  ff,  Ambrouaiiler-  Ambinduc  Ion  bolh 
leeSouiei.  £^.7;  1901. 1909.  p.  419  ^>  in 
10  D.  18,  add  ae<naa  10  Aramaiu  [=E 
because,  reading  hviiiAn  (lo  T),  it,,  ry,)  1 

in  'Emmaus'  Ihename  not  of  the  village  ...  .. ..- 

'  ~  B  (90  Neide,  En/ikntnf  in  dm  griiek.  m  !*!  96,  ET 


Ji«w.,lhty»» 


;"X- 


4<M3 


—the 


t  hands,  Jes 
^ing  of  whic 


only  m  Jn,  lSj4  :  but  he  does  not  suSer  himself  lo  be 
touched,  yet  without  eipressly  forbidding  this  as  he  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

(i)  Jesus  first  suffers  his  hands  and  his  side  lo  be 
touched  e^bt  days  afterwards,  by  Thomas  in  presence 
of  ■  his  disciples '  ;  but  this  is  mentioned  only  in  Jn.  (20 
96-19)  and  after  he  has  again  entered  the  same  house 
(rdXir  ^ar  lira)  through  closed  doors. 

(/)  'After  these  things'  {/uri  toPto),  but  only 
according  lo  Jn.21,  Jesus  appears  once  more  by  the 
lake  of  Galilee  to  Peter.  Thomas,  Nalhanael,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  and  two  other  disciples  who  are  not  named. 

the  scene  of  the  appearance,  recorded  only   in   Mu 

Jesus  had  directed  them  lo  go  (when  and  where  be 
made  the  appointment  is  nowhere  stated,  but  seems  to 
have  been  recorded  in  a  source  that  was  used  at  this 
point).  Jesus  here  enjoins  upon  them  the  mission  to 
tJie  Gentiles  and  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
The  missionary  precept  is  in  substantial  ^p'eemeni  with 
Lk.  2449  and  also  with  Jn.  20ai  (see  above,  r).' 

extent   differently  described   even    by   eye-witnesses   is 
8.  ExtMlt  Of    i'"e"'gi'>'e  ."'O'lgh-  ■■ 

0.  AA«VUV  V4      *virt!rtila^     irKt^A^til     t 


dlMrepaiMdM. 


particular  incident   i 


1  wilh   i 


ously  dissociated  froi 

(a)  Thus  no  seriou 

the  disciples  aie  bidt 
selves  10  Galilee,  do 


wen  bidden  go  10  Galile 
Mary  Magdalene   was 

partook  of  it.  whether  or 
above  all,  whether  (he  a| 
Galilee,  aitd  whether  Ih 
at  the  sepulcb 

could  not  p« 


t  and  attached  t 


importance  ought,  for  example, 
jmstance  that  the  words  in  which 
en  by  the  angel  to  betake  them- 
not  exactly  agree  in  the  different 


LLBTded  or  not  guarded,  bow 
e.  whether  ot  no!  the  disciples 
rr otnot  when  Jeiui  appeared 

ed  fbr  food  and  then  actually 
llowed  himself  to  be  louthed  L 

reported  what  they  bad  seen 


IjF  have  been  in  the  least  uno 

Differences,  too,  of  whidi  it  is  impouiUe  to 
partly  explicable  by  ibe  fact  that  one  narrator 
rence  and  another   anolbei   without    luhing 


ufiheMc 


maintaining  thu  Galile 
ant  of  Olives  near  Jem 

that  called  hi  1  K.  as 


K 


improved  l>y  the  purely  co 


.Uu  le?,  'Galilee' 
£fllU  (nfil)  in  the 
oriinnal  Hebrew  goKpel  postulated  by  him,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tenualeni  (ntfiyvmMc.Ss  Mk,  tie.  etc.)  being  what  was 
really  intended.      In  TenuJlian'i  {A/ei.  at)  'cum  diicipulii 

uil '  Rtsch e^ finds G^iIb UK^as'lhe'-lKW of  Ihf'IdiHrl" 

(sec,  against  this,  SchQrer,  TL^.  iSo?.  p.  iS;/).    That. further. 

the  Mount  of  Oliva  belonged  to  this  district  Kesch  accepts 

the  medieval  inlgrims ;  and  that  it  constiiuied  the  central 

-    "-'     ■■--■--    o  that  the  disciples  could  ai  once  under- 

1'  to  which  (act^Kdmi;  to  Mk.lS/^Mt. 

-ecled  the  Mount  of  (JlivcSj  as  bdn^  the 

IS  had  appointed  them  '  {ri  oaoc  si  erafan 

.V  ■.-j_.'7_r —  1.: Hithorin'.    Tht 


embody  no  true  geoerapbia 
haTmonislicatlemplfcpIhc  ^  ...... 

2937  ;   also   Thifc,  CaJ.  Af<xr.  NT  I  6.7-tJ 


ti,  finally,   which  place  the 
and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


,y  Google 
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chapter  alon 


y  in^^i 


Ml.  and    Mk.  I 


d  (EninausX 


/■  AppearancH 
r '^■■- d«cripli« 


._ _.  . , .  _al  Ihil  chapter  i&  by ,_ 

,«  John.  Son  of  Zhbedee.  }  vi. 

(3)  Refuge  is  often  sought  in  the  reflecliOQ  that  some- 
tiines  an  event  ma;,  a(ler  all,  have  actually  happened, 
even  if  ibe  accounts  of  it  are  quite  discrepant.  A 
famous  illusEraiion  often  quoted  in  this  connection  is 
the  case  of  Hannibal,  who  quite  certainly  did  cross  the 
Alps,  although  Liry's  account  of  the  route  taken  by  him 
is  entirely  diflerenC  from  that  of  Polybius.  Most  as- 
suredly. The  fact,  however,  that,  whatever  be  the 
contradictions  of  chroniclers,  he  actually  did  cross  the 
Alps  is  a  certainly  for  us.  only  because  we  know  for 
certain  that  at  one  date  he  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Gallic  side,  and  at  a  subsequent  dale  on  the  Italian. 
If  it  were  just  as  clearly  made  out  that  Jesus,  after  his 
death,  came  back  again  to  this  life,  we  coukl.  indeed. 


e  the  diffen 


e  narraiives  to  settle  themselves, 
e  positioti  of  matters  is  ihat  the  actuality  o: 
:(ion  of  Jesus  depends  for  iu  establishmeni 
upon  these  very  narratives :  and  in  such  a  case  unim- 
peachable witnesses  are  naturally  demanded. 

Ibey  tvlalc.  aritl  ihvy  wer«  dependent  for  their  facts  upor 

Pioteover,  vere  (hcnuelvefl  m  turn  cEerived  l^m  InaJeqiulj 
wurcts.  If  4ny  deliciency»  even  of  only  an  approKlmatelj 
unibr  character,  has  to  be  admllled  Id  the  acquainlance  of  th< 

ef  Jewv  tbere  is  liiEle  prospect  of  anyone  being  induced  u 
accnM  El  as  a  fact,  on  the  »rcn|E(fa  of  such  lestiniony^  unlea  hi 
bu  (rom  ibe  beginning  been  prediapoud  to  do  lo  without  an] 


1  us  say,  ™  Mt.  a 


^.■""yj". 


eevanfreli.t. 


1  lo  Gall 


Jefuaateand  was  twvibcd,  andu  forlb(cp  f  t^a,  aje,iO. 

Shall   we   tben  betake   ourselves  to   extra-canonical 
uurces  ?      Of  these,   several   are   often   regarded   as 
.  superior  lo  the  canonical  in  antiquity :  so, 
■  e  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 


tOotprt  J 


This  ■ 


ftagmenis  at  least  are  concerned, 
tinclly  not  warranted  (see  GospEI^,  g  155)- 

(fl)  For  our  present  discussion  the  following 
by  Jerome   (I'ir.  Hi.   a)  from   Ibis  gospel  com 

'The  Locd  after  he  had  given  Ihe  cloth  lo  the  slat 
1  appeared  to  him;  for  Jameni 


d  fror 


Ijalelyt) 


lur  in  which  he  had 


il^nT'alim! 


1  ihal  lleep.'    ('Dominul 
LCerdotil,  ivll  ad  Jacobum 

le  post  paululum :  'afTcne. 


This  story  is.  lo  begin  with,  untrustworthy,  because, 
according  to  the  canonical  gospels.  James  was  not 
present  at  alt  at  the  last  supper  of  Jesus.' 

Ufhlfaiil'i  conjecture  (Ca/.l*!  l66^Dinfrl.  tM  Afail.  Agr, 

iobeHippone<;byionKeccle»iajtkal-TiIets(«einHandmann| 


e  the  parage  in  this  «n 


irilh  ttesint  le nanali 
^ead  wh/^Ve^^bl 
bread  of  the  euchaiisi 
eaten  noihing  since  b 

lns'"{  the  loS^'fioi 

Lord'  fdommua  ;  in  ih 

{*)  Ni 


■i?vef[ht^ 


I'the 


is  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  wanting  at  other 
equally  bold  contradictions  to  the  canonical 
gospels.  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  given  his  linen 
garment  to  Ihe  servant  of  the  high  priest.  This  (apart 
from  what  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter ;  see  below, 
g  5*)  is  Ihe  only  appearance,  anywhere  recorded,  of 
Jesus  to  a  non-believer.  What  enormout  importance 
would  it  not  possess,  were  it  only  historical  i  How 
!,  and  Paul,  possibly  have  suffered 


it  to  escape 

them? 

Iti 

,  howe\-er 

only  too  easily  c 

on- 

ceivable  tha 

Iheyk 

olhi 

gal 

all  about  it. 

In  order  to 

teach  J 

first 

e«D> 

cording  10  «. 

fragme. 

of  the  senun 

or.he 

h'lgh 

wh 

thought  of  aj 

l>e?n 

r.h. 

of 

Ihe  sepulchre 

""whlt 

he  do 

ere?    The  m 

ely 

Ing 

of 

the  sepulchre 

This. 

P.bey 

tmd 

the  already  u 

hisiorica 

can 

licil 

«DU 

"''^i::r'p'K" 

has  its  parallel  in  the  part  uken  1^  the  preabyier?  in  the 
ching  or  the  sepulchre  according  to  the  Gospel  <i  Peter  (ifi^ 

ilheanaoicalacco^^^'bij^lSa).    Iihu 


e  linen  cloth  was  Ihe  only  clothing 
Ji_iheioinb(|)i)i  Jn.li^oSOs-J, 
n  Ihe  gospel  of  the  Hebrewa.    This  being  so  it  would  have  bean 

:bis  garment  la  the  servant  of  Ihe  high  prieH.    il  will  therefore 
.!._.  i^  ii^  already  assumed  anMber 


In 


r,  Ibe  h 


ynoptists.  in  reporting  lh< 
;lolh  at  all,  and  in  In.  th 
lulchre.  which  al  all  evei 
which  the  mv-stery  of  the 
lie  case  if  we  were  asked 

ml^rt^  h™riolemly  Ihe" 


D  believe  ihat  les; 


lical 


(t)  In   Ignalii 


hal  precisely  in  a  gospel  for  Hebrews  James, 
ch  at  Jerusalem,  should  he  slorified  by  means 

i  {ad  Sm^m.Zi)  v.-e  meet  with  the 
loiiowing  passage  : — "and  when  he  came  to  those  about 
Peter  he  said  to  them.  Take,  handle  me  and  see  that  I 
am  not  a  demon  wilhoul  a  body.  And  straightway 
they  touched  him  and  believed '  (col  tn  wpit  rDi>i  wifl 

tltTi  Sn  oix  il/il  Satfmnai  d<rii^TO».  KoJ  t60it  atri^ 
Ij^arm  xal  ^urreiNrtu-),  Euselnus  (//£  iii.  3B 1 1 J 
confesses  that  he  does  not  know  where  Ignatius  can 
have  taken  this  from.  Jerome  (fir.  ill.  16),  on  the 
other  hand,  informs  us  that  it  comes  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  (only  he  wrongly  names  the  Epslle  of 
Ignatius  to  Polycarp,  not  that  to  the  Smymsans). 

Brandt  (190395 ;  see  below,  §39)  plauubly  conjectures  thai  the 
quotation  belongs  to  Ihe  passage,  quoied  above  under  d,  marked 

ufuBiy:  Jesiii  appeared  to  James,  then  went  with  him  to  Kter 


n  Lk.i 


rorth. 


i'JS 


oflheinv 
ioiJn.M 


^  D  and  of  Marcion,— of  Marcion 


h,  V-H^H^f^"^ 
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irfF«tor, 


a  KixAtn,  and  particularly  Hanuidi,  tuie 
discerned  a  nuuimum  of  reallj  ancient 
malter  ('  a  firil-clais  source'}.'  It  is  lo 
be  observed,  however,  llial.  (aj  as  r^^ards 
the  vraich  let  on  the  sepufchie,  the  Peter  fragment 
goes  still  (urtwi  beyond  the  canonical  account  than  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebiens  does  (see  |  4  J). 

Nq(  Dnly  da  (be  elden  of  ihe  J<V9  k«^  waf  cb  alone  with  ibc 
Roman  »ldieil ;  the  trf'utr  alv  it  able  to  give  LJk  name  of  dk 
officer  in  command  of  the  guard  (Peaoniut)  and  to  Uitom  hU 


x.en«li>.i 

boot 

lisinc,  ihe  loldie 

ot  to  Ibe  chief  priesia  but  to 

n^ledge  of 

be 

from 

whom,  acccudin 

he 

lughl 

f  p«^We  .0  ha 

\9 

«ho 

St  iheiniueuardK 

Jew..a,ioi« 

le  uldieri  (i8-49). 

(j)  The  actual  resiorection  of  Jesus,  which  in  the 
canonical  accounts  ii,  with  noticeable  reserve,  always  only 
indicated  as  having  occurred  already,  never  described, 
is  here  represented  as  having  occurred  bef>^e  the  very 
eyt^B  of  the  Koman  and  Jewish  watchers.  ai>d.  indeed, 
in  a  way  which  can  only  be  described  as  grotesque 
(35-44)- 

During  ihe  nighl  the  heareni  open,  Iwo  dkh  (joutliij  come 
doivD  in  dauling  splendour,  the  Hone  roll*  away  of  iu  ovn  ac- 

the  ilcy,  that  of  livt  (hini  govi  beyond  it  (cp  Wi«d.  Ifl  i&) ;  a 
CTOH    followi   them,  and   to   (he  queflion  heud  from   heaven 

iiK>niing>.  Thil,  however,  il  no!  all  ;  in  n.  19  after  the  ay  of 
lewi'My  Strength,  mr  Snoieth.  thou  hsM  ahundoned  me' 

ability,  by  way  of  tontng  dvwn  the  ejrprauon  of  God-foraltco- 
not)  wt  find  the  wurdi  %nd  when  he  )lu1  i^en  he  warn  taken 
up'<ica(«tawiraHA,f^^),  which  am  haidly  be  undFi«oodo(her' 

into  heaven  alont^  with  the  (WD  angrU  u  mad*  cWr  bjr  the  word 
of  the  angel  to  the  women  (r'.  c6) :  '  be  u  Tiien  and  haa  cone 
1hi(her   wheoce   he  wai   leni'  (irmrr^   «>  lir^Uii,  lin  Utr 

(e)  The  account  of  what  Maiy  Magdalene  and  '  ber 
friends'  found  at  the  septilchre  (50-57}  is  essentially  in 
agreement  with  whAt  we  read  in  Mk.  So.  also,  the 
statement  that  Ihejr  Ace  filled  with  fear,  without  onr 
being  told  that  Ihey  related  to  any  one  what  had  oc- 
cuned.  On  the  closing  day  of  the  paschal  festival 
'the  twelve  disciples'  ate  still  weeping  and  inonming 
in  Jerusalem  (58/). 

(tf)  On  this  closing  day  the  disciples  betake  themselves 
each  to  his  home,  that  is  to  say.  to  Galilee.  For  in  v,  fie 
the  narrative  proceeds :  '  but  I.  Simon  Peter,  and 
Andrew  .  .  .  went  (to  lish)  to  the  sea,  and  with  us 
were  Levi  the  son  of  Alph;eus  whom  the  Lord  .  .  .' 
(here  the  fragment  brealis  ofF).  Plainly  the  conlinoa- 
tioo  related  an  appearance  of  Jesus  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  Jn.  2L  Yet  in  Jn.  it  is  precisely 
Andrew  and  Levi  who  are  not  mentioned.' 


1  BriKhiiath  di!  B 
1801;  ACLiH^Chrv 

9  CpAculti  Mk.l 
21 IS  rightly  wyi'^Bl 

>  As  regard!  Levi,  Reub  I.Tlf%. 
controvert  Ibis,  maiouiniiig  Levi's  id 
314  H  M(.  09).  whom  in  turn,  onaccc 


rr  Afikalffa  da  Piln^, 


Camm.  in  Ml.  Krit. 


Mlt.IjH  Uc. 


\Sl^\ 


wi(h  Matthew  ii  uuej 
ingn  of  two  namca  ai 
beuen.     Cp  Phili 


latluuuel  who  appcan  in  Jn. 

implete  iiieilin'  in  the  mtan- 
d  to  prove  ibe  identity  of  the 


,,_-- — ,  J  the  pouilnlity  thai  Andrew  and  Levi  ma^ 
tended  by  the  two  unnamed  dlAcipleA  in  Tn-Zla.  J 
■utempt  which  would  (o  a  certain  cir(ent  be  plausible  bul 
a  fact  might  really  be  aiai- — '  -■^--'-  '--■'■  — = — 
deicribi!.    But  Jn.il  t-14  ii 


(i)  The  element  here  that  admiu  of  being  tegardad 
as  especially  old  is  that  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus 
(xnnirs  in  Galilee  and  to  Peter.  Hardly,  however.  10 
Peter  alone  as  is  stated  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  16  j)  and  Lk. 
(Mm),  Furthermore,  il  nii^t  seem  10  be  original  here 
that  the  first  appearance  does  not  occtir  until  more  than 
eight  days  afta-  the  death  of  Jesus.  Such,  however. 
cannot  be  regarded  with  cerlainty  as  the  meaning  of  the 
fragment. 

Unqueuiooably  Ax  wtiler  U  IB  error  if  be  Ihinkl  (hal  on  th* 
laAi  day  of  the  pascba]  festival  many  pilgiiou,  ar 
ap»(la,  let  out  ToT^ir  bonus  ;  for  iiSiUy  fell  11 

on  a  Sabbath,  and  even  ■'  -'—  ^-'    —   '- " 

validity  of  a  SabtMh  a 


ofja. 


night  {«, 


he  Sahbfllh,'  although  tbe  wiiter,  according  10  i*.  30,  nghUy 
latcj  the  death  ofjaus  on  the  evcniog  of  Friday.     If  (his  be 

gatded  by  him  as 


The  Sjhhiih  it  ri^dy  re 


*  -  Jj^,  ijy* 


u  (be  last  of  (he 

r.f;. 


ided.     Beli 


Thu.  i(  ii  im»- 


.    ,.   -  -  -  the  SEallesl  in 

(/)  On  the  whole,  then,  what  we  have  to  say  with 
r^ard  to  the  gospel  of  Peter  miist  be  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents  is  of  a  legendary  char- 
Biner.  we  cannot  rely  upon  anything  we  find  in  it  merely 
because  it  is  found  in  the  gospel  of  Peter.  If  the  reader 
by  any  chance  finds  any  statemenu  contained  in  it  to 
be  credible,  he  does  so  on  grounds  of  inherent  ;vob- 
abilitj  alone,  and  must  ask.  almost  in  astonishment, 
how  by  any  possibility  a  statement  of  such  a  kind  could 
have  found  its  way  hither.  Moreover,  the  data  which 
oeariy  under  this  category  are  already  known 


isfroi 


at  the  T 


and  the  ascnnaon  were  b 
9  16  d,  that  the  disciples  received  from  the  women  no 
■'Ord  as  to  the  stale  of  the  sepulchre,  and  ihni  the  first 
ippenranceoftherisen  Jesus  was  in  Galilee  (Mk.lS;/ 
'It.  2B716/.).  The  sole  sialemeni  worthy  of  credence 
net  with  in  the  gospel  of  Peter  and  nowhere  else  is  that 
ound  in  v.  a7^itiat  the  disciples  fasted  (cp  %  360). 


n  have  1 


iainty  tl 


clion  by  a  w 


iself  I 


n  Ukei 


J   follow 


It  account  of  the 
It  feel 


mical 


book  of 
Gnostic  tendency,  found  at  Akhmlm 
in  Kgypl.  and  described  by  Cnrl  Schmidt 
(SBAW.  1855.  pp.  705-711);  the  coni-ersaiion  of  the 
risen  Jesus  with  his  disciples  contained  in  it  has  been 
reproduced  and  discussed  by  Hamack  {Thtal.  Studitn 
fUr  B.  iVtiss,  1B97,  pp.  1-8),  who  dates  it  soniewhiTc 
between  150  and  180  A.  D. 

ThecoiiienUaiea>folbwi:~MaTT,Manha,and  Mai>-  Mag- 
dalene wiib  to  anoint  the  body  of  J«uf .  hui  find  the  aepulchre 

seek,  and  bids  that  one  of  them  go  to  iheir  brethren  and  say 

no  credence,  and  Mary,  whom  leans  ic(id«  after  Martha  hu 
reported  her  failure,  hai  no  better  iuae<b.  Finally  Jesu<  bim. 
■elr  goei  akmg  with  the  women,  ealti  the  disciples  out,  and,  a* 


nanatireL   , 


were  added  only  in  order  to  gain  the  complete  number  '  seven ' 
(below,!  19c:  SiHon  Pf.tei.  |  91c).  ThenfoK,  to  identify 
wi(h  (he  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (10  which  Gospel  the 
idea  intended  in  Jn.  was  presumably  iiuite  foreign),  the  identi- 


yGoogle 


7.  lMlAt«d 


Ejntider  wbo  should  ' 


BBSnEBKCnolI-  AMD  AaOBNBION-NAERATrVBS 

elsewhere   uadoubtedly   makies   use   of   Ibe   canonical 

[t)  A  Chrislian  section  of  (he  Ascentio  /taia  [Zi-y 
iti ;  see  Siuom  Peteb,  g  37I  presents  a  yariation  011 
(he  Gospel  of  Peter.  Upon  [the  watch  of]  those  who 
fvalcbed  the  sepulchre  follows  '  the  descent  of  the  aagfi 
of  the  church  which  is  in  heaven  '(Sis:  t  KB-rifia/gu 
Tov  irfyiXtv  rSt  ^mXirtrlat  Tip  tr  obpavifi],  and  '  ihe 
angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Gabriel  ?],  and  Michael  the 
chief  of  the  bol;  nngels  on  ihe  third  day  will  open  the 
sepulchre  and  the  Beloved  silting  on  their  sbouldJers  wiH 
come  forth'  (Bi6/. :  i  SyyeXoi  rou  miitaTot  toB  iyloo 
aal  MuflijX  /IfX'"  ''''''  iyjA'"'  TrS*  aylief  rj  rpSry 
Vf>?  airrati  iyeiitiirir  ri  ^n^fiorctrU'  tat  i  d)«inrri! 
Kadiaat  M  rout  i/uivs  aiVu  /(cXo^Ern-ai). 

[/]  h'rom  a  slitl  later  date  we  have  a  recenc  notk«  of 
ID  apocryphal  work,  in  a  Georgian  translation,  belongiog 
according  10  Hanwck  to  Ibe  lifth  or  the  siiih  century  ; 
it  relates  to  Josefti  of  AriniHlhiea.  and  ue  are  told  that 
its  hero  Is  expresily  spoken  t>f  ai  Ihe  firsl  to  whom  Jesus 
appeared.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Jews  for  having  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  {55^  (K 1901. 
pp.  gao-qji.  and,  more  fully,  von  Dohschhli  in  7../, 
K'irchmgiKh.  23  .  .7  [190a ]|. 

In  any  event  all  thece  noticei  serve  10  show  bow 
busily  and  in  how  reckless  a  manner  the  accounts  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  continued  to  be  handed  on. 

rhe  shorter  conchuion  of  Mk.  {that  headed  'AXXwt 
by  'M'H)  contents  iuelf  with  simply  saying  the  opposite 
a   Hb  1 A  °f  l^'*  statement  jihat  the  women  said 

H.  «t  itts-"-  nothing  to  anyone  of  what  ihey  had 
spen  and  heard  at  the  grave)  in  188;  but  the  longer 
conclusion  gives  a  variety  of  details. 

(d)  A  brirf  BiiiuoaTy  of  il*  most  important  point*  ha* 
been  given  already  (lee  Gospels,  §  138  f):  but  it  will 
be  necessary  10  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  current 


that  could  claim  greater  credibility  than  the  cf 
gospels.  Ad  appearance  of  Jesus  occurs  at  the  sepulchre, 
not.  however,  to  one  woman  or  two,  as  in  Jn.  and  Mt. 
respectively,  but  to  three ;  so  also  the  unbelief  of  the 
disciples  dwelt  on  in  Lk.  241137(41)  reappears  in  intt^nsi- 
lied  form,  and  in  addition  to  'Thomas  two  other  ditciplei 
are  bidden  touch  Ibe  wounds  of  Jesus. 

Other  isolated  dttlaU*  also,  differing  from  those  OODI- 
monly  eurrenl.  hate  come  down  to  us  from  a  time,  pre- 
sumably.  in  which  older  traditions  slill 
■    produce    after- effects. 
"  (a)  Cod,  Bobbiensis  (k)  has  this  inter- 
"""^  poialion  before  Mk.  164  (see  OUiartii 

BiitUal  Ttils.  Zii):  'Suddenly,  however,  at  the  third 
hour,  darkness  came  on  by  day  throughout  the  whole 
world  and  apgels  came  down  from  heaven  and  will  rise 
(read  :  and  rising)  in  Ihe  brighlnets  of  the  liring  God 
went  up  with  faiiD,  and  fonhwitb  it  was  light '  ( '  mbito 
autemad  horaintertiamtenebra:dieiracta:sum  pertotum 
orbem  lerrx  et  descenderunt  de  ccelis  angeli  et  surgent 
(read:  snrgenwa)  Id  claritaie  vivi  del  simol  aseenderuni 
cum  eo  et  coniinuo  lux  facta  est' ).  This  about  the  angels 
agrees  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  above,  §  5  *].  eicept 
that  there  the  event  occurs  during  the  nlghi.  whilst  in 
cod.  k  we  are  bidden  think  of  it  as  preceded  by  an  eciipw 
and  therefore  as  happening  bjrday — at  Uie  third  hour,  in 

it  b,  hoi«ver.  hard  to  bcUtve  ihu  the  inltrpoUlrjr  aclually 
vr  dictlonel'liliX    Ptrhnps  the 


"B.  S, 


nanircHly  la  mark  (be  lipia 

0f  till  DUatiaUa.'in.  wkich  ^<^<^^'j4^'t«  horn 
Bunwn'i  AnalKla  AKltniar^a.i ^13 :  that  Juus slept Ihrough- 
vul  ibt  Sabbaih  and  lor  ihrie  tiDun  oier  uid  above.  One  has 
only  ya  reckoQ  the  day  in  Roaiao  Subioa  from  midnighl  to 

{b)  In  the  Didaskalia  (extant  fan  Eyriac),  which  came 
into  eiistence  in  the  third  century,  based  upon  older 
sources,  we  read  (i-d.  Lagarde,  E8  /,  according  to 
Beach.  TVt.libi)  that  'during  the  night  before  the 
dann  of  the  Grtt  day  of  the  week  Jesus  appeared  to 
klary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  James,  and 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  he  entered  the 
house  of  Levi,  and  then  he  appeared  also  10  u>i  more- 
fore  do  ye  fast  on  my  account  in  these  dai-s?'  and  so 
on.  Mention  is  made  of  I^vi  in  Ihe  Gospel  of  Peter 
also  (above,  g  5  d).  but  in  n  wholly  different  connection. 
The  fasting  is  also  mentioned  there  (|  ^  [/]).  The 
second  Mary  is  called  Ihe  daughter  (not  the  mother)  of 
James  in  Ss  also. 

(f)  According  to  K.  Syr.""  Syr.  **™,  Vg.  etc. .  in 
Lk.  21 4 J  Jesus  gives  what  is  lefl  from  what  he  Hie  (i.e.. 
according  to  TR  and  AV,  Afb  and  an  honeycombj  10 

{ti)  In  Taiian's  Diatasaron  Capemaum  is  named  in 
lkft.-J8i«  instead  of  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  In  Ihe 
scene  by  the  open  sepulchre  which  Taiian  gives  after 
Jn.  Mary  is  named  without  any  addition,  and  Ephrem 
in  his  commenLary  underswnds  this  of  Mary  ihe  mother 
of  Jesus.  This  is  indicaletl  also  by  the  fact  thai  previ- 
ously she  h;is  been  enirusled  by  the  cruciiied  Jesus  in 
the  words  of  Jn.  19i«/  to  the  belwed  disciple.  Never- 
theless there  may  be  a  coofusioa  here,  as  Ihe  Diatetsaion 

■  ,\atn  from  ihil  reference  we  leave  llie  W«flj(-l. /',V.  oolof 
consioeralion  %%  being  a  lalf  and  highly  legendary  work. 

*>49 


'1  i  39).  .in  hi)  hjpothMii  bawd  upon 

■  '  f>.«.-iij4),thatMk.  l»9.»(.i.lW 
..  We  tVaU  ditcuii  this  UuHi  in 
n  adopted  by  Harnsrk  {ACL  ii. 


work  of  (lu  presbyter  Arts 
Ibe  <tn  in  which  it  ha> 
[^Cim.U  Ms.^B).  In 
cliMODiif  Mk.  On  bdow,  I  9)  in  favour  of  anothe.  which  ibDaM 
\k  more  in  AgreeneU  with  lae  other  three  go^peb^.  nnd  al  the 
b*  the  work  of  aa  authoritative  perun,  Ibc  pfctbyters 


t.^'J±!^' 


""»  Pap'u^ 


ought  to 


of  JeuHUoHN,  Sun  of  Zbbei.ee,  I4). 

\i)  Hamack  and  Rohrbach,  in  order  to  mainiain  the 
literaiy  independence  of  Aristion,  find  it  necessary  to 
■leny  ihnt  Mk.  1fl9-z>  is  a  mere  excerpt  from  ihe  canonical 
gospels  and  other  wriiings.  In  this,  however,  Ihey 
cannot  but  fail.  The  liorrowing,  indeed,  ii  no!  made 
word  for  word ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  e^■en  the 
smallest  departure  from  Ihe  sources  admits  of  explana- 
tion 00  grounds  that  are  obvious.  Verse  9  is  compounded 
from  Jn.2l)i  11-17  and  Lk.  8j  ;  s*.  10/  from  Jn.20iS 
and  Lk.21to/. ;  v.  la  reproduces  Lk.  24i3-3>  and  v.  ijn 
Lk.  243J3S.  Thai  the  eleven  did  not  bclieie  Ihe  disciples 
from  Eininau*  [v.  13*)  directly  contradicts  Lk.  24  34  it  is 
Irtie  ;  but  th's  is  easily  explicable  from  Ihe  view  of  the 
author  that  unbelief  was  the  invariabte  efteci  of  the 
aecounti  as  to  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus— a  view 
which  (i/.  14)  he  expressly  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
himself.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  postulate 
an  independent  source :  all  that  is  needed  is  unity  in 
the  fundamental  conception  of  the  mailer. 

(f|  Zahn(£iB/.gs3  =  2M7-"4o)derivesn 
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3  and  in  thai  of  19  /      In  i 


B  he  finds  n 
I    that   V 
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the  canonical  gospels, 
ever,  k,  14  simply  carries  further  what  is  lound  m  Lk. 
24aj)8  Ja.20i7;  v.n  is  an  adaptation  of  M1.2S19  to 
Pauline  and  Catholic  phraseology  ('world'  [liir/iaf], 
'preach  Ihe  gospel'  [KiifieBar  rh  (^yyAiiw]. 'creaiure' 
[kWitii]),  and  If  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  is 
4*50 
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SESURRECTION-  AND  ASGENSION-HABRATITES 

the  theory  thai  ibe  genuine 


d  thai  becomes  very  inlelUgible  after  Corj-- 
beare's  demoiistration  [ZNTU',  1 901,  pp.  375-388  :  cp 
Hi^i.  Joum.  I,  p.  96^)  thatevfii  Eusebius  down  to  335 
A.D.  read  nothing  as  to  this  in  Mt.  (cp  Mikistrv,  %  5  c). 
Verse  16  is  ihemosl  elaborated  dogmatic  or  the  apostolic 
and  post-aposlolic  time  (Acts  18  31 ;  Ministry,  §  36). 
The  casting-out  of  devils  in  <j.  17  rests  on  Mk.  671J  Ml. 
lOi  LIcSi  IO17.  the  speaking  with  new  tongues  (I'.r.. 
tanguagesof  foreign  peoples)on  Ads  2  i-t3(cpSr[litTUAL 
Gifts,  g  10) :  ■  they  shall  lake  up  serpents '  (i*.  iB)  is 
burrowed  partly  Trom  Acts  28  3-6  and  partly  from  ihe 
eipress  promise  of  Jesus  in  Lk.  IO19  ;  the  gift  of  healing 
of  diseases  by  layingon  of  hands  from  .-Vcis  28  a.  With- 
out limitation  to  the  method  by  imposition  of  hands  such 
a  gift  is  already  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  in  Mt.  10 1 
Lk.  9i.  and  is  eiercised  by  them  in  Mk.  S13  Lk.  06. 


The  drinkbia 
rw  ohich  n  ,h 


if  deadly  IK 


>n  with  in 


if  Ibe  : 


ii  dK  only  th 


ird of  lucEa  thing  in  the 
I  4").    To  «y  &  l™i. 


H'.y-iivt.    Nor  uihe  silMli 


ihejidni ;  whncfbrt  now  rEveal 
L  el  incnduUuiu 


It  ■&  very  euily  explnineU  u  being  1  glwa.^ 

(J)  The  conclusion  of  Mk.  betrays  no  acquaintance 
with  Jn.  21  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  say  with  confidence  that  the  author  had 
occasion  to  use  them  even  had  he  known  them.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  (17)  the  disciples  are  spoken  of  as  in 
Mk.I6ia  as  'mourning  and  weeping'  (waiovrrtt  saX 
iKoierrti).  But  this  collocation  of  words  is  quite 
current  (Lk.Si;  J. -is.  49  Rev.  I811 1519),  and  the  idea 
convej-ed  was  an  obvious  one  both  from  the  situalion 
itielf  and  also  as  fuiiilmeiii  of  the  prophecy  in  Jn.  I810, 
and  thus  b  no  proof  of  literary  dependence. 

If)  There  is  thus  no  particular  reason  why  ue 
should  assign  to  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  such  as 
.Vistion  the  authorship  of  so  meagre  an  eicerpt  as 
Mk.  I6t|-n  from  which  absolutely  nothing  new  is  to  be 


\n  wtiai  furnished  the 

juiiy  tbe  whole  pa»age 

(/)  Neither  11  there  much  greater  probalHlily  in  IbB  coiuecEure 
aCKe>dl(r£'M.24;a.4;6)lhatinO>n>-beare'iAnneniinMuiu. 
icripl  br  the  pre^yier  Ariaion  is  Dieanl  Ihe  Jewiih  Chrisiinn 
Ariuon  of  PelL  in  Pf  raa,  10  »hoin  Ibe  Malogue  between  Jason 
and  Pa^qtCQl  is  ailnbuled.    There  il  absolutely  ncrihJng  spedfic- 


»llyjew 


The 


Clbrislijin  in  lh< 


[bcT  part  of  ReH 


whom  Ibe  IHalc 
rbere'      '      ■ 


Mk.d 


logelher  the  tout  eotpeit  into 
.    Roch  i(  able  tenure  out  a 

ievi^ib-Cbri^lian  char.-icter  for  this  grouping  only  insomnch  aa 
ll-  b  assigned  ibe  linf  place. 

ti'>naf  Mk.]6^.>aand  Ihe  grouping  of  ihe  four  gospels  as  sole 

If,  however,  there  be  even  merely  an  element  of  truth 


lading '.ub  Solana  .'  . 

qui'  g'iven  above 

'ihe  usual  read 

M.  inUm^..  .40: 

KXnV.fnr 

ID  defend  Ibe  authemidl 

DflhuaDoendii. 

sides,  ihal  Ibe  >hole  passage  (ie9-»)  has  be 

ii  Hcb.  l.-,23.s. 

aie  niB»ni  in  Burgon,  L 
rigbtly.     They  lesl  only 

ail  Twh-t  Vera 

i/Mk.  (iBji), 

gniie  a*  capable  of  »uppe 
^l«9-»,  iflheynecei 

iling  Ihe  posterion 
aariry  implied  liien 

y  as  the  prioril, 

ISO 
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9.  Lort 

oondiulon  \ 

of  Hk. 


Doved  o 


It  of  it 


if  Mk.  1 


the  other  gospeb,  we  are  led  lo  the 
conjecture  that  what  it  stated  must  have 
been  alt  the  more  original  in  proportion 
as  the  othen  are  recent. 

(d)  Harnack  and  Rohrbacb  suppose  that  the  lost 
conclusion  was  what  lay  at  the  fotmdalion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peler  and  Jn.  21- 

Whal  is  said,  ibey  tbink,  was  to  Ihe  efleci  ibal  as  ibe  women 
•aid  nothing  about  what  had  occurred  at  the  sepulchre  (IS  e)  the 
diictplej  went  10  Galilee— not  11  the  command  of  Jesus  bni  (as 
in  the  Gospel  of  Peter)  of  ibeir  own  molion  and  in  deep  depres- 
Hon.  Here  Jesus  appeared  lo  a  uroup  ol  them  by  the  lake  as 
they  ware  Ashing  (so  far  the  Uospel  or^Peier)  and  lehablliiaied 
Peter  wbo  had  been  overwhelmed  with  a  hdk  of  his  guill  in 


c^onof  Mk. 

of^i^li™] 
Gospel  of  Ihe  1 


Ii  ihe'  belo 

hi'bLa's'L'"., ., 


iji    The  saying  d 


I  claim  for  the  geni 


(b)  Of  such  hypotheses  we  may  admit  everything  that 
can  be  based  upon  Mk.  I67.  Even  it  the  women,  as 
we  read  in  11.  a.  kept  silence  as  to  the  injunction  of  the 
angel,  it  still  remains  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  author,  it  was  the  divine  will  that  ■  the  disciples 
and  Peter'  should  go  10  Galilee  and  there  see  the  risen 
Jesus.     That  the  disciples  should  have  fulfilled  this  in- 


E  Gospel  of  Peter  by  the  fact  that  the  festival 
!ome  10  an  end;  according  to  Gospels.  §  13E11, 
is  a  quite  different  explanation.      In  any  case  it 


close  his  gospel  at  lfl8  ;  he  must  have  treated  al 
Calilcean  events  for  which  he  had  prepared  his  l-e 
From  the  remarkable  order  '  his  disciples  and 
*e  must  not  conclude  that  an  appearance  to  Ihe  di: 
was  titst  related  and  then  one  to  Peler ;  for  it 
said  that  his  disciples  and  Peter  will  see  him.  but 
his  disciples  and  Peier.'  All  «e  can  coniecturi 
any  confidence  is  that  Peter  it 


I  special  part ; 


ithelo 


vayoi 


^  played 


■)  What  » 
beyond  this  is  quite  u 
Peter  and  Jn.  21  have  ■ 
outset  from  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  apostles  on 
the  shore  of  Ihe  lake  are  not  the  same  (cp  g  ^d.  n.) 
That  Jn.  21  originally  was  a  description  of  the  lir^i 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  Is  in  itself  not  impossible  ; 
nothing  that  directly  indicates  it. 


There 


ould  fail 


k  the  Lord  wl 


^'^ITt. 


It  Dublica 


:n  ID  the  I 


'ecogniiiaii  if  tb 


diiough  the  enllie  book  (s 

some  extent  cS^nictrv?  T^^"  If  Ibrs'h^  ™  L«ver.  i 
words  a2K>ut  the  olqding  importance  of  the  beloved  diMrif 
(21  ao.14),  as  also  about  the  death  of  Peler  (SI  n/X  which  wou 

pans,  not  merely  Inorganially  allached  addi^i.  Vet  on 
more,  the  thought  thai  Jesus  instituted  ■  substiinie  for  t 
\^a  RuiH-c  fin  91  ,-,  >he  reminiscence  ef  this  Is  quite  nuiile! 

I  Rohrbnch  become  ^'ery  special 


{d)   Hamac 
involved 
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hy  Google 


genuine  txinclusioD  of  Mk. 


RESUBBECTION-  AND  ASOBNSION-NABBATIVBS 

:ihi[i|[  which  according  lo  v-  i 


3  hrst  appearance  of 
lEe  same  lime  in  agreement  wiih  the 
Cor.l&s,  and  uiih  that  in  L1l2434. 
which  Jesus  appeared  lo  Peter.  The 
eipnsision  of  Paul,  and  in  like  manner  (hat  of  Lk.. 
unquestionably  mean  :  to  I'eler  alone.  That,  however, 
is  eiactly  wlial  Jn.  21  does  not  say,  nor  yet  in  all 
probabilily  dkl  Ihe  Gospel  of  Peter. 

tn  Jn.  !1 7  not  only  is  Peter  not  the  only  one  to  fvco^nue 
Kohrboch  hai  recourse  lo  (he  coi^ccture  that,  in  [he  gcnuiae 

e  wuro  01  rtifiiiluliun,  ihe  oihcr  diaciplci  a^ri  from  F^icr 
rither,  like  the  ituapfes  at  £nunauB  whoH  *tyti  were 
I  ^  (Lk.  24 13)^  pravcntu  by  divine  ananBcmeni  from  TCcoE- 

isfiw,  or  ^rtrt  not  preKnt  at  all,  and 
byaiwl-^ 


f  another  ftparale  appeaiiincc  lo  the  elcvtn  (above, 
ick,  to  judge  by  hii  silcDCe.  doe>  not  accept  ibii,  bui 
I ^  1^  ^1  ji,^  more  unclear  how  fiij  (be  appear^ 

— -  -....  -.iclplen  u  to  be  held  the  same  as  an  Appearance 

lo  Pelir  (atone). 

(r)  If  such  an  appearance  cannot  be  assumed  to  hare 

tainly,  the  attempt  must  also  be  abandoned  lo  ini'est 

.   the  pas&age  wi(h  Ihe  nimbus  which  would  attach  lo  it  if 

ii  haJ  really  contained  the  full  oaitntive  of  uhnt  Paul 

andLk.(24M)< 


■nofjes 


The 


lost  conclusion  in  question  may  hiive  been  relatively 
more  original  than  the  canonical  and  extra-canonical 

safely  venture  lo  regard  it  as  having  been  absolutely  Ihe 


ilhasb 


10.  lOor.lSi-: 
InttMlf 
conildersd. 

appearai 


lothing  of  any  consequence  which 
goes  beyond  the  canonical — except 
(ultimately)  the  existence  of  an  inter\'al 
of  more  than  eight  days  between  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  his  first 
(3  5'} — and  thai  the  canonk:al  gospels 
are  ai  irreconcilable  variance  with  esch  other,  we  have 
litially  lo  turn  lo  the  narrative  of  PauL  It  has  bit^ 
badly.  Reimarus  and  Leasing  completely  ignoieil  it. 
The  entire  body  of  conservative  theology  denies  it  any 
decisive  importance,  and  (he  most  advanced  critical 
theology  in  injecting  all  Ihe  Pauline  epistles  of  course 
rejects  this  also.  It  ii  very  striking  to  observe,  how- 
ever, how  slight  are  Ihe  objections  tha(  can  be  brought 
against  it.  Let  us  take,  in  the  first  phce,  those  which 
are  urged  against  the  account  in  itself  considered. 

(a)  Steck  iSaUlf-.ln:,  i9M,  pp.  (Sc-igi)  inds  at  th*  very 
oulHt  ihal  the  word  'xukB  known'  <y>vfi^>i :  i  Cor.  Ii  0 
thours  Ihe  writer  lo  have  been  aware  that  he  was  mnking  a 

si^!^'  ihe  and  Unl-X  WM  new.  "The  mfwM  is  simnTI;  'a 

tly,  or  dcures  gently  lo  reproach  or  rebuke 
vlng  kept  it  m  mind.    The  remark  boldi 


food  hetfl  as  well  as 
(ftAcc--"'--  - 

P>ol  an. 


(he  (OS  that  wider  circle,  hinted  n' 
n  to  (he  Geniiies.  In  Ihli  caw,  howe 
a<k  why  the  author,  who  accordini 
lor  his  fancy,  should  have  clKHen 

T,  riot  before,  the  allrKed  irpr^wnt.it 


Le  DiigiAal  apostles  preach  m  ihe  manner  s(a(ed  b  the  pre- 
sding  con(ext,  aithoujjb  certainly  v-^/-.t  perhaps  also  t^  S, 
)  not  form  pail  of  the  preaching  ^  the  original  apostles. 


^h 

m  Manen  (/'-.-iu.  f-'^^'P^  .*'-">  «°J>  " 

Wi 

lactof 

.iai  of  Jesui,  whilu  in  the  la(Ur 

Zm^ 

grounds  into  which  this  fact  do»  n 
however,  that  if  a  thing  leit^  up 

lf"mns 

be  noted. 

K"i 

dun  one,  i(  U  quite  liilinc  thai  these  should  be  m( 
naratelv.    BesiJes.  in  E»int  of  fact,  the  resunectk^i  of 

J«us  i!  returned 

o  in  P.  »  a,  having  a  bearing  u 

pan    the 

"fn 

««her  poin 

made  by  Van  Mancn  Is  (hat  'w 

(i+ft.) 

W\i' 

f.  6,  but  no(  ill  i:  5*-.   That,  however,  really 

Ih^'^ 

KldiiLm  in  I..  6  'of  whom  the  Br« 

'se 

hWn 

t'-S 

and,  mo 

nova,  he  considers  U  (o  be  brouEhi"  in  too  la(e 

■ocban 

ob.er.'aiion 

whethe 

uiUaUveornot.     Bnt  here  aeain  i 

maybe 

replied 

hallbeCo. 

nihians  either  knew  or  could  have 

nfomled 

th^mse 

e  (wdve.  whiUl  Ihe  com  was  dille 

the  son. 

i^f)ia 

which  Van 

Manen  takes  paiiieular  ejiceptin 
re  Idtndcal  with  the  '.Peier  and  the 

on  the 

Mi'msi 
(/>F 

ha(  (he)'  a 

twelve- 

our^^^n, 

alion  of  himself  (l&q)  as  the  leas 

of  (b= 

apostles 

d  by  Van  Manen  as  no!  in  ^leem 

cnl  wiih 

bisclaimtoapceiol 

crankandaulhori.y{1.4.i0,y;il 

6).   Vet 

'not  I,  but  (he  eracvof  God.'  Deudes,  the  slight  aeainst 
wootd  be  unintclligihie  on  the  cart  of  an  admirer  of  his  ir 
second  centiuy ;  it  k  intellKiWe  only  in  the  moulb  of 
himself,  who  elsewhere  also  shows  himself  as  ready  to  hui 

(^)  A  fiinher  aiffument  of  Van  M.inen  (p.  ir6)  is  thu 
ISa-io  (ha  life  of  the  apostis  is  looked  back  upon  as  alp 


Miild  q 


of   Jes 


e  well  h 


.  no  difficulty  ought  lo  be  caused  by 
fall  he  appeared  lo  me  also.  *  Paul 
ve  been  aware  thai  since  llic  appcar- 
de  to  hims<.'lf,  no  oih.;r  had  been 
those  which  he  himself,  according 
lo  1  Cor,  12 1-4  i6,  afterwards  lived  to  experience,  none 
approached  lo  that  of  Damascus  in  fundamental  import- 
ance ;  (bus  he  bad  all  the  mote  occasion  to  close  his 
series  with  it.  because  his  tirsi  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus 
may  itself  have  occurred  a  considerable  time  after  Ihe 
other  appearances  {%  36  [/]].  and  importance  attached 

rather   than    to  the   number  of  visions  such   persons 


For  the  n 


,  Brandt  (414/)  gi 


u  un-Pauline  only  one 
■e  been  borrowed  by  a 


(^r^a)  does  n«  Ut^^^t  Paul,  ^r  iulcnutes  a^t^^r'i™ 
■linh.    There  u  some  dimculty,  therefore    ' 


apostles,'  whom  no  on*  can  assen  to  have  belonged  di«inctly  1    ^'"^  t^^^U  '^f"  *""  aciually  cbo«n  ihis  ejcpretision.    To 

to  the  Jewish-tUrvuian  or  10  (he  Geniile-Chrinlian  cirelef  '    "««  '"»  ^'liculty  we  may  perhaps  suppow  thai  I*:iul  is  IjkinE 

(c)  Whether  (he  orijinat  aposlles  included  in  their  ptenching  "P  •  t*"f*  """^i  "*1,  «™  "■«  nKainM  him  by  way  of 

b1»  thiis  that  JcMS  had  appeared  to  Panl.  may  be  regarded  Ms  "P™^^-  becaose  after  all  it  has  some  apnlicabihiy  10  his  case. 

mutiionaUe  in  view  of  ihStMralned  reladons  with  Paul.    At  This  (hcory  i^ildnlw  best  explain  lhe_  definite  aHK-lclbefore 

an  earlier  date,  howei-«^  when  the  chuiches  of  Jndaa  glodfied  t^"'*'  *'""  "  "P™i«"l  """"  m  AV  nor  in  RV  (  one 


....  wever,  wnen  me  enurcnes  nf  Jndza  elorilied 

(-....I  ill  PaiUICal.  1  >)/:>  the>- certainly  prockdnect  it. »nce  (he 

but  have  seemed  (o  (hem  10  he  ihe  greatest  triumph  M  (he  new 
religion.    .\ci:or<lingly,  Paul  might  very  well  nsiume  that  they 

afl^tmed  that  he  sa)i  so:   for  I 
verbs  no  longer  depend,  as  in  cp. 


9>  aiE  all 


by  any  means  he  poi^lively 
m  iCTar.ISs  onwards  the 
S, on  'how  ihat'(oTi)',  the 


Thai  I  Cor,lSi-ii  is  dependent  on  the  Gospels  has 
been    pronounced   impossible  even    by  Steck,    since  it 
■  IS  ap])«\ranccs  of  l<-;iis  which 
1  found  there.     It  Is  only  tlie 
dale  of  I  Cor.  that  Sleek  dis- 


(he  a 


11.  ICw.lS  — 
old«rth»B 
the  Goapala. 

(fl)  Steck  regards 


erininly  historical  that  tl 


hy  V_H^H^IVH^ 


RBSnEBEOTION-  AND  ASOENSION-NABKATIVBS 


6m  news  of  it 


lion  of  Jesus  was  brought  by 
me  women,  in  ine  omission  of  this  point  from  i  Cor. 
be  finds  an  artificial  touch  :  th«  more  naive  represeata- 
ijon  is  thai  of  the  Gospels. 

Evm  ir  ii  be  cnuucd  for  ihe  tronicnt  ihat  the  namdve  about 
tbe  wonxn  at  ihc  Kpukhre  is  tusloricnl^  the  Ulilude  of  con- 
lervaiive  itreolory  itself  thows  ihal  the  prioiily  of  ibe  goApeia 
hy  Da  meaos  ftJlowa,  for  Ibal  theology  «Iributw  lo  the 
bBlnrka]  Pau\,  who  wrote  his  epiulei  befoie  the  Bospels  were 
composed,  a  dclibciare  siicticc  abotii  the  womeo.    If^  however, 


>  iiJi  lo  uy  0 


:pl-5)- 


{i)  Sleek  conjectures  further  that 
I  tor.  pnrtially  agrtei  with  the  Gospels,  had  been 
drawn  by  both  from  a  common  source.  Thus  the 
nppeannce  lo  the  500  is  perhaps  a  modification  of  the 
original  account  of  what  happened  at  Pentecost.  The 
iwo  accounts  are,  however,  totally  different.  Sleek 
resiHis  lo  his  conjecture,  only  bei^use  he  finds  the 
apphciiion  of  the  vision  -  hypothesis  to  the  case  of 
500  men  al  once  too  difficult.     As  to  this  see,  however. 

(c)  The  appearance  to  James  iu  1  Cor.  is  considered 
by  Sleek  lo  be  derived  from  the  source  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  from  that  Gospel  itself.  Here, 
however,  the  qnestion  arises :  ^^'hich  is  the  niore 
original  ?  The  hare  slaiemeni  '  he  .ippeared  10  James,' 
or  ihe  incredible  fable  discussed  above  (§  4a,  ^)?  In 
fact  the  qoeslion  comes  up  in  a  still  more  general  form  : 
W-hkh  U  the  more  original— the  bare  narralive  of  Paui 
as  a  whole,  or  thai  of  the  Gospels?  In  tiself  considered, 
>  uanalive  so  brief  as  that  given  in  i  Cor,  16  could. 
doubtless,  be  regarded  as  a  later  excerpt,  as  we  have 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  Mk.  Iflj-"  (§  8*,  c).  Bui 
Ihe  distiDclion  in  the  Mk.  appendix  is  just  this,  that  the 
eicerpl  is  cha/aclerjsed,  not  by  its  bareness,  but  by  its 
ejnbodying  the  mosl  legendary  features.  Its  freedom 
from  such  features  will  always  speak  in  favour  of  the 
priority  of  i  Cor.  15.  so  long  as  the  spuriousness  of  the 
entire  epislle  remains  unproven.  As  to  this  last  cp 
Galatians.  93  1-9.  Iikdeed,  were  one  compelled  to 
give  up  the  genuineness  of  the  epislle  as  a  whole,  il 
would  still  be  necessary  to  affirm  with  Biandl  (415) 
thai  Ihe  high  aniiquity  of  15i-ii  (before  the  Gospels 
had  arisen )  stands  fast  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
its  belonging  lo  i  Cot.  Not  is  Ihe  question  why  the 
Uospels.  if  they  are  later,  have  passed  over  bo  much 
that  is  given  in  i  Cor.  16  unanswerable  (see  g  33 1). 

If  wc  may  vailure  to  assume  the  priority  of  the 
Pauline  account  to  Ihat  of  Ihe  Gospels,  the  main 
question  will  be  whether  "    ' 


^n  of  j"es. 


IS  of  tb 


le  Gospels.  Ihe  idea  that  he 
has  done  so  would  nevo-  have  occurred  to  any  one. 
For  Paul  nothing  less  than  Ihe  truth  of  Christianity 
rested  upon  the  actuality  of  the  resurreclton  of  Jesus 
(iCor.  15i4/.  17-19).  Paul  himself  had ' once  found  il 
impossible  to  believe;  he  knew,  Iherefore.  how  strong 
was  the  inclination  to  disbelief.  All  the  more  carefully, 
therefore,  must  he  have  sought  10  inform  himself  of 
even.-thiiig  that  could  be  said  in  its  support.  During 
hs  fifteen  d^ys'  visit  lo  Peter  and  James  (Gal.  1 ,8/  ), 
he  had  the  best  opportunity  lo  perfect  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  ill  the  mosl  authentic  manner.      In  Corinth 


r  according  10  the  argument  of  Paul  (i  Cor. 
1^11 1«  I.  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  w.-is  disputed,  and 
the  entire  basis  of  the  Christian  church  called  in 
question.  In  I5n-sB  Paul  presents  ei'ery  possible 
argument  wherewith  lo  confute  the  deniers  of  Ihe  resur- 
rection ;  is  it  in  these  circumstances  conceivable  that  he 
could  have  passed  over  any  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of 
JesDs,  whilst  yet  holding  thai  resurrection  to  be  the 
find  and  most  important  fad  wherewith  to  silence  his 
~  "at  indeed  his  ver?  manner  of  expressing 
♦JS7 


with  -then  .  .  .  neit  .  ,  . 
next  .  .  ,  then  .  .  .  lastly '  (cira  .  .  .  Hcira  .  .  . 
f»eiTO  .  .  .  riTB  .  .  .  inxaror  ;  Ifis-8)  he  guarantees 
not  only  chronological  order  but  also  completeness. 

The  only  point  which  one  can  venture  along  with 
Brandt  (413)  lo  leave  open,  is  whether  Paul  here  is  only 
IS   1  nnr  IK  •  "P™i'"B  '  fi^ed  number  of  appearances 


app«M«iic«i. 


,   habit  I 


1  the 


ofjB 


evcrjwheie, 


Noo  it  is  not  inconce>%^b!e  thai  fr 

,^'\o   be  aR«Kd"^lh   a^lmlT^ta^."  «  * 

thaloflhoae  receivn!  byPavl  himKlf.only  ihe  fin 

■nee  for  G«pel  criiicism  of  the  Inline  account  1 
category  of  acconnti  which  PauI  miffht  concvivabl; 
djcuDiAancea  very  well  have  omjtteil,  Ihat  10  the  t' 
al  Emmatu — a  singularly  characten^ic  ruuralive 
doe*  not  belong ;  and  alill  less  do  Ihe  other  e»pe] 
which  all  of  laem  speak  of  appeacances  of  faus  1 
profninenl  persoiu  knowp  to  ancient  Chnstianity,  ani 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Paul  only  ei 
appearances  of  Jesus  ;  he  does  not  describe  tiiem.  It 
14.  1  Cor  IB-  "'"  ^"^°^  ^  illegiiimate  10  argue 
•isBiu  Hiiuie  noihing   of    any    special    circumstances 

11UUW1.VU1      jjj^  jjj,  jj^j  appieiu^nce.     Siill,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  Ihat  we  are  at  liberty  10  regard 
IS  ale,   or    penmtted 


himself  10  be  touched,  i 


wbul 


ince.  and  go  50  far  beyond  Ihe  mere  fact  of  his  having 
jeen  seen,  that  Paul,  had  he  known  them,  could  not 
ml  have  mentioned  them,  unless  he  deliberately  chose 
0  let  slip  the  most  important  proofe  for  his  conlemion. 
Il  is  a  [real  mistake  lo  reply  that  Paul  kntir  Ihai  Jesus  had 
aieo       _  _   _   a  louc.      ,_  ul  jajsed  o™-  as       uig  incMi- 


kiiigdoDi  of  God  (1  Cor.  15  coX  When  this  «  said,  ii  is  Hghily 
preMiHiosed  indeed  that  Paul  lecarded  the  ri^u  Christ  u 
being   already  eialled    to   heaven  (cp  |  lit).     This  doctrine. 

Christian  ;  as  a  Jew  lie  knew  no  other  conception  of  the  lesui- 
recilon  than  that  whicti  thought  of  all  fbrois  of  lift  in  the  fuiuie 
world  as  tuadly  reproducing  those  of  the  present  (cp  |  irrX 
If,  afcordiuEly,  be  had  heanTflotn  eyemlneSKS  thai  Jesus  W 

cellenlly  with  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  which  he  enletlained 

accordinely  does  noi  prove  that  Paul  knew  that  }tBa  bad 

beard  anything  oftba  kind. 

That  Paul  knew  of  the  empty  sepulchre,  also,  can  he 


only  i, 


onjunc 


IB.  1  Cor.  IB    '!;"    f°'    pailicular    reasons    he    kept 
BBiiuicun.       jjj  j^Ij  f^  jjj^jj  fj£|jpn5  [„  ,  (^of  i4j^ 

Even  on  the  assumption  that  i^'.  jji-jj  are  genuiiie 
(which,  in  view  of  Ihe  inconsistency  with  II  j  13  and  the 
iotroductionofU34/ after  H40  in  DEFG.elc.  is  1  cry 
questionable)  Ihe  words  are  directed  only  against  the 
intervention  of  women  in  the  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation and  merely  on  grounds  of  decorum  ;  by  no 
means  against  the  testimony  of  women  as  lo  a  matter 

1  iL  is  <]uiie  itleKiiiniale  10  find  a  testimony  10  the  empty 
sepulchre  m  Paul's  '  that  he  hath  been  raised '  (uTi  eyifyfpTcu  ; 

w,i4  uwtW^Ui  ^rfyfnVbv  mran^cT  'and'  r>nA  and  ibprchy  seemit 


If  he  rally  ki 


ofjes. 


m  the  fact  of  U 


.    If,  lu 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 
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mportaoce  and  one    i    is  lighi  «  may  iurkm  Lk.  tl 


regard  to  which  they  alone  ■ 


^"        '^{A^'L 


(*|  Not  less  wide  of  the  mark  is  the  olher  explanation 
of  Taul'a  silence  upon  the  empty  sepulchre,  thai  the 
idea  of  a  rcanimation  of  (he  dead  body  did  not  fit  in 
with  his  theology.  It  it  were  indeed  the  fad  thai  his 
theology  was  opposed  to  this,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
thai  this  theology  of  his,  canie  into  being  only  nfier  his 
conversion  to  Christianity.  When  he  tirst  came  to 
a  Jew  and  therefore 


it  ii  irut,  in  k'D  and  tomt  Ok 
shomr  iorai  should  be  the  man 

i  D  u^rra).  would  convey  the  far 

uldhavebMnlimite 


u'g^&^in 


J«t 


Ihc  t 


It  ift  highly  ^rotable 


I  all  ii 


a^  reanimalion  of  the  body  (§  tj  i). 
he  had  become  a  believer,  he  certainly  held  whi 
been  imparled  to  him  about  Jesus  to  be  n 
arrangement,  he  had  no  occasion  nhalever  to  all 
conception.  Thus  nothing  then  prevented  him 
believing  that  the  grave  w.is  found  empty — 


reports 


3  hindrano 


the  wording  of  i  Cor,  tl 
believing. 
That  J«uswBi  buried  and  thai  'he  has  been  raised'ftCkH. 

of  ibe  body  in  mind.  It  i)  corren  ta  say  that  Paul  has  aban- 
doned the  }eiviih  conceplion  in  so  far  ai  he  figures  la  himself  the 
body  of  Jesiu  a>  beins  lUte  the  dead  at  >he  La^t  Day,  who '  shall 
be  ni^  incotTvptible,'  and  like  the  bodies  of  those  who  shall 
lhenbeaUvaandwha'«haUbechanEed'(<Coi.l$4a-ti}.  The 
ri«eil  Jeiua  therefore  was  incapable  of  tatlng  or  uf  being  touched 
(uell  14.17'):  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  u  rise  from  ihe 
dead  his  body  mutt  needs  come  forth  from  the  gnve,  otherwise 

individual  imiMdiately 


wiihoui 


db,-a 


(<-)  In  any  case  the  dating  of  Ihe  ascen^n  as  having 
happened  lale  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  is  con- 
firmed by  Barn.  159;  'We  keep  holy  Ibe  eighth  day 
(i.e.,  Sunday)  ...  in  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead  and,  after  appearing,  wenl  up  10  heaven '  (i^o^i- 
TJ)r  THtllKW  TTir  ^iuiir  .   .   .   4w  ri  Kai  i  'IiTiToiii  iriOTti 


k.  169-^ 


early 


t  (he  foundation  i  in  all  probability  .ilso  by  Jn. 
20 1711.  according  10  which  on  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection Jesus  is  not  yet  ascended  and  in  the  evening 
already  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples. 

Je»is  has  been  g^urilkd,  in  other  words  after  his  eialuiiion  10 
Iieaven  where  he  is  encompassed  by  glory  {tifa-).     Thai  Jous 

isntnidicled  1^  what  is  said  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day 


I  of  glory  with  Christ;  but  ii 


Mher  hand  it  perfect! 
Hohr  Spirit  is  o"" 
wlUtiywhocan 


ei^hr  dap  afterwards  (SO??). 


(cj  Relatively  the  most  rettsonable  suijgestion  is  that 
Paul  is  silent  regarding  the  empty  sepulchre  (though 
acquainted  with  the  fact)  because  he  fears  that  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  women  will  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression.  This,  however,  is  to  mis- 
judge Paul.  If  he  knew  and  believed  what  was  reported 
about  the  empty  grave  he  must  of  course  have  reg.irdcd 
the  participaiion  of  the  women  as  a  dirine  appointment : 
and  just  as  he  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
although  aware  that  in  so  many  quarters  il  was  regarded 


wt>uld  h 

of  God  whereby  worn 

to  the  truth  of  (he  res 

Before   proceeding 

1(.  a™--™  ^l"™'"' 


s  (Rom.  1 ,6 


ashan 


d  of  ai 


15.  i 


r   final   conclusions, 
he  accounts  of  the 


I    he  is  thought  o- 

From  the  father,  that  is,  fron.  ■»«■%.,■  ^.v 
{J)  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  disti 
Bnm. .  and  Mk.  I69-70  by  this,  that 
still  cimtinuine  10  appear  on  earth  a 
When  Jesus  foretells  his  coming  agali 
from  the  connection  with  t-v.  iS/  that  ) 
the  Holy  Spitil.  with  whom,  in  fact,  a 
8 17  he  u  idenliciiL  On  Ihe  oiher  lun 
the  same  thoiighl  la  expressed  in  lA  le  19 
ye  >hall  see  me  T  ipeaks  strongly  for  ih. 
ances  of  the  risen  Jesus  are  inlended  ;  so 

a  r«eive  botlL*      °"  '"  "'' 

(i)  The  original  cf 
presen'ed  ii 


U)  The  view  which  is  found  in  all  books  of  docti 
ind  which  underlies  the  observance  of  the  ecclcsiasi 
feasl  of  the  ascension,   that  Jesus  was  taken  up  i 


and 


nved  u 


0  heaven 


upon  Acts  I39  llSji 
datum  which  diil  not 
Acts  till  lale  in  life. 


H  by  (h 


'ebeen  I 


It  Ihe  <: 


Lt  made  plain  1 


God'IJh 
11313641-40  Kira 
(which  had  Wn  1 


.    The  sua 


It  the  bar 

lalural  Id  proportion  to  the  lateness  of 

iiH  appearing.    Nfoses  passes  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  wilh 

God  when  receiving  the  law  (Ex.>4M);   acconling  to  1  Esd. 

"     i  spends  forty  days  in  dictating  afresh  the  OT 

lost  in  the  desiniciion  of  Jeniulem  in  i86)  and 


s  thereafter  1 


a  single  act,  Jesus  is 
taken  up  directly  from  the  grave,  or  from  Ihe  under- 
world, into  heaven."  Any  direct  proof  forihis.  ii  is  true, 
can  hardly  be  adduced  apart  from  Ihe  Gospel  of  Peler 
(above,  g  5  j) ;  Ihe  proof  lies  in  the  silence  of  the  NT 
writers  as  (o  a  special  act  of  ascension.      In  particular. 

in  I  Cor.  154-6,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  according  10 
Lk. ,  the  appearances  to  Peter  and  (he  apostles,  etc. 

Ihe  other  hand  undoubtedly  occurred  afier  that  event ; 
and  yet  Paul  uses  with  reference  to  (hem  all  (he  same 
word  'was  seen'  (tS^q.  on  which  see  below.  %  17  a). 


if  the. 


ill-known  fact  Ihal  Ihe  ai 


apologetic  ude  Ihi 

— "  '"uown  fact  111 ..._  . 

^ted  that  LI1-,  thi 


{b)  In  his  gospel  the  author  of  Acts  has  as: 
nscension  to  a  lime  lale  in  (he  evening  of  Ihe  1 

Lk.  cann«  really  have  i 
g  ascended  at  night  am 


ndt  (J7S-377)  thinks  Lk.  ca. 


. .  .  Kigge^tetl  Ihat  LI1-,  through  failun 
ly  have  foand  himself  compelled  la  report  Ihc 
;  briefly  and  inexacdy.  that  it  kis  posubte  lor 

le  mean!  10  place  il  forty 


.|»?[Wt4DJ«ui  remain, 
"t  (H5  days) ;  according  to  Phlit  Stfkia, 
4059 


hites/a^ltenTi.lj    I 
'—  ~  the  Ethiopic    , 


n  forced,  ^ 


zf  setting  Ibis  forth 
ceived  that  the  paper  was 


IS  knowledge. 
Jripnally  m^y 

cd  »-iih  tWs^ 
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til.  Eph.l»(snd  wiih  ttfn.nce  lo   ibe    i    Precisely  for  this 
Eph. -Js/)  place  iht  sitting  Mlhe  right  hand    I    j^  suDDose  that  ! 


^. ,ib. -3/^)  place  ih?  sitLinffai  Ihc  right  hand 

iDunn^auiy  after  iht  death  of  Jesiu;   Eph-i^/l  places  over 


(uiM~)  >tal   raiHS 
■  who  brDoglkt    up ' 


a  deniit 


arlh  after  the 


ippear. 


vayvfUt)    of    Heb. 
blood,'  »hich  acco 

-ilhout  violence,  iJd  easily  fitl^  i>'7be 
dHcvpreuton  'goa  bdore  you  irioGalil 
^^r  r.AuUi«-XML.lfl7=Mt.  28t,  toasi 
-'^-  ■Timey  from  the  iepulchre  to  GaJi'—  ' 


:t,(^ut 


idkalcd  by  the  writer') 
;  be  miut  bavc  ihouKht 

ItKIioD  KSIs  on  th<  fact 
uv  that  all  jiutboKiy  has 
.    Ai  regards  Mk.  we  can 


nirpoAc  of  the  cprcuion  is  ^ply  \ 
bk  diidplei  in  Galilee  in  order  till 
Ibcre,  and  ibit  he  can  very  well  hat 
Mt.  this  intenveiation  is  directly 

that  in  SS  IS  J»Lis  is  already  able  li 

Irom  Mt.  in  this  respect.     In  Clem.  Rom..  Hennas,  Polyiar^ 
^lokenof  in  the  Z>')a'wW(ihislBsi,  it  ou^i  id  be  added,  indeed, 

Bct  (see  VoQ  Schuben.  Ctmf.  Jei  fitttdafelriri.  Bnufilin- 

'^^^'rtrlimll  '^^itt,  i.  1  ft  ^."Gmk^'iUd.  iZTL/. 
[cbap.  ISI,  Gernum  in  Raabe.  ri/ii.  1 3,  I  a,  end)  uyi  similntly 

II. — Determination  of  Outward  Facts. 

The  original  coDc«piion  of  (he  ascension  as  set  forth 

JD  Ibe  preceding  seclioa  will  supply  us  directly  with 

IT  BmI        """^   guidance   when   we   proceed   lo 

ijir^l.      ihe    task    of    disentanglinp    the    real 

.»»J^»Zr  historical  facts  regaiding  the  resurrec- 

RPPMIUCM.    ,|^„  j^^  ,(,g  multitude  of  the  accounts 


ances  preceding  the  fin  a 

(*)  That  the  n^en  Jesus  ate  or  was  touched  was  neier 
observed.       Not    only  does   I'aul   say  nothing   of  any 

the  nature  of  a  being  appearing  from  heaven.  Flesh 
and  bones,  nhi(.-h  are  atlriUited  to  Jesus  in  Lk.21». 
assuredly  he  had  nol ;  he  really  made  his  appearances, 
although  it  is  eji]ffessly  denied  in  the  verse  Just  cited, 
as  spirit  (vvctfia)  in  the  sense  in  which  the  angels  are 
spirits  (ri>fii/iaTa  :  Heb.  1  tt|.  On  this  point  the  Jeuish 
Christians  most  certainly  agreed  with  Paul  |§  15^)90 
&r  as  (he  person  of  Jesus  was  concerned. 
current  a  conception  of  a  resiiirection  with  a  new  eanhly  body, 
or  Elijah  (MlTei^.iX^  ™^  howveTwas  not  thTonly  eonl 


frocjes, 


.n  be  as  tb 


angc 


of  God  (Mk.  11 


« that  i 


the  body  of  tbeir  ri«n  Lort 


«ild  be  inILt  of 


began.    Not  only  x 


"^'.y}^ 


'^" 


(->; 


That  account  is  titled 
e  of  the  appearances  made 
.  also  to  others,  for  he  would 
not  have  employed  the  same  word  'was  seen'  (i«pBr))  if 
anything  had  been  known  to  him  by  which  the  appear. 
ance  made  to  himself  was  distinguished  from  those 
which  others  bad  t«*ived. 

(^1  Appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  did  actually  occur  ; 
that  is  lo  say,  the  followers  of  Jesus  really  had  the  im- 
pression of  having  seen  him.  The  historian  who  will 
have  it  that  the  alleged  appearances  are  dua  merely  to 
legend  or  10  invention  must  deny  not  only  the  genuine- 
Di^ss  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  but  also  the  historicity  of 
Jesus  altogether.  The  great  difference  between  the 
allestation  of  the  nativity  narratives  and  thai  of  those 
of  the  resurrection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  resurreclion  arose  simultaneously  with  the  occur- 
rences 10  which  they  relate. 

(i)  The  idea  held  regarding  the  occurrences  was  that 
Jestis  made  his  appearances  from  heaven  (S  16,  t].  He 
ibiu  had  the  D.tiure  of  a  heavenly  being.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  angels  were  the  most  familiar  type  of  this 
order  of  being  —  the  angels  who  can  show  themselves 
aii}nirbere  and  again  disappear. 

U)  It  was  thought,  as  matter  of  course,  that  after 
each  appearance  Jesus  relumed  into  heaven.  So 
regarded,  each  appearance  ended  with  an  ascension. 

1  The  order  b  t  Tim.  ft  16  where  **as  received  ap  in  glory' 
H.,mf^  <r  Ufe)  comes  after  'irai  preached  to  the  nation!. 


the  boiA.    There'^TliMt . 

Jesus  which  Paul  himself  had  and  imputed  b 
with  regard  to  the  future  reiuiTeclion  of  all  1 
pana  company  with  tltem,  in  so  far  as  he  thin 
tion  body  of  believers  as  being  as  heavenly  a 
and  blood  as  was  the  tesuireclion  body  of  Jest 

by  the  later  Gentile  Christians  who  taught  thi 


Mesuah  and  I>an.T  13 
""'  e«r      ^^ 
I  body  of 


Chrisi 


o"nr' 


X^manMm.  M  MiNisiBV.  |  17,  --.  and, 

-, ,._.Wi^m;He™a«,,r;M.y.T»rJqstin,i).w/ 

Co, end;  1  Clem.  Rom.*  1  Uj,  etc,  and  already  idem-Mj). 
That  the  Pharisaic,  and  accgtdinflyalHxbeptiiniiivcChrisiiaii, 

expeciaiionlookedfbr  a  reanimation  of  the  body  appears  in  «-^^ 


Kivable  f 


sition  of  the 


of  ideas  ai  that  in  Mk.  l«i;/Cig,  only 
ferent  turn  :  the  command  of  Je»us  that 
cb  him  and  believe  in  bin  was  fulfilled 


:.Tiay:i4iiMi.n5i  ActtSji  Rev.Wii. 
!s  this  coTTecily  in  ^»(.  aviii.  1  J,  1 .4.  «/ iff. 

ly  in  S/  a.  B  i*.  |  163,  that  by  the  eipreision 
er  body'  (/^ttafiaivrtv ilt '^por  9itita)  he  b^ti 

{/)  On  Ihe  olber  hand,  it  b  fully  to  be  believed  that 
men  had  the  impression  that  they  saw  in  full  reality 
(below.  S  34  i.  c.  d)  the  wounds  which  Jesus  had  received 
on  the  cross,  or  perhaps  even  perceived  thai  be  showed 
them.  The  form  which  men  beheld  must  of  course  show 
Ihe  most  complete  resemblance  10  that  which  Jesus  bore 
upon  earth,  and  10  this,  alter  the  crucilixion,  the  wounds 
(not,  however,  the  wound  in  the  side.  Ihe  spear-thrust 
being  unhisiorical ,  see  John,  Son  op  Zebedee,  §  13  d) 
necessarily  belonged.  As  the  form  of  the  risen  Jesus 
at  the  same  time  appeared  in  heavenly  splendour  and 
created  the  certainty  that  Jesus  had  vanquished  death 

a  possibility  that  in  the  case  of  many  10  whoni  he  appeared 
attention  was  not  Hied  upon  his  woimds.  It  is  particu- 
larly easy  to  suppose  this  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

(^1  From  the  nature  of  the  appearances  as  described, 
it  is  further  quite  possible  that  they  occurred  even  when 
the  witnesses  found  themselves,  as  In  Jn.201936,  shut 

Jesus  was  taken  up  into  heaven  direct  from  the  apart- 
ment. Even  if  one  entertains  doubts  as  to  whether  tbe 
authors  cited  had  enough  certain  information  to  enable 
them  to  say  that  this  actually  was  so  in  the  cases  which 
they  give,  it  still  has  to  be  acknowledged  thai  the  state, 
meni  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  appear- 


other  hand,  then 


c  drawn  from  the 


biGoogle 
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laid  on  Ihe  fact  that 


va.rioiis  accounts  one  deduction  which  goes  very  deep  : 

1  ■   Mn  wml     "°  words  were  heard  from  the  risen 

Wrf^  J"'"-     (")  At  first  sight  the  hearing  of 

U9WU.  words  might  appenr  not  lo  be  encluded 

by  ihc  simple  ■  was  seen  '  (a^ftj)  of  Paul.      It  is  lo  be 

noted,   however,   that  where   Paul  speaks   of  having 

'    received  messages  from  heaven,   he  expressly  specifies 

■revelations '  (dinwraXii^nt)  as  well  as  ■  visions '  (4irT«iria< ; 

a  Cor.  12 1-4).  and  where  the  distinction  is  employed  it 

is  clear  that  spoken  words  come  under  the  former  not 

the  latter  category. 

fi]  As  against  this,  appeal  will  doubtless  be  made  to 
the  reports  in  Acts  as  to  the  appearances  of  Jesus  to 
Patil  on  the  journey  to  Damascus.  Not  successfully, 
however ;  they  contradict  one  another  so  violenlly 
(see  AcTj.  §  3)  that  it  is  difhculi  to  imagine  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  possible  for  an  author  to  take  them 
up  into  his  book  in  their  present  forms,  not  lo  speaJt  of 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  ihem  in  points  where  they 
are  unsupported  by  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In  these 
epistles,  there  is  not  the  sl^hiest  countenance  for  the 
belief  that  Paul  heard  words,  although  he  had  the 
atrongesl  motives  for  referring  to  them  had  he  been 
in  a  position  10  do  so.  It  is  on  the  appearance  on  the 
journey  10  Damascus  Ihal  he  bases  his  claim  to  have 
been  called  to  the  aposlolale  by  Jesus  himself.  The 
claim  was  hotly  denied  by  his  opponents  :  it  was  lo  bis 
interest,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  everything  that  could 
validly  be  adduced  in  ils  support.  In  pressing  it  {i  Cor. 
Bi,  'Am  I  not  an  apostle?')  he  assuredly  would  not 
have  stopped  short  at  the  question,  '  Have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  our  Lord?'  had  he  been  in  a  position  to  go  on 
and  ask,  '  Has  he  not  himself  named  me  his  apostle  ? ' 
with  such  words  engraven  on  his  memory  as  those  we 
read  in  Acts»S  22 10  or  (above  all)  28 16-18.  The 
analogy  of  the  angelic  appearances  cited  above  (S  i/e) 
thus  no  longer  holds  good.  Words  are  heard  from 
angels  ;  no  words  were  heard  from  Jesus. 

(f )  What  holds  good  of  the  appearance  to  Paul  is  true 
also  (seeg  174)  of  the  others  of  which  we  read.  If,  loo. 
we  apply  a  searching  examination  to  the  words  which 
have  been  reported,  it  is  precisely  the  most  characteristic 
of  them  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  most  irresistibly  con- 
strained to  abandon.  The  request  for  food  and  the 
invitation  lo  touch  the  wounds  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
(Lk.24M4<  Jn.20»j}  are,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  17*, 
inadmissible.  So  also,  as  has  been  seen  in  §  iG<.  the 
saying.  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father  (2O17). 
The  power  to  forgive  sins  or  to  declare  them  unforgiven 
(20  >3)  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  cannot  be  handed 
over  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  (see  MfNISTRV.  §  4).  The 
doctrine  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  was  necessary  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  appointment  is  invariably  brought  forward 
by  Paul  as  the  gospel  that  had  been  made  manifest  to 
himself  alone  and  must  be  laboriously  maintained  in  the 
face  of  its  gainsayers  ;  how  triumphantly  would  he  not 
have  been  able  to  meet  them  had  he  only  heard  the  least 
suggestion  Ihal  the  men  of  the  priniitive  church  had 
heard  the  same  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself 
in  the  manner  recorded  in  Lk.S435-i7  44-46  1  Once 
more,  how  could  the  original  apostles  have  been  able  to 
call  themselves  disciples  of  Jesus  if,  after  having  been 
sent  out  by  him  as  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  (Lk. 
2247/  Ml[.16i6  and  the  canonicil  text  of  Mt.28ig). 
they  actually  made  it  a  stipulation  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  9)  that  their  activity  was  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Israel  ?  As  for  the  lexl  of  Mt.  26 19 
on  baptism  and  the  triniiarian  formula,  see  MlNlSTBY, 
§  s«,  ep  f/iii.  Jenm,,  Oct.  190a,  pp.  103-108  ;  and 
onJn.21,j-==seenbove.  §9^.     - 

Id   fMIlM  ^^  equally  important  point   is  that 

U.B«Sni^f    ""^     ^"'    app-^aranccs    happened    in 
ti.7«Ii       Galilee.     The  most  convincing  reasons 
.™.J^    for  this  conclusion  have  alt^dy  been 
appeuMCM.  ,„^„„i^  „„der  Gospkls  (§  ijea). 
(a}  In  addition  to  what  is  said  there  special  emphasis 


appearances  10  men  ( not  women 

is  an  appendii  by  another  hand. 
Ii  is  only  Ml.  ih»l,  besides  ihe  apj 


!  is  no  gospel  in  which 
are  reported  as  having 
Jenisalem  ;  for  Jn.  21 

^arancr  to  the  diviplu  in 


re  thai 


hi*,  hou^ver,  will  be  regaided  by  very 

:kAely  fallowed  by  Ml.)  and  coataining 
petition  of  ihe  injunction  already  viven 
Ml.  lo  bid  Ihe  disciples  repair  to  Galilee. 
In  any  cise  the  appearance  comes  from  a  squrale  source.  If 
weteave  Mi.aSjji;  out  of  account  11  becomes  perfectly  clear  thai 
no  one  gospel  from  the  Urst  reported  appearances  Jf  the  risea 
le<us  in  Galilee  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem.  The  gospels  in  &ct 
fall  eiactly  into  iwo  classes;  Nik.,  Ml.  and  the  Gospel  of  Ptier 


iik.  IO9-JO  for  Jen 


sa 


m^ 


uil  of  Ihe  hieh 
I.  b  Dnlyaf.?r. 

ting  an  appear. 


If,  however.  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  were  at  firsl 
mutually  exclusive,  both  cannot  rest  upon  equally  valid 
tradition  ;  there  must  have  been  some  n^ason  why  the 
one  locality  was  changed  for  the  other, 

{i)  Such  a  reason  for  transferring  the  appe.irances 
From  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  has  been  indicated  in  GOSPELS 
(9  138  a).  Ils  force  becomes  all  Ihe  greater  when  it  is 
realised  how  small  has  been  the  success  of  even  the  most 
distinguished   critics  in   attempting   to   make   out    the 

All  tbat  Loofs  (see  below,  |  39)  has  to  say  is  (p.  55),  •  Those 

-.„ .. 1  ijij  whole  life  of  Jesus,  with  ihe  ei. 

days,  as  having  been  passed  in  Galilee, 


in  of  Ihe  hi»  ei^b 


.  G.-Jiieu  __ 


ivcly  infonned ; 


kn^^^o^G: 


erusalem,  and  bL  _.. 
EsiimonyorMk.,  Ml., 

SS".?^nt"is 


f  had  occasion  10  speak  in 

What  hat  ihe  circumtlance  thai  Uiey  Ik- 
lo  with  the  present  mallet?    They  ueie  in 

[ivity  of  Jbus,  apail  from  Ihe  last  eight  dajrs, 
r  in  Galileer    Hit  era va  u  any  rate  was  in 


y°lo  asli :  V 
very  difeclivily  infon 


dootoofjkno*IhalMk.ai _._    _ 

walh  regard  10  ihe  appearances  of  the  riser 

if  this  was  indeed  so.  if  Mk.  and  Mt.  hnd  lo  fall  back 
on  their  own  powers  of  conjecture,  where  else  were  they 
to  look  for  appearances  if  not  in  Jerusalem  where  the 
grave,  the  women,  and  the  disciples  were?  Thus  the 
tradition  which  induced  them  to  place  the  appearances 
in  Galilee  must  have  been  one  of  very  great  stability. 

B.  Weiss  (to  pass  over  other  names),  in  the  interesu  of  the 
Jerusalem  imdition,  doubts  the  hisiorkity  of  the  siatemenl  tliac 
ibe  women  received  from  ibe  angel  Ihe  injunction  10  bid  the 
disciples  proceed  to  Galilee,  especially  an  this  ntjunctloD  is 
merely  aremimscence  of  Jenus  nwds in Gethsemane,  Ihal aAer 
he  rose  from  ihe  dead  he  «-ould  go  before  the  disciples  to  (Galilee 
(MLllu).  So/,rif»y«i-»l5»>(ET8j93^  C)iip.;f6(ET 
ug/),  however,  Weiss  sa]-s  that  that  command  of  Ihe  angel  to  the 
women  (to  direct  Ihe  disciples  to  go  to  Galilee)  is  only  a  rcninih 
cence  Di  the  command  of  Ibe  same  character  which  the  riseq 
IsAui  himself  laj-*  upon  Mary  Magdalene,  according  to  Mt.  W  9jC 
(where,  according  to  Weiss,  only  the  second  Maijr  Is  eiTone- 
ously  conjoined  with  Mary  ^lagdalene  rightly  mentioned  by  the 
eye-wilness  John  IMiyC  ii-ibD.    Thus  what  Wnts^holdi  to  be 

tx  held  (if  Ihe  Jerusalem  ii^iiion  is  to  he  mainlained>to  have 


Lord  hiov 
isgoara, 


woni(Mt.2S7Hk.l«; 


'£•: 


reality  Ihe  error  lies  in  quite  another  direction  ; 
in  maKing  Jesus  appear  at  the  sepulchre  to  the  women, 
or  Mary  Magdalene,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  Ibe 
account  in  Mt.  see  abo^■e  (nj.  That  of  Jn..  however. 
is  open  to  just  as  serious  objecilons,  for  its  chief  saying. 
'  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father,'  rests  00  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (§  i6,  c).  If,  however,  Jn.'i 
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accouDt  can  lajr  no  d 
ihesnier  tbat  il  is  a 
Ml      or  its   being 

onlj  a  repetilioD  of  a  word  of  ihe  angelit  'Woman, 
why  weepeai  thou?'  A  renimiicence  of  Ihe  fact  (hat 
Kbet)  the  women  met  Jesus  they  had  in  Mt.  already 
miied  from  the  sepulchie  may  perhaps  be  recognised  in 
■  she  luTTied  herxlf  back '  {isTpa<^  th  rd  itivu)  in  Jn. 
SO  II.  Only  one  woman  appearing  aX  the  grave  in  Jn. 
is  perhaps  lo  be  explained  by  the  obeervalii 


a  single  i 


has  no  need  to  utter  more  t 
Cp.  (unber.  g  35.  e. 

\Ji  Id  1  Cot.  15  Paul  mentions  no  place.  The 
enumeration  he  gives  would  not  preclude  the  reader  from 
supposing  that  Ihe  various  appearBUees  had  occtured 
in  quite  differenl  places — tor  example,  most  of  Ihem  in 
Galilee,  eren  if  that  to  Jatnes  Kere  lo  be  thought  of  as 
having  been  made  in  Joiisalem.  It  is,  however,  quite 
improbable  that  James  was  in  Jcnisalem  again  so  soon 
{see  MiMSTRY.  g  atd],  or  that  he  should  have  ex- 
perienced the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jetus  at  so  iMe 
a  time  that  it  might  nevertheless  be  supposed  that 
James  had  already  removed  to  JerusBlam  (see  lielow. 
3  361/]!. 

The  sealing  and  «-alching  of  the  sepulchre  ( Mu  27  6"-« 

sA  ■v.tM.  .*  scholars  v,ho  still  hold  by  the  lesurrec- 
M.  W»tcb  «t  ^^„  narratives  as  a  whole,  (a)  As 
already  pointed  out  above  {g  an),  in 
'  Mk.  it  is  not  only,  as  in  Lk.  and  Jn.. 
absent ;  it  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  women's 
question  :  they  have  no  apprehensions  about  the 
watch,  only  about  the  stone.  {i)  Again,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  thai  the  Jews  remembered  any 
prophecy  ol  Jesus  that  be  was  to  rise  again  in  three 
days  (Ml  276)),  According  to  the  Gospels  Jesus  made 
prophecies  of  Ihe  kind  only  10  the  innermost  circle  of 
his  disciples  (Mk.  &»i  31  Sja/  10)9-34  ahd  ||).  Indeed 
in  \]k.  and  IJl  not  even  the  women  remember  the 
prophecy,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  set  out  to 
anoint  the  body,  (r)  Again.  Ihe  explanation  which  the 
high  priests  and  elders  suggest,  according  lo  Mt.  2813, 
is  imienable  ;  for  if  the  soldiers  were  asleep  at  Ihe  time 
the}'  could  not  testify  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body. 
{J)  Not  Iras  unlikely  is  the  supposilion  that  the  Jewish 
authorities  actually  believed  Ihe  account  of  the  soldiers 
regarding  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Surely 
the  consequence  must  have  been,  as  with  Paul  at  a  later 
diite,  Ihdr  conversion  to  the  failh  of  Jesus.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  remained  unmoved, 'they  must  also 
bai«  believed  Ihal,  however  perplexing  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  the  affair  was  capable  of  explanation  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  musi  have 
moved  Pilate  lo  iustllute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers,  rather  than  have  sought  lo  bribe  the 
soldiers,  (e)  Above  all.  the  soldiers  could  not  have 
accepted  B  In^be.  least  of  all  if  they  had  nothing  belter  to 
say  by  way  of  ostensible  defence  than  thai  they  had  fallen 
asleep.  For  this  the  penalty  was  denlh.  According  lo 
.Actsia  19  we  actually  find  Agrippa  I.  putting  lo  death  the 
soldier!  who  had  allowed  Pelet  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  this  is  conclusive  .is  to  the  nature  of  miliiary  respon- 
sibilities, even  if  in  point  of  fact  the  liberalion  of  Peler  was 
brmighl  about  Ihroi^h  no  fault  of  his  keepers  (cp  SiMON 
P>:TKR,  S3.  ').  Koman  soldiers  knew  only  too  well  the 
strictness  with  which  discipline  was  administered,  and 
the  promise  of  Ihe  Jewish  authorities  lo  obtain  immunity 
for  them  from  Pikite,  if  needful  |Mt.2eM),  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  them.  i,f)  The  best  criticism 
on  this  whole  feature  of  the  nairalive  is  the  simple  fact 
ihat  the  Gospel  of  Peler,  which  unquestionably  is  laler 
than  Ml. .  avoids  it  altogether  and  concludes  quiie  differ- 


■nlly  In 


;.  Ss«i 


Thai  Jesus  was  buried  in  a  usual  Way,  not— as 
46*5 


jeclured  by  Volkmar  {Rtligion  Jan,  77/  357-359  {1857], 
Mpoienre      ^  ^    53  2216-1!  Rev.  11s/— left  un- 

"■^''■'""'''^  buried  M  at  most  cast  into  a  hole  and 
covered  wilh  some  earth,  is  established  by  i  Cor.  IStfep 
Keim.  Gtsch.  Jau  von  Naxara.  3s»5-S»T.  ET  6371-174). 
Bui  the  accounts  of  the  empty  sepulchre  are  none  of 
them  admissible.  As  10  this  Ihe  leading  points  have 
already  been  summarised  inGuSPELS  (§  I38(  ').  Some 
'    further  consideralions  may  be  added. 

(a)  The  three  points  from  which  we  have  to  start  are 
I    the  silence  of    Paul  (as  of  the  entire    NT  apart  from  ■ 
I    the  Gospels;   see,   especially.  Acis2j9-j3)— a  silence 
\    which  would  he  wholly  inexplicable  were  the  slory  true 
I   {%  15) ;  next,  the  statement  in  Mk.  16B  that  the  women 
said  nothing  of  their  experiences  at   the  sepulchre — a 
I    statement  which  has  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
I    Mk.  was  the  lint  to  be  in  a  position  to  publish  the  facts  ; 
I   in  other  wonls.  that  the  whole  story  is  a  very  laie  pro- 
duction ;  lastly,  if  (as  we  have  seen)  the  first  appearances 
of  Jesus  wire  in  Galilee,  the  tidings  of  them  must  have 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  much  too  late  to  allow  of  examina- 
tion of  the  sepulchre  with  any  satisfactory  results.     If  a 
:    body  had  been  found  itwould  have  been  toofai  advanced 
in  decay  lo  allow  of  identification  ;  if  there  were  none, 
this  could  be  accounted  for  very  easily  without  postulat- 
ing a  resurrection. 

(i)  The  attempt  lo  explain  the  evangelical  reptMts 
I  without  assuming  a  resurreclion  is,  however,  ihe  line 
I  taken  by  very  many  theologians  also  who  hold  by  what 
is  said  as  to  Ihe  empty  sepulchre  and  yet  assume  no 
!  miracle.  In  the  first  place  tbey  postulate  a  removal  of 
i   the  body  by  persons  whose  action  had 


OnKO 

]ui»  of  .he  «pp.o.ch  of  the  S.hUtl.  (they  boM)  the 

body  hud 

in  any  ciuB  10  be  laid  in  Himc  grave 

iboui  leave  uked  of  Ihe  owner.     It  vu.  ihtnforc. 

thai  It  Ihould  ht  rtmo^d  afterwards 

«i'in?l^ 

:  or  Ihe  o*Mr  biniHir  may  have  le 

moved  1 

.'"'a 

ce  of  lliii  ii  even  dLscovnd  in  Jn.  at 

S.    Or, 

flht 

"pukh^ 

he  ma 

h9v<  d»in-d  <g  bove  the  body  of  a  ^a^>ngeI  pctmn 

"e«a« 

ingaplac 

elntheupulchitofhisfunily.    On  all 

balh 

lions   *h. 

ce  moo  have  been  tnaJe.     f  o  do  u  0 

1  'wiil^ 

theS. 

Ma"™ 

morniTi 

«''h^''"r^ri'^n  'H'«'^'  (Srd" 

immcdiiii 

ly  after  the  nindown  wbkh  marked  ih 

e  close  of  the 

Sabbiih : 

«,how.ver,|»rf). 

(f )  Othert  suggest  that  the  enemies  of  Ihe  Christians 

iioved  the  body  of  Jesus  in  order  thai  il 
not  receive  the  veneration  of  his  followers.  The  sur- 
prising thing  In  this  would  be,  not  so  much  that  such  a 
policy  would  hove  given  the  greatest  possible,  though 

th.1t  such  action  would  presuppose  a  disposition  to 
worship  Ihe  dead  body  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  precedent  among  Ihe  Jews,  for  whom  any  contact 


(rf)  F 


orpse  ra 


long  ti 


e  fav. 


I  the 


disdples  themselves  actually  had  done  what,  according 
to  Mt.  27*4,  the  Jewish  authorilies  were  apprehensive 
they  might  do.  and.  according  lo  28i)ij,  imputed  lo 
them  falsely,  namely,  ihat  ihey  had  stolen  the  body  in 
order  that  they  might  afterwords  proclaim  that  Jesus 
bad  risen. 
Reran  {AfMnt,  43/,  ET  5»/),  wiihoiii  expnnJ)-  swlinj 

removal  of  the  body  10  Kfary  Macdalene  (whov  predispoution 
in  menial  nulady  ILk.Ba)  he  accoituato),  because  only  a 
wmnan'i  hand  wouM  have  left  the  clolhe*  in  such  order  as  is 
described  in  Jn.  207.  lliai  a  [hell  of  ihii  kind  wonld  have  had 
ihe  effect  of  convindnB  BuinMiyws  of  Ihe  resufreciion  of  Jesus 
I.  not  s-ery  ea.y  to  belfeve.  On  Ibe  other  hand,  it  could  In 
^  Jesu"™""      ces    .ve  ma  e  ™.e  ss, 

The  question  forces  itself,  however  :  Who  was  lher« 

10  set  the  plan  on  fool?    The  disdples  were  utterly 

cnsi  down ;  lo  all  probable  seeming,  in  fact,  they  were 

not  even  in  Jerusalem  at  all  (GOSPELS,  g  138.1).      The 
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theory  thus  breaks  down  at  the  oulsel,  and  it  seems 
superfluous  to  ask  whether  ihe  disciples  would  have 
venlured  to  act  in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of 


Godw 


[0  die. 


{e)  We  menlion,  lastly,  yet  another  theory,  which  is 
most  clearly  a  mere  refuge  of  despair — the  theory, 
namely,  that  the  earthquake  {meniioned  only  in  Mt. 
23i}  opened  a  chasm  immediately  under  the  sepulchre, 
into  which  Ihe  body  of  Jesus  disappeared. 

Not  only  this,  however,  bul  also  all  the  other  hypo- 
theses mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  become 
superfluous  on  (he  adoption  of  the  view  that  the  state- 
ments about  the  empty  sepulchre  are  unhistorical. 

'  is  approaching  death  came  lo  be  foreseen 


byjes 


il  have  1 


unless,  indeed,  he  at  the  same 
xa.  in«  uura  ,■       .     .  -hanHnned  the  belief  thai  he 
^'  was  the  Messiah  ordained  by  God  to 

establish  the  divine  kingdom  upon  eanh.  (a)  As  is 
said  elsewhere  (Gospels,  g  145  {/]),  it  is  not  probable 
that  Jesus  foretold  simply  his  resurrection  ;  thai  look 
him  into  heaven,  whereas  the  work  of  the  Messiah  lay 
upon  earth.  The  most  important  prediction  accord- 
ingly was  thai  of  his  coming  again  from  heaven.  The 
time  tiled  by  him  is  variously  staled  in  the  Gospels  as 
being  at  the  end  of  the  then  living  generation  (Mi. 
Ifli;/).  after  a  probably  shorter  interval  OOij),  and 
in  the  Immediate  future  (dr'  dpri,  Ml,  3S64).  The 
most  certain  conclusion  that  can  be  deduced  from  Ihis 
Tariation  clearly  is  thai  Jesus  never  gave  any  precise 
date,  and  Ibis  for  the  reason  thai  he  himself  (see  Mk. 
I3]9  =  Mi.  2436)  did  nol  know  it;  yet  it  is  also  very 
possible  thai  he  used  the  expres,sion  '  in '  or  '  after ' 
'three  days'  as  a  conventional  designation  for  a  very 
short  interval  (Lk.  183=  Mk.  HjG  15ii9  and  parallels,  on 
which  cp  MiNisTHY,  8  aa). 

(J)  As  soon  as  the  question  came  to  be  one  not  of  his 
coming  again  from  heaven,  bul  of  his  rising  again  from 
the  dead,  the  expression  'after  three  days,'  in  itself  a. 
very  indeflnile  one.  cnme  lo  have  a  more  exact  meaning. 
The  Jewish  belief  was  that  the  soul  lingered  (or  three 
days  only,  near  Ihe  body  it  had  left,  in  the  hope  of 
returning  to  it ;  after  that  Ihe  l>ody  becime  so  changed 
tliat  a  reanimation  was  no  longer  possible  {see  JOItN. 
Son  of  Zebedee.  §  2011 :  and  Edersheim.  Li/e  and 
Timei  ef/enu,  2j»4/).  It  was  only  naluial  that  in 
thinking  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  this  limit  should  be 
kept  in  mind  (Mk.8ii  9}i  IO34  and  :| :  Lk.  24711  46). 
If  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  believe  that  Jesus  utiered 
these  prophecies  so  early  (especially  in  connection  wilh 
Peter's  confession  at  Cnsarea  Philippi ;  see  Gospels, 
S  I4S'l-  and  with  such  exaetilude  of  detail,  it  must 
tttvertheless  be  recognised  lh.it  he  may  very  well,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  expressed  himself  in  some 

(f )  The  OT  texts  that  have  special  relevance  in  this 
connection  are  aK. 20s  and  Hos.61  (in  both  of  which 
the  interval  of  three  daj-s  is  brought  into  connection 
with  a  revivification,  if  not  after  death,  at  least  after  a 
sickness  or  lime  of  weakness) :  and  Jonah  2 1  [1 17]  also 
— the  three  days'  sojourn  of  the  prophet  in  the  belly  of 
the  whale— is  in  Mt.  124a,  albeit  In  aveiy  inappropriate 
and  inlcmipiing  way  (see  Gospels.  §  140a).  inter- 
preted with  reference  10  Ihe  period  during  which  Jesus 
was  to  remain  in  the  graven  Paul  expressly  refers  10 
the  Scriptures  in  i  Cor.  154.  A  forsaking  '  for  a  small 
moment'  is  spoken  oinlso  in  Is,  54;, 

(1^)  In  this  way  it  became  possible  for  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  if  expected  ai  all.  to  be  expected  exactly  after 
three  days.  The  expectation,  however,  would  hardly 
have  had  any  result  if  those  who  hod  expected  had  not 
also  had  Ihe  consciousness  of  having  seen  him.  In 
ilself  considered  it  was  not  absolutely  imperative  that 
the  tirsl  appearances  should  coincide  with  the  precise 
time  of  Ihe  expected   resurrection.     Rut  if  lhe>'  had 
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actually  had  happened  precisely  three  da}-s  after  death 
could  hardly  have  been  held  very  firmly.  As,  honeier. 
we  find  It  in  poini  of  fuel  held  with  equal  firmness  by 
Paul  {i  Cor,  154)  and  by  Ihe  e>-angelisls.  the  balance  of 
probabiUlies  favours  the  view  that  the  first  appearances 
happened  on  Ihe  same  day  or  only  a  little  later. 

With  this  it  fits  in  very  well  if  we  suppose  thai  the 
disciples  shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  and  Peier 
shortly  after  his  denial,  had  already  set  out  for  Galilee. 
so  that  they  might  arrive  there  on  the  third  day  (cp  Jos. 
Ci/.  5a.  i  X69).  This  is.  moreover,  the  reason  why  Ihe 
Gospel  of  Peter,  in  spile  of  all  appeorajice.  has  no  prob- 
ability in  lis  favour  if  it  really  means  10  convey  thai  the 
disciples  did  not  set  out  on  their  return  journey  lo 
Galilee  imtil  the  Mghth  or  rather  the  ninth  day  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  that  thus  at  least  eleven  days 
elapsed  before  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus 
was  experienced  (see  above,  g  5  r). 

{1}  According  to  ihe  Gospels  Jesus  remained  under 
the  power  of  death  not  for  about  seventy-lwo  hours  bul 
only  for  somewhere  between  twenty-six  arvd  thirty-six 
hours.  These,  however,  in  faci,  according  lo  Jewish 
reckoning,  are  distributed  between  ftidny.  Saturday, 
and  Sunday.  In  two  of  the  OT  passages  referred  lo 
above— a  K.  20  J  and  Hos  8j— we  read  not  'afier  three 
days,'  bul  'on  the  third  day.'  Thus  the  Gospel  tradi- 
tion literally  satisfies  the  expression. 

It  musi  have  ap5Karcd  filtinjE  that  Ihe  risinE  of  .Jesus  should 
occur  Ht  as  early  a  momeat  Ms  possible  afl*r  the  third  day  had 
iKgun.    From  Ihe  lamE  Knst  of  Amcss  the  vi>ii  of  ihc  woniEn, 

^^ 'nu^ngh^n,  Wh«^I^™a^irMF'ihm^a>-s'0'nl 
™«  wwpw;  831  Oil  1014),  the  parallel  pastages  coniijIBidy 
have  on  the  ihird  day  (tj,  i|iir))  il^n:  Ml.lflii  l.nj  M)l9 
Lk,flaalSj3asalw2tTJS,cpalsoitji  ACISIO40).    The  latter 

BCCounlof  ihe  couiseof  evenmasgivenhyilieniwlves.and  thul 
Mk.'s  phrase  nighl  seem  10  have  been  the  oiiiiiul  one.  Yet  we 
■null  not  imaeine  that  the  two  phiasei  were  for  Ihe  avanEtliils 
really  Incompuihle.  Mailhew  himseirsat-s  in  one  pU«(OT  ej/) 
thai  }_aat  foretold  bis  laurrection  'after  Ihrte  days'  (/itti 
Tpfic  itfifpov)  and  rnKtseiitfl  the  Jews  as  bannc  upon  thb  their 
petition  to  Pilate  thai  the  sepulchre  may  be  guarded  'till  Ibe 
third  day'  (hm  Tn»  ViBtt  itiaaii.  Were  Ihit  to  be  taken 
liiecally  b  would  have  £0  sense,  l^h  ihu  case  no  waich  wouM 
have  b«n  asked  f<a  pTea»ly  the  fourth  day.  which  was  the 
crilical  one.  From  IhT<  It  foUdwi  also  ihat  we  are  not  compelled 
lo  regard  Ml.  IS  40  (see  above,  c)  as  cenuine  for  the  leauin  Ihal, 
according  to  lh<  report  in  the  Go>pe^,  Ihe  lime  of  the  fuHilmetil 

As  for  the  number  of  the  appearances.  Paul  knows  of 
more  than  we  find  ii 


self. 


identify  each  of 
of  Paul's. 
.    he  kin^of  violence 


(o)  tl  is  nol  possible,  hoi 
even  the  few  Gospel  accounts  witn  one  oi  i^ui 
Let  oneeianipleuillic*  in  illuurationof  the  kin^' 

33.  Htunber  of  7s;  790414  014-117)  idtnl^es  the  appeuance 
AIlIMamiMI-  ">  reier  wilh  Ihal  ta  Uie  aBnanKd  dincinlB 
'^'^  u  Emmaus  <s«  above,  |  aA  that  to  the 

Twelve  wilh  Lk.  24  «-4j  and  Jn.  W  10.14  {above.  J  i  r).  that  to 
ihe  Five  Hundred  with  Lk.  24  so/:,  where,  nevenheless, '  then' 
(■vrw)  denol«  precisely  the  Eame  personji  ai  we  find  in  14  ij  js. 
That  to  James  he  ideniifies  wilh  that  to  Thomas  and  the  other 
diKiples  in  Jn.  SO  K.39.    This  Jamn  he  hoUIt  to  be  identical  with 

nain^  ■ntm^-i.t..  twin— becauM  lit  braihet'judai  aTjaoH^ 
i>  called  Twin  in  Syriac  Iradilion  {Lips.  A/Ar.  Af.-Cftrk. 
i.  aoii7_,  ii.Zi54i;3/>,     Finally,  the  appearance  lo  'all  ihe 

(i)  if  one  addresses  oneself  to  ihe  problems  with- 
out harmonisiic  prepossessions,  the  safest  criteria  for 
identifying  an  event  of  which  there  ore  two  accounts 
will  be  the  presence  of  characierisiic  details  and  (next 
in  imporianee)  exact  time-dau.  L'nfonunately  Paul 
supplies  us  with  no  details,  and  dales  are  gained  only 
indirectly,  so  far  as  the)-  can  be  deduced  from  the  order 
in  which  he  mentions  the  events.  The  number  of  persons 
said  to  have  been  involved  in  a  hisiorical  event  is  a 
secure  criterion  of  its  identity  only  if  the  number  is 
small.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  considerable,  an  error 
wiihin  moderate  limits  is  nol  wholly  inconceivable. 
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appeared  lo  five  hundred  lireiti 
the  lime  when  [be  GospeJs  svei 
been  consdawl  so  importonl  a: 
apoacles.  whose  place  in  the  re 
had  already  come  to  be  very  exalted  (« 
I  34).  Even  the  instance  it)  which  Jesus  had  been 
movly  seen  (though)  by  Peter  is  only  touched  on  by 
Lk.  (24  n).  not  described,  plainly  because  the  nairative 
130  a  4069 


written,  hardly  have 
n  appearance  10  the 
ence  of  the  faithful 

!    MlN 


evangelists  a  posiiiie  inierest,   thai  of 
serving  definite  jnirposes  by  their  narra- 

ODUOBIWIB.    of  what  has  been  laid  down  in  preceding 

the  resurrection  which  alone  can  be  recognised  ashistori- 

accounts  which  goes  beyond  such  indubitably  historical 
elements  is  a  product  of  tendencies  »  hich  by  an  inherent 
necessity  could  not  fail  to  lead  10  a  shaping  of  the 
accounts  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  lie  before  us, 
even  where  there  is  no  subsU'atum  of  actual  fact.  In  so 
far  as  these  tendencies  give  us  the  right  to  pronounce 
unhistorical  everything  that  can  be  explained  by 
their  means,  iu  the  aljsence  of  sufficient  testimony  to 
historical  fact,  they  may  be  appropriately  considered 
now  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  as  to  objective 

present  engaged.  It  will  appear  that  at  all  points  the 
reference  to  tendencies  supplies  an  adequate  explanation 


of  a 


the  s 


RESURRECTION-  AND  ASCEHISION-NARRATIVES 

(f)  On  these  principles  the  only  identification  that 
admits  of  being  made  without  question  is  that  of  the 
appearance  to  Peter  in  i  Cor.  16;  with  the  appearance 
mentioned  in  Lk.  24)4.  Next  in  Paul's  account  comes 
an  appearance  to  the  Twelve.  A  similar  appearance  is 
recorded  by  Mt.  as  the  only  one  he  knows.  In  Lk.  the 
only  appearance  10  the  Eleven  (with  others)  is  in  24  23 
}6-;i ;  Jn.  2O19-34  contains  the  first  appearance  10  ten 

tbeir  exactly  simitar  dale  (g  ar).  Cp  also  the  almost 
identical  words  in  Lk.  24  J6,  '  stood  in  the  midst  of 
Ihem  ■  (ftfT^  it  iUf<f  airSit)  and  Jn.  20 19,  '  stood  in  the 
midst '  (Ian)  tit  rb  lUaw).  The  diversity  of  the  special 
features  mentioned  by  Lk.  and  Jn.  may  be  ignored  all 
the  more  readily  if  we  find  ourselves  able  to  regard  them 
merely  as  unhistorical  embellishments.  Both  date 
(evening  of  the  tesuirection  day),  however,  and  place 
(Jerusalem)  are  quite  irreconcilible  with  those  in  Mt. 
Nevertheless  it  will  remain  open  to  us  to  recognise  as 
kertKl  common  to  all  three  accounts  ihat  after  the 
appearance  lo  Peter  there  was  another  10  the  Eleven. 
Here  also  belongs  the  second  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
trf  the  HelB-ews  (above,  g  4c).  This,  however,  is  the 
only  one  of  Resch's  identificaiions  that  can  stand 
scrutiny,  and  even  so  Mt.  must  be  left  out. 

\d)  The  appearance  to  the  500  has  do  parallels  (the 
proposed  parallel  referred  to  in  %  1 1 J  cannot  be 
accepted),  that  to  James  only  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  (above,  g  4a,  i).  As  parallel  to  that  to  ■  all 
the  apostles'  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  adduce 
Acts  1 4-ij.  The  event  rebted  there  is,  in  the  intention 
o(  the  author,  not  the  sequel  to  the  only  appearance  in 
Ibe  Third  Gospel  (243J56-J1)  10  about  the  same  number 
of  persons :  it  aims  al  correcting  ihal  part  (2444-5")  of 
the  earlier  narrative  which  ends  with  Ihe  Ascension. 
J0.2O36.19  admits  of  being  cited  in  this  connection 
merely  as  being  Ihe  only  repetition  to  be  met  with  in 
any  gospel,  of  an  appearance  lo  a  company  of  disciples 
approximating  this  number.  Since,  however,  (his  com- 
pany is  in  Jn.  supplemented  only  by  Thomas  and  in 
PaiJ  by  quite  different  persons,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  even  so  much  as  a  reminiscence  of  one  and  the 
same  occurrence  underlies  the  two  accounts.  On  the 
other  band,  in  Paul  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus 
at  the  sepulchre  10  the  two  Marys  (Mt.),  or  lo  Mary 
Magdalene  alone  (Jn, ).  is  unmenlioned,  as  also  that  to 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  and  that  reported  in  Jn,  2L 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  what  we  find  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  (above,  §  s  rf). 

(f)  It  has  already  been  shown  at  some  length  (gg 
IS.  iflf)  thai  Paul  would  certainly  not  have  omitted 
to  mention  at  least  the  appearances  at  the  sepulchre 
and  at  Emutaus  had  he  beeti  aware  of  Ihem,  To  meet 
Ibis  diHiculty,  and  establish  the  priority  of  the  Gospel 
nairalivcs  to  Paul.  Ihe  counter  question  has  been  asked  ; 
How  could  the  evangelists  possibly  have  allowed  so 
much  that  is  found  in  Paul  lo  escape  them,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  narrative  or  even  with  the 
tradition  which  underlies  it?  This  question,  however, 
is  easily  answered.  For  a  writer  who  could  report  an 
instance  in  which  Jesus  had  partaken  of  food  (Lk. ),  or 
in  which  his  wounds  had  been  touched  (Lk.,  Jn.).  or 
wbo  could  speak  of  the  empty  sepulchre  as  all  four 
erangelisls  do,  or  of  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  close 
10  the  sepulchre  I  Ml. ,  Jn. )— for  such  a  writer  and  for 
his  readers  an  accumulation  of  instances  in  which  Jesus 
had   merely  been   seen  no  longer  possessed  any  very 


accepl  as  historical. 

[i]  As  regards  the  nature  of  these  tendencies  : — some 
are  directly  apolt^etical.  having  for  their  object  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  certain  definite  objections 
against  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection.  Others  are 
apologelical  indirectly,  their  aim  being  to  round  off  the 
picture  by  supplying  gaps  so  that  no  questions  may 
remain  open.  Lastly,  some  have  in  view  the  needs  of 
the  churdi  itself,  tracing  back,  as  they  do.  to  the  risen 


reports  of  the  period  of  his  earthly  ministry  {%  a8),  or 
seeking  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  direct  assur- 
ance of  the  continued  life  of  Jesus  which  later  genera- 
tions were  no  longer  able  to  command  (§  ag). 

(c)  That  Ihe  evangelical  narratives  as  a  whole  are  in 
many  ways  influenced  by  tendency  has  been  shown  in 
Gospels,  $g  103-114  and  John,  Son  of  Zebi^dee,  g$ 
17,  10  c.  33.  35  h.  and  elsewhere.  How  close  al  hand 
apologetic  interests  werewhere  the  story  of  ihe  resurrec- 
tion was  concerned  is  seen  even  In  the  fact  that  the 
entire  statement  of  Paul  is  made  with  an  apologetic 
view — only,  in  his  case  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
conjecture  that  the  contents  of  his  statement  were 
altered  by  this  consideration  (fS  10/ }.  In  the  Gospels, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  al  least  one  point  in  which 
this  is  particularly  clear,  and  recognised  even  by  very 

In  Ml  2a  is  it  is  cipmily  said  thai  ibe  npocior  ihE  Ibeftof 
the  body  by  Ihe  diicT^let  wi.<  current  aiaoni;  Ibe  Jew  jn  the 


of  Ihe  guard 
this  bribeiT. 


The  w 


ie«puk 


I  to  the  I 


If  w. 


,    . .  ...'e  shut  up  to  suppoung 

Ihal  ibc  allegalkins  aioie  from  Ihe  desire  (or  tendency}  lo  make 
Ibe  story  of  the  Ibefl  of  the  body  by  ibediiciplet  seem  unienable. 
[d)  It  must  at  the  same  lime  be  expressly  emphasised 
that  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  think  of  this 
lendency  as  operative  in  such  a  manner  that  an  aulhor 
would  produce  from  his  own  brain  a  quite  new  narrative 
in  the  apologetic  direction.  Precisely  the  same  result 
— namely,  the  complete  unhisloricily  and  the  '  tendency' 
eharacler  of  a  narrative — emerges  if  we  assume  that  the 
narrative  has  grown  up  only  bit  by  Wt,  by  the  co- 
operation of  several,  and  has  reached  its  present  form 
under  the  influence  of  naive  and  artless  presuppositions 
and  pardonable  misunderstandings,  in  some  such  manner 
as  we  have  sought  lo  render  probable  elsewhere  for 
a  series  of  narratives  found  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see 
John,  Son  of  Zebedke,  g  35,  «-/).  A  special  reason 
for  making  the  same  attempi  in  the  case  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  found  in  the  character  of  Ihe  accounts  themselves. 
If  they  were  pure  inventions  it  would  be  very  dillicuU  to 
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hy  ^lOog  I  e 


BSSUBBBCTIOH-  .AI^D  ASCffiNSION-NAnRATIVIBS 


ihe  first 


1   irtiy.   for   example,   or   the    disciples    at 

IT  wliy  the  appearances  to  Peter  as  being 
t  to  the  500  as  being  the  most  iinposin)[. 
liiould    not   nave  received    detailed  adornmeDt.      Cp. 
further.  ^  19c.  a^c. 

{e)  To  help  us  to  realise  hot:  such  a  narrative  could 
come  into  existence  by  successive  steps,  let  us  take  the 
eiainple  referred  w  above — that  of  the  watch  tel  oo 
the  septilchre. 
A  Chriui 


inllyoi 


M't'!'io'£'unfaiH«ic'a1)he"^!^hini"f  unabte  la  idducelny 
counter-«vidence,  he  would  be  conimintd  to  luvv  recourv  10 
cnnjtcluro,  ami  to  fay  ■omthing  iik*  Iliis  :  *TlwJqwft,  wcmity 
be  qiiil«  certain,  law  lo  the  watching  of  (be  Kpulcbn  ;  ihey 
couM  veiy  well  have  kiwwn  thai  Jeiui  bad  predicted  hi«  riainE 
atpxin  for  the  third  day.*  A  vjmcK^t  careless  Christian  by- 
sunder  rtcelved  tbe  inpressJoa  that  in  thoe  iuggeuions  what 

*     ,  and  cireulaiHl  it  ainanf  hia  fnends  at  such  ;    ' 
Esitalinfly  believed  byOiiiitiani  it  not  aHonist 

joi 

ofje.1 


the  Euardf  had  ol 
hardly  have  been 


be  hard  tosay  vbyhe  does  not  assign  the  appearance  of 
jesus  at  the  sepulchre  to  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple, 
both  of  wlioni  oet'enheless  he  represents  as  exatnioing 
the  sepulchre.  Since  he  names  only  a  woman  u  re- 
ceiving the  appearance  he  shows  himself  bound  by  the 
reprejentaiion  which  u-e  now  lind  in  Mt. .  in  spite  of  all 
the  comparative  freedom  with  which  be  depart!  from  it. 
So  also  Ihe  Coptic  account,  and  the  Didatialia  (above, 

(if)  In  all  the  reports  hitherto  mentioned,  howA'er, 
,.,.  ..m™  Jesua  was  seen  only  after,  not  during,  his  resiirrfctiotv. 
body  of   I   The  possibility  of  tilling  up  this  Uank  utis  oDincd  by 

*"    '    the  stor;  of  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre,  which  on  its 

own  tneritj  has  already  been  discussed  (above,  g  34  1). 
It  could  in  point  of  bet  (ill  Ihe  blanli  in  an  (apologcti- 
cnllyl  extremely  edecLivo  way,  inasmuch  as  it  was  by 
tmbelicvers  that  Ihe  actual  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 
olBcrved. 

The  liniidily  iriiich  restrained  Uke  odier  wiiicra  (ram  louchinc 
upon  tbii incident  continued  to  besiill  operaiive  with  Ml  in  so 
far  tlint  he  does  not  say  thai  the  pcr-on  of  Jesus  waa  aciuslly 
seen,  and  adds  thai  the  watchers  became  as  dead  aien  (M^- 
The  Getpelof  Peierbaicoinpleitti'overciime  thia  timidily :  Ihe 

— ji  himself  as  he  emerges  from  Ihe  tomb. 

.IS  (above,  I  Tulrclsies  this  simply  as  a  fact 

'         InesHS.    The  stalemeni  of  the  Gospel 

^plan™  '«™" 

knowledge  that  the 


IS  tell  what  had  happened,  a 
inceoflhisuniilnowf'  On 
icreiy,  yet  ready  to  be  acce; 

t^  Ibe  truth  and  to  spread  insi 
■ciplcs  b^  stolen  the  body. 


first  appearani 
«iS    I       «6.  (61  Oa  ■^'^■^'""".«7 

nd ;      media  for  conveying  such 


illhetu 


Mpnlehr*. 


in  the  gospel 


e  of  eiplanation  ftirther  in 
nur  to  see  what  were  the 
M  unconscious  apologeiic 
Bl  work  which  could  have 
0  the  unhisloricnl  elements 
(.1  If  J-u. 


empty.  If  this  was  disputed,  the  Christians  asserted 
it  as  a  (act.  and  that  with  the  very  best  intention  of 
affirming  what  was  true.  Therefore,  no  hesilnlinn  ivas 
(ell  in  further  declaring  that  (according  to  all  reasonable 
conjeclurel  the  women  who  bad  witnessed  Jesus'  death 
had  wished  to  anoint  his  body  and  thus  had  come  10 
know  of  the  emptiness  of  Ihe  grave.  In  the  feet  that 
according  to  Mk,  and  Mt.  this  was  not  alleged  regard- 
ing the  male  disciples  we  can  see  still  a  true  recolleclioii 
thai  those  disciples  were  by  that  time  no  longer  in 
Jerusalem  (see  Gospels,  S  13B  a);  this  feature  was 
not  (irst  added  by  our  canonical  evangelists  Mk.  and 
Mt. .  (or  they  already  presuppose  the  presence  of  the 
disciples  in  Jenisalem. 

(j|  Why  then  should  not  these  disciples  ihemselvM 
have  gone  lo  the  sepulchre  ?     In  nn  earlier  phase  of  the 


10  doubt 


1  thai  1 1 


disciples,  if  in  Jerusalem  at  all.  had 
cealment.  and  eveti  a  writing  so  late  as  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  (16)  knew  ihal  very  well.  Lk..  however  (21 14), 
ignores  ii.  His  staiemeni  that  'certain  '  [rait)  disciples 
went  to  the  sepulchre  is  still  very  va(pie.  But  Jn. 
forthwith  lays  hold  of  it  and  dffiniicty  names  Peter  and 
the  bcloveil  disciple,  and  reports  upon  their  rivalry  in  a 
manner  that  beirays  a  conscious  tendency  much  more 
strongly  than  most  of  the  other  narratives  (cp  Simon 

(e)  The  most  obvious  conjecture  niusi  necessarily 
have  been  that  Jesus  was  seen  immediately  at  the 
sepulchre  itself.  Here  .ilso  may  be  disiinguished  two 
stage*.  The  earUer  is  the  account  of  Mt, ;  Jn.  recasts 
it  (§  19.;).  If  Jn.  had  been  a  fmt  ini-cnior  it  would 
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insunee.  and  after  them  the  women.  So  Mk.  and 
Ntt.  So  fer  as  Mt,  is  concerned  this  direction  to  be 
given  to  the  disciples  mas  pcrh.-ips  the  reason,  or  a 
reason  in  addition  to  that  suggested  in  g  1  >^,  why  the 
women  should  be  made  to  go  10  the  grave  so  early  ai 
on  the  evening  ending  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  disciples 
might  Hill  in  the  course  of  Ihe  night  have  time  to  set 
out  and  if  possible  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  within  three 
days  after  his  crucifixion, 

\t)  Yet  such  a  combination  as  this  was  altogether 
too  strange.  Why  should  Jesus  not  haw  appeared 
forthwith  in  Jerusalem  to  the  disciples?  Accordingly 
Lk.  and  Jn.  simply  suppressed  the  direction  lo  go  lo 
Galilee,  finding  themselves  unable  to  accept  it,  and 
Iransfen'ed  the  appearances  to  Jerusalem.  Or,  it  was 
Dot  our  canonical  evangelists  who  did  both  things  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  but  Ihcre  hod  sprung  up, 
irrespective  of  Mk.  and  Ml,  the  feeling  that  Jesui 
must  in  any  case  have  already  appeared  to  the  disciples 
in  Jerusalem  ;  it  presented  itself  to  Ut.  and  Jn.  with  a 
certain  degree  of  aulhority,  and  these  wTitcrs  had  not 
now  any  occasion  lo  invent  but  simply  to  choose  what 
seemed  to  them  the  more  probable  representation,  and 
then,  when  in  the  preparation  of  thnr  respec1i>'e  books 
they  reached  the  order  logo  10  Galilee,  merely  to  pass 
get  round  11  (S  3  .t)  as  no  longer  compatible 


with  tti 

been  seen,   it 

ST.  (c^On 
•uulbla 
nality  of 

ftppMITMlOfll. 


t  all 


thit  Ihe  risen  Jes 


\  had 


i  had 


assured  themselves  of  the  ci 
ie  more  care  and  tircumspcciion  because  they  ihem- 
s  had  at  first  shared  this  doubt.  It  is  thus  that 
re  to  explain  the  cire  wnh  which  the  disbelief  of 
Ii9ci(dcs  is  accentuated 

in  Ml.  as  17  ('bul  some  doubted    ai  H  Jlinrairarl'  Lk. 


l!l(3^'. 


irelhMlhcH 


jglc 


RESnBRBOTION-  AND  ASOBNSION-NABBATIVBS 

'-  ^  41  WE  haveHdoubi  Ihai  b  hudty  ini 


pan,  a  iaetzally  stronc  fail! 
SfihtHebr '-  ■■■■  — ' 


d  by  ibe  bypothcsi 


(A)  ir  IbcD  it  was  held  imponam  to  be 
conic  dfltibls.  il  w.-is  always  passible  to  proc 

nut  only  seen  but  alvi  beard.  As  (o  ihf 
ith.it  he  said  something  will  be  found  in  th 
{%  36) ;  Tor  the  prcHint,  all  that  comes  into 
is  (he  simple  fact  of  speech, 
never  themselves  witnessed  an  appearance  of  Jesus  it 
was  an  exceedingly  natural  thing  lo  assume  Ihat  Jesus 
bad  1>een  noi  only  seen  hut  also  heard,  and  it  uas 
equally  easy  for  their  hearers  to  lake  Ibeir  conjeclure 
for  facL  Al  the  same  time,  since  il  was  not  impossible 
also  to  bear  words,  as  Paul  reports  himself  lo  have  done 
(3  Cor,  12*).  wKhoui  the  eiperience  being  morethan  an 
ecstasy,  some  yet  stronger  proof  of  objecli\iiy  still  re- 

(f)  In  g  17  [/]  stress  has  already  been  lajd  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  bodily  figure  of  Jesus  which  was  seen  the 
nurks  of  the  wounds  were  also  included ;  nay  more, 
thai  spectators  even  perhaps  believed  titemsetves  to  see 
that  he  was  showing  them.  Still,  a  real  guarantee  of 
the  actuality  of  bis  return  to  this  earth  had  not  been 


Ln  bardly  bci 


,\yo.tf 


the  dlOWml  ilatemciil  thai  Jeliia  bad  inviled  the  (li«ipl«  lo 
louth  ihcm.  SoLli.3t«i  Jn.iOn;  alwiheCspticaccouni  Mid 
td  rngnwnl  of  ibe  Go>p«]  of  the  Hehreun  {|  1  eX  >"  '>" 


«n.    In 


ntballbec 


SlSiSii 


}oni  )/!  tbe  women  i>  nenltoiKd  in  Ml,  399. 

iJ)  I.k.  goes  )-el  another  step  further  in  hi! 
i21 4>/ )  Ihat  Jesus  asked  for  food,  and  partook  of  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  disciples.  This  is  in  v.  41  expressly 
chai^clerised  as  a.  still  stronger  proof  of  the  reality  of 
his  resurrection  than  the  faci  Ihat  he  hod  been  touched. 
Here,  atcordingly,  the  popular  conceptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection  body  underlying  Mk.eT4-T6, 

'B  17  ')•  gain  influence.  Jn.  does  not  follow  Lk,  in 
this :  he  declines  to  represent  the  risen  Jesus  in  so 
strongly  and  frankly  sensuous  a  manner.  >  Yet  even 
Ut.'s  reprcsenl-ition  is  surpassed  by  the  extra-canonical 
addiiion  to  Lk.2l43  (S  7  f)  that  Jesus  gave  to  his 
disciples  the  remainder  of  the  food  of  which  he  had  been 
pailakiag.  An  eating  in  their  presence  here  becomes  an 
eating  with  them,  which  according  to  Acts  ]04i  was,  in 
faci,  continually  happening.* 

|r)  It  becomes  now  quite  easy  10  understand  how, 


appearance,  and  how  instead  of  this  it 


mx  *k  ibe  disdple^ 


■vel  with  Lk.JIfi 
ignific^e;  in  jn. 
m  10  ciL    Niilhtr 


itTnf'^^nlifoMi'^  in  EVniE.  nt  Auil . 
.  ho»(v«r,  very  dooblful (E V'being ma 


h  his  disciples  in  every  respect 
as  a  man.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  this  way  of  represent- 
ing matters,  such  a  condition  of  things  was  held  to  have 
lasted  for  only  one  day ;  but  afterwards  the  time  was 
extended  to  forty  days  (§  16  d,  fj. 
Tbal  Ihii  Mcond  view  wai  not  mei  wiib  in  iradilion  from  the 

■noibcr  than  the  miihor  of  the  Third  Gospel.    The  cauK  of  the 
f ;..  i k.  ^:.^.., „_  j„ring  all 


If  Ja. 


ealtly.  ai 
g  Ihe  ki 


.f  God '  ( 


......_..._..  _.Dn«rning  11 

(/}  The  idea  of  a  continuous  presence  of  Jesus  upon 
earth,  if  only  for  a  single  day.  necessarily  cairicd  svith 
it  the  consequence  that  this  condition  lemiinaied  in  an 


liuppeared  into  heave 
y  to  adorn  a  plain  st™ 


(lijrf).    Atil 


Appeantncct  of  JeMis  occumMi  10  a  ungle  da^  wtll  bavv  co- 
meiated  along  with  the  other  cauws  mentioned  in  |  jj^  lob.ing 
about  Ihe  ti>:)u.iian  by  i.k.  of  the  appearance  to  the  }oa,  that  to 
James,  and  that  to  'all  ihaapoillu.' 

Tbe  belief  Once  created    that   Jesus   in  his  various 

appearances  had  also  spoken,  the  door  lay  wide  open 

as.  (rf>  On        '""  ""  ^'""^^  "^  conjecture  as  to  whU 

«^S^  l^^os'lvtu       '"'  '"  ""  "^'°'      ■ 

ing  up  to,  I 

eadyc, 


feHlI7  he  nwiely  >ei>d. 
ven,  and  for  tbii  reBH 


7<-'0- 


e  with  tbe  same  principle 
skin  J  tbe  ditcipla  wbetber 

(t)  Other  words  of  Jesus  apply  to  situations  which  we 
have  not  yet  discussed.  Thus,  in  Lk.  24  jB  and  in  the 
Didattalia  (§  7*).  ns  well  as  in  the  speeiji  10  James 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  purpose  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  joyful  frame  of  heart  and  mind.  The 
words  in  Jn.  2O19  36,  '  Peace  be  unto  you.'  as  also  those 
to  Saul,  'Saul,  Saul,  why  pcrseiratest  thou  me?'  {Acta 
94,  etc),  are  singularly  well  chosen. 

[t)  What  must  have  presented  Itself  as  the  main 
object  must  have  been  that  of  instructing  the  disciples, 
before  Ihe  fitial  departure  of  Jesus,  in  everything  which 
was  still  necessary  for  their  future  tasks. 

To  thu  category  of  in<1niclion  belongs  Ihe  repeated  tn«iAHnce 
1  ?  ;  O)  Mk.  IS^iX  but  very  specially,  as  new  matter,  tbe  proof 


HIablUtd 


above  this, 
hc1d>il 


of  Jesvi  had  beon  appoinled  by  God  and  fore- 
ipbeu  (Lk.  M  jj^  44-,*).      U  jHuj  in  ihi> 

iial,  indeed  inevitable,  10  Ihink  Ihic,  over  and 


I,  indeed  Inevitj 
of  lacl  folkjwed  in  ihe  diui 


■uthoiity  had  bci 
,  and  thai  lia  waft  vil 
'Olid  (,Ml 


obapti 


to  the  Geni 
n  (Mk.l«i< 
r),and  be  t 


_.   .r.    Thujiil  was 

ive  been  Jesu^  who  told  the  d1^u:ipl^ 

ih  ibtin  idvay.  even  nnlo  the  end  of 
lie  it  WH  who  niu!<[  have  initituted 
<Ml.  K  ,g/.  Lk.  14  47  Mk^lB  1^),  ai 


>  it  muu  have  been 
Kle.(Mk.l«ij/),i 


a  failh  ibal  believed  w  ... 

view  oT  the  hot  that  he  hnnv  of,  and  wat  aiile  10  foretell,  Ihe 
outpouring  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit  u  Pentrc^i  (Lk.Miq  Acts 
1  ^/.  a),  ifhe  did  noI  himself  imparl  Ihe  Spirit  a>  in  Jn.  30  m. 

\d)  This  leads  us  to  the  significance  which  the  words 
of  the  risen  Jesus  have,  especially  for  the  apostles  1  for 
it  is  only  to  them  that  in  Jn,  the  Spirit  is  imparled,  u 
also  the  power  to  forgive  or  to  retain  sins  (2O13)  or, 
indeed,  a  formal  mission  of  any  kind  (20  it}.     We  find, 
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hy  ^lOOg  I C 


EBSUBRECTION-  AND  ASCENSION-NARRATIVBIS 

iuppeuanH  when  [he  iwo  djiciplei  tecaenued  bim 
■  ),  HE  (he  Sea  of  Galilee  in  no  oae'i  ssking  fiim  >-ho  he 


further,  ihai  in  ihe  missionary  precept  ihe  disciples 
come  iirsl  into  account,  just  as  in  Acts  jespecinlly 
23i6-iS)  il  is  Paul  who  does  so.  Jd.2Iis'1]  has  lo  do 
entirelfwith  Riing  the  rclaiive  rank  in  (he  regard  of  Ihe 
church  between  Peter  on  the  one  hand  and  the  beloved 
disciple  on  the  other  (§  9  r};  aimilarly  aOa-'o  (cp  SiMON 
Peteb,  g  ai*).  The  gospel  iradilion  has  therefore  made 
use  of  its  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  a  very 
decided  manner  for  the  purpose  of  cairying  back  to 
Jesus  Ihe  high  esteem  in  which  the  aposlles  were  held 


"(His 


^mnrtn1s"hiniMlf  wilh''t«o 
ancv  allogciher,  an  appearance 
>  fr«  fuS™  of  ail  lErMt.  k 


n  [/I)  ;h 


in' which  B. 


aa.  (s)  On  &  ? 
■ntwtitatB  5 
(or  Tiilon  of  ,. 


wever  firmly  established  (he  resurrec- 
I  might  seem  to  be  historically,  however 
I  shadow  of  doubt  in  the 


B  fait 


was  nevertheless  small :  it  was  nothing 
an  event  of  past  lime.  What  faith  demands  is  some- 
thing present,  something  now  and  always  capable 
of  being  eiperienced  afresh.  The  demand  for  a  failh 
that  could  believe  wiihout  having  seen  (J"-20^^ 
"""■"'  '  ard  10  satisfy.      Thus  i' 


felt  a 


ang  give 


lothe 


n  great  IT 


e  as  sboulrl  make  the 
capable  of  being  enperienced  anewal 
*  t  am  with  you  alway '),  and  thus 
menu  as  to  bis  long-past  appearanc 
had  been  elaborated  with  such  car 
lost  their  importance. 

(A)  Towaiils  this  result  Paul  hod  already  conlribuied. 
The  risen  Christ  is  for  him  identical  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (aCor.Sir  Rani.39-ii.  and  often).  The  founh 
evangelist  followed  him  in  this  (§  i6c:  John,  Son  of 
ZhLHKUEi;,  g  36<:|.  Therefore  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
risen  Jesus  having  ascended  (o  heaven  bestows  the  Holy 
Spirit  already  on  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection. 
Only  to  the  disciples,  indeed,  in  2O91.  but  according  to 
7  58/  expressly  to  all  believers ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
open  to  doubt  that  16;  lyit  Hia  iB  I5i6,  etc..  are  also 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  Latter  sense.  As  Holy  Spirit 
Jesus  is  always  present. 

(f)  A  somewhat  more  sensible  substitute  for  vision  of 
the  risen  Jesus  is  the  observance  of  the  ordinance  of  Ihe 
Supper.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  deeply  signifi- 
cant narrative  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  (cp  CLBtiPAS). 

The  wiih  of  Chriiuianity— '  abide  with  us  '-^id  not  admit  of 
being  ruimied  in  a  liieial  HnK :  but  in  e</eiy  act  of  communion 
-  be  went  in  to  abide  with  them '  (Lk.  2t »).  Not  with  fleih  and 
bona  uin  the  a«  of  the  primitive  disciples  (2*39),  but  'in 

of  all  that  could  be  lold  about  the  empty  grave  was  *  bim  ther 
saw  not/ be  it  now  presently  recOEniKd  'inihe  breaking  of  the 
bread*  <Lk.  S414  10  /  ut.  It  a  plain  that  the  knowledge 
ascribed  to  Ae  t*o  discj^ei.  so  skil^ll^  emWied^^in  thb  nai- 

tnit^'li'y 


i-".J" 


ve-aposiolical.     It  u  clearly 

and  in  the  giving  of  the  bread  to  Jami_  .  _. 

Hebrews ;  only,  in  In.  Il  baa  its  piololype  iTi  the  feeding  of 
Ave  thousand  wiih  loaves  and  tishetl^qii-^!);),  iibich,  he 

^the"'sil^  (see  J^"i^w'zr.eEoalf  h'^%  =)"£ 
The  lumber  '  seven 'ai  applied  to  the  disciples  corresponds  lo 
the  number  of  baskets  which  in  the  second  'feeding'  in  the 
SynapIiit><Mk.8BoMt.lS:^)  were  Riled  with  the Tragmants 

HrH  'feeding'  in  Ihe  Synaplbu<Mk.«43  =  Mt.l4iosLk.0i7), 
twelve  haskeisare  filled,  corrapondinn  to  Ihe  number '  twelve 
as  applied  to  the  ditciplei.  'fbe  myilerious  character  of  the 
ptcMnce  of  Ihe  risen  Jesus  at  the  Supper  appean  al  Emmaus 


III.  Explanation  op  the  Facts. 

The  last  problem  still  demanding  solution,  is  how  I 

explain  the  only  tact  that  has  emerged  in  the  course  1 

fact  that  Jesi 

in   .Cor.  16s- 


30.  NUnn  of  ^ 


Teotloii'bod;.  ^ 


ipted  explanation  presuppos<>s 
insight  into  subjective  experience 
that  perhaps  can  never  be  completely  attained.  It 
demands,  therefore,  ihe  greatest  caution.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  left  unatlempted. 

(a)  The  investigator  who  holds  himself  bound  to 
accept  and  make  intelligible  as  literal  fact  everything 
recorded  in  the  resurrection  nairnlives.  even  of  the 
canonical  gospels  merely,  cannot  fulHl  his  task  on  any 
other  condition  than  that  he  assumes  a  revivification  of 
the  buried  body  of  Jesus  10  a  new  period  of  earthly  life, 
hardly  less  earthly  than  when  Jesus  was  taken  for  Elijah 
or  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (MI(.6m-i6  SaSand  I'. 
cp3ii-u  Mt.  Hit).  It  only  remains  to  be  stipulated 
that  he  who  does  so  shall  fully  realise  that  what  he  is 
assuming  is  a  miracle  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  theologians  are  strangely  wanting  in  clearness  as 
to  this.  Even,  however,  after  one  has  clearly  under- 
stood what  he  is  accepting,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here  ; 
for  such  a  view  does  justice  only  to  one  side — the 
physical  and  sensuous — of  the  resurreclion-iiarralives  ; 
not  10  the  other,  according  to  which  Jesus  was  neverthe- 
less exalted  10  heaven,  a  thing  impossible  for  flesh  and 
blood^iCor.lBjo). 

(<«)  In  order  lo  do  justice  lo  this  second  side  also, 
recourse  Is  often  had  10  the  theory  of  a  gradual  sublima- 
tion or  spirilualisation  of  the  resurrection-body  of  Jesus 
— at  first  whtdly  material — whereby  il  was  gradiLilly 
made  fit  for  its  ascension.  Again,  what  has  to  he 
insisted  on  is  Ihal  the  miracle  is  not  hereby  diminished  ; 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  original  miracle  of  the  revivifi- 
cation of  the  raalerial  body  is  added  a  second — that  of 
the  spirilualisation  of  the  material  body.     The  thing, 

however,  is  also  quite  i  

represent  to  oneself  the  st 


in  NT,  nc 
Ihe  touch; 


irhich  is  Already  capable  of  making  its  way  through 
r>  musl  suieljr  have  ceased  to  beLuigiUe  (Jn.  SO  hA 
.ucaviewiam    irec  con  ■'°"-°  *™'^;  "„ 


k.24w43) 


It  J«i 


isely  in  . 


ot(Lk.24 


is  later  appear- 


scribed  by  Lk.  even  if  [hey  had  literally  happened  to  them  on  the    I 
and  that  loo  in  Centile-Oiristian  drcles  in  which  Ihe  coipffleai    '    th 


(f)  If  we  decide  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
explaining  what  we  lake  lo  be  Ihe  simple  fact  according 
to  I  Cor.  15,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  that 
Paul  thinks  of  the  fiiture  resurrection-body  of  man — 

formed  to  the  pattern  of  ihe  resurrection -body  of  Jesus 
(so  1  Cor.  16tj-49),'  Jesus'  body  also,  then,  in  his  view 
must  have  been  heavenly  and  pneumatic  ;  and  as  Paul 
in  I  Cor.  has  not  yet  given  up  the  reviiification  of 
buried  body  (§  15^),  he  must  have  thought  of  the 


d  by  il 


s  of  those  n 


through  metamorphosis, 
I551-J3.  is  to  happen  als 

and  women  who  shall  sun  oe  auve  at  tne  last  aay. 
According  to  what  we  have  seen  in  §  17;  ihe  original 
apostles  also  i^ree  in  this.  Thus  the  explanation  of  the 
facts  which  proceeds  on  the  belief  of  the  apostles  that  a 
body  of  Jesus  was  really  seen  must  think  of  that  body  as 
heavenly  and  pneumatic ;  not,  however,  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  was  given  to  Jesus  at  his  rcsurreclion  as  a  new 
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the  sense  that  it  came 

TOUghl  o 


■LBaBomc-  ' 


bt>dy  whilst  the  old  body  remained  in  the  grave,  but  in 

1  body.     On  this  explanation  the 
5  as  much  an  entirely  miraculous  char- 
acter as  it  has  on  either  of  (he  other  iwo  Iheories  already 

In  order  to  ev^pe   so  far  as  may  be  from  miracle 
of  ibe  ehaiacter   described  in   the    preceding   section, 
1,  generally,  to  be  rid  of  the  question 

and  appeared  lo  his  follouiers.  Here  opinion  is  divided 
as  to  whether  such  a  thing  is  poswble  witliout  a  miracle 
or  not.  Any  one  who  holds  appearances  of  (he  spirits  of 
the  departed  to  be  possible  in  the  naluial  order  will  be 
able  lo  dispense  with  assuming  a  miracle  here.  The 
majority,  however,  maintain  the  negative.  Moreover, 
such  persons  declare  that  the  appearances  of  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  differ  considerably  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  spiritualism  of  the  present  day  holds  appear- 
ances of  spirits  lo  occur.  They  find  themselves  com- 
pelled accordingly,  if  it  was  merely  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
thai  was  alive  and  manifested  Itself,  to  postulate  a 
miracle  whereby  it  was  made  visible. 

It  is  lo  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  view — that 
only  the  spirit  lives  on — is  in  no  respect  difierenl  from 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul  except  in  this, 
that  in  Ibe  particular  case  in  question  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  spirii  begins  only  on  the  third  day 
after  death.  This,  however,  is  a  collocation  of  quite 
heterogeneous  ideas.  The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of 
immcHtalily  lies  in  this,  thai  the  life  of  Ihe  soul  is  never 
interrupted,  and  thus  (here  can  be  no  thought  at  all  of 
tevivi5caiian  afler  remaining  for  a  time  in  a  stale  of 
death.  Bevlvificalion  can  occur  only  in  Ihe  case  of  a 
aabjecl  that  is  capable  of  dying — in  other  words,  in  a 
body.  This  is  a  Jewish  idea,  thai  of  immortality  is 
Greek.  The  latter  is  adopted  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
and  Paul  comes  near  it  in  aCor.  5i-8  (§  15*);  for  the 
original  apostles  it  is  from  Ihe  outset  excluded  (S  171). 

It  is  discovered  lo  be  necessary,  accordingly,  10  go  a 
Step  faftber.     The  belief  thai  the  risen  Jesus  actually 

JbS^  (fl)  The  disciples,  we  are  told,  saw 

'"*"'"'■  nothingreal:  neilherthe  bodyof  Jesus, 
clothed  with  earthly  or  heavenly  aliribules,  nor  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  whether  in  true  spirii  form  or  in  some  kind  of 
acquired  visilnlily.  What  they  believed  they  saw  vras 
in  reality  only  a  visionary  image,  without  any  real 
appearance  of  Jesus ;  but  this  visionary  image  was 
jvoduced  in  thdr  souls  immedialely  by  God  in  order 
that  they  mighl  be  assured  that  Jesus  was  risen.  For 
this  reason  Ihe  vision  is  called  objective. 

(#)  The  belief  is  enierlaincd  thai  by  Ihis  method  of 
regarding  Ihe  matter  Ihe  assumption  of  a  miracle  is 
made  superfluous ;  all  that  is  postulated  is  merely  a 
Divine  act  of  revelation.  Keim  has  invented  for  this 
view,  which  he  also  supports,  the  phrase :  telegram 
from  heaven.  This  act  of  revelation  itself,  however,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  Were  it  not  miraculous 
the  visionary  image  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  minds  of 
Ibe  disciples  could  Only  have  its  origin  in  Iheir  own 
subjective  condition.  This  is  exactly  what  is  denied 
and  must  be  denied :  otherwise  the  disciples  must  be 
taken  to  have  had  their  faith  in  Ihe  resurrection  within 
themselves  and  needed  no  divine  revelation  of  it.  The 
■ubjeclive  condition  of  the  disciples  must  on  this  view 
be  represented  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  prostration,  which 
could  be  changed  into  its  opposite  only  by  a  revelation 
really  coming  from  (5od. 

(Cf  It  has  to  be  remarked,  fiuiher,  thai  according  lo 
this  view  Jesus'  continued  existence  must  be  regarded 
as  miraiculous  in  the  full  sense.  If  the  presupposilion 
were  that  his  soul  was  immortal  like  the  soul  of  any 
other  man,  his  continued  life  yrould  be  a  matter  of 
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be  made  known  by  a 

complete  difference  between  Jesus  and  all  other  men 
which  has  been  from  the  first  claimed  for  him  by  the 

dispense  with  miracle.     This  can  never  succeed. 

If  a  really  non-miraculous  explanation  is  desired,  then 
apart  from  subjective  visions  (of  which  more  hereafter) 
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imselve 


mllMnlOM  <">  '^^^  hypolhesls  thai  Jesus  was  omy 
apparently  dead  found  many  supporters 
in   the  days  of   rationalism,  and  ii    has 
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death  in 
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n  behalf  or 


preKKled  hiin»lf  merely  as  one  who  had  . 
roM  his  umearaiice  would  ba\-e  produced  t 
ikneu  ajvd  tielpleKnen,  hot  thai  ta  a  COEiqiiei 
— ave,  which  nevertheKu  was  the  character 

Finally,  whal  could  Ihey  uy,  if  he  neverll 
ed  mfm  idlT    To  B^M  ilif  farce  of  i] 

dps  into  some  CAve  in  order  Ihat  his  dee 
known.    It  is  obvious  that  ihe  iheory  of 


ofjei 


ii)  The  hypothesis  thai,  althongh  Jesus  did  not 
recover,  the  disciples  spread  abroad,  and  found  credence 
for,  tbe  rumour  thai  he  was  alive.  Apart  from  all 
other  difliculiies,  such  a  hypothesis  is  from  ihe  ouisel 
untenable  for  iwo  reasons  :  not  only  would  Ihe  disciples 
immediately  after  the  dealh  have  been  unable  lo 
summon  courage  Ibr  so  gigantic  a  task  as  the  iheory 
implies,  but  also  at  a  later  date  Ihey  would  not  have 
had  courage  in  perseuudon  to  surrender  their  lives  for 
such  a  faith. 

Thus  subjective  visions  are  all  that  remain  now  to 
■a  na-bi  '"  ''salt  wilh.  Let  us  endeavour  first  of 
;  _?r^  n'l  to  deletmine  their  nature  in  general  10 
^irS^  far  as  this  is  practicable,  without  a  loo 
Uw  yMML  ^i„^j^  discussion  of  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  NT  narratives  and  statements. 

{a)  In  cunlradislinclion  from  Ihe  so-called  objective 
vision  (see  §  33a).  the  image  thai  is  seen  in  Ihe  sub- 
Jective  vision  is  a  product  of  the  mental  condition  of 
Ihe  seer.  Ihe  presupposition  is,  accordingly,  that  he 
is  not  only  in  a  high  degree  of  psychical  excitement 
which  ji  capable  of  producing  in  him  the  belief  thai  he 
is  seeing  something  which  in  point  of  (act  has  no 
objective  existence,  but  also  that  all  Ihe  elements  which 
are  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  visionary  image, 
whether  it  be  views  or  ideas,  are  previously  present  in 
his  mind  and  have  engaged  its  activities.  That  in  these 
circumstances  the  seer  should  behold  an  image  for 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality,  can  be  spoken 
of  as  something  abnormal  only  in  so  far  as  the  occurrence 
is  on  Ihe  whole  a  rare  one :  as  soon  as  a  high  degree  of 

the  laws  of  psychology  just  as  intelligible  and  natural 
as.  in  a  lower  degree  of  mental  excitement,  is  ihe 
occurrence  of  minor  disturbances  of  sense  perceptions, 
such  as  the  hearing  of  noises  and  the  like. 

{i)  Tbe  view  thai  a  subjective  vision  could  never 
have  led  the  disciples  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  alive 
because  ihey  were  able  to  distinguish  a  vision  from  a 
real  experience  is  quite  a  mistake.'  It  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  that  we  should  raise  Ihe  question  whether 
they  were  always  able  10  do  so ;  let   it  be  at  once 

1  On  this  pouil  Bcyichlag  (Lt&en  /rtu  1 4aa<44o)  is  par. 
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er  case,  in  his  view  the  ihing  seen  becomes 

I  with  cealily. 

EkyichUg  Oa  nbovc,  ^33-43^  b  oT  opiniw  lh>I  Acu 


assDmed  that  they  could.  The  distinction  is  not  un- 
known in  Ihe  N  r  ;  see.  for  esample,  AcislSa  ;  indeed 
we  niay  lay  it  down  thnl  '  was  seen '  i&ipStt)  with  Ihe 
single  exception  or  Acls7>6  always  stands  for  soother 
kind  of  seeing  than  that  of  ordinniy  sense- perceptiOD 
If.,?.,  Lk,  1.1  BjT  2243  Acts23  7>303S  8.J  ISji  I89 
23 16  [I  Tim.3i67}Rev.  Ili9l2i}).  Nay,  this  is  our 
wairant  for  calling  in  visions  to  our  aid  in  explaining 
the  appearances  of  Jesus.  All  that  we  have  gained  by 
this  concession,  however,  is  merely  that  the  seers  dis- 
tingubhed  once  and  again  the  condition  in  n-hich  they 

follawi  aa  mailer  of  course  that  they  held  the  thing  seen 
in  vision  to  be  unreal,  and  only  what  they  saw  when 
In  their  orrlinary  condition  to  be  real.  How  other^iise 
could  the  very  conception  of  Such  a  thing  as  bd  objec- 
ti%-e  vision  be  possible? 

(c)  On  the  contrary,  it  pertains  precisely  to  the 
subjective  vision  that  the  seer,  if  he  is  not  a  person 
thoroughly  instructed  in  psychology  and  the  natural 
impelled  to  hold  what  he  sees  in  his  vision 


ealo: 


Wherein 
delusion,  which  nevertheless 

eks  for  the  cause  of 


every  one  knows  tc 
if  not  in  this,  that 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  external  ^lorld.  not  in  his  own 
mental  condition  7  And  indeed  the  visionaries  of  the 
Bible  hod  more  extended  powers  tlian  modem  visionaries 
have  for  taking  a  viaonary  image  as  an  objective 
reality ;  for,  if  they  were  un.ible  to  attribute  to  the 
image  they  saw  any  ordinary  mun<lane  reality  became 

could  always  attribute  to  it  a  heavenly  re-ilily,  and  it 
was  only  if  it  was  conlrary  to  their  conceptioD  of  things 
heavenly  that  they  came  to  recognise  it  as  a  product  of 
their  own  lantasy. 

{J)  We  have  ih«efore  to  distinguish  between  three 
experiences  which  were  regarded  as  possible  by  the 
disciples  and  their  contemporaries  :  { 1 )  the  seeing  of  an 
enithly  person  by  the  use  of  the  ordiiBry  organs  of 
sigh) :  (3)  the  seeing  of  a  person  in  a  real  yet  heavenly 
corporeity,  not  by  the  bodily  eyes  but  in  a  vision 
(6rTafla:  Lk.ln  2Ui  Acts26i9  sCor.lSi:  or 
Spatu:  Acts2i7  Rev.917;  or  Spatia:  ActsDioiti 
IO31J19II1  I89/  I89),  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  (*it*Taff«: 
Acts  10iollji3i7).  or,  it  may  be.  outside  of  Ihe  seer's 
own  body  (aCor.  12i/.);  (3)  the  production  ot  a  false 
image  on  the  mind  without  any  correspotiding  outward 
reality.  The  first  of  these  possibilities  (ordinary  seeing) 
is  contemplated  only  by  those  evangelisis  who  speak 
of  Jesus  as  eating  and  as  being  touched,  and  who  never 
themselves  had  been  present  at  appearances  of  the 
risen  Jesus.  The  second  possibility  (visionary  seeing  of 
a  heavenly  corporeity)  is  what  the  witnesses  of  such 
appearances  intended  and  what  Paul  indicates  by  the 
viord  'was  seen'  (u^i»).  With  the  third  pos^biliiy 
(false  image)  it  has  this  in  common  that  in  both  the 
condition  of  Ihe  participanis  is  visionary  ;  with  tbe  first 
(ordinary  seeing),  that  the  participants  hold  what  they 
see  to  be  absolutely  real  and  to  have  no  esislence 
external  to  theniselvi.-s  (but  not  with  a  mundane  reality). 

by  the  use  of  'was  seen'  (w^tfij)  the  purely  subjective 
origin  of  what  had  been  seen  was  conceded  by  Paul 

shared  nlso  by  apologists  such  as  Beyschlag  when  they 
suppose  that  the  participants,  if  they  had  held  their 
condition  to  lie  that  of  visionaries,  would  at  the  same 
time  have  perceived  the  unreality  of  what  they  saw.  This 
hypothetically  enunciated  slaiemeiit  of  Ihe  apologists 
is  distinguished  from  the  cilegorical  assertion  of  the 
critics  in  only  one  point :  the  apologists  will  have  it 
that  tbe  particlpejit  need  not  necessarily  allribute  tbe 


s,  thm  God  was  seeking  to 


iuing  the  bea^lK,  as  a  naaliD 
things  HFC  sent  really  (poMts* 
eavrnly  aelualily)  ;  for  where 
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to  be  applied :  thai  a  .M^ceuunian  or  a  sheet  cnntAtninff  be^^I 
endowed  with  a  haventy  corparcality  could  be  «nt  by  tK> 
was  regarded  by  Paul  and  >iv  Peter  itspectively  as  iborouRhl 

irCraiiwi"<lf  1'. 

only'E'y'i^nSff^i' 
explaiuilioq  of  whal  ] 
of  tbe  word  (ipatta  or  opaait}  diiu  by  no 

(/)  Equally  mistaken  would  ft  be  to  maintain  that 
visions  ore  throughout  Ihe  whok  OT  and  NT  regarded  as 
an  inferior  form  of  divine  revelation.  Beyschlag  deduces 
this  from  a  single  text  (Nu.  126-3):  10  a  prophet  t 
reveal  myself  by  visions  or  dreams,  but  wlih  Moses  I 
speak  face  to  face.  Not  only  is  the  dream  placed  upon 
a  level  with  the  vision,  an  equality  of  which  there  can 
be  no  thought  in  connection  with  tbe  appearances  of 
Ihe  risen  Jesus,  but  also  in  antithesis  to  both  is  placed 
God's  direct  speaking,  which  undoubtedly  makes  known 
the  will  of  God  more  plainly  than  a  visual  image 
can,  Ihe  inlerpreialion  of  which  rests  with  tbe  seer.      In 

situation  is  exactly  reversed.  If  God  had  annoimced  to 
the  disciples  by  spoken  words  that  Jesus  was  alive,  e^^en 
if  ihcy  fully  believed  Ihese  words  to  have  been  received 
immediately  from  God,  the  announcemeol  would  not 

they  were  themselves  permitted  to  look  upon  the  form 
of  Jesus  as  of  one  who  w 
W  Ate   »I        ■         ■ 
paragraphs  (f, 

what  sort  of  appearances  of  a  person  risen  from  tt 
were  regarded  by  Ihe  disciples  as  possible? 


re^anlcd  il  as  happening  even  in  the  present (Mk.6t4.j6;  cp 
tijfh    And  as  tbey  w<w]d  hav«  Ml  no  difficulty  id  rtgardmg 

wuuUl  have  neorded  an  api«:.itance  of  JcHu  In  thlt  foTRl'(wilh 

no(  Lume  wiibio  the  range  of  what  is  htuorically  aulheniicaled. 

What  is  alone  authenticated  is  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  in  heavenly  corporeality ;  but  of  that  it  has  been 
shovrn  Id  g  17*  that  it  corresponded  with  Ibe  conceptions 
of  Paul  and  likewise  with  those  of  the  original  apostles. 

(A)  The  resultant  conclusion  Ibm  must  be  that  when 
the  disciples  experienced  an  appearance  of  Jesus  in 
heavenly  corporeality  they  were  undej-  comptilsion  to 
regard  it  as  objectively  real,  and  Iherrfote  to  believe 
tb.1t  Jesus  was  risen  because  tbcy  had  actually  seen  him. 
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Caosequently,  this  belief  of  tixan  does  not  prove  that  ; 

whai  they  saw.-  aaa  objeciively  real ;  it  can  equally  well  j 
iuiTG   been    merely   an   imBge   bcgollea   of   Ibeir   own 

mental  condition.  I 

HaviuE  now.  vre  believe,  shown  in  a  general  way  the  j 
poisibility  tbat   the  ihin)^  related  conceminj;  the  eiitn 

30  Sltn»tl01t   J«"5 'nay  rest  upon  subjective  visions,  j 

TiTri         what  next  remp'—  f™  ■"  ">  .nn,..™  ,.  i 


This   queslioi 
panicularly  in 


rbether  such  visions  have  any  prob- 
Ihe  known  situation  of  the  discipies. 
linits  of  an  offirmalive  (Uuwer.   veiy 
i  case  of  Paul. 
in  the  liiHbi(  merit  of  Holiten  thai  he  hu 


ih  the  I 


af  ihe  (cnuiiKneii  of  ill  iIm  PuiUn  eputlu,  who  find  the 
Chang o  from  PhaiisM  to  apoMl«  of  J«iu  fiotd  Itoia  iha  law  too 
Midi!«n.  An  encT^tlic  nature  could  only  pua  front  Iha  one 
«iimn«  to  the  DIber,  and  could  not  pouibly  bold  a  mntLaiing 

(a)  Paul  persecuted  the  CImslians  as  blasphemers, 
becauae  they  proclaimed  as  the  Messiah  one  who  by  the 
jodgmenl  of  God  (Dtai»).  cp  Gal.SijI  had  been 
plainly  marked  as  a  criminal,  {i)  If,  in  defending 
iheir  pfsilion.  they  quoted  passages  of  the  OT  which  in 
their  view  treated  of  the  Messiah.  F^ul  could  not  gainsay 
this  applicalion  in  a  general  'ivay ;  alt  that  he  denied 
waatheappiicnbility  of  the  passages  to  oiMwhobad  been 
cniciJied,  |r)  From  their  appeals  to  the  appearances  of 
Jesus.  Paul  certainly  had  come  to  know  quite  well  the 
ftmn  in  whit^  they  would  hnve  ii  that  they  had  seen 
him.  i^)  Apart  from  this  blasphemy  of  theirs  Paul 
cannot  but  have  recoin>ised  their  honesty,  seriousness. 
and  blamelessnesi  of  moral  character.  What  if  they 
should  be  in  the  right  ?  We  may  be  certain  thai,  when 
he  entered  their  houses  and  haled  them  before  the 
judgmenl-seal.  there  were  not  wanting  heart-rending 
scertes.  irtiich  in  the  mse  of  a  man  not  wholly  hardened 
could  not  fail  to  raise  ever  anew  the  recurring  qi>es(ic«i 
whether  it  -was  nnlly  at  the  behest  of  God  that  he  had 
lo  show  all  this  cruelty.  He  repressed  his  scruples ; 
yet  the  goad  had  entered  bis  soul. 

(c>  Inhisowninnerlifehehadnosalisfoction.    What-    ' 
ner  may  have  been  the  seal  with  which  he  followed  the   , 
prec^its  of  the  bthers  (Gal.  1 14).  unlike  the  great  mass    i 
of  morally  bier  Pharisees  his  conlemporaries,  he  per-    | 
ceived  the  imposubility  of  fulfilling  the  whole  of  the  law's 
requirements.      And.  not  being  able  to  fulfil  them,  be   - 
was  accursed  (Gal.  3  »).  and  all  men  were  in  the  same   1 
condemnation    with    himselE       In    Horn.  7j-ij   he  has   ' 
Impressively    described    this  condition.       (/)  And   yet    j 
Cod  in  the  OT  had  promised  a  time  of  salvation,  and    I 
it   was  inconceivable  that  be  should   not  hold   to  his 
word.      But  how  could  he,  if  the  universal  fulfilment  of 
the  law — which  was  so  clearly  impossible — were  held  to 
be  the  indispensable  condition  ? 

(f)  Here  of  necessity  must  have  come  about  in  the 
mind  of  I'Bul  a  combination  of  these  two  lines  of 
thoi^ht  which  had  hitherto  remained  apart.  What  if 
the  Christians  were  right  in  their  assertion  that  the 
Crucified  One  really  was  Ihe  Messiah,  through  whom  it 
was  God's  will  to  bring  salvation  to  the  world  without 
insisting  on  the  ftillilmeni  of  Ihe  entire  law?  In  that 
cise  the  persecutiou  of  the  Christians  was  indeed  a 
crime :  but  f^ul,  and  with  him  all  mankind,  was 
nererrheJess  delivered  from  the  anguish  of  soul  caused 
by  daily  transgression  of  the  law;  mercy,  no  longer 
wrath,  was  what  he  might  expect  fix>m  God.  {i)  And 
indeed,  this  being  so.  it  could  only  have  been  through 
the    death   of  Jesus    that  God   had  willed   lo  procure 

1  Hoktea,  Zirr,  1861.  pp.«-}.i3t;Zk«£<4>u-<'"^-'«'u 
«.  ifcj  F/truj,  ..»37  (1B68V  Pifcidmr,  PoKlmiiBiui,  7873,  I'l 
tSoo,  EinL  On  die  other  wie :  BeTKhbg,  St.  Kr.,  iSAi,  pp. 
107-1** :  iBjo.  PP-  r-so,  '89-"«3.  Sptdally  inlgRslint  is  Scboli 
ibnlKi-^vaMgiL  SLilltr.  iS3t,  jpp.  Si^^iX  who  iccocniw 
the  whole  pa>violocica1  prepuation  for  the  coDv«»oa.  and 
n  brtnei  in  the  fupenutural  fact  of  the  risen  JeH 
_.... -t^trMr'  ■-=-  -  ^-- 
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salvation  for  men.  For  Satil,  the  Pharisee,  coukl  never 
get  away  from  the  thought  that  some  kind  of  propitia- 
tion bad  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men,  before  God 
could  bring  in  his  grace.  Perhaps  the  Christians  had 
even  already  begun  lo  quote  in  support  of  their  view 
Is.  63,  which  Paul  in  all  probability  has  In  his  mind 
when,  in  i  Cor.  IBj,  he  says  that  he  has  received  by 
tradition  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,    bad   been   delivered   as  a   propitiation   for 

(1}  Whether,  however,  all  this,  which  in  one  respect  . 
promised  blessedness,  but  in  another  threatened  him 
with  divine  punishment  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 
vias  really  true  or  not,  turned  for  Paul  upon  the  an.swer 
to  the  question,  whether  in  actuality  Jesus  was  risen. 
For,  in  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  Saul  the 
Pharisee  was  indissolubly  w-edded  to  the  thought  that 
'  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree '  is  accursed ,  unless 
God  himself  has  unmistakably  pronounced  olhertvise — 
vii.  that  this  proposition  has  no  application  to  Jesus, 
who  did  not  die  the  death  of  a  criminal,  but  the  death 
of  a  divine  ofli-ring  (at  sin.  Such  a  divine  declaration 
was  involved,  according  to  the  Christians,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

(*)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  deeply 
agitating  e&ect  which  such  doubts  must  have  produced 
iu  Paul's  inmost  soul ;  the  viridness  with  which 
the  living  figure  so  often  described  to  him  by  Chris- 
tians must,  time  and  again,  have  stood  before  him, 
only  to  be  banished  as  often  by  the  opposition  of  bis 
intellect ;  until  finally,  only  too  easily,  there  i»me  a 
time  when  the  image  of  fancy  refused  any  longer  to 
yield  to  the  effort  of  thought.  All  that  need  be  pointed 
out  further  is  that  on  his  own  testimony,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Acts.  Paul  was  veiy  prone  to  visions  and  other 
ecstatic  conditions  (3Cor.l2i-4  iCor.lliB  Acts  B  i> 
IS9  IS9  22i;  27*]).  That  be  does  not  place  what  he 
had  experienced  at  Damascus  on  a  level  with  those 
visions  of  bis,  but  speaks  of  it  as  the  last  appearance  of 
the  risen  Jesus  (i  tor.  15b).  is  intelligible  enough  if  he 
Mas  not  aware  of  any  further  appearances  having  been 
made  to  other  peisons  (see  %  lai):  but  it  in  no  way 
shows  that  in  the  journey  lo  Damascus  what  befell  was 
not  a  vision,  but  an  actual  oieeting  with  the  risen  Jesus. 
The  pos^biliiy,  indeed  the  probability,  of  a  vision  here 
has  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  for  each  reader  to  choose 
between  this  and  a  miracle. 

(4  L<:iilbeclearlyuBdi:rstood.however,  tbut  wedonothere 
*mplc»  Iha  won]  'wu  i«n'  (^f*;)  ai  Evidence  that  Paul 
^'maaU  coDCade»i  the  lubiective  DriKm  of  the  imaf  e  which  he 


taw.    {To  the  contrary,  Ma  |  34  «. 


the  01 


"iTM 


IS  of  Cod  a: 


for  by  ihem  the  oposile  means  to  uy  that  he  has  Tcally  1 
(although  not  in  earthly  but  in  heaverUy  corporeality)  the  r 
Jesiu  as  appearing  10  him  fb  t^tra.    Vet  ao  ^  a^  tjal.  1  - 


i/ 


■  (^r.  M).a 


(iMiM)    mark    the    time 

_,_..  ._«tof 'the  Jews' religion' 

C'l«*i>,;*)  (I  ij/).,    ■  In  me  '  «r  i^^%  in  spite  of  the  refer- 

produced  effectsupon  the  spiritual  life  of  itie  apostle  ^  but  it  can 
easily  mean  also    upon  me" — u*,,  by  changing  the  persecutor 

The  situation  of  the  earliest  disciples  very  readily 
suggests  the  same  explanation  of  the  facts,  (o)  The 
•a  (if  uril.^  mental  struggle  between  despair  and 
JIM  I  ^^t^oP*— ">=  disaster  involved  in  the 
'■"'''''••'  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  hope  (hey  still 
somehow  dung  to,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  might  still 
be  established  by  Jesus  —  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  had  been  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Paul. 
Perhaps  there  w-as  in  their  case  the  additional  circum- 
stance that  they  v.  ere  fasting,  a  condition  highly  favotv- 
able  to  the  seeing  of  visioos.      Yet  such  a  conjecture 
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Is  by  no  means  indispensable,  and  we  need  not  lay 
sitess  on  the  indicaliun  as  to  (his  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  in  the  Did.isia/ia  (above,  gg  5  [/].  jif.  All 
these  psychological  elements,  however,  will  be  more  fully 
considered  later  (§37). 

{H  On  the  other  hand,  ve  are  unable  to  attach 
weight  to  the  view  thai  the  disciples  were  gradually  led 
by  a  study  of  the  OT  lo  a  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
alive,  and  that  thus  in  the  end  they  came  to  have 
visions  in  which  they  beheld  his  form. 

VUionK  do  not  wise  by  pTocessea  bo  gradual  or  10  pUicid^  It 
k  certainly  correct  lo  tuppoK  that  ci^nain  puauaDTdie  OT 
miut  have  had  an  inlluence  on  the  tboughu  of  ibe  disciplu  ia 
those  critical  day> ;  bm  not  thai  they 


iiihof<Iudy,    Rati 


h  of  Jesi 


thej- 


Ihe  imp 

...   ._  the  c^i7i"ed'K-i  of°J^ 

at  of  such  pauages  must  be  excluded  many 


kli^'Z' 


ihli; 


Hebrew  Ki?it  that  God  will  n«  tuffe.  u»  f»u> 
die(cp  ■>.  9).    When  S  by  a  lake  elymology  Omb- 


2  7  (aliboi^h  [I  ai^eari  10 


{iu4*i>pii),  the  miiltanilalion  a  innocuoui  as  long  a; 


by  *  destrvcliori ' 


ondentands  the  bodily  corruption  that  follow*  deuh.  Pa£uges 
of  Ihg  OT  from  which  the  ditdplei  could  really  hav«  drawn 
their  conviction  a>  10  <he  renirrection  of  Ie>us  are  E>.  St  (see 

hVS?°J"k!m  ''''  ''hT  "liiTVus.  ■  job'i?a'J'*'Sii 

very  specially  Pb.'b«^  iTOi  {cp  Brandt,  ^qe-^at).     li'muai 


in  mind,  it  t^  hardly  necessarv  K 
rpret  «icb  pjissaBefl_]n  a  critical  ni 


|ht  can  be'^vei 


it.     That  they  failed  10  do  90  ii  iiated  only  (n   pa»jiEes 
which  must  be.  regarded  ai  unhistorical  (Lk.34iS  Jn.£ai4>; 
in  Lk-34}74i  it  it  not  even  said  that  he  was  not  recognised, 
(r)  Another  objection,  that  though  perhaps  the  sub- 


jectiv 


(ibie  i 


I  the  c- 


itiigle  individual,  it  wholly  lails  in  the  case  of  appear- 
ances 10  several,  not  to  speak  of  the  case  of  500  at 
once,  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  great  weight.  As 
against  this  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the  most 

Steude  {S/.  h'r.  iSSy,  pp.  173-375).  quite  gives  up  this 
argumenL  In  point  of  ^t  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  visions  have  been  soon  by  many,  in  the 
cases  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Savonarola,  the 
Spanish  general  Pacchi.  several  crusaders — days  and 
even  months  after  their  death — and  similar  occurrences 
also  in  the  cases  of  800  French  soldiers,  the  Camisards 
in  1686-1707,  the  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  PSschl  in  Upper  Austria  in  iBia-1818.  the 
'  Preaching-sickness'  and  ■  Reading-sickness'  in  Sweden 
in  1841-1S54.  and  so  forth.'  That  in  circumstances 
of  general  excitement  and  highly  strung  expectation 
visions  are  contagious,  and  thai  others  easily  perceive 
thai  which  at  lirst  had  been  seen  by  only  one.  is,  in 


Scholleo,  Ew^e-  *«*  /-^  (Germ.),  31^.  fiM??;   Renan, 
Ss'B^Ml, ,(lS7">,   ET  6.  3,BrfO;    Peny.   irt'j-'    '-    "      '-- 


ja-4t ■ 


,   , „.    „ „ .-**   Ctmlagion. 

(Etiangen,    1877);    Hohnbaum,   PtrchiKlu  GinmSl-til. 
(tS4i>;  Lcubuscher,  UaJmaHm  ii  Ah  4  UMrK/aArii 


<9(>B4S):   fdtle 


ss?i»r%« 


ii  da  rtligilim  Witim- 
-,u,vy,  ■,„» giidiiv  Allgrm,  Psychffiathtlogit, 

^96,  II}.ig6(l«73),  wuhlhellteianin-lhermrFrr^ 

Pp.llj-lJS-.iOsS,  pp.  546-604;  iBfe. 
Dii  rtlif,  Bewfgtuu  in  ohnrilti 
Bi/dn*  da  If  JakA.  (.B90);  Dh 
OogrStirtick  tntUmliik't  xiiiiyvi  1 
Miuon,  TU»lrt  Sacri  da  Cn„»m. 
ImfimliM  da  Camiiardi,  Pari>,  il 
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view  of  the  accumulated  evidence,   a  fact    not   to  be 

(/)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  arg:ue  from  this, 
on  the  contrary,  that  subjective  visions  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  explaining  Oie  recorded  facts  of  the 
resurrection,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  we  shoiJd  be 
entitled  to  expect  very  many  more  recorded  visioiu 
than  are  enumerated  \y^  Paul.  That,  however,  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  predisposition  to  visions.  I( 
is  very  easily  conceivable  that  this  may  very  rapidljf 
have  diminished  when,  by  means  of  a  moderate  numbo- 
of  reported  appearances,  the  conviction  had  become 
established  that  Jesus  had  risen.  On  (bis  account  ii  is 
rIso  best  to  presume  that   the   first   five  appearances 

confidently  in  that  case  could  Paul  speak  of  that  which 

he  had  himself  received  as  being  the  last  of  all  <g  10  h). 

The  consideration  which  above  all  others  causes  the 

most  serious  mi^vings,  is  the  state  of  deep  de|»'essioa 


ofPMtr. 
should  have  come  ti 
(a)  This  questiot 

suppose  in  additior 


ichc 


subjeci 


itially  simplified 
,«,   ou,    .00™  (S   36  ,),    It   „ 

.1  it  was  Peter  alone  who  re- 
Could  he  but  once  find  himself 
able  10  say  that  he  had  seen  Jesus,  the  others  no 
longer  needed  to  be  able  to  raise  themsch-es  out  of 
their  state  of  prostration  by  their  own  strength :  what 
had  happened  to  Peter  supplied  what  w.-ts  wanting  in 
this  respect.  The  question  thus  narrows  itself  to  Ibis : 
Is  the  possibility  of  a  subjective  vision  excluded  in  the 
case  even  of  Peter  ? 

[t)  Undoubtedly  an  unusually  strong  faith  was 
needsd,  if  in  Peter  the  thought  thai  Jesus,  notwith- 
standing his  death,  was  still  alive,  was  to  become  so 
poweriul  that  at  last  it  could  take  the  form  of  a  vision. 
All  the  require  conditions,  however,  were  present. 
We  do  not  at  all  lay  weight  upon  the  consideration, 
that   with   the    return  to  Galilee  the  reminiscences  of 

the  upper  hand  over  the  impression  which  his  death 
had  made :  for  indeed  this  impression  was  indelible. 
But  alongside  of  this  impression  there  would  also  be 
recollections  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus.  \\'e  do  not 
refer  here  primarily  to  the  predictions  of  his  resurrection 
(see  %a3a)\  those  referring  to  bis  coming  -igain  from 
heaven  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth — 
predictions  which  are  certainly  quite  historical  (see 
Gospels.   %   145   [/])— are   much    more   important. 

falsified  by  the  death  of  Jesus :  for  with  Peter  also  it 
was  an  infallible  word  of  God,  that  every  one  that 
hangs  on  a  tree  is  cursed  (Dt.2113:  cp  Gal.Sij)- 
Precisely  here,  however,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  csises  of  the  two  apostles :  Paul  could  apply  this 
thesis  to  Jesus  in  cold  blood,  because  he  had  nevrr 
personally  known  him  (aCor.  5i6,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted ) ;  Peter  could  not — he  owed  too  much  to  him. 
To  speak  more  exactly,  the  reason  why  Peter,  even  after 
the  crucifixion,  did  not  cease  wholly  to  have  faith  in  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  lay  partly  in  the  deep  impression  of 
his  utter  tnislworlhiness  which  be  had  left  upon  his 
disciple,  and  partly  also  in  the  religious  inheritance  which 
Peter  fell  he  owed  him,  in  the  ineradicable  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  cause.  From  this  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Jesus'  cause  the  conviction  of  his  continued 
personal  life  was  inseparable  in  the  thought  of  thai 
"      ■  ■  -        ■    sHjing  [ApSlns.  44,   ET 


70)  is 


i^  J*sus, 


(f)  There  is  j'et  another  point,  which  for  the  most 
lart  is  utterly  overlooked  in  this  connection.  We  do 
tot  mean  the  lively  temperament  of  Peter ;  for  whether 


h,  V-H^n^iviv: 
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Locd.  Ev«o  if  the  circumsWnce,  menlioned  only  in 
Lk.  |226t|.  Ihat  tJiec  bis  denial  bis  ^e  met  that  of  his 
masler.  be  hardly  hislarical  (cp  Simon  PeteK,  §  191^). 
tbsc  still  remains  a  delicate  suggesiion  of  what  must 
most  Lo&llibly  have  happened  ;  the  form  of  him  whom 
Peta  had  denied  must  have  come  up  before  him  with 
evtr  renewed  vividness,  however  he  may  have  struggled 
to  escape  it.  Though  at  tirst  he  may  have  said  to  him- 
self that  this  was  a  mere  creation  of  his  fancy,  it  is 
eenaiuly  nol  loo  bold  a  conjecture  that  a  momeat  came 
when  be  believed  he  saw  his  Lord  bodily  present  before 
him,  whelber  it  was  that  the  eye  was  turned  upon  him 
wiih  reproach  and  rebuke,  or  whether  it  was  that  it 
already  assured  him  of  that  forgiveness,  for  which 
beycmd  all  doubt  he  had  been  praying  with  all  the 
atagj  of  his  souL 

(^1  If  this  be  sound,  we  shall  find  in  the  denial  of 
Peier  an  occasion  for  the  occurrence  of  a  vision  as  direct 
u  we  have  found  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Paul  to  have  been.  If  we  will,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discern  in  these  acts  of  hostility  against  Jesus  or  his 
fbUowefs  an  arrangement  in  the  providence  of  God, 
«berd>y  chosen  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  further- 
ance of  Christianity.  In  any  case  this  deed  of  Peter, 
that  he  held  fast  his  faith  in  the  imperishabiUly  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  and  therefore  also  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
will  remaio  the  greatest  of  his  life,  greater  still  than  his 
confession  at  Ciesarea  Philippi  (Mk-Sig  and  ||),  and 
would  make  to  l*  true  those  two  words  even  though  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  they  be  not  historical :  '  thou  art 
Peter  {i.i. ,  a  rock)  and  upon  this  rock  uill  I  build  my 
church'  (Mt_iai8,  cp  MlNISTRV.  §4/),  and  ■  Do  thou. 
when  once  thou  hast  turned  again,  stablish  thy  brethren  ' 
(Lk.  22^,  cp  SiuoH  Peter.  §  15  j). 

For  all  that  has  been  said  in  tbe  foregoing  paragraphs 
the  most  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  it  proves  the 
possibility — the  probability  if  you  will 


—of  t 


subjecti 


iinwUiMU. 


From  the  very  nature  of  the 
vould  not  be  possible  to  prove 
more,  for  the  visionary  character  of  the  appearances 
could  not  be  established  for  us  by  the  visionaries  them- 
sdves — on  the  contrary,  everything  constrained  them 
to  regard  what  they  had  seen  as  objective  and  real — nor 
yet  by  the  reporters,  who  simply,  repeated  what  the 
visiooaries  had  related  to  them.  Only  scientifically 
trained  reporters  could  have  assured  us  on  the  point. 
and  such  reporters  did  not  then  exist.  Let  it  be 
evpressly  observed,  however,  that  in  the  vision-hypo- 
thesis il  is  only  the  judgrnent  of  the  visionaries  as  to  the 
objective  reality  of  what  they  had  seen  that  is  set  aside  ; 
every  other  biblical  statement  of  fact,  unless  we  have 
been  compelled  to  set  it  aside  as  inconsistent  with  some 
other  biblical  statement,  remains  unaffected.  The 
hypothesis,  furthermore,  attributes  no  want  of  uprighl- 
oess  either  to  the  i-isionary  or  to  the  reporter.  The 
eiTor  which  it  points  out  affects  merely  the  husk — 
namely  that  the  risen  Jesus  was  seen  in  objective 
reality,  but  not  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  that  Jesus 
lives  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  thus  it  is  an  error,  only  in 
the  same  relative  sense  as  is  the  dogma  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired  in  every  letter  (a  di^ma  without  the  temporary 
ascendancy  of  which  the  church  of  to-day  would  hardly 
have  existed),  or  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  anlhro- 
pomorphic  view  of  God's  being  and  his  relation  to 
nature  which  possesses  every  child  is  an  error — an  error 
but  for  which  the  numba  of  grown-up  persons  of 
tmsbaken  religious  conviction  would  indeed  be  small. 

accounl  of  which  it  is  held  that  the  belief  in  a  literal 
resuireclion  cannot  be  given  up.  we  remark  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  Christ  is 
one  that  can  give  place  without  any  religious  loss  to 
that  of  the  leading  of  the  church  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
or.  if  it  is  desired  to  put  it  in  a  more  personal  fbrin. 
that  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  God.     Thai 
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if  his  resurrection  did  n 


i  founded,  not  directly  upon  tbe  fact  of  the  resiirrec- 
1  of  Jesus,  but  upon  the  belief  in  his  resurrection  ; 
1    this  faith  worked  with  equal   power  whether   the 
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I  faci 
Paul  that,  apart  from  the  literal  truth  of  the  rt 
of  Jesus,  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  has  as  its 
necessary  presupposition  the  dogma,  not  of  Paul  the 
Christian  but  of  Paul  tbe  Pharisee,  that  every  crucified 
person  without  exception  is  accursed  of  God  :  as  soon 
as  the  possibility  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice  either  in  the 
synedrium  or  at  Pilate's  judgment  seat  is  conceded,  this 
view  eo  ifio  falls  to  the  ground.  Finally,  the  view 
that  unless  Jesus  actually  rose  again  the  hope  of  the 
final  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  vain  would  be  a  sound 
one  if  this  hope  had  consisted  in  the  expectation  that  all 
men  were  to  rise  three  days  after  their  respective  deaths. 
lOpe  of  tbe  resurrection  at  the  last 
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death  of  the  body  onwards,  and  is  just  as  incapable  of 
being  confirmed  or  made  known  by  3  resurrection  of  the 
body  as  of  being  called  in  question  by  tbe  absence  of  a 
resurrection.  If  immortality  could  thus  be  confirmed  or 
made  known,  that  must  have  been  possible  on  the  first 
and  the  second  day  after  death,  (or  immortality  was  then 
present.  For  thai  time,  however,  1 
'    ^    '  by  presupposition. 
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S9.  Ut«nitiiTe.  1863.  183-109,  '79-3" ;  'B^i  8=-95.  yf'-v* 

luid<»^iiM  Paul)  Stnms.  ibid.  1863.  3^6- 
loo;  tjebharjl.  Dit  Atifinlikti<lt  Ckrilli  •id  iltrt  nfUM/m 
GigiUT,ti6i:  Stnide.  hit  An/tnUktiHg  Jim,  lEgS,  and  widi 
mDreic»nti(iclhorouEhii«>iii.S/.  Kr.,  1B87.  io3-i9s(i«abov», 
|]6'>:  Viotobaxii,  Otr  Scklmi  dtl  Marcmn'atieeliums,  1S94, 
and  Dit  Btricku  aitr  dit  Aufmukii<ig  Jtsu,  iSiie  ;  Eck, 
■Bedcuiungder  Aulentchung  Jetu  fDi  die  Urgfmtindr  u.  nir 
unj'  in  Hiftt  »r  Ckriillickt*  H'r/I,  No.  33,  1858;  LddTi, 
'  Die  Au(eniefaungib«i=hie  u.  ihi  Wcnh,' >'<>iW.  No.  31,  1898; 
Brflcliner,  '  Die  Betichle  eber  di<  Aufemehung  Jesu '  in  frtt. 
Mnalihtftt,  1800,  (WT,  06-110, 153-160.  Amongst  the  wriiinM 
on  the  life  of  JeuK  «  Suaus,  Ki^,  Weiu.  BeyHhlig  (vol. T) 
and.  quite  specially.  Brandt,  Evang-  Gftck,,   1&93.  305-446, 

*^c'  bulk  of  English  work  upon  this  ubjecl  (of  which  the 
more  useful  or  significant  portions  ar*  indicatea  in  (be  Hib- 
joincd  pararrapha  by  an  auerislt)  f  "    ' 
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rical  and  Iheo- 
,e«ion;(*)ih. 
esofthfr  re«rd 


y  of  English   crillci 
ri£"!it'iUli 


^ _. _     ark  upon  Ml.  and  Lk. 

especially  (upon  Lk.  14  nolo  tbe  iirangely  parallel  story  in 

dequaiely  represented,  b«ng  conspicuoiu  for  open-mindedneia 
n  its  better  tepTesentatives)  rather  than  for  ihDrouehness,  and 
lore  succcufui  in  iTiticiunE  the  weak  points  ^  opposing 
leoria  than  in  coAstrucIinjc  a  saltsfaclory  and  tenable  hypo- 

lesis  whicb  might    do  justice  ■«  "i«»  r,Hnnl.-i.    rX   hr^%  iind*T 
rnew.    Cp  Froude's  Skirrl  Si 
W  The  conarvatl™  side  i.. 


1«I  by  a  long  series  of 

iiminfiKS'usm."'"6f 

_ ;nl^F.   D,   Maurice's 

Tkrcl.  EiiafS  C8);  Westcotl'i  Itilnd.  it  Study  ir/ Cosftll 
{I"  iSBi),  333-341  ;  Tki  GMf.  K/iki  Kiturr,,  Tkt  Hhlmc 
Failk  (cdap.  fl),  and  rkt  Ktrviatifn  if  tk.  Rim  Ltrd; 
'MiliiEan'i  eihauslive  and  iheological  Thr  Rtturr,  nf  atr 
Ltrd  ll*l  iSu),  and  ni  AittiHitn  and  Hiavm^  Prialk'Krd 
c/cnr  LBrd,  iSw  :  'M'Cheyne  Edgar's  viEaraus  C<at.  cf  lit 
Riitn  Savitur,  1891,  pp.  ii-t«:  Ci  A.  Row's  Tkt  Una  if 
Ikf  EvangtHili,  1868.  pp.  161  /  (ciilique  of  mythical  theories): 
J.  Kennedy's  survey  b>  Tk,  /tiiurr.  o/tur  Urd  u  kitt^cat 
fad,    vrilk  txaminaliim  ef  noturaliitic  Ayfittkiia,    1881 ; 


JOgle 


BBXT 


CkrUlia.. 


airiou  nlDnc  T)i4  Rittn  MaiUr,  iocd  ;  and  Oir't 
rint  t/Cod  ami  ihi  tVtrU,  1S93,  LecL  S,  p.  C 
.  .  ,  but  wiltl  UKCtal  baring  upon  the  lUiTBtives  lu  put 
of  the  biographv  of  Jenu:— 't'airBaim'ii'Iiii/i'fliii  lit  Life  f/ 
Chriit,  iS3i,  chap.  \i ;  G.  H.  UiJben'i  ShuttnU'  Lift  i//"ui, 
i8«S,  pp.  38S-4I1J ;  buidei  the  Livta  o!  ChriK  by  Farm,  VAa- 
iheLm,  Uld  S.  J.  And«wi<ed.  1893.  Pp.  jft*/).  The  subject  i> 
compclaitly  handled  alu.  though  rrom  *  more  ttricil)-  philo- 
•ophical  vid  doctrinal  itublpuuit,  by  "KewiuAn  Smvth  {Old 
Faitlu  in  J^fo,  Ligil,chiLp.»t;  'D.  Vf.  Fonai  (TJu  CAntt 

ifcaSiBi^:  R-'^H^RSiion  irAt^.  Simvi'^S'  .B68™w. 
131  y^>:  £.  Griffilh-JoiMi  (rtf  .4icnir  lArimeA  CkriMt.Hi 
■too.  pp.  337 'ISO);  H.  G.  Woton  IBiiUet*.  Sacra,  ifoo, 
pp.  356-363)  and  L.  S.  PaLwbi  (i*irf.  1890,  pp.  177-190) ;  alu 
by  'Deniuy  (TIu  DtalA  iff  Ckriil,  i^a,  pp.  66/.  ;6/  lit- 

At  lheopp»Ltepo1eof  ]ad[cal  crilicimi,  the  moft  rhXewortby 
voilu  along  ihii  line  are  'R.  W.  Macan'i  TIu  Rmrrteli-m  0/ 
/isiti  Ckriil,  the  cunttibuiionii  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Abboil  (cp  PkUo- 
ikrillHl,  OntiintKi,  and  Tknugh  Ifaturt  Is  Ckriil,  1S17, 
chap.  iVf,  aitd  hliitlineau'i  Sc*l  1/  Autkfrily  in  Rfl^wn 
(A,  \igo\  3637:,  481/,  631^  buidei  tbs  wiilingi  to  be  cued 

(^)  Examioations  of  early  Christian  evidence,  and  particularly 
of  the  gospel  nuralivei  (with  (hat  of  the  Dscendon,  Acta  1  i-ii), 

A.  a.  Bruce'*  £j-/m.  G*.  Tat.  vol"l  1^,  1901),  iy>/.,  443/ : 
G.  L.  Caiyi  scholarly  Sjnwflic  Gasf.  (Internal.  Hundbks.  u 
NT,  vol.  i.,  1900),  11  199.101:  I.  EMlin  Carpeni«-j  Ft'il 
Tknr  Gtif.  ((*,  1390),  319/,  jsa/;  A.  C.  McGifTett'i  Afoit. 
<*<■■  >^>  PP-  1^4*<  isy^t  Hxl  J-  V.  Banlei'i  ^/oif.  ^fir, 
1000,  pp.  i-io;  tee.  fiinlier,  BUiri  A^r.  Cut/.  (3J"-j8s)  on 
■tie  coflCliuloD  of  Mk.,  with  ths  editions  by  S<nte  and  Allan 
Mentlet,  HoKuf*  /fii/.  .Vta  /-aloxH*' («,  losi).  pp.  ;s°-JS3 
(onMlt.l«9-»).>4T-^(<«Ul.aadLk.}.694-69d<«iJi>.io-gi), 
and  A.  lUville'i  article  in  -Vew  H'srU,  18^  pfi.  49S.S17.  The 
diitinciLve  aim  of  uich  comribuliona  ia  to  m^'ealigate  not  aimply 

mental  and  relisioui  pmoppoaituni :  to  get  behind  the  atorie* 
into  the  vorldofibeirSnikearen.  with  their  belief)  and  hopei. 
liiitreBM  Ibrms  of  Ihii  critical  hypottwsll  ate  variously  lepre. 
aenled  in  auch  worVa  u  -W.  Madcintoih'i  Ifat.  Hhl.  ^tht 
Ckritllwt  RcllrieH,  1894.  pp.  ajj.jaB  (myllucal  theory),  "JHWr. 
luUurai  Xi/ifif',.*,  thj,  p.  398/(10  which,  H»  In  the  follow. 
Ing  book,  the  pivblem  u  handled  drailtcally,  but  uncritically 
isolated^  Tit  Faur  Goif.  at  llislericat  RicarJi,  1805,  pp.  4SI, 
and  O.  Cone,  Thi  Gssf.  and  ill  F-aHlttt  InttifrilaliMt,  1893. 
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UM'llf'  Criid.  .Soi.p.  4./).  •.*.  B.  Bruce  (Apel^tiki. 
■891,  pp.  jS3-?97).  5cbaJr(«i«.  o/CkuTck,  1  XTi-st^  -Denney 
(an.  'AacenMor.'  in  Haatlnga'^Ofl  iKi-iMX  and 'Prof.  S. 
Mc(^inib  {£i-/p,.[0.  43*3-163,  a  criiique  of  ET  of  Hani«:k'i 
Wtun):  aee  alio  ■Knowlinii :  TIu  Witntu  af  tkt  FfiilUi, 
iSoi,  pp.  36;-39C,  397-4i,(aacenaian)  ;  A.  Hovey  (.4>wr.  /<-um. 
Tktol.,  1900,  pp.  S3e-5S4.  a  crilii|ue  of  Stiller);  W.  F.  Adeney 
J£^/M.(*i  8117.1^  aenli^  of  Weia»cl«r)j^N.  J.^D^Whil( 
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BE0  (lln  ;  pAfftY)-  *>■  Peleg-  i*  """O  occurring  in 
Ibe  genealogical  table  cot)iiecting  Shem  and  Abraham 
(Gen.  UiS.ii  [P].  t  Ch.ljj;  cp  Lk.835,  AV  Ragau). 
An  Aram:Ban  tiibe  bearing  the  name  Ru'ua  appear  in 
S.  Babylonia  in  the  time  ot  Tir.lalh-pileser  II!.  (Schr. 
KGFxQsf.--  XAT^I  117;  Mi.  Par.  338^);  but 
their  ideniifleation  with  Reu  is  denied  b)-  Schr.  {lac.  cit. ). 

is  probn.blj'  Mesopotamian.  and  we  may  posably  find 
a  trace  ot  il  in  ft'*  I  ■>  ^,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa, 
which  is  doubtless  for  '  man  of  Re'n,'  a  fotmaiion 
parallel  10  the  Heb.  Vit-iai  (cp  Duval.  ■  Hist,  d'^esse,' 
Joum.  Aiiat..  1891.  I8116).  Re'u  may  have  been  an 
old  Mesopotamian  god  (Ntei,  Oack.  der  Stsdt  Harrdn. 

33).    Cp  Reuben,  S§  9  iii.,  10,  f.  b. 
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Menikm  (1 1).  Other  itoriei  (|  6). 

A  loK  tribe  (1 1\  Name  <H  JtX 

Fir«.bom  (I  J).  Meaning  ofliorie.  «  10). 

Bilhah,  Bohu,  (I  4).  Genealogies  (H  ..-.j). 

' Altai ' uory (I  5).  Listsofcitiei(|  14). 


iderlying  the  Hexateuch.  The  reader 
naturally  infers  thai  the  writers  of  those  documents  had 
knowledge  of  such  a  community.  He  may  indeed  think 
it  prudent  to  lest  the  legilimncy  of  thai  inference,  when 
he  misses  references  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 
Still,  (he  argumtnlvm  e  lilentio  mvsx  be  used  with  great 
care.'  The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  Outside  of  the  lixcd 
tribal  lists  (In  Chron.,  Eiek.,  and,  in  the  NT,  in  Re\-.) 
and  the  Chronicler's  geoeali^ies,'  Reuben  is  known, 
apart  from  on  at  best  anachronistic  gloss  in  3  K.  1  ti  33 
(descriptive  of  the  district  harassed  by  Haiael),  through 
the  mention  in  the  enumeration  in  Judg.  6  (f.  is  / ). 
That  chapter  contains  very  old  material  and  few  will 
question  its  authority  even  when  it  stands  alone.  Only, 
hpwever,  if  ive  are  sure  that  the  passage  says  what  the 
poet  meant  it  to  say.  Thiit,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  questioned,  so  f^u'  .is  the  mention 
of  Reuben  is  concerned.*  Discu^ion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  quesiioa,  where  the  mention  appearing 
after  iss  and  again,  in  a  slightly  variant  form, 
after  160  really  belongs.  Still,  is  not  the  simplest  eii- 
planation  of  the  double  oeeurretice,  that  the  clause  is 
really  a  gloss  ?  Other  difficulties  would  thus  be  removed, 
ll  always  seemed  strange  thai  so  remote  a  community 
as  the  Iraduional  Reuben  should  be  mentioned  by  name.  • 
To  speak  of  Gilead  in  general,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  naming  tribes,  would  be  natural  Later. 
Gilead*  would  be  taken  lo  mean  Gad.  whilsl  Machir 
was  perhaps  referred  lo  ■  hnlf-Manasseh.'  and  so  a 
reference  of  some  kind  or  other  would  be  made  on  the 
margin  to  Reuben.  If  il  be  thought  that  prulialiility  is 
in  favour  of  the  reference  in  Judg.  S  bdng  contemporary 

Reuben  lived  and  lo  eiplaiu  the  (act  that  in  historical 
times  Reuben  had  no  sigttificance.  If  the  other  view  is 
taken,  the  problem  is  lo  account  for  the  references  in 
the  Hesateuth. 

A  survey  of  the  references  (in  the  Hosateuch)  to 
Reuben  suggests  that  the  solid  element  in  them  all  is 
It  a  1..^  '^i*  belief  that  there  once  was  an  important 
'■  *  "^  community  cilled  Reuben  and  that  for  some 
_  *""*■  reason  it  had  lost  Its  place  :  it  was  a  sort  of 
'KA  or  ThamOd.  Il  is  usually  supposed  that  tradition 
preser\'ed  the  memory  of  a  more  or  less  definite  geo- 
graphical district  occupied  by  Reubcnites.  It  may  have 
done  so.  The  evidences  of  such  a  tradition,  however, 
are  far  from  copious.  Most  of  what  we  are  told  about 
a  territory  of  Reuben  is  in  D  (Dt.  3ia  16  l4j  losh.  18 
6-ii)  anti  P  (much  of  Nu,  82  Josh.  1315-13  208  21. i6/) 
and  cannot  safely  be  used  for  the  present  purpose  (see 
§  14).      There  seems  to  be  only  one  passage  (Nu.32 

1  On  the  name  see  below ;  on  the  form,  |  8 ;  on  OT  explana- 
tion.. |  7 ;  on  t,.al  meanina,  I  9. 
*  Special  caution  u  needed  in  regard  10  questioni  beanng  on 

'  On  the  jtattmenil  in  1  Ch.  I  see  |  13.    On  i  Ch.  11 41  see 

'  Winckler  bas  luggealed  that  'Aiher*  ia  not  ■  iribe  name 
but  a  pronoun  l^^*\  and  that  'Dan'  was  not  mentioned 
originally  (C/S 134,  ^-  %*>/X 

fOtooane  Reuben  may  hav«  been  settled  In  Weal  Paleitine 
at  the  time  refeired  10  (see  next  note) ;  but  the  p;i^iordl  chancier 
Ba<iigned  to  (he  tribe  in  the  clause  probably  ^bowa  thai  ii^  author 
thoueht  of  the  Easi(cpGAT>,  |  11,  firai  am.il)  i;-pe  fat.). 

B  Steuernagel  auggests  (Fimwatdemng.  v>)  that  the  ineniion 
of  Gilead,  not  ReTbEn,  in  r.  17a  may  be  becauae  Reuben  was 
still  seated  in  W.  Palestine  <»e  below,  |  io>. 
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}}/. )  uhicli  can  perhaps  be  allribuled  to  J  {see,  bow- 
av.  Qxf.  Htx.  \  All  il  has  to  uy  ii  that  certain  sli 
(Woftbile)  towns  were,  in  the  Mosaic  age  (?)  ■  buill '  by 
ibe  ions  of  Reuben  (see  below,  g  14).  The  absence  of 
juiy  reference  to  a  people  called  Reuben  in  tbe  Mesha 
imcriptLon  although  it  menlions  three  of  the  six  towns 
and  refers  to  ■  the  men  of  Gad '  as  having  ■  dwelt  in  the 
laud  of  Ataroth  from  of  old  (o^jfo) '  seems  to  require  us 

rests  on  a  memoiy  of  daj-s  long  gone.  Thai  there  was 
a  Grni  belief  in  an  ancient  Reuben  is,  indeed,  clear. 
Tbe  point  is  that  it  need  not  imply  a  knowledge  of 
In  Gen.35:i./  J 


with  V 


A  Palesi 


e  (sees  4).  and  e 
a  belief  of  the  si 


in  P  there  seems 

m  the  strange  story  of  the  '  altar  '  |§  5),  and  in  the  idea 
that  Reuben  crossed  into  West  Palestine  to  help  the 
other  tribes  to  eflect  a  settlement  (cp  Gad,  col.  1585). 

Whatever  was  thought  of  the  place  where  Reuben 
had  lived,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  felt  in  his  fate 
■  n_*  h._  ('^P  8  io|-  Reuben  is  ever)'where  the 
«.  Itet-bwa.  )ir^,Xom  (see  end  of  §1.  In  E  indeed 
Ibere  vas  perhaps  an  internal  of  considerable  length 
between  him  and  Leah's  other  sons :  Naphlall  seems 
to  be  for  E  Jacob's  third  son  (cp  Naphtali.  g  1). 
Whether  this  was  so  in  the  original  J  we  cannot  Say  : 
it  would  account  for  Reuben's  being  the  finder  of  the 
dudd'im  {•/:  ),<  which  H  does  not  mention.  In  J  as  we 
have  it.  however.  Reuben  has  three  own  brothers  when 
he  finds  the  didd'lm  which  lead  to  the  birth  of  Joseph  ' 
(cp  Zebijlun).  The  only  tale  E  has  to  tell  about 
Reuben  is  of  how  he  tried  to  deliver  Joseph' (Gen. 
37"  >9),  and  reminded  his  brothers  of  the  fact  (42«  ; 
see  below,  g  to,  end),  and  how  he  offered  his  own  two 
sons  {cp  g  1  {)  as  a  pledge  of  (he  safe  teluin  of  Benjamin, 
Tbe  most  significant  point  in  all  this  is  that  Reuben  was 
tbe  first-bom.  On  that  point  there  seems  to  be  com- 
plete agreemenL  The  problem  b  discussed  in  i  Ch. 
5i/  The  view  of  the  H-riler  of  that  passage  is  that 
Reuben  forfeited  his  right  (as  lirst-bom)  to  the  special 
bleviing,  which  fell  to  Joseph,  who  thus  became  two 
inles.  although  his  rival  Judah  *  ultimately  outdid  him." 

of  the  stoo-  (see,  however,  below,  %  10,  end]. 

N'ot  so  in  the  case  of  what  J  has  to  tell  us  in  Gen, 
35i>.      No  doubt  the  story  was  once  told  with  more 

**""-^  mwi—o..  g  ^^  ^jjjj^  jjjj^^  jl  i^jjJjI  ^^  done),' 
This  story  seems  to  be  J's  explanation  of  how  Reuben 


,1  bis  rank.       lATiat  Jae 


!  heard'  of 


>  Acovding  K)  Stuck™  ('Ruben  im  lakobsKgFn'  in  jiff '(7 
fiw  igoa,  *46-7a.  which  appeared  after  thii  article  was  in  type) 
the  ImdiiiK  Df^Ihc  dMSim  was  iscHbed  \a  Reuben  as  a  palri- 
ajclul  eponym  on  a  level  with  Jacob.    Later  lyncrelisDi  made 

1  Sieocmai^l  •luggats  {Kimiaiidrrvtg,  li)  that  in  the 
orifinal  ,toiy  whal  Reuben  did  wa.  nol  tonake  ON-er  l\xdadXtm 
ID  Luh  but  Is  uu  ihem  10  oin  the  favout  of  Rachel,  or  rather 
ttlhah.   whence  Bohan   (cp    N*pht*li,  |  t/T).      This   is  verj- 

di^iSttM  to  l-^iachar  and  Joseph,  Acccprding  to  Slacken  (4ec 
precediEtg  note)  Keubcn'«  incesi  was  with  Leah  heiself,  who 

""i^h  (^"^iro^l*  ibil  in  Gen.  S7  ji  '<!) '  Reuben '  is  redactional 
firjudah.     Seene.mole. 

*  In  tbe  Jmeph  Mory  ih*  leader  is  Judah  in  J,  Reuben  in  E 
(to  precnling  fooinow) ;  cp  Steuemagci,  EiitwAndtruHe,  n- 

I'i  [be  line  preceding  (he  setriemeni  of  tbe  Rachel  (libes  (ep 
RicHEt^  i  1  !■■>.  Th«e  tribes  which  acknowledged  hit  leader- 
ship wen  called  Le.->h  :  the  later  (Rachel)  iribei  acknowledged 
the  hciceinDny  of  Jc^eph. 

*  .Vcaina  (he  lu^esdcn  of  Dillnunn  and  Stade  {Gl 
thai  ihe  *tory  ini^»ei  mote  primi"' 
Reqhmitea. 


"SZ, 


>  believe  the  Aory  (cp  the  case  of 
RriiB,^  II  oi;  end :  see  also  lift  In  Tatj[uni(Ps..Jon.  orf fee.), 
Midnih  {r.im.  ™At«^/)^  tnlmudfS-CiM.  ss'l,  andBk.  of 
la^iar.  Reuben  only  disiurbed  a  COucb  (cp  Cfaajlea^  JvhiUes, 


BEUBEN 
Reuben's  deed  has  been  suppressed  by  R.'    It  can  be 
inferred,  however,  trom  the  ■  Blessing  of  Jacob' :  ' 
Reuben  !  thou  wast  my  lirBt-bom 

My  oiif  ht  and  the  lirst-fniiis  of  my  manhoBd ; 
Eircecdin^  in  impeiuosity,*  exceeding  in  passion  I 

For  Ihou  d?ls('DKrnd'lhy  fs(hei's  couch. 
Then  did  I  cur«  the  bed  •  he  ucended.' 
Even  without  Gunkel's  emendation  of  the  last  litie  it  I* 
plain  that  the  sequel  lo  Gen.  35  n  was  a  father's  curse,* 
which  brought  doom  on  the  tribe  (cp  Blessings  and 
Cursings).  The  effect  becomes  still  more  clear  in  tbe 
■Blessing  of  Moses': 

Let  Reuben  live  (on),  let  him  nol  die  (oul)1 
Still,  lei  bimc  becoHK  a(mera)  handful  of  men!* 

The  story  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  sanie  legend  (cp  Naphtali, 
col.  3330  foot).  We  ought  perhaps,  however,  to /roBj- 
laU  the  word  'bohan.'  The  landmark  would  then  be 
the  thumb-stone"  of  the  son  (or  sons  [«'"•  in  Josh.  18 .;]) 
of  Reuben.  The  suggestion  made  elsewhere  (col.  535 
n.  4),  however,  is  perhaps  belter :  the  suggestion,  nairtely, 
that  there  is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  teat,  and  that  we 
ought  to  read  :  stone  of  the  sons  of  Reuben  ('ja  |3a 
|3itn;  readitig '13  for  p  pa,  as  pa  might  be  a  trans- 
posed .i]3  =  'ia). 

The  reading  of  tf  ^'-  in  Josh.  18 17  would  support  this 
view.     In  its  favour  is  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 

(or  was  it  really  a  group  of  stones?)  in 
question  was  near  '  Gelll61h  '  (Josh.  Igiy  :  see  GilgaL, 
%(>b).  Now  it  was  at  the  'Celiloih'  of  the  Jordan 
that,  we  are  told,  there  was  erected  n  sacred  object  to 
which  was  given  a  name  that  has  been  lost  (see  Ed, 
GALEtti).  a).  The  present  text  of  Josh.  22  leaves  it 
uncertain  on  which  side  of  Jordan  the  sacred  erection 
stood,  and  it  ascribes  tbe  building  lo  Reuben  and  Cad 
(and  half  Manasseh  I).  Perhaps  Gad  is  an  addition  " 
connected  with  the  view  that  the  stone  was  east  of  the 
Jordan.  No  doubt  the  object  was  not  an  '  altar.'  but  a 
massebdh  or  a  circle  of  stones  (see  GiLgal.  g  i).  and 
the  stoiy  ^  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  loss  of  Reuben's  status." 

Tbe  Eu^estion  just  made  gains,  perhaps,  in  platt^- 
bility  from  the  fact  thai  in  E,  and  probably  J.  there  ii 
■Dotho'  story  that  may  have  served  tbe  same  purpose 


'IS)- 


older  parU  of  Nu.  16  tbe  leaders  of  Reuben 
(see  below,  g  10)  dare  to  challenge  tbe  authority  of 
,  rt4v_-  Moses  and  thus  bring  divine  judgnient  on 
°\?rf  themselves.  It  is  even  possible  that  there 
■*•"'«■  was  still  another  story  of  the  same  kind  (see 
below,  %  10  [i]).     These  stories,  as  (hey  attribute  lo 

(above.  ( 
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REUBEN 

Reuben  nn  importance  which  there  is  nothing  in  histoiy 
to  suggest,  may  be  due  to  a  tradition  of  conflict  between 
«ome  representative  Israeliiish  clan  and  a  Reubenite 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  simply 
popular  or  other  stories  designed  to  explaio  the  sup. 
posed  collapse  of  a  Reuben  people. 

The  real  cause  of  Reuben's  disappearance  may  have 
been  the  inroad  of  Moab.  which  was  perhaps  not  so 
early  as  to  prevent  a  vague  memory  of  what  had  [re- 
ceded from  surviving  (see  Gad,  g  ii.  col.  15S3,  mid.  and 
cp  Moab,  §  14,  col.  3174,  foot).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  possibility  thai  Reuben's  abode  was  not 
really  in  the  east.  We  have  found  several  hints  of  a 
belief  thai  Reuben  had  been  west  of  the  Jordan  (see 
further,  below.  §  10).  lo  which  we  shall  return  (|  10)  in 
the  light  of  the  considerations  suggested  by  a  study  of 
Reuben's  name. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Reuben  is  not  appHient. 
There  seem  10  be  traces  of  more  than  one  explanalion. 
i.  J  (Gen.29jja)  lakes  it  to  mean 
'  Yahw6  looks  at  my  affliction '  and 
"™'  "  "™-  finds  in  it  a  reference  lo  what  Leah 
had  had  to  bear  as  the  hated  wife  {molt ;  f.  33 :  see 
Gunkel  flrf  iv. ).  ii.  E  (Gen.  293'*),  on  ihe  other  hand, 
sees  a  reference  to  some  point  in  the  conduct  of  Jacob  : 


MX  reads  'will  livt  me'; 
thii  b  lound.  The  versicmi, 
Miriam  [Pish.])  with  MT  ;  I 
the  word  chime  with  Rtub«n 
nppoK  that  it  mu«t  have  d 


7.  0T»] 


KO,  .•me  (cL)ar4g 

nif:|3ii<T>ih»iit 


^i 


trd  to  Gad  ;  '  b«  will  1 


'Vihwi,' mighty 


ipread  forth 


thi  word 


iii.  Josephus  explains  Roubei,  Vmr^ti\m  {Anf.  I  ISj), 
bis  form  of  the  name  (see  %  B).  by  saying  that  Leah  felt 
she  had  experienced  the  mercy  oJ  God  {Siin  jtor   t\tor 

It  is  nol  certain  what  the  last  consonant  of  the  name 


Tlw  iradition»lfom 


ire  I^iurn ;  psvSnrl  B  A  DE  FL), 


-3«»(G™.4a»a37E],  .ft^lL  injK.lOjiCh-:  E 
ii.  Gto.  80 14I,  ("v*..  I  Ch.  Si  3  ILl,  joKph.  ■*!*«,  4  7  i,  |  166 
var.  pov^iw:  R>T.  riUii;  Vg.  JI^h;  leniiiic  BrabralM 
'l^ltn,  in  S  Boi  uHiallf  dininguiihid  (com  the  ' penonal' fonn, 
but  I  Ch.  11 43  povjann  ILl,  M  3=  (wfri^.l.  (BAl,  l«h.  Mi  ^. 
PlHTBi  [A)  ;  JoM|Aus,  ai  fmBnnTiu,  j  fmi0^\it  ^Aq. 

The  expl.anations  adduced  already  {%  7)  imply  that 
the  final  consonant  was  early  pronounced  as  n  ;  but 
Hos.  4  IS  58  lOi  make  it  probable  thai  in  the  case  of 
Bcihel  Ihe  n  which  has  established  itself  in  Ihe  modem 
local  pronunciation  [Brilln)  took  the  place  of  /early.* 

The  real  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,      i.  On  the 

a    wu   I  V    '^^^)  connects  with  the  Arabic  Ru'ba  = 
».  Htaouig.  Rubal-is(C/i8i4i5).  comparing  theend- 

ing  in  in  Yard£n  (EV  'Jordan'),  and  so,  before  him. 

Land  (Oifii'A,  Oct,  1871,  p,  ai)  who  is  reminded  of 

Arab,     ra'ab.        The    inscription,     Glaser    30a,     from 

HadakSn,  speaks  of  a  tribe  jain'-ja 
IS  of  R-bn',*  voweb  unknown. 


;.  s).  s 


The  comparison 
a  that  Ihe  old  etymo- 


°?  llie  ai»rab^<»"t^rival'ion  ■  Behold  1 1  wn'  ii  pawd  over 
nanict  with  impgmivu  (Ok.haus.  Lrhrt.  613),  comnion   ii 

Cray,  HP.V  t.^/.).    Cam.  ihoughl  of  -Id";  in  the  Knse  0 
^proinded-'    The  Gfffiiir  Csi^frlinft  oives  Vo^ny,  itoitv  vl^ 

*  Did   he  think  of  ^  11(1  (|  of  agent;  ep  Targ.  Job 

■jlaSip  ""BTa  "I'ly  or  pouibiy  ^k  01m? 

*  Cp  Baith.  El'fm.  Slia/.,  |  1$. 

^Cp  ciK^  zi}^f(:  3»4ii  rsSA  «J9^ 

borne  by  kings  of  the  tnirlecnth  Egyptian  djiiatiy,  a  reKmblanci 


REUBEN 
of  the  en  in  Yarden  is 
a  name  on  the  analogy  of  Simf.l 
Reuben  would  then  be  a.  case 
by  Barth,  NB,  p.  lax,  a.  I,  in  which  the  tt 
instead  of  preserving  its  old  vowel  a  (as  in  Svlhdn  :  not 
SulhCn,  to  avoid  concurrence  of  'rounded'  vowels) 
changed  it  10  i^  (cp  itSl^  instead  of  rtS'j,  for  earlier 

ii.  Some  also  of  the  explanations  assuming  the  last 
consonant  to  be  I  lake  the  name  to  be  simple.  Ball 
derives  il  from  the  root  r'b"  which  in  Aiabic  means  lo 
repair.'  comparing  the  noun  ra'Qb  which  is  applied 
metaphorically  (ZamahSari,  Aidi  ace,  to  Lane,  but  not 
in  Cairo  ed. )  lo  describe  one  as  a  rectifier  of  affairs.* 

Lagarde  suggested  {05''1  367  / )  Ihat  Reuben,  or 
rather  Re'6b«n,  is  to  be  identified  with  Ra'dM!  shortened 
from  Ra-diil.  plural  of  RihSi,  a  lion  (or  wolf).'  Ac 
cording  to  the  Taj  el-ArHs  the  raydill  of  the  Arabs 
were  those  '  who  used  10  go  on  hostile  expeditions  upon 
Iheir  feet  [and  alone].' 

According  to  Ibn  Sida  the  Andalusian  {.XfoMam*) 
•  some  say  that  ri'bSl  means  also  one  who  is  the  only 
offspring  of  his  mother'' (i.r.  opp,  of  twin:  el-Bust-^i].'' 
Another  suggested  origin  is  '  Jerahmed '  (JUDAH.  §  3) ; 
op  REt;  [see  Crit.  fli*.]. 

iii.  Others  hold  Ihe  name  to  be  compoimd.  (a)  The 
first  element  is  taken  by  older  writers  to  be  rC'il  in  the 
sense  of  'face'  (Kohler.  Dtr  Stgea  /aiots.  a?  [1867]; 
Kue.  T/i.  TBagi  [1871]).  or  rfu  in  the  sense  of  ■  flock  ' 
IRedslob.  Dit  ATlichea  A'aivi,  etc.  86  [1846]) ;  1^ 
Inter  writers  to  here  u>  in  the  sense  of  '  friend '{ Kerber. 
Dit  Rel.-gtich.  Btdtulung  4er  Hib.-EigrnfiamfH  dti 
AT,  70)  or  rather  as  a  divine  name'"  (see  l>elow, 
g  10).  (i)  The  second  half  was  identified  by  Nestle 
{/sratl.  Eigennamcn.  1876)  with  Bin  (  =  Hir,  Bur),  by 
others  (Redslob,  1846;  KOhler,  1B67;  Kue,,  1871 ; 
Houlsma.  1876  ;  W-l, .  V,l  1 1»  n.  a)  with  Bel. 

The  theory  that  Reubcl  contains  Ihe  names  Reu  and 
Bel  seems  to  merit  consideration.  A  parallel  fontia- 
iA  «— »t— '"""  '^  ""^  "o™  Reu-ol."     When  one 

«iSS^  remembers  the  peculiar  mystification  Ihat 

OimuiM.  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  names 
Hobat|[Jethro||Reuelone  is  led  to  ask.  May  not  there 
be    some   connection    between    Reu-el  and  Reu-bel?" 

tone  of  the  narratives,  a  strange  parallelism  between  the 
critical  attitude  adopted  towards  Moses  by  Reu-bel  in 
the  earlier  story  in  Nu.  16  and  that  adapted  by  Moses' 


nam^  and  is  doubi 


3  Cp  the  peisona]  Dune  Snskh  in  the  inu 

>  iie'Wvlnl  of  Reuben  wu  to  leconcile  U 
•  li  ii  10  nib,  not.  u  Ball  leenu  10  imply,  1 
meia^orical  meaiiingof'biK.  bulky,  portly,  c 


•  Quoted  ^  Laiie,  adpK. 


Houtimii,'lsra*lenQair,'7-«.7-109s^<iBj6).    CpSkipwith, 
/MllH7.>S'l'8flSl. 
"  Cp  lehi«t  in  I  Ch.STja-a  S.SSa  lib  [read  >-«T:  Mar- 


is Cp  l=hi*l 
q«art_j/^,?l4j4 


hy  Google 


BBUBBN 
iHkin  {[ftfi ;  see  Jcthho,  second  paragraph)  in  Ei.  18  : 
■  What  is  Ibis  thing  thai  thou  doestio  ihe people?  Why 
siliesi  tbcu  Ibyself  aloDC,  and  a]l  tb«  people  stand  about 
thee  from  morning  unto  evening  7  .  .  .  The  ihing  that 
thou  does!  is  not  good'  (Ex.  ISm  't)- 

\MiateveT  be  ihoughl  of  the  particular  parallelism 
Just  rersTcd  lo  and  its  bearing  on  the  question  or  the 
name  Reuben,  it  is  surely  suggestive  in  regard  lo  Ihe 
general  Reuben-problem  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
monily  or  no  historical  importance^  bul  held  to  be  Ihe 
fiist-bom  or  Israel,  into  connection  with  which  il  is 
possible  to  bring  a  whole  series  ol  stories'  differing 
altogether  in  details,  but  coinciding  in  the  fundamental 
point  of  setting  Reuben  in  Hime  form  in  opposition  to 
rntaliv-es  of  Israel  :~ 
*1  (E..  18) 

■soniofRtubtKNu.  16) 
1   by    Reubel  (Joih.  23) :    cp  >t«K  cf 


>rR«ibel(Gcii.S5») 
tebilow,  1  lit 


u  really  a 


laael  (ai  DoihanT),>  Gen,  41 


We  may  even  find  a  seventh  story  when  we  proceed 
to  considw  the  Reuheniie  genealogy  S  ( ■  i  )- 

These  stories  seetn  to  imply  a  widespread  conviction 
of  the  occurrence  at  some  time  of  a  grave  event  or  series 
of  events.*  Such  eonviclions  are  often  doe  lo  actual 
reminiscence  of  fact.  It  is  pos^ble  even  to  go  further 
and  reconstruct  a  history  thus  : — 

Tht  N*.  IS  uory  (on  the  details  i«  Dathan)  implio,  lot 
eompkj  thai  Reuben  diugreed  with  114  asociatcs  at  Kadeah 
and  lot  lU  pailr  tionhwaids  into  Palotine.  The  ulHbulion  of 
Heocn  aiufCanni  clans  lyHb  10  Reuben  and  to  Judah(Me  t  ii> 
meuu  that  Reuben  settled  W.  of  Jericho  in  contact  with  Judah. 
The  Bilhah  «or\-  (I  j)  tneaot  that  the  Jacob-Rachel  Itibe  ipread 
Kfllbwards  and  had  friendlv  rebtions  with  Reuben,  but  u 
benjamin  branched  off.  alHorrvng  siKh  elemejiU  as  Kilhah  had 
lef.  (Ke  Nafhtali.  I  i)  when  it  mifTatHl  northwards,  th* 
reluion^  of  Reuben  toward>  BiUiih  became  lea  friendli 
bfongbi  OB  Reuben  a  curse.  The'allar' 
"■■   "  "■■«  JtMepbiiesof  Shcchem  took  umbiMc  *i  mc  v. 

igcr  was  Mierw«tl\  supposed 


JoKphimOia 

the  Reuben  ite 


ly,  which 
!^  meant 


mlhei 


and  peoelTaled  aa  a  wedge 

Cileadi 


t belled  against  ci 
Finally,  Reub. 


saba«uei 


:d  Gadlle 


iCh. 


^i-^" 


^"l;^ 


D  produce  SeBub  ....  _.  ._  .  ^  ^... 
last  small  typcX 
The  arguments  for  this  reconstruction  are  set  forth 
with  skill  by  Sleuemagel  {Einvianderung).  The  result 
is  a  priori  plausible.  Is  there  adequate  warrant,  how- 
ever, for  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  historical  character 
of  the  legends  (cp  B.  Luther,  ZATW  IB.^  [1901] ; 
WL  OLZ2ttjf.,  KAT^  =13,  etc.)?  The  questions 
involved  are  far-reaching  and  intricate,  and  are  better 
treated  comprehensively  than  in  relatioti  to  one  particular 
tribe  (see  Thibes.  and  cp  Naphtau,  9  i,  begin.). 
Here  we  may  be  content  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
a  Reuben  of  some  importance  was  believed  lo  have 


I  The  fate  of  'Sd  and  TharaOd  se 


e  appealed  to  th 


Joseph  and  the  Loth  iribei  occurred  m  the  neiicbbourh 
Dodian  {EitKBajtdfrunf^^  97).    Ifso,  pouibly  Reuben  iidc 


Dce.  which  appears  also 
(above,  cd.  4089^ 


,  1)  rinds  a  mvtholoEical  n 
lying  bl  Gen.  tHi.  Reuben  ( rl  A> 
ig  win  once  hul  <>aild  power  but  loi 


»)  that  il 
pSuil). 


REUBEN 

flourished  some  time,  and  the  judgment  that  the  belief 
was  probably  justified.' 

It  must  be  lemembered  thai  if  Reuben  really  lived 
east  of  the  Jordan  there  may  have  been  many  traditions 
which  failed  to  hnd  a  place  in  the  literature  of  Western 
Palestine  (cp  Gad,  §  n).  On  the  other  hand,  il  will 
not  be  surprising  if  addliiotial  reasons  should  be  found 
for  connecting  ■Reuben  with  ihe  southern  itibes  (cp 
SlMBOK,  §  S  iii.). 

Reuben  was  believed  to  have  had  two  sons.  In  the 
Joseph  story  indeed  he  had  oh /c  two  ('my  two  sons' 
11.  OWMlOKlM.  ^^"-■1237  [EJ)  ;  and  even  there  il  is 

thought  of.  In  Nu.  18  iwo  sons  of  Reuben  are  buried 
alive  (I831  iyt.  ]  ;  jaa  33*.  E),  They  are  called 
Dftlhan"and  Abiram*(cp  Ps.  ]06i7  Dl- 116).  Dathan 
is  a  strange  name '  (reminding  one  of  Dothan,  Ihe  scene 
of  Reuben's  argumetit :  see  above,  g  to.  «)  -.  but  Abiram 

buried  (alive?)  in  the  foundation  of  a  city.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  HiEL  [g.v,'\  '^n  '3,  whereas  in 
Nu.l6Abiramisasonof  Eliaba-Stc:  but  these  (-^n '3 
and  aif^K  '3)  are  not  impossible  variants.  Abiram'* 
brother  is  called  Segub  in  MT  of  i  K.  163*  1  but  in  i  Ch. 
2ii/.  the  dan  called  Segub  ben  Heiron  in  MT  is  in 
6"  called  Senig,  which  is  in  Gen,  11  »  a  son  of  Reu  (see 
below,  g  la,  end).  The  menLlon  of  Heiron  brings  us 
to  the  stock  genealogy  of  Reuben:  Gen.  489  =  Nu.  266 
InP  =li'^8'4=i  Ch.Bj.  !n  it  there  la,  al  least 
at  first  sight,  no  trace  of  the  famous  two  sons. 
Id  their  stead  we  lind  four  names :  Hanoch,  Palla. 
Hezron.  and  Carmi,  The  lirst  appears  as  a  Midianita 
clan  in  Gen.  25  4  (cp  GAD.  %  11,  last  small  type  para- 
graph), Ihe  second  (^XXot^  generally  ;  Jos.  ^X[ii]out) 
appears  in  Nu.  I61  as  Pelelh  (^Xitf  [BAFj).  which 
suggests  the  Negeb{see  Peleth);  but  ft"- gives  ^Xtic — 
i.e. .  Peleg.'  The  third  and  fourth  (Heiron  and  Carmi) 
appear  also,  as  has  been  mentioned  (§  10),  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Judah.  In  the  case  of  Heiron  that  seems 
certain  ;  although  whether  the  inferences  thai  have  been 
drawn  from  il  are  warranted  Is  at  least  doubtful  (cp 
Manasseh,  g  9,  last  small  type,  anil  above,  g  10.  end). 
The  case  of  Carmi  Is  less  secure.  In  i  Ch.  4  .  Carmi 
may  be  a  mistake  for  Caleb  (We.  Bene,  ad  lac. ),  and 
26/,  or  at  least  27,  Is  surely  an  interpolation.  2;  might 
just  as  well  stand  after  fi  J.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Josh.  7. 
although  V.  I  may  not  be  original,  it  is  difficult  10 
account  for  Carmi  in  v.  iB  unless  there  was  known  lo  be 
a  Carmi  in  Judah,  or  the  story  was  originally  told  of 
Reuben,  not  Judah.  as  Stcuernagel  suggests  [Eirnuan- 
derung,  p.  19  [e]). 

As  we  have  seen.  Di.  11  5  mentions  a  '  son '  of  Reuben 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  who  in  Nu.2BB>  is  mlroduced 
inio  Ihe  genealogy  as  a  son  of  Pallu. 

and  the Hiblri'iee  Naphtali,  |  3 
ZBBumii. 

s  Josephui  lAnl.  iv.T  3, 1  '»)  rutdi  toAfilevl. 

«  Joiephiu  \AhI.  iv.  Tj.  \  166)  addi  Pallu  [^oAuix]. 

*  Da^l-nM  is  a  synnnym  of  l/arradu,  'sirong'  (Del, 
HWB  506  <•.  no.  36),  and  di-la-nM  is  '  ein(ilarkesl  1 
Sholmanevr'i  Black  obelisk  (/.  T(5i)  mentions  Teceivlng  t 
from  a  cen.-iin  Da-ta.na,  of  Hubuikia  (towards  Urniig). 

«  The  passage  ui  Judg.  5  referred  to  above  (»  l>accentu 
slranEC  parallelism  between  Ihe  Reubenites  of  the  genea 
and  the  Semites  of  Gen.  11  to  ;— 


It^sSsf*.  IS*,  >& 
Rcu-bel 
mplpff-  i6«) 


yGoogle 


<n  of  KiRiATHAlM. '    As  nolic«d  above  {%  a),  a 
ii  (owns  ace  Moabile  in  Is.  IG.  Jer.  48. 
■■     '     ■  J  by  P  in  h^  HHUMTiition  OmI 

Ota)  of  ■!>•  '^ii:*.  xT  r.rM.~^>n 


(pcrhir^"r(^Kii 


R«ub.n'(Tiw™X 
14),  Jahaz  (jHJuah  L 
athaim  |rt-iB  for 


heme  fnllowed  in  Nu.  16 1,  as  we  have  it.'  ll  appears 
deed  to  be  complicMled  by  Eliab  and  Peletfi  |for  Pallu) 
iing  Ireated  as  unconnecled,  and  Teleth  iie'ing  given  a 
in  On  [?.  1'.  ]  ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  to  represenl 
e  version  of  J  [t.g..  Ox/.  Hex.). 


Nu.iai[ 


inMTI 


.J_. 


says  nothing  of  On,  which  may 
1  marginal  variant':  the  variant 
lich   reads   as   usual    Abimn    for 


Josephus.  howevi 
in  Nu.  le.  be  due  I 
represented  by  6 
AbirniB  (see,  however.  UN|. 

The    Chronitler    has    attached    to    the    Reuben  i 
genealogy  (wo  appendices,  one  tracing  the  pedigree  ol 

perhaps  a  variant  form  of  the  same  list  (i-.  7/ ) :  thus 


is  claimed  for  Gao  {q.v.  g  3). 


r.  Theper- 


nothing  to  show  what  [ed  the  Chronicler  to 
■se  lists  with  Reuben  (cp  Gray,  HPN  257/ ), 
e  the  reference  10  Tiglath-pileser  (cp  a  K, 
:he  gec^raphical  references  in  v.  g/. 

M.  Shi!ni»,and  Ztchariah  maylweom. 


la  ben  Zia 


In  Josh.  I3is-33  P  endeavours  to  define  the  territory 
of  Reuben, 
He  Hives  him,  besides  ihc  leviiicxl  ckici  jual  mentioned 

Sabai,  Mcphai>lh,K«<emoth^Kiriiith;iini?),<i»<  cities  said  in 
U.SJu-y  10  have  been  buHl  by  Had  (Arocr,  Uibon),  oik 
usipieil  la  (iad  in  Josh. «  30,  i  Ch.«B>  l»l  (Heshboni  four 

Beth-I'Eor  (Ih*  hutinlijloce  o€  Mowi,  and  scene  of  the  I>i. 
diwourses),  bul  only  olK  of  the  ciliel  said  in  Nu.  ii  ,7  /  10 
have  been  built  by  Reuben  (Sibmah). 

The  contradictions  make  it  impossible  10  construct  a 
map.     In  general  t< 
Reuben  lies  within  w 
See  the  map   in  St 
Sleuemagel,  Eininandervng.  ig  (/.). 

BEUEL(^i«in;  pAroYHAtRADEL]).  i 
sonilicalion  of  a  clan  in  Edotnile  and  Arabiai 
which,  according  to  Winckler  (tJ/  1  jio),  deri^eii  its 
nanw  from  a  divine  name  Reu  (  =  -in  in  -n  Sd.  Gen. 
16ij  and  iio  in  Saw^,  Reubel'  [true  form  of  pun, 
Reuben  ?]).  This  explanatloti,  hoHeier,  is  incomplete  : 
both  •m'v  and  Vain  are,  judging  from  numerous 
analogies  in  badly  transmitted  names,  comipiions  of 
Sttonr  (J"^'j'"*''^'li  *"'*  ^^  same  origin  nattiralljr 
suggests  iise'lf  for  ^(tijn  (Re'u'el).  See,  however. 
Names,  §  47,  and  cp  ReL-iti^N,  g  9.  In  the  gcnca- 
li^ical  system  Reuel  is  both  n  son  of  Esau  by 
Basematb  (Uen.  S64  10  ij  tj  i  Ch.  \i%  3;)  and  the 
father  of  Moses'  father-in-law  Hohab,  Nu.  10=9  [J], 
where  "Midianite'  should  perhaps  he  '  Kenile'' (jtidg. 
Ii64ii).  In  Ex.  2iS(€t*'-io«ap},  '  Reuel' their  father 
is  puuling.  On  the  principles  of  literary  analysis  of 
documents  we  assume  that  Reuel  is  a  hiirmonistic  inser- 
1  tion,  Reuel  being  here  represented  by  the  redactor  ( R) 
father  of  Zipporah,  in  order  that  HOBAB  [</.v.'\  and 


a  ben  Zichri,  David 


aljidgldi 


JF-I 


>    [?■"■]    ' 


a  reprcKntalive  of  Reuben  fron 


for  Ihe  father- 


of  M< 


originally  Hobah  IJ's 


4  IPl)- 


,.    „ ,.. ,  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  present 


ivnl  in  R.  I>ale, 
Id  (,..;.,  8,,). 


that  Reuben  a 

The  questions  bearing  on  the  real  chari 
history  of  the  population  of  E.  Palesime  are  Desi  con- 
sidered elsewhere  ^Gad,  §g  1-4),  All  that  is  necessary 
here  is  (o  supplertienl  what  is  said  there  (Gar,  §  13) 
with  regard  to  the  geographical  details  given,  in 
indifference  to  each  other,   by  the  various  Henateuch 

Of  tile  nine  towns  asked  for  by  Gad  and  Reuben  in 
Nu.  32  3  we  are  told  in  3*J  57  /  that  the  men  of  ReubMi 
[re]built  the  last  five:  Hksiim,in,  El.KAi.liH,  SiBMAH 
(called  Sebam  in  v.  j),   Ni:bi>,  and  Bkon.  with   (he 


Nu.  1  14  also,  •  ha?  payoiniA  where  MT  bas  ^(Bjn  (Deu 
ialwinT|i4;10». 

3.  AHcnjamiledCb-BB).  t.  K.  C. 

KEUKAH  (nCHK-l;  pcHpa,  [A],  -Mi.  I^'L]).  the 
concubine  of  Nahor  \g.v.) ;  Gen.  2'2>4. 

EEVEUTIOH,  BOOK  OF.    See  Apocalypse. 

EEZEFHteiV^:  in  Ki.  pA<t>£iC  [UL].  pA(t)£c[)^]. 
-ee  [A],  in  Is.  p44.ee  [BQ-s].  -eic  [A],  -ec  [NQ']». 
mentioned  by  Assyrian  envoys  (temp.  Hetekiah)  among 
other  places  destroyed  by  Sennacherib's  predecessors, 
(3  K.  I9i3  Is.  37  11).  It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
((Bii/)  Rasappa  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform 
inscripliona  (cp  Uel.  Par.  397.  Schr.  KAT<*>  337), 
and  Ihe  name  has  been  found  in  the  Ainama  Tablets 
(R  lol,  in  a  letter  from  TarhundarauS  Arsapj  to  ,\inen- 
hotep  111.  of  Egypt.     With  this  place  »c  may  identify 


Dathan  and  Abiism.  the  >ons  of  Eli 
Paleth— Pallu,  iht  wnUI  uf  Reuben. 
«  Killel    {SHOT  IHeb.],   1S4;)  fol 


Hilcktr.ig  n. 

Syr-  and  Acab,  ii 


1  Pertupi  the  Ii: 


nally  a 


I    So  ha.  ^™(^A]. 


■a  iTKiol.  TijdKkr.  IO94  also  compares  Reubel. 
awcveri  reports  a  S-  Arabian  pervmal  n,-unt  Vtrvi- 
comm.  on  Judg.  1  is/,  who  BMumri  the  harmonising 

»  of  the  KHis  of  Dedan  Is  called  KeiHL 


,y  Google 


BEZIA. 
the  (iqffa^  of  Ptol.  (6i;).  and  ibe  mod.  RusAfa,  3J  m. 
SW.  of  Sura  on  ihe  Euphrates,  on  ibe  rood  leading 
to  PoliDjTa.  We  have  no  iadepcDdait  notice  of  tba 
destruction  of  Reseph.  and  this,  together  with  certain 
olhH-  suspicious  phenomena,  has  led  the  preMDI  writer 
to  the  snpposilion  that,  as  mDst  probably  in  manj 
other  passages,  the  editor  has  been  busy  in  tecotislruct- 
ing  the  geogmphical  and  historical  background  ;  f,f., 
Ihal  ■  Goian  '  has  been  put  for  '  Cushan '  (the  N.  Arabian 
Cush},  ■  Reseph '  for  •  Sarephath,"  •  Telassar  '  for  •  Tel- 
asshui'  or  'Tet-ashhur'  (cp  Ashhur),  '  Arpad '  for 
-  Kphrath.'  or  the  other  names.  '  Haran  '  (cp  1  Cb. 
iit,}.  ■  Eden,'  '  Haniath  '  (probahiy  a  popular  dislonion 
of  'Maacaih')  need  not  be  corrupt:  they  are  good 
N.  Arabian  border- names,  familiar  by  Iradiliou  10 
Judahite  writers.  Sepharvaim  \<i-t-\  is  made  up  of 
£iephar  (  — Zarephath)  and  a  fragment  of  'and  Jerah- 
meel' ;  'Hena'  and  'Iwah'  also  probably  represent 
ihc  pia^-nam£  '  jemhmeel,'  unless  Iwah  has  been  mis- 
viillen  for  n;M) ;  cp  6<:  a  K.  ISm.  (oi  irw  (n'Ki)  ilali- 
ol  0f«i  r^  X*^^'  ^fAopelat ;  /lit  i^iXarro  rijr  £a^ 
it  Xffi^  I"""  '•  s™  iiEPHAKVAiM.  and  cp  Crif.  Bit, 

Tht  ironical  (tmarlij  of  WlnckteW  T  Vn/.  «.)  and  Benringer 
(A'Ju.  16O  ™  Uie  iinhiologiol  learning  of  the  Uie  author  of 

of  lb*  suppwitd  sp«ch  of  ■*--  * ■ '-  '^ — *'■-''    "— 

ptjtable.  however,  ihu  c 

wouU   be  Able  to  apprecuie  niflmncai  Tewrences   wanng  on 

B^tca  macb  nonr  to  ihem  than  Coiafi,  and  Rueph,  and  a 
u^iDiainiaa  TcUuhur.  T.  K.  c. 

BEZIA,  RV  Bizik  (K;in.  g  aS  ;  '  Yahni  is  gracious  ' 
for  n;x-j,  or  from  some'whnic  ;  pi,c[e]m  [BAL]),  in 
a  genealogy  of  ASHEH  (f.v..  84,  iL),  iCh.739- 

KEZW  (rri;  P&ftCCUN.  piCeiN  [B  in  Is.  7], 
piCClOM  [B  in  Is.  8].  pftciN  [Aq..  Sym.,  Th,  inQ-s-  in 
IlS]:  Ass.  Ka-ivi-nu).  If  -Ke  take  the  MT  as  it 
stands,  it  is  evident  that  Reiin,  king  of  Aiani-damastnis. 
in  alliance  with  Pekah  of  Israel,  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw Ahax,  king  of  Judah,  and  (o  enthrone  ben-Tab'Sl, 
a  creature  of  Ihctr  own.  in  his  slead.  To  escape  from 
this  danger,  they  applied  for  help  to  the  Assyrian  king 
Tigla.h-pileser(3K.16s7.?  Is  "  ' 


hvcD  ajKtthcF  of  ihoK  oonfiuiOEts  vrhlob  hava 


^  Ihut  I 


dilhcuh 


Ciiiit,  have  duly, 
cunjeciurol  thai  the' 


"r. 


h»toncAl  knowledKe,  1 
tollr  Pekah.  kini  of 


I  U  reafly  no  pun  of  the 
^om  aK.  lt^3,  and  have 
^  of  chap,  i  bad  become 

AniEe  hutoHcat  atalemenn 

'  ,d  plIU™ 


Rvembl^AtKe  (/  Ihe  namea  and  pariiy  becautc  tb*  t 
fai  her  of  each  of  ihern  waj,  called  Remaliah,' which  19 
fjnn  of  'Ictahaieer  (Che,).  Ii  was  however,  cei 
Tvlath-pjlewr  (not  to  be  confoonded  with  Pul  {q 
Kiaia  apiriied  for  help.  In  lt.i^  we  shouU  pioba 
-The  licliei  ofCuihamand  the  spnil  of  Shimton  iball  I 
avay  before  the  long  of  Asayria.'  In  i  K.  Ifia  th 
oif&cient  cauaefbr  emending  ^  Aram '  into  '  Edom.' 
Kiner  at  great  iniponance  to  the  »uihem  'Anun 
otuin  '^^^^    »    "    "'-.  H™",  ''"8.  '^ 


die  handi  of  Sf^mon ;  I 
mn  in  Ihe  Judahitei. 
See  Damascl's,  g  : 


,  Israel,  |  33,  and  cp  Rezon. 

BEZn  (i'yi;  PACION  [B-H  -AACC  [LI),  the  name 
of  a  posl-exilic  family  of  Nethinim,  and  therefore  Isee 
Nethimim).  according  to  Cheyne's  theory.  N.  Arabian 
|cp  such  names  as  Shamlai  [Isbmael],  Giddel  [the 
jonrbem  Gilead].  Reaiah  [Jerahmeel]) ;  Eira2,B  =  Neh. 
750  (p*CCWN  [K],  pAaCtON[L])  =  i  Esd.Sji  (1AIC4N 
IB].  iecAN  [A],  pactoN  [L].  DAISAW,  EV). 

EEZOH  (firi.  'prince?'  cp  Sab.  }in,  JH  and  jfl. 


BHEOIUM 

•ruler'  [PsiNCE,  13]:  We.  Hiid.^  59.  n,  i,  would 
connect  the  name  wtih  the  Ar,  deity  Kudd  in  suti 
Palmyretie  compound  names  as  IVTD'ji  (servant  of  R.]  ; 
but  may  it  not  be  miswritten  for  pVI?),  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty  at  Damascits,  and  a  content porar}'  ofSolonuHi 
(i  K.  11  S3,  ecptow  [B],  ora.  A,  cp  HEiiON  ;  ratm 
[Vg.]).  Who  Reion  was.  is  by  no  means  dear  from 
our  text  (cp  DAMASCUS,  §  7},  Most  regard  him  as  a 
northern  Aramaean. 

Reion  ii  called,  however,  son  of  Eliada,  which  ii  a  Hebrew 
name,  and  Winckler'iway  ofsccounling  for  ihisfsee  Eliada,  3) 

d-t-l.  we_  may  veniurc  to  conjeclure  that  he  waa  probably  a 

modLficaiioD  of  'Jerahme'el.'  It  was  from  the  king  not  of 
Zobah  but  of  Miuur  (Mufti)  that  Rezon  Aed,  and  Ihe  capiial  of 
the  realm  which  he  founded  was  not  Danuucu.'^,  bui  Cunhan 
(^  Prophet,  |  37).    We  may  presume  that  he  waj  an  ally  of 

tohave'been  king,  notof  EdomTuTt  of  Anuiw.i.rjeralimeel. 

Solomon  (see  Solomon,  (  7)  appears  10  have  •mcceedW  in 
relaining.  Probably  they  were  both  vasuli  of  Ihe  natural 
overlord  of  that  region — the  king  of  Mitcur,  whose  dauvhter 
became  Solomon's  wife.  Cp.  however,  Winckler,  Clitjt, 
KAT9i■^B.  T.  K.  C. 

EHEQim  (pHfiON,  Acts28t3)-  A  town  on  the 
Italian  coast,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straiu  of 
Meiiina  (mod,  Ktggio). 

The  name  (  = '  breach  ■)  was  generally  lupposed  to  beM  refer- 
ence 10  Ihe  idea  thai  earthquakes  or  the  long.co    ' 


ly  (Stral 


The 


Italy  and  Sicily  (b 
n  of  ihe  namet  Keg 

1  offehoot  of  the  Chalcit 


IsV  "t^ 


the  other  side  of  Ihe  strait,  in  Messana  {for  a  sketch 
of  its  early  history,  see  Sirabo.  357/ ).  Us  position  on 
the  strait  made  it  very  importanl,  for  the  tlirecl  distance 
to  Messana  is  only  about  six  geographical  miles,  and 
under  Anaxitas  (about  494  B.C.)  Ihe  two  cities  were 
united  under  one  sceptre.  Although  the  fSyiacusau 
tyrant  Dionysius  I.  totally  destroyed  the  town,  so 
JmpoTlant  a  site  could  not  long  lie  dtsolate,  and  it  was 
repeopled  by  his  son  and  succesMir.  During  the 
Hannibalic  war  Rhegium  remained  loyal  to  Rome  and 
materially  contributed  to  Hannibal's  ultimate  defeat  by 
cutting  off  his  communications  with  Africa.  After  the 
Social  war  it  becaitie  a  Roman  municipium  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  southern  Ilnly,  During  the  war 
between  Octnvtan  and  Sextus  Pompdus  (38-36  B.C.), 
Rhegium  was  often  the  headqtiarters  of  Octanan's  forces 
{Dio  Cass.  48 14) ;  and.  by  »ny  of  reward,  its  population 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  tinie-eipired 
marines  (Sirabo,  asg).  and  it  assumed  the  name  ^;ir^«« 
/uliHm  (Orell.  /nur.  383a).  About  Pauls  time  it  was 
a  populous  and  prosperous  place,  still  preserving  many 
traces  of  its  Hellenic  origin  (Strabo.  153).  It  conlinued 
to  exist  ss  a  considerable  city  throughout  the  period  of 
(he  empire  (Plin.  36).  II  was  the  term'  f  he  d 
from  Cflpua  to  the  straits  (  h    (      P  f 


The  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  had      m 
in  reaching  Khegium  from  Syracuse  (A 
e\0irrt%.^  'by  tacking';  AV  'we  fetched 
RV,  ■  made  a  circuit '),  as  the  wind  dd 
ably.      At  Rhegium  she  remained  one  d 
wind  for  the  narrow  passage  through     h   h 
sea-room  a  large  ship  could  not  easily       k  fc 
The  run  with  the  S.  wind  northwards       I'u 
i3o  m.  distant)  would  take  about  twen  y 
I'.  13,  iletfffpaloi  IfKBaiut). 

With  the  stages  of  PauFs  journey  as  gtven  h 
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where  also  be  gives  the  explanalion  t 
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Tit.  s,  ■Qam  fcilinins  in  luliam,  <:uin  Rcgium,  deia  PulsolM 
oneraria  nave  appaliuel,  Roman  mde  contendit  > 

w,  J.  w. 

EHESA  (pHC4,  TLWH}.  a.  name  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus;  Lk.3>7'     See  Genealogies  iL,  g  3. 

BHIHOCEEOT(l3.347,  AV»«).     See  Unicohm. 

BBODA  (poAh.  "n-WH),  (he  name'  of  the  maid 
(ttmAichhI  who  answered  the  door  when  Peter  knocked. 
Acts  12i3+.  In  one  of  the  lists  of  'the  seventy'  il  is 
suited  ihat  Mark  had  a  sister  called  Rhoda  (see  Lipsiui, 
Afioir.  Ap.-Geich.,  Ej^ttniungsheft.  aa). 

RHODES  (polOC)'  a.  large  and  important  island, 
lying  in  the  south-eastern  yEgean  (the  part  called  Ihe 
Carpathian  Sea),  about  13  m.  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ;  mentioned  only  incidenlly  in  the  NT  (Acts 
21 1).  After  leaving  Cos,  ihe  ship  in  which  Paul 
voyaged  to  Palestine  from  Macedonia  touched  at 
Rhodes,  which  was  apparently  her  last  port  of  call  before 
Palara,  where  Paul  transhipped.  The  same  name  was 
applied  bolb  to  the  island  and  its  capital ;  but  probably 
the  latter  is  meant  in   this  place.      It  stood  at   the 

nins  out  towards  Caria.  The  c 
harbours,  both  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  promontory. 
The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rhodes  (40B  B.C.)  was 
due  ID  ihe  joint  action  of  the  ancient  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindos,  lalysos,  and  Camiros  (Diod.  Sic.  I375).  '  The 
forces  which,  outwardly  at  least,  had  hitherto  been 
divided,  were  now  concentrated,  and  the  good  effects  of 
this  concentration  for  Ihe  island,  as  well  as  for  Greece 
in  general,  were  soon  to  appear'  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.,  ET, 

4  4^4). 

The  great  political  imponance  of  the  new  diy  gradually 
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DSC  it  as  the  place  of  depostc  of  his  will.    "The 
,  ..._  _.._.  i,  f.j:~.^hythel»clof 


S  49,  and  Head,  Hill.  JVumi, 

The  commercial  relations  of  Rhodes  were  principally 
with  Egypi,  but  in  fact  the  central  position  of  Ihe 
island  in  the  mid-slream  of  maritime  iraffic  between  the 
E.  and  Ihe  W.  assured  her  prosperity,  and  this, 
combined  with  good  government  at  home  and  a  wise 
foreign  policy,  lilted  her  10  a  position  analogous  10  thai 
of  Venice  in  later  times.  The  Rhodian  harbours 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature  to  attract  the 
ships  of  Ionia,  Caria.  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Phcenicia 
(Aristdd.  /tiod.  341):  and  Ihe  consistent  policy  of 
neulraUly,  broken  only  by  vigorous  and  decisive  action 
when  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  seas  were  endangered, 
atlr.tcted  foreign  merchants,  among  whom,  we  may  be 
sure,  those  of  Jewish  nationality  were  conspicuous 
{1  Mace.  15 13);  young  men  were  regularly  seni  to  Rhodes 
to  learn  business  (Plaul.  ,tfen:.,  prol.  11).  Rhodes  did 
in  Ihe  E.  what  Rome  did  in  ihe  W.  in  keeping  the  seas 
clear  of  pirates  (Slrabo.  651,  rit  X-riar^it  iia$tl\t ;  cp 
Pol.  4 19).  Her  marilime  law  was  largely  adopted  1^ 
the  Romans  (cp  Pand.  xiv.  2g\ ;  and  the  principle  of 
'general  average.'  Tor  example,  is  Rhodian  in  origin, 
with    probably  much   else    in    modern  naval   law  that 

Rhodes  is  connected  wlih  two  passages  in  the  life  of 
Herod  the  Great.  When  on  his  way  to  Italy  he 
conlribuied  liberally  towards  Ihe  restorations  rendered 
necessary  to  repair  the  ravages  of  Cassias  in  4a  B.C. 
(App.  /)C  I71:  Hul.  Bru/.  30).  It  was  at  Rhodes 
also  that  after  the  baltle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.)  he  had 
Ihe  meeting  with  Augustus  upon  which  so  much 
depended  for  bim  (Jos.  Anf.  xv.  66).      It  was  in  Rhodes 

(^^Aot,  fern-).    Il  was  borne  by  a  daufhier  of  Poseidon,  and  by 
OIK  of  Ibe  Danaids  (tm  Smith,  Did.  Cr.  ami  Htm.  Biaer,,  j.o.J, 
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Ihat  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (king  of  Syria, 


inof 


dof  il 
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brother  (Demetrius  II.),  and  'sent  lel'ters  from  llu  iila 
of  Ikt  sea  unto  Simon  Ihe  priesl  and  governor  of  tbe 
Jews,'  as  told  in  1  Mace.  15i/  (cp  App.  Syr.  68). 

The  Rhodians  gained  a  privileged  posiiion  as  allies  of  Rome 
in  Ihe  Macedonian  and  Mithridatlc  wars,  hui  were  deprived  of 

of  Roman  citiiens  (Dio  Cau.  1>.  i^  4I  In  jfi  A.o.  Ihii  wai 
restored  lo  Ihem  (Tac.  Ann.  IS  5a  :  'reddiia  RbodiB  libenas, 

domi  sediiione  detiqueiani^    The  i^d '™  fin^vreduwi 
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Athenft  through  her  schools  of  philosophv. 

Li1.Talun.-C.  Newton,  Trnw/j  amd  DIum 
Lmmt,  voL  . ;  C  Ton-,  KAtJti  in  Aadi-I  Tl 
i88j);  Holm,G*.//iW.,ET,*4«i/(d    ' 
Eikliih) ;  Maheff)'.  Gmk  Lifi  anti  Ti 
RAra  x.  SimilitH  anfd,  '       ' 
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BHODOCnS  (poAOKOC  [AV]).  a  Jew  who  betrayed 
the  plans  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  to  Antiochus  Eupaior 
(a  Mace.  ISii).  On  Ihe  discover}'  of  his  ireachery  he 
was  imprisoned. 

BEODUS  {i  Mace.  ISij).  RV  Rhodes. 

BIBAI  ("3"-)),  the  father  of  Itta:  {q.v.)  (iS.23j9, 
peiBft.  [BWpiBft  [I;]  om.  A;   i_CJi.ll3i.  peBie  [It]. 


BIBBAND  b-TS9\.  used  in  Nu,  ]6j8  A 


{n^31;  oflenest  ieB\a9i>  [BttAFQrL], 
and  always  'Dibhith-  in  Pesh,  ;  on  Nu.34ii  see 
below).  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Hamath  (a  K.  2833, 
a|9Xaa  [B],  i(p\aa.  [A] ;  ■  256  »^ip\o.iw>  [B].  »t 
ie^XoSofALl;  t.ai  pepjiofla  [BJ;  Jer.39s.p-  [Theod. : 
aom-Jaodf.  ea.  [Theod.;  Som.];  .I29  Sf^Sa  [K*]: 
62.0  !«|9  .  .  60.  [F]).  It  is  hardly  possible  in  our  brief 
space  10  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  Ihe  new  problems 
connected  with  the  name  of  Riblah. 

Whelher  the  foreign  king  who  dethroned  Jehoahai  was  really 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  has  become  laiher  uncenain  (see  Zede- 
kiah).    For  D;nin,  Mimim  i.i.t.,  Egipt),  we  shouM  perhaps 


IS  pOKibly   o, 


a  N. 


Ihe  kingdom  t 

>sLb1e  or  probahlc  ihal  in  the  other  pasties  whe. .  . 
•can  'Ribbh'  should  ha  emended  into  'Jenhmeil.' 
iMunu  of  geDgraphiqal  boundaries  of  Canaan  in  the  OT  luvc 
._-    : .J ;„.,..   „„„_j    ig  ^^  f^^ 
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lion  of  Ih. 


(Orontes).  35  m.  NE.  of  Baalbec  II  was  here  that 
Necho  put  Jehoahaz  in  chains  (a  K.2333}  and  Nesu- 
CHADREZZAR  (j.1'. )  some  twenty  years  later  made  his 
headquarters  when  he  came  to  quell  the  Palestinian 
revolt,'  Here  Zedekiah  saw  his  sons  slain  (a  K.  266  = 
Jer.395/:  =  629/),  and  certain  officers  and  people 
from  Jerusalem  were  put  to  death  (a  K.  2G»/ =Jer. 


lenlified  by  a  schollaa 


n  Syria;  cp  Jer< 


>  An  inscription  of  Nebuchadretiar  found  in  Ihe  WUy  Brisa 
(on  the  E.  of  Lebanon)  refers  10  the  devaslalion  wrought  among 
the  ttdjn  of  l.ebnnon  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  (light  of  the 
inhabiunii.    Nebuchadreziar-s  (second)  visit  lo  Riblah  in  %V>, 

the  population  of  Lebanon  which  proKbly  resisted  Ibe  'foreign 
foe  '  and  suffered  accordingly.  The  'foreign  foe'  must  have 
been  Necho  (Wi.  AOF  v*ff-'l-  This,  however,  must  be  ac- 
cepted wiih  tome  critical  rewrve. 
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RIDDLE 

Siii6/.).  The  occurrences  of  Rjblah  recognised  by 
EV  need  some  rei-ision  ;  ihe  name  should  certainly 
be  insened  in  Eiek.614.  where  Riblah  (misread  in 
MT  as  DiBLAH :  AV  'Diblaih'),  as  a  boundary, 
takes  tbe  place  of  Ihe  more  usual  '  Hamath,'  and  ii 
should  as  cenainly  be  omitted  in  Nu;j4ii.  Here,  as 
most  scholars  suppose,  the  ideal  eastern  Ironlier  of 
Canaan  is  described.  The  border,  we  are  lold,  is  to 
go  down  •  from  Shepham  Hkblh  on  the  E.  of  Ain.'  If 
we  put  aside  the  prejudice  produced  by  the  pointing 
(rr^aigl.  ii  seems  probable  that  '  10  Harber  (.i^tti)  is 
Ibe  meaning  intended,  and  not  '  to  Riblah.'  The  right 
localisation  was  still  known  to  the  6  translator  (d»4 
atr^iaii  appi;\a  ;  see  Shephau).  and  also  lo  Jerome  and 
Eusebiui,  who  speak  {OS.  866  214 17»  232m)  of  Arbela 
or  a^ijXa  as  a  point  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Canaan. 
The  Sftairri  Comm.  finds  Harbel  (more  strictly  Sann) 
in  [he  Har-baal-hermon  of  Judg,  Sj.  and  supposes  the 
border  to  pass  by  the  sonthern  end  of  Ml.  Hermon 
near  the  two  best-known  sources  of  Ihe  Jordiut.  If 
Ihe  current  theory  of  the  reference  may  provisionally  be 
accepted,  let  us  rather  say  thai  Harbel  was  synonymous 
wiih  Har-baal-gad,  ance  '  Baal-gad  at  Ihe  foot  of  Mt. 
Herman'  occurs  in  the  parallel  passage  Josh.  135  instead 
of  the  Har-baal-hermon  of  Judg.  3}.  This  view  is  at 
any  rale  more  plausible  than  van  Kaslercn's  identifica- 
tion of  Hariblah  with  Hallbnah,  between  the  Yarmui 
and  (he  ti'ddy  Samat  [Rev,  tiil. ,  1S95.  p.  33).  One 
of  the  spun  of  the  JtStl esh-Sheih  (Ml.  Hermon)  is  in 
tici  called  Jebel  Arbel.'  But  it  is  much  lo  be  feared 
that  the  identification  is  illusoiy.  t.  k.  c. 

BIDDLE  occurs  nine  times  in  EV  (Judg.  14ii-ip. 
ITPoB^HMA:  Eict  17i.  iiHrMWi.)  and  twice  in 
EV-i:  (Prov.  l6,  irNifMi.:  Hab.  26.  npoBAHMi)  as 
the  roidcring  of  Heb.  rn'n,  ^tddh. 

PrvB.  lit  'unahing  ihui  up'Ccp  Aram.  ■inii.andBibL-Aram. 

E«hu.47i7:iaiK.l(li  >  Ch. « 1  it  is  lEndeicd  '  hazd  question ' 
imnt-l^t :  IB  R.  W  J  Ul  T8  J  (.1  •  dark  Mving '  (itpiflA™)  ;  in 
Prov.  1«  'djtne  saying  (oiny^u);  in  Hab.  26  'Jpmverb'  (ir/w- 
JMhis):  in  Xa.Ka 'dark  !pMch'(«;nvii«):  in  Don,  f 
«,.««■  Wr,y«,  .fo^AnMO  (Th.]i  ami  in  Ecc 
■pirahlf'  icaaOot^fl;  ainvjui  aUo  ocoin  In  Wisd.t 
Ht-ine  ).  Ecdiu.3l)](AV 'darkparTibln,' RV  ■darkuyineiiar 

g rabid  47  ij(£V'diik  paiabki,' RV°ii:. -puaMes  of  riddles.' 
lb-  i^BtTi). 

Thanks  to  its  frequent  parallelism  with  Ihe  word 
MA£i/isee  Proverb).  «f.fdA  has  acquired  a  considerable 
range  of  meaning.  Thus  it  denotes  ( 1 )  a  riddle  as  we 
understand  the  voi6-~i.g.  that  propounded  by  Samson 
to  tbe  Philistines.  Judg.  14  u^.  or  those  with  which 
tbe  Qiieen  of  Sheba  is  said  to  have  proved  Solomon. 
.K.  10.  aCh.  9.;  (3)  a  scnteniious  maxim  (Prov. 
SHii/..  etc.)  still  affecting  to  preserve  the  form  of  a 
riddle  but  warning  its  essentials— viz. ,  the  adequate 
characterisalioD  of  the  object,  and  Ihe  pause  before 
reply.  Even  the  riddle  form  may  be  dispensed  with, 
AlJai,  as  in  Prov.  16,  denoting  simply  any  sententious 
maxim,  or  as  in  Ps.  49  s  (where,  however,  there  are 
textual  difficulties)  the  statement  of  a  moral  problem. 
131  \  parable — as  in  EzelclTj-io.  though  the  passage 
is  nol  pure  parable,  but  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
of  riddle  and  allegory  as  well.  On  account  of  the 
allusive  and  figurative  character  of  many  of  the  satirical 
lays  of  popular  history  {t.g..  Vu.'il^f.  1  S.  IS7,  cp 
Poetical  LiTESATtritE.  §  4  iii. ),  the  term  ^fJd&  Is 
not  inappropriately  used  10  designate  them  in  Hab,  26, 
bui  its  use  in  Ps.  78i  is  probably  only  due  lo  the  poet's 
Deeding  a  parallel  to  hiio-  (4)  Lastly.  itddA  is  used 
quite  generally  to  denote  any  untisual  or  difficult  and 
perhaps  esoteric  mode  of  expression,  Nu.  12S  Dan.  8ij. 
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riddle  by  the  Helirews  at  feasts,'  and  we  could  easily 
believe  that  if  our  sources  of  information  were  not  so 
narrow,  we  should  find  ihai  the  Israelites  had  some 
resemblance  in  this  department  to  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
there  ivas  almost  a  separate  branch  of  enigmatic  litera- 
ture, with  many  subdivisions.  Still,  we  have  only  one 
example  of  the  riddle  in  Ihe  OT— the  famous  one  of 
Samson  (Judg,  14i4— 'a  very  bad  riddle,'  G.  F.  Moore) ; 
of  those  referted  10  in  i  K.  IOt  3  the  narrator  has 
favoured  us  with  no  specimen  ;  nor  did  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  S])  find  in  Ihe  Phcenician  history  of  Dius  any 
details  of  the  riddles  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Solomon 
to  Hitam  of  Tyre,  and  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  (Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  5}  [§  149]).  The  information  in  post-biblicai 
writings  like  Ihe  Midrash  Mishlf  or  the  and  Targum  lo 
Elsiher  is  certainly  more  curious  than  valuable. 

In  the  NT  'riddle'  occurs  once,  i  Cor.l3ia,  where, 
to  some  scholars,  the  combinalion  of  Ii'  4a6rTf»u  and 
if  oiMiytiO/Ti  appears  difficult. 

-El-  iXy.  (to  which  Oti«n,  c.  Crii.  7  jd  luid  <l«wbert,  and  Ihe 
MSS  LP  prefii  «l  [in  ^riK.  '•ii  unVf-TMl)  nuy  no  doubt  be 
niuslratcd^y  Nu.  12b(«X  ••'  il<"  ••>  <»  <<'  unwarui-,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  explained  '  in  a  well-denned  form  and 
noi  in  indistinct  bluired  outlines '  (for  ihia  use  of  olpiyfia  see 
OrigenonJn.l9). 

We  do  not  want  the  additional  phrase  ir  alrlyitan, 
which  appears  somewhat  to  mar  the  antithesis  ;  what 
we  look  for  is  rather  'for  now  we  see  with  Ihe  help 
of  a  mirror,  but  then  face  to  face.'  Preuschen  would 
therefore  omit  Ir  olriyimTi  as  due  to  a  later  hand 
(ZAZir,  1900,  p.  180/..  cp  Mirror). 

BJE  occurs  twice  in  AV  (Ex.Sja  Is.28=5)  as  the 
rendering  of  npiJB,  for  which  RV  has  rightly  'spelt.' 
See  Fitches.  n.  u. 

EIGHT.  EiaHTEODBHESB.  The  Hebrew  words 
for  righteousness  are  s^M,  liddkdi  {pTf.  niTiy},  con- 
1  n.K  t—..  itected  with  which  we  have  Ihe  adjec- 
1.  H*b.  Unni.  ,;^^  ^^^^^^  ,p,.,^j .  rigbj^uj^.  ^^  the 

verb  iddak  (piy)  10  be  in  the  right— in  Hiphil  and 
Pl'el,  to  declare  a  person  In  the  right.  Probably  Ihe 
most  original  form  of  the  root  appears  in  the  noun 
i/dit.  from  which  Ihe  verb,  appearing  first  in  the  Hiph. 
form,  is  a  denominative.  Ii  Is  not  easy  to  fix  precisely 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  root.  Cesenius  lakes  it  lo 
be   'straight'  ;    Ryssel,    with  less  reason,    'hard.'      In 
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dimply  repeals  with  leu  fulness  thai  of  the  Hebrew  and  New 
Heb>e».      S  hu  used  gieai  freedoni  in   iransbling  f/dtf 

mmmonest  renderings;  but  1^  alHi  find,'(^..  fiddidk  repre- 
senied  by  ii.iu'oi^  iA.i^«n:m(o  iim«),  "Jm.tj  "mesX  and 

toot  ;ra—r^.,  for  n}K,  Tjn,  -^,15,  ip;,  K-pj,  v^i,  oW,  tm. 

It  will  be  well  before  examining  the  hlsioiy  of  tbe 
words  in  the  OT,  10  mention  two  facts  which  shouki 
be  borne  in  mind  throughout,  in  tracing  the  idea  of 
righteousness  as  the  Hebrews  understood  it.  In  the 
first  place,  s/dek  and  its  derivatives  seldom  occur  in  the 
older  documents.  They  are  pretty  common  in  the 
literary  prophets  :  they  are  exceedingly  frequent  in  the 
wisdom  literature  and  in  the  Psalms.  Next,  the  meaning 
of  these  words  becomes  gradually  wider,  and  assumes  a 
more  strictly  ethical  and  religious  signification,  'We 
may  compare  the  use  of  !iiaioir<>fir  whi(^  is  unknown  lo 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  also  the  expansion  of  meaning 

1  Wm-T-   ,83  / 


implis  KraffI,  JadUcht  SagrH  und  Diirktmig. 


hy^ioogle 
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in  iiimi.  Slttuot  from  'cuiiom.'  'obgervanl  of  recognised 
ilstige,'  111!  they  stood  for  absolute  jusliee  and  the  man 
of  ideal  virtue.  Similar  analogies  obviously  appear  in 
the  Latin  Justus,  and  in  our  own  terms  'righl,' 
'  righteous.'  etc. 

ll  is  doubtful  whether  real  instances  of  the  primitive 
use — viz. ,  agreement  with  a  physical  uorm — itill  survive 
.  „       ,  .in    Hebrew.       Lev.  1936    Eieli.45.<j, 

'■„?";:X"'  ■.-»'»u„.:  •.«.f..„b„..„.. 

°  aiecommonly  quoiedascasesinpoinL 
The  passages,  however,  are  laie,  and  as  the  contrasted 
notion  of  iniquity  occurs  in  the  immediate  context.  It 
is  by  no  meaus  clear  that  we  should  not  translate 
'  righteous  balances,'  etc  Similarly  '  paths  of  Mei'  in 
Ps.  2ii  may  mean  '  paths  of  righteousness,'  not  limply 
'simight  paths,'  Still  less  can  Joel  2 33  be  alleged  as 
an  example  of  sJUdiai  in  its  original— i.f.,  physical — 
Signiftcation,  for  Ihe  translation  given  by  Kaulzsch 
'early  rain  in  fiiU  measure'  is  more  than  doubtful. 
We  may  perhaps  acquiesce  in  the  translation  '  early 
rain  for  your  justi  Real  ion  ' — i.e..  in  proof  that  Yahw* 
has  once  more  graciously  accepted  his  people  (so  Wellh., 
Nowack,  and  Smend,  AT Rd.-geick.  419^). 

I'ossing  from  the  idea  of  conformity  to  a  physical 
Standard,  we  have  10  note  the  use  of  the  plu.  sijdksth 
(rtpii)  in  (he  earliest  fr^ment  of  Hebrew  literature— 
vii.,  the  so-called  '  Song  of  Deborah.'  There  the  poet 
describes  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Hebrews  as  due  to 
the  help  which  Yahwi  gave,  and  might  as  the  tribal 
God  be  fairly  expected  to  pve,  his  people.  This  seems 
to  be  his  conception  of  fldikalk.  It  involves  little  or 
no  ethical  elemenL  Yahwi  acted  in  aceord-ince  with 
(ha  natural  bond  between  his  worshippers  and  himself, 
and  the  plural  form  indicates  the  various  occasions  on 
which  he  did  so. 

To  the  ume  ctus  tn  may  perhapi  refer  Dt.  M  91,  vbere  God 
usaid  10  hivewnniglii  ihe  ^Idakalir'  "-■-    '   '- ■--  — 

Zcbulua  calla  ihe  iiib«  10  »l ,  „„, 

a-ifi««  offered  duly — i.e,,  nccording  to  the  recocnited  fbrm, 
'  wholly 


...._ _n  forlKt 

biterpretation  be  bouih],  Ihe   e 


tutposv  by  rcpelUniE  (he  too  of 
:  •  BlMing  of  Mows,'  Di.  S8 19) 

Ihe  recoffni 
brred.     Ho 


We  h 


odeal  n 


of  a  Diiui 


h  the  many  cases  in  which 

!   legal   signification   predominates.       In   the  '  Book 

.  v-B-Ior  "'   "^   Covenant'   (Ex.  23?)   we    read, 

*i_5!7i-      'Thou  Shalt  not  put  10  death  him  who 

•^^^      is    innocent   and   iarf./,"*,'   where  clearly 

"'''*•       the  legislator  is  not  thinking  of  virtuous 

character,  but  of  innocence  from  (he  charge  brought 

before  the  court.      This  restricted  use  always  continued 

long  after  the  deeper  and  more  universal  meaning  had 

become  familiar. 

unple  (5  jj)  tpeakfi  of  P'7?  ^P^ — '-''» tbe  plea 
aft  A  good  CLV— and  in  Prov.  lb  17  we  arc  I4^d 
thai  the  firal  comer  ii  right  (p'JQ—ij,,  secnll  [0  b*  righl  In  hil 

■o  note  tb*  agoificuit  fad  thai  no  feminine  form  of  p'n  is  fognd 
anywhere  in  the  OT ;  indeed  Ihe  um  of  Ihe  verb  .1^  in  Gen. 
3S  «  (ihe  only  occurrence  ofl^l  in  ihe  He>ueuc)i)iiLiy  fairly 
be  accepted  as  proof  thai  the  wljeclive  hod  no  feminine  form. 
Thii  may  be  naiuially  accounted  for  on  the  ground  thai  p^ 
meanl  oiijiinally  '  ri^hi  in  law,'  and  thai  a  wonuui  uias  not  a 
■  peiwn '  wiih  legal  righlj. 

In  early  literature  the  use  of  the  verb  is  almost  wholly 
conHned  to  the  Hiphil.  and  the  me.-inlng  of  the  verb 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  adjective.  In  other  words, 
the  Hiphil  verb  means  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  htiganl, 
by  declaring  him  to  be  in  the  right.  So,  for  example. 
I  II  is  always  aiuiimed  ihal  (be  ilandard  a  external  and 
recogjiiwd  aa  cotieel.  Thut,  <^r-.  Homer  tpeaki  of  AuioJycua 
ai '  eoocl '  I'iirMiiv,  Oii.  10  joi).  arlding  Ihat  he  Excelled  all  men 
'inlnavc'ry  and  the  oath.'  He  would  not  have  called  him 
Shcuo*'.    So  now  we  might  peiiupfl  speak  of  'a  good  lluef,' 

^  The  use  of  laur,  JMEuf  in  Homer  is  limiUr. 
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in  Ex.  23r  {S)  after  a  warning  against  oppression  of 
the  poor  Incorrupt  administration  of  justice,  the  genera] 
principle  is  enunciated,  '  for  Ihou  sbalt  not  decide  in 
favour  of  a  malefactor.'  A  slightly  different  shade  of 
meaning  is  given  to  the  verb  in  Absalom's  exclamation 
|3aiB4)>  '  O  that  they  would  make  me  a  judge  tn  the 
land  :  then  if  any  man  came  to  me  with  a  plea  and  a 
case,  I  would  help  him  to  his  right '  ji-niJis.Ti).' 
"  *  '      the  idea  of  l^al  right  is  extended  la 


thai  or  bei 
any  impM. 
implied 


,e  righl  c 


the  right  than  I  ^'t^  '^'}-0-'  <"  perhspi '  She  has  acled 
within  bet  righli  nod  can  maintain  her  case  agaiiul  me.'  (For 
this  use  of  |0,  cp  JobMi.)  Further,  )ildaia  used  of  one  who 
ii  juitiGed  in  hii  tuiement  This  meaning  ii  evident  in  Job 
as  13  where,  after  quoting  Job's  wonls,  Elihu  says, '  bo !  in  this 

lama  way  Ihe  adjective  is  employed,  Is.  41  h,  '  Who  announced 
this  from  ihe  b^inning  thai  we  might  know  il  .  .  .  and  say 
"Right"'— i'.i.,^he  is  right 'f  not,  "It  is  true,' for  the  Hebrew 

na^alMrit  iIma  PS.635I3]  Prov.BB  Iflij.of  the  v^rb  ui 
Hiph.>bl75and  ui  Hiihne.  (perhapsX  Gen.  44  le.  In  Arab. 
the  use  of  the  root  for  *  tnilh'vpeakbg,' '  sincere,'  is  much  more 
advanced  and  deSaiie. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  idea  of  righteousness 
righteousness  in  its  ethical 
;    and   here  the   investigation 


properly    ! 
4.  Ethli:&I  "j 


'    prophets.      In  Ihe  n 


s  had  a 


1  of  c 
of  the 


sliU  w 


A-ell- 


justice.  depending  on  Ihe  b 


nigh  gone  in  Israel  (seeGovEENMBNT,gta_^;  Law  a: 
Justice,  S  a).  Hence  the  passionate  cry  of  Amos  : 
national  righteousness,  for  justice  in  the  gales — i.e. , 
right    institutions   rightly  a"    '   ' 

his  protest  that  external  ritual  is  ol  no  av.-ui  wittiout 
justice,  'Take  away  from  me'  (Yahwe  speaks)  'the 
tumuli  of  thy  songs,  the  music  oif  thy  lutes  I  will  not 
hear.  But  let  justice  roll  in  like  a  river  and  righteous- 
ness like  a  perennial  stream'  (Saj).  True,  Amos  also 
uses  Ihe  adjective  iBi^/iE  in  the  old  legal  sense{2<  5ii), 
and  he  has  the  administration  of  justice  constantly  in 
view.  In  his  view,  however,  legal  justice  springs  from 
the  essential  nature  of  God.  who  demands  righteousness, 
not  ritual  worship  from  his  people.  The  demand  is 
made  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Unless  it  is  satisfied. 
Israel  must  perish  ulierly  and  there  is  no  room  left  for 
difference  in  (he  fale  of  ihe  righteous  and  the  nn- 
righleous  indii-idual.  Hosea  also  insists  on  national 
righteousness  ;  hut  his  conception  of  it  is  at  once  wider 
and  deeper  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  wider, 
for  righleousness,  as  Hosea  understood  it,  is  more  Ihan 
bare  justice.  It  includes  i^ud—i.e..  merciful  con- 
sideration for  others.'  Il  is  deeper,  for  Hosea  saw  that 
outward  amendment  could  not  be  permanent  without  a 
radical  change  of  mind.  '  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteous- 
ness :  reap  according  10  lovingkindness :  tnaJi  up  far 
yourseh-es  faltiw  ground !  for  it  is  lime  to  seek  Yahwe, 
that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  come  to  you"  (lOii, 
cpC).  It  is  not  enough  to  sow  good  seed:  the  ground 
must  first  be  cleared  and  broken  up :  in  short,  the 
Israelites  must  become  new  men,  .-uid  Vahw^'s  will 
must  rule  their  hvcs.  Yahw4  will  accept  no  superfici.il 
conversion  (01-4):  the  only  remedy  is  a  new  binh  by 
which  Israel  becomes  a  new  cre-.ilure  (ISis). 

Isaiah  develops  the  principles  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 
His  moral  code  is  much  the  same,      ■  Seek  out  justice : 

orphan:  plead  for  the  widow'  (li«/  5? 
lOi).  He,  no  less  than  Hosea,  makes  religion  a 
>  Soliuufrii 
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mailer  of  the  hean  (aSij).  Righleousnesi  is  I 
in*«ffabie  rule  by  which  Yahwft  governs  the  woi 
{2^i!7),  Had  widiedncss  by  its  own  nalure  blasts  i 
CMldoer  (9i7[iS]).  Because  of  Israel's  sin  the  nation 
a  whole  is  doomed  hopelessly  (8ijd).  StiU,  those  w 
a  Yahw£  as  the  eleioal  prindpic  of  righleo 


H   of  n 


all    E 


)UDd 


(ban  (79)-      Meanwhile  llie  pro^et 

band  of  disciples  (8i6|  who  were  to  be  tne  germ  ot  a 

latest  prophecies  (I11-16)  he  passes  from  an  ideal  picture 
<A  Jerusalem  in  Davidic  days  (the  idealisation  of  the 
pasi  separates  him  in  a  very  marked  manner  from 
Hosea)  and  eipressis  the  great  hope  of  belter  times  lo 
come.  Judgment  will  have  done  its  cleansing  work  : 
once  more  judges  will  give  impartial  decisions  and 
Jerusalem  shall  be  know-n  as  '  tbt  fortress  of  righteous- 
ness, the  faithful  city.' 


ceptioD  of  righieoi 
6-  JorvniAh.  -, 


I  Jer 


rl  the 


In  S23  he  gives  what  almost 
to  a  definilion  of  righleousness : 
s  negatively  in  absliiKnce  from 


positively  in  securing  justice  for  ihose  who  were  power- 
less to  help  themselves.  The  same  thought  appears  in 
otlKr  passages—;./.,  in  chap.  7,  though  the  word  'tight- 
eousness  '  is  nol  actually  used.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  Jeremiah  held  fast  to  his  belief  in  righteous- 

aod  severe  than  that  which  any  of  his  precurs>rs  had  10 
bee.  It  Has  his  bard  fate  to  learn  that  even  a  law  like 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  embodying  as  it  did  the  best 
results  of  prophetic  leaching,  could  nol  of  ilself  change 
the  hearts  of  the  very  men  who  in  form,  and  as  they 
believed,  sincerely,  complied  with  its  requirements. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah  had  to  contend  with  the  organised 
priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  priesis  of  the  high 
places  had  been  removed  and  when  those  of  the  central 

altogether  gainsay,  a  divine  sanction  for  tiieir  authority. 
Moreover  his  sensitive  natuie  was  exposed  to  continual 
suffering  from  the  enmity  of  bis  contemporaries  and 
from  the  national  ruin  which  he  saw  Brst  in  spiritual 
tision  and  then  with  the  bodily  eye.  Because  of  all 
this.  Jeremiah's  faith  in  the  divine  righteousness  had  lo 
draw  its  strength  from  the  very  doubt  which  threatened 
10  destroy  it  '  Thou  art  in  the  right  {saddii)  O  Yahwf , 
■  hen  I  contend  with  tbee  :  yet  would  I  reason  the  cause 
with  thee  :  why  does  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  7  ' 
(12il.  Heknowswell  that  the  best  law  maybe  perverted 
by  the  '  lying  pen  of  the  scribes'  (SB)  and  that  Yohw^ 
is  '  a  righteous  judge  (Sdpkit  s^n^)  proving  reins  and 
heart  '(11 »).  More  eipliciily  than  any  earlier  prophet 
he  fuses  morality  and  religion  into  one  by  reducing  all 
duly  10  the  one  supreme  duty  of  knowing  Yahw^'s  will 
as  reveaJed  in  his  government  of  the  world. 

'  Tfan  uilh  Vihwi,  Let  not  >  wiK  nun  glor^  in  his  wtsdoDi. 
odlher  lei  a  bcro  tf  lory  in  his  valour,  let  noi  ■  nch  man  glory  j 
llul  in  tbii  IcL  him  Ihal  eIi    '      "'    "      "    " '     ' 


do  lovingliinAw 


A  know 


"ll''"1Sher. 


!^X{ 


<,lkii 


at  eIdtju  b 
iKiTlh"  I 


gloty,  that  he  ia% 


A  riehlet 


» the  hope  of  ipiriEual  religion,  n 


d  write  his  Inr  in 


Finally,  the  eipeclatlon  of  a  Messianic  king,  or  line  of 
Meuianic  kings,  appears  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
Jeremiah.  Yahwe  will  raise  from  tlie  family  of  David 
'  a  righiecns  branch.'     He  is  to  execute  inie  justice  and 

Msss/l- 


called  -Yahwi  i> 
The  conleil  inlerprels  Ihis  name  of  tl 
restoring  Israel  to  its  own  land  Vahwi  the  judge  of  all 
is  to  viridicaie  the  just  cause  of  his  people  against  ll 
henihen.  'In  his(i,<, .  the  Messiah's)  days  Judah  w 
be  <ared  '  (from  heathen  bondage)  '  and  Israel  will  dwell 
410S 
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in  security.*  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  Here,  however,  the  idea  of  righteousness 
is  modified  by  fresh  associations,  and  w-ith  the  consequent 
change  in  the  application  of  Ihe  word  we  shall  have  10 
deal  presently. 

We  have  already  given  from  the  earlier  documents 
of   ihe  Heialeuch  instances  which  illustrate  Ihe  more 

_   oyj.t      restrictedandprimitiveuseoftheroot  BTs. 

irfiSty.  f"!*^'""-  "■'•^.'"e  propheiic  use  in  which 
"™^  '  It  IS  co-exlensive  with  moral  excellence. 
Yahwt,  t.g..  declares  that  he  has  seen  how  righteous 
Noah  is  {(Jen.  7  T,  J):  he  knows  that  Abraham  will  teach 
his  descendants  '  10  do  judgment  and  righleousness ' 
(Gen.  18 19.  a  late  slraium  of  JEt.  Only  one  passage 
in  the  Hexateuch  calk  for  special  notice  here,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  interesl  and  from  the  famous  argument  drawn 
from  it  by  Paul.  The  words  in  Gen.  156  (J?)  are 
'  Abraham  trusted  iti  Vahw£  and  he  reckoned  it  to 
him  as  righteousness.'  Paul  identifies  the  faiih  of 
Abraham  with  justifying  faith  as  he  himself  under- 
stood it.      It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  suppose  that 

of  this  kind,  nor  is  any  such  exegesis  supported  by  the 
context.  Abraham  believed,  not  in  God's  pardoning 
giace,  but  in  Yahw^*s  fidelity  lo  his  promise.  In  fact 
Abraham's  faith  or  trust  is  precisely  what  lailh  as  Paul 
conceives  it  is  not,  an  'opus  per  se  dignum.'  See 
Faitk.  §  ,. 

From  the  ethical  we  may  now  pass  10  the  theocratic 
sense  of  fiddiih  and  Ihe  cognate  words.     We  have 

«^lk  '"         Messianic  passage  quoted  from 

^^  Jeremiah.     It  became  prevalenl  from 

the  time  of  Habakkuk.  ll  musl  be  remembered  that 
Habekkuk,  like  Jeremiah,  lived  after  Josiah's  reform,  but 
docs  not,  like  Jeremiah,  attribute  the  partial  failure  of 
ttial  reform  to  the  depravity  of  the  Judajan  people.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  obstacle  to  si  rid  legal 
observance  lay  in  the  oppression  of  Judah  by  the 
Babylonians  (I4);  for  it  was  very  hard  to  believe  in 
Yahwi  or  his  law  while  the  Babylonian  oppressor  bad 
it  all  his  own  way.  The  people  of  Judah  « ere  at  least 
betler  than  iheir  oppressors  :  hence  10  Habakkuk  ■  the 
righteous'  is  the  constant  description  of  Ihe  Judxans. 
whilst  'the  wicked'  stands  for  the  faeaihen  conqueror. 
This  termlnolc^  was  adopted  by  subsequent  ivriiers, 
as  maybe  seen  from  Is.26io  Ps.96i7  \Qif.  In  the 
end,  as  Habakkuk  holds,  Yahwe  will  vindicate  Ihe  cause 
of  his  people,  and  ■  the  righteous  man' — i.e.,  the  man 
of  Judah,  is  to  live  by  fidelity  to  his  God  and  confidence 

have  Ibe  outline  of  the  picture  which  Ihe  Second  Isaiah 
[i.t..  Is. 40-55)  fills  in  with  completer  deiail  and  added 
shades  of  meaning.'  Whereas  Ihe  earlier  prophets 
threatened,  the  unknown  prophet  of  Ihe  Exile  makes  it 
his  chief  endeavour  10  comfort  Israel.  No  doubt  the 
nation  has  sinned  ;  but  it  has  also  been  punished  enough,' 
and  more  than  enough,  and  now  the  day  of  lis  deliver- 
ance is  at  band.  '  For  Ihc  s.ike  of  his  own  faithfulness 
Uddfk)  Yahwi  has  been  pleased  10  give  great  and  glori- 
ous revelation  '  of  his  character  (42iil.'  He  is  a  'tntlh- 
speaking'  God.{saddif:.  46  a').  He  has  stirred  up  Cyrus 
'  in  righteousness'  (4513),  i-€..  as  Ynhwi  ought  to  do, 
and  therefore  must  do  ;  he  has  supported  him  with  '  his 
trusty  right  hand '  ( '  right  hand  of  sJdck. '  i  ]  .0).  By  a 
glorious  restoration  Yahwi  'justifies'  Israel — i.e..  decides 
in  its  favour  (fiOs).  Hence  in  a  multitude  of  cases  aidrk 
and  sldakdh  mean  triumph  (so  Ihe  verb  45:5  :  cp  ■'mar 
in  Rom.'l2»i)  'victory'  (41i  46ij1,    'redress'  (518). 


.    See  Marti,  ai//» 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 
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eousness  which  comes  as  a  divine  grace  being  '  rained 
down  from  above'  (45  B).  In  ihe  Second  Isaiah,  however, 
this  purely  elhical  sense  is  lare,  occurring  only  iwo  or 
Ihree  times  out  of  some  iwenly-five  in  which  the  Hebrew 

The  Second  Isaiah,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  that 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  Babylon  had  sufficed  to  purify 

A  T.ji^j 1      Israel,  and  hailed  with  joy  the  restora. 

s.  Indlvldiiu  t      ■  ,_.  \        Ti 

given  expression  to  a  very  difTerent  view.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  work  he  was  a  pastor  of  souls,  a  preacher 
addressing  individuals  rather  than  a  prophet  with  a 
mes^ge  lo  the  nation.  Naturally,  then,  he  insists  on 
individual  righteousness.  Each  man  is  lo  be  tried  on 
his  own  merits ;  however  righteous  he  may  be,  he  can 
secure  the  due  reward  for  himself  and  only  for  himself. 
Nay,  even  with  the  individual  Vahwi  deals  according 
to  his  present  actions,  admitting  no  appeal  to  the 
righteousness  of  ihe  pasi,  and  on  the  other  hand  for- 
giving iniquity  in  case  of  repentance  and  amendment 
jEzel(.lSi  U14/-  33i9/).  His  ideni  of  righteousness 
in  the  individual  conforms  on  the  whole  to  Ihe  prophetic 
standard  of  individual  righieousness.  though  it  includes 
a  larger  amount  of  ritual  observance  (see  esp.  1S6-e). 
Now,  after  the  resioraiion,  the  view  of  the  Second  Isaiah 
proved  unlMiable.  The  restoration  ilself  lacked  Ihe 
external  gloi7  of  which  he  had  fondly  dreamt,  and  the 
exile  had  failed  lo  produce  thai  righieousness  of  the 
whole  nation  which  was  still  the  cherished  aim  of 
religious  reformers  in  the  Jewish  Church.  How  was  il 
to  be  accomplished?  Finally  and  completely  by  the 
judgment  of  the  last  days,  which  is  to  tall  on  unfaithful 
Jews  as  well  as  ibe  heathen.  This  is  ihe  favourite  theme 
of  Apocalyptic  writers  {see  esp.  Is,  10  n  which  is  a  late 
insertion;  Mai.  3}  Zech.Ss  126  IS9— Joel  and  Daniel 
patiirn).  Meanwhile  the  wisdom  literature  taught  with 
Eiekiel  Ihat  God  here  and  now.  though  not  immediately, 
recompenses  the  righleous  and  the  wicked  according  lo 
their  deserts,  a  dogma  constantly  reiterated  in  Proverbs 
and  Psalms.  Here  and  there  a  dislinclion  is  made 
between  the  '  weightier  matters  of  the  law '  and  such  as 
are  merely  ritual,  since  Yahw*  Im'es  '  righteousness  and 
judgment'  more  than  'sacrifice'  (Prov.213.  cp.  e.g.. 
Ps.50).  But  more  and  more  the  'righteous  man'  is 
one  who  studies  and  practises  the  whole  law(Ps,l;). 
The  righteous  are  really  one  with  the  idttdlm :  these 
are  to  be  found  as  a  rule  among  Ibe  poor  and  atflicled 
Israeliles  (Zech.  9*  Ps.  58-59),  and  possibly  ihe  author 
of  Ps.  ai,  when  he  speaks  ft:  n)  of  legal  administration 
returning  10  'righteousness.'  may  be  looking  forward  lo 
the  triumph  of  the  Pharisaic  over  ihe  Sadducean  party. 
Naturally  those  who  made  so  much  of  Ihe  law  laid  great 
stress  on  deeds  of  mercy.  Bui  f/Hdidi  nowhere  admits, 
as  in  Mishnic  Hebrew,  of  ihe  rendering  'alms,'  though 
such  passages  as  Ps.  112  9  Dan.  434  [37]  are  not  far  re- 

e  already,  in  discussing  ihe  various  senses  of 
etc.,  answered  by  implication  Ihe  question, 
is  a  man  justihed  or  accepted  as 
r  righteous  before  God?  Someihing,  how- 
has  10  be  added  here  on  the 
jusiitication  of  sinners,  the  change  from 
divine  condemnation  lo  divine  favour.  .As  we  have  seen, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  believed  that  God's  wrath  could  be 
appeased  by  sacrifice  (i  S.  2619  Si*),  wliereas  Ihe  earliest 
of  Ihe  literary  prophels  insisted  that  national  ammdmcDl 
was  the  only  way  of  escape  from  naiional  chastisement. 
The  idea  ihal  sin  was  a  debt  incurred  and  Ihat  payment 
was  still  due,   however  sincere   the  conversion  might 

1  In  M1.S1,  luHii>in!i'i|>  b  ccniinlv  tht  tnie  reading,  and 
IhstaTTK  ii^rmmaviniy  it  *  sloss.  WhElher  ihc  eIou  ii  coirecl 
Is  unoibiT  quKtion,  Wciu.  ad /x..  uismnlhii  qu«ii«i  in  ihe 
■ffinnitive ;  Hokinunn,  .VTl.  Tluel.  i  ni,  in  Ihe  negative. 


RIGHT,  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

.'  is  the  remedy  which 
Isaiah  proposes  ;  nor  does  he  doubt  its  efficacy  ;  ■  If  ye 
be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land  '  (1^.  1  iti-19).  Ezekiel,  iu  a  passage  quoted  above, 
proposes  the  same  rule  lo  the  individual,  and  combats 
the  delusion  Ihat  the  merits  of  persons  exceptionally 
righteous  could  alone  for  Ihe  sins  of  their  neighbours  ' 
(see  also  Jer.  15 1  31 39.  and  for  an  opposite  view  Gen. 
\8 •?/.).  On  the  whole  this  principle  ruled  in  later 
Israel,      To  keep  the  law  is  righieousness  <Dt.  Sis),  and 

favourable  sentence  '  from  Ihe  God  who  comes  to  his 
help'  (Ps,245),  It  is  true  Ihal  neither  [he  individual 
Jew  rvor  Ihe  Jewish  church  could  always  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  that  perfect  observance  of  the  law  which 
justified  in  the  sighl  of  God.  On  Ihe  contrary.  Ihe 
Psalrai  abound  iu  acknowledgments  of  guili  {i.g. .  Pss. 
384-6  40i)  696  [5]!.  and  ihe  chief  motive  of  religion  was 
to  secure  divine  pardon  :  ■  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee 
thai  thou  tnayest  be  feared'  (Ps.  130*).  We  must  not, 
however,  identify  such  misgivings  with  the  reproach  of 
conscience,  with  the  sense  of  sin  as  Christians  under- 
stand il.  The  Jews  believed  ihal  God  was  offended 
with  Ihem  because  he  withheld  Ihe  rewards  of  righteous- 
ness and  dealt  with  them  as  he  deals  wiih  Ihe  wicked. 
ihey  believed  resioration  lo  prosperity  was  the  sure  sign 
of  pardon  and  of  grace,  a  state  of  mind  which  finds  its 
classical  expression  in  Ps.  32.  But  was  there  no  way  of 
restoration  except  perfect  righteousness,  or.  failing  thai, 
supplication  10  ihe  divine  mercy  (as  in  Dan.  8»)? 
On    Ibis   poini    the   later   leaching  of  ihe  OT  is  not 


voluntary  transgression  ( ? 
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IiiuiiiiuuoB.  g,  ig^,  jjj  harmony  with  this  principle. 
Slill,  even  the  Priesliy  Code  had  to  mitigate  the  strict- 
ness of  its  theory.  On  Ihe  day  of  Atonement  Ihe  high 
priest  laid  the  sins  of  Israel  on  the  bead  of  the  goat 
which  was  sent  inio  the  desert  (Lev.  l8»-n);  the 
ashdm  atoned  for  perjury  and  embeiilemenl  (Lev.  611^ 
[6a/]  Nu.Ss/)  when  preceded  by  reslituiion  10  ihe 
person  wronged,  and  incense  could  appease  Yahw*  when 
provoked  by  the  rebellion  of  his  people  (Nu.  t7ii/ 
[IS46/J).  Ala  still  later  period  il  was  thought  Ihal  Ihe 
nteriis  of  the  Patriarchs  atoned  for  the  sins  of  Israel  (see 
Weber,  Ailsyn.  Thtsl.  aSo/  :  and  the  essay  on  the 
'Merits  of  Ihe  Fathers 'in  Sanday  and  H  ead  lam' 5  Co«- 
mentaryen  Romara).  and  we  may  perhaps  find  the  germ 
of  this  dogma  in  Ihe  atoning  efficacy  which  ihe  OT 
atlributes  10  Ihe  prayers  of  holy  men  (Ex.327/  31/ 
Nu.14.1/  16m  17io  Jos.  76/ Jer.  7.6  11.4  15.  Jobs. 
83  Jj)  and  of  angels  (Zech.  1 11  Job  5.  3813)-  Very  nalur- 
ally  Ihe  docitinethal  Ihe  merits  of  ihe  Fathers  availed  for 
the  justification  of  Israel  culminated  in  the  belief  Ihal  Ihe 
guilt  of  Israel  was  purged  by  the  vicarious  suflerings  of 
righteous  men.  This  no  doubt  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Rabbis.  According  to  ihem.  Isaac  made  pro|Mlialion 
for  Israel  by  the  willing  oblalion  of  his  own  life.  God 
smote  Ezekiel  that  Israel  might  go  free,  and  martyrdom 
made  propitiation  for  sin  as  efficaciously  as  the  day  of 
Atonenient.'  The  OT,  however,  lends  no  real  support 
10  such  a  theory  of  juslificalion  by  vicarious  sacrifice. 
The  famous  passage  (Is.  52. 3-53. 1)  which  describes  the 
sufferings  of  Y.ihwt's  servant  is  treated  elsewhere 
(Servant  of  the  Lord).  In  spile  of  the  comipiion 
of  the   text,    ihe   general    sense   seems   to    be   clear,' 

'  Almsdndt  alto  were  regarded  u  a  powerful  meui)  of  none- 

»  Reir.  in  Hohiminn.  IVTt.  Thtol.  Its/ 
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Inae!,  Ihe  servanl  of  Vahw*.  docs  indeed  suSct  for  the 
'  pea«'  and  '  healing  '  of  the  nations,  Ttiit,  however, 
lakes  place  becaiue  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  heathen,  not  because  of  the  effect  produced  on 
ihe  mind  o(  God.  At  first  the  tiealhen  regard  Israel  as 
afflicted  by  an  angry  God  :  [hey  shrink  from  him  as  men 
shrink  from  a  leper.  But  God  re»eises  the  tragic  doom 
of  his  people  and  raises  up  ttie  nation  to  new  life. 
Then  the  healben  understand  the  divine  purpose.  They 
recall  the  nieeliness  with  which  Israel  endured  its  punish- 
ment. They  acknowledge  their  own  sinfulness  aitd  come 
(o  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  who  has  scattered 
Israel  abroad  for  a  season  that  he  may  make  it  Ihe  light 
of  nations  and  show  his  irresistible  power  in  its  glorious 


1  Lk..  ai 


s  the  n 


striking  and  characteristic  features  of 
^  Jesus'  teaching.  Jesus  required  from 
his  disciples  a  righteousness  better  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  told  them  that  otherwise 
they  could  not  enter  Ihe  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Ml.  6  jo). 
Generally,  it  nvay  be  said  that  Jesus  restored  the  pro- 
phetic ideal  of  righteousness,  at  the  same  time  deepen- 
ing and  extending  it.  The  popular  doctrine  understood, 
by  righteousness,  not  so  much  an  honest  and  upright  life 
as  scrupulous  attention  to  moral  and  ceremonial  rules, 
conduct  J^ally  correct  These  rules  were  contained  in 
the  written  and  oral  law ;  Jesus  declaretl  that  Ihe 
traditions  of  the  elders  nullified  the  central  purpose  of 
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,  of  indiffer. 


□t  only  distinguished  betv 
the  more  important  and  less  tmp<xtant  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Mt.  23i]) ;  he  also  criticised  the  law  itself 
and  set  its  most  solemn  commands  aside. 

No  las  than  Ihit  ii  implied  in  words  nich  u  IhtK— '  Motei 

your  »iv«'  (Ml.  l»s^k.llOO ;  '  ThVsabbalh'™  niad™for 
man.  not  man  for  the  Sabbub  '(Mk.  ^  97) :  '  Notbing  that  goelh 
inIoaiiunfraniwiihouiciuidefilcanian'(Mk.Ti;^Mt.lSi7/; 
TDninst   LcT.ll  D«ii.11X     Again,   Ibe  lighteooinera  vhlch 

ilouic  law :  among  his  diKlplEI  the  lix  taiimii  wa>  to  give 
plaM  10  a  very  difleienl  rale— rii,, "  Do  not  rsisl  evir  (Ml.  8  Jo) 
™'S1.'^iI!')m).  ^  '    '"         '™™"''         "''""■ 

More  clearly  and  more  consistently  than  any  previous 
teacher,  Jesus  demanded  a  righteousness  of  the  heart, 
and  forbade  malicious  and  impure  thoughts  as  sternly 
as  ihe  deeds  of  mmder  and  lust  to  which  they  naturally 
lend  (Mi.  Sii-^e).  He  »-ent  deeper  still,  and  instead  of 
reckoning  the  sum  of  good  deeds,  or  even  good  thoughts, 
against  the  opposing  sum  of  evil  deeds  and  thoughts. 
he  insisted  upon  righteousness  of  character,  a  righteous- 
ness which  is  not  accidental  but  essential,  a  righteousness 
which  is  one  and  indivisible,  various  as  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be :  'A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  eiil 
"    "  '  )  comipt   bring  forth  good    fruit' 
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when  personal  righteousness  was  in  peril  IMl.fi  19}  or 
Ibe  cause  of  righleonsness  to  be  advanced  (Ml.  ISai 
Mk.lOj.  Lk.18").  On  the  one  hand,  all  was  to 
be  dotte  wiih  a  single  eye  fixed  upon  God  and  his 
approval  jMi.  3i  etc.);  on  the  other  hand,  the  service 
of  God  consisted  in  the  service  of  man  for  God's  sake. 
It  is  on  duty  to  man  thai  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount' 
dwelU  throughout,  that  practical  love  for  man  of  which 

infinite  vista  opens  up  before  the  disciple,  who  can  never 
feel  that  he  h^  done  enough  since  he  is  to  be  perfect  as 
his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  (Ml.  SiSj.  So,  too, 
Ihe  Jewish  notion  of  a  coniraci  with  God  who  repays 
sertice  done  disappears  in  that  relation  of  son  to 
father  which  Jesus  remoxed  from  the  circumference  and 
set  in  rhe  centre  of  religion.  True,  God  rewards  those 
who  do  not  reward  themselves  by  ostentation  and  self- 
complacency.      But  the  quality  of  reward  is  the  same 
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for  all  faithful  service,  long  or  short ;  it  consisu  in  ad- 
mission to  the  kingdom  in  which  Ihe  ideal  of  righteous- 
ness is  realised  (Ml,  20t-i6).  As  God  bestows  the 
powers  to  be  used  in  bis  service,  and  has  an  absolute 
right  to  thai  service,  do  room  is  left  for  merit  which 
does  but  claim  its  due  :  '  When  ye  shall  have  done  all 
these  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants'  (Lk.  17io). 

Jesus  opened  Ihe  Kingdom  oif  Heaven  lo  those  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteousness  such  )is  this 
(Mt.  S6),  Whereas,  however,  prophets  and  apocalyptic 
writers  had  looked  forward  to  a  final  separation  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  Jesus  began  his  work  by 
the  great  announcement  that  he  came  to  call  noi  ihe 
righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance  (Mt.9i3  =  Mk.  2i; 
=  Ll[.5ja}.  He  declared  and  pronounced  Ihe  forgive- 
ness of  sins ;  he  spoke  of  the  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  who  repents  :  he  taught  men  to  believe  in  God  by 
first  teaching  them  to  believe  in  himself  He  invited 
men  to  believe  in  the  good  news  (Mk.  1 15) — i.t.,  10 
have  faith  or  trust  in  God  as  their  Father,  and  to  make 
this  trust  the  guiding  principle  of  their  lives. 

Ii  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
lo  discuss  the  righteousness  of  faith  of  which  Paul 
1  ■  TT  _(  speaks  or  the  connection  of  Christ's 
IB.  UM  M  ^,^^,^  ^.,^  justification.  It  may  be  well, 
8U.M>«.  i,^^^^,^  ,i  i„di^„  j„  conclusion  Ihe 
of  SiKOiiH  and  the  cognate  words  in  the  NT 
ighleousness  in  the  Pauline  sense  and  that 
eousness  demanded  by  Jesus  from  his  dis- 
ciples of  which  we  have  said  something  already.  The 
adjective  Slicuai,  '  righteous,'  is  applied  to  God  especially 
as  judge  irfall  (Rev.  16s].  or  to  Christ  (a  Tim.  48  ]n. 
17=s);  to  men  as  observant  of  the  Jewish  hiw  (Mt.  1 19)." 
It  also  is  equivalent  lo  '  virtuous '  in  the  widest  sense 
(Mt.G459u  =  Mk.6»zzLk.53a,  etc.).  Once  Paul 
distinguishes  the  righteous  man  who  fulfils  all  his 
obUgations  from  the  dvoWt  whose  character  is  more 
genial  and  attractive  (Rom.G;).  'Righteous'  is  also  a 
title  given  lo  men  eminenllyrighleous(Mt.l8i7  Mk.Si?), 
and  by  pre-eminence  10  Jesus  (Acts  Sit  7i'  S214)-  '■ 
is  predicated,  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew  adjective 
never  is,  of  things  {Mt20i  Lk.  12s7  Acls4i9  Rom.7ii 
Col.  4.  Phil.  4 a  etc). 

™5  St^''liTi4'.7  rTini.^n!iriTSIair).'"Lk'!'^"'on« 
only,  tiL,  in  lis  where  it  it  parallel  to  'holinesB,'  f.f.,  piety. 

■ '  John's  bapiism&jpQken  of  (Ml.S  is)  aiinduded 

""   *■  "     -■■------■  — Dnioniuibletotbc 


inthe'fuKilint 

iisaid  lohavi  ... 

because  he  preached  that 
required.    The  verb  ti«» 

to  make  just  {the  apparent 


conduci  which  lighteoi 

'     '  NT  alwaji  mtua 


'  apparent  e>ceplioD,  Rev.  3t 

a  <ai»  leidine).  Il  i>  osed 
to  prove  ihemselves  in  the  ligbl  {Lk.  lOzo),  or  to  win  credit 
for  richleousneu  wich  their  Slhiw.men  (Lk.ieij),  Men  are 
juiliRed  before  God  when  ihey  obtain  his  approval  (Lk,  IS14 
Ml.  I2}7-Lk.T  ]<).  In  this  Ktue  jsus,  after  hi<  reHicrectlon, 
was 'justified  in  the  Spirit '  (l  Tim.  S  it)  inasmach  at  be  lecnved 

may  jusli^  God,  by  confesung  hit  lightcousneu  (Lk.Ti;  Ps. 
&16(4l  at  qoDled  in  Rom.  1)4  ;  cp  Ml  11  ig),  an  application  of 
thevcrb  which  it  found  in  Ihe  Psalms  of  Sokoon  (Sit  SsX 
S«  Dieatel,//JrSi7jy:;  Ortloph,  ' BtgriB  von  fra,' ZLT 


14.  Utaifttnn. 


i860,    p.   401 /; ;    Ryisel,    Sytmni 
K'otm  K.  Gulm  in  hEm  itm.  i 


ch.  Dtri 


ilh,  Pr^.^, 


B-n,  Tub.,  18S1;  Smend,  ATh 

389;    Schwally,    HciL    Kritr 

ZA  TW  n  (.901).  This  latl  accentuates  the  juristic  element 
and  even  into  early  a  passage  as  Judg.  611  truulnies  f/Vjt^f  A, 
■.■iciorie.-|ofVah»il.  Wildeboei-scomnorisonof theSyr.£/*W 


EIMMOH  (liBl ;  pemwan  [BL]  -e  [A]).  Accord- 
ng  to  the  traditional  text,  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped 
11  Damascus  (z  K.  SiS);  apparently  it  enlets  into  Ihe 

1  The  passage  is  difhcult ;  hul  it  seemi  to  mean  that  Joseph 


h,  V-H^H^I^"^ 
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naiiie  TitB-KlMUON  [^.v.].  though,  ai  we  shall  see, 
another  view  of  tbe  phrase  in  i  K.  IGiB  is  al  least 
equally  possible. 

A  more  correct  pronunciation  or  (he  name  of  this 
god  would  be  Rnmmio.  Both  name  and  cullui  of 
this  deity  were,  it  is  generaHy  held, 
owed  from  Assyria,  andcenainly 
ini.iu  was  the  most  prevalent  name 
of  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning  (ideogram  IMJwho 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  Babylonian  Deluge- 
story,  and  is  often  represented  as  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt.    The  eiyniological  ■    . . . 


(ra^ 


■■■>- 


luited  tc 


under 


god.  The  W.  Semites  appear  to  have  bad  another 
name  for  this  god,  vii.,  Addu  or  Daddu.  and  Oppert 
[Z.'l  9319^  [1S94])  supposes  that  Adad  was  the  oldest 
name  of  the  deity.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  identity  of  Addu  (or  Adttd)  and  Rammfin 
in  the  compound  form  Hadad-rimraoo  (MTs  reading) 
in  Zecli.  12ii :  the  editor  of  Zcchariah,  however,  will 
in  this  case  be  responsible  for  the  strange  form  (but  see 
Cri/.  Ilii.).  We  often  find  RammSn  associated  with 
Samai  (the  sun-god),  hke  whom  he  is  (in  an  inscription 
of  the  Kassite  period)  called  'lord  of  justice.'  The 
Massoreies  may  have  confounded  RammAn  with  Hmmon 
(see  PoMECKASATe)  ;  though  H.  Derenbourg  disputes 
the  accuracy  of  this  representation,  Rimmoii,  according 
leing  tbe  divinised  pamegranatetAolutjl/fiiwriii^ 


Slm/iti,  ISO-115  [1697]. 


llyj. 


H.,is6..6 


•  Rammaii-Rimnioii,'  St.  Kr.,  1874,  pp.  riiff.;  Sayct,  'the 
g«IR>inman.'Z.4S;}i/h  Zimnwm,  A'^ri>>  44'->;<)- 

Atcocding  10  Ohoofalscb-Richler  (Kyfres,  Text,  iij)  the  con- 
fusion   belwedl    the    Hebrew  word   for    *  pomegnnale '   (|^a% 


•lip 


:Eiaiuu!^''&'^CitKh.Richtet  Ihinks'lhat'^m 


According  to  Jensen.lhere  H  >  cylinder  in  the  Hermitage 

Alntu.  ht  infen  ibal  Ibe  Amocite  eod  reierred  to  ii  Ramm^u, 
ht-t  the  oonn-god.  alsn  called  by  the  A»H^TLani  *th«  Lord  of 
ihe  Mountain.'- juS  Vp3.  ''<>«  Baal  of  Lebanon-'  The 'land 
of  .\niuiru'  was  in  fact  originally  tbe  land  of  die  Lebanon  or 
Antilibaniu  <cp  WL  CI  1  ji]. 

Tbe  present  writer,  however  (see  Crit.  Bib.\  suspects 
much  misunderstanding  in  the  traditional  lexl  of  the 
1  Bimrnon^  n^fraii^^of  the  kitigsof  ,\ram,  which 
J.r.h««L  ^^^:^}^,Tns«n«.'i:^  to"'^ 
equivalent  to  Bir-dadda.  and  Hatael  to  ^aza'ilu.  which 
are  attested  as  N.  .Arabian  royal  names  in  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions (AT^TI'I,  14S) ;  ■  Damascus  '  is  constantly  mis- 
written  for  'Cusham';  and  Rimmon,  or  rather  BammSn, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  corruption  of  that  famous 
name  *  Jerahmeel.'  whitJi  was  not  only  an  ethnic  name, 
but  also  in  all  probability  the  name  of  a  god  (see  Crit. 
Bib.  on  a  ft.  \ly>f.\  When.  Iberefort.  werrad  in  a  K. 
5iS  of  Xaaman'a  accompanying  his  royal  master  to  the 
house  of  Rimmon.  this  is  meant  (not  of  Ihe  storm-god, 
but  I  of  the  national  god  of  Jerahmeel.  who  may  possibly 


e  Arabic 


djarii 


It'),     It  w 


»  (,'., 


It  Naaman  w 


11  unnecessaiy 

IS  only  by  a  special 

luigence  ajioweo  10  ao  ouiwara  nonour  to  Jarham  or 

n-ship  of  Jerahmeel  had  made  its  way  into  Judah  some 
le  before  the  fall  of  the  state.  See.  i.g..  Zeph.  Is*, 
lere  we  should  very  probably  read,  '  ( I  will  cut  off) 
ise  that  prostrate  themselves  before  the  moon,  that 


BIMMOH-PABBZ 


king  to  whom  Asa.  sent  may  have  been,  not '  Ben-hadad, 
ton  of  Tab-rimmon.  son  of  Heiion,  king  of  Sjria,  thai 
dwelt  at  Damascus,'  but  'Ben-hadad  [=  Bir-dadda]. 
native  of  Beth -jerahmeel*  (or  Rabbalh-jerahmeel?). 
king  of  Ai^un  ( =  Jerahmeel),  who  dwelt  at  (or,  in) 
Cusham.'  It  should  also  be  noticed  here  that  Elisha. 
who  hod  such  close  relations  with  a  king  of  Aram  and 
his  general,  was,  the  present  writer  suspects,  a  prophet 
of  tbe  Negeb — i.e.,  t>f  a  region  which  was  originally 
Jerahnieelite-  T.  k.  c. 

BIHHON  ditST— I.*:.,  pomegranate?— see  Names. 
869;  or  from  'Jerahmeel' ?-see  RlMMON.  i.,8ai. 

I.  Josli.1539  IS7  [AV  Reuhon],  I  Ch.  43a  Zech. 
14ic      See  E.N-KIUMON.  and  cp  AiN,  i. 

3.  The  name  of  a  rock  where  600  fugitive  Benjamiies 
fbund  shelter  for  four  months  (Judg.  20*7,  jicin,  pc^i^w* 
[B.*L]).  There  was  a  village  of  this  name'15  R.  m, 
N-  otjenaalem  (05  1*6528198).  identified  by  Robinson 
(2 113)  with  the  mod.  AuRnoa.  rather  more  than  3  m. 
E.  of  Bethel,  'on  and  around  the  summit  of  a  conical 
chalky  hill  and  visible  In  all  directions.'  This  would 
be  in  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  (josh.  18  u).  Birch 
{PJiFQ.  1B79.  p.  laS)  objects  lh.it  there  are  only  a  few 

heard  of  a  vast  cavern  in  tbe  Wady  es-Su«cinlt  capable 
of  holding  many  hundred  men.  Canon  Rawnsley  in 
consequence  visited  the  caverns  in  this  Wady.  which  he 
describes  in  PEFQ.  1879,  pp.  Ii8-ia6,  Birch,  follow- 
ing Ces-  Tka,  119*.  identifies  tbe  Rimmon  of  Judg. 
204;  with  tbe  Rimmon  'under'  which  Saul,  with  his 
600  men,  tarried  (t  S.  14i).  The  latter  Rimmon  was 
'  at  tbe  limit  of  Geba '   (so   read   for   Gibeah }.      See 

Micron. 

3.  '  Rimmon '  (rather  '  Rimmonah.  '.-ijie'i).  also 
appears  in  RV  of  Josh.  19 13  (E.  boundary  of  Zebulun), 
where  AV  again  [see  t]  gives  'Remmon,'  with  the 
addition  of  '  -methoar.'  (RV  '  which  stretcheih ')  as  if  a 
compound  name.  The  RV  al  any  rate  recognises  that 
the  name  is  not  compound  ;  it  also  does  justice  10  the 
article  in  "V^Fan  (ptmi<"^  aitaOap  aofo  [B]  ;  ptii/iumii, 
liaea/Kii.  arreva  [A]  ;  nri  o/utBapi  tova  [L]).  We  may 
render,  with  Dillmann  and  Kau.  //S.  '  and  (their  Iwrdei) 
extends  to  Rimmonah  (ntei),  and  turns  round  (■wrO  to 
Ncth  (?}.'  No  doubt  it  is  the  Bimmoiio  (^j^,  AV 
Rimmon),  or  rather  Efalini<HI*h.  of  i  Ch.  6«i  [7;], 
probably  also  the  Diunah  {np-f}  of  Josh.  21  js,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modem  Rtimndiuk  on  the  SE.  edge  of 
the  pbin  of  Ballauf,  4  m,  N.  from  Gath-hepher,  and 
7I  m,  N.  from  Chisloth-tabor. 

4.  Pouibly  Madhehah  lt.v.\  b  1>.103'  should  rather  be 
'Rimmonah.'  T.  K.  C. 

EnmOH  (liO-l ;  rCMMUN  [BAL],  'pomegranate' 
[so  Names.  J  69 ;  Del.  Pnl.  305],  or  the  Ass.  dirine 
name    RammSn   [Lohr,  cp    KiSH?],  or  [Che.]  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  ethnic  Jerahmeel),  a  Beerothite.  the  father 
of  Rechab  and  6AANAH'[y.».](2  S.  li  55],     Nole  thai 
I    ■  Rechab '  may  be  also  from  '  Jerahmeel, '  and  that,  as 
I    the   story  of  SaUi.   (^.t.)  shows,    there  was  a  strong 
JerahmeclilB  element  in  Benjamin  (Che.). 
BJHHOKO  (U^S-|:  THN  peMMUN  [BAL];  i  Ch. 
I    S6i[77]).      Rather  Rimmonah.     See  RiMHON  ii,  3. 

I      BUCHON-FAAEZ,  RV  Bimmon-iMiM  (}np  ron ). 

a  stage  in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  perhaps  = 


Ihui,  'and  tho«  who  .  .  .  swej 
who  Kw  'bMnnelve!  w  Vah«t 
C3^.  like  1^  "  '■ery  probably 
ofWfir-  Srt  Crit.  Sii. 
»Tbe  mil 


it  poiublc. 


"ord  jvin  is  probably  a 


h,  V_H^'\^»VH^ 


BING.  The  signM  ring  was  called  in  Hebrew 
iilhdm  (Qnin)  from  iu  use  (  ^/  to  leal).  and  laiid'ali 
t  Bimat  (ntf30)  from  its  form  ( ^  lo  sink.  At. 
1.  Digiui.  jjj^jj.  aboinBibLArani,  ■r.tfl'(Mptl'|Dan. 
Bi8[ij].  and  in  Targiun  fiw  boih  AJ/AaJn  and  faiia'ulA 
i  ^'to  ail.  engrave).'  See  Engkave.  The  seal  waj 
wom.  as  ii  is  siill  by  some  Arabians,  on  a  cord,  palkll 
(see  RlBeA.su}.  round  ihe  neck,  Gen.  3S  iB  ;  later,  on  the 
right  hand,  Jer.  2234-  In  CanL  S6  both  customs  seem 
combiDcd.  'on  thine  arm.  on  Ih)-  heart.'  The  oldest 
form  of  slEnci  worn  by  all  Babylonians  (Herod.l  igs) 
was  the  cylinder,  a  targe  hole  being  bored  through  ihe 
core  (o  admit  a  soft  woollen  cord  for  suspension 
round  wrist  or  neck.^  The  Egyptian  scarabfeus'  had 
a  smaller  hole  to  admit  a  fine  wire.  When  used,  the 
Kal  was  rolled  over  a  piece  of  pipeclay  which  was  laid 
cm  an  object  or  attached  by  a  ribbon  to  a  document 
I  King,  Antique  Gtmi,  1 40).  It  was  from  the  Egyptian 
11  finger-ring  was  evoli-ed. 
n  by  He' 


lation).  The  voii  gall!  'ring'  in  Cant.  5 1, 
which  RV™*-  preferably  suggests  ■  cylinder.'  st 
used  as  a  amile  of  the  fingers  of  Ihe  hand  (1 


erpo- 
EV,  for 


□uld  o 


iiified  with  h 


s  probably  a  precious  slone,  mostly 
the  hiham  [see  ONYX  1.  on  which  was  engraved  a  figure 
or  inscriplion,  Ex.2Sii.  Hence  in  an  Oriental  court 
the  conreyance  of  the  signet  attested  a  royal  message 
|t  K.Sle),  and  in  many  lands  was  a  mode  of  Investing 
officers  with  fiower  (Gen,4l4i  Esth.3io  1  Mace.  61  j 
Jos.  Ant.i,-i.2i).  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
wedding'ring  was  used  in  OT  times ;  hut  in  Egj'pl 
some  such  custom  anciently  prevailed.  It  should  be 
added  Ibat  a  iaxri'Uar  was  placed  on  the  hand  of  the 
prodigal  son  on  bis  resloralion  10  bis  father's  bouse 


•urn  (cijl  « 


'•^^•l 


Lve)'s  the  meanings  of  boll 
ugh  usually  the  fuller 


-dfli  {jytn  01:)  »  used  for  the  nose-ring. 
'■  In  Judg,  8»i,  hoa'ever.  where  the  singular 

used,  il  is  probaUe  that  n^rm  alone 
The  whole  of  this  passage  is,  how- 

1  a  laie  gloss  by  Wellhausen,  Moore, 
Budde.andoihen.  Neither  nose-rings  nor  ear-rings  were 
worn  by  males,  though  Pliny  (A'//  llaTCjc])  says  that 
Oriental  men  wore  them.  and.  if  Judg.  814  be  genuine 
Midianite  soldiers  did  so.'  The  note-ring  was  put 
through  the  nostril  and  hung  over  the  mouth.  Robertson 
Smith  explains  that  all  such  ornaments  were  designed 
as  amulet!  and  protectors  10  the  oritices,  as  well  as 
for  orDamenl  (cp  RS^'  453,  and  n,  a).  The  ring  put 
through  the  nose  of  beasts  [hdh.  •  hook ' )  is  sometimes 
aisociaied  with  nitem  (Eii.S5»,  AV  'bracelets,'  RV 
'  brooches');  cp  Hixjk.  a. 

Sereral  forms  of  ear-ring  are  noticed  in  the  OT. 
The   UhdUm   of   Ii.3jo   were   perhaps  ear-rings    (see 

I  #»*/•«/*,  Gen.  SSijI  is  fem.  coll.^'ieiliDg  appuitiu.' 
Bull  tuggsu  reading  DQIinn  «  nbwi:i ;  Holiingtc  puily 
appTorq  ihit  luueilion- 

T  lllu,lnilionrS  PiiTM-Cliiiiicz,  Arlin  Aa.  S,  (igl.  inff. 
'  The  larlieii  dated  Egypluin  cylinder  i>  u  old  u  i%oa  B.C. 

".  1  55)- 

i64/:ilhink.lhal.h= 


RITUAL 

Other  terms  for  ear-ring  were  derived  from  Ihe  shape. 
The'.i/>V(^']y|  was  round  (Eiek.I«i9.  cp  Beilholel  on 
Eiek.  I7  Nu.31$d).  Another  kind,  nllfpkSlk  (n^s-t:]), 
lit,  drops  (KV  pendants.  AV  collar},  were  probably 
pearls  (Abutwalld  compares  Arab,  nala/at.  a  small, 
clear  pearl),  or  single  Uads  or  gems  atlachod  lo  the 
lobe  of  tbe  ear  (iem.  10  drop),  Judg.  816  (DTpa-yyaMi 
[B],  Ap^cr«i<r*iBe[AL]),  ls.3i9(ffl  ndtfr^wi?)  worn  by 
Midianite  men  and  Israelite  womeii. 

The  ucicnt  vemioni  gave  other  explamtioni ;  Tg.  ^l■'>■'?^ 
withV/a%fEi.90  3,,wSTACTK)'Md''.Md«eep^ul«ufsw«i. 
Ihm'tifemd'to.       '    "'    "'      "'*  '  i.  a" 

RIKGBTBAKED  ^pTj)  Gen.  30  35^  :  see  Culoubs, 
gia. 

EIHNAH  (n)*!,  'shouting??' §74;  ana  [EI].  p&N- 
NLON  [A],  pENNA  [I'D-  son  of  the  Judahite  SittMON 
(j.r.);   .Ch.4», 

EIPHATH  (nS'T.  Gen,103  [P],  pi(J,Ae  [AEL]  ep. 
\D\.  Cb.16,  JIB"!,.  DlPHATH  [W^-  and  RV],  epei- 
(t>&e  [B],  pi<tiA€  [A].  pi4>Ae  [LJ;  in  both  places 
RiFHATH  [Vg.J,  iff  .»)-  one  of  the  'sons'  of  Gomer, 
Gen.  10}  I  Ch.  16t.  According  to  Ihe  theory  which 
finds  N,  Arabian  influence  and  inlereilt  penading  Ihe 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis(seePAIiADISE,  %  6),  'Gomer' 
represents  'jerahmeel,' '  Ashkenat'  cornea  from  '  Kenai' 
(or  Asshur-Kenai),  '  Riphath  '  from  'Zarephath.'  The 
Iransformation  has  been  systematic.  On  tbe  time- 
honoured  theory,  however,  which  bases  itself  on  MT,  we 
must  look  far  away  from  N-  Arabia.  Josephus  thought 
of  Paphlagonia  :  Bochart  and  Lagarde  of  the  Rithynion 
river  pij/Sai  and  the  disiant  ^T,^asitia  on  the  Thratian 
Bosporus,  But  if  Togabmak  \q.v.\  is  really  Til- 
garimmu.  on  the  border  of  Tabil,  Kiphath  may  be 
identified  with  Bit  BurutaA  (or  Buritis),  a  district— men- 
Honed  several  times  wiih  Tabali  (see  Schr.  KGF  176)— 
whose  king  was  an  ally  of  Urartu  and  Musku.  The 
syllable  -ai  or  -IS  may  be  regarded  as  a  suffix  (so  lirst 
Hal.  REJ,  17164).  The  iransposiiion  of  i  (or  p)  and 
r  is  no  difficulty.  The  suggestion  is  plausible,  if  MT 
may  safely  be  followed.  T.  K.  c. 

BI8BAH(niJ-!;    ieccft  [B],  p.  [AF],   ip.  [L]).  a 
the  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  Nu.33ji/. 


e  \Va; 


i,  U' 


RITHHAE  (ilpni  named  from  the  Dri'l  or  juniper 
tree,  §  103  :  if  we  shoukl  not  rather  read  Ramalh, 
paeAMA  [B.\F].  pamaBa  [L]}.  a  stage  in  the  wander- 
iug  in  the  wilderness  (Nu.33ig/},      See  Wandkhincs. 

BITUAL 

[The  facts  and  theories  about  Hebrew  ritual  are  dealt 
with  in  many  articles,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  followng  :  Sackifice,  Temple  (gg  34/; ), 
NATt-RE  Worship,  Altar,  Massebah,  Tabeksacle, 
Ark,  Dispersion.  SYNAOOOfE,  On  the  ritual  of  the 
nations  contemporary  with  Israel  the  reader  may  consult 
Aram,  Assyria,  Babylon.  Ecvpt,  Moab,  Ahhon, 
Canaan,  Pikenicia,  HiTrnES.  Kcythtans,  Zokoas- 

Of  those  nations,  however,  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  civilisation  of  the  whole  of  hither  Asia  was  exercised 
by  one,  the  Itibylonian,  that  the  facU  about  its  ritual 
acquire  special  importance.      On  the  other  band  the 

unique  and,  besides,  not  gener.illy  accessible.  It  is  pro- 
posed, accordingly.  10  give  here  some  account  of  the 
nature,  and  ceremonial  Institutions,  of  the  Babylonian 
sacrificial  ritual.  In  doing  this  the  points  in  which  il 
or  differs  from,  the  ritual  of  Ihe  OT  will  be 
indicated,  and  a  brief  comparison  of  the  twc  systems 
gii-en.] 
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AsSVRlO-BAm-LONlAN  RlTVAL. 
A  ^ort  account  of  Babylonian  sacrifices  has  been 
already  given  in  Ihe  Supplemeni  to  Die  Cuilus-lafel  ivn 
Sippar  (Joh,  Jeremias.  Leipsic.  ai-2'  [1BB9]).  The 
question  of  how  for  this  system  is  original  and  how  far 
it  is  related  10  what  we  find  elsewhere  has  received  little 
or  no  allenlion.  The  treatment  of  such  questions  in 
the  difScult  sphere  of  leligious  institutions  being  alwajrs 
involved  in  uncertainly,  it  appears  to  be  more  than  ever 
appropriate  in  regard  to  sacrifice,  as  an  institution 
common  to  alt  peoples,  to  eiplain  the  same  or  similar 
ideas  not  as  borroued  the  one  from  the  other,  but  as 
both  drawn  from  the  same  source.  In  justification  of 
Ihe  common  designation  Assyrio- Babylonian  it  is  10  be 
noted  that,  apart  from  a  few  modifications  in  their 
Pantheon,  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  agrees  througb- 
out  with  that  of  the  Babylonians.  Of  Ihis  agreement, 
which  was  maintained  in  spile  of  all  political  strifes,  we 
have  a  historical  attestation  in  (he  fact  that  Aiur-bfLni'pal 
bad  Ihe  MS^  of  the  Babylonian  priestly  schools  collected, 
supplied  with  an  Assyrian  interlinear  translation,  and 
preserved  in  his  stale  archives  (see  4  R).' 

Sacrifices  were  called  kiriaanu  or  kurbannu  (more 
rarely  kuriimi.  kilruiu;  in  ordinary  usage,  •  back- 
1.  MuUMfor  '  .  '.  .1  f^,  much  commoner 
■*"""*■  reverence,  offer  homage'  (cp  for  this 
meaning  Del.  Assyr.  //US),  used  of  drink  offerings 
{Dilugg,  147 :   cp  n-j>jo  faiem)  and   also   of  bloody 

,./,'ll-i'lopourouI.'    It 

It  of  the  blood  ihat  led  10  the 
orieiiu] application  'drink olTerine' 

IfTkBrj.  ija),Htb.  n^],iAa^  For '  drink  offering '  we  find  also 
the  words  mi*ii"ir,  majifini  On  coamctt),  mnirn.  To 
■vrriAdji  (^rnjp), '  food  ^crinE.' cotTeapondiiWr^tnK  (Del.  ^J^5 
nrfm),  a  word  foniKilv  incorrectly  rendered  'alur.'  Tbi 
regular  suied  offering  (CJnU,  1<Dn)  wu  called  laltiifM  (lot- 
taiam.  'nmslilil')  01  ziHi,  pIDpethr  'right.'  Both  wotdl 
lonihly,  rarely  (yaiun.  IM])  daily,  c:<>i>' 

jt  word  iittittu  or/i.^Miu..    The  ftce- 
•UJ*  imt),  a  called  v«U4  (iifjhi). 
■acrifice  '  the  commonest  word  is  naii. 


The  root  of  lu^  Is  rufd '  to  be  en 


ibably  th> 


liHlicele  Ihe  vearl 
priesti.  A.jTionj 
will  oSeiing,  Heb. 


e  folk 


_, :  i/tif.  Heb.  S  nB-j  ; 

foM/M,  Heb.  np^ ;  faa^n,  Heb.  tt^i; ;  riku  railUK,  'to  pre- 

eipiEaioiil  Id  purificalion  leiu :    iarAin  CJHf  1  ;  often  used 

//(f.^  in  RajsamSiH)  and  *fl^™  (K  jJ45,>t«l.> 'to  wipe,' 

onVlt\i.lii/.fir<rVfy  Cp /F^  IS  ;■  IT  3j  i  Zimmem,  fl«7nlfr 
Va  at.  The  oSerer  of  (he  sacrifice  is  called  Mrii<i  or  HI  nitt 
(cp  Maneilles  Sacrificial  Table.  n3l  SyzX 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  everything  (hat  Ihe 
land  produced  was  oRered  to  the  got^  without  dls. 
a.  ObiMW  ''"=■'""■     ■^1'''*' '"  !"»«'  '■  '"'^  ""ly  ">« 

nWmrf  produce  of  a  people  devoted  (ocatlle-rearing 
™"™''  and  agriculture  (hat  was  offered  (cp  Di. 
Ltv.l",  379)— and  this  was  still  further  narrowed  by  the 
exclusion  of  fruil,  honey,  and  all  sweet  or  fermented 
preparations  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  beasts  of  chase 
and  fish  on  (he  other — in  the  fruitful  lands  between  the 
two  rivers  every  kind  of  produce  was  freely  offered  to  the 

I  AbbrevUtiooi  used  in  this  article.  K  followed  by>  number 
-some  one  of  Ihe  csblels  of  Ihe  Royunjik  collection  111  the  Bril. 
Mua.;  .Vrf.  .Vn/iic.  C)tr.  =  Fa^biiucit  Ttr//,  Imehri/m 
Jn  IfrMmduaar.  Si^mmdid,  Cffnii.  published  by  T.  N. 
Slraamaier (Leipsic.  1M7):  Menul,  PC^La /i/rrti grrvfir 
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godt  Of  vegetable  products  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  wine  {iardnu),  must  (inrvaau).  date  wine  {litam. 
prepared  from  com  and  dates  or  honey  and  dates,  cp 
Neb.  1035,  Nabun  6ia,  B71  ;  -13^,  cp  Nu.  287!.  honey 
{liilpu.  rtl),  cream  (iiml/u,  ijo'n),  a  miiiure  prepared 
from  various  ingredients  and  containing  oU  and  fat 
(invariably  written  GAS  Ni-De-A .-  probably  mirsu  is 
to  be  read;  cp  Nab.  91a.  Cyr.  3376,  Arab,  marls. 
'  date-$Ione ' ).  the  choice  produce  of  (he  meadow  (jfaro* 
afpari).  garlic  (7  Ivmptu.  aw),  first-fruits  {r/Scii  ,■  n-mn  i 
Sank.  I6i  Kuj.  I5).'  Food  specially  prepared  for  the 
gods  was  called  atal  iaJmu  (4  R.  61,  (•la).  with  which 
should  be  compared  the  analogous  expression  crrS 
"!?!'??■  Ij  pon  the  table  of  the  gods  were  laid  is,  or 
3  X  13,  loaves  of  ^i-^jv,  thai  is  to  say  wheaten  flour.  11 
shewbread  (cp  Zimmem,  BeilragtOSi}  lOitii;  /I'R 
C5»jeS33a;  Craig.  Stiig.  Texlsltt;  King.  Magic 
and  Sorcery  iHi):  also  akal  mulU,  that  is  10  say,  un- 
leavened bread,  is  several  times  mentioned  (cp  Lev. 
34;).  Special  abundance  and  splendour  characterised 
the  vegetable  oliin-ings  of  (be  Neo- Babylonian  and  Neo- 
Assyrian  kings  (cp  Pognon,  iHicrtplietti  de  Widi 
Bri'ssa  :  Nei.  Grot.  1 .6^  ;  M/i.  Gret.  2j6  f. :  Neb. 
Grot.Ziff.;  Schr.  ^ff27B).  They  were  in  the  form 
of  the  daily  saltukku.  the  state  sacrifice,  a  son  of 
representation  of  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  land. 
Nebuchadreizar   lays   on   (he   table  of  Marduk    and 


,    fnii 


herbs,  honey,  c 
from  different  vineyards.  Still  more  abundant  is  the 
offering  of  Sargon  ^KB^^^,).  a  king  who  offers  Itiially 
nol  to  the  gods  but  to  himself.  His  splendid  offering 
is  a  brilliant  display  of  his  royal  wealth,  at  which  even 


Theci 


b(«i 


it  bloody  sacrifice  m 


read  kalitmi,  or  la  (n^)  and  to  be  rendered  '  lamb,  kid.'  For 
■goal' we  find  the  wordii  ^I'jWi',  W^na  fin  conlracit),  vHu 
ai<rtAi'anoklmilurelamb.'  Of  od«r  quadrupeds  we  hear  of 
laciifinal  oxen  (s-Mofiu  or  t/a/  mo^lx),  bullocks  l/trm, 
-ip),  gaielles  ifoiin-),  wild  kine  (lilh;  .-ihS).  The  following 
birds  were  used  for  sacrifice :  doves,  geese  (u■'K^).  cochi  (/hirM, 
4  R  Si47i:  Talm.  K;i-U9),  peacocks  l/as/aiKi,  pheasants 
C/wix;  A'd^s.  el!  iV  Talm.  |Vc)9).  Fish  («4<i^  are  al«ays 
mentioned  along  with  '  birds  of  heaven '  (i;»i>r /ao/). 

For  a  bird  sacinfice  see  Botta,  JVinrveA.  pi.  no  :  for 
fish  offerings  see  Menan(2j3, 

No  special  prescriptions  as  to  ^e  aie  known.  Lu 
nita  probably  always  indicates,  like  7aXB#i7»ii  (Herod. 
Sa  >p»  and  ' '''''  '''*  J'°'"'B  sucking  lamb.  We 
M^^.*M.  •'"0*  fr"™  'he  contracis  that  victims  a 
"t^  ^•**^  year  old  were  preferred,  as  in  P  in 
Leviticus  (apal  or  maral  lalli,  like  .ijp  [3  or  »  nJ ;  ■/ 
Naioi.  JS6.  265.  272^  899.5  788.)."  Mention  is  also 
made  of  victims  of  two.  three  {Nei.  399.).  and  four 
years  of  age  [Cyr.  1174). 

With  regard  lo  the  condition  of  the  animals  the 
requirements  were  stricter  ;  faultless  growth  (talri^u), 
large  siie  (rai£).  fatness  (duSl£.  PiarS).  physical  purity 
(r^H.  (//b  ;  '  pure,  shining'),  and  spot  lessness  (luklulu  ; 
Herod,  rd  rAta  rur  tpopiTur),  Cp  Zimmem. 
Beilrdge\f)(ii,. 


sound  v: 


e  prayen 


(ed.  Knudtion,  73)  we  often  r 
ijluma  iieiiia  tti  ana  Hri  Airi  mat£  iafU  :  '  Grant 
that  the  lamb  of  thy  divinity,  which  is  used  for 
inspection,    m.iy   be   imperfect  and  unsound.'  It 

is    well  known   that    in    the    Israelilish   cultus,    thank- 
ofTerlngs  need  nol  be  faultless  ( Lev.  '.!2i]). 

The  victim  was  as  a  rule  a  male,  yet   females  also 
were  used  (San*.   Bai-.  33  Q-r.  117,  0-^247.),       It 
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was  probably  always  female  victims  Ihat  were  osed  in 
puriticalion  ceremonies :  iarat  infiitli  li  filiti,  '  the 
skm  of  a  sbe-lamb  slill  inlact '  {4  R  95  35^  ;  cp  4  R  aB 
no,  3  11  s  R  S>  5>  ;  AVmr.  Ep.  44,  60).  Compare 
with  this  the  prescripiioD  of  a  she-goat  one  year  old  for 
the  »n  oHeiing  of  the  individual  (Nil  IG17). 

The  victim  was  probably  seldom  placed  entire  [kdlil, 
^•■■j)  on  the  altar.  To  begin  with,  the  remarkablT 
small  size  of  the  altars  that  have  been  found  shows  that 
only  certain  pans  of  the  victims  were  offered.  The 
allac  of  Sargon's  palace  is  3a  inches  high :  that 
from  Nimriid.  actually  only  aa  inches.'  That  the 
flesh  was  boiled,  as  in  Israel  in  eaily  times,  is  shown 
by  5  R  61,  15,  where  the  priest  receives,  along  with 
other  shares,  a  large  pot  of  meat-broth  [dikdr  ml  ilri). 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  sacrificial  Hiual  and 
practice  OUT  sources  tell  us  little  ;  the  sculptures  represent 
as  a  rule  only  the  preparatory  steps  (cp  MenantSMl 
Layard,  Afonum.  of  Niravik^'u,).  The  usual  form  of 
ofiering  was  burning  by  tire  (ana  rtaklHli  ailu).  We 
know  nothing  of  special  ceremonies  performed  with  the 
blood  in  Ibe  Babylonian  ritual,  such  as  were  usual  in 
Israel  and  ancient  Arabia  (Wellh.  Ar.  Htid.  113).  In  a 
text  published  by  Zimmem  \B<itrdgt.  136),  which 
describes  the  purification  of  the  king's  palace,  the  lintels 
of  the  palace  are  smeared  vi-iih  the  blond  of  a  lamb  [ina 
dSmi  uriii  hialum) :  compare  for  this  interesting 
passage  Ex.  12;.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
we  leam  from  4  R  3a  30  thai  there  were  three  wa)-s  of 
preparing  the  victim  :  J/r  la  ftnii  iailu  Sa  lumri. 
•  baked,  boiled,  smoked  flesh.'  The  offering  consisting 
of  vegetable  food  was  probaUy  consumed  by  the 
sacrificers.  A  drastic  exposure  of  this  pia  fratu  is 
given  us  in  the  apocryphal  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  following  pans  are  expressly  mentioned  in  a  R 
44.   14-iB^    t-S'f-    head    (kalikada).    neck    {iHaJu), 

«^^*^  t,,i«u).  tail  {HiMu).  spine  {c>ln  fin,). 
™*™  "■•*'-  heart  (//Wo),  belly  (iarlu).  intestines 
ifa^).  kidney  (ialilu).  knuckles  {tHrii„„dll).  In  the 
coDlracis  {cp  especially  the  important  tents.  Slrassm. 
Neb.  347  and  416  ;  also  Peiser.  Baiyloniicif  Vtriragt, 
107)  many  parts  are  mentioned  that  are  still  elymo- 
togieally  obscure  (with  two  of  them.  Sr  gaiiu  and  /A- 
ganiti  lili.  cp  Talm.  nanj  tail :  and  h-m  flank). 
Sacrificial  flesh  was  probably  not  latoo  as  amongst  the 
Israelites  and  the  PhtEnicians  (Movers,  P/iim.ltii); 
according  to  a  late  statement  of  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah 
(r.  jB  [Baruch8a8]|  the  Babylonian  priests  Sold  the 
sacrificial  flesh,  and  their  wives  also  cured  it. 

No  tlelinite  prescriptions  as  to  the  limes  of  sacrilice 
have  reached  us.  The  Zakmuiu  or  New  Year's  feast. 
the  AHiK  feast  held  in  honour  of  Mmduk 
[A'rf.  Ben.  48),  were  lignalised  by  proces- 
sions and  sacrifices.  Daily  sacrifices  are 
often  menlioiKd  (A'(>.  Cm/.  Ii6236);  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, in  rigl.-fii.  7  i^(cp  iS.206).  In  the  ritual  tablet 
for  the  month  UhUu(cpLoti,  f/iilaria  Saitari,  Ifaf.], 
published  in  4  R  32  33.  it  is  prescribed  that  the  daily 
sacrifice,  conrisling  of  a  'cidi  and  a  mitidh.  should  be 
offered  once  at  each  rising  of  the  moon  and  appearance 
of  the  dawn,  fourteen  times  by  night  and  fourteen  times 
byday(cp  Ei.  293a  Nu.28]).  A  morning  offering  is 
rtienlJODed  in  the  ten  published  by  Zimmern.  Beilrdge 
IOO69.  Sacrifice  as  a  free  enpression  of  prayer  and  de. 
pendeoce  (thank-offerings,  toddk.  can  hardly  have  been 
known  to  the  Babylonians),  as  the  highest  product  of 
the  religious  life,  is  not  severely  confined  10  defintte 
limes.  On  the  contrary,  every  important  event  of 
life  ij  celebrated  by  a  spontaneous  offering  of  sacrifices 
just  as  in  ancient  IsraeL  If  the  king  of  the  Assyrians 
relurru  victorious  from  a  military  expedition,  if  in 
repairing  a  temple  he  finds  an  ancient  foundation 
nooe.  if  he  dwlicates  his  palace,  if  he  consecrates  his 
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weapons  for  the  fight  {.kakl^a  uUil),  if  in  hunting 
he  secures  his  prey,  if  he  formally  commemorates 
bis  ancestors — in  each  and  all  of  thse  cases  he  offers 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  U  is  a  relief  amid  the  annals  of 
cruelty  and  pride  of  Assyrian  rulers  when  we  read  in 
their  boastful  accounts :  ana  ildni  lu  itiil  atti.  •  I 
presented  to  the  gods  an  offering. '  For  innumerable 
instances  of  this  kind  we  may  refer  generally  to  A'S. 

The  ordinary  place  of  sacrifice  was  the  templa 
Mountain  and  spring  also  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  Semitic  ideas  (cp  Baudissin,  Sladitn.  2i4j), 
regarded  as  sacred  spots,  specially  suited  for  sacrifices. 
Afler  the  flood  Xisuihros  offered  his  sacrifice  ■  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain '  [ina  liitural  ladt) ;  and  so 
A£uT-baoi-pal  (3^)  on  the  mountain  I^alman,  and 
Shalmanassar  (Co.  103)  at  the  source  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  origin  of  sacrifice  lies,  according  to  Babylonian 
ideas,  beyond  (he  limits  of  human  history ;  it  existed 
.    ._«__!*_  from  the  lime  when  the  world  was  made 

are  often  represented  as  sacrificing  (cp 
Menant,  PG  2};  s'  m).  Sin  is  called  the  founder  of 
free-will  ofTadnits  {muHn  nimlaif ;  4  R  633):  Adar. 
the  god  of  offerings  and  drink  offerings  (iVn  mi^ri  i 
ramtuti;  3  R  73;  3  R  6767).  As  the  formation  of 
the  earth  was  immediately  followed  by  the  institution  of 
places  of  worship,  so  the  newly  created  man  was  charged 
with  religious  duties  towards  the  deity  (Del.  Dai  tab. 
WeltlchSffunglefol.  ill).  PalS^u dam&ku  ullad  niM 
iaidlu  6tdr  k  laflltu  ami  ..."  the  fear  of  God  brings 
grace,  sacrifice  enlarges  life  and  prayer  (frees  from) 
sin.'  After  the  deluge  (147.^)  Xisuthros  sacrifices  to 
the  gods ;  '  then  did  I  turn  to  the  fotir  winds,  poured 
out  a  drink  offering,  offered  a  cereal  ofifcring  on  the  lop 
of  the  mountain ;  seven  incense  pans  I  set  forth,  and 
spread  under  them  calamus,  cedar  wood ,  and  rif  gir 
(onycha?).'  In  the  old  Babylonian  Nimrod-epos  (44«a) 
we  read  in  the  account  of  the  Amoris  I  tniHi :  laramtma 
atnilri'aSa  tanamma  Hfukatki umHamma  utaiia^pkki 
unikiti  ;  '  thou  hast  loved  the  shepherd  who  continually 
brought  drink  oSerings  to  thee,  daily  sacrificed  kids  to 
thee.' 

The  inscriptions  of  the  old  Babylonian  king  Gudia 
already  contain  notices  about  sacrifices.  On  (he  New 
Year  festival  (see  Schr,  KBZ^ti)  he  offers  to  the 
goddess  Ba'u  amongst  other  things  a  cow,  a  sheep,  six 
lambs,  seven  baskets  of  dates,  a  pol  of  cream,  palm 
pi(h  (?).  fifteen  chickens,  fishes,  cucumbers,  as  sallukkti 
or  regular  sacrifice.  A  rich  source  of  information  upon 
(he  sacrificial  arrangemems  in  the  later  Babylonian 
period  is  10  be  found  in  the  thousands  of  Ral^lonian 
contracts  in  which  bills   and    receipts  connected  with 

the  regular  sacrifices,  bulk  very  largely.' 

Sacrifice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priestly  caste,  who 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  enjoyed  special 
a  dpfonnanu  privili^cs.'  So  great  indeed  was  the 
8.P«rfonil»IIC*^,^;^i^  which  they  were  held  in 
Babylonia  in  earlier  times  that  even  the  king  needed 
their  mediation  for  sacrifice  and  prayer  (ep  Menant, 
PG  Xtti  f.).  In  Assyria,  howei'er.  the  king  reserve* 
for  himself  the  supreme  priesthood,  calling  himself  the 
exalted  high-priest  and  sacrificing  to  the  god  with  his  own 
hand  (Per.  -Chip,  Assyria.  41  [Assytie.  455] ;  MenanI, 
/'C2i64).  Just  as  Eiekiel  in  his  ordering  of  the  priest- 
hood assigns  to  the  king  in  the  public  worship  an  Inde- 
pendent and  important  position,  so  we  repeatedly  read  in 
the  liturgical  tablets  preserved  in  4  R  3233  ;  ri'u  niU 
rab&li  nindtttdhi  ukdn:  'the  shepherd  of  the  great 
peoples  shall  bring  his  offering.'  In  the  contracts  there 
is  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  offering  and  of  that  of 
the  crown  prince  (Si  apal  iarri) ;  Nabon.  2658  S32i 
texts  is  provided  by  H.  L. 
cli  ^■|•itna^idt  (Helungfon, 


Tallquul,  Dii  Sprackt  dir  ( 

iDiodonil  Siculiii<3  99) 
account  of  their  funcIionK. 


;iv«i  ui  1  vivid  ukd  adcquata 
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594*0-  At  in  Israel,  (he  ptieiu  had  assigned  lo  them 
definite  portions  of  Oie  offerings.  According  to  the  ritual 
01  the  Sun-temple  at  Sippor  the  priests  receiTed  ibe  loini. 
Ibe  skin,  the  ribs,  the  sinews,  the  belly,  the  cbitterling. 
the  knuckles  of  all  cattle  and  lambs  thai  were  offered, 
as  well  as  a  pot  or  sacriticial  broth  (5  R  61  coL  ;).  In 
the  contracts  minute  details  are  met  with  as  10  priestly 
dues  (Neb.  147.  416  ;  Peiser,  Bai.  fcrlr.  107).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  Babylonia  ai  in  Israel 
(see  Lev.  21i6^)  niles  were  laid  down  respecting  the 
Ensdom  from  bodily  blemish  Ihnt  was  required  in  priests. 
In  a  priestly  catechism  of  Sippar  (K.  3486  +  4364. 
published  by  Craig,  Jieligioui  Tixis,  Leipsic,  1895) 
we  read  as  follows  ; — 

UmmAaa  maita  tOsIr  pirilli  Uini  raiM  atilhi  ia  irOKrmK 
ima  tnp^  a  Un  Ih/i/i  f'H  maliar  Hu  Samai  A  lVr>  Rammax 
MtMimtiifaina  tu.iMaiH  /■■rum  a/U  amll  /nyH:  and  Inrther 

htlHlu  ana  maliar  ilu  Samal  A  ih>  Ramman'  alar  Urtl  i 
pHTiilt  lekl  aiil  amil  bar*  hi  lamlu  lA  tllM  ItHina  kilH  d 
mmtti  in  la  lut/iila  lailm  tft.\  1,1^  liniU  narfi  hMhm  I'na 
Ufi  .  .  .  mall  iia^ta  iifgallu  iifiiUn  filfOatai  .  .  .  id 
uaiirfarfl  la  Ilu  lamat  i  ilu  RammoK. 

•  A  wise  man  who  guards  the  secrets  of  the  great  gods 
■hall  cause  his  son  whom  he  loves,  with  tablet  and  pen 
to  take  oath  before  &ima£  and  Rammdn.  and  the  son 
of  a  magician  shall  leach  him  when  to  do  so.  A  priest 
who  is  noble  in  descent,  and  whose  clothing  (?)  and 
mi-asurement  (?)  are  perfect,  shall  present  himself  before 
Samai  and  RammSn  in  the  place  of  augury  and  otacle. 
The  son  of  a  priest  whose  descent  is  not  noble  and  who 
Is  not  perfect  in  clothing  (?)  and  in  measure,  who  has 
squint  (?)  eyes,  broken  teeth,  bniised  thumbs,  boils  or 
swellings  on  his  feel  ,  .  .  shall  not  keep  the  temple  of 
^niai  and  RammSn.' 

SncriRce  rests  ultimately  on  the  idea  that  jt  gives 

pleasure  to  the  deity  {ep  Di.  Lev,  376).      For  Israel, 

7  Fnnda.      the  conception  of  sacrifice  as  a  meal  for 

_     »  1  ijLI    Yahwft  is  reflected  in  such  eupressions  as 

mmtal  IdM.  Q^^  g  ^^  p,  33  ,_^  (,.  jj^j     j„  ^g  B^t,j,. 

Ionian  records,    the   gods  feast  In  heaven  (4  R  ISsg: 

ildni  raiSti  I'lfiaa  kulrinnv  aial  laml  ellu  iumnitK 
damga  M  Id  ilpat  hUi  Utala;  '  the  gloriotis  gods  smell 
the  incense,  noble  food  of  heaven ;  pure  wine,  which 
no  hand  has  touched,  do  they  enjoy');  they  eat  the 
offering  (4  R  list--  akallH  alml  nigdlu  Ku^ur;  ■eat 
bis  food,  ncccpl  his  sacrilice ') ;  they  inhale  with  physical 
delight  the  savour  of  the  offering  {Dclugt.  151 :  ildni 
tfinu  erfia  ildni  tfinu  erfSa  (dia  Mma  Mumil  tli  bit 
niU  iptahri:  'the  gods  scent  the  savour,  the  gods 
scent  the  sweet  savour  ;  like  flies  do  they  gather  them- 
selves together  about  the  offerer';  cp  the  analogous 
expression  ri^>]  ijn.  Gen.Sii);  the  gods  love  the  oflering 
that  man  brings  (Asam.  I>]  :  nndan  t!bihi  iltti  rahOti 
ia  lami  k  irsilim  iramu  ;  '  the  glorious  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth  love  the  gift  of  his  sacrifice').  What  is  active 
in  the  offering  is  the  voluntary  surrender  of  a  private 
po.swssion  (Tigl.  7?  :  ana  iit/ai  liiHta  aiti  ;  '  I  sacri- 
ficed as  my  heart  enjoined').  As  a  subject  into  the 
presence  of  his  king,  so  does  man  come  into  the  presence 
of  his  god  with  gift  and  tribute.  In  a  ten,  printed  in 
4  R  ao,  which  describes  the  solemn  return  of  the  god 
Marduk  front  El.tm  10  Babylon  aikd  the  sacrificial  feast 
then  celebrated  in  his  honour,  the  imperial  sacrifice  is 
described  in  the  following  terms  (rev.  aa/):  lamll 
^gamSunu  irsilum  fiisiiSa  limtum  miiirralu  SadS 
iriblu  iilrubailu  lul  k  ma^ri  mala  iunnd  liMau 
iabilti  iilaliunu  h/Hk  unit  iilbilum.  Ailu  hiibufu 
diilfa  alaf  maM  tibu  lurruhu  ilni  kufriiaa  armannx 
uSirai  eriS  lAhu  ;  '  the  heaven  pours  oni  its  abundance, 
the  earlh  its  fulness,  the  sea  its  gifts,  the  mountains 
their  produce  ;  their  incomparable  offerings,  everything 
thai  can  be  named,  their  he.ivy  tribute  do  they  bring  to 
the  lord  of  all :  lambs  are  slaughtered,  great  oxen 
sacrificed  in  herds,  the  sacrifice  is  made  rich,  incense 
is  prepared,  a  sweet  smelling  savour  mounu  up. 
delicious  odour.'     Probably  the  step  from  the  concep- 
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tion  of  the  oHering  as  a  gift  and  a  meal  of  the  deity 
10  that  of  a  finer  and.  so  to  speak,  spiritual,  apper- 
ception of  that  which  was  brought  in  sacrifice  was 
made  at  a  conipaiatively  early  period.  So  much  is 
iodicated  by  the  fact  that  even  from  ancient  times  pmycr 
was  associated  with  sacrifice.  In  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  sacrificial  scenes  we  constantly  find  him 
who  prays  in  close  association  wilh  him  who  offers. 
The  gesture  of  prayer  was  threefold  :  nil  Mli.  lapilu 
Mti,  /aidnu  appi — lifting  up  of  the  hands,  folding  of 
the  h.inds.  casting  down  of  the  countenance. 

The  ptupose  of  sacrifice  b.  invariably,  to  influence 
the  deity  in  favour  of  tbe  sacrificer.      Man  brings  gifts 

8  PnrlMlaa.  '°  '*"  ^"^  '°  ""'^  '''^*  ''"'*'  """^   ** 
ttipwft  i^o^gj  thereby  to  reciprocity— to  showing 

a  fJH-ourable  disposition  in  return.'  When  the  kings 
Esarhaddon  and  Aiur-bani-pal  were  seriously  menaced 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Gimirri  they  multiplied  their 
offerings  and  prayer  (see  Knudtion,  /.£.).  In  the 
liturgies  of  that  period  a  standing  eipression  is  as 
follows  : — ins  libbi  kalumi  aani  iiiiiamma  aina  ifna 
Suinamma  ;  •  betause  of  this  lamb  otTered  in  sacrifice 
arise  thou  and  establish  ftuthfulness  and  mercy.' 

So.  in  like  manner,  the  gods  are  represented  as  rejoic- 
ing over  the  sacrificial  gifts  brought  them  by  their  human 
worshippers  (K.  1547,  rev.  11  :  igdamrd  mal!akt/ia 
atUia  ina  fub  lifibi  ildni  igd^mn;  '  accomplished  are 
my  cleansing  sacrifices,  to  the  gladdening  of  the 
hearts  of  the  gods  are  my  sacrifices  of  lambs  accom- 
plished'). Tlie  feature  of  joy  and  gladness  which  so 
markedly  characterised  the  sacrificial  meals  <^  pre-exilic 
Israel  ('■  -jbS  ra-^.  Dt.  I27  ;  SackifiCe.  3  18)  is  by  no 
means  absoit  from  the  Babylonian  functions.  Thus  in 
3  R  3869  we  read  {aiul  aidlu  Hli  iurunnu  KingvlK 
Sukun  Hu'id  iimi)  'eat  food,  drink  must,  make  music, 
honour  my  god '.  Predominant,  however,  over  this 

joyous  note  which  finds  such  marked  expression  amonf 
the  peoples  of  classical  antiquity  there  is  found  in  the 
Babylonian  ritual  a  feature  which  is  common  lo  all 
Semitic  religions — the  element  of  propitiation.  Here. 
of  course,  we  must  divest  ourselves  (rf  all  theological 
preconceptions,  and  put  aside  all  such  notions  as  that 
of  an  atoning  efficacy  attaching  to  the  blood  as  the  seat 
of  life,  or  of  a  divine  wralh  that  expends  itself  upon  the 
sacrificial  animal,  or  even  of  a  ralii/  vitaria.  when  we 
speak  of  the  idea  of  propitiation  as  underlying  Baby- 
lonian saerilices.  The  similarity  of  tbe  words  and  forms 
does  not  necessarily  involve  similaritf  in  the  religious 
conception.  The  Babylonians  possessed  the  same 
words  for  sin  Hiltu).  grace  (a-nu),  propitiation  {fidu) 
as  the  Hebrews  had  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not 
associate  with  the  words  the  same  thoughts.  At  tbe 
same  time  it  is  significant  and  by  no  means  accidental — 
it  has  its  roots  firmly  planted  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
religious  ideas  involved — that  every  offering  offered  wilh 
the  object  of  averting  evil  of  any  kind  whatsoever  was 
associated  wilh  the  notion  of  a  propitiatory,  cleansing, 
purifying  efficacy.      In   a  hymn   to   &>mai   we   read 

tulu  marsil  ibid  mariil  ina  murfi  m'il  ilu  Sama!  ana 
Hiftdtiia  tClamma  aiallu  aiul  nigtlJu  mu^urma  Ham. 
Ilkal  ana  idiJu  Sakun  tna  kiitlika  fnistu  lippatir 
aranSu  linnaiii),  '  m.-in,  the  son  of  his  god  —  sin, 
transgression  lies  upon  him.  His  physical  strength  is 
impaired,  he  languishes  in  disease.  O  SamaS,  behold 
the  uplifting  of  my  hands,  eat  his  food,  accept  his  s; 
fice.  O  God.  Take  off  his  fellers.  At  Ihy  comm 
may  his  sins  be  taken  away,  his  transgressions  blotted 
out.'  Other  passages  subjoiited  explain  themselves. 
4  R  64  47:  mufur  iadrahi  liki  pidHu  ina  kakkar 
hilmi  ma^raka  lillallat ;  'accept  the  gift  he  brings, 
receive  his  ransom  money  (|t-«) ;  let  him  walk  before 
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Ibem  OD  (he  ground  of  peace.'  4  R.  55,  obv.  2ii  ;  ai'J 
iJAA.  iliSu  ana  majiH  ii  nindaHiu  ana  rimi  ilinUu 
ttitSt  ilHht  a»a  tulmi;  ■whereby  bia  god  accepis  the 
lifting  up  of  his  hands  and  takes  pleasure  in  his  free- 
will ofierings,  whereby  the  angry  gcxis  turn  Ihemselves 
propitiously  towards  him,'  4  R.  bl 7  (,aidll  k  nap- 
bltam  !a  ins  fditUa  kuaau  lifsusK  limnAi) :  '  (he  food 
■ltd  the  Eatness  which  is  ipread  aal  before  thy  face,  may 
it  take  away  mine  evil.'*  The  following  remarkable 
passage,  from  a  hymn  (o  Marduk,  stands  unfortunately 
alone  (K.  =46;  cp  a  R,  IS53  :  anilu  tHullalitu  ina 
•rti  rrmJ  inlmi  tima  il  maSi  limmttiHi).  '  May  the 
man  plagued  with  fever  be  purified  like  shining  metal 
through  a  gracious  peace  offering.'  In  contracts  the 
enpression  alaf  tafifiri,  'redemption  ox'  (A**.  132ij 
2I3j)  ofisn  occurs;  cp  with  this  Lev.4]  (nKanS  1;). 
The  idea  of  alonemeni  in  (he  OT  has  found  its  classical 
eipression  in  IheiapfirvM  of  P(see  Mefcv-SEAT,  %  3). 

cicanv,'  'id  purilr,'  4  R.  I'f^ta:  amtlu  mullalita  mir  ilihl 
lm^^rwu>:  '^anK  fwiiK  ihe  waur  of  ihe  QUh)  Iht  man 
pU^in-d  ■Hlh  fcvFT,  the  son  of  his  god.'  4R,  IT  54.'  akaU  Ifi 
Ix  amtirtualu  knftirma;  'cicmu  ihc  unclon  food) '(of  (be 
"  3>4;  Ihepftc«pt  frcquenllyrecun^irrH  Af^^AMr 

.1- ify,' M  ■I*)  iht  phrase  (at/iXn  c«  the 

i«i  (■*«(«—■  when  ihou 

r , lion'X    Whilst  the  phrase 

ali»dy  alluded  lo--(^  h'lmi  (correipondinit  10  the  Heh. 
UUiH.  which,  uwe  He  from  iS.IS?  iS.Hi;  £nk.4(lT;, 

rierwHH  ■  DunAolcw  olTering  I  Cp  SaCEIFICE,   |  11) — il  of  Only 

we  rrequcDlly  in  contracts  meet  with  (he 
Wy  which  in  nccordsDce  whh  (he  pHmnry 
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A  few  words  must  be  said  On  (he  subjects  of  human 
sacrifice,  ofleriogs  to  the  dead,  and  sacrifices  of  chastity.' 

<  o--,.-      I'  '*  »  remarkable 


mwtUo«,« 


authent. 


e  for  the 


'  burning  of  human  lai^fices  has  been 
met  with  in  any  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It 
would  be  unwise,  however,  to  base  much  upon  the 
ar^ummlam  e  attnlit  here,  for  reticence  with  reference 
to  such  a  sad  and  repulsive  practice  is  only  what  we 
should  eipecL  The  passage,  so  often  quoted  in  4  R, 
286,  where  the  priest  is  bidden  10  offer  for  the  life  of  the 
lick  man  a  kid  (i"-i:ii) — head,  neck,  breast  of  Ihe  one 
for  head,  neck,  breast  of  the  other — does  not  come  into 
account  here.  The  ten  Is  a  description  of  a  magical 
operation  such  as  may  be  compared  with  that  given  in 
iK.  4m.  The  Babylonian  Sculp[ure5,  on  the  other 
h-ind,  supply  traces  of  human  sacrifices  thiit  aie  almost 
unmistakable  (see  MenanI,   PG\:j^f.  97).  though  it  is 

intended  to  figure,  not  human  s.ii;rifices,  but  ceremonies 
connected  with  circumcision.  In  the  wider  sense  of  (he 
term  the  Babylonian  ban  (see  Ban)  has  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  nature  of  human  sacrifice.  That  the  same 
conception  is  not  aUogeriier  absen(  from  the  Heh. 
kfrtn  (against  !>!.  Let;  377)  is  proved  by  Is.  346. 
where  the  destruction  of  Ismel's  enemies  at  Bozmh  is 
treated  as  a  '"^  nai,  Sennacherib  (650)  put  to  death 
the  troops  of  ^uzub  at  the  comm.ind  of  .Aiur  his  lord, 

maidens  in  his  band  of  captives.  The  ban  pronounced 
by  Aiur-bdni-pal  (Oiot)  over  his  enemies  extends  niso 
10  the  lower  animals  (cp  Judg.  2O4S).  A  sacrificial  offer- 
ing of  fcisoners  (cp  i  S.  15  33)  is  thus  recorded  by  A5iir- 
buni-pnl  H70):  'the  remainder  of  the  people  I  put  to 
death  beside  the  great  steer,  where  my  grandfather 
.Seanacberib  had  been  murdered,  making  lamenlntinn 
for  him.'  In  4  R.6340  Htar  figures  as  the  bloodthirMy 
goddess  who  devours  human  flesh ;  iflaialH  dJmi 
HiHuti  SaawiiiiH  Ur  tttlAak&liHlrpaddu  Saliiardii: 

\  Cp  King.  Lc.  5/76. 


cannot  be  gnawed.'  The  probability  is  that  the  Baby- 
lonians practised  human  sacrifice  secretly  without  form- 
ally taking  it  up  into  the  recognised  worship.  In  the 
older  period  (of  which  we  have  a  reminiscence  in  Gen. 
22),  as  well  as  in  times  of  religious  declension  (aK. 
ITji),  the  Israelites  doubdess  borrowed  the  pmciice  ot 
human  sacrifice  from  Ihe  peoples  in  iheir  immediate 
neighbourbood. 

As  for  offerings  to  the  dead,  which  indeed  are 
forbidden  in  the  OT  as  relics  of  heaihenism  (DL 
2614),  but  the  practice  of  which  was  not  unknown 
even  at  a  late  dale  (Jcr.  19;).  evidence  of  their  use 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  (see  A.  Jetwnias,  Vorilellvngen  vom  Lebm 
Hack  dem  Todt,  53).  The  Descent  of  litar  closes  with 
the  charge  of  the  priest  to  the  necromancer ;  '  if  she 
vouchsafe  not  liberation  to  Ihee,  then  turn  thy  face 
(awards  her  and  pour  out  pure  water  with  precious 
balsam  before  Tammus  the  husband  of  her  youth,' 
Atur-bflni-pal  (Lehmann,  iamaSIumuktn.  ii-i\  says: 
adi  kisfi  nSk  mi  ana  ftimmt  larrdni  aiii£/  main  la 
Su/itulu  arias:  'for  Ihe  lament  of  (he  pourer  out  of 
water  on  behalf  of  the  spirits  of  my  ancestors,  the  kings. 
I  gave  orders  because  it  had  been  abolished,'  In  the 
burning- places  of  Sirghula  and  Elhlbba  were  discovered 
tracesof  offerings  (0  the  dead-  calcined  date  siones.  boties 
of  oxen,  sheep,  birds.  Representations  of  sacrifices  la 
the  dead  are  given  in  Perrot,  /,(.  361,  and  Menant,  P(! 
2;4.  The  dii^  as  a  Babylonian  institution  is  attested 
also  by  Eiek.  8 14.  The  sacrifice  of  chastity,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (1 199),  is  bluntly  described  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jeretniah(f,4jI  =  BaruchS43]).  Even  in  theNlmrod- 
epos.  litar  (he  goddess  of  love  already  appears  (49i) 
surrounded  by  a  whole  troop  of  aiiendanis  :  uftnjikir 
illu  IHar  Uiirlli lam^aH  il  ^irimSH:  'there  assembled 
Ihegoddesslilar,  Ihe  servants,  hariots,  and  concubines.' 
In  the  period  of  religious  decay  the  worship  by  such 
hieroduli  becaitte  naturalised  In  Jerusalem  (a  K,  ^3;). 

llK  subject  of  lustrations  stands  in  close  connection 
with  that  of  sacrifice  in  the  Hebrew  Torah,  and  has  a 
10.  LutntloEi.  !S«'  f""  "."^  B.b,l»,to  rltu.1. 
The  texts  relating  to  it  are  very 
difficult,  especially  because  they  are  often  written  in 
pure  ideograms,  .^t  the  foundation  of  these  purifica- 
tions lies  the  conception  tha(  an  unclean  substance  can 
be  removed  by  a  clean,  and  a  clean  be  taken  up  by  an 
unclean.  That  which  is  unclean  has  a  contagious 
character,  that  which  is  clean  has  a  sympathetic  power. 
So  4  R.  I69  :  mf  hinili  ana  karpali  tPrma  ana  riitlt 
tubaima  maruUu  ia  Im&H  innaHaru  riiilu  iilial 
ru'lum  nadUum  H  ilma  mi  lillatik  kiffi  !a  ina  ru'li 
nadili  bHllulu  ana  ariali  Htiru:  'this  water  pour 
thou  into  a  pot,  then  pour  out  in  Ihe  street ;  let  the 
Street  carry  off  the  Bckness  which  deprives  of  strength, 
and  let  the  poison  poured  into  it  be  washed  away  IIIlc 
(he  water,  let  the  spell  which  has  united  itself  wilh  the 
poison  poured  in  be  averied,'  The  spell  {from  which 
Ihe  sickness  proceeds)  is  iransferrcd  to  the  poison,  the 
poison  is  absorbed  by  Ihe  water,  the  water  is  carried  ofT 
by  the  street ;  thus  the  sufferer  has  a  threefold  guarantee 
that  he  will  be  healed  of  his  sickness. 

As  ingredients  were  employed  such  things  as  from 
their  external  appearance  or  iniernal  qualities  were 
fitted  to  be  symbols  of  ptirity.  Water  is  mentioned 
with  special  frec|uency.  In  luslralions  libations  of 
water  are  offered  to  Samai.  Marduk  and  Vs.  the  gcds 
of  pure  exorcism  are  honoured  wilh  libations  and 
sacrifices  in  the  house  of  sprinkling  {bU  rimki;  5  R, 
SOji).  In  the  temple  was  a  laver  {ag«biu\.  In  an 
oaih  formula  (A/aflu.  34,  47)  occurs  this  expression: 
fljifl  iVifiii  la  lami  mi  anamdin  ilma  andiu  ana  kjlunu 
ulallukunm  allunu  UH  ullilainni:  •  I  offer  water  10 
Ihe  gods  of  heaven.  As  I  perform  your  purific.ilion  for 
you,  so  do  ye  cleanse  me. '    The  waters  o(  the  Euphrates 
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and  the  Tigris  were  regarded  as  having  special  efficacy 
(iVf'nr.  £f.i9ig:  Zimmem,  Sur/u.  Ht6.  U.  77);  we 
have  Ehis  inleresling  passage  :  ■  By  Marduk's  command 
be  the  bowl  with  thy  guilt,  thy  ban,  taken  away  like  the 
unclean  water  from  thy  body  and  thy  bands  and 
iwallowed  up  by  tbe  eanb. ' 

Boidct  vaici,  ftequenc  mcDiion  is  nude  at  honry  {Jiifrv\ 
wine  [karAnn),  milk  ilir*u\  cram  liim/li-i;  funhir,  bngbl 
nibxrats  nich  ma  «k  (/'U/k),  aluoi  iitt*ati>),  mlkili  (!  •>  jii/>) : 
and,  ftooi  the  Yuc(abl«  kingdom,  com  (h/wk/nX  the  «-«xl  or 
various  ITGC3,  sunb  u  cednr  {ermtij,  cypress  {bMrAiu\  palm  igii- 

nllntuo(iiic«>K(^Kf--i«x»,  pyip}. 

As  B  clean  place — ahii  tlla,  exactly  corresponding 
lo  Ihe  li.i^  [lipo  of  Nu.  \9<) — the  wilderaess  b  fiequenlly 
named.'  4  R.  843  :  mamil  ana  liri  a!ri  tlli  lUeii. 
'  lei  the  ban  depart  lo  the  wilderness,  the  ciran  place  ' 
(cp4R.I4>),  4R.5e;i:  ana  fdn  namaSU  la  fM 
fditiki  Sukni,  '  lo  Ihe  beasts  of  Ihe  wilderness  lum  thy 
foce.'  It  is  on  a  similar  conception  of  the  wilderness  as 
the  clean  place  that  the  Israelite  custom  of  sending  the 
goat  for  Aiaiel  into  the  wilderness  on  tbe  day  of  Alone- 
meni  appears  to  rest  (bul  see  Azazel).  Of  tbe  other 
goat  also  which  had  to  be  burnt.  Josephus  remarks 
{AhI.  iii.  IO3)  that  before  ihe  burning  it  had  10  be 
brought  to  a  very  clean  place — [tit  KoBapJiraTor  x'^"')- 

Purity — physical  cleanliness — is  postulated  in  every 
sacriAc^  act,  as  in  every  exercise  of  religion  (4  R.  S3t6: 
iMilUtii^  malaria:  •  with  pure  hands  hesacrifices 
before  Ihee,'  4  R.  19  no.  1 :  tailta  mist  iiliia  itiM. 
'wash  Ihy  hand,  purify  Ihy  hand.'  Maflu  IO869  ;  illurti 
iltu  misA  kSiS  Unmma  Urn  misd  MM.  '  the  morning 
dawn  is  pasl.  I  have  washed  my  hands ;  the  morning 
glow  has  shone.  1  have  washed  my  hands').  All  who 
were  siek  or  who  associated  with  those  who  were  unclean 
became  themselves  unclean.  (4R.  S264:  Id  tlla  li 
tlUla  ul  ilamar,  '  Iheuncleaa  man,  the  unclean  woman. 
shall  he  not  look  upon ' ). 

Tbat  conuo  viih  the  d«d  dtliled  nuy  be  aHumed  u  muier 
lis  &  «pr«.1y  Ka.«l  by 


HenjdMuid  108) ;  cp  4  R.  Sflno,  s :  ilnnillfla  i.m 

whoH  liajtd  is  not  pure,  be  bu  joined  himself;  »  a  Duid-Krvuu 
whose  band  is  n«  wasbed,  be  bos  loolcoi.* 

Foods  also  were  distinguished  as  clean  and  unclean. 
In  Ihe  prayer  addressed  10  ihe  sun.god  we  often  nieet 
with  such  expressions  as  Ihese  :  mi'inma  /u'u  ikulu  iSfa 
iphi!u  ulappilu  ukabiisu,  'if  he  perchance  has  eaicn, 
drunken,  anointed  with,  touched,  or  trodden  on,  aught 
that  was  unclean.'  In  the  calendar  given  in  s  R.  IS49 
occur  food  prohibitions.  For  the  gth  of  lyyar  hsh  is 
(orlndden,  for  the  301h  of  Ab  swine  flesh  {Srr  Sail),  for 
the  a7th  of  Tiiri  swine  flesh,  beef  {/^raZ/i).  for  the  lolh 
of  Marhesvan  dales,  for  the  aslh  of  lyyar,  agth  of 
Kisleu,  and  6th  of  Tebet  contact  with  women. 

The  Babylonian  ritual  of  purification  urgently  needs 
syslemalic  exhibilion.  especially  on  account  of  its  close 
connection  with  OT  views,  Nowack  {HA  375)  re- 
"  fi  truth  that  the  biblical  ideas 
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Yahwism  (cp  Smend.  ReL-gack.  334). 
of  purification  as  th.it  which  we  find  in  Lev.  14  un- 
questionably many  pre-Israelilic  representations  are 
present  The  cedar-wood  meniioned  in  Lev.  I44  is  one 
of  the  cleansing  media  of  the  Babylonian  ri1u.1l  also 
(4  B-lflji  S  R.6I1S);  the  bird  which  in  Lev.H;  is 
chafed  with  carrying  off  the  leprosy  into  space  is  often 
-  -       ■-'-    "  L    Babylonian    litanies   (4  R.  4i6  4  R.  59j. 


■  I  will  r. 


r  my  w 


bird  carry  it  away  up  lo  ihe  sky'J.  The  sevenfold 
sprinkling  of  the  person  to  be  cleansed  (Lev.  14;)  recalls 
such  p-T-^iges  as  4R.  2fiji:  adt  sililu  tnmur  amrti 
Sualu  puiuSma.  •  seven  times  anoint  the  body  of  that 
man."  The  besmearing  with  blood  on  tbe  lip  of  the 
right  ear.  on  Ihe  right  thumb,  on  Ihe  great  toe  of  the 


expressions  r 
11.  Soinmuy.  , 


1  Th. 


lit  dttcrt  i)  perhaps  repaided  u  pure  becaun 
i£ed  v^i  dead  bodici  vnihoui  barni. 
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right  foot,  prescribed  in  Lev.  I414  has  its  analogies 
in  many  magical  texts  (cp  ^5A'7~9l5a:  obHa  tlU 
ina  tut^Hi  la  fnOa  ina  uMailn  fi^irli  ina  lumiliht 
Ivkan,  'kiy  the  shining  stone  on  the  lashes(?]  of  his 
eyes,  on  his  lilUe  finger,  on  his  left  side').  An 
interesting  parallel  to  Ihe  oSering  of  purification  pre- 
scribed for  the  poor,  which  follows  the  mafical  operation 
prescribed  in  Lev.  I4ai.  occurs  in  K.  8380.  There  the 
person  to  be  purified  is  bidden  take  hold  of  the  bands  of 
Ihe  sacrificer  who  pours  waier  upon  the  band  of  the 
sufiiaer.  lays  incense  upon  the  dish,  and  solemnly  pre- 
pares the  sacrificial  meal.  Then,  further,  we  read: 
lumma  niiH  M  lu  iil  isiHru  ana  maklAlt  ikalu  Sumina 
muikinu  hi  libbt  lu'i  ikalu,  ■  if  he  is  a  rich  man  he 
shall  hand  over  a  dove(?)  to  be  burned,  bul  if  he  is 
a  pauper  be  shall  cause  the  heart  of  a  sheep  10  be 
burned.' 

0/  namilanct. — [a)  A  large  number  of 
sacrifice  are  common  to  both 
-i.i-.  turbannu  (,5.5}.  mUu 
fulmu  (d^).  tardbu  (l-yn). 
fabdja  (n3s),  kapdru  (f  s).  {t)  la  bloody  sacrifices, 
the  same  species  of  animals  are  employed  (ox,  sheep, 
goal).  Animals  of  a  year  old  are  preferred,  sacrilices 
of  a  more  advanced  age  are  rare.  Female  animals  are  in 
the  one  case  used  for  purifications,  in  tbe  other  {Nu.  \&rj) 
for  sin  offerings.  The  offering  of  defective  animals  was 
in  the  one  case  allowed  for  purposes  of  augury,  in  the 
other  for  free-will  offerings  (Lev.  22  jj).  Generally  speak- 
ing, both  rituals  required  that  the  victim  should  be 
without  blemish.  As  in  the  Babylonian  ritual  the 
lattukkii — f.^..  iheregular  and  obligatory  sacrificed— lies 
at  the  fcundalion  of  Ihe  worship,  so  also  in  P.  and  still 
more  in  Elrekiel,  is  the  ISmid.  Ihe  regular  daily  offering. 
made  slaluiory  and  the  cenire  of  the  whole  divine 
service.  (c)  As  for  unbloody  sacrifices,  among  Ihe 
Babylonians  systematic  use  w.-is  made  of  various 
materials  of  which  the  employment  in  Israel  was  only 
exceptional,  such  as  wine,  water,  oil.  Tlie  incense 
offering  (  ^tritnu)  was  unknown  to  early  Israel  All 
the  more  striking  is  the  frequent  and  important  place  it 
lakes  in  the  ritual  law  of  P  which  provides  a  special 
aluir  for  the  kllSnIk.  Jeremiah  (Qao)  has  a  polemic 
against  it  as  a  modem  and  outlandish  innovation.  The 
unknown  author  of  Is.  65}  names  Babylon  as  Ihe  land 

offered  upon  bricks  (cp  Chen.  173  ;  Satg.  Ann.  434  ; 
4  R.  4953).  The  incense  ofli^ng  of  post-eiilic  Israel 
may  perhaps  have  been  borrowed  from  Ihe  Babylonian 
ritual, 

ii.  Poinli  ef  difirnia.—{a)  In  the  vegetable  offerings 
of  ihe  Hebrew  Torfih  only  those  products  figure  which 
represent  a  right  of  private  ownership  acquired  by 
labour  and  trouble.  Honey,  cream,  milk,  fiuit  occur 
frequently  as  Babylonian  offerings,  but  nei'cr  amongst 
those  of  the  OT.  The  wine  libation  is  no  longer  an 
independent  offering  in  P  ISACRIFtCE,  §  35),  Eiekiel 
prohibited  it  altogether — doubtless,  however,  only  on 
account  of  abuses  connected  wiib  it  (i  S.  1 14).  {*)  As 
reg.irds  bloody  sacrifices,  offerings  of  fish  and  game 
were  excluded  from  the  Hebrew  ritual,  Bolh  are 
inherently  tbe  property  of  Yabwi  and  thus  not  appro- 
priate as  sacrificial  gifts.  The  fish  oflering,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Assyrian  and 

great  favour.  In  Tigl-pil.T ^ff.  we  read:  -herds  o( 
hinds,  slags,  chamois  (?),  wild  goats,  which  1  had  taken 
in  hunting  in  large  numbers,  I  brought  togeiher  like 
sheep,  and  the  progeny  that  was  born  of  them  I  offered 
as  my  heart  bade  me.  along  with  pure  sacrificial  lambs, 
toihegod  Aiur,' 

[c)  As  for  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  sacrifice, 
the  Hebrew  sacrifice  in  its  older  form  gave  a  special 
development  lo  the  conception  of  a  sacral  com 
between  God  and  the  worshipper  as  representei 
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actnlofiering  (ep  Wellh.  Heid.  114);  the  Babylonian 
cultns.  OD  the  other  hand,  affords  no  trace  of  this.  All 
the  mote  strongly  is  Ihe  idea  of  the  puHlicatOTy  and 
propiiiatory  cbaracler  of  sacrifice  which  comes  into  the 
(oceground  in  P  and  Ezeliiel  conspicuous  in  the  Baby- 
loniao  cultus.  Singular  la  say,  however,  thai  shows  not 
the  fjintesi  trace  of  diam  (Sacrifice.  §  37}.  kaltilh 
(Sacrif[CP..  §  3%\ :  we  may  assume  that  the  sin  and  the 
tRspass  offering  of  the  Hebrew  T5rah.  although  all 
thai  w«  know  of  their  technique  is  wholly  of  posi-eiilic 
dale,  were  entirely  of  Israelite  growth.  }.  ]. 

EIVAL(iTlTf),  I S.1 6 RV,  AV  Adversary, 

BITEK.  For  the  rivers  and  streams  mentioned  in 
Ibe  EV,  see.  generally,  Gcogkaphv,  g  5  ;  Palestine, 
S  9,  13 ;  Egypt,  g  6  ;  ASSYRIA,  %  4  ;  MoAB.  g  4/. ; 
also  Euphrates,  Jordan,  Nile,  etc 

Tlie  ngular  votd  for  rinr  ii  i.  ndkSr  (:\-!n,  N.  Sem.,  Ar. 
wakr  iiprotahlya  loan.word).    S«  G *  -    --^  — 


.    Other 

1.  fflr  (tj,.  ;  cp  CANA^  Gk 

Wly  of  (be  Nile  \a.i,.\  or  of  iu 
Oob  28  ro). -nd  ic  &m.  la  5-7  of  1 

■/  CWj,   N.    S.nu)T' 


(-shafl 


ST" «'  'ii^is 


T«t>um»uip 

4.  jihal  pJl',   v'flon',    tun),    Jer.  ITtl    (»,.«  (EKAQJ) 
wlucb  -atml  <f,-i-<\f  in  Dan,  8  a/  d  (m*  Ulai).  «««  to  be  a 

EV  ■  rivn/Jo  fudg,  5 .5/;  RV* '  >™i..dou™^«  Moor. ;  tp, 

6.  dfilt  (-■bbX  hx  B«ook. 

J-  '/&if(-ni(},Nii.lli;,  AV  'slicun-;  on  Ihe  meuin|  he 
i.  ■«c/aH<bW]i1>'''<lo«iiii').Ps.T8iaCui.4i;,'«[Hunt. 
EIVER  OF  EGYPT  [O'TP?  ^3)'      Sec  Eotpt, 

lUVER  OF  THE  WILDEBHEM  (ns-^l^  ^). 
See  Arabah.  Brook  of  the. 

SIZIA  (n>yi),  I  Ch.  739  RV,  AV  Rezia. 

BIZPAH(n9in;  S7i.'pavemenf;  pecit>A[B.^L). 
daughter  of  Aiah  [('.i'.],  Saul's  concubine,  a  S.S? 
213.^,  (pe'li*Ae[AiQi'.  8]).  According  to  the  existing 
tradition  '  Ishbosbeih  '  was  angry  with  Abner  for  taking 
possesssjon  of  his  Other's  concubine,  and  Abner 
indigoanlly  repelled  the  accusation  (on  a  S.SS  see 
Nabal).  Winckler,  howner,  plausibly  holds  (C/2i9«) 
that  ibe  original  tradition  interpreted  ihis  fact  differently, 
and  thai  in  reality  Abner  had  dethroned  '  Ishbosheth.' 
and  signified  his  assumption  of  Saul's  crown  by  taking 
possession  of  Saul's  wife  (cp  12ii  ISn).  The  palhetic 
story  of  Rizpoh's  conduct  when  her  two  sons  Armoni 
(see  Saul,  g  6)  and  MBPHiBOsttBTH  [f.v.]  and  the 
five  sons  of  Michal  or  rather  Merab  [f.v.]  had  been 
pot  to  death,  lo  remove  the  blood -guiltiness  of  the  land, 
is  also,  according  to  Winclder  (G/2141).  unhistorical ; 
hesuspect*  mythological  affinities,  and  compares  ihemyth 
of  Niobe  (Preller.  GriecA.  Mp'HLiiiig).  According  to 
a  S.21ii^,  it  was  on  hearing  of  the  act  of  Riipah, 
that  David  sent  for  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
that  they  might  be  buned  together  in  Ihe  sepulchre  of 
Kish  at   Zela,   or  rather   Laish   ( =  Shalishah).      See 

On  the  BiipBh-uorr  tee  hinher  ff5W  419^,  snd  on  the 
mode  of  exeniiion  (F^n)  Ke  Hanging,  it;  on  the  lource  of 
Ibeimnalive.  ieeSAunEL(Boaiis}.H4,^:  V/t.C>ft6j;  Bu. 
ei  S^  as7  /.  T.K.C. 

BOAST.    See  Cooking,  g  6  :  Sacrifice,  g  6, 


BOB 

The  word  occtin  moU  frequently  as  thcrenderinEof  m/'(/(&ee 
Haktlb,  I  I  IfiD,  occasioMlly,  too,  of  •^MntA.Jon.St,  and 
(for  MT  ^dtr)  Ml.  3  6  (see  >».  5),  and  of  mahilSali,  h.  a  i>  RV 
(lee  i*.  7),  imii.  Lk.l5ii»l4*  Rev.  8  II  79  .3/ {«.  .a.  .6), 
(Old  x*^if.  Mt.27ia  <»<  ib.  k).  Ii  »  upplisd  to  the  more 
general  tenns  A^ffrf  (l  K,  28  1050  |[jCh.  169=9;  we  DRKSS, 
I  1  111),  and  iatiK  (l-k-  SB  11,  RV  '  wpud '),  and  is  once  uied  10 
render  *«wAm(*  tji.  W  ai).  on  "hicii  >ee  Tunic  See  Drbss, 
Mantle,  and  cp  ClOTKIHC,  Gakhent. 

BOBOAM  (Mt  1 7).  RV  Rehuboah. 

BOCK.  I-  ^X,  sir.  See  NAMES  OF  GOD,  §  15, 
and  Zun-  [Under  Zuh  ihirty-live  placa  aie  cited  >heie  !&r 
jeeiiu  10  have  become  aliogeiher  a  lynonym  for  'God,'  In 
Iwenty-oneof  Ibtse  S  (from  a  dread  of  maieiialiamnhu  ttit, 
b  four  ponftit.  in  four  «.1M.-  -ilf»«  (Ii.  17  loX  lU.am{x  S.  2  j). 
nrumti  (a  S,  (1!  33),  arTtAiJ^mui  (Ps,  S9 17  [96])  each  occur  once  : 
and  in  O1.  %1  n  Hib.  1 11  B  shows  a  different  ieit.1 

3.  ■^.lila.  See  Sela,  [In  a  S.22i.  Ps.183  W. 
SI  4  [3]  4210  [9],  i/ld  is  a  synomyn  of  fur,  and  a  divine 
title.  Kdnig  [SlyliiHt,  too)  finds  s/Id  once  tised  of  a 
heathen  god,  but  ij^  (EV  'his  rock')  in  Is.  319,  if 
correct,  is  parallel  to  inij  (EV  'his  princes').  See 
CHl.  Bib.'\ 

3.  tH-D.  utd'et  {Judg, 6a«  RV),  cp  Fortress;  4. 
^■cVn.  /iaHdma  (Job289),  cp  Flint  ;  5.  ig,  Jllfh  (Jer, 

499  Job306) ;  cp  Cephas,  Simon  Petbr. 

ROCKBAMEIl  (Ip?-.  Lev.  11  j  RV°w ).  EV  Cone/. 

BOD.  Of  Ihe  following  words,  the  first  three  are 
also  rendered  'staff' ;  see  Is.  30  }i  (the  staff  of  judg- 
ment); Ps.234{oae,  II  aiiTTD,  see  Staff,  i) ;  Gen.32io 
(Jacob's  staff);  for  a  very  special  sense  of  riBO  and 
nir,  see  Sceptre. 

I.  n^  HiCi'(:i(v''iDJ,  to  stretch  out):  of  the  Kaff  or  wand  of 
the  inreller  (Gen.  M  III],  elc,),  tbepheid  (Elx.  4  a.  elcV  wondei- 
worker  (E».79.»  eic.J,  warrior  (.S.Ujj43).  lia-mMter 
(I..  B  3 I4I,  etc.),  niter  (J«.  48 1,,  etc.)  1  «i  implemeni  of  punish- 
ment (Is.  S03ii,u>edalwip  beating  out  bhickcumnuajMaJI, 
II.2337)-  The  'rods' in  Nu.l7i7^|n>^t>ieapparently 
'shafts,'  I'.i.,  arrowi  or  sjiears.  MafftA  iiaGo  rendetcd  'stair' 
(the  staff  of  judgment),  Is.  SC  31.  Cp  the  Ar.  naiat.  Doughty, 
,4.-,  i>«.  11,7,379. 

3.  OS^,  IfUt,  cp  Ass.  laialu,  'to  heal'(whence  liilx,  'tuff, 
as  somethine  to  besi  with,  but  al»  'massacre,'  Frd.  Del.) 
(a)  As  an  implement  of  punisbmtnt  (Prov.lOii  Iti^;   the 

(probably)  Dl.  24 18.    See  Law  and  Justice,  |  11.    '.-*■■>■- 
verbs  are  pum^foirt*.    nt^ai^fii-;  ^d^iffii'   b  u«i 
(breshing   in  agticullure.    (O  As  UKd   for   beatin 
(kammOn,  Is.  2Sn).    (c)  Of  the  sbepbenl's  staff,  or 
(Ar,  *<>J>UkPs.lS4  Lev.  3733  E«k.2D^;.  ,MOr 


In  k  the 


Both  mallth  and  liiil  art  used  >1 


lub-slkk 


cally  in 


3.  Sip,  mafkH,  literally  a  shoot  or  wand  Qa.  1 1 1  Gen.  tO  37, 
etc.);  of  traveller's  staff,  Gen.BSii;  of  Ibe  nhepherd's,  1  S. 
174043  Zecb.  117  10  14:  once  perbaps  of  a  crutch,  see  Stapp, 
3.    Used  in  rbalxkiinancy,  Hob  4  la  (lee  Divination,  |i[i1). 

4.  TJ^,  ^(tr,  used  only  mtlapbotically  (but  as  representing 
itsliieralsenseof 'shoot,'"idon'or'twig'),  Is-lli  Prov.Hil, 

i.iifii<K,  I  Cor.  4  II  Heb.e,  ReT.8a7  111  1!  j  l»ij,  ^1, 
e.«pi  .  Cor.  {I.e.)  and  Rev.  11 1,  influenced  by  OT. 

The  'bearing  with  rods'  (pd.^nv>  in  AculBii  1  Cor. 
Ill;  ii  the  Roman  punishment  inflicted  by  the  tictois  (EV 
'Serjeants.' ^SJoO^o.:  Aclslflssjs^ 

BODANIM    (D'JT^l),    iCh.l7    AV°«.,    RV;    AV 

DODANIH. 

BOE.  The  rendering  of;  i.  ilil,  '•Vf  (Ar.  faijr,  Aram. 
faiyil  (cp  TabithaI.  Ass.  sabtia;  tnth  [BHALD  [n  EV  of 
iCb.13B.andaS.  ^iBCwiM  ne,' lit.  'roe  that  i<  in  the  ftcM,' 
cpRVn«.),  and  with  ftVaw.  'vaielle,'  in  EV  of  Cam.  2  7  (6 
Jii>^iair)9  and  17  (0  &>fKon)  S  ;  (0  4unifiiff»>  B  14  ;  AVonly 
in  Ecclus-OT  10  (RV' gazelle');  also  the  rendering  of  the  (em. 
form  litiryaA,  reyt,  in  Cant.  4  5  T  3  [4I  RV  (RVnW.  'gazelle,' 
not  in  AV).  Wh*e^  mentioned  as  an  anicle  of  food  iJ«I  ii 
rendered  Boabnok  (Dt.  llis»  145'IS»  iK. 4131^31,  AV; 
RV  'gflzette'), 

I.  ^■ilik,  n'^V:.  Prov.  fi  19,  RV,  DoK ;  cp  Goat,  1 1. 

3.  'Spirr,i^v,Cm.*i  T3I1],  AVyoung  roe,"  RV  'fawn,' 


oogle 


BOG-ELIM 

Like  ihe  Gazelle  and  Hart,  the  roe  is  chiefly 
alluded  to  (or  its  swiftness,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  grace  and  beauty  is  a  favourite  image  of  female 
charms.'  On  the  species  in  general  see  Goat,  J  2.  and 
note  thai  Ihe  name  yahmur  (no,  4  above)  Is  still  used 
by  the  Arabs  for  the  true  L'crvui  cafrtolus  (cp  Dr. 
Dtut.,  ad  lac.  and  see  ANTELOPE).  The  Cafrfolus 
eafra,  with  which  the  yahmur  has  also  been  identified. 
U  a  small  form  found  distributed  over  Europe  and 
W.  Asia,  and  slill  occurs  in  Palestine ;  specimens  of  ll 
were  seen  by  Tristram  on  Lebanon,  and  by  Conder 
( Tenl-  Wort.  91  [[887])  on  Mt  Carmel.  The  fallow- 
deer  (cp  AV).  Ctrvus  dama.  is  a  nalive  of  N.  Africa 
and  of  the  counlries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  many  civilised 
countries.  It  occurs  also  in  N.  Palestine,  but  is  said 
to  be  scarce.  A  nearly  allied  species,  C  misopalamicus, 
I*  found  in  parts  of  W.  Persia.  A.  E.  S. — S,  A.  C. 

BOOEUH  (:3'V)'l ;  pwreAthkiM  [BA],  p&k&Bcin 
[L]) :  the  home  of  '  BariiUtu  the  Gileadile'  (a  S,  17»j 
1931).  The  eiistence  of  such  a  place  is  questionable. 
Probably  the  passages  relative  to  Bariillai  are  based  on 
an  earlier  passage  respecting  Mf.PKIBOSHETH  [q.v.  %  a] 
which  had  already  become  corrupt,  and  O'Sji  (Bogelim) 
is  a  corruption  of  O'^i  ic-y  Beth-gallim,  i.e..  Beth-gilgal 
(see  Gallim  ;  Saul,  \  4). 

The  cotniptiixi  tatae  tmm  a  scribe's  tafsia  untli.  In  1  S. 
1727yC  the.  true  tul  probibty  ™n  (see  Ob*i-  and  cp  Yahn) 
airti  TBTOi  mfcnj;  D"3'ipp  c^rr'ao  "^J^J^i  '^!ij'.  But 
Q'3-ipO  "^  miiwritien  o'3pTO  1  the  comequeiMM  of  which  wu 
(hal  one  wribe  (followed  by  MT  and  •»•)  wioie  o'^'TO.  »™1 
■nolher  (lollowed  by  Se-)  wrote  D'3p-ia,  instead  of  D'Vlti'ip. 
The  ^ireyiar  of  «B*L  tepre«nii 
9  S.  IV  31  wu  hBnnoniied.  as  1o  ll 
with  I  S.  IT  17  io  e«^b  of  i1k  lent*. 

BOHOAH  (njriil  Kl.  njrn  Kr.),  a  name  in  a 
genealogy  of  ASHER  {q.v,%iiL).  In  i  Ch.  73*  "  [Ahi] 
and  Rohghah"  becomes  [Av|]oYi4[B],Ift;(i)0Yp4  or*. 
[A],  [HCirl  KAi  PAroye  [t--] ;  but  reaga,-  Pesh.  om. 
passage) ;  cp  Ahi,  a. 

ROmiTS    (po€iMOY   [B]),    I     Esd.5s  =  EEra2i, 

BOLL.     I.  n^jp.  i/gilldk;  xapTlow,  xipni'-  «<#aMi), 

*'  (''%  r'll''^'' ;  for  ^1)  'l  S  hu  tiiior  nu>«S  iiryiJum 
[BNQ1>4iU'i°fm>i.<.^[.M;  RVialilel.'  A  ubiet  of  wood  or 
■lone  IS prubabry  meant.  li.Sil.  For  the  lilyCQim  of  Is.  Si) 
cp  MtHBOK,  end. 

].  *aD,  f/liar,  Eirafli,  RV  'archives.'    See  Writing  and 

SOLLEB  (^^FITI;  wiAftrMA  [BAQP;  cp  ls.l6]), 
Eiek.  30  31.  one  of  the  few  references  to  surgical  practice 
inthcEV(5eeMcniC[NE).  ffifttilbom  ^/entwine (used 
in  Eiek.  I64  of  swaddling,  cp  derivative  in  Job  SS^)  is 
properly  a  bandage  (cp  Toy's  rcnderii^  in  SBOT) 
rather  than  a  poultice  (as  6). 

BOMAMTI-EZEB  (niJ?  "Ttq&i.  §  =3,  according  to 
the  Chronicler  a  son  of  Heman  i  i  Ch.2E43i  ptoMEl 
Yioi  tol,  pome^iei  [B,  superscr.  toe  "'■''],  pwM- 
cmGi  e26p.  puiwee  wiezep  [Al.  p4M49(6zep  [L]. 

romemthUKriVg.]).  but  see  HeMaN, 


<  If  IheK  animal 


plausible  origin  . 
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Ignatius.  As  regards  ibe  laller.  the  reader  is  refemMl 
10  what  has  been  5.iid  under  Old-Chhistian  Litera- 
tUhe(S38/).  The  '  Kpislle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans' 
has  come  down  to  tis  from  antiquity  not  as  a  separate 
work  but  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  o(  a 
group^the  'epislles  of  Paul'  (rt-nrroXoi  IlnilXsu) — in 
which  i(s  liile  in  the  shortest  form,  followed  by  TL  WH 
among  others  (after  KABC,  eic ),  is  '  to  Romans '  (rpit 
■pufuiioiK). 

From  the  beginning  ( first  by  Mardon.  about  140  A.D.) 
the  work,  as  an  integral  pari  of  Ihe  aulhoriiative 
.    »,,  . I   'Apostle'   ih  'knbvToXn,    ri  irovro- 

apostle  Paul.  Thisconlinu^  without  a  break  till  179a- 
Justin  took  no  notice  of  Paul ;  Irenxus  and  Tertullian 
—the  laller  with  a  scornful  '  hEereiicorum  apostolus' 
on  his  lips — laboured  10  raise  the  'apostle'  in  the 
estimation  of  the  faithful  (cp  Pacl,  9  4B) :  but  no  one 
ever  Ihoughl  of  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  letters 
attributed  10  the  aposile— or  of  defending  iL  During 
Ihe  whole  of  that  period  the  question  tiid  not  so  much 

There  is 

1.  ThtoTj  of  ^ 

compo8it«»u.  ^^^^^'z  two"r^rd^^"e.r  (Tsrier 

OrigentaiesMarcion  with  this  last  omission  ;  butOrigen'a 
older  coBlemporary  Tertullian  says  nothing  of  that, 
thou^  he  several  limes  reprimands  the  heretic  for  having; 
tampered  with  the  text  of  chaps.  1-H.  The  probability 
is  that  Tertullian  had  no  acquaintance  with  chaps.  15/. 
At  any  rale,  he  made  no  citation  from  them  in  his 
polemic  against  Marcion  (arff.  Sfarc.  5 13-14),  although 
in  its  course  he  leaves  none  of  the-  previous  chaplers 
(1'14)  untefeired  to  .-ind  speaks  of  one  expression — 
'  tribunal  Chrisli '  (14 10)— as  wriilen  '  in  clausula  * 
[epistulx]  :  cp  lan  Manen.  Paului.  '2iot-iie. 

In  iccenl  limes  Ihe  iradition  of  the  text  as  regards 
chaps.  15-16  has  frequenlly  come  under  discussion. 
The  conclusion  is  not  only  that  the  chaplers  in  queslion 
were  unknown  to  Marcion  and  probably  also  to  other 
ancient  witnesses,  including  Ircn:eus  and  Cyprian,  but 
also  that  there  were  in  circulation  at  an  early  date  MSS. 
in  which  the  doxology  Rom.  18js-»J  either  occurred 
alone  immediately  after  I433  or  was  entirely  wanlii^ 
(cp  Ti,  :  Sanday-Headlam.  Comm.  (1895),  89/;  S. 
Davidson,  Inlr,^,  1894,  1  iio-iaj}. 

To  these  facts  were  added,  at  a  later  dale,  conuderalioa 
based  on  ihe  conlenis  of  chapi.  1^.16  tending  Co  show  that  they 
hardly  filled  in  wiih  chaps.  1-1*-      "  "^' 

afttnAkt   If.    Paul!   ail    R<rm. 


■lislence  of  ihe  ejjist 


—perhaps  it  had 


._,-    -  -„      , A  A//K.- 

..  aflerwards  supported  by  tichhom  {f:int. 

K  aaj  .tj  h  iK^Ju  i:bap.  1^/.  10  he  by  Paul  bul  not  to  have 

iriginally  belonged  10  ibe  Lrattle  to  Ihe  Romans.    Baur  ( Tit. 

'—Jo-.,    1836,  Pau/Mj,   iBhs,   cp   Pa„lH,0>.  1  liBUl  393-'o,X 

.u-ed,  in  the  main,  among  oihers  by  Schwegler  l^aeSif. 

illcr\  ZellerWCi),  S.  tovidson  (/nOvirf.  *.  iSw. ' ' 


ng<Si.A 


,  ii>|7),  De  Weiie  and  otben, 


iildle  course  by  seeking— in  very 

the  eloAe  of  the  letter  supposed 

Iheit,  Lucht  Wrier  dir 


<ilru< 
iMi  la  chapi.  IE,  !«.    ^  «»»., 

Mdn  lilslen  Katt.  da  RSmtrhr..^.,  .,,  .„ ,  ,—  .— 

M,/,  ,675),  SchJien  {7-*.r,  y%^\  Rnu;tner  iRMmfi.(». 
!!»=>,  Baljon  {Crick.  V.  d.  B<xkrn  di,  Xr,.  t^,,  p.  «-6).  In 
Iheie  various  aiiempts  an  inportsnt  part  was  always  ^yed  by 
the  conjeiTlure.  liisl  put  forth  by  Kchuli  (.^t.  A'r..  iSig),  Ihll  in 

In  this  direciion — thai  of  holding  more  Pauline 
epislles  than  one  to  hare  been  incorporated  with  each 
olher  or  aninlg.-imaled  logelher  to  form  the  canonical 


glB.  16  01 


nt)  bv  Heu 
ye.  (A-^"™.-r  I 
a  new  Ei^^le  i 


already  b( 


.  '765. 

B,ol,  eit).  foi 

the  Roman' 
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ioscrti™.     Hi  found  mortovtranunibfrof  minor  11 
ihc  Epude.  uid  luiollv  conc^udtd  (hat  chain.  0-104- 1 


%Tn 


10  an  Epiillc  of  Paul  10  Ihg 
tik  air  ^fl.  Sr.  1867.  rdiitd 
tuditn,  1S6&)  lu^ptwed  Puiil 
hand  to  hii  Epiitle  to  (he 
Cll  iubi«qutntly  by  accident 
Rinu  iSI.  Pauti  wu  of 
bit  Epiule  to  Ita«  Romwii  in 
ilcIia^I-]4+1fl(piFOl  DUI 

man  (7*4./',  iS«S,  i/i-ii),  conlrovoitd  by  Rovcn  {it.  )is-39s), 
CUK  to  ll»  conduiion  itat  cban-  ll'U  do  not  At  in  with  wlul 

Episitc  oir  Paul  10  tht  ^Lpheuani:  und  that  Ibe  cli»t  of  iha 
Epalle  to  Ibc  Romuv,  propvrly  w  catled^  ii  found  In  chap-  lA. 
Spilt*  (Zii>-(rfif*.  ■- Zi'rt.  rfB  [/nrAni/miHiM  1 16-30,  .89.) 
ccntaidcd,  and  at  a  later  date  (9 1-193,  i^^)  reanimcd,  tbou|^ 

written  by  Paul  at  sepankic  limei,  one  bcftnv  and  «De  after  hia 
villi  to  Rome,  and  addtEucd  to  tbe  Chiuliani  there.    The  lint 


reached  lu  in  iti  eniiieiy;  vfc  iccogniw  wilb  certainty  only  tbe 

(7-*.7;Tsi«.%yan'Ma']wri7%i/WmwrfiA^^'T'»™v""987, 
No  4.  ind  S<W. -flrf.  7-*«;._iaaj),pointloanumberofj<nninp 

mditicmaJ  text  of  tbe  Epinle  to  the  Bonumi,  with  a  view  to 
provioB  its  ia^rra  coHditio.  Michelun  {Th,  Tl  iGBfi-))  Mught 
K>  diiunguiih  in  thai  leal  five  or  mh  edillont  0^  Paul's  Epi«1c, 
bihecDurH^orwbichvaHoui&t-reechitiKinadificsiioniiTiayba 
BptMed  to  have  b«n  made    Sulie  (/'rsf.  Kircluntlf.  iSSB, 

in»niOfu-  Vfllter lepeated hii  'Votum, etc' (recorded in  T/i.T, 
i«B4)  in  a  leparatt  publication  {Du  KemfciiliBm  litr  jtamlim. 
//dir/i^PLC^,i,TB9oX  and  loufbiio  prove  B^in  thai  our  canonical 
Epistle  10  the  Romant  i>  the  fniii  of  repeated  redaction  and 
eupwnioo  of  a  genuine  ej^le  of  tbe  apoitle, 

Thtii,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
teboLtrs  (o  saliify  thenuelves  and  each  other  of  tlie 
compiMiu  chameler  of  the  traditional  text.  Equally 
decided,  however,  at  teasi  with  most  of  them,  ii  the 
o[»nioD  that  neverthelesi  the  text  Is,  for  the  most  pan, 
atid  in  the  maio,  from  the  hand  of  PbuI.  This  con- 
nction  was  for  a  long  time  tacitly  assumed,  rather  than 
eiplicidy  expressed.  So  even  by  Baur.  Weisse,  and 
Straatman.  whibt  it  was  brought  to  the  foreground,  with 
friendly  yet  poletnicalemphasis,  as  against  the  repreienla- 
tivei  of  'advanced  criticism,'  by  Spitta.  As  regards 
the  othen  meolioned  above,  rtioft  hesitation  was  to  be 
noticed  in  Plenson-Naber,  Michelsen,  and  Visiter ;  but 
even  these,  one  and  all,  continued  to  speak  of  an  original 
letter,  written  by  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

Not  a  few  writers  continued  simply  (o  maintain  the 
frimtt  f<uU  character  of  the  canonical  episite  or,  as 
occasion  ofeied.  to  defend  il  in  their  notes  and  dis- 


ci. 


rS95.  eio/ 

The  first  to  break  in  all  simplicity  « 
Ik  genuineness  of  otu-  canonical  epistle 

S-PMline  t^^^  without  Hying 

qoerttoned- 


ffuidance  through  the 
JtHoli™«u.,/,W(>». 
.B95,  pp.  85-98  ;  Zahn, 

■'*.;:l^^y='of''3:e'irri;: 

Brit/,,  iSgi.cp  Ti.T, 


I  the  B] 


lideral 


E,  Evanson.  He  appended 
Tie  Dissunaxct  of  Ihe  four  grntrally 
eifid    Bvangtliils.    1793.    some   con. 


regarded  Paul  as  author  of  the  epislle^onsi deration 5 
based  upon  the  contents  themselves  and  a  compariaoti 
between  ihem  and  Acts  (pp.  356-361).  Controverted 
bv  Priestley  and  olhen,  Evanson's  arguments  soon  fell 
into  oblivion. 

Sixty  yean  afterveidi  Brtmo  Bauer  (Kritik  dtr 
paulia.  Britfi.  1653.  Zvi-1*''\  look  up  the  work  of 
Evanson,  without,  so  far  as  appeart.  being  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  that  scholar.  He  was  not  successfiil. 
howevCT.  in  gaining  a  hearing — not  at  least  until  after 
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be  bad  repented  his  doubts  in  more  compendious  form 
in  his  Ckriilui  u.  du  Cusartn  (1B77,  pp.  371-3B0). 

boon  afterwards  A.  D.  Loman  ( '  Quxstiones  paulinee ' 
in  Tk.  T.  1SB3)  develojied  the  reasons  which  seemed  to 
him  to  render  necessary  a  revision  of  the  criticism  of  the 
epistles  of  Paul  which  was  theti  current.  Without  going 
into  details  as  regarded  Romans,  be  declared  all  the 
epistles  10  be  the  productions  of  a  later  time.  Rud. 
Sieclt  [Dtr  GalaUrtruf  nach  uinrrEcMheit  Mnltrsachl. 
mill  krilitthen  Btmtrkungea  su  diafauliniicktn  Haupt- 

occasion  to  point  out  some  peouliarilies  connected  with 
tbe  Ejiistle  to  the  Romans,  The  same  invesligalioti 
was  more  fully  carried  out.  and  substantially  with  the 
same  result,  by  W,  C.  van  .Manen  i^Paulus  II.  De  trie/ 
aan  dt  Ronuintn.  1B91 ;  CL^HandleidingvoordeOudthr. 
Ultirkundi.  igoo,  ch.  8,  p  10-19),  and  Prof.  W-  li. 
Smith  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  has  recently 
begun  independently  to  follow  the  same  path.  The 
OullMk  {New  York)  of  Nov.  1900  contained  a  pre- 
liminary article  by  him,  signed  '  Clericus'  (a  misprint  for 
'  Criticus ' ),  and  in  the  Journal  of  BiilUal  Uieralurt, 
1901.  a.  series  of  articles  bearing  the  author's  oun  name 
was  begun — the  lirst  entitled  '  Address  and  Destination 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  10  the  Romans,'  and  the  second 
■Unto  Romans:   IB  and  IB.' 

The  newer  criticism  has  made  itself  beard  and  goes 
foriK'ard  on  its  path  in  spile  of  much  opposition  and 
strife,  applauded  by  some,  rejected  by  many.  For  its 
character  and  aims  see  Paul,  g§  34-36,  and  cp  |g 
37-48.  Its  desire  is  to  read  '  the  Epistle  of  Patil  to 
the  Romans '  as  well  as  Ihe  rest  of  tbe  canonical  books 
withoDt  any  fear  of  the  baa  that  lies  upon  aught  that 
may  perchance  prove  to  tie  contrary  to  tradition,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  scientific ;  uninfluenced  by  any  ante- 
cedent presumption  as  to  the  correctness  of  Ihc  current 
views  a)  to  contents,  origin,  or  meaning  of  the  text  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  however  highly  esteemed  be  the 
quarter — Tubingen  or  any  other — from  which  they  have 
reached  us ;  free,  loo,  from  the  dominion  of  any  con- 
viction, received  by  foith  merely,  emd  held  to  be  superior 
to  any  lest  of  examination,  as  to  Ihe  epistle  being  in- 
dubitably the  work  of  Paul  and  of  Paul  alone.  It  seeks 
to  read  the  epistle  in  the  piu^  light  of  history,  exactly 
as  it  appears  after  repealed  examination  has  tweo  made 
on  every  side,  as  it  al  last  presents  itself  to  the  student 
who  really  wishes  to  talte  knowledge  of  the  contents 
with  as  tittle  prejudice  as  possible. 

Coming  before  us.  as  it  does,  as  a  component  part  of 
the  group  known  as  'the  Epistles  of  Paul.'  handed  doivn 
*-  Whit  ■Rom.'  f".""  ?"='*"'  "■"?^'  •*"■"""'  "PP^" 


r  less 


■vnuB  w  m.  jjj^^  ^^  epistle  of  the  apostle,  written 
probably  at  Corinth  and  addressed  to  tbe  Christians  al 
Rome,  whom  he  hopes  to  visit  ere  long  after  having  made 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Both  superscription  and  sub- 
scription, as  well  as  tradition,  indicate  this,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  words  'in  Rome'  [ir'Viiiirg)  and 
'  to  those  in  Rome'  (toTi  iy  'Fi^^n)  which  are  wanting  in 
some  MSS  in  1 7  15.  We  have  only,  in  connection  with 
tbe  superscription  and  sutiscnplion,  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  epistle  tieglns  and  ends  (Ii-i;  ISm-ISi?), 
at  the  way  in  which  the  writer  throughout  addresses  his 
readers  as  brethren  (1 13  7i  4  St'  lOi  lU)  ISi  lGi4/- 
30  IS  17),  stirs  them  up.  admonishes  them  and  discusses 
with  Ihem,  as  persons  with  whom  he  stands  on  a  friendly 
foodng,  and  has  opened  a  correspondence  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  The  appearance  of  "Tertius  as  amanuensis 
(IBia)  need  cause  no  surprise,  il  being  assumed  Ihat 
perhaps  Paul  himself  may  not  have  been  very  ready  *'ith 

If  vi  turn  for  a  litlle  from  a  consideration  of  the 

literary  form  to  occupy  ourselves  more  with  the  con- 

ContMita.  '^"'  '*"*  ^'^^  "''"^  '*"'  strikes  us  is  the 

*"""""»■  conspicuously  methodical   way  in  which 

Ihe  writer  has  set  forth  bii  material.     After  an  addt«i* 
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mud  benedictioD  (li-;).  an  inlroduction  (IB-ij),  and  a 
slalement  or  what  be  regards  as  the  essential  matter  as 
regards  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — a  thing  tiol  to  be 
ashamed  of  but  (o  be  everywhere  preached  as  a  power 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  every  beUever  whether  Jew 
or  Greek  {li6/,) — come  two  great  doctrinal  sections 
followed  by  an  ethical  section.  The  first  doctrinal 
section,  lig-8}g,  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  oT  the  truth 
that  the  gospel  is  the  means  for  the  salvation  of  Jews 
and  Greeks,  because  in  it  is  revealed  (he  righteousness 
of  God  rrom  faith  to  faith  ;  the  other.  6-11,  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  what  seems  to  be  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  Jews  by  God  ;  the  third,  the  ethical  section  {12i- 
15ij),  to  a  setting  forth  of  the  conduct  that  befits  the 
Christiao  both  towards  God  and  towoids  man  in  getkeral, 
and  tosvards  the  weak  and  their  claims  in  particular. 

In  substance  the  doctrine  is  as  follows.  Sin  has 
alienated  all  men,  Jews  and  Genliles  alike,  from  God, 
so  that  neither  our  natural  knowledge  of  God  nor  the 
lawisablelDhdpus(li3-3io).  A  new  way  of  salvation 
is  opened  up.  '  God's  righteousness  has  been  manifested  ' 
(Juato^i^  Btoi  Tt^ov/puroi )  for  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction, by  faith  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  (3ii-]i).  It 
is  accordingly  of  no  importance  lo  be  descended  from 
Abraham  according  to  the  l^csh  ;  Abraham  in  the  higher 
sense  is  Ihe  father  of  those  who  believe  (4|.  Justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  u'ith  God  and  the  best  hopes  for 
the  future  (S).  Let  no  one,  however,  suppose  (hat  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  (he  persuasion  that  we  are  under 
grace,  not  under  the  law,  wilt  conduce  to  sin  or  bring 
the  law  into  contempt.  Such  concluwons  can  and 
roust  be  peremptorily  se(  aside  (6-7).  The  emancipated 
life  of  the  Chrislian,  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death, 
is  a  glorious  one  (8).  Israel,  the  ancient  people  of  the 
promises  with  its  great  privileges,  appears  indeed  to  be 
rejected,  yet  will  finally  be  gathered  in  (9-11).  The  life 
of  Christians,  in  relation  (o  God  and  man,  must  in  evEry 
respect  give  evidence  of  complete  renewal  and  absolute 
consecration  (12i-15i3).  Finally,  a  closing  word  as  to 
Ihe  apostle's  vocation  which  he  hopes  lo  fulfil  In  Rome 
also ;  a  commendation  of  Phiebe,  greetings,  exhorta- 
tions, benedictions,  and  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
(15u-16>7). 

If.  al  a  firsi  inspection,  the  work  presents  itself  to  us 
as  an  epistle  written  by  PanI  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
■  ni(ii...,»i^  .  on  closer  e«amina(ion  it  becomes  difK- 
•■  °™^^  ""'  «>  "dhere  to  such  a  view.  Diffi- 
OlMniiu  uid  "^"'"^  ""*  ■"'  V"y^^^;  To  "sgin 
^^dom.^^  with  —  as  regards  the  form  that  is 
^^^  assumed  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
letters  of  antiquity  with  any  such  exordium  as  this : 
'  Paul,  bond-slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  ...  to  all  those 
who  are  in  Rome  .  ,  .  grace  to  you  and  peace  from 
God  our  father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (IlaiJXoi 
5ov\of  'ItjaoD  XpiiTToO.  cXi^rAi  dvdiTTOXoT  dtpapt^fi^i/of 
<U  liayy^ior  StoS  .  .  .  winr  roll  cdair  ir  'Pii/iu 
.  .  .  X'^P^'  ^f""  ">'  ^ip^""!  <^*i  ^'«i'  'Ht'TpiK  ^^Mv  Hal 
tapiou  'liTiTob  X^HfTTou) :  nor  with  any  conclusion  so 
high-sounding  as  the  doxology  of  Iflis-i;,  or  Ihe  prayer 
for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  heard  in 
16»  (or  16j4).  In  every  other  case  the  episiles  of 
antiquity  Invariably  begin  plainly  ajid  simply. 
-^^       '  .     .    ..        H,  ^(.  Ox^hynchui  papyri 
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Greetings  are  indeed  conveyed  both  from  and  to 
various  persons :  but  never  are  so  many  introduced  as 
in  Rom.  I6j-i6,  where  in  fact  at  the  end  oW  the  churches 
salute.  A  letler-wriler  may.  al  the  outset,  seek  lo  bring 
hlnuelf  into  closer  relationship  with  his  reader  or  to  make 
himself  known  more  exactly  ;  but  in  the  many  ex- 
amples of  real  letters  thai  have  come  down  lo  us  from 
ancient  times  we  nowhere  find  anything  even  approach- 
ing the  amplitude  of  Rom.  1  a-6.  Nor  yet  does  any  real 
letter,  whether  intended  for  few  or  for  many,  so  far  as 
4131 


lojud 


;.  becau 


by  its  length  or  its  elaborate  method 
treatise  arranged  in  orderly  sections,  10  regard  it  as  a 
book,  as  our  canonical  epistle  to  the  Romans  does,  with 
its  great  subdivisions  (already  taken  aceouni  of  under  §  5 ). 
We  may,  in  truth,  safely  dispense  with  further  com- 
parison between  our  epislk 


T.BtjUof  . 


mpossible  is  it  to  regard 


How  could  any  one  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  letter,  in 
which,  too.  the  first  desire  he  writes  to  express  is  that 
of  writing  solemnly,  earnestly,  directly,  allow  himself 
10  expatiate,  as  this  writer  does,  in  such  a  parenthesis  > 
He  speaks  as  a  didactic  expounder  who.  for  (he  nnist 
part,  directly  and  as  concisely  as  possible,  deals  vith  a 
number  of  disputed  points,  with  regard  lo  which  (he 
reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  doubt  or  uncertainly 
because  in  point  of  fact  they  have  gained  acceptance 
within  certain  circles.  These  expositions  relate  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  such  points  as  the  relation 
of  (he  Pauline  Gospel  10  (he  OT  {v.  a),  the  descent  of 
the  Son  of  God  from  ihe  house  of  David  {v.  3),  ihe 
evidence  of  the  Messlahship  of  Jesus  derived  ^m  his 
resurrection  {v.  4}.  the  origin  and  (he  Intimacy  of  the 
Pauline  preaching  (f.  j).  Al  the  same  time  the  readers 
(who  have  not  yet  been  named  and  are  first  addressed  in 
f.  ;)  are  assured  that  they  belong  lo  the  Genliles  (drii), 
with  reference  to  whom  F^ul  has  received  his  apostleship, 
although,  according  10  1 10-13,  he  has  never  as  yel  met 
them  and  consequently  has  not  been  the  means  of  their 

such  wise  no  letter  was  ever  b^un. 

The  writer  addresses  himself  to  'all '  the  members  of  a 
wide  circle — let  us  say  in  Rome  ;  even  if  the  words  '  in 
Rome'  {ir  'PiiAH)  and  '  those  who  are  In  Rome'  (T-atf 
^r  'PiifiB,  1 J  ij).  according  to  some  MS  authorities,  do 
nol  belong  to  the  original  text,  iheir  meaning  is  assured 
by  the  superscription  'to  Romans'  {rpit  'Pvitaiovt :  cp 
15ti->9)  and  by  ihe  unvarying  tradition  as  to  the  dtstina- 
lion  of  the  'epistle.'  The  Paul  whom  we  meet  here 
addresses  his  discourse  to  a  wide  public,  and  uiiers  in  lofty 
tones  such  words  as  these  :  '  O.  man,  whoever  thou  be 
who  judgest,  etc'  {&  UrBpawt  rSj  A  npiturK.T.X..  2i). 
'O,  man,  whojudgesl.  etc'  (i4»flp«ir*  &  tplnjr  t.T.X., 
23),  '  If  thou  bearest  Ihe  name  of  a  Jew,  etc'  (ft  Si  ad 
'louioToi  iTorciid^ji  t.T.\.,  2n).  'Nay  but,  O  man. 
who  art  thou  that  tepliesl  against  God?'  (ill  trSflim, 
littovryteirlt  tX  UrTatOKptviiixnt  t^  Bf^.  8»o},  •  Bui 
I  speak  to  you  (hat  are  Genliles'  (u/cir  Si  \i-fu  toTi 
firtni',  II  ij},  '  1  say  ...  to  ei'ery  man  Ihat  Is  among 
you,  elc'  [\iyiii  .  .  ,  rovri  r^  fm  iw  i/ioi  x.T.X., 
123).  'Who  art  thou  thai  judgest  the  servant  of  another?' 
(ffij  rii  tt  i  •pltwr  itMrpior  odt^nj".  1 1 4),  '  But  thou, 
why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother?'  [iil  Si  tI  iplriit  rbr 
ASi\4>6r  aav.  14  lo).  '  For  if  because  of  meal  thy  brother 
is  grieved,  etc.'  (((  fi.p  Sii.  ppS/ia  idJeA^ii  iroii  Xipxeiroi 
t.T.\.,  Mis),  etc.  Often  the  argumenl  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly for  a  long  lime  without  any  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  definite  circle  of  persons  lo  whom  it  Is 
addressed.  Yel,  on  ihe  other  hand  also,  Ihe  ahslrael 
argumentalion  gives  place  lo  direct  address,  Ihe  word 
of  admonition  or  exhortation  spoken  to  the  brethren 
(dSeX^I,  whether  named  or  unnamed— the  mention  of 
whom,  however,  when  it  occurs,  is  a  purely  oratorical 
form  and  no  natural  expression  of  Ihe  existence  of  any 
special  relation  belween  the  writer  and  his  assumed 
readers.  Of  the  passages  coming  within  Ibe  scope  of 
this  remark  (some  of  Ihem.  already  noticed  in  §  4),  nona 
presents  any  peculiarity  in  Ihls  respect.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  them  produces  uniformly  Ihe  same 
impression  ;  in  Ihls  manner  no  real  letler  is  ever  written. 

The  last  chapter  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 

postscript  10  a  letter  already  completed,  atlhough  the 

letter  appears  to  end  wilh  1630-33.      Strange,  in  the 

sense  of  being  not  natural  bul  artificial,  is  the  appearance 
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letter,  since  we  find 
jou'  {typa^  i^ir).  Strange  especially  is  Terlius'a 
greeting  oF  the  readers  in  his  own  name,  in  ihu  midst 
of  the  (reelings  which  Paul  seems  In  be  transmitting 
through  him,  w.  ti  tj. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle,  largely  consisting  of 
aigument  and  discussions  on  doclriiul  theses,  differ  as 
■r^elf  ax  possible  from  what  one  is  woni  to  expect  in  a 
kiler — so  widely  that  many  have  long  laboured  at  ihe 
task  or  mailing  a  suitable  paraphrase  of  Ihe  '  text-book ' 
while  retaining  their  belief  in  its  epistolary  ebaracter. 
(See,  for  eiample,  Ihe  specimen  in  HoLlimann,  Einll'', 
837:  cpS.  Davidson,  /ntr.ff.  I1.3-.16.) 

In  vain  do  we  make  the  aiiempi  in  some  degree  to 
piaurc  10  ourselves  what  the  relalion  was  between  the 
.  supposed  author  and  hii  readers.  Acts 
supplies  no  light.  There  we  read  thai 
when  Paul  is  approaching  Rome  the 
fareihren  go  to  meet  bim.  not  because  they  had  previously 
had  a  letter  from  him,  but  because  they  have  heard 
*arious  things  regarding  his  recent  fortunes  (2814  /.). 
Ax  for  the  Jews  of  the  metropolis,  they  have  heard 
nothing  nther  good  or  bad  concerning  him  (v.  ai). 
Tradition,  apart  from  the  NT,  has  equally  little  to  say 
about  the  epistle,  whether  as  to  its  reception  or  as  to 
what  impression  it  may  have  made.  The  document 
itself  says  something,  but  only  what  adds  to  the  con- 
ftuion.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  unattainable. 
Scbolaix  Icse  themselves  in  most  contradictory  con- 
jecturcs  as  to  Ihe  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  writing. 

See,  anofigstoihen,  Meyer-Weiss,  JCamrrt.t^,  1S99,  pp.  93-33^ 
Haltaiuna,  Eitl.^\  336-^1  ;  l^uiuA.  Comm.^,  iftga,  pp.  75. 
t6\  SuHUT-Readlain,  Camm.,  169;,  chaps.  S8-t4;  van  Manen, 

Who  the  supposed  readers  of  the  epistle  were  can 
only  be  gathered  from  its  contents.  But  these  are  so 
different  in  many  aspects  thai  it  is  possible  to  say  with 
equal  jtistice  that  the  church  in  Rome  was  Jewish- 
Christian,  Gentile-Chhslian.  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Cp  the  varion  condusions  in  Meyer-Weiss,  i^aj;  Holr*- 
■UAa,  331-336;  Lipiiiu,  70-73:  Steck,  C-'    -—-'--  *"" 
TI,.  T,  iSSo,  pp.  .7o-=7».  and  A'™/,  if. ; 


nay  be  added  here  that  the  work  is  throughout 
'  brethren  '  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  also  to  hai-e  been  intended  for  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  stood  in  no  connection  whatever  with  Christianity. 
Did  any  one  ever  give  to  a  particular  letter  an  aim  so 
general,  without  realising  that  his  ieiler  had  ceased  10  be 
a  letter  at  all  in  the  natural  meaning  of  the  wortl. 
■od  bad  become  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an 
open  letter,  an  occasional  writing,  a  book  ?  Everything 
l«ds  to  the  one  conclusion  :  the  epistolary  form  is  not 
real,  it  is  merely  assumed ;  we  have  here  to  do.  not 
»ith  an  actual  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  but  rather 
with  a  treatise,  a  book,  thai  with  the  outward  resem- 
blance of  a  letter  is  nevertheless  something  quite 
dilferenl.  Cp  EpiSTOLAkv  LiTKBATURE,  9  1-3  ;  Old 
ChHISTIAN  LlTEBATl-'BE.  g  18/. 

The  same  conclusion  results  from  a  closer  examination 
tA  the  whole  as  it  lies  before  us.  whenever  we  direct  our 

•  Kind  of  ""*'"'0"  "■  •'is  connection  of  its  several 
mSr  P""*'  ^'  felaiive  unity  of  Ihe  book 
"  there  isnoreajonfordoubting.  Itisnol. 
however,  unity  of  the  kind  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
in  a  book  wrillen  after  more  or  less  careful  preparation, 
in  accordance  with  a  more  or  less  carefully  considered 
and  kigically  developed  plan  ;  not  unity  such  as  is  the 
oatcome  of  a  free  elaboration  of  Ihe  materials  after  these 
have  been  more  or  less  diligently  collected,  and  fiilly 
maslsred  by  the  writer.  Leasi  of  all,  a  unity  such  as 
we  look  for  in  a  letter,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  written 
at  one  siiimg  or  as  written  bit  by  bit  and  at  intervals. 
It  is  rather  a  unity  of  such  a  sort  as  reminds  us  of  that 
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of  a  synoptical  gospel,  with  r^ard  to  which  no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  characteristic  process  of 
redaction  and  reman iemenl,  curtailment,  correction,  and 
supplementation  by  the  help  of  older  pieces  drawn  from 
other  sources.  It  is  such  unity  as  we  find  in  reading 
Acts,  although  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  single  momeni 
to  realise  that  Lk.  has  made  en  often  very  palpable  use 
of  wrillen  sources.  There  is  unily  of  language  and  slyle, 
of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  opinion  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are,  not  seldom,  great  diversities  in  all  these 
respects.  The  result,  obviously,  of  the  unmistakable 
circumstance  thai  Ihe  writer  of  the  canonical  epistle  has 
made  continual  and  manifold  use  of  words,  forms  of 
expression,  arguments,  deiived  from  sources  known  to 
him.  whether  retained  in  bis  memory  or  lying  before 
him  in  written  form. 

Proof  of  the  justice  of  this  view  is  supplied  by  the 

ICFaUiiPM    '*P°""''   the  epistle  as  a  completely 


which  it 


found  necessary  ai 
plion  of  all  sorts  ot  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  figures  and  forms  of  speech,  and  thus 
conceal  the  existence  of  joints  and  sulures,  hiatuses, 
and  unintelligible  transitions.  More  particularly  is  this 
seen  in  the  scientific  line  taken  by  Heumann,  Semler, 
achhom,  Weisse,  Straatman,  Vblier,  Michelsen,  Spitla, 
and  so  many  oihers  (some  of  these  names  are  enumerated 
in  §  a),  who  have  argued,  and  continue  lo  argue,  for  the 
view  that  more  than  one  epislle  of  Paul  lies  concealed 
in  the  apparently  homogeneous  canonical  epistle,  or  for 
the  view  that  there  have  been  interpolations,  more  or 
less  numerous,  on  an  unusually  large  scale.  In  the  last 
resort,  on  an  (as  far  as  possible)  unprejudiced  reading 

longer  under  [be  dominion  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  10 
be  maintained  at  all  haiaids,  that  here  we  have  to  do 
with  the  origiiuil  work  of  Ihe  apostle  Paul,  sent  by  him 
to  the  church  al  Rome — we  shall  find  that  what  lies 
before  us  is  simply  a  writing  from  Christian  antiquity 
presenting  itself  as  such  a  work,  which  we  must  try  to 
interpret  as  besi  we  can. 

The  traces  of  additions  and  redactions  in  the  various 
sections  and  subsections  of  the  episde  are  innumerable. 

11    Bima  i><      ''  would  be  supcrfluous,  even  if  space 

•""r  ——  this  head.  A  few  examples  may  lumce. 
Compared  wilh  the  first  part  (liS-839),  the  second 
t9-Il),  aldiough  now  an  integral  portion  of  ihe  vioik, 
betrays  tokens  of  an  otininally  different  source.  There 
is  no  inherent  connection  between  them,  although  this 
can.  if  desired,  be  sought  in  the  desire  lo  set  fonh  a 
wholly  new  doctrinal  subject  in  a  wholly  new  manner. 
In  the  second  we  no  longer  hear  of  Ihe  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith ;  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
enunciated  in  \\6f.  is  no  longer  continued.  Wiiat 
lakes  its  place  is  something  quite  different  and  wholly 
unconnecled  with  it ;  a  discussion,  namely,  of  the 
doctrinal  question.  '  Why  is  it  that  the  Gentiles  arc 
admitted  and  Israel  excluded  from  sah-ation?'  This 
discussion  Is  directed  not,  like  the  contents  of  Ihe  first 
part,  osiensibly  lo  Christian  Jews,  but  to  Gentiles. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  first  part  that  anywhere  suggests 
any  such  affection  for  Israel  as  is  everywhere  apparent 
throughout  the  second  part,  and  especially  In  9i*3  lOi 
lliiS-36;  nothing  that  comes  into  comparison  wilh 
the  solemn  declaration  of  S 1  in  which  the  writer  bears 
witness  10  his  great  sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  of  heart 
concerning  Israel      This  exordium   points  lo  a  quite 

cleared  of  Ihe  reproach  of  not  concerning  hini^lf  about 
God's  ancient  people.  Hence  the  wish  expressed  by 
him  Ihat  he  might  become  anathema  from  Christ  (d»i 
TDu  Uptarm]  for  his  brethren's  sake,  his  kinsmen  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  {trvyytnU  ™t4  ifd/Ma,  93).  Hence  his 
zeal  here  and  in  lli  lo  declare  himself  an  Israelite,  of 
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ihe  seed  of  Abraham,  ihe  iribe  of  Benjamin.  Hence 
also  Ihe  summing-up  of  (he  ancient  privilege  of  Israel, 
'  whose  it  Ihe  ndopiion  and  Ihe  glory  and  [he  covenanii ' 
(64/I),  in  comparison  with  which  Ihe  simple  tlatement 
Ihnt  they  were  enlrusled  with  the  oracles  of  God  (3i) 
sinks  into  insignificance.  In  ibe  first  part  a  quite 
different  lone  is  assumed  towards  ihe  Jew  ('louSaioi. 
217),  with  whom  the  speaker  appears  10  have  nothing 
in  common.  There  we  And  Jew  and  Greek  placed 
exactly  on  an  equality  (1  iS  29/  85) ;  the  idea  of  the 
Jews  that  as  such  they  could  have  any  advantage  over 
Ihe  heathen  Is  in  set  terms  controverted  (2ii-39t),  and 
it  is  declared  that  descent  from  Abraham,  according  to 
the  flesh,  is  of  no  value  (4).  Here,  on  the  other  hand 
(9-11).  we  have  earnest  discussion  of  the  question  how 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  actual  position  of  Israel 
In  comparison  with  the  Gentile  world  with  the  divine 
purpose  and  the  promise  made  to  (he  fathers.  Here, 
too.  a  high-pitched  acknowledgment  of  the  privileges 
of  Israel,  the  one  good  olive-tree,  the  stem  upon  which 
the  wild  olive  branches — the  believing  Gentiles — are 
grafted  ;  Israel  in  the  end  is  certain  to  be  wholly  saved, 
being,  as  touching  the  election,  beloved  for  the  fathers' 
sake(iiiari  t>jw  iK\oy^w  iyawifTol Sii  raifraripai,  9t/. 
3T  lOi  11  7  i;/  96  iS).  In  the  lirstpart.  a  sharp  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  In  respect  of  its  powerlessneas  to  work 
anything  that  is  good  (3jo/  37  irj  tti4  7s/-,  etc.};  ia 
Ihe  second  a  holding  up  of  Ihe  giving  of  the  law  (vofi^- 
0ttla)  as  a  precious  gift  (84).  In  the  first  port  the 
earnest  claim  to  justification  by  faith  (61).  to  being  under 
grace  (Sit),  to  a  walk  in  newness  of  spirit  (76) ;  in  the 
second  the  assurance  that  '  if  thou  shall  confess  wi(h  thy 
mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shall  believe  in  thy  heart 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shall  be  saved' 
(lOv). 

Observe,  again,  the  difference  in  respect  of  language. 
The  words  -just,'  "justify,"  'be  justified'  (Sfraiot, 
liraxaSy,  a«a«>Cffflai).  nowhere  occur  in  chaps.  9-11,  nor 
yet  the  expression  '  both  Jews  and  Greeks '  ('Ion!,  re  cot 
EXX. }.  except  in  10  n  where  apparently  il  is  not  original, 
or  at  least  hns  no  meaning  aficr  Ihe  words  '  for  there  is 
no  distinction'  {oi  yip  isrtr  JimrroXii).  The  words 
'Israelite'  and  'Israel'  are  not  met  vrith  in  1-8,  whilst 
in  6-11  the  first  occurs  thrice  and  Ihe  second  eleven 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  'Jew'  nine  times 
in  1-3,  but  only  twice  in  9-11,  and  in  both  cases  its 
occurrence  seems  prolrably  due  to  the  redactor.  The 
'  adoption'  (vloBtain],  which,  according  to  815  (cp  Gal. 
4)  Eph,  Is)  is  a  privilegeof  all  Christians,  whether  Jews 
or  Greeks,  recurs  in  9«  in  connection  with  a  supposed 
predestination  of  Israel  as  the  son  erf  God  ;  the  word  is 
Ihe  same  but  it  sounds  quite  dlRerently.  In  1-8  Christ 
is  seven  times  called  the  son  of  God,  and  in  9-11  never. 
On  the  other  band,  he  is  probablv  called  (lod  in  9;  but 
nowhere  in  1-8.  Whilst  in  1-8  we  find  no  other  form 
of  the  verb  'say'  (^p<i>)  th.in  'sh.ill  u-e  say'  {ipojiity). 
in  919/  11 19  we  also  have  -thouBilt  say'  (Vpfft)  and 
•shall  the  thing  say?' (fpfi).  If  the  occurrence  of  the 
expression  *what  then  shall  we  say'  (t1  sEIv  iptivntr)  in 
9i4?<>.  as  well  as  in  4i  Si  77  S31,  points  to  oneness 
of  language,  it  has  nevertheless  to  be  noted  that  in  1-8 
it  never,  as  in  9jo,  is  followed  by  a  question,  but  always 
by  a  categorical  answer.  A  speaker  who  says  (hat  Israel 
'  following  after  a  law  of  righteousness  did  not  arrive  at 
[tint]  law"  (jiiicwr  »4(ior  Siicaieair-rit  elf  riiior  oil 
l^eiurtr.  9ji)  understands  by  '  law '  (i>i«oi)  something 
quite  different,  and  at  the  same  time  is  following  a  quite 
different  use  of  language,  from  one  who  declares  thai 
the  Jew  sins  •  under  law '  linbiuat  or  ir  fbiuf) ;  shall  be 
Judged  'bylaw'  (fittrj^iau,  2 19);  doethnot  'the  things  { 
ofthelaw'IriToecijwi-,  214)- is  not  justified 'by  works  I 
of  l.iW  (if  tpyar  *i^v).  comes  to  knowledge  of  sin  ( 
'through  law'  (&d  riium,  8jo)  and  lives  'under  law' 
(fixj  tbiar.  8n).  Only  the  latter  is  thinking  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  about  which  the  former  would  not  speak  i 
so  depreciatingly.     In  chaps.  9-11.  as  Sieck  (Gi/.  36a)   i 
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The  third  part  of  Ihe  epistle  (I21-IS13)  seems  to  be 
closely  connected  with  that  which  precedes.  Observe 
.„  .-|,i_j  the  'then'  (nir:  12if,  and  notice  how  the 
i.i.  imra  ,^,^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j_,j  .^^  ^^  declaration 
P"''  (158)  thai  Christ  has  been  made  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision  with  reference  to  Ihe  promise  of 
God.  and  to  1 16/  or  l.S-839  >n  the  same  declaration 
supplemented  with  (he  statement  (I59)  that  Christ 
appeared  also  that  Ihe  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for 
his  mercy,  liui  the  connection  when  more  closely 
examined  will  be  found  to  be  only  mechanical  There 
is  no  real  inward  connection.  No  one  expects  a 
hortatory  passage  such  as  this  after  1 1 33-36.  Nor  yet. 
where  some  would  fain  place  it,  after  ch.  8  or  ch.  6. 
The  exhortations  and  instruclious  given  in  I2i-15i3. 
however  we  put  the  different  parts  together,  stand  in  no 
relation  10  Ihe  preceding  argument ;  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  exordium  12\/.  Though  usual,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  Paul  first  develops  t '  ' 
system  liB-lljA,  and  then  bis  ethical  in  1 
even  10  say  in  the  modified  form  of  the  sts 
he  fallows  up  the  doctrinal  with  an  ethical  section. 
Exhortations  are  not  wanting  in  the  first  part,  nor 
doctrines  in  Ihe  lasl.  The  truth  is  Ihat  in  IiB-IIjS 
the  doctrinal  element  is  prominent,  just  as  the  horta- 
tory is  In  12i-15i3.  In  other  words,  the  two  pieces 
are  of  different  character.  They  betray  difference  of 
origin.  12i-1Gt3  is,  originally,  not  a  completion  of 
I'll,  thought  out  and  committed  to  writing  by  the 
same  person,  but  rather — at  least  substantially — an 
independent  composition,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  brought  hither  from  another  conlexL 
It  has  more  points  of  agreement  with  certain  portions  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  with  Rom.  1-11. 
Compare,  in  general,  the  manner  of  writing  and  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated. 

'  W«h  ■  i,,^U,\,).  h'o3!^r'  Pflu'limt  it  foiind  nehhet^ 
Rom.  1.11  nor  in  Gal.;  Ihe  'raerda '  (o^w.^wO  of  God,  IS  i, 
wiih  the  'mcrcicL'  iaisTtp^  of  the  Father  iaaCm.  li,  Inil 
nowhcn  naaad  in  Rom.  1-11:  'this  sit'  (i  *imt  «lr«)  12a, 
with  iCor.  lia^iaSia  9Cor.44,but  not  found  in  Rom.  1-11 1 
ihe  reproenution  that  ihe  Christian  cuittiU  be  leaewed  b>' Ihe 

as'Luranca  that  Ibauah  die  eulec  man  perish,  'that  which  is 
wLihin  US  ij  rencw^  day  by  itj'  (A  f^u  ^P^**  (^"^P""**] 

k!i^'"«Hng  o^™"^''"^-'°"'d 'could  hardly  liave  intto- 


!,« 


Il3)with  '  only,  u  the  Lord  has  supplied  to  each '{ri  »•!  •e<>inv 
Mf  fiffi^iiLff*' ;  iCor,  7)4),  'according  to  the  meuure  of  the 
province  (KVmi.,  or  limit)  which  God  ujponioneil  10  ui  oi  a 
mtAHure'  (hat^  Tfr  ti'tpov  tov  ^aj^wv,  tiS  iftiptr^r  iw^v  !,  Atbt 

receive*  fiiiih  through  ihe  spirit  (1  I^or.  j3g),ii>  alio  thai  then 

gifu  of  wbich  faith  is  one,_fuiael)r.l_ove(i  Cor.  1!  31),— wbeteu 

(iirrfwi-)  unknown  to  Rom.  1-11,  but »  Blw  b'love'(>T^)  In 
the  sense  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbour,  imd  (egually  to) 
a  fuilh  (wiffTK)  which  it  not  r^^arded  ai  the  begifuiinE  of  a  new 
life,  in  comparison  vith  which  love  is  not  required  simply 
because  Ihat  and  everylhing  else  llial  is  needed  is  already 
posiesied  where  ^ith  is ;  the  disiinction  iKiween  various 
ipirilualgif»(12s-B)iMmparedwilhiCDi.  ll4-Tiandag-3al  Ihe 
whole  aiiiiude  lowaids  self-exaliation  $11i3-s)  conipiu^  niih 

13;"14.-»m''iTj8  6ir°n<        - 

1  Cor. •  li/T,  though  nowhete  _.  

epistles.  IS  to  be   noticed;  the  occurrence  aisc 
thought  for  ihingihbnourableiBlhe  >i(thi  of  all  ra       .  . 

in  Ibe  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in 
:  iCor.Bii;  cpProv.Sf)!  t^iw 


y  narallel 


hy  Google 
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due  diacfaarseof  DKE  v3jioiuDblL^tiaru(18l'7)indi 

tkms  iugg=>'*^  ^'  •t'  clcsirj  vena  of  chap.  S,  I 

tihonaiions  of  iCor.  lio^  illi-ii  11 3-15.  IK.;  w. 

in  dup.  14  lY^arLJing  the  u*e  of  certain  meaUt  the  ab^erviuict  of 


™lyb> 


o  word  a  Found  in  l-ll^  but  which  reminds  us  throughout  of 

'food'  (fipiJi^a\  'caux  to  ituibbk' 
linE-bLock  to  the  brother'  (irwwdtiwMA 
Ilea 'Oil)  #.)»:».,>*.),  etc,  hot  Jio 

d  CbriS^^Tthbi|t>  ■^>llDi>ed,''Lt 


lite  coocliision  of  (he  canonical  epistle  lEit-lSi; 
must  be  accepieil,  as  siii:b,  notu-ilhslandiDg  the  objec- 
<•  m.  ,•  I  tioiis  tn-ged  by  Semler,  and  those  who 
IS.  Cll»p.  16/  f^„^^  j,j^_  j^  rcjeclitig  chaps.  16  16  as 
not  original  cotistituenis  of  ihe  writing  sent  by  Paul  to 
Ibe  Romans.  It  nevertheless  shows  many  evident:es  of 
compilation  by  the  aid  of  various  (Neces  at  the  redactor's 
disposal,  a  prtwess  to  which  reference  has  already  so 
n  niade  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  dwell  long 


upon  11 


Let  [he  reader  b 


necied  char 

sislE.  each  of  which  either  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding,  or  is  in  contradiction  with  it.  The  recom- 
mendation of  Phffibe  V.  1/  hangs  in  the  air.  The 
greetings  of  vt.  3-16  presuppose  a  previous  residence 
of  Paul  at  Rome  and  a  drcle  of  acquaintances  formed 
there,  notwithstanding  the  positive  statements  on  the 
stibjecl  in  IS-ij  and  15m/  The  warning  against  false 
teachers  in  w.  ij-»  tinds  no  point  of  attachment  in 
what  precedes.  The  greetings  of  others  in  w.  11-13 
raise  imanswered  questions,  not  Ihe  least  of  these  being 
those  which  arise  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  already 
complete  Ibt  in  j-i6,  and  Ihe  mention  of  all  the  churches 
at  the  close.     The  detached  character  of  the  doxology 


MiitJrZr<!_!)<  compiled  with  the  help  of  previously 
^Slh^'  "'"■'"«  '3»™'»="t^  There'^are  also 
tlotul  thwry.  „jh„  „3„„^  however,  against  ac- 
cepting the  voice  of  tradition  reganling  the  origin  of  Ihe 
work.  Now  and  then  the  contents  themselves  reveal 
quite  clearly  that  they  cannot  be  from  Paul  (oj.  64  A.  D.), 
so  that  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  improb- 
ability of  supposing  that  Paul,  a  tenlmaker  by  calling 
and  personally  unknown  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
addressed  to  that  place  an  o[»stle  so  broad  and  so  deep, 
written  iti  so  exalted  and  authoritative  a  tone ;  nor 
upon  the  question  as  to  bow  it  was  possible  that  such 
an  epistle  should,  so  lar  as  appears,  have  failed  to  m.ike 
Ibe  slightest  impression,  whether  good  or  bad,  at  the 
time,  .ind  was  doomed  to  lie  for  more  than  half  a  century 
buried  in  the  archives  of  Ihe  Christian  church  at  Rome 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  until  suddenly  it  re-emerged 
to  light,  honoured  and  quoted  as  an  authority  by — the 
gnostics  !  Eianson  long  ago  (1793)  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  church  addressed  in  il  was  apparently  of  long 
standing,  and  to  the  silent  assumption  in  lli>is>i/. 
tliai  the  destruction  of  Jerusaletn  in  70  A,  D.  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  -As  regards  the  first  of  these  points, 
he  compared  what  is  said  in  Acts  and  called  attention 
to  the  (act  that  nothing  is  there  said  of  any  project  of 
Paul's  to  visit  Rome  before  he  had  been  compelled  by 
Festtis  to  make  appeal  to  the  emperor  (25io-ij).  nor 
yet  anything  about  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans  or  about 
any  Christian  community  of  any  kind  met  there  by  the 
apostle  (28ii-}i).  Yet  even  if  we  leave  Acts  out  of 
account  as  being  incomplete  and  not  in  all  respects 
wholly  tttistvrorlhy,  what  the  epistle  itself  says  and 
assumes  with  regard  to  Ihe  Christian  church  at  Rome  is 
aisnredly  a  good  deal  more  than,  in  all  probability. 
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could  have  been  alleged  about  it  at  so  early  a  date  as 
59  A.D.,  the  year  in  which  it  is  usually  held  to  have 
been  written  by  Paul. 

The  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
known   '  throughout  the  whole  world ' ;   and   Paul   is 

on  the  same  foundation.  The  Christians  of  Rome  are 
Pauline  Christians. 

Like  him  tlw>-  are  juMiHed  by  feith  (61):  reconciled  with 
God  <&tr)i  free  from  the  domimon  of  lin  and  now  in  the  unin- 

in  oldnesB  of  the  ktler  (tfi;  7  6).  The;'  are  well  acquainted  with 
ha>e'rully  and  f^H^l^ren  i^ir'a^i  10  it—'  Ye  wete^uu 
teaching  wllereunto  ye  were  delivered  '  (^  taCXtH  r^  anapTias, 
JE  ts  pouibk  10  speak  10  Ihem  without  any  fear  ofiniAundeT' 

and  'bcing^lHied'  ((^ai^irtSf'^E '/""ilSed 'by 'STil." 
».<..tv««u  »  irtm.-!)  and  ■  bj-  work,  of  law '  (it  Ipymr  rintA 
'unning  wilboul  law'  (o^apTontF  ii/ifktitt  and  under  law 
(ftfdfitff  or  iv  y6^m^  'beinj  delivered  u^  (ir^hiADtfqiqi)  and 
'  dying  for  men  {owoOaM^f  iVirip  AvSpunuv},  '  redemption ' 
(aireAi^iemf),  'being  baptiied  into  Christ'  Ipaima^yut  «c 
Xfhtrr^v).  'beine  crucined  with  {Christ]'  (^vffravpovtftfat 
[XpirrM;  'living  after  ibe  Hesh  '  <fn- Hri  <ri)i«i),  ' after  the 
spirit '  ^mii  irwiwa'. ' '0  God '  <i#ee^ '  in  Christ '(«  Xjx™|9: 
to  use  such  txprrK.\fas  as ;  'for  there  is  no  distinction '  iov  yip 
imf  AtamA^:  Sii);  'hut  where  there  is  no  law  neither  is 
there  liansgresuon '  (eC  ii  eve  iimv  wfiof  ovti  wapAfUtnt : 
*  ts}^  'but  where  tin  abounded,  ^race  abounded  more  enceed- 

Tt,J:  <,o  bellndet  'tv^ •vaitt'graa'^CZ'i^'i^^ili 
Xiiur:  tn):    '_'pnt    of  adoption,'   'Abba,    Father'   (»MU,ia 

i'hese"'wiiethef  or  nouhe«  l«  iith  respect "o  Jews  and  Greeks 

Hu'the  Jei^usuch  any  advanlSgToler'lhc  Gr^  when  l»th 
have  sinned  (8  9.J0)  f  In  how  far  doe*  any  importance  at  all  still 
attach  Id  ciicuaicision  (Sgs-iti}!     What  value   has  the   law 

(83")?  In^'ih.I  Kn«'  may  w*  pride  miSlvTson'ha^g 
AbrabaA  to  our  father  (4)?    Must  we  not  think  that  the  doctnoe 

that  we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace,  conducive  to  sin 
(ni5)r  Can  Ihe  law  be  held  respaniibTe  for  sin  beciuM  b)' 
J  .V-  1 —  .^  ^^f  broughl  10  Ih*  knowledge  of  sin 


All  this  is  tmthinkable  ai 
59  A,  D.     There  is,  moreov, 
ia    a  .i«.i._.i  *hich  overrides  these  considerations, 
le.  K  de^ehiped  ^„^  ,^„,^  ,^^  ^  ^^  ^p^^  j^,^  ^^e 

"*'"■  background— this,    namely,    that    the 

Paulinism  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  in  Ihe 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  particularly  in  that  to  the  Romans, 
is  of  more  recent  dale  than  the  historical  Paul.  Cora- 
pared  with  what  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  believed  and 
professed,  il  is  not  merely  a  remarkable  divergence  :  it 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  new  and  hieher  development 
from  the  first  Christianity.  H  presupposes,  to  speak 
with  Lonian,  'a  richly  developed  stage  of  theological 
thought.'  It  has  learned  to  break  with  Judaism  and  to 
regard  the  standpoint  of  the  law  as  once  for  all  past 
and  done  with,  substituting  in  iti  place  that  of  grace  as 
the  alone  true  and  valid  one.  The  new  life  'under 
grace '  slands  in  sharp  antithesis  lo  the  old  one  '  under 
the  law'  (flu).  It  knows,  and  it  is,  a  new  divine 
revelation ;    i(   has   a   Iheolc^.    i      '    *      ' 


tefoT' 


rich  and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  most  ancient  type  of 

ime  moment  the  adherent  of  a  new  religion  and 

eai  reformer.      All  attempts  to  escape  the  difficulty 

as  Paul  is  concerned  break  down  in  presence  of 

"lal,  1 11-13  i    as  was   shown 

Straalman  {Th.T,   1875, 

linually  to  hark  back  to  the 


I   years  ago  by  i 
I    1-44),      It  is  of 
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possibility — which,  in  facli  no  one  deoiea — of  a  develop-  [ 

menl   in   Paul's  mind   during   Ihe  years  that  elapsed  | 

belweeo  his  conversion  and  (he  writing  of  bis  epistles.  ' 
The  Paulinisro  of  the  epistles  in  question  is,  on  their 
oun  showing,  in  its  main  fenlures  at  least  (with  which 

we  are  here  concerned)  as  old  as  the  Christian  hfe  of  ; 

Paul  r    but   such    a  Paulinism   is   even    for   thoughtful  1 

belieren  in  the  supernatural  inconceivable  as  having  | 

come  into  existence  immediately  after  Paul  had  become  i 
a  Christian.     Let  the  student  read  and  ponder  the  sketch 

of  Paulinism  given  by  van  Manen  in  Pauius,  2116-140,  I 

cp  211-317;  '>"'i  '1  Paul,  %  40. 

The  kinship  of  Paulinism  (especially  in  the  form  in 
which  it   occurs  in   the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  with 

IT  rimhln  Efosis,  which  has  been  recognised  and  I 
i7;„^3;  remarked  both  by  older  and  by  younger  1 
With  gnmdl.  <.ri,ic,_amongst  others  by  glides,  | 
Marcian.  Valeniinus,  IrenKus,  TertuUian,  Holsien, 
Hilgenfeld.  Scholten.  Heindci.  Pfleiderer.  Weiisficker, 
Hamack  (cp  van  Manen,  Pauius.  2  ■M-166)— leads  also 
to  the  same  conclusion  :  that  Paul  cannot  have  n-ritten 
this  epistle.  As  to  the  precise  date  at  which  (Christian) 
gnosis  Ursl  made  its  appearance  there  may  be  some 
measure  of  uncertainly  ;  whether  in  the  last  years  of 
Trajan  (0*.  117  A.u.),  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or 
perhaps  some  decades  earlier  ;  in  no  event  can  the  date 
be  carried  back  very  far.  and  certainly  not  so  far  back 
as  to  within  a  (ew  years  of  Ihe  death  of  Jesus.  With 
regard  10  this  it  is  not  legitimate  10  argue,  with  Baljon 
(Gisch.  77),  thai  in  Ihe  Pauline  gnosis  ■  no  doctrine  of  a 
demiurge,  no  theory  of  ieon»  is  found,'  It  is  yean 
sinco  Hamack  (Z>C<'I  ]  196-;)  rightly  showed  that  Ihe 
essence  of  the  mallet  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Such 
details  «s  these. 

In  addition  to  the  assumed  acquaintance  (already  re- 
marked on)  of  the  readers  of  Ihe  epistle  with  the  Pauline 
18.  OthM  tixoM  ?°f,I"'  ■  "l"'  ""  °?"^,  pe^lifities  that 

«*  i^t!!- ™  mdicaie  the  church  addressed  as  one  of 
standing.  It  is  acquainted  with 
le  (S17).  tl  can  look  back  upon 
ent  that  had  taken  place  a  con- 
siderable time  ago  (13ii).  It  has  need  of  being  stirred 
up  to  a  renewal  of  its  mind  (I2a)  and  of  many  other 
exhortations  (12-14).  Il  has  in  its  midst  high-minded 
persons  whrse  Ihoughli  eiall  themselves  above  Ihe 
measure  of  (aMt  given  them  (12}).  It  does  not  seem 
superfluous  to  remind  them  that  each  belongs  to  the 
other  as  members  of  one  body  endowed  with  differing 
gifts.  There  are  prophets,  ministers,  teachers,  ex- 
horters,  givers,  rulers,  and  those  who  show  mercy,  and 
il  appears  to  be  necessary  that  each  should  be  reminded 
of  what  he  ought  to  do  or  how  he  ought  to  behave. 
The  prophet  must  keep  wilhin  the  Umils  of  the  faith 
that  has  been  received,  and  be  careful  to  speak  according 
to  the  proportion  of  that  faith  (irari  rijr  itakeyliui  t$i 
wianiin,  126) :  Ihe  minister,  the  teacher,  and  the  eihorter 
must  each  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  work 
entrusted  lo  him  :  the  giver  must  discharge  his  task 
with  simplicity,  the  ruler  his  with  diligence :  he  Ihat 
shows  mercy  is  to  do  so  with  cheerfulness  (134-e).  The 
mutual  relations  must  be  considered  anew  and  carefully 
r^ulated,  both  in  general  (I29-31  I3B-io).  and,  in 
particular,  with  respect  to  Ihe  special  '  necessities  of 
■he  saints,'  the  duly  of  hosptalily.  the  attitude  to  be 
maintained  towards  persecutors  (12ii^),  the  public 
authority,  and  the  fullihneni  of  the  duties  of  citiienship 
(I3i-}).  A  vigorous  exhortation  10  vi^lance  and  an 
earnest  warning  against  revellings  and  drunkenness, 
chambering  and  wantonness,  strife  and  envy,  are  not 
superfluous  (I311-14)-  There  are  weak  ones  in  the 
faith,  who  avoid  the  use  of  wine  and  flesh  [Mtf.  11): 
others  who  hold  one  day  holy  above  others,  and  as 
regards  their  food  cnnsider  themselves  bound  by  obsolete 
precepts  regarding  clean  and  unclean  (H;/.  14/.  »). 
Others  again  who  regard  all  these  things  with  lofty 
disdain,  making  no  distinction  between  clean  and 
4"39 
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various  types  of  di 
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utKlean  food,  deeming  thai  they  are  free  to  eat  and 
drink  as  Ihey  choose,  and  Ihat  all  days  are  alike ;  but 
these,  just  because  of  the  freedom  ttey  rejoice  in.  give 
offence  10  many  trethren  and  are  the  cause  of  Iheir 
moral  declension  (Hj/.  131530-33).  These  divergent 
practices  have  already  continued  for  so  long  that  the 
writer,  so  far  as  the  flrst  two  (wine  and  flesh,  clean  and 

himself,  and  has  no  other  plan  than  to  raise  himself 
above  them  all  in  order  lo  urge  a  general  point  of 
view — a  genuinely  '  catholic  '  one — of  '  give  and  take,' 
in  which  the  principle  of  freedom  is  recommended  and 
its  application  urged  in  Ihe  Cine  maxims :  lei  no  one  give 
offence,  let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  all  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (14  5  1333). 

The  church  is  exposed  to  persecution  ;  it  sutlers  with 
Christ.      It  bos  need  of  comfort.      What  is  said  in  Ihis 

at  Rome  known  to  us  before  Nero  and  the  time  of  the 
great  lire  in  64.  It  points  rather  to  later  days  when 
Christians  were  continually  exposed  10  bloody  persecu- 
tions.     See  53-5  817-19  121914. 

One  decisive  proof  that  in  our  epistle  we  are  listening 
to  the  voice  of  one  who  lived  after  the  death  of  Paul  in 
64  A.  D.  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
of  therejection  of  Israel  is  handled  in  chaps.  9-11.  That 
question  could  not  thus  occupy  the  foreground  or  bulk 
so  largely  in  the  minds  of  Christian  writers  and  readers 
as  long  as  Jerusalem  was  still  standing,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  support  the  vague  expectation  of  its 
approaching  overthrow  which  some  entertained.  The 
allusions  to  Ihe  great  events  of  the  year  70,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  the  expectations 
which  connected  themselves  with  this  event  are  mani- 
fest. Any  one  who  will  read  what  is  said,  particularly 
in  ltii-i3,   about  the  downfall  of  the  Jews  (tA  ropd- 

off(f£«Xiijr*7™  xXda«)  and  the 'cutting  off  (irwo^) 
which  has  come  upon  those  who  are  fallen  (^s-l  Toin 
■reairTat).  can  be  under  no  misapprehension    on  this 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  points  that  have  been  touched 
on  in  95  6-i8,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 


i  argum. 


lical  Epistle  to  Ihe  Romans  is 
not  wnai  it  seems  10  tie,  not  a  letter  written  by  Ihe 
apostle  and  sent  to  a  definite  church  ;  it  is  a  tractate, 
a  book,  designed  10  be  read  aloud  at  Christian  meetings, 
a  piece  10  be  read  in  Church  (kirchliches  Vorlesungs- 
slUck),  or  homily,  as  Spitta  {Zur  Gixk-S^)  has 
phrased  il.  It  is  a  book  wnllen  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
not  written  after  Ihe  kind  of  preparation  with  which  we 
write  oiu'  books,  but  compiled  rather  in  a  very  pecifliar 
manner  by  use  of  existing  wrilten  materials  wherein  the 
same  subjects  were  treated  in  a  similar  or  at  least  not 
very  divei^^l  way.  We  can  best  form  some  conception 
of  the  method  followed  here  by  studying  the  lexl  of  one 
of  the  synoptical  gospeb  with  an  eye  lo  the  method  in 
which  it  was  presumably  composed :  or  by  tracing  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  such  authors  as  the  writer  of 
the  present  epistle  make  use  of  the  OT.  They  quote 
from  its  words  allemalely  verbalim  and  freely,  often, 
100.  without  any  reference  to  the  OT  context,  so  that 
we  can  trace  the  question  only  by  comparison  of  the 
te^t  we  possess  which  has  been  wholly  or  partly 
followed  (cp  >-an  Manen.  Paului.  2117-9}. 

The  study  of  the  '  epistle '  from  the  point  of  vieiv  of  iis 
probable  composition,  enables  us  to  distinguish  what 
treatises  or  portions  of  treatises  were  probably  made  use 
of  before  the  text  came  into  existence  in  its  present  form. 
In  this  way  Ihe  work  as  a  whole  makes  us  acquainted 
with  underlying  views  then  prevalent,  and  accepted  or 
controverted  by  our  author — on  the  universality  of  sin 
and  its  fatal  consequences  (ItS-.lw):  on  righteousness 
by  faith  (331-31):  on  Ihe  connection  between  this  and 
Abraham  as  father  of  the  &ithful  (4):  Ihe  fruits  of 
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jiuliticalion  <5} :  three  objections  against  Pau)mism(Oi-it 
6.5-/6  7?.>s)r  the  glories  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  (8); 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  (8-11);  what  is  ihe  duly  of 
Christians  towards  God  and  man  generally,  and  towards 
the  weak  and  ihe  principles  held  by  them  in  parlicular 
(12i-15i3).  Such  views,  however  greatly  they  may 
raij  in  purpose  and  scope,  all  belong  to  one  main 
direction,  one  school  of  thoughl.  the  Pauline.  We 
give  ihem  ihis  name  because  we  gain  our  best  and 
most  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  Ihe  school  from 
the  'epistles  of  Paul,'  just  as  we  speak  of  the  Johan- 
nine  School  and  Ihe  Johannine  tendency,  although  we 
know  nothing  about  Ihe  connection  between  the  school 
or  tendency  on  the  one  side,  and  the  well-known 
apostolic  name  connected  wilh  it  on  the  other.  To 
suppose  that  the  school  originated  from  the  historical 
Paul,  as  was  fonneily  maintained  by  Steck,  is  possible  ; 
but  the  supposition  £nds  no  support  in  any  historical 
facts  wilh  which  we  are  acquainted  (ep  Paulus.  2  mj-jjj). 
What  is  ceitain,  at  any  rale,  is  thai  Ihe  canonical 
epislle  is  not  by  Paul.  A  writing  thai  is  so  called,  but 
10.  ThB  Mlthor-  ""■  "^'."^  examination  is  seen  to  be  no 
■  ^^™  epislle  but  ralher  a  compilation,  in 
which,  moreover,  are  embedded  pieces  that  plainly 
show  their  origin  in  a  later  time,  cannot  possibly  be 
aiiribuied  to  the  'apostle  of  the  Gentiles.'  In  this 
connection,  however,   it  is  inappropriate  to  speak   of 

slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  our  author  had  the 
fainiest  intention  of  misleading  his  readers,  whether 
contemporaries  or  belonging  to  remote  posterity.  He 
simply  did  what  so  many  others  did  in  his  day ;  he 
wrote  something  in  the  form  (freely  chosen)  of  a  tractate, 
a  book,  or  an  epistle,  under  the  Dame  of  some  one 
whom  he  esteemed  or  whose  name  be  could  most 
conveniently  and  best  associate  vvith  bis  work,  without 
any  wrong  intention  or  bad  faith,  because  he  belonged 
or  wished  to  be  thought  to  belong,  to  the  party  or 
school  which  was  wont  to  rally  under  his  muster's 
standard.  His  own  name  remained  unknown  ;  but  his 
runt  de  pSuiru  was  preserved  and  passed  from  mouth  lo 
mouth  wherever  his  work  was  received  and  read. 
\Miat  reason  was  there  for  inquiring  and  searching 
after  his  real  name  if  the  work  ilself  was  read,  quoted, 
copied,  and  circulated  wiLh  general  approval?  The 
H  ork  might  bear  evidence  of  the  artist  so  far  as  con- 
cerned person,  surroundings,  sufferings.  In  this  case, 
according  lo  the  episde,  he  was  a  Christian,  one  of  Ihe 
Pauline  School.  *  polished  and  educated  man  wilh  a 
bean  foil  of  zeal  for  the  religious  needs  of  humanity  :  a 

mselt  above  the  diiierent 
shades  of  opinion  which  he  knows  so  well  by  letting  them 
find  alternate  expression,  by  letting  the  voice  now  of  ihe 
one  and  now  of  the  other  be  heard.  He  gives  utterance 
to  words  so  sharply  eiplicil  as  these  ;  ■  by  Ihe  works  of 
thelawsball  no  tiesh  be  justified  in  his  sight'  (Sso):  'now 
are  we  delivered  from  the  law  wherein  we  were  held ' 
(76):  tat  also  to  other  words,  so  friendly  in  Iheir  tone 
as  regards  the  very  same  law :  '  not  the  bearers  .  ■  . 
but  (be  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified'  (Sij):  'the 
law  is  holy,'  'spirilual'  (7i9i4).  Me  asseverates  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek  (3»): 
■hat  there  is  wilh  God  no  acceptance  of  persons  (2 it); 
and  ihat  Ihe  privileges  of  the  Jew  are  many  (Si/); 
that  Israel  is  in  a  very  special  way  the  people  of  God 
(Qt/  11 1).  He  says  Ihat  to  be  a  son  of  Abraham  after 
tbe  flesh  signifies  nothing  (4  ■  ^ ).  and  thai  lo  be  of  Ihe 
seed  of  Abraham  is  a  specially  great  privilege  1 1 1 1  )- 
He  recognises  at  one  lime  that  tbe  wrath  of  God  is  now 
manifest  upon  ihe  sins  of  men  (IiS).  and  at  another 
that  this  is  yet  lo  come  (2j-g).  He  speaks  of  It  as  a 
matter  of  experience  ihat  tbe  Chrisllan  has  broken  wilh 
sin  for  good  and  has  become  a  wholly  new  creature 
(5i'7i5  and  S).  and  also  lays  down  a  qidte  diHetent 
doctrine  to  tbe  efiect  that  he  is  still  '  sold  under  sin,' 
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conlinually  doing  ibe  thing  be  would  not,  and  he  longs 
for  emaneipaiion  from  the  body  (7  j-'s).  He  embraces 
the  doctrine  of  a  redemption  of  man  from  a  power 
hoslile  10  God  on  the  ground  of  the  love  of  the  father 


(3., 


3').  5 


oughi 


of  an  atoning  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  Ihe  sinner  offered  Ic 
God  by  Christ  'in  his  Mood'  (815).  Paul  is  lo  him  the 
called  apostle  of  tbe  Gentiles  (1 15  13/  15i6i8):  but 
also  warmly  attached  10  the  Jews  and  ready  to  do 
everything  for  Ihem  (9i-3  lOi  Hi);  in  possession  (rf 
Ihe  '  tirsl  (ruils  of  the  spirit,'  always  working  -in  the 
power  of  God's  spirit.'  but  also  in  the  manner  of  the 
original  apostles  'in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders' 
(ISig).  He  recognises  Jesus  as  God's  son,  who  has 
appcaired  'in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  '  (8331);  but  he 
also  says  thai  he  is  of  Israel  according  lo  the  flesh  |9s), 
and  that  he  was  first  exalted  10  the  dignity  of  divine 
sonship  by  his  resurrection  (1  3/  15i.).  He  speaks 
wilh  the  same  facility  of  'Jesus,'  'Jesus  Christ.'  and 
'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  as  he  speaks  of  '  Christ '  and 
"■   ■      '  For  him  all  distinction  in  the  use  of 


thes< 


Not  seldom  do  we  find  him  affirming  and  denying  o 
the  same  page  He  knows  how  to  give  and  lake,  when 
to  evade  arguments,  and  when  10  meet  Ihem.  Already 
we  perceive  in  him  something  of  Ihe  'catholic'  spirit 
which  rises  above  the  strife  of  parties  ;  which  serves  the 
truth  and  promotes  the  unity  of  believers,  by  siding 
now  with  the  right  wing,  now  wilh  the  leR,  by  gliding 
over  thorny  points,  and  boldly  thrusting  dilBeulties  aside. 
As  for  origin,  he  was  probably  a  Greek.  He  thinks 
in  Creek,  speaks  Greek,  and  seems  lo  have  used  no 
an  m.  ,.^,ri-  '"''"  *>oo'is  Ihan  those  which  he  could 
aa.  Hii  mlKln.  ^^^  consulted  in  Greek  (cp  Pauh-s. 
2i96-i9a]'  His  home  we  can  place  equally  well  in  the 
E.  or  in  Ihe  W.  In  the  E,,  and  particuhu-ly  in 
Antioch  or  elsewhere  in  Syria,  because  Paulinism 
probably  had  its  origin  Ihere.  The  catholic  strain,  on 
the  other  hand,  within  the  limits  of  Ihe  Pauline  move- 
ment, seems  ralher  to  have  proceeded  from  Rome. 
The  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  the  main  portions 
of  the  letter,  or  if  you  will,  of  a  letter,  to  the  Romans, 
were  written  in  ihe  E. ,  and  that  the  last  [ouches  were 
put  to  it  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  the  W. :  in  other 
words,  Ihat  it  was  there  Ihat  the  epistle  took  tbe  final 
form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  There  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  writings  which  passed  over  from  the 
hands  of  Ihe  Gnostics  into  those  of  '  catholic ''minded 
Christians,  and  in  the  transition  were  here  and  there 
revised  and  corrected,  brought  into  agreement,  some- 
what more  than  appeared  in  their  original  form,  wilh 
Ihe  prevailing  type  of  what  was  held  to  be  orthodox 
(cp  Lipsius,  Afokr.  Ap.-geich.  1883-1887;  Usener, 
JttL-gtsch.  Unlm.  1.  1889;  van  Manen.  Paului. 
2«7->3o). 

The  author  has  not  given  us  ihe  date  of  his  work, 
and  we  can  guess  it  only  approximately.  Broadly 
__  rtt*M  speaking,  we  may  say,  not  earlier  than  the 
"'■  "**"■  end  of  Ihe  first  nor  later  than  Ihe  middle 
of  Ihe  second  century.  Not  before  the  end  of  ihe 
first  century,  because  after  Ihe  deaih  of  Paul  (about 
64  A.  D. )  lime  enough  must  he  allowed  to  admit  of 
epistles  being  written  in  his  name  as  that  of  a  highly 
placed  and  authoritative  exponent  of  Christianity.  — the 
representative,  not  lo  say  (he  '  father,'  of  Paulinism,  a 
forward -reaching  spiritual  movement,  a  deeply  penelral- 
ing  and  largely  framed  reform  of  that  oldest  Chrisiianily 
which  embodied  the  faith  and  expectations  of  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus  after  tbe  crucifixion.      Paulinism  in 

after  the  downfall  of  Ihe  Jewish  slate  in  70  A.D.,  and 
— if  we  consider  its  kinship  wilh  gnosticism,  and  various 
other  features  which  it  shows — surely  not  before  the  end 
of  th:  first,  or  ihe  beginning  of  the  second,  century. 
On  the  other  side,  we  may  venture  to  say,  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     Clement  of 
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Alexandria.  Terlullian,  ireno?us,  use  thebook  lowarda  Ihe 
end  of  Ihat  century,  and  we  may  be  sure  did  nol  hold 
i[  for  a  receni  composiiion.  So  also  T^eophilus  ad 
Autolycum.  814,  who  about  iSo  a.d.  cited  Rom.  13  if. 
as  'divine  word'  (Bciin  XAvotj.  Basilides  (115),  and 
Marcion,  who  made  his  appearance  a*  Rome  in  138, 
kneiv  the  epistle  as  an  authoritative  work  of  ■  the  apostk. ' 
Arislides  (135-136).  James  (130),  i  Peter  (130-140)  in 
like  manner  show  acquaintance  with  (he  epistle.  Various 
drcumslances  combined  justify  the  supposition  that  it 
was  written  probably  about  i  ao  a.  d.  ,  whilst  some 
portions  of  it  in  their  original  Torm  may  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  earlier  (cp  Fautus,  2 196-303  %  jii-ji;). 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  are  met  l^  the  question,  ■  What 
is    the   valtie  of  the  writing  when  one  can  no   longer 
epbtle  of  Paul  10  the 
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thai   the   incisive 
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1    dialectic.     Ihe    arresting 
character  of  certain  of  its  passages,  the  singular  power 

pourings  of  the  heart,  the  edifying  nature  of  much  of 
the  contents,  remain  as  Ihey  were  before.  The  religious 
and  ethical  value,  greater  at  all  times  than  the  festhetic. 
is  not  diminished.  The  historical  value,  on  (he  other 
hand,  is  considerablj'  enhanced.  True,  we  no  longer 
find  in  it.  what  we  were  formerly  supposed  to  find, 
the  interesting  (though  in  large  measure  not  well 
understood)  writing  of  the  apostle,  written,  in  the  days  of 
his  activity  among  the  Gentiles,  to  a  church  which  was 
personally  unknown  to  him,  Bui  what  have  we  in  its 
place  ?  A  book  of  great  significance  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Christianity  ihat  almost  immediately 
succeeded  the  apostolic  (the  Christianity  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  in  Ihe  years  lh.1t  followed  his  death).  There  is 
no  work  from  Christian  antiquity  that  contributes  more 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Pnulinism  (whether  in  its 
first  form — a  form  in  which  it  has  not  reached  us  in 
any  deliberate  writing — or  in  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment) in  its  strength  as  an  inspiring  directory  for 
conduct,  and  in  the  rictuvess  and  depth  of  its  religious 
thought  and  experience. 

No  serious  efforts  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  have  as  yet  ever  been  attempted.  Those  offered 
an   nafanilara    ™s"3'ly  ""d  '"   passing,   as   it  were, 

son,  Introd.^^\   1394,  117-119,  150-a)  on  the  so-called 

what  is  excellent  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  epistle  at 
the  lime  when  il  was  cited,  or  what  clearly  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  il,  but  is  of  no  significance  what- 
ever when  Ihe  question  is  whether  the  work  was  in 
reality  written  by  the  individual  who  from  Ihe  first  was 
named  as  its  author.  This  Ihe  Tubingen  school  have 
long  perceived  ;  Baur  also  did  not  rely  on  such  argu- 
ments. Instead  of  doing  so  he  thus  expressed  himself 
((>../»,  IK',  ,866,  .^)i 
'AguutlhcM  lour  epJHlu  (Rom.,  land  i  Cor..  GaL)  not  only 


ruted,  bill  b  £11:1 


tslably  that  ii 


.n  tlMlr  fwi 


impouible  l_  .. 


c  of  Pauli 


SteS 


regudii^  them.' 

The  ullerance,  il  will  be  observed,  wholly  ignores 
Evanson.  1793,  and  of  course  also  Bruno  Bauer,  who  did 
not  publish  hii  criticism  till  1851  ;  but  it  also  ignores 
Ihe  view  taken  by  so  many,  including  F.  C.  von  Baur 
himself,  who  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  dis- 
int^ration  of  ihe  episde,  as  also  the  possibility  that 
yet  others  at  a  later  dale  might  perceive  what  Baur 
himself  had  nol  observed  ;  nor  yet  does  it  take  account 
of  Ihe  unsatisfactoriness  of  any  assertion  (however 
plausible  il  may  sound)  as  to  the  'originality'  of  Paul, 
whom  after  all  we  know  only  by  means  of  the  picture 
that  has  been  constructed  with  the  aid  of  those  very 
epistles  with  regard  lo  which  we  wish  to  inquire  whether 
'.hey  really  were  written  by  him.  Nothing  therefore  is 
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added  to  the  argument  when  a  countless  host  of  others 
since  Baur  are  ne\'ec  weary  of  repealing  that  '  even  the 
Tubingen  school '  have  raised  no  doubts  as  to  Ihe 
genuineness.  The  observation  is  correct,  it  is  true. 
Only  they  forget  lo  add ;  nor  yet  have  they  offered 
proofs  that  it  is  genuine. 

Meyer- Weiss.  S.  Davidson,  and  others  remain  equally 
sparing  of  their  arguments  even  after  the  criticism  of  a 
later  date  has  made  its  voice  heard.  They  put  it  aside 
with  a  single  word.  Weiss,  with  a  reference  to  a 
'  Parody,'  by  C.  Hesedamm.  Der  RemeHrUf  itarlhtilt 
B.  gevitrthtiil,   1891.      Davidson,  nilh  the  observation 

mony   of  witnesses,    is    fully    guaranteed    by   internal 

'  The  inlEina]  charecwr  of  tbf  epi^lc  *nA  its  historint  ■Ilusionn 
coincide  u'ilh  Ihe  extemil  Eiidence  in  proving  ii  an  aulhealic 
prududion  of  the  aposjie.  Il  beats  the  marki  of  his  vigorous 
mind ;  the  language  and  ilyle  being  Fcmarkably  characierisiic.' 

He  omits,  however,  lo  tell  us  bow  he  knows  that 
anything  is  a  'production,'  not  to  say  an  '.lUlhentic 
production  of  the  apostle' ;  nor  yet  how  he  has  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  Ihe  mind  of  Paul ;  nor  yet  why  it  is 
impossible  for  a  pseudonymous  author  to  have  any 
characteristic  language  and  style. 

Harnack  [ACL  ii.  1  [1897]  p.  vii)  considers  himself 
absolved  from  going  into  the  investigation  until  the 
representatives  of  Ihe  newer  criticism  '  shall  hai'e  rigor- 
ously carried  out  Ihe  task  incumbent  on  them  of  working 
oul  everything  pertaining  to  Ihe  subject  afresh,' 

JQIicher  {Bin/.,  1894,  p.  17,  1901™,  p,  19)  once  and 
again  resorted  10  a  severe  attack  on  '  hypercriticiam '  and 
'  pseudocrilicisni,'  and  subsequently  proceeded,  in  deal- 
ing with  Ihe  Epistle  to  Ihe  Romans,  as  if  nobody  bad 
ever  al  any  time  argued  against  its  genuineness. 

Sanday  and  Headlam  [Comm..  1895.  pp.  85-98) 
discuss  exhaustively  the  inlq^ty  of  the  epistle,  especi- 
ally as  regards  chaps.  15-IS,  but  say  little  aboul  the 
history  of  Ihe  question  of  genuineness.  They  cursorily 
dismiss  some  of  the  objections  without  showing  Ihal 
Ihey  have  really  grasped  their  proper  significance. 
Counter-argumenis  are  practically  not  heard.  So  also 
in  other  commentaries  whose  authors  had  heard  any- 
thing aboul  the  newer  criticism  referred  to,  Holslen 
{'KriL  Briefe  fib.  die  neueste  pauliu.  H3-pothese'  in 
Prut.  KircAentlg..  1889I.  Pfleiderer  {Paolinismajf^, 
1890),  HoliHoann(£(W.('l,  1891),  Upsius(«C*,  1893, 
pp.  83/.),  and  others,  made  some  general  observations  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  that  had  been  called  in  question. 
But  these  discussions  were  little  more  than  insignificant 
'  a^irs  of  outposts ' ;  no  real  battle  was  delivered  nor 
even  any  serious  attack  prepared. 

Then  came  Zahn  (Binl.Pi.  1900,  1  j)  with  his  censure 
on  his  comrades  in  amis  against  the  Tubingen  school  for 
their  error  in  having  defended  indeed  the  genuineness  oT 
the  epistles  'rejected'  by  Baur,  but  not  Ihat  of  the 
■principal  epistles,'  'although  Baur  and  his  disciples 
had  never  so  much  as  even  attempted  any  proof  for  the 
]>ositive  part  of  their  results.'  Forthwith  he  addressed 
himself  lo  the  long  postponed  task.  He  gave  some  half- 
dojen  general  observations  (pp.  119-116)  not  differing  in 
substance  from  those  which  had  already  been  made  ;  re- 
ferred to  the  various  particular  investigations  lo  be  made 
in  a  later  part  of  Ihe  work,  including  Ihe  detailed  treat- 
ment of  Ihe  Epbtle  10  the  Romans  (pp.  351-310)  where 
31  full  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  (he  integrity 
and  nol  a  single  word  10  Ihe  queslion  of  genuineness. 

Baljon  ((7ek*.  ,  1901)  perceived  ihat  somelhing  more 
than  this  was  necessary  to  put  Ihe  newer  criticism  lo 
silence,  if  il  was  wrong,  Bui  what  he  wrote  with  this 
end  in  view  was  neither  (as  might  have  been  expected) 
a  confutation  of  the  objections  virged,  nor  yet  an  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  al  least  as  solid  and  good  as 
(in  intentional  sU  events)  that  made  on  behalf  of  PhiUp- 
pians,  but  simply  a  couple  of  pages  (pp.  97-icio) 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  newer  criticism  and  a  few 
observaiions  upon  the  objections  tirged  by  van  Manen. 
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BiblBgmphya.i). 

Tbe  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  communily  in 

Rome  is  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.      Tradition 

1    s^«_»..i  a'lribules    its    founding    to    Ihe    joint 

Z^r^  lal™™  "f  Ibe  Hposiles  Peter  and  Paul. 

*'^"**-       This  tradition,   however,    h  unworthy 

of  our  confidence.     It  is  comparatively  recent.     The 

oldest  Iriiees  of  its  existence  do  not  go  back  ftutber 

than  (o  Ihe  close  of  the  second  century. 

Accoidine  to  a  nolice  in  EuKbiiu  IHE'n. 
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Tbc  vat  remark  holds  good  with  referoice  to  Treninia  when 
he  apcaki  of  ihe  church  al  Rome  al  havtne  been  '  founded  and 
conaiiiuted  by  [he  two  very  glorious  apotlki  Peler  and  P^ul ' 
("a  gloriou-iumii  doohus  apwiolji  Peiro  ei  Paulo  Rome 
Rindaia  el  conuituia.'  iiLBi).  TbeKItm.  lubuquently  ipolten 
ofa.t  'Eh*  binned  aposilei^'  Ihe  ojne  amhorlly  (nDout  lEo  a.d.) 
goei  on  to  sinie,  after  baTing  founded  and  built  op  Ibe  church. 
Sioded  owr  IbegovfiTimai;  to  Linus  (**|i.»A.^amf  o».  «.i 
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These  clear  testimonies,  however,  to  ih 
the  church  of  Rome  by  Peter  and  Paul- 

_  Wn*  hesilatinglylheymayhavebeenaccepted 
♦™i-™;».„  ""^  I™'"  "P°"  '"  •"'"  Ii'n'3— are  one 
tiMtwortliy.  ^^^  ^„  q,^,,^  unwonhy  of  credence. 
Xot  only  are  Iheyrelatively  recent  and  obviously  framed 
in  .-icconlance  with  a  seHled  policy  of  glorifying  the 
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unity  of  the  church  as  having  been  manifesl  even  in  iu 
oldest  communities ;  what  is  more  lo  the  point,  they 
are  at  variance  wilh  older  representations,  uhelher  we 
receive  these  wilh  absolute  coniidence  or  not,  of  the 
coiu'se  of  events  connected  with  Ihe  touadmg  of  a 
Christian  cooununity  in  Rome, 

'  lenaliu*.'  in  hiiepiiile  lo  Ihe  RoDiaiu(4  }),  written  aboul  the 
■nidcneo[theKcoi>dcen1UTy(HeOLi>-CHiiisTiAN  Literature, 
fl  18/),  indeed  meniioni  '  Peter  and,  Paul '  as  known  and 

nDihingai  10  their  having  founded  il.  The  chuicli  of  Rome 
Itself  speaks  by  the  nioulh  of  ■  Clement  ■ '      ■     —      -       ■ 
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everywhere  ^olre n  of.  and  whom  he  hopcfl  ere  Ion;  lo  be  able 
■o  meet  (1 3-15  lin-iiis/.  16 19).  Indeed,  Ihe  anangemenis 
beliveea  Paul  on  Ihe  one  hand,  and  James,  Cephas,  and  John 
on  the  other,  according  lo  Cial.  1 9,  '  we  to  the  (3eniilei>  an)  Ihey 

■•ixtn^qK),  do  n«  lead  us  10  upecl  10  find  in  epiules  of  Paul 
any  word  of  <:o.operation  between  Peter  and  Paul  in  Ihe  found- 
ing of  individual  chuichei.    What  is  related  as  to  this  al  a 

berore  F^ul  could  possibly  have  been  able  10  speak  a  single 

Matters  do  not  stand  much  better  with  the  belief — 
held  absolutely  for  many  centuries,  called  in  question 
■  Rn  1  Patitr  "'  '^'  Retormation.  and  again  at 
T2.?i^.  '^'  a  later  period  maintained  by  many 
tTMUUoa.  Protestants  also—according  to  which 
the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  Peter  alone.  This 
tradition  also  deserves  no  credence,  whether  In  the 
form  which  represents  Peter  as  having  been  bishop  of 
Rome  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  simpler  form  which  merely  conjectures 
thai  the  apostle  may  have  contributed  something  to  the 

later  years  may  have  visited  il  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period.  The  founding  of  the  church  by  Peter  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  silence  of  Ignatius  and  Clement  on  Ihe 
subject,  and  still  more  by  the  evidence  of  Acts,  Gala- 
lians,  and  Romans.  Not  only  do  they  say  nothing 
positive  10  this  eflect :  they  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  respective  authors  such 
a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Acts  closes  its  account 
of  Peier  in  12ij  with  the  words,  "and  he  departed,  and 
went  10  another  place '  ((at  iiiXBiir  i-ropivBt)  tit  Irtpor 
Tliwoy),  and  in  the  rest  of  the  book  Peter's  name  is 

neciion  (156-»of,  where  he  is  represenied  as  again  in 
Jerusalem.     In  view  of  this  passage  I217  cannot  be 

lengthened  period,  not  to  speak  of  a  period  of  live  and 
twenty  years.  Neither,  however,  can  we  understand  a 
visit  to  Rome  of  shorter  duration,  such  as  Hamack  lACL 
2i  [1B97].  140-244,  704-710)  still,  with  many,  regards 
as  probable,  not  even  wilh  the  aid  of  tbe  assumption 
that  the  cODlents  of  Acts  IS  were  taken  from  another 
source  than  that  from  which  '  Luke'  derived  his  other 
EUtements  regarding  Peter  in  Aclsl-12.  The  words 
quoted  do  not  '  of  course '  say  that  ve  are  to  think  of  a 
mere  visit  whether  to  Rome  or  to  any  other  place. 
They  are  quite  clearly  intended  merely  lo  indicate  thai 
the  author  does  not  propose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Peter  further :  '  and  going  his  way.  he  jotu-neycd  to 
another   place.'     To   understand    Rome  as  intended 

where,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  speak  of  a  sojourn  of  Ihe 
apostle  in  the  meiropolis.  Acts  says  nothing  of  this, 
and  plainly  presupposes  rather  tbe  exact  opposite,  since 
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chap.  15  alluded  lo  Peter  as  again  in  Jeniwlem.  and 
28 170S,  speaking  of  Paul's  meeting  with  Jews  al  Rome, 
leaves  no  room  for  the  supposiiion  IhaT  Peter  had 
preceded  him  there  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity. 
Caialians  knows  no  residence  of  Peier  other  than 
Antloch  (2ii.ji) — apart  from  Jerusalem  where. accord- 
ing to  1  iB  2  i-io,  he  seems  lo  have  his  home,  an  agree- 
ment that  he  is  to  address  himieir  lo  'the  circumcision' 
iKing  expressly  mentioned.  Romans  knows  of  Chris- 
tians in  Rome:  refers  10  their  conversion  from  Judaism 
and  heathendom,  their  fidelity  to  the  Pauline  type  of 
doctrine  once  received  (<>i7l,  and  ihe  spiritual  bond 
subsisting  between  them,  or  many  of  them,  and  Paul; 
but  has  not  a  word  lo  say  about  any  connection,  whether 
of  long  or  short  duration,  between  Ihem  and  the  apostle 
Peter,  and  does  uot  even  so  much  as  mention  his  name. 
The  writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  it  has  been 
rightly  remarked,  has  no  acquaintance  with  any  tradition 
which  represented  Peter  as  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  Church.  His  declaradon  made  in  18  »/ 
that  be,  '  Paul,'  would  not  bLild  upon  another  man's 
foundation,  however  inconsislenl  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  1  g-ij  and  16 11-94  99,  wholly  eicludes  it. 
Hspecially  so  as  soon  as  by  the  word  'another'  we  under- 
stand, as  is  usually  the  case,  an  apostle — in  this  instance 
Peter. 

It  is,  in  bet,  improbable  that  Peter  ever  set  foot  In 
Rome.  The  later  traditions  regarding  this,  including 
those  handed  down  by  Eusebius,  have  no  claim  to  our 
acceptance,  as  has  often  been  convincingly  shown  by 
many  scholars  (and  recently  by  C  Clemen,  Praia. 
Jahrb.,  1901.  pp.  404-417,  and  C.  Erbes,  Zlschr.  f.  Kir- 
cktngtsch..  1901,  pp.  1-47,  161-231).  They  possess  no 
higher  value  than  those  relating  to  Thomas's  preaching 
to  the  Parthians,  Andrew's  to  the  Scythians,  John's  In 
Asia  Minor.  When  Eusebius,  immediately  afterwards 
(iii.  3  1.  cp  ii.  25  j),  gives  expression  lo  Ihe  conjecture 
that  Peter  preached  10  the  jews  of  ibe  dispersion  in 
Ponlus,  Galatia,  Bithynia.  Cappadocia.  and  Asia,  before 
his  crucifixion  (head  downwards)  al  Rome,  he  attributes 
10  him.  obviously  with  his  eye  on  1  Pet.  1 1,  a  career 
which  he  himself  could  not  possibly  reconcile  with  the 
deuils  that  he  gives  elsewhere.  According  to  ill.  361, 
Peter  was  for  some  lime  bishop  of  Anlioch  before  Igna- 
tius; according  to  JL  '&%  he  was,  along  with  [>aul, 
founder  of  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome;  accord- 
ing 10  ii.  146,  the  powerful  opponent  of  Simon  Magus 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-54  A.D.) :  accord- 
ing to  vi.  258.  Ihe  rock  upon  which  the  churcli  of  Christ 
b  built,  and  Ihe  author  of  two  epistles. 

A  reference  to  i  Pet.  1 1,  though  often  made  in  con- 
junction wilhn  ij.  is  of  no  avail  lo  support  the  view  that 
Peter  at  some  lime  or  other  had  Indeed  made  a  slay, 
ksnger  or  shorter,  in  Rome.  There  need,  indeed,  be  no 
hesitation,  not  even  In  presence  of  Ihe  objections  of 
Etbes.l  to  see  in  '  she  that  is  in  Babylon,  elcci  together 
with  [you]'  (ij  i»Ba/JuXfi«  avuttSticTi,.  i  Pei.6  ij)  an  allu- 
sion lo  the  church  in  Rome.  In  i  Pel,,  however,  it  is 
not  Peter  himself  who  is  speaking,  but  an  unknown 
author  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
130-140  A.n.  (Old-Chhistiak  Lftkhature.  %  ao; 
Pfter,  Epistles  of,  S5  5/.;  Christian,  §  8).  He 
Is  the  exponent  of  a  Iradilion,  not  met  with  elsewhere, 
regarding  Peter  as  apostle  in  a  portion  of  Ihe  countries 
of  Asia  Minor  where  Paul  also  had  laboured,  and  at  the 
ridely  spread  tradition  that  Peter 
Acts.  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  nol  yet  acquainted  with  this 
latest  tradition.  Even  i  Clem.,  written  professedly  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  probably,  in  point  of  fact, 
originating  there,  says  nothing  of  a  sojourn  of  Peti 
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chap.  5,  or  treating  of  the  life-work  of  the  'apostles'  id 
chaps.  42  and  44,  if  he  had  known  anything  of  it. 
Hennas  and  Justin,  both  of  them  witnesses  belonging  lo 
the  Roman  circle,  are  similarly  silent  as  la  aught  that 
Peter  may  be  supposed  to  have  done,  said,  or  endured 

There  are,  then,  as  regards  Peter's  going  to  Rome, 
and  as  regards  his  joumeyings  as  a  whole,  traditions 
which,  in  part,  are  mutually  exclusive  and  in  no  case 
admit  of  being  combined  logelher  into  one  consistent 
whole.  The  older  ones  do  not  imply  ihe  supposed  tact 
of  Ihe  church  of  Rome  having  been  founded  by  Peter; 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  or  even  bear  witness 
against  il  by  making  statements  which  cannot  be  har- 
monised with  it.  Acts,  Galatians,  Romans,  t  Clem., 
undoubtedly  come  chiefly  into  consideration  here.  On 
the  same  side  there  iall  to  be  grouped  other  NT  testi- 
monies to  Ihe  martyrdom  of  Peter,  and,  more  precisely, 
his  crucifixion,  drawn  from  very  old,  if  not  Ihe  oldest, 
traditions  relating  10  the  careers  of  Ihe  apostles,  though 
without  mention  of  the  place  where  this  violent  death 
occurred.  See  ]n.  21  ig-„  (cp  13]6)  Ml.  lOj/  t6-i« 
H-J3  2Um39  2491,  Mk.  139-13  Lk.  2447  Acts  IL 
Within  the  circle  of  these  ancient  wimesses  we  can  safely 
say— apart,  if  you  will,  from  I  Pet.  1 1  S 13— of  all  those 
In  the  NT.  to  which  also  may  be  added  Ibal  of  the  apos- 
tolic Others,  that  not  a  single  word  or  even  the  remotest 
hint  Is  found  In  them  as  to  a  sojourn,  whether  of  long  or 
of  shorl  duration,  of  Peter  in  Rome,  whilst,  in  fact,  more 
than  one  of  them,  by  implicit  or  explicit  declaration,  are 
irreconcilably  at  variance  with  any  such  supposition. 
Ralher  does  everything  plead  for  Ihe  view  that  Peter 
never  visited  Rome,  but  worked  continuously  in  Pales- 
line — Dccaslonally.  perhaps,  outside  its  limits,  bul  never 
very  far  off— and  that  there,  it  may  well  have  been  in 
Jerusalem,  somewhere  about  64  a.D.  under  Sabinus,' 

lemple  and  city  In  70  A,D.,  he  died  a  marlyr's  death. 

[See,  fiinhet,  SlMON  Peter.] 
What  remains  of  the  late  iradilion  as  10  Ihe  founding 

of  the  church  of  Rome  by  Peter  and  Paul  conjointly 
does  nol  need  any  carehjl  scrutiny  after 
the  name  of  Peter  has  been  eliminated. 
We  are  not.  in  that  event,  shut  up  lo 
the    alternative :    if    not   by  Peter   and 

Paul  together,   then  probably  by  Paul  alone.    This  is 


4.  Pfttil- 
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Acta. 


s  know 


Tradition  seems  rather  to  have  followed  this  course: 
since  il  is  impossible  thai  Paul  can  have  founded  Ihe 
church  along  with  Peler,  his  name  musf  nol  be  thought 
of  in  conueclloo  wilh  the  founding  at  all.  Acts  and 
Pauline  Epistles,  writings  frequenlly  read  in  a  large  cir- 
cle, indicated  this. 

Acts  knows  of  no  Christian  church  at  Rome  at  a  dale 
prior  to  a  possible  foundation  by  Paul  after  he  had 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Jews  assembled  al 
his  lodging  (2817-31).  In  28  is,  indeed,  we  readof 
the  'brethren'  who  came  from  Rome  lo  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns  to  meet  Paul,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  usual  to  regard  Ihese  as  having  been  Chris- 
tians, but  on  no  adequate  grounds.  They  are,  lo  judfe 
from  TO.  17-18,  Jews,  just  as  Roman  Jews  {v.  ai)  call 
their  kinsmen  in  Judsea  'the  brethreru'  They  are 
amaied  al  Paul's  plans,  and  declare  as  distinctly  as 
possible  in  ».  «  that  up  to  that  hour  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  'this  sect— i.^.,  of  the  Christians— beyond 
the  mere  name.  All  this  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
ihe  current  representation  in  Acts,  according  to  which 
Paul  in  his  joumeyings  invariably  lirst  addressed 
himself  to  the  Jews  and  thereafter  lo  the  Gentiles 
wilh  a  view  lo  proceeding  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
Christian  community,  whether  composed  entirely  of 
converted  Gentiles,  or  partly  also  of  former  Jews  (cp 
1346  and  ia-38  pajiim).  The  view  that  by  the 
■brethren'  of  Rome,  alluded  lo  in  28  15,  as  also  by 
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those  of  Pnleoli  in  v.  14.  we  are  to  understand  Chris- 
dans,  rests  solely  upon  (he  represenlation  in  Romans, 
according  to  which  Christians  are  found  in  Rome  long 
befon  Paul  has  ever  visited  that  city. 

Ai  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  thai  the 
opposite  represetiiation  in  Acts  has  no  historical  authori- 
taiiveness.  being  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  tendency 
of  that  book  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 
Moreover,  in  Acis283o/.  the  founding  of  a  Christian 
church  at  Rome  by  Paul  is  rather  tacitly  assumed  than 
asserted  in  so  many  words.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
'  Acts  of  Paul '  (which  were  worked  over  by  the  writer 
of  our  canonical  Acts,  and  also  made  use  of  in  the 
composition  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  which  them- 
selves in  turn  had  their  origin  in  a  redaction  and 
expansion  of  the  recognised  We-source)  the  original 
journey  record  (Paul,  g  37;  Old-Chhtstian  Liteha- 
TL-RE,  g  9)  may  have  given  a.  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  conditions  which  Paul  found  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  It  may  be  that,  according  to 
that  representation,  there  w-ere  already  in  more  than 
one  place  at  Rome  Christians,  '  brethren '  in  another 
and  higher  sense  than  that  of  mere  kinship,  and  that 
their  figurative  designation  is  adopted  by  Acts  so  that 
the  '  brethren  '  in  Puleoli  and  Rome,  according  to  Acts 
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0  the  founding   of  a   Christ! 

,   ,_ church  at  Rome  by  Paul ;  and  as  little 

6.  In  Bomua.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^|^  ^^  ^^  Romans.  What 
Romans  implies  is,  clearly,  rather  this — that  the  church 
had  already  been  long  in  existence  when  Paul  was 
cherishing  the  hope  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  personally  visiting  it.  This  view  is  wont  to  be 
accepted  on  alt  hands  as  just :  by  the  majority,  because 
ibey  hold  it  locome  from  the  apostle  Paul ;  by  others, 
the  fttends  of  advanced  criticism,  because,  however 
liilly  convinced  of  the  pseudepigraphical  character  of 
the  epistle  (see  Romans},  they  have  no  reason  for 
doubting  it.  These  have  this  advantage  over  the  others 
that  they  are  not.  hke  them,  sorely  per- 
pkied  by  Acts  which  betrays  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  epistle  held  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  Paul 
at  least  two  years  before  be  himself  undertook  the  journey 

metropolis  that  noone  there  had  ever  heard  anythingabout 
him  or  even  about  Christianity  at  all  othemise  than  by 
report  merely.  They  set  down  the  divergent  representa- 
tioos  in  '  Luke '  and  '  Paul '  simply  to  the  account  of  the 
separate  writers,  aitd  as  regards  a  supposed  founding  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  can  only  say  that  according  to 

■  Luke'  it  was  perhaps  the  work  of  I^ul,  but  according  to 

■  Paul,'  certainly  not.  According  to  '  Luke,'  perhaps 
h  was,  since  we  must  interpret  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  his  '  historical '  work  ;  according  to 
•Paul.'  because  everyone  thought  so  in  those  days 
nor  yet  had  any  one  any  knowledge  of  a  founding 
of   ttkc  church    in   Rome   by  Peter  and    Paul,   or   by 

,  Otliar  ^'"^  alone.  In  other  Pauline  epistles  also 
■j^^   there    is   no   trace   of   acquaintance   with 

V*"^  any  tradition  which  sought  10  represent 
that  founding  as  having  been  brought  about  by  Paul 
In  Romans  there  is  no  hint,  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in 
iCor.li*  aCor.6i3  12i4  GaL4i«,  that  'Paul'  can 
regard  thosewhom  headdressesas  his 'children.'  There 
is  no  sufjgesiion  of  such  a  relation  of  Paul  to  Rome  even 
in  Fhilippians.  Philemon,  or  i  Clem.  5s-;.  where  there 
was  such  ample  opportuuHy  localltomind  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  Church  by  F^ul  had  the  writer  been 
minded  to  refer  to  it.  The  Pauline  literature  says 
itothing  at  all  about  it,  nor  yet  do  the  kindred  writings. 
I  Peter,  i  Clement.  Hermas,  Ignatius.  Rather  must 
*re  say  that  in  all  of  them  the  undisputed  and  indisput- 
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able  presupposition  is  that  Rome  was  won  for  the  gospel 
without  the  intervention  of  Paul,  eilher  by  his  epistles 
or  by  his  later  personal  intercourse. 

Whom  then  are  we  to  name  as  founder  of  the  Roman 
church?      'Not   any  of   the  apostles.'   as  long  ago 
Ambrosiaster  in  the  so-called  commentary 
ibrosius  in  the  fourth  century  rightly 
rs  (cp  Sanday  and  Headlam,  pp. 

guess  :  one  or  more  of  those  who  probably  at  a  quite 
early  dale,  spread  the  glnd  tidings  of  salvation  from 
Jerusalem  westward.  There  was  abundant  oppor. 
tunily  in  the  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
the  east,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  first  centur\'.  for 
travellers  from  Palestine  to  return,  or  come  for  Ihe  first 
time,  to  the  bants  of  the  Tiber  and  there  to  discourse, 
as  ihey  had  done  in  the  various  other  ports  and  cities 
they  touched  on  their  route,  of  the  ■  things  concerning 
Jesus'  |ri  Tttpl  roO  'iTjireiJ ;  Acts  1 8»s  28s33i),  '  the  king- 
dom of  Cod'  (t)  fiaaiXela  Tov  etov  ;  Acts  14«  198  2035 
SSsjji).  'the  preaching  of  the  gospel'  (ri  ttay- 
ytXll-iaeoi :  Acts  133.  I4j  .5»-  ISjs  I8.4  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  hardly  historical 
account  of  the  Hrst  appearance  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem  in  Acts  2.  where,  as  we  read  in  tti.  la/., 
Romans.  Jews  as  well  as  proselytes,  were  sojourning 
{ol  iriSTjtu^/yTtl  'Pu^xoroi,  'lou^ioi  rt  Kal  TpoiT^\vT^}. 
Such  Jews  living  in  Rome,  as  well  as  Gentiles  who  had 
attached  themselves  10  them  and  professed  their 
religion,  may  well  have  visited  Jerusalem  on  other 
occasions  and  become  messengers,  possibly  very 
capable  ones,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  there 
9   Jawiah     '"  ""^'"^  brethren  in  the  metropohs.      We 

,.  ^"Z"  quent  course  of  ei'enls  if  we  suppose  that 
naonu.  ^^^^  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  religion  made  its  way  amongst 
'  Jews  and  proselytes '  in  Rome,  Whoeier  wishes  10 
picture  to  himself  Ihe  nature  of  the  field  in  which,  now 
here,  now  there,  the  good  seed  was  scattered  by  un- 
known sowers,  must  try  10  form  some  conception  of  the 
Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  as  they  then  were.  Very 
many  they  were,  ordinarily  confined  within  certain 
precisely  defined  limits,  but  within  these  moving  with 
social  freedom  bound  only  in  so  far  as  they  themselves 
chose  to  be  so  by  the  customs  and  practices  received 
fram  their  fathers,  the  law  and  what  it  was  held  to 
enjoin  on  the  faithful  children  of  Abraham  by  descent, 
or  on  the  proselytes  who  had  joined  them.  Alternately 
receiving  the  favours  of  the  great  and  bowed  down 
under  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  them  by  authorities 
of  a  less  friendly  disposition  ;  constantly  exposed  to 
risks  of  persecution,  scorn,  and  derision,  and  seldom 
allowed  10  pass  altogether  without  notice :  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  trade  and  dependent  on  this  for  their  daily 
bread,  now  envied  for  their  wealth  and  now  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  poverty  or  reduced  to  Ihe  ranks  of 
professionij  beggars.  Such,  just  before  and  during  the 
opening  decades  of  the  first  century,  was  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  :  a  great  brotherhood,  we  may 
call  it,  brcjien  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  communities ; 
a  band  of  aliens  who  know  how  to  maintain  their  old 
mannersandcustoms.lheirnationality,  and  their  religion, 
in  spite  of  many  divergencies  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves, in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  Gentiles  amongst 
whom  their  progenitors  had  settled.  Al  first  they  had 
come  to  pay  a  visit  there  because  commerce  and  political 
reasons  had  brought  Ihem  to  [be  world-city  :  so  it  had 
been  already  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  Others  again 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  their  native  country'  as 
slaves,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  were  hardly  found 
suitable  and  often  received  [heir  freedom  or  even  were 
invested  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citiiens.  So,  in 
particular,  shortly  after  Ihe  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey  in  63  B.C.  By  Ciesnr  and  others  they  were 
shown  great  favour.      Under  Tiberius  they  were   ex- 
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polled  from  Rome  io  ihe  jeai  19  A.D.  and  partly 
emploj'ed  in  the  war  ogainsl  the  pimies  of  SariliiiiB. 
Under  Claudius  about  49  A,o,  Ihey  were  again 
banished.  Under  Nero  it  would  seem  they  enjoyed  no 
small  power  and  influence.  (For  details  see  SchUrer. 
C/n'l,  1898,  3^8-36  and  specially  the  iiieraiure  referred 
to  ihere  on  p.  aB,  n.  70  ;  cp  Eifi".  20  jaj-jjo  [1886]). 
On  this  Jewisb  soil  the  earliest  Roman  Christianity, 

ID  Aa»  ^^'"^  '^''  ■"i'l'llE  of  'tifi  fif*'  century.  The 
■  *«•■  oldest  distinct  lrai;e  of  its  beginnings  is 
found  in  Suetonius  (Claad.  35).  where  he  sa}-s  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  that  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome 
on  account  of  their  persislent  turbulence  under  the 
instigation  of  Chrcslus  ('Judiieos  impulsore  Chreslo 
assidue  lumultuantes  Roma  eipulii';  cp  Christian, 
S  6  iii.).  The  banishment  of  Ihe  Je*s  (Acts  18  a  and 
Dio  Cassius  60  6),  although  probably  in  the  event  not 
judged  expedient  or  perhaps  even  possible,  and  in  any 

In  troubles  and  disturbances  which  had  arisen  among 

the  Jews  ■  impulsore  Chreslo'— i.r.,  at  the  inslance  or 

with  the  help  of  Chrestus.      This  Chreslus  was.  to  judge 

by  the  manner  of  speech  of  those  days,  no  other  than 

(Jesus)  Christ ;   his  person  and  work,  the  views  and 

eipM:ta(ions  connected  with  him,   and  his  cause  were 

what  led  Claudius  to  seek  to  remove  the  Jews  who  had 

thus  become  troublesome.      Now,   though  the  exact 

year   in   which    this  resolution   u-as  come   to   by   the 

emperor   is   uncertain,    if  we  remember   thai   at    the 

beginning  of  his  reign  (41-54  A.D.)  he  was,  according 

to  Joscphus  {Ant.  xix,  ii-i),  favourably  inclined  to  the 

Jews,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  somewhat  later  date — let  us 

say  with  Schiirer  (3a/ )  and  others,  the  year  49  A.  D. 

In  that  case  the  movement  we  are  supposing,  and  its 

procuring    cause,    the    first    systematic    preaching    of 

Christianity  in   Rome,  can  have  begun  some  months 

or  years  previously.      We  must  leave  open  the  question 

as  to  whether  at   a  still  earlier  dale  some  converts, 

in  the  course  of  pilgrimages  to  Jenisalem  or  through 

the  agency  of  third  parlies  in  their  adopted  country. 

may  not  have  been  won  for  the  new  confession  and 

the  expectations  connected  with  iL      Rome  had  already 

for  a  long  lime  been  a  favourite  and  much  frequented 

harbour  for  new  ideas  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

With  the  date  thus  arrived  at  for  the  founding  of  the 

Christian  church  in  Rome  it  agrees  tolerably  well  that  a 

11    qii,-,„i_  .»  wrilermanyyearslater,  inActs28ij-)8, 

A^^^TS,™  ™"l'i  ^'■ll"p"l'  as  if  Ihe  new  sccl 
Acta  and  Eom,  ,^^  ^_^^^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^  -^^  ,^^  ^,^^1^ 

capital  when  P.iul  first  proclaimed  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  Jews  there,  and  that  another  writer — 
the  author  of  Romans — did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
Ihroiighoul  his  work  that  at  thai  very  time  there  had 
already  been  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  believers  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  Christian  thouglit  and  practice. 
When  these  books  were  writteu  the  days  of  the  first 
founding  of  a  church  in  Rome  were  already  so  far 
removed  that  in  different  circles  divergent  representa- 
tions were  given  regarding  il.  though  ihere  was  some 
danger  of  misrepresents  lion.  'Luke'  Is  wrong 
because  he  does  not  take  account  of  the  existence  of 
any  Christian  church  at  Rome  before  the  apostle  Paul 
had  made  his  voice  heard  there.  The  Pauline  writer. 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  as  knowing  that  before  his  arrival  among 
them  the  faith  of  Ihe  Roman  Christians  was  already 
'proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  world'  (Rom. 
IB),  and  in  817  il  is  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
whereunio  they  have  been  delivered.  Both  the  one 
view  and  the  other  may  well  be  questioned  as  strict 
history.  Both  writers  make  it  manifest  (hat  they  no 
longer  know  the  true  position  of  matters  so  for  as 
details  are  concerned.     At  ihe  same  time  (hey  conlirm. 

arrived  ai  ;  al  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the 
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founding  of  the  church  al  Rome  belonged  to  a  con- 
siderably remote  pasl  and  at  that  distance  of  timecould, 
speaking  broadly,  be  connected  with  a  delineation  of  tbe 
period  when  Paul  was  setting  out  for,  or  had  arrived  at, 
Ihe  metropolis  of  tbe  empire. 

The  nearer  determination  of  the  date  is  to  be  sought 
in  such  data  as  (1)  the  tradition  regarding  Paul's  plans 
la  Fttrtlwr  "'"'  "^fe™™  '°  ^  journey  to  Spain,  by 
dabT^  ""J'  °^  '*""'='  *^"=  "■  <^liri5lian  church 
no  longer  needed  to  be  founded  (Rom, 
15.8/  cp  iClem.  55-7I;  (=)  the  iradhion  of  Paul's 
death  al  Rome,  whether,  as  the  ordinary  reckoning 
64,  as    Erbes  thinks,   on   33rd  Feb.   63.  or 


s  >-et   c 


cily  determined,  shortly  befor< 
neclion  with  the  persecution  of  die  Christians  in  tbe 
summer  of  64 ;  (3)  all  that  relates  to  the  fact  ot  the 
persecution  of  Ihe  Christians  at  Rome  by  Nero;  (4) 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Church  of  Rome '  as  the  writer 
of  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  (5}  the 
activity  of  Marcion  and  Valentinut  among  the  Chrisliani 
al  Rome  ;  (6)  all  that  tradition  tells  us  of  the  establish- 
ment of  B  bishop's  see  at  Rome  by  Ihe  apostlei 
Peter  and  Paul  ;^-a  very  large  series  of  testimonies 
continuously  assuring  us,  each  in  its  own  way,  that  the 
founding  of  a  Christian  church  at  Rome  goes  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  character  of  this  church  w.is,  to  begin  with,  no 
other  than  was  10  be  ejtpected  from  its  origin  within  Ihe 

01  onnreli.  ^  fathers  of  tbe  Christian  community 
at  Rome  has  here  again  truly  said  thai  those  who 
believed  confessed  Christ  and  held  fast  by  the  law  (' ex 
quibus  [Judieis]  hi  qui  crediderani,  tradiderunt  Romanis 
ul  Christum  profitenles  legem  aervnrent').  In  this 
there  is  no  'exaggeration'  as  Sanday  and  Headlam 
(p.  35,  n.  3)  have  thought.  They  indeed  could  hardly 
have  thought  otherwise  as  long  as  they  were  dominated 
by  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Whoever  deems  himself  bound  Io  maintain  thai  belief 
must  inevitably  assume  (hat  already,  before  Romans 
was  written  by  Paul — on  the  ordiruuy  reckoning,  that  is 
to  say,  before  59  a.  d.— there  were  to  be  mei  with  in 
Rome  two  divergent  types  of  Christian  faith  and  profes- 
sion, the  Jewish- Christian  and  Ihe  Pauline.  Such  an 
one  cannot  avoid  facing  the  question :  What  was  the 
church  of  Rome  al  that  time?  Jewish  -  Christian  7 
I>auline  ?  Mixed  ?  Yet  all  the  while  he  is  well  aware— 
or  the  discovery  is  ever  anew  forced  upon  him— ihat  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  Ihe  question  can  be  given.  Some 
texts  speak  very  clearly  for  the  view  that  the  church  in 
question  consisled  of  former  gentiles,  whilst  others  say 
die  exact  opposite — lhat  it  w.ts  composed  of  former 
Jews  (see  Romans,  g  8;  van  Manen.  Paulas. 2 i}-'i 
1M-7).  Yet  we  cannot  hold  with  Sanday-Kendlam 
(p.  xxvi)  end  others  the  theory  that  it  w.is  a  '  mixed  ' 
chureh.  To  such  a  theory  can  be  applied  to  tbe 
full  what  these  scholars  remark  in  another  connec- 
tion; '  there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  state  of  things,'  which 
moreover  would  compel  us,  contrary  to  tbe  manifest 
intention  of  the  writer,  to  think  of  '  Iwo  distinct  churches 
In  Rome,  one  Jewish -Christian,  the  other  Gentile- 
Christian,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  only  10  the  taller.' 

Any  one  who,  on  the  other  h.-ind,  has  been  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  axiom  of  the  genuineness  and  has 
BBtisfied  himself  ot  Ihe  pseudepigraphical  character  ot 
this  writing  of  a  later  time  (see  Romans)  no  longer  feels 
his  hands  lied  by  Ihe  various  impossible  attempts  that 
have  been  made  Io  answer  Ihequestions  proposed.  He 
is  no  longer  perplexed  by  that  other  troublesome 
question  :  How  are  we  to  explain  Ihe  fact  that  nowhers 
in  history  has  there  remained  any  trace  of  the  existence 
of  an  important  Pauline  community  in  Rome,  after  Ihe 
apostle's  epistle  had  been  sent  thilber?  He  lakes  no 
notice  of  all  ideas  of  this  sort,  the  pictures  suggested 
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in  the  epislle  of  tbe  outuaid  appearance  and  inward 
semblance  of  the  Chrislian  church  in  Rome  in  the  days 
before  Paul  could  possibly  have  preached  ibere — as 
being  nol  leoderings  of  historical  actuality  but  pictures 
of  a  past  that  never  had  been  real,  altempis  to  repte- 
stni  Ibe  old-Christian  period  after  many  decades  had 
passed  Such  a  student  holds  fast  by  tbe  seemingly 
insigniAcant  phrase,  wl '  ' 


■  by 


49A.D.)v,-. 
accepted  a 


cepiioi 


fhom    the  Jews  in    Rome, 

the  liays  of  Claudius  {ai, 

■   by  the  pielty  generally 


a  Chris 


n  Church  al 


It  of  the  faith  and  hfe,  (he  active 
exertions,  of  "  Jen-5  and  proselytes  '  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christ  ;  by  what  Ambrosiasler  has  said,  with 
equal  sobriety  and  justice— that  Jews  living  in  Rome  in 
the  days  of  ihe  apostles  had  taught  their  brethren  lo 
confess  Christ  and  lo  hold  last  by  the  law. 

In  other  words,  the  church  in  Rome  was  originally' 
Jewish -Christian,  and  probably  long  remained  so. 
14.  Jawish.  *J''"'*''3"y  more  liberal  ideas  crept 
ChristiuL 


wholly  or  partially 


still  n 

thought  new  id 
may  h, 


thanks  perhaps  to  the  influence  c 

Judaism,  but  tha 
every  sphere 


made 


of 
1  Rome.     Whether  Paul 


workw 


IS  but  not  to  any  work 
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ante  of  the  light  it  slwds  on  ine  events  oi  me  years  mi- 
roediately  preceding  jgA.D.  in  Rome,  really  draws  over 
them  all  an  almost  impenetrable  veil.  It  gives  surpris- 
ing glimpses  into  the  history  of  Ihe  development  of  Ihe 
church  in  tbe  direction  of  greater  freedom,  the  emanci- 
paLinn  of  Christianity  from  Ihe  dominion  of  Ihe  law.  but 
all  from  a  remote  distance  in  space,  probably  from  the 
East — Antioch  or  somewhere  else  in  Syria,  it  may  be.  or 
perchance  Asia  Minor — at  all  events,  a  long  way  oS 
and  in  a  distinctly  later  lime.  In  reality,  in  Ihe 
iwonhy  tradition  there  is  no 
II  this,  but  on  Ihe  contraj?, 
^  unmistakable  proof  that  Paulinism  at 
Rome  though  (i. )  it  struggled  for  a  time  for  the  victory 
in  the  days  of  Marcion  {oi.  140  a.d.  ),  (ii. )  never  really 
took  permanenl  root  there,  and  never  was  other  than  an 

i.  That  Paulinism  flourished  in  some  degree  at  Rome 
is  very  certain,  as  we  may  safely  infer:  (a)  from  the 
Hay  in  which  it  is  throughout  presupposed  in  Romans 
(written  probably  about  iio  A.D.  ;  see  Romans,  §  33) 
that,  before  his  firsl  visit  to  the  capital,  Paul  already  had 
there  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  followvis.  of  whom  a 
whole  series  is  mentioned  by  name  in  I63-1;,  and 
who  already  for  a  long  time  bad  been  instructed 
in  his  distinctive  type  of  doctrine  (fiij);  (f)  from 
tbe  support  as  well  as  the  opposition,  which  Marcion 
met  with  in  Rome,  in  various  capacities,  and  not  least 
of  all  as  advocate  of  his  '  Aposile,"  the  Paul  of  the 
epistles  ;  (f(  from  the  friendly  relation  between  Peter 
and  Paul  presupposed  in  '  i  Peter,'  probably  written  al 
Rome,  in  evidence  of  which  relation  we  point  not  only 
to  tbe  Pauline  form  of  Ihe  WTiting  and  to  the  mention, 
at  Ihe  end,  ofStlvanus  and  of  Mark  (cp  a  Peler  3 1  j/ ).  but 
aiso  and  chiefly  to  the  strongly  PauUne  character  of  Ihe 
contents ;  (rf)  from  Ihe  liberal  spirit  of  the  gospel 
accor;ling  10  Mark,  probaUy  also  written  at  Rome, 
along  with  which  perhaps  that  according  to  Luke  may 
also  be  named  :  (<■)  from  the  honour  with  which 
'  Clement '  as  spokesman  of  Ihe  church  at  Rome  writes 
'  toibe  Corinthians 'concerning  Paul  (i  Clem.  Bs-j  47  i), 
and  more  than  once  declares  that  he  is  influt.'nced  by 
Ibe  reading  of  his  '  epistles  ' ;  {/)  from  the  mention  of 
Paul  along  with  Peter  as  a  teacher  of  authority  by 
■  Ignatius '  in  his  epistle  to  the  Roman*  ( '  I  do  not  com- 
mand you  as  Peter  and  Paul  did,'  I3) ;  (g)  from  Ihe 
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wide  currency  of  the  later  tradition  of  Ihe  founding  of 
the  Christian  church  al  Rome  by  '  Peter  and  Paul.' 

ii.  Paulinism  was.  however,  only  partially  successful,  as 
is  no  less  clearly  evideni :  (o)  from  the  way  in  which 
in  Romans  Paul  now  admonishes  the  Jews  |chaps.  1-8, 
paisim,  and  especially  irj-xj)  and  now  shows  them 
the  greatest  deference  (chaps.  9-11  faisim,  especially 
3i/.  9i-5l0i};  (*}  from  the  opposition  met  with  by 
Marcion  in  Rome  which  ended  in  his  expulsion  from 
the  new  religious  community ;  (f )  from  the  position 
of  Ihe  name  of  Paul  in  tlie  younger  tradition — already 
in  'Clement'  and  "Ignatius'  —  after  that  of  Peier ; 
(d)    from   the   spirit   of  works    brought  out  at    Rome 

which  is  the  so-called  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  spirit  there  breathed,  noluith- 
slanding  the  reverence  exprewed  for  '  Paul '  and 
Ihe  deference  occasionally  paid  to  the  principles 
inaugurated  by  him,  is  much  more  of  a  Jewish -Christian 
character  than  one  that  testifies  lo  warm  sympathy  with 
Ihe  gospel  of  freedom  ;  rather  one  that  is  slowly  gravi- 
tating toward  the  left  than  one  that  is  averse  10  the  right 
in  principle  ;  a  conciliatory  and  advancing  spirit,  if  you 
will,  yet  rather  in  many  respects  showing  hngering  aitnch- 
ment  to  the  old  than  still  standing  with  both  feet  upon 
Ihe  basis  of  Ihe  law.  firmly  tooted  in  Judaism,  filled 
with  Ihe  rich  contents  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  a  word, 
a  spirit  that  in  its  inmost  nature  is  becoming  Catholic, 

The  Christian  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  beginnings  a 
shoot  from  Ihe  Jewish  stock,  in  the  course  of  years  took 
18  OrBdnal  "P  ^"^  assimilated  elements  thai  were 
bI^mT  ''fous'it  to  it  from  other  quarters  :  from 
ODMIg*.  iji^  East,  ftnd  particularly  from  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  lis  power  of  adaptation  was  of  great  use 
to  it  in  regard  10  those  elements  in  Ibe  new  faith  which 
were  originally  strange  in  it  and  were  at  borne  rather  in 
tbe  more  developed  circles  of  Paulinism.  but  in  adapting 
itself  the  origin^  power  of  the  Pauline  spiritual  move- 
ment was  in  many  respects  Liken  away.      In  Ihe  course 

150  A.D. — the  character  of  the  church  al  Rome,  from 
beingJewish-Christian  with  occasional  deviations  towards 
the  right  and  towards  Ihe  tefl,  had  become,  we  shall  nol 

later  date — i.i..  about  Ihe  middle  of  the  second  century 
—it  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Marcion.  who  was  excommunicated  afterwards.  Mnrcion 
Ihe  eager  and  serious  advocate  of  '  Paul '  who  had  already 
probably  some  years  before  become  known  to  i<  by  means 
of  the  '  epistles.'  It  had  at  Ihe  same  lime  come  into 
touch  with,  among  others,  thai  highly  gifted  teacher,  well 
nigh  lost  in  broad  and  deep  speculations,  alternately 
held  in  reverence  and  covered  with  scorn,  the  gnostic 
Valentinus.  It  had  learned  10  listen  to  preachers  of 
repentance  like  Hermas  who.  eminenlly  practical, 
sought  to  win  it  be/ore  all  things  else  to  the  urgent 
duly  of  conversion.  Bui,  however  divergent  may  have 
been  the  paths  by  which  it  was  so  dissimilarly  led  by 


and  deeper  experience  of  the  fruits  of  faith  as  ihat 
translated  itself  into  a  genuine  Christian  life.  Ihe 
structure  as  carried  out  appeared  always,  in  spite  of 
the  multifarious  and  manifold  additions,  to  rest  upon 
the  old  foundation — destined,  as  it  would  seem,  never 

which,  as  a  new  and  indispensable  element,  confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  had  been  added. 

How  this  Christian  community  al  Kome  was  originally 
governed  and  organised  can  probablybe  best  con  ieclured, 
,_ „._     in  the  absence  of  all  positive  informa- 

.l^^ysS;;"™.  'I «'»"« «"  ■*■■  '•"' »«" 

OonotJejiili,,^,,  ,,  k.™ %t  IX  .pMi  of  H.i 
'»«"'»"!'■  rellgta,  t.il™.l,ip  .t  ih.  J.W,  on,  ot 
which  it  arose.  Like  this  last  it  had  no  political  aims, 
and  consequently  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  those  who  al 
a  later  time  were  lo  be  called  luleis  and  leaders,  charged 
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with  the  care  oT  the  outward  lire  of  Christians  as  subjects 
of  the  suiie.  The  Jewish  '  Church,'  althoagh  it  can  be 
so  called  in  respect  o(  the  religious  confession  of  its 
adherents,  formed  no  unity  placed  under  the  leadership 
and  govemmeDI  of  a  single  council  or  of  one  head.  It 
was  made  up  ralher  of  a  great  number  of  separate  niid 
independent  congregations  {aarayvyali,  each  having 
its  own  synagogue,  its  ovrn  council  {yepoviria}.  its  owo 
rulers  {ifxarr't),  who  also  sometimes  at  least,  were 
partly  called  'elders'  (w/Ko^iir-tpoil,  and,  whether  for 
life  (aii  plov)  or  for  a  limited  period,  were  chosen  at 
the  lieginning  of  the  Jewish  civil  year  (in  September), 
They  were  charged  with  the  general  leadership  of  the 

with  the  special  office  of  chief  of  the  synagogue 
(d/j>:'i""'''T"'V*'}-  T^^  language  employed  was  Greek, 
as  indeed  the  whole  constitution  with  rulers  (ipxtvm) 
and  councila  [yipoivi<u},  so  far  as  form  was  con- 
cerned, seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  civil 
oi^nlsation  usual  in  Greek  cities  (see  SchUrer,  Dir 
Gimdndeviifaiiun^dtr/uiitii  in  Horn,  iSyg.andG/yt'l, 
3,  pp.  44-S'  [■898]). 

The  Christian  Church  also,  we  may  safely  take  for 

granted,  very  soon  after  its  members  had  been  excom- 

18.  Of        municaled,  or  had  voluntarily  wilhdra' 

(j,^^^    from  the  Jewish  synagogues  '      " 

ro.J™h        ^'■'*  ""="  O""  centres,  with  a  government 

°^"'^       proper  .0  themselves  (modelled  mainly, 

SO  far  as  form  was  concerned,  on  that  which  Ihey  had 

left  at  the  call  of  religious  principle  and  duty),  thdr 

own  places  of  meeting  ((Tuvayiiryai),   Iheir  own  rulers 

{ipXWTtt),   who  are  often  called  elders  {rptvfiiTtfm). 

This  was  what  happened  elsewhere  throughout  the  cities 

of  the  Dispersion.     Why  not  also  in  Rome?    Acts  calls 

the  rulers   'elders'   (ir^ffjSiJTirpoi)  in  lljo  14a3  2O17: 

whenever  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of,    where  the  apostle* 

are  regarded  as  having  lived  and  laboured,   we  read 

of  'apostles  and  elders'  (1534633  I64).  just  as  the 

same   writer   elsewhere   when   referring    lo    (he   rulers 

(apKiwTo)  of  the  Jews  speaks  of  their   'elders'  (2i7 

*s8=3  a.i23M  24.  25.J).     For  the  rest,  in  Acts  we 

mtinitics,  iusi  as,  in  fact,  of  the  community  thai  arose 
ing  more  is  said 
e  (2830/).     In 

in  this  connection  by  the  Christians  al  Rome,  except 
in  a  single  passage  where  allusion  is  made  10  '  him  that 
wa\ah' (i  wpaCrriiufos  :   128). 

I  Oem. ,  the  '  epistle '  of  the  '  church  of  God '  at 
Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  has  more  10  say.  The  church 
(ll  itit^Tivla)  comes  before  us  as  a  unity  embracing  all 
believers  within  the  boundaries  of  a  definite  locality  ; 
so  in  the  opening  wortls  and  also  in  41]  476  (cp  a  Clem. 
2i  14 II  41).     We  are  not  precluded  from  thinking  that, 

various  circles  or  congregations  within  the  larger  whole 
which  comprehended  the  whole  body  of  the  Eaithful. 
The  suppo»lion  iinds  support  when  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  occurrence  of  divergent  ideas  and 
practices  with  regard  10  the  choice  of  officials  is  spoken 
of.  Some  consider  themselves  free  in  their  choice  ;  but 
others,  irvcluding  the  writer,  hold  themselves  bound  (o 
tradition  and  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  holders 
of  spiritual  offices  as  long  as  they  have  not  disqualified 
themselves  by  misconduct  (cp  I3  83  2U  42  44  58i|. 
True,  this  applies,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  in  the 
first  instance  and  especially,  only  to  the  CoHnthiaos 
who  are  being  addressed,  Inil  yel  also  lo  the  Romans 
who  are  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  plural  number 
(cp  7i;  see  Old-Christian  Litekatube,  |  34). 
The  most  obvious  explanation  is  10  be  found  in  the 
supposition  that  the  divergent  views  and  practices 
referred  to  were  found  in  the  different  circles  ot  congre- 
gations (ii-irXixrfai)  within  the  bounds  of  the  one  church 
— i  ^(jtXijffia— whether  (hat  of  Rome  or  thnt  of  Corinth. 
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Howerer  that  may  be,  '  the  church '  had  its  rulers  or 
leaders  (ii7oil;«f«  ;  1 3)  just  as  had  the  Jews  {S25),  the 
Egyptians  (51j),  and  others  (373  65i  flOi).  They  are 
usually  called  'eldeis'  {rpif^inpoi ;  I3  3?  216  44$ 
476  54;.  57..  cp  aaem.l73s).  but  in  one  instance, 
Ibougb  in  no  difTerent  sense,  'overseers'  {iriaKoroi) 
and  'deacons'  {Siitcm,  I24/.,  cp  41.  GO3),  chained 
with  the  sacred  service  {Xtirovpyla.  41 .  44»/.  6),  They 
were  'ministering'  (XetroupyolWo  ;  4fl3)  just  as  in 
their  manner  were  the  Jews  (32i  40),  Enoch  (9i), 
Aaron  (434).  the  angels  of  God  (34;/).  In  this  service 
or  ministry  were  included,  or  at  least  came  tmder  Iheir 
superintendence,  (1)  the  reading  of  scripture  (4  71"^ 
or  ol  Itpal  T|U0iil)— the  OT  as  we  now  know  it  and 
whatever  other  writings  were  at  that  time  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  it :  also  Christian  writings  such  as  Paul's 
'  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians '  and  other  treatises,  including 
I  and  a  Clem,   (cp  a  Oem.  19.   15i  ITs  iClem.47i 

dSa  7i,  Old-Christian  Litekatuke,  S§  3-4 ;  Herm. 
fit.  ii.  I3  4i  Eus.  /iEii.25B  ilLSBj)— (3)  exhortation 
(cp  t  Clem,  fiassim}  and  (3)  prayer  (i  Clem.  593-61 
3  Clem.  2.).  AU  of  these,  as  v,-ith  the  Jews,  at  Icisl 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  were 
performed  in  Greek. 

Of  a  monarchical  government  of  the  Church  there  is 
as  yel  no  trace  in  i  and  3  Clem.  Neither  is  there  any 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermns  which,  like  the  Epistles  of 
Clement,  knows  only  of  elders  ( Fii.  iL  4 »  3  "i-lB)  and 
overseers,  along  with  'teachers'  and  'deacons'  (Cm. 
iit.61  Sim.  ix,  27a)-  1^^  oldest  traces  of  monarchical 
church  government  in  Rome  are  met  with  in  the  seven 
epistles  of  '  Ignatius'  which  were  probably  written  there 
aixnit  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  in  (he 
earliest  Ibts  of  Roman  bishops  — little  (rustworthy 
though  these  are  in  their  substance,  and  put  together  in 

was  then  coming  into  being,  or  had  recently  come  to  be 
important.  They  do  not  go  farther  tock  than  10 
Anicetus,  and  were  probably  drawn  up  under  hi^ 
successor  Soter.  about  170  A.D,  (see  Harnack,  ACL 
ii.  1  1897,  pp.  70-331,  esp.  pp.  144-30S.  See,  further. 
Ministry). 

If  the  question  be  asked,  linally,  as  to  the  influence 
and  importance  of  (he  Christian  church  at  Rome,  it  was 
1..  Iap<nUn«  ™».  ""''  ""^"'>  '^  ""i  "'.'  L". 


"  decades,  not  to  be  compared  with 
'"  of  Ihechurchat  Jerusalem 

at  ofolher  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minc^. 


■itb 


only  gradually  ii 
century  that  a  change  iti  this  respect  came  about,  under 
the  influence  of  great  historical  events  such  as  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  the  rebuilding  of  that  cily  as 
^lia  Capiiolina  under  Hadrian  {see  jEHt;sALEii, 
§3  33/1.  and  the  continual  process  by  which  the  West 
manifested  its  preponderance  over  the  Easl.     In  all  this 


:  itself  ft 


■he  f 


Christian  Church  at  Rome  in  (be  centre  of  Gneco- 
Roman  civilisation ;  (he  inborn  inclination,  and  (he 
corresponding  aptitude,  of  what  had  been  (he  Gentile 
element  in  the  new  church,  lo  lead  and  soon  lo  dominate 
believers  who  had  their  homes  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
unbelievers ;  and  last,  certainly  not  least,  whatever  (ha( 

towards  its  inlemal  growth  and  its  eKtemal  prestige. 
In  this  connection  we  may  particularly  specify :  (he 
accession  nol  merely  of  slaves  and  people  of  the  lower 
orders  but  also  of  rich  and  often  infiuenlial  persons, 
sometimes  even  from  the  immediate  entourage  ot  the 
emperor  :  the  courage  shown  by  manyrs  there  as  else- 
where ;  (he  leal  of  outstanding  personalilies  such  as 
Valentinus  and  Marcion ;  the  activity  of  efficient  men 
such  as  '  Clemen! '  and  '  Ignatius '  in  labouring  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  labour 
expended  on  various  sides  (o  advance  far  and  near  the 
cause  of  knowledge,  of  Cbrisdaa  practice,  of  edification, 
of  consolation. 
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MaTaon  taJd  the  foundations  of  a  recognition  of  a 
wTilien  norm  of  miih,  of  belief  (jcuwt  r^i  dXi^(la(, 
90.  Chriatlui  ^'    xfffTeut).    one    gospel    and    ten 

jjj^^j^jj^j^  Pauline  Epistles  (ri  EieyyiXwF  lal 
6  'AwiOToXoi  [Ti'AroaniKiKir]!.  which 
the  church  as  it  grew  Catholic  soon  spiead  lai  and 
wide  and  accepted — along  with  the  older  tradition — 
as  Ibe  touchstone  of  truth.  Into  this  (ecclesiastical) 
canon  Rome,  according  to  the  list  discovered  and 
puUished  in  modem  limes  by  Muralori,  introduced  a 
larger  collection  of  Old-Christian  writings  differing  but 
slightly  m  extent  from  the  NT  as  that  was  finally  fixed 
ly  well-nigh  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Marcion  also 
wrote  an  onhodoily  conceived  'Epistle' and  •Antitheses' 
or  'Separation  of  Law  and  Gospel'  {Aniilhesa  or 
Stparalio  Irgis  <l  eiiangflii) ;  Valenlinus  was  the  author 
of  'EiMStles.'  'Homilies.'  and  ■Psalins.'  Some  un- 
known BTiIer  prepared  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark ; 
•  Clement.'  (wo  '  epistles  '  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
the  first  is  a  '  Treatise  eonceming  Peace  and  Harmony ' 
(trrtv^a  wtpi  tlfiJunit  nil  iiiopoiai),  conceived,  according 
to  iis  own  description  of  itself  (63i).  in  the  inieresis  of 
peace  in  the  churches,  and  especi.ally  in  the  matter  of 
Ibe  election  of  elders,  and  the  second  is  an  '  Exhoriation 
concerning  conlincnce'  (Su/i^ouXta  wtfii  ^yKporriat, 
ISi).  Hennas  wrote  his  Shepherd  lo  stir  up  all  to 
repentance;  'Ignatius'  composed  his  '  Epislles'  upon 
loi-e  for  the  promotion  of  martyrdom  and  on  behalf  of 
right  views  in  doctrine  and  in  life.  He  and  others 
contributed  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  their  own  as 
well  as  other  churches,  where  their  epislles  wcrediligencly 
read.  Thus  (be  Roman  leaders  exercised  influence  in 
ever-widening  circles,  and  opened  up  Ihe  way,  often 
quite  unconsciously,  tor  the  spiritual  predominance  of 
their  fellow-believera  abroad.  From  Ihe  middle  of  (he 
second  century  another  element  that  had  no  small 
influence  also  was  the  effort  after  a  one-man  government 
of  the  church,  first  on  (he  part  of  Rome  alone,  but 
afterwards  also  on  that  of  others  who  afterwards 
associated  themselves  with  it  in  this.  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna,  seeking  for  comfort  at  the  hands  of  Aniceius 
of  Rome  in  Ibe  mailer  of  orthodox  observance  of  Easter, 
still  knows  how  to  mainiain  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  in  another  direction  than  that  prescribed  to  him. 
Bui  oik  of  his  successors  in  the  Asia  Minor  controversy 
of  the  Quartodecimatts,  Polycrales  of  Ephesus,  was 
excommunicated  by  Victor  of  Rome  emd  cut  off  from 
the  fellowship  of  Ihe  faiihfiil  (see  Baur,  Das  ChHslenthum 
■r.  d.  CirisIL  Kinhe  dtr  dni  ErsUn  Jakrh.  1853. 
ppi  141-157).  in  this  manner  the  preponderance  and 
authoriutiveness,  and  ultimately  the  supremacy,  of  the 
church  of  Rome  had  already  come  lo  be  recognised  in 
the  East  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
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The  lopogiaphy  ud  hiitofy  of  Rome  end   o 
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Destined    ' 

political  and 


in  of  Ihe  I 


play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
igious  history  of  the  Jews,  Ihe  Empire 
^^  came  inio  close  touch  with  them  for 
the  first  time  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolt  against  the  pouer  of  Syria, 
About  the  year  161  B.C.  Judas  the  Maccabee  having 
heard  of  Ihe  great  fame  of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy 
'  to  make  a  league  of  amity  and  confederacy  with  Ihem, 
and  that  they  should  take  the  yoke  from  them  ;  for  Ihey 
saw  thai  the  kingdom  of  Ihe  Greeks  did  keep  Israel  in 
bondage'  (i  Macc.81/:  ;  cp  a  Maccllj*,  Jos.  Ant. 
xii,  106  Justin363).  The  mis^on  was  successful;  but 
'  Judas  was  slain  (i  Mace.  fli'iS  ; 


ii.n.l 


■43    * 


;   allian 


^manlike  Jonathan  (1  Mace. 
12  1-4  ID  ;  JOS.  ^fii.  im,  oB).  On  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
Simon,  his  brother  and  successor,  like  his  predecessors, 
also  sent  to  Rome  lo  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship. 
The  ambassador,  this  time  Nunienius,  was  again 
successful,  and  '  the  Romans  issued  a  decree  to  all  the 
peoples  of  Ihe  East,  announcing  thai  they  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  friendship  with  Ihe  Jews'  (\V.  D. 
Morrison,  The  Jews  under  Homan  Rule.  13).  Hyrc.inus, 
again,  Simon's  son  and  successor,  after  Ihe  death  of 
Antiochus  (119  B.C.),  to  escape  paying  any  more  the 
tribute  which  the  Syrian  had  exacted,  sent  yet  another 
embassy  lo  Rome,  and  again  '  in  accordance  wiib  Ibe 
settled  principle  of  Roman  policy  in  ihe  East,  thejcuish 
mission  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner.  Iheir 
grievances  were  attentively  heard,  and  a  decree  «as 
issued,  ordering  the  Syrians  to  relinquish  their  claims 
lo  tribute,  and  declaring  void  whatever  Antiochus  had 
done  in  Judxa  in  opposition  to  previous  declarations 
of  the  senate  [Jos.  AnI.  xia.  92/]' (Morrison,  qn.  (//. 
16/).  After  this  several  causes  combined  toweaken 
the  power  of  the  Syrians,  so  that  the  Jews  no  longer 
had  any  cause  to  (ear  them. 

Such  were  Ibt  lim  r.biioni  of  die  lews  wilh  Ih<  Roman 
Empiie,  if  we  ire  ID  trusi  Iradidon:  but  n  Klorriwn  ■eain 
ob«rvej(i<)), 'wnie  oflhe«.ii  ■    - 


Wbil 
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Ihe  Roman  Empire  was 
more  Imperialistic,  wilhin  ibe  Jeivi^h  nation  was  arising, 
a.  Jflwiah  '*'™"e''  ""  play  of  new  ideas,  that  spirit 
^JZ^^t  of  fa^lon  which  was  10  rend  it  asunder 
party-iplrlt.„^„  in  ihe  face  of  a  common  foe  (see 
Sadducees,  Schibks  and  Pharisees  ;  cp  Israel). 
See  again  on  the  history  of  the  period  Maccabees. 
and  jANN,4:t'$.  The  disputes  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  did  not  end  with  words;  in  the  contest 
between  Ihe  soldiers  of  Aleiiander  and  the  Pharisees 
much  blood  was  spill.  The  struggle  went  on  through- 
out the  reign  of  Alexander,  though  towards  Ihe  end 
he  was  able  to  sulidue  the  Pharisees  and  their  allies 
the  Syrians ;  it  continued  during  the  reign  of  Slalonie 
Alexandra  (78-69  B.C.),  In  which  John  Hyrcanus,  one 
of  Alexander's  sons  was  content  to  act  .-is  high  priest; 
and  into  the  reign  of  Arislobulus  (69-63  B.r.|, 
Alexander's  other  son.  It  sapped  the  strength  of  Ihe 
nation  so  that  it  was  ready  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a 
power  thai  aimed  at  eipansion.  When  Ihe  Romans, 
who  for  a  time  had  been  otherwise  occupied,  again 
turned  their  attention  to  the  East,  having  been  roused  to 
ion  by  Ihe  revolt  of  Mithridates.  king  of  Pi 
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the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  people  Ihat  had  wantonly 
reduced  itself  to  a  stale  of  miserable  weakness,  il  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  ihe  Roman  Empire  should 
be  further  extended.  Another  civil  war  in  Palestine 
(66  B.C.)  gave  Pompey  his  opportunity.  Hyrcanus, 
Influenced  by  the  stjiemer  .Aniipater,  had  plotted  to 
4158 
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ovenhrow  Aristobulus.  When,  however,  the  Pharisees, 
assisled  by  the  Nabaleans,  were  besieging  Aristobulus 
iu  the  temple,  Marcus  Scauras,  one  of  Pompey's 
lieulenanis.  appeared  on  Ihe  scene,  put  an  end  to  the 
fighl,  and  set  Arisiobulus  on  the  throne  for  a  time  at 
least.  The  slruggle  between  the  iwo  brothers  sooi^ 
broke  out  again.  This  lime  Aristobulus.  having 
offended  the  Romans,  k-os  beseged  by  them  in  Jeru- 
salem. With  the  help  of  the  Sadducees,  and  in  spile 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  was  able  lo  hold  out  against  the 
besiegers  :  but  in  [he  end  Pompey,  atlacking  him  on  a 
Sabbnth  (63  B.C.),  broke  through  and  inHicled  set-ere 

Jud.ta  was  then  regarded  as  a  conquered  province. 
We  may  venture  10  say  with  Morrison  that  the  new 
_  _,  arrangements  that  resulted  'were  on  the 

4;^^  whole  a  blessing  .0  the  peoples  of  the 
wJIr^-Ir  East,  who  were  rescued  from  chaos  and  m. 
***''"*'™' stability,  and  enabled,  after  years  of 
an.irchy,  lo  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace'  (+1).  Graeti 
{Hilt.  26;)  points  out  that  'the  Jud.isin  prisoners  thai 
had  been  dragged  lo  Rome,  were  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  community  destined  lo  carry  on  a  new  kind  of 
warfare  against  long  -  established  Roman  institutions, 
ultlmntely  to  modiiy  or  partly  to  deslroy  them.' 
Certainly  the  war  between  the  new  and  old  ideas  was 
to  go  on  uninternipledly  until  some  adjustment  could 
be  effected.      Under  the  Herods,  when  the  Jews  were 


again 


allow 


the  adoption  of  Hellenic  culture  was  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  revolted  against 
It.  The  Jews  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
half-Jewish  rulers.  At  the  request  of  the  people  them- 
selves they  were  at  length  put  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  ■  Wilh  ihe  return  of  Jud^a  to  a  Roman 
administration  begins  the  prelude  of  Ihe  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Je\vish  people — perhaps  the  most 
shocking  tragedy  known  to  Ihe  history  of  Ihe  world ' 
(Cornill,  //ist.  tf  Ihe  Ptople  of  Isratl.  259).  The 
tragedy  was  due  lo  Ihe  refusal  of  a  large  section 
amongst  the  people,  such  as  the  Pharisees,  the  Zealols. 
and  the  Sicarli,  10  accept  the  inevitable — Roman  rule 
and  the  spread  of  GriCco-Roman  ideas. 
Khw  Pompey'i  conquest  Jewish  hik]  Roaian  hi^lory  at« 

dealt  with  in  Iskael.  ||  Sj-iij,  Hbkdd,  Pilai  r,  Guvekshent, 
Jebusaleu,  SSLEUClDfi,  TliAUE,  and  other  special  articles. 

One  of  the  problems  of  history  is  to  discover  the 
precise  attitude  adopted  by  the  Romans  towards 
4.  Rome  ud  Judaism,  on  the  one  h.ind,  and  towards 
thTowSL  Christiamty  on  the  other.  We  know 
'^  that  important  concessions  were  made  10 
(he  Jews  and  that  on  the  whole  they  enjoyed  a  large 
m'easure  of  religious  liberty.  Unfortunately,  howe\-er, 
we  are  unable  to  treat  the  history  of  Josephus  or  Ihe 
narratives  of  the  NT  as  in  all  respects  hislotically 
accurate.  As  to  Josephus.  '  his  persistent  endeavour 
to  make  it  apparent  that  bis  people  were  actually  fnends 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  reality  look  up  arms  against 
them  unwillingly,  is  a  notable  example  of  hi*  colouring 
of  the  situallon.  and  compels  the  acceptance  of  his 
assertions  wilh  some  caution'  (Kiggs,  f/isl.  of  JeiuisK 
PiJpk,  145  :  cp  De  Quinecy,  Works.  7i3i./).  As  to 
Ihe  Gospels,  it  is  admitted  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  editorial  redaction.  Christianity  was  no  sudden 
growth.  It  arose  gradually,  and  only  made  its  way  by 
slow  degrees.  It  represents  the  result  of  that  inter- 
play of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  which  began  under 
the  UisPEKSiON  {q.v.).  Judaism,  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  thought,  had  undergone  during  the  disper- 
sion a  striking  change.  Later,  the  transition  from 
Ur^eco- Judaism  to  Christian  Judaism,  and  from  Ihe 
ideas  of  Philo  to  those  accredited  lo  Jesus,  was  easy 
and  natural.  Even  the  siricler  Judaism,  itself,  in  the 
person  of  Hillel.  helped  to  promote  the  new  develop- 
ment. The  process  was  accelerated  by  contact  with 
41 S9 
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Rome.     But  the  new  movement  at  first  met  with  no  very 
great  success.      Christian  Judaism  appealed  neither  to 

up   his   characteristic   riles ;    the   Gentile    would  not 

submit     to    purely    oriental    instituiiona        Chrislian 

Judaism  was  obliged  to  throw  off  more  of  its  oriental 

irappings.    Hence  arose  the  purely  Christian  movement. 

This  form  of  Chrbtianity  was  probably  represented  by 

the  primitive  Eospel.      But  the 

still  ai 

with  renewed  vigour,      Tlie  Roman  empire  ha 

a  world-empire;    everything  was  lending  t 

world -religion.       'Christianity'  had  long  be 

air.  or  in  other  words,  '  the  fulness  of  time  ba< 


Empirv  waj>  unixv 
lor  Chrbl'i  coming 


Edpi.  .  .    Ilie  uimle  foci  Iliai  ihe 

mullinj  from  Ihcm,  10  the  civil  urire  'tX 

IDurderoui  levolutioM.      Hencefjnh   they  v 
quietly  beneaih  Ihe  sheliET  of  ihe  Roman  pc 


(  hxrek  in  Ihl  Romiai  Emtirr,  cliap.  D,  I  6 ;  alw  Seeley, 
Ectt  Home,  1 1  J.  H.  Muirhead  in  Tkt  HiH.  Jeum.  1 153 
(Oct.  i«al.«efilici™ofKidds/'«Vn>>&je^;C.COTVrm/WK,- 
J.  M.  i.abta>Bn.  A  ShiH  Hill.  q/CiTisliaiUlxU^ii). 

Writing  of  the  state  of  the  world  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century',  Kenan  shows  (see  the  references  in  his 
notes)  that  'expanded  ideas  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  a  sympathy  with  humanity  at  large,  derived  for  the 

Ihe  broader  system  of  authority  and  the  less  confined 
education  which  bad  now  assunied  control.  Men 
dreamed  of  a  new  era  and  of  new  worlds.   .   .      Maxims 

earnestly  taught  ihe  abstract  notions  of  etiualiiy  and 
the  rights  01  men.  .  .  Love  for  the  poor,  sympathy 
for  all,  and  charily,  became  virtues,'  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  often  happens  during  a  period  of  transition. 
'  on  Ihe  whole,  the  middle  of  the  first  century  is  one  of 
the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history.'  Philosophers, 
however,  were  doing  much  to  bring  about  a  reforma- 
tion, and  '  there  w;is  as  much  grandeur  in  the  slruggle 
of  philosophy  in  the  first  century  as  in  that  of 
'"    '  -'    lily'  {The  AfosiL        •--■-■■- 
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ilruggle  of  ideas  was  going  on  within 
ana  Dctwecn  tne  two  reforming  agencies,  and  between 
both  and  the  popular  Roman  religion.  The  conflict 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
in  a  compromise,  in  the  evolution  of  a  religion  adapted 
and  adaptable  lo  iis  surroundings — in  other  words  in  (i 
paganised  Christianity. 

The  priniitire  gos|>els  seem  to  have  been  edited  and 
amplified  in  view  of  this  development.       We  have  in 

S.  Bonuma  la  °, 

ths  QoBpalB.  \ 
within  the  gospels,  on  the  whole  n 
really  took  place  at  the  rise  of  the  Christian  luovement, 
but  a  representation  coloured  and  suggested  by  the 
ideas  of  a  later  age.      Although    therefore  they  may 

ministraiion  in  Palestine,  we  can  hardly  trust  them 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Romans.  To  take 
suggest   f 
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ruling  Jews  were  almost  persistently  hostile 
lo  it  (es|iec.  Lk.  [cp  also  Acts] ;  cp  Ramsay.  IVat 
Ckriil  born  at  BclhLT bT  f.).  But  the  movement  was 
not  such  as  lo  appeal  to  Ihe  Roman  mind  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  name  of  its  founder  'appears  only  in 
profane  authors  of  a  hundred  years  later,  and  then  in 
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ID  indirecl  inuiner  .  .  .'  (Renan.  Lift  cf  Jiius,  cb.  2S). 
Wrilings.  such  as  Ihe  Gospels  and  the  Acls,  wriilen  in 
[he  mlenst.  or  to  explain  the  rise,  of  a  religious  move- 
rocnl,  are  especially  liable  to  be  influenced  by  bias  or 
teniJency.  so  that  there  is  e\'ery  reason  (o  treat  Ihera 
with  caution  and  criticaliy  to  examine  Iheii  sialemeats 
beFore  regarding  them  as  strictly  hisloricaL  In  pai- 
dcular.  the  accoanis  of  the  beirayal,  trial,  and  execution 
of  the  tiero,  whether  we  consider  the  part  played  by 
Ihe  Jews  or  by  the  Romans,  aie  very  diRicult  to  under- 
stand. We  might  naluraUy  suppose  ihat  Jesua  would 
b.iie  been  treated  by  the  Romans  as  a  political  oHeniler. 
Uelivetets  kepi  coming  Torword.  we  may  be  sure,  in 
ansuer  lo  Ihe  Jewish  eipecuiions.  The  Romans  would 
hardly  have  been  likely  lo  discriminale  between  die  new 
Messiah  and  other  agitators.  Elach  and  all  would  be 
regarded  equally  as  poUlically  dangerous  ;  die  career 
of  each  and  all  would  be  abruptly  terminated  as  soon 
as  ibe  outskirts  of  Ihe  cities  were  abandoned  and  an 
attempt  u-as  made  lo  openly  preach  *a  new  kingdom' 
in  the  DiarkeL'place.  We  have  examples  later  of  Ihe 
treatment  which  these  prophets  received. 

For  iDUanH,  10  quote  Comiirsfrapbic  description  </^ij^.  960), 
'a  nrbin  Theudoi  ,  .   .    had  BUDimoned  rbt  pcoplfl  10  ibc 

rrpcaiAl.  Fadus  »iit  (hiihvT  a  CDmfiany  of  civalry,  who 
tiniply  cut  lh(  p«oplr  dova  and  brought  the  bvad  of  llicudai 

It  is  ditficult  to  believe  Ihal  the  Romans  behaved  a3 
Ihey  are  reported  to  have  done  at  an  enrlier  date,  even 

were  rather  differeni.  Il  has  been  h.inded  down  again 
Ihat  Ihe  Jews  themselves,  or  a  section  of  them,  actually 
anticipated  Roman  action,  that  (hey  betrayed  Ihe 
autbur  of  the  new  movement  lo  the  Romans  and  u*ere 
themselves  alloxv^  lo  play  a  chief  pan  in  carrying  out 
his  death -sentence.  But  this  reptcsent.iiion  of  the 
Jewish  aitilude.  as  well  as  thai  of  Ihe  Roman 
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s  possible  off  the  shoulders  of  Ihe 
.  and  lay  it  on  the  Jews.  Tbe  pagan-Christian 
!Dt.  and  Ihe  widaiing  gap  between  Jews  and 
bristians,  would  give  rise  to  a  tendency  lo  say  as  little 
1  possible  in  disparagement  of  the  Romans,  and  as 
■■■      -      ■    ■  dium   on    th!   J(    -      -- 
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BOFB.  For  h/btt,  'lUlk.  and  nikpah.  see  Cord, 
and  for  'agmSn.  Joh41»  [40j6]  RV,  AV  'hook,'  see 
Rlsh,  a.  and  cp  Fish.  %  5.  n.  i.  col.  .539. 

B08E.  I.  (n^!I3n;  Arveoc.  Canl.2i;  krinON, 
Ii.35Ti-)is  now  usually  taken,  as  in  RV°«',  to  be  Ihe 


,    Colcki 

kindred  species.      The  Heb.  word,  hibassilclh.  i 

akin  10  Syr.  hamsatliythd,  the  meaning  of  whic 

assured  (Lciw,  174). 

Tbc  rendering  '1 


Af'rwe,' found  in  |Cimbland  other  Jewish  writers, 
on  mere  conicctun;  'hly' stands  ui  0,  Vg,,  Te. 
.  in  e»ch),  whil.1  '  nsrci™. "  i.  in  Tg.  onlant,. 
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i):  and  the  Aramaic  word 
Jgh.  of  couiH!.  thi>  ai^gmenl 
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RUBY 

of  cDlcticum  louad  in  Paltatlii*  an  *Buinei««t  by  Tiiniam 

9.  The  fi6Sor  is  referred  to  in  Wisd.  2B  {mi^^fuBa 
P4&dv  tiXi-iir).  Ecclus.24u  [>aj  S9i3  (t?),  and  COB  (ps 
■WW  ;  see  Schechter  and  Taylor).  'What  is  commonly 
called  the  '  Rose  of  Jericho,'  the  Aaaslatiia  Aitmalua, 
is  certainly  not  meant  by  Ben  ^ira.  when  be  speaks  of 
the  '  rose-planis  in  Jericho.'  In  all  these  passages  he 
apparently  meatis  uie  rhododendron  (Tristram,  AffS 
477;  cp  Schick. /"fi/^C,  1900,  pp.  63-65).  In  3  Mace. 
il}.  PtolEMais  (?.'■.]  is  called  ^ote^pov  [V'].  or  ^oJo- 
•piroi'  [A].  The  roses  of  E:gypt  are  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  poet  Martial. 

Grill  even  lindi  ihe  Hebrew,  or  more  ItHrlly,  New  Hehiew 

Thii  nay  be  right  (kc  col.  69));  but  cp  Siiddc, aii Ix.    On 
■ni,  '  ro<e,'  in  Mislina,  and  its  S>t.  and  Ar.  cognates,  tee  LOw, 

ROSE  (t^'l ;  pwc  (BAQ]),  according  lo  most,  is 
the  name  of  a  people  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  like  Meshech 
and  Tubal  (confidently  identified  with  Ihe  Moschi  and 
the  Tibareni).  tielonged  to  the  empire  of  GuQ  [g.v.] 
(Eiek.  38i/  39>).  li  is  verj'  strange,  however,  that 
all  the  names  of  peoples  in  Eiek.  38i-6,  eicept  Rosh 
and  Paras  (f.  s).  should  occur  in  Ihe  Table  of  Nations 
in  Gen.  10.  and,  from  Ihe  conjunction  of  Tints  with 
Meshech  and  Tubal  in  Gen.  lOi,  von  Hammer  long  ago 
plausibly  conjectured  the  identity  of  Tiras  and  Rosh. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Judith  'iij  the  '  sons  of  Rasses' 
if. v..  and  cp  TiHAs)  are  mentioned  directly  after  Put 
and  Lud,  end  it  is  natural  10  identify,  firsi,  Kasses  with 
Rosh,  and  then,  on  the  ground  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  the 
Lai.  MS.S.,1  Rasses  with  Tiras.  This  would  produce 
Ihe  reading  '  prince  of  Tiras. '  * 

This  is  decidedly  better  than  explaining  dk'i').  'chief 
prince  (of  Meshech,  etc.).'  as  RV°i'  and  Smend  (after 
Tg.,  Aq..  Jer,).  But  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  of 
Gog  appears  to  need  reconsideration  (see  Pkuphet, 
§  37),  If  il  is  true  thai  the  prophet  foretells  a  great  N. 
Arabian  invasion ,  we  must  suppose  Ihat  cKi.  like  o'l-n  and 
r-rw.  is  a  corruption  of  Asiur  (nirt).  Ihe  name  of  one 
of  the  peoples  in  N.  Arabia  bordering  on  the  old  Judahite 
territory.     Cp  Takshish.  Tikas. 

Winckler would  omit  K-bl  u  a  gloH  on  ^nh  ('chief);  but 


E0SH(BV-1;  pu,c[ADL]).aBenJamite  family  name 

(Gen.  46ii).      In  the  corresponding  list  in  Nu.  SOjS/ 

for  Ehi  Rosh  Muppim  we  find  Ahiram  Shephupham, 

nnd  the  three  names  probably  grew  out  of  the  two  either 

by  a  simple  Imnsposilion  of  the  letters  At  and  SA  (cp 

C.J.  Ball.  SHOT),  or  in  lomesuchway  OS  that  explained 

by  Gray  [ffP.V  35). 

The  MT  in  Gen. 
.    ._     .      .    ^^ 

point :  but  c>  *ta  tne  diKrepancy  ana,  since  it  retains  Kosb, 
changes  the  eighteen  to  nineieert. 

BOSn.    t.  njf,  fft-/,  Eiek.27>7AVn*-    See  BALM. 

8'- 

1.  vMi*'.:  Song  of  Thiee  Children,  93  (Dan.  S  346)  AV, 
RVNamtha. 

BtlBT.     Id  EV  '  rubies'  represent  piTainlm,  D'J'Jfi, 
1   Blblto^    ""    'i""«„(Jo*'28.e    Lam.4;    Prov.  s'lj 

i«f«raiicM.  ,  " 


1  d;ti  N-b':,  instead  of  dxS  'i ;  'n,  u  Hen  hai  remiikr 
might  eully  fall  out  after  ||-p.  Toy  (Eiek.  SBOTi  hns  a) 
combined  the  namei  Rosh  and  Tiias.    The  above  wu  writu 


by  Google 


BDDIMBNTS 

Tbe  icDderingi  oC  S  vfiy  and  (umciimn  M  least)  miuiirBilly 
Rprcsenr  another  text  (in  Job,  go*  iAxMamti  ffo^iair  inrip  ri 
JniroTatBMC,  lawn.  A];  Lam.,  iwip  ^ttvt;  Piav.Sij  Sii 
Slio,  M*.v  nAunAav;    Piov. 30 ij,  wanting?);  Vg.  hu  a 

A^ltima'j^iUt').     '       '        '■ 

a,  InIs.64ia(«p(«rToXX(ii),  Eiek.  27i6  (xopxivLBQ]. 
jtopKopw  [A]|  RV  has  -rubies.'  bul  AV  'agate'  and 
AV"*  [Eiek.]  '  chiysoprase.'  for  -ir^.  kadtid.  See 
Agate,  Chrvsufrase. 

3.  In  E11.281T  Ezeli.2813  RV°w-  bas  -tuby'  for 
Cik.  'Sdim. 

The  question  wheilier  rubies  are  referred  lo  in  the 
or  may  al  first  sight  appear  rather  cornplicaled.  Ii  ii 
a  Tj_u<<..     not  so,  however,  in  reality.    The  claims 

have  long  since  passed  into  abeyance  ; 
the  revisers  of  AV.  il  is  clear,  only  acquiesce  in  certain 
cases  in  AV's  rendering  '  rubies '  from  a  feeling  of  un- 
ccrt-tinly  .ts  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  marginal 
renderings  which  they  propose.  On  the  correctness  of 
their  renderings  we  may  refer  to  COHAL.  PSARL,  and 
with  regard  to  Lam.  47  (where  the  strange  atalement, 
'  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,'  U  venliued 
upon  in  EV)  to  Lam KMTATIONS[ BOOK],  9  j,  Sapphibe. 
If  the  precious  stone  called  'i^en  is  really  from 
v'd'wi.  '  to  be  red, '  and  not  rather  from  the  name  of 
Edom.i  it  is  tnosl  plausible  to  identify  it  uiilh  the 
Camelian  (see  SaRDius).  We  have,  therefore,  only 
the  passages  ls.51ia  E^k,27i6  to  deal  with.  Here 
the  greatest  u'eight  is  due  to  Prof.  Ridgeway's  remark 
(CARBt;Ncl.E.  col.  70a),  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
ruby,  which  ii  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  in  Burmnh,* 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  any  more  than  it  was  to  the 
Gi  eeks  till  after  the  time  of  Theophrastus.  If  the  aef/iei 
il  the  ii(ti/(t(/-slone  of  the  Egyptians  {see  Carbuncle, 
end),  the  kadkod  might  conceivably  be  the  gamel ;  on 
the  possible  root-meaning  (lo  emit  fite.  as  a  fire-stick), 
see  Ges.-Bu.  and  BDB.  We  must  not,  hovvever,  ignore 
the  possibility  (see  CHALCKiKiNy,  I.  end)  that  the  Inie 
rending  of  the  word  is,  not  ijia.  but  -ara  (r  for  d). 
Both  for  the  stone  called  'Sdcm  and  for  that  called  (as 


^e)-, 


).  the  n 


e  ofa 


juntry  m 


B  origin — vii,,  in  Ihe  case  of  'idim. 
Edom,  and  in  that  of -uia,  Jerahmeel  (such  corruptions 
of  this  name  turn  out  to  be  common) :'  the  stones 
so  designated  may  in  fact  have  reached  the  Hetirews 
from  N.  Arabia,  and  so  have  been  called  respectively 
the  Edomite  and  the  Jerahmeelite  stone.      Cp  SARDIOS, 

Th«  true  or  Orienia]  ruby  is  a  red  variety  of  coniDdufn  or 
Ikaiiiw  alumina  of  icieu  rarilv  and  value,  and  10  be  disiineuiihed 
Bii.ni),  which  i>  ^  much 
-  -'-- nology  of  ancient 


™gfbi"a' 


of  Plm>-  Ot  the  B«l;l^  of  ■         .    ... 

iMiy  colour     See  funhei  Stones 


■pptar  10  have  d 

only  (perhaps)  0 


According  10  Tristram  ^}fHB  47B)  Rrla  granslnt  n  at  thii 
wild'^anl.    Cp"L0wrw"'3IJ-  '  "      "  "  ™"  "  »  t™™" 

BDFtIS  (i>OY0oc[Ti.  WHl)  occurs  several  times  in 
Old-Christi.in  literature. 

I.   Mk,  15ii.  as  the  son  of  SIMON  OF  CVRENE  and 

the  brother  of  Alexander  {jj.f.}.     In  ihe  Apocryphal 


*  Ta«shish  (StoueI,  I  3. 
p  "The  Ruby  Mina  in  Upp 


BUMAH 

Acts  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  of  others,  Alexander 
and  Rufus  are  mentioned  as  disciples  of  .Andrew,  who 

cpR.  A.  Lipsius.  ^jtflfr.  .^?.-,^jrA.  Is3j/6i76'i;  377 
J9  83,  E.  94  9*. 

a.  Rora.  1613,  as  a  Roman  Christian,  well  known  to 
Paul  and  to  Ihe  Christians  in  Rome  .is  being  '  Ihe  elect 
(or  the  chosen)  in  tlie  Lord.'  We  do  not  know  tbe 
force  of  this  expression,  Weiisacker  thinks  that  it 
hints  at  some  special  circumstances  connected  with  his 
conversion.  B,  Weiss,  Sanday- Head  lam  interpret; 
'eminent  as  a  Christian.*  In  any  case  it  will  be  an 
epilhitert  emans  lo  celebrate  the  friend  of  Paul,  the 
supposed  author,  who  goes  on  lo  salute  '  his  mother 
and  mine.'  as  if  Ihe  Roman  wife  had  once  kindly  treated 
him,  who  had  not  yet  been  in  Rome.  The  list  of  greet- 
ings in  Rom.  16  is  not  historical ;  Ihe  names  and  the 
additionsare  bnciful;  cp  Ruiians(Episti.e).  Accord- 
ing to  EjMphanius  this  Rufus  was  reckoned  among  Ihe 
seventy  'others'  (apostles),  Lk.  lOi.  A  Spanish  local 
tradition  makes  him  the  first  bishop  of  Tortosa,  conse- 
crated by  Paul.  Another  tells  us  that  lie  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  by  Peter.  His 
birthday  is  said  lo  have  been  Ihe  Sth  or  the  19th  April ; 
ep  Lipsius,  2iiai.7.  E241. 

3.  Polycarp.  Pkil.ii:  cp  Eus.  //£iii,38ij,  as  a 
companion  of  the  martyrs  Ignatius  and  Zosimus,  com- 
memorated every  year  on  iSlh  Dec.  at  Philippi.  accord. 
ing  to  Marlyrol.  Rom. 

It  IS  difticult  to  s.iy  whether  these  three,  or  any  two 
of  them,  originally  indicate  the  same  person. 


Bnnnah,'  Ctmkill  M^a- 


E0O  (n;*!?^),  Judg.  4iB  RVt :  see  a 

SeeLo-Ri 


509.  B 


The  different  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  thus  rendered 
ire  as  follows  ; — 

J.  »agfd,  tux  PstKCE,  I. 

4.  mirin.  Hoi.  4  u,  hi.  SHiEi.i)(*.o.l-ihe  te.l  isnot  ctitain. 
(.  mibt(^  'niler    in  tbe  general  (ente,  Gen.Ul  Viai.ii 
M[:6a[.]),«eGo™irKOR,i.. 
6.  &&)/,  lee  Governor,  9. 


II.  OBvav,  the  nUHl  widely.uKd  of  all  temu  botb  in  LXX  and 
NT,  applied,  f.f.,  10  rulen  of  nations  <Mi.W35),nugiHniei 
and  jiidfci  (Lk.  VI  a  Rom.  13  }),  officers  and  memben  of  the 
Sanhed.Tn(M..9.Bi3  Lk.84.  Mil  35  Jn.  S  ,)  ;  10  jean,  ibe 
'ruler'  of  t)ie  liinei  of  the  eartb  (Rtv.li),  and  to  Satan  the 
'prince  ■  (10  EV)  ^  devils  (Ml.  B  34)- 

EOTIAH  (n^n),  the  Urtbplace  of  Zebidah  or 
Zebudah.  Jehoiakim's  mother  (a  K.  2836  [ek]  KpOYMA 
IB].  [ekI  p.  [A],  UKlAoBeNNA  [L]  ;  Jos.  ^n/.  x.  5j. 
ei  iBoYMic  i-r-.  aroymac}.  has  been  thought  (see 
W(CaH))  to  be  the  poyMA  of  Eusebius  (05«>288io, 
pOYMA  H  K&l  Apl4.'  in  his  lime  called  peM0lc). 
with  which  he  identifies  Arimalha^.  unless  il  3  Ch.  36  j 
(0°*  not  MT)  be  correcl  in  giving  Ramah  for  Rumah 
(50  Pesh.  in  a  K.).  It  is  the  modem  RanlirA  in  the 
plain  N.  of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  There  were,  however, 
several  places  called  Rumah.  Another  is  referred  to 
in  the  Talmud  as  Ruma  and  once  as  Aruma  (Neub. 
GAjg.  du  Talm.  ao3);   this  seems  lo  be  the  Galileaii 

t  Set  above,  col.  997,  n-  a. 


hjGoogle 


i«l ' ;  tbe  ptace  to 


Riuna  of  Josephus    {B/m.Jii).  which    may  be   the 
mod.  RQmeb,  on  Itm  S,  edge  of  Ihe  plam  of  Battauf, 
about  6  m.  N.  of  Nazareth. 
.tsLHAif  I?*.]  in  Judg.»4ila  M  first  sigh;  eiqluded  bj' Sis 

of  AtgnwInJiukiiiEof  Cuihun  in  Ihr  NegEb(KeSHECHEH). 
ir  u,  il  ii  pLmsibk  lo  idiaii^  Arum^  ^lh  ths  Rumih  or 

^JudahuidlbcNi™!).     LTki '1^^""    ■  -"^  '  ■   -'"^ 
readi  in  1 K.  and  0ba  jn  tbciuppkmenl  lo 
mad  '  Anunab  '  probably  come  from  '  Jera 
was  of  JerabiueeUK  oiigin. 

(D'yj).    See  Chariot,  S  "> ;  Armv, 
(4(coL3'4)- 

BVS^  BI78HBB.  i.  ttpj,  f^'  (Ex.2}  [Syn>- 
hex.  Aid.  ij  nARYpOc;  »  Aq.'  Sym.,  ©  om.),  Job 
8ii[nAnrpoc]-  ls.l8j[eTTicTo\ftcBYllAiNac].  35?* 

[eAocltf  is  almost  certainly  the  papyrus  (ep  9  Ei. 
[?].  Job),  the  Hebrew  name  being  derived  froni 
Coptic  iam.  This  plant  {Cyftrus  Pafyrui.  L.),  which 
1135  a  characteristic  growth  along  the  Nile  banks  in 
ancient  Eg}-pl.'  and  still  occuis  in  several  localities  in 
Palestine,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  six  feel,  with  a 
triangular  tapering  stem  ;  see  PAPVRl,  %  i.  Its  stem 
supplied  material  for  Ihe  making  of  boats,  sails,  mats. 
doth,  cords,  and,  above  all,  writing  material.  In 
particular,  its  use  for  tbe  construction  of  light  Nile 
boats  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  writers  (cp  ECVPT.  §  8.  end),  and  explains  the 
refifrences  in  Ex. 2}  Is.  13 1.  and  probably  also  JobBi* 
(see  RV°«-.  but  cp  Reeds,  Dspbay). 

3.  few.  'apnffit  (ls.9n  [ij]  W.j*  68;  {«piiiM).  Job 
41a[40k  jrp.J«»»[ii]t)isa*ordfor  'marsh  reed,' 
ilerived  from  'dgam,  oiH.  a  ■  marsh '  or  '  pool '  (Barth, 
.\'B  341),  atidvety  probablyto  be  identified  with  Arundo 
Dmox,  L  (cp  Tristram,  .V//S436/).  In  Is.  9 14  [u] 
19  r  J  Ihe  'agmoH  or  '  reed '  is  corrrasled  with  the  kappah 
(.193)  ot  '  palm- branch,'  tbe  latter  indicating  those  in 
high  position  and  the  former  the  humbler  classes  in  the 
stale— so  6  (below,  n.  4).  In  Is,  eS;  among  Ihe 
spurious  tokens  of  pretended  piety  is  mentioned  thai 
of  bowing  the  head  as  Ihe  heatl  of  the  reed  is  bent  by 
tbe  flow  of  the  stream  in  which  it  grows  ;  cp  i  K.  11 15 
Ml  11 7. 

In  lobtlilMMltbeiunieistraiisreTTed  10  Ihe  rope  or  cord 
(IeeRV)Drieed  used  10  noose  ihe  ciocodile:  and  in  Joblllo 

.faseelhingpol-ii)d(see  RV)  ibe  imoke'c?' (huinins) 
'    Un  boib  pusa««  Ibe  led  is  doubifuL    OnJob4ii 
4,  I  J,  and  n.  r,  where  Dt],  '  ring'  is  prfpposed  at  an 
~  bll  w  see  Budde.  who  (with  Bt.,  Dil, 
B«er)r™d»Mio,  'and  boiling.1  N.  M. — w.  T,  T.-D. 

BUST.  I.  n^An,  lut'ih:  IOC.  in  E«k.2i6.</ 
of '  tbe  bkod)F  alf,  thai  caldron  fiiU  of  nul  (AV  ■  scum  1  wherF- 


a.  Ahu,  in  Ml.  11 19/  of 'moth  and  mil'  (r>»  ecu  ^piiiriO 
>  Uf,  in  Jas^fij,  spoken  of  rvstiog  gold  and  diver. 
BUTE  (Tin,  porO-  Laftet).  a  Moabiiish  woman, 
the  heroine  of  Ihe  Bookof  Rulh.  Through  her  marriage 
with  MahloQ,  and  subsequent  marriage. al- law  with 
Boai  (in  Ihe  name  of  Mahlon),  she  became  an  ancestor 
of  David,  who,  according  to  our  present  text,  was  a 
-E  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah.  Ruth's  noble  unselfish' 
'  1  (cp   Rulh2ia).       Her  sister, 


1  Aq.  £ 


i ;  Vg.  fafyriim. 


*  AV  has  '  bulrusbei '  in  Ex.  i  1  (RVne.  ■  papyni!  '>,  Is.  19  a 
^RV  'popynu-).  'njib'  in  JobSii  (RVmg.   ■papyiui'),  and 

■  Ii  iiuidlo  be  now  eiiinci  in  Egypt— thus  Boittiec  (^/.  Or. 

tbt  White  NNe  i^^bU^  ;'  N.  ladtSe''"^^%").'" 

*  In  botfa  (asea  #  par^tbrases,  tUyojf  eal  niitfiaif  and  ifij^" 


EUTH,  BOOK  OP 

whose  impulse  to  follow  Naomi  10  her  home  in  Judah 
was  less  effeclual  than  Ruth's,  was  named  OrjHih.  a 
name  which  suggests  Ihe  meaning  '  obstinacy.'  Hence. 
following  Pesh. .  it  is  usual  (cp  Geiger.  Urscir.  50)  In 
explain  Rulh  as  a  contraction  of  RS'Oth,  i.e.,  'the 
companion.'  'one  who  lovingly  attaches  herself.'  See. 
however,  for  other  explanations,  Ruth  (Book],  %  5. 
The  account  of  her  leviraie - marri.ige  uiih  Boat  is 
gii.'en  wilh  archaM>logical  fulness  as  an  obsolete  custom. 
Cp  Shoes  (r). 

IBvold  Hebrew  law.^is by  die  ^Jaw oT^ Arabia,  a  wife 


le  of  Mohanimed,  e 


d's  house  by  conlTar:i  and  pny- 
ry  again  al  will.    The  right  id  her  hand  lay  with 

le  widow,  whose  hand  was  simply  pan  of  Ihe 
;  but,  while  ibis  remained  so  in  Arabia  10  Ihe 


r'n :  Ih 

Wido 

wofa 

»1 

held  to  h 

rijhi  I 

hav 

bes 

u^^» 

tSh 

si^« 

M« 

si 

bTs 

la 

fffHMnI 

The 

Ulyo 

S.:': 


properly.    And  thiabewns  willing 


curiiy  in  4  ;.  "berf  («e  Vg.,  P(sh.)"one  letter  h 
I  wa  must  <vHlh  Cappellus.  tieiger,  Ueitheau 
'lie  'What  day  Ihou  buj-est  il 
.  buy  Rulb,'  etc.    Cp  w.  9/- 


)id°i"be  mnrH^  \n  Ihii  way. 

cfoie  he   could  enter  on   (be 

'on^"  ^'''  ''"ir  ™  l'd'la'kJ''!S 
him  oui  of  pockM.  He 
hi(  place.  That  tbii  ii 
<eie  IS,  however,  a  little 
one  letter  haifalknout 
.)  read 


pares  the  a 


The  notice  in  Ruth  ij  has  caused  some  difficulty. 
Kalisch  {Bible  Sludiei.  1  [1877]  61)  actually  suggests 
thai  Q-»^  (EV  'in  former  time*)  may  perhaps  mean 
'from  olden  times.'  Driver  (/nfr.'"'  455),  who  ap- 
parently finds  4;  and  lt9-3i  Ihe  only  passages  which 
may  indicate  a  lale  dale,  thinks  that,  while  4ia-n 
'forms  no  integral  pan  of  Ihe  book,'  4?  'has  e^'ery 
appearance  of  being  an  explanatory  gloss,'  and  com- 
~  the  admitted  gloss  in  i  S.  99,  which  begins  with 
'  •  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  view, 
inougn  11  emails  an  alteration  of  Ihe  text  in  v.  %.  But 
we  may  ask  this  question :  Supposing  that  the  custom 
referred  to  in  4?  had  become  antiquated,  was  not  such 
an  explanatory  notice  called  for  ?  T.  K,  C. 

EUTH,  BOOK  or.  The  ston-of  Ruth  (^.t.)  forms 
one  of  the  OT  Hagiogrspha,  usually  reckoned  as  tbe 
1   OriFinal    '**"""'  °^  ">*  *'™   Megilloth  or    Festal 

DM^ML     '*""'-     ^'''^  position  corresponds  to  Ihe 

poNHon.  jj„.j5h  practice  of  rciding  ihe  book  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost ;  Spanish  M!>S.  however,  place 
Ruth  at  Ihe  head  of  the  Megilloth  (see  Canticles)  ; 
and  Ihe  Talmud,  in  a  well-hnown  passage  of  Bdtd 
Balhrd  (14^),  gives  it  the  first  place  among  all  the 
Hagiographa.  On  the  other  hand,  0  and  Ihe  Vul- 
gate make  Ruth  follow  Judges.  Il  ha<i  sometimes  been 
held  (e.g.,  by  Ewald,  HistAi^;  Bertheau.  Richler  u. 
Jiulh.<^'  391)  that  this  was  its  original  place  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  also,  or  rather  ihat  Ruth  was  originally 
reckoned  as  an  appendix  to  Judges,  since  it  is  only  1^ 
doing  this,  and  also  by  reckoning  Lamentations  to 
Jeremiah,  thai  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  can 
be  reduced  to  twenly-lwo,  Ihe  number  assigned  by 
Josephus  and  other  ancient  authorities.  It  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  (Canon,  gS  "-'4),  however,  that  the 
argument  for  Ihe  superior  antiquity  of  this  way  of 
reckoning  breaks  down  on  closer  examination,  and. 
whilst  il  *ras  very  natural  that  a  later  rearrangement 
should   transfer   Rulh   from    Ihe    Hagiographa  10   ths 
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hisloricat  books,  and  place  it  belveen  Judges  and 
Samuel,  no  moiive  can  be  suggested  for  [he  opposite 
change.  Thai  the  book  of  Ruth  did  not  originaily 
form  pari  of  the  series  of  '  former  Prophets'  (Juiiges-  | 
Kings)  is  funher  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
untouched  by  the  process  of  ■  prophetic 
mislic  editing,  which  gave  that  series  its  present  shape 
nt  a  lime  soon  after  the  fall  of  (he  kingdom  of  Judah  ; 
the  narrative  has  no  affinity  with  the  point  of  view  which 
looks  on  the  whole  history  of  Israel  as  a  series  of  ex- 
amples of  divine  justice  and  mercy  in  the  successive 
rebellions  and  repentances  of  the  people  of  God.  But 
if  the  book  had  been  known  at  the  time  when  the 
history  from  Judges  to  Kings  was  edited,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  excluded  from  the  collection  ;  the 
luiceslry  of  David  was  of  greater  interest  than  that  of 
Saul,  which  is  given  in  i  S.  9i,  whereas  the  old  history 
names  no  ancestor  of  David  beyond  bis  bther 
Jes 


r  the 

ta   itself   a 
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3.  Data,  j^j.^^ .  jj  presents  itself  as  deahng  with 
limes  far  back,  and  takes  obvious  delight  in  depicting 
details  of  antique  life  and  obsolete  usages  (on  Ruth 

period  before  the  institution  of  the  kingship  through 
the  softening  atmosphere  of  lime,  which  imparts  to 
the  scene  a  gentle  svieetness  very  dilierent  from  (be 
harsher  colours  of  the  old  narratives  of  the  book  of 
Judges.  [We  cannot  therefore  very  well  say  with  Dr. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  [/ttlrod.   ia6)  thni  the  book  'must 

prior  to  the  Exile.']  Indeed,  the  interest  taken  in 
the  pedigree  of  David  points  to  a  lime  when  'David' 
had  become  a  symbol  for  the  long-past  ideal  age.  In 
the  language,  too,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (see  g  3). 
there  is  a  good  deal  thai  makes  for  and  noihing  that 
makes  against  a  date  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  and 
the  very  designation  of  a  period  of  Hebrew  history 
as  'the  days  when  the  judges  judged'  (Ruthli)  a 
based  on  the  Deuleronombtic  additions  to  the  book  of 
Judges  (Sifi/),  and  does  not  occur  till  the  period  of 
the  Exile. 

An  inferior  limit  for  the  date  of  the  book  cannot 
be  assigned  with  precisioD.     Kuenen  formerly  argued 

lo  take  no  offence  at  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with 
Moabite  women,  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  |Eira9  Neh.  13);  but  the 
same  argument  would  prove  that  the  Book  of  Esther 
was  written  before  Ezra,  and  indeed,  as  Wellhausen 
(Bleek's  Einl.l",  aoj)  points  out,  the  singular Talmudic 

teachers  from  supposed  heathen  proselytes  of  antiquity 
(Sisera.  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadreiiar,  Haman — see 
Rahab)  appear  10  imply  a  theory  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  nevertheless  had 
no  polemical  bearing  on  the  practical  exclusiveness  of 
the  prei'alent  custom.  We  cannot  therefore  assert 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  not  written  later  than 
about  444  B.C. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  story 
of  Ruth  was  written  before  the  living  impulses  of  Jewish 
literature  had  been  choked  by  the  growing  influence  of 
legalism.  As  Ewald  remarks,  '  we  have  here  a  narrator 
of  a  perfectly  individual  character,'  who,  'without 
anxiously  concealing  by  his  language  all  traces  of  the 
later  age  in  which  he  UTOte,  had  obviously  read  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  works  both  of  history  and 
of  poetry,  and  thus  produces  a  very  striking  imitation 
of  the  older  work  on  the  kings'  (//i«.  1 154/).  The 
manner,  however,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  is  equally 
remote  from  the  legal  pragmatism  of  Chronicles  aud 
from  the  prophetic  pragmatism  of  the  editor  of  the  older 
histories.  His  work  has  therefore  : 
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the  histories  just  mentioned,  an  advantage,  it  is  true, 
of  which  the  Targum  (see  1 5/)  endeavours  to  deprive 
it.  By  the  tone  of  simple  piety  and  graciousness  which 
pervBtles  it.  and  by  its  freedom  from  the  pedantry  of 
legal  orthodoxy,  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  prolt^ue  to 
the  colloquies  of  Job  and  the  older  poetical  wisdom. 
Legalism,  then,  was  still  far  from  having  triumphed  in 
the  fieldofli'eraturewhenthestoty  of  Ruth  was  written; 
eien  a  superficial  student  cannot  close  his  eyea  to  this 
importatil  fact 

The  necessity  of  a  somewhat  late  date  will  appear  also 
from  the  following  stylistic  and  linguistic  considerations. 
That  tbe  style  of  the  narrative  lacks  the 
freshness  and  popularity  which  distinguish 

the  best  seciiotis  of  the  Books  of  Sarnuel 

must  be  apparent,  and  upon  examining  closely  the 
linguistic  details,  we  shall  probably  become  convinced 
that  a  pre-exilic  origin  is  impossible.  The  learned 
Benediciine  Calmer  {Dicliimnairt  hiilorique  et  cHiiq«t. 
1722,  art.  'Rulh'),  indeed,  following  Dibi  balhrS. 
14*.  ascribes  the  composition  to  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel,   a  view  which  he  supports  by  re- 

also,'  Ruth  1  ij  (ep  i  S.  817,  and  ten  oiher  passages  in 
Sam.  and  Kings),  '  to  uncover  the  ear,'  Ruifa44(cpi  S. 
9  IJ.  and  six  other  passages  in  Sam. ),  For  other  points 
of  contact  between  Kuth  and  Sam.  and  Kings,  see  4 11 
andi&lB(p3ic);  1 .9  and  i  S.  4s  i  K,  I4S  (iSwi) ;  4i 
and  1S.2I3  3K.6S  (-icSk 'j^s) ;  1i  and  18,69  20>« 
{.TTipa,  'accident'),  and  th^  second  feni.  sing,  imperf. 
in  I-,  2B II  341G  I  S.  1 M  (also  Is.  45.o  Jer.  81  a.).  These 
coincidences,  however,  are  outweighed,  not  only  by  the 
difference  of  style  (in  the  tiiore  general  sense)  between 
Ruth  and  Sam. .  but  also  by  certain  forms  and  expressions 
found  in  Ruth  but  not  found  in  Sam. ,  some  of  which  at 
least  point  distincdy  to  a  post-exilic  age. 
,  The  folkrwinE  femu  uid  idiomi  (ta  which  add  the  Ktund  fern. 

<b1»o  in  Jet!'[oft™],  EKk.  Ifl  Mic.  4  tj  [bwdTy  Siciih'snT' 


wc  • 


[  up,'  1 13  (Mjshnic,  Jewish  A: 


oi.,  Syria 


a  Ezek.  1S«  Euh.  II 


«Jud 


,'14  (Emexl  Neh.lS>s  tCh. 

IBuddc]); 

AraiD.  Dan.  S  6  etc.) ;  cp  Driver. 


"07,  '  10  hope,'  1 

[.nj,  '  therefore, 

It  is  also  well  worth  noticing  that  the  divinename  or 
title  np  (exilic  and  post-exilic  in  use)  occurs  in  Ruth 
1  jo/"  (without  So),  as  often  in  Job— Ewald  rightly  com- 
pares Job  27  J.  and  (against  the  view  that  Ruth  is  written 
in  a  pre-exihc  N.  Israelitish  dialect)  that  the  relalii-e  is 
always  -ibN,  never  el  (cp  Kiinig.  F.inl.  386}. 

According  to  Konig  {.Eint.  287),  the  book  in  its 
present  form  belongs,  on  linguistic  grounds,  to  the 
period  of  Jer.,  Ezek, ,  and  the  Sucond  Isaiah,  whilst 
marks  of  the  later  Hebrew  are  wanting.  Whatever 
may  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  period  {f.g. ,  the  use  of 
the  older  form  s*  seven  limes,  and  of  •;■  only  twice) 
this  eminent  linguistic  critic  regards  as  conscious  archaiz- 
ing. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  thai  portions  of 
Jeremiah  can  be  shown  to  be  of  very  late  date,  aod 
that  the  unity  of  the  date  of  authorship  for  Is.  40-86  is 
doubted  by  an  increasing  number  of  scholars.  Konig's 
dating,  then,  is  necessarily  subject  to  reii^on.  and  so, 
still  more,  is  thai  of  Driver  {/ntrod,!^  455!,  who  em- 
barrasses himself  with  the  theory  that  Canticles  and 
Ruth  (although  included  in  the  Hagiographa)  may  hai-e 
been  written  in  the  N.  kingdom,  and  preserve  words 
current  there  dialeclic&lly.      The  book,  in  its  present 

!wald  (Hill.  1 1S4)  point!  out,  k  highly 
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it  ii  Id  some  extent  based  on  bd  earlier  fotli-slory,  the 
skill  of  the  artist  has  enabled  him  so  lo  eipand.  to 
oinch.  and  to  fuse  his  maleriai  that  i(  is  vinually  all 
bis  own  work,  and  that  a  later  editor  has  only  touched 
tbe  prc^xT  names  and  appended  Ibe  genealogy. 

Wellhausen  is  of  opinion  that  ihe  most  importanE  sign 
of  date  is  the  genealogy  of  David  ( r    ■    -   -  "' 


aory  ^led, 


The  n 


■f  the  ni 


e  known  as  far  as  Boai. 
in  iCh.2ii 
Riith4ii  to  Salma  (in  Ruth,  Salmon),  who,  in  i  Ch, 
S;i.  is  called  'the  father  of  Belhlehem,'  But  Salma 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Caleb,  Abi.  and  Hur, 
and.  ■  if  anything  is  certain,  il  is  this — that  in  the  olden 
times  the  Calibbiles  dwell  in  tbe  S.  and  not  in  the  N. 
of  Judah.  and  that  David  in  particular  by  his  birlh 
belonged,  not  lo  them,  but  Eo  the  cider  part  of  Israel. 
which  gravitated  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Israel 
proper,  and  stood  in  Ibe  closest  connection  with  Ben- 
jamin.' W'ellhausen  adds  that  'of  the  other  members 
of  the  genealogy  Nahshon  and  Atnminadab  are  princes 
of  Jodah  in  P,  whilst  Ram  is  tbe  firstborn  of  Hebron 
(i  Ch.  2i^l.  and  by  the  meaning  of  his  name  ('  (be  high 
oDc')  is.  like  Abnim,  qualilied  to  be  tbe  starting-point 
of  the  princely  line.'  On  the  other  band,  Sam.  only 
knows  of  David's  father  Jesse. ' 

•tkh'^iniu^  fmbcr '  or°Bc'bkliem  lil™»?  ihc  Eiilc,  bu 
b«ji  wry  scnrr^ly  admiiied^  Mid  Kcmcd  lo  Robcriton  Smilh 

picsenl  wiilcr.  however,  ciilnoE  Ke  hu  way  lo  Tollow  his  pRd»< 
(c™r  in  thii  paiticuki;  ihc  gf ncakigy  il  no  doublpwi-eiiilic, 


r  ruJIy  »  refer  lo  Jen 
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Thai  Ihe  genealogy  was  borrow"' 
added  lo  Ruth  by  a  later  hand 
author  of  Ruth  clearly  recognises  that  '  Obed  was  legally 
tbe  son  of  Mahlon,  not  of  Boai '  (4;  in).  [Driver,  too. 
remarks  (/h/iW.'"' 455)  that  the  genealogy  'may  well 
have  been  added  long  after  the  book  itself  was  written.' 
and.  like  Komg  (187).  leaves  out  of  the  linguistic  data 
fix  Ibe  solution  of  the  problem  of  age.  t^Udoth  and 
luliJ.  which  are  characteristic  of  P  in  Ihe  Pentateuch 
{cp  Genealogies  L.  %  1).  Benheau,  Kuenen,  and 
Budde  adhere  to  the  view  thai  Ihe  closing  section  is  an 
integral  portion  of  tbe  book.  But  surely],  if  the  author 
had  given  a  genealogy,  be  would  have  traced  it  through 
Mahlon.  The  eiiBleDce.  however,  ot  (he  geneali^y 
suggests  the  possibiUly  that  two  views  of  the  descent  ijf 
David  were  ciirtent.  one  of  which  traced  him  10  Perei 
by  Mahlon.  and  the  other  (o  the  same  Perez  by  Boaz. 

[We  have  arrived  at  this  point  without  having  been 
oUiged  lo  inierfere  with  the  traditi0n.1l  lent.  It  is,  how- 
_  B eva,  necessary  to  lake  that  step  if  we  would 

BmSST  '''"^"  "  """'  complete  comprehension  of 

That  Ruth,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  post-eiilic  work  Is 
certain  :  we  must  therefore  examine  Ihe  let!  in  connec- 
tion with  lh.1l  of  other  not  less  certainly  post-exilic 
works,  in  the  study  of  which  we  have  already  reached 
results  which,   though  in   points  of  detail  subject  10 

light  on  ancient  editorial  processes.  We  shall  Ihus 
find  reason  to  suspect  that  the  personal  and  geo- 
graphical names  in  (he  Book  of  Ruth  (1 1-417)  were 
not  altogether  originally  as  they  now  stand. 

ion  or  di>loTl>Dn  of  Belh-ieiahmetV.  Ihe  name  of  Mine 
e  leinon  ull«1  Bphrath  in  the  »ulh,  gxn^ihly.  biit 
LS  pTohably,  the  »aiDe  u  the  jdace  known  v,  C4rmeL 


>  EM-W  K4  /;.  Pni 


l^'^^^U.^ 


Cnl.  .6/     ■ 

^'I'^  nckw'i^  Negeb  u  the  N.  Anbiui  borderland. 
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>  Ephnth '  ioelf  Oike  the  '  Perath '  of  Jet.  14  4-;)  ts  posubly  a 
muiiUliKl  form  of  ZAXKrHATH  U.v.\,  and  'Moib*  may  U 
n  .ubslilut.  for  'MiKur'  (cp  MoAfl,  |  .,).  »  region  to  the 
S- of  Ihe  country  called  ^orephathile  or  Euhralhile.    li^Umclcch. 

lalally  nuaunderUDod^  aa  if  they  were  sj-mboikal  iihqi»— are 


-p  P«h.)  ia  piobel 


Ruib,  tjiows  ibai  be  100  maa 
inBibe'Eibi'(-3,M)ofia 
(MT)  ot  »<her  -rw  (cp  « 
'Jerahin.'eli,'wem.yre«ot 
lap, '  Obed.'  I< 


LS  the  original  i 


i|oni»c1cd  with  the 

K  r'idSyTh; 

JI  Ihe  place  of  Ihe 


!•  3-ip.  ■! 


>,  is  probably  by  melalhesis  from  3^,  h 

ot  tbe  narrator  then,  if  the  present 
writer's  conjectures  are  sound,  amounu  to  this— that  n 
member  of  a  Jerahmeelilc  clan  who  belonged  to  Betb- 
jerahmeel  (in  tbe  Negeb)  removed  with  his  family, 
of  Missur. 


dsojou 


This 


rith  Ihe  original   form  of  ihe  story  in  Gen.  12  10^, 
according  to  which  Abram  (  =  ■  father  of  Jerahmeel') 
removed  from  the  same  cause  from  Ihe  Jerahmeelite 
country  10  Mis.sur  or  Misrim  (see  MiZBAlM.  §  ai). 
Another  parallel  uory  is  Ihal  of  iheShuni  "*" 


k. (cp  St 
r  10  "Sit  la 


n  Iin 


land  of  ^arephath  (in 


n.<  Eom|  farthe 

Nor  was  it  only  famiiK  Ibat  drove  dwellers  in  the 
Xegeb  to  the  neighbouring  land  of  Missur.  The  original 
lew  of  I  S.  223/  seems  to  have  represented  David  as 
placing  his  father  and  mother  under  Ihe  protection  of 
the  king  of  Missur  at  ^rephath  (see  MliPKH,  3).  while 
he  was  himself  a  wanderer  in  the  land  of  Jetahnieel, 
and  there  is,  in  Ihe  present  writer's  opinion,  hardly 
room  for  doubt  that  David  lived  in.  or  close  lo.  the 
Jerahmeelite  Negeb  (see  Neceb.  %  3,  and  note  3),  and 
had  strong  Jerahmeelite  (and  Misriie)  affinities.  The 
laiter  pas-sage  is  specialty  impottant.  because  Ihe  osten- 
sible object  of  Ibe  writer  of  Ruth  is  to  prove  Ihe  descent 
of  David  from  a  noble-minded  Misriie  woman.*  Il 
was  natural  10  represent  thai  David's  anceslor  had  al- 
ready set  tbe  example  of  taking  refuge  in  Missur. 

We  are  not  expressly  told  that  '  Sarephalh  ' — i.t. .  that 
portion  of  Missur  which  lay  nearest  lo  and  included  the 
city  of  Sarepbath — was  the  locality  to  which  Elimelech 
and  his  family  repaired.  But  the  connection  of  Sare- 
phalh with  Moses,  with  the  Levitcs,  and  apparently  with 
tbe  prophets,  conjectured  by  the  present  writer  (see 
Moses,  %  4 ;  Prophecy.  §  6).  makes  it  seem  lo  him 
not   improbable  that  tbe  r 


1  Ibe  k 


ndlv  w 


pressed  that  the  house  of  Bonz  might  be  lii 

of 'Peres '(from- Sarephalh'?)  whom  Tamar(  =  Jeralj- 

meelilh?)  bore  to  Judah. 


l^AsiraimyikfH,  »s,  note)  will  hardlj 

»  ti' «««).  loo,  ven-  poMiNy  com 

(Ishmaellte),  a  term  which  did  not  or 
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*  Bodd*  IZATH'  \!  [iBgil  ^^)  ihinlis^ihM  the^i 

M™bLir(;.i'.,MisriI*)Wmi  or  chief - 

to  ll«eotiat«  with  tbe  king,  whereas  if  his  giatldlDOther  faiul  been 
a  ^loabitc,  this  would  have  been  utuwcesiory.  But  this  is  10 
pceis  ihe  words  loo  ilnH^ly ;  and  indeed  (asauminn  Ihe  liiHli- 
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The  view  here  laketi  renders  il  probable  Ibal  the  stoiy 
o(  Ruih  as  it  now  stands  is  not  of  very  early  posl-exilic 
■  <wia,(<i  ^gin-  For  the  feeling  of  biilemess  towards 
•.  ur^in.  ,j,^  Misrites  and  their  neighbour,  on  account 
oF  their  long-contintied  oppression  of  Israel,  apparently 
persisted  til]  close  on  the  Greek  period.  The  dale  of 
the  Iradiliora!  elements,  out  of  which,  with  im^nalive 
freedom,  ihe  present  story  of  Ruth  may  have  lieen 
partly  composed,  is  quite  another  poinL  As  in  the 
ciK  rf  Job  (m  JO.  [Book).  (  4)  .nd  Jo..h  (■«  Jo.ah 
[Book],  §4/1  some  of  these  elements  may  have  been 
derived  from  mythology  or  folk-lore  (cp  Wi,  AOF 
366/|.  As  Slucken  points  out,'  'Ruth  corresponds 
exactly  lo  Taniar ;  she  obtains  Boai  by  taking  him 
unawares  (Ruth3),  as  Tamar  obtains  Judah  {Gen. 38), 
A  dim  consciousness  of  this  connection  shows  itselC  in 
the  fact  that  the  pedigree  of  Boai  is  traced  to  Perei.' 
The  original  story  of  Bath  probably  gave  her  two  sons 
{corresponding  to  the  two  sons  of  Tamar),  only  one 
of  whom  is  recorded  (simply  out  of  interest  in  David) 

The  'altogether  peculiar'  character  of  Ruth  among 
the  historical  and  quasi-historical  narratives  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewald,  who  is  '  led  to  conclude  that  this 
story  is  only  one  taken  from  a  larger  series  of  similar 
pieces  by  the  same  author,  and  that  through  n.ere 
chance  this  is  Ihe  only  one  preserved'  {Jf is/.  1  its). 
More  definitely,  Budde  suggests  (Z/4  TIV12  ng.  [iBga]) 
that  the  story  of  Ruth  may  originally  have  formed  pan 
of  the  '  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings '  referred  lo 
in  3  Ch.  24i7.  In  so  far  as  this  theory  is  based  on  the 
language  of  the  genealogy  in  4iB-m  {in  connection  with 
Wellhausen's  view  that  I  Ch.  2io-ij  is  a  later  insertion), 
we  must  agree  with  Kbnig  I^Einl.  389,  note)  that  i(  is 
unproven.  At  Ihe  same  time,  Ewald's  impression  that 
the  narrative  of  Ruth  did  not  always  stand  alone  seems 
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';rfTJ5r  "^^  *-ri'"-  'ha'  '■«  B^-dmother  was  a 
"  »"*"■  Mi^rite;  but  what  a  noble  wom.in  she  was! 
how  obedient  to  those  fundamental  laws  of  morality 
which  the  true  God  values  more  than  sacrifice  I  And 
so  a  second  object  naturally  unveils  itself — vit,  to 
prepare  the  readers  of  the  book  10  arrive  at  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  Ihe  moral  capacity  of  Che  Misrites 
than,  owing  lo  the  cruel  oppression  of  Israel  by  the 
Misrites.  previous  generations  had  been  able  to  form. 

Many  critics  {e.g..  besides  Winckler  and  most  com- 
mentators, Umbreil,  St.  Kr..  1834,  pp.  yiZff.  ;  Geiger, 
Urschr.  49^  ;  and  especially  Kue.  Rel.  of  Isr.  Iiaf.  ■ 
and  Onrf.'^ljajsa?)  hold  thai  the  narrator  was  one  of 
those  who  protested  against  the  rigour  of  Eira  in  the 
mailer  of  mined  marriages.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  any  such  protest  would  have  been  detected  by  a 
Jewish  reader  of  the  book.  The  great  pcnni  with  the 
narrator  is  not  the  marriage  of  Mahlon  but  Ihe  next-of- 
kin  marri.ige  of  Boat.  It  cannot  be  shown  that,  when 
married  to  Mahton,  Ruth  became  in  the  full  sense  a 
worshipper  of  Yahwe.  It  is  much  more  probable  Ihat 
the  statemenl  of  Mahlon's  marriage  lo  a  MIsrile  woman 
is  wmply  a  proof  thai  the  writer  was  a  good  historical 
scene  painter.  Like  the  Chronicler,  he  knows  that  in 
early  times  there  was  a  great  miittire  of  clans,  and  thai 
I  AitralmrtlLrn,  no,  ivole.  We  imy  uld  that  we  take 
■Tamar' imf  'Ru---'    -  ■--    '-= ' '—  -'"  —  '- 
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Israelites  often  inlennarried  wilb  Jerahmeelites  and 
Misrites.  Besides,  in  order  10  produce  an  impressioQ 
on  the  Jews  il  would  be  necessary  for  the  dwelling  of 
Boax  to  have  been  in  Judah,  not  in  a  district  which 
in  post-exilic  limes  was  not  in  Jewish  occupation.  The 
latest  editor  did  no  doubt  arrange  the  geographical 
sialements  accordingly  ;  but  the  author  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  placed  Boat  in  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb. 

Surely  no  one  who  thoroughly  appreciates  the  charm 
of  this  book  will  be  satisfied  with  the  prevaleni  theoiy 
of  its  object.  There  is  no  ■  tendency '  about  Ihe  book  ; 
it  represents  in  no  degtee  any  party  programme.  And 
even  if  the  writer  started  with  the  object  of  illustrating 
the  life  of  David,  he  forgot  this  when  he  began  lo 
write,  and  only  thought  of  it  again  as  he  was  about  10 
lay  down  the  pen.  Justly  does  Robenson  Smith  re. 
mark,  '  the  marriage  acquires  an  additional  interest 
when  we  know  thai  Ruth  was  David's  greal-grand- 
mother,  but  the  main  inleresl  is  Indepentlenl  of  that. 
and  lies  in  the  happy  issue  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  from 
their  troubles  through  ihe  loyal  performance  of  the 
kinsman's  part  by  Boai.      E>oublless  II 
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:h  of  the  pa&i ;  but  this  is  efiected 
simply  by  describing  the  eieinplary  conduct  of  Naomi. 
Ruth,  Boai,  and  even  Boaz's  harvesters.  All  these  acl 
as  simple,  kir^ly,  God-fearing  people  ought  to  act  in 
Israel.'  {At  the  same  time,  the  writer  muslhave  shared 
the  religious  aspirations  of  his  lime,  which,  as  we  hai-e 
seen,  was  probably  the  post-exilic  age — i.e.,  perhaps 
thai  quieter  period  which  followed  after  the  first  century 
of  the  Greek  rule.     Now,  there  is  good  evidence  for  Ihe 
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ion  of 


the  bitter  feeling  between  Israel  and  Jerahmee 
yel  the  sad  exclusion  of  Jerahmeeliies  and  Misrites 
from  the  religious  assembly  had  not  been  enscted.'  or. 
if  enacted,  il  was  ignored  by  the  noblesi  Jews,  who  held 
that  Ihe  N,  Arabian  peoples  were  not  incap.ible  of 
repentance,  and  thai  it  was  no  disgrace  10  David  Ihat 
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conversion  of  the  Misrites  to  the  religion  of  the  God  of 
Israel  —  the  'Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  Jerusalem 
iged  by  the  children  of  Israel's  bitter 


uity.  and  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
touching  words  of  Boai.  '  and 
how  thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  Ihe 
land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 
Ihou  knewesl  not  heretofore'  {Rulh2ii).  And  so. 
ultimately,  the  book  becomes  (like  Jonah)  a  noble 
record  of  Ibe  catholic  tendency  of  the  early  Judaism.] 

Carpuv,  Celltgium   raitlmea-f'IHiciim  in    liitllum    Kiilk, 

IJtnmtllia,  the  works  of  Benhcou  (ed.  i.  183)),  Benholet 

(i8o9),   Nowack  (1901)  may  be  specially  min- 

Ikincd,    See  alia  Wi,  .,^Ofiiyja,  and  referencti  in  the  cour» 

of  thisanicle.) 
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I  <caBannoy)  [BA]),  lEadSSj   RV 
cEiraSjj  BiNNUl.  3. 
BABAO^LOBDOFinte^ymn^V    SeeNAUES. 

("3- 

8ABAT.  I.  RV  Saphat,  a  Eroup  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servanli  (sec  Nethinim)  in  the  great  posl- 
eiilic  list  (see  Ezra  ii.,  g  9,  §  &i),  one  of  eight  inserted 
iD  I  Esd,  fi  J.  (ci.tt.4r  I'^l  C4*iT  [A],  om.  L)  after 
Pocbereth-haiicbaim  of  |i  Eira2s7  =  Neh.T59- 

It  Binnnlly  rFpr«cntA  the  fom  Shapkat  =  S^iephatinb 
fin  Ena2s7=K«h-"i9"E»d.i33  ffL,  AV  SATH<rvH,  RV 
Saphv-thi). 

>.  RV  Sebat  (tri$m.t  {AVI  fM'r  CnC.  tbe  month  of  tliu 
nunc  I  Mice  U  14.    S«  Month,  fg. 

BABATEAB  (ciBBATiiiC  [A])  iEsd.S4B  AV. 
RV  8a:b»teiu-Neh.87.  Shabbethai,  i. 

BASATmiS  (c&BaOdc  [BA])  iEsd.»>9  RV.  AV 

»(c*BftNNOY  [BA])  iEsd.86=  =  Ezrtt83}. 

t  RV 

SABBATH  (n^^,  caBBaton).  tbe  day  of  sscred 
rest  which  among  the  Hebtews  followed  six  days  of 
labour  and  closed  the  week  ;  see  WEEK. 

Tbe  gTamnDatical  infleiions  of  the  word  'Sabbalh' 
ibow  that  it  is  a  feminine  form,  properlj'  iaihal-l  (ot 
Jaiidl-t,    from    fia^    {Fi'el    eonjug.}. 


Then 


ing  in  the  sense  of  enjoying  repose  ;  in  transitive  forms 
and  applications  it  means  '  to  sever.'  to  '  put  an  end  to.' 
and  intransitively  it  means  to  '  desist. '  to  '  come  lo  an 
end.'  The  grammatical  form  of  faibdik  suggests 
a  iransitire  sense.  '  the  divider, '  and  apparently  indicates 
tbe  Sabbatb  as  dividing  the  month.  It  may  mean  the 
day  which  puis  a  slop  to  the  week's  work  1  but  thai  is 
less  likelv.  It  certainly  cannot  be  translated  '  tbe  day 
oftesi.'  (CpLag.  W*Tj.ii3;  Kti,  ii*r^.  ii,  1 180/ : 
Hoffm.  Z.lT\Vi,ii:  Wellh.  Pnl.  [i893]ti7.  B.  I; 
Jastrow's  article  cited  in  %  8.) 

[According  10  Jensen.  ZKF.  1887.  p-  a?*,  'he  As- 
lyrian  sa(p)balltd)-lum  =  ' penitential  prayer.'  and  hence 
'day  of  peniteDC«  and  prayer.'  Hirachfeld  (see  %  S), 
however,  derives  n^  from  npad.  Cp  Bear.  HA  aoa, 
'perhaps  in  its  oldest  form  it  was  connected  with 
713^  (week).'     For  Jastrow's  view,  see  |  8,] 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  present  historical  inquiry. 
Mid  to  cleai  away,  if  possible,  any  remnants  of  theo- 
t-Jomud  'ogical  prejndice  against  eritici»m.  let 
VhltM^M^  usconsKlcrlhealinudeofJesuslowards 
tlwBalltaUl.  Sabbath  observance.  It  is  not  too 
bold  10  say  that  in  his  opposition  to  the  current  Rab- 
binical views  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  main  result  of 
modem  historical  criticism.  'This  the^s  will  be  justified 
at  a  subsequent  point.  The  well-known  and  probably 
(sec  col.  1888.  near  foot)  authentic  saying.  'Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law'  (MtSi;),  expresses 
one  side  of  that  teaching.  Jesus  revered  the  Sabbath 
as  he  revered  the  other  religious  traditions  of  his 
people  :  but  he  had  also  a  freedom  of  inspiration  which 
pDl  a  iKW  life  into  his  interpretalicm  of  the  Sabbalh 
law.  That  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  syna- 
gogue on  tbe  Sabbath,  we  know  from  Lk.  4 16  (cp  v.  31). 
But  he  would  not  adhere  to  the  leller  of  the  law 
where  works  irf  necessity  or  of  mercy  claimed  lo  be 
peribmied  :  '  the  Sabbalh  is  made  for  man.  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  ;  wherefore  tbe  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath'  (Mk.237/).  There  is  a 
4'73 


traditional  saying  of  Jestis  which  nay  expieis  his  Janus- 
like  hatnt  of  mind  as  r^ards  Ihe  Sabbath,  it  ceased, 
indeed,   to  be  understood  whea  the  Christian  Sunday 
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canonical  Church  iraditli 
us  the  impression  of  being  an  ancient  and  a  genuine 
tradition.'  It  is  the  well-known  addition  of  V  [Cod4x 
Bene,  ed.  Scrivener,  173)  after  Lk.6*:  'On  the 
same  day  when  he  saw  one  working  on  the  Sabbalh  he 
said  10  him  :  Man.  if  thou  knowesi  what  thou  art  doing 
thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  ihou  knowest  not.  thou  art 
cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law'  (r^  ai^r^  Vf'^P^ 
$iaad)itr6t  Tira  ^/fyafifKPw  ti?  aap^Arif  iXuft  airfl- 
itBptirrt,  tl  )tiv  olial  rl  T«cil,  fuitAfHOt  tl'tl  Si  ni) 
olSaJ,  irtnaTiparof  ical  rapa^rijt  tl  tou  ri/Aov).  The 
sense  is  clear — it  is  what  we  find  in  Rom.  H*  14  13.* 
'If  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing.' — in  other 
words,  if  thou  art  doing  this  ui>rk  on  the  Sabbath 
day  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  a  work  of  necessity 
— if  thy  conscience  jusiiUes  thee  in  it^ — '  then  blessed 
art  thou.'  '  But  if  thou  linowesl  not ' — in  other  words, 
if  thou  art  acting  against  thy  conscience,  with  a  lurking 
fear  that  thou  art  doing  augbl  amiis — '  then  art  Ihou 
accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.'  The  saying 
in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus- fragment  discovered  in 
1897.'  '  If  you  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  ytni  will  not 
see  the  Father '  [iit  >i1|  tapparlfw  ri  rifi^rer  oit 
S^irSi  Tir  xaripa],  may  also  very  well  have  been 
actually  spoken  by  Jesus  in  its  literal  sense,  as  tbe  ei- 
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e  find  in 
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Mt  517-19.  and  against  noisy  fanatics  who  thought  to  do 
honour  to  their  master  hy  showing  contempt  for  the 
day.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the 
parallel  clause,  '  If  you  do  not  fast  [lo]  the  world  you 
have  not  found  Ihe  kingdom  of  God  '  (^ib'  jii)  rqatti^tiri 
rhv  Kiivtiof  oil  fiij  riprfTt  TJJr  ^aai\iia¥  toS  fftov).  Ihat 
the  saying  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  literally, 

[This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Ihe  relation  of  the 
Pauline  teaching  to  lhat  of  Jesus.     Without  entering 
the  question  as  to  the  historical  origin 
ach  of  the  Pauline  epislles  referred  to. 

""»^--  ssT"i  ^tV™:  '.'it;: 

liberate  men  from  servitude  to  the  law  as  a  whole  and 
in  every  particular.  The  conservative  side  of  the  teach, 
ing  of  Jesus  regarding  the  Sabbath  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  reproduced  in  the  corresponding  teaching  of 
Paul.]  Il  is  clear  from  Rom.  145^  lhat  Paul  regarded 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  essentially  an  dJid^ftw 
for  Christians  ;  it  is  possible  to  serve  the  Lord  by 
observance  of  a  fixed  day.  and  equally  possible  to 
serve  him  without  such  observance ;  Ihe  important 
Ihing  is  to  have  a  clean  conscience  (cp  also  it.  14 
and  >3).  The  Pauline  altitude  tOH-ards  Ihe  Chri!.lians 
of  Colossse  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  magnanimous 
tolerance  here  expressed.  The  sharpness  ofCol,2i6/. 
(cp  Gal.  ig/. )  is  due  to  Ihe  silualion  :  Paul  perceived 
thai  the  Judaising  false  leachers  had  raised  the  dJid- 
t^ofwv  into  an  drayiauir,  and  thai  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  any  such  yoke  was  ivgcnily 
required.  [There  is  no  definite  convict  between  the 
allitude  of  Paul  and  that  of  Jesus.  The  position  taken 
up  by  Jesus  was  perfectly  natural  to  him.  as  a  son 
of  a  pious  Jewish  family,  and  a  preacher  to  the  chosen 

•  Ropes,  "Die  SprOclii  Icu.'  in  Ttili  u.  UHttrttKkiaigtn, 
liv.  2  iM  (1S96)  alio  regard!  this  as  pouible. 

upon  an  uiierann  of 'jnui  known  in  ihe  apolle  Ih.in  Ihni  Iht 

on'lh*  ulltoincf  of  Paul. 

•  A^.~  'Iiiffoii  (ed.  Cienfell  »nd  Hurt,  1B97),  »jC 
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people  of  God.  Il  would  nc 
Paid,  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles  and  not  of  purely 
Jewish  culture,  who  seems  to  have  felt  as  free  towards 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as  Jeaux  himself  did  towards 
tha  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  There  were  other 
Christians,  however,  who  fell  and  acted  differently  from 
Paul.  ] 

That  the  earliest  Chrislians  in  Palestine  observed  the 
Sabh:ith  is  nowhere  indeed  expressly  said,'  but  is 
certainly  to  be  assumed.  The  silence  of  Acts  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-observance,  biil  con- 
trariwise as  a  proof  ihat  il  was  observed  as  mntler  of 

{Eusebius  {HBSij)  remarks  that  the  Ebionites 
observed  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day ;  and 
this  practice  obtained  to  some  extent  In  much  wider 
circles,  for  the  Afaslaliatl  Conslilulinns  recommen4  thai 
the  Sabbath  shall  be  kept  as  a  memorial  feast  of  the 
creation,  and  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  memorial  ot  the 
resurTBcUon. — w.  f  .  s.  ] 

Was  the  Sahbalh  uiHetved  in  the  Chrlsiian  iiiiiiian-church» 
of  the  liuperfiQnT  This  \%  not  an  inquiry  that  alTecQ  our 
aain  KubJ«[.  and  only  a  glance  ax  ii  can  be  gLvcn.    We  may  be 

i,TTi^  LhB  ob«fvanc«  of  the  day  did  not  forthwith  cca^,  li  is 
iiBltncdv*,  bowtrer,  tonou  Ihal  in  Ihedccin  of  Jcruialtoi  (Acu 
Iba)^)  Sabbath  obfcrvancc  is  aa  little  imposed  as  hlnding  on 
Cenuie  ChriuiBni  as  is  that  of  any  oihei  holy  day.l  In  esiimai- 
Ins  tbt  binotical  bearine  of  thi>  ItiHmanmm  i  ttltnlit  il  matters 
liule  wheihef  we  take  uie  decne  as  actually  pronouncfld  by  a 
f.  .f —  ., . '-- ^  or  regard  il  as  a  later  findiDg  of 


the  cburcb  of  (hat  city  {cp  Ci 

We  now  tetum  to  the  (hesli  with  which  this  article 
Opened,  viz.,  that  the  altitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  Rab- 
«.  Attltad.  ^*"'^  .^}'^'^    (se.     --    -~ 


n  the  general  posit  loti 
which  Jesiu  takes  up  is  thai  '  the  Sabbath  is  made  for 

special  application  of  Ihe  wider  principle  that  the  law  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  help  towards  the  realisation  in 
life  of  the  great  ideal  of  love  to  God  and  man.  which  is 
the  sum  of  all  true  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rules  of  the  scribes  enumerated  thirty-nine  main  kinds 
of  work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  e.-ich  of  these 
prohibitions  gave  rise  to  new  subtilties.  Jesus'  disciples, 
fbreiample,  nho  plucked  ears  of  corn  in  passing  through 
a  field  on  the  holy  day,  had,  according  to  Rabbinical 
casuistry,  violated  Ihe  third  of  the  thirty-nine  rules, 
which  forbade  harvesting ;  and  in  healing  the  sick. 
Jesus  himself  broke  the  rule  that  a  sick  man  should  not 
receive  medical  aid  on  the  Sabbath  unless  his  life  was 
in  danger,*  In  fact,  as  Jesus  put  it.  the  Rabbinical 
theory  seemed  to  be  thai  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for 
■nan  but  m,in  for  the  Salibath,  the  observance  ot  which 
was  so  much  no  end  in  itsdf  that  (he  rules  prescribed 
for  it  did  not  reijuire  to  be  justified  by  appeal  lo  any 
larger  principle  of  reiiEion  or  humanity.  The  precepts 
of  the  law  were  valuable  in  the  eyes  ot  the  scribes 
becatise  they  were  the  seal  ot  Jewish  particularism,  the 
barrier  erected  between  the  world  nt  large  and  Ihe  ex- 
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n  the  complicated  rules 


1  Zahn,  Garh.  dci  Simnlofx,  etc.  iM, 

*  Id..  «-■«/--.. 73. 

»  So  Weisacber,  ApmMK  Age,  1  lijo, 

«  [In  like  manner  itie  length  of  joumi 
uken  wiiho'it  brtnch  of  (he  Sabbalh  □ 
defined  (cp  Ml  14     ' 


!fined  (cp  Ml  14  lo).  For  hy  the  Ihirty-tiinth  rule  it  was  for. 
ddfli  lo  carry  anything  from  one  place'  to  anoiher^a 
ohibillan  plainly  bated  on  Ei,  ISi?.  '  let  no  nun  go  out  of  bis 


place  on  the  Sabtaih ' ,      ...  - , 

in  the  measuremem  of'the  ^ubutb^'  of^a™ 
down  in  Nu.86i.g— looo  cutnls  aqiure. 
'Sabbatb  limit'  (nap^l  DttlH),  and  Ibiu  ll 
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of  Sabbath  observance.  The  ideal  of  ihe  Sabbalh  which 
all  these  rules  ainied  at  realising  was  absolute  rest  from 
everything  lh.it  could  be  called  work  ;  and  even  the 
exercise  of  those  offices  of  humanity  which  the  strictest 
S.ahbatarian5  regard  as  a  service  to  God,  and  therefore 
as  specially  appropriate  lo  his  day.  was  looked  on  as 
work.  To  save  life  was  allowed,  but  only  because 
danger  to  life  'superseded  the  Sabbath,'  tn  like 
manner  the  special  ritual  at  the  temple  prescribed  for 
Ihe  Sabbaih  by  the  Penlaleuchal  law  was  nol  regarded 
as  any  part  of  the  hallowing  of  Ihe  sacred  day  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  rule  was  that.  In  this  regard,  '  Sabbath 
was  nol  kept  in  the  sanctuary.'  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  the  Sabbalh  was  neither  a  day  of  relief  to 
toiling  humanity  nor  a  day  appointed  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  the  positive  duties  of  ill  observance  were  to  wear 
one's  best  clothes,  eat,  drink,  and  be  glnd  (justified  from 
Is.  58 1}), 

A  Enore  directly  religious  element,  it  is  true,  was  introduced 
by  the  practice  of  atlenoing  ibc  syn^oguc  service :  hoi  it  is  lo 

an  act  ^  won^hip.  but  at  a  meeting  for  instruction  in  the  law. 

itself,  it  was  an  institution  lo  help  every  Jew  toieun  Ihe  law, 
and  from  this  pt^nt  of  view  It  Is  rerarded  bv  Phllo  and  Josepbus 
who  are  accustomed  Ut  seek  a  philcwiphical  Jusiificaiion  for  Ihe 

Such  W.1S  the  position  of  the  scribes ;  ihe  Sabbath  was 
an  end  in  itself — a  mere  barrier  between  God's  people 
and  the  world  at  lar^e.  Jesus  maintains,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  opposite  doctrine,  He  declares  too  that  his 
view  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and  the  interpreutlon  of  Ihe 
Sabbalh  law  which  il  involves,  can  be  hisloHctlly  Justi- 
fied from  the  Old  Testament,  And  in  this  connection 
he  introduces  two  of  (he  main  methods  to  which  histori- 
cal criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  recurred  in 
modern  limes ;  he  appeals  to  Ihe  oldest  history  rather 
than  lo  the  Penlaleuchal  code  as  proving  that  the  later 
conception  of  the  law  was  unknown  In  ancient  times 
(Ml,  12;  4),  and  to  the  exceptions  lo  the  Sabbalh  law 
which  the  scribes  themselves  allowed  in  the  interests  of 
worship  (f.  5)  or  humanity  (i>.  ii),  as  showing  that 
the  Sabbalh  must  orlgiitally  have  been  devoted  to 
purposes  of  worship  and  humanity,  and  was  nol  always 
the  purposeless  arbitrary  thing  which  the  schtmlmen 
made  it  lo  be.  Modem  criticism  of  the  history  of 
Sabbath  observance  among  Ihe  Hebrews  has  done 
nothing  more  than  follow  out  these  arguments  in  deiail. 
and  show  that  the  result  is  in  agreement  with  whal  is 
known  -is  lo  Ihe  dales  of  the  sev^al  component  pans  of 

marised.  Of  the  legal  passages  thai  speak  of  Ihe 
_  -,j_..ii[j.  Sabbath  all  those  which  show  affinity 
.-iili^Si-*"!'  t'"  doctrine  of  ihe  scribes— re- 

sKt^  8"^'''"^  "''  ^'"-'*'  -  ■"  "'■"""^ 

sign  between  Ynhw*  and  Israel,  enter- 
ing into  details  as  to  particular  acts  ihal  are  forbidden. 


that  it 
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ebys. 


ral  p 


legal  conslraini — are  posl-exilic  (Ex.  1693-y> 
SI11-17  3Si-3;  Nu.l63a-36|;  the  older  laws  only 
demand  such  cessalion  from  daily  loil,  and  especially 
from  agricultural  labour,  as  among  all  ancient  peoples 
naturally  accompanied  a  day  set  ajrarl  as  a  religious 
festival,  and  in  particular  lay  weight  on  the  fact  that 
Ihe  Sibbath  is  a  humane  institution,  a  holiday  for  the 
labouring  classes  (Ex,23ii  Dt.Sii-ij),  As  il  slantts 
in  these  aticienl  laws,  the  Sitbbath  is  nol  al  all  the 
imitjiie  thing  which  il  was  made  lo  be  by  the  scribes. 
'The  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.'  says  Strabo  [x.  Sb), 
■have  this  in  common,  thai  Ihey  accompany  their 
sacred  rites  by  a  fesl.il  remission  of  labour.'  So  it 
was  in  old  Israel :   Ihe  Sabbatb  [which   the    Israelites 


Mnpare  Schurer,  C/IV,  2416451  jjo-4j8.  where 
abbalh  is  well  explained  and  illustratedin  detail 
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nuij  baTc  Uken  from  the  Canaanites — an  a{[ricu1tural 
people  (see  Week)]  was  one  of  the  staled  religious 
fcaMs.  like  the  new  moon  and  the  three  great  agri- 
cuhuial  sacriHcial  celebrations  (Hos.  2ii);  the  new 
moons  and  the  Sabbaths  alike  called  men  to  the 
nnctuBiy  to  do  sacrifice  (Is.  1 13)  :  the  remission  of 
orditiary  business  belonged  (o  both  alike  (Am.  85), 
and  (or  preciself  the  same  reason^  Hosea  even  lakes 
it  for  granted  Ibal  in  captivity  the  Sabbath  will  be 
snspended.  like  all  the  other  feasts,  because  in  his  day 
a  feast  impUed  a  sanctuary. 

This  conception  of  the  Sabbath,  however,  necessarily 
underwent  an  impotlanl  modification  in  the  seventh 
ctrntuty  B.C.,  whi 
and  Ibose  sacril 
time  formed  (he  essence  of  every  act  of  rehgion  were 
limited  10  the  central  altar,  which  most  men  could  visit 
only  at  rare  intervals.  From  that  time  fbnraid  the  new 
moons,  which  till  then  had  been  at  least  as  important 
as  the  Sabbatb.  and  were  celebrated  by  sacrificial  feasts 
as  occasions  of  religious  gladness,  fell  into  insignifi- 
cance, except  in  the  conservative  temple  ritual.  The 
Sabbath  did  not  share  the  same  fate :  but  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  sacrifices  it  became  ibr  most  Israelites  an 
instiluiion  of  humanity  divorced  from  ritual.  So  it 
appears  in  the  deuteronomic  decal(^ue.  and  presumably 
also  in  Jer.  IT  tg-ij.  In  this  form  the  institution  was 
able  to  survive  the  &1I  of  the  state  and  the  temple,  and 
the  seventh  day's  rest  was  cltmg  to  in  exile  as  one  of  the 


■i  feasts  which  in  Hosea's 
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w  his  lidelil 
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could 


&om  the  heathen.  Hence  we  understand  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  il  from  the  period  of  the  exile  onward 
(Enic.  W.i  22b  2338  Jet.  17 19^7  Is.  56 1.7  38 ,3),  and 
the  character  of  a  sign  between  Yahw£  and  Israel 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  post-exilic  law.  This  attachment 
to  the  Sabbath,  beautiful  and  touching  so  long  as  it 
was  a  sponlaneoiB  expression  of  continual  devotion  to 
Yahwe,  acquired  a  less  pleasing  character  when,  after 
the  exile,  it  came  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  arm 
(Neh.  13:  cp  Neh.  10 31},  and  wheti  the  later  law  even 
declared  Sabbath<breaking  a  capita]  offence.  Il  is  just, 
however,  to  remernber  that  without  the  stem  discipline 
of  ihe  law  ihe  community  of  the  second  temple  could 
hardly  have  escaped  dissolution,  and  that  Judaism  alone 
preserved  (or  Christianity  the  hard-won  achievements 
of  the  prophets. 

.As  the  Sabbath  was  originally  a  religious  least,  the 
question  of  Ibe  origin  of  the  Sabbath  resolves  itself  into 

-    -_,  - ,  an  inquiry  why  and  in  what  circle  a 

i  ^^^  festal  cycle  of  seven  days  was  first 
Ou,  SM»th.  „,ablished.  In  Gen.  2  ..3  and  in  Ex, 
3O11  the  Sabbath  is  declared  10  be  a  memorial  of  Ihe 
completion  of  the  work  oE  creation  in  six  days.  Il 
appears  certain,  however,  that  the  decalogue  as  it  lay 
before  Ihe  deuleronomisi  did  not  contain  any  allusion  to 
Ibecrealion  (see  DlXA[.oaU£).and  ills  generally  believed 
that  this  reference  was  added  by  the  same  posl-exilic 
band  thai  wrote  Gen.  li-S^o.  The  older  account  of 
the  creation  In  Gen.  34^-1;  does  not  recognise  the 
bextemeron.  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Ihe  original 
sketch  of  Gen.  I  distributed  creation  over  six  days,  llie 
conitection,  therefore,  between  the  seven-days  week  and 
ihe  work  of  creation  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
secondary.  The  week  and  Ihe  Sabbath  were  already 
knonn  to  the  writer  of  Gen.  1,  and  he  used  them  to  give 
[he  liamework  for  his  picture  of  Ihe  creation,  whidi  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  UleraJ  and  required 
some  framework.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  associating  the  Sabbath  wilh 
Ihe  doctrine  that  Yahwi  is  the  Creator  of  all  things; 
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for  we  see  from  Is.  4(W(5  Ihal  this  doctrine  was  a  main- 
slay  of  Jewish  bith  in  those  veiy  days  of  exile  which 
gave  the  Sabbath  a  new  importance  for  Ihe  faiihful. 

But.  if  the  week  as  a  religious  cycle  js  older  than  the 
idea  of  the  week  of  creation,  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
mote  than  probable  evidence  of  Ihe  origin  of  the 
Sabbath.  At  Ihe  lime  of  the  exile  Ihe  Sabbath  was 
already  an  institution  peculiarly  Jewish,  olhetwise  it 
could  not  have  served  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from 
heathenism.  I'his,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  in  its  origin  It  was  specifically  Hebrew,  but  only 
that  it  had  acquired  distinguishing  features  of  a  marked 
kind.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath 
must  be  sought  within  a  circle  that  used  Ihe  week  as 
a  division  of  time.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  week  as  such  and  the  astrological  week, 
ij„  the  week  in  which  Ihe  seven  days  are  named  each 
alter  the  planet  which  is  held  to  preside  over  its  hrst 
hour. 

If  the  day  is  divided  into  twenly-four  hour*  and  the  pUneti 
oeriDdic  tiB^es  iSHIum,  Jupiler,  Man,  Sua 


and  theRfoR  also  over  Ihe  eighth,  Ihe  fiflcenih.  and  ihelweniy. 
■econd.  Veput  will  have  ihe  iweiiy-thini  hour,  Meicury  the 

Sun, will  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  Monday.  Man.again. 
as  third  frooi  the  Moon,  will  pretide  over  Tuesday  (Dies  Manii, 
Mardi) ,  and  bo  forth. 

This  astrological  week  became  widely  current  in  Ihe 
Roman  empire,  but  wns  still  a  novelty  in  the  time  of 
Dio  Cassias  (37  18).  That  writer  believed  thai  it  came 
from  Egypt;  but  Ihe  old  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  ten 
(not  seven)  days,  and  the  original  home  of  astrology 
and  of  the  division  of  (he  day  into  twenly-four  hours 
is  Chald^ea.  It  is  plain,  however,  thai  there  Is  a  long 
step  between  the  astrological  assignation  of  each  hour  of 
the  week  to  a  planet  and  Ihe  recognition  of  the  week  as 
an  ordinary  division  of  time  by  people  a(  large.  Astro- 
logy is  in  its  nature  an  occult  science,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightesl  trace  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  had  the  week  and  Ihe 
Sabbath  long  belore  they  had  any  acquaintance  wilh 
the  planetary  science  of  the  Babylonian  priesis.  More- 
calendars  that  our  astrological  week  did  not  prevail  in 
civil  life  even  among  the  Babylonians  end  Assyrians: 
they  did  not  dedicate  each  day  in  turn  to  ils  astrological 
planet.  These  feicis  make  it  safe  to  reject  one  often- 
repeated  explanation  of  the  Sabbath,  vii.,  thai  it  was  In 
lis  origin  what  it  is  in  the  astrological  week,  the  day 

derived  ^m  an  ancient  Hebrew  worship  of  that  planeL 
In  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Saturn 
among  the  oldest  Hebrews  (see  CHIUN  ANU  SiCCUTH). 
The  week,  however,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Ihe 
world  in  a  form  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  asltology 
or  Ihe  seven  planets,  and  with  such  a  distribution  u  to 
make  it  pretty  certain  that  it  had  no  artificial  origin,  tnit 
suggested  Itself  independently,  and  for  natural  reasons, 
to  different  races.  In  feet,  Ihe  four  quarters  of  Ihe  moon 
supply  an  obvious  division  of  the  month ;  and,  wherever 
new  moon  and  full  moon  are  religious  occasions,  we  gel 

fifteen  days,  of  which  the  week  of  seven  or  eight  days 
(determined  by  half-moon)  is  the  half.  Thus  the  old 
Hindus  chose  the  new  and  Ihe  full  moon  as  days  of 
sacrifice;  Ihe  eve  of  the  sacrifice  was  called  B/ofaiarta, 
and  in  Buddhism  the  same  word  (ufesaiia)  has  come 
to  denote  a  Sabbath  observed  on  the  full  moon,  on  the 
day  when  there  is  no  moon,  and  on  Ihe  Iwo  days  which 
are  eighth  from  the  full  and  the  new  moon  respectively, 
with  bsting  and  other  religious  exercises.' 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  most  significant  Ihal  in 
the  older  parts  of  Ihe  Hebrew  scriptures  the  new  moon 
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uid  the  Sabbath  aie  almoit  invariablf  nienlicm«d  I 
tc^elher.  The  monlh  is  beyond  question  an  old  sacred 
division  of  time  common  to  all  the  Semites  ;  even  ihc 
Arabs,  who  received  the  week  bi  quite  a  Ute  period 
from  the  Syrians  (Blrunl,  Chronology.  ET  58],  greeted 
the  new  moon  wiib  religious  a    ' 


.t  have 


n  old   ^ 


r   Ihe 


which  properly  means  '  to  greet  1 

is,  as  La^de  (Orienlalia.  219)  has  shown,  etymologi- 
cally  connected  with  (he  Hetnew  words  used  of  any 
festal  joy.  Among  the  Hebrew!,  or  rather  perhaps 
among  the  Canaanites.  whose  speech  they  borrowed, 
the  joy  al  the  new  moon  became  (he  (ype  oC  religious 
festivity  in  general.  Nor  are  other  (races  wanting  of 
the  conneciion  of  sacrificial  occasions — i.e.,  religious 
feasis — with  the  phases  of  the  moon  among  the  Semites. 
The  Harranians  had  four  sacrificial  days  in  every  month, 
and.  of  these,  two  at  least  were  determined  by  the  con- 
junction and  opposition  of  the  moon.' 

Thai  fuC  
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A  week  dvKnnlned  by  the  phases  of  ihc  moon  luu  u  ■venue 
IcDKlh  of  3g(-)-4  =  7J  dayi— !,(.,  Ihl«  weeks  ou(  of  eight  would 

pared  with  iv-  1034,  an  indication  that  in  old  limei  the  feast  of 
the  new  moon  lasted  two  days — a  vtiy  naitiral  institution,  since 
it  appeals  thai  the  feast  wu  Aied  in  aJvaim,  whilst  the  Hebrewi 
of  Saul's  lime  cannot  have  been  Rood  enough  aslToncnnen  to 

wouTd  ac°u»lly  liT'obiK^ed.'' "Fn  "iha™™  Vweek"^  ™n 
working  days  would  occur  only  mice  in  two  momtu.    We  cannot 

Ibe  change  teims  to  have  been  made  before  the  Book  of  Ihe 
Covenant,  which  already  regards  the  Sabbath  simply  as  an 
tnuilution  of  humanity  and  iBnores  ihe  new  Dioon.  In  both 
pointt  It  b  followed  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  word  'Sabbath'  (Ai*o(ftii/),  with  the  explanation 
'day  t>f  rest  of  the  heart,'  is  claimed  as  Assyrian  on  the 
basis  of  a  textual  emendation  made  by 
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corresponiliDg  in  conception  to  what  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath had  become  imder  very  special  historical  circum- 
stances. What  we  do  know  from  a  calentlar  of  the 
inlercalaiy  month  ElQl  II.  is  that  in  thai  month  the  7th. 
14th,  19th.  aisl.  and  aSth  days  had  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  that  on  them  certain  acts  were  forbidden  10 
(he  king  and  others.  There  is  (he  greatest  uncertainty 
OS  to  the  ilelails  (cp  the  very  divergent  renderings  in 
SP.  7 160/  ;  Sclirader.  A"/(  TW  19 ;  Loti,  Qu.  deXiiloria 
Saibali,  39/);  but  these  days,  which  are  taken  10  be 
Assyrian  Sabbaths,  are  certainly  not  '  days  of  rest  of 
the  heart,'  and  to  all  appearance  are  unlucky  days,  and 
expressly  designated  as  such.'  If,  therefore,  they  are 
'Assyrian  Sabbaths'  at  all,  they  are  exacdy  opposite 
in  character  to  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  which  was  described 
by  Hosea  as  a  day  of  gladness,  and  never  ceased  lo  be 
a  day  of  feasting  and  good  cheer.  [Cp  Jastrow,  in 
the  article  mentioned  below,] 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  reference  should 
be  made  to  W.  Loti.  Quits  '  --.... 


liiri  duo  {18S3I,  which  l.-ikes  account  0 
TU^nil^  the Assyriolc^ical evidence.  Hitschfeld' 
UHnran.  ,  p^j^rks  on  Ihe  elymoloRy  of  Sabbath 
{JRAS.  April  1896,  pp.  353-359).  according  to  Jastrow 


.„  toth*^*r7*i(,«l»i4— ««  Ihe  17th 

and  Ihe  iSth. 
>  [|  appears  froin  Judith  Bfthaleven  In  later  tines  there  were 

*  Lou  says  they  ace  lucky  dai-s ;  but  the  expression  which  he 
renders,  din  faiului,  is  applied  to  every  day  in  the  calendar. 
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Nowack(«r*r.y*n:A.i;i89+]2M-/tpvesaliicid  sketch 
of  current  theories  and  their  grounds.  See  also  Jensen, 
Sunday  School  Tiiuj  (Philadelphia),  Jan.  16,  1891.  and 
Jastrow,  Amer.  J.  of  Thiol.  1B98,  pp.  315-353. 
Jensen  is  cautious  and  reserved  on  the  question  of  a 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  hou«ver, 
Gunkel  [SckUff.  14)  and  Jastrow  [op.  tit.)  expressly 
affirm.  The  bridge  which  Gunkel  lails  lo  construct 
between  the  Babylonian  atonement  -  Sabbath  and  the 
Hebrew  rest-Sabbeth,  Jastrow  endeavours  to  point  out. 
He  remarks  that  the  Heb.  laiidMn  does  in  bet,  like 
the  Bab.  laialtam,  convey  the  idea  of  propitiation  Or 
appeasement  of  the  divine  anger,  and  he  is  of  opinton 
that  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  originally  a  laiidMn — 
1. 1. ,  a  day  of  propitiation  and  appeasement,  marked  bjr 
atoning  rites.  At  this  stage  o*  development  it  was 
celebrated  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  corresponding 
with  changes  in  the  moon's  phases,  and  was  identital 
in  character  with  the  four  days  in  each  month  (yth,  14th, 
aist,  and  sBth)  that  the  Babylonians  regarded  as  days 
which  had  to  be  converted  into  days  of  propitiation, 
ither  iabbSthdn  days,  such 
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first  and  eighth  days  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
chief  sanctuary. 

The  iniroduciion,  in  consequence  of  profound  changes 
in  religious  conceptions  amtmg  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Sabbath  every  seventh  day, 
irrespective  of  Ihe  relationship  of  the  day  to  the  moon's 
phases,  led  to  a  complete  separation  from  the  ancient 
view  of  the  Sabbath,  whilst  the  introduction,  at  a  still 
later  period,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  divine  vrork  of 

Sabbath  still  further  from  the  point  at  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corresponding  Babylonian  institution  ceased. 
Hence  the  position  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Priestly  Code. 
The  field,  however,  is  still  open  for  further  investigation. 
Cp  also  Toy,  'The  earliest  form  of  the  Sabbath,' 
/BLlStgof.  (1899):  and  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Aiiynan 
Dads  and  Documents  (who  finds  that  the  19th  day  of 
the  month  was  observed  by  abstinence  from  secular 
business ;  but  the  deeds  do  not  inilicate  that  the  7th. 
t4lh,  atsl,  and  3Gth  ilays  were  Sabbaths). 


BABBATH  DATS  JOUBNET.      See   Sabbath, 


SABBATICAL  TEAR.  The  Jews  under  the  second 
temple  observed  every  seventh  yeor  as  a  Sabbath  accord- 
ing to  the  (post-exilic)  law  of  Lev.25i-j.  It  was  a 
year  in  whid)  all  agriculture  was  remitted,  in  which  the 
fields  lay  unsown,  the  vines  grew  unpruned,  and  even 
Ihe  natural  produce  was  not  gathered  in.  That  this 
law  was  not  obseried  before  Ihc  captivity  we  learn  from 
Lev.  263,^  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  on 
agricultural  people  with  little  trade,  in  a  land  often 
ravaged  by  seiere  famines,  such  a  law  could  not  have 
been  observed.  Even  in  later  limes  it  u-as  occasionally 
productive  of  great  distress  |i  Mace.  6  49  53  :  Jos.  Anl. 
>iv.  I61).  Id  the  older  legislation,  however,  we  already 
meet  with  a  seven  years'  period  in  more  than  one  con- 
nection. The  release  of  a  Hebrew  servant  after  six 
years'  labour  (Ex.21i^  Dt.l5«X)  has  only  a 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sabbatical  year.  But  in  Ex. 
23 10^  it  is  prescribed  thai  the  crop  of  every  sevetitb 
year  (apparenily  the  self-sown  crop)  shall  be  left  for  the 
poor,  and  after  them  for  the  beasts.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  later  law  is  that  the  seventh  year 
is  not  called  a  Sabbath,  and  that  there  is  no  indication 


all  Ic 

this  form  a  law  prescrilMng  one  year's  falk 
may  have  been  anciently  observed.      It 
V.  II  to  the  vineyard  and  the  olive-yard 


In 
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collure  necrasary  to  Iteep  the  vines  and  olive-treei  in 
order  is  not  forUdden  :  the  precept  is  only  that  the 
produce  is  to  be  left  to  the  poor.  In  DeuIeroDOmy 
this  law  is  not  repeated  ;  but  a  fined  seven  years*  period 
is  ordained  Ibr  the  benefil  of  poor  debtors,  apparently 

eiacted  by  the  creditor  from  a  Hebrew,  or  Chat  no  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken  against  the  debtor  in  that  year 
iDeuLlS.^).  W.R.S. 

SABBEUS  (c&BBa.i*c  [BA])  i  Esd.Bj.-SnalOjt, 
Sheuaiaii,  19. 

SABEAKS  occurs  Tour  times  in  AV,  representing 
ihm  dialinci  Hebrew  words  in  MT  :  (i)  in  Joblij 
([{J7,  RV^-  Shkba}  and  Joel38  (D'{*p^,  RV  Men 
OF  Skeba)  ;  (a)  in  Is.  4514  (Q'K^P).  see  Seba  ;  and 
13I  in  Ezek.  2343  (AV°>e- and  RV  -  drunkards ' ).  where, 
hcnever.  it  is  no  part  of  the  original  text.  The  Kl. 
C'ltsio — '■  '■ .  ck^Sd.  the  reading  for  which  the  ICre  sub- 
stitutes D'»X  '"^  Ih^  same  meaning  (drunkards),  it 
an  obvious  interpolation  due  ^mply  10  dittographf  of 
the  preceding  o'li^io-  On  (he  further  textual  corruption 
of  Ihe  verse  see  Comill.  ad  lot. .  and  Toy  {SBOT).  Of 
course  none  of  these  words  has  anything  10  do  v.ilh  any 
of  the  religious  sects  tbal  have  at  one  lime  or  another 
bern  called  Sabians — i.t..  Baptists  (see  art.  Sabiams 
in  hucy.  Brit.  21  iiS) — a  name  which  is  et/inologlcally 
quite  distinct, 

BABL     I.  (cftBei  [A]),  tEsd.6>a   RV=Ezi%2t>, 

2.  (n^'ltilBADiEsd-SMAV,  RVSaHa°EeaZj7:  « 


I  (CABiac  [BA])  lEsdld  RV=a  01.559, 
Ha«habiah,  6. 

SA2TA  (iqinp.  c*B&T*  [B].  c4B*fe  [A],  ce.  [L], 
iCb.  19),  or  SabUli  (nFi;ip.  c<kB&e&  [ADEL],  Gen. 
lOrt.  oneof  ihesonsofCush.  See  CirsB.  IfCush' 
here  means  the  N.  Arabian  region  of  thai  name,  we  are 
entitled  and  indeed  compelled  to  suppose  that  '  Saistah ' 
and  •  Raamah '  have  arisen  by  corruption  and  editorial 
m.inipolation  from  the  names  of  places  near  Ihe  S, 
border  of  Canaan,  hioo  will  probably  come  from  nam 
'  Maacath'  (the  southern  Maacah),  which  is  also  the 
original  of  Svccoth  in  the  earlreal  story  of  Jacob  and 
in  PS.60E,  andof  SocoHin  iS.  17i.  CpSHABBETHAi. 
Prom  the  ordinary  point  of  view  Dillmann  finds  some 
triausilNlity  in  Tuch's  suggestion  that  Sabta^Zo^^oAi 
tperifl.  37  ;  also  Ptolemy.  Strabo),  the  Sabota  of  Pliny 
(6  j>  \2}i).  This  was  Ihe  capital  of  Ihe  Chalramotlue 
\%ee  Hazakmaveth).  and  was  famous  as  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  incense.  The  name  is  the  Sab.  mjr. 
According  loGlaser,  Sahla  is  theSa^o  of  Ptol.vi,  73o. 
and  is  to  be  placed  at  Sudeir  or  in  the  NE  of  YemAiiiah  ; 
Sabla.  Raamah,  and  Sabteca  representing  the  districts 
on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (SkitK.  2asi/). 

SABTECA  {KJFiap.  cftB*Kae4  [ADE],  ccBe.  [L] 
in  Gen.  ;  ceBeKAe*.  [BI-],  -&i.\i,  W  in  Ch. ;  6  there- 
fore  indicates  rather  Ssktiia),  one  of  the  sons  of  Cusb 
(Gen.lOj  iCh.l9t).  AV  has  SAbtedwll  in  Gen. 
.-ind  StbtMhk  in  Ch.  Glaser,  following  Bocharl,  con- 
nects this  with  Ihe  name  Samydake  in  Carmania.  on 
the  E.  side  of  [he  Persian  Gulf  (Stitu.  ^m] :  bul 
Dillmann  calls  attention  to  the  phonetic  difietence. 
ll  is  perhaps  really  a  dittographed  Sabta.  the  3  being 
a  record  of  a  reading  Kn30  (cp  0  in  Gen. ).     T.  K.  c. 

8ACAX  (I?!?)-  Probably  an  eUmic  of  tbe  same 
group  OS  IssACHAK,  ZiCHkl.  The  name  has.  of  course, 
no  connection  mth  thai  of  Ihe  little  known  Egyptian 
god  Sakar  (cp  Issachar.  col.  3192.  n.  3).  i.  On 
the  name  in  iCh.113],  see  Smasar  and  Issachar, 
g  6  (end), 

3.  A  son  of  Obed-edom  (;.v.),  iCh.264  (cuk&p 
fB],  CM*p[LJ.  CMi*p[A]), 
134  4161 


SACKCLOTH 


trade   and    c 

word,  it  is  true,  does  not  happen  tc  be  found  in  either 
PhcEnician  or  Punic;  bul  it  is  vouched  for  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,   Eihiopie,  and    possibly  Assyrian.      See   Sack- 


r<Kb.  O4.    S«  Sackcloth. 


en. 41-41  J  (43i3i; 
«vc.  e  fa  4857/ H 
4.  fiiiaUn,  ]S'}^X-  : 

rpvrncially  pL 


/spread  out,  cp  Is.  40 11),  only  in 
44JtRV(AV,BVras.  ■husk.'AVBw- 


IS  Greek  uanilalor' 


n  (Field's  Hix.y,  bui  v"?p»  i 


-onjectumi  eLaewhere  (y 


r   i  7)  ih»t 


ihat  fei3  is 


I  prophet  of  the  Nckcu.  aihj 

n  of  SdBnr-    If  ».  Wp%1 

probabl/  comes  Irom  O'NT'a,  ■Beth.gallim,'  where  D'>3  is 

Belh.gallim,  a  (see  p.  jOBetli-gileal,  or  <sin«  Gallim  umI 
CilEiir=Jeratni«l)  Bedi-je™hi — ■  ■-  "•-  >- — •■  ' '•■'— 

'wjllel'm,  iuggened  by  Ihe  t 
BDB).  ii ingenious.— T.K.cl 

BACKBirr  (K3^),  Dan.3s7>'<i5t-  See  Music. 
86(10). 

SACKCLOTH {^P:  c&kkoc  ;  J^tfi.  ciUcium ').  It 
is  probable  that  the  Heb.  iai  was  originally  a  coarse 
,   —       texlilefabricmadefrom  thehairofthecamelor 


ord). 


ningiofvdjdce 
)uld  be  used  also  as  a  wrap 
[]) ;  see  Sack.     Referring 
nicies  Dk£SS  and  Mol'rn- 


bag  (cp  Mantle.  §  : 
ine  rrader.  generally,  to  II 
INC  CUSTOUS,  we  propose  here  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  garment  expressed  by  the  word  sai.  and  to 
endeavour   to   ascertain    the   origin  of  Ihe  custom   of 

The  usage  of  ihe  word  suggests  that  the  sat  was 
nothing  more  Ihan  a  loin-cloth,  similar,  no  doubt,  to 
the  ihrdm  '  of  Moslem  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  was  uom 
as  a  token  of  grief  after  a  death  (Gen.3734  aS.Sji 
Joel  I B).  more  commonly,  however,  in  times  of  trial,  to 
remove  a  calamity,  or  as  a  means  of  propitiation. 

Thus,  the ^a^is  worn aFler hurinebid iKwt (>  K.  6  JO  IB  I  Est. 

bo'ut'lLs  ui  sicknas  (I^aS  ^aVos  b  tien  DrnneraTundFRned 
iErief<P>.30ii(i3|eBn  (111  Is.  !£>]).  fl  is  often  preceded  by 
Ke  rtrding  of*  tbe  clothes  (Gen.  S7  34  .  K.  81 17- "h".  "odini 

or  (Neh.  s'u  Mkc.  10  is)  eailh.*  "tike  ih*  MfjM,  the  *ai  is 
also  worn  by  women  OoelU,  cp  Judilhej  IO3  .  Macc.B  19). 
In   Jon.Sa  It  is  ordered  to  be  worn  by  both  nun  and  beast 


The  passages  in  which  Ihe  sak  is 
next  tbe  skin  are  probably  not  exceptional  (iK.  21>7 


act,  the  Heb-  iaA  appears  only 
ynonym  ■amiiiati  occurs   no 


cllki-m  (■  goafi 
end,?ndcpTENi,l3. 

■  Soi^  il  frequently  used  With  hUgar,  *  gitd  otl^  ine  I 
process  being  described  by  til'tuM,  'loosen '  (Ps. 30 ; 
[5. 20  a).  TGe  i^nfH  (on  which  cp  Wellh.  Hl'd.ai 
"'  --'---  '— -i-eloth  covering  the  knee,  one  lap  of  wl-'- 
{Dough^      '       "  -  "  - 


he  c»st  over  the  shoulder  (Doughty,  Ar,  Da. 
Eg.  la-r,  with  the  determinative 'hiir,'  is  1  wool 
ga[meniDrihepooi(WMM(7.£Z,  looi,  col.  191 
*  Jjstro*  JAOSfaiyi  suggests  that  in  Judi 
ihe  translnlor  mistook  ifliiT  (see  TURBAH.  |  1) 
hii  predecessor  mt 5.  iai». 


&. 


jgle 


SACKCLOTH  SACRIFICE 

men'  {Mr,  ZVj.2*j9J?I  537),   and    the   diess  doubtless  the  purpoie.     There  are  some  indications  Ihai  thij  held 

resembled  the  prophel's   girdle  which,  in  Job  12 18.  ii  good  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  ;  and  if  we  bear  in 

worn  as  a  mark  o(  humiliation  by  a  king.    See  Girdle.  mind  that  ihe  Jut  is  worn  at  limea  of  great  trouUp. 

The  sackcloth  of  the  OT,   iherefore,   miisl   not  be  when  Vahwe's  help  or  forgiveness  is  besought,  we  may 

r^arded  oi  in  any  way  akin  to  a  sack  or  laekdoth  in  j   perhaps  surmise    thai   such   occasions   were  formerly 

(he  modern  sense  of  ihe  word,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  accompanied  by  a  sacrificial  rite  when  a  special  garb  (if 

ascertain  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  wearing  such  a  we  may  judge  from  the  Arabian  evidence)  would  nol  be 

garb,  we  must  nol  be  led  away  by  the  early  Christian  or  unnatural.      Ii  would  be  just  at  such  a  lime  as  this  that 

the  later  ideas  with  which  il  is  associated.'  the  individiuil  would  feet  himself  brought  into  closvsl 

That  coiiKrvalism  prsvuli  lonnsi  in  nuiiitTi  of  cull  ii  a  I    contact  with  his  deity.      Al  all  events,  ideas  connected 

?K''lr')^^^;hVv^ISlI''iu°^b;3^c'ui!wng'^f  '    *''■'    ^""^'P   of  ">«   tlead    do    nol   cover   the   whole 

limied  lobe  wotn— *.?■.  I>y 'Isvei  and  dw  poorrr  people— wm    i       The  king  of  Xinevih  remowjliisrciyalBiaiiil*  before  donnmg 
■Kvtnheinn  aJooied  *.ecplion»!ly  by  the  ruling  ckssej  on        the  ta*  (Jpn.S'X'  the -holy  nccasion nouuet  •►."!>.   .-Imh-, 
BijecifK;  ooa-ioTs  (cp  Dkess.  |  1,  col.  113S,  n.  ,).    Anolher       »?d  the  pnm»ry  ybjeci  of  Ihe  rending  of  the  ga 
vie*  ii  pM!ible. 

It  is    to  be   observed   [a)   (hat   the  corresponding 

that  the  prophe(s  wore  a  garment  similar  to  the  iai ; 
and  (f)  ttuit  the  sacred  ephod  itself  was  probably  once  a 
mere  loin-cloth  (see  Ephod,  §  i,  and  cp  T.  C.  Fooie, 
/5i  2I41-44  ii90»l)-  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  the  Ja*  was  pre-eminently 
a  sacred  garment,  and  it  agrees  with  this  interpretation 
that  we  iind  i(  worn  by  people  of  all  classes  on  any 
especially  solemn  occasion  ( i  Ch.  31 1«  Joel  1 13  Dan.  9^ 
I  Mace.  34J  3  Mace.  10>j  etc ). 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  the  bear- 
ing of  ideas  of  holiness  upon  such  a  matter  as  dress."  a 
«  ro>.n  »»«    plausible   explanalion   of    the   custom 

*-  Way  worn-  "L,^  ,  .     _..  „  ,_j      r-    ™         .t  - 

'  may    be    attempted-       Garments    (hat 

have  come  in  conlacl  with  holy  things  are  unfit  for 
common  use,  and  in  early  Ar.ibia  certain  rites  were  per- 
formed either  in  a  naked  stale  or  in  clothes  reserved  for 


(StiwalVy,  Frey). 


That  the  use  of  this  special  garment  should  ha\'e  been 
retained  long  after  the  [fx  hyp. )  ritual  died  oul  is  not 
without  analogy.  The  gradual  decay  is  fariher  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  sometimes  even  it  was  the  custom 
not  to  U'e.-u-  the  iak  but  to  lie  upon  it  (1 S.  21 10  Is.  &8il, 
and  that  in  later  Jewish  times  ibe  rending  of  the  gar- 
ments was  confined  to  a  small  5lit(N'o»ack,  HA  li<ij). 

See  Ihe  lilFmluit  al  Ihe  end  of  Mi>L'iiMxa  Customs;  nUo 
Schwally,  Dai  Lihn  not*  d.  Todt  (1895),  lljf.  Frey,  7"orf, 
.S«/™,i.A.,«e.  (.896).  54jK 

On  inckclolb  wid  nakeJneM,  cp  Julro-,  ZATWiixij^. 


tiv(rr^pii»  in  Eph.  1 9  8j  63'  Col.  1  .7  i  Tim.  SriS  Rev. 
1»  177)-      See  Mysteby,  g  5. 

SACEED  (lepoc)  i  Cor,  813  a  Tim.  St;  RV.     Sec 
Clean  and  Unclean,  9  1,  8. 
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T.  HISTORY  OF  SACRIFICE  IN  OT              '  ""^  ?"'!'"  a^i^'*  l^^  »™1  '^'l  be  used  in  this  more 

restricted  sense,  whiht  onerrngs  of  grain,  meal,  bread. 

The  term  ■s.icrifice'  may  with  etymological  propriety  oil.  and  Ihe  like{Heb.  vtinhm  are  called  'oblations.' 

be  employed  of  all  ofifcrings  to  God :  in  common  use  TTie  lerm  '  offering'  will  be  emplo)-cd  as  the  equivalent 

1.  Introductory.   ''  •'""""^  specifically  that  class  of  of  the  comprehensive  Aw^Sh,  as  well  as  in  such  phrases 

offerings  m  which  a  victim  is  slain,  as   'burnt  offering'   (WJ*,    holocaust),    peace  offering 

corresponding  to  Ihe  Heb.  «?*oA( lit.  'sUughlcr ').'     In    ;  (/rf^mf.  sin  offering  (Ao//J«),  trespass  offering  (JJrtwl. 

.  _  For  convenience,  certain  species  of  offering  are  made 

'  Co  RchMlly,  Lihtn  nank  <l,  TkIi,  n/.    For  Ibe  eiHy 

Chrt^iian  u=.ik«  «  Smith,  Dkt.  Cliriil.  Am.,  i.r.  1  Cp  Wi.  AOFiK,.  where  Ihe  Assjiian  king  icui  at  hi. 

=«  *'i'.  Stm.Pi  4^1/:,  Dkbss,!  S.uid  cp  genenlly  Clean    1  royal  girmem^  and  clothes  hi;  body  in  the  'iatamu,  ihe  drew 

*""''s«''wRs'"k/Ji-P,  21 ,3,,  ^,/.  Sim.».  =13^  (   el«whm  el^  by  'it^T'ptl  *"""  *""  ""'  ^'""'  " 

4183  4184 
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[be  subject  of  special  articles :  see  Firstborn,  Incekse, 
Taiation,  Tithe,  Vow.  Votive  Offeking.  Cp  also 
Atoneuebt  [Dat  of].  Feasts,  Passover,  Pente- 
cost. Tabernacles  ;  and.  for  Babylonian  parallels, 
Ritual.  The  prescnl  article  deals  in  iis  first  pari  (§§ 
i-»3|  with  the  history  of  sacrifice  in  ihe  OT;  in  iw 
second  (§9  33-40}  with  the  developed  Jewish  syslem ; 
Ibe  third  part  {f§  41-53)  discusses  beliefs  and  ideas 
connected  uith  sacrifice,  its  intent,  significaace,  efficacy. 
and  operation:  the  fourth  part  {^  54-&1)  treats  of 
sacrifice  in  the  NT, 

Before  Ihe  invasion  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  tribes 
were  nomads  ;  their  living  and  ibeir  wealth  were  in  Iheir 
flocks   of  small   cattle.'      These  also 
furnished  Ihe  material  of  Iheir  sacri- 


SAORIFICE 

The  sacrifice  of  firallinES.  like  the  offering  of  first-fruit.-,  wiih 
wbich  il  ii  somiMiiiKS  aModaied  (Nih.  lOi;/,  cp  Ex.  2219/ 
l.gy;];  imie  alio  the  conntction  wilh  tiites,  etc.,  Dl.lSoi; 
1433),  was  regtudfj  in  later  tiniB  as  a  iribuie  10  God  (Nu. 
18  IS  J-.  Neh.  lUjs/),  and  as  such  il  baslHn  surmised  thai  the 
cusiomof  devoting  nmlitigs  to  God  uroseaftei  Ihe  teiilement 
in  Canaan  by  *  a  sccondao'  exiension  of  Ihe  practice  or  offcritiE 

The  eiisienceof  liisiUnE  ucriiices  ainanE  the  Arabs  shows  Ihat 
chit  inference  it  unwairantef    The  satn^ce  of  iicsilingi,  as  the 

F«Sr^ffW™'*™^*Si.'24i^.)?».as  nol  'oriSVny  "n«i^^ 
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odus  Moses  asks  the  Egypliai 


0  thed< 
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ir  God  Yahv.'e,  ■  lest  he  (all  upon  us 
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also  of  the  spoils  of  war.  and  perhaps  of  animals  taken 
in  the  chase  (see  below,  ^  3).  Our  knowledge  of  tbe 
character  of  these  sacrifices  is  derived  not  so  much 
from  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  in  JE  as  from  sur- 
vivals in  later  custom  and  law,  Tbe  nature  of  these 
survivab.  together  with  the  permanent  conditions  of 
nomadic  life  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  justify 
us  in  supplementing  or  interpreting  our  scanty  material 
by  wbai  is  known  of  Arab  sacrifice  in  pre-lslamic  limes 
and  among  the  modern  Bedoiuns,' 

The  occasions  of  sacrifice  are  many  and  various. 
Among  tbe  modem  Arabs  sacrifices  are  offered  on  the 
binh  of  a  son.  a  circumcision,  marriage.  Ihe  coming  of 
a  guesi :  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  or  for  Ihe  health 
of  flocks  and  herds  ;  on  the  inception  of  an  enterprise. 
such  as  setting  out  for  a  foray,  breaking  ground  for 
lill.ige.  opening  or  enlarging  a  well,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  building ;  on  the  conclusion  of  a  compact  or 
covenant ;  the  return  from  a  successful  enpediilon  ;  on 
tbe  anniversary  of  a  kinsman's  death,  and  the  like. 

The  rites  of  sacrifice  are  of  primitive  simplicity.  The 
ovner  ordinarily  slaughters  his  own  victim.  The  blood 
is  poured  upon  tbe  ground,  smeared  upon  the  sacrtd 
stone,  upon  the  lent  ropes,  the  door-posts  of  houses,  or 
upon  persons  or  animals.  The  flesh  makes  a  feast  for 
the  ow-net,  his  family,  tribesmen,  and  gaests, 

A  species  of  sacrifice  which  in  all  probability  goes 
back  10  the  nomadic  stage  is  Ibe  offering  of  firstlings 
-  pi__UhuF«.'  <*«*^'*.  »B-  ^'^'-)  f>f  animals,  that  is. 
•"■*"'6»-  ,he  first  oflspring  of  the  dam,  which 
■opens  the  womb'  {ptlcr  rihtn.  Kx.S4t9  ISaiii;  Nu. 
I815;  cf  filtr  ligir  bihimdk,T.ii.\%ii).  The  shepherd 
Abel  makes  his  offering  'of  the  Rrstllngs  of  his  flock 
and  of  tbeir  fat  portions'  (Gen.  44  J);  the  laws  in- 
sistently claim  all  firstlinp  as  God's  right  (Ei.  ISi  11-15 
22*9/  {jB/]  3419/  Lev.22jj  27 »6  Nu.  1815-17  Dt. 
12617  H93  15i9-9],  cp  Neh.l0j6).  Tbe  animal  was 
primitively  sacHticed  shortly  after  its  birth  :  the  oldest 
rale  is  :  '  Seven  days  il  shall  be  with  its  dam  ;  on  tbe 
eighth  day  thou  sbatt  give  il  to  me'  (Ex.22jo  M).* 
A  similar  custom  existed  among  Ihe  heathen  Ajate ; 
Ibe  first  turth  (called /bra')  of  a  she-camel,  goat,  or  ewe 
was  sacrificed,  frequently  while  still  so  young  that  its 
Besh  was  getilinous  and  stuck  10  tbe  skin.  This  ofler- 
lug  of  firstlings  was  permitted  in  the  earliest  yenrs  of 
Islam,  Mohammed  advising,  however,  that  Ihe  sacrifice 
should  be  deferred  till  the  victim  was  a  year  or  two  old  ; 
later  he  prohibited  Ihe  faro  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  In 
Rajab  (alirah.  see  below,  g  4).* 

I  See  Cattli.  Goat,  SHeEP.    Tbe  nonadic  Semites  have  no 

have  been  amceic  the  uibt^  that  poueued  earned  (see  Caiiel), 
'  See  Wellh.  RctU  allarah.  HMinliimr,:  Siiouck-Mur- 
pmje,  t/rl  mikkaansilu  Ftnl:  WRS  Rll.  Srm. ;  for  modern 
Arab  cuilomi,  Burckluudt.  Travils  in  AraUa,  liv),  Bidimina 
tni  WaJl^t,  ie*>;  Burton,  Pilgrimagt  Is  il-Mi^hak  and 
tciak,  iS;;:  Palmer,  Diirrl  a/  t>u  Ejhh/hi:  Uoughly, 
....     „  .     "    -----    «Yir;f,/,f,l-— 
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4.  Spring 
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of  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  is  requisite ;  and 
they  must  lake  with  Ibem  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
furnish  the  victims  (lOg's)-  From  63  il  might  seem 
that  the  sacrifice  in  tbe  wilderness  was  sonicihlng 
unusual,  demanded  on  this  occasion  by  an  oracle ; 
6t  (E|  and  IO9  (J),  however,  represent  it  us  an  estab- 
lished institution,  -the  kig  of  Yahw4.'»  Tbe  season 
was  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  month  called  by  the 
Canaaniles  AbibfEi.  13t),  corresponding  to  the  Syrian- 
Babylonian  Ms£n. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  this  ^ag  festival  with  ihe 
spring  festivals  of  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  first  eight 
days  of  the  month  Rajah,  which  in  the  old  calendar  fell 
in  the  spring  (see  Wellh.  Pral.f^.  viii.  ;  Htid.-".  <)Af.). 
was  a  great  sacrificial  season  among  the  heathen  Arubs. 
The  poets  compare  the  carnage  of  battle  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  victims  lying  around  the  sacred  stones.'  The 
victim,  commonly  a  sheep,  was  called  'allrah  (pi. 
'ali'ir)  ■  its  blood  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  sacred 
stone  (Nuwairi,  quoted  in  Ramussen.  Atlilil.  79),  the 
flesh  consumed  in  a  feast.  Such  sacrifices  might  be 
offered  at  home  :  but  it  was  probably  more  common  to 
talte  them  to  some  more  lamous  holy  place  (see  '^^'ellh, 
Held.  74,  94).  The  sacrifice,  like  Arab  sacrifices,  in 
general,  was  oflen  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The 
Rajab  sacrifices  were  at  first  kept  up  by  Ihe  Moslems : 
a  tradition  reports  Mohammed  to  have  said :  '  Every 
Moslem  is  bound  10  offer  each  year  an  'adhdk  (the 
sacrifice  of  Ihe  tenth  of  tbe  month  UhQ-1-Hijjah)  and  an 
■alfrah'  (in  Rajab  fiiM"  vi.  21]  i,/]):  subsequently ,_ 
however,  he  prohibited  lYic'atiraA  as  well  as  ihc^^n  ' 


':  9  3|- 


ofMoh 


Dbil-1-Hijjah.  in  which 
Ihe  vicinity  of  Mecca,  fell  at  the  bi^nniiig  of  spring 
(Wellh.  /'ro/.W,  los),  and  a  comparison  wilh  the 
Passover  naturally  suggested  itself;*  but  further  studies 
in  the  old  Arab  calendar  have  shown  that  this  coln- 

Among  the  Syrians,  the  chief  feast  of  tbe  year  at 
Hierapolis  was  in  the  spring  (Lucian,  Dia  Syria.  49)  ; 
at  l^arran  the  first  half  of  Nisan  was  a  season  of 
special  sacrifices  (Fihrisi,  saa ;  Chwolsohn,  Siaiier 
2jj);  evidence  of  the  sacredness  of  Nisan  appears  in 
the  Nabalasn  inscriptions  at  Madein  Salih;"  and  al 
Palmyra  ;•  Ihe  great  festival  of  the  modern  Yetidis  falls 

A   closer   connection    between    the    Hebrew    spring 

I  See  PAS.WVEK,  FEA5TS. 

>  /Mf  is  a  teligiom  galhering  (NO,  ZDAfGn  jijl.  The 
won!  il  used  not  only  of  ihe  Canaanile-lMnelile  aEricullunl 
festivals,  hut  also  of  Atabfand  Sabaian)  fenlivals,  which  brought 

Bssodalion  of  the  Passover  and  Ihe  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(iiig  ka-masiSlh). 
'  *  Cp  motlern  desciiplions  of  the  sacrifices  at  ihe  Meccan 
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val  ('  Passover')  and  Ihe  A 


b  Rajab  sacrifices  has 


""  '"'™-  offerings  of  (irsllings.'  In  tbe  Penl 
teuch.  laws  prescribing  Ihe  dedication  of  firslbngs 
stand  in  juxlaposition  to  ordinances  for  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  or  the  Passover  {see  E)(.34iB  / 
Dl.  15.9-13  IBi/  Ek.12u-5o  13.3-.0  ,.-,3  i,-,6);  Ihe 
slajnng  of  Ihe  firsiliorn  of  the  Egyptians  has  been 
inlerpretwl  as  a  reprisal  upon  them  for  withholding 
from  Yahwt,  by  their  refusal  to  let  Israel  go,  the  first- 
lings that  were  his  due  (see  Ex. 3.8  Sm  IO14X - 
Wellh,  86).  H  has  been  shown,  however,  under 
Passuvf.r  (§  8).  that  the  passages  cited,  though  co(n- 
patible  with  such  a  theory  of  the  original  ch.-iracter  of 
the  Passover,  by  no  means  require  it :  and  opposing 
considerations  t^  much  weight  are  [0  be  drawn  from  the 
peculiar  ritual   of  the    Passover  {see   below,   S  6),   in 


quire 


Nor  is  it  satisraclorily  established  that  the  Arab  Rajab 
sacrifices  were  firstlings.  It  is  true  that  the  term 
'tiUrah,  by  which  these  victims  ore  usually  designated. 


s  by  s 


lo/a« 


firstling,'     This  is,  however,  nothing 

confusion  which  frequently  occurs  in  their  accounts  of 

the  religious  customs  of  '  the  times  of  ignorance,'  and    I 

over  against  it  must  be  put  the  fact  that  not  only  the    , 

traditionists  '  but  also  the  lexicons  generally  distinguish 

Ihe  two  clearly  enough.  1 

The  Passover  diHered  conspicuously  from  all  other    I 

Israelite  sacrifices,  and  preserved  to  the  last,  essentially    ' 

.    p«ini1i»Ti  unaltered,  its  primitive  peculiarities.     In   1 

rifc«^^  ""   earliest   times,    the   carcass    of    the 

victim  was  probably  roasted  whole,  either   | 

modern  Samaritans),  and  the  flesh  sometimes  eaten  half  \ 
raw  or  merely  softened  by  fire.      Dl.  16; 


•oiled,  I 


crifices.      This. 


while    : 


le  primitive  1 

{Ex.  129).  with  head,  legs,  and  inwards.  The  sacrificial 
feast  was  held  by  night  at  full  moon  ;,  the  participants 
were  in  their  eieryday  garb,  not  in  ceremonial  apparel ; 
everything  was  done  with  haste  ;  Ihe  whole  victim  was 
devoured — including,  doubtless,  in  ancient  limes  Ihe 
uta  which  in  later  sacrificial  ritual  were  offered  to  God 
by  fire,  and  therefore  strictly  forbidden  as  food ;  only 
■he  bones  must  not  be  brolien  ;'  the  flesh  must  all  be 
consumed  before  daybreak  ;  if  aught  remained  it  was 

originally  unleavened  cakes,  but~4  salad  of  bluer  herbs 
{Ex.129/..  cpNu.9n/,  also  Dt.  184*1.' 

With  this  singular  ritual  has  been  compared  the 
description  given  by  Nilus  of  the  customs  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  desen  S.  of  Palestine  and  in  the  Knaitic  peninsula 
in  his  own  lime — Ihe  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
They  sacrificed  a  while  camel  to  Venus,  Ihe  morning 
star ;  after  Ihe  chief  or  priest  who  presided  at  the 
sacrifice  had  slain  Ihe  animal,  all  rushed  upon  the 
carcass  with  knives,  hewed  it  to  pieces,  and  devoured 
it  in  wild  haste,  hide,  inwards,  bones,  and  all,  that  not 
a  scrap  of  it  might  be  left  for  the  rising  sun  lo  look 
upon.' 

lib.  Pfvl.i*>,  M; 
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In  Ex.]2iii-3}  {ultimately  from  J)  the  elders  are 
bidden  10  take  sheep  or  goals,  one  for  each  clan  I  mi!- 
1  B_*uH«.  Z^"^*)'  slaughter  them.  and.  dipping 
bVS^  "  ^"'^  '^  ^^  ('hyssop-)  inio  .he 
'  ""««■  blood,  10  strike  it  upon  the  lintel  and 
door-posts ;  YahwS  will  not  suffer  ■  the  destro)-er '  to 
enter  a  house  on  which  he   sees  these    blood-marks. 

planation  of  a  custom  in  ufe  in  later  times  ;  with  it  he 
connects  etymologically  the  name  'Passover'  (/^jnAI, 
because  Yahw*  'passed  over'  {fdsah)  the  marked 
houses  of  the  Israelites  {Ex.  12>4-37).  The  object  of 
Ihe  rite  is  to  protect  the  inniates  of  the  house  from  '  the 
destroyer ' ;  that  is,  in  primitive  conception,  from  the 
demons  of  disease  and  death.  Simikir  customs  with 
the  same  motive  are  found  among  many  peoples' 

Whether  this  rite  was  originally  connected  ninth  the 
Hebrew  spring  feast  is  not  clear.  J.  who  prescribes 
the  marking  of  Ihe  houses,  says  nothing  about  a  feast, 
and.  indeed,  repeatedlv  insists  that  the  festival  of 
Yahwi  cannot  be  celebrated  in  Egypt  (Ex.63  8as-=7); 
P  orders  that  the  blood  of  the  lamb  slain  for  the  feasi 
be  applied  to  the  door  of  e\ery  house  In  which  it  is 
eaten  (Ex.  12 7,  cp  13),  a  direction  which  Jewish  tradition 
and  practice  regarded  as  applying  only  10  the  '  Egyptian 
P.1SSO^'e^ ' :  >  "Dt.  makes  no  mention  of  this  use  of  the 
blood  at  the  Passover  (f.f.,  g  13).'  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  rite  originally  occasional,  as  in  Ihe  outbreak  of 
an  epidemic,  came  to  be  practised  annually  for  the 
proteciion  of  the  household  during  the  coming  year, 
and  in  connection  with  the  old  spring  feast.'  The 
name  p^sah  probably  belonged,  nolwiihstanding  J's 
etymology,  to  the  feast  rather  than  to  the  blotid 
marking. 

Some  Semitic  peoples,   both   nomadic  and  settled, 

offered  in  sacrifice  animals  taken  in  the  chase.      Gazelles 

•  wiM         **'*     offered     by     the      E-ibylonians 

.«t™.I..        (Jastrow,     Rtl.    Bti.-A<s.    661)    and 

■5™J^,    probably  by  the  Ph<Enici,ins  {Sacrificial 

■poUiofwu.  tariffs,  675  185,9  167s;   cp  Isaac, 

S  4,  n.  a).      Among  the  heathen  Arals,  also,  gaielies 


n  inferi 


ing ;  men  who  had  vowed  s 
flocks  sometimes  substituted  gazelles.^  The  nomadic 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites  may  have  made  similar 
offerings  ;  but  there  is  no  reminiscence  of  this  in  the 
OT.  The  requirement  thai  the  blood  of  animals  taken 
in  the  chase  be  poured  out  and  covered  with  earth  ( Lev. 
17 13.  cp  Dl  12.6  .4)  is  not  necessarily  an  attenuated 
survival  of  a  sacriflcial  rite ;  the  belief  that  the  soul  is 
in  the  blood  (Lev.  I714,  on  which  See  below,  g  46)  U 

Sacrifice  was  doubtless  offered  also  of  the  spoil  of 
■     ■  "         (I  S.  16.j=.  cp  1434;  see  also 


Gen.  14»). 


arly  U 


foray  sacrificed  one  beast  of  those  Ihey  had  taken  and 
feasted  on  ii  before  dividing  the  booty.'  The  Arabs  of 
whom  Nilus  wrote  took  by  preference  a  human  victim, 
a  fair  youth,  from  among  their  captives ;  in  default  of 
such,  they  oflered  a  while  camel."  The  Carthaginians, 
after  a  victory,  sacrificed  Ihe  fairest  of  their  captives 
by  night  as  burnt  offerings  (Diodorus  Siculus.  206;) ; 


'"'■ff-  ' 


«/;. 


th. /,/j,l«'und«>™ 

intlK  yWOjoeJ  under  ■<«(™t 

1  S«  Bo«.h3ri.  Bl. 

;  «:'ril^*rf  Nilus,  Wow.    S.e  WRS 

Ktl.  Sim.f>l,  34;. 

»S«.b.d«mp.ic 

in  of  Ihe  Paiwver  of  tht  modtro  Samiri- 

Pri-  Fjiodioo iii,  etc  :  Douffhly,  Ar,  Dtt.\tvi*\t  S 
Kingslty,  Trmvhin  i%'„l.^a.^^^  ^i\.    AL.k=  i-    --- 
of  maitrial  is  foiimJ  in  Cuniss,  Primilivl  Similk  JiiNg 
7-a.rfa/,  chap.  16.^: 
'  So  also  the  modem  SamaritaiH  I  PetcTDUuin.  Seiitn,  1  a 

•  S«b«fcw.,lso. 

is  describal  by  Gaidliaso  ic  la  Vtea,  Cuiitm.  Rcairs,  7  6. 
3  (IStiih.  lUu'alla^h,  69,  wiih  Ihe  scholia;   al-Liiiih 

*  Cp  the  buryih«  of  t>lood  drawn  in  blood-lFiiLne.  or  fron 
iinse-hl«d.  ,.g,.  Doughty,  Ar.  Del.  149a;  Kingsley,  r™i 

'  WRS,  R'lt'itm.^.  49.,  and  ibe  Arab  utlioTS  there  die 
»  Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  TOftij/  141  ur ;  tee  WRS  Rll.  Sim. 
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s  have  been  adduced  from  the  records 
or  Assyiian  kings  (Shnlmaiieser.  Monatiik.  obv.  17). 
The  slaying  of  Agag,  wbom  SajDUel  hewed  in  pieces 
before  Vahwi  in  Gilgal  {1  S.  I533),  has  sometimes  been 
recarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind  ; '  but  it  is  doubirul 
whether  this  inlerpretaiion  is  correct  (see  below,  g  13 
end). 

The  numy  accouots  of  sacrifices  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  in  large  pail  taken  from  old 
B.  LiCmimh:^'"'  good  source,  and  give  us  com- 

ionroBt        parauvely  full  and  trustworthy  informa-    . 

^^^^  tion  for  the  period  which  they  cover. 
By  their  side  we  may  place  the  similar  descriptions  in 
Judges,  nod  in  (be  patriarchal  story  as  narrated  by  J 
and  E  {t.g.,Ota.\bj  f.\.  The  laws  in  the  same 
sources  (especially  in  Ex.  SI  and  21-23)  dealing  with 
feasts  and  offerings,  with  the  other-^oot  inconsider- 
able—  remains  of  early  collections  o(  law  preserved 
in  Dl  and  H.  re|»«senl  the  usage  of  Israelite  and  , 
Judxan  sanctuaries  in  the  lime  of  the  kings ;  the  con- 

of  the  seventh  century  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence 
tii  the  practices  so  zealously  prohibited.     The  prophets, 
finally,  painl  vivid  pictures  of  the  religion  of  their  con-    I 
temporaries,  with  all  its  abuses.  ' 

Tlte   ri^ons   E.   o[  the  Jordan   tirst .  occupied   by   j 
Israelite  tribes  are  capable  of  supporting  enormous   1 
I   flocks  upon  their  rich  and  eKtensive 
pastures.'    Much  of  the  land  is  very 
fertile  and  abundantly  lewords  culti-    ' 

tribes  taking  possession  of  the  country  to  become 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  case  was  different  in  Western 
Palestine.  In  the  S.  indeed,  in  the  Negeb  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Judah,  the  new  comers  continued  lo  be 
chiefly  shepherds  even  after  Ihey  adopted  fixed  habita- 
tions 1  but  in  iheceDlral  highUnds  {Mt.  Ephraim)  and 
to  the  N.  they  were  soon  compelled  to  gel  most  of  their 
Eving  from  the  soiL  They  learned  from  the  older 
population  of  the  country  10  raise  crops  of  grain  and 
pulse  and  to  cultivate  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
With  the  arts  of  agriculture  they  learned  also  the 
rdigion  of  agriculture.  To  the  sacrifices  and  festivals 
of  Ibeir  nomadic  forefathers  were  now  added  the  proper 
offerings  for  the  bounty  of  the  land  and  the  season 
feasts  of  the  husbandman's  year  {see  Feasts,  %  4/ ). 
Animal  sacrifice  is  still  the  most  important  part  of 
worship,  as  we  see  clearly  from  the  historical  books  ; 
s  plough-beasts,  are  added 
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and  sacrifices  and  oblations  and  frankincense  .  .  ,  ui 
the  bouse  of  Yahwi.- 
Ttae  Heb.  i/&ii,  nsj,  iBordliurtly rendered  in  •byfciria,' 
rb  by  Mw,  leu  frequently  ffifina!^  The  ^ 
'  bur,' and  may  be  uud  of  the  killini 
food  wilhoi        ' 


meuu  properly  '  tlangbt 
kill'il'lhiu. 


>  which  e 


««™ii™m'S^ 

ii  ordinarily  inipoiii^  sacrificial  slaying.  The  place 
inwU  are  brought  10  be  killed  ii  (be  mitbf^  lilersllv 
place';  in  Ouiaan  this  t^"  ' — ' — *■--  -^- 


h  the  fu  w 


Tll£. 


H,l5).   ■ 


10.  AgrionlUnl  ' 


n  the  floe 


tithes 


and  wine  and  oil  must  be  consecrated  in  their  season 
according  to  an  established  ritual      The  worship  was 
offered  at  the  '  high  places.'  that  is,  in  general,  the  old 
Canaanite  holy  places  (see  High  Place,  §§  3-4). 
The  most  general   term   for   offering,   whelher   of 

11.  BnaoiM  '*  ''^'"-  ""^  frequently  Siwl'd),  a  word 
A*^!2^  no'  ""finni  ">  religious  uses.'  In  dis- 
■SSl^'  •'i^''"'  from  other  offerings  specifically 
^"^9-  named — such  as  'elai,  cOah — minkdh 
sometimes  refm  particularly  lo  ablations  of  bread, 
meal,  oil.  and  the  like  (see  S  14).'  Animal  sacrifices 
fall  into  two  main  classes :  '/Idh.  EV  '  burnt  offering.' 

t^iak.  EV  ordinarily  'sacrifice,'  in  which,  after  Ihe 
eila  had  been  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  Hesh  was  eaten. 
These  species  are  often  enumerated  together,  as  in  Jer. 
17>$:   '  Ihey  shall  come  .   .   .  bringing  burnt  oflerings 


tbeiai 


t.iX 


>  OnchaniKtin  the  rile  of  nciiitce  tee  below, 
*  In  the  iccknical  langiHge  of  the  Uler  ritiu 

>  Chi  ibc  more  rcslticled  technical  use  of  Ihe  in 


lofreq 


The  occasions  of  sacrifice  were  of  different  kinds  (se 
above,  %  a,  and  below,  g  15),  and  distinctive  names 
for  some  of  them  were  probably  early  in  use  ;  peculiari- 
ties of  ritual,  too.  no  doubt  belonged  10  certain  varieties 
of  sacrifice,  as  10  the  Passover  or  the  covenant  sacrifice 
{cp  Gen.  159./  Jer.  34  IB/),  but.  however  andenl 
the  custom  itself  may  be,  our  knowledge  of  the  details 
of    the   sacrificial    ritual    comes   chiefly   through    later 

the  species  of  sacrifice  and  their  characteristic  rites  will 
be  considered  below  in  tbeir  place  in  the  completed 
system  (§  33^). 

allv  pi.  I/lilmlm  (EV  'peact  1 

Bijiis  E^k.^-,  --,  _ ... 

have  Ihe  phrases  □1)Ve>  ra\,  DTiW  'nil,  'lurificei  of  peace 
ofl'etings*— *.f..  1  S.T0B  J«.MjV  P™v!7i4.  The  imnam 
appear  u>  have  been  by  far  Ihe  moil  common  kind  of  sacrifices, 
so  ihai  when  Ihe  wold  i^MAlwf  was  med  wiihoulqualificBlion  it 

■   probably  ibonened  from  «■*«  WMmlw.  * 

alto  Phiki,  Dt  tficlimh, 
iwland  Kinn('tMr4B0'ip*rM'4f  or 

,.,  Tbeodot;  V^.  ciclima  fat^/ScM 

^^ijiciim  (ic.  ioiH^eiutn)  \  bcnce  EV.  '  peace  offermgt. 
These  JmeTpreters  connect  ihe  Heb.  word  with  the  simple  stem 
of  Ihe  verb  qSti  'be  whole,  wand,  safe,'  or  ihe  noun  H^m, 
□^S[f,  'peace.'I  Joiephui,  who  renders  hiWai  x^*vilpiiH 
iAni.  iii.  9  a),  apparently  associate!  it  whh  Ihe  meaning  of  ihe 
Inieniive  iiem.  Jillam,  '  lequilF,  repay,  pay ' ;  10  Ihal  these 
sacrifices  would  be  a  relum  to  God  for  benefits  received  from 
him,  or  the  payment  of  an  obligation  10  bin;  cp  Prov.  T14:  '1 
had  ftamfm-sacrilices  to  make  ;  Io.day  I  have  paid  (/i/ZaiK/l) 
mv  vows.'  The  word  occurs  alio,  a.'^  ihe  name  of  a  species  of 
sacrifice  Mi  pScJ.  on  an  inscripiion  from  a  Phosnician  temple 
al  Mai»illeK  (LVi^lMj  ^).  Ii  is  perhaps  a  Canaanite  leim 
adopted  by  Ihe  Isiaelilu-  [On  Ass.  Ai/<mee  Ritual,  |  ii,  i<.] 
The  blood  of  Ihe  victims  was  poured  or  smeared  upon 
the  sacrificial  stone  as  had  been  done  by  their  nomadic 
forefathers.  Besides  Ihis,  portions  of  the  animal, 
cspeeialiy  of  Ihe  internal  fat  (1  S.  2is/.).*  were  now 
burned  upon  a  raised  altar — monolith  or  heap  of  stones 


ibly  sb 
The  original  significance  of  ihc 

It.  il^% Ikm^ty :  •  in  Si 


without 
'offer  Si 


with  01 


offering  is 
10  God;  1 


iiive  stem  ^fll'i  '<■>?<  'make  smoke, 
ely  wiib  Ihe  object  (3^ri,  i  S.Sij/)— »  used;  so 
in  the  prophets,  of  the  bcatbenish  sacrifices  nf  their 
aries.  In  later  teit*  the  causative  ki^ftr,  -re^n. 
See  We.  PnU*',  6,/..  n.  i.  The  burning  of  ihe 
probably  lo  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  conveying  it 
jc  fragrant  smoke  was,  ai  least  in  Later  limes,  thought 
oi  as  coniaining  ibe  ethereal  sub<lance  of  the  sacrifice.  (WES. 
Ri/.  Stm.!^,  ij6 1  see  also  below,  |  41.) 

The  flesh  of  the  viclim  was  boiled  (a  S.  2i;/  i  K. 
IBii),  and  furnished  a  feast  for  the  offerer  with  his 
family,  friends,  and  guests  (1  S.  1  «  #'8ij  la/^,  etc.). 
In  Canaan,  bread,  wine,  and  oil,  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, look  tbeir  place  in  the  feast  beside  the  flesh  of 
animals  from  the  flock  or  herd  (see  e.g..  i  S.  lu)i 
these  again  were  in  part  obligatory  offerings^ — first-fruits, 
1  See  also  Ihe  etymological  expluialions  in  Si/*rd  on  Lev,  B 1 

S  From  Jude.  fl  igjf.  il  has  sometimes  been  inferred  Ihal  in 
early  lime.t  boiled  <fuh  was  olTered  <cp  aim  Nu.  e  19) ;  but  the 
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tithes,  elc. — in  part  occasional  and  voluntaiy.  Of 
them  also  a  pan  was  given  lo  God.  probably  upon  the 
aliar  by  fire  (see  Am.  4  s).  The  bread  offered  was  that 
which  the  participants  in  the  feast  themselves  ate  ;  thai  | 
is,  in  ordinary  cases  leavened  bread ;  '  unleavened  cakes 
when,  for  religions  reasons  (as  in  the  maisdih  teast)  or  at 
a  meal  hastily  prepared  for  an  unenpecled  guesi.  Ihey  | 
ate  their  own  bread  unleavened.  The  bread  offered 
was  probably  moistened  with  oil  or  dipped  in  il,  as  was 
the  bread  enten  by  the  worshippers  (cp  the  later  rituals, 
g  30).  Of  the  wine  a  libation  was  made  to  God  (Has. 
94).     See  below.  §9  14.  31  a. 

The  peculiarity  of  theWtt:^  (nSv)  is  that  do  part  of 
the  victim  was  used  for  food ;  ihe  fiesh  as  well  as  the 

in  B_».4i  sacrificial  portions  of  the  inwards  and 
J1.^L,  fat  was  burbled. 

oftrtag.  Olto.  Thelermisderivedfromthecoramon 
verb  'islaA  (nSj),  'go  up,  ascend,'  and  signifies,  ac- 
cording lo  the  prevailing  inierpreiation,  Ihe  sacrifice 
which  (all)  'comes  up'  upon  the  altar  (Knob.,  Wellh. , 
Nowack.  etc ).  or  thai  which  '  goes  up  '  in  smoke  lo  the 
tky  (Biihr.  Del.,  Dillmann,  etc.).  In  0  generally 
HKiiKnirTaiia,  iXiMS^rumi,  Vg.  kplocatutam. 

Another  term  for  the  sacrifice  given  as  a  '  whole 
olieriDg-  to  God  is  UHl^-h-^  (Ut.  33io  i  5.  79  Ps. 
GI11:  cp  Dt.  13i7  Judg.  2040),  which  appears  as  a 
technical  term  in  Phosnician  also  ;  see  the  sacrificial 
tariff  of  Marseilles  and  Canhage,  CIS\.  ISSjs.  etc.. 
1875. 

The  whole  bumi  offering  was  naturally  mucb  less 
frequent  than  the  sacrifices  which  furnished  a  feast  for 
the  wcH^hippers ;  il  is  seldom  mentioned  alone,  and 
then  in  peculiar  circumstances.'  Ordinarily  Ihe  burnt 
offering  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other  sacrifices 
{slbilfia  or  Uldmtm):  e.g.,  3S.61J/  24»j  i  K.9js 
a  K..  10i4i  elc.  It  was  probably  originally  an  extra- 
ordinary offering  made  by  great  persoi^s  or  on  grdat 
occaaons  (We.  Pre/A'',  70J.  The  daily  burnt  offering 
in  the  temple  al  Jerusalem  (a  K.  ISt;}— and  doubiless 
at  other  royal  sanctuaries — was  the  king's  daily  sacrifice, 
and  was  followeil  by  many  iSil^tm  for  the  court  and 
by  private  persons. 

The  ritual  of  Ihe  burnt  offering  is  not  described  in 
any  ancient  account ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  blood 
was  treated  in   Ihe  same  way  as  that  of  Ihe  other      i 
sacrifices ;  it  is  supposed  by  bolh  Ihe  narratives  in  JE       ^ 
and  by  Ihe  taws  Ibai  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  holocaust 
were  consumed  upon  Ihe  altar.'     The  hide,  according       t 
to  I>:v.  7g.  fell  to  the  priest,  and  this  is  nol  improbably    I    ' 
an  ancient  rule ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  toll  he  could       , 
lake  for  his  services,*  '    < 

Il  is  passible  that  al  an  earlier  lime  the  burnt  offering  j  < 
was  burned  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit,  rather  tkin  in  a 
raised  altar  ;  this  is  said  10  have  been  done  for  a  special 
reason  al  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K. 
86,).'  The  analogy  of  the  human  sacrifices  at  Ihe 
Tophel  (set  MoLECH.  Tophkt  ;  cp.  however.  Gen. 
229),  and  ihe  burning  of  the  carcass  of  certain  sin 
offerings  without  the  sanctuary,  may  also  be  noted.  Il 
■  is  probable,  boivever,  thai  Ihe  burning  of  the  holocaust 
upon  the  allar  was  the  Can.ianile  custom,  adopted  by 
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it  was  pan  of  a  greal  sacrificial  occasion  Ihese  probably 
went  with  Ihe  other  sacrifices  {i/idiim).  The  regular 
daily  burnt  offering  in  Ihe  lemple  may  have  had  such 
an  accompaniment  ;  bul  the  earlier  custom  seems  lo 
offer  the  min^dli  daily  as  an  evening 


ning  < 


F4(SB 


gg  19,  33).  In  Ihe  passages  which  speak  of  the  bumi 
offering  alone  (cited  aboi'c,  col.  4191.  n.  3}.  there  is  no 
meniion  of  a  minMA.  Judg.  6»/  13i9  f-  cannot  be 
alleged  :  in  these  places  a  meal  prepared  for  a  guesl  is 
miraculously  consumed  by  fire;  this  may  be  called  an 
V/flA.  but  obviously  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  Ihe 
ordiiuuy  ritual  of  burnt  offerings. 

The  animals  sacrificed  were  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  ;  also,  at  least  in  certain  riles,  turtle  doves  and 
ia  iTt..rfi_.   Pigeofs.  clean  birds  easily  procured  bv 


doubtles: 


s   for 


s   offer 


The  choice 
particular  sacrifices  or  occasions  was 
me  extent  regulated  by  custom ;  in 
was  left  to  the  worshipper  10  determine 
ig  should  be,  in  accordance  with  his 


intention  or  vow.  It  is  very  likely  an  ancleni  rule  that 
Ihe  burnt  offering  should  be  a  male  ;  though  i  S,  6 14 
shows  that  it  was  not  always  so.  Somellmes  very 
young  animals  were  offered  ei'en  as  a  burnt  offering 
(1  S.  79,  sucking  lamb) ;  bul  ordinarily,  no  doubt,  a 
mature  animal  was  chosen  for  this  sacrifice,' 

That  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  as  a  holocaust 
was  not  unknown  in  old  Israel  we  learn  from  the  sloiy 
of  Jephlhah,  Judg.  II30/  u-ta  The  narrator  repre- 
sents this  sacrifice  as  extraordinary,  but  does  not  con- 
demn il  as  abhorrent  to  the  religion  of  Yahwi.*  The 
siaiemeni  in  i  K.  16j4  to  (he  effect  that  Hiel.  who  in 
Ihe  days  of  Ahab  rebuilt  Jericho.  '  laid  its  foundations 
with  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set  up  its  gates  with 
Segub  his  youngest  son.'  hardly  admits  any  other  inter- 
pretation than  thai  be  offered  them  as  foundation 
sacrifices,  in  .iccordance  with  a  widespread  and  persistent 
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lafn.Hto  32 n   Ua-HSij:  Judg.  8h  (laiiai)  i  S.  S14 

*  So  iB^A^mL'i^uriV'o™c"nh»i!e(<r/,'l?^i);  in  that 
r  MarMUIet  Ihe  piigst  hat  a  fee  in  money,  and  a  pact  of  Ihe 
:sh,  whilst  the  hide  belonKS  lo  Ihe  offtrer. 

>  So  a1»  at  Hierapolitl  Lucian.  Dia  S^a;  WRS,  Xtl 

>  An  areunKfll  may  perhaps  be  drswn  ftooi  Ihe  site  of  the 

'  In  iK.964lhewoid«'andtbei»i<ifJ:i-anag1ass. 


!  The  offerings  of  bread,  oil.  and  wine  which  formed 
I  part  of  Ihe  sacrifida)  feast  have  been  spidcen  of  above 
14  Ohlatffma.  '"  ""*  connection  (8  m)-  There  were 
I  **■  W»l»t«»»  also  independent  offerings  of  the  pro. 
I  ducts  of  agriculture.  The  deity  which  gave  the  increase 
[  to  man's  labour  received  from  him  portions  of  all;  only 
I  when  these  had  been  duly  rendered  could  the  rest  be 
used  by  Ihe  owner  (see  Frazer.  Goldtn  Bough<^.  Iitif. 

459^), 

1  These  offerings,  which  fall  under  the  general  head  ot 
'  first-fruits,  were  called  by  various  names  :  first-fruits 
(iiitSrim,  Ri,34i>«  2819),  tilhes  {ma\U/rSlh).  prime 
i  portions  {r,-!ilh\.  portions  set  apart  {t/rimdh),  and 
I   others.     The  original  distinctions  are  not  alu-ays  clear ; 

I       I  Mi. A6  speaks  of  burnt  ofTttingf  of  yearling  calves;  ihe 

i       «  jEmTKAH,  t  6.     Compare  Mesha's  sagriftce  of  his  son, 

'  »  .Se^'nisL.    On  Ihese  ncrifiees  ep  Tvlor,  Prim.  CnltM. 
I    1  Mn^.\  Ur\ntcYit,Ziirl'tllisku<vlt,iS^J'.\  tspediUy Sanori, 

1       *S«eJer,7  3.Eiek.  20  «  23,14 jK  Uv.  18aia0i,^Dl.l8io 
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the  definitions  of  P  nnd  ihe  Mishna  m 

tnspecled  of  making  syslematie  discrimination  belween 

irrms  once  loosely  equivalent.     The  lendency  of  ihe 

whul  was  once  more  free,  and  to  convert  into  B  lai,  (or 
Ihe  supp«i  of  the  clergy,  whal  (brmerly,  as  a  gift  to 
the  deity,  had  aciually  fallen  in  whole  or  in  part  to  his 
ministers.  Aparch«  were  offered  not  only  of  things 
that  were  eaten,  but  also  of  flax  and  wool  {Hos.  2;$  Dl. 
184).  Inasmuch  as  these  offerings  have  a  history  of 
iheir  own  it  has  seemed  best  to  treat  them  separately  ; 
see  Taxation,  Tithes.  Religious  dedications  of  a 
differeni  chaiacIEr  ate  the  'orldk  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
first  three  years  of  bearing,  followed  in  the  fourth  by 
the  consecration  of  the  crop  as  ^illiiUm  (Lev.  Iflsj-ss), 
which  coiresponds  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of 
animals ;  the  fifdi.  or  unreaped  corner  of  the  grain- 
lield :  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest-field,  otchaid,  nnd 
Tineyard  (Lev.  I99/):  and  [he  spontaneous  crops  of 
the  faUow  year (E«.  23io/ ).  (See  Nature  Worship, 
§3) 

The  form  of  presentation  of  first-fruits  is  described 
only  in  port.  In  Lev.23,D/  14  {old  laws  in  H)  the 
first  sheaf  of  bariey  (originally  from  each  field,  or  from 
each  village)  is  brought  and  'waved'  {ienifi,  fin.  a 
gesture  of  thpiwing)  before  Yahw*  al  the  local  sanctuary ; 
until  this  is  done  the  new  crop  must  not  be  used  in  nny 
form  (:'.  14) ;  unleavened  cakes  {tnaisStA)  of  the  new 
barley  meal  are  ealen  for  seven  days  (see  Feasts. 
PaS-Sovir).  Al  the  end  of  wheat  harvest  a  correspond- 
ing ceremony  is  the  presentation  in  a  similar  way  of  two 
loaves  of  leavened  bread  (originally  from  each  house- 
bold.  Lev,  2Sis-ij»oa),  Cp  Fraier,  GeMia  BougAl^, 
2319.  Dt.SSt^  prescribes  Ihol  specimens  of  the 
choicest  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  shall  be  brought  by 
each  landowner  in  a  basket  and  set  down  before  the 
altar  with  a  solemn  liturgy  of  Ihank^ving ;  the  pre- 
seatalion  is  followed  by  a  feast  (see  below,  g  as). 

Another  kind  of  obLition,  which,  though  of  much  less 
primitive  character  than  the  kinds  Just  mentioned,  can 
be  traced  bach  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Israel 
in  Canaan,  is  the  setting  before  the  deity  of  a  table 
spread  with  food  and  drink  (see,  further,  below,  S  340). 
Such  was  the  custom  at  Nob  ( i  S.  21 4-6[s-7l)  as  well  as 
at  Jerusalem  (iK,74e),  and  probably  wherever  God 
had  a  house  or  temple.  On  this  table  stood  bread, 
which  at  certain  intervals  was  exchanged  for  fresh  loaves 
hot  from  the  oven  ;  the  loaves  that  were  removed  were 
eaten  as  ■  holy  bread '  by  Ihe  priests,  and— under  ex- 
ceptional  circumstances — by  laymen  who  had  '  hallowed ' 
themselves  (i  S.  Sl4-fi).  It  is  natural  to  suppose  thai, 
as  among  other  peoples,  wine  too,  in  cups  or  chalices. 
was  placed  upon  the  table  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  OT.  (On  P  see  below,  g  34a.)  In  the  lt,:ti- 
ttentia  of  other  religions  flesh  also  was  thus  set  before 
the  deity ;  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  such  was 
ever  Israelite  custom.  Like  the  flesh  or  fat  of  animal 
sacrifices  and  Ihe  oblation  of  bread,  wine,  and  oil  vitli 
them,  the  loaves  of  '  shew  bread '  vrere  '  the  food  of 
GodMc-n^xonV). 

Ofiimngs  of  wine  in  the  form  of  libations  were  made 
ai  Ihe  sacrificial  feasts  (above,  §  11);  a  libation  of 
likilr,  properly  any  fermented  drink  other  than  wine,  is 
spoken   of  in  a  late  Uw  (Nu.  28;  ;    see  below,  §  35). 

why  such  libations  should  not  have  been  made.  Honey 
■■■as  deluded  from  the  preparation  of  sacrificial  cikes 
(Lev.2ii|,  in  which  it  was  much  used  in  other  culls  ; ' 
it  was  brought  with  the  other  choicest  products  of  the 
land  in  the  ceremony  described  in  Dt.26i^,  but  did 
not  come  upon  ihe  altar.  Milk,  often  offered  by  other 
peoples  in  libations.'  was  not  so  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
t  LibaiiDiu  of  honey  in  inlLqulty,  TheopfaratEus  in  Porphyry. 
Dt  aiilttof.;  moons  tar  ibe  prohibition  in   UwisS  law, 

»ln  Ambii,  Wt  jVoV-lH,!../  Milfc  in  AWi  offering 
Qa^  All.  i.  2  1)  is  a  minranikilion  of  Ihe  imbijuous  nnj^ 
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Tlutl  independent  libations  of  oil  were  r 

ally  not  improbable,  though  not  conclus 

bv'referance  toGen.28i8Judg.  BgMic.  Bj. "   (See  Now. 

HAixa;  cp  below.  S^ia.) 

inernlly   offered    at    home;    every 
{piiiif'i,  slaughter  pince).  where 

iher  Ihe  firstlings  and  other  obli- 
gatory offerings  were  brought  (see 
High  Place,  %  4),  There  were  more  famous  holy 
places  to  which  men  resorted  in  numbers,  especially 
at  the  autumn  fesiival  (see  FEASTS,  5  4).  The 
limes  of  sacrifice  were  in  part  fixed  by  custom,  in 
part  dependent  on  the  occasion  or  on  the  will  of  the 
worshipper.      To  the  former  class  belong  ihe  Passover 

agricultural  season  feasts  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  grain  harvest,  and  al  the  close  of  the  vintage  (see 
Feasts).'  Al  the  last  three  custom  required  every  man 
see   Ihe   foce   of   Yohni.'   with    an   offering    (Ex. 


it).     The  n< 


expects  all  his  court  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion  (i!i.20(/.,  cp  igi4_^);  the  annual  sacri- 
fice of  David's  clan  at  Bethlehem  is  held  on  a  new  moon 
(1S.2OS/19)-  SeeNEVvMooN.  The  Sabbath,  appar- 
ently in  a  lesser  degree,  enjoyed  the  same  preference. 
When  a  regular  cultus  became  established  at  the  greater 

these  days  (see  below,  %  33).  The  specific  occasions 
of  sacrifice  were  manifold — the  circumcision  or  wean- 
ing of  a  son.  marriage,  the  coming  of  a  traveller,  the 
making  of  a  compact,  consultation  of  an  oracle,  the 
mustering  of  a  clan  for  war  or  the  return  from  a 
campaign,  the  accession  of  a  king,  the  dedication  of 
a  temple,  Ihe  slaying  of  a  plague.  Many  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  fulfilment  of  vows  for  the  obtaining 
of  the  most  varied  objects  of  human  desire.  Men 
sacrificed  alike  when  Ihey  rejoiced  in  the' evidence  of 
Yahwt's  favour,  when  Ihey  besought  his  bounty  or 
his  help,  and  when  they  had  need  to  propitiate  the 
offended  God.  Many  kinds  of  undeanness  required 
purification  by  sacrifice. 

The  companies  of  worshippers  for  whom  and  by 
whom  sacrifices  were  brought  originally  corresponded 

ia  iir«_k(.,.,.«  '"  '*"  natural  groupings  of  the 
18,WorBhippe«.  p^p,^  ,j,^  j^_^i,^»^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ,^^ 

(e.g..  iS.206],  the  village  community  at  its  own  high 
place  (i.^.,  iS.Sii).  Even  at  the  greater  holy  places, 
which  were  frequented  a  I  the  festival  seasons  by 
muliitudes  from  different  tribes,  these  groups  presened 
their  identity.  Deuteronomy  assumes  tliat  this  will  be 
Ihe  case  at  Jerusalem  when  all  bring  their  sacrifices 
Ihither  ;  and  in  the  P.issover  the  ■  household,'  e\'en 
when  casually  constituted,  continued  to  the  last,  and. 
indeed,  still  continues,  to  be  a  distinct  sacral  group  ; 
the  great  mass  of  worshippers  did  not  become  one  wor- 
shipping community,  but  remained  many  companies. 
The  only  body  of  worshippers  in  ancient  times  in  which 
the  natural  groups  are  sunk  is  the  army  in  time  of  war. 
How  far  Ihe  persistence  of  the  family  as  a  society  of 
worship  in  the  national  reljgion  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  survival  of  proper  family  cults,  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  discuss.' 

The  worshippers  prepared  themselves  for  participa- 
tion in  the  sacrifice  as  '  holy '  by  '  hallowing  themselves ' 
{ii/ita/fdil,  iS.l(lj  Nu,  lliB,  cp  Ex,I»io.,),  An 
obligatory  part  of  this  '  hallowing  *  on  solemn  occasions 
was  abstinence  for  a  time  previous  to  the  appearance 
at  the  sacred  place  from  sexual  Intercourse  (cp  1  S. 
21  5/-  EJi.lBis);'  other  preparatory  ceremonies  were 
purifications,  ablutions,  the  washing  of  garments.  Men 
put  on  feslal  attire,  garments       '  ... 
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everydav   wear   (Eji.Sm    Hi/    IZas/    Hos.Sijfis] 
Eiek.  18..>.).' 

For  the  ordinary  sacrifice  (M/iaA)  ihe  assistance  of  a 
priest  was  unnecessary  1  therltes  were  simple  and  known 
,_  ^_.--i  ]  lo  alL  The  older  hLslorieal  books 
17.  niMU.  ai^^„^  in  instances  of  sacrifices  by 
laymen  or  all  ranks ;  the  father  oflered  sacrifice  for  his 
household,  the  'elders'  for  the  clan  or  ihe  village  com- 
munily,  the  commander  for  the  army,  the  king  for  the 
people.  The  oflerer  slew  and  flayed  his  own  victim — 
as,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the  rule  to  the  latest  period  : 
doubtless  be  also  in  early  times  poured  the  blood  upon 
the  sacred  stone  or  altar,  afterwards  a  specilii^ly 
priestly  act.  Al  the  holy  places  which  had  a  readenl 
priesthood — often  proprietary — the  priests  burnt  the  fat 
upon  the  altar  ;  for  this  service  Ihey  took  (oil  ( i  S. 
2 13^).  The  customary  right  of  the  priests  may  have 
differed  al  different  places,  as  it  certainly  changed  in 
course  of  lime  (cp  iS.2.]^  Dl.  I83  Lev.73*|.'  The 
priests  participated  also  by  guest-right  in  the  sacrificial 
feasts.  The  most  important  functions  of  the  priesthood 
were  not,  however,  direction  or  assistance  at  sacrifices. 
but  the  custody  of  Ihe  sancluary.  the  consullation  of  the 
'  '     ~  ng  purifications,  piacular 


a  pre- 


!i_™Sr7  ''  "hich  holds  good  to  the  end  of  ihe 
rfwowhlp.*  ti„gd„„  The  staled  feasis  in  har^^esl- 
time  and  vintage,  the  new  moon  and  sabbath,  were 
all  seasons  of  rejcucing ;  and  the  occasions  of  public 
and  private  sacrifice  at  other  limes  (see  above,  §  15) 
were,  in  general,  of  a  joyful  nature.  The  banquet 
was  accompanied  by  music  .ind  song  (Am.  G33.  cp  Sj), 
not  always  of  what  we  should  call  a  religious  kind  ; 
dances,  also,  were  customary  (Ex.  32.9  i  S.  186  Ex. 
16»  Judg.  II34  21 19^).  The  excesses  to  which  such 
festivities  are  exposed  did  not  fail  to  occur  {t  S.  lij^ 
2ia  Is.28j/.  Am.27/  H0S.41,). 

But  while  joytuiness  was  thus  the  predominant  note 
'  worship,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  ancient  religion 


had  n 


1   of  [ 


public  calamity  men  set  themseli 
oflence,  known  or  unknown,  thai  had  provoked  God's 
anger,  to  propitiate  him  by  gifts  and  recover  his  favour 
(see  3S.2I.^  24iB^  Dl.21i^  etc.}.  Such  scenes 
as  are  described  in  1  K.  \S-.6f.  (ihe  priests  of  Baal  on 
Carmel)  were  probably  not  without  parallel  among  Ihe 
Israeliles  on  like  occasions.  Fasting  before  Yahw^, 
wearing  the  garb  of  mourning,  was  an  ancient  and 
conimonmeansofappealinglohis  mercy  (see  Fasting). 
In  ordinary  cases  propitiatory  sacrifices  differed  from 

mood  of  Ihe  worshippers.  When  God  was  manifestly 
perilously  incensed  men  would  hardly  veniure  10 
approach  him  with  sacrifice  till  they  had  reason  to  hope 
(hat  his  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  (see,  e.g., 
aS.24)- 

Like  other  ancient  monarchs.  the  kings  of  Judah  and 

Israel  built  temples  at  old  holy  places,  such  as  Bethel, 

ia    ni*.»>  ^   ="''  ■"  "■*'■'  capitals,  as  al  Jerusalem 

ioSy      "IS-™     W.„l,ip.,,h„„,J 

"™^    '       sanctuaries  was  under  the  direction  of 

the  sovereign  :  on  great  occasions  Ihe  king  in  person 

offered  sacrifice  in  them  (i  K.Sse4;  especially  SijaK. 

Iflii^J;  the  priests  were  appointed  by  him.     It  was 

probably  in  these  temples  thai  (he  custom  of  offering  a 

daily  holocaust  grew  up.     This  sacrifice  was  made  early 

in  (he  morning ;   in  Ihe  lale  afternoon  the  oblalion  of 
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bread  or  dough,  oil,  wine  (the  minidh)  was  presented 
(see  I  K.  18)9  36,  cp  Dan.  9ai  Eirag*/.).'  The  animals 
required  for  food  by  (he  king's  great  household  were,  no 
doubt,  slaughtered  al  the  temples  with  a  sacrificial  dedi- 
cation ;  the  name /fli*fl4im,  Ul  'butchers,'  applied  to  the 
palace  guard,  has  been  thought  id  bear  witness  to  (his 
custom  (WRS  ffei.  SimJ^i.  396).  At  (he  festivals  and 
on  special  occa^oos  greater  numbers  of  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  ibe  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  by  the 
people  who  came  together  10  celebmie  the  feasl. 
Foreign  luxuries,  such  as  incense,  came  into  use  al 
these  sanctuaries-  The  support  of  the  regular  culius 
came  from  Ihe  king's  treasury,  either  from  imposts 
levied  iK  natura  (aK.ISij  Ezek.469#),  or  by  the 
assignment  10  Ihe  temple  of  the  revenues  of  a  disoicl. 
(See  Taxation.  I 

A  considerable  number  of  priests  must  bave  been 
attached  lo  the  greater  temples,  and  the  necessity  of 
order  and  authority  was  doubtless  early  fell.  In 
Jerusalem  we  read  of  a  chief  priesl  and  a  second  priest. 
The  better  organisation  probably  in  part  recognised,  in 
part  created,  a  differenlialion  of  functions.  The  same 
conditions  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  ritual 
in  elaborateness  and  splendour,  and  la  a  concomitant 

and  sacerdotal  tendencies  in  the  religion  of  Israel  had 
their  seats  at  Ihe  royal  temples,  especially  al  Jerusalem. 
By  degrees  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  came  to  be  a  very 
different  ihing  from  that  at  the  country  high  places, 
and  thus  things  were  preparing  both  for  Ihe  deutero- 
nomic  reforms  and  for  Ihe  ritual  law. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  the  institution  of  a 
tegular  public  cultus  maintained  by  Ihe  king  for  himself 
and  his  people.      Thus  a  national  religion  w-as  created. 

When  Israel  took  its  place  among  Ihe  nations, 
polilkal  and  commercial  intercourse  opened  the  nay  for 
religious    influence.      '~  ' 


10.  Foreign    , 
luflntoe*. 


.  built  by  a 


tect  after  Phcenician  models ;  Ahaz 
exchanged  Ihe  altar  for  a  copy  of  one  he  had  seen  in 
Damascus.  The  more  complete  apparatus  of  worship 
— the  bronie  reservoir  and  porlaWe  lavers.  Ihe  many 
utensils  provided  for  the  service  of  the  allar,  for  example 
— suppose  corresponding  elaboration  in  Ihe  ritual.  The 
vestments  and  ceremonial  ornaments  of  the  priests  also 
were  probably  pailemed  after  those  in  use  in  Phoenician 
temples.  The  influence  of  foreign  religions  was  much 
deeper  in  the  seventh  century,  during  (he  long  reign  of 
Manasseh.  Not  only  were  many  new  cutis,  especially  of 
Assyrian  origin,  introduced  (see  Queen  of  Heaviu;, 

Nature  Worship,  g  5/).  but  ihe  worship  of  Yahwi 

was  enriched  by  new  rites  and  offerings  ;  the  burning  of 
costly  gums  and  spices,  for  example,  is  first  heard  of  in 
this  period.'  The  sacrifice  of  children  as  burnt  offer- 
ings, with  peculiar  riles,  to  Yahu^  under  Ihe  liile 
"  king '  (kam-mtUli),  which  also  became  prevalent  in  ihis 
age,  is  probably  a  foreign — Phcenician  or  Sj^ian — cult 
adopted  by  worshippers  of  Yahwt  (see  MOLECH). 

The  reforms  of  Josiah  not  only  suppressed  for  a  lime 
these  foreign  rites,  but  also  made  a  radical  change  in 
9tU  Baform  '''*  *''"*'*  sacrificial  system  by  destroy- 
■oanMuvu.  ^^^^^  priesthoods,  and  forbiddmg  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  al  any  place  in  Ihe  kingdom  except 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.'  A  necessary  corollary  of 
this  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  one  altar  was  the  slaughter 
of  animals  for  food  at  home  withoui  sacriliciat  rites 
(Dl.  12ii/ ao-ij),  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  (see 
Lev.  173/.).* 

A  large  part  of  the  occasional  private  and  family 
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lacrifices  Ihiu  drop  out.  The  change  Is  even  grealer 
OD  the  other  side ;  the  season  feasU  must  now  all  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem ;  thither  firstlings  and  tithu,  first- 
fiuils — in  a  word,  all  obligatory  offerings — must  be 
brought,  ihefv  all  vows  must  be  paid,  and  freewill  offer- 
logs  made.  Various  modilicalionsof  the  ancient  custom 
became  necessary  ;  the  lustration  of  houses  with  blood 
at  the  Passover  must  have  ceased  (see  above,  g  7) ;  the 
age  at  which  firstlings  should  be  offered  Icighl  days, 
Ex.  22)0  [99])  is  DOW  a  minimum  limit — they  may  be 
brought  at  any  time  after  they  are  a  week  old  (Lev. 
2217).  The  removal  to  Jerusalem  of  the  feasts  in  which 
the  tithes  were  consumed,  besides  other  changes  (Dt. 
1414./^  )>  deprived  the  poor  of  the  village  of  the  partici- 
pation in  these  feasts  which  they  enjoyed  by  ancient 
right  of  bospitaliiy  ;  compensation  is  made  by  the  con- 
version of  the  litbes  of  oik  year  in  three  to  charity 
(Dt.  I4aS/  ;  see  Taxation,  %  10.  TrTHEs).  The 
ccpuniiy  fviests  who  were  transported  to  Jerusalem  were 
net  allowed  to  offa  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  though  they 
bad  their  living  from  its  revenues  ;  an  inferior  order  of 
ministry  was  thus,  in  fact,  established. 

By  the  centralisation  of  worship  iu  natural  conr 
with  the  common  life  of  men  was  much  loosened. 
Israelite  could  visit  the  holy  place  to  of 
at  most  but  thrice  a  year,  mon  commonly,  perhaps, 

■acriiices  are  offered  in  the  temple  daily,  and  with 
greats'  pomp  at  all  the  festivals.  The  possibility  of  a 
cnllus  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
present,  of  a  sacerdotal  religion  done  for  the  people  by 
Ibe  priests,  and  operative,  if  correctly  performed,  is 
thus  prepared.  These  consequences  were  not  per- 
ceived, much  less  realised,  in  the  few  remaining  years 
of  Josiah's  reign,  nor,  in  their  full  eSect,  for  many 
geaerations  afterwards. 

Tbe  spirit  of  the  sacrificial  laws  in  Deuteronomy  is 
that  of  the  older  time  ;  ■  rejoice  before  Yahwt '  is  still 
the  common  expression  for  worship.  The  increased 
emphasis  on  the  olden  hospitality  of  the  sacrificial  feast 
ii  in  accord  with  the  prominence  of  motives  of  charity 
and  humanity  in  the  deuteronomlc  legislation,  but  is 
fkiubtless  due  in  part,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  transfer  of  these  feasts  to 
a  distant  sanctuary  imperilled  this  feature  of  them. 

In  the  disastrous  times  that  followed  the  defeat  at 
Megiddo  and  death  of  Josiah,  in  the  reaction  from  the 
deiileroiKiraic  reforms  which  not  unnaturally  ensued 
apon  the  disappointment  of  the  high  hopes  based  upon 
them,  every  trace  of  these  reforms  was  swept  away. 
Not  only  were  the  old  altars  at  the  high  places  rebuilt 
aikd  the  foreign  worship  restored,  but  men  sought  more 
efficacious  means  of  expiating  guilt  and  securing  divine 
proteclion  in  private  cults — in  part,  perhaps,  revivals  of 
ok)  Israelite  practices,  in  part  of  foreign  origin,  such  as 
are  described  in  Eiek.  8.  These  strange  rites  were 
celebrated  as  mysteries  by  societies  of  initiates.  Their 
sacramental  sacrifices  were  '  unclean '  beasts,  such  as 
swine,  dt^.  mice.'  The  strong  taboo  of  the  fiesh  of 
these  animals  made  them  peculiarly  potent /iiu«A).  the 
highest  grade  of  '  uncleanness '  being  convertible  with 
ocFplional  'holiness.' 

The  laws  in  Dt.  relative  to  sacrifice  and  offering 
represent  older  custom  adapted  to  the  plan  of  reform 
which  made  Jerusalem  the  sole  place  of  worship  (see 

Iir»crib«iofftring»rfiisiline»,  riilM, «c.) aie iiMiflm,  'sacred' 
._    B  1..      ff^lo'lK'ng  »  God  by  riKfia  in   Jislinclion 

n.  Sarantli    tiam  rotive  jind  fr«-wiLI  ofmnp,  and  fmin 

bam  Ihc  floch  and  herd  (Miir.  ,iH ;  Ar,  Uy. 
buaan  iaciilice  prohibiia],  ISbi,  cp  IBio;  victinu  muH  be 
perfect.  I7i»cp  iiail  ritual  of  holocaust  and  sufifice,  13  37: 

Aad^ttff.,  cp  Ktff. ;  prieiu'  dues,  16  tff.  ;  tilhei,  IS  ij 


14ii,  cp  1S«  II ;  in  the  third  year,  II M/; 
firallings,  15  i^j'. 

The  sacrificial  laws  in  H  are  of  the  sai 
Spedci;  'link   Lcv.saiB,  ac,  'MM  uid 
IflOmlm  a  i  l»  s,  "Xl*>i  13  !>»/,  fU 


>d  of  Cod '  (//^oi  /l^iiM),  i 
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loly  place,  Qol    llauehLered   elHV'her 

ibed  (IT  s  pcotabfy  •eciin£ry) ;  ifii  flesh  of  liUml 

■■--   ■■^"    -  -"-  "ly  of  Sacrifice  i^K'n'Sfij^ 


'liie*  /I2I. 
feuiL  offeiiagi,  and 

Contemporary  with  the  laws  in  H,  and  from  the 
same  or  cognate  sources,  is  a  lar^  part  of  I,ev.  11-16. 
on  uncleanness  and  purification  (see  Lrviticus.  g  34/-}; 
cases  requiring  sacrifice  are  enumerated,  \26/.  \tl^f. 
^/.I4i-7(«-)j)- 

In  Lev.  1-7,  also,  the  older  sacrificial  ISr^th,  not 
only  in  1  and  3,  but  also  in  parts  of  iff.,  represent 
pre-exilic  usage  and  formulation  in  later  redaction." 

Another  source  from  which  knowledge  of  the  worship 
in  Ibe  temple  at  Jerusalem  may  be  gained,  is  Ecekiel's 
aia  EnkiaL  ProP'!''""''  fo'  «  restored  and  purified 
*"•  *«""'-  cultus  in  40-48.  The  prophet's  pur- 
pose was  not  to  create  a  rtew  system  of  sacrifices  and 
rites,  but  to  introduce  such  safeguards  as  should  prevent 
those  invasions  of  Yahwi's  holiness  which  had  provoked 
him  in  anger  to  destroy  his  desecrated  house  and  make 
an  end  of  the  polluted  worship.  Knowing  as  we  do 
the  characteristic  motives  of  Eiekiel's  reformatory  leal, 
and  having  from  other  sources  reasonably  good  informa- 
tion about  the  temple  worship  in  the  last  half-century 
before  the  fall  of  Judah.  we  should  not  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  old  from  the  new  in  Eiekiel's  sketch, 
and  thus  10  use  40-48  for  the  history  of  the  cultus." 
This  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  Etekiel 
had  a  priest's  inlimale  acquaintance  with  the  ritual 
and  affect 


apving  Eielt.  4<M8  wilb  the  > 
j4  ■:,  imponuii  to  obwTK  that  Erch. 
wilb  tturtftAlica?  the  ochen  wilh  | 
public  ceremoniei  bad,  dotibiless,  in  _..  _,__,  _  . 
ritual,  the  fuller  Hlurfilcal  details  In   Eiek.,  as  cc 
example,  with  Dl.,  ugnify  miicb  le*    ' 

made  of  ihem.    BesidB  the  species _..     _ 

have  already  become  acquainted  ('MJ4,  tAah,  JfMmtm),  Erek. 
repeuedly  tama  two  others,  kaHllh  and  aHm  (EV  sin  offering 
and  tielpaH  offering— RV  guill  offering),  Mig  43  11  tSlQ^ 
44aj.J9«tT^  «»(«e  belo»,  H>?/T  .The  minUk  i>  an 
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See  VRS,  Ril.  Scm.Ot,  a^ff.  34 


1  Setiina aside  Ihedouble  redaction.    See  Leviticus,  |i  14^ 
■  The  Ssm  in  ISst  is  tiom  Rp. 

•  The  principle,  no  slauehler  without  iacriSeial  riles,  is  re- 
affirmed ;  see  Levmcus.  |f  ij,  18. 
<  Piuover  is  not  named. 
>  See  LaviTicus,  «  i/.  and,  on  lUfn  and  kaftttk,  below, 

tions.  fiimbhet  an  addiltmial  cnierion- 

are  10  be  provided  by  the  state,  45 17. 
B  No  evening  anOd;  see  below.  |  3s. 
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I  of  the  people  Me  ilun  for  them  by  tb*  LniKt  Ide- 

■nd  KrnThcm  (44  lO :  itie'n«h  iilnited 'iii''Eiichaii°iii  7£ 
four  coRien  of  the  outer  court  by  lemple  ■*rviinl({4«it-34). 
Tlie  priesw  are  luppoiled  by  oHeringi;  (he  fleihof  iheipnv»ie\ 
■in  ofieiingj  and  oif  treipui  ofleringi,  (ht  oblMkini  of  flour  wid 

bUidu  Ihii'iKey' have  a  Achi  u  'all  kincU  ^  Gr>t-fi^i>  ^6 
'    dedications  (44>B^.I. 

Elzckiel  suppose*  that  his  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  he  uses  end  their  signiitcance:  he  does  not 
deem  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  define  the  nature  or 
occasion  o(  the  trespass  oflerlng  (see  below,  %  17}. 
The  laera  puilica,  which  before  ihe  fall  of  Judah  had 
been  maintained  at  the  king's  charges,  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  prince  from  the  lajtcs.'  The  rules 
prescribing  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  victims  to  be 
offered  at  the  feasts,  and  the  proportion  of  fiour  and 
oil  with  each,  may  perhaps  make  new  reqtiiremenls ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  bad  been  similar 
rules  fixed  by  Ibe  custom  of  Ihe  temple  under  the  kings. 
The  periodical  expiation  of  inadvertences  or  mistakes 
by  which  Ihe  holiness  of  the  temple  might  have  been 
sullied. appears  (o  be  aa  innovation;*  but  the  rite  Is 
simple  and  old,  and  had  probably  been  practised  in 
earlier  times  when  occasion  required.  In  general,  the 
ritual  of  public  sacrifice  does  not  Seem  to  be  much 
changed  in  Eiekiel's  new  model  of  temple  worship. 

The  consequences  of  Esekiel's  system  would  doubtless 
have  made  greater  changes  in  Ihesphere  of  private  sacri- 
fices. The  lax  lo  be  paid  lo  the  prince  and  the  assign- 
ment of  all  fiist'fruits  to  the  priests  apparently  are  [o  take 
the  place  of  all  the  of!lering>  (firatlings.  Rist-fruits,  tithes, 
sacrifice  for  appearance  at  the  holy  place,  and  the  like) 
which  in  former  times  Ihe  Israelite  had  been  bound  to 
bring  10  God.  Even  the  sacrificial  feasts  {lllamim)  at 
the  great  testirals  were  provided  from  the  public  treasury. 
Tliere  would  remain  vows  and  freewill  offerings,  and 
Ihe  sin  and  Ireapass  offerings,  In  which,  as  it  appears, 
no  change  was  intended.  In  die  ritual  of  private  sacri- 
fice Eickiel  proposed  a  very  radical  departure  from 
immemonal  custom ;  the  owner  was  henceCorth  nn(  to 
offer  his  own  victim,  bui  to  look  on  while  one  of  the 
Inferior  minisiiy  of  Ihe  temple  (Leviles)  slaughtered  it 
for  him.  This  Innovation,  however,  did  not  prevail ; 
in  the  ritual  law  and  In  the  practice  of  the  Hecodian 
temple.  Ihe  worshipper  retained  his  old  right  (see 
below.  S  26). 

The  destruction  of  the  lemple  in  Jerusalem  did  not 
cause  a  long  interruption  in  sacrificial  worship  in  |ud::ea. 

2a.0lUtm      Not  only  were  there  other  holy  place     ' 
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established  (Israel.  {  45),  with  survivors  of  the  old 
priesthood  for  its  ministry.  Probably,  however,  the 
public  sacrifices — the  daily  holocaust  and  Ihe  ofTeringi 
on  Sabballis  and  feast  days — which  had  been  supported 
by  the  king,  ceased,  and  only  private  sacrifices  were 
offered,  as  at  other  high  places.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nalive  governor  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
lemple,  the  public  services  were  doublleis  resumed  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  poverty  of  Ihe  community  permitted. 
The  ritual,  aiso,  no  doubt,  conformed  to  Ihe  ancient 
custom  and  tradition  of  Ihe  sanctuary  as  far  as  possible 
under  these  conditions;  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Ihe 
Jews  increased,  and  Persian  kings  and  govetnois  from 
lime  to' time  made  conlributions  to  ihe  support  of  Ihe 
lemple.  it  recovered  something  of  lis  ancient  splendour. 
The  opinion  that  the  cultiu  was  first  restored  by  priests 
reluming   from   the   eiile,   and    afterwariis   thoroughly 

of  a  liturgical  work  ('  Priest's  Ck)de ')  wliich  he  brought 
wilb  him  from  Babylonia,  reals  in  both  parts  on  the 
same  late  testimony,  and  greatly  exaggerates  the  share 
thai  the  Babylonian  Jews  bore  in  Ihe  development  of 
Palestinian  Judaism  in  Ihe  Persian  period.  Babylonian 
influence  upon  the  terminology  of  the  later  ritual,  if  nol 
upon  the  rites  themselves,  is  indeed  manifest ;  but,  in 
view  of  Ihe  evidences  of  the  same  influence  in  other 
Syrian  religions  in  the  Persian  and  Greek  period,  il  is 
not  clear  that  we  must  look  lo  the  exiled  priests  in 
Babylonia  for  the  explanation. 

An  Importani  landmark  in  the  bistoiy  of  Ihe  Htual  i* 
Ihe  description  of  a  typical  series  of  sacrifices — sin 
offering,  burnt  offering,  peace  offerings — at  the  inaugura- 
ilon  ot  Aaron  in  Lev.  9,  a  chapter  which  is  univetsally 
assigned  10  Ihe  original  History  of  the  Sacred  Instilu- 
lions.  and  was  written  probably  in  Ihe  fiflh  cenlury 
B.C.  fsee  Historical  Literature,  5  9).  The  rties 
agree  closely  with  Ihe  older  sacrificial  lardii;  many 
refinements  of  the  later  laws  are  still  unknown  to  the 
author,  in  particular  such  ai  are  connected  with  the 
inner  allar,  the  iprini/ing  of  blood  in  consecrations  and 
expiations,  and  the  like. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  thai  the  philhellenic 
priests  of  Ihe  Ptolemaic  and  Scleucid  times  Introduced 
BSa.  L&Mr.  ^^"^f  ™7i"°G"eJj",e™'"'''^"  °'  '^ 
which  were  preserved  till  Ihe  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  procession  at  the  offering  of  first-fruits,  headed  by 
an  01  wiih  gilded  horns  and  crowned  with  an  olive 
gariand.  Ihe   flute  player  making   music  before  them, 

were  probably  in  mailers  of  vestments,  processions, 
and  the  like,  rather  ihan  in  the  ancient  riles  of  sacrifice 
themselves. 

The   two    features   in  which  Ihe 


sacrificial  cultus  of 
arship  ol  old  Israel 
=  jofra  fuiJica  and 


are  the  enhanced  il 
the  greater  pro  mi  n 
natural  consequences  of  the  conditions  of  the  age. 

The  Jews  were  a  widely  scattered  people;  mosi  of 
them  could  visit  Jerusalem  only  at  long  intervals— 
perhaps  but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  But  sacrifice* 
were  regularly  olfered  for  them — the  daily  holocausts, 
Ihe  biiml  offerings  and  sin  oHerings  on  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons  and  at  Ihe  leasts.  These  sacrifices 
were  now  maintained,  not  from  the  revenues  of  the 
king  or  prince,  but  by  a  tai  collected  from  jews  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  Ihus  became  participants  in  all 
(heir  benefits.  The  cessstion  of  ihe  daily  sacrifice  was  a 
calamity  thai  deeply  affected  Ihe  whole  race  (Dan.  8  11/; 
ll3.12„,cpJos.  fl7vi.2,). 

Piacuia  of  various  kinds  were  doubtless  common  in 
old  Israel,  as  In  other  religions  (see,  i  g..  Dt.  21 1-9I : 
many  of  the  purifications— which  fall  under  the  same 
head — are  unquestionably  ai 
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Hty.,  cp  Dt.24e  Nu-IB).  Solemn  public  fiiuHla. 
honever.  seem  in  earlier  times  lo  have  been  perfotmed 
only  on  occasions  when  some  calamity  warned  the 
people  that  they  had  olFended  God  [e.g..  q5.24tS^; 
above,  S  18.  ao).  In  ihe  Persian  period,  they  became 
an  esiablished  insiitulion.  We  have  seen  that  Eiekiel 
provides  Tor  such  ceremonies  at  [he  beginning  of  each 
half  year  (above,  gai);  the  oldest  siralum  of  P  in  Lev. 
16  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  >'early  eipinlion  ; '  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  in  Inter  limes  the  most  solemn 
of  Ihe  jear.  All  rites  of  conseeraiion  and  inauguration 
aie  begun  by  piacular  sacrifices.  Not  infrequently,  as 
in  Ejxkiel.  Ihe  whole  ciihus  is  legarded  as  expiatory. 
The  prevalence  of  such  a  conceplion  of  Uod's  holiness 
as  we  find  in  EiekEel.  inevitably  led  to  the  multiplication 
of  ei^atory  rites  ;  the  depressed  and  unhappy  state  of 
the  Jen's  in  Palestine  during  a  large  part  of  these 
centuries  may  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  cause. 

The  differences  between  the  sacrificial  worship  of 
old  Israel  and  that.  say.  of  NT  times  must  not, 
however,  be  eiaggerated.  The  public  cultus  did  not 
supersede  private  sacrifices.  ITie  Jews,  even  from  the 
remoter  parts  of  Palestine,  frequented  Jerusalem  at  the 
feasts  in  great  numbers,  bringing  the  prescribed  offerings 
and  painng  their  vows  ;  the  population  of  the  cily  itself 
and  of  neighbouring  Jiidxa  alone  was  sufficient  with 
their  sacrifices  to  give  emptorment  and  support  at 
ordinary  times  to  a  great  number  of  priests.  Nor  must 
ii  be  thought  thai  the  worshippers  were  habitually 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin.  or  that  the  expiatory  side 
of  the  cultus  so  dominated  their  conceplion  of  sacrifice 

drasn  between  Dt. ,  with  its  rejoicing  before  Yahw^, 
and  P,  niih  all  its  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings, 
even  if  it  fairly  represented  the  spirit  of  two  legislations, 
cannot  legitimately  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  spirit  of  religion  in  two  ages.* 
From  our  other  sources  it  is  easy  to  show  that  no  such 
radical  difff  rence  exists. 

II.   DEVELOPED  JEWISH  SYSTEM 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  paragraphs  briefly  to 
describe  Ihe  Jewish  sacrificial  sj-stem  in  its  final  form, 

Jerusalem.  In  this  system  the  rules  and  rites  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Pentateuch,  of  whatever  age  and  origin,  were 
combitied.  and  their  often  conflicting  requirements  in 
some  lashion  harmonised.  There  was  also  a  traditional 
usage,  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  written  law,  and 
at  all  events  much  more  detailed,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  should  oAen  be  hopelessly  at  a  loss  in  our 
cfron  lo  reconsimct  the  ritual'  Our  sources,  therefore, 
include,  liesides  the  Pentateuch,  Ihe  descriptions  of  the 
cultus  in  Jewish  authors^Sirach,  the  E{Hstle  of  Arisleas, 
Philo.  the  NT,  Josephus,  etc— and  the  school  tmdltion 
embodied  in  ihe  legal  midrash  (Met-lfd.  Sifhrd, 
Sifhrix.  the  Mishna,  and  the  Tosephta.* 

The  comprehensive  name  for  offerings  of  all  kinds, 
*A  mhrtnir  including  dotations  lo  the  sanctuary,  is 
in  ^«S^  ^'■*^"  («ie''  ■  P"^''  K'f' '  (N"' '  "-'' 

gp^jjg^      etc. ;  cp  also  Neh-  lOjs  ISj.). 
'^  Thii  lenr.  which  is  found  only  In  technical 

vt.  firsi  ippein  in  ii*  Hiih  ixniary  <E»k.  SO  98  ■W«,  siCTiliclol 

%.H>1--   (Ritual.  H  i,    "lia),  Aram.^iT,  ^j*I«.     T^ 

trb  kit'-li  (:-!,7^),  -    - 
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The  old    Hebrew  minhdh.    -gift,-   which   in    earlier 

the  ritual  laws  specifically  the  oblation  of  flour  and  oil 
or  of  cakes  baked  therefrom, 

Ihe  species  of  sacrifice  are  the  same  as  in  Ezek. :  burnt 
offering  ('aldh).  trespass  offering  (didm),  sin  offering 
[Aalldl/i).  and  peace  ofl^erings  {lildmim) ;  some  of  these 

The  pubUc  sacrifices  are  either  stated^jn-  occasional. 
._    o The  stated  public  sacrifices  are  : 

J         I        '■  ?■•«  ™S"l".J"il)-  l-"""  offeriags,  every 
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Tabemaclei  (11-3!). 
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4-  The  goat  of  Ihe  D:^y  uf  Atonecnenl  (Lev.  1«  ij,  etc}. 

Occasional  piacuta  are  : 

t.  The  lin  offering  of  Ihe  conBregalion  (Nu.ltn^  Lev, 

'9. 'The  sin  offering  of  the 'anointed  priest,' l>ecau>e  bis  tin 
brings  guilt  upon  the  people  (Lev,  4  3^ ;  cp  Lev,  IdA  ii  T4X 

In  this  class  may  lie  included  also  sacrifices  of  con- 
.secralion  for  the  temple  and  altar  (Lev.  814/ :  cp 
Ex.40i.^|:  and  the  sacrifices  for  Ihe  installation  of 
priests,  especially  the  high  priest  (Ex.  29  Lev.  S).' 

Public  sacrifices  as  a  rule  are  either  burnt  offerings 
or  sin  offerings  ;  the  trespass  offering  is  always  a  private 
sacrifice,  and  the  only  public  peace  offerings  are  the 
lambs  at  Pentecost  {Lev.  23 19.  see  below.  §  40) ; 


e  sacrifices  may  be  of  any  of  the  four  chief 
md  frequently  comprise  more  thnn  one  kind, 
either  prescribed  or  voluntary.     The  prescribed 
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\'oluntaT7  private  sacrifices  were 
fulfilment  di  a  vow,  as  freewill  ofleri 
aionsof  gratitude  (h^At,  nUdbdh.  ISddh). 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  private 
sacrifices,  since  these  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  public  cultus 
in  the  temple,  for  the  details  of  which  we  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  Jewish  tradition. 

The  victim   might  be  from   the    flock    or   the   herd 
(Lev.  1 9) ;  a  turtle-dove  or  a  pigeon  was  also  accepted.' 
•»   Tt^-^t    '^  ^  quadruped,  it  must  be  a  male  without 
^3^*     blemish,  a  bullock,  ram,  or  be  goal,      A 
OffMtag.       |j5,   j,f  j^,j,^,g  j^g^,5  „.^i^^  rendered  an 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  is  given  in  Lev.  22n-9s  1  much 
more  minute  r^les  are  found  in  the  I'almiid.'     If  the 
dissection  of  the  victim  disclosed  abnormal  or  diseased 
organs,  this  also  caused  its  rejection.     The  age  of  Ihe 
victim  is  sometimes  prescril)ed  ;  in  general,  animals  that 
hod  alt.iined  their  full  growth  were  preferred  for  burnt 
offerings.  The  offerer  brought  the  victim  to  the 

court  of  the  temple,  rested  both  hands  heavily  upon  its 
head,  slaughtered  and  flayed  it,  and  cut  up  Ihe  carcass. 
The  priest  received  the  blood  and  catried  it  to  the  altar, 
and  afterwards  burnt  the  flesh  and  fat. 


^llya. 


in  Lev.  1  I 


if.SitkrA.Vll.  ii<:pAf.A'fllialt,a<:.;  so  also 
9%}.    0,  indnd,  in  Lvr.  /.f.  has  Indefinite  plurak 

1  '  Publico  Mcra,  qui  publico  sumptn  pro  populo  Hunt  .  .  . 
nmia,  qus  pro  uiiRulis  honunihuv,  familiis,  Eentlbut  fiunl.' 
ESIus:  ihe  distinction  it  made  hy  Josephut  (Wo/,  iii.  Hi),  Philo 
.c.  />r  nWiw/l  fliftf.  Ij).  andinlbe  HiihnaL. 

?g«rded  as  private  iacrifites,  and  are  in  fact  so  regarded 

The  ofleruig  of  birds  at  burnt  offerings  ]■<  pctmitled  u  the 
ily  kind  of  sacrifice  poisibie  10  the  poor  in  cities. 
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.laughlcr  of  the  burnt 
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order ;  Ihe  inwudsuid  nil 
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Sr^efobfrt).  and  ii  naturally  followed  hy  Philo,  D*  nUiimu, 
941  Mangey ;  but  their  inlopretauan  ii  nai  lo  be  accepted.! 
Eiekiel  woul^  have  the  MriRca  of  laymen  ilain  by  Levitcj  (tee 

actual'  practice.'     The  place  fol  

oBeiing  wa:  in  (he  Court  of  ibe  Prieits  iice   1 1 

N.  lide  of  the  great  ■Ilar(LeT.  1  ti),  where  alu 

ini  and  tbe  treapus  offering  were  ilain  (peace 

be  slain  in  any  pan  of  the  court ;  M.  ZMiUUm 

wire  rin^i  in  tht  parsneni  for  i^naihe  vklims,  posts  lupponint 

beonu  with  hooki  to  bang  them  up  on,  and  kv  marble  ubiet 

for  dietsina  Ihe  large  callk  IM.  itUdtli  Sita  M.  Timid  i ; 

H.  SUiaBm  S  4,  etc.).    The  blood  wu  caught  by  a  priest  in  a 

bason,  and  Ihrown  from  the  vessel  asainftt  the  altar  in  &uch  a 

way  that  lome  of  Ihe  blood  stniclt  taai  of  the  four  faces  of  Ihe 

nlcs  (with  iBc  feet)  were  washed  ;  and 

„..  _„,  , ,.  ,. ,  except  the  hide*  and  the  contents  erf" 

the  intestines,  were  borne  by  pr»«i  10  Ihe  iloiHng  asceni  of  Ihe 
altar,  where  Ihey  were  tailed;  finally  ibey  were  carried  up  id 
tbe  top  of  the  altar,  flung  on  the  great  file,*  and  burned.  In 
later  limes,  at  leasl,  an  ablation  was  offered  with  private  holo- 
cautii(Nu.lSi.^). 

The  offering  of  a  bird  had  necessarily  a  different  ritual  (Lev. 
1  I4'i7,:  M.  Zi/MiiSmai).    The  doye  or  iHgeon.  which  might 

head  with  hit  ihumb-nail,  ugueeied'aut  Ihe  blood  to  that  ii 
enirails  Ihiou£h  an  opening  in  (he  breast,  and  threw  these,  with 

hands  he  rent  the  fowl  by  its  wings  without  actually  pulling  it 
in  two,  rubbed  it  with  tall,  and  threw  it  upon  the  lire. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Lev.  G.  there  is  some 
confusion  between  irespa&s  offctingi  and  siti  offerings 
(sec  Leviticus,  g  %);  the  original  dia- 

general  justly  ob 
d!dia  the  victim  il  regularly  a  ram  [dyil,  V^  Lev.  6  ti/. 
.8e6[Ss5].  Nu.  SBLev.  19,./,cp'EHai0.9;  in  two 
lale  laws  tats,  tjj.  Lev.  14ia  a  Nu.  Bij).*  Tbe 
animal,  according  to  the  Jewish  inletpreuiion  of  Lev. 
6  ij,  must  be  worlh  al  least  two  shekels.  The  ritual  in 
Lev.  7i#  prescribes  that  ihe  trespass  offering  shall  be 
slain,  tike  the  burnt  oHenng,  on  Ihe  N.  side  oT  the  great 
altar  * '  the  blood  is  thrown  against  the  altar  precisely 
ai  in  the  buml  offering  (§  a6) ;  when  the  animal  is  cut 
up  eenain  parts  are  taken  to  be  burned  upon  the  altar, 
viz.,  Ihe-  fal  tail,  Ihe  fal  Ihat  covers  the  entrails 
(omentum),  Ihe  Iwo  kidneys  with  the  fal  upon  them, 
and  Ihe  excrescence  on  the  liver.*  No  oblation  or 
libation  accompanies  them.  The  flesh  of  ihe  animal 
&lls  to  Ihe  priesis  (according  to  Lev.  7t.  to  the  official- 
ing  priesi) ;  it  is  '  very  holy,'  and  may  be  eaten  onlsi 
by  males  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  and  in  a  holy 

In  Uv.  Uaffi,  which  have°a^i'riking-an°d  lur'^y^'i accidental 
-resemblance  10  the  consecration  </priesu  (Lev.SX  Ihe  he  lamb 
wilh  whose  blood  Ihe  leper's  right  ear,  ihumb,  and  great  toe 
were  anointed  it  called  on  lUfw;  but  the  nlual— note  ihe 

wiih  blood  and  oil,  sprinkling  of  oil,  etc. — has  nothing  itt 
common  with  thai  of  Uv.  T  (see  below,  |  ai). 

In  the  oldest  laws  about  the  dldm  this  species  of 
sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  required  only  in  expiation 
of  Ihe  unUiwful  approprialioti  of  Ihe  property  of 
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E  duel 


ahw*(ss 


A  man  might  have  hi. 


-.t  offered  by  atbother ; 
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6i-7[5ao,^],  6u-.6;  cp  Lev,  22i4->6  and  Nu.  55-8).' 
In   such   cases   resliiulion   of    Ihe    propeny    wiih    Ibe 

offered  ja  a  ■  trespass  offering.'  Tbe  terra  d!dm  prob- 
ably originally  signi^ed  the  mulct  by  which  such  an 
offence  was  punished  ;  Ihe  application  to  ihe  sacrifice  is 
secondary.  An  dldm  in  silver  is  nnmed  in  a  K,  12i& 
as  one  of  (he  sources  of  Ihe  priests'  income ;  as  a. 
species  of  sacrifice  dSdn  13  ntentioned  first  in  EzekicI, 
tut  in  a  way  which  implies  thai  it  was  well  knou-n. 

In  Ihe  redaction  of  the  laws  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  d!dm  is  lost,  and  a  '  trespass  offering'  is  prescribed 
in  many  cases  in  which  Ihe  offence  is  of  a  different 
nature  and  reslilution  is  impossible  (see.  i.g..  Lev. 
Gi^  iTff.  limff.) ;  Ihe  confusion  with  Ihe  sin  offering 
remarked  above  thus  arises. 

The  victims  required  by  the  laws  differ  in  different 
cases — a  bullock,  he  goat,  she  goat,  ewe  lamb  or  kid. 
98fl  Sin  °^  ^  ^'"'  '*™  below).  The  animal  is 
^°1J™5  brought  10  Ihe  temple  court,  and  after  tbe 
onenng.  jinpositioo  of  hands,  as  in  the  burnt  offering. 
is  slain  by  the  offerer  ( Lev.  4 19)  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
altar,  liie  distinctive  feature  of  Ihe  ritual  is  thai  the 
priesi,  instead  of  dashiug  (pni)  the  blood  against  the 
sides  of  the  altar  from  Ihe  ground,  ascends  the  altar, 
and.  dipping  his  finger  into  the  bason,  smears  ijni. 
'  put ' )  blood  upon  each  of  Ihe  four  horns  of  Ihe  allar 
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base  of  the  aliar.  The  parts  offered  upon  Ihe  allar  are 
tbe  same  which  are  thus  consumed  in  Ihe  peace  offerings 
(%  39)   and    Ihe  trespass  offering  (§  37).       The   flesh 


The  holiness  of  the  hamtk  is  Id  other  respects  more 
intense  than  thai  of  the  dUm;  everything  which  comes 
in  contact  with  tbe  flesh  liecomes  ■  sacred '  (cp  Hng. 
2i3).  Ihal  is.  becomes  the  profjeny  of  God— in  eifecl, 
of  the  temple ;  an  eanben  pot  in  which  Ihe  flesh  is 
boiled  must  be  broken,  a  metal  one  scoured  and  rinsed  ; 
a  garmenl  upon  which  the  blood  has  accidenlal!;  spirted 
must  be  washed  in  a  'holy'  place  (Lev.  697-19  [k-ji). 
The  piacular  character  of  the  sacrifice  accounts  for  ttiis 
higher  degree  of  holiness. 

Id  offering  a  dove  as  a  sin  offering  the  priesi  kills  it 
wilh  his  thumb-nail  (as  in  Ihe  burnt  offering),  but  does 
not  complelely  sever  the  bead  from  the  body  ;  sprinkles 
some  of  Ihe  blood  upon  the  side  of  the  altar  (nol  on  the 
horns),  and  squeetes  out  Ihe  rest  of  the  blood  at  ihe 
base ;  there  are  no  altar  jxirtions  to  bum  ;  •  tbe  flesh 
goes  to  the  priesi  (Lev.  67-9  616  [19]). 

In  cases  of  exiceme  poverty  a  sin  offering  coosisiing 
only  of  a  lenlb  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  without  oil  or 
frankincense,  was  accepted  ;  the  priest  burned  a  handful 
of  it  upon  the  altar  and  look  the  rest  for  himself  as  in 
other  oblations  (Lev.5..-.3)- 

A  late  law  (Lev.  4  ;  see  Leviticus.  %  s)  esublishes 
a  sliding  scale  of  sin  offerings  according  to  Ihe  stntion 
of  the  offerer  :  the  common  man  has  lo  bring  a  female 
goat  or  sheep  (4iB  ji).  as  was  doubtless  ihe  older  rule 
(cp  Lev.  56  Nu.  16  ij).'  If  loo  poor  for  such  a  sacrifice, 
he  is  allowed  lo  sul:slilule  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one 
as  a  sin  offering  and  one  as  a  burnt  offering  :  or,  in 
eitremily,  an  oblation  of  flour  (see  above! : '  a  prince 
(■•k-i)  in  a  similar  case  must  offer  a  he  goat  ( Lev.  J  93/ , 
cp  Nu.  7ie.  elc):  the  'anointed  priest'  a  bullock  (see 
below,  S  37^)- 

Tbe   name   'sin  offering'  suggests  to   Ihe  modern 

t  Affinity  10  H  has  been  noted    in  (he  primary  slratum  of 
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reader  a  sacrilice  for  the  expiatian  of  nn  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  often  imagined  that  the  Jeurish 
sacrilicial  Sfslem  provides  and  requires  sucb  expialioD 
for  evtry  sin.  Both  these  notions  are  enroneous.  The 
cases  in  which  a  l!a(lith  is  prescribed  lal)  for  our  appre- 
bcuiioo  into  two  classes :  lirst.  the  ignorant  or  in- 
advertent transgression  of  certain  prohibitions  ( '  taboos ' 
— including  some  in  which  ue  see  a  moral  character), 
uniuteationa]  failure  to  observe  the  prescriptions  of 


the  la 


MNu.l5n/;  from  the  CI 


religious  observances  are  primarily  meant) ;  second,  in 
purilicalions  of  various  kinds,  as  of  a  woman  after 
childbirth,  a  leper,  etc.,  or  of  things,  such  as  an  altar 
(see  below,  S  45),  For  the  former  class  the  general 
rule  in  the  Mishna  is  that  any  transgression  the  penalty 
of  which,  if  wilful,  would  be  thai  the  offender  be  cut  off, 
requires,  if  comm.lled  in  .gnorance  or  through  inad- 
vertence, a  halldlh  \M.  KlHthath  la);  the  catalogue  of 
these  transgres^oQS  ( ib.  1 1 )  ranges  from  incest  and 
idolatry  to  eating  the  {internal)  fal  of  animals  and 
imitating  the  composition  of  Ihe  sacred  incense,  but 
does  not  include  Ihe  commonesl  oHences  against  morals. 
Id  Ihe  second  class  {purifications)  fall  the  halldlh  of  a 
woman  after  childbirth  {Lev.  126) :  of  a  man'who  has 
suffered  from  gonorrhcea  (1614/.),  or  a  woman  from 
menorrhagia  (15>9 /) :  of  a  Naiirite  accidentally 
deliledbythe  proximity  of  a  dead  body  (Nu.  6id/.)-    ' 


a  dove 


pigeon 


of  J 


leper  (Lev.  HiDjT:  a  ewe  lamb,  for  the  poor  a  dove 
pigeon  I : '  of  a  Naarileal  the  end  of  his  term  {Nu.  614  ; 
cue  lamb):  a  man  defiled  by  contact  with  Ihe  carcass 
of  an  unclean  animal,  etc.  {Lev.  Ss/.  evre  lamb  or 
she  goal,  v.  6). 

In  connection  with  Ihe  haltdth  brief  reference  may  be 
made  to  certain  peculiar  ceremonies  of  similar  intent  and 

_.. „  _  effect     Themoslcharacleristieofthese 

Z,  ^^^  is  the  old  rile  for  the  purification  of  the 
P**™*^  leper  (Lev.  14  .-8) ;  a  clean  Hrd  is  killed 
over  an  earthen  vessel  containing  fi-esh  water  in  such  a 
manno-thal  its  blood mingleswilh  thewater  ;  the  priesl 
dips  cedar  wood,  wool  dyed  crimson,  and  'hyssop,' 
together  with  the  living  bird,  into  the  vessel,  sprinkles 
the  water  upon  Ihe  leper,  and  lets  the  living  bird  f9)> 
away.*  The  expiration  of  Ihe  term  of  the  Naiirite's 
vow  (Nu.6i3-ii)  is  celebrated  by  a  complete  series  of 
sacriSces,  beginning  with  a  ewe  lamb  as  a  sin  offering, 
a  he  lamb  as  a  burnt  oflering,  and  a  mm  for  a  peace 
offering ;  Ihe  oblation  consists  of  a  basket  of  dilferent 
kmds  of  cakes.  The  boiled  shoulder  (only  here)  of  the 
ram  with  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  calie  is  '  waved ' 
before  Yahwe  (see  §  39  fl),   and  then  belongs  to  the 

The  Ordeal  of  Jealousy  has  been  described  elsewhere 


(seejE/ 


(,  Obde 


,F). 
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The  best  description  of  the  peace  offering  ritual  is  in 
Lev.  3.  corresponding  10  that  of  the  burnt  offering  in  1 ; 
■      'iff.-,aff.  22../:,  Nu.lSi/: 

from  the  flock  or  Ihe  herd,  either  male  or 
female,  and  of  any  1^^;  it  is  required  only  that  it  be 
oithoul  blemish  (see  above,  g  a6).  a  rule  thai  is  relaxed 
in  the  freewill  offering  alone.  The  presentation  and 
imposition  of  hands  occur   precisely  as  in  the  burnt 

killed  OD  Ihe  N.  side  of  the  altar,  Ihe  aiimlm  may  be 
slain  in  any  part  of  Ihe  court  —  obviously  because  at 
certain  seasons  Ihey  were  brought  in  such  numbers  that 
Ihe  space  on  the  N.  of  Ihe  altar,  with  its  apparatus,  did 
not  suflice.  Theslaughterof  Iheviclim  and  thedashing 
of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  again,  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  corresponding  acts  in  the  burnt  offering  or 
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the  trespass  offering ;  Ihe  sin  offering  alone  requires  a 
peculiar  application  of  the  blood.  'I'he  portions  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  are  the  fat  thai  coiers  the  entrails 
{great  omentum)  and  all  Ihe  fat  upon  the  entrails,  the 

excrescence  upon  the  liver,  which  is  to  be  separated 
with  the  kidneys  -.  if  the  victim  was  a  sheep  there  nns 
added  to  these  the  whole  fat  tail,  removed  close  to  the 
OS  sacrum. 
Th«  prtcise 


was  not  fat  ( T<a.  Ufllh^  » 
■finpr'  (Jf.   T^ml,i\%): 


'  die  phrase  I3|ri  Sjj  rwivn, 
i  dispulcd.  ^^  h  kiifht  a  iwi 
According  tc>  Jewish  tradilio 


Mlo^ra%eorJ 


"JS 


1   ihc   leim  caiii/alu. 


™^ri  ra^S,  Ltv.S 

These  parts  having  been  removed,  the  carcass  was 
cut  up,  and  the  owner  proceeded  to  present  his  offering 
lo  God  by  taking  upon  his  two  hands  the  altar  portions 
and  the  breast  and  ■  waving '  Ihem  before  Yahw*  (Lev. 
7»9/).  In  conformity  with  the  example  in  Ei(.29j4. 
Ihe  priest,  in  laler  times,  put  his  hands  beneath  those 
of  the  offerer  and  moved  ihem  backward  and  forward, 
up  and  down ;  the  right  leg  was  also  added  10  Ihe 
breast  (cp  Lev.  {>ii  Ex.  2B3;).  After  this  ceremony  Ihe 
priesl  sailed  the  altar  portions  and  burned  tliem  ;  Ihe 
breast  and  leg  went  to  the  priests  ;  the  rest  of  the  flesh 
made  a  feast  for  the  maker  of  the  sacrifice  :  women  as 
well  as  men  might  partake  of  it,  if  only  \hey  were  in  a 
slate  of  ceremonial  purity  (Lev.  7i9-ii).  {See  Clean 
AND  Unclean.  )  It  might  be  ealen  anywhere  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  on  which  it  was  offered  or  Ihe  following 

must  lie  burned  (Lev.7i«-i9  19s-3).     One  species  of 
Uldmlm,  however,  Ihe  lodah.  had  lo  be  ealen  on  the 
day  of  sacrifice  (see  %  39*  ;  also  §390). 
Thc  inciEUC  of  Ibe  uriff  in  7  31  apjKiiti  in  the  vciy  conunic- 

jovl,  and  ihesiQiiuch  (iripe) ;  ihcoldcr  Atraium  of  pri«tty  laws 
gives  bim  Ibe  bitul  (ntn,  rtijMviw,  fec/Mmlum)  insltad  (m 
Eji.»^Lev.T3t);  tbu  11  i^cMnlcd  lo  God  <' the  vmve  brcui ') 
and  ceded  by  bun  to  bia  pri«(.  Lev.  Tj>  adds  ib«  Hgbt  legu 
■  lu  (,ipn^)  paid  by  the  Israelilei  to  the  priul  <cp  Nu. «»). 
The  rates  of  Dl.  and  P  are  hBtmontttd  In  Ihe  MUhna  by  apply- 
ing Ihe  former  to  A-mm,  dw  Inter  10  iWiilm  (<M.  //■//(■  lOi, 
Jy>Ai-*  on  Lev.  l.c.). 

The  priests'  portions  of  the  t/Mmtm  were  not  subject 
to  Ihe  severe  restrictions  of  the  kalldth  and  the  dSdm.,- 
the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  bmilies, 
including  slaves,  anywhere  in  Jerusalem.  The  same 
rule  of  lime  applies  to  the  priests'  part  of  the  flesh  as  to 
Ihe  offerers 

The  ordinary  illamtm  described  in  the  last  section 
were  offered  either  in  fulfilment  of  a  specific  vow  to 
sacrifice  such  and  such  victims  as  peace 
offerings    {nider)?    or    as    a     'freewill 

™«*»0-  offering-  {nMsidh)—^hM.  is  10  say.  a 
sacrifice  not  made  obligatory  by  the  law  or  by  Ihe 
owner's  engagement  {vow).  These  two  kinds  only  are 
named  in  Dt.  12i;  Lev,  22t;^  Nu.  15./  Lev. 

7  m/.  (see  also  21-xjf. )  joins  wiih  these  a  third  species 
of  Stldmim,  the  lidih  (AV  'sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,' 
'thank  offering':  on  Ihe  name,  see  below,  begin,  ofnexl 
col.  |.  to  which  in  some  respects  different  rules  apply. 

The  liddh  was  accompanied  by  a  prescritied  oblation 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which,  besides  various  kinds  of 
sacrificial  cakes.  Itavened  bread  is  included  (see  §  30). 
■      ■  ly  of  Ihe 
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1  On  [he  hiiury  of  interpretation,  i«  Dithsann'RyiMl  o 
s  The  votive  offering  might  also  be  an  -iah.  1 16. 
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223a  [H]).  The  calces  and  bread  wen:  nalurallj'  sub- 
jecled  10  the  same  restriciioo  (Z«fl^/«,  360).  The 
limit  of  lime  is  the  same  which  is  tited  iD  Ex,  23  iS  34  3; 
for  ibe  sacrifices  of  Yahw*'s  feast  (in),'  and  in  Ex.  12  lo 
(P)  for  the  Passover.  It  is  therefore  evidently  an  old 
rule  for  at  least  some  sacrifices. 

AccordLng  to  ibe  Tulmud  (ZJiaAlm,  j6n)Ihe  limit  applied  alto 
ta  tbic  aldm  and  faffdli  the  Bah  of  which  wu  caien  by  the 

isi9)andthepnceolfcringofllieNaiirile(Nu.«if). 

The  offering  of  leavened  bread,  also,  is  doubtless  an 
old  custom  (see  above,  §  ti) ;  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread  seem  to  he  an  accomniodalion  lo  the  ordiaary 
rule,  Lev.2ii.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  s  ~ 
cienl  reason  for  regarding  the  tOddA  as  a  lale  deve 


Th( 


lame  m^A  signifiet  *  praise,  thanksgiving '  (cp  S  9win 
EW«,  Lev.  7  5,  ^o^wrvi^  it  V).  Vg.  heitijt  fiv  eratiamm 

t^??  "^S  fno"  'h"  tonjunclion  with  nAW^iMI,  cp  Jer, 


nH.    lov 


•  In  Lev. : 
.nifeit 


AA  delivennte  from  a  Hreai  peril.  The  apparent  conAicI 
laws  may  be  eiplainecTby  the  fact  that  the  t3dak  was  reg 
by  some  compilera  na. »  diiiinci  ipeciei  of  taciifice,  by  olE 

To  the  class  ot  the  Bldmlai  belongs  i 
which  a  book  of  the  Mishna  is  devoted- 
made  by  pilgrims  at  the  feasts,  especially  in  the  spring. 
The  animals  thus  offered  furnished  the  flesh  lor  the 
sacrificial  feasts  which  are  so  often  commended  in  Di. 
{t.g.  126/,  11/,  etc.) ;  they  might  be  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ('seemnd')  tllhe  (Di. 
\itAf.\,  or  be  taken  from  the  caiile  lilhe  (Lev.  2"ja). 
Besides  the  hd^Igah  Ulimim.  which  were  obligatory, 
the  Rabbisdisiinguishio/M^  jiiB^dit.  -joyous  sacrifices,' 
at  the  feasu,  which  migbl  be  either  votive  or  freewill 
oflTerings  ;  Iha  callle  tithe  might  be 

The  oblation  (miahahS 
merely  kneaded  in  a  rnas! 

30.  ObmUoni."  I^^"^  '""'''• 

s  many  of  these 


•xHAgigih.V 


of  flour  and  oil  either 


baked  or  fried  in 


Sail  i: 


requir 


.of 
i  iu  all, 
n  of  frankincense  accom- 
ins ;  leaven,  and  honey, 
which  in  other  countries  was  commonly  u^ed  in  sacrifi- 
cial cakes,  are  prohibited  (Lev,  2ti),  The  miith^  is 
either  an  independent  offering— voluntary  or  prescribed 
— or   Ihe  obligatory  concomitant  of  certain  species  of 

The  rules  fbr  the  niinJfdk  as  an  offering  by  itself  are 
found  in  Lev.  2.  which  corresponds  10  1  (burnt  offering), 
and  3  (peace  oiiering).  The  following  varieties  are 
recognised : 

(a)  The  oblation  of  fine  wheat  flour  (nSb,  ot/tHaXit),' 
Lev.  2 1-3,  as  ai'oiiveor  freewill  offering.  Thequantiiy 
is  for  the  giver  to  determine  ;  tradition  fiies  the  minimum 
at  one  tenth  of  an  ephah.  For  each  tenth  of  an  ephah 
one  lag  of  oil  is  required.''  The  offerer  put  the  flour 
and  part  of  the  oil  into  a  vessel  and  mined  Ihem  by 
stirring,  transferred  the  m.iss  to  a  Uiurgical  vessel, 
poured  the  rest  of  the  oil  over  il,  and  put  frankincense 
on  top  of  it. '  The  priest  carries  it  to  the  altar,  takes 
a  handful  of  the  mass  and  puts  ii  in  another  vessel 
with  all  (be  frankincense,  ascends  the  altar,  puis  sail 
upon  the  oblation,  and  places  il  upon  the  fire.  The 
portion  thus  consumed  is  called  the  aiidrai  ( L.ev.  2 1, 
■reminder.'  EV  '  memorial ') ;  Ihe  rest  of  the  dough 
goes  10  the  priests.  It  is  '  very  holy.'  like  the  sin 
offering  and  the  trespass  offering,  being  ceded  10  the 
priesthood  from  the  ■  offerings  of  Y.ihwe  made  bv  fire ' ; 
it  may  not  be  leavened  (Lev,  616/  [9/]),  bm  is  baked. 


1  Thew. 


I'thel 


paraiLon  of  Lhe  wheal 


*  Proration  of  the  ail,  M.  !ifl<xd^ttk%i 

•  llih.  il  i>  ab»rved,  cotreipondt  to  Ihe  ^ 
ofaviclim  by  Ihe  owner. 
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and  eaten  by  the  males  of  priestly  families  within  the 
temple  precincts. 

(*)Theoblationofcakes  baked  in  theovenf-iuB).  Lev. 
24  (see  Bakeueats,  Bkead).  Of  these  the  law 
describes  two  species — unleavened  cakes  (Aii//«A)  miKed 
with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  {riktkim)  smeared  with 
oil.  Both  were  made  of  fine  flou^  ;'  the  hallilh  were 
thicker  cakes  shortened  wiih  oil.  the  rlililM  thin  wafer 
bread  milled  with  water  only  and  after  leaking  smeared 
with  oil  (as  we  should  butter  it).  These  cakes  were 
baked  in  the  temple  :  Ihe  offerer  broke  them  into  pieces, 
put  them  into  a  Uiurgical  vessel  wiih  the  quantum  of 
frankincense,  and  brought  it  to  Ihe  priest,  who  pro- 
ceeded OS  in  the  former  CTse. 

(c)  Baked  on  a  griddle  or  fried  in  a  pan  ( Lev.  2  ;/.  iff. ). 

Heb.  n)no.T  S^  rruci  npm?  Pn'p  respei-iively.  The 
aiensilsare'di^bedin  J'MRl,'s^/«..'and  \n  Af.  Artn^'f^th 
«-«  «,:,l.  ..  ..,«»,   jn  which  the  dough  fned  in  its  own  fal ;  tee 


Cooking.  I  j. 

The  flour  and  pan  of  the  oil  w 


dbysi 


eadcdw 


iselai 


llukeu. 


do) ;  Ihe  cakes 

en  broken  into  pieces,  Ihe  rest  of  ihe  oil  poured 

lem    (Lev. 26),    and    frankincense   placed   upon 

them.     The  priest  proceeded  as  in  the  previi 


ndenl  oblali 


d  by  tl 


-ry  poor  I 

it  consisted  of  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  (ji>/c/A), 
without  oil  or  frankincense.  The  priest  burned  a  hand- 
ful of  ii  on  the  allar  as  an  aikdrdh.  and  look  the  rest 
for  himself.  A  similar  offering  of  coarse  barley 

meal,  without  oil  or  frankincense,  is  required  in  the 
peculiar  ritual  of  the  ordeal  of  jealousy,  Nu.5ii^  (see 


JE.M. 


Tbeol 


It  Ihe  in 


re  regarded 


f.  MfnahMki%;  cp 


1  of  pricsls  and  the  daily  oblation  of  the  high  priest 
wilt  be  treated  below  under  safra  fuUica  (J  393 1. 

Tbe  general  rule  for  Ihe  oblalion  accompanying 
private  sacrifices  is  laid  down  in  Nu.l5i-i6,  Every 
vielim  from  the  flock  or  the  herd,'  offered  as  'ihlk  or 
E^ia^.  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  as  a  freewill 
offering,  or  al  the  feasts,  roust  be  accompanied  by  an 
oblalion  proportioned  10  Ihe  value  of  Ihe  animal : '  wiih 
a  lamb  or  kid,  one  'tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour 
mixed  with  one  fourth  of  a  htn  of  oil ;  with  a.  ram,  two 
tenths  of  flour,  one  third  of  a  hln  of  ml ;  with  neat 
cattle,  three  tenths  of  flour  and  one  half  a  hln  of  oil  for 
each  animal.  Ihe  preparation  and  offering  of  the 
oblalion  are  the  same  as  in  the  independent  oblalion  of 
fine  flour  (above,  a). 

The  following  oblations  are  prescribed  as  the  accom- 
paniment of  certain  sacrifices  of  purificaiion : 
\a)  In  Ihe  (secondary)  ritual  for  the  purification  of  the 
lepers  (Lev.  1*  10^  n  f.),  with  the  animals  10  be 
offered,  are  required  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour  mixed  with  oiland  onelSgofoil(T>.  lof;  in  case  of 
poverty  the  flour  may  be  reduced  to  one  tenth,  but  the 
quantity  of  oil  remains  the  same  (f.  31).  (*)  The 

Nazirite,  on  the  completion  of  his  vow  (Nu,  615),  has  to 
bring, wiih  his  three  victims,  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread 
of  both  kinds  which  are  baked  in  the  oven  (viz,  cakes 
mixed  with  oil  and  wafers  smeared  with  oil :  above,  i  ; 
according  to  (he  Mishna,  ten  of  each  vnrielv),  '  and 
Iheir  [the  victims']  oblalion  and  libation'— i.e.,  as 
understood  by  Jewish  tradition,  in  addition  lo  ihe  cakes, 
the  oUaiion  of  fine  flour  and  oil  that  according  10  rule 
should  accompany  every  burnt  offering  and  peace 
offering.^  The  purification  of  a  woman  after 

childbirth  required  a  lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  ( l-ev.  126} : 
an  oblalion  is  not  named  in  the  law.  but  the  case  was 
brought  under 


1  Birds  a 


I  offered  onlhe  oc 


rule. 
:t  offeringi  nnve  no 


a:ilied,  > 


hy  Google 


Nu.16.- 


prcscnbes  w 


a  Ubaliot 


ti  Ihe 


1  panimenl  of  privaie  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrilices ;  with  a  lamb  or  kid 
one  fourth  of  a  hin  ;  wilh  a  ram.  one  third ;  with  a 
TTCtim  from  ihe  berd,  one  hair.  No  libation  is  made 
«ith  any  oblation  offered  by  itself  without  the  sacrifice 
of  an  animal  |see  Lev.26i9-jj  [ia-i6]  Nu.6.5);  nor 
with  sin  offerings  or  trespass  of^ngs,  for  the  same 
reason  that  these  sacrifices  have  no  oblation  ;  *  nor 
with  birds.  A  libation  accompanies  Ibe  peace  offering 
ai  ibe  release  of  the  Naiirile's  vow  (Nu.  8ij  17) ;  it  is 
not  named  with  Ihe  biunl  offering  and  oblation  of 
the  cleansed  leper  (Ler.  Hioao),  nor  wilh  thai  of  the 
pntrp€ra  (Lev.  126/.).  In  these  cases  also  Jewisb 
authorities  apply  the  rule  in  Nu-lSj^  No  ritual 
directiotis  for  the  libation  are  found  in  the  OT ;  see 
below,  g  35. 

Noihingis  said  in  the  Pentateuch  about  an  independent 
libation  :  but  the  Mishna  recognises  a  votive  offering  or 
freewill  offering  of  wine  (.W.  Miad^lh  12s.  cp  13s). 
ajid  there  is  other      ' '  '  


e  quantity  is  filed  at  thiei 
jwn  upon  Ihe  fire  ( Zlbahtn 
A  volii-e  offeing  o 
lout  flour)  is  also  recognis« 
.  'AklbA  does  not  allow  i 


.D  Jubilees  7;): 
logs,  all  of  which  vras  t 
9t#.  cp  Jubilees,  /,(.). 
fieeuill  offering  of  oil  (w 
by  the   RabLis.  though 

\M.  Z/hahim  lOS):  the  quanlily  sDouia  De  no!  less 
than  one  log  ;  a  handful  was  ihroim  upon  the  fire,  ihe 
t«sl  went  10  the  priests  for  food. 

Frankincense  {see  Incense,  §  i/.)  is  a  Decessary 
accompaniment   of  every  privaie   oblation    (Lev.  2i/ 

316.  Fwnkiii.  ^'J^:  f'A^';  •"^'P'  '^  *e.P",'P*''' 
eonaa;  lalt 


offering  of  fine  Sour  and  in  the  ordeal 
of  jealousy:  the  offering  of  fitst-fruils  of 
roast  ears,  crushed  com — also  requires  it  (Lev. 
The  quantity  was  filed  :  one  handful  for  every 
miAiJA.  whether  great  or  small,  Tlie  frankincense 
was  put  on  the  dough  of  fine  flour  mined  wilh  oil.  or 
Ibe  broken  pieces  of  the  sacrificial  cakes,  in  a  liturgical 
vessel,  and.  with  a  handful  of  (he  dough  or  the  cakes, 
was  thrown  upon  the  fire  on  the  great  altar  and  con- 
sumed. Frankincense  might  also  be  given  by  itself  as 
a  votive  or  freewill  offering.  Salt  was  used 

with  all  sacrifices  and  oblations  (Let>.2ij,  cp  Eiek. 
43i«  Mfc.9«.  Jos.  ^Ju'.iii.Bi,  Mlttdhilk  aoa).  See 
below,  g  36 

1  of  offering  a  daily  burnt  offering  and 
ably  originated  in  Ihe  royal  temples  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  In  (he  ninth  cen- 
ury  the  burnt  oHering  seems  to  have 
leen  in  the  morning  and  the  oblation 
n  the  evening  (above.  %  19),  Eiekiel 
46i]-i5)  provides  for  both  holocaust 
nd  oblation  in  Ihe  morning  only.  The  rule  in  Nu. 
81-S  Ei.  20  sM"  requires  holocaust  and  oblation  both 
loming  and  evening,  and  such  was  the  practice  of 
iicr  limes  (Dan,  8ii-ii).  Similar  sacrifices  once  or 
lice  daily  were  frequent  in  antiquity;  Nebuchad- 
^zar.  t-g- .  is  said  to  have  offered  six  lambs  dally ; 
1    Hierapolis  there  were  regular  sacrifices    morning 

I   Hebrew  ii  Tcgn  (n^v,  nnis),  e 


grain— 


oldation  {: 

Z%  Ztxn. 
pabUoft: 


dAll; 


andei 

iAKurwia  irhAixiriw.  Vg.  lulecaiatttm  irmpiUnnim,  kale. 

The  \ictinis  were  yearling  lambs,  perfect  males  ;  the 
accompanying  oblation  for  each  consisted  of  one  tenth 
of  an  ephab  of  fine  flour  mixed  viMi  one  fourth  of  a 
hin  of  fine  oil :  the  libalion  was  one  fourth  of  a  bin  of 
» int  The  morning  sacrifice  was  oSered  between  dawn 
and  sutuise  (.\f.  TdmiJ  Zi) :  the  evening  sacrifice, 
■between  the  two  evenings'  (Ex.2939:  see  DAY,  g  3) 
— 1. 1. ,   perhaps  originally  between   sunset  and  dark  ; 
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in  the  Herodian  temple,  however,  the  offering  was,  on 
ordinary  days,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  (,!/.  PiidUm  Bi)  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
N  isan  even  earlier,  in  order  to  give  lime  for  (he  slaughter 
of  the   paschal  lambs  after  the  TSmid,  The 

lambs  for  the  daily  holocaust,  after  having  been  duly 
examined,  were  kept  (never  less  (han  six  at  a  time)  in  a 
room  in  the  temple,  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  in  ihe 
NW,  corner  of  Ihe  priests'  court  (.W.  Midd6lh\b): 
they  had  to  be  in  readiness  four  days  before  Ihey  a'ere 
offered  ;  a  second  inspection  preceded  Ihe  slaughter.' 
No  peculiarities  in  the  riluat  of  these  sacrifices  are  in- 
dicated in  the  laws  ;  in  ihe  Mishna  the  chief  difference 
between  Ihem  and  private  burnt  offerings  (above,  g  a6) 
is  the  participation  of  a  greater  number  of  priests. 
In  addition  10  the  proper  oblation  for  (he  holocaust. 
(here  was  offered  at  the  same  time  Ihe  high  priest's 
daily  oblation  of  cakes  (Lev.  619-33  [11-16]),  made  of 
one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  baked  on  a  griddle, 
broken  in  pieces,  and  soaked  in  oil.  These  were  made 
fresh  every  morning  in  a  special  chamber  in  the  temple  ; 


brief  ou  I  line 


th*  rebuild  Itu  ofti 


i^iribured  daily 


\  upon  il — the  Ibbrd  fire  wat  kept  bum- 
It  ucond  dntwinE  thirteen  prictts  were 

and  thecfrcTineoflhr  obJjLLiuns.pnd  for  Ihe  demising  of  [he  alur 

pUtcc  of  f^lBiighter  on  the  N.  side  of  Ihe  alUj.     The  two  piieatA 
whoH  duty  called  ibem  into  the  temple,  opened  ihe  great  doot 


lomc  of  the  bloud  again&l  the  Angle  so  that  il  spread  on  both 
facei,  repeated  the  ceremony  «  Ihe  SW.  comer,  and  poured 
□ul  the  lesl  of  the  blood  HI  the  bun  of  the  aliar  on  the  S.  side. 

pfutKulu  Diaaiier  and  order,  and  the  inwards  cleaned  and 
washed.    Six  priesia(_  sianding  in  order  before  bim,  received  the 

held  respectively  the  oblation  of  Ihe  burnt  affeTiiis.  ihe  high 
priest's  ohiaiton  of. cakes,  and  the  wine  for  the  libation.    They 

in  order  lets  than  half  way  up  the  tlope,  sailed  ihem.  and 
deueiided  to  the  matbla  hall  (n'lin  b3p>>  for  du  morning 

dncribed  under  INCENSB,  |  7.  AfleT  this  the  prieota  took  their 
stand  on  the  siep^  of  the  prostyle,  those  who  were  for  the  day 
the  ministers  of  the  temple  at  the  S.  end  with  the  iokIs  in 


offered  the  oblation,  the  high  priest's  : 


'"h7remov 


BS  were  held— • 
israndlhe  rcn 

s  made  for  the  people. 


the  ashes  from  Ibe  great  all 
bich  took  plate  only  m  the  n 

As  the  daily  burnt  offeri 
le  people  was  representi 
■eiiing  by  a  deputation  appointed  for  the  purpose  (the 
)/-•  ha-maimdd.  called  also  aaU  ioi-hrSil)?    There 


hy^lOOglC 
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was  such  a  delegation  o(  the  laily  for  each  of  Ihe  Iwenlj'- 
four  weekly  toiirses  of  priests.  Any  members  of  a 
deputaiioti  who  were  not  present  with  (heir  TeUows  in 
ihe  temple  held  a  special  synagogue  service  ai  home. 
The  age  of  this  institution  is  not  known  :  it  long  out- 
lived the  desli^ctioti  of  the  temple.' 

In  addition  to  the  daily  burnt  offerings  more  numerous 
sacrifices  were  made  on  the  sabbaths  and  new  moons, 

1..  Addltln.1 "-  '"•'''  T  "'Z'"  "?"'?  ''"'i  T 

,  .    ..  _   veari,  the  three  season  feasts,  and  the 

•^^^?™i.'?*  Day  of  Atonement.     Nu.28/..  which 

iwuvau.  Pjj^  jIi^  jjjjjj  ^^^  number  of  the 
victims  for  these  occasions,  is  late  (see  Numbers,  g 
lo) ;  but  the  multiplication  of  public  as  well  as  private 
sacrifices  at  festivals  is  common,  and  doubtless  aocienl 
among  the  Israelites  as  well  as  other  peoples.' 

On  Ihe  Sabttath  the  addiiional  (nilMjhl)  sicHAce  wu  ■  bum! 
oflering  of  tivo  yeailini  he  Iambi,  with  thor  obliiion  and 
litaiion  acmrding  to  niie  (iwo  lenthi  of  an  epb»h  of  fine  Hour 
wiib  one  half  a  bin  of  a[,  and  half  a  bin  oT  tnnt ;  cp  Ex.  W  .a 
Nu.lS4.^etc,>.  The  sacrifice— like  all  tbeaddilional  sacrifices 
—was  made  immedialely  after  the  morning  holoc»UJl,  bj-  the 
mme  pritsis,  and  wiib  the  same  rilei.    The  prieiis  of  the  out- 

V  offered  daily  Ihe  same  a 
raoon(Nu.B8ii)-a,);on  ihe  second  day  (si.i«nth  of  Niisn),* 

with  the  wave'iheaf  (Lev.  M  1*1  j ;  we  beloir,  fft^  """pen'S:" 
cost,  the  lame  addilioiul  offerings  as  on  ibe  fiist  of  the  month, 
the  oblation  from  the  new  flout  ('lb*  two  loaves,' Lev.  IS 


ing  i  ^  Anally,  two  he  lambs 
beTow,  I  ,o). 

The  first  of  the  seventh  d _ 

braled  by  Ihe  w-called  Feast  of  Ti 

" 'third,  the  1° 


1^  of  the  people  (see 
I,  the  civil  Dew  year,  was  cele< 


their  oblalioiB,  and  a  he  goat  for  a  tin  ofleting  (Nu.29i.6X 
If  the  day  was  abio  a  sabbath,  Ihe  additional^ctims  for  the 
sabbath  were  oflered  direcily  afler  Ihe  daily  sacrifice.  The 
order  of  victims  in  each  is— bullock*^,  rams,  lambs,  goals ;  which 
IS  to  be  noted,  because  bv  general  rule  the  sin  oflering  sfaculd 
precede  burnt  offerings.    The  additional  offerings  of  the  Day  of 


prodigiouily(Nu,Wii^),  They  begin  on  Ihe  first  day  fijlh) 
with  Ihirtevn  bullocks,  two  r^nu,  and  fourteen  lambs  as  burnt 
oHcrinn,  wiih  their  reApeclive  oblalioni  and  libations  Mveiallv. 
and  a  be  niat  as  a  sin  offering  On  the  succeeding  days  the 
number  of  bullocks  diminishes  by  one  each  day,  so  thai  on  Ihe 
sevendi  day  (here  are  seven  bullocks,  Ihe  olhei  victims  remain- 
ing ihrugnout  the  same.  On  the  eighth  day  the  sacrifice  con- 
sists of  one  bvllock,  one  ram,  and  seven  he  lambs  as  a  burnt 
oSeiinx  wilh  their  oblalions  and  lilutions,  and  a  he  goal  as  a 
sin  offering  (Ku.  3ft  35-38).  Ai  ibis  feast  all  the  twenti-.foui 
courses  of  prieslito^  caiI,  >n  a  fiied  order  (J/.  SiiUaA  bt). 
iTbe'C^i^''"""  =*"™'=l"™"  batmn  of  water, 
Ex.  25  JO  merely  prescribes  that  bread  shall  always 
stand    on    the    table   before   Yahwe ;     more   parlicular 


■   given 


1  I.ev.24s- 


3M.ah.wb«»d.'  ,^^  LEViTl«;s:g=t),      The  „._ 
was  made  of  fine  flour,  two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  which 
was  required  for  each  loaf.      Twelve  such  loaves  were 
1  See  Hamburger,  XE  i  BS7/ 

J  .<<£»•'«.  375/ If" 


*  S«,  f^.,  tor  ihe  Egyplians, 
>e  Greeks,  Stengel,  KiillHiailtr, 
•S«Now. //^IiTty:    - 


,f*,  I  15 


%91- 


[n  Nu.  £8  ar 


Lev.  IS  as  independent  of  each  olhet ;  see  R.  'AVIbS 

^Mk  45«.     It  is  pnssibk  that  ihe  practice  was  not  >o  I'v.vn  ^1 

ibb  eiegesis ;  cp  R.  Tarpbon,  I.e. 

t  See  above,  |  14.  Heb.  D'le?  DnS  (iS.21«[;]  Ei.S6ia 
S»i3S»3s),  cp  Babylonian  oiof/if hi';  also  Kfl^n  'S,  from  its 
atrangemenlOdtbetable(,Ch.B3»2S'9Neb.l03O:  TC57'''' 
Nu.4t.    Susually^runicirpoMirMttsoinNT),  Vg.jrt^«i 


baked  and  set  upon  Ihe  table  in  two  piles  of  six  each ; 
frankincense  in  golden  urns  stood  beside  them.  The 
bread  was  changed  every  sabbath  ;  the  loaves  that  were 
removed  were  eaten  by  Ihe  priests  within  the  precincts 
(■  in  a  holy  place  '). 


md  the  Misbiia.1 


rived  from  Josepbus 
.J  .  -i|fl  dough  was  I 

,  with  ™l    t; 


according  to  the  Mishna,  shaped  like  a  ^ck,  leii  bandbreadllu 
Ihe*(oav«  mt  mails  by  afamily'of'Kohaihiie  I^Jiia(i™ 

Et  on  the  N.  side  of  ihe  lem^ 


in  forms,  and  baked  in 

Ihe  sabbath  four  priesis  of  the  outgoing  course  eniercd  ihe 


so  effected  that  ibete  wt,  no  moment  when  there  w 

divided   between   the    incoming    and    the   OUIgm 
priesll :  each  course  gave  some  of  its  loaves  to  ihe 
El.2iJ9  provide  vessels  for  wine  10  stand  upon 
well  as  for  the  bread  and  Ihe  frankincense ;  accoidi 
lai,  Amiochus  Epipbanes  carried  ofl'witli  Ihe  tab 
and  ehnlico.'    It  is  not  likely  that  empty  cups  w< 
Yahwt :  but  ihere  ii  00  reference  in  the  OT  10  Ihe 

vesequallr 

.'g^S^bCa. 
g  to  1  Mace 

Mishi 


iL<    Seeljj.  -      -    - 

Two  interesting  survivals  of  ancient  agricultural  rites 
are  the  presentation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley  at  Ihe  Pass- 

ttb.  PecullM  fr""  ^"»^  "'  **  **°  ^"^"f  ^'  PentecoM 
-hi.ti™/^  Lev.239-i4i5-ao;  see  Lhveticl's,  S 
Obtatltmi.  ;,^j  ^^^  ^,^  ,.^^  (incorporated  ia 
H)  required  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Passover  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest  a  firsl-frtiit  sheaf  of  barley  should  be 
brought  10  the  priest  {at  the  local  holy  placi 


it  before  Yahwf 


IS  been  di 


elhea< 


crop  may  not  be  used  in  any  way — in  bread,  parched 
corn,  or  grits  (see  above,  g  14).  When  this  rite  was 
made  part  of  the  public  culius  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
its  character  was  greatly  changed.  The  reaping  of  the 
barley  (on  the  night  preceding  the  sixteenth  of  N'isan) 
became  a  littirgical  act ;  the  sheaf  itself  was  not  waved, 
bul  the  grain  was  threshed,  winnowed,  cleunsed, 
roasted,  ground,  sifted,  etc.,  in  the  temple  precincts, 
mixed  with  oil,  like  the  ordinary  ininhak.  '  waved,'  and 
burnt.  The  accompanying  sacritice  was  a  yearhng 
lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  [Lev,  23ts/  ). 

The  two  leavened  loaves  of  new  wheat  flour  at 
Pentecost  (g  14)  were  also  originally  a  local  oBbring  ; 
in  later  times  they  were  presented  in  the  temple  for  the 
whole  people.  The  preparation  of  the  fine  flour,  and 
the  leavening  and  baking  of  the  loai-es.  are  minutely 
regulated.  Two  yearling  lambs  are  presented  with 
the  loaves,  waved  before  Yahwe,  and  offered  as  peace 
offerings  (S  40).  The  bread  does  not  come  upon  the 
altar,  bul  is  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  additional  burnt 
offerings  on  this  day  have  l>een  enumerated  above 
IS33I- 

public  burnt  oRering  :  the  daily  hoh^causi  (Nu-SU?/ 


I   sabbaths,    new 


and  festivals  (Lev.23i9  37  Nu.'Jaqu  ^iBetc.  3j39|; 
the  Itmb  oflered  with  the  first  sheaf  (l^v.  2813) ;  and 
the  bullock  of  burnt  offering  sacrificed  wilh  the  sin 
offering  of  the  congregation  (Nu.  15j<).  The  manner 
of  offering  wine  is  referred  10  only  in  Nu.28j  :  'in  the 
holy  place  (cn^a,  in  rtf  i.ylif)  offer  a  litration  of  slroc^ 
drink  (ijri,  vUffio.)  to  Yahwe. 

1  .4b/.  iii.66,l(l7.    Seeesp.  .If.  ^/^JW/Jll.,^ 
1.1/,   I'^hiiISti;   M.  SAfiaBtn  5i;  /rr.  SMalliH  tt^, 
etc.    On  the  special  art  of  bakilngsacrifiiTalciikeiseeAlheiiKus, 

)  See  also  £/..,4r£i/.,ed.Thackerey,  S31/ 
*  Ei.  SO9  probitall  alibation  on  the  inner  allar. 
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ThF  pusMBc  u  difficult ;  J?idr  is 


hud  u 


a  »i«'<Tg.)or 


^(tp  W 


aijmii  no  oihcr  luuurai  cjiplaiulion. 

The  obUlioD,  r>(  which  ibe  libation  is  a  standing 
aoxssory,  was  oflered  on  the  great  altar,  and  there, 
imdoubiedly,  ihe  libation  accompanying  the  burnt  offer- 
ings abo  was  made.  Evideace  that  this  was  the  cufilom 
isgiveoby  Sirach(60is[iy.  ]| :  the  high  priest  ■  stretched 
forth  bis  baod  to  the  chalice  and  made  a  libation  of  the 
blood  of  the  grape  ;  he  poured  it  out  at  the  ba&e  of  the 
altar,  a  fragrance  well  pleasing  to  Ihe  Most  High  the 
universa]  king ' ;  so  also  Jos.  Aat.  iiiS^.  In  the  same 
wTiy  the  rile  is  described  by  Maimonides.'  At,  Mind- 
kJIk  Sfi  names  some  places  where  the  best  wine  for  the 
temple  service  was  produced,  and  forbids  wine  grown 
or  prepared  under  certain  conditions.  It  must  be  pure 
natural  wine,  not  sweetened,  smoked,  or  boiled. 

One  of  Ihe  most  striking  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  the  libation  of  water  which  was  made 
every  morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  at  the 
same  time  as  the  libation  of  wine  accompanying  the 
morning  holocaust.'  The  water  was  carried  up  from 
Siloam  through  Ihe  water-gate,  and  poured  into  a  basin 
on  the  top  of  the  altar  at  the  SW.  corner,  the  wine 
being  poured  into  another.  The  bringing  of  the  water 
into  the  precincts  was  accompanied  by  trumpet -blasts 
and  loud  jubilation.' 

The  oblation  in  the  sacra  puHiea  was  not  accom- 
panied, as  was  that  of  individuals  {%  31  i).  by  a  portion 
u  i-™.„.  "f  frankincense  burned  on  the  great  altar, 
ce  of  this,  a  costly  compound  in- 


Mlt. 

the  tempit 


1  the  s 
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r  at  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  (see 
INCE.s-SE,  S  6/ ),  L'rtis  of  frankincense  slood  on  Ihe 
taUe  o(  shewbread ;  the  contents  were  removed  every 
sabbath  and  burned  on  the  outer  altar  (above,  §  34  a). 
Salt  was  required  with  alt  public  as  well  as  all  private 
offerings ;  even  the  compound  incense  contained  salL 
Large  quantities  of  salt  were  consumed  in  the  temple  ; 
J(isephus(.4>i/,  xti.Sj)  records  that  Antiochus  the  Great 
ordered  375  medimni  (annually)  to  be  delivered  lo  the 
Jews  for  the  maintenance  of  Ihe  worship.*  Rock  salt 
j'Sodotn  salt ')  is  specified  in  Ihe  formula  for  the  com- 
pounding of  incense,  and  was  doubtless  used  for  other 
purposes  (see  Salt.  §  2). 

(ill  Stated  sin    offerings   at  new  moons   and   feasts. 
With  Ihe  additional  burnt  offerings  ( Nu.  28/  ;  above, 
g  33M'  is  ordered  that  one  he  goat  (Tyt-) 
shall  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin  offering  on 

of  L'nleavened  Bread,  at  Pentecost."  on  the  first  of  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  of  Ihe  same  month,  on  Ihe 
seien  daj-s  of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  closing  (eighth) 
ilay  of  that  festival.  No  special  rules  for  these  sin 
offtnings  are  given  in  Ihe  Pentateuch  ;  Ihe  rilual  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  that  described  in  Lev.  fits,  cp 
8-n  ;  that  is.  identical  with  thai  of  the  private  sin 
offi-ring  1§  aia\.  except  that  there  is  no  imposition  of 
hands  (.1/.  MinahSlh  B7);  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the 
priests  under  the  same  reslrictions  as  that  of  Ihe  private 
sin  offering.' 

(b)  The  sin  offerings  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.      Nu. 

1  Mm'Atf  iai-iariiKi/li,  i  I.    R.  Abraham  b.  David,  on  th< 
eootrarr.  holdi  i6ai  the  wine--M  al  the  water  libation  ai  Taber- 


ti"'"'^ 


5ia#,  cp  4vJ»  44d,  4^5; 
Ilk  Aa-SidmSA  i6a.  etc 
xNatukbWorshii',  I4. 


be  an  inteipatatian  horn  N 


diMinct  from  that.    SeeJl 


in  by  lot  in  the  special  rites  of  the 
day  as  a  iaIldIA  (Uv.l6s9is)-  H  was  offered  after 
the  peculiar  expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  day,  with  the 

The  propria  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Uv.  16)' 
begin  wiih  the  sacrifice  by  the  high  priest  of  a  bull  as  a 
sin  offering  for  himself  and  the  priesthood  in  general ;  * 


dbyh; 


othe  ■ 


holy  plac 


and  sprinkled  there  ii 

The  sin  offering  of  Ihe  congregation,  a  he  goat,  was 

the  adytum.  The  blood  of  both  was  then  applied  to 
Ihe  horns  of  the  altar  and  sprinkled  with  the  finger 
seven  times  upon  the  -iltar — that  is.  according  to  the 
later  practice  if  not  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
law,  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex.  30.0);  cp  Lev,  47 -a  ;  the 
rest  of  the  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the 
great  aliar.  The  usual  parts  of  both  victims  acre 
burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  ;  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  (cut  up  as  for  an  'ilah).  with  the  head,  legs,  in- 
wards, and  hide,  were  carried  out  to  the  place  where 
Ihe  ashes  from  Ihe  altar  were  emptied,  and  there  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  flesh  of  sin 
offerings  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  temple  must 
not  be  eaten  ( Lei.  6  jo  M.  cp  Jjii,elc-  ]Bu)-  The 
attendant  who  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  holy  flesh 
Is  unclean,  and  must  bathe  before  again  coming  inio 
Ihe  city  (Lev.  16=8,  cp  Nu.  ISj-io). 

(f)  Occasional  sin  offerings.  The  sin  offering  of  the 
anointed  priest  (Lev.  43-13)  must  be  regarded  as  public, 
because  the  premiss  is  that  his  inadvertent  transgression 
has  brought  evil  consequences  upon  the-people  (4j/). 
The  victim  is  a  bull :  the  blood  is  taken  into  the  holy 
place,  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  veil,  and  applied 

procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  ca-ie  ol  the  high  priest's 
bull  on  Ibe  Day  of  Atonement.  The  sin  offering  of  the 
whole  congregalion  (Lev.  413-11)  for  an  unknown  trans- 
gression, the  consequences  of  which  Ihey  suffer,  is  a 
bull ;  the  imposition  of  hands  is  by  Ihe  elders ;  ihe 
minister  is  the  high  priest ;  the  ritual  is  the  same  as  in 
his  own  sin  offering  above.  An  older  parallel  to  I-ev. 
4i3-ji  is  Nu.  I5aa-i6.'  The  sacrifices  here  required 
are  a  bull  as  a  burnt  offering,  with  the  regular  oblation 
and  libation,  and  a  he  goat  as  a  sin  offering.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  ordinary  rilual  is  followed  :  the  flesh 
is  eaten  by  the  priests. 

(rf(  Sin  offerings  in  ceremonies  of  consecration.*  In 
Ihe  consecration  of  priests.  Ex.2Bi^(cp  Lev.  81/).  a 
bull  is  offered  as  a  sin  offering,  with  Ihe  usual  ritual ; 
the  flesh,  hide,  and  offol  .tre  destroyed  by  fire.  Similarly 
in  the  Inai^fural  sacrifices  of  Aaron.  Lev.  9,  he  sacrifices 
for  himself  a  bull-calf  as  a  sin  offering  with  the  same 
rites.  The  disposition  of  the  flesh  Is  not  menlioned ; 
from  V.  IS  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  burned  ;  bul  a 
tale  passage  (IO16-90)  maintains  that  it  should  have  been 
eaten,  since  it  did  not  fall  under  ihe  rule  of  630.  Al  the 
dedication  of  the  Lei'ites  (Nu.  8S)  a  bull  is  sacrificed  as 
a  sin  offering  without  specification  of  the  ritual. 

In  addition  to  the  several  sin  offerings  of  ihe  Day  of 
Atonement,  a  goal,  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  the  people 
■■   a~.~^,».>     ^^  l*™"  solemnly  laid  by  the  high 

«a  neuar.       ^^  ,  ,^  ^^^^^^i ,  ^^  atonement. 

Day  of  ;  Aza^BT,).  This  was  the  greal  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  Ihe  year  (see  below,  g  51),  Another 
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Rabbinical  exegesis  harnKmi&ed  Ihvm  by  inierprf 
of^the  »nof  idolacry  as  the  violaiion  of  all  ihec 
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peculiar  rite  which,  though  widely  differing  from 
ordinary  sacrifice,  must  be  mentioned  dure,  is  the 
burning  of  the  red  heifer,  with  whose  asttes  is  prepared 
a  holy  water  that  purges  the  undeanness  arising  from 
coiilacl  with  a  dead  body  (Nu.  IB).  The  rites,  as  de- 
scribed in  Ihe  Mishna  {PiirdA),  are  plainly  assimilated 
to  those  of  a  burnt  offering  (see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
g   17 ;    Numbers,  g    ao|.  Another    noteworthy 

fiiiculum  is  Ihe  slaying  of  a  heifer  to  aione  for  a 
murder  tlie  perpelraior  of  which  cannot  be  detected 
(Dt.21.-9l. 

in  Ihe  directions  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
tons  (1^.28,  cpLcv.S),  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  as  a 
«(ip    T».t.l    *'"  °f^"''"S  (abo^-e.  8  37)  and  a  ram  as 

^^  ■installation  ran.'  (o--te  W  v.  «)  is 
offered.  Its  blood  is  rubbed  on  the  lip 
of  the  candidate's  right  rat,  on  bis  right  thumb,  and 
his  right  great  toe  ; '  llie  blood  La  then  dashed  against 
the  altar  as  in  other  sacrilices.  To  the  parts  usually 
burned  upon  Ihe  altar  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  as  a 
peace  offering,  is  added  in  this  case  the  right  leg.  which 
in  a.  hiyman's  sacrifice  would  fall  to  the  priest.  From  a 
basket  containing  loaves  of  bread,  cakes  made  with  oil, 
and  wafers  smeared  with  oil — all  of  fine  flour  (cp  Lev. 
Inf.,  g  30) — one  of  each  kind  is  taken  and  placed, 
with  the  altar  portions  and  the  leg.  on  Aaron's  hands, 
and  '  waved'  by  -Moses  before  Vahw*.  They  are  then 
burned  upon  the  .-illar.  The  breast  of  the  ram,  which 
Muses  waves  before  Yahwe,  is  his  portion ;  the  rest  of 

the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  basket,  eaten  by 
ewly  consecrated   priests.     Any  that  is  left    till 
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It  is  implied  in  £1.2939^  (secondary) 
that  the  s.ame  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  whenever  a 
high  priest  is  to  be  inducted  ;  cp  Lev.  833^ 

In  E1.2936/.  tiie  blood  of  the  bull  offered  as  the 
■in  offering  of  the  priests  alio  purifies  Ihe  altar  ('re- 

"  <"•"■   ,hB  altar  becomes  '  very  holy " ;  what- 

soever touches  it  is  thereby  made  sacred  (i.e..  belongs 
10  God|.  In  a  still  later  supplemenl,  Ei.  30i6/:.  the 
holy  anointing  oil  is  applied  to  ihe  lent  and  all  its 
furniture,  as  well  as  to  the  priests. 

Pence  offerings  were  ordinarily  private  sacrifices  :  the 


bl  of  ll 


ihippers 


oflbr^^n'bi  ''^^  '*'^*'  '^''''^''  '*'*  •'ings  furnished 
UOn  pnbUu.  J;^]™  ff«ing^o'r"h^as5embled  p^pfe! 
and  Eiekicl  plainly  contemplates  the  continuance  of  this 
custom  (45i7):  bul  in  P  there  is  no  recognition  of 
oOerings  of  this  kind.  In  the  completed  sacrificial 
system  there  are,  however,  certain  public  or  qu-isi- 
public  sacrifices  which  fall  under  Ihis  head.  The  instal- 
lalion  ram  of  Ihe  priests  (Ex.  29}  is  plainly  a  peace 
offering  with  certain  peculiar  rites.  The  inaugural 
lacrilices  of  Aaron  in  I^v.  9  include  an  animal  from 
Ihe  herd  (OV)  and  a  ram  as  peace  ofTerings  for  the 
people  :  whether  the  author  means  it  I0  be  understood 
that  Iheir  flesh  was  eaten  by  represenutives  of  the 
people  or  by  the  priests  is  not  clear.  TTie  annual 
sacrifice  of  the  two  lambs  offered  with  the  two  loaves  of 
new  wheat  bread  at  Pentecost  (l.eT,23io)  are  public 
peace  offerinps ; '  Ihe  flesh  fell  to  the  priests  and  was 
very  holy.  \\'ith  this  eiception  Ihe  rule  holds  that  all 
public  sacrifices  are  either  biu-nt  offerings  or  sin 
offerings. 


III.  BELIEFS  AND  IDEAS 
The  prevaiUng  conception  of  sacrifice  and  offering  in 
the  OT  is  that  of  a  gift  or  present  ic  "    '       — 
4L  BMliilMft 

gUttoQod. 


"  both 

express    this  idea.'      XlinhaK   applies 

equiUly  to  Cain's  gifl  of  the  fruits  of 

le  earth  and  to  Abel's  of  animals  from  his  Hock  (Gen. 


S.J).     The  5 


I  of  a  gift  I. 


token  of  friendship  (Is.  31 
homage  (i  S,  lOi;  i  K,  l<J>s).  tribute  to  a  suzerain 
(Judg.  Siji?/  aS.  S16).  to  propitiate  a  powerful 
person  who  has  been  wronged  or  oHended  (Gen.  3ii  ij  id 
33 10/ ),  or  10  procure  favour  and -issistance  (Gen.  43 1  ly. 
Hos.  106),  etc.  In  the  later  technical  language  of  the 
ritual  iunUn,  'present,' is  the  comprehensive  name  for 
■sacrifice  and  offcring  of  every  kind.  The  genera!  rule 
that  no  man  should  come  into  the  presence  of  God 
without  a  gift  holds  in  all  ages;  see  Ex.  23i;3J»  Dl 
ItliS,  Ecclus.354.'/.  HigigAh\i.  Gifts  10  G.xl  were 
made  with  the  same  variety  of  motive  as  to  man. 
Theophraslus  names  three  :  homage,  gratitude,  and 
need  (^  yiji  SiA  Ti>iij>'  fl  iiA.  xi-ptt  fl  Ji4  x"""*  '■"* 
i.-,o.9Ci>i,  ap.  Porphyry,  Di  ahstin.  2-u^.  I'hilo  distin- 
guishes s.icrifices  in  which  men  pay  to  God  the 
honour  due  to  him  with  no  self- regarding  motive  from 
those  brought  for  the  benefit  of  the  offerer,  either  that 
he  may  obtain  good  things  or  be  delivered  from  evils.' 
The  commonest  gift  to  God  is  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  the  flesh  of  Ihe  domestic  animals  used  for  food 
by  Ihe  Israelites,  grain,  fruit,  oil  ami  wine.'  The 
phrase  'food  of  God'  (c'.'i^i' cn^).  which  occurs  re- 
peatedly even  in  comparatively  late  conieiis  (see  Lev. 
216  6.7=1  22as[HJ,  Ezd:.4l7  cp  16 19  I  also  Lev.3il 
16  Nu.28» at),  shows  to  what  end  such  offerings  were 
made;  cp  Dt.  32jS:  the  gods  whom  the  Israelites 
worshipped  '  eat  tlie  fat  of  their  sacrifices  and  drink  Iha 
wine  of  their  libations';  see  also  the  prolesl  of  Ps.  r"0i3. 
Doubtless  those  who  first  used  the  phrase  '  food  of 
God  '  meant  il  quite  literally  (see  Ihe  end  of  the  third 
tablet  of  Ihe   Babylonian  Cosmogonic    Epic),  though 

and  reflection  may  hai-e  early  led  n 
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offered  and  their  subiie  essence  or  'soul'  which  ihe 
deity  eslracts  for  his  enjoyment  —  a  conception  as 
literal,  though  not  so  cross,  as  the  other.  The  mode 
of  presentation,  v.ories.  The  shewbread  (originally  ac- 
companied, doubtless,  by  wine  ;  see  above,  g  34a)  was 
kept  standing  contint.ally  on  a  table  in  the  house  of 
Yahw*  (i  S216  E..2530  Lev.245-9l:  in  animal 
sacrifices  certain  parts — in  the  holocaust  all  the  flesh — 
of  the  victim  were  consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar,  as 
were  also  sacrificial  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  unbaked 
dough  ;  other  offerings,  as  the  firsifruits,  were  set  down 
before  the  altar  with  a  dedicatory  formula  (D1.2fl<-io[. 
or  'waved' ;  that  is,  with  one  of  those  fictions  so  common 
in  ritual,  in  make-believe  thrown  upon  the  fire. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  offerings  to  God  upon 
B  sacrificial  fire  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Israehtes  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  from  the  older 
inhabitants  (see  above,  g  la),  probably  without  much 
inquiry  or  reflection  aljoul  the  significance  of  the  new 
The  verb  which  is  commonly 
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manifestly  an  advance  upon  ibe  setting  before  God  of 
food  and  drink  just  as  the  worshippers  use  itiem. 

Ut  igriDbk  — odour'  (j*iA  xlti'*,  (tfTJ  (H.    Ccn.  S  Jl,   J  ; 
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All  common  private  sacriHces  {ifitii,  Htdmim.  taiah), 
vbetlicr  obligatory  or  voluntary,  were  accompanied  by 
a  Teast.  in  which  the  offerer  parlicjpaied 
''  with  hisfamily.neighbours.andguebis.' 

Since  these  feasts  were  held    '  belore 

Yahwc.'  at  the  holy  place,  after  God  had  received  his 
portion,  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  a  meal  in  uhich 
God  and  men  join  is  an  essential  feature  of  ordinary 
sacrifice,  and  that  the  hospitality  of  table  communion  is 
a  plfxlgc  and  bond  of  friendship  belueen  God  and  his 
worshippers  as  it  is  among  men.  a  bond  closer  than 
that  which  is  established  by  the  acceptance  of  a  gill.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  conception  of  the 
nalure  and  ethcacy  of  sacrilice  is  nowhere  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  OT.  and  it  is  difliciilt  to  say  how 
clearly  it  was  present  in  the  consciousness  of  Israelite 
worshippers.'  Much  less  do  our  sources  throw  any 
Ught  upon  the  origin  of  such  a  conception.  The 
*cholar5  who  contend  that  the  sacrificial  meal  was 
primilively  not  a  mere  hospitable  fellowship  but  sacra- 
mental communion  in  the  divine  life  of  a  totem  animal, 
do  not  maintain  that  the  Israelites  in  OT  times  regarded 
their  sacritices  in  any  such  way  ;  the  most  that  would 
be  claimi^  is  that  certain  survivals  in  the  cullus  and 
ftupersiiiions  without  it  point  to  this  as  the  original 
character  and  significance  of  the  sacrificial  feast. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  whether  the  feast  at  the 
aaactuary  was  conceived  of  as  a  table- companionship  of 
God  and  men  or  not,  it  must  actually  have  strengthened 
the  bond  of  religion  by  the  sense  of  God's  presence  and 
friendliness. 

Our  investigation  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  of  the 
history  of  Israelite  sacritices  and  of  the  ritual  has  shown 

«.  Blood  ""■  ''""'  **'"  ■"  I"*'  1'^. """<«'  ™- 
I»  j-H-T  portance  attaches  to  the  disposition  of 
Of  Tletim.    ^  ^j^jj^.j  ^,,^      ,^j^^  .^  ^^j,  ^ 

said  that  this  is  the  one  universal  and  indbpensable 
constituent  of  sacrifice.  When  Saul's  victorious  followers 
rushed  upon  the  spoil  of  the  Philistines  and  beg.in  to 
slay  cattle  and  eat  them,  the  king  had  a  great  stone 
rolled  up,  and  commanded  that  they  should  slaughter 
there,  and  not  sin  against  Yahwjt  hj  eating  '  with  the 
blood,'  that  is  the  flesh  ol  animals  whose  blood  had  not 
been  poured  out  at  a  sacrificial  stone  or  altar  (i  S. 
14  3=-m):  ep  Lev.  173/:  (see  LEViTtcfs.  8  15).  We 
hai-e  5een  that  in  Arab  sacrifice  also  the  pouring  of  the 
Uuod  upon  the  sacred  stone  or  anointing  of  it  with 
blond  was  the  essential  rite.       This   use  of  sacrificial 

fire,  and  is  the  necessary  atitecedeiit  of  the  feast,  its 
religious  consecration.  The  offering  or  application  of 
the  blood  cannot  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  gifi  to  God, 
or  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  preparation  for  a  com- 
munion meal.  It  is.  indeed,  plain  in  the  OT  itself  that 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  that  are  connected  with  the  use  of 
sacrificial  blood  belong  to  a  different  and  a  more  primi- 
tive circle  of  ideas. 

In  the  application  of  blood  to  the  doorposts  and 
lintels  ofa  house  to  prevent  'the  Destroveb  '  (#.]■.) 
from  entering  10  slay  the  inmates  {see  above,  f  7)  we  have 

as  a  protection  against  disease  and  death  ;  that  is,  in 

1  Cp  (be  Babylnuui  Flood  T*blel,  L  itoff. 
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it  upon  his  camels  (Doughty,  ^r.  Dts.  1 4w).  It  is 
said  that  in  ati  outbreak  of  cholera  al  Hamalh  in  1S75 
Christians  procured  blood  from  the  slaughter-house  and 
made  with  it  a  Cross  on  the  door  of  every  room  in  their 
houses  (Curtiss,  Primitivt  Similic  /^t/iginn  Tthday. 
\i)-7f..  cp  iBi,  189/).  With  the  same  motive  sacri. 
ficial  blood  is  applied  to  sick  persons  or  animals — the 
same  power  whidi  averts  evil  can  expel  it.  The  use  of 
blood  in  'purifications'  is  similar.  The  leper  whom 
the  priest's  inspection  proves  to  be  free  from  the 
disease  is  sprinkled  with  water  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  a  bird.'  while  another  bird  after  bring  dipped  in  the 
bloody  water  is  allowed  to  fly  away."  In  the  later  rite 
blood  is  applied  to  the  man's  car.  hand,  and  foot.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  other  purifications  the  blood  Has 
primitively  applied  to  the  person  10  be  clennsed,  rather 
than  to  the  altar  only,  as  in  the  actual  ritual  ot  the 
'  sin  offering.'  The  efficacy  of  blood  in  removing  un- 
cleanness  is  exemplified  also  in  ceremonies  of  dedication 
for  the  temple  or  altar,  and  (or  their  periodical  purifica- 
tion from  accidental  and  unknown  defilement,  as  well 

'  uncleanness'  and  the  establishment  or  restoration  of 
'  holiness '  are  efiecled  by  the  same  means. 

Different  from  these  uses  of  blood  as  a  means  of 
averting  ot  removing  disease  and  defilement  is  the  dis- 
position made  of  it  in  ordinary  sacrifice,  where  it  is 
poured,  splashed,  or  smeared  upon  the  sacrificial  stone 
{massibih.  altar}.'  The  significance  of  this  rile  seems 
10  be  that  by  it  the  sacrifice  is  not  only  brought  im- 
mediately to  the  attention  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  \i 
offered,  but — at  least  in  earlier  concepiion^physically 
conveyed  to  htm  -.  in  Arab  sacrifice  nothing  else  is 
made  his.  Covenant  ceremonies  like  that  in  Hji.  2J*-8, 
in  which  the  blood  is  applied  both  to  the  altar  and  to 
the  peopk — that  is,  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  as 
in  biood  covenants  between  men— are  also  to  be  noted. 
The  profane  u.se  of  blood  is  saingently  prohibited  ;  to 
taste  blood,  or  flesh  with  blood  in  it,  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  things  a  man  can  do.  Domestic 
animalx  were  in  old  limes  slaughtered  al  the  sacrificial 
stone  and  the  blood  poured  out  there :  after  the 
abolition  of  the  high  places  it  must  be  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  ground,  as  thai  of  beasts  killed  in  hunting  had 
previously  been.  The  blood  of  some  species  of  sacrifice 
made  taboo  everything  it  touched. 

The  common  root  of  these  diverse  uses  and  restric- 
tions is  the  almost  universal  belief  that  blood  is  a  fluid 
in  which  inheres  mysterious  potency,  no  less  danj^erous 
when  misused  than  eflicacious  when  properly  employed. 
In  the  outpouring  of  the  Wood  at  the  sacrificial  stone 
we  may  perhaps  recognise  the  feeling  that  this  is  the 
safest  disposition  of  it.  as  welt  as  the  belief  of  a  some- 
what more  developed  Iheologj'  that  it  belongs  to  the 
deity  of  right.  What  makes  the  blood  so  powerful  for 
good  or  ill  is  that  the  life  is  in  it;  the  theory  of  Lev.  17  n 
is  based  on  n  fact  of  the  simplest  observation. 

Many  of  the  practices  that  hni*  been  noted  above 
manifestly  originated  in  an  animistic  nature  religion,  in 
which  alone  they  have  tneaning.  In  the  national 
religion  of  Israel  they  become  part  of  the  worship  of 
Yahwi  or  of  the  custom  of  the  people  tmder  his 
sanction.  This  conitection  lexically  involve;  a  change 
of  apprehension  :  the  riles  are  not  efficacious  by  the 
inherent  potency   of  the  blood   or   the    virtue   of  the 
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operalion.  but  as  the  means  which  God  has  appoinled.' 
The  more  posiiive  the  coaceplion  o(  religion  becomes, 
the  leas  motive  there  is  to  seek  any  other  explanatioa 
of  such  practices  than  that  God  has  commanded  them. 
If,  fiDalljr,  the  irracionalily  of  such  ceremonies  comes  (o 
be  fell,  and  their  incongruiiy  with  spiritua.1  religion, 
allegory  and  symbolism  will  find  some  profound  Mgnifi- 
cance  in  them.  Yet  (he  ignorant  multitude  will  doubt- 
less continue  lo  have  faith  in  the  virtue  of  (he  ceremony 
itself,  and  lo  understand  better  than  iheir  teachers  its 
true  import,  because  the  old  animism  is  still  a  reality  to 

A  corresponding  change  is  wrought  in  (he  conception 
of  '  uncleanness. '  Whereas  originally  il  was  a  phj-sical 
thing  uhose  evil  was  in  itself,  it  becomes  in  (he  national 
religion  a  pollu(ion  offensive  (o  Yahwi ;  it  is  incom- 
paiible  with  his  holiness  and  the  holiness  which  he 
demands  of  all  that  approach  him  ;  its  consequences 
are  not  only  natural  but  penal :  i(  requires  to  be  not 
merely  purged  but  expiated.  Uncleanness  Is  in  this  light 
a  moral  wrong,  and  involves  guil(.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  not  inconsiderable  class  of  what  we  regard  as  moral 
oSences  were  included  in  the  category  of  taboos  requir- 
ing purilications.  We  have  difficulty  in  realising  that 
guilt  was  believed  to  have  the  same  physically  con- 
tagious quality  as  uncleanness — one  man  who  had 
touched  J^rem  (inn)  could  infect  and  bring  defeat  upon 
a  whole  army  (josh.  7).  Almost  equally  strange  to  us 
is  the  notion  that  guilt,  like  uncleanness.  can  be  con- 
tracted without  knowledge  and  intention  ;  and  that  the 
tirst  intimation  a  man  may  have  that  be  has  ofiended 
God  is  that  he  suffers  the  consequences  (,ijam),  with 
its  converse,  that  misfortune  is  the  evidence  that 
he  has  offended  without  knowing  how.  These  are 
things,  however,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  we 
are   lo  understand    the  piacular  aspects  of  Israelite 

A  man  who  has  oHended  God  may  seek  lo  propitiate 
him  by  a  gift,  as  he  might  an  earthly  ruler ;  so  David 
AA  D««iil. <.(,».  '"  '''^  ''™*  "f  plague  offers  burnt 
";J^'^"™  offerings  in  the  threshing  floor  of 
•ndMpl^tion.  ^^^^^  ^^  s,24,a-=s|.  More  fre- 
quently,  perhaps,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  God's  anger 
under  which  he  was  suffering  were  withdrawn,  he  would 
make  him  a  specified  sacrifice,  either  holocaust  or  peace 
offering,'  or  both  together,  with  such  and  such  victims. 
This  was  probably  in  all  perioi^ 
class  of  votive  offerings.  The 
man  in  prosperity  sought  the 
of  God's  favour  were  employed  to  tecover  it  when  in 
any  way  it  had  been  lost, 

al  tieieula  called  ain  offerings  have  ■  very  limited 
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I  3?)k  The  great  ejcptation  for  the  whole  people,  in  later  lims 
at  leaai,  was  the  icape-goat ;  r>ot  any  form  of  ucrilice. 

Sacrifices  offered  (o  propitiate  the  offended  dei(y 
require  no  peculiar  riles  ;  the  outpouring  of  the  blood, 
(he  burning  of  the  fat  or  of  the  holocaust,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  when  these  species  of  sacrifice  are  marie, 
say,  in  gratitude  for  the  signal  goodness  of  God.  The 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  is  smeared  upon  the  horns  of 
Ihealtarinsiead  of  being  splashed  against  its  corners;  but 
whatever  (he  origin  of  Ihis  difference  may  be,'  we  may, 
in  view  of  the  whole  character  of  the  hallAlh,  confidently 
aHirnr  that  it  is  not  a  purposed  heightening  of  the 
application. 

In   the  discussion  of  Hebrew  ideas  concerning  (be 
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effect  and  operation   of  sacrifice  the  meaning  of  (be 
4.  nr^  .t  •■">  '■>'»:  "ij '"  '?«°""  "°"^  "J' 

synonyms  has  filled  a  large  place ;  and, 

by  a  fault  of  method  which    has  been 

fruitful  of  error  in  Ihe  study  of  the  OT, 

vestigaibn  has  frequently  set  out  from  etymological 

jptions  instead  of  from  the  plain  facts  of  usage. 

i^rr,  a  word  of  jural  a£<ociatioiB[  i<  the  means — payment. 
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isdw  technii:*!  term  for  Iheir  eSeci.  Oiher  verbs  ate  freqiienilf 
jobed  with  il.  especially  ki^td,  xnn  (privative),  'remove  lia' 
(of  things),  til^r,  n.TB.'make  pure'  ot  clean'  (of  thing)  aad 
personi),  ^ddaJ,  t*^jp, '  make  holy,'  which  is  the  poiiiive  counlei- 
part  of  the  precedino  terms. 

The  word  kiftrr  is  nm  so  common  in  old  lirilh  as  might  be 
expected.  It  occurs  with  especial  frequency-  in  ibe  old  laws  for 
Ebc  trespass  offering  in  Lev.  A  and  the  suppJenents  to  IheiUf  the 
usual  lormula,  standing  after  the  direcluns  for  the  sacrilice, 
b«ng,  '  and  the  priest  shall  make  propitiation  irvii  in  hii  behalf 
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The  propi(ia(ory  or  expiatory  effect  of  sacrifice  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  species  or  class,  though 
specific  offences  have  prescribed  fiacuia,  not  only 
trespass  offerings  and  sin  offerings,  but  also  the  private 
burnt  offering  (Lev.  I4).  and  even  pe-ice  offerings  and 
oblations  ■  atone ' ;  the  whole  piblic  eullus  is  a  means 
of  propitiating  God  and  obtaining  remission  for  sin  and 
uncleanness  (Eiek.  4Sij  1;),  Nor  is  Ibe  operation  of 
propicialoiy  sacrifice  centred  exclusively,  as  has  often 
been  contended,  in  one  pan  of  the  rilual,  Ihe  shedding 
and  npt^ication  of  the  victim's  blood ;  it  is  only  in 
certain  peculiar  purifications  that  this  is  really  (he  case  : 
elsewhere  the  very  formulaliSn  of  the  laws  shows  that 
the  whole  ceremony  has  atoning  value  (sec,  £.g..  Lev. 
4  iS  31  35  5 10  13.  etc. ).  The  sin  offering  of  the  pauper, 
which  is  only  a  little  meat,  is  as  effectu.1l  as  (he  bloody 
sacrifices  of  his  more  prosperous  fellows. 

The  term  ti/>/itr  is  us«d  in  relation  to  other  than 
sacrificial  expiations  ;  thus  when  a  plague  broke  out, 
Aaron  went  among  Ihe  people  with  a  censer  of  burning 
incense,  and  made  expiation  for  the  i)eoplelcyn  Sjr'aa''), 
and  Ihe  plague  was  stayed  (Xu.  1646/  [17ir/]l ;  Ihe 
slaughter  of  a  guilty  man  by  Phinehas  made  expiation 
for  the  Israelites  (Nu.  '.iSril :  murder  profanes  the  land, 
no  blood-wite  li'J/ikft)  shall  be  taken  for  it,  '  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  shall  not  be  expiated  save  by  the 
blood  ot  him  (hat  shed  il '  (Nu.  35 3>/ )  1  an  offering  of 
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Jt welly  from  Ihe  spoils  of  war  serves  '  to  make  eipiation 
for  our  lives'  (Nu.  31 50)  ;  cp  also  Nu.  Si^  Lev.  Vii6f. 

Whether  ihe  primary  meaning  of  ihe  root  tcd  in 
Hebrew  was  'cover  up,'  as  in  Arabic,  or  'wipe,  wipe 
off.'  as  in  Syriac,  we  need  doI  here  inquire,  inasmuch 
■   n  the  OT  in  a  physical  sense  at  all.  or 


wiihai 
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is  of  more  moment  that  the  same  verb  is  used  in  Assyrian 
of  ritual  purifications  or  expiations  for  persons  and 
things,  periormed  by  Ihe  afi^-priesl.'    Cp  RiTtJAL. 

Se. 

On  tafporelk.  see  Mekcy  Seat. 

One  passage  only  seems  to  contain  a  more  explicit 
theory  ol  expiation  by  blood.  Lev.  17  n  (Rr)  gives  as 
olive  for  the  ofi-repealed  prohibition 
iiing  blood  ;  For  the  life  of  (he  body 
is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
''  you  to  use  upon  the  altar  to  make  ex- 
foe  yourselves ;  for  the  blood  malies  expiation 
le  of  the  life  [in  ii] ; '  cp  v,  i*.  That  the  life  or 
soul  of  (he  animal  is  in  (he  blood,  or,  shortly  said,  (he 
blood  II  the  soul  (cp  Gen.  94  Dl.  123}  Lev.  17 14),  gives 
it  the  mysterious  potency  which  is  (he  ground  both  of 
the  prcdiibitioo  and  of  the  piacular  efficacy  of  blood  (see 
above,  §  43).  The  author  of  Lev.  17ii  merely  says 
eipiiciily  what  is  implied  in  the  use  of  blood  in  riles 
of  puhficatioa  and  expiation  ;  it  is  not  as  a  fluid  like 
water  or  oil  or  wine  that  ii  is  efficacious,  but  by  viriue 
of  its  inheiHit  life.'  This  beginning  of  reflection  on 
the  operation  of  sacriflce  is  inleresling  because  ii  is  re- 
flection ;  it  also  truly  expresses  the  conception  which 
imderlics  the  riles,  ^^e  should  err,  however,  if  we 
sought  in  it  the  profounder  idea  of  the  substitution  of 
Ibe  victim's  life  for  the  sinner's  which  is  suggested  by 
tbe  Greek  translation.  t4  -yi/)  ot/ia  air^  irrl  rVp  ^ujtT* 
HOuieem,  or  perhaps  even  thai  Ihe  oBering  of  a  life  to 
Cod  is  Ihe  essential  thing  in  sacrihce.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ihe  Israelites  in  all  ages  firmly 
believed  in  the  efficaciousness  of  sacrifice  to  preserve 

^■,  tNH ^  and  "S'ore  the  favour  of  Yahwt.     In 

nes  of  prospeniy  they  acknowledged 
i  goodness  and  braoughl  lis  con- 
luance  by  sacrifice :  in  limes  of 
distress  they  multiplied  sacrifices  to  appease  him  and 
make  him  again  propitious.  The  worship  of  God  by 
sacrifice  and  oOering  was,  indeed,  tbe  central  (hing  in 
their  religion,  we  might  almost  say  ntu  their  religion. 
Its  riles,  as  they  had  been  received  from  their  fore- 
(albert,  ihey  believed — long  before  the  age  of  the  WTiKen 
law  books — to  have  been  ordained  and  sanclioned  by 
Yahwt  himself ;  (be  experience  of  generations  had 
shown  that  he  honoured  (he  taiihful  observance  of 
tbem :  how  should  they  not  have  confidence  in  them  ? 
That  this  confidence  was  often  the  sincere  and  earnest 
^th  of  godfearing  men  is  beyond  question  ;  but  bad 
men  also  confided  in  sacrifice  as  an  effective  means  of 
Fdacating  God.  and  persuading  him  to  wink  at  their 
unrighteous  deeds.  Just  as  a  gift  might  serve  to  turn 
aiside  the  anger  of  a  king,  or  to  corrupt  a  judge.  Tkh 
coatidence  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  involved  an  im- 
moral idea  of  God  and  of  religion;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
very  stronghold  of  these  false  conceptions.  Against  it, 
Ibeiefore,  Ibe  prophets  direct  their  attack. 

The  prophets  of  the  aghlh  century  nol  only  denounce 
the  abiues  and  comipiions  of  the  worship  at  Ihe  temples 
^_  _.  and  high  places— the  drunken  revelry,  the 
*L™  consecrated  prostitution,  the  greed  of  the 
VtVf^^-  priests  and  iheir  perversion  of  Ihe  lorah  ; 
they  deny  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  alii^lher.  What 
1  Sa  Zimmcm,  Britr.  i  991 ;  Haupt.  JBL,  IDei  »  (1901). 

*  Sn   ra]3   is  probably    10   be   uken,  Dol   'instead   of   (A 

>  S«  above,  |4_3.  It  may  be  tfcbIIhI  that  in  the  temple  pung 
Ten  taken,  hy  sturing  it,  to  k«p  the  bUxxl  from  coaEulattng 
before  it  k-aa  brougbf  10  the  altar. 

*  No  such  (hcory  appcan  in  later  Jewish  thought. 
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God  requires  of  men  is  nol  gifts  and  offerings  but  faith- 
fulness and  obedience,  not  cull  but  conduct.  This 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  idea  of  God  and 
of  religion.  Yahwi  is  a  righteous  God  ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  character  is  perfectly  moral  ;  being  such,  by  his  very 
nature  he  demands  righteousness  of  his  people,  and  can 
accepi  nothing  in  lieu  of  it.  The  sphere  of  righteous- 
ness is  not  rilual  and  ceremonial  but  social  and  political ; 
ii  means  truth,  integrity,  justice,  goodness  to  fellow-men, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  demand  of  righteous- 
ness is  not  something  aside  from  religion,  is  not  a  minor 
pan  of  reUgion  ;  it  is  its  fundamental  law,  its  sum  and 
substance.  The  sacrifices  of  unrighteous  men  are  an 
insult  to  God.  because  they  imply  (hat  he  is  like  them- 
selves. They  deceive  themselves  fatally  when  ihey 
think  thai  they  can  buy  bis  favour  or  his  forgiveness. 
And  where  there  is  the  character  in  which  he  delights, 
there  is  the  pure  religion  and  utidefiled  which  has  no 
need  of  sacrifice.  The  utterances  of  the  prophets  are 
too  familiar  to  need  more  than  the  briefest  reference 
here;  see  Am.  4*  5ai ./  Hos.  491366  %ti  g.  \iif. 
Is.l..^22.)/.  28j/  Jer.  6»7ji.^.elc. 

sumnxd  upfoi  all  lime  inMH^J^S  I^Wh^vithlhull  Ta'p^^h 
Yahoi;  boo'lothe  exalted  Cod?  Shall  1  appioach  him '•ith 
buml  offerings   and    )-eai1ing   calvesf     WilT  Vahwi   accept 


on.  the  child  of  my  body  for  1 


«kof 


.bee,« 
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It  is  not  probable  thai  Ihe  prophets  distinctly  enter- 
tained the  ideal  of  a  religion  without  a  cultus^a  purely 
spiritual  worship ;  sacrifice  may  well  have  seemed  10 
Ihem  the  natural  expression  of  homage  and  gratitude. 
But  Ihey  denied  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  it  had 
any  value  to  God  or  any  efficacy  with  him  ;  he  bad  nol 
appointed  it ;  his  law  was  concented  with  quite  different 
ihLnplJ^.  7../). 

The  deuleronortiic  reform  attempted  lo  cut  off  the 
abuses  of  the  worship  at  the  high  places  against  which 
tbe  prophets  had  inveighed  hy  suppressing  the  high 
places  themselves  ;  and  made  by  consequence  consider- 
able changes  in  tbe  old  customs,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  that  which  permilled  domestic  animals  lo 
be  slaughtered  for  food  without  any  sacrificial  riles ; 
but,  so  far  from  detracting  from  Ihe  religious  im- 
portance of  sacrifice.  Dl.  greatly  enhanced  it  by  incor- 
porating its  ordinances  in  a  law  book  of  professedly 
Mosaic  origin,  divine  sanction,  and  national  aulhorily. 
Eiekiel  lays  out  a  detailed  plan  for  the  sacrificial  cullus 
of  the  restoration  ;  Haggai  and  Zechariah  zealously 
urge  tbe  rebuilding  of  Ihe  lemple,  in  the  conviciion  that 
ihe  prosperity  of  the  community  depends  upon  it.  The 
coUeclions  of  lorsth  made  or  edited  in  tbe  sixth  and 
following  centuries  are  largely  occupied  with  rilual 
prescriptions. 

It  is  manifest  thai  in  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods 
sacrifice  held   both   in  the  actual  worship  and  in  the 

4».PeTllM     tn",TlS™lIntTad''had'^™d'efthe 
kings;   see,  e.g..  Mal.lj/;  Sj/.  iff. 
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Psalms  the  religious  spirit  of  sacrifice  finds 
frequent  and  pious  expression  ;  e.g.,  266/  276  (1813-15 
107iJ.  The  leaching  of  the  prophets  was.  houeicr, 
not  forgotten :  God  has  no  delist  in  sacrifice  and 
oHerlng  ;  what  he  requires  is  10  do  bis  will  with  delight 
and  have  his  law  in  the  heart,  etc.  (Ps.406X);  the 
fault  God  fintis  with  Israel  is  not  about  iheir  sacrifices 
and  continual  burnt  offerings :  how  absurd  to  imagine 
that  he  10  whom  belongs  Ihe  world  and  all  that  is  therein 
needs  their  beasts,  or  that  he  eats  the  flesh  of  bulls  and 
drinks  the  blood  of  goals  !  { Ps,  50  7  ^ ) ;  he  desires  not 
sacrifice,  nor  is  he  pleased  with  burnt  offering ;  the 
sacrifices  of  God  ate  a  broken  spirit,   a  broken  and 
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conwile  heart  God  dofs  nol  spurn — repentance,  nol 
expiation  I  )'s.  51 16/..  cpf/.).  The  Proverbs  leach  that 
to  practise  uprightoess  and  justice  is  preferred  by  God 
to  sacrifice  (Prov.213;  cp  iS.15«);  the  sacrifice  of 
wicked  men  is  (he  abomination  of  Yahwi.  but  the 
prayer  of  the  upright  is  well-pleasing  to  him  (Prov.  15s, 
cpaW;  see  also  166). 

The  teachings  of  the  \Yise  concerning  sacrifice  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  are  well  illustrated  by  Jesus  son  of 
KA    «(»„k.  Sirach.       He  describes  with  enthusiasm 

Ph^ '  ">«  splendour  of  the  temple  service  «he,. 

"""■  the  high  priest  Simon  offers  sacrifice 
(SOii^),  and  evidently  has  much  interest  in  priesthood 
and  ouhus  (cp  73'  45m/.}.  But  his  n^ligious  estiraaie 
of  sacrifice  is  thoroughly  ethical. 

The  long  pusage,  M  aSS  [91  iiMl],  ii  of  high  imporunce 
thrullghuuu  Tho  lAcrificb  of  ihe  wicked  are  a  mockery  of 
God:  he  will  not  accept  them,  nor  forgivfi  men's  sins  for  the 
nukilude  of  Ibeir  ucnlkes  (M 19) ;  ii  [s  vain  lo  try  id  bribe 
U^  by  <>ITfiing.t(cp/>iitfAvj$»).  for  he  will  not  accept  then, 
or  [o  rely  on  an  unrufbleous  aacrilicc,  for  the  Lord  is  an 
imiunuil  iud^  (86  11^);  oflerings  nuuie  of  goods  wrung  by 

man  who  faali  for  hii  lini  and  then  repeals  them  is  as  one  who, 

or  what  pnMii  is  there  in  lui  humilialKiii !  (34  ajyl).     Obedience 

ob&erves  (he  law  nukes  many  oOeringi:  he  who  fives  heed  10 
the  commandments  sacrifices  a  peace  oficrinE.  He  who  shows 
kindnem  offers  liric  flour  ;  and  he  thai  pradiHS  charity  nacTlAcet 
A  Lhank-orTeriag.t  The  acceptance  of  God  is  secured  by  avoid- 
ine  wickedness,  and  forgiveness  by  abstoinine  from  unrighteous- 
DCS  (SSi^).  Literal  lacriiices  are  to  be  brought  when  men 
visit  the  temple,  because  they  are  enjoined  by  the  command- 
is  ^till  the  essential  thing  (v.SJf.).     The  same  lessons  are 

For  a  representative  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  we  turn 
10  Philo.      ll  must  suffice  to  quote  a  single  passage. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  slaughtering  bulls  is  religious- 
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The  superiority  of  uprightness  atid  goodness  to  sacri- 
fice   is    not    infrequently    emphasised    by    Palestinian 

Bi.  School!  Of  I'f ■'  ■  f?*^ ."  ^  I  ■  I  .""^i™  i-^'^y  ■"" 

law;  efficacy  ,^, 
of  aacrifioe. 


That    God    1 


i    regard 


of  the  worshipper,  is  authoritatively  declared. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  aspect  of  their  teach- 
ing, we  pass  directly  10  the  inquiry.  \\'hal  was  taught 
in  f^ilesiinian  schools  of  (he  first  and  second  Christian 
centuries,  or  tlefincd  by  thdr  authority  concerning— 
d.  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  or  of  particular  sacrifices  ;  f, 
the  religious  and  mora!  conditions  of  their  efficacy  (| 
5a} ;  and  <r.  the  mt>de  of  their  operation  (g  53)  7 

(<i)  The  effect  of  sacrifice   is  expressed,   a»   in  the 
Pentileuch,    by   the   verb  ti/i/vr  (see   above,    §   45). 
'  make  propitiation,  expiation ' ;  in  translating  passages   > 
in  which  it  occurs  u-c  shall  render  as  conustenlly  as 
possible    '  atone.'      The   gimeral    principle   is   thai   all 
private  s.icrifices  alone,  cscepi  peace  offerings  (including    ' 
thank  offerings),   with  which   no  confe5sion  of  sin  is 
made.'     Sin  offerings  and  prescribed  trespass  offerings 
alone  in  the  specific  cases  for  which  they  are  appointed 
1  Cp  the  saying  of  Simon  the  Just,  AnoJi,  1 .. 
3  In  the 'world  to  come' the  thank  offering  (lO/dA)  wHl  he 
the  only  species  of  sacrifice ;  Tatuiimd,  Emot,  14. 
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in  the  law  ;  for  what  kinds  of  offence  the  burnt  offering 
atones  (Lev.  I4)  is  discussed  in  Tvs.  .\Und»iih\Ot=^ 
In  the  OT  all  sacra  fubtica  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
atoning  (propitiatory)  i  so  Eiek.  45is  r?  (aliove,  g  41;). 
Piacular  value  attached,  however,  especially  to  the  sin 
olTiirings — goats — at  the  tiew  moons  and  feasts,  and 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  abo\'e,  %  37!-  In  .I/. 
Shibu'oth\a-%  the  things  for  which  these  sacrifices 
respectively  atoned  are  classified.  It  would  be  profitless 
to  enumerate  them  here  ;  it  must  sutfice  to  say  that  they 
are  uithoul  exception  cases  of  ignorant  or  unwitting 
intrusion  of  the  '  unclean '  into  the  sphere  of  *  holiness, ' 
as  when  a  man  ceremonially  imclean,  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  enters  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  or  cats 
■holy'  food  without  knowing  that  he  was  unclean  or 
that  the  food  was  holy,  and  the  like  {i'jiTBS^  [*3  [Ss 
I'^npi  cncD  riKCs,  ^'.  Skfb-  1 4  end,  cp  1 5  end)-  Even 
the  special  sin  offering  of  the  Day  of  Alonetnent,  uhose 
blood  is  brought  into  the  adytum  of  the  temple,  atones 
for  the  same  kind  of  oHences.  but  for  such  as  were 
committed  presumptuously;  cp  Lev.  16tfi  with  v.  r^. 
'  For  the  rest  of  the  tmnsgressiims  defined  in  the  law, 
venial  or  heinous,  presumptuous  or  inadvertent,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  of  omission  or  commission, 
including  sins  the  penalty  of  which  is  excision  from  the 
people  [by  God]  or  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court, 
the  scapegoat  atones'  {ih.  16,  end).  This  is  the 
authoritative  statement,  based  upon  Lev,  16 «  f. 
Another  authoritative  formulation  of  the  tioctrine  of 
sacrifice  is  found  in  .1/.  %'Smd%i  f.\  Sin  offering  and 
prescribed  trespass  t>t!ering  atone  ; '  death  and  the  [}ay 
of  Atonement  atone  if  accompanied  by  repentance ; 
repentance  (by  itself!  atones  for  venial  sins  whether  <rf 
omission  or  of  commission,  and  in  the  case  of  heinous 
sins  it  suspenils  the  punishment  tilt  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment comes  nround  and  atones.  (9)  If  a  nuin  siys, 
'  I  will  sin  and  repent  o^•er  and  orer  again,'  no  oppor- 
tunity of  effectual  repentance  is  given  him  ;  if  he  says, 
'  I  will  sin  and  the  Day  of  .Atonement  will  atone.'  the 
Day  of  Atonement  docs  not  atotie  for  him.  Trans- 
gressions which  are  belu'cen  a  man  and  God,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  atones ;  transgressions  that  are  between  a 
man  and  his  fellows,  the  Day  of  Atonement  does  not 
atone  until  be  has  propitiated  the  injured  party  (cp  Jer. 

S-imewh-iI  fuller,  and  fortifini  by  Ublical  proof  teits.  is  the 


irine;  see  Til.  Vim  A'iMnmb6{i6]:  1 
i>mA  ^ii■,  Jir.  Shih^Mk  33*;  Jer.  Sanki 
,  Vilhro,  tj  (76a,  Weiss),  etc  _  Ishmael  recog 


dly 


\i)  Tlie  Mishtia  and  R.  Ishmael  include  repentance 
61  Moral  and  ""J*  Y'"^.  "*  "="''™">" '"  "'«  1"^''™ 

"*'  "^Vv"  *™*  whether,  in  general,  repenuince  is  re- 
guisitc  to  the  elticacy  of  piacular  sacri- 
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The  latter  theory  n  is  held  by  some  em 
among  them,  if  he  in:  rightly  understood,  by  R.  Judab 
the  patrbrch.  who  maintained  that  llie  gieat  expiation 
of  the  D,iy  of  Atonement  (the  scapegoat)  aioiietl  for 
the  sins  of  all  Israelites  who  had  not  deliberaielv  put 
themselves  outside  its  effects  by  breaking  with  the 
religion  of  their  people,'  indcpendenll/  of  anything  in 
the  conduct  or  disposition  of  man  himself,  a  view  which 
might  find  support  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  Lev. 
I611.  In/f<-.  J'WnSj.  where  this  utterance  of  Rabbi 
is  recorded,   it  is  asked  with  surprise  whether  be  cati 
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d  that  he  held  that  in  this  respect  the  Day  of 
Aioneinenl  was  like  deaih.  of  which  also  he  taught — 
coniraiy  to  the  genem]  opinion — that  it  expiates  sin 
even  without  repentance.'  The  prevaiUng  view,  how- 
ever, was  Ihal  repentance  is  the  condilto  sint  qua  non 
of  expiation  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  is  laid  down 
-\a  the  Mishna  quoted  above  (.1/.  yumaSB).  and  even 
more  sweepingly  in  T«s.  Yom  Kippurfm  69  [is]:  Sin 
oSering  aod  trespass  offering  and  death  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  none  of  then)  alone  luiless  accoiupnnied  by 
repentance  -.  for  it  is  said,  ■  Only  '  (-ni.  Lev.  2817) ;  if  a 
man  repent,  atonement  is  made  for  him  (iStbmc — '■'•. 
be  is  forgiven),  but  if  not  no  atonement  is  made  for 

3-171 ;  he  clears  those  who  repent,  but  not  those  who  do 
Dot  repent.  R.  Judah  (ben  'Ilai)  taught:  Death  and 
the  Day  of  .Atonement  aloiM,  with  repenlance ;  repent- 
ance atones  with  death,  and  the  day  of  death  is  like 
repentance  {another  reading  is,  '  by  means  of  repent- 
ance').     Seenlso  Vomd  Zifi.  and  esp,  86a.      In  accord- 
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and  its  effects  are  much  dwell  upon  ;  see  especially  Yoma 
e&d  i,  a  collection  of  eulogiums  on  repentance  from  the 
lips  of  various  teachers. 

A  fim  iiying  mny  be  qnottd  from  /«-.  MakkslkZt  (alio 
/ViitM,  ShQluh.  IW^):  Men  uknl  phi]DH>phy  <;i03n),  Whu  ii 
iDe  cooHquencc  of  luiT  It  amwrred:  Evil  pursutih  sinncn 
(ProT.  ISit).  ThFV  ulced  prophecy,  tl  untwered :  The  soul 
dull  liniKthii  shall  die(EKk.l84).  Thef  nslied  the  law.  It 
uifvered  :  Let  Ikioi  bring  a  trespMt  oT«ring  and  il  shall  be 
fuTijiven  him  (.-h  iDjn-O-  They  3sk«l  God,  and  he  aniwi:rMl ; 
Let  him  repent  Ol31pn  niTJF"),  and  >■  stall  be  forgiven  blm. 

The  nature  of  repentance  is  well  defined.  Who  is  a 
truly  repentant  man?  it  is  asked.  One,  the  reply  is, 
who.  having  sinned  and  repented,  does  not  yield  to  the 
same  temptation  again  { yilnil  36#).  Genuine  repent- 
ance is  a  resolute  turning  from  sin ;  a  man  who 
commits  a  sin.  and  confesses  it.  but  does  not  turn  from 
it,  is  lilre  a  man  who  holds  some  crawling  vermin  (pi^) 
in  his  hand  x  though  he  were  to  bathe  in  all  the  waters 
in  the  world  it  would  avail  him  nothing  ;  but  if  he 
throw  it  an-ay,  a  bath  of  forty  siahs  suffices  to  moke 
him  clean,  for  it  is  said.  He  who  confesses  and  for- 
sakes his  transgressions  shall  obtain  mercy  (Prov.2813, 
TadallA  i6fl :  cp  Pbilo.  De  -.■id.  %  11,  2j«  Mangey). 
The  elhkal  distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the 
repentance  that  springs  from  love  to  God  and  the 
counterfeit  of  it  which  is  only  the  expression  of  fear 
inspired  by  chastisement  (  Y6mi  36fl  i). 

For  a  wTong  done  to  a  fellow-man,  we  have  seen 
that  neiiherrepentance  nor  the  great  expiation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  avail  to  obtain  of  God  remission,  until 
the  offender  has  propitiated  the  injured  party  (.1/.  Yimd 
8  9-  above).  This  propitiation  includes  the  reparation  of 
■he  materia]  injury,  the  confession  of  wrongdoing  and 

If  forgiveness  be  not  granted  at  the  first  seeking,  the 
penitent  must  return  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  their  presence  confess  his  fault  and 
beseech  pardon  {Jtr.  Yamdii).'^ 

An  expiatory  characia"  is  attributed  to  suffering, 
regarded  as  the  chastisement  of  God  ;  whence  R.  'AkibS 
taught  that  a  man  should  praise  God  not  merely  in 
chastisement  but  for  il,  since  through  it  his  sins  are 
alooed  for  (cp  i  Cor.  11  yi) :  and  R.  Eleaiar  ben  Jacob 
quoted:  ■\\'hom  the  Lord  lovelh  he  correctcth.  e'en 
as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  dehghtelh  '  (Prov.Sij, 
cp  Heb.  126).  Death  in  a  state  of  penitence  also 
expiates  sin  |.l/.  YSmdii):  or.  in  the  more  detailed 
exposition  of  R.  Ishmnel.  death  finally  wipes  out  (p-c) 
the  remainder  of  guilt  which,  in  certain  great  sins, 
t>eilber  repentance  nor  the  fiacuta  of  the  Day  of  Aione- 
meol  nor  the  chastisements  of  this  life  suffice  wholly  to 
atone  (or.      Hence,  for  example,  a  criminal  sentenced  to 
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death  was  exhorted  to  make  a  penitent's  confession;  only 
then  will  his  death  be  an  expiation  for  all  his  crimes. 

The  sufferings,  and  especially  the  death,  of  righteous 
men  alone  for  the  sins  of  others.  Is.  53  ta  is  interpreted 
of  Moses,  who  '  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  (Ex, 
%,2yt)  and  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  (the 
generation  that  died  in  the  wilderness)  and  bare  the  sin 
of  many '  thai  he  might  alone  for  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  {SStSh  \4fi\.  Eickiel  suffered  •  that  he  might 
wipe  out  the  transgressions  of  Israel '  {Sanhtdrin  39^). 
The  general  formulation  of  the  doctrine  is,  '  the  death 
of  the  righteous  makes  atonement'  {Mold  idlda  uSa, 
etc);  cp4Macc.  6)7-39  17". 

(c)  The  only  explicit  answer  to  the  question  how 
sacrifice  expiates  in  the  Jewish  authorities  of  our  period 
is  that  of  Uv.  17..  (see  above,  §46);  what  atones  in 
OS   How  does  "'^''''''^  "  ^^^  blood  {Sifhrd  on  Lev. 

Bxpiaiivi  eni(^cy?  is  not  raised;  and  the  specu- 
lations  to  which  Lev.  17  n  seems  to  invite  t^  its 
association  of  the  blood  with  the  life,  and  in  which 
Christian  theology  has  been  prolific,  appear  not  to 
have  been  started.'  The  theory  thai  the  victim's 
life  b  put  in  place  of  the  owner's  is  nowhere  hinted 

better  than  our  theologians  what  sin  offerings  and 
trespass  offerings  were,  and  what  they  were  for.  Nor 
is  there  any  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
of  sacrifice  operates  expiation.  The  verb  kipper  and  its 
derivatives  are  used,  precisely  as  in  the  OT.  in  the 
sense,  '  make  propitiation,  expiation,  procure  remission,' 

meanings.'  Hence  we  hear  nothing  about  the  'cover- 
ing' of  the  sin  or  the  sinner,  or  the  "wiping  off'— or 
'out' — of  guilt.*  The  ancient  etymological  niidrasli 
attaches  itself  not  to  the  verb  kij^r  but  to  the  noun 
'lamb.'  The  daily  morning  and  evening  holocaust 
was  a  lamb  (lUhci)  \  the  school  of  Shammai  Sitid :  Il 
'  tramples  down  '  {hikaS)  the  sina  of  Israel  (cp  Mic.  89) ; 
the  school  of  Hillel  replied  ;  What  is  trampled  down 
comes  up  again  ;  sacrifice  '  washes  *  (o^.  iiiies)  Israel 
free  from  sin  [Pesit/d,  ed.  Buber,  6i^). 

Outside  the  riliial  sphere — in  the  ethical  sphere  of 
religion,  thai  is— it  is  repentance  that  atones ;  it  is  the 
condition  of  Gixl's  forgiveness  ;  and  the  ultimate  ground 
of  forgiveness  is  God's  love ;  love  covereth  all  trans- 
gressions (Prov.  lO.a),  for  God  loves  Israel  (Il'af- 
yiird  S.  c.  7  begin.).  As  a  motive,  the  merits  of  the 
forefathers  are  often  referred  to.  See  also,  on  the 
nature  of  repentance  and  its  relation  to  God's  forgive- 
ness, the  fine  pissage  in  Pbilo,  £)t  txsecralionibui.  %  8/, 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  ihe  present  article 
to  describe  or  discuss  later  theories  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  sacrifice,  such  as  the  potna  vicaria.  or  the 
sacramental  theory,  further  than  to  say.  as  the  result  ol 
the  whole  preceding  investigation,  that  they  are  not 
derived  from  Ihe  OT  but  imported  into  it. 

IV.  S.'VCRIFICE  IN  NT 
It  is  assumed  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  throughout 

"s^'jI^  fE^i^'EH'iXitiy'Li 

th«  Oci>p«lB.  ,.^^  ,^  ^^^jp^^  _^f  purification  after 
childbirth  prescribed  for  the  poor  {Lk.2w^.  cp  39. 
Lev.  121468)  :  at  the  age  of  tweh'e  he  first  went  uith 
his  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  (Lk.24i/;). 
He  kept  the  Passover  with  bis  disciples  the  night  before 

1  Pbilc,  indeed,  calls  the  blood  ^71%  irmvtHi,  but  punues  Ihe 
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bis  death  (Mk.l4ii#  and  ||s).  The  Fourth  Gospel 
tells  of  several  other  visits  to  Jerusalem  at  ihe  annual 
feasts  {2'if.  5if.  tiff.).  Jesus  bids  the  leper  whom 
he  has  healed  offer  the  sacritices  appointed  in  the  law 
for  his  puritication  (Mk.It4  and  ||s,  Lev.lJ).  The 
injunction  to  effect  Ihe  reconciliation  of  an  injured 
fellow -Israelite  before  oflering  sacrifice  (Ml. 613/),' 
supposes  the  continuance  of  sacrifice  among  those 
,Viho  should  be  his  disciples;  cp  also  Z3i8  f.  aj. 
Tliere  is  in  the  Gospels  no  such  denunciation  ot 
Ihe  sacrificial  worship  of  Jesus'  conlemporaries  as  "e 
find  in  the  prophets  (see  above.  S  48) ;  the  forms 
of  Pharisaic  piety  which  Jesus  assails  are  of  a  different 
kind — Ihe  ostentatious  feists,  almsgiving,  and  prayers. 
He  quotes  Hos.  96,  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ' 
(Mt.  9i3  12?},  as  proof  that  goodness  to  our  fellow- 
men  is  of  much  higher  value  in  Ihe  sighl  of  God 
than  offerings  to  himself;  Ihe  scribe  who  recognbes 


and  n 


worth  n 


offerings  and  sacrifices  is  not  far  froi 
God  (Mk.  1231-34).  Such  utterances  are,  however,  not 
infrequent  in  the  words  of  the  scribes  themselves.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  teafhing  of  Jesus  in  this  respect 
differs  from  ihat  ot  the  Jewish  masters  of  his  lime,* 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  whole  attitude  that 
he  set  far  less  value  on  observances  of  any  kind  than 
Ihcy  did.  Mt. .  indeed,  represents  him  as  declaring 
emphatically  thai  not  the  minutest  particle  of  the  Inw 
should  cease  to  be  observed  '  till  all  things  be  accom- 
plished'—i.e..  so  long  as  the  present  order  of  things 
lasts  (5ij) ;  and  as  bidding  his  disciples  do  and  observe 
all  ibe  things  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  Ihe 
custodians  of  the  law  and  successors  of  the  legislator, 
enjoined  (23t-3);  bul  this  is  rather  Ihe  evangelists 
attitude  than  the  master's  ;  cpMk.75.^  (  =  Mt.l5i^). 
In  the  accounts  of  the  last  supper  Jesus  calls  the  wine 
'my  covenant  Wood'  (rt  oIM  pav  t^  Siafl^mjt}.'  in 
obvious  allusion  to  the  blood  by  which  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  was  ratified  (Ex.  246-S).  Tbe  various  additions. 
'  which  is  poured  out  in  behalf  of  many'  (Mk.).  -unto 
remission  of  sins'  (Mt. ),  bring  out  Ihe  accessory  idea  of 
atonement  through  his  blood;  cp  Mk.  lO^s  Mt.  20iS 
(see  below,  g  60).  Scholars  have  often  found  in  the 
'  new  covenant'  an  implicit  abrogation  of  the  old,  with 
all  its  institutions  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  thai  Ihe  eaily 
Christians  in  Palestine  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  it : 
they  con^Dued  10  worship  in  the  temple  like  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  inference  is  firsl  explicitly 
drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  lo  tbe  Hebrews 
(chap.  10). 

.According  to  Acts  Paul  more  than  once  plans  a 
journey  so  as  to  bring  him  to  Jerusalem  in  season  for  a 
..  —  .  feasi  (I811  2O16  ;  in  the  former  passage  the 
"-  "'"■  words  are  lacking  in  K.\.B.  etc.);  he  declares 
in  his  defence  before  Felii  that  he  came  thither  to 
worship  (21 11),  to  bring  charitable  gifls  lo  his  counlry- 
'e  offerings  (rpoo^jiiiT.  21i}),  and 
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e  lie  10  reports  thai 
ces  10  abandon  Ihe  observance 
:o  assume  the  cost  of  sacrifices 
four  Jewish  Christians  from  the 
lij^),  and,  after  the  usual  purifi- 
1  them  into  the  temple  (21>o-3«). 
where  oftering  was  made  for  each  of  them,  thus  proving 
that  he  himself  lived  in  observance  of  the  law  {v.  14). 
That  Paul  really  made  a  profession  so  contrary  to  his 
own  precept  and  example  it  is  difficult  to  bdieve  (cp 
Gal2ii#;  also  Acts,  §  7). 

^  without   (hia  ttip   aocrilice  would  be   of  no  avkil,  u  tbe 
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We  have  already  referred  (above,  g  43)  to  Ihe 
important  passage,  iCor.  lOiSJ^.  in  which  Paul,  in 
warning  his  readers  against  heathen  sacrificial  feasts, 
argues,  as  from  something  thai  would  be  understood 
and  conceded  by  all,  that,  as  among  Jews  (cp  also 
Heb.  ISio)  so  also  among  Gentiles,  those  who  eat  the 

commensals  of  the  God  whose  altar  it  is — the  sacriiiclal 
meal  is  a  communion,  just  as  the  Christian  eucbarist  is, 
in  which  men  partake  of  the  table  of  Ihe  l.ord. 

Figiu^s  drawn  from  sacrifice — some  of  them  more 
ingenious  tlian  natural — are  not  infrequent  in  the 
Pauline  epistles.  In  Rom.l5ia  Paul  describes  himself 
as  a  priest  (XKTovjrydt)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  : 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  a  sacerdotal  fiinction 
(l(poiij57DB»rB  Ti  rioyyAioi'  roB  fltoi},  which  he  performs 
in  or^er  Ihat  the  offering  (rixw^Ofid)  of  (consisting 
of)  Ihe  Gentiles,  may  be  made  acceptable  to  God.  being 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  anticipation  of  his 
approaching  death  he  speaks  of  his  blood  as  a  libation 
poured  out  upon  the  sacrifice  and  priestly  ministry  of 
his  converts  (PhiL2>r,  cp  iTim.46);  Christians  are 
exhorted  to  furnish  their  bodies  as  a  sacrifice,  living, 
holy,  well-pleasing  10  God.  their  rational  worship 
(Rom.  12i.  cp  I  Pel.  25);  the  contributions  of  the 
Philippians  to  the  apostle  are  'a  gratifying  odour.'  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  well- pleasing  to  God  (Phil,4iB). 
The  references  to  Ihe  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  will 
be  discussed  below  (§  57).  It  is  to  be  noted  here  only 
that  Paul  does  not.  like  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  explicitly  declare  that  the  sacrifices  of  Ihe 
law  came  to  an  end  nith  the  death  of  Christ.  To 
draw  from  his  silence  the  inference  that  his  lewish- 
Christian  oppotvents  themsehes  no  longer  r^arded 
sacrifice  as  binding  is  most  unsafe 

The  aliment  of  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
developed  in  a  running  comparison  betueen  the  sacri- 
KB  n.h_n  ''™^  "^  priesily  ministrations  of  the 
old  covenant  and  the  work  of  Cfirist. 
to  which  we  shall  return  in  a  later  paragraph  (see  |  5B). 
Here  we  shall  touch  only  upon  Ihe  author's  view  of  the 
■  eflecl  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.      Sacrifices 
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rather,  in  their  slated  recurrence— the  ai 
of  ihe  solemn  piacuta  of  the  Day  of  P 
bring  10  mind  Ihe  sin  which  they  cannoi  expate  (IO3). 
The  system,  indeed,  conlemplales  only  what  we  should 
call  ceremonial  faults.  The  sin  offering  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  whose  blood  is  taken  by  the  high  priest 
into  Ihe  adytum  of  the  temple,  is  offered  for  llie  un. 
witling  offences  of  the  people  ( LynvtaMTo,.  0  7  ;  cp 
Ignohanck).  Sacrifices  and  offerings  cannot  restore 
the  worshipper  to  his  int^rity  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science ;  they  have  lo  do  only  with  such  matters  as 
foods  and  drinks  and  diverse  ablutions '—prescriptions 
of  bodily  purity  imposed  till  the  time  comes  for  making 
things  right  (99/ ).  The  blood  of  goals  and  bulls,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  those  that  have  con- 
tracted defilement,  make  them  (ceremonially)  '  holy.'  so 
that  thrir  body  is  clean  ;  in  coiilrasl  to  the  purging  of 
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and  scarlel  wool  and  hyssop'  (Si^);'  in  like  manner  be 
sprinked  with  blood  the  lent  and  all  the  utensils  of 
worihip  (cp  II.  13I  ;  according  to  the  law  nearly  every- 
thing is  purified  with  blood,  and  without  ouipouring  of 
blood  no  remission  (d^tnit)  is  effected  (d>i/).' 

The  writer's  conceptioD  of  the  expialoiy  rites  of  the 
law  thus  agrees  entirely  with  the  leaching  of  the  Jewish 
authorilies  (see  above,   Sji).      For  him,  however,  the 

all-sufficient  sacriiice  oC  Christ.      When  this  had  been 

sacrifices  of  Ihe  law  <10iS).  Henceforth  the  only 
sacrifices  are  praise  to  God  and  goodness  (o  nien 
llSij/.  alluding  10  Ps.  107 Ja  116ij  Hos.  l*i  etc.|.> 

That  'Christ  died  for  {bT4p)  oiu-  sins  according  to 
Ihe  scriptures '  is  an  article  of  the  common  tradition  of 

••  Tk.  .1.  ^    the  Christian  faith  which  l^ul  delivered 

•plrtln.  (iCor.lSj).  By  his  death  men  are 
redeemed,  justified,  forgiven,  reconciled  10  God ;  see 
Rom.4i;GB/  831  a  Cor.  5 1;  Gal.  I4  iThess.Eio  Col. 
lai/  Eph.l7Tii.2Me'c.  The  death  of  Christ,  that 
is.  was  eipialory  ;  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  not  for  his 
own  sius  but  for  those  of  others,  and  by  the  expiation 
which  he  thus  made  ihey  were  delivered  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  tran^p^ssions  (see  further,  below,  §  60). 
The  idea  of  expiation  is.  however,  as  wc  have  seen, 
closely  assocbled  with  sacrifice  ;  one  great  class  of 
sacrifices,  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  was  piacular 
in  motive  and  intention  ;  and  in  a  looser  sense  the  whole 
sacrificial  worship  was  ofien  thought  of  as  atoning  (see 
above.  %  45}.  Ii  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  death 
of  CThrisi  should  be  conceived  as  a  sacrifice,  or  spoken 
of  in  sacrificial  figures.  In  t^ul.  however,  this  con- 
ception is  not  developed  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  other 

InThemucfa-vetedpasugft^RDm.ftaj,  'whom  God  set  tbnhu 
a  kilajltriim  Ihroueb  ffulhjo  bis  blood '<6r  ^^m  i  Mit 

'  iioning  nKTlrfrt-  <»/ier  ih<  aniiVjgy  of^jV'''^  il^hr^'"^ 
iMi.'and  the  sldilion  of  ihe'woid"''' in  hij  blood'  doei  not 
CpMmtcvSxATif  B.       "  °"™"  **     ""* 

Even  if  we  translate  Rom.  Sa;  outright  'an  expiatory 
sacrifice'  the  expression  would  still  be  only  a  passing 
raela[^or  in  a  context  of  a  different  tenor— Christ's 
death  tlte  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Christian  theologians,  indeed,  have  been  »o  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  OT  sacrifices  from  the  jural 

their  oonstmclion  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ*— that 
Ihey  hardly  feel  the  reference  to  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
here  as  even  a  change  of  figure  ;  but  Paul  was  not  a 
modem  theologian. 

No  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in 

which  a  Jewish  house  was  purged  of  lea\'en  on  the  eve 
of  Ihe  Passover,  and  that,  again,  leads  10  the  thought 
'  for  indeed  our  Passover  is  sacrificed,  Christ ;  so  let  us 
kMrp  the  feast  not  with  the  old  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. ' 

Evidence  of  a  more  pervasive  association  of  Christ's 

»  TTir  heightening  of  the  rile  Jewribtd  in  Ei.  S4s  by  train 
boTTDBEd  from   Lev.  Wlff.  (the  leper)  diowE  that  ibe  Huthor 

>  Cp  the  use  of  Ihe  verb  in  ths  Him  laws  ^lee  L«v.  5  lo  »  18. 

a^t^^mi  ovry  (iS  n''Oai).     The  remiuion  is  the  consequence 
U  ibe  propiiialiun  made  by  ibe  priest  with  Ihe  sacrifice. 
'  The  Rabbii  alM  longhi  that  Ibe  'ptaue  offerini'  (ISdsK) 
ilwouldBmaininlhe'woridlocome' 
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infrequency,  lo  say  tt«  least,  of  sacrificial  metaphors  in 
Ihe  greater  epistles,  it  is  doubtful  whether  aV"  >s  not 
used  merely  in  allusion  lo  Jesus'  violenl  death.  Nor 
is  ihe  case  clearer  in  Col.  lao  Eph.  Ij  2i3  ;  Ihe  really 
noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  context  contains  no  sug- 
gestion of  sacrifice  eitlier  in  thoughl  or  phrase.  The 
words  'for  sin'  (repl  i^iapriot)  in  Rom.  83,  are  often 
mechanically  translated  'sin  oflering,'  because  in 
Leviticus  this  phrase  is  the  common  rendering  of 
hatlith;  even  d/utprjoi',  3  Cor.  fin,  has  been  understood 
in  the  same  way — the  dealh  of  Christ  specifically  a  sin 
offering.  The  misconception  of  ihe  nature  of  the  sin 
offering  which  underlies  this  strained  interpretation  has 

tn  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  as  an  indication  that 
Ihe  idea  of  expiatory  mtrifia  was  nol  prominent  in 
Paul's  thoughl  of  Christ's  dealh.  that  he  nowhere  uses 
the  characteristic  terms  inseparably  associated  in  the 
OT  with  these  sacrifices,  tXAatoiiai,  ^{iXdirifa^iai.  ar.d 
their  derivatives;  IXiu-r^/Hor.  Rom.  3as.  is  the  only 
word  of  the  fomily  in  all  the  Pauline  literature.  This 
group  of  words  is,  however,  rare  in  all  the  NT  ;  even 
in  Hebrews  IXimiirBai  occuis  hut  once ;  IXacfuit  but 
twice  in  the  NT(iJn.2a4.o). 

For  the  author  of  Hebrews  the  priesthood  and 
sacrificial  institutions  of  the  old  dispensation  are  but 
■■  T«n.k__    'Tf**  ""<*  shadows   of  the  heavenly 

flgf.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  Son,  the 
mediator  of  the  new  and  better  covenant  (86-13  Bij 
elc. },  is  the  true  high  priest.     Now  every  high  priest 


0  offer 


function  (83) ;  Christ,  therefore,  brings  his  sacrifice. 
The  nature  and  eflect  of  this  sacrifice  is  developed  in 
chaps.  8-lOiS.  in  contrast  to  the  sacrifices  ob  the  law.* 
pariicularly  to  the  sacrifice  (Ex.  2l4-8|  by  which  the  old 
covenant  was  ratified  ISij^  IO19,  cp  IZ1,  ISao),*  and 
10  the  specific  piacula  of  the   Day  of  Atonement,  in 

The  Jewish  high  priest,  having  human  weaknesses 
(7»S).  had  first  of  all  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins 
(7>?9;)l  Christ,  the  perfect  priest,  had  no  such  need 
(7i6i8).  In  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  was  offered  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  which  could  not  possibly  lake  away 
^n  (lOtii),  bul  effected  only  a  purification  of  the 
body  (99/  "/ ) ;  Christ  entered  the  holy  place  of  the 
greater  and  more  perfect  sanctuary,  that  Is.  heaven  itself 
(9a4},  through  his  own  blood,  having  found  an  eternal 
redemption (7 17  9  laij  lOio).  Sacrifices  could  nol  relieve 
men's  conscience,  but  served  rather  10  call  sin  to  mirid 
(95  10 1-3) ;  the  blood  of  Christ  purges  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  10  serve  the  living  God  (9i4.  cp  lOia). 
They  had,  therefore,  lo  be  perpelually  repeated,  just 
because  they  had  no  real  efficacy  either  objective  or  sub- 
jective (96  IO3/-) ;  hissacfificeismadeoncefor  all.  for- 
ever perfecting  them  Ihal  are  sanctified  (7a7  9iaai/  aS 
lO.a  m).  ITie  sacrifices  of  the  law,  finally,  did  not  open 
to  men  a  way  of  access  lo  the  holy  presence  of  God 
(9B) :  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  a  new  way  is  made  b; 
which  they  may  confidently  approach  him  (10 19^). 

The  sacrifice  of  Chrbt  thus  nol  only  expiates  Ihe  sins 
of  the  people  (IXdsKftr^ai.  217).  but  also  establishes  the 
new  covenant  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (31  31.^ ),  under  which 

usable  errors  in  Ihe  books.  In  Sanday- 
ot,  we  .ire  told  that  'the  rilual  of  itie 
fotih  in  Lev.  iv.  The  mosi  chataci(ri«ic 
nkling  widi  blood  of  the  homi  of  Ibe  aliai 
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iriquilies  (10i«X.  cp  86^)— a  real  remission  which 
nukes  all  olher  smitice  useless.  Two  things  are 
especially  noieworihy  in  the  aulhor's  Ireatmenl  of  lh« 
suljjecl ;  first,  the  importance  aiiiched  to  the  subjective 
etfcct  of  Christ's  blood  in  purging  the  conscience  of  man  ; 
and,  second,  the  uUininle  end.  the  creation  of  a  new 
way  of  aCL-ess  to  God  by  which  men  may  confidently 
draw  near  to  him.  In  tltese  conceptions  we  see  a 
positive  ethical  and  religious  interpretation  and  valuation 
of  Iho  dcalh  of  Christ  going  far  be)'ond  the  mere  sacri- 
ficial expiation  of  sins  or  forensic  jusiificalion  of  Ihe 
sinner.  How  the  blood  of  Christ  has  these  effects  (he 
writer  does  not  reflect,  any  more  than  he  or  his  con- 
temporaries rellecled  on  the  mode  Of  operation  of  (be 
blood  of  the  OT  sacrifices. 


By  the  side  of  u 


The  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  i  Pet.  are 
In  Ihe  nature  of  allusions  rather  than  of  doctrinal  state- 
OS.  1  Pet  T"'  *"■  "'■£'""<"';."»!'■  Pl^seology 
often  suggests  reminiscences  of  earlier 
NT  writings,  Christ  died  once  for  sins,  a  righteous 
man  for  unrighteous  men,  that  he  might  bring  tis  to 
God  (3iB) ;  be  suffered  for  his  followers,  leaving  them 
an  e.tample  (2>i,  cp  li);  persecuted  Christians  are 
partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings  {4i},  cp  4i.  etc.) ;  he 
carried  their  aina  in  his  body  on  lo  the  cross  (2»4l— the 
whole  passage,  if.  ii-ss-  is  an  application  of  Is.  53  to 
Christ ;  they  are  redeemed  iiXi/TpiiSifrt)  from  the  foolish 
way  of  life  they  learned  from  thdr  fathers  by  costly 
blood  as  of  an  unblemished  unspotted  lamb,  Christ 
(liS/);  one  of  the  ends  of  Christians'  election  is 
sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Christ  (li).  The  latter 
phrase  suggests  a  passage  in  Heb.  (I2i4i  cp  10m 
9iji95i)-  '11  which  epistle  alone  the  expression  occurs. 
In  I  iS/.  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  blameless  lamb 
of  Is.  53;  (cp  g)  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who 
makes  such  large  use  of  that  chapter  in  2aijr  ;  for 
the  rest  cp  Eph.  1 ;  ( '  redemption  [driikiTpaffit]  through 
his  blood,  the  remission  of  our  trespasses'}  Rom.  3 34/ 
Heb. {III.  A  direct  allusion  lo  the  paschal  lamb  (Ei. 
12s)  would  probably  have  been  more  distinct. 

"The  references  10  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  few  and  of  the  slightest 

allusion  to  Is.  53?,  cp  4/  i,;  in  17-9  'in  their  behalf 
I  hLillow  myself,'  iyiitui  is  a  word  of  sacrificLtl  associa- 
tions, whether  we  refer  it  lo  the  eonsecralion  of  the 
victim  or  (with  greater  probability}  to  the  preparation 
of  the  priest  for  his  functions.  In  i  Jn.  Ihe  allusions 
are  more  frequent ;  we  read  not  only  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  us — wherefore  we  ought  lo  lay 
down  our  life  for  the  brethren  (3 16)— and  Ibal  our  sins 
are  remitted  for  his  name's  sake  (Sm).  but  also  thai  he 
was  manifested  that  he  might  take  away  sin  (3;},  that 
be  is  a  propitiation  (IXim'^s)  for  our  sins  and  for  those 
of  the  whole  world  (ii  4iu).  and  thai  the  blood  of  Jesus 
cleanses  us  from  every  sin  1179).  Bui  everywhere  such 
expressions  appear  as  familiar  Christian  phrases,  rather 
than  as  p.'ut  of  Ihe  distinctive  Johannine  concepiion  of 
Ihe  salvation  in  Christ. 

The  lamb  in  the  Apocalypse  is  probably,  as  in  Jn, 
1 J9.  derived  from  Is,  53 ;  .is  in  1  Pel.,  the  ide.1  of  purchase 
iiyopdfar.  i  Cor.  620  li-,)  by  the  blood  of  Christ  has 
been  combined  with  the  older  concepiion  of  the  expiatory 
suffering  of  Ihe  Servant  of  Yahw^  ;  see  56^  138  Us/- 
The  olher  representation  of  purification  by  his  blood 
appears  in  7it :  cp  22 14,  and  note  the  variant  in  Is ; 

Ii  docs  not  fall  wilhin  the  scope  of  the  present  article 
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to  discuss  the  various  [heories  which  theologians  have 

*V^''*  saerifici.il  death  of  Chrisi,  nor  even  the 
"  "*"■  constructions  of  biblical  theology.  Ntany 
of  these,  even  among  the  most  recent,  rest  upon  pro- 
found misunderstandings  of  the  nature  of  the  OT  sacri- 
fices, and  enlirely  ignore  Jeu'ish  conceptions  of  the  eflect 
and  operation  of  sacrifice.  The  task  which  remains  lo 
us  is  only  to  explain  briefly  the  facts  thai  have  been  set 
in  array  in  the  foregoing  p.-tragraphs. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  describing 
the  dcaih  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  Ihe  NT  writers  are 
using  figurative  Language.  Some  modem  theologians, 
indeed,  still  affirm  thai  '  ihe  aposiles  held  il  lo  be  a 
sacrifice  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word  '  ( Paterson, 
in  Hastings,  DBiui/):  but  such  u-rilers  do  not 
expect  us  to  take  their  '  literal '  literally.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Hebrews,  for  example,  regarded 
the  death  of  Chrisi  as  Ihe  true  sacrifice,  because  by  it 
was  renlly  effected  what  the  OT  sacrifices  only  pre- 
figured ;  but  he  whs  loo  good  an  Alexandrian  to  ideulify 
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I  delrii 


Is  justi 


the  solution  in  the  sin  offerings  of  the  law,  by  whose 
blood  the  sinner  was  '  covered  '  (so  the  common  etj-mo- 
logical  metaphor)  and  protected  from  Ihe  righteous 
wrath  of  God  ;  ihey  had  a  Car  more  urgent  Lisk.  namely, 
to  account  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  a  severe  shock  lo  the  faith  of 
his  disciples  ;  and  though  the  resurreciion  speedily  re- 
established this  fiilh,  they  bad  need  both  for  its  con- 
firmalioD  and  for  lis  defence  before  their  unbelieving 
countrymen,  to  whom  a  crucified  Messiah  was  an  in- 
superable stumbling  block,  of  proof  from  the  scriptures 
that  his  sufferings  were  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Thai  there  were  predictions  they  could  not  doubt :  and 
as  now  with  a  new  insight  they  searched  the  scriptures, 
it  was  as  if  the  Master  himself  opened  Iheir  mind  to 
understand  them  (Lk.244S^},  and  interpreted  lo  them 
tbe  prophecies  concerning  himself  (it.  jj-j?!.' 

Titus  the  cross,  instead  of  being  Ihe  refutation  of  his 
claims,  became  their  most  conclusive  demonstration. 
Among  Ihe  scriplures  which  they  thus  for  tbe  first  lime 
understood,  Is.  63  was,  wilh  good  reason,  the  most 
important.  Not  only  did  Ihe  picture  of  the  suffering 
Servani  of  Yahw^  seem  to  foreshadow  even  in  minute 
details  the  experience  of  Jesus,  but  in  fad  the  author  of 
the  cliapler  had  undertaken  to  solve  the  same  problem, 
vii,.  Why  did  the  Servant  (Israel},  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  suffer  what  seemed  ihe  extremities  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure? His  answer  was.  The  sufferings  of  the  Servant 
of  Yahwt  are  an  expiation  lor  others'  sins,  •  the  Lord 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all  and  by  his  stripes  we 

The  idea  thai  sins  could  thus  be  expiated  by  the 
suffering  of  one  who  had  not  deserved  il  was  not  re- 
pugnant 10  ancient  minds,  in  which  the  sense  of  social 
solidarity  was  stronger  Ihan  that  of  individu.1l  rights ; 
it  seemed,  in  fact,  most  natural.  The  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  were  fref|uenily  represented  as  an  atonement 
for  their  people.      Thus,  of  the  Maccabasan  martyrs  it 
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piation    {drri'pvxor)  for    ihe  sins   of 

through  the  blood  of  those  godly  men  1 

death   (IXaimfpiou   SocdTou).   divine    providence   saved 

Israel  which  had  before  been  evil  entreated  '  (4  Mace, 

17aj.  cp  flaj-jg) ;  cp  also  Rom.  &7  CoL  I14.' 
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The  fint  point  established  was,  ihererore 
deatb  of  Christ  was  not  for  his  own  sins,  it  was  not  a 
triumpb  of  the  wicked  over  the  good,  an  inexplicable 
iraRedy ;  it  was  an  eipiaiion  for  the  sins  of  others. 
This  is  the  tradition  whkh  Paul  bad  received  |above, 
9  57),  Tbis  eipbtion  was  originally  thought  of  in 
rElation  to  [he  punishment  of  sin ;  by  virtue  of  it  the 
sins  whose  penalty  would  otherwise  have  been  visited 
upon  the  offender  are  remilied  and  he  is  cleared.  From 
this  side  Paul  works  out  his  theory  of  aionemeni.  The 
association  of  expiation  with  sacrifice  in  the  law  and  in 
the  common  ideas  of  the  lime  leads  to  the  employment 
of  sacrificial  figures  and  terms  in  speaking  of  the  ivork 
of  Christ : '  but  even  in  Hebrews,  where  the  idea  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  is  most  elabotalely  de- 
veloped, it  IS  plain  that  the  prStaiise  of  the  whole  is  that 
Christ  by  his  death  made  a  resil  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  men,  by  which  they  are  redeemed.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  conception  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice 
which  brought  in  the  idea  of  expiation  and  proptiaiion, 
but  the  opposite.  Hence  the  freedom  and  variety  in 
comparing  his  death  to  the  different  species  of  OT 
sacrifices,  as  they  suggest  different  aspects  of  his  work — 
the  covenant  sacrifice,  the  Passover,  the  expiations  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
docirineofibesacrificeof  Christ  in  the  NT  as  there  may 
o  be  doctrines  of  redemption  or  of  justification. 
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lia  lacrince."  Vaitnie  Sxit'/iiffigitt,    1^7-18^^  ^[3>i  (based 
uncompaniivesludy  of  Jewish  and  Hindu  ucnlice). 
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SACKILEOE.  In  Rom.2'i  the  qiiGf,iion  :  -Thou 
hat  abhorrest  idols,  dost  ihou  rob  temples'  (AV  'commit 
.-Lcrilege'  ;  i  ^tKvstbinBioi  rd  efJuXn  lepaauXtii)  is  to 
le  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Dt.  735  where  not  only  is 
I  commanded  to  Imrn  the  graven  images  of  the  guds  of 
he  nations  wjih  tire,  but  it  is  also  forbidden  to  covet 
he  silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them  or  to  '  take  it  unto 
abomination  (,-T3l'^n|  1"  Vahw^lhyUod, 


detest  and  abominate  It,  For  it 
NATION,  4;  Ii>oi.,  g  Sr^),  In  Jos.  ^n/.  iv.  gto,  g  307, 
this  law  is  rendered  '  Let  no  one  blaspheme  those  gods 
which  other  cities  eslceni  such  ;  nor  may  any  one  steal 
the  sacred  things  of  strange  temples  {fii|jj  rruXdr  i(|xb 
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In  accordance  with  ihLs,  in  Acts  19 37  we  find 
of  Ephesus  urging  in  the  case  of  Paul 
Jewish  companions  that  their  offence  has  at 
been  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  they  being 
robbers  of  temples  (ie^oii/Xoin)  nor  blasphemers 


city  by  Lysimachuii  with  the  consent  of^lenelam.ihc  riot  it  led 
to,  and  the  deuk  of  Ibe  ucrilegioin  person  <i<pdn-A«)  beside 
the  unccuary.  The  alleeed  atlenpt  «  Anliochui  Epiphanes  to 
10b  a  temple  Ci^gmiUIr)  m  FerMpolii  i>  alluded  lo  in  1  Marc. 
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pulsion  of  the  Jen  fr 
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BASAB  (iCTAA  EAJ).  I  Esd- 5.3  AV,  RV  Astad  ; 
see  AlCiAD.      The   AV    U   derived    from   the  Geneva 

SADDEOS,  RV  LoDDEus  (AAiiAioc  [HI),  i  Esd. 
84^     SeelDDo|i. ). 

SADDLE.  The  word  3pf?,  mirtSb.  is  in  Lev.  15, 
rendered  'saddle'  in  E\',  but  AV"W-  has  '  carriage '  (cp 
I  K.  4>6[56]).  The  word  Uterally  means  'place  of 
rlUing'^i.c.  riding  seat  (cp  Chakiot,  g  i,  begin,), 
and  in  Cant.  Sid  it  dearly  nteans  Ihe  seat  of  Solomon's 
palanquin  (see  RV  and  Litter).  Not  less  evidently 
this  sense  will  not  suit  in  Lev.  (I.c.X  \  suggested 
emendation  is  131;,  'rug'  (see  TAfEsTRV), 

li  ii  10  be  remarked  that  IhauEh  riding  was  Ihe  mutt  common 
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"M™ai  it.    Furrer  XbiXT^x 

.„  ihal  cosily  hon-  -'-■- 

the  Dedaniles.     I 
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The  origin  of  the  name  Saddiiklm 
{D'iMIX,  so  probably,  rather  than  CpllS)  has  U-en 
expiaiii«)  in  two  ways  : 

I.   As  if  from  fniii/ii  (p-^),  the  specially  righteous — 
a  most  unsatisfactory  derivation,  although  favoured  by 
,    w,  Jerome  and  other  of  the  Fathers.     The 

Itmrr^"  "^"Se  from  la-fJii  (p-iv)  to  ?«</</«* 
Ba|>iiuusi.iuiiB.  ij  ,j|^  ^^^^^  ^  explained  at  all  appro- 
prime.      There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Padducees  ever 
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Stood  by  the  Jews,  and  cenainly  they  were  ik>i  credited 

likely  lo  be  made  by  the  Pbarisees. 

a.  From  Ibe  personal  name  Zadok  (phi).  This,  is 
not  miicii  more  satisfactory  than  the  other,  for  it  does 
not  account  for  the  well-aliested  double  d  in  saJdsilm 
(a'pnx),  and  besides  theie  is  no  direcl  proof  of  a  con- 
nection wilb  Zadoh.  Three  persons  ol  that  name  have 
been  suggested :  {a)  a  certain  Zadok,  otherwise  un- 
known, who  is  said  to  have  been  with  a  certain 
Boelhos,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socbo ;  {i)  an 
uafcnown  founder  of  ihe  aristocratic  parly  ;  (c)  Zadok 
the  priest  in  the  tinie  of  David  and  Solomon. 

a.  For  Ihe  ilrst  (disciple  of  Aniigonus)  we  have  only 
the  aulhorily  af  the  AbOth  di  R.  Nathan,  a  late  com- 
pilalion,  probably  of  the  ninth  century,  which  carries 
no  weight  with  regard  to  historical  ei'enu  earlier  by  looo 
years.  It  is  likely  ihat  this  represents  a  Talmudic 
tradition,  since  (he  Boethusians  are  sometimes  confused 
with,  and  (even  in  the  Tosifld)  put  for  the  Sadducees. 
The  story  is,  in  the  common  Rabbinic  manner,  due 
solely  to  a  desire  to  account  for  the  supposed  origin  of 
Sadduceism  from  (he  well-known  dictum  of  Antigonus 
[Pirii  Aiilk.  I3)  thai  wc  should  serve  God  without 
expectation  of  reward,  which  is  then  said  to  have  been 
perverted  by  his  disciples  to  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
retribution  after  death.  Apart  from  (he  unhistarical 
naiure  of  the  story,  however,  the  saying  refers  quite  as 
much  to  rewards  in  this  life  as  to  the  fuiuie,  and,  in 
any  case,  accounts  only  for  one  side  of  Sadduceism. 

i.  The  second  Zadok  (a  person  assumed  to  account 
for  the  name),  although  supported  by  Kuerten,  may  be 
dismissed  as  purely  hypothetical 

c.  The  least  unlikely  is  the  third  (Zadok  the  priest, 
lemp.  David  and  Solomon).  Etekiel  certainly  insists 
strongly  on  Ihe  -sons  of  Zadok"  {fi-r^  -la)  as  ihe  only 
legitimate  holders  of  the  priestly  office :  bul  his  pro- 
phecies wCTe  uttered  in  circumstances  wholly  differenl 
from  those  in  which  (he  Sadducean  and  Pharisaic 
par(ies  became  disiinguished.  In  l-jekiel's  time  Israel 
'     '         '     n  simk  in  idolatry,  and  he  depicts 
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never  realised.  A  great  gulf  is  fined  bctweeo  his 
time  and  that  of  Ezra.  Modem  Judaism,  a  system 
quite  distinct  from  any(hing  pre-exilic.  may  be  said 
10  have  begun  with  Eoa,  and  (he  people  never  again 
fell  into  idolalry.  The  breach  of  continuity  is  so 
definite  (hat  what  might  be  true  or  desirable  In  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  forms  no  argument  for  whal  was  the  fact 
in  (he  Ihird  century.  It  must  be  reniembered  loo  that 
Ezekiel  was  himself  a  priest.  A  much  stronger  argu- 
ment might  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclus. 
61 II [9]  (ed.  Schechter),  'Give  thanks  lo  him  who 
chose  the  sons  of  Zadok  for  priest,"  if  the  passage  is 
genuine,  as  it  probably  is.  Howeier,  there  is  evidence 
Ihat  this  view  did  not  prevail  exclusively,  for  in  i  Ch.  2i 
the  sons  of  Ithamar  share  it)  the  priesthood,  and  in 
later  times  the  priests  are  designated  by  the  wider  term. 
■  sons  of  Aaron. '  The  form  of  the  name  is  not  the 
only  difficulty ;  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Sadducees 
ever  claimed  to  be.  or  were  resided  as,  sons  of  Zadok. 
Whilst  they  chiefly  belonged  10  the  priestly  or  aristocratic 
caste,  that  party  was  in  its  essence  political,  and  the 
name,  which  denotes  a  certain  set  of  doctrines,  or  rather 
the  negation  of  them,  seems  10  have  been  applied  to  them 
as  a  term  of  reproach  by  their  opponents.  That  is  (o 
say.  il  was  used  as  a  theological,  tiot  a  political  (emi, 
referring  no(  to  the  origin  of  a  particular  family,  parly, 
or  caste,  bul  to  the  special  form  of  supposed  heterodoxy 
which  hsppened  lo  be  characterisiic  of  that  party,  so 
(hat  a  man  might  have  been  described  as  a  Sadducee 
on  account  of  his  views,  although  not  necessarily  being 
a  member  of  the  party — a  case  which,  however,  was 
unlikely  (o  occur. 

3.  A  third  explanation  of  the  name  may  perhaps  be 
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haiarded,   (hough  with  great  diflidence.     In   modem 

3.  AnoUur 

sense,  for  inf 
believe  in  the  resurreclion  or  In  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
It  has  been  adopied  in  Arabic  (liidit".  plur,  xaitddlk' 
and  tanddika'^'')  with  (he  meaning  of  infidel,  and  also 
in  Armenian  (cp  Elinik  [5ih  cent.  ]  against  heresies, 
chap.  2  on  (he  errors  of  Zoroastnanism).  Mas'udi  ( loih 
cent. )  says  that  (he  name  arose  in  the  time  of  Manes  to 
denote  his  teaching,  and  explains  that  il  is  derived  from 
the  Zend,  or  explanation,  of  the  Avesta.      The  original 

I'esia  was  the  truly  sacred  book,  and  a  person  who 
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.nlylf 


a  Zindik 


ho  rejected  the  word  of  God  to  follow  worldly 
traoition,  irreligious.  But  (he  term  canooi  have 
originaled  in  the  time  of  Manes  (3rd  cert.  A.D.}.  for 
Ihe  Zend  '  commenlary, '  whatever  vte»'  be  taken  of  its 
date,  was  by  then  alretdy  becoming  unintelligible.  It 
must  be  much  earlier  and  have  acquired  (he  genera) 
sense  of  infidel  very  soon.  Mas'Qdl,  indeed,  himself 
implies  that  C^  \  was  used  long  before  in  this  sense, 
and  makes  ZOToasler  the  author  not  aa\j  of  the  Avesta. 
but  of  the  Zend  and  Paiend  (super -commenlary),  ports 
of  which  he  says  were  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great.'  Makrizi  (15th cent. ).  who  borrows  largely  from 
Mas'udi,  confuses  (he  ZanSdikah  with  the  Samaritans 
and  Sadducees,  and  says  that  they  deny  the  eiislence 
of  angels,  the  resurrection,  and  the  prophets  after 
Moses,  whence  it  has  been  suggested  Ihat  Zanidikab 
is  a  comiplion  of  Zaddilkim.  The  reverse  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Ihe  Persian 
word  was  used  about  aoo  RC.  in  the  sense  of  '  Zoroas- 
trian.'  ^  and  if  so,  il  might  well  be  applied  by  opponents 
to  a  party  in  Judsea  who  synipalhised  with  foreign 
ideas,  and  rejected  beliefs  which  were  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  Jewish.  Il  would  thus  have 
bmn  used  at  first  in  a  contempttious  sense,  and  later, 
when  the  original  meaning  w-as  forgotten,  was,  in  the 
well-known  Jewish  manner,  transformed  in  such  a  w.iy 
as  to  bear  (he  interpretation  of"  sons  of  Zadok  "(pi-«'j3) 
with  a  suggestion  of  '  righ(eous '  (c'pis)-  This  would 
explain  the  daghesh  (for  suppressed  j)  with  pathah.  and 
the  I  for  •.  It  may  be  mentioned,  though  perliaps  as  a 
mere  coincidence,  thai  lanidiia  is  used  for  Sadducees 
in  Arabic  Iransbiions  of  (he  InT.  Tha(  they  did  not 
hold  Zoroastrian  views  is  no  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion. In  later  Jewish  literature  Epikurus  (ci-iipiut)  is 
used  [or  a  freethinker,  without  any  idea  of  his  holding 
the  views  of  Epicurus  (see  Epicubea.vs).  and  is  con- 
nected, by  a  popular  etymology,  with  (he  root  ips.  In 
fact,  after  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  has  been  for- 
gotten, Epikurus  becomes  in  the  Talmud  doctrinally 
almost  the  exact  representative  of  the  earlier  term 
Sadducee,  the  errors  chiefly  condemned  in  the  'sect' 
being  their  denial  of  the  resurjection  and  the  rejection 
of  the  oral  law.  It  is  very  probable  that  Sadducee 
never  had  any  more  definite  sense  than  this. 

The  beginning  of  the   party  nalurally  can  not  be 
traced.       In  iU  political  aspect  it   must    have  existed 

B^jjIClii.  ""^  a  Jewish  stale,  if  Ihe  Mew  taken 
'"I*™"  below  i  eetreo,  Doetrtn.ll,  tt»,.  II 
il  is  in  essence  Ihe  opposite  of  (he  Pharisaic  develop- 
men(,  its  origin  goes  back  to  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
law  which  had  to  be  interpreted.  The  tmcertainiy  of 
Ihe  evidence  and  its  paucity  preienl  our  assigning  any 
definite  date  for  the  first  (Pharisaic)  amplification  of  the 
Torah.  We  may.  however,  feel  sure  that  the  Law-book 
of  Eira  enlarged  the  existing  documents  sufficiently  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  lime.  It  must  have 
1  The  question  sf  Ihe  origin  of  the  Zoiianrian  writings  ii 
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been  later  thai  the  progressive  school  began  to  develop 
Id  (he  Mishna  iractaie  Aiiti,  after  the 
authorities,  the  first  Unk  in  the  chain  of 
oadiiioQ  (n^apn  n>B^r)  is  the  'Great  Synagogue.''  and 
the  lirsl  personal  name  is  that  o(  Simon  ibe  Just  (prob- 
■biy  early  in  Ihe  3rd  cent.  B.C.).  No  doubt  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  before  his  time  ;  but  ii  seems  that 
historical  record  did  not  go  faiiher  back.  We  shall 
perhaps  not  be  far  v.rong  in  placing  the  actual  be- 
ginnings oF  [he  new  teaching;  about  300  B.C.,  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
drawn  from  olher  evidence,  thai  after  the  lime  of  Alei- 
ander  the  Great  Judaism  became  powerfully  affected  by 
that  Per^an  influence  to  which  may  be  traced  (he 
increasing  popularity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with 
fcnards  and  puni^ments.  The  rise  of  the  liberal 
party,  or  school  of  theological  developnienl,  implies  the 
formalion  of  a  conservative  opposition.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  iwo  parties  were  from  the  first  sharply 
divided,  stilt  less  that  they  acquired  distinclive  names. 
It  is  historically  more  probable  that  the  divergence 
increased  gradually,  and  was  intensified,  and  at  last 
definitely  realised  in  the  religious  revival  of  Maccabean 
times.  As  lo  the  first  use  of  the  name  to  indicate 
differences  consciously  felt,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  OT 
or  in  Ecclus. ,  and,  in  fact,  the  earliest  documents  which 
inenlionSadduceesaretheGospels(bWnolJn.}.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  refect  Ihe  testimony  o! 
Josepbus  that  the  name  was  used  in  the  MaccabEean 
period,  and  if  it  was  then  well-established,  we  may 
assume  that  it  was  used,  if  not  generally,  at  least 
sporadically,  at  an  earlier  time  lo  denote  opposition  lo 
doctrines  which  are  afterwards  known  as  Pharisaic.  In 
Josephus  they  always  appear  as  a  definite  political  party, 
an  inexact,  though  convenient,  view  which  is  due  to  the 
colouring  of  the  historian.  Under  the  earlier  Macca- 
basns.  as  would  be  expected,  they  are  not  much  in 
evidence  1  but  uilh  the  Hasmonseens  they  again  come 
into  prominence.  John  Hyrcanus  definitely  allied  him- 
self with  them.  Alexander  Jannieus.  as  being  himself 
high  priest,  was  supported  l^  them  (cp  SniiaA.^Bt), 
and  his  war  may  be  regarded  as  a  contest  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties.  In  their  political 
relations  Ihcy  show  a  sympathy  with  foreign  influences 
which  was  strongly  reprobated  by  the  nationalistic 
Pharisees.  Thus  we  lind  them  accmed,  perhaps  justly, 
of  tolerating  Greek  religious  practices,  and  even  of 
adopting  them.  This  is  the  less  surprising  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Judaism  which  they  professed  can  have 
had  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  no  religious  hold  gn  them. 
I(  was  rather  the  machinery  by  which  a  certain  political 
system  w-as  worked,  and  when  circumstances  changed, 
it  could  be  adapted  10  the  new  conditions.  In  the 
Roman  period  their  influence  diminished  again.  The 
party,  always  in  a  minority,  was  not  likely  to  be  largely 
recruited.  They  apparently  had  no  existence  outside 
Jerusalem  with  the  temple  and  its  ritual,  the  centre  of 
religious  and  political  life.  With  the  fait  of  Jerusalem 
they  disappear  from  history,  and  a  century  later  the 
Mishna  knows  of  them  only  by  tradition.  (See.  further, 
Pharisees,  fg  17-10). 

It  would  seem  that  Sadduceeism  is  to  be  rightly 
r^arded  as  negative.  WHierever  reference  is  made  to 
.  ■r\-„j^_.  .  it.  'he  suggestion  is  thai  certain  views  are 
*■  1**°^"  =  rejected.  This  naturally  follows  from 
■"S*"™  what  has  been  said  above.  Phariseeism 
re^K-esents  the  tendency  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
modem  Judaism.  It  was  at  once  exclusive  in  that  it 
strenuously  opposed  all  dealings  with  the  foreigner,  and 
popular  in  that  it  provided  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people.  The  doctrines  which  we  find  the  Sadducees 
rejecting  are  precisely  those  which  had  tieen  deduced 

1  The  rabtonical  Accounts  of  the  ^rcal  lynogogue  are  irrecon' 
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from  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  If  Judaism  was  to  continue  as  a  living 
system,  it  tiecame  necessary  to  adapt  It  to  altered  con- 
ditions not  contemplated  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
hence  arose  the  whole  body  of  oral  tradition  (^f^P  •iTn 
,111).  At  a  time,  too.  uhen  Iheoli^cal  speculation  was 
widely  cultivated,  it  was  equally  natural  that  Judaism 
should  be  affected  by  Ihe  striving  afler  those  spiritual 
hopes  which  at  all  times  have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
'        '     '      luce  of  comfort  in  human  suffet- 
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rewards  and  punishments  com  pensaling  for  the  apparent 
incompatibility  between  virtue  and  happiness  in  this 
life.  How  keenly  this  problem  appealed  to  the  Jewish 
mind  is  evident  fi-om  the  Psalms  {f.f..  Ps.  73).  Per- 
baps  to  DO  people  has  it  appealed,  for  various  reasons, 
more  poignantly.  Natiunlly.  however,  it  was  to  Ihe 
poor,  the  weak,  and  their  sympathisers,  thai  Ihe  need 
for  a  future  rectification  in  the  cause  of  justice  was  most 
apparent.  It  is.  therefore,  only  what  would  be  expected 
when  we  find  that  those  who  reject  such  comfortable 
words  are  a  relatively  small  parly  of  the  well-to-do  {to/is 
lirSpout  n6ror  ix^"'")-  Whilst,  however,  it  appears 
to  have  been  generally  Ihe  case  that  Sadducean  views 
were  held  by  the  aristocratic  {i.t.,  primarily,  the  priestly) 
party,  we  must  beware,  as  suggested  above,  of  regarding 
aristocrat,  priest,  and  Sadducee  as  convertible  tenns. 
Many  of  the  priests  were  Pharisees,  as  we  see,  t.f. ,  from 
the  names  of  doctors  quoted  in  the  Mishna  with  the 
title  '  priest'  (nj).  etc.,  and,  moreover,  the  separation 
between  Ihe  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  priests  was 
Bsgreat  as  between  Ihe  aristocratic  party  and  the  common 
people.  Nor  again  was  the  difference  between  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  politically  insuperable.  They  could  sit 
tc^lber  on  the  Sanhediin  {Acts236).  and  priests  and 
Pharisees  could  combine  In  a  common  cause  (Jn.  731 

chical  minority  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  seem 
10  have  found  it  advisable  to  conform  at  times  to  the 
more  popular  Pharisaic  practice — f.^.,  Vdt/id  i^3. 
'  although  we  are  Sadducees  we  are  afraid  of  Ihe 
Pharisees'  {o'mtin  p  ytn'm  UK  I'iJnw  t  ]l  k),  w'here 
Ihe  whole  passage  shows  a  strong  anti-Sadducean  feeU 
ing.'     Cp  also  Jos.  ^«r.xviii.  I  ,. 

Taking  then  the  view  that  Sadducean  opinions  were 
held  mainly  by  memtiers  of  the  dominant  aristocratic 
,  J.  1  class,  wehavenowtoconHder  thoseopinions 
"*■  "*"*■  in  detail.  The  data  furnished  by  the  NT, 
though  clear,  are  meagre.  The  accoimt  in  Josephus  is 
fuller  (see  especially  ^n/.xviii.  la-*,  BJii.Su).  His 
statements  are,  however,  coloured  partly  by  his  own 
strong  Pharisaic  prejudice,  and  still  more  by  a  desire  10 
express  himself  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  philosophical  notions  which  appealed 
to  the  Greek  mind  were  entirely  foreign  to  Ihe  methods 
of  thought  underlying  Sadducean  belief  or  disbelief. 
In  this  respect  Jew  and  Greek  start  from  difTerenl 
premises,  representing  a  racial  distinction.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  one  founds  his  faith  on  the  will  of  God 
and  the  revelation  bound  up  with  it,  Ihe  other  deduces 
his  scheme  of  the  universe  from  a  metaphysical  con- 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  views  may  be  classed  (as 
by  SchUrer)  under  three  heads:  (1)  they  denied  the 
resurrection,  personal  immortality,  and  retribution  in  a 
future  life :  (3)  they  denied  angels,  spirits,  and  demons  ; 
(3)  they  denied  fate  iilfiapi/in)),  and  postulated  freedom 
of  action  for  every  man  to  choose  good  or  ^il,  and 
work  out  his  own  happiness  or  the  reverse. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  S^idduceeism  un- 
doubtedly represenls  the  old  Jewish  standpoint.  What- 
ever  doctrines  may  be  inferred  from  the  Torah,  it  ii 
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erident  thai  Ihe  theory  of  a  future  life  and  future  i 
relribulion  is  not  inculcal«l  in  ii. 
*■  The  object  of,  at  any  rate,  the  earlier 
pari*  of  liie  Torah  was  not  spiritual  leaching,  apart 
from  the  edification  to  be  derived  from  the  biaUHical 
najralive,  but  lo  set  forth  Ihe  practical  details  of  the  i 
ritual  of  Yahw*ism.  Such  words  as  '  holiness '  and  | 
'  purity  '  had  a  technical  religious  meaning  quite  distinct  ; 
fiiim  the  moral  content  which  has  been  put  into  them 
by  latur  theology.  From  a  law-book  the  poetical.  Ihe 
spiritual,  the  emotional  were  fittingly  excluded.  Into 
the  causes  of  the  development  which  we  find  in  the  I 
other  canonical  books,  in  Phariseeism,  and  in  later  Jewish  | 
thought,  we  need  not  enter  here  (see  Pharise^^s), 
Thai  deveiopnieni  wax  necessary.  Sadduceeism  only 
etnphasised  Ihe  earlier  point  of  view  by  rejecting  the 
new  doctrines  with  unvarying  conservatism.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Sadducees  had  a  certain  sympathy  nith 
Greek  and  foreign  influences  generally,  this  altitude 
may  be  thought  remarkable.  It  is  not  so  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  original  Torah  and  the 
Semitie  mind  which  is  deeply  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  present,  but  shows  only  a  slight  capacity  or 
inclination  for  dealing  with  the  questions  of  modem 
theology.  The  Jewish  mind  can  indeed  insist  on  the 
oneness  of  God  ;  but  how  misplaced  in  a  Midraah,  nay. 
how  impossible,  would  be  for  instance  a  discussion  of 
Ihc  doctrine  of  homoousia,  even  if  it  could  arise.  Such 
questions  have,  or  had.  an  attraction  for  the  western 
mind.  They  have  none  for  the  Jew.  Moreover,  tie 
may  well  suppose  that  in  the  aristocratic  pany  a  certain 
nuterialislic  tendency  would  show  itself,  thai  practical 
politics  would  absorb  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
contemplative  pursuits.  Whilst  thus  holding  to  primi- 
tive, formal  Judaism,  the  Sadducees  would,  so  far  as 
they  were  disposed  to  be  controversial,  look  with  sus- 
picion on  Pharisaic  developments,  as  tending,  by  a  sort 
of  self-contradiction,  (o  vitiate  the  observance  of  the 
L,aw.  The  Pharisee  was,  indeed,  exact  in  paying  tithes 
of  the  mint  and  Ihe  cummin  ;  but  a  later  teacher  could 
say,  '  Whoet'er  gives  a  poor  man  a  coin  attains  six 
blessings  ;  but  he  who  addresses  lo  him  soothing  words 
attains  eleven  blessings'  ( area "p^no 'JT^  "="!:  [nin  h^ 
mria  k'a  -pana  cnanj  ic-BEm  tnsv).  Besides  the  danger 
of  such  teaching  in  undermining  the  foundations  on 
which  Ihe  S-idducean  position  rested,  there  may  also 
have  been  a  conscientious  desire  lo  arrest  Ihe  breaking 
up  of  that  system  by  which  alone  the  nntion  could 
rightly  serve  (Jod.  They  accordingly  rejected  entirely 
the  oral  tradition  (,ib  '7]!db  nin)  by  which  [he  Pharisees 
supplemented  the  written  Law.  According  to  Phari- 
saic  doctrine   this   was   of    equal    authority  with    the 


rei'ealed  to  Moses,  who  transmitted  it  orally  to  Joshua 
anil  the  seventy  elders.  The  diRiculty  of  preserving  it 
intact  through  so  many  ceniurics  was  evaded  by  Ihe 
theory  of  a  sort  of  apostolic  succession  (nS^pn  nSvW),  a 
series  of  authoritative  teachers.  The  whote  of  this 
superstructure,  and  therewith  the  doctrines  deduced  by 
ii.  chief  among  which  was  that  of  the  future  life,  were 
ignored  by  Ihe  Sadducees. 

a.  With  regard  to  the  second  specific  point — the  dis- 
belief in  angels,  spirits,  and  demons — the  S.idducean 
T  AnnlL  P™'"""  *»=  probably  in  advance  of  the 
7.  Angeu.  Torai^  ^^ere  we  still  find  traces  of  the  belief, 
common  to  all  primitive  peoples,  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  demons.  How  they  could  abanilon  this,  still 
more  how  Iney  could  explain  it  Uj!'- ,  Ihe  rite  connected 
with  .\zazel  I  we  <lo  not  know.  It  is.  howci'er,  a  natural 
consequence  of  Ihe  materialistic  tendency  and  of  Ihe 
attitude  descrilied  above.  No  doubt  it  was  a^so 
emphasised  by  opposition  to  Ihe  Pharisaic  development 
of  angelology  and  demonology.  Already  in  the  Boole 
of  Daniel  angels  have  names ;  in  the  Midr^him  and 
4^39 
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the  Talmud  Ihe  system  is  further  extended,  and  later,  in 
Ihe  '  practical  KabbSUh,'  it  passes  oU  bounds. 

3,  For  the  third  point — die  freedom  of  will  and  the 
denial  of  fate — we  have  only  the  authoiiiy  of  Josephus. 

_  ^,,  SchUrer  points  out  that  this  way  of  stating 
8.  rres-wllL  ,j,g  j.^  ^  entirely  un-Jewish.  alihough 
the  question  of  God's  providence  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
cussed.  In  spite  of  its  not  being  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  it  is  very  probable  that  Josephus*  account  is 
substanli-Tlly  correct.  The  doctrine  is  in  agreement 
with  the  worldly,  materialistic  character  of  Sadduceeism. 
noted  above,  and  with  their  tendency  to  keep  to  the 
simplest  elements  of  faith,  rejecting  all  admixture  of  the 
supernatural.  It  also  probably  represents  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Pentateuch  {f.g. .  Dl.  *  and  fl).  The  Sad- 
ducees would  not  h.-ive  denied  that  good  and  bad  actions 
brought  their  respective  consequences  in  this  world,  for 
a  moral  sanction  is  necessary ;  but  they  would  reject 
any  theory  of  predestination  as  well  as  that  of  future 
retribution.  Possibly  Persian  influence  may  be  traceable 
here. 

There  remains  yet  g 
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lins  yet  a  fourth  point  to  be  considered. 
the  church  lathers  (Origen.  Jerome)  the 
idducees  accepted  only  the  Torah,  reject- 
ig  all  Ihe  other  canonical  books.  This 
seems  lo  be  a  misconception  based  on  Mt.  22ii/. 
Why  should  Jesus  have  chosen  an  nrpmient  from  the 
Pentateuch,  when  others  more  obvious  were  to  be  found 
in  tbe  other  books,  unless  the  Sadducees  acknowledged 
only  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  in  such  mailers? 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  for  such  a  view,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  laid  to  their  charge  if  there  were 
the  least  ground  for  it.  Tbe  ailment  from  silence  is 
not  conclusive ;  but  it  is  very  strong  here,  for  nothing 
could  have  been  better  calculated  10  d.image  an  o^ionent 
than  lo  show  that  he  rejected  any  of  the  canonical 
books.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Jews  have 
always  regarded  the  Torah  as  on  a  uholly  different 
level  of  holiness  and  authority  from  the  other  books. 
In  the  time  of  Elira.  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  Judaism,  as  we  understand  it.  the 
Torah  must  have  been  the  only  sacrei  writing.  Other 
documents  won  their  way  only  gradually  10  a  canonical 
position.  The  conservative  Sadducees  would,  no  doubt, 
hold  more  rigidly  than  others  to  the  supreme  position  of 
the  Torah.  and  would  view  with  a  certain  suspicion  any 
enlargement  of  the  canon  as  showing  a  Pharisaic 
tendency.  (Cp  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  churche* 
towards  the  Apocrj-p'ia- )  ''  """*•  •«  admitted  too  that 
the  prophets  and  hagiographa  generally  lend  more 
countenance  to  Pharisaic  views  than  the  Torah,  and 
were,  in  fact,  a  result  of  the  same  devclopmenL  Though 
we  need  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  rejected  them, 
tbe  S,-idducees  may  well  have  used  them  only  ■  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners' ;  and  the 
argument  in  Mt.  22jj  Is  probably  chosen  from  the  Tomh 
in  order  lo  be  aliore  criticism.  The  statement  of  the 
fathers  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  a  very  common  con- 
fusion with  the  Samaritans  if. v.),  who  did  accept  only 
the  Torah  (for  tbe  same  reasons  which  caused  the 
Sadducees  to  regard  it  with  special  veneration),  and. 
curiously  enouGh.  use  the  very  passage  quoted  in  Mt. 
as  an  ailment  for  the  future  life.  a.  e.  c. 

For  the  liitraiurc  >«  Sckibks  asd  Phaki^eps.  |  ii. 
SADOC     I.   (.5.</N>c«)4Esd,  li.     See  Z.imiK. 

J.  (lFB«w.[Ti,  WHO,  >l'.li4-      S«  GENEALO;irKS  U. 

SAPFaOS  (031?.  iarkon;   KpOKOC,  Cant.lMt). 

The  Hehrewword  is  probably  identical  with  SiT-ijirfABif, 


r.  iuriiir' 


boihol 


■hich  dl 


is  fount!  in  Persian  and  .-^rmeni! 

Ihe  latter  probably  borrowed  from  Hel). ;  Lag.  GA  58, 
I  ^rm.  SI.  r6i),  and  the  common  origin  seems  to  be 
I    Sans,  taniuma.     Thesourccof  saffron  is  (Tniriijja/fiHJ, 

L.I  a  plant  of  doubtful  origin,'  which,  though  found  in 
1  1  S«  the  diKuuion  b  Flilck.  ai>d  Huib.n  M4/: 
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Palestine  |^/7>  439).  is  nol  apparenlly  indigenous  there, 
D.  H.  Mfiiler.  on  Ihe  other  hand,  separating  iarioin 
from  Ihe  other  words  mentioned  above,  connects  it  with 
Ar.  iamkJm  (Sab.  o»3l  and  Git.  xiiyKaiua'.^  and  so 
lakes  it  to  be  the  resin  of  the  4'""  or- mastic  tree — 1'.(. . 
firi.  -^  [Sat.  Dehkm.  Ba).  Bui  MUilet's  ideiitilicalion 
of  cd-yca/iOB  uith  the  resin  of  Ihe  mastic  tree  is  a 
mistake :  iRi7«i/io>>  is,  according  to  Fraas  (Syn.  PI.  Fl. 
class.  87).  den\-ed  from  Amyris  \  =  Halsamodindroa\ 
Katnf?  and  is  in  all  probability  therefore  the  fragrant 
gum  much  esteemed  in  the  east  as  '  Bissa  bOl ' — in  fact, 
an  infetior  kind  of  myrrh.  Mordtmann  does  not 
believe  in  the  connection  of  c^  wilb  kamkam  and 
idTia^or  :  and  it  seems  best  to  follow  ancienl  Iradilion 
in  idenlifying  Ihe  Heb.  word  with  saBron, 
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SAINT.  We  have  to  deal,  in  this  article,  not  with 
the  subject  of  Christian,  or  rather  biblical,  '  perfection,' 
'  .1  with  Ihe  use  of  'saint'  and  'holy'  in 
:  EV.      The  former  word,  as  a  rendering, 

"■"^  either  of  kadi!  or  of  h^Sd.  has  had  the 
ODfortunnle  effect  of  obscuring  characteristic  biblical 
ideas.  Readers  of  the  Y.V  must  therefore  supply  for 
themsel\-es  the  necessary  mental  correction  or  interpre- 
Uiion.      .\V  applies  the  term  in  OT  : 

I.  To  the  angels  {UdoUm.  vrip).  JobSi  15is  Ps. 
89sT  [68]  Zech.  Hs-  RV,  however,  calls  the  angels 
'holy  ones.'  Whether  even  this  phrase  conveys  ihe 
right  idea  10  a  modem  reader  may  be  doubled  (see 
c\.  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  Budde  (note  on  Job 
&i)  for  his  suggestion  '  heavenly  ones.' 

a.  To  persons  who  ore  'holy' — i.e.,  consecrated 
(iid'ji,  eMg,  kaddil.  ^tj)}—t.g..  Ps,  106 .6  (Aaron),  34b 
[.o;Dan.7'a!"/  IS  «7  (faithful  worshippers  of  Yahwif. 
So,  100,  RV. 

3.  To  Israelites  who  fullil  Ihe  duties  of  piety  (Mild, 
-ron  :  imot,  saaclus,  see  LoviNCKlNDNESS),  i  S,  29  (C 
«.Lo.  or  om. )  Ps.  ie.o  30,[5]  5O5  629  t"]  7B.  Prov. 
2a  10.  •vXa^u^rwrl,  etc.;  so  KV,  except  in  1S.29, 
where  it  gii'es  (not  happily)  'holy  ones.'  and  in  mg. 
'godly  ones.'  'Loyal  ones'  would  give  one  side  of 
the  meaning  (cp  Ps.  50,?).  In  NT  (see  above)  the  EV 
uses  ■  saints'  often  of  Christians,  It  may  be  a  con- 
veoienl  term  ;  but  if  ideas  are  to  be  translated,  '  God's 
people'  would  perhaps  be  a  belter  rendering,  wilh  a 
marg.  ■  holy  or  ' 
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1011  kins  of  die  iiE« '  (1  fiaa.  n" 
'lV'i  'y»  holy  apcades  si 
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'  Ve  holy  ^« '  would  "urely  have  been  adcqualt.     "      "™^°' 

There  are  also  great  dilficuhies  connected  with  EV% 

nte  of  the  rendering  '  holy.'  especially  when  it  is  used 

ftHaanliur  for*''"'''('"'wbichcpDr. /'or. />!.  443/; 

of  A^^  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms.  544/;  BDB,  s.,:). 

M  pasw.         J    pj  gg^_   ,  pj^j^j  ,hou  my  soul. 

for  I  ,im  holy'  (>i.Ssfd) ;  so  AV,  cp  Vg.  and  Jer. ;  but 

RV  '  goilly.'     AV  is  here  even  more  misleading  than  in 

f.0=  ('gaiher  my  saints  [klstday]  together  unto  me'). 

■  WTio  can  be  the  speaker  of  these  words  but  the  Sinless 

One  ? '  asks  Augustine,     This  of  course  is  theology. 


eiCRe^is  ( cp  OPi.  a6o),  and 

a  psalm  of  the  pious  community  (Si 

like  Job,  the  community,  while  maintaining  I 

Dess  of  righteousness,  would  abslain  from 
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I  On  ibii  Ke  DioM.  I II.  Plin.  ff.V  IJ  «, 

»  Spungrf  (Hill.  Tti  llrri.  1 .71)  Mill  ihis  AiKTra  Km/al. 

hich  is  pouibty  Ihe  ume  Ihing. 


subjectively  '  holy '  or  '  sinless.'  '  11  is  not  to  the  stati 
holiness  that  the  Psalmist  lays  claim,  but  to  the  o' 
mastering  affection  of  moral  love,  the  same  in  kini 
"'   "    '    '  ■  h  he  is  conscious  towards  his  brother  isr 


ites,  end  in  some  degree  t£ 
\  good  Israeli 


Is  his  brother 


To 


implied  in 
a  Claim  as  the  Psalmists.  Whom  should  he  love  but 
Vahwi,  who  has  granted  Isriiel  a  "covenant  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure,"  a  covenant  based  on  Ihe  pre- 
supposition that  those  who  desire  its  beneliis  are  bound 
by  practical  love  to  each  other,  and,  boih  as  individuals 
and  as  a  communiiy,  by  worshipping  and  obedient  love 
to  Jehovah'  [Aids,  345/)?  Kirkpalrick  (i^,  cil.).  how- 
ever, following  Hupfeld,  thinks  the  passivt  sense,  '  bC' 
lovi-d— i.e.,  the  object  of  thylovingkindness,  '  lar  more 
suiiahle.'     See  Liivingklndnkss, 

a.  1*5,1610,  'Neither  wiltthou  suffer  Ihine  HolyOnc' 
(kdsid).  etc.  RV  remoies  the  capital  letters ;  RV"« 
'  Or  godly  ;  or  beloved.'  Any  rendering  would  be  better 
than  'holy  one'  or  'Holy  One.'  Perhaps  'thy  lo)-ai 
one'  gives  the  most  important  pan  of  the  sense  best. 
The  phrase  implies  an  argument ;  '  thou  will  preserve 
me  t«cause  of  the  covenanl-bond  of  lovingkindness.' 

In  Pi.  ZS  li,  loo,  the  umr  idsa  underlies  the  lot,  if  Gr9U  It 
right  in  emending  die  vety  doubtful  ji^ld  (-I'n-)  inio  kisld 

{though' a  {!)iri^un'apiSiu"Dn  can  be  rtawnably'dere'nded). 
In  P>.  18  the  reading  of  the  I«l  (Ki.)  it  '  ihy  holy  onu.'  KV, 
bowevei,  in  follawiniElhe  Hebrew  nuireiii(Kr.)hu  Ihe  authorily 
oflhevernxu.  tMidlhtbeiiMSS  andedilioH.  The  c>>e  with 
Pi.  Se  i«  (k1  I!!  Hmewhii  Oniilv. 

3:  Ps.S9i9[io],  0  uloii,  AV  'Thou  spakcsi  in  vision 
to  Ihy  Holy  One '  (hdsld) ;  RV  ■  to  thy  saints,'  because 
'  Holy  One '  (^drfJt)  precedes  in  v.  iB.  and  because  the 

the  singular  is  supported  by  the  Heb.  marg.  (Kr. )  and 
by  some  MSS  and  early  editions.  Certainly  the  '  vision ' 
of  3  S.  7  was  to  an  indivitlual  (Nathan) :  though  uld- 
mately  it  belonged  10  all  the  hdsldim.  •  Godly  ones  (or 
one).'  as  Driver,  or  ■  to  thy  loyal  ones  (one),'  would  be 
an  improvement  on  AV's  rendering, 

4.  I  S.  2$,  '  He  will  keep  the  feel  of  his  holy  ones,' 
RV°«-  '  of  his  godly  ones '  (iislddw,  Kt. ;  but  ilsldS, 
i^.).     EV  is  unfortunate, 

5.  and  6.   iTim.2fl,  EV  holy  hands ' ;  Til.  IB,  'just, 

to  SliBiot,  and  denotes  the  righteousness  of  him  who 
regards  not  chiefly  the  law,  but  the  lawgiver  ;  in  short, 
piety.  So  Phito,  hadrriit  fiir  rpit  Brdr.  •hicaiiwiln)  li 
rpAt  irepdiToui  drwpiiTai  [Op.  Mnngey,  230). 

Bui  there  are  difficulties  of  anolher  order— difficulties 
inherent  in  the  prevalen 


only« 


.r  idea: 


I.  AdHigna-  gi^j  j,^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^_^^_  ^ 
tun  01  (Wo.  concession  [^  made  to  a  wider  theory 
of  translation  than  that  which  is  possible  in  a  mere  re- 
vision of  an  old  version?  The  names  of  God.  at  nny 
rale,  it  w^nild  seem,  need  lo  be  retranslated,  at  lensl  in 
the  margin,  "The  Holy  One  of  Israel'  is  a  phrase 
which,  taken  simply  as  it  stands,  scarcely  convej's  any 
idea.  KldoSim  and  RWhlm  being  so  nenrly  synonymous 
terms,  we  might  gi%-e  .is  an  nllernntive  rendering  'Ihe 
Majestic  One  whom  Israel  worships.'  "The  Devoted 
One  of  Ismel' — i.i..  'He  who  is  devoted  to  Israel' 
(Duff,  OT  Thtoh'gy.  1 190I— cnii  scarcely  be  Ibe  meaning ; 
^"lirfii/ implies  one  who  dwells  in  unapproachable  light, 
and  has  no  conlact.  save  by  acts  of  jiulgmcnl  or  by 
covenant  favoiir.  wilh  earthly  things  ;  Eiekiel  once  has 
ihe  phrase  'the  Holy  One 'in  Israel'  (Kwk.SS?;  si^e 
-     ■■  irf/iv.V      Israel  is  'holy  (i.r,  devoted,  d    - 


calcd)  toYah 


'holy.'     The 


'.Majestic  One"  (majest 

and  (iaiiling  purity  are  con- 

necled  ideas)  will  suit  n 

so  in  Hos,lUlof  which  Duff 

yiosilion,  OT  Tkeiiloirt,  lie!). 

which  contains  the  word 

s,  ■  I  am  GotI,  and  not  man. 
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SALA 

the  Majestic  One  in  ihe  midst  of  thee.'  t 
the  destruction  of  Ephraim  or  Israel  (see  Nownck), 
because  God  is  not.  like  an  impressionable  human 
beiDg.  to  be  cajoled  into  forgiveness  ;  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  Israel  in  all  his  awful  majesty,  and  must  sweep  out 
of  exisleikce  those  who  persistently  reject  his  gracious 
condescension.  ■  Holiness,'  as  early  as  the  age  of  Hosea. 
t«ids  (0  become  ethicaL  On  the  holiness  of  Israel  and 
of  Israelites,  cp  Weber,  JUd.  Thtat.  %i  ff.\  Lazarus, 
DU  Ethik  des  Judtnl/tums.  311/:  (189B).        T.  K.  c. 

SALA  {C6.K6.  [Ti-WH]).  Lk-335i  and  SALAH 
(nVv*.  Gen.  105*) :  RV  Shelah. 

8ALAMIEL(c4AftMlHA(BAl).  Judith  8.  RV.  See 
Shell-hiel. 

HAT.  A  MTU  (c&X&MiC,  Acts  ISjj.  Salamis  (repre- 
sented by  the  modern  town  nX  J^aittagusta)  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Cyprus,  near  the  river  Pediieus 
which  traverses  the  fertile  plain  which  runs  inland  to 
Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  the  Island.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  harbour,  which  in  history  is  famous 
for  Ihe  double  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Phoenicians  in  449  H.c,  and  the  great  sea-lighl  in 
which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeated  Rolemy  I.  in 
306  B.C.  From  prehistoric  times  Cyprus  was  famous 
for  its  copper  mines  (copper  in  fact  deriving  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island  ;  see  CypRUS),  and  its  valuable 
limber  supplies.  From  the  ninth  century  B.C.  iron  also 
was  worked  (cp  Plln.  HN  34j).  The  forests,  though 
much  reduced  by  the  continual  export  of  timber,  had 
not  wholly  disappeared  even  in  imperial  times  (Strabo, 
684).  Com.  wine,  and  oil  were  also  exported,  and 
salt  was  prepared  at  Salamis  and  at  K-iiion  (Bin. 
^.VSlEt).  In  all  these  natural  advantages  Salamis 
largely    shared,     and     in     fact    became     by    far    Ihe 


osperou 


L  in  the 


II  of  Cilici 


respecl  to  Ihe  Syrian 

Even  distant  I^banon  is  visible  from  the 
StaviwMaHaiexi  It.  high)  aboveZaraaAo  (ant  Kiiion) 
on  the  SE.  coast  (cp  Is.  23 1,  '  from  the  land  of  Chittim 
it  is  revealed  lo  Ibem' — i.e..  the  smoke  of  burning  Tyre).' 
Much  more  readily  then  is  the  opposite  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seleucia   and    Anlioch  visible  from 

The  natural  result  was  that  Cyprus  displayed  a  long- 
continued  struggle  between  Phicnician  and  Hellenic 
civilisalions,  Greek  tradition,  however,  consistently 
claims  Salamis  as  a  very  early  Hellenic  colony,  along 
with  Curium  :  and  we  now  know  thai  both  were 
centres  of  the  civilisation  called  '  Myeeniean,'  which  is 
certainly  not  Semitic,  Nevertheless,  in  Salamis  as  else- 
where, Phsnicians  and  Greekswere  settled  side  by  side, 
and  although  Hellenic  influences  had  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  town,  this  affected  lillle  the  general  condition  of  the 
island,  where  upon  Ihe  whole  Ihe  original  basic  popula- 
tion was  in  aflinily  with  the  Phoenician  element.  Alter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Greeks  from  interference  in 
Cyprus  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Cimon. 
there  took  place  a  reaction  against  Hellenism,  until 
aliout  4 10  B-  c. .  when  Flvagoras  won  back  his  ancesiral 
throne  of  Salamis.  Salamis  was  thus  once  more  open 
to  Hellenic  influences  and  was  connected  by  close  bonds 
with  Alhens  (Isocr.  Bvag.  47  /.  CIA  2yn].  Subse- 
quently it  was  to  Egypi  Ihat  Cyprus  succumbed  ;  for  in 
195  B.C.  Ptolemy  reconquered  ihe  island,  and  under  the 
Ptolemaic  regime  large  numbers  of  Jews  settled  in  it 
(cp  I  Mace.  ibii).  Their  numbers  would  be  increased 
under  the  early   Elmpire  owing  10  the  faci  that  Herod 


,     r,l4oi).'C) 
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had  heard  as  a  runuur  on  Ihe  high  s«  i>  di«l««]  ta  these 
etewi  irhyit-IJ:  il  becomes  cltar,  undoubted  certainty.'  .But 
Ihisdoei  not  exhamt  the  pcaiUnliileiaf  meaning.    Sec,  further, 


SAI/BM,  THE  VAU.1!Y  OF 

Ihe  Great  farmed  the  Cyprian  copper  mines  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  4}).  Hence  we  Rnd  apparently  more  than  one 
synagogue  at  Salamis.  whither  of  course  the  msjorily  of 
the  Jews  would  congregate  (Acts  13s). 

Various  reasons  account  for  the  fact  that  Salamis  was 
the  starting-point  of  Ihe  missionary  work  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Not  only  was  Barnabas  himself  a  Cypriote 
(ACIS436.  K^piofT^yMi).  possibly,  for  aught  we  know 
to  Ihe  contrary,  a  native  of  Salamis  ;  bul  many  natives 
of  Ihe  island  were  Christians  and  had  set  Ihe  example 
of  missionary  enterprise  (Acts  II 19/) ;  and  lastly,  the 
number  of  the  Jews  established  there  and  in  other  pans 
of  the  island  was  a  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  proselytes.  If  Cyprus  was  to  be 
visited  al  all.  entty  would  be  most  naturally  made  from 
Syria  at  Salamis.  which  besides  was  connected  with 
Paphos  by  two  good  roads — one  by  way  of  Soli,  the 
other  along  the  S.  coast  by  way  of  Curium  and  Citium 
(vid.   Tab.  Pfyt.). 

As  f«ardt  ihc  later  hislory  of  Salatnls.  nenrion  should  be 
made  of  the  areal  LnsutTecllon  of  the  Jews  in  the  lime  of 
Traian  0.7  A.n.),  in  »hich  a  large  p    -    '  -•■       - 
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ruined  by  eArlbquakcA,  Salainia  •*>*  ieuu,, 

scaniia(i;p  Jer.  Pliilcm.u     In  Ihe  (bunh  __..  _., 

quenl  upon  Ihc  diKoveiy  of  ihe  relics  of  Banubai.  with  a  nzopy 
of  the  Fint  Gospel,  al  Salamis,  Cyprus  was  made  autononwus 
and  the  patriarch  bais  ever  tinea  cnjoyvd  Ihe  righl  of  siKning  his 

SALA8ADAI    (coAacaAm   [A]),   JudithSi.      See 

Zl.'R[SiIADDAl. 

BALATHm.    {Vfi^.    iCh.3.7;    caAaBimA 
[TLWH],  Lk-Sa?}.  RVShealtiel. 
8ALCAH.  RV  Saleoali  (HJ^P  i  tcJeAx*  [BAFL]).' 

an  ancient  city  on  the  E.  border  of  Bashan  (Josh.  13ii, 
4X4  [B]).  possibly  also  the  name  of  a  district  (cp  12s, 
C€KXAi  [B],  ace\xA  lA]].  which  belonged  to  the  bne 
Manasseh  (Di.  3io,  AV  SalelMb)  and  later  to  Gad 
(iCh.611).  Salcah,  the  mod.  Salhat  or  Sarhad,  is 
situated  four  or  five  hours  E.  of  Bosra.  on  an  eminence 
(probably  once  a  crater)  in  a  very  strong  position  on  Ihe 
S,  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Haur&n.  It  seems  to  have 
been  holly  contended  for  by  Ihe  Aramicans  and  the 
Israelites  respectively,  and  may  have  pbyed  a  prominent 
pan  in  the  l^ends.  legendary  genealogies,  and  history 
of  the  Israelites,  though  Cheyne  thinks  a  geographical 
confijKon  may  well  be  suspected,  seeGiLEAD,  Ramoth- 
GtLEAD,  cp  also  Zelophehad.  Il  was  well  knou-n  lo 
early  Arabian  geographers.  The  Nabatxans  called  it 
TnVx,  and  an  inscription  found  there  (of  66  A.D. )  lefen 
to  the  fact  that  ihe  goddess  al-Lat  IhSm)  wasespecially 
honoured  by  its  inhabitants  {C/S  2  iSi).  For  descrip- 
tions of  the  modem  place  see  BurckhardI,  Reistn.  iSo ; 
de  Vogfl*,  Syr.  Cenlr.  107-9 :  cp  also  Buhl.  Pal.  353. 
SALEM,  or  rather  SBALEH  (D^.  Gen.UiS 
[ADL]i    c*Ahm.   Ps.  76=t3].    EN  eipHNH  tBRRT]). 

See  Jerusalem,  Shiloh,  Mei^kizeuek,  Soixim. 
SALEItTHEVALLET0F(TON&r^u^&c^AHM 

(BNA],  Syr.DSnn  KJiSk).  one  of  the  locaUties  where 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  took  defensive  measures  against 
Holofemes  (Judiih44).  Some  well-known  place  must 
be  meant— not.  therefore,  the  Salumias  of  C15]49ie, 
8  R.  m.  from  Scylhopolis  (Reland),  or  the  Sillim  near 
.Nablus  (Wolff).  Probably  the  whole  verse  should  run 
thus,  '.  .  .  Samaria,  and  CvAHON  [;,ii.],  and  iBLiiAil 
(see  Belmen).  and  Jericho,  and  ihe  circle  of  Jordan 
(SjT.;  seeCHOBA).  and  to  Esdraclon.'  The  words  noi 
ai«'W|Xi  ml  riv  aiXHira  iraXti/i  seem  lo  be  made  up  of 
three  fragments  of  ttifiKat  trSfiii>Miii.  (Cp  ouXuroi 
for  ■jitiKinDt.lljo,  ol  XwtoI  in  Hex.)  T.  K.  c 

1  Owing  to  Ihe  fact  ihai  In  nearly  every  case  the  Gk.  name 
folinws  iix.  the  initial  of  Ihe  name  has  been  ofien  dropped- 
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BAUM  (cikAeiM  [Ti.WH],  v.l.  caAAciM  [Al 
CaAhm  [V.  Eus.  Cyr.  TheophylacI)].  a  place,  on  Iha 
W.  of  ihe  Jordan,  near  which  was  Maon.  where  John 
baptiieil.  Jn,  3i3t.  The  reason  given  Tor  Ihe  choice 
of  .-I^jion  (^a  place  of  fountains)  is.  'because  there 
were  inany  springs  (SJara)  tllere.'  so  that  a  multitude 
could  spread  iheinselves  out,  and  John  could  pass 
from  one  spring,  to  another  baptiiing  Ihein.  Eus, 
and  Jer.  \OS2iS9i  lUn)  place  ^non  8  R.  m. 
S'  of  Scylhopolis,  'juxta  SaJim  ei  Jordonem/  and  it 
IS  (rue  thai  about  seven  miles  from  BeisAn  there  is 
a  lirge  Christian  niin  called  Umm  el-'AindSn,  near 
vbich  aie  several  springs.  But  no  name  like  Salem 
or  .Cnon  has  been  found  there.  Conder  himself, 
who  points  this  out,  identifies  ,,£non  with  the  springs 
between  the  well-known  Salira  (near  Niblus)  and 
a  place  called  "Ainun.  in  the  Wady  Firi'a.  The 
place  is  accessible  from  all  quarters,  especially  from 
JtTusalem  and  Galilee  (see  the  attractive  description  in 
TVj./  IVari.  2s7/ )-  But  the  distance  of  the  springs 
from  Salim  (about  seven  miles)  is  rather  against  this 
idenlificalion.  tt  should  be  noticed,  too  (i)  that  Jesus, 
as  we  are  told.  v,as  at  this  lime  baptiiing  in  the 
country  districts  of  Judiea  (p.  n),  and  was  apparently 
not  ■•try  far  from  John,  and  {3)  that  '  near  Kalero '  is 
really  mentioned  to  eiplain  the  ready  access  of  the 
Jews  lo  John  (An  Biara  raXXA  fy  iai  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  gloss).  Considering  the  frequent 
errors  of  the  text  connected  Kith  '  Salem.'  it  is  very 
plausible  lo  correct  roC  vaS.ri)i  (see  above)  into  Kpov- 
adXiiit}  in  which  case  it  becomes  natural  to  identify 
.£non  with  'Ain  KArim.  which  boasts  of  its  beautiful 
St.  Mary's  Well,  and  to  the  W.  of  which  is  the  'Ain 
el-t^abs  (the  Hermit's  Fountain),  connected  by  a  very 
late  Christian  tradition  with  John  the  Baptist.  The 
legendary  connection  should  not  prejudice  us  against 
Ihe  view  here  proposed,  which  rests  solely  on  eiegeiical 
and  geographical  considerations.  Cp  Beth-Maccbrem. 
and,  for  an  analc^ous  emendation.  Nain. 

BapdM,»«Schid:"z/>/'^2»r99la"tf;    '™    "    T.  K."c. 

SALIMOTH  (c&AEiMt^e  [B]).  iEsd.S36  ItV  = 
EiraS.o.  Shelomith,  4. 

8ALLAI  fyo).  I.  Neh.l2»:  in  12t  Sallu  (q.v. 


rS  (c&AXoTMOC  [B'A]),  1  Esd.  »as  =  Eira 

SALLU  (K^p  INeh.].  tH^P  [Ch.}),  a  Judsan 
Benjamitef Benjamin.  §9,  iii, ),  temp.  Nehemiah(Neh. 
11?;  chXoj  [BJ(*A),  chAu>m  [(«'=••],  camaa  [L]: 
I  th.  B7 ;  c\Xu>M  [BL],  ca\U)  [A]).     Cp  Salu, 

ULLU  (4^0),  a  priest  enumerated  in  one  of  the 
post-exilic  lists  )Neh.l2j  caAoY41  IN"  "«•  "»■]. 
CiAoyii  (LJ,  om.  BK"A).  In  Neh.  12k  the  name  is 
S,\u-Al  C^p;  ffoWm  [(fr-"°K'=fJ,  hbXkku  (L],  om. 
BK'.A) ;  and  ihe  bead  of  Sallai's  '  father's  house '  in  Ihe 
lime  of  Joiakim,  Joshua's  successor,  is  said  to  have 
b«n  Kallai  («5). 

BALMA  (ttlp^'),  Ihe  name  of  the  clan  which  vras 
reckoned  as  the  'faiher'  of  Bethlehem,  iCh.2si54. 
and  introduced  into  Ihe  genealogy  of  Jesse,  i'.  11.  Ac- 
cording to  Wellhausen  ((TZ/ssS,  cp  Df  gent.  39), 
■  Salma  is  the  father  of  Bethlehem  after  the  exile. '  But 
to  ibe  present  writer  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
t\a\  the  Bethlehem  intended  is  not  Ihe  Belhlehem  in 
ludah,  but  another  Bethlehem — i.e..  Belh.jerahmeel,  in 
the  Negeb  (Rlth,  g  4).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
t  it  i>  mie  thai  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  vurdinf  U  the 
SISS.  invariably  ous  i.»«n.XtB«-    H"l  b«  mny  now  and  Iben 


SALMONB 

'  SODS '  of  Salma  include  Nelophah  and  Atioth-beth- 
Joab.  Now  Netophah  is  most  probably  a  modification 
of  Nephtoah  or  Naphtonh  (cp  Naphtuhim.  Kaluah, 
3).  and  Alrolh  of  Ephralh.  See  Jabbz.  Shobal,  and, 
on  Ihe  Arabian  affinities  of  this  clan,  Salmah  fri'.  ;i  54, 
aaXwMW* [BA],  ro^a,  ■aa[L]:  v.>\,  <raX/iur  [BL],  -e* 
[A]).  T.K.C 

SALMAH  (np^ :  caAmion  [AL],  -*n  [B]). 

I.  Ruthiao  RV"*.,  according  to  MT's  reading. 
See  Salha,  Sauion. 

3.  The  name  of  an  Arabian  people  mentioned  in 
several  OT  passages— Cant.  1  j  i  K.  4ii  Nu.  24^3  Ezra 
BiSiB  (and  II  passages),  Neh.  11 3.  (i)  In  Cant.  1  s  Ihe 
poet  couples  Ihe  ■  tent -curtains  of  Salmah '  (n.-ad 
noS^.  not  nbSp)  with  the  'tents  of  Kedai'  (see 
Canticles,  %  6,  col.  687).  Now  the  tribes  of  Kbdar 
[^-f.]  tenanted  the  region  afterwards  appropriated  hy 
the  Salni.-Kins  (idSp),  and  the  Salmians  were  followed 
by  Ihe  Nabaiieans.  The  Iwo  latter  peoples  are  men- 
tioned together  in  a  Nabatnan  inscription  {CIS  ii.  1979). 
Pliny  mentions  the  -Salmani  et  Masei  Aiabes'  {NH 
630).  ajid  Steph.  Byi.,  quoted  by  Euting.  refers  lo  Ihe 
XaXii^tK  ai  an  Arab  population  in  alliance  with  the 
Nabatxans.  The  emendation  in  Cant.  l.c.  is  due  to 
■Wellh,  (Pro/.l'l  aiB,  n.  i);  cp  Wi.  AOF\  .9619..  (3) 
Most  probably  in  i  K.  4it  Tvhcta  should  be  pointed 
.t^'^nj.  This  suggestion  assumes  that  Iwo  of  Solomon't 
prefects,  supposed  10  have  had  daughters  of  Solomon 
as  wives,  really  married  Salamian  or  Salmfean  women. 
One  of  these  is  called  Basemath  (ncba).  a  corruption  of 
'  Ishma'elilh' ;'  the  other  Taphatb,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
lion  of  Naphtuhilh  (cp  iCh.  2;4.  reading  NaphtQhT). 
(3)  The  impossible  words  S<f  iOWS  in  Nu.  U.  should  be 
emended  inlo  n^^  or  cBf^D-  The  eonieit  relates 
lo  the  Kenites,  Observe  thai  in  the  Targums  >io^  is 
theequivalenlof  the  Heb.  -j-p.  See.  however,  BALAAM, 
§6;  Wi.  AOFItn.  (4)  On  the  passages  relating  to 
■'  '  .    -        ..  -  .-  ,    Sekvants. 
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for  '  Shalmi 

ihii '  Shalnuu. '  Ii  the  nime  of  one  of  "he  N.  ArabTan"  mg!  who 

ivaded    ihE    Nc«b.      He  wu   jippinndy  a  king  of  llic  N. 
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;  illiutnila  the  namo  Sai.ma.  SamUM, 
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(1?f¥'    [ofd.   ten}),   Neh.  748   RV.   AV 
Shalmai. 

SALKANASAB    {Sulmanasiar).    4Esd.  I340;    in 

Kings.  Skalmanbzer. 
SALMON  (l\O^V),Ps.e8i4[is}tRV,AVZALMON,  3. 

SALMON  (Ita^b:  CftAMiN  [BJ:  -«WN  [AL]), 
father  of  Boai,  Ruth  4  »/  (a  variant  lo  MT's  SALMAH 
in  f.«,  cp  0  Vg,).  Mt,l4  Lk.33.  (EV  CftAMulN 
[K=AD];  but  caAa  [K'B]).  SeeRuTH.g4,  Mt.  (1,) 
makes  him  the  husband  of  Rahab,  whom,  however. 
Talmudic  tradition  makes,  as  a  proselyle,  the  wife  of 
Joshua.     Cp    Nestle.    Exp.TVigi.    and    see    Gene- 

8ALM0HE  (cftXMWNH  Ti.WH),  a  cape  al  Ihe 
eastern  eiitremily  of  Crete,  as  appears  from  the  p^issage 
in  Acts  27  T,  where  ills  spoken  of  ns  the  first  land  sighted 
after  le,-iving  C nidus. 

The  >bip  on  which  Paul  sailed  beat  up  with  diflkully  (iio^ii, 
r,  7>  to  ibe  l«litude  of  Cnidm  from  Myia.  A  trut  courit  W.  by 
S.liomCniilui  would  hive  uken  bcr  by  the  N.  side  of  C'cle. 
A<  shi  was  unable  to  hold  ihu  cour»,  but  wai  y<i  «blt  to 
f«chibeeiisttm  cape  of  the  island,  which  bear!  5W,  by  S.  from 
Cnidiis,  we  may  infer  thai  (he  wind  blew  from  bi!tw«n  NNW. 
and  WNW.  (asiiuning  that  the  ihip  could  make  good  a  course 
aboui  seven  points  from  Ihe  wind).    The  wind.  Ihtrcfore,  in 

1  Thw  eiplnnation  of  Bawn 
ofEtau's  wife— Basenialh  and 
'  Jerahmeelile.'    The  initial  B 
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SALOAS 

ndcDtB  (Arisloth,  De  Munda,  1 1 


As  regards  the  identitication  of  Salmane  some  doubt 
is  possible.      The  name  appears  id  various  forms. 

ZoAfuura,  AcisST^;  ^A^udt^f  Bcp*,  Auoll.  Rhod.  ArffOn, 
4i69:(;l  iaXg.aiiuir.  Sir.  io«;»  the  mosi  Trequenllj'  rtcurring 
Ibnn  13  So^HDP  (Sir.  477,  ac,  Sfa^tiajm.  w.flv.,  ||  318  uid 
3Si,  Ptol.  S17,  Plin.//^4»(SuninoniumlX 

The  extreme  NIL  ca.pe,  now  called  Cafe  Siiihero 
(the  '  Iron  Cape ' )  or  C  Salomon,  is  generally  supposed 
(o  be  the  ancient  Cape  Salmone  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  chat  Cape  Salmons  should  be  idenlilied  witb 
the  promontory  called  Plaka.  some  7  m.  to  the  south- 
ward (so  it  is  In  the  map  in  vol.  i.  of  Spralfs  Travels 
and  Rcsiarcha  in  Crtle:  see  discussion  of  the  point. 
ihd.  189/),  It  is  very  possible  also  that  the  usage  of 
Ihe  name  may  have  varied  in  ancient  times  in  the  case 
of  two  conspicuous  promontories  lying  so  close  together. 
w.  J.  v.: 

SALOAS  [CA&9A.C  [B]).  I  Esd.  a»  RV^Eira  10», 

8AL0II  (c&&(OM    [AKV]),  iMtKc2a6   AV.    RV 

Salu. 

SALOHE  (caAumh,  see  Names.  %  50,  cp  She- 
lomi,'  'Shelumici'  r  or,  perhaps,  'Salma,'  see  ISHAEL, 
g  79,  ad  Jin.  and  cp  Sot.OMON,  g  i).  one  of  the  women 
who  witnessed  the  cmcitixion  and  afterwards  visited  Ihe 
sepulchre  of  Jesus,  Mk.  IS^o  Iflif.  She  is  almost 
certainly  to  be  identified  with  the  wife  of  Zebedee.  the 
mother  of  James  and  John;  see  Mt.  27s6,  and  cp 
CUJPAS,  %  a. 

The  name  Salome  was  botnc  also  (i)  by  iha  daughui  of 
Herodiai;  kc  Herod,  |  10;  (i)  by  Ihe  wife  of  A^iuuider 

SALT  (n^lj;  «  aAc.  also  aAaC.  \\\)-*  Indis- 
pensable as  the  use  of  salt  appears  to  us.  it  must  have 
1  iv.».^i.  t**n  1"''*  unattainable  to  primitive 
QMS  M  Bait.  Indeed  where  men  live  mainly  on 
milk  and  flesh,  consuming  the  latter  raw  or  roasted, 
so  thai  its  salts  are  not  lost,  it  is  ikH  necessary  to  add 
sodium  chloride,  and  thus  we  understand  how  the 
Numidian  nomads  in  the  time  of  Sallust  and  the 
Bedouins  of  Hadmmaut  at  the  present  day  never  eal 
salt  with  iheir  food.  On  the  other  hand,  cereal  or 
vegetable  diet  calls  for  a  supplement  of  salt,  and  so 
does  boiled  meal.  The  important  part  played  by  the 
mineral  in  the  blstoty  of  commerce  and  religion  depends 
on  this  fact.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  progress  salt 
became  a  necessary  of  life  10  most  nations,  and  in  many 
cases  they  could  procure  it  only  from  abroad,  from  the 
sea.<sjast,  or  from  districts  like  thai  of  Palmyra,  where 
salty  incrustations  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  Hebrews  had  ready  access  (o  an  unlimited  supply 
of  this  necessity  of  life  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
and  in  the  range  of  rock-salt  at  its  south-western  ex- 


beyond  Ihctr  normal  level,  thg  beavily  uapregntied  water,  left 
in  Ihe  nurihcii  on  iiA  borders,  rapidly  evapoFalei,  leaving  a 
depasii  of  sail.  The  Elcad  Sea  U  taid  id  yield  by  evapoiaiion 
74.57  ii>^-  of  salt  In  too  lbs.  of  water,  as  compared  witb  6  Mjs. 
Irom  the  laiiie  quantiiy  of  water  taken  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(Hull). 

It  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  '  practical  turn 
of  the  prophet's  mind'  (Dr.  lHlr.*>  394)  that  the 
marshes  found  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  Eiekiel's  day  are  expressly  exempted  from  Ihe 
sweetening  and  reviving  influence  of  the  river  of  the 
prophetic  vision  (Eiek.iTit).  The  second  source  of 
supply,  above  referred  to.  was  the  famous  ridge  of  Jebel 
u  ZoAfiawiaPt  wtpttr^wi/  K^r^,  ScfuL  in  toe- 
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SALT 

Usdum,  whence  probably  came  the  nUlah  ildintlik 
(n-piiip  n^j)  or  'salt  of  Sodom'  of  the  Talmud.  This 
ridge,  which  geologists  tell  us  must  once  hai-e  formed 
the  bottom  of  a  larger  lake,  consi.'its  mainly  of  roek-sall, 
Ihe  friable  nature  of  which,  under  climatic  inducnces. 
causes  portions  of  the  range  to  assume  fantastic  shapes. 
One  of  these,  a  pillar  resembling  in  outline  a  gigantic 
female  form,  gave  rise  in  ihe  prehistoric  period  to  the 
familiar  legend  of  tJen.  1Sj6  (cp  Uisd.  IO7— where  Ihe 
pillar  of  salt  is  characterised  as  'a  monument  of  an  un- 
belioviug  soul— Jos.  Ant.  i.  Il4[g  203],  and  the  illus- 
tration in  S  lade.  G  (71 119).  To  one  or  other  of  these 
sources  of  supply  reference  is  made  io  the  obscure 
mikrih  iBif/o^(n^m3c)ofZeph.29  (EV  'saltpiis';  S 
Otiuiirla  aXuros},  It  being  uncertain  whether  the  expres- 
sion signifies  salt-pans  for  evaporation  (Tit  rtS  i\it 
W/imt  of  1  Macc.lljs),  or  salt-pits  for  the  excavatioo 

As  among  ourselves,  salt  entered  in  counlless  ways 
into  the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  the  Hebrews. 
A  niorsel  of  bread  and  salt  and  '  water  by  measure'  ( Eiek. 
4  III  are  given  by  a  late  Jewish  thinker  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  human  sustenance  {Pirie  Mot/i6t\. 

Similarly,  among  the  principid  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life,  the  son  of  Sirach  assigns  a  prominent 
place  to  salt  (lLcelus.3B»S,  cpJob66). 

Bread  (n^  n^  Aiiik  U-i imd  olivti  ^^fa^iifr.  4})  dipped 
in  call  were  the  poor  nan's  fare ;  or  the  salt  might  be  di»olved 
in  water  for  this  purpose  iSiaU.Ut;  cp  Erui.ti).  In  a 
Uronger  form  as  brine  I'o'y'y—i.i.,  «A*.l),  salt  water  (n^sn  •U) 
was  used  for  gJckjing  i-e)KIablei  and  tneai  (Baruoh,  6  [Ep,  of 
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rubbing  the  fiesh  of  newly  killed 
with  salt  for  the  purpose  i>f  depleting  it  of  every 
panicle  of  blood  required  a  lar^e  supply  of  salt.  So, 
too,  the  process  of  pickling  (ro/xxeiiiiii  and  preserving 
fish,  which  formed  so  imporlani  an  article  of  commerce 
(for  methods  adopted  see  FlSH,  %  7).  Salt  was  also 
employed  for  peserving  hides  (Middalh.  6j).  In  the 
Messianic  age,  even  the  domestic  aninuls  are  to  share 
jn  the  material  joys  of  the  period  by  having  their  pro- 
vender seasoned  by  the  addition  of  saline  lierbs  (Is.  80=4 
j"Z3n,  RV™«-  '  salted  ').  Besides  Ihe  natural  sea-  and 
rock-salt,  the  Jews  of  later  limes  were  familiar  with  the 
sal  condilum  or  spiced  salt  of  the  Romans  (nilp'^0 'J*. 
?.dr.  2  S — for  other  readings  and  explanations  see 
Jaslrow,  Diet,  cf  Tar^.  etc.,  i.v.).  Salt  was  also  used 
medicinally.  A  grain  of  salt  in  a  decayed  tooth  was 
reckoned  a  cure  for  loolhaehe  [Skaii.6%).  Here,  too, 
may  perhaps  be  d.issed  the  rubbing  of  new. bom  babes 
with  salt,  attested  by  Ezekiel  (I64,  see  Familv,  g  9). 
varied  by  washing  in  salted  waler  (Van  Lennep,  Bi6U 
Lands.  569),  although  it  probably  had  its  origin  in  a 
quite  different  drcle  of  ideas  as  a  safegunrd  against 
demonic  influence  (cp  BfihorJ/A  40a,  where  salt  at  meals 
is  alleged  lo  have  Ibis  effect).  For  Ihe  medicinal 
properties  of  the  waler  of  the  'Salt  Sea'  see  Deai> 
SiCA  (col.  1045),  Many  other  illustrations  of  Ihe  cura- 
tive properties  of  salt  itself,  as  employed  among  scmj- 
civilised  races,  are  given  by  Trumljull  in  his  exhaustive 
treatise  T/U  Cm-enant  of  Sail.  1899.  The  economic 
importance  of  salt  is  further  itulicaied    by    the  almost 

indeed  in  most  countries  down  to  the  present  day,  of  salt 
iaxes,  or  of  Government  monopolies. 

monopoly  in  Eaj'pt  under  Ihe  PtolemKs  is  given  bVlI.  WUcken 
In  his  recent  ^k  CnfckiKk4  Ostraka  \hs  ySo'fl'n.  rk. 
(lHi«,niAirt*,sall.tai).  In  Palestine  nnder  (he  SeleiRWs, 
the  ulti»ns  on  the  share  of  the  Dead  Heaweie  also  a  govem- 
menl  property,  as  we  learn  from  the  remission  of  the  TOJ-ally 
'by  Demetiiiu  in  the  hope 
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tVTC  no  fbnhR  inforfdUioii,  unfortimucty,  oi  to  the  dcUult  of 
ibe  DpoaiiDO  of  iha  tax. 

That    a  relipous   significance  was  aliached    to    a 
substance  so  highly  priied.  Hhich  was  often  obtained 
'  cully,  is  no  more  than  natural. 

SI  also  be  remembered  that  the 
'  habitual  use  of  salt  is  intitnately  connected 
"*"*''  wilh  Ihe  advance  from  nomadic  to  agri- 
cultural life,  i.e. — with  precisely  thai  step  in  civilisation 
whicb  had  most  influence  on  the  cults  of  almost  all 
ancient  nations.  The  gods  were  worshipped  as  the 
giivrs  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and.  as  all  over 
the  world  ■  bread  and  salt '  go  together  in  common  use 
and  common  phrase,  salt  was  habitually  connected  with 
offerings,  at  least  with  all  oHerings  which  consisted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  cereal  elements.  This  practice  is 
found  alike  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  aotong 
thi- iivmitic  peoples(Lev.  21;);  Homer  calls  salt '  divine.' 

{Timaui.  60:  cp  Plutarch,  Sympei.  5io}, 

Bread  and  soli  were  the  chief  and  inseparable  con- 
stituents or  the  Hebrews'  daily  food.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  that  every  offering — was  it  not 
Ihe 'bread  of  God' (o-riVuDnS  Lev.21»f? — laid  upon 
the  altar  should  also  have  the  accompaniment  of  salt. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  vre  regard  the  actual  provision 
of  Ler.  2fi  c  :  '  Withd//  thine  oblations  thoushalt  otfer 
Kilt '  as  younger  than  the  more  special  provision  of  1311 
■  every  oblation  of  thy  mt-ii  ogkring  {minhdhS  sbalt  thou 
season  with  salt  (RV).'  as  Dillmann  and  some  others 
are  inclined  to  do  (but  see  Eiek,  4334),  since  both  the 
fundamental  conception  of  primitive  sacrifice  and  the 
enant  testimony  to  the  actual  practice  in  historical 
limes  point  to  the  constant  practice  of  adding  salt  10 
every  species  of  offering,  animal  and  vegetable  alike. 

Hence  the  lUIeiiKnl  of  Mk.  t,^,  'every  HcriRce  shall  be 
aJted  with  alt.'  though  nbseat  frooi  the  oUlest  aulhoririn,  is  a 
MjmMntDffMtfqpfoiiheNTtimHJM.  ^B/.  iii.er.  Mishna, 
Zii/lk.«i/.\    Even incen!e»™iiiotMCepe«l(i« Incense,  16), 


SALT 

with  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  '  ban.''  This 
practice  is  also  attested  for  Cyprus  {Kit.  Stm.<^  I.e., 
Schleiden,  Das  Sail,  95,  who  adduces  as  historical 
parallels  the  tradition  that  Attlla  so  treated  Padua,  and 
rriedrich  Barbarossa,  Milan),  [Cp  also  Zimmem's 
correction  (in  Gunkel,  'Gen.'  in  HK.  \qi)  of  the 
translations  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Ti^lath-pileser  and 
A£ur-bani-pal)  in  A'SIm  2»7,  where  'salt'  should  be 
read  for  'stones'  and  'dry  sand.'] 

As  covenants  were  ordinarily  made  over  a  sacrificial 
meal,  in  which  salt  uas  a  necessary  element,  the  ex- 
pression 'a  covenant  of  salt'  (Nu.  ISig)  is  easily  under- 
stood :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  presen'alive 
qualities  of  salt  were  held  to  make  it  a  peculiarly  filling 
symbol  of  an  enduring  compact,  and  influenced  the 
choice  of  this  particular  element  of  the  covenant  meal  as 
that  which  was  regarded  as  sealing  an  oblig.ition  to 
fidelity.  Among  the  ancients,  as  among  orientals  down 
to  the  present  day,  everj-  meal  that  included  salt  had  a 
certain  sacred  characler,  and  created  a  bond  of  piety  and 
guest -friendship  between  Ihe  participants.  Hence  the 
Greek  phrase  AXut  Mil  Tpdwilar  npaffalmr,  the  Arab 
phrase  ■  there  is  salt  between  us,'  Ihe  expression  '  lo  eat 
"esalt  of  the  palace'  (Eira4i    ""'  '  ' 
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Aniiochiu  '345  nedimni  i^ull.' Joe  Ant,  ill.  S}[|  140]). 

Whilst,  however,  the  origin  of  the  presence  of  sail  in 
the  cultus  is  to  be  traced  to  a  primitive  conception  of 
sacrifice,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  ihat  at  the  stage  of   I 
religious  thought  reflected  in  the  priestly  legislation,  the    I 
use  of  sail  has  already  become  symbolical  (see  %  3). 

In  the  cults  of  Grfece  and  Rome  we  find  the  unie  ■ppreciation 
ofHUl.  u  I*  shown  by  the  frequent  references  in  classical  writen 

S«  DL.Rysel,  ATiirvrlC  rxrgti.  Handt,,  on  Lev.  1 13;  alio 
ehn,  Dm  S-h,  tff.,  Schltitfcil,  Dot  S«lt,  73.^  I'87sl>.  It 
also  appears  in  the  liku  of  offering  in  the  older  cullusantem  of 
Babrfonia  (Zim.  BtilrUft  tur  Knnlmu  dtr  Jtaiyl,  RiKgien 
igoi.  9i\    Cp  RrruAL,  I  10.  col.  4113. 

The  absolute  barrenness  of  Ihe  region  bordering  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  owing  to  Ihe  saline  incrustations  with   ' 

,  Biltin  *'''"''  ""  Bf™""*  ''  covered,  naturally 
^hli  .!:!^  suffie""'  "«  employment,  by  various 
*J^lj^  Hebrew  writers,  of  salt  as  a  figure  for 

"••*"^"-    barrenness  and  desolation  (Dl.29;][ii]: 
cp  Job  396  Jer.  176)-      Such  a  barren  waste,  innocent  of 
every  form  of  vegetation,  formed  a  fitting  contrast  10 
•Ihe  fruitful  land'  (Ps-IOTm  render  with  RV  -a  sail   ■ 
desert  [nn^]' for'barrenneSs'ofAV).     This  figurative    | 
use  of  '  salt '  and  '  saltness '  is  not  confined  to  Hebrew,    j 
being  foimd  in  several  of  Ihe  other  Semitic  dialects  (Toy,    . 
'  Eiekiel,'  S80T.  74  ET).     The  same  idea  has  usually   \ 
been  regarded  as  underlying  the  expressive  synibolical    , 
act.  once  referred  lo  in  the  OT.  of  sowing  a  city  thai 
had  been  put  undo-  the  ban  [kfrem.  see  BAri)  with  salt  . 
IJudg.  P45).     It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
practice  is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  ihe  use  of 
sail  in  sacrifit*  [Stl.  Sem.f  454  n, ),  the  idea  of  the 
complete  dedication  of  the  dly  to  Yahwi.  as  symbolised   , 
by  the  itrewiog  of  it  with  salt,  bdng  more  in  harmony   ' 
4*49 


disloyal  or  ungrateful — and  many  others.  The 
OT  expression  '  covenant  of  salt'  (Lev.  2i}  Nu.  18 19)  is 
therefore  a  significant  figure  of  speech,  denoting  the 
perpetual  obligation  under  which  the  participants  in  the 
covenant  of  God  wilh  Israel  (having  in  Ihe  sacrifice  and 
sacrificial  meal  partaken  of  salt  together)  lay  to  observe 
its  conditions.'  So  also  in  a  Ch.  13s  the  expression 
may  legitimately  be  rendered  without  a  figure  by  '  a 
perpetual  irrevocaUe  covenant.' 

Although  salt,  from  one  aspect  of  its  eflects  in  nature, 
might  be  used,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Hebrew  writers 
as  a  figure  of  desolation  and  death,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  virtue  of  its  giving  piquancy  and,  so  to  say, 
life  to  otherwise  insipid  articles  of  diet  (ep  Plutarch, 
Symfai..  cited  by  Trumbull,  Cevtnanl  a/  Sail,  53),  or  it 
may  be,  as  Trumbull  suggests  {!.{,).  from  Its  being 
associated  with  blood  in  the  primitive  mind,  '  salt  seems 
to  stand  for  life  in  many  a  form  of  primitive  speech  and 
in  the  world's  symbolism.'  It  is  as  a  symbol  of  life  that 
salt  is  employed  by  Elisha  in  healing  the  death-dealing 
.pnng.,Jmcho(,K.  2.9/1. 

Here,  loo.  iiuy  be  classed  the  familiar  description  of  the  true 

cmbodimenl  of  the  highest  ideals  of  life,  a  permajienl  and  per- 
eihDitali<>nIalhEC^Ii>ssiim>(46>  to  bave  their  'speech  seasoned 
ancients,  but  mher  of  sober,  eood  sense,  as  contrasted  wilh 

For  the  many  interpretations  of  the  crux  inttr- 
prtlam.  Mk.  9 411  a  ( ' salted  wilh  fire'),  reference  must 
be  made  to  Ihe  commentaries  {cp  also  Trumbull,  op.  cit. 
65/ )  Finally  the  much  discussed  reference  lo  the  im- 
possibility of  restoring  10  salt  its  lost  s.ivour  (Ml,  S 13  and 
parallels)  is  ingeniously  connected  by  Robolson  Smith 
wilh  Ihe  oppressive  taxation  of  salt,  referred  to  above, 
one  result  of  this  b«ng  that  the  article  is  apt  to  reach 
ttie  consumer  in  a  very  impure  state  largely  mixed  with 
earth.  ■  The  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour' is 'simply 
Ihe  earthly  residuum  of  such  an  impure  salt  after  the 
sodium  chloride  has  been  washed  out.' 

The  use  of  salt  in  various  liieaofiheChrislianchiirch,  as  in 
the  baptism  of  caiechomens.  in  holif  water,  etc.,  falls  with- 


t  This  view  ts  also  prelnablt  to  dtU  ■iiE!:eiied  recenlly  bj 
Schwally,  Similiscki  Kriirsallittimtr  (iiwi)  je,  thai  the 
'  sirewing  wilh  salt  denotes  dedication  lo  the  demons  of  solitary 
and  barren  places.' 

sion  s«  KrwlEwhinar,  DitSundttpmUIbmgf^ A T<t n.  otj. 
Cp  Ril.  .Ti«.  SI  479  (the  Arab  oath  taken  over  salt  sitewn  upon 
a  lire).  For  other  eiamples  of  salt  hi  <xivenants  and  luths  see 
I.  Hiid.Hil  lit,  184,  Landbeig.  .4rajifa,fti}4  I;7(Le^-deD 
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SALT,  THE  CITY  OP 
SALT,   THE  CITY  OF  (nVlJH  Tlf ;  *,   no\€iC 

c&Au)M  [B],  M  noAic  6.KtiiN  [A],  M  noAcic  tu>n 

&A(ON  IL.]p.  one  of  Ihe  six  cities  'in  Ihe  wilderness,' 
grouped  wiili  NlBSHAN  and  £N-GEDt  [f.v.]  in  Josh. 
I661.  If  ihe  ValleVoK  SALT[j.i'.]or  ralher  ■Valley of 
ham-mclah,'  is  the  Ifai/r  tl-Mil&.  the  'Ir  ham-melalf 
may  be  placed  on  the  site  now  known  as  tl-Mith.  a 
lilile  to  the  SE  of  Kk.  Sa'we  (the  ancient  Sbema  or 
Jeshua?)  on  Ihe  great  route  from  Hebron  to  Itie  Red 
Sea  through  the  '.Vabah  (cp  Moladah). 

In  this  ca»,  it  is  plain  thai,  as,  i.t.,  in  iS-lSiq  «t,  En- 
e«9i  muK  have  come  from  En-gadii,  En-ludesh  (Kadtsh- 
■^bimea'),  and  the  wilderiKM  be  ihal  of  And  iiaig,\ii.  if 

s   refirred'  la   in    iS.  19;;    alio    piobalily 
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SALT,  THE  TALLET  OF  (n?an  'J,  in  Chronicles 
and  Psalms  [h]koi^6C  [or  ct&p*ri]  tmn  iAwN  ;  in 
Samuel  and  Kings  r£BeA€M.  peMChe  [B],  rMMAAft, 

r&i^tEA&  LA).  fftiM*'"*!.  -ex  [I-])- 1*  ^'^™^  of  ^■ 

counters  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Edomites  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  Aramites — i.t.,  Jershmeelites).  first 
under  David  (nS.S.j  [inir].  iCh.lS.i  [o"k].  Ps,  60 
heading  [both  bik  and  mix}}.'  and  (hen  under  Amaiiah 
(3K.U7  [oi-im].  aCh.25i>  (see  closing  sentence]). 
The  '  Valley  of  ham-m^lah '  has  been  idenlified  with  the 
great  marsh}'  plain  <es-Sebkhah)  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (see  Dead  Sea,  g  3),  which  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  It  is  true,  it  is  described  as  at 
(he  present  day  '  (00  spongy  to  walk  upon,'  nor  can  we 
easily  understand  how  it  can  ever  in  the  historical  period 
ha™  been  otherwise  than  marshy.  An  examination  of 
(he  tett  of  (he  passages  referred  (o,  however,  makes 
it  seem  in  the  higbesi  degree  superfluous  to  choose 
this  site  for  Ihe  famous  battlefield.  It  is  plausible 
(Buhl,  Fal.  eS)*to  identify  the  '  valley  of  Adm-mi'/dA' 
with  the  Wddy  el-MiUi,  one  of  the  two  wadys  into 
which  (he  W.  ti-?ftai  parts  at  Beer5hel)a.  This  wady 
and  (he  fV.  t}-Seia'  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
fmx  fronder  between  Canaan  and  (he  steppe-country. 


SALUTATIONS 

!  referring  to  a  uadv  running  towards  Lake  HOWi.  (he 
same  in  which  the  'Ain  el-MelUhah  is  situated. 
Winckler  {Origif.  108 1  also  offers  a  new  explanation 

!   of  •sail  sea.'     He  connects  the  phrase  with  the  wide- 

I    spread  Oriental   myth  of  sweet  and  bitter  waters  icp 

I  Mahah).  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  place- 
names  compounded  with  mdlih.   mjlik.  and  the  like. 

I  ate  at  the  present  day  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine.      See  SoiWM  ANI)  GoMOkHAH.         T.  K.  C. 

I  8ALT-W0ET (HiVd).  Job304  RV.  AV  Mallows. 
SALU  (Ml^p,  cp  Sallu),  a  fomily  of  SiUEOS- <;.:>.), 

I   Nu.25.,  (CAA«tON[B],  c*.Ato[A]..M[FL]),  i  Mace. 

I    2j«lc*AidM[AKV],AVSA1.0M).    Jer.  Targ.  identifies 

I   the  name  with  Sbaul  of  Gen.  I610. 

I       ttALOM.    I.    (caAoym  [A]J,   iEsd.5.8  =  Eira2,. 

I    *  I.  'rv  Salem,  iniAii»oi,[BAI,  1  Eid.  8  i-i  Ch.  Oij/T  [S  39  /CI, 

'  SALDTATIOIfa  To  salute'  is  EVs  equivalent 
I    for  Heb.  'B  D'l^  ^ItJ',  lit.  ■  to  ask  aflec  the  welfare 

of  some  one-  (aS.IIj  and  elsewhere),  and  B?  -il*!? 
I  Di^.  'to  ask  some  one  as  to  u-elfare'  (1S.IO4 
'    and  elsewhere),  and  for  Gk.  dinriifa^wi  (Mt.  547  ^ova. 

I6jX  and  often)  whence  iaraaijn,  '  salutation  '  (Nfl. 
I    23;  and  elsewhere). 

I  Tbt  Hebrew  phnuc,  howivir  (cp  Lat.  iMlutMh,  'wiihing 
I  balihO  mouu  '^lo  greei,'  whcnai  Ih«  Greek  indiida  baiG 
I    gtettingiamleinbracct.    In  Rom.  IAta  iCar.ie»  tCot.  IS  ii 
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ipressiv 

no  doubt  (cp  Hull.  MoMnt  Se 

r.  108), 

but  need 

not  on 

SA[,t.  Valley  of)  has  arisen,  by  a  popular  corruption 
from  gi-ylrahme' el  (valley  of  Jerahmeel),  the  presump- 
tion surely  is  thatju'n  ham-mitaif  (EV        ' 


n  (heaa 


fV/(-5 


il'},  which  is  most  naturally  viewed  as  the 
original  Hebrew  name  of  Ihe  Itead  Sea.  Winckler.  how- 
ever ((;/236|,  thinks  that  the  identiticnlion  of  (he  '  Salt 
Sea'  with  the  '  vale  of  Siddim  '  [/.t.  ]  is  due  to  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  second  editor  or  reviser  of  the  original 
narrative.  His  theory  is  that  the  first  editor  or  reviser 
meant  I.ake  Hiileh  (cp  Merdm).  called  by  William  of 
Tyre  Melcha,  on  the  NW,  side  of  which  is  a  fountain 
still  called  '.4in  el-Mellaha.  The  water  of  Lake  HQleh, 
however,  is  not  salt  The  same  editor,  it  is  atlded, 
interpreted    the    phrase    "the    vale   of    Siddim (?)■    as 


I  Th.  1 


sa: 


L  of  (he  heading 


mw  VVKi  Skwtt  a-»  fi;^?  (Psalms,  : 


»lil 


«|3X 


1.  PnMtT«,tlou.  , 


We  uke  salutation  here  in  ( 
begin,  no(  with  formula:  of  greeting,  but  with  those 
conventional  gestures  which  are  even  more  significant. 

Of  prostration  as  a  sign  of  deep  humility  and  inspect, 
not  much  need  be  said.'  David  bowed  himself  three 
before  his  friend  Jonathau 
(.  S.  2O4.)  ;  Jacob,  seven  (imes  before 
his  offended  brother  Esau  (Gen.  883).  Tlic  lowly 
prostrations  ei.icted  by  sovereigns  are  too  familiar 
(o  require  examples  from  the  OT  or  illustrniions  from 

(or,  at  least,  men  of  rank)  are  more  startling  (Gen.  2464 
1S.2S33):  K.  .Viebuhr  found  the  same  custom  in 
Arabia.      Kneeling  will  be  referred  to  later  (see  <J  5). 

The  custom  of  eniteacing  and  kissing  calls  for  fulln- 
(rea(ment.  When  Esau  ran  (o  meet  Jacob,  he 
.  »i,_(__  '  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
a.  Kiumg.  ^.^j^  ^;^,  iGenag^j.  a„d  Joseph's 
recc^ition  of  his  brethren,  and  especially  of  Benjamin 
(Gen. 46m/),  and  the  meeting  between  'the  prodigal 
son'  and  his  father  (l.k.  ISio),  are  described  in  exactly 
similar  terms,'  In  the  last  two  biblical  pnss,iges 
icara^iMiii  is  the  word  used  in  the  (ireek  ;  but  in  (ien. 
S34  *iXiiB.  There  is  no  strongly  marked  distinction 
between  them,  nor  is  there  more  than  a  theoretical 
difference  between  Heb.  >i,tJ<i^andniJ//^(Piel  indicating 

Parting  friends  quite  ns  naturally  used  these  con- 
ventional nets.  Thus,  after  his  father's  death,  Joseph 
'  fell  on  Jacob's  face,  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him  ' 
(i^XKifitr  Gen..'iOil,  and   the  disciples  from    Ephesus 


a  Jerusalem. 
Such    is    still    the   mode 


e  continued  his  journey 


changing  salutations 
friends  practised  in 
Palestine.  '  Eich  in  turn  places  his  head,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  other's  left  shoulder  and  afterwards 
kisses  him  upon  the  right  cheek,  and  then  reverses  the 
action,  by  placing  his  head  similarly  upon  the  other's 


I  On  Moidecai'l  refiiaal  to 


h,  V-H^H^I^"^ 


SALUTATIONS 
Tighl  shoulder,  and  kissing  him  upon  the  left  cheek ' ;  ' 
'or.  again,  a  nun  will  place  hb  light  bind  on  bis 
friend's  left  shoulder,  and  kiss  bis  right  cheek,  and  then 
lay  his  left  hand  on  bis  rigbl  shoulder,  and  kiss  his  lefl 
cheek. '  A  third  mode  of  salutation  may  be  mentioned. 
The  penon  who  gives  the  kiss  lays  the  right  hand  under 
the  bead  of  his  friend  and  supports  it  while  It  receives 
the  kiss.  This  custom  is  refored  to  in  the  account  of 
Joah's  assassination  of  Amasa  (aS.  2O9I.  One  or  the 
other  of  the  two  former  customs  may  explain  the  account 
of  the  entertainment  of  Jesus  by  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in 
which  none  of  the  usual  courtesies  were  granted  to  the 
wandering  leacbcf — '  thou  gavest  me  no  kiss'  |Lk.  Jti). 
Absalom's  self-seeking  geniality  lo  the  common  people 
(a  S.  13;)  may  best  be  broughl  into  connection  with  (he 
second  form  (the  hand  on  the  shoulder). 

The  cheek,  the  forehead,  the  beard,  the  hands,  the 
feet  may  be  kissed,  but  not  (in  Palestine!  the  lips. 

Two  puae»  of  AV  snm  id  conlrvlict  thil.     In  the  MT  of 
Ceo.  41  to  (lilenlly  nndncd]  ihc  Ptumoh  ii  aimic 


SALUTATIONS 


id6iii 


.hv   n. 


puwDsbsUalliDypcDpltorderthcinKlva'CsDIDoRVmi.).  Thi 

It  b  bmn  to  rmd  'ihill  obey  thw'  (3*p:  ^-Syi  ;  we  Crfi 
BH-i-  Thi!DChi!rjiasi»g«iiProv.Ilj6'(E¥((y  m«Ji)5hiiUki> 
(hii)  lip>  thai  irivclh  a  rinhl  uiiwcr.'  EV>°K-  iiins  a  Ici 
obKCtiooabk  re 


i«  EvKi  the  limpli!  will  linen 

To  him  who  eivis  ■  right  KnUnce, 
IS  And  IhoM  that  rebuke.will  ihey  tiuil, 

Kissing  the  hands  or  even  the  feel,  or  the  hem  of  the 
gamwnl,  is  al  present  the  respectful  salutation  given  10 
a  superior.  Rising  the  feet  of  Jesus  was  the  grateful 
tribute  of  the  sinful  but  reclaimed  woman  at  Simon's 
feast  (Lk.  74S.  icara0iX«iVa).  A  kiss  on  the  band  is 
Qowbere  expressly  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT.  Still,  such 
a  kiis  may  be  meant  in  the  narrative  of  the  betrayal  of 
Jesus  (Ml.  26«  Mk.l4*5).  If  Delilisch  is  right  in  sup- 
posing the  kiss  of  I  S.  lOi  to  be  the  kiss  of  homage,  we 
may  fiirther  conjecture  that  Samuel  raised  the  hand 
of  Saul  respectfully  to  his  lips.  More  probably,  the 
narrator  means  that  Samuel  greeted  the  new  king  as  a 
friend,  on  the  cheek.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the 
rassals  of  the  great  king  are  said  to  signify  their  sub- 
mission by  kissing  his  feet  jsee  Babylonia,  %  69).  No 
Hebrew  phrase  of  Ibis  son  occurs,  though  the  phrase 
'  to  Ikk  Ibe  dtist '  in  Is.  19i}  Ps.  729  ""^f  ^  suggested 
by  the  custom  of  kissing  the  ground  on  which  a  superior 
has  trodden  ('  10  smell  the  dust'  is  a  parallel  Egyptian 
phrase).  The  Assyrian  kiss  of  vassalage  may  also 
perhaps  have  been  less  humiliating  than  it  seems ; 
primitive  usages  early  began  to  lose  their  original  crude- 
ness.  In  modem  Syria,  when  a  man  seeks  to  propitiate 
one  placed  over  him,  he  will  just  touch  the  feel  of  his 
superior  with  his  right  band,  and  then  kiss  Ibe  hand  and 
place  it  on  bis  forehead.*  This,  or  some  other  modifi- 
cation of  the  complete  ceremony,  may  be  meant  by 
Zibe's  '  I  do  obeisance'  in  aS.  I64  {see  Obeisance). 

There  is  only  one  OT  passage  in  which,  if  the  Uxi  is 
correct,  the  kiss  of  homage  (whether  given  to  hands  or 
feel)  must  be  referred  to. — vii.,  'kiss  Ibe  Son' (i3ipr]) 
in  Ps.2i»,  Acting  on  the  principle  that  a  leil 
« hich  contradicts  the  social  usages  of  Palestine  cannot 
be  correct,  we  are  bound  to  tiy  all  available  means  of 

admits  'kiss  the  Son'  into  his  version  only  with  a 
pamithetic  note  of  interrogation. 
I  Neil,  XiaiJii  :  ili  CMritmi  Biblt  menliM,,  57  (18B5). 

•  B  rtndera  tp<ifw«i  tmttiui  Tg.  (UcSlIt tVap.  P«h«P> 
reading  Tcnea-    See  Lag.»ndB»ethgrn,  iirf/Di:.,»nd,for»  new 

Prince), Cbe./n».^»^£'/c,  113.    Hupfeld'isuggalion  b  IPS'!, 
Iboagh  often  referred  lo^  is  uudmisuble,  because  unidiomalic. 


4^53 


^marked  that  freedom  of  in 
ejei. 


9.  Th« 
■HolyKlM.'  ; 

and  women,  as  a  sign  of  their  common  membership  in 
a  religious  society,  must  have  shacked  Jewish  sentiment. 
It  appears  10  be  Ibe  received  view  that  such  a  shock  to 
Jewish  seniiment  was  really  given  in  early  Christian 
worship,  and  whenever  recognition  of  a  common 
Christian  standing  was  called  for.  In  the  article  ■  K  iss ' 
in  Wace  and  Checiham's  Did.  i^CkriHian  Anli^uilu!. 
it  is  stated  that  '  the  primitive  usage  was  for  the  ' '  holy 
kiss  "  10  be  given  promiscuously,  without  any  restriction 

Christ  Jesus,"  '  and  that  only  when  this  indiscriminate 
use  had  given  rise  to  scandals  was  it  restricted  by  the 
church  authorities.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  so 
distinct  and  certain  as  to  justify  so  positive  a  statement' 
Paul  (reff.  above)  does  not  expressly  direct  this  startling 
mode  of  applying  the  truth  Ihat  '  ye  all  are  one  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  We  know,  however,  thai  he  does  enjoin 
that  women  should  have  their  heads  veiled  in  theChristian 
assemblies  ( I  Cor.  116),  which  implies  that  he  was  on  his 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  scandals.  We  also  know 
that  the  Afoitolitat  Conilituliims  (2  JT  811)  direct  thai  the 
men  of  the  laily  shotild  salute  the  men,  and  the  women 
the  women  separately,  and  thai  the  Didaicalia  (early 
in  3rd  cent.),  on  which  Book  II.  of  the  Conslilulions  is 
based,  distinctly  refers  to  the  separate  places  of  men  and 
women,  though  the  '  kiss  of  peace '  is  not  referred  to 
at  all. 

thai  the  CsiuliUitimt  do,  in  fact, 
founders  of  ihc  churches  en 
this  tnbjecl.  Mid  Ihal  we  an  not  compelled  by  a  loniewhiU 
obicure  pajsa^  in  Tertullian  (Ad  UxertM,  iL  ft  who  can  only 
■peak  for  Alhca.  10  Kuppw  a  violatinn  of  Trw/iA  bi   '' 


TV  powihle  IB 
ndnd  at  tbe  01 


ever,  of  ra 


H  from  Ibe 


We  have  still  to  refer  briefly  to  the  kiss  of  adoraiion. 
'  It  was  dim  night,'  writes  Doughty,  '  and  the  drooping 
a  iri_  „#  clouds  broke  over  us  with  lightning  and 
A^^i™  rai"-  I  said  to  Thaifullah,  "Godsends 
Aaoiwion.  hisblessingngainuponlheearth."  "Ay, 
verily,"  be  answered  devoutly,  and  kissed  his  pious  hand 
toward  the  flashing  tempest '  {Ar.  Dts.  267).  Bui  there 
was  a  time  when  this  religious  hand.kiss  was  a  sign  of 
idolatry.  Job  denies  having  practised  it.  for  it  would 
have  proved  him  a  worshipper  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
not  of  him  who  created  both  (JobSl  36-iB).  In  Farther 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Greece  the  rising  sun  was  greeted  by 
his  worshippers  with  a  hand-kiss  (Lucian,  De  Sallat. 
17).  This  was,  in  fact,  a  substitute  for  the  kiss 
which  would  be  offered  to  an  idol— such  a  kiss  as  is 
referred  to  in  Hos.lSi,  'The  men  thai  sacrifice  kiss 
calves''  (see  Calves,  Golden),  and  in  iK.ISie. 
'  Every  mouth  which  has  nol  kissed  (Baal).' 

prostration,  and  spreading  forth  the  bands  (see  the  Pss. 
%im.  Ex.2O53K.519  for  the  farmer. 
'■  and  iK.8«}B  ls.lis  for  the  latler). 
A  substitute  for  prostration  was  kneeling,  which  Hebrew- 
custom  sel  apart  as  an  act  of  homage  to  tbe  Deity 
(iK-Sm  aCh.6.j  Is.45i3  Dan.flio  Lk.224i  Acts76o 
end  elsewhere),  though  from  Mk.  I40  IO17  15i9  Ml.  17 14 

kneeling  might  take  the  place  of  prostration  as  a  sign 
of  respect  lo  a  man  of  rank. 

Formulae  of  greeting  are  either  inquiries  as  to  the 
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•holy  k 
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s'i'herc  1^  TLome ^ifficuTly  in  ihisKisu^. 
phrase  'Itiss  calves*  is  possible.    Cp  Cnt,  t 
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SAMABL 

welfue  of  the  friend,  or  prayers  for  his  continued  pros- 
S.  Onetinn.  f '■'''■■  TheLreaehcrousJoabaddr^ses 
"»="■"*•■  Amasa,  '  An  thou  in  peace,  my  brother 
(6  fl  irfiaireii  [<rli]  iSt^vpi  ;  a  S.  'iOg)-  Jesus  bids  his 
disciples  sajr.  on  entering  a  house.  '  Peace  be  to  this 
house'  (Lk.lOs}.  Boai.  when  he  meets  his  reapers. 
says.  '  Yahui  lie  with  you.'  and  (he  friendly  nnswer  is. 
■V.-lh«e  bless  lh«'  (Rulh24:  cp  Ps.  1298).  Saul 
piously  addresses  Samuel  with  the  words.  '  Blessed  be 
■   lUofYahwe' (iS.lSij).     To  a  king  the  loy.-U  saluta- 


•Let  ll 


king  li 


■(■' 


i.  16.6 


1  39  «  K.  11 ..),  or  '  Let  the  king  live  for  ever '  (,  K.  1 3.  ; 
cpUan.24  39  Bio  6611  Nch.23),  possibly  vrilh  an 
allusion  lo  legendary  tales  of  highly  fai-oured  mortals 
who  had  escaped  SbSOl.  In  the  NT  we  find  die  Greek 
expression  x"!"-  ^  ^  substitute  for  '  Peace  be  to  thee ' 
(Ml.  2649Mk.  15ie  Lk.laS.  and  elsewhere}.  For  epis- 
tolary greetings,  see  Eaxiit  7ia  Acls2336}ii,  and  the 
close  of  Pauline  Kpi sties. 

'  Peace  be  on  you '  is  still  the  commonest  form  of 
salutation  among  Moslems.  The  conventional  reply  is. 
'  And  on  you  be  the  peace  (of  God).'  to  which  it  is  usual 
to  add,  'and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings.' 
This  salutation  may  not  be  used  by  or  (o  an  'infidel'; 
a  Moslem  who  finds  that  he  has  addressed  ii  by  mistake 

may  also  do  so  if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return  bis  greet- 
ing, saying,  'Peace  be  on  us  and  on  (all)  the  right 
worshippers  of  God  I '  This  seems  to  Kitto  {Bit, 
Cychp.,  s.v,  'Salutation')  a  striking  illustration  of 
Lk.lOs/  3jn.  II.  The  saldm.  however,  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  string  of  convenlional  formulnt  which 
lake  up  much  time,  and  are  evaded  by  persons  in  haste. 
Specimens  of  these  are  given  by  Lane  (iWnrf.  Egyplians. 
1  iVi).      No  doubt  Jewish  politeness  had  also  its  optional 
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8AMABIA  (inpB- ;  the  Aram.  pD^-.  whence  the 
Gi'.  C&M&p[e]lA.  has  become  assimilated  to  names  like 

1    Namfl    Mal""a''n-Ra'n">^'n[=P^*«ES,  §107]; 

1.  nuue.  _^^_  Samerina}.'  The  city  so  called  is 
said  in  i  K.  18»4  (cp  Jos.  AnI.  viiL  12,)  to  derive  its 
name  from  109I  (ShEMer),  the  owner  of  the  hill  on 
which  il  was  built*  Shemer  may  in  Inct  quite  well  be  an 
ancient  clan-name,  though  it  is  plausible  enough  lo 
derive  the  name  of  such  a  loflily-placed  cily  from  -5^ 
in  the  sense  of  'outlook'  (so  GASin.,  HG.  346). 
Shom'ron  may  denote  ( i )  ihe  hill.  (2)  the  cily  built  on 
it,  (3)  the  whole  district  of  which  ihe  city  came  lo  be  the 
capital  la  the  lasl  sense  ShOrn'ron.  EV  ■  Samaria,'  is 
equivalent  to  the  Nonhem  or  Isrnelitish  kingdom 
(H0S.7.  86.  etc.  [Wellh.]).  and  hence  |i-C** -1^  means 
Israelilish  cities  (a  K,  I73436  23i9).' 
The  city  is  situated  close  to  the  borders  of  Ephraim 
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and  Manasseh.  in  Mt.  Ephraim.  about  6  m.  N\V.  of 

9.  Hlrtory.  f*  T'}"  T'"'  ^^^T  ^ ,'"" 
'  foundation  we  have  a  delinite  account  in 
I  K.  lSi4,  where  it  is  staled  that  Omri  purchased  ihe 
hill  from  Shemer  for  two  lalenis.  and  built  on  il  the 
city  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  the  former  owner. 
Kittel  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  noiicu  by  a  reference 
"     aise  of  Davidln  a  S.  24  n  f.      From  Omri's  time 
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kingdom,  although  it  nei'cr  atiiiined  lo  the  religious 
prestige  of  the  older  Shechein.  .\hab  adorned  it  with 
a  lemple  of  Baal,  and  Baal-worship  soon  becnme 
recognised  there  as  on  a  level  with  the  original  Israililish 
calf-worship.  The  city  «-as  in  a  naturally  strong 
posiiion  (cp  Jos.  AnI.  xiii.  lOi),  standing  on  an  oblong 
isolated  hill  which  is  preei[Mtous  on  the  One  side,  and 
e.Tsily  fortified  on  the  other.  In  Ihe  reign  of  Ah.ili  it 
was  besieged  (901  B.C.)  unsuccessfully  by  the  Aramaeans 
under  Ben-hadad  (i  K.  20),  and  again  in  the  .cign  of 
Jorara  (Bga  B.C. ).  when  it  was  relie^cd  by  a  panic  among 
the  Aramii:ans(aK.634).  It  nas  captured  by  the  Assyrian 
army  in  721  after  a  siege  of  three  j-ears.  many  of  Ihe 
inhabitants  were  deponed  and  ihe  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  finally  brought  lo  an  end.  For  its  colonisation 
and  the  little  that  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  history  of  the 
district  down  10  the  limeof  Neheiniah,  see  Samaritans. 

ported  many  of  its  inhabitants  10  Shechem.  and 
Bubsiiiuted  S>TO-Miicedonian  selllers.  The  district. 
ZojiM/wtTit  xwp*'  "^  t*"™  S^c"  O""  l"  ttie  Jews. 
The  city  seems  10  ha\«  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
Aleiander's  settlers  until  the  lime  of  John  Hyrcaims, 
who  completely  destroyed  it  (log  li.(;.|  and  seized  Ihe 
whole  district  (Jos.  A'nt.  liii.  IO3).  Il  was  partially 
restored  under  Gabinius  (Jos.  Aai.  liv,  63).  anil  shortly 
aficrwards  (in  aj  B.C.)  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale 
by  Herod  the  Great  (ib.  xv.  8s),  who  named  it  Setiasle[ia] 
(2*3airTiiorS*jS(t(rTfm;  Rabb.  •bd30  or -DOiao)  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor.  After  Herod's  death  in  B.C.  4  ihc  king- 
dom of  Samaria  together  with  thai  of  judxa  went  to  his 
son  Archelaus.  In  Ihe  NT  the  city  is  not  mentioned  ; 
Ihe  name  Samaria  denotes  Ihe  district.  As  Samaria  lay 
between  Galilee  and  ludiea,  Jesus  passed  through  it 
on  his  way  S.  10  Jerus.-,lem  (Lk.l7,t  Jn.  4)  although 
thejewsordinarily  avoided  doing  so.  Later.  Christianity 
was  preached  there  (cli  rj)i>  iriXv  rqi  rniiafwiai) 
by  Philip  Ihe  evangelist  (Actsaj^).  The  subse^ucnt 
hisloiy  of  the  city  is  obscure,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
its  final  destruction.  According  to  Jerome  Sebasie  was 
believed  in  his  lime  10  be  the  burial-place  of  John  the 
Baptist,  as  well  as  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah. 
Il  apparently  was  a  place  of  sonie  importance  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  since  we  find  a 
Bishop  of  Sebasie  al  the  Council  of  NicKa  (335)  and 
again  at  that  of  Jerusalem  {536).  Il  was  occupud  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  a  bishopric  re-established  there  in 
1 15s.  The  site  is  now  represented  by  a  village  named 
Sebustlyeh.  where  is  the  interesting  half-ruined  church 
of   John    Ihe   Baptist,    with  other   Christian    remains. 

columns  with  which  Herod  adorned  the  cily. 
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Origin  (II  i-w).  Dtlltfi  (II  4-t). 

Hisiorydjft  lnsiiimion.(l4'). 

Lilmilure  (fl  4d  5fl-r).  Language  «  jj). 

Bibliosnphy  U  6). 
The  Samaritans  are  called  once  in   the  OT  (a  K. 
17=9)  ^m&Onim  (D'yTOP),  a  name  which  becomes 
-    _  common  later.      It  is  a  gcntilic  form  from 

».  nuna.  ^g,  j^  Rabbinical  literature  Ihoy  are 
called  kiilkim  (D'rns),  a  term  inte.ided  lo  be  con- 
temptuous, referring  lo  the  colonists  Irom  Culhah. 
The  Greek  Za^afwrroi  properly  means  inhabitants  of 
Ihedistriciof  2a(«lp*«i.     They  call  themselves  Sirib^  'p. 
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or  specificaUy  o-t**  from  -dp.  properly  keepers,  sc.  of 
the  I.-»w.      On  Ihc  nsme  of  Ihe  place,  see  Samakia. 

The  history  of  ihe  Samaritans,  as  such,  begins  where 
that  of  the  northern  kingdom  ceases.  We  read  in 
.   _,      ,     „        a  K.  ITjff  that  Shaltnaneser  went  up 

J.  ColoiMuUon.  ,„  ,JJ^  „j  ,„  i.  ^  ,,„^  ^; 
of  Hoshca,  Uie  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  ctrried 
Israel  away  inlo  Assyria  and  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthah.  and  from  Av™.  and  from  Hamath 
and  SephoTvaim  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  In  I!lErn4i  it  is  '  Esar-haddon,  king  of 
Ass)Tia,  who  brought  tis  up  hither. '  Lastly  in  Eira 
iti  they  are  'Ihe  nations  whom  the  grcal  and  noble 
Osnappar  brought  oi'er.' '  The  importation  of  foreign 
coionists  is  thus  altrlbmed  apparently  lo  three  several 
kings,  tbe  last  of  whom  bears  a  name  not  otherwise 
knowii.  To  these  names  yel  a  fourth  must  be  added. 
Il  Is  noticeable  that  in  a  K.I89/-  il  is  slated  that 
Sbalmaneser  besieged  Samaria,  '  and  at  Ihe  end  of 
liiree  ]-ears  M19' jnol  At)  took  it.'  It  is  now  known  thai 
SMALMA.VESEH  [v''-],  «l«>  began  the  siege,  died  in 
723  B.C. ,  and  that  il  was  his  successor,  Snrgon  II.,  who 
actually  took  the  city  in  711.  Perhaps  the  death  of 
Sbalmaneser  may  account  for  the  length  of  the  si^e. 
It  b  natural  therefore  to  infer  from  the  accounts  in  2  K. 
that  Sorgon  introduced  tbe  (lirsi)  settlement  of  colonbts, 
and  this  is  definitely  slated  to  be  the  case  in  the  annals 
of  Saigon.*  With  regard  to  the  other  names,  most 
recent  critics  rightly  identify  Osnappar  with  ASur-bani- 
pol  TbcBccounts  are  further  »mplihed  if  Esar-haddon 
be  taken  as  a  cormplion  of  the  same  name,  due  to  the 
similarity  of  the  first  element  in  each  (see  .AsN.\Pl'Ea). 
We  shall  thus  have  two  colonisations,  the  first  by 
Saigon,  the  second  t^  Aiur-bani-pal.  As  to  Ihe  list  cif 
cities  from  which  the  colonists  were  drawn,  Scpharvaim 
should  no  doutit  be  the  Babylonian  Sjppar.  The 
cuneiform  account  expressly  states  that  Babylon,  Cuthah. 
suid  Sippai  opposed  Aiur-bani-pal,  and  it  would  be 
consislent  with  Assyrian  policy  10  deport  Ihe  inhabitants 
of  those  cities  to  the  distant  province  of  Samaria.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  altogether  an  unusual  step 
10  transfer  the  inhabitants  of  Hamath  or  of  Awa  (in 
Syria  ;  but  cp  Avvah)  10  a  neighbouring  district  See 
HahaTH.  Sargon  mac  indeed  have  brought  colonists 
from  Hamath,  which  he  reduced  in  720,  and  the 
combinaiion  of  the  two  sets  of  malcoutents  tnay  have 
led  to  tbe  necessity  of  bis  reducing  Samaria  for  the 
second  time  in  730  ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  a 
conjecture.  Il  is  for  more  consistent  with  the  facts  to 
suppose  (with  Winckler)  that  just  as  the  Deuleronomic 
redactor  has  combined  into  one  the  two  Assyrian 
kings,  and  inserted  a  long  passage  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  story,  and  imparted  to  the  whole  a  lone  hostile  lo 
the  Somariiiini.  so  he  has  combined  the  two  colonisa. 
lions  mto  one.  and  amplified  his  account  from  a  K. 
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H  passage  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
me  colonisation  of  Samaria.  The  Rabshakeh  is  there 
citing  instances  of  towns  which  have  fallen  before 
.Assyria,  so  that  Hamath.  Sepharvaim.  and  Ivvah  (see 
AvvAH)  are  quite  in  place  as  bdng  comparatively  close 
at  hand  and  therefore  the  more  likely  lo  appeal  to  Ihe 
inhabitanis  of  Jerusalem.  The  redactor's  view  was 
doubtless  based  on  a  confusion  of  Sippar  (in  Babylonia) 
with  Sephart.-iim  (In  Syria) :  see  Sephahvaiu.  From 
the  tublical  and  the  Ass)Tian  accounts  together  we  thus 
restore  the  history  as  follows :  Shalmancser  besieged 
Samaria  but  died  during  the  siege :  Sargon  took  the 
city  in  731.  deported  37,990  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
introduced  in  their  place  (?  in  71J)  colonists  from  other 
conqneTed  cities  :  in  /ao  the  country  had  to  be  subdued 
■gain  :  later  Aiur-banl-pal  further  colonised  the  country. 


I  Cp  Winckler,  Alllal.  Unl.  <nff. ;  »1h>  Eikj 
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The  resulting  population  was  called  by  the  gencnd 
name   Samaritan,       How   far   must    it   be  considered 

. ,   .,  _    foreign  (dXX»Y»iJt,   Lk.  ITifl)?     'If* 

88.  Poputation.  later'^Sa^ariulVsha™  alwaj-s  clain«Kl 
very  strongly  to  be  ^tc-  -jj.  regarding  Joseph  especi- 

Gen.  48i3|.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  Jews  deny 
ihem  any  right  10  the  name  of  Israel,  representing 
them  as  merely  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  (Culhxan) 
colonists.  The  truth  lies  midway.  It  is  now  gen- 
er.illy  admitted  that  the  deportation  under  Snrgon 
was  not  complete.  A  district  so  important  as 
Samaria  would  not  have  been  entirely  depopulated  by 

befel  Judah,  upwards  of  aoo.ooo  went  into  captivity.) 
The  number  undoubtedly  represents  the  persons  of 
importance  fincluding  the  priests),  who  alone  Mere 
likely  to  be  dangerous,  whilst  the  poorer  class  were  left 
as  before  and  the  inhabitanis  of  Ihe  outlying  towns  and 
villages  were  prob.tb1y  hardly  affecled.  This  seems 
indeed  lo  be  definitely  slated  by  Sargon,  though  the 
passage  is  not  very  clear.  The  account  in  a  K.  17  is 
written  from  Ihe  Jewish  point  of  view  ;  but  the  real  slate 
of  the  case  comes  out  in  Ihe  later  history—*./. ,  when 
Josiali,  a  century  afterwards,  put  down  idolatry  '  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria'  (aK.23i5i9/)  obviously  among 
Israelites  (cp  a  Ch.  346/.),  and  collected  money  for  the 
repair  of  Ihe  temple  from  '  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and 
of  all  the  remnant  of  Israel'  {ib.  v.  9).  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  thai  in  Nehemiah's  time,  (or  example, 
Ihe  popublion  of  the  district  of  Samaria  consisted  of 
(he  '  remnant  of  Israel '  with  an  admixture  of  foreigners. 
What  was  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements  to  one 
another  cannot  now  be  determined.  Nor  have  we  any 
means  of  knowing  how  far  Ihsy  were  intermixed,  and 
how  hi  llie  colonists  really  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
'God  of  the  Land.'  So  long  as  the  name  'Samaritan' 
meant  only  the  Inhabiunl  of  Samaria  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  it  no  doubt  included  all  the  mixed  popula- 
tion ;  but  when  Ihe  name  of  the  city  was  changed  the 
term  acquired  a  purely  religious  significance,  and  then 
probably  denoted  the  descendants  of  the  '  remnant ' 
together  with  such  of  the  colonists  as  had  lieeome 
proselytes  and  inlerniarried  with  Israel,  liul  it  was 
just  this  (perhaps  slight)  admiiture  which  gave  colour 
to  the  Jewish  taunt  implied  by  tbe  term  Cuthiean. 

As  to  Ihe  early  history  of  the  Samaritan  people,  wo 
have  Utile  information.  M'e  are  indeed  told  in  a  K. 
■1.  nit  17as  thai  thecounlry  was  infested  by  lions 

BC.  HUKiiy.  (jj^  ^^,_  j^  j^  j^  j  jg^_  ^yj  3  pestilence) 
and  that  the  inhabllanis  in  consequence  made  request 
to  ■  Ihe  king  of  Assyria '  for  a  priest  who  was  accordingly 
sent  to  ■  leach  them  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land. ' 
Josephus  says,  'some  of  Ihe  priests.'  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  original  reading  of  3  K.  17i7,  since 
Ihe  tern  still  preserves  the  strange  plurals  '  let  thrm  go 
and  dwell'  (larfp  laS.^).  The  idea  is  quite  in  keeping 
vrith  the  common  view  of  a  tutelary  deity  whose 
protection  wns  necessary  in  his  own  land  and  whose 
power  was  connected  with  and  restricted  to  it  Cp  a 
similar  incident  in  Ihe  story  of  Naaman.  a  K.Si?.  Il 
is  generally  thought  that  this  request  could  only 
have  been  made  by  the  foreign  colonists ;  but  since 
the  'remnant'  consisted  of  'the  poorer  sort,'  Ihe 
people  of  Ihe  land  (j-wn  oj)  who  in  R^binical  litcra- 
lure  are  proverl»ally  ignorant  of  the  law.  it  is  only 
natural  Ibat  ail  alike  should  require  a  teacher  who 
understood  the  technical iiies  of  Yahwi-worship.  So 
'  they  feared  Yahw*.  and  served  their  ow  n  gods 
(3  K.1733)-  However,  the  high-places  which  Josiah 
suppressed  need  not  hiive  been  idolatrous :  llity  may 
have  been  merely  unauthorised  Yahwi-shrines.  That 
■the  remnant'  joined  with  Judah  in  the  use  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  maybe  inferred  from 
a  Ch.  34  9  and  also  from  Jer.  41 )  where  il  is  mentioned 
4358 
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that  eighty  men  came  '  from  Shechem,  from  Sliiloh,  and 
from  Samaria'  (O make  tlieirofTerings  there (cpSuECHFM, 
j  3,  Shiloh,  §  a).  It  is  unlikely  thai  these  were  aposiale 
Jews  :  Ihey  cin  only  have  been  Samaritans. 

After  another  period  of  nearly  a  century,  during 
which  we  have  no  information  about  the  Samaritans, 
Ihey  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  a  return  of  Jews 
from  Babylonia  under  Cyrus,  when  Ihey  ask  to  be 
allowed  a  share  In  (he  building  of  the  new  temple — 
a  request  which  was  refused  (Uliral;),  It  is  usually 
consiilered  that  this  refusal  was  the  cause  of  a  mutual 
eslrnngement  and  an  implacable  haired  belween  the  two 
peoples.  There  can  be  little  doubl.  however,  thai  (he 
real  cause  was  something  deeper  and  went  back  farther 
than  this  mere  incident.  If  we  admit  the  presence  of  a 
strong  Israelltish  element  In  the  Samaritan  people,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  seeing  here  the  old  spirit  of 
opposition  belween  Israel  and  Judah,  always  r^dy  to 
In^k  out,  which  definitely  asserted  itself  under  Jero- 
boam,—the  refusal  lo  recognise  Judah's  claim  lo  a 
hegemony,  the  revolt  against  centralisation.  It  was 
based  on  a  difTerence  of  race,  an  incompatibility  belween 
N.  and  S. ,  and  was  more  political  than  religious.  No 
reason  isassigned  for  the  refusal:  the  Jews  do  not  charge 
their  '  adi-ersaries '  wilh  idolatry,  nor  even  with  heresy. ' 
Indeed  it  would  seem  thai  Israel  continued  lo  be  willing, 
and  were  allowed,  even  after  this,  to  join  in  Jewish 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  if  Ezraeii  is  to  be  so  understood. 

On  the  olher  hand  ihe  Jewish  policy,  while  purely 
patriotic,  was  rigidly  exclusive.  It  aimed  at  filing  the 
worship  of  YahwA  as  the  religion  of  Juiiah.  purifying 
it  from  all  foreign  elements,  and  making  Jerusalem  its 
headquarters.  Hence  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
they  should  allow  the  parlicipalion  of  a  race  whose 
devotion  lo  Jewish  ideals  was  open  lo  suspicion  and 
whose  origin  was  perhaps  mixed.     The  Jew  could 
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Samaritan;  bui,  as  we  see  from  Eira6ii  and  Jer.  4I4. 
there  was  no  barrier  of  ihe  kind  on  the  Samaritan  side. 
Only  when  Judah,  by  refusing  their  help,  proclaimed  an 
exclusive  policy,  did  a  political  separation  become 
inevitable,  and  it  then  became  necessary  for  the 
Samaritans  10  pursue  something  of  the  same  policy. 
No  doubt,  in  Iheir  condition  of  social  and  religious 
disorganisation,  (he  restoration  of  a  Jewish  slate  at 
Jerusalem  appearedan  imminent  danger,  and  accordingly 
we  find  them  endeavouring  by  truly  Oriental  intrigues 
to  prevent  first  the  building  of  the  temple  and  afterwards 
Ihe  erection  of  the  walls  (Eira44^  Neh.47^):  cp 
E2RA-NEHEU1AH,  g  lo.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful, 
and  matters  musl  have  continued  in  mttch  the  same 
(tale  of  political  separation,  with  a  good  deal  of 
individual  intercourse,  until  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Ml.  Gerizim,  which  madeShechcm  the  religious  centre 
of  Samaria  and  finally  rendered  re-union  impossible.' 
A  sanctuary  once  established  on  their  own  sacred 
mountain,  il  became  a  poinl  of  honour  to  refuse  to 
recognise  the  lemple  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the  Samaritan 
temple  we  have  no  mention  in  the  OT,  and  the  occasion 

According  to  Joseptius  (Aal.  il.  7a,  xi,  8j)  Ihe  satrap 
of  Samaria  under  Darius  Codomannus  (336-330)  was 
Sanb»lla(,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  lo 
Manasseh.  the  brother  of  Jaddus  ihe  Jewish  high 
priest.  Manasseh  was  ordered  by  the  elders  and 
Jaddus  either  to  give  up  his  foreign  wife  or  lo  renounce 
Ihe  priesthood,  and  thereby  Ihe  possible  succession  to 
Ihe  office  of  high  priesi.  He  thereupon  complained  to 
Sanbnllal,  who  urged  him  lo  migrate  lo  Samaria, 
promising  lo  get  him  established  there  as  high  priesi 
under  stale  protection,  and   to  biuld  a  (emple.      He 
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sanction  of  Alexander  ihe  Cjreat.     This  account  must 
however  be  received  with  caution. 
Whera  JoKphui  diOus  from  Nchcmiab  we  h  often  fiod  hiai 


On  the  olher  hand  ihe  sloiy  fils  on  very  well  to  the 

thai  Josephusconfounds  Darius  Nothus  with  Codomannus 
and  fills  oui  his  siory  accordingly.  Il  is  possible  ihat 
he  is  following  a  truslworihy  tradition  in  ascribing  Ihe 
foundation  of  the  temple  lo  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
thai  he  intenlionally  connects  with  it  Ihe  story  of 
Manasseh  in  order  to  cast  discredit  on  ihc  Samaritan 
religion  as  being  founded  by  a  renegade  priest.  Cp 
Sanballat,  We  may  therefore  pui  the  secession 
of  Manasseh  soon  after  432,  and  perhaps  accept 
Josephus'  account  Ihai  the  temple  was  buili  about  33a. 
The  Temple  continued  to  exist  till  laS  B.C.  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  in  pursuance  of  ihe 
same  exclusive  policy  noticed  above.  From  Ihe  time  ot 
Alexander,  Samaria  shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  its 
neighbours,  gradually  losing  any  political  importance 


The  ciiy  of  Samaria  was  embellished  by  Herod  the 
(ireal  and  renamed  Sebasie  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
The  temple  on  Mt.  Geriiim  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
as  a  reward  for  Samaritan  help  in  the  suppression  of 
Bar  Kokhba's  revolt.  But  such  favourable  trealntenl 
was  not  often  received  or  deserved  by  Ihem.  After 
Ihe  national  existence  of  Judah  had  been  destroyed 
under  Titus  and  Hadrian  the  animosity  of  ihe  Samaritans 
lumed  lowards  the  growing  power  and  claims  of  the 
Christians.  Their  excesses  were  repressed  by  Justinian 
with  a  severity  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
DurinslhemiddleageiDnlyicaiHrednoiicciDflheSiina  ' 


!cocds> 


of'l&nin'oro" 


.    .  .     «  Nablu-i  (" 
.,B7)  i^k,     -    ■ 


liTj)" 


in  of  Tud 

(ShwhemX-n. 

ut,  and  ptobibly  aW  ia 

rNabl.w'JshKheni).  ^'t^ 
'the  forty'  (familis)  have 

fii[oilir"b^lSh^'^th''Htk 
Ketni  to  be  felt  on  religious  groi 

i.  Saerti  tooks. — The  Samaritans  are  by  no  means  a 
Jewish  sect.     Though  Ihey  started  from  Ihe  same  point 
«a.]>o<itrlnB:  '*"=  development   of  their   resp«tive 
horf™.         systems  has  proceeded  on  independent, 
^^^  though  naturally  parallel,  lines.     Their 

only  sacred   book   is   the    Peniaieuch.   of   which   thej 
possess  a  recension  agreeing  essenliallv  wilh  the  Jewish 
(Massoretic)  text.     (See  Text  as-d  V"eksioss,  |  +5. } 
At  what  time  Ihey  lint  leceiveit  die  Pentateucb  ci 


lelbu 


•?>• 


Id  be  carried  t^  Mi 

Jie  lime  of  his  migialion  thiihet.    Ii  is  noi  probable  thai 

'bnl  (he  prieaily  coue  would  jiossess.  or  would  be  allowed 

10  po»ets,  a  coify  of  it  at  dut  tine.     If  then  MonuKh  tocA 

with  him  a.  book  of  (he  la*  as  pan  of  bu  priestly  equipaienl 

aboul  4W,  (hi»  would  expLiin  (he  feet  that  ibo  Saniaritans 

cisin,  bad  probably  been  attained  atwul  that  date. 

The  reason  why  the  Pentateuch  alone  of  Jewish  books 
was  taken  over  is  obvious.  The  TSrah  is  of  Ihe  highest 
importance,  not  for  its  historical  contents,  but  as  con- 
taining practical  rules  for  the  ritual  '  of  the  God  of  the 
land.'  and  ihe  Mdldklidk  or  regulations  by  which  the 
daily   '  walk '  of  Jew  and  Samaritan   alike  must   be 


h,  V_H^'\^»VH^ 
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gnveraed.  These  Ihings  alone  are  of  vital  imponance  ; 
mailers  of  iailh  aad  tbeoredcal  docirine  are  secondary. 
Moreover,  bvcd  among  Ihe  Jews,  Ihe  other  books  had 
tux  yet  acquired  ihe  aulhorily  which  they  possessed  at 
a  later  time.  Having  once  accepted  the  Torah,  the 
Sajna.ritan5  followed  its  injunctions  with  a  rigidity  recog- 
Dised  even  by  Ihe  Jews.  For  enanipie.  in  Jn.  4B  the 
disciples    went    into   a    Saniarilan    city   to    buy   food. 

in  B.  9  probably  refers  lo  the  asking  of  t>  favour,  and 
the  following  comment  is  a  later  gloss.  At  a  later  lime 
Jewish  opinion  becnme  more  hostile,  and  various 
charges  were  laid  against  them,  mostly,  it  would  seem, 
without  foundation.  '  He  that  eateth  bread  of  a 
Culb^ean  is  as  one  that  eateth  swine's  flesh.'  They 
were  accused  of  worshipping  a  dove  and  a  god  .Ashlnii 

probable  from  what  we  know  of  them  otherwise  ;  the 
blter  is  due  to  a  malicious  misunderstanding  of  the 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  nop  {tskma.  'the  name') 
which  they  everywhere  substitute  for  mn".  just  as  the 
Jews  read  Tm  (and  earlier  opn).  from  motives  of  rever- 
ence. But  while  holding  closely  to  the  Levitical  law  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  ^maritans  did  develop 
theoretical  dodrine,  based  upon  Ihe  TOrih,  if  not 
derived  from  it  The  earliest  evidence  for  anything  of 
the  kind  is  contained  in  Jn.  4. 

iL   Euhatoli^. — The  belief  in  a  Messiah  is  already 
established,  in  Jn.  4,  and  frum  later 
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relumt '  or  (more  probjibly)  '  he  « 
autided  on  Di.  IS  ij.  He  will  br 
nOui  (.ifnjB),  which  hat  luinl  si 
ored  the  taberDBcle  to  Shtloh,  A 


4A.  EMhatology. 

'The  MenLih  u  called 

rsicns'  and  the  belief  t 

the  Khlun  ofEli  who  n 
ai  tbe  lume  probably  \ 

lie  Lord'on  Mi'.  C ,  _     _. 

The  chief  external  information  on  such  points  is  in 
tbe  writings  of  the  Chrbtian  fathers,  who  assert  that  the 
Samaritans  did  not  believe  in  angels,  the  resiureclion, 
or  a  future  life.  These  statements  are  due  partly  to  a 
confusion,  and  partly  lo  a  disregard  of  the  development 
cf  tbeolc^ical  speculation,  since  we  know  from  native 
sources  that  all  these  doctrines  were  held  at  least 
from  the  fourth  century  onward.  Nevertheless  the 
patristic  account  very  probably  resis  on  a  basis  of 
genuiDe  tradition. 

If  tbe  Samarilani  acquired  iheir  law  and  their  prieilly  system 
about  ty  B.C.,  Ihey  no  doubl  loak  over  wiih  them  Ihe  ki  of 
bellels  current  at  ihe  time  in  Jeruulem.     But  in  the  fifth  cenlury 

Samaiiuns,  being  e»enully  coniervuive,  probably  •developed 
doctrine  more  «lowly  ihiui  Ihe  profEreftHve  Pharisaic  mny  in 

JiHln.     (Cp  ESCHATOLOCV,  |  ,;.) 

Tbe  native  literature,  from  which  alone  we  can  safely 
judge  of  the  beliefs  of  tbe  Sam.-iritans.  begins  only  in 
the  fourth  century  A.D. .  and  we  then  Rnd  them  in  full 
possession  of  those  doctrines  which  Ihe  Christian  fathers 
denied  lo  them.  It  would  therefore  seem  thai  the 
patristic  account  perpetuates  a  tradition  which  had 


been  i 


In  the 


turgies 


frequent  references  are  made  to  the  TibSb.  Closely 
connected  wiih  that  belief  is  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
Judgment,  which  shall  be  after  the  death  of  the  TdhSb. 
wb«i  [he  righteous  shall  go  into  the  garden  of  Eden. 
and  the  wicked  be  burned  with  fire. 


The  fiill  eiprevion  is 

■he  Muioretlc  'k.    The 

■n^  the  ri;ht«w  is  iwi  I 

tmM  and  tbe  final  judnne 


here  IheSamaHtan 
Aaraclerofthefuii; 
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as  clear.  It  has  often  been  said  dial  angels  were  con- 
,  ,  ,  sidered  merely  as  aspects  of  the  divine 
M.  Angau.   energy,   virluus  dii.   and   this  view  was 

supported  with  much  ingenuity  by  Reland.     It  is  indeed 

are  often  mentioned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  were  considered  as  the  names  of  real 
persons,  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  supposing  the 
Samaritan  mind  capable  of  any  more  abstract  concep- 
tion. In  their  Targum  an  angcl  is  regularly  introduced 
instead  of  the  name  of  God  wherever  it  is  possible  so 
to  avoid  anthropomorphism.  Man  is  formed  in  the 
image  of  tbe  angels,  and  it  is  an  angel  who  spoke  with 
Moses  from  Ihe  bush.  This  is  only  one  instance,  out 
of  many,  of  Iheir  S[»rilual  conception  of  God.  He  is 
eternal,  without  beginning,  without  a  companion.  He 
uttered  a  word  without  a  mouth  and  the  world  was 
created  from  nothing.     He  rested  o 


t  from 


ssibly  0 


0  Ihe  u 


approachable  allribuies  of  God  we  find  prayers  ofiered 
through  the  mediation  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
of  Joseph,  the  seventy  elders,  the  holy  angels,  and  more 
especially  of  Moses.  Thus  the  development  of  Samaritan 
theology  corresponds  in  Ihe  main  with  Ihe  development 
of  Jewish  belief,  by  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  some 
respects  influenced. 

ill.  Ml.  Giriiim. — The  essential  points  of  diflerence 
were  with  regard  to  Moses  and  Ml.  Geriiim.  Moses  is 
4^.  OMitlm.  "■/  ""'>'  P™P''"  »"<1  -ipostle  of  God. 
»■•"—■■  pf  miraculous  hmh,  destined  from  the 
creation  to  reveal  the  law  to  Israel.  In  Dl34io  ihe 
Samaritans  read  c^p-  k^  for  op  kS,  and  on  this  ground 
admit  no  later  prophets.  From  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  most  insurmounlatile  difference  was  the 
Samaritan  reverence  for  Ml.  Geririm.  It  is  called  the 
'blessed  mountain,'  'the  house  of  God,'  and  is  re- 
tbe  place  which  Yahwi  chose  lo  place  his 


name  then 
On  Gni 


Adar 


Kill  shown  the  tiiei  of  i 

Sclh,  Ihe  alur  built  by  Noah  afiei 
liar  on  which  Abraham  wai  abaul  to  sacril 
luds  off  was  ihe  ihickct  in  which  Ihetamw 
lii  >pol  afterwarcU  iioad  the  Holy  of  Holiei 
!aivli.    On  Geniim,  too,  are  the  Hones  bro 


llby 


ir  Ebal),  a 


«  (Dl.  l: 


dihe 


4«.  liuUttitlMki.  : 


With  regard  to  Ihe  belief  in  angels  the  case  is  quili 


iv.   Pritslhood  and  fistivah. — The  priestly  family  of 
the  house  of  Aaron  died  out  in  1634  A.D.,  and  the  office 
;ld  by  Levites  of  a  younger 
vho  do  not  bear  the  title  of 
'high  priest'  (,131  nnz).      The  festivals  obseri'ed  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Jews  in  so  lar  as  they  are 
authorised  by  Ihe  Pentateuch.      They  do  not  therefore 
keep  Purim,  nor  any  of  the  later  and  more  specially 
Jewish  ceremonies,  such  as  HUnukkah  or  the  9th  of 
Ab.       Half-yearly,    sixty    days    before    Passover   and 
Tabernacles  respectively,  they  keep  the  assembly  (mc». 
alsoan  astronomical  term,  '  conjunction  ')  of  those  feasts, 
'   when  every  mati  pays  to  the  priest  a  half  shekel,  and  a 
I    calendar  for  the  ensuing  six  months  is  fixed.      The  Pass- 
I    over  is  still  celebrated  by  the  offering  of  sacrifice  on  Mt. 
I    Geriiim.       Tbe  whole   congregation    assembles  before 
I    dawn  at  Ihe  door  of  the  synagogue,  and  then  proceeds 
I    in  pilgrimage  (Ihe  meaning  they  attach  to  Ihe  term  :n, 
!    hajj)  up  the  mountain,  where  specially  selected  lambs 
i   are  sacrificed,  baked  entire  for  some  hours  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  then,  at  sunset  (c'3'^^  |*a).  eaten 
in  haste.      Then  follow  the  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread,    on    tbe   last    of   which    Ihey  again    make    the 
pilgrimage.     The  day  of  Pentecost  is  kept  as  the  anni- 
versary of  Ihe  giving  of  the  law.     For  these,  as  well  as 
for   Neui-  Year,    the   day  of  Atonement,   Ihe   feast    of 
Tabernacles,    and    many    minor    occasions,    there    ftrij 
special  services,  besides  the  ordinary  prayers  for  Sabbath, 
There  are  also  services  for  circumcision  {which  must  be 
I    performed  on   the  eighth  day,   even    though    it   be   a 
I   Sabbath),  for  marriage,  and  for  burial. 
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lothe  acc15  nlleged  to  have  exisied  among    ' 

leounls  are  confused,  and  there  seems  to    ■ 
of  them  In  the  native  litemlure. 


Wilh  regar 
facls.     The  : 


6a,  Ulerstim : 

'tS^  MT7""'ir«m  bi^iirk,;™  i; 

IBIJIU),  Europe  from  a  copy  brought,  lo- 
gelher  wilh  the  Targum.  from  Dnmascus  by  the  great 
traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  in  1616,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library.  The  text  was  puHished  in  the 
/■am  PolrglatI  from  which  it  was  aflerw,irds  copied 
by  Walton,  and  its  variations  from  the  MT  gave  rise 
ti>  the  keenest  controversy.  The  question  is  by  no 
means  settled  yet,  nor  can  it  be  so  until  we  have  a 
thoroughly  critical  edition  of  the  text.  The  many 
paas;Lges  in  which  the  Samaritan  agrees  wilh  the  Septua- 
gini  against  the  Miissoretic,  show  that  a  study  of  it  is 
important.  The  MSS  are  many,  mostly  dated,  but  nol 
of  great  age. 
^"         ly  in  the  «ynagoffu«  at  Ff  ahlus  is  renrded  with  Enat 


n,  IhirK 


Several  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  were  made. 
1.   Perhaps  it  was  translated  into  Greek.     tJ  Zomo- 
panicir  b  quoted  by  ihe  early  fathers ;  but  v,-e  have 


3.  It  was  translated  into  Samaritan  proper,  a. 
amaic.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  Tar^un 
its  frequently  close  resemblance  to  Onkelos.  Unti 
s  fact   has   been  thoroughly  investigated   the  mos 


s  Ihe  common 
language  of  Ihe  people,  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
reduced  to  writing  independenily.  and  with  local  varia- 
tions, in  Samaria  (probably  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D. )  and  in 
B.ib>'loii.  It  was  brought  to  Europe,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  161&,  and  first  printed  in  Ihe  Parii  Polyglot/. 
MSS  of  it  are  very  scarce,  since  the  language  died  out 
before  the  eleventh  century,  and  copies  were  no  longCT 
multiplied. 


otthen 


ThcM 


nd  llK  CO 


j-cl  definitely  lettled  even  in  the  be; 

anthTDp'miarphiAm)'    it  Kcini  to  be  by 
»ived  inlerpoSations  at  a  '"   ~ 


Kb.  ChrouielM.  , 


forEoerly  suppOKd  id  be  specially  Samaritan. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  translation  into  Arabic  is 
obscure.  It  was  perhaps  made  by  Abulhasan  of  Tyre 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  revised  early  in  the  thir- 
tcenlh  century  by  Abu  Said.  There  are  many  good 
MSS  of  iL  The  translator  apparently  made  use  of  the 
Jewish  Arabic  version  by  Saadiah  Gaon. 

(i)  A  Book  of  Joshua,  in  Arabic,  giving  the  history  of 
Israel  (i.e.,  Ihe  Samaritan:!)  from  the 
e  of  Joshua  to  the  (butih  century 
A.D.  Jt  isacompnation,  dating  perhaps  from  Ihe  tliir- 
loenih  century.  As  history  its  value  is  very  small,  since 
it  consists  mostly  of  fabulous  stories  of  Ihe  deeds  of 
Joshua,  whilst  its  later  chronology  is  of  the  wildest. 
{a)  El.TOlideh.  in  Samaritan -Hebrew  wilh  an  Arabic 
Iraosl.iiion.  It  contains  the  hislory  (or  rather  annals) 
froni  Adam  to  the  presenl  time.  The  original  part 
of  il  is  ascrihed  to  Eleaiar  b.  Amram  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
various  writers  from  lime  to  time.  The  hislory,  if  used 
4163 
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ttiih  caution,  is  generally  trustworthy,  especially  for  the 
period  just  precedmg  the  dale  of  each  several  aulhot. 
(ajThechronicleofAbulfalhwrilien,  in  Arabic,  in  1355 
A.  o. ,  is  a  compilation  from  earlier  works.  By  a  com- 
parison of  these  iwo  (El-taUdeh  and  Abulfath)  il  is 
possible  10  anive  at  a  tolerably  tmslwonhy  account  of 
the  Samaritan  families  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  com- 
mentaries and  theological  works  there  b  a  considerable 
number  in  MS  ;  but  very  little  has  been  published. 


:.bj-a 


n  tlui  Mitbna. 


twoli*  of  lh(  OT  and  tr 

Marlfab  on  ibe  PoiUKii.  ., ..., 

of  .MoHcs  in  Ar;ibic.  and  a  commentary  by  Ibrahim  'of  the  sons 
of  Jatob,'  from  which  exlracli  ]an  been  given  by  13tlgei. 

The  liturgies  form  a  very  large  and  important  branch 
of  Ihe  literature.  I'he  earliest  pieces  which  can  be 
■•  TK—rfu  daled  with  any  certainty,  are  those 
80.  U^glM,  ^  ^,^^^  and  Amram,  composed  in 
Aramaic  iu  the  fourth  century  A.n,  at 
Ihe  instance  of  Baba  Rabba.  a  shdkh  of  some  eminence 
in  his  time,  who,  according  to  El-Tolldeh,  restored  the 
services  of  the  synagogue.  These  are  called  pur  eX' 
uIUhc*  Ihe  Defter  or  ■  book."  The  later  portions  are  in 
Samaritan- Helirew  moslly  of  Ihe  fourteenth  and  subse- 
quent cenluries  down  to  the  present  time.  MSS  of  the 
later  liturgies  are  very  numerous. 

Finally,  there  are  several  letters  in  existence,  written 
by  Samaritans  10  scholats  in  Europe.  The  fint  of 
th,>se.  in  1589,  WHS  an  answer  to  one  from  Jos.  Scaligcr ; 
othurs  were  addressed  to  Huntington,  Ludolf,  De  Sacj', 
Kautisch  (in  1834).  and  recently  to  the  present  writer. 

The  Samaritan  language  proper  is  a  dialed  of  V^'eslero 
Aramaic  as  commonly  spoken  in  PalestiTie.  aiHl  is  found 

Bi  Lmfmct.  !!■  "1*  "^^^^  ^^  *"  **"  ^''" 

••M»6""»»  hturgies.  Il  may  best  be  compared 
with  the  .Aramaic  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  with 
Paleslinian  Kyrinc.  The  -Culha^n'  words  formerly 
Supposed  to  be  fouiK]  in  it,  have  been  shown  by  Kohn 
to  be  mostly  corruptions  of  good  Aramaic  forms. 
The  native  dialed  probably  began  to  be  supplemented 
by  Arabic  soon  a^r  the   Mohammedan  conquest  of 

the  tenlh  century,  although  used  (or  ritual  purposes. 
From  that  time  onward  Arabic  has  lieen  the  language 
■  ■     '    '     ordinary  life  and  for  literary  purposes. 
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have  been 

Peligltll,  .«4S, 
"'     -      ,Ptnta- 


e.  ffiblio-  and  Ihe  Loiu/Bn  P^whtl,  i6;j ;  Bbyi 
XtnSXS.    Irfiia  Sam.   i;9i>  Jin   Hgiuie  dura<       ,  ,    . 
"     '"'      Di  Pnt.  Sam.  tn/nMf,ii,i;  Bargis,  A'../k< mr 
tUux/ragmenii  .  -  .,  lB6s;  Kc^n,  Pt  Pent.  SaiK.y  TS65. 

'olygloit 


(T.-iigum  teitwith  apparalus  crillcu');  Nutt.  Fr 
Jil«.  Targum,  lSj*(»«  iil»  appendi.  10  BrUI  af. 
D.  vmimii  Sam.  indolt,  ii,7  ;  Kahle,   Ttjrl. 


if-n 


.tt-76. 


u[iSi):'T^Mb'T'tfSama^iW>ursAranir.TfMJ^^^ 
lasS  (pan  of  Ihe  lame):  Munk.  nri  Sam.  Alan/ok  Ersdi- 
luHg.  ..,  ,890  (pan  of  Ihe  same):  Heidenheim.  Sir  Camm. 

with  caution): 'EniDerich,  /fai'iiera/in/,  pt.  L,  1897  (part  of 
Ihe  >aine) ;  Hildesheiner,  D/i  Sam.  Afanai  Bucit  d.  WmJtr, 
189S  (wild  corRdiwit  of  Heidenheim). 

1.  TlutliiekaL—Oti.  Dt  Sam.  Ilurkgia.  iSii;  Kirchbdm, 

lalral.iHii/:  Talm.  dt  Sam.,  tiKi  ^B  Htbn-^Y,  \jAma,  Dii 

Sam.  Limndm  ifBsIt,  trans,  in  Heidenheim'i  Vurtcljakrt- 

lehrifl,  4  1B4  ^  ;  Taglichl,  D'n  KnihXtr  all  Beirhailittr  da 

4261 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


SA 


■TUS 

Traililiattn,  i3B8',  Coho. 


Dii  i^arAaik-GeutVt  1 S99 ;  Morgan 

Eur.  \.\  iS^t,  r4-«liicd  by  Kirdiheim.  cf.cil.;  Heidcnhcim't 
iirrirljaliriiihrifl,  tattim,  nnd  Du  Sam.  Lilurgii,  1881,  ele. 

£I>.VG  l^iSi;  RAupapatt,  La  Lihi'rl' Sam.,  igoo. 

lii.  Hiittrical  and  Gtatr^—la-STisoW.  Ctmmmlarii  in 
kitl.  mlii  Snm..  1D1&.  ind  CArMBfim  ^nn.  .  .  .  lit.  tcnur. 
.  iS6a:  Vilonr,  AbnIfiUld 

P^yneSmii'   ""-"—  '* '  ■■-- 

n  RcidcDhi 

A':ali^M,  Ota.    TIm  fcttt- 

iBji  (cultectcdWDeSicy).    Hamaki 

Gtii'kit^ntu.S).    Kiuusch.'Ein  l ^ 

Jj-kub'  (Ln  ZDPl'i).  AlmkviH.  'Ein  sun.  Yintf  m  KOnig 
Ov:u^ {Skri/ifrntFifnaM/ K.  Hvmanistiika  I'ftmjkafHam- 
/taidet  i  Ufiala,  i  9).  Knobel.  ZurGrickickli  iL  Sam.  (cimct, 
1S47)-.  Baigis,  Z<i  Sam.  dt  Nathan,  iS;;  ;  Milb,  1  krtt 
Matllu'  Rllidixt  al  .Vahliu.  liU;  Appfl,  Qiursliotui  dt 
nhuiiam.,  1S74:  Nult,  .1  SktUk  1/ Sam.  Ililltiy,  1874  (an 
xiCEllcatgininJiiccounI).  Fri;udenl&al,//<aw(i'>ii':t(5f>uyn, 


nilh,  •  The  Sun.  Oiton.  of  Abu'l  F»lah ' 
'    -  ■    yu'UI}a\yt«^krifl.tv\ff.  »kA 
.  'Chroniqn  Sam.'  in  jiurnal 

,  Aumerkinfcii  ovtf  de 

r.  trom  Archil/ vear  Ktr». 


\.  Lhv^iilic;    Cnutllgi,    Leiiisn    ffift 
•tma'^e/rhiSam.laHgi^.B.d.iitiif.    ''. 


iam..ar^6.  Sikrifti> 


tbt!  Yak 


OMckE.  Uitir 

LDd  »).  ia6i: 

lS68  {Aihand- 


•aligfii  i/Mnntacriftt:  for  Ihe  Bodkian  Library  i« 
'licntol  Cauloeue  of  IJrtT  vHih  Efae  correciioru  in  pi.  iL 
11  and  I>uH>j  and  in  Ncnbauer'i  Calaltgnt  if  Ikt 
MSS.  18B6.  fwihi  Britiih  MuHom.  Ci.  Margnliouih'i 
Ht  Lislo/lki  Htl'rrmattdSam.  MSS.tf^iVLbt.  fuU 
e  is  in  nrogiai).  For  Paris  [Zottnhtrg'!)  CaliUerni 
9  Ilrt.   tiSam.  (Paru,   ,eH|.      For  Si.  Petersbu^, 


BAMiTITB  (c&MATOC  [BA])  iEs<l.»34  =  EiralO«a 
SAHEinS,  RV  Samaiu  (c&m&ioc  [A])  t  Esd.  9ii 


SAMELLTOB  |ci«e\\ioc  [B])  i  Esd-  2.6  RV  = 
Eira  iaSHiMSHAi. 

SAMQAE-NEBO  innJDD  mlh  BH.,  Gins.,  nol 
^3r-D ;  cftMartje  [BK]'.  -rie  [A],  -i  [Q],  -p  [Q"w]), 
apparenlly  a  Babylonian  name  (Jer.  SSj).  According 
lo  .'v.-hrader  ihe  words  are  Hebraisetl  from  !iimgir-nab6. 
•be  Btniious,  Ncbo'  {Ar.4  7^,  4,6);  but  Giesehtechl  con- 
joclurea  a  corruplion  of  ^  ibp  iar-mag,  equivalent  lo 
:c  -1.  ral-mag,  which  implies  virtual  ditlography.      ~ 


Th.i 


U   bcfOK 


»jX     Rtad  iherefbre  *  i 


«*    R«d 


C{£eeSARSllCHlM), 
bably  is,  thai  the  editor  haU  a  cominl 
i  in  vain  lo  nuke  Babylonian  namei 
U)  mighl  umc  fiom  3^1,  Nodae 
ll-  Sarbechih  (f.f.)  was  Iherefort 
nil  has  taken  Ihe  place  of  'W' (beforf 
id  Ihc  prince  of  Nodah '  (one  of  lh( 


SAMI.  RV  SaU  (c&Bei  [A],  om.  B)  i  Esd.5>S  = 
Eini  24>  Shobai. 
SAMIS  (cOM6€lC  [BA])   I  Esd.  934  =  Eiral038, 

8AHLAH  (n^^,  in  Gen,  caAama  [A],  camaAa 
'^],  A&AMA,  caAma  [t]l,  cau\a  [M  ;  in  Ch.  camaa 
[A  ;  If  in  !■.  ji],  (aBaa  [Ml :  "he  fifth  tkiomiie  kin^, 
Geii,36ii6/  iCh.l4?/  See  Masrekaii.  The  evl- 
dcDce  oHered  by  Prof  Sayee  {Hibi.  Leti.  54.  n. )  for 
a  connection  lieiwccn  Samlah  and  Seinirle  is  unsound 
(ep  Title,  Th.  T,  1B90,  p.  96},  Ceyonti  reasonable 
doubt  we  should  rend  Salmnh  (see  Salmah,  and 
SuLOMOK.  S  i)-     Was  ihis  king  of  the  Salniieaii  race? 


8AIC0S  (CAMOC.  I  Macc.1513  Acts  20is).  The 
third  in  size  of  ihe  four  large  islands  (Lesbos,  Chios. 
-  n.___„i,„  Samos,  and  Cos)  which  lie  off  the 
*■  ^1^^^^  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  all  appear. 
•ndhUtory.  i^g  ;„  the  narrative  of  Pauls  jo^ 
Samos  lies  at  Ihe  mouth  of  ihe  bay  of  Ephesus,  into 
which  the  Cayster  flows,  and  so  midway  between 
Ephesus  and  Miletus  by  the  sea  route.  It  gained  iu 
name  from  the  line  of  '  lofly  broken  summits '  (so 
described  by  Tojer,  hland,  of  llu  A^.gtan.  157  /,) 
runntng  from  E.  to  W.  through  Ihe  tsland  ;  lor  die 
name  Samos  means  '  heighl '  (^tr.  346.  crd^Kivt  ^xrlXoin' 
t4  Df^.  Cp  id.  457,  and  see  Samothbace).  The 
highest  point,  ML  Kirki  (anc.  Kerkeleus)  is  47^5  ft. 
high,  a  conspicuous  feature  from  all  the  surrounding 
blands.  Between  the  eastern  eiiremily  of  the  island 
(Cape  Colonna,  ane.  Poseidium)  and  Ihe  long  well- 
wooded  ridge  of  Mycale  on  the  mainland  (Herod. 
1 148)  Ihere  is  a  narrow  ■  mar.ne  pass '  about  one  mile 
in  width  ;  Ihis  strait  was  the  scene  of  Ihe  Cireek  victory 
over  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  in  479  B.C.  (Herod. 
9.oo/t, 

The  Siunians  at  an  early  period  were  distingtiished 
for  their  maritime  enterprise  (cp  Paus,  vi.  2$) ;  il  was  a 
Samian  who  first  ventured  through  the  pillars  of 
Herakles  into  the  ueslemocean  (Herod.  4199;  cpThuc. 
I13:  Plin.  HNlyj).  Samian  pOMer  and  splendour 
reached  their  highest  pitch  under  the  so. called  tyrani 
Polycrales  {c.  S33-S»a  B.C.)  who  made  the  island  for  a 
short  lime  the  mistress  of  the  eastern  /Egean.  At  this 
period  Samoi  had  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt  (Herod.  2178).  She  produced  oil  in  abundance  j 
but  her  wine  was  not  of  Ihe  best  quality  (Sir.  637). 
Her  trade  was  largely  in  pottery  (cp  Plin,  HNZhifi, 

the  island  (i  Mace.  I61}) ;  and  they,  and  the  Samians 
generally,  enjoyed  the  liberality  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
with  Agrippa  waf  in  the  island  in  14  A.D,  (Jos.  AnI. 
xvL  2i ;  BJ  \.  21  II,  Tit  (it  AiwItHO  4  "Laiiiim  iaptit). 
In  Paul's  lime  Samos  was  a  Uhera  civilas  (Plin.  HN 
637;  Dio  Cass,  ,549)  in  the  Province  of  Asia  by  ihe 
lavour  of  Augustus :  Vespasian  deprived  il  of  Ibis  privi- 
lege (Suet.   Vcsp.  8}. 

The  Island  and  its  chief  town  bore  the  same  name. 
The  town  (now  Tigani)  lay  on  the  SE.  shore,  whereas 

.  __  the  modern  capital.  Valky.  is  on  the  N.  of 
~b~lr.u  '■he  island.  The  question  of  the  meaning 
niereno*.  ^^  ^^  ^.^^  j„  ^^  account  of  Paul's  voyage 
is  difliciili(cp  the  case  of  Chios,  Acts20is).  In  neither 
caseapparentlydidiheshipsiopatlht  town  or  its  harbour 
itself,  nor  did  Paul  land,  '  The  ship  evidently  stopped 
every  evening.  The  reason  lies  in  Ihe  wind,  which  in  the 
£gean  during  the  summer  generally  blows  Irom  the  N., 
Iirginning  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  ;  in  the 
late  afternoon  il  dies  away  ;  al  sunset  there  is  a  dead 
calm,  and  thereafter  a  gentle  S.  wind  arises  and  blows 
during  Ihe  night'  (Ramsay.  St.  Paul  Ihe  TravtlUr. 
193).  It  stopped  at  a  point  opposite  Chios  (KarurT^ 
aa^r  drriicpti  S(of,  'came  .  .  .  over  against,'  EV). 
i.i.,  probably  in  the  strait  between  Chios  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  Cape  Argennum  on  the  opposite  main- 
land. Next  morning  [hey  Mnick  across  to  Samos 
making  a  cottrse  either  E,  of  S. ,  to  Ihe  western  extremity 
of  that  tsland,  by  the  Gnat  Bogkai  (so  Ramsay,  l.t.). 
or  more  easterly  across  the  Caysirian  Hay  lo  the  eastern 
ejitremity  of  the  island,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  Ullli 
Bogkat  or  strait  of  Mycale.  In  either  case,  the  failur« 
of  Ihe  breeze  from  Ihe  N.  found  them  at  Trogjllium 
(the  reference  10  which  should  undoubtedly  be  retained 
from  DHLP  :  see  TrogvlLIUM),  and  there  is  no  need 
to  understand  Samos  10  tie  the  lirum,  and  not  rather  ibe 
island  merely  ;  for  the  Greek  word  translated  'arrived 


1  Cp  VulE- 


U.45g,  testa  de  Samiis  terrs. 


jogle 


SAUOTHRACB 

«t '  {wapt^Xoiitr.  so  AV  ;  '  touched  al.'  RV)  daes  not 
n<?C(?SSi)riLy  imply  stoppage  or  landing  at  the  harlwur  of 
Snnius.  Probably  it  was  this  erroneous  idea  thai  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  omission  o(  the  reference  to 
Trogyllium  :  for  ihe  distance  betu-ecn  the  town  of  Samoa 
and  the  anchorage  of  Trogyllium  {5  m-.  according  to 
Sirabo  636)  is  too  smnll  to  make  a  distinct  slage  of  (he 


need 


Hcied  to 


ipending  the  night  at  anchor. 

out  niigni  inaicate  a  snori  stop  occurring  during  (he 

final  run  between  Samos  and  Miletus  ;  but  the  order  of 

the  words  seems  to  be  opposed  10  that  interpteutiion. 

w.  J.  w. 

SA1I0TBKA.CE   RV,  AV  SamothnoU  (camo- 

Op&KH.  Aclsl6ii).  The  two  conspicuous  features  of 
the  Thracian  sea  arc  Mt.  Athos  and  Ihe  island  of 
Samoihracs.  The  island  is  described  as  a  'huge 
boulder  planted  in  the  sea,'  lowerinE  above  Imbros 
and  conspicuous  from    the  Thracian   and   the  Asiatic 

Honer,  who  cilli  tfaeiilud  the '  Thracian  Samos.' d«crib« the 
ital  orPoseidDo  on  iu  lopoKSI  pak  ovcrlooUine  'all  Ida.  with  the 
city  or  Priam  and  ibe  >hi|ii  of  the  Achcaiu '  (ll,  13 11,  uilnf  iw' 
uforanfc  topv^^  la^vt  vAif^tfinif  ^pqiV^ifc  a-r-K  cp  Vcrg- 
^K.  Ixaa.  Thniciamqia  Samurn,  ffwr  *■«<  Samclhracia 
ji»-/ii»-;Sirabo,  J31,  frg.  jo,  im^tmUi  'ia^t»f4'^  £wwt  r^iv).^ 

So  excellent  a  sailing-mark,  placed  also  at  a  convenient 
distance  in  the  passage  from  Ihe  Asiatic  to  the  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  shores  was  certain  to  arrest  attention. 
The  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  from  Ttoas  (Actsl6ii} 
'ran  before  Ihe  wind'  ((iWrfpoftiJiroMn'.  'came  with 
[RV  '  made']  a  sliajght  course')  to  the  island,  passing 
probably  to  the  E.  of  Imbros,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Mythonais  reef  which  lies  ofT  the  coast  of  Lemnos. 
Although  the  island  possesses  several  good  anchorages, 
it  has  no  good  harbour  (t*/  imporiuotiiiitHa  amitium. 
is  its  description  by  Bin.  HN  4ij).  'Hie  safest 
landing-place  is  near  the  promontory  Acroteri  ai  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  probably  ihe 
ancient  anchorage  Demetrion,  in  which  Paul's  vessel 
may  have  speni  the  night  at  anchor.  The  old  capital 
(now  Palicopali\  is  on  the  northern  side.  The  voyage 
to  Macedonia  thus  occupied  two  days  {v.  it),  whereas 
the  reverse  journey  on  a  subsequent  occasion  took  five 
days  (Acts 20 6). 

la  history  Samothrace  is  chiefly  famous  as  Ihe  main 
seat  of  Ihe  worship  of  Ihe  Cabiri  and  Ihe  religious 
mysteries  connected  therewith.  The  Calnri  were 
known  10  the  Greeks  as  'the  Great  Gods.'  and  were 
probably  pre-Hellenic  and  in  the  main  of  Semitic 
origin,  llieir  worship  was  of  great  celebrity  and  lasted 
to  a  very  late  time.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
his  wife  Olympias  were  initiated  into  the  Cabiri  mysteries 
(Plut.  Alex.  9).  After  Delos.  Samothrace  numbered 
more  votaries  than  any  other  spot  in  the  jBgean  (see 
Herod,  251;  Ansloph.  Pai,  377;  Tac.  Ann.  2m}. 
The  cult  was  in  full  vigour  in  Paul's  time,  ll  was 
owing  to  its  celebrity  thai  Samothrace,  which  belonged  to 
Ihe  Thracian  kingdom,  became  a  free  stale  when  Thrace 
was  reduced  10  a  province  in  46  A,  D.  by  Claudius  (cp 
Tac.  mst.\it\ 

Lilrratun.-CarMt.  Haii»r,  and  Nlgmjinn.  Arch»al,>f:isclu 
(/,(™«-*-^,«/.Sa™.M™*r  (Vienna,  xin  ^.Y.  Con«. 
Riht  aufdiK  Imiln  da  Thrakialtin  Miirii  (1660).  Popular 
accouni  in  To.«,  tsloHdi  s/lkt  Mgtati.  310./         W.  J.  W. 

SAHPSAMES  (cftM-f*KH  [A].  camh-Amh  [«V], 

lamptrua  [whence  EV™*-  LAMPsAcfsJ,  sanuania  [Vg.]) 
a  locality  mentioned  first  in  a  list  of  peopli 


c.  15 13 


^height!  cpSlT»bo,34«,i«liio«iii*»vn*S^  Tfm 
Semitic  oHgin.  '  'The  Sanothrocinn  coini  ate  all 
10  the  [ime  of  Ale.ander.     On  an  ImpeTial  coin  of 

ccurt  the  remarkable  inKiiplion  Icuiuii'  in  Spun. 


But  some  better  known  people  or  place  is  surely  meant. 
The  reading  ira^^m}  (cp  Vet.  Lsl. )  is  almost  certainly 
■  '  dilHculty 


ll  in  identifying  Sampsame  (so 

raes). 

SAMSON  {f«ffpl?,  Simldn.  I. 


imp. 


1.  8M1T  of  \ 


■solar';   the   MT 
of  6,    CiMVUN 
[HAL] ;  cp  SamSinv  [Hilprecht]).      The 
my  of  the  Philistines  is  reckoned 
if  the  judges  of  Israel  in  two 
ennonai  noies  wnicn  oelong  10  the  chronological  schema 
of  the  book  of  Judges  (15w[see  Budde's  note].  1631): 
■         ■  ■  ■   It  of  the  story  of  Samson  itself. 


The  SI 


ebya 


band  (Judg.  13»-16iifl  ;  see,  howe^r,  I  3)  a 

n  not  as  a  judge  but  as  a  popular  hero 
of  vast  strength  and  sarcastic  humour,  who  has  indeed 
been  consecrated  from  his  birth  as  Ihe  deliverer  of 
Israeli  and  is  not  unaware  of  his  vocation,  but  still 
is  inspired  by  no  serious  religious  or  patriotic  purpose, 
and  becomes  the  enemy  of  ihe  Philistines  only  from 
personal  motives  of  revenge,  the  one  passion  which  it 
stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  women.  In  his  life, 
and  still  more  in  his  death,  he  inflicts  great  injury  on- 
the  oppressors  of  Israel ;  but  he  is  never  the  head  of  a 
national  uprising  against  them,  nor  do  the  Israelites 
receive  any  real  deliverance  at  his  hands.  The  story  of 
his  exploits  is  plainly  taken  from  the  monihs  of  the 
people,  and  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  originally 
his  Naririte  vow  was  conceived  simply  as  a  vow  of 
revenge,  which  is  the  meaning  it  would  have  in  an  Arab 
story.  Our  narrator,  however,  conceives  Samson's  life 
as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  work  of  Saul  (13  s),  and  brings 
out  its  religious  and  national  significance  in  this  respect 
in  Ihe  opening  scene  (chap,  13),  which  is  closely  parallel 
lolhe  story  of  Gideon,  and  in  the  tragic  close  (chap.  16); 
whilst  yet  the  character  of  Samson,  who  generally  is  quite 
forgetful  of  his  mission,  remains  much  as  it  had  been 
shaped  in  rude  popular  tale  in  a  circle  which,  like 
SanisoD  himself,  was  but  dimly  conscious  of  the  national 
and  religious  vocation  of  Israel. 

Though  Ihe  name  means  '  solar,' '  neilher  name  nor 
story  tends  any  solid  support  to  Steinthal's  idea  that 
the  hero  is  nothing  bul  a  solar  myth  (cp  Wellh.  CH 
a»9/.  [anil  GASra.  HG  333/  ;  Wtllhausen,  whilst  he 
rejects  Steinthal's  myth  theory,  also  denies  Samson's 
historical  character}).  He  is  a  member  of  an  un- 
doubifdiy  historical  family  of  those  Danites  who  had 
their  standing  camp  near  ZoKah,  not  far  from  the 
Philistine  border,  before  they  moved  north  and  sciwd 
Laish  (cp  1355  with  18a  11/.).  The  family  of  Manoah 
(f.f,  )had  a  hereditary  sepulchre  at  Zorah.  where  Samson 
was  said  to  lie  (1631).  »o<l  Iheir  name  continued  10  be 
associated  with  Zorah  even  after  Ihe  exile,  when  il 
appears  that  the  Manahethites  of  Zotah  were  reckoned 
as  Calebiles,  The  name  had  remained  though  Ihe 
race  changed  (i  Ch.  2;i  54).  The  narrative  of  Samson's 
marriage  and  riddle  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  a  record  of 
manners  ;  specially  noieworthy  is  Ihe  custom  of  the  wife 
remaining  with  her  parents  after  marriage  (cp  Gen.  2  m). 
See  Kinship.  §  8.  and  Dan.  3  3. 

After  all  has  been  said,  Ihe  probability  of  mythic 
tUmenli  remains.     When  we  consider  the  great  sus- 
_  w^|,i„     ceptibilily  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  for  a 
"i^S:    foll'lo™    containing    features    of    mythic 
BwmeiiH.     prigin^  |,  jj  intrinsically  probable  th.it  Ihe 
beliefs  of  Ihe  early   Israelites  were  also  affectcil   by 
mythology.     That  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Samson- 
story  seems  likely,  if  the  present  text  is  on  Ihe  whole 
correct   (cp   §   4).       If   the    hero's    name    was    really 
Samson,  and  if  in  the  neighbourhood  commonly  con- 
1  It  is  worth  notine  that  Samfon'v  tribe  or  clan  beajs  a  name 
(Dan,  '■•■■  jiidjie)  which  belong  specially  to  the  Awj-rian  Hin- 
god,  and  ibal  iheie  it  Ek)  plian  evidence  for  the  eiiuence  of  ■ 
place  called  ^am^n  in  the  neigbboarhood  of  the  souihem  Dan. 
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,y  Google 


SAMSON 

nected  wiih  Samson  ihere  was  reaUy  a  Canaanilisb 
Sincluary  called  Beih-shemesh  (but  kilown  perhaps,  a^ 
Budde  conjectures,  io  earlier  limes  as  BiE-Ninib ;  see 
HtkES.  Mount),  we  may  venture  So  infer  Ihe  existence 
of  a  primitive  solar  myth.  In  short,  ve  may  in  this 
cue  surmise  that  there  may  have  been  a  solar  hero 
anilogoDs  to  Gilgamel,'  who  bore  the  name  or  title 
^amsAn.  which  ultimately  attached  itself  to  some  real 
or  imagined  champion  of  the  Danites,  or  even  of  the 
people  of  Israel  against  Philistine  oppression.  Some 
of  the  exploits  of  the  legendary  Samson  may  also  have 
afliniiies  with  nature  myths ;  but  nature  myths  had 
become  no  more  than  '  faity  tales '  by  the  time  they 
supplied  details  to  the  plastic  imaginalion  of  the  people. 
S«  Siemihal-i  esuy  on  Snmion  0B6j),  truulited  in  Gold- 
Dht't  llrbnv,  .Vf-lurbgy  (by  R.  Martliwau),  393-446,  also 
GuJdiihcrj  rema-ki,  pp.  11/.,  Stiiclim,  Ailralmyl/ieti,  \i-i 

Bujjc.  Dai  Bmli  Jir  Richlir,  109,  Vm  Doominck,  Th.T, 
1894.  PP-  "4-}".  1*9*,  PP-  16J16J.  For  mythic  llimenn,  lee 
^«    (llEBHS    IMOLM],  fAWBOK^  CUTTINCS   OF    THE    FlKSH 

(1  3).  Ha.h  (I  »X  and  cp  Bee,  Fok,  En.hakkohb,  Lehi, 


SAMUEL 

m  uihci  Minur  or  Eshtaol— vii.,  Cudiam.  Often  in  inie 
me  is  (through  a  fnuliy  lEcographicid  theory)  diwuiwd  as 
iECHKM(o.r.,  »);  but  wmttiniH  (»,f.,  xS.i^ff.)  a  'Belh- 
cmnb'  (from  Ueth-cusham  1).  A  similar  CDirOptlon  or  dis- 
lion  hu  occurred  in  the  wnonal  namE  Shimihai,  which 

).  To  the  question.  Did  the  urly  legend  of  the  Cuihamits 
liverer  prtwnt  mythic  motives!  we  reply  In  the  negative  for 
o  reasons,  (a)  I'be  mythic '  motives '  discovered  by  Winckler 
the  legendt  of  the  other  judges  rest,  according  to  our  theory, 

Samson  but  also  the  sioij  of  the  fo>«,  and  that  ofSe  jaw^I^ 

smpecl,  really  based  on  comipiiaim  of  the  text  of  the  written 
story  which  Jay  before  the  narrator.'    See  Cril.  Bit. 

w.R.s.(ii);T.K.c.  (8Sa-4). 

SAinreL     0^'of.    §3  >.,     39,     camoyhA 

[BKAQRTL]).      T.   A   prophet, 


RobeitsoD  Smith' 
a  single  narrative  wi 


■w  that  the  Sainson-story  forms 

perhaps  have  been  moditied  by 

d  he  been  able  to  take  his  pari 

very  possible 

iposite  origin, 


rsam! 


nwho  ' 


•c  among  the  Philis- 
tiues'  with  Ehud,  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah.  '  who,  at  the  head  of  their  tribesmen,  "  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,''  and  delivered  their 
caiinlr}-men.'  But  according  (0  Budde  [Richler.  ga 
[1897I),  each  of  the  two  great  sources  or  strata  of  early 
tradition  hnd  a  national  champion :  the  S.  Isrnelitish 
source  |j)  Samson  the  Danile  ;  the  N.  Israelilish  source 
(£)SamiKl  the  Ephraimite.  Samuel  in  J  (i  3.0/.)  is 
only  Vahwe's  messenger  to  Saul ;  in  the  war  of  libera- 
tion he  plays  no  part.  In  a  similar  case  (Jiidg,  4  ; 
and  Sisera)  the  redactor  effected   a  fusion  of 


kindre, 


1   the   c 


of  the 


'  derived  from  a  solar  myth,  the 


ility  of  each,      Budde 

story  of  Samson  (J,  and  J^)  which  a  redactor  harmonised. 
See  funber.  Judges  [Book],  and  Van  Doorninck,  /..-.  ; 
also  Sh.aMUah.  Skamcak  (the  legends  of  Samson 
present    points  of  contact  with    the   legends  of   these 

Whilst  granting  chat  the  Sams 

4-  New       there  were  such  mythic  elements  in  the  original 
hjpOtlMflli.  legend  of  the  Danttedeliverer- 

thified,  and  that  as  a  coDKquence  the  tianu  of  the  hero  has 
DtMjenofK  modification,  seems  for  several  reasons  highly 
pnthablc.     K  close  euunination  of  Ihe  text  may  convince 

Jodges:  indeed  warning  is  already  given  in  judg.  S3,  if  the 
nations  by  which  Israel  was  to  he  "proved"  are  cataU^ued, 
according  I')  a  very  probable  resiomlionof  the  text,  as  'the  live 
princes  (read  '11^  of  the  Zarephaihiies,  and  all  the  Keniz- 
Btei,  and  the  Miftilei,  and  the  Hoiites  thai  dwell  in  the 
mountains  <A  Jeiahmeel  unto  the  enlrance  of  Mancath.'    The 

Mahanch-dui,  beiween  Zorah  anil  Eshlaol.'    But  the  oHginal 

UakaneH'Dak  iy.vX  we  shoukl  naA  *  Maiiahath-dan ' ;  see 
rCb.Sj^}4,  where  the  Chronicler^  like  tnodem  critics,  is 
pnided  al  toe  coatbinatian  of  ManBhaih.dan  buih  with  Zorah 
and  Eshiul  and  (s«  Jiid^lBii.;C) 'with  Kiijath-jearim ;  Ibe 
prnent  writer  beUevel  that  Kirjath^inrim  19  sitnpty  a  corruption 
of  Kit^ath-jerahnMcl,  and  that  all  ine  places  referred  to  lay  near 
logeiher  in  the  Megeb.  According  10  his  theory  Ihe  Negeb 
was  always  a  "bone  of  contention'  between  the  Zarephalhites 

known  to  ihe  earliest  narrator  only  as  a  Cusiumite.  Tbej-e  was 
in  ^ct  another  place  in  Ihe  Negeb  of  even  more  importance 


I  SeeC. 


;s,  and  cp  Jaitiow,  RBA,  4; 


1.  Nun*. 


1  in  Ihe  period  of  Isri 
Narral 


respecting     Samuel     are     contained 

1  e  iS-94  26i.      He  is  also  mentioned  in  Jer.  15t  (not  6M 

Ps.996iCh,  10.3  (ffl  not  MT)e.a[.3]33[<e]8«ll3 

28aa29j9aCb.85ie. 

On  the  etymology,  see  Saul,  |  i  ;  Shehuei.  ;  Shem  (Names 
with).  The  two  etymologies  'asked  of  God'  (i  S.  1 10)  and 
'  lent  to  Cod  '  (c.  aa)  come  Som  Ihe  narralors  and  hove  only  the 
value  of  popular  etymologies.  Tbi»  is  too  clear  for  any  trained 
biblical  schokr  to  deny  (see  Dr.  TSS  n/l). 

I  S-li-lflij  has  the  appearance  of  forming  a  con- 
nected account  of  Samuel,      A  closer  examination,  how- 

. iin inconsistent  elements.    The  narratives  have 

*™""'»*  been  put  together  from  different  sources, 
two  of  which  (the  parallel  reports  fused  together  in  i  S. 

4  ii-7 1 )  make  no  mention  of  Samuel,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived their  present  form  by  a  complicated  process  of 
redaction.  The  inconsislencies  which  they  present  are 
to  be  explained  by  Ihe  transformation  which  the  tradi- 
tional picture  of  Samuel  experienced  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  and  in  the 
Jewish  community.  This  transfornialion  is  no  isolated 
phenomenon.  In  many  another  people  a  variation  in 
the  national  and  religious  ideals  has  produced  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  picture  of  the  old  national 
heroes.  Since  life  means  continual  change,  the  great 
men  of  a  people  can  live  on  only  through  a  constant 
modificntion  of  the  forms  which  they  wear  in  memor)'. 

The  oldest  notices  of  Samirel  occiw  in  the  section  i  S. 

5  ]0i-i6  13i  JO  16-18  jj  Hi.46|seeSAHLEL  [Books], 
§  3J.      Samuel  is  there  represented  as  a  seer  {n^-\}.  who 

('  high  place')  of  a  small  couniry-iown  in  the  'land  of 
Zuph' {B;)— 1,<,,  the  district  inhabited  by  the  clan  so 
called.      [Cp  Pkophet,  %  5.] 

The  name  of  tbelown  is  not  given,  from  which  Budde  (Z.4  ?-»' 
8  31;)  inlen  that  it  was  certainly  nol  Ramah,  which  is  the  ntune 
given  in  lh«  later  narratives.    But  what  can  have  induced  later 

the  view  of  the  older  Iradilioii  f  For  we  lind  otl^rplnces  (Gilgal, 
Mitpah,  Bethel}  mentioned  as  the  scenes  of  his  official  activity. 
At  any  rate  Samuel  is  a  much  respected  seer,  whose 
predictions  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  ;  but  his  reputa- 
tion is  only  local,  for  Saul,  who  dwells  at  Gibeah  in 
Benjamin,    is   unacquainted    with    him,    and    has    his 


nfor 


e  first  ti 


i  by  his 


The  stoiy  of  Ihe  meeting  of  Samuel  a 

known.      Saul  was  in  quest  of  the  lost  sne-asses  ot  nis 

God  to  lell  them  where  to  go.  Samuel  on  his  side  was 
already  expecting  Ihe  visitor.  He  knew  by  revelation  that 
Ihedestintnl  ruler  of  Israel  would  be  sent  to  him.  and  alter 
annouticing  to  Saul  his  high  destiny,  he  specified  three 

t  Cp  Shaalabt»m  or  Shaalbih  (near  'Zorah')  Irom  Belh. 

a  In  judg.  iS4  D'Vptj  rtim-»W  iJi'vi  should  be  D'Stjp^;  !li; 

the  continuation  is  given  in  V.  aa,  which  should  run  cniMTI 
I^IIDm'  Fial  1  'Cusb'and  'Jerahmeel' are  glosses.  On  '  Leh],' 
Rnmatb-1eh>,'  and  'En-hakkore'  in  vu.  o  19,  see  Lehi. 
Similar cornipikmi  abound ;  see,  r.f.,  SoDOH,  |6,  n.  (coTrection 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


These  were  to  be  the 

ot  long  aflet.  ihe  first  exploit  of  5iaul 
marked  him  out  to  the  people  as  their  king  ( i  S,  1 1 ). 
The  narrative  conlaios  two  mentions  of  Samuel ;  but  the 
words  ■  and  after  Samuel '  in  ij.  ;  and  the  whole  of  w. 
i>-i4  nre  later  insertions.  Saul  and  the  people  are  the 
two  parties  in  the  great  ceremony  whereby  Saul  is  made 
king  'before  Yahw*'  at  GilgaL 

TEie  later  strata   in   the  Book  of  Samuel  are  dis- 
tinguished   from   this   old  tradition   by   the    increased 


3.  Later  ^ 


importance  which  they  allribute  lo  Samuel. 

local  reputation,  but  as  an  authority  for  the 
whole  of  Israel ;  and,  so  far  as  [hey  have  not  a  deuiero- 
ing,  Ibey  regard  him  as  a  prophet  (tfzi). 


We  ti 


M")   I 


m  (transpose  v.  »  and  f.  ii  ;  see  0).  and  {i) 
chap.  15.  The  former  describes  the  youth  of  Samuel, 
bringing  him  into  connection  vrith  the  old  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh.  He  was  the  son  of  ihe  Ephraimite  (or,  more 
precisely,  the  Zuphlle)'  Elkanah  and  of  his  favourite 
wife  Hannah,  who  had  long  been  childless,  and  had 
vowed  to  give  the  son  who  mighl  be  bom  lo  her  to 
Yahw*  (i  S.  1..),*  He  grew  up  at  Shiloh,  where  he 
acted  as  Eli's  minister,  and  became  the  true  heir  of 
Eli's  s[BTit,  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Pbinehas, 
being  worldly  and  degenerate.  While  still  young  he 
learned  by  revelation  Ihe  impending  fall  of  the  house  of 
Eli,  and  afterwards  he  became  known  as  a  prophet 
whose  words  came  true.  '  Irom  E>an  even  to  Beersheba. ' 
The  narratives  in  [d)  r^ard  Samuel  as  a  prophet 
whose  home  was  in  Ramah.  The  command  lo  ei- 
terminate  the  Amalekiles  u'as  transmitted  by  him  lo 
Saul,  who  obeyed,  but,  in  violation  of  the  ban  (^Arnt,- 
see  Ban),  spared  the  Amalekite  king  (see  Agag)  and 
the  best  of  the  animals  laketi.  A  revelation  then  came 
lo  Samuel  lo  the  eRect  that  Ynhwe  repented  that  he 
had  made  Saul  king.  The  prophet  announced  this  to 
the  disobedient  king  at  Itie  Judcean  Carmd.  and  then 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  Yahw^'s  altar  (i  S.15). 
The  chapter  presupposes  the  tmdilion  in  i  S.9  IO1-16, 
since  Samuel  enpressly  refers  (ti.  i ;  cp  ».  17)  lo  bis 
having  anoinled  SauL      The  authi 


the  ti 


Saul  very  much  as  Isaiah  confronts  Aba2  (Is.  7),  and  ihe 
saying  in  i  S.  I633  /  is  entirely  in  Ihe  propbetic 
manner, '     Much  as  we  sympathise  with  this  fine  uller- 

unpleasing  light  from  our  modern  point  of  view.  Vaike 
does  not  mince  matters  when  he  says  ( Die  Rtligion  da 
AT.    1835,  p.   300),  'Samuel  appeal     ' 


t  his  « 


irds  a 


The 


_     n  question  is  largely  responsible  fc 
able  judgments  on  Samuel's  character. 

The  deuteronomislic  narratives  (i  S.7»-8m  IO17  =7 
]2i-i5)   show  a   further    tendency   lo   glorify  Samuel. 

*■  »•  >■"»""■■  ™ta™  i^^SZi  i^TS 

succession  lo  Eli.  Like  Eli,  he  is  also  a  priest  of 
Yahwi.  and  il  is  he  who  brings  the  Israelites  back  to 
the  worship  of  Israel's  God.  It  is  Samuel  100  who 
delivers  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  gaining 
a  brilliant  victory  as  the  reward  of  a  national  repentance 
and  reformatioa'  (see  Ebb.v-ezbr.  Beth-CaR),  In  his 
>  i5,li  shouM  run  thus,  'Them  wms  b  ctri""  nun  r.f 
RBmalhaim,  a  Zuphiw  of  die  hill^cauniiv  of  Ei 
-      -),  *,,      -  -       - 


-.  {.TBS  ,/.),  ^ 


Klo.,   Ki.,  Bu,  Jhut  cp  Rauathaim 

=  ginealogX.  T,  El-KAKAH,  JESOHAH. 


■  BiilicaJ   IVtrld, 


•  IKiltci  u  of  opinkn  (/fiit.  i  id)  that,  though  1  S. 
praeat  fbrn  is  *  dtcidvdly  antuslorical/  ibere  ii  an  eUi 
orly  tradition  in  Ii  {>iniil»ily  Budde).  He  ihirefon  «cr 
iHScmbZyat  Mixpah  underine  preudency  of  Samuel  Luu 


SAMUEL 


ons  to  be  judges.  Their  gross 
le  reason  why  llie  chief  men  of 
It    is.  however,  a  foolish  and 


I   old  age  he  appoints  hi 

;    misconduct  is  given  as 

I  Isr.iel  desire  a  king, 
wicked  desire,  and  in 
Samuel  warns  the  Israelites  of  (he  hardships  lo  which 
Ihe  subjecis  of  a  king  are  liable.  Their  request,  never- 
theless, is  granted.  At  Miipah  a  religious  assembtyof  the 
people  is  held.  The  sacred  lot  falls  upon  Saul,  who 
receives  the  admiring  homage  of  the  people.  Before 
transferring  the  reins  of  power  lo  Saul's  hands,  how- 
ikes  a  solemn  '  apol<^ia '  10  ihe  people, 


wilh  a  far< 


II  charge.      How  the  n 


of  chap.  12  harmonised  his  represenlations  with  715, 
indeed  whether  he  himself  noticed  the  inconsistency 
(Josephus,  -in/,  vi.  IS  J,  certainly  did  noif  we  have  not 
the  means  of  judging. 

Subsequently  to  Ihe  time  when  the  historical  books 
the  deuteronomislic  redaction,  three  narra- 
jj^.      lives  arose  as  the  result  of  reflection 
iMsta.  '"'  '*'*  "■^'''0"^1  narrative.     Their 
late   origin    is   shown    both   by   ihe 


vith  a  divin< 


d  by  Ih 


rverylc 


[S.16.-.3),v 


with  the  ti 

remove  this  contradiction,  or  at  any  rale  to  Justify  the 
statemeni  in  aS.  £4.  <l>e  Chronicler  assumes  thai  the 
anointing  at  Hebron  was  in  obedience  lo  Ihe  word  of 
YahwihySamuel(iCh.n3),  (*) Anoiherjstheaccount 
oftheveryearlyrejeclionofSaul(iS.137*-i5al.  inserted 
in  the  account  of  Saul's  war  against  the  Philistines. 
This  passage  is  merely  an  anlidpalion  of  chap.  1,^ 
(c)  A  third  is  an  anecdote  in  which  Samuel  appears, 
like  an  Elijah  or  an  Elisha,  as  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
community  in  Ramah,  with  which  David  seeks  refuge 
(I  S.  I81S-14).      See  David,  g  i  (endj. 


none  of 

lioM  pasiMta  of  the  E 

ookofjer. 

ml*h  which  be iray 

Ihe 

landDfaneditort/tt-lSi;  i» 

#*)'« 

firdSamaelpla«d 

Th 

^t^t" 

f  w  of  him,  which  'a 

i,  people  a 
early  due 

nd  a  hero  oTpmyei. 
10  eiegelical  Mudy 

of 

he  Book 

tt),  isciven  In  Pi. 

11'^^^ 

iyen^mik. 

SiiWuefamanber 

thi!  Book  of  Samuel 
oe  onen  lacrincei ;  in  1  lh.  0  ii-iB  L7-'3J  and  13-38  (is-aj|  he 

Sveiuat«o^nealogi«  which  trace  Samuel's  descent  hack  to 
ohaih.*  Some  very  singular  slalCDienH  rcHMClinE  Samuel 
■  dia  IHT  -  will  be  found  in  1  Ch.  itii  2a  «. 

To  asagn  an  equal  weight  to  all  these  documents  is 
of  course  impossible.  The  oldest  are  the  most  trust- 
«.  Snmming  up.  """?'>'■  ^"^  wherever  the  later  notic^ 
"  "^  are  inconsistent  with  Ihe  earlier  and 
can  be  undeislood  by  thai  inevitable  modificallon  of 
tradilional  pictures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Ihey  must 
be  rejected.  This  al  once  compels  us  lo  set  aside  those 
narratives  which  represent  Samuel  as  a  leading  prophet 
for  all  Israel,  or  as  a  lealous  advocate  of  the  exchiave 
worship  of  Yahw*.  or  as  a  judge  and  a  deliverer  of 
Israel  from  the  Riilistine  yoke.  They  contradici  the 
surest  facts  of  the  beginning  of  the  regal  period.  Take 
the  deuteronomislic  narraiives.'  The  transformation  of 
facts  is  here  radical.  The  presuppositions  are  those 
of  an  age  which  had  no  kings,  and  regarded  kingship  as 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  the  means  by  which 

It  by 


ideals  were  once,  it  believed,  those  of  Israel  ; 
desiring  a  king  Israel  fell  to  the  low  level  of  ih 
peoples.      To    this  we   may  add   that   if  these 


ItSO' 


■ppears  unsafe.      See  hb  C 


'  See  Sude,  G/letj  end  of  note. 

»  See  the  proof  in  Benhelu.  CirmntW,  60^ 

*  lOn  the  tuesesIiTc  but  unhislorical  icMI  of  ' 


4=73 


hy  V_H^H^I'VIV: 


SAMUEL  (BOOKS) 


pdoril;  of  the  sL 


Impler  s(orv»  the  growth  of  ti 
U  perfecily  naturaL 

Really  traslwoithy  material  for  a  picture  of  Smnuel 
wemusl  seeklir^tof  BUinchap.  9  10i-i«.  The  tragedy 
in  the  Cale  both  of  peoples  and  of  individuals  springs 
froin  uncompreheDdEil  circumstances  and  aegiecled 
opportunities.  The  Ei^alness  of  leading  personalities 
consisis  iu  Ibis — that  ihey  comprehend  the  national 
aspiralioQS  and  turn  to  account  favouring  circumstances. 
Only  thus  can  impending  ruin  be  averted  and  the  , 
rood  to  prf^ress  and  prosperity  be  opened.  Others 
besides  Samuel  may  have  conceived  the  idea  ihat  the 
delivemnce  of  Israel  from  the  Philistines  was  possible 
only  for  a.  king  ;  but  it  is  his  inalienable  meiil  to  have 
found  in  Saul  the  man  who  appeared  equal  to  the  task, 
and  to  bave  awakened  in  him  the  consckmsness  of  his 
divine  mission.  The  people  itself,  loo.  comprehended 
the  situation,  and  gave  this  a  legal  expression  by  a 
solemn  choice  of  Saul  at  GilgaMi  S.  II15). 

This  view  of  the  historical  significance  of  Samuel  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  statement  that  his  course  of 
aiuon  w-as  determined  by  Vahw*,  who  pointed  out  10    , 
him  Saul  as  the  future  king  of  Israel.     Ideas  which 
burst  upoD  a  man  suddenly  and  seem  to  bave  no  links   | 
w-ith  his  other  thoughts  belong  to  modem  as  well  as    1 
ancient  eiperience ;  to  the  aocients  it  was  natural  to    1 
regard  tbem  as  given   by  inspiration.     When  Saul's 
imposing  form  came  before  the  seer,  revealing  doubtless    I 
already   something   of   that    impetuous    energy   which    ' 
marked  Saul  as  king,  the  idea  may  bave  flashed  through    : 
his  mind  that  here  was  Israel's  king.     There  is  no   j 
reason  to  doubt    that  Samuel  became  accidentally  ac- 

Israel  (cp  Saul,  9  i)- 

On  ibe  Diher  hud  it  ii  not »  ceruiD  irhethcr  the  kccDunl  of 
ihe  dvtiilji  <J  ihc  first  mHiing  of  Samuel  and  Saul  in  chap.  9 
... '-jwledgeof  f»clj,_    They  ipoke 

vvry  iiDprohablc  th*l  ki  this  unportAnt  mo«i>ent  I1 

■u«,  and  thai  iuch  a  pervjn  tbould  find,  not  indeea  loe  AHd, 
but  a  kiaedDm.  Surely  this  repRXniatioo  ii  but  pan  of  Ih« 
HttrarT  vehicle  of  the  (ndilion. 

Besides  the  kernel  of  chap,  6  lOi-tG  we  may  regard 
as  historical  the  central  facts  of  chap.  Ifii-aj  ji-3s  [see 
SALL.  §  3 J  'ITie  eipedition  against  Amnlek  would  of 
conrv!  not  be  undertaken  without  an  oracle,  and  Saul's 
earlier  relations  <o  Samuel  make  it  intelligible  that  the 
ccacle  would  come  from  that  seer.  The  violation  of  the 
ban  corresponds  to  the  egoistic  character  of  the  Israelites 
of  that  time,  and  the  slaying  of  Agag  before  the  altar 
is  consistent  with  Iheir  religious  usages.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  Samuel  himself  hewed  Agag  in  pieces. 
f^robably  enough,  too,  di faculties  may  have  arisen 
between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  consequence  of  the  viola- 
lion  of  the  boa  [cp  SaL'L.  %  3].  The  influencea  of  the 
later  period  when  the  narrative  was  written  will  be  con-  | 
fined  to  the  description  of  the  altitude  of  Saul  on  his  j 
meeting  Samuel,  to  the  statement  that  Samuel  on  this 
occasion  made  known  to  Saul  his  rejection  by  Yahw^, 
■nd  to  the  fine  prophetic  5a)-ing  asciibed  to  Samuel.         ! 

10  which' 4 1 

MB  (cp  iK.  luX    ThiiofiiHlf 
which  placed  hu  dwelling.place 


liut  the  hue  IrsiditiD..     .. 


IK  of  hii  death.    The 


alw  inie  o(  ihe  HMenniti  in  loMphui  (Am.  vi.  le,  1(  9) 
ihe  Midraib.     Tbcy  depend  on  uegelical  infertncei 
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1.  Name.  , 


SAMUEL  (BOOKS) 

Kings,  originally  formed  one  book,  is  explained  else- 
"  ON,  §10).  The  idea  of  dividing 
ve  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
comes  from  6,'  where,  however,  die  divided  books  are 
recombined  as  the  four  Books  of  Kingdoms  {plfiKoi  ' 
(SaoiXciuit).  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  liook 
of  Samuel  refers  to  the  regal  period,  and  that  Ihe 
gap  between  9  S.  21  and  1  K.  1  is  less  prominent  in 
Ihe  6'-  arrangement  (cp  KiNCS,  3  i).  But  the  older 
Palestinian-Hebrew  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  reflecting  the  fact  that  Samuel  and  Kings  arose 
by  editorial  redaction  out  of  two  different  older 
works,  the  limits  of  which  were  only  effaced  when  two 
chapters  which  originally  belonged  to  Samuel  were 
attached  to  die  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  1/).  The  Book 
of  Samuel  derives  ils  name  from  the  fact  that  it  opens 
with  the  story  of  Samuel's  birth  {cp  the  names  Genesis. 
Eiodus,  etc. ,  which  correspond  to  the  Jewish  custom 


ming  b 


le  fortun 
imoderi 


nt), 
!   Israelilish 


uch,  in 


le  historical  writings  of 
•T.  It  is  a  compilation  from  older 
I  which  has  passed  through  repeated 
lions,  and  the  final  redaction  of  all 
only  after  the  close  of  the  Penta- 
with  the  formation  of  the  prophetic 
Torah,  however,  and  like  the  other 
books  of^the  'former  prophets.'  the  Books  of  Samuel 
attained  id  essentials  their  present  form  as  a  result  of 
the   great    '  Deuterononiistic'    literary    movement    (see 

immediately  precwics  Samuel  this  movement  has  left  only 
loo  many  tr^ices  of  its  influence.  In  Samuel,  honever. 
we  are  happily  in  a  position  to  indicate  a  series  of  vivid 
and  ancient  narratives  which  is  only  at  certain  points 
interrupted  b}-  later  insertions  and  additions.  We  must 
infer  from  this  that  the  deuteronomistic  editor  or  editors 
found  this  connection  already  in  existence :  in  other 
words,  the  basis  of  our  Samuel  was  formed  by  a  pre- 
■     "■       of  older  works. 


Theii 


d   neilher  from  Ihe  i 


ID  occurred.    The  htslory ,  tl 


:e  of  Ihe  ( 


consider'ihe  manner  irwRidi  the  OT  w. ^. 

[oui;  theproceuesof  copying  and  of  enefteiical  &iudy  wer4,  in 

varLout  kinds,  aml^  more  particularly,  with  additions  of  new 
mareriah  and  insertion  of  expUnaiory  matter. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  fall  into  three  main  divisions, 
(i)  The  history  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul  down  to  the 
rejection  of  ihe  latter,  i  S.  1-16  (S  3) :  (a)  Uie  history 
of  E>avid  during  the  rdgns  of  Saul  and  Ishliaat,  and  his 
own  reign  at  Hebron,  .  S  16-a  S.  8  (g  */.):  (3)  the 
history  of  David  at  Jerusalem,  a  &  S-24  i%  6). 

Part  I.  has  for  its  nucleus  two  sections ;  |n)  i  S.  4 1- 

7 1,  a  fragment — the  original  beginning  and  end  are  now 

It  Kamtial    waging— "KountinK  the  subjugation  of 

jTJ.  1     Israel  by  the  Philistines  and  the  captivity 

"STTT'   of  the  ark  of  Ynhwfi  ;   (*)  iS.9i-I0; 

'  ^  '"^^  10.^.6  n.-...,/  nt-ja  .7/  =3  14'-4«. 
which  describes  the  anointing  of  Saul  b)'  Snmuel,  Saul's 
victory  over  Ammon.  his  election  as  king,  and  his  tirst 
encounters  with  the  Philistines. 

The  first-mentioned  section  (a)-a  torso  (for  it  intro- 
duces the  reader  abruptly  into  the  midst  of  the  Philistine 
Find  does  not  complete  the  account  of  the  fortunes 


of  t 


luary 


t   Shilo 


the  necessaiy  premises  for  Ihe  s 


f   the  ark)— 


and  a  K.  ut  al 


_)Ogle 
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seelions.  however,  are  from  differenl  pens.  The  fonner 
is  made  up  of  two  parallel  accounts,  one  Yahwistic,  Ihe 
olher  Elohistic'  Bui,  firsl  of  all,  lo  satisfy  the  reader's 
curiosity  respecting  the  central  figure  of  chap.  9/.,  a 
description  of  Samuel's  childhood  has  been  inserted 
(li-iS  2ii-9«  3t-3i),  which  bears  Ihroughoul  the  stamp 
of  a  lalet  age  than  the  two  parallel  narratives,  but  may 
quite  well  be  pre-eiilic.  The  substance  of  the  narraiive 
Ihus  produced  has  undergone  ini:ch  drastic  revision  at 
the  bands  of  the  deuleronomisL 


4x1: 


orCodfinnetls  Ihe  dooi 


of  Eli  a 


luSic^J^^J. 


vcly,  Zadok 
;  lo  Kuencn, 


and  hw  house  (cp  i  K.  2  ab/.,  see 
Vihwi's  revitaiion  lo  Samuel  in 

4  i>i,  added  by  Ihe  laK  deunmr 

The  second  narrative  {i)  has  been  much  more  pro- 
foundly modified  by  inserted  deuteronoraistic  [jassages 
(i  S.7a-83s  10iT-»;  12.-jsl.  In  fact,  the  account  of 
the  rise  of  Ihe  monarchy  contained  in  these  sections 
directly  contradicts  the  original  story  at  every  point. 
-Samuel  is  Israel's  last  judge.  Under  his  leadership 
repentant  and  converted  Israel  throws  off  the  Philistine 
yoke  (7),  and  in  order  to  be  like  other  nations  requests 
Samuel  to  give  it  a  king.  This  Samuel  does  at  the 
command  of  God  (8).  At  Miipah  the  sacred  lot  falls 
on  Saul  (lOir.^),  Samuel  then  reproaches  *he  people 
with  ingratitude  towards  Yahw«  (12).  The  links  which 
connect  this  narrative  with  the  older  account  are  lOis-i? 

■UFnli^^llen  with  rDtfk^led^oTlhe  ohlet  accounl  in  a 
n,  but  with  the  deliberate  inlention  of  altering  its  scope 


(We.,  Ki 

derived  Icom 
dependent  BOL 

hypDthe^  mi 


t  have  « 


if  IhcM 


e  of  lhei> 


13,  ivhich  plainly  sug^csu  thet  we  have 
ldBlidde™iru^'%«!^  ibE  i^iracKc'and 

The  old  version  of  the  story  of  Saul  has,  however, 
undergone  other  expansions.  The  oldest  or  these  (it 
is  perhaps  pre-eiilic)  occurs  in  ]5i-i3  33-]S  (Saul's  war 
against  the  Amalekites  and  his  rejection  by  Samuel}. 
Verses  14- ji.  which  describe  Saul's  self-abasement  before 
Samuel,  area  later  embellishment  to  this  narrative.  To 
another  late  writer,  however,  it  seemed  that  Saul's  re. 
jeclion  did  not  occtu'  early  enough,  and  he  has  therefore 
in  I  S.  133-11  carried  back  this  occurrence,  which  is 
most  awkwardly  accounted  for,  to  Ihe  beginning  of 
Saul's  reign,  preparing  the  way  for  it  by  means  of  lOe. 
These  additions  are  later  than  the  deuteronomistic 
portions,  for  they  regard  Samuel  as  an  authority 
superior  10  Saul.  A  later  interpolation  also  is  13ii|->i. 
with  Its  incredible  statement  that  Ihe  smith's  craft  was 
suppressed  by  Ihe  Philistine  overlords  throughout  Ihe 
land  of  Israel.  The  Song  of  Hannah  ( i  S.  2  i-io)  was 
interpolated  at  a  still  later  period,^  and  probably  owed 
ts  introduction  here  to  a  mistaken  interprelalion  of  the 
figure  (p.  s)  of  the  barren  woman.  It  is  a  post-enilic 
psalm,  which  gives  expression  to  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  the  compensating  Messianic  judgment  of 
Yahwft. 

In  Part  H,  (i  S.lSi-a  S-SiB)  the  pre-exilic  sources 


ilSLCfVIl 


1./.:  M«,  o 


BiMdiiJs,. 
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in  almost  a  larger  proportion.  The  passage 
.  contained  in  i  5.  1614-13  is  old.  Saul 
is  seized  with  mebnclioly ;  David  is 
brought  to  the  court  to  cheer  him  H-itfa 
his  harp.  The  narrative  is  brought  by  1 4  5a  into  con- 
nection with  thai  of  Saul's  election  and  his  struggles  with 
the  Philistines.  The  continuation  of  i  S.  IS93  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  17i.^  (WRS  OTJC  433)— for  "lia'  " 
there  related  is  iirecondlable  with  IBiS — but  in 
185-aa  (Saul's  jealousy  of  David's  growing  popularity). 

compoimded  from  two  independent  but  both  much  later 
sources,  describing  David's  vicloty  over  Goliath  and  bis 
friendship  with  Jonathan  (17  i-lSj).  Chaps.  17-lS 
tank  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  sections 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  for  here  we  have  alongside  of 
MT  a  shorter  text  in  9»  where  17  la-ji  41  so  {in  i',  ii, 
'  and  he  drew  it  out  of  it! 

presence  of  ]6t 
question  whether  it  is  the  original  that  has  come  down 
10  us  in  the  Greek  recension,  or  whether  we  have  to 
do  with  an  abridgment  made  in  harmonistic  interests.* 
The  main  argument  that  makes  for  the  abridgment  view 
is  thai  20  B  seems  10  take  account  of  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood between  David  and  Jonathan  spoken  of  in  IS3 
(Kuenen).  But  this,  doubtless,  was  one  of  Ihe  constant 
themes  of  tbe  older  history,  and  we  can  all  the  more 
readily  imagine  208  10  have  referred  to  some  passage 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  inasmuch  as  between 
IS93  and  186  it  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  ancient 
narrative  has  dropped  out.  But,  further.  Ihe  question 
as  to  Ihe  character  of  the  tent  of  ©  does  not  quite 
dispose  of  tbe  question  as  to  its  composition,  inasmuch 
as  alnidgmenl  with  a  view  to  obviating  contradiclions 
is  an  operation  that  might  very  well  have  been  per- 
formed precisely  upon  the  later  portions  in  chap.  17/. 

(En  part)  53-J4,  constitutes  a  narrative,  complele  in  iiAelf,  vrhich 
has  been  broken  up  in  MT  by  frumenti  of  a  parallel  account 
(m.  IJ-31  41  w>/.  IiD  pfrtl  SS-SW  ■■  "uWOrted  by  ihe  fact  IhU 
ff.  54  Dujks  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative,  and  that  v-  33  admiis 
of  being  joined  on  to  v.  11,  wbi^t  v.  t3  isplainlj'ibe  beginrung 


:   unaifecied   by   the 


iich  fom 


.efr.. 


__ _ _      A  be  allowed  that  thecloie 

The  connecting  link  by  which  the  two  parallel  narra- 
tives are  held  together  is  constituted  by  17i4'-i&-     Of 

in  Ihe  form  of  a  history  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the 
fragmentary  narraiive  has  Ihe  character  of  a  biography. 
If  we  assume  thai  v.  36  has  not  been  worked  over,  and 
that  V.  4j  is  a  later  addition,  both  narratives  can  only  be 
exilic,  at  the  earliest  (cp  Goliath). 

The  continuation  of  ISSti  is  found  in  w.  ii^ifi. 
David  is  removed  from  the  court  wilh  honour.  His 
own  popularity,  and,  with  it,  Saul's  fear,  go  on  in- 
creasing. The  slory  of  Saul  and  his  javelin  in  v.  ih-w. 
viewed  by  itself,  can  very  well  have  come  from  an  cdd 
source  ;  but  it  is  here  oul  of  place. 

-    likev.L«  fornpi  to  Ih.  andeni  som™.  u  I. 
i«  anei ;  Sauf  promises  hU  daughter  Menib 


lo^Davii,  bm  does  not 


.s«(<B,5). 


keep  hi 

after  18  a. 
Chap.  IS16  has  il 
falls  in  love  with  David,  who  marries  her  in  spile  of 
Saul's  malignant  plot  against  him.  (Verse  iij  is 
wanting  in  6"  and  is  a  later  addition).  We  again  come 
upon  old  material  in  chap.  SO — one  of  the  accounts  of 
the   outbreak   of    enmity   between    Saul    and    David. 


_ regarded  at  typo  of  thoM  of  Imiel.    1 

Budde,  however,  find*  in  Si. 10  ihe  thinksgiving-song  of  a 
~"~~"ia  Hng,  which  must  Iherefbte  be  pre-enuic  {Ri.  Sit, 


:  Co.,   ! 
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Jooaihan  helps  David  in  ascertainiag  what  Saul's 


i   16  u 


186-Bt 


contiDuation  is  given  in  1S.2I1-7  (David's  Bight 
Nob),  22i-t6-3]  (David's  sofoum  in  Adullam,  and 
Saul's  vengeance  on  ihe  priests  of  Nob).  23i-u  {David 
takes  lefage  in  Keilsh,  bui  in  fear  of  Saul  quits  it  for 
ihc  wildemessl;  25  (David's  Life  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  Nabal-episode),  27i-ii*  (David  takes  refuge  w-ilh 
Achish  and  receives  Ziklag).  28  1/  29  i-ii  (David  takes 
tbc  field  with  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  but  is  mis- 
tiusied  and  sent  back),  30 1-31  (David  linds  Ziklag 
plundered  and  burnt  t^  the  Amalekiles,  but  pursues 
them  and  recovers  the  spinl),  31 1-13  (Soul  and  his  sons 
fall  in  battle). 

In  9  S.  the  same  source  is  continued:  aS.  2i-}3 
(David  is  made  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  Ishbaal  king 
of  Israel  at  Mahanaim  ;  there  is  war  between  them). 
Si&i-M  (AljneT's  betrayal  of  Ishbaal ;  Joab's  vendetta 
CHI  Abnerl,  4ii>is-ii  (Ishbaal's  assassination — where 
w.  j/..  on  the  one  hand,  and  v.  7  on  the  other,  show 
that  the  section  contains  remnants  of  a  second  parallel 
account  of  this  occurrence),  61-3  ij-»s  (David  Incomes 
Icing  over  all  Israel  and  is  victorious  over  the  Philistines), 
8  I  David's  wars  against  external  enemies  ;  his  officers). 
Chap.  8,  however,  in  its  present  form  has  been  much 
revised  and  corrected  throughout  (see  David),  which 
opens  our  eyes  lo  the  fact  that  what  comes  after  is 
derived   from    another    source.       If   we    have   already 

we  are  able  to  point  out  other  elements  also  which 
intermpi  the  thread  of  the  narrative  3  S,  1t#-4  11/ , 
is  old  -,  an  Israelite  warrior  escaped  from  the  battle 
britigs  David  the  news  of  Saul's  death.  That  the 
source  here  is  not  the  same  as  beforo  is  shown  by  the 
joining  in  v.  la.  and  by  a  comparison  of  v.  4  with 
1  S.  31 ».  Verws  s-.o  ij-ifi,  according  to  which  the 
messenger  is  a  chance  Amalekite  who  happened  10  be 
on  the  battlefield,  are  a  later  interpolation,  of  the 
nature  of  Midmsh,  based  upon  aS.  4io  not  rightly 
onderslooil.  3  S.  5  6-13  is  also  old,  but  from  another 
source  than  the  adjacent  portion.  David  conquers 
Jebus  and  enters  into  relations  with  Hiram  of  Tyre ; 
and  in  chap.  S  David  brings  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
Both  these  passages  perhaps  come  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  we  afterwards  come  upon  again 

Pan  II.  has  undergone  excessive  expansions.  Prob- 
ably we  ought  to  assign  to  a  later  date  (e)  both  the 
T  tap  parallel  accounts  of  David's  adventure 
■^^  n  the  wilderness  of  Hph;  [a]  1  S.2319. 
a  =3  ["],  (*)  chap.  26.  The  Ziphiles 
betray  David  lo  Saul,  He  escapes  Saul's  pursuit, 
however,  and  spares  him  when  chance  has  brought 
him    into    his    power.       Both    passages    are    brought 

subsequent  inierpolation,  23is.iB,  describing  a  visit  of 
Jonathan  lo  David,  by  means  of  23  tgi.     The 
sions   '  in  the  strongholds '  and  '  in    ' 
Ziph '  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  older  section. 
(1)  2Sfi5  {Saul's  vi^t  to  the  witch  of  Endor). 

I  S-  17  And  the  later  portitxu  of  chap.  19  have  already  been 
eon«id«icd.    101-16.  one  of  the  varianls  on  the  outbreak  of 

<Mi  r.  sK  Jonathan,  ute  hear,  attempu  the  part  of  mediator, 
l«t  in  vain.  Then  o  victory  of  Davitl')  bnnp  Saul's  hatred  10 
(cri>i>:  he  ihroiri  his  javelin  at  his  rival,  who  with  Michal'i 
bdp  naaxeAs  in  nuking  hii  eicape.  Co.  and  Bu.  mark  v.  t/. 
15  a  luer  addiiion.  but  with  doubtfii!  Juitilicatlan  ;  for  thii 
vonkl  involve  ibe  deletion  of  the  whole  of  c.  7,  which,  however. 

The  following  are  the  sections  in  this  part  which  arc 

1  iS.nniw»  rejected  by  St  GC/fll  =5.  (after  Wellh.,  in 
Bleek.  £/»!/,">  iKfC/f  ajjj  u  a  later  addition.  But  in 
C^nft.'^SudEWilhdrewdiisTiew.    CpBa.  Ki-Sn.  131. 
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I  of  later  origin  :  (t)  16i-t3  (Samuel,  after  the  rejection 
43  are  of  Saul,  anoints  the  youthful  David  at  Bethlehem  as 
itands,  king).  This  was  written  specially  for  the  place  where  it 
conies  I  now  occurs,  for  it  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
iaD-30.  I  chap.  15(cpi'.  i/.),  aimsat  correclinglhenarrativeof 
The  .  S.  IB.4  aa,  and  in  v.  »  takes  account  of  17  4J.  It  ta 
probable  that  the  parenthesis  in  v,  19  ('which  is  with 
I  the  sheep')  comes  from  the  satne  hand,  (a)  19ig-a4 
j  { David  flees  from  the  presence  of  Saul  to  the  school  of 
I  the  prophets  at  Ramab),  This  is  a  probably  post- 
exilic  development,  in  the  nature  of  Midrash.  from  the 
proverbial  saying  '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?' 

(3)  Apart  from  the  passage,  already  referied  to,  in 
I  S.  23i5-rf,  the  old  theme  of  the  friendship  of  David 
and  Jonathan  occurs  in  another  variant  in  i  S.  2040-41. 

(4)  21ii-t6[.o-,5]  (David  flees  from  Nob  10  Achish  of 
Gath,  and,  to  save  his  life,  feigns  madness).  Kuenen 
conjectures  this  to  have  been  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  I  S.  27,  where  David's  real  relations  to  Achish  are 
set  forth,  (5)  Particulars  about  David's  family  :  (a) 
a  S.  Sa-s  {his  children  bom  In  Hebron):  (i)  a  S.5i3-i6' 
(the  wives  he  married  in  Jerusalem  and  the  children  bom 
to  him  there).  Late  interpolations  in  any  case  are  also 
the  following  poems :  (i)  E^vld' 5  lament  (aS.  1 17-37)  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
It  has  come  into  its  present  position  from  the  '  Book  of 
Jashar'  {see  Jasher,  Book  of,  %  a),  (a)  Davidji 
lament  over  Abner(a  S.  3  33/);  34*  in  particular,  whidt 
is  rendered  superfluous  by  v.  jsj,  betrays  the  interpola- 
tion (cp  David,  g  13,  col.  1035). 

a  S,  7  is  also  an  instance  of  deuteronomistic  ex< 
pansionin  Pt.  II. 

David  drdra  to  bullil  ■  bmue  tor  Yabwfc,  and  la  enCtHirand 
in  hii  purpose  by  Nathan.    Afierwudi  Kathan  is  commaiided 

build  a  house  £rVah'»i,  hut  Yahii  foT^Hind— the  sllhiMiy  at 

Natb:^rri«  to  the'bullding'of  Solwion't  temple,  iiTglu? 

Chap,  7  is  certainly  a  later  addition,  for  it  connects 
the  accounts  of  David's  building  of  a  house  {a  S.  6  11/ ) 
and  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David 
(aS.et/:),  and  is  occasioned  by  these.  It  is  rightly 
held  by  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  to  be  deuteronomistic  ; 
cp  the  reference  to  the  appointment  of  judges  and  the 
dark  days  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  also  m.  i  and  n 
with  Dl.  129  1  K.  54  [re]  8  56. 

It  is  impassible,  however^  to  agree  with  Wellhausen  in  boldin|r 
the  passage  to  have  been  written  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still 
jul»isted,  perhaps  under  Joiiab,  01  with  Kuenen  in  holding  h  to 
be  manifestly  pte^hilic  The  promise  of  the  perpetual  kingship 
of  Ihc  house  of  David  had  alio,  as  Pa.  S9  shows,  a  meaning  for 
the  Messianic  faith  of  the  post-exilic  period,  and  v.  to  betntyi 

It  is  no    longer    possible    to    determine   how  this 
......    relate*  it        ■  -     ' 


tulyre 


rred  tc 


the  poetical 

pieces  and  the  Midrash  narratives  are  concerned,  it  maj 
be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  tbq' 
did  not  find  their  way  into  the  book  until  after  the 
tleuieronomistic  interpolation  had  occurred. 

It  is  in  Pt.  111.  that  the  greatest  amount  of  old 
material  has  been  preserved,  and  here  also,  accordingly, 
a  TtavtH-  QR  '^^  Impression  of  literary  unity  is 
ft^^a  greatest.  The  narrative  in  8-20  it 
continuous,  exhibits  the  same  peculiar- 
ities of  style  throughout,  and  must  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  one  and  the  same  writer  ;  it  is  but  rarely  that 
the  original  thread  is  interrupted  by  glosses  and  expan- 
sions. It  describes  Meribaal's  succession  to  the  heritage 
of  Saul  (fl),  David's  Ammonite  wars  and  his  sin  with 
Baihsheba  (10-12),  the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar 
{13),  Absalom's  revenge  and  banishment,  and  the 
revolts  of  Absalom  and  Sheba  (14-20).  To  it  also 
belongs  iK.  1/,  containing  Adonijah's  proclamation 
as  king,  the  death  of  David  and  Adonijah's  downfall. 
The  narrator,  one  of  the  best  in  the  OT,  apparently 
wishes  to  show  how  it  was  precisely  that  Solomon  ihonkl 
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have  come  to  be  David's  Jiiccessor,  He  tlwells  by 
preference  on  Ihe  more  inlimaie  affairs  of  the  court,  and 
depicts  the  differenl  characiera  with  admirable  tkill. 
Later  insertions,  bowever.  are  not  altogether  wanting. 
Among  these  are  certainly  the  notes  upon  Ihe  dress  of 
kings'  daughters  (13i8a)  and  upon  Absalom's  beanly 
(Hi;/),  and  Ibe  reference  to  the  Levites  in  ISi*. 
This  reference,  which  is  post-exitic.  needs 


aiitic)u:irian  interests  of  sojne  reader,  atid  are,  at  the  \ 
ou-liest,  exilic;  cp  I4i6  ('ihe  (Babylonian]  king's 
wdghl').  The  account  of  David's  U'ar  against  Hadar- 
eier  I  Hadadejer)  in  10 15-190  is  also  liable  10  suspicion 
(see  Daviu.  S8[*]);  and  Scbwally  {^ATll'liiajT.) 
even  regards  the  whole  of  12i-is),  including  Ihe  parable 
of  Nathan,  as  an  addition  (see  Jedidiah.  Nathan). 
Whether  we  accept  the  latter  view  or  not,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  thai  127#B.  the  first  clause  of  v.  9,  and  w.  lo-ti 
were  inserted  at  a  later  date.  This  is  especially  cteat 
in  the  case  of  w.  10-11.  for  these  verses  disagree  with 
e    denunciation    by    which    they    are 


followe 


esiablist 


s   of   s 


redaction  ;  but  the  gradual  amplificali 
sources  can  here  be  demonstrated  with  eiceptional 
cfearncss.  .The  connection  between  9  S.  20  and  i  K,  I 
is.  in  the  first  instance,  broken  by  the  interpolation  of 
those  old  sections,  3S.2I1-M  (the  vengeance  of  the 
Gibeoniles  on  the  house  of  Saul)  and  aS.  21  (the 
numbering  of  Ihe  people.  Ihe  peslilence,  the  establish- 
ment of  Ihe  sanctuary  on  Ornan's  threshing  floor). 
Both  are  from  the  same  pen  and  may  have  been  intro- 
duced here  even  by  a  pre-deinetonoraic  editor.  The 
cunneclion  thus  consliluled  (2S.9-2O  21i-u  2*  i  K. 
1/.)  is  again  broken  up  by  the  introduction  of  the 
anecdotes  of  the  encounters  of  Dnvid  and  his  worthies 
with  Ihe  Philistines  (a S.  21 15-11I,  and  the  list  of  these 
worthies  (23S-j9).  These  portions  were  probably  lirst 
introduced  into  Ihe  book  after  ii  had  been  deutero- 
nomislically  edited.  It  is  also  advisable  to  assume 
this  for  22  i-;i  (a  psalni  expressive  of  the  Messianic 
bjth  of  the  posl-eiilic  community,  here  introduced  as  a 
•ong  of  David's),  and  for  23 1-7  (David's  last  words. 
which  were  not  introduced  here  till  after  the  narrative 
bad  been  eipanded  by  the  addition  of  21  ij-ii  23  8-39. 
and,  in  point  of  faci,  ihemselves  interrupt  this  addition). 
Thus  four  strata  are  observable  in  the  narrative  of 
Samuel   as  il  now  stands.      At   the  Foundation   lies  a 

^«di.  •"  '^*  "^'B'"  °^  "*^  kingship,  and  .Is 
"•"'"*  earlier  hisiory.  ll  is  possible  thai  in 
its  oldest  form  this  scries  may  have  contained  pieces 
which  disappeared  in  later  revisions.  In  pariicubir 
there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  after  iS.  7i 
there  at  one  time  slood  an  accouiii  of  the  downfall  of 

mining  the  dale  al  which  (he  narratives  embodied  in  the 
sucepeding  record  became  incorporated  with  the  prc- 
exilic  pan  of  the  book.  Equally  in  Ihe  dark  are  ue  as 
to  whether  the  priwoss  of  redaction  involvcil  in  this  led 
to  excisions  of  old  material.  This  was  certainly  the 
cose   when    Ihe    deutcronomislic    revision    was   made ; 

of  this  [asl  revision  Samuel  was  broufihl  into  line  with 
the  series  of  historii^al  books  which,  in  eoniinuaiion  of 
Ibe  Ponlaleuch.  describe  the  history  of  Isi-ael  from  Ihe 
conquest  of  Canaan  onwards.  It  is  prolnble  that  more 
than  one  hand  had  a  share  in  this  deuterononiistic 
redaction.  The  deiiteronomislic  portions  are  partly 
edifying  amplifications  (1  S,  2j)-}6  2.S.7).  partly  con- 
texts and  substituted  passages  intended  to  correct  the 
course  of  Ihe  hisiory  (1  S.  7810.7^  121,      At  Ihe  same 

system  of  the  deuteronomistic  recension  of  the  Book  of 
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Judges.  The  traces  of  this  process  are  10  be  found  in 
iS.  4iB*  27j  aS.2iMi/  64/..  and  ils  connection  with 
Ihe  work  of  Ihe  deuleronomist  appears  in  iS.7t.  If 
0"^  (cp  S^)  has  preserved  Ihe  more  original  form  of  Ihe 

have  continued  much  later.  Regarding  the  additions 
made  to  the  text  in  the  further  course  of  ils  transmis- 
sion, we  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  thej-  were 
inserted  directly  by  some  redactor  or  made  ibeir  way  in 
from  the  margin.  Some  of  these  have  been  alr«idy 
indicated.  To  Ihe  same  class  belong  iS.  617180  89 
24i3[it]  30s9^9S.33o4iJ]  llxaand  perhaps  odier 
passages. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  exact  dale  of 
these  additions  often  eludes  us.  At  Ihe  same  time  there 
is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  poems  (1  S.  2i-ic> 
33.117-17  833/  22  28.-7)  and  ihose  additions  which 
h-ive  Ihe  characterislics  of  Midrash  were  the  latest 
pass-iges  to  be  inserted.  Since  3  S.  21  iS-n  is  repealed 
in  iCh2a4^  and  sS.  238-39.  and  2t  in  iCh.llio^ 
21.  theChronicler  (about  300  B.C.)  must  have  used  our 
book  in  a  form  agreeing  in  all  important  points  with 
Ihe  recension  that  has  reached  us  in  Ihe  Hebrew  text 
(see  Chronici-Es).  From  the  fact  that  Chronicles  does 
not  contain  the  psalm  or  the  last  words  of  David  (2S. 
22  231-;)  Budde  concludes  thai  these  were  not  insened 
into  Samuel  till  after  the  Chronicler's  time.  That  is  no 
doubl  possible ;  but  il  is  not  10  be  proved  by  such  an 
ar^mtKlum  t  siltnlio.  We  cannot  argue  from  the 
presence  of  Ihe  psalm  in  iCh.  IBl^  that  the  Chronicler 
would  nol  have  passed  over  a  Davidic  psalm  found  in 
hisokl  source,  for  1  Ch.  lUS^  is  a  later  interpolation 
into  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  That  the  Chronicler  was 
aequainleil  with  Ihe  present  division  inio  Samuel  and 
Kings  may  be  conjectured.  Still,  the  faei  that  many 
passages  occur  with  a  belter  text  in  Chronicles  shows 

lime  quite  identical  with  otus. '  That  the  text  found 
now  in  all  Hebrew  MSS^has  not  arisen  without  con- 
siderable distortion  of  Ihe  manuscript  tradition  appears 
on  comparing  it  wilh  Ihe  texl  of  &  :  and  in  many  case* 
it  is  only  when  this  is  done  thai  the  Hebrew  text  becomes 
intelligible.  This  undesigned  distortion  of  Ihe  text  is 
explained  by  the  bet  thai  Ihe  Books  of  Samuel  were 
Ttever  used  in  Ihe  regular  service  of  the  synagogue. 

,  Dii  Baclur  Sam.  trkldrl^,   1664,  i^i  by  LChr, 


hsuien,    TBS,  1871;  Drlvei 


1B93;   Kl< 

8.  Llt«r&nr«.   FhSdi'  Hi 

•rnoT.  1B04;  Ewaid,cf/(<ii 

:isg9):  Buddt,"A'A'ni9oii:  NoMcl 


iSS;  ;  Well 
TBS.   I  Boo 


SBOT.  1B94;  Ewaid, Cf/nusrt^dass); 

;i866);  KOh.  Lih-f.iln-HH.CiKh.  AT  u.\  121^. 

■-  ^  in  Km.  HS,  BcJ/agiH,  Vff.  ;  H.  P.  Smith,  Sam. 
!,  ICffC(iasi):  tinyiack.JfA'hoDi).*  Onanatyiii 
_  .  ,  .  W.Uhaustn  in  Blerk,!*!  io6jf,  (1878),  and  C//, 
1S99.  IK  jiT;  Siadi,  ClVm  1  ,„y.,  nvie-  of  Budile'i  mlital 
edition  in  T-.f/..  1891;  Cin>ill,^£inek>hi«tlKherBaich[ub.  d. 
KnlKlehung  do  Israelii.  KjlnIphluns'b.?A'H;iBSs.jip.  III/:, 
conlinuid  in  KlHilgs/^r^r  Sluditn,  \  (i8«B)  i^ff.,  ZATiy 
Vig^a:,  EM.  (iSoj)  los^;  Budds,  Ri.  Sa.  167^  {1890); 
Kiuet  review  of  Budde  in  Tk.  SliuL  ■.  Krit.,  i8qs.  pp.  44 /f:  1 
///«,  2  ^2/.  I  Ilriver.  !Hfr,«l.»\ :  Kauiewh,  OmUIhc  n/,hrlri,l. 


1  Thnt  it  via  worked  at  even  after  hi>  lime  is  ihown  by  i  S. 
IOd,  where  the  Chronicler  did  not  read  ITH  1^  after  nSfD 
uiheMTofiS.doei. 

3  IH.  P.  Smith  divides  nostiir  Ihe  contenK^  of  Samuel  belweea 

Daviil,  one  of  ihem  including  1S.9-KI  (the  couil  hiM^Ty  of 
David,  relating  Ihe  slory  of  Uriah,  Balhsheba,  Amnon,  Tamar. 
and  Ahwloni).  There  art  also  iwo  accounts  of  the  dtnuncialion 
of  Ell :  ihe  appajntmenl  and  rejection  of  Saul ;  the  conint;  of 
David  in  SaoN  CODit,  ihg  neEKiialKuit  lor  his  maniaite,  Im 
flight,  his  eeneiosiiy  id  Said,  his  flichl  lo  Achish,  and  the  death 
of  Saul.    This  constant  duplication  of  incidents  is  the  chief 

p^M5'i'^y'"li  d"ate-per"-;;^"in'^Sier'lhi°'«i'l"'  But  it 
should  be  noticed  thai,  accordiiiK  fo  H.  P.  Smith,  ihew  luo 
sources  are  Ihtmselves  of  composile  origin.  The  dale  sugittlEd 
for  the  iiecond  main  »ur»  involves  ihe  iranslerencc  of  much 
nuuerial  usually  re^aided  a.'  pieMleuieronomk  to  the  period  nl 


SANAAB 

ZWT(i373X..j/;  A.  Mtz,  Dii  Bii.  ^rsj^.,  itgE-.  M*ritan, 
Lji  PfnitM  grceft^  drt  livrc,  di  Sam. .  frtitdit  ifum  intnxL 
aa-  la  criltfur  lixiKilU  (iSoS,  noi  impoiunl):  N.  Pel — 
Btili-.nr  r^xl-  *.  Liltmliririliiirwu  Mur  E^  '" 


c  [A]),  iEsd.5 


EnHan,Mt 

RV=Eira23s, 


(c*>N*>B*.ccipCu)  [A*]),  lEsd.  2ii, 
■HL'S.  I*.  81810  (caLNiBaCCApOC  [A  ;  and  B 
See  Sheshbaezar. 

iceiB[A]),  a  priestly 
£a3it.  wanting  m  y  Ezra'ijfi  Neh.T39. 
comipl  repeiiiioQ  of  Senaah  in  Ihe  preceding 


aANAaiB(cAN«.eeic[B].  < 

name.    lEsdSi,.    wanting    in 


SAHBALL&T  (D^SJO  —  i.  e. .  San^bhalla;  =  Sin- 
i]tal1ii[anni].  '  Sin  [Ihe'  moon-^god]  cniised  [me]  lo  lii*e '  ; 
1      K..KM-    "^P     >'al'a-[u]baili!anni;     cANftBiAAftT 

thi^-T    i^*^l  «>'«*B-  [''*■«*  B>  °"'^''  **]■  C&AftB. 

*"**'™^  [once  K].  ciNABAAiT  [L.  iwice  K]),  o.ie 
of  the  chief  opponents  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.2io  61/). 
He  is  called  a  ■  Horonite  '  (Neh.  2 10) — i.e.,  according 
10  mosl  scholars,  a  native  of  Beib-horon  or  Horon  (see 
Bf.th-horon.  §  4.  and  cp  Israel.  |  55) ;  Wincklw 
{AOFiniff.)  pleads  very  earnestly  for  the  view  that 
Santallal  was  a  Moabileof  Horon^m.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  nut  of  the  question  if  Guihe  has  rightly  emendetl 
the  leii  of  Neh.  ii  {Sjt).  '  And  he  said  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren  (  =  fellow  Samaritans),  "  Is  this  (iin)  the 
might  of  Samaria  (hat  these  jews  are  building  their 
city?"  '  (following  ©M*.  cp  flf-J.  It  is  also  generally 
held  that  Sanballat's  daughter  would  not  have  been 
taken  (o  wife  by  a  grandson  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 


(Neh.  13»8 


if  he  h 


11  any  ra 


.Iby 


Manasseh,  brother  of 


married  his  daughter  Nic 
Jaddua  the  high  priest  \A' 

If  the  EcoEraphy  of  MT  11 
uiong.    ir,^*<vEt,uc*n  1 

fl.  H0W  thMiy.  been   pnxiuced    by  edi ^ ,... 

And  if  Iheopf>onenI«  of  di«  Jew4  conteftom 
fhe  N.  .^Tabia^  reeiQn  where  ^on  Ihe  present  wn^er'j  ihcofy)  the 
JcK4  had  bntfuifhed  in  cap<ivily,  the  quealion  of  Sanbalbt'fl 
elhDic  coDDectkon  (aAd.  indeed,  that  of  hi^  ihune  as  well)  puB« 
inula  rww phase,    -^n  will  then  luturaJly  be  rend  lilatani,  '(he 

qufiled  above  iD  Guthe's  lexl  may  be  more  plaiiaibly  read  thui, 
'And  Im  »>d  before  Ihe  JcTahmeeliiei  in  Shimron,  Wbal  da  ihe 
I*iB*^'l  Now.  too.  there  is  conddemble  reaun  for  quest loninK 
y  possibly  it  is  the  coina^  of  the 


fvdacroi ;  the  orieinal  n 


H..n>nh"'TobCi' 


the  Ammonin,  G»hein  (or  ( 
uia  possibly  read,  'Tbe  tint, 
lalilc,  the  Jerabmeelite,  the  Cu 


It  of  Ihe  names  of  San 


imperftcl  leit.     Jwephus's 

17'4'ii  do^bTl^ss^  sdlioriLI 
:  K.  Arabian  Cuth).      See 


BAHCTIRCATIOH  (&r<ACMOc)-     See  Saent. 

SAHCTUABT-  See.  geiterally.  Temple.  The 
word?  are-  — 

z.  ^p,^rf,u»ally  rendered 'holy  place':  used  <a)  of  the 
cabemaclc  or  temple  generally;  (^  of  ihe  *holy  place'  in  the 
technica]  lense;  M  of  ihe  'holy  of  holin'  (Lev.  HJa/  etc.). 
9  has  n  iyioricp  Heb.9i5  IS  11,  T^Ltytd). 


BAPHIB 

I.  V^pe,  mikdil,  ofien;    in  Am.Iij,  AV  'chaper;    1 


Holy  of  Hoi 


«  uiMi.a3,5i7s,andiJn>i  in  Lk.  11  ji,  where 
iple,-  but  RV  'sanctuary.-  The  Holy,  and  (he 
^laremeam.  d«!'hini«ofGod'(SU.  la,).    'How 

iMi  even  into  the  wuie  itself*  (Trench,  NT 
)  1  But,  ai  B.  Weia  pt^ms  out,  (be  form  of  the 
IggenedbyZech-UlJ,  'in  ihehuuse  of  Vahwi.' 
rrj,   ni-ai.   CanL7i[>].   RV,  and 


SANB  FLY  (D'33),  Ei.  B.s  R'V"*-,  EV  Lice. 
SAHD-UZAAD  (Lev.  11,0  RV).    See  Lizard,  5. 
SANHEDBIH  (p^H^P).     See  Govesnuent,  S  3>. 

nndSYNEDRIUU. 

SANSiimAE  (HJp^;  cee€NN*.K  [B],  c4N- 
CANNA  [A],  C66NNAK  [L]),  a  remote  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  153I+),  corresponding  10  Hazar-susah  in  Josh. 
19s.  The  name  sitms  to  mean  ■  palm -branch';  bul 
(here  ore  parallels  enough  for  (he  view  that  it  is  really  a 
corruption  of  icrtw  =  cns  (Cusham).  cp  Haiar-5U5ah  = 
Hazar-cnsham,  another  name  of  [he  same  place,  and 
see  Mabcabuth.  t,  k.  c 

SAFB(^P),  3S-2I>e;  in  t  Ch.204  Sippai. 

SAPHAT    (cAiJJAT    [A)).       I.    iEsd.69  =  Ezra24. 


I  Eld.  5 


1  RV,  A 


SATHATUS  (cckIjotioy  [B]).  lEsd.SwEnu 
88.  Shephatiah,  7. 

SAPHETH(cA*Yei[A]),  iEsd.fi33  AV  =  Eira2j7. 
Shephatiah  [(.v.,  8]. 

8AFEIK,  or,  rather,  as  RV.  Shaphir  (RV  TE)^, 
■  glittering,  beautiful" ;  kaA(OC  [BAQ]).  a  place  nien- 
tioned  in  Micah's  elegy  on  towns  of  Jiidah  (Mic,  lii). 
Generally  identified  with  Shamir  or  Shaphir  in  the 
mounlainsof  Judah(Josh.  I&48).     See  Shamir. 

Eusebius.  however,  places  sa^tp  between  Kleuihero- 
poIisandAscalon(05  293j7l51'7):  he  says  thai  it  is  in 
the  mountain  district,  but  this  is  because  he  supposes  it  (o 
be  the  ta^ip  (cp  S*"-)  of  Josh.  15(8,  which  is  reckoned 
among  Ihe  cities  of  the  mountains.  The  aa^ntp  of 
Eusebius  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  (hree  villages 
called  Sawatir  in  the  Philistine  plain,  SE.  of  Ashdod. 
But  it  is  nol  likely  (Gath  bang— see  Cril.  Bii.—yery 
probably  a  misreading  in  Mic.  1  lo)  that  Micah  troubled 
himself  about  Philistine  cities.  There  were  doubtless 
several  pbees  called  Shaphir;  es-SAfiriyeh.  near  Ilct 
Dujan(BETH-DAGON),  may  be  one' of  (hem.  The  latter 
place  is  loo  far  from  Marediah  to  be  meant :  bul  there  is 
one  spot  which  has  a  good  claim  lo  be  called  Shaphir, 
'  the  glittering,'  and  may  be  (he  place  meant  by  Micah, 
even  if  it  be  also  the  Miipeh  (ne^.n)  of  Josh.  ISjS.  and 
(hat  is  ihat  lall  white  cliff  which  commands  the  entrance 
10  the  Wfldy  es-Sant  from  the  Philistine  plain,  known 
lo  the  Crusaders  as  Blanche  Garde,  and  to  Arabic 
speakers  of  to-day  as  Tell  es-Snfij-eh,  '  the  shiniiig  hill.' 
See  MiZPKH.  I.  The  prophet  perhaps  foresees  thai  the 
'brilliance'  (iTOf)  of  the  far-shining  fortress  wilt  '  pass 
into  captivity-  '(■3??3  n;(r).  Al  Ihe  same  time,  another 
view  (see  below)'  is  mote  probable,  if  the  criticism 
up  in  Micah  (Book),  §§3/.  Pbopket,  §38, 


nlhem 


^Cbe./(i.ff,July 


what  MT  Ri 
see  G.  II 
ceil  (ba(  1 . 
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lliA.     No»acl 
.    On  Ihe  roo 


I,  (hat  the  lists  In  Josh,  l^jv^  (in  | 

-'    -      i)^refer,=a  oriBb>5llT>o<l 

jf  Shaphir.    SeeZAASAS. 
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SAPHUTHI 

SAPHUTEI  (ca0y6i  [Aj).  '  Esd.  Sjj  RV  =  Eira 
257,  Shephatiah.  8. 

8APPHIRA  (cin<t>eipH=S)T.  Sappiri,  -beautiful.- 
cp  ihe  frequent  male  name  TBE*  and  the  Sin.  llElf 
[Dalm.  130,  n.  i]).  AcuBi.  the  wife  of  ANANIAS,  g.v. 
(10). 

BAFPHIBE  ("I'BD;  c«.n<t>eipoc  [BAL]'),  men- 
lioned  as  a  mucb-prited  stone  in  Ex.2tia  2Si3  39ii 
Job2S6i6  Cani.SM  Lani.47  Is.54ii  Ezek.liA  lOi 
2813  Tobitl3i6:  to  which  we  can  now  add,  from  the 
self-evidenlly  correct  Hebrew  text.  Ecclus,  43 19  [of  Ihe 
hoai-froBi],  '  he  makes  it  to  bloom  with  flowers  like 
sapphire,'  and  ia  NT  Rev.Sli?,  where  RV"*-  ha» 
-lapis  lamli.'  The  marg.  rendering  just  cited  ia 
correct;  wherever  'sapphire'  occurs  in  the  above 
passages  we  should  menlailj-  interpret  '  lapis  laiull ' 
That  lapis  laiuli  was  the  sapphire  of  Ibe  ancients  is 
plain  from  Theophraslus  (p.  692)  and  Pliny  {HN 
37 )B/.).  Theophrastus  states  that  it  is  Sartp  x?""^ 
irovrot  (as  it  were  sprinkled  with  gold  dusi).  and 
Pliny  says.  Inesl  ei  {cyano)  aliquando  ei  aureus  pulvis 
qualis  in  sappbiris,  in  iis  enim  aurum  punctis  conlucet 


(cpx 


iiillat). 


descriplion  would  be  quite  inapproprii 
of  the  modem  sapphire,  but  applies  very  well  to  the 
lapis  lazuli,  which  frequently  contains  disseminated 
particles  of  iron  pyrites,  easily  mistaken  by  their  colour 
and  lustre  for  particles  of  gold, 

Lnpii  lazuli  was  so  much  prized  by  the  A5S}Tians, 
Babylonians,  and  Egyptians  (see  Lapis  Lazuu)  thai 
we  should  expect  to  Rnd  it  sometimes,  or  even  often, 
referred  to  in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  Wc  must, 
however,  omit  from  the  list  of  occurrences  Job286  (see 
below).  Cant.  Sia*  and  Lam.  47.  The  identificalion  of 
sappir  with  this  stone  throws  light  on  Ihe  descriplion  of 
Ihe  appearance  of  (he  Most  High  in  Ex.  24  id  (J)  and 
Ecek,  l>e.  According  10  J,  where  (he  divine  form 
Mood,  ii  was  -as  the  very  heaven  for  clearness,  like  a 
paved  work  of  sapphire  stone'  (see  Pavement); 
according  to  Eiekiel,  (he  base  of  the  throne  of  God 


s  something  like  a  flrmi 


It  (see  SI.  above  u 


a  sapphire-coloured  pavement  (see  Toy.  '  Eiekiel,' 
SHOT).  In  fact,  the  'gold  dust'  on  Ihe  deep  blue 
of  the  lapis  biuli  made  [his  stone  a  most  appropriate 
symbol  of  '  this  brave  o'er-hanging  Armament,  this 
majeslical  roof  fret(cd  wi(h  golden  fire.' 

This,  however,  b  mcnly  a  plaiuihle  initrprettidon ;  the  leil 
don  not  vEprcnsly  refer  to  the  uar-like,  gold-like  particles 
which  add  liiUre  lo  the  deep  blue  of  the  lapis  laiult.  It  has 
beulboutdiibTWiiMCKiu.,  Bu.,  Du.)  ihat  luch  a  reference  is 
(o  be  fbund  in  a  KcEion  where,  if  uivwhere,  we  should  certainly 
upect  (o  find  it,  vii.,  in  JobSS.    'Thii  ii  bow  Duhm  reoden 


'silver.'    See  Cold,  |  i,  coL  i/jo,  foot. 

The 'name  by  which  our  modern  sapphire  was  known 
to  the  ancients  is  (dciiSoi  or  hyacinlkus,  the  stone 
which  forms  Ihe  eleventh  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  {Rev.  SIk).  See  JACINTH.  The 
Colourless  sapphire  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  (he 
kaSmal  (halmi£  ?)  or  larHJ.  See  Tarshish  (Stonb 
or).  Stones  (Pb EC lOL-s).  §§41,  (3),  ir.        t.  k.  c. 

SABA,  RV  Sarah,     i.  On  Heb.  11 11  see  Sarah, 
%  1,  end. 
I  n^  in  Tg.  b  m-T3Tl,^_«-    See  Poit  in  ZA-.V  4 175. 
^  In  Cam.  5 14  an  intoler^ihle  h^rperbole  is  removed  by  read- 
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SARAH 

>.  loHU  [BNAl,  the  daughier  of  Raguel  ind  Ihe  heroine  of 
die  book  of  TOBIT  l/.P.  I  (Job.  3  j/.\     Seven  of  her  bridegrooms 

became  the  wife  of  Tobii. 

8ABABIAB  (ci.p*eiftC  [B.\']t-  ■  Esd.B,g,  in  Ezra 
8  IB  Sherebiah. 

SARAH  (!T^,  S  44;  capp*;  «"),  and  Sabai 
C^  :  C&P&  i  larai).  wife  of  Abraham. 

There  is  but  one  reference  (o  Sarah  in  the  OT  outside 
the  Pentateuch,  viz.  in  Is.  Sli,  which  is  hardly  of 
■  ■  of    Eira. 


1.  TrftdlttDns. 


(Then 


a  play  ■ 


cp   Mt39).       The   three   most 

relation  to  Abraham  as  his  wife  and  his  sister  (12ii/ 
U],  20t3  [E]).  on  which  see  §  3  :  (s)  her  long  barren- 
ness (11 30.  16i/.|.  a  feature  paralleled  in  the  storj'  of 
Rebekah  and  (rf  Rachel,  of  Samson's  mother  and  of 
Samuel's,  and,  in  Babylonian  legend,  of  the  wife  of  the 
hero  EtEtna  (cp  Ethan}  ;  and  (3)  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  is  mentioned  10  account  for  the  danger  from 
which  the  destined  mother  of  Isaac  so  narrowly  escaped 
(12io^  20|.  The  change  of  her  name  from  S.irai  to 
Sarah  is  related  (by  P).  together  with  thai  of  Abram  to 
Abraham,  in  connection  with  ihe  announcement  of  the 
birih  of  Isaac  [Misf.).  The  Priestly  Writer  avoid* 
allribming  unbelief  lo  so  favoured  a  woman  ;  but  Ibe 
Yahwisi,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  with  true  insight 
inio  Ihe  heart  of  woman,  reports  Ihal  Sarah  '  laughed 
within  herself  (ISinX  ;  cp  IsAAc).  According  to  P, 
she  died  at  Hebron  (3S.|,  an  eient  which  led  lo  the 
purchase  by  Abraham  of  Ihe  cave  of  Maihpelah  (cp 
23.  25io,  4931).  According  to  J,  if  246;  is  cotrect. 
Isaac  brought  his  bride  Rebekah  -  into  his  mother 
Sarah's  tent.'  and  -was  comforted  after  his  moiher's 
death.'  But  the  leil  is  plainly  incorrect,  and  must 
originally  have  run  thus.  'And  Isaac  brought  her  iuto 
Ihe  lent  .  .  .  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  father's 
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_..__^  ._ , .vpccf  Saru> 

Various  opinions  huve  been  held  as  lo  the  meaning 

of  Sarai.  which,  according  10  P  (Gen.  17  is),  was  Ihe 

a  n_i-i_  ^  eariier  name  of  Abcaham's  wife  (see  Di. 

i^^iPf      •">  Gen.  I.,.).       It  is  plausible  to  hold 

as  in  Arabic:  cp  NoW.  ZD.VfC  40iB}  4248,;  Lag. 
Ufiers.  ga/.),  and  that  Sarah  means  'princess,'  or 
rnlher  (Ihrough  Assyrian),  'queen,'  W.  R.  Smith, 
hoivever.  thought  that  Sarah  and  Israel  had  Ihe  same 
origin  {A'iasiif,  30).  and  to  those  who  question  the 
mylhological  origin  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  this 
view  will  commend  itself  mosL  Since  some  conjecture 
must  be  offered,  we  may  venture  lo  suppose  thai  just  as 
Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  symbolises  Ihe  union  of  Ihe 
Jacob  clan  and  the  Levi  clan  (see  Jacob,  §  3),  so 
Abraham's  marriage  with  Sarah  expresses  Ihe  union  of 
a  Jcrahmeoliie  clan  (nmaii  for  omw  ;  see  jEKAHMiiEL, 
g  4  [ji])  with  a  clan  calling  itself  by  the  name  which 
underlies  Israel ;  thus  S.irah  would  correspond  to  Israel 
as  Leah  [^.i'.]  proKibly  corresponds  to  Levi.  The 
explanation  of  '  Sarah  '  :is  -  princess '  or  (.Ass. )  '  queen.' 
is  usually  thought  to  be  paralleled  by  Milcah  =  Malcah. 
'  queen.'  ar>d  the  mylhological  interpretation  of  'queen' 
as  -quL-en  of  heaven'  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
titles  of  goddesses,  especially  of  the  consort  of  Sin, 
the  moon-god  of  Harran.  who  is  called  £trT'arK{SumeriBn 

,    1  See  We.  CI/  tg/. ;  Kauiach-Sorin,  Cnrsii,  jj ;  Biicon, 
■'  Jensen.  ^A,  lig6.  p.  399. 
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SARAH 

nin-gal).^  The  prcseni  wriler's  objection  to  Ibis  other- 
wise plausible  view  is  ihai  be  regards  '  Milcab '  in  Gen. 
11>9.  etc,  as  certaialy  conrupl.  and  tbat  (if  we  feel 
compelled  lo  bold  Ibat  there  is  only  odc  Harao — vii.  in 
the  nortb)  the correcioess of  '  Haran'  seems  to  him  lobe 
ID  the  stories  or  the  patriarchs  also  open  to  suspicion 
(see  HAkAN  ii..  Milcah),  It  is  true,  Winckler  is  of 
opinion'  that  the  twofold  relation  of  Abraham  to  Sarah 
as  husband  and  brother  is  undoubtedly  of  mythological 
origin.  Following  Stuclten,  he  regards  the  rflle  of 
Abraham  as  analogous  to  that  of  Tam muz- Adonis  in 
relation  to  Htar  (see  the  legend  of  the  Descent  of  IStar, 
and  cp  Tamul'z)  ;  Sarah  in  fact  is  tbe  Hebrew  litar. 
Their  lather  is  Terrdi.  or,  more  probably.  Jerah,  '  the 

Uru.  and  dies  in  another,  I^laran  (see  TeraH). 
But  the  textual  basis  of  this  hypothesis  is  not  less 
doubcfiil.  ot  rather,  being  broader,  even  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  Jensen  already  mentioned.  BaethgeD, 
uiihoni  criiicising  the  text,  is  equally  opposed  to  mytho- 
logical theories  of  this  son.  He  thinks  {Btilr.  157) 
that,  as  applied  to  the  wife  of  Abraham,  the  name 
Sarah  is  simply  an  appellative.  Both  Abu-ramu  and 
Sarai  or  Saraia' (Sa-ra-a-a)  occur  as  names  of  individuals 
on  Babylonian  tablets.  But,  plausible  as  Baethgen's 
liew  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  not  really  probable.  To 
hold  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  historical  characters, 
is  a  perfectly  unnecessary  concession  to  apologetic 
argtmients,  which,  if  permitted  to  have  consequences, 
would  destroy  historical  criticism  and  carry  us  back  to 
the  unsympathetic  aiiachs  and  the  uncomprehending 
defences  of  the  theologians  and  rationalists  of  the  pre- 
critical  period  (cp  Ahraiiau).  We  are  therefore 
driven  back  lo  the  theory  first  mentioned.  The 
marriage  of  .Abraham  and  Sarah  symbolises  a  union 
of  tribes,  Sarah  represents  the  Israel  cLtn  which  joins 
a  Jerahmeelite  clan,  whose  centre  is.  according  lo  our 

Rkhobxth  [q.v.\  The  variation  of  tradition  as  to 
Abraham's  reLition  to  Sarah  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
■      Gen. 


(CipaiOY    [BALI).    ■   Esd.  6j  = 
lALU.  1  E>d.Si  =  EiraTi,SEitAiAH,7. 
!L  (1  Mace.  Hit),  RV  ASARAMBL. 
8AEAPH  (ff^.  a  kind  of  serpent ;  see  SerpeUt, 
6  t  te] :  CA'i.  [B],  cApAif  (AL]),  a  name  in  an  obscure 
Jodahite  genealogy,  1  Ch.  433. 


BASDED8.  1  Esd.»>a  =  EiTa10>7,  AziZA. 


SAEDU    (c&pActc).    Rev. 
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1.  CI«OKnplv  Sardt!  or  Sar^i. 
Mlllhlrtor7.    ,5<i(rfi(a>in  PioLana™™n., 
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thefootof  Mt,  Tmolus(mod.  Bot-da-h). 
on  a  spur  of  which  its  citadel  was  [Jaced  (Herod.  1  E4I, 
It  was  an  old  city,  perhaps  the  last  western  outpost  of 
that  early  non-Aryan  empire  (of  the  Hiltiles?)  which 
extended  (o  Carcbemish  on  the  Euphrates.  The  valley 
of  the  Kermus  was  the  centre  of  a  monarchy  whiili  for 
a  long  time  owed  allegiance  perhaps  lo  the  Phrjgian 
kingdom  farther  inland,  when  that  arose  through  the 
incoming  of  the  Aryan  Phryges  from  Europe,  according 
toGr^  tradition  (Herod,  7jj).  TheCimmerian  inva- 
sion which  broke  the  Phr>gian  power  (about  730  B.C.) 
enabled  the  Lydian  kingdom  on  the  Hermus  to  play  an 
independent  part  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Merranad». 
beginning  with  Gyges  (see  LvWa).  Sardis  was  the 
capital  of  the  Lydian  kingdom.'  Lying  a 
strong  hill  about  4  m.  S.  of  the  river  Hermu' 
ing  the  fertile  plain  (Slrabo,  6a6),  and  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  old  Hiiiite  route  through  northern  Asia 
Minor  (later  the  royal  road  of  the  Persian  empire), 
the  city  was  marked  out  for  a  great  career.  In  addition 
10  its  other  advantages,  the  gold-bearing  stream  of  the 
Pactolus  flowed  through  its  agora  past  the  temple  of 
Cybele  on  its  way  10  the  Hermus,  and  was  for  long  a 
source  of  revenue  (Herod.  6101  Iw;  Strabo, /.c).  Yet 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  constituted  an  obstacle  to  lis 
progress,  and  held  the  chief  share  of  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  trade  with  inner  Asia.  Hence  the  first  task 
of  the  monarcbs  of  Sardis  was  the  subjugation  of  these 
cities,  and  especially  the  utter  destruction  of  Smyrna, 
the  nearest  and  most  formidable  rival  of  their  ca|Mtal. 
Under  Crctsus  (about  560  n.  c. )  Sardis  was  at  the  height 
of  her  prosperity.  From  her  mint  were  issuetl  rudely 
eiecmed  electrum*  siaiprs  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Gyges  —  the  first  European  coinage  (Herod.  1m; 
Xenoph.  af.  Jul.  Poll.  9e3)~-and  later,  in  the  time  ot 
Crcesus,  pure  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  figures  of  the 
lion  and  the  bull,  symbolical  perhaps  of  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  (see  Head.  //ij/.  Mumm,  545/. ). 

tbe  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  The  u1  of  dyeing  wool  IS 
•lid  10  have  been  invented  ai  lurdit,Bndlhectiy  wasihecenti* 
for  the  distribution  of  the  woollen  goodi,  the  raw  naleriul  <j 
which  was  furnished  by  the  vBit  floclis  of  PhrygiMfHerod.  S  49), 
We  have  freoutnl  allusion  to  I  he  e>c»ilenct  of  the  dyed  tlaSsil 
Sar(lis(cp  Arliiopb.  Pajc.  1174  ;  Sappbo,./^.  19,  Bergk ;  Aiben. 
230). 

After  its  conquest  ty  Cyrus,  Sardis  became  the 
residence  of  the  l^rsian  satrap  ( Pans.  iii.Ss;  cp  Aalhol. 
Pal.  fliu).  During  the  three  centtiries  following  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  its  history  is  obscure  :  btu 
under  the  Romans  it  became  again  importanl.  It  was 
the  centre  of  a  camjinlut  Juridieus,  which  embraced 
Philadelphia,  Its  position  made  it  a  natural  knot  in  tbe 
Roman  road-system  ;  from  it  a  road  ran  N\V.  through 
Thyatira  (36  R,  ni,)  to  Pergamos ;  another  W.  to 
Smyrna  (54  R,  m. ) ;  a  third  E.  through  Plitygta ;  a 
fourth  SE.  through  Philadelphia  (sS  R.  m,)  to  the  im- 
portant towns  of  the  Mfeander  valley ;  a  fifth  Stt',  to 
Epjiesus,  crossing  Mt.  Tmolus  and  the  valk-j'  of  the 
Cayster  (about  63  R.  m.).'  We  have  in  this  fact  the 
explanation  of  the  position  of  Sardis  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  (Note  that  the  order  of  names  in 
Rev.  follows  tbe  line  of  the  Roman  road.  N,  from 
Ephesus  through  Smyrna  to  Pergamos,  where  it  turns 
and  runs  down  S.  along  the  great  road  going  through 
Thyatira,  Sardis.  Philadelphia  to  Laodicea.  taking  the 
towns  in  their  true  geographical  order. ) 

■  Sardii  it  an  old  Lydian  word  meanine  '  ytar '  (Joh.  Lyd.  jo 
tD.™.     U!.i    r. .r  J  ai   .,.]),      ^he  modem   luine   » 


Cp  5iipli-  Anti^.  10J7,  rkvh  ^aptivy  ^ 
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a  lemple  10  Tiberius  (Tac^  A  ■■.  4  55). 

As  regards  Ihe  reference  10  Sardis  in  the  NT,  there  is 
little  allusion  10  Ihe  special  circumsiances  of  the  towa. 
The  thrice- repeated  mention  of  garmenls  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  staple  induslTj-.  In  v.  i  the 
words  -  ihou  hasl  a.  name  thai  thou  llvest.  and  art  dead ' 
throw  a  lighl  upon  the  decay  of  spiritual  life  in  Sardis 
aixiut  100  A.D.  {cp  1/,  i) — perhaps  as  a  result  of  un- 
disturbed mercantile  prosperity  leading  to  luxury  and 
apathy  (i*.  3).      la  34  the  phr.-i^  '  which  have  not  defiled 

other  sources  of  Ihe  voluptuous  habits  of  the  Lydians 
(cpHerod.  Issljii;  -^^sch.  Pen.  41  ;  A  then.  12  s?). 
w.  J.  w, 

BARDITE  (n"!?),  Nu.  2aa6  AV.  RV  Serkdite. 

SABDIDS.  I.  A  precious  stone  'idem  {UVf.)  occurs 
in  P  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  high-prieslly  breastplate 
(E«.28ij3flio},  whence,  among  others,  it  is  assigned 
by  an  interpotalot  for  Ihe  adornmeni  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  (or  Missur?)in  Ezelc.aSijt-  The  EV  rendering 
'  sardius '  follows  O  (crdpStor)  1  Josephus  also,  in  de- 
scribing the  sacred  breastplate,  has  ^fSuit  in  B/  v.  5;, 
but  in  Ant.  iii,  76,  anpiimvi.  'sardonyx.'  RV'-E-  gives 
■ruby,'  but  with  doubtful  justification  (see  RUBY,  Car- 
BL'NCLE).  odpfioF  also  occurs  in  Rev.glm,  and  {so 
Ti.  WHand  RV)  in  Rev.  43.  The  Hebrew  gem-name 
'4dem  is  usually  derived  from  bib,  '  lo  he  red ' ;  if  so. 

Ihe  carnelian  may  be  plau! -    .      ..     . 

of  the  or.  Probably  the; 
(ion.  though  Ihe  sardius  in  modern  parlance  means  the 
brown  chalcedony,  the  red  being  our  carnelian.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  carnelian  Is  obvious.      The  vivid- 

in  which  it  is  held.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  our  own 
day.  this  stone  is  more  frequently  engra\-ed  than  any 
other.  Pliny  {HNZlj]  speaks  of  the  sardius  of  Rabj'lon 
as  of  greater  value  than  that  of  Sardis.  The  Hebrews 
would  naturally  obtain  the  carnelian  from  Arabia.  In 
Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  tine  dark-red  kind,  which 
iscalled(r/-'a*f^(Niebuhr,  ftK^mi*.  14a).  The  Arabs 
w«nT  it  on  the  finger,  00  Ihe  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
in  front  of  Ihe  belt.  Cp  Stones  (Precious).  §3 
4,* (I).  7. 

This  »s  >«  li»«  "aid.  is  the  current  identification.  When, 
hoHcver,  we  refer  10  Enk.  !?!«  when  among  the  aniclei 
supplied  to  Tyre  (or  Mi)surT)  by  Edom  (»  Cornill,  Toy,  etc., 
read,  following  O)  we  find,  cIdk  logelher  rnCTI  and  -[TO  <OI 
perh.nps  Isee  KuBvl  laT^Xihe  suipidon  grows  upon  lu  that  (m  in 
luhBJ  IS,  according  >o  Tabshish  [St.ike]  li)nransprinesfrom 
•atn,  and  ibis  from  -o^,  '  Edomiti  itone.'  and  tTO  ftain 
•''KOnr, '.'..  Jerahmeeliie  itone  (for  a  parallel,  see  Rubv),  so 
Ibat  we  are  entirely  ignoraiH  of  more  than  the  name  of  the 
regions  from  wbich  the  peopk  of  Fnlotine  derived  these  uoneb 
irw,  all  rendeHnga  maa  be  purely  convenlionaL 

n   e    of  Ex.aSel;]  8S9  IlitSum.      See 
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SAltnius).  The  simplest  and  c 
sardonyx  contains  two  strata — a  thin  layer  of  white 
chalcedony  resting  upon  a  ground  of  either  carnelian  or 
sard :  but  the  sardonyx  of  ancient  writers  genially 
presented  three  Inyera^-a  superficiai  stratum  of  red,  an 
intermediate  band  of  white,  and  a  base  of  dark  brown 
chalcedony.  The  sardonyx  has  always  been  a  favourile 
stone  with  the  cameo-engraver,  and  Ihe  finest  works 
have  usually  been  executed  on  stones  of  five  strata. 
Such,  for  inslance,  is  the  famous  Carpegna  cameo,  in 
the  Vatican,  representing  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  and  reputed  lo  be  Ihe  largest  work  of  its  kind 
ever  executed  ( 16  inches  by  la).  When  the  componenl 
layers  of  a  sardonyx  are  of  fine  coloiu"  and  sharply 
defined,  ihe  stone  is  known  in  modem  parlance  as  an 
■  Otienlal  sardonyx'  —  a  lemi  which  is  used  withc.ut 
reference  lo  the  gei^aphical  source  whence  the  stone 
is  obtained.  A  famous  ancient  locality  for  Sard  w.-ts  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  name  of  the  stone  may  be  of 
Persian  origin  (see  preceding  col.  n.  a).  The  s.irdonyx 
is  frequently  stained,  or  at  least  its  colour  heightened, 
by  chemical  processes.  Imitations  are  fabricated  by 
cementing  two  or  three  layers  of  chalcedony  together, 
and  so  building  up  a  sardonyx  ;  baser  counterfeits 
are  formed  simply  of  paste.  See  Onyx. 
naiMni  (Rev,  31  »l)  does  not  occur  in  0.  Bui  RVnt. 
intably  has  inrdonci  for  yahillOm  {cS.I-)  '     -     "   - 
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■X  ElMii  and  Eiek. 


SABEA  [SAKI-^M.  -mm),  4Esd.l4i4.  a  scribe. 
The  name  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Sehalah  [g.v.  \ 

BAEEPTA  (capcnTi  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  irtf  AV, 
RV  Zarephath. 


Early  troutlei  (f  A  Aihdodd  n\ 

In  the  West  (I, A  Babylon  (t.BX 

In  the  North  (fit-tX  Closing  j-earsd  I9>. 

The  W«,  again  (»  o/T).  Isaiah  (|  «). 

Bibliogispby  (1  aiX 

Sargon  (lijTp ;  ApN*  [BKAQF].  CApArS  [M- 
Theod.  ],  cipridN  [Symm.  in  Qv]  ■  Assyrian,  iatru- 
1  nu»H.f  .  »*''■  ■  H«  ['he  Bod]  has  established  the 
^.rjr^*'  king)  was  the  successor  of  Shalmanescr 
•dalMtO  iv.VkingofAssyria,  B.c.7a''-70S.  He 
*'"'"'■  is  often  called  SarrHiln  art£.  ■  Sargon 
Ihe  later.'  lo  distinguish  him  from  Sargon  of  Akkad.  one 
of  the  earliest  and  grandest  rulers  of  Babylonia,  in  the 
third  millennium  B.C.  Sargon  11.  had  apparently  little 
difficulty  in  selling  Ihe  reins  of  power,  for  according  la 
Ihe  Ribybnian  Chronicle  (A"i(  2jj6  //.  39^)  Shal- 
maneser  died  in  the  month  of  Tcbetu  B.C.  723,  and 
Sai^n  sat  on  the  ihrone  in  Assyria  on  the  aand  of 
the  same  month.  By  what  claim  he  succeeded  he  no- 
where tells  us,  nor  does  he  ever  mention  his  bther  or 
ancestry.  His  son  Sennacherib  usually  claims  descent 
from  him.  hut  on  his  entry  inio  Bal))'lon  seems  to  hare 
put  forward  a  claim  to  descent  from  Gilgamei  and  Ihe 
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and  Babylonian  kings.       Saigon's  grandson 
Ksarhaddon   put   forward  a  claim  to  be   Ihe  r 
descendant  of  Bei-banI  son  of  Adasi,  t 


,55)Ti: 


10  us.  ine  sons  of 
Esarhaddon.  .Aiur-bani-pal  and  Samas-ium-ukln,  .idopt 
his  claim  10  roj-al  descent.     We  need  not  contemplu- 

through  Esarhaddon's  mother,  Chi  the  other  hand  we 
are  bound  10  admit  bis  right  to  be  called  muMn  ildi 
mdli.  '  founder  of  a  dynasty. '  Further,  his  evident 
partiality  for  the  old  capital  ASiur.  which  he  invariably 
styles  '  my  city.'and  Ihe  epithet /iiVu  ^Hnr.  '  offepring 
of  ASiur.'  so  often  applied  to  him  by  his  descendanu, 
point  to  his  having  come  from  that  city. 
Sargon  11.  certainly  represents  Ihe  return  to  pow^ 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


a.  HU  BOUCF  ""^«'"  ''"Et"  rights  and  privili^e* 
*  ""  P™«!y-  in  (he  uld  capitals  Aiiur  and  yarrfin, 
and  later  ihe  i-oasolldalor  of  his  empire  by  the  extension 
erf  like  frtedam  lo  the  ciiies  of  Bahylonia.  His  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  claims  of  ancient  titles  lo  land, 
wbetber  tetnple  endowments  or  ancestrnl  domains,  and 
bis  careful  restoration  of  rights  taken  away  by  fraud 


:,  ipan 


(Interl  in  Babylonia,  were  repeatedly  set  forth  by  him 
justifications  for  a  turn  which  he  wished  to  give  lo 
own  name  ^larruklau,  'the  true  king.'     The  fact  tl 

of  Akkad,  bear  such  close  resemblance  to  the  hiitori 
events  of  Sargon  II. '5  reign,  has  tempted  some  lo  doi 
the  historical  worth  of  Ihe  earlier  parallels.  It  is  not  i 
likely  that  Sargon  II.,  uho  may  have  taken  the  na: 
^arrHkln  on  coming  to  Ihe  throne,  deliberately  set 
a-oik  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  ancienl  Sargon. 

Saigon  II.  did  not  immediately  enter  into  full  poss 
sion  of  the  empire  which  Tiglatb-pileser  111. 
,  E,_|_  had  conquered  and  Shalmaneser 
,  ^^  IV.  seems  to  have  retained.  The 
ironniw.  change  of  dynasty  «-as  the  signal 
for  a  general  rebellion  of  the  outlying  tributary 
states.  There  could  not  have  been  much  of 
Ibe  year  B.C.  jia  left  when  he  was  acknow- 
leilged  successor  in  Assyria :  bul  before  the 
end  of  his  accession  year,  Merodach-baladan 
11. ,  a  Chaldmn  king  of  BU  Yakin,  who  h«d 
submitted  and  paid  tribute  to  Tiglalh-pileser 
111.,  hod  moved  his  hordes  0' 
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by  the  intrigties  of  Pir'u,  king  of  Ihe  N.  Arabian  land 

.  ll.».,k  •'  "."Sn.  "«  ">'■'«  *=•  •""■'  ">  l»" 

itnick  lor  mdependence,  llu-totii  (or 
-bi'di).  an  upstart,  probably  a  creature 
of  Pir'u,  had  made  himself  king  of  Hamaih.  Such 
old  depeodenciesof  Assyria  as  Arpad  and  Simirra  joined 
him.  Damascus  and  Samaria,  only  lately  captured, 
and  partly  no  doubt  peopled  by  exiles  from  other  lands, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  hoped  for  rei-enge,  joined 
the  conspiracy.  Ijanun  of  Gaza,  once  expelled  by 
Tiglalh-pileser  III. ,  now  supported  by  Sib'e,  the  Tartan 
(see  So)  of  Musur,  bad  got  back  his  kingdom. 
Bul  though  Uu-bi'di  was  able  to  collect  a  vast  army  at 
Karkar,  Sargon  seems  to  have  swept  them  away  with 
ease.  Sargon  followed  up  IJanun  to  Rapilju.  where  he 
and  Sib'e  were  defeated.  Hanno  was  captured  and 
taken  lo  A^ur,  Sib'e  lied,  Rapihu  was  plundered.  Syria 
and  the  West  remained  quiet  for  some  ten  years,  720- 
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sal  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  The  army  of 
Humbaoigai.  king  of  Elam.  invaded  N. 
Babylonia,  and  Sargon  had  lo  meet  both. 
Fonimately  Samaria,  after  a  '  three '  years' 
siege,  bad  jtisl  follen.  and  so  probably  released 
an  army.  Sargon  fought  with  Htimbanigai 
in  Ibe  ffiilti  of  DQrilu,  and  both  sides  claimed 
the  ™iory.  Merodach-baladan  seems  to 
have  arrived  loo  late  to  engage  in  battle. 
Humbanigai.  either  incensed  at  this  lack  of 

Elam.      Sargon    did    not    pursue    him,   or 

Dflrilu  and  all    N.    Babylonia   remained    in 
Sorgon's  hands.     Merodach-baladan  indeed 
reigned  twelve  years  in  Babylon  and  the  S.  of 
Babvlonia.  in  spite  of  Sargon,  and  '  contrary 
to   ihe  will  of  the  gods';    but   never  did    he  venture 
10  fall  upon  Sargon's  rear  whilst  he  waged  his  wars 
ince&sanlly  in   every  other   direction.       On   the  whole 
the  advantage  lay  with  Sargon,  who  wns  able  to  deal 
•ith  his  enemies  one  by  one  and  crtish  them  in  detail, 
and  finally  to  turn  Ihe  whole  force  of  his  mighty  empire 
on  Babylon. 

From  some  of  Sargon's  own  earlier  inscriptions  there 
'  ■      11  reckon  his  own 
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later  inscriplions,  however,  reckoned  his  regnal  years 
from  his  acknowledgment  in  AlSur  itself  Left  un- 
disturbed by  his  most  formidable  enemies  in  the  S.  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reconquest  of  the  W.  In 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Samaria,  and  the  depona- 
tion  of  37,390  men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  Sargon's 
annals  record  the  settlement  there  of  captives  from 
other  lands.  In  Ihis  Ihe  scribe  surely  anticipates  what 
occiuied  later,  for  .Sargon  had  won  no  victwies  at  that 
lime.  Certainly  Samaria  was  in  a  position  lo  join  the 
cities  allied  with  Ilu-bi'di  in  B.C.  720. 

E>oub<less  encouraged  by  the  indecisive  appearance 

of  Sargon's  battle  al  DQrilu.  relieved  evidently  of  Ihe 

.Assyrian  amiy  ihen  withdrawn  lo  the  S,,  and  urged  on 
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buffer 
Zikirlu  (Sagartial,  probably  pre 
encroaching  Cimmerians,  i(  not  I 
guard  of  thai  horde  of  nomai 

and  IranzQ  appealed  10  his  overlord  for  assistance.  In 
719  B.C.,  accordingly.  Sargon  captured  and  destroyed 
these  cities  (Suandahul  and  Dunlukku),  Three  of  the 
1    a»««<i.    ='''™   "hich  had   been  fortified    against 

7.  Amenla.  Ar„,enia,  but  had  gone  over  to  Rus4, 
king  of  Armenia,  the  instigator  of  most  of  the  trouble 
here,  were  captured  and  their  people  deported  lo  Syria. 

8.  Tmbal.  ^^^  ^f  ,^^  districts  in  Tabal,  had  ommed 
lo  send  tribute.  He  was  captured  and  laken  with  most 
of  his  people  to  A££ur.  His  land  was  added  to  thai  of 
Matli  of  Alun  (Tun.  Tyana),  which  was  subjected  to 
9.  CarchMaWl.  t  Pf^P^^ionale    increase    in    tribute. 

'"■""""'""^  [i;e,[  year^  Oirchemish  was  dealt  with. 
It  had  retained  a  shadow  of  independence,  whilst  its 
neighbours  had  lost  theirs,  from  policy  on  Ihe  part  of 
AssiTia.  The  Assyrian  monarch  was  content  with 
loyally  and  a  rich  Iribole,   and  Pishis  of  Carchemish 
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iMd  been  loyai  to  Tiglath-pileser  III.  Now,  doubtless 
owing  to  feaz,  be  had  allied  hiaiselt  wiib  MiiA  of 
MuSki,  and  omitted  id  send  tribute.  He  was  deported 
to  Assyria  and  Carchemish  was  peopled  with  Assyrians. 
In  this  year,  Umma-nigai.  king  of  Elam,  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sulruk-nahunia.  The  death  of  IraniQ, 
king  of  Man,  reopened  the  norlh-easlern  question. 

All,  the  son  oflnuiifl.  who^ucMcded  hii  father,  *a.  muidered 
byBsgdaiu sf Upiildit,  Miiuli of Zikiiiu and aniler ofM^nda 

BtpfWrtvT.  Sargon  prDmplly  maiched  into  the  district,  captured 
Budalli  and  Oaycd  him  alive  0T1  the  spot  *h«K  he  had  murdered 
Aal.  Ulhnuou,  biMber  of  Aid,  sumeded  him  on  Ihe  thioK 
of  Man  with  Suson's  conunt.  Bui  he  clearly  diatruated  (be 
power  of  Assyria  to  prolecl  him  a^nst  Armeiti^and  gave  up 

towards  Media,  lay  Karalla  and  Allabra,  two  small  buller  Btaies, 
whose  king!  .Uu[-li'  and  Ilil  had  been  subjecl  id  Auyria,  if 
tbey  were  not  actually  Assyrians.  Ulluiunu  fled  to  the  hills 
and  left  his  capital  lanu  id  be  captured  and  burned.  Two 
other  cities,  Zibia  and  Arma'id.  which  resitted  were  talien.  But 
Sar^on  had  no  ioientiim  to  bold  permanently,  wiih  Asiytian 
garnxms,  such  a  remote  dependency.  He  accepted  Ullusunu's 
submission,  rdustaled  him  as  king,  and  caused  binn  to  resume 
possessi^ni  of  the  cities  'presented!  doubtless  in  fear,  to  Rntfi. 
The  allies  were  severely  treated,  Ajlut-ti'  of  Karilla  was  slain, 
his  people  deported  to  Hatnaih,  and  his  land  turned  into  an 
Assyrian  provinct^  Itti  ol  Allabra,  with  his  family,  was  de* 
ported  10  Hamath,  and  a  new  vastal  king  set  in  his  place. 

.Sargon  now  advanced  brther  E. 

SuFgadia,  whose  fovenun-  Sdpd'Iarri  had  rebelled,  was 
captured  and.  with  Nlksamma,  added  to  the  Afisyrian  province 
o^  ParsOa.  B«l-Ur-U4ur,  ^vemor  sf  Kiliisim  in 
W.  Media,  was  captured,  his  ciiymade  an  Assyrian 
colony  and  called  lUr-NabO.  Then  a  number  of 
dtlei.     Median  cities,  Bit  Saghal,  BlI  tjirmilni,  Bit  Umargi, 


10.  TlM  V 


pell. 


province,     yarbar,  wf 

1  other  landi,  rcnam^  KSr-^^kln, 

.„w™.vince.    While  settling  '        "^ 

'ed    the    tribute    of 


iptured,  repeopied  with  capii 

Ihe  altaira  of  this  new  disii 
Ight   Median   c 


These  events  are  related  tinder  716  B.C.  ;  but  the 
scribe  seems  to  have  chosen  to  finish  the  story  of  the 
Median  conquests  at  once,  rather  than  return  to  it  under 
715  B.C..  when  some  of  the  evenu  clearly  occurred. 

All  this  while  RusA  of  Armenia  had  continued  to 
instigate  rebellions,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


Ullus 


1   had    I 


allies 


been  presented  him, 
Man,  and  set  ap  Daiukku,  a 


took  them  by  fo 

subject  of  Ullusunu,  as  a  nvaj  King.  in  715  B.C., 
Sargon  put  down  this  new  kingdom,  deported  Daiukku 
to  Haroalh.  look  again  the  twenty-two  cities,  and  put 
them  under  Assyrian  garrisons.  In  tJupuSkia,  Sargon 
BOW  received  the  homage  of  laniil  of  Nn'iri.  Tilusina 
of  Andia,  to  whom  RusA  had  given  the  twenty-two 
dties,  was  now  captured.     So  at  last  Ullusunu  was  left 


s  land  a 


again  reduced,  augmented  by 
strongly  fortified  as  a  garrison 


Sargon's.       IJarlvir, 

already  rebelled  :  soii 

Assyrianised  territory, 

against  the  Medcs,  o 

was  imposed. 

In    the    NW.,    MitA  of   Mu5ki   (see  Tubal   and 

MESHECH)had  annexed  some  cities  from  Ihe  land  of 
13.MiiikS'  ^"^  '"^P  """SE.  g  3).  In  71S  B.C. 
O^M-  ^'^o"'*  troops  recaplured  them.  At 
■JJ*",^*  this  lime,  probably,  Sargon  made  his 
^^  influence  supreme  over  Tyre  and  extended 

it  to  the  '  Ionian  Sea. '  perhaps  to  Cyprus, 

In  Aratua  the  tribes  of  HaiapA  (cp  EPHAH.  and  see 

A'ATl^f  1^6/,  613),  IbAdid'i.  Marsimanni.  and  Tamud 

had  been  tributaries  of  Tiglath-pileser  HI.      They  had 

neglected  to  send  tribute  to  Sargon  ;  for  how  long  does 

not  appear.     He  now  sent  an  expedition  against  them. 

They  were  easily  reduced  to  order  and  many  deponed 

to  Samaria.     Pir'u  of  Musur,  Samsi  queen  of  Arabia. 

Il'amra  of  Saba,  and  some  of  Ihe  kings  on  the  sea 
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coast  and  in  the  desert  sent  rich  tribute  of  gold,  precioiit 
stones,  ivory,  incense,  spices,  horses,  and  camels. 

In  714  B.C.,  Sargon  went  back  to  Mao.  Ullusunu 
received  him  loyally.  Dalta  of  Ellipi  sent  presents 
i>  -D^-.iM.-  f™™  ttiE  S.  border  of  Media.     Zikirtu 

L  A™,SI^  "^  "'™  "lacked.  Three  fonresses 
"™"™-  and  twenty-four  cities  were  taken  and 
plundered.  The  capital  Tarda  was  burnt,  and  then 
Mitalti  with  his  people  disappeared.  Whether  they 
migtaled  to  the  N.  of  Armenia  and  joined  the  advancing 
Gimirri  {see  GUMEB).  or  were  swallowed  up  by  them, 
or  returned  to  their  old  home  K,  of  the  Black  Sea.  does 
not  appear.  Now  Sargon  turned  on  Rusd.  of  Armenia 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter  and  carried  ofT 
360  of  the  royal  family.  RusA  Hed  to  the  hills.  Sargon 
then  went  through  the  regions  which  had  owned  RusSs 
sway,  burnt  and  pillaged  cities,  to  the  number  of  140, 
augmented  the  dominions  of  Ullusunu  with  Zihardussu 
and  Umildii,  and  reduced  Armenia  to  helplessness. 
One  city  deserved  special  vengeance,  Musasir  (Mushitiar|, 
whose  prince  Urzana  bad  submitted  long  ago  to  Shal- 
maneser  IV. ,  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  A§ur,  but  had 
turned  trailor,  and  gone  over  to  RusA. 

Klu^r  was  approached  b)'  difficult  mounuin  paths.  Unana 
fled  to  the  hills,  tut  his  city  was  »<»n  taken.     Sargon  makes 

Khortabad.    Uriana's  «fe  and  family,  6000  of  the'lnhaSMJils, 

Assyria.  Tbe  city  was  exiraoniinarily  wealihy. 
large  portions  of  Armenia,  proliahly  al'  ■''-  *^  '- 
disiricis  accessible  from  Lake  Van,  und 


of  his  land,  committed  n 


In  713  B.C.,  Sargon  was  recalled  to  Ellipi.  Bit 
Daiukku.  and  Katalti.  The  inhabiianis  of  Karalli  h.id 
14.  FtirthM-  eJ^"*^  his  delegate  and  set  up  Ainitaili, 
Tj-*^"™  brother  of  Asur-li',  as  king.  Sargon  put 
„  ~!r~r,  do«'n  this  rebellion  and  further  extended 
OOnqiM-U.  j,i^  ,„nq„ests  in  Media.  The  r^ions 
named  are  of  tbe  highest  iniponance  for  the  early  history 
of  the  Medes.  The  Aribi  (named  by  Piolemy  as  later 
in  the  S.  of  Gedrosia).  the  mighty  Mandai,  were  all 
subdued,  and  Sargon  received  the  tribute  of  Ullusunu 
of  Man,  DallA  of  Ellipi  and  .Ninib-aplu.iddina  of 
Allabria. 

In  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  the  land  of  Talial  bad 
been  conquered  and  ils  king  deposed,      Tiglath-pileser 

■nri  tTv^  ""^  throne,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
uu  i&uw.  f,j|f,,u|  ^ajjgi  ,|j|  his  jjg,|,_  Sargon  had 
added  the  people  of  Bit  Burulai  to  his  dominions. 
^V'hen  his  son  Ambaris  succeeded,  Sargon  sent  him 
presents  and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife  and  added 
Ihe  city  of  ^ilakkii  to  his  territory.  But  Ambaris  was 
.'olved  in  the  plots  of  Mitft  of 


Mufke  and  RtisA  of  Armenia.      Sargi 


him  of  his 


irived 


anntry  in 


province,  and  deported  Ambaris  I 
family  and  chief  nobles. 

In  7IZ  B.C.   Sargon  punished  the  intrigues  of  Tar. 

hu-nlii  irf  Meliddu.     He  had  attacked  Guniinanu  of 

Xe.  Cwnnuwena  ■  ^'^">''^-°'"=  o/  Sargon's  faithful 

i™™?!.         vassals.     City  after   city  was   cap- 

Ijunazi  was  besieged  in  Tulgarimme,  captured,  and 
taken  in  chains  to  Assyria,  The  district  was  made  an 
Assyrian  province,  a  number  of  fortresses  erected  against 

annexed  to  Kummutj.  Next  year,  seemingly,  Gurgum 
had  to  be  pacified.  Here  Mutallu  had  slain  his  own 
father.  Tarhulara.  and  set  himself  on  his  throne.  The 
parricide  was  soon  put  dmvn  and  carried  captive  to 
Assyria,  and  his  land  made  an  Ass)Tian  province. 

Once  more  trouble  arose  in  PhiliMia.  Aiuri,  king  of 
Ashdod,  had  planned  to  refuse  his  tribute,  and  had 
begun    10    negotiate   alliances   with   the   neighbouring 
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hy^lOOglC 


soTat 


i'Aisyriai 


lenden 


when  Sargon  deposed 
"  's   brother  Atlimiti 


im.  and  plr 

"■  •"-««■  on  .he  Ihrone  (see  A5HW.D).  ihe 
inhabiunu.  bowevec.  rebelled  under  the  leadership  of 
ooe  Yamfuii,  a  comniun  soldier,  perhaps  an  Ionian 
Greek,  or  a.  man  from  Yemen,  and  At|imili  was  expelled 
(see  S  20).  Then  PhiListia,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Judab. 
reLying  on  Pir'u  of  Musri.  joined  the  rebelUon. 

Sugon  twifdy  xdi  his  ftnuy  id  the  tcen«,  caplme 
Garb.  Atdodimmu,  and  cvrtcd  oH  (heir   infiabiu 


iDied  Aibdod, 


ndni  ewpcd  10  Mutur  i  be  vas,  bowci^ 
Hlb)rlhcI[in^DfMcluhl)I,MiidBent  incb 
B  were  rebiuli  and  repeopM  with  ca 
nm.     Again,  tor  lh(  dme,  Ihe  W.  q: 


'  '  avoided  hostile  acts,  seem  to  have  been 
d  by  Sargon.  Il  is  true,  this  king  does  once 
can  nimseir  mu.'ainis  mifu  lauda  la  aSarJu  r&ku,  ■  Ihe 
subjugaioT  of  tbe  land  of  Judah.  whose  situation  is  fax 
off'  (AB  2  jS/. ).  This  has  been  thought  either  to  arise 
out  of  a  confusion  between  Israel  and  Judah.  or  to  refer 
10  tbe  Syrian  land  of  Yaudi,  but  may  possibly  point  to 
an  otherwise .  unrecorded  submission  □(  Judab,  con- 
sequent on  the  fall  of  Ashdod,  in  jaa  B.C.  (See 
ASHDOD.  I 

Now  came   the   crowning   achievement  of  Sargon's 
reign.      He  bad  humbled  his  enemies  on  every  side. 

of  countless  slave  warriors  who  had  proved  their  valour 
agajitsl  bim  and  were  now  at  his  disposal.  He  turned 
his  resistless  forces  against  Merodach-baladan,  in 
Babylon,  who  had  not  been  able  to  conciliate  the 
Babylonians.  His  nomad  supporters  had  been  allowed 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  and  property  of 
tbe  old  inhabitants,  doubtless  as  a  reward  for  their 
support.  Merodach-baladan  was  unable,  if  he  wished, 
to  win  Ihe  affections  of  his  subjects.  Thej  looked  to 
Sargon  to  follow  the  examples  of  I'iglath-plieser  111.  and 
Shalmaneser  IV. ,  and  so  to  restore  the  old  privil^es  and 
rights.  Sargon  first  attacked  the  allies,  Aramaic 
proples  on  the  borders  of  Elam.  Such  tribes  as  the 
Gambuli.  Ru'a,  Hindani,  lalburu,  and  Pukudu  were 
subdued  and  formed  into  a  new  Assyrian  province  with 
Ddr-NabO  for  its  capital.  Holding  this  region,  Sargon 
was  safe  from  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Elam.  if 
£uuuknahunla  had  cared  to  move.  When  Merodach- 
baladan  sent  to  Elam  to  ask  for  his  help,  that  astute 
monarch  accepted  (he  presents,  but  gave  no  help. 
Merodach-bakidan  could  not  depend  upon  his  small 
band  of  Cbaldiean  retainers  to  face  Sargon,  and  fled 
when  the  .Assyrians  commencHl  operations  in  Babylonia 
by  the  capture  of  Bit  Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan  seems  to  have  spent  Ihe  winter  in 
the  S.,  ai  Ikbi-Bel,  which  he  fonii 
care.  Sargon  made  no  haste  to  f( 
objective  was  Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
welcomed  him  as  a  delivers.  They  went  out  in  a 
great  procession  10  Dflr  -  Ladinna,  Ihe  capital  of  Bit 
Dakkuri,  and  brought  Sargon  in  triumph  into  Ihe  city 
of  Babylon.  There  he  took  possession  of  the  paiace  of 
Merodachbaladan.  offered  the  r^ular  offerings  to  Ihe 
goiis.  and  recei^■ed  the  tribute  of  the  subjugated  Baby- 
lonian stales.  Then  he  set  himself  to  restore  order. 
He  cleaned  out  and  rebuilt  the  ruined  canal,  from 
Borsippa,  which  served  as  the  procession  street  for 
Nabft  at  the  Nisan  Hast.  Then  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  709  B.C..  he  'look  the  hands  of  Bf  1 '  and  was 
legitim-ite  monarch  of  Babylon. 

Next  mOQIh,  Aaru  of  709  B,c..  Sargon  resumed  bis 
campaign  against  Merodach-baladan.  The  latter  had 
seen  all  bis  allies  in  turn  surrender,  so  he  withdrew  to 
his  ancestral  domain  DQr  lakln  on  the  Euphrates. 
Tbne  be  assembled  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  forces. 
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He  had  carried  off  in  chains  some  of  the  notables 
of  the  S.  Babylonian  cities.  Now  he  set  out  his  camn 
under  the  walls  of  tbe  city  and  protected  it  by  a  wiae 
moat  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates,  l^oke  down 
all  the  bridges,  and  '  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  waters  like  a 
swamp  hawk '  awailed  Sargon's  attack.  Sargon  made 
hisveterans'fiyover  the  waters  like  eagles.'  Merodach- 
baladan's  army  was  again  defeated,  under  Ihe  walls  of 
the  city  ;  wounded  himself,  he  managed  to  escape  ;  but 
his  camp  with  all  its  treasures  fell  into  Sargon's  hands. 
The  city  was  soon  after  taken  and  destroyed.  The 
captive  notables  were  released  and  reiiislaled  in  their 
old  possessions.  The  old  temple  endowments  were 
restored,  the  worships  renewed,  the  deported  gods 
brought  back.  The  captured  districts  of  Bit  lakln  on 
the  Elaroite  frontier  were  resettled  with  captives  from 
Kummulj.  and  their  inhabitants  transferred  there. 
Fortresses  were  garrisoned  against  Elam.  and  tbe  old 
kingdom  of  Bit  Yakln  became  an  Assyrian  province, 
attached  to  the  governor  of  Babylon  and  Gambuli, 

These  successes  secured  Sargon  furiher  bloodless 
triumphs.  Upiri,  king  of  Dilmun,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
10  Rlnrinir  ^"'  Pre»n's  ""d  an  embassy  of  coji- 
■n^^  gratulation.  MilS  of  MuSki,  who  had 
"'"■  been  such  a  trouble  in  past  years,  and 
vras  now  hard  pressed  by  the  governor  of  Ku£,  sent  in 
his  submission,  while  Sargon  was  still  engaged  in 
latbmH.  The  kings  of  seven  Cyprian  cities  sent 
presents.     Tyre  also   seems    to    have  desired   friendly 

Sargon's  absence  in  Ihe  S.  affected  other  stales  some- 
what differently.  In  708  B.C.,  Mutaitu  of  Kunimuh, 
in  collusion  with  Argistis  of  Armenia,  Rusfl's  son  and 
successor,  threw  off  his  allegiance.  An  army  was  sent 
against  him  ;  he  dared  not  meet  it,  and  tied-  His 
family  and  possessions  fell  into  Ihe  hands  of  Ihe 
conqueror,  ^unimub  became  an  Assyrian  province. 
In  the  same  year  arose  troubles  in  Ellipi.  DaM  had 
proved  a  faithful  vassal ;  but  on  his  death  his  sons 
Nib*  and  lipabara  quarrelled  over  the  succession. 
Nibe  obtained  assistance  from  Elam,  ISpabara  applied 
to  Assyria.  An  Assyrian  army  soon  besieged  Nibfi  and 
his  Elamite  supporters,  captured  the  capital  MarubiSii, 
and  t)rought  Nib£  capiive  to  Assyria.  ISpabara  was 
duly  set  on  the  throne  as  an  Assyrian  vassal. 

Tlie  inscriptions  of  Sargon  extend  no  further,  and 
his  last  three  years  are  somewhat  obscure.  He  died  in 
705  B.C.,  some  think  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Sargon  was  a  great  builder.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign  he  lived  at  Kalah.  but  he  was  all  the  while 
building  the  magnificent  city  of  DOr  ^rrflkln.  on  Ihe 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Maganuba,  in  tbe  r/iit  (see  RehO. 
BOTH.IK)  of  Nineveh.  The  vast  ruins  of  Dur  Sarriikin 
with  its  palaces,  now  the  village  of  Khorsabed.  were 
excavated  by  the  French  under  Botta,  Place,  Oppett, 
and  olhers.  They  form  tbe  most  perfect  type  of  an 
Assyrian  city  yet  known.  There  were  found  the  chief 
inscriptions  which  give  so  full  an  account  of  Sargon's 
reign.  For  a  full  description  of  Ihe  wondrous  halls 
with  their  long  series  of  sculpture  and  endless  detail  of 
battle  scenes,  we  must  refer  to  Botta  and  Randin. 
Moaumenl  dt  Ninevt.  Sargon's  Inscriptions  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  tbe  preparations  for  Ihe  building  of  Ibis 
city.  He  ransacked  the  quarriesand  forests  of  Leb.-inon, 
Amanus,  and  the  Syrian  hills  for  wood  and  valuable 
slones  to  beautify  bis  patece.      He  expended  the  vast 

lion,  Ihough  for  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  time  his  swarms 
of  captives  were  employed  there  in  forced  labmir.  As 
thei7*H  or ci.n«%  seems  to  hiveceased  in  Marheiwan. 
709  B.  c. ,  the  actual  building  was  probably  finished  then. 
In  707  B.C.  Sargon  returned  from  Babylon;  on  the 
32nd  of  Tesril  in  that  year  the  gods  of  DAr-Sarrfikln 
entered  Iheir  temples. 

Sargon  also  built  and  restored  largely  at  Kalat;  and 
other  cities  in  his  kingdom.      Nineveh  was  then  com- 


jgle 


paralively  iasignificant ;  but  he  restored  the  t< 
Naba  there.  C.  H. 

Is.  20i  is  the  only  OT  passage  which 


■    by   1 


Th, 


3D.  Bugou  ' 


^    ei3  often  stand  for  the  N.  Arabiitn  regions 
m  and  Cush  (see  MiiHAiM.  CusH, 
"~~  ■"  a|.  and  the  theory  that  d-Ob.  '  Ephiaim.' 

is  someiicnes  a  corruption,  or.  at  any  rate,  a  jynonyin 
of  Stconr,  ■Jerahmeel'C-J-i"  Judg.  17.  19iiS.li; 
cp  RAMATM.MM-20PHtM.  MlCAH.  9),  oblige  the  present 
writer  to  modify  or  eien  reject  some  of  the  current 
views  on  what  are  called  the  '  Assyrian  prophecies  '  of 
Isaiah.  .According  to  his  theory  ii  becomes  in  the 
higher  degree  probable  that  the  danger  ' 


I  the  mind  of 
lie  danger  from 
hich  have  been 
ay  refer  after  all 


B  from  X.  -Arabi 
HeJHCW  prophets  ani 
Assyria,  and  that  so 
thought  to  refer  to  .As 
to  N.  Arabians, 

I.  We  wilt  look  first  at  Is.lOj^,  and  specially  at 

the  fall  of  Carcheinish.  Calno  (?),  Arpad,  Hamath, 
Damascus,  and  Samaria,  and  are  thought  to  indicate  as 
the  dale  of  the  prophecy  some  period  in  the  reign  of 
Sargon  after  717  (fall  of  Carchemish).  This  appiMrs 
to  Ik  a  mistake.  The  places  referred  to  in  v,  g  are  prob- 
ably not  to  the  N.  but  lo  the  S.  of  Jtidah  :  Kir-cusham, 
Jerahmeel,  Ephrath,  Maacalh,  Cusham,  and  Shimron 
— places  on  the  N.  Arabian  border,  of  the  two  latter  of 
which  Isaiah  had  predicteii  the  conquest  in  a  much  mis- 
onderslood  earlier  prophecy  (see  81,  where  probably 
'  Dammeiek'  [EV  Damascus] should  be  'Cusham,'  and 
'Sh()raron'"[EV  'Samaria']  should  be  'Shiraron'). 
This  critical  conclusion,  however,  does  not  force  us  to 
give  up  referring  Is.  10  j^  10  the  reign  of  Sargot>.  The 
prediction  of  Isaiah  in  8t  (as  we  can  now  understand 
it)  wns  fulfilled,  at  least  10  a  moderate  eirlenl,  not  by 
Tiglath-jMleser,  but  by  Saigon,  who  was  perhaps  starting 
on  his  Arabi.m  campaign  (see  above,  g  13)  when  the 
prophet  put  dramatically  into  the  mouth  of  '  Assyria ' 
the  boastful  exaggerations  of  Is.  108- 10. 

B.  In  passing  on  to  Is,  20,  it  is  almost  enough  10 
-     ■  ■         H[pRi»'HET].  §  5,  [BooKl,  Sg,  and 


form 


i  to  the  1 


Sargon's  cylinder  text  (A'fl264;  /af'-./i.  130),  relative  to 
the  treasonable  designs  of  Philtstia,  Judah,  Edom,  and 
Moab,  and  the  inability  of  Pir'u,  king  of  Musri  (sc 
Winckler),'  lo  help  them. 

Sondhing  luy,  bowever,  tw  aid  ibool  the  niuei  of  Aaici, 
i.r —  ..r  A-\.t^A  Li-  ^— '"-er  Atjimiti,  and  the  popular  nomirtu 


Yamlni  which  ih. 
ethnict;ror- 


cpAariohnn 


....  .  -a  wparate uidili  ,  ..  _.  ^.  .  .  .^ 
comniDnly  iDouadnwood.  and  ipringa  from  an 
ptubably  Re^aMlbi,'  whilt  Yamini  <bud1y  ' : 
perhaps  be  grouped  with  audi  popular  Hebrew  t 
the  ethnic  'Jera^meel '  asi'S',  'rO- (Ylmln,  Yerai 
(AT/ITHIJO,  n.  0  compares  YamSni    lo  Omri. 

-    " ofjerahr 


■rarlarv. 


ils(cp2E.U 

to  power  through  (heir  ability  ii 


we  can  understand  belter  Is.28r-4, 
which  describes  the  fall  of  the  ■  proud  crown  '  of  certain 
'drunkards' — surely  not  the  unfortunate  brethren  of 
Isaiah  in  Sam.iria.  but  the  tyrannical  princes  of  the 
southern  Ephraim — i.e. ,  Jerahmeel ;  the  place  intended 
is  probably  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Jerahmeel.  by 
which  so  much  harm  had  been  done  to  Israel  and 
Judah.  The  Jerahmeel  iles,  however,  must  have  Sent 
tribute  in  time  to  avert  the  dreaded  puniriimeni  of 
captivity  ;  the  prophecy  of  woe  was  unfulfilled. 

4,  The  attempt  of  Sayce  to  explain  several  passages 
of  Isaiah  {e.g..  chaps.  1  lOj^  22i-m  and  partly 
86/)   with    reference    lo    the    supposed    invasion    of 

4*95 


w  Ahimoth  (;.c.)  moil  probably  hai  di 


Judah  l^  Sargon  lacks  adequate  en^etical  and  moDU- 
mentat  basis.  On  these  passages,  see  /n/r.  Is.  especi- 
ally 3/  ("''f"  "le  refwences).  Even  if  'subjugator' 
(malatnii.  see  g  17)  pointed  lo  a  submission  of  Heiekiah 
to  Sargon  in  730  B.C. ,  this  would  not  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  the  strong  language  of  Isaiah,  who 
speaks  (in  so  (or  as  the  language  U  realiy  his)  of 
invasion  and  devastation.  ~    ' 


B,  Pla 


.889) 


'incklei 


91,  UtonAtire.  o 


:c,  Oppcn,  ai>d 

Oy,  faiam)  and  his  mono- 
graph. .)/jif)T,A/i'/ii*^Ma'f>r(.Vrt;,  1898, 
1  and  4)  arc  ihc  chief  additional  SMircet.  SanDn'n  Annats  Are 
cbroaD^DKlcally  arranged,  Tlw  Babylonian  Chronicle  ^ves  a 
brief  imperfectly  preserved  ■ummnryiUKl  tbcCaiKpn  Jin^  supply 

generals  willi  when  complelvly 


publiihed  by  Prof.  R.  f 


IS  of  Sargon  an  given  by  Win 
»«.  I^prig,  iBW.    ForiVlii, 

-  r- -  J. - -iS.    Wuictler  ha.1  added  tevei 

hii  SamitluKf  PM.  Kiihchrinitrttu.  i,  on  which  see  his  AOF, 
pasiim.     For  a  fuller  text  oTK.  1989  see  Johns,  .^itrrnuZV/iA 


chief  inscr 

oTK.  rf39  s^'johns,  Ai 

..  ._  _ ,  ....  Boo.    For  the  History  »ee  now  Kogers, 

Hiitsn  e/  B<U'yl«nia  aiui  Astyriain^iM,  as  well  as  the 
Histor(es  in  A&SVRIA.      For  a  view  of  events  in  Annenin  in 

Ballon,  sec  aoicte  by  R,  C.  Thompson,  in  A/SL,  July  .901. 

CM.  W.J.  g§  1.19,  at;  T.  K.C.,  Sao. 

SABID  (TT^).  a  place  on  the  S.  border  of  Zebulun, 

Josh.  19 10 19  (ie]ceieK  [rioAaJ.  C€iiOYK  [BJ [€(.»c]. 

wpBii.  cftpii  [A],  cipeii.  [cj&ptelii  [l-] ;  Pesh. 

Ailuioa),  Reading  Tir,  we  m.iy  place  the  site  at  Tfll 
Skadud.  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  la 
m.  S.  of/.r/d/(Conder,/'£/'-.l/2ji>). 

8AR0N  (ciptoN),  Acts  Bjs.  RV  Sh.mion. 

SABOTHIE  (c&ptijeei  [B].  -eie  [A],  om.  U,  a 
group  of  children  of 'Solomon's  servants'  (see  below) 
in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra  ii. ,  g  9.  S  8f  I,  one 
of  eight  inserted  in  1  Esd.  5m  after  Pocherr  "  " 
of  1  Ezra  2  57  =  Neb.  7  S9. 


;ij^; 


__ _..     If,  bowever,  TKi^c  is  '  Salmah  '  and   c-JTJ  ''  a 

comipiion  of  D-ni-K,  then  we  have  a  righl  10  lo..k  ID  the  N. 

and  'Shephatiah,' may  be  a  corruption  of  'n!r^  ^riphillhi  (see 
ZarephathX  "  T.  K.  C. 

SAB8ECEI1I  (D'Sp^  and  0'3D~r— the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  readings  respectively),  apparently  the 
name  of  a  Babs'lonian  prinoe  (Jer.  393  N4.BovCAX*P 
[BXA].  -c*.pft)(  [Q].  Cftpc&xeiM  [Q°«]l.  Schradet 
[f:A  TCI  416)  offers  no  explanation.  Giesebreeht  thinks 
that  the  preceding  '  Nebo '  (in  MT)  should  form  part  of 
the  name  (cp  6),  and  that  the  name  thus  produced  is  a 
corruption  of  NkbUsHAsBAN  (j.i/.  ),  The  hj'poihesis, 
however,  that  Jerahmeelites  and  Edomiles  took  part  (to 
say  the  least)  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  suggests  our 
reiiding  n'ra  -t-.  '  the  prince  of  the  Cushiics  |o(  N. 
Arabia),'     For  the  context  see  NesGAL-si 


SASH  (D'nlB'p),  Is.  3k>  RV.     See  Cibdle,  4. 
SATAN.      Satan  appears  In  the  OT,    as  a  distinct 
superhuman  personality,  onlv  in  three   passages  (Zech. 
.    n_  3  Job  1  2  i'Ch.21i),  all  of  whichare 

l.(^MT«,<»  pi,.^,^,i,,  ,1.^  „i„,  dating  from 
519.  the  List  from  about  300  B.C. 
tn  Ps.  1096  (see  Cheyne),  as  also  probably  in  Ecclus. 
2l!7  (see  ECCLESIASTICUB,  8  19),  the  term  is  used  of 
a  human  adversary  or  opposer.  So  far  as  the  OT  is 
concerned,  three  points  require  discussion  ;  the  meaning 
and  usage  of  Ihe  term  {§  a},  the  origin  of  the  belief 
(9  3).  and  its  tlevelopment  tg  4). 
4196 
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curs  in  the  early  Hebrew  Lilernlute ; 
"*"  ""^      in  .1  passage  like  Nu.  22ia  ja,  ihe  original 
sense   is    siiil    clenr  —  'The   angel   .    .    .    sei    himself 
in  Ihe    way    ta  be  a  sd/dn    to  him  (Balaam)';    else- 
where the  original  sense  is  less  prominent  (see  i  S,294 

26i.).  In  Hs.l096thewonlisused'oraiiopponental 
law.  an  accuser.  It  is  with  this  last  shade  of  meaning 
that  iKii-Sdfdx,  •  iheSalan,-  isused  in  Zcch.  3i/.,  where 
for  the  firsi  time  Ihe  word  becomes  ihe  official  title  of 
a  distinct  personality ;  in  Job,  where  the  word  is  also 
nsrd  with  the  article,  the  usage  is  similar ;  but  in  Ch. 
the  article  disappears,  Ihe  word  virtually  becomes  a 
p™per  name  ajid  the  original  sense  probably  loses 
prominence,  although  here,  as  generally  elsewhere,  fi"" 
translates  ihe  term  by  J.d;9oX«  ;  in  NT  both  Ihe  trans- 

Ihe  transliteration  occurs  in  the  LXX  (of  Ihe  person  ; 
sometimes  as  Zardf.  see  Redpath)  only  in  €*  at  Job 
2},  in.'\quila.  Symmachus,  and  Theodoiion  inZech.  3i: 
in  Aquila  also  in  Job  1 6.  The  word  used  as  a  common 
noun  is  Imnsliterated  in  i  K.  Ilit3]ii  (with  vnrianis) 
and  also  ill  two  or  three  places  by  one  or  more  of  the 
later  Greek  versions. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  Persian  influences 
have,  it  not  produced,  yet  affected  the  dei-elopment  of 
S  Orlsin  ""^  J^'ish  bel'rf  '"  Satan.  That  the  name 
af  Mi?  Satan  is  bonowed,  cannol  of  course  be 
'••"•I'  niaintained.  It  is.  as  we  have  seen,  a  pure 
Semitic  word  in  early  use  among  the  Israelites.  Nor 
can  it  be  asserted  thai  the  position  of  the  Satan  at  ail 
closely  resembles  that  of  .^ngromainjTi  (Ahrlman).' 
Angromainyu  is  an  independent  power  sharply  opposed 
to  Ahura  Mazda,  Ihe  good  power  ;  and,  like  him, 
concerned  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  Satan  in  Ihe 
earlier  Hebrew  passages  is  completely  subordinate  to 
Yahwt  Still,  if  Ihe  Book  of  Job  (including  Ihe 
Prologue)  is  post-eiilic,  and  later  than  Zech.  3-8.  il  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  Persian  belief  iti  Angromainyu 
mav  have  influenced  the  further  development  of  the 
belief  in  Satan  as  we  find  il  in  Job— a  view  which  would 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  historical  analogy.  The 
matter,  as  here  stated,  needs  a  more  thorough  inveslign- 
tion  in  Ibe  light  of  biblical  and  Avesia  crilicism  (cp 
ZoROASTKiANisu,  g  B},  But  al  any  rate,  the  ultimate 
roois  of  belief  in  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  belief  in  angels, 
lie  in  the  early  popular  Israelitish  religion,  which,  how- 
ever, of  course,  cannot  bedissociated  from  the  religionsof 
the  other  Semitic  peoples.  To  that  religion  Ihe  ■  sons  of 
the  tllohlm '  (Amgels,  g  a) — in  post-exilic  psalms  a  term 
for  angels— were  apparently  luttive.  and  il  is  in  Ihe 
closest  connection  with  Ihcsethal'lfae  Satan' quite  clearly 
appears  in  Job.  though  it  should  be  added  that,  unlike  Ihe 
sons  of  ElOhim,  and  unlike  '  the  S.-iUn  '  of  Zech.  3,  '  the 
Satan '  of  Job  1  ii  is  a  cosmic  personage.  May  il  not  be 
that  '  the  Satan '  owes  his  origin  as  a  distinct  character 
among  Ihe '  sons  of  Elohlni '  (or  angels),  partly  al  any  rate, 
to  the  growing  tendency,  manifest  in  both  Zech.  and  Job, 
andei-enas  early  as  Ezekiel  (cp  e.g.,  4O3/),  to  dts- 
itnguish  Vahwe's  attendants  by  Ihdr  functions  :  and  may 
not  at  any  rale  Ihe  main  reason  why  he  gained  a  more 
distinct  and  enduring  individuality  Ihan,  e.g. ,  '  the  man 
with  the  measuring  tine' (Zech,  2t  I25]),  or  '  the  inter  - 
preting  angel'  (Job  33ij).  be  found  in  the  constant 
presence  of  evil  and  Ihe  Increasing  desire  10  dissociale 
it  from  God?  The  Saun,  at  least  as  far  as  the  kernel 
of  Ihe  conception  is  concerned,  may  thus  be  one  of  those 
figures  due  to  Ibe  crystallisation  of  temporary  functions, 
which  bad  long  before  been  recognised  as  performed  by 
Vahwi  or  one  of  bis  spirits,  into  permanent  personalities. 
In  an  audent  story  (Nu.22aiir)  Ibe  taaFakh  Yaltwi 

1  Cp  de  Harin,  La  tHgnta  at  Ztmutritme,  301-307. 


SATAN 

had  on  a  special  occasion  become  a  Satan ;  now  a  single 
personality  among  Yahwfe's  attendant  spirits  permanently 
appears  as  tA^  Salan,  whose  duty  il  is  lo  test  men  or  to 
discharge  God's  hostile  purposes  against  them.  If  ue 
would  fix  more  exactly  on  Ihe  origin  of  Ihe  Salan,  (here 
is  much  10  be  said  for  Marti's  suggestion  that  he  is  Ihe 
personilication  of  the  self-accusing  conscience  of  Israel 
(cp  Zech.3i-4)  ;  see  Tikiai.  6V.  A'r..  1B92,  pp.  308-345. 
With  the  foregoing  discussion  cp  Ast'.aj^.  gg  3  5. 

The  development  of  Ihe  doeirine  moves  along  two 
lines  ;  (11}  from  being  subordinate  to.  Satan  becomes 
4.Dot«1od.  (lifK^iylindependentofYahwe;  (*)  from 

mwrtof  t*'"e  tt«  ("O"  necessarily  unjust)  accuser 
,^,.  ?  he  becomes  the  templet  and  enemy  of 
"•""'  men.  In  NT  both  developments  are 
complete,  in  OT  both  are  in  process. 

(dj  In  Zcch.  Ihe  chief  marks  of  Satan's  suljordi nation 
are  the  rebuke  adminislered  to  him  and  the  complete 
disregard  of  his  accusation,  though,  as  the  reference  to 
the  'filthy  garments' = 'iniquity '  shoa^,  it  was  well 
founded.  In  Job  this  siiliordin.ation  is  still  clear  ; 
throughout  the  book  the  angels  are  slriclly  subject  to 
Y.-diwe.  bikI  Ihe  Satan  is  virtually  one  of  them ;  he 
suggests  trying  Job  by  calamities,  but  has  no  power  lo 
inflict  them  without  Yahw^'s  permission  or  in  excess  of 
Ihe  divinely  assigned  limits  (In. 13  S;-?).  Yet  germs 
of  ihe  later  independence  of  the  Satan  can  be  discerned : 
the  terms  of  1 W  2  ■*  indicate  thai,  whilst  closely  associ- 
ated with  Ihe  '  sons  of  the  Elohlm,'  he  is  in  a  certain 
manner  distinct  from  Ihem  ('the  Satan  came  also  in 
the  midst  of  Ihem'):  cp  Enoch  40 7  ;  again,  in  Zech. 
(1 10/  65-7)  the  angels  are  srnt  by  Yahwe  10  go  up  and 
down  in  the  earth,  in  Job  the  Satan  appc-irs  to  do  so 
on  hii  own  inifialive  (note  the  question  \^a  2xi), 
although  the  idea  is  as  yel  by  no  means  that  of  I  Pet. 
63  :  and  finally  he  instigates  Yahwi  to  injure  Job  (2^^) 
— a  significant  feature  when  we  contrast  i  K.  223o, 
where  it  is  only  al  Yakwi'i  rtqutsi  Ihal  the  spirit  be- 
comes a  lying  spirit  to  enlice  Abab,  In  i  Ch.  21 1 
(  =  3  S,  2I1)  the  independence  of  Satan  has  apparently 

he  moves  God  against  man,  in  Ch.  he  moves  man 
against  God.  In  Wisd.  214  Satan's  independence  of 
and  opposition  lo  God  is  so  well-established  that,  as  in 
NT,  men  are  chissified  as  adherents  of  God  or  the 
Devil  (oi  T^i  itdrm  lifpitat  SvTft). 

ii)  The  view  of  Salan  as  lempler'  belongs  10  an 
advanced  stage.  Slalemenis  altributing  lempialion  to 
God,  which  were  at  first  harmless,  became  impossible 
in  the  development  of  Jewish  theology  in  a  more  reflec- 
tive age.  Four  passages  which  illustrate  the  four  main 
stages  in  the  evolution  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of 
this.  Temptation  to  evil  is  in  a  S.  24  ■  directly  attribuled 
lo  Yahwi  ;  in  Job  1/.  ultimately  to  God,  but  through 
Ihe  medium  of  Salan :  in  i  Ch,  21 1  it  is  ascribed  directly 

10  Satan,  and  by  Ihe  Chronicler's  alteration  of  his 
source,  tacilly  denied  of  God ;  and  finally  in  James  1 13 

11  is  directly  denied  of  God.  Except  therefore  in  Ihe 
very  latest  OT  passages  lempialion  to  e\'il  is  nol  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  God  ;  consequently  even 
in  Job,  far  less  In  Zech.,  ihe  Satan  is  not  in  any  distinct 
manner  morally  opposed  lo  God;  ibis,  at  the  earliest, 
he  becomes  in  Chronicles. 

qMsIl™'  ^mZ™\^ata.My  Kcms  ir.^t  ilalural  10  «c  in°STm 
timply  the  spokMnian  for  the  siimly  iuK  dtmanils  of  (Sod  ;  but 
the  nuntivt  of  Job  jiuiiUs  Davidson'i  sentence,  '  He  tho«s 

fnv;dTo2l''fuKl'!?n'?M  f-™  ""  '       """"  "       "  "'™" 

The  passage  already  quoled  from  Wisdom  illustrates 
another  important  development ;  the  Salan  is  identified 
wiih  the  serpent  of  the  narrative   of  Ihe   .'all.     Thii 


n  thai  he  ictuatly 
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ideatificalioD  may  have  been  due  to  foreign  iaHueDCe, 
either  Persian  {see  Grimm  on  ihe  passage)  or  Alexandrian 
(see  Toy,  Judaism  and  Chrulianity.  159,  167).  Com- 
pare and  contrast  Enocb  696.  Another  late  identifica- 
lion — that  or  Satan  and  the  depraved  will — is  altogether 
exceptional  (5<i*u  *fl«.,  16);  cp  ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Before  passing  on  to  Ihe  NT  doctrine  two  negative 
points  may  be  noted ;  in  OT  no  reference  is  made  to 
angels  attendant  on  Satan;  'angels  of  evil'  — i.e.. 
angels  who  inflict  injury — are  still  directly  snbject  to 
God  (cp  Ps.7849  cp  35s/  and  earlier  iS.lflu^ 
Judg.  Bjj;  see  Ancel,  3).  nor  to  any  'fall'  or 
'  punishment '  of  Satan. 


■ainly  a 


ception  of  S 


ceases  when  we  reach  the  NT,  No  theory  of  dramatic 
n  t„tpp  °^  P^*''^  personification  can  here  be  main- 
'■  ^'"^-  tained.  The  'enemy'  of  the  OT  is  now 
individoalised,  the  '  Salans '  of  the  book  of  Enoch  are 
now  unltied.  Satan  is  now  the  distinctly  personal 
(Ja.  Ij)  origtoalor  (a  Cor.  llj  Jn.  3«  i  Jn.  38  »), 
instigator  (1  Thess.  3;  ML  ii^)  and  perpeiuator  {Epb. 
2j)ofsin,  and  Ihe  cause  of  iis  penalty,  death  (Jn.  844 
Heb.  !i4) :  the  personal  head  of  the  realm  of  evil,  with 
the  ministers  thereof  (Eph.  2i.  Havaia.,  colleclive),  evil 
bodily  (Ml.  12.,  Lk.  13.6)  and  spirilual  (Eph.  2.  ]n. 
1231  I  Jn,  !)a);  and  Ihe  antagonist  generally  of  God 
(Mt,  1339  Acts  13  10)  and  of  man  (i  Pet.  &S  Eph.  a-s 
Lk.223i  Rev.  12.a}. 

Satan  appears  under  nine  distinct  names, 

1-  af>]jiH'j  'prince'  (Synoplisls,  wi'  ioxiLavijuY,  MlcSaaelc  ; 

Jn-,    T»U    fOfffiOU    TOITTDV,     1231;     Paul,    »^    JfoUffW    TW   O^W, 

Eph. ill  and  cp  Mk  rsO  aiam  Taiimi,  3  Cor. 
%,  HamM.  i  4.  with  the  luri  ttr  ouira  TVv  cJvfiov  of  Ibe 

1.  htntp^m,  'the  tempter,'  Ml.  43  iThestSs. 

X  itapo^ot,  'Hccuaer,'  not  iwccAsarily  'slanderer.'  of  Ihcne 
*ho  sin  ihrpugh  his  lempEaiEon  (cp  kat^poc  tw^  iSt^^v, 
Rev,  lA  loX  a  title  confined  to  Satani  excqH  when  used  of 
human  slondrren  in  the  Paslaral  Epi)tl1«,1  bul  generally  signify- 
inEiimp1y{asLn  jCh.SI  land  everywhere  in  LXX),  the 'enemy' 
of  God  (Mt,  1!>9  iTn.SioJuidof  nuui(iPet.As);  s«  Hslch, 
fiiavi  in  Biblical Grtti.  4J-47. 

4.  £ariLrat(HebiewlrwidiIeniled,withGTeciiedrDmi)'ad>'er- 
laiy.'  NT  A"«'«,  whedier  u  m  nd-enan-  {i  TheK,  i  la),  a 
tempter  (Mlt.  1  13),  t»  the  prince  of  the  demonl  or  e>il  jincels 
(Lk.  IlieiCor.lSitthcreu-iDmFaiuboHlvfbrihe  form  ^ni- 
be«i«eTi.l). 

5.  S«*f.fti«  ««( 
si(nillcaIion(teeBEEi 
aloiK,  and  »leLy  in  regard  10  detnoniacal  posKssion  (L[ 

6.  aixp^it,  'iheeneniv'(Mt,l!MLk.WioX 

^n  mi^TLk.  7  lo'Eph.'o'irand  eMcially'  1  )nS.  '^ 

%-  0f AZap.  Syriac  and  Greek  form  of  BELtAL  (y.t,),  c 

iCor.  St3  (Christ  and   Beliar,   light  and   darkaesi,  Cc 

^  ft  6^(,  *  the  Hrpcnl '  (9  Cor.  11 3),  and  h  H^t  h  in 

enAarai', 'thai  deceivelh '(see  WUdom £ 34 ai       rred 

It  will  be  seen  (hat,  (hough  variou     u 
here  and  there  suggested  by  these  namrs  and  p.is 
_  m__v-     ''"'5'   ^'    '*"''    '<'    '''*       "•*     ^ 
;  and   propag      n 


•iifiaik  CKBJ),  of  doubib 
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Satan  and  the  description  of  his  doing  n  no  w  se  co 
tradlct  one  another.  If  we  draw  an  inference  from 
what  is  said  of  evil  angels  in  a  Pet  24  Jude  6,  Satan 
was  not  originally  evil,  but  had  a  first  estate  which  he 
did  not  keep,  leaving,  through  sin,  his  own  habiiniion. 
His  sphere  of  dominion  was  now  the  air  or  firmament 
(Eph.  Sti  2=  Lk.  lOiB  Rev.  12?},  whence  Ihe  Syriac 
etymology  of  Beliar  (in  Bar  BahlQI),  'lord  of  the  air.' 
From  the  beginning  he  has  been  a  man-killer  (Jn.  844). 
seducing  Eve  (a  Cor,  11 3).  and  bringing  sin  and  death 
into  ihe  world  (cp  Wisd.  2.4,  not  opposed  to  Rom. 
5  tj),  and,  by  the  power  of  death,  keeping  men,  through 
fearof  it,  in  bondage  (Heb,  2m/);  enticing  men  to  sin 
(i  Cot. 7s)  and  accusing  Ihem  when  (hey  have  (alien 


only  catled  Pauline  Epiides 


SATYBS 

(Rev.  12iq);  trying  to  entice  Jesus  himself  (Synn.) 
but  faihng.  Jn.  1430,  cp  Heb.  4t;  3  Cor.  691 :  inflicting 
upon  men  misery  both  iMdily  and  menial,  sometimes 
by  '  possessing'  them  with  his  'daemons'  (Ml  12i4|.  ai 
other  times  apparently  by  direct  and  ordinary  disease 
(i  Cor.  5  J  3  Cor.  127).  He  is  Ihe  prince  of  this  world 
(Jn.  12ji)— I.e..  '  the  present  age  (o^wf)  with  all  its  evil" 
(Gal.  1 4)^-and  as  '  god  of  this  age  '  he  blinds  the  un- 
believing {3  Cor,  4t),  and  is  prince  of  the  spirit  that  is 
active  in  Ihe  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  2>).  Ihe 
'children  of  the  devil"  (1  Jn.Sio);  and  by  deceitful 
wonders  and  lying  prophecy  he  will  lead  men  astray  in 
Ibe  Hnal  apostasy  (i  Thess,  2g/.  Rev.  208). 

But  though  Salan  is  oppiMed  lo  (kid  (Ja.  4;),  and 
the  ■  authority  of  darkness '  to  Ihe  '  kingdom  of  the  Son 
a  ii«  Jt.K....  of  God's  love' (CoLlisJ.—asdarkness 
B.H0dllaltoin.  j^  ,ig^,  i„  ^^  p^^  an.ilhe.is.- 
there  is  no  Parsee  dualism  in  any  true  sense.  True, 
Satan  is  not  often,  as  in  the  OT,  a  mere  angel  of  de- 
struction used  by  God  (1  Cor.  5j  aCor.  I27I;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  more  independeni  of  God  or 
co-equal  with  him  than  is  man,  who  can.  as  he  chooses, 
serve  Ihe  one  or  the  other.  All  that  can  be  said  in  Ibis 
direction  is  that  Ihe  Satanic  power  is  superhuman,  and 
therefore  equally  superhuman  is  his  capacity  for  seduc- 
tion and  desiruction  (Eph.  8i»).  But,  though  Satan  is 
'strong,'  Jesus  is  'stronger'  (Ml  122q,  and  parallcb); 
he  can  spoil  Satan's  '  goods'  (Mk.  337)  and  destroy  his 
works  (t  Jn.Se);  Christ  will  finally  bring  him  to  naught 
and  rescue  his  bondsmen  (Heb,  2 14),  casting  him  and 
his  angels  into  (be  eternal  fire  prepared  for  them  (Ml 
2541  Rev.  2O10  Jude  6),  along  with  Ihe  last  enemy 
death  (1  Cor.  ISitiRev.  2O13I.  This  deliverance  is,  in 
principle,  already  begun  (Lk.  IO18/.  Col.  1  ts  i  Jn. 
44  Jn.  1231  ISii).  but  will  not  be  complete  till  Ihe 
vapovtla  of  Christ  (Rom.  ISao  i  Cor.  ]5i6  2  Thess.2 


v,  20). 
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SATCHEL  (Onri),  Is.ShRV,  injK.Baj  Bag(i). 


SATBAFS  (D'»1?P'nt«,   and  JT,   ahaidarflnfm 
^■-  c&Tpirrii,   but    cTpATMroi   in   Esth,3iJ  [no 


L"];Vg.  5fl/.   . 

always    '  satraps ' )    are    mentione- 

JlDlKir^)  Esth.  3  l>  89  (Sbal^  ojicwi 


dilfert 


I    the    , 


The  d 


satrapies  is  due  to  Darius  L  Hystaspis.  Though  really 
bound  to  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  king's  orders  and 
controlled  by  other  officials,  the  salraps  grew  into  a 
kind  of  viceroys,  who  exercised  in  Iheir  prorinces  an  all 
but  sovereign  power,  and  in  thar  household  imilaied  the 
roy.Tl  court.  See,  further.  Persia,  g  iB,  Sheriffs  ; 
and  cp  A.  Buchhok,  QuasliOKei  dt  Periarvm  salrapis 
(Leipsic,  1896).  C.  P.  T. 

SATYlia  is  Ihe  EV  rendering  of  the  Heb.  DTr^, 
ifirim.m  Is.  ISii  34.4  (RV"'S- ■  he-goats' :  .American 
tV  'wild  goau')  and  RV^K-  in  Lev. 
7?  3Ch.Ilii  (RV  'he-goats':  AV 
devils').  In  these  four  passages*  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  reference  is  nol  10  the  natural 
animal — the  he-goal^whieh  the  Hebrew  word  ialr  (an 
abbreviation  for  ihe  fuller  and  frequent  locution  il'sr 
'(iifn)  generally  denotes  (cp  Go.^t,  S§  1  [4]  5).     It  is 


the  toriD. 


r  in  Dan. 


>/»j97/ 


»  AnJin  1  K.  ass  which  originally  spoke  of  DTJIPn  W 
IheUmlKb  of  the  i/lrlM  (not  as  MT  C-I^'rn'^ihe  gales):  h 
HolTinann  in  ZATW.  198:,  p.  i;;.  subieqiiently  others  it.g., 
Knuloch).  For  poat-hiblical  reference*  to  D*TPB',  see  M, 
Schwab,  'Vocabuliire  d'Angelologie' (.4nKiVHicXi /iucn>- 
«™  10  (1B9TI 370  4»  ('■"'.  O-I'FP  "^  ^yif^l'y 
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BaethgeniaRiehm.  //»'£<^ 'Feldgcisler')  haverclained 
this  meaning  by  explainiog  ihe  Bacrifices  to  the  iflrfm 
referred  to  in  Lev,  and  Ch.  as  belonging  to  an  Egyptian 
cullus  of  Ibe  goat  (cp  Herod,  S46),  borrowed  by  Ibe 
Hebrews  from  Ihe  Egyptians  and  practised  by  them  in  the 
vildemess  and  revived  by  Jeroboam  after  his  residence  in 
Ee)'pt.  But  (apart  bom  the  consideration  that  these 
iwo  references  are  exilic  and  posl-eillic  respectively)  ibis 
inlerprctation  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah- 
Ttw  ancKnl  iiadiiion  (as  preserved  in  die  vmiont)  is  sub- 
suntiaJly  consisieni  and  lubtlanlially  alw  comet.    In  ^1  four 

lenli?  be^oai.    They  under  titlitt  hf  %  word  denoting  demon 

wurd  pouessed  (cp  Gen.  27 1 1)  ud  out  of  which  the  ii»e  of  the 
word  for  he-pjat  probabty  iprafig.     Thiil  9  r 
Of  fi'T«>«  (in  fCh-Uis  mere  is  probat^y 

<i  (uiToumX  Syr.  by  iiiU,  Tg.  p-p.  Vg, 


nby  Soi^ru 


p,  hinber,  Field's  f 
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The  suggestion  of  the  versions  (see  above]  that  id'tr 
was  a  lerm  for  demons  or  a  particular  kind  of  demon  is 
confirmed  by  Ihe  contexts  of  tbe  five  passages  (including 
9  K.  23b}  aheady  menlioned.  Thus  in  Is.  34  n  Lilith 
(^.f.)  is  also  mentioned  ;  and  although  certain  natural 
aDimals  (t.g. ,  wolves,  jackals)  are  mentioned  in  the  samo 
connection  both  here  and  in  Is.  ISn,  they  are  not 
domeslic  animals  like  the  goat ;  moreover,  we  have  the 
same  combination  of  actual  animals  and  demonic  beings 
in  an  AssjTian  description  of  devastation  (G,  Smith, 
Annais  if  Alur-Sdni-pal;  see  Che.  on  Is.  13ai).  The 
association  of  demons  Hiitb  desert  places  was  a  prevalent 
element  in  popular  belief  (cp  Demons,  g  3),  Note, 
further,  thai  the  i/iript  are  described  as  dancing  and 
calling  to  one  another.  In  3K.23S  Lev.  11 -j  andsCh. 
11 1;.  where  the  bdmdik  of  the  i/frfn  and  sacrifices 
offered  10  ihem  are  menlioned,  the  term  may  be  used  in 
derision  of  false  and  forbidden  objects  of  worship  in 
general — for  which  abundant  parallels  could  be  cited. 
In  Lev.  177.  however,  Ihe  associalion  of  the  i/lrlm 
with  the  '  open  held '  {v.  5)  suggests  a  connection,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  Ihe  custom  or  rite  of  sending  a  goal  to 
Acuel  on  the  day  of  Atonement  (see  Azazel). 

It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  Wlrim  were  a 
clearly  deiined  class  of  demons  and  what  were  their 
s  fn.._..j»    special  chaiacterialics.      We  have  really 

IS^'  '"■  T" """  •";  '""'""'s ""  ^' 

i^IrteL        """  "  Benerally  assumed,  on  the 

"""■  ground  of  the  usual  significance  of 
id'Ir,  that  they  were  goat-shaped.  This  is  not  jm- 
probable,  and  if  correct,  the  use  of  the  lerm  '  satyr '  is 
suflicienlly  appropriate :  only  it  must  be  remembered 
thai  we  have  no  reason  for  attributing  [0  Ihe  Hebrew 

Some  {i.g.,  Duhm  :  Marti,  Gea:i.  d.  Isr.  Rel.  336) 
suggest  that  Aiaiel  (cp  aboi'e)  was  chief  of  the  iitirim  ; 
we  might  then  compare  tbe  relation  to  Ihe  Greek  salyr. 
But  this  is  not  very  probable  (see  Cheyne's  paper  in 
ZA  TiV,  1895  ;  and  cpAlAZEL}.  Wellhausen,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  inclined  to  limit  his  inference  liom 
Ibe  etymology  to  the  Mairiiuss  of  these  beings ;  see 
Htid.*"  13s/  ;  ^  151  /  where  some  Arabic  parallels 
will  be  found.  If  id'ir  ( =demon),  in  spite  of  being 
confined  10  exilic  and  posi.exilic  literature  (for  which 
there  may  be  sufficient  reason  ;  cp  Demons,  %i),  is 
actually  of  early  origin,  probaWy  it  merely  exprrased 
the  '  hairiness '  of  the  demons ;  bul  if  late,  it  was  most 
probably  chosen  on  account  of  its  secondary  sense  (goat) 
because  these  beings  were  regarded  as  goat-shaped. 
Cp  in  general  Boch.  Hitrot.  bk.  vL  7  ;  Ges.  /«.  465/  ; 
Baudissin.  5A  1  ij6^  and  Ihe  article  '  Feldgeisler '  to 
PRE<^  :  MannhardI  Wald-  u.  FeldkuUe.  ch.  3  (§  8 
refers  10  a  trace  of  Syrian  goal  spirits  in  a  slory  of 
lamblichus  |.  G,  B,  c. 
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Origin  <|  t).  End ;  chuaoer  (i  4/X 

Wand,/).  F«iiily(l«>. 

Saul  (S-lKf",  U'&l.  as  if  '  asked  for,'  §  56  ;  according 
to  Jaslrow [/Bi  19(1900]  10.]  'devoted,' vii.,  to  Yahwi; 
bul  see  below  [g  i,  midway]  ;  cftoyA  [BAL]I  is  tradition- 
ally  regarded  as  ihe  first  king  of  Israel.  His  slory  has 
passed  Ihrough  phases  little  less  various  than  ihat  of 
David,  with  which  il  is  so  closely  interlaced  (see  David). 
In  its  present  form,  indeed,  il  raises  insoluble  problems 
both  (^  history  and  of  character  ;  neither  the  outer  nor 
Ihe  inner  life  of  the  heroic  king  is  intelligible  10  us. 
Reluctant,  therefore,  as  we  may  be  to  touch  narratives 
which  are  universally  interesting — though  the  interest 
partly  arises  from  Iheir  enigmas— we  cannol  avoid  criti- 
cising them,  and  we  may  be  well  assured  ihat  the  gain 
which  will  result  from  critical  thoroughness  will  be  far 
greaier  than  the  seeming  loss.  There  eaniiol  but  be  a 
more  potent  altraclion  in  narratives  which  can  be  read 
more  nearly  as  they  were  meant  to  be  read  :  and  if  the  his- 
torical cleitient  turns  out  to  be  less  than  we  have  supposed, 
we  can  ai  any  rate  use  it  with  some  confidence,  whilst  in 
a  secondary  sense  even  the  less  historical  elemenls  are 
of  documentary  value  for  the  period  lo  which  Ihe  tra- 
ditions in  their  present  form  can  be  shown  to  belong  (see 
Samuel  [Books]], 

The  traditions  agree  (and  we  shall  find  good  reason 
to  accept  Ihe  stalemeni)  that  Saul  was  a  Benjaniite  of 

1  OrteHi.  '^■'^  l'^«'  '^"^  Il'lfi").  'hooEh 
*^  the  most  ingenious  of  our  modern  his- 
torians (Winckler)  seeks  to  showthat  he  was  aGileadiie. 
The  short  gene.ilogy  in  iS,  9i  represenu  his  father  KlSH 
as  a  'sonofBechorath'  (Afkiah  which  follows  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  '  Gibeah  '),  and  in  lOai  Saul  ben  Kish  is  as- 
signed to  Ihe  family  called  MATRi[y,i-.].  while  insS, 
20 1  Sheba  Ihe  Benjamile,  David's  opponent,  is  called 
ben  Bicbri— I'.f.,  a  Bichrile  (cp  BechER.  and  see  below 
on  the  'Berek'  of  iS-llS).  Taking  these  names 
Bechoralh,  Matri,  and  Bichri  together,  and  noticing 
S'-'s  reading  fu^np  in  i  S,  9 1,  il  is  difficult  not  to  see 
ihat  Saul's  family,  according  to  Ihe  tradition  under- 
lying 9i  and  lOai.  was  known  as  Machirilh  (cp 
mi33=m-3a  in  81)  or  Jerahme'eiilh  (cp  §  6) ;  cp 
iCh,8,9/,  where  Ihe  origin  of  Kish  is  traced  10 
Maachah  (a  corruption  of  Jerahme'el).  In  other 
words,  the  clan  and  family  to  which  the  first  king  be- 
longed were  ultimately  of  semi-Jerahmeelile  origin. 
Nevertheless  the  early  writers  were  quite  consisient  in 
regarding  Saul  as  a  Benjamile,  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(as  its  very  name  may  perhaps  indicate)  had  a  strong 
jerahmeelile  element ;  this  is  suggestively  expressed  in 
I  Ch.  7?/  where  (by  no  mere  arbitrary  fielion)jerimoth. 
at  once  son  of  Bela  and  son  of  Becher.  is  recognised  as 
a  Benjamile  ;  now  Jerimoth  is  certainly  nol=  'excel- 
sa'  [Ges.]  but  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  popular 
corruptions  of  Jerahme'el.' 

This  theory  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  name  of 
Saul's  father  Kish,  which,  in  spile  of  tbe  very  plausible 
connection  suggested  by  Robertson  Smith  (see  col. 
968a).  is  perhaps  best  explained  as  a  corruption  of 
Cush  (tta)  or  Cushi  (-pis).  Cush  and  Missur  (Musri) 
were  contiguous  regions  in  N.  Arabia ;  if  there  were 
Misrite  elements  in  Israel  (see  Moses.  %  4).  there  were. 
of  course,  equally  developed  Cushlte  elemenls. 

The  name  of 


u  erroneoua.  It  i>  said  in  ■  Ch.  T  14/  of  Macliil.  who»  wife 
as  Maacah  (- jerti1>nw'c1ilh),  that  be  wsi  tbe»n  of  Msnaucb, 
id  WliKklerhaUl  thai  Saul  wsi not  11  Benjaniite  but  a  Msnawite 
'  Gilead.  But  surely  Ihe  right  view  1>  thai  Ihere  were  bolh 
>rtheni  and  Butheni  cbns  of  MachirJIe  {/.a.  Jen^meolite) 
liniiies.  According  lo  i  Ch.  S  «).j3  Kiah  and  Saul  belonged  to 
«  Kuthem  Jetahneeliiet  (Maacah).    This  is  the  theory  o- 
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SAUL 


lb.  Name  ' 


and  il  seems  to  have  been  vety 
linderslood.  The  key  lo  il  is 
'  probably  lo  be  found  in  i  5. 1  a8,  where  the 
"^  '"™*  Lime  '.Bw  (Samuel)  is  expressly  made 
equivalent  lo  'nKp  (Saul),  and  connected  (cp  v,  lo)  with 
sfrnv  (^'I'l^).  '  to  ask.'  Il  is  at  any  rate  plausible  lo 
suppose  thai  ^mu'fl  and  ^'Ql  {also  Ishmael  and 
Shobal  ?)  are  modifications  of  a  common  original,'  vit , 

Josli.l9i?)  with  the  afformative  ^  or  ^  Il  wiLl  be 
remembered  ihat  elsewhere  Saul  (Saul,  3 ;  Shaul)  is 
a  N.  Arabian  name,  given  both  to  a  Simeonile  and  lo  a 
Musriie ;  also  that  Samuel,  according  to  tradition,  was 
a  son  oT  JEROHAU — i.e.,  belonged  lo  a  clan  which  had 
Jerahnteelite  (N.  Arabian)  affinities.  Il  is  even  possible 
thai  the  nairaior  who  worked  up  the  legends  respecting 
Saul's  connection  wilh  Samuel  may  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  seer's  real  name,  and  have  selected  for  him  one  of 
two  varianls  of  the  iradiiional  name  of  the  first  king.' 

Ifae  view  of  ihc  oripn  of  the  name '  Siol '  hciE  ncDtniDEnded 
may  help  lo  account  lor  Ihs  &ct  thsJ  andent  (criba  were  liable 

'mP  "IW  ('  "ft"  Ssul  ■)  and  Sk W  -Witt  {'  ■"''  S«niuel  ■>  stjuid 
side  by  iide,  and  I S.  SB  II,  where  Uie  ciy  of  Ihe '  wilch  of  Kndor ' 
is  Mid  lo  bave  been  called  foiih  by  the  lisht  of  'Samuel,'  a 
palpabit  eTTor(u  Ferles  haip«nted  ouOfor   SauL*' 

The  true  name  of  the  first  king,  however,  has  prob- 
ably passed  Into  oblivion,  like  ao  much  besides  connected 
with  this  dim  far-ofl  figure. 

The  tnie  name  of  Saul's  native  place  is  perhaps 
recoverable.  It  was  most  probably  not  Gibeath-shaul 
(EVGibeah  of  Saul),  bul  Gibeath-shalishah  Cukt  and 
nvSe  may  reasonably  be  taken  to  be  kindred  forms) ;  i.e. . 
Shallshah  was  the  name  of  the  dlslricl  in  which  this 
Gibeah  was  situated.  Near  il  were  (b)  Laieh,  also 
called  in  MT  Ijishah  and  Zela  (both  corruptions  of 
Shallshah).  and  (t)  Gilgal  or  Beth-gllgal— >.<.,  very 
probably  Belh-jerahmeel  (see  9  6).  Belh-jerahmed  *  (if 
we  may  adopt  this  name  as  the  true  one),  which  Has 
.apparenliy  a  wnlled  city  of  some  importance,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  Saul's  clan.  As  we  shall 
presently  see.  it  wa4  the  city  which  this  hero  relieved 
when  in  a  very  critical  situation  ;  il  was  also  the  place 
where  his  married  daughter  (see  Merab.  Palti)  and 
his  grandson  (see  Mt 

pursued  by  Joab.'  Thi 
throws  a  bright  light  c 
Gallim). 

to  realise  the  idea  of  ki 


1  number  of  passages  (cp 
,a  Saul  V 


whether 


According  to 
.  winckler  ((;/2s6is7),  (he  sloties  of 
Gideon,  Abiinelech,  and  Jephlhah 
were  brought  into  shape  as  justifications  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  Gilcadite  (?)  Saul  to  the  sovereignty  of 
western  Israel  and  lo  the  possesion  of  the  religious 
capital — Shecbem.  lliis  theory  is  decidedly  ingenious  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  (see  Israkl.  %  lo ;  Gideon  ; 
but   cp    AbimelilCH,   a)    that    Gideon   was.   strictly 
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71"J  „^     Tba  ttbolu'.  own  exnlanalion 
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t'{My%^{Lh  mk-.^Tm.lt.-.a^H 

brew  na<iw  ( 

asked^ 

i)  .he  literal  t 

the  oracle-god 

ofSin,  ihemoon-Kod. 
'  Cp  Sayce,  AVMn^  Lcefurn  (i&B7), 

'donedini^. 

00  wa. 

hardly  the  bir 

>S^o^ 

•.'&i,V 
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'•Thetewei 

<Bi  while  !««»,  represa 

e,  of  rourae,  different  places 

called  Beth-je 

ahn»el 

:k  (4). 

•  The  pauage  (i  S.  Kl  II  yO  ibould  probably  be  read  thus, 
Lnd  SheW  pa>»d  on  to  Beth-jeratinie^l.  and  all  the  Bicbtiles 

ould  be  iMtcfm'l.    In  V.  14  •n^ciSsn)  ihould  bt  pip,  and 
'3it  ''ttip' should  be  n^tiotri' 1  the  followine  irardi  nsvo  P'ii 


SAUL 

speaking,  the  first  Israelilish  king.  It  remains  true, 
hosi-evcr,  thai  Saul  is  the  first  king  of  a  section  of 
the  Israelites  of  whom  fairly  definite  tradiljons  are  pre- 
served, and  il  is  to  these  traditions,  not  all  equally  trusl- 
worlhy,  that  we  now  direct  our  attention- 
Traditions  of  much  interest  respecting  Saul  have  come 
led  under  pro- 


Id.  TntdiUoDB. 


phet 


influen 


seer  called  Samuel'  who,  by 
his  preternatural  insight,  recognised  in  the  son  of  Kish 
the  destined  '  captain  '  or  '  prince'  (niffiV,  see  Pkince) 
of  united  Israel  ( i  S.  8 16).  This  patriotic  Israelite  (see 
Sauuel)  Is  introduced  10  us  going  up  to  tkefiJmdA  of 
an  unnamed  ciiy  to  '  bless  the  sacrifice '  and  partake  of 
the  sacrificial  repast.  By  a  happy  accident — as  it 
seems— Saul,  on  a  jounkey  in  search  of  his  father's 
lost  asses,  appear!  before  him,  and  timidly  asks  the 
way  to  the  seer's  bouse,     Al  once  Samuel  (who,  if  >. 


in  smct  privacy,  communicates  to 
respecting  him,*  At  tbe  same  time  t 
and  then  kisses  him  (see  SalutaT 


«.). 


ingthen  Saul's  tailh,  he  specifies  Ihree  remarkable 
experiences  which  the  favourite  of  heaven  will  have  as 
he  returns  home.  One  was  that  he  would  meet  two 
men  (see  Rachel's  SepuLCHKE)  who  would  give  news 
respecting  the  lost  asses  and  would  menlion  the  paternal 
anxiety  of  Kish.  Another  was  that  three  pilgrims  whom 
he  would  also  meet  (see  Tabor)  would  be  so  struck  by 
his  bearing  that  they  would  salute  him  and  offer  him  a 
present  of  two  loaves.  The  third  sign  w.is  that  Saul 
would  meet  a  company  of  n/iVim  in  a  state  of  freniy 
(see  Prophet,  g  4),  and  would  be  smied  upon  by  tbe 
spirit  of  Yahwi  and  pass  into  the  sanw  state  (calling  out 
perhaps  for  the  advent  of  Israel's  war-god  lo  lend  his 
people  to  victory).  All  this,  we  are  told,  came  lo  pass  ; 
yet  il  was  not  this,  bul  Ihe  disclosures  of  the  seer  Samuel, 
which  transformed  Saul's  nature,  and  made  him  a  true 
king  (IO9). 

In  about  a  month's  time  Saul  was  called  upon  lo 
justify  the  seer's  selection.      So  al  least  Ihe  irue  text  of 

"^^"■•^t^^F';' 

'  which  assert  a  months  interi-al,  i 
belonging  to  Ihe  original  tradition.  According  to  this 
scholar,  it  is  quite  a  fresh  account  of  Saul  and  his  origin 
that  we  have  in  1  S.  11  i-n,  the  original  story  having 
been  recastwhen,  lo  soothe  patriotic  feelings,  Ihe Gileadile 
hero  was  converted  into  a  Benjamile.  .^fter  undoing 
what  he  regards  as  Ihe  work  erf  the  later  editor  of  the 
tradition,  Winekler  arrives  al  this  ample  statement  of 
fact  which  he  considers  lo  be  authentic.  Nahash.  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  was  besieging  the  city  of  Jabesh  id 
Gilead.  and  pressing  it  hard.  By  a  bold  stroke,  akin 
to  that  related,  Winekler  thinks,  by  anlicipation  in 
Judg.  7  (see  Gideon),  Saul  relieved  the  city  {v.  11), 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  lanhplace.'  The 
points  which  seem  lo  Winekler  to  force  upon  us  Ihe 
view  that  Saul  was  a  Jabcshile  are  three— (i)  tbe  tra- 

1  Accordins  to  Winekler  (C/Sisi),  Zuph  'm  Ml.  Ephiaim, 
whence  the  earlier  prophetic  legend  brought  Samuel,  was  within 
the  andtnt  limitB  01  Bei^min-  See,  however,  ZcrH- 
0  The  relaiioD  between  the  pcince^elecl  and  the  wee  reminds 
of  the  tradilioni  respectine  Elitha  as  a  king-maker  (t  K. 
'   -ouStiiaf  •  '        - 
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I  by  he 


supplied  from 
(see  Smend, 


,y  Google 
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ditioo  in  I  S31TI-I3  relalive  to  Ifae  pious  care  of  (he  i  plan  • 
Jabeshius  for  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sods,  (2)  ibe 
Stand  made  by  Sauls  son  ■and  heir  IsHBOSHETH,  as  king 
of  E.  Israel,  ai  Mahanaim,  and  (3I  the  legendary  stale- 
nmi  in  Judg.  ^1 3-14  that  Jabesh-gilead  sent  no  watriurs 
against  the  offending  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  (vinually) 
recognised  Ilie  right  of  ttmimiiutH  enjoyed  by  Jnbeshilcs 
and  benjamites. 

WiDckler's  conclusion,  however,  though  plausible 
(cp  MaNassEH,  %  4).  caanol  Hell  be  admitted.  As  to 
If  Ch™.«'.<3l'  ">«  slalement  in  Judg.218.M  does 
th^m^  indeed  imply  the  currency  of  a  belief  in 
^""'T-  [he  connection  between  the  Benjamile 
king  Saul  and  Jabesh-gilead.  but  in  its  present  form  (the 
ten  IS,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  in  need  of 
revision)  it  is  too  late  to  have  any  critical  value.  Ai 
to  Ui.  Ishbosheth's  stand  at  Mahanaim  could  only 
proi'e  that  Saul's  sovereignty  extended  in  some  degree 
to  Gilead.  As  to  (i),  the  statement  in  the  traditional 
text  of  1  S.  31  ti-i3  is  impossible,  if,  as  the  present  vvriter 
believes,  the  place  where  the  bodies'  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  exposed  on  the  wall  was,  according  to  the  original 
tradition,  not  Betb-shan,  but  some  soulhern  town,  such 
as  Eshean  {Josh,  l&si),  ('.«.,  perhaps  Beer-sheba'  (cp 
EsHEAN.  Ashan).  Who  the  friends  of  Saul  really 
were,  nve  shall  see  later ;  Jabeshiles  of  Gilead,  they 
most  certainly  were  not. 

Saul  iberebre  svas  not  a  Gileadile  but  a  Benjamite. 
The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  improbable  geographical 
statement  in  1  S.S;^  (leeSHALlSHA,  Zuph),  andouiof 
the  statement  in  the  traditional  text  (rejected)  of  i  S. 
91  ii-i;  (so  for  as  it  refers  to  fielh-shan  and  the  Jabesb' 

Underlying  '  Jnbesh-gilead '  (here  must  be  the  name  of 
some  place  eatiily  accessible  firom  Saul's  home  at  Gibeah.* 
What  that  name  is.  no  one  who  has  studied  the  errors 
of  the  scnbes,  both  In  MT  and  in  0,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment.  It  is  Beih-gilgal,  i.t,,  Beth-jerahmeel.  a  place- 
Dame  to  which  we  have  already  been  introduced — the 
ctty  intended  was  in  the  S.  of  Benfamin  near  Gibeah 
and  Anatboth  ;  and  (he  foes  who  threatened  the  city 
and  all  Benjamin  besides.*  were  not  the  Ammonites  but 
Ibe  '  Amalekiles ' — i.e.,  a  branch  of  the  jeraJimeeliics 
<roj  was  miswritten  for  pSoB  = 'jnwrv ;  cp  Judg.Sra), 
the  name  of  whose  king  was  Achish  (vsk),  as  we  should 
probably  read  for  'Nahash'  (mi;  see  NaHaSH).  It 
may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  danger  to  which  Beth- 
jerahmeel  was  exposed  from  the  N.  .Arabians  was.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  not  always  averted  ; 
in  Hos.  10 14  and  Am.  Ij  there  is  possibly  a  reference  to 
tbr  cruel  conduct  of  the  Salm^ans  ( nearly  =  Cushiles)  at 
their  cofiquest  either  of  this  fortress  or  of  a  fortress 
with  ibe  same  name  in  the  Negeb.     See  Salma. 

The  place  where  the  Israelites  mustered  in  obedience 
to  Saul's  summons  was  Beiek  (1  S.  11  B).  which  on  the 
supposition  that  the  distressed  city  w.is  in  Cilead  is 
suitably  identified  with  Khirbet  Ibiik.  If  so.  there  will 
appear  to  be  two  places  called  Beiek.  for  in  Judg.  I4/. 
we  meet  with  a  Beiek'  which  is  undeniably  in  the  S.  of 
Palestine  |see  BtztK). 

If,  howevei,  the  ihicaiened  city  wxi  in  Bcnjainin,  and  the  foes 


<:iipi«l  by  Saul's  clan.    Of '  BtaV 
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I   probably,   to  ihe   S.   of)  the  1 


.T3T;  and  hy 


weahould  read,  for  pi3,  not  JI3,  but  133;  Beckeb  [f.t.]  Wit 
In  fact  one  Ibini  of  Ihe  name  of  Saul's  cbn.  The  prnceediiiBS  of 
;  Lll'i^ir^y   hJ   en^^e§*ml^'''j"ra^mMl/'  i.*.]  ^Ih" 

Naturally  enough,  such  an  Important  event  as  the 
relief  of  Beth-jerahmeel  (Jabesh-gileadl  ted  10  the 
1*  ITInraf  f«oeni""n  of  ^"'  »s  king  of  Benjamin 
BOnjumn.    jactional,  andmay  beomiited).     Pos,^iblv 


ecogni! 


ililied 


ending  him  presents, 
they  might  profit  in  time  of  need  by  his  proved 
ability  in  warfare  ;  but  of  this  no  certainty  is  attainable. 
The  thoroughly  antique  action  '  ascribed  to  Saul  In  i  S. 
11 7  has  been  placed  in  a  wrong  setting.  The  compiler 
gives  no  hint  that  the  action  referred  to  made  the  uar  a 
holy  war,  and  he  represents  the  pieces  of  flesh  as  having 
been  sent  throughout  all  Israel.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  other  clans  besides  those  most  nearly  connected 
with  Saul  and  those  which  were  in  equal  danger  from 
the  Jernhmeellies  (on  the  significant  notice  in  I  S.8I7 
[emended  text]  respeciii^g  '  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
in  Jerahmeeliie  Arabia'  see  3  4  f)  were  summoned  to 
his  standard,  Saul  u-as  by  no  means  king  of  all  Israel ; 
that  distinction  was  reserved  for  David. 

Still  in  such  turbulent  times  even  this  moderate 
dominion  demaiKled  all  the  energy  and  fervent 
patriotism  of  Ihe  ruler,  who  was  cert 


The  words  in 


Dughh 


3.  II7 


orded,' 
lit  after 


f  Saul   with    e 


According  to  the  tradition.  Saul  now  returned  to  his 
home  at  GiBEAH.     From  i  S.  ISi  i(  would  seem  that 

aa.  QlMon.  j^,,  ^^^  ^j  Israelitish  vrarriors.  frob- 
ably  they  were  chiefly  Benjamites  under  the  leadership  of 
Abner  ;  it  is  a  plausible  hypothesis  of  Winckler  that 
Benjamin  vras  at  that  time  by  no  means  '  Ibe  smallest  of 

more  extensive  than  in  the  later  period,  after  it  had  been 
conquered  (?)  by  David.*  This  view  of  the  composition 
of  Ihe  army  agrees  with  I  S.  226#  where  Saul  IS  described 
as  in  Gib^h,  surrounded  by  Benjamites.'  when  he  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  sentence  on  the  priests  of  Yahvie.  1( 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  also  (like  David)  a 
bodyguard   composed   of  foreigners,    if  riiitm  (f.    17 

'  For  the  archieological  origin  of  ihe  cuKom  referred  10  >ee 

WRS  ffi/.  £fw.f«4a>,  whoiTlusimies  rroiii'I.uclan  and  Ztno- 

bi.n  ^nA  nniim  ike  pnallel  stalement  in  Judg.ll**"-     Tl« 

»-n  b»  been  nDcb, edited,  Ifac  : 

(o  crcaiLon  vsn  ^tLHiM,  I  oX  JAUdy  wim  nn  ihilu|uc  uuiuuai  cii 
(cp  Sghwally.  Srmil.  kritflltHttmn;  1  hX  Tho«  who  pal 
look  of  the  saciificial  pieces  of  flesh  which  Sanlient  round  becam 
consecrated  penons  whom  no  enemy  could  harm.  The  laH 
r  of  Saul  had  for^oiKn  this ;  bi    ' 


1  On.Ch.l0.o«eHEAD. 

duty  of  the  historical  critic,  »  far  as  he  can,  10  .ei  behind 
conipilaiion.  mid  restore  the  origliial  Kilinit  of  DiBunder 

*  Noi  unfrequenily  in  P's  litis  we  find  a  corrupt  vaiiani  of  a 

**  »  This  wTdoM  bLing  on  Ih*  critidsm  of  Judl.  ilB-M 

it  a,. ,.  gl<».%nd  read  ' .  .  .  years  ol.l  wa.  Saul  when  he 

(referred  10  aboveX 

comiplion.     For  ■*p^  we  should  certainly  -ead  Sipp3.      The 

teEardlns  -nr  before  r-ii-  at  a  corrupt  duplication  of  'ir 
however.  Driver  aid  Lahr,  arf  loc.    felosiermanns  theory 

Anmaic  ciractci  ^cp  «EA'^  l,]Sfi.,t  -n  .  S.  ISn  for  1-2'. 

'' The^tb^owing  words 'landlofietSamuer  are  »  variai 
*  The  conquest  may  be  obkcnrcly  referred  10  in  Ju< 

Similariy,  it  jeemj,  NOldeke  (col.  536,  n.  0. 

1'  lepieseot  hacmentsof  'Jera|>nic 
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■ninaers')  is,  as  the  present  UTiter  suspects,  a  mutil- 
ation and  corruption  or  Zareph^Ihlm  (Zarepbathiles). 
These  foreigners,  however,  were  viriually  Israelites ; 
they  had  adopted  Israelitish  reverence  for  tlie  persons 
of  the  priests  of  YahwJ,  whom  they  refused  to  massacre 
at  the  bidding  of  the  enraged  king  (t>.  i;).  It  was 
Doeg  Ml  'Aramiie-  (see  i  5.2181,],  «")'  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative,  out  of  hatred  tor  David 
performed  the  dreadful  act,  for  uhich.  after  David  had 
come  to  the  throne,  a  stem  penalty  was  (not  indeed  liy 
David)  eiacied  (a  S,B]|. 

The  historical  character  of  (he  massacre  (apart  from 
the  details)  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  it 

^^^  of   Gibeon,     like    Samuel    (a    typical 

personage),  'rejected'  Saul  as  king?  Had  Ihey 
really  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretender,  and  so 
done  all  in  their  power  to  paralyse  Saul's  palriolic 
acliviiy  ?  However  thai  [Jiay  be,  we  must  not  forget  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  task  lo  which  Saul  had  bra<^ 
himself.     He  had  to  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  in- 


ot  a 


ETful  e 


e  of  which 


given  as  PSIiiilm  (d\X4^X«)  or  Philistines  [?.!•.]. 
The  correctness  of  this  name  is  generally  accepted,  but 
has,  elsewhere  by  the  present  writer  (see  Pelkthetes, 
Zakephath).  been  questioned.  In  particular,  there 
are  passages  in  the  narrative  which  is  commonly  used 
as  evidence  for  David's  outlawry,  but  may  ically  be  a 
transformed,  distorted  version  of  a  tradition  of  a  struggle 
between  Saul  and  David  (so  Winckler),  and  also  in  the 
account  of  the  closing  sc«ne  of  Saul's  life,  and  of  David's 
subsequent  exploits,  which  force  the  present  writer  to 
hold  that  the  Zarephathites — excluding  those  who  had  ex- 
patriated themselves  and  joined  Saul's  bodyguard — were, 
together  with  their  neighbours  the  '  Amalekites,'  the  true 
enemies  of  Saul  and  tor  a  lime  at  least  of  David  after 
bim  (see  PELBTHirEs,  RbhoBOTh.  Zarephath).  In  a 
word,  the  so-called  '  Philistines '  are  Zarephathites.  and 
their  centre  was  not  the  '  Philislian  Ka-coast'  but  the 
NeCeb  [q.v.]. 


Jonathan  (whose  relation  to  Saul  the  writer  assumes  to 
be  sveil-known)  had  offered  an  open  insult  lo  the 
'Philistines'  (v.  3):  we  may  pertiaps  suppose  that  it 
was  an  insult  which  affected  their  religion.'  The 
■  Philistines '  mustered  in  force  lo  avenge  it.  Affrighted 
at  their  appearance,  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in 
mounuin-h(^lo»s.  or  crossed  over  into  Gad  and  Gilead. 
From  the  camp  at  Michmash  (opposite  Geba  where  the 
outrage  bad  been  committed)  the  ■  Philistines '  plundered 
the  country,  secure  of  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
because  few  of  the  Israelites  had  any  weapons  ( 1  5. 
ISiS'n;  cp  FOBK).  Only  six  hundred  men,  we  arc 
told,  remained  with  Saul  at  'the  border  of  Gibeah'  ; 
but  one  of  these  was  no  less  than  Jonathan.  This  brave 
man,  together  with  his  armour-bearer,  is  said  10  have 
performed  a  most  audacious  exploit  (i  S,  14  ;  on  the  text 

1   By  Ai 

lot  II  probable  nndeiing  of  ^-^l.  Like 
riplian  faund  netz  Ztniitii,  the  word 
.vS«°'lsBAEL,  I  ij).°  J™IKn  would 

Probably  we  should  read  r^n,  'he 
shEiIlcred ' (KI0.X  A  sacred  |HltarHenu  to  be  meant;  we  need 
nM  emend  3'U  into  hJjfO  (cp  jEHosHAfHAT,  n.  1,  coL  1351 ; 
PwBHtciA,  I  gi  In  10  s  for '  the  bill  of  God '  (o'lSiin  nirsj)  read 
D'TMCn^-  rig21  'GIbedi  of  ihe  Jcrahireelilet.'    '  Jenhmeeliles' 

The  ucred  ^llar  of  the  Zarephathites  (Philislinesy  cauied  the 
place  10  be  called  '  Gibeah  of  the  J«»tiin«Hlei.'  From  H  j  ll 
■ppeais  [hat  Geba  it  ueani. 
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of  i«.  4/  see  Michuash).  His  object  was  to  surprise 
the  outpost  of  the  enemy,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  watch 
Ihe  steep  ravine  between  Geba  on  the  S.  and  Midi- 
mash  on  the  N.  (tbeWidyes-Suweni!).  The  two  men 
went  secretly  downinlo  the  valley  below  Geba,  as  if  on 
Iheir  way  to  the  caves  where  the  timid  Israelites  were 
I  hidden.  There  is  in  fact  a  line  of  such  caves  on  both 
'  sides  of  the  wady,  and  they  are  practically  impregnable 
,  (cp  Michmash).  Greeted  with  scoHs  by  ihe  enemy, 
who  noticed  their  first  movements.  Jonathan  and  lus 
follower  afterwards  disappeared  from  view,  and  climbed 
up  on  the  other  side.'  The  Philistine  outpost  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appeantnce  of  Ibe 
two  men.  Jonathan,  fatigued  as  he  was  with  his  climb, 
smote  right  and  left,  and  his  armour-bearer  quickly 
despatched  the  wounded.  The  '  spoilers '  fled  in  dismay. 
and  Ihe  general  panic — so  Ihe  legend  says  —  was 
heightened  by  an  earthquake  (see  Eakthquake). 
Then  Saul,  who  had  (soniewhai  strangely)  been  larry- 
ing  under  the  pomq^nate  tree  '  in  Ihe  border  of  Geba' 
(I4»;  seeGiBEAH.Si;  MiCKON),  arose,  and  discoi-er- 
ing  Ihe  absence  of  Jonathan  and  his  follower,  applied  to 
the  priest  for  guidance.  Before  there  was  time,  however, 
for  Ahijah  10  bring  foru'ard  the  Ephod  (;.t'.].  circum- 
stances had  made  the  duty  of  the  slowly  moving  king  clear 
to  him.  Promptly  he  led  his  little  band  against  the  dis- 
ordered enemy.  At  once  those  Israelites  who  had  been 
compelled  lo  serve  with  the  '  Philistines '  withdrew,  and 
joined  the  patriots.  The  '  Philistines  '  were  seen  hurry- 
ing wildly  towards  Bethel  across  the  watershed  and 
down  the  steep  descent  of  Aijalon.  In  hot  chase  the 
Israelites  followed  them.  The  story  is  vividly  told, 
and  is  evidently  ancient.  How  far  is  it  tmstwonhy? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  a  pure  romance ;  but  Winckler 
has  called  attention  to  some  very  doubtful  elements,  and 
10  these  Ihe  present  writer  musi  now  add  Ihe  designation 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  Israelites  by  (he  name  of 
'  Philistines.' 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  battle  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Elah 
(rather,  ha-Elah),  or.  as  the  scene  appears  to  be 
otherwise  described,  in  Ephes-dammim  (iS.  17i/). 
The  chief  point  in  it.  howeter.  is  ihe  encounter  of 
David  with  Golialh.  which  appears  lo  be  a  rettection 
of  Ihe  story  of  Elhanan  and  Goliath  in  3  S.  21  ig,  where 
the  scene  of  the  combat  is  at  Gob  ( =REHOBcrrH). 
Probably  '(met  id-ildA  and  iplus-dammlm  are  cor- 
ruptions respectively  of  'imek  jtrahfn^el  and  'fmfA 
drammlm.  synonymous  phrases  {SrammiM  =  jtra^- 
meelim]   for  the  valley  of  Jerahmeel  (  =  the  awrfr  rl- 

prepare  Ihe  reader  for  the  change  in  oiu-  view  of  Ihe 
localities  of  Ihe  last  fatal  light  ('Gilboa')  necessitated 
by  our  criticism  of  Ihe  text  (see  g  4).  As  has  been 
shown  elsewhere,  Ihe  period  as  well  as  the  scene  of  Ihe 
traditional  fight  with  Goliath  is  misstated  in  i  S.  IS. 

According  to  the  statement  in  iS.  H,;/,  Saul  had 
various  other  wars  in  which  he  was  uniformly  successful, 
i  doubtful  from  what  source  this  passage 
lerived.  Evidently  the  writer  is  an 
"'"'  admirer  of  Saul,  for  he  does  not  scruple 
10  transfer  exploits  ascribed  by  tradition  to  David 
(aS.fiii)"  10  his  neglected  predecessor.  The  text  of 
the  passage  needs  recti  Real  ion,  and  should  probably 
run  thus  (see  Cril.  Bih.  )— 
And  when  Saul  had  taken   the  kingdom  oiii    liniel  (he 

Ihe   Zaiepbalbltet,   and    whilbersoever  be    Cumed,    he    was 

1  CpMiller,  rAr£i«j/tf/a//£BMl,  io4;»l«>Cond«,  7•ln^^ 

*  I  S-fltf  should  probably  run  thufi,  or  nearly  that  (sea 
Cril.  Bit,,  but  cp  David,  |  B),  '  From  Anm.  ami  from  Mijsur, 
and  from  Ihe  Amalekltei.  and  from  ihe  Zarephathilet.  and  [nn 
the  looil  of  Hadad,  the  Kehobothile,  kins  of  MUfur.'  ~ 
„  Jerahmeel)^  u  an  emendation, of  'ftdom,' 
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vicloriotut.  h«  showed  valour;  he  itnott  Anuiek,  and  rescued 

Thus  in  its  original  form  the  passage  Has  not  the 
close  of  a  history  of  Saul  (Wetlh.  C'^346/.).  but 
ralher  an  introduction  lo  the  stoty  of  the  campaign 
againsi  '  Amalek.*  which  is.  in  fact,  the  only  war  of 
Saul  described  at  any  length  in  our  traditions  before 
the  tragedy  of  Ml.  -Gilboa'fsee  i  S.  15,  and  cp  AG  AG, 

BesUR,   HaVILAH,  SHfR,  TEI.AtM.  SAMCEL). 

The  narrative  suffers  greatly  from  the  want  of  pre- 
liminary explanations.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
bands  of  raiders  had  already  forced  their  way  to  Sauls 
teniioTy?  Or  should  we  rather  assume  that  the  clans 
to  the  S.  of  Benjamin  had  appealed  for  aid  to  the  king's 
gtmerosily?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we 
must  lead  the  notice  of  Saul's  expedition  agaitist 
'  Amalek '  in  the  light  of  the  new  but  indispensable 
theory  (see  above)  thai  bis  warfare  was  chiefly  with  the 
Sarephaihites  (PeliSlim  being  a  corruption  of  Sir£- 
phSihiin  as  'Amalek*  is  a  distortion  of  Jerabme'elim), 
It  may  be  assunicd  that  if  these  raiders  penetrated  into 
Sauls  kingdom  (the  lenitory  of  Benjamin  was  then 
perhaps  more  extensive  than  aflerwaids}.  the  Amale- 
Itiles  IJerahmeelites).  whom  we  can  only  with  some 
difiicuhy  distinguish  from  the  Zarephathiies.  were  not 
less  successful.  11  is  true,  the  details  respecting  Samuel 
are.  (rofn  a  critical  point  of  view,  questionable.  Bui 
we  may  perhaps  accept  the  statement  (so  much  more 
cmliiabie.  rightly  considered,  to  Saul  than  to  Samuel) 
that  on  a  certain  point  of  religious  tradition  (he  seers 
represented  by  Samuel  were  more  conservative  than  the 
king.  The  statement  is  that  Samuel  was  highly  dis- 
pleased because,  after  Saul  had  '  utterly  destroyed ' 
(S"Ti^)  all  'the  warriors'  (nfa)  of  Amalek,  he  spared 
Agagaud  ■  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  '  (vi;  S/), 
thus  violating  the  fundamental  religious  custom  (see 
BtN)  of  devoting  enemies  taken  in  war.  and  even  the 
animals  which  belonged  to  them,  to  the  wrathful  God  of 
Israel  (cp  i  S. 'JSiS).  Still  this,  even  if  correct,  was 
surely  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  why  the  seer 
(or  theseera?)  broke  off  intercourse  with  the  king.  As 
most  agree,  there  was  some  other  cause  for  the  breach 
which  can  only  be  divined. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  underrate  the  benefit  of  the 
application  of  methodical  criticism  to  the  corrupt  proper 
names  in  this  section  (ch.  15);  see  Besor,  Havjlaii. 
.Siit'R,  TKLAtU,  and  especially  Jerahui;el.     Thus,  in 
f.  9  we  should  do  well  to  read.   '  I  have  marked  that 
which  Jerahmeel  did  to  Israel'  (the  hostile  section  of 
the  great  jernhmeelite  people  is  intended),  and  should    [ 
emend    '  Amalek '    and    '  Amalefciles '    throughout   ae-    | 
cordingly.     In  v.  n  the  word  'Jerahmeel'  Iws  under- 
gone fresh  transformations  which  obscure  the  narrative.    | 
Not  improtabty  we  should  read.  -  It  was  told  Samuel    ' 
Isaj-ingi.    Saul   came   to  jerahmeel.    and.    behold    he 
destroved  the  Jerahmeclites,  and  went  down  10  Gilgal '   j 
|i  S.1513;   see  Crii.  Bib.).     These  gains  are  of  the 
utmost  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligibility.    I 
It  is  10  be  feared,   however,  that  no  textual  criticism    | 
can  make  the  narrative  quite  satisfactory  as  a  piece  of  1 
history.      First  of  all.  the  success  of  Saul's  expedition    | 
is  evidently  much  exaggerated.      If  the   'Amalekites' 
h.id    really   been    so   completely   crushed,    we    cannot 
believe  that  they  would  so  soon  hove  recovered  from 
their  orerthrow.      Next,    the  rupture  between  Samuel 
and    the    king    (as    was    remarked    above!    is    by   no 
means  fully  intelligible.       H.   P.   Smith    considers  the 
■  rejection '  of  Saul  hy  Samuel  in  the  name  of  his  God 
to  be  an  imaginary  justification   of  the  anointing   of 
I>avid  as  king;    if  David  was  to  be  anointed,  it  was 
clear  that  Saul  must  have  been  rejected.     We  may  also 
plausibly  hold  that  the  '  rejection '  seemed  to  the  ancients   : 
to  account  for  Saul's  subsequent  calamity.      It  remains    ' 
true,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  'rejection'  given 
in  1  S.  15  is  far  from  adequiite.  I 

Ai  m  addilioDal  rcuon  it  mi  related  (1  S.  ISj^ijd)  Ibac    ' 
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ment  of  Samuel  from  Saui       ,  .        _  _ 

CDmpEehensionoT  the  peculiar  relixious  character  of  Israel. 

Il  is  usual  (in  spite  of  [he  parallel  feature  in  the 
legend  of  Alexander')  to  accept  the  report  of  Saul's 
U  Sknl't  """'1''''  melancholy  alternating  B  ith  fits  of 
passion  as  historical,  and  to  connect  with 
it  his  first  acquaintance  with  David  (cp 
MADNESS).  Certainly  there  was  enough  in  the 
manifokj  difficulty  of  the  king's  position  to  affect  his 
mind  injuriously :  but  the  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  is  mentioned  do  not  inspire  us  with 
much  confidence.  The  whole  story  of  Saul's  relatitms 
with  David,  which  has  in  general  been  regarded  na 
founded  on  fact  (see  David.  g§  1-4),  has  received  a 
great  shock  from  the  investigations  of  Winckler.  Apart 
from  some  questionable  details  in  this  scholar's  criticism, 
il  appears  10  be  at  any  rate  veiy  unsafe  10  follow  the 
tradition  in  its  present  ft>rm.  That  David  early  became 
attached  10  Saul,  partly  by  loyalty,  partly  by  a  family 
tie  (cp  Mehab.  Michal),  as  the  narratives  represent,  is, 
in  the  light  of  Winckler's  criticism,  very  improbable. 
David  appears  10  have  been  an  ambilkius  freebooter 
from  the  Negeb  who  sought  to  cane  out  a  realm  for 
himself  (see  JiDAH.  Jg  4/ ).  starling  first  of  all  from 
•Adullam'— i.*.,  the  southern  'Carmel'  (Jerahmeel)— 
and  afterwards,  when  that  attempt  was  bafHed.  renewing 
his  enterprise  from  Halfisah  ('Ziklag'}.  Of  cuurse.  to 
say  this,  is  not  lo  deny  that  he  may  have  possessed 


which   f 
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and  which  not  only  favotu^  his  ambitious  schemes,  but 
also  facilitated  the  idealising  process  of  later  narrators. 
We  now  hasten  on  to  the  pathetic  closing  scene  of  the 
life  of  the  hapless  king. 

We  hav-e  two  versions  of  the  ancient  tradition  :  a. 
chaps.  28  and  31  belong  to  one  document ;  *.  chaps.  27 
<>■  r.rf.  (..•.((.  28/  '"^  a  S.  1  belong  to  anoiher.* 
**■  ^'^  *»*"•'  In  a  the  camp  of  the  'Philistines '  U 
placed  at  Shunem ;  in  ^  at  Ai-hek  [;.f.].  In  a  we 
have  the  strangely  fascinating  stoiy  of  the  'witch  of 
Endor' ;  in  4.  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
respecting  David,  who  was  at  that  time  Bt  Ziklag  or 
rather  Halusah,  a  vassal  of  Achish  (or  Nahash  ?).  king 
of  Gaih  or  Behoboth  [?.1'.]  in  the  Ncgeb.  There  are 
also  diiferences  between  the  two  accounts  relative  to  the 
death  of  SauL  Neither  of  the  two  stories  makes  it  clear 
what  the  precise  object  of  the  'Philistines'  was.  An 
able  geographer  holds  that  they  sought  '  either  to 
subjugate   all  the  low   country  and  so   confine    Israel 


e  hills. 


by  the  roads  from  Beiek  lo  Beth-shan  and  across 
Gilboa"  (G.  A.  Smith.  HG  40a].  Hence,  when  Saul 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  Ml.  Gillion  (or  rather 
Ha^illxia  [raVj.i).  which  is  taken  to  be  the  ridge  running 
SE.  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  central  plain,  the 
'  Philistines'  did  not  hesitate  toattack  him  on  his  superior 
position  (see  Gu.BOA  ;  Harod.  Well  of).  To  dislixlge 
him  was  imperative,  because  from  Gilboa  he  could 
descend  at  will  either  on  Jeircel  or  on  the  Jordan 
valley.  Before  the  battle,  as  one  of  the  documents 
stales,  the  despondent  king,  who  neither  l>y  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets  could  obt.'iin  any  oracle 
from  Yahwe  (286  is),  applied  lo  a  female  necromancer 
at  En-dor.  of  whom  he  had  heard  from  his  servants. 
In  former  times  he  had  done  alt  in  his  power  to  ex- 
terminate such  magicians  from  his  realm  ;  but  now  he 
relapsed  into  the  ancient  superstition  (see  Divination, 
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I  4).  Accordiogly  the  necromancer  called  up  the  shade 
of  Samuel,  who  disclosed  the  terrible  fact  thai  on  Ihe 
morrow  the  king  would  die.  and  his  army  would  be 
worsted,  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience  in  tbe 
nintter  of  '  Amalek.' '     Oq  heating  this.  Saul  Tell  to  the 

whole  day  and  the  whole  night,  yet  be  could  hardly  be 
induced  10  break  his  fast  After  this  meal,  we  are  (old, 
Saul  and  hit  servants  'rose  up  and  went  away  that 
night '  (B8io-»;).  H  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  the 
story  is  bused  on  fact."  As  it  stands,  it  appears  to  be 
meant  as  an  explanation  of  Saul's  desertion  by  bis  God 
(see  g  3).  Whether  in  any  degiee  historical  or  not, 
the  narrative  is  highly  naiural,  though  considerable 
doubt  attaches  to  the  place-name.  En-dor  (see  Endor  ; 
Haroci,  Wtt.l,  OP  ;  and  the  criticism  below). 

Thus  far  we  have  provisionally  assumed  the  correct- 
ness of  the  MT.      There  is,   however,  a  strong  prob- 

te.  Emmda-     =""'''  '}!?^-  ^'  '"-'  °^  ?°i!'  '^''""  °^ 

tiauDTumH.  tradition    is  vitiated   by  a  great 

nanwa.  misunderstanding,  and  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  eases,  there  is  an  underlying  tradition 
very  different  from  that  represented  by  the  tent.  The 
geographical  obscurity  of  the  present  text  of  i  S.  28/ 
8t.  is  undeniable  ;  one  may  therefore  naturally  suspect 
corruption.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
fbrni  'Philistines'  is  correct  in  chaps.  28/  and  31, 
when  close  by  (30  i« ;  see  Pei.EtHites)  it  has  only 
been  introduced  by  a  textual  error.  The  case  is  very 
similar  10  that  of  a  passage  in  the  bmous  elegy 
(bS.Ijo).  Whatever  we  may  think  of  '(Jath'  (the 
name  is  fer  from  certain — see  Rehoboth).  we  can 
haixtly  say  that  the  mention  of  '  Ashkelon '  was  (o  be 
expected,  and  even  if  we  defend  '  Philistines,'  we 
canntrt  assert  that  ■  undrcumcised '  forms  a  natural 
parallel  to  it.'  'Jeired'  (i  S.  29ni)  needs  no  cor- 
rection ;  the  place  intended  is  Ihe  Jezreel  in  the 
hill-country  erf  Judah,  not  far  from  Carmel  {i.e.. 
Jerahmeel},  10  which  David's  wife  Ahinoam  by  birth 
belonged.  But  the  other  names  have  been  partly 
cornipted.  partly  manipulated,  by  an  editor,  till  a  com- 
pletely false  gec^raphical  setting  of  the  nan-.itive  has 
been  produced.  The  scene  of  the  military  operations 
has  been  supposed  10  be  in  the  N.,  whereas  it  was  really 
in  the  S.  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  arguments  for  the 
correctness  of  this  view  that  it  enables  us  to  emend  and 
explain  a  historical  notice  (i  S.  817)  which  has  been  a 
great  Iroulile  to  commentators  (see  Israel,  g  16,  and 
cp  HPSm.).  but  may,  with  the  utmost  probability. 
be  read  thus  : — ■  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  who  were 
in  Arab-jerahmeel  [i.e.,  Jerahmeel  in  N.  Arabia]  saw 
that  the  men  of  Saul  hod  fled  and  that  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities  and  fled,  and 
the  Zarephathiles  came  nnd  dsrelt  in  them."  The  cities 
referred  to  are  the  "cities  of  the  Jemhmeelites,'  where, 
according  to  i  S.  SOsf.  'elders  of  Judah'  had  quite 
lately  been  residing. 

We  muit  hrieHy  iiidirati  iho  cmendaiions  roftrred  to : 
the  names  f.irm  ihe  sl«^le<un  of  the  hbtDTv.  Far  'Shunem' 
(taiF.  iS-Saj  and 'Beih-^n'  (wn-a, 
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ar  'tjirmel'  ((.*..  Jerah- 
of  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
lUed  Gibcah  or  Gibeath-jcrahmueL  ll 
Cibeah  (certainly  not  at  any  place  called 
'Aphek')  that  the  Zarephathiles  encamped.  Not 
far  off  was  Aiad,  whither  Kaul  may  perhaps  hai-e 
gone  to  consult  a  necromancer ;  Arad  was  presumably 
one  of  the  'cities  of  the  Jerahmeeliles '  (i  S.303g) 
occupied  by  the  Judnhiies.  The  original  encampment 
of  the  Zarephathiles  was  probably  at  Heersheba,'  and  it 
was  perhaps  on  the  ridge  which  runs  from  the  southern 
■Carmel'  WSW.  towards  Beersheba  that  the  (ate  ol 
Saul  was  sealed.  The  Zarephathiles  attacked  him 
fiercely.  After  a.  heroic  resistance,  he  gave  way,  and 
b.idc  his  armour-bearer  thrust  him  through  with  a 
sword,  on  account  of  a  critical  blow  which  had  been 
dealt  him  by  a  great  stone.'  His  attendant,  however. 
hesitating  to  do  his  Indcllng.*  the  hapless  king  b  said 
(but  this  is  by  no  means  certain)  to  have  taken  his  own 
life  (Sit). 

A  different  tradition  is  reported  in  a  S.  1  (the  sequel 
of  chaps.  2B,  80).  where  the  fate  which  In  i  S.  ai« 
Raul  is  said  to  have  deprecated,  acluaily  befalls  him 
(cp  ISRAEL.  S  .5)-  An  ■  Amalekite '  H-t. .  Jcrahmeelite), 
who  'happened  by  chance  upon  ML  tjilboa'  (f.  6, 
EV).  but  who,  as  the  narrator  probably  means  us  to 
suppose,  had  his  own  reason  for  being  on  the  spot,* 
slays  Saul.  We  need  not.  with  Siadc  (C 171 158)  reject 
Ihe  sliwy  altogether,  though  we  must  at  any  rate  admit 
that  it  has  been  touched  up  by  the  writer  who  records, 
it.  Cerulnly  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  well-known 
elegy  ascrilied  to  David,  where  the  destineil  successor 
of  Saul  is  represented  as  forbiilding  the  sad  news  to  be 
published  in  Halusah,  lest  the  malicious  Jetahmeelite 
women  should  triumph  (see  translaiimi  in  col.  3334, 
and  compare  i  S.3I41,  'lest  the  Jcrahmeclites  conie 
through ' ). 


'  For  n},  niin  and  f Sftftl,  OW"^  E'^.    See  Jashui, 

»  Bodi'lricalioni  (reading '  Cihah '  lor "  Aphek,'  and '  Eshtan ' 
or  'Beer^hcba'  for  'Shuneai')  are  plauilble;  bui  Reenhtba 
naiundly  conieft  herare  Gihejh.  Betm&heha  was  doobdeH  ntorv 
important  than  Cribeah  ;  hence  the  omiuion  of  "tiitM^ah'  in  ocw 
document  and  ibe  probable  retercncc  to  BeeRhcba  in  at  14 

•  Read  probably,  in  n.  3,  KiiD'"n|A  niSa'ns  D"iten  "noon 
"ir"!  -  ['?■  '  ™^  •'""  '*'>''  ™"'  (sionei)  with  engines  found  Win, 
and  ihe>'  crushed  bim  beia-een  the  thighs.'    See  Che.  F.r/.  T 


ur-bejuTT  of  AgiaudtDD  of  Memduzh^ba 


AtoHdab  and  Malchiihua  is  InconECi  (cp  |  6).    'A1»nwiUb 

rNMhm'and  'NSsb' ™founcltd),  and  '  MalchiSua- lobe  o 
dcvflDHncDE (kc  I  5)  of  'Jera^I    '  **  '    ■  ' 


The  siory  ol 


culauily  did  nol  fall  on  the  field  of 

On  tbt  contrar)'  he  lived  10  succeed  his  father  gn  the 
Tradition  dot  unpossibly  said  that  he  was  lame  (see 

h  of  Saul  in  ils  present  form  is 
bill  tiseless  saerifiee  of  the  king's 
life  for  tbe  deliverance  of  Israel  from  (be  Philistines. 
Thai  «e  have  had  lo  inlerfeie  with  il  may  be  a  subject 
for  regret,  but  not  for  stirprise.  The  story  of  Saitl  artd 
of  his  relations  with  David  visa  of  course  told  and  re- 
(old.  edited  and  re-edited,  and  could  not  but  be 
considerably  modified  in  the  process.  Textual  cor- 
ruplion.  (00.  naturally  increased  Ifae  conTusion.  The 
story  becomes  to  some  exlenl  intelligible  only  when  the 
textual  CJTor^  have  been  removed  by  a  methodical 
criticisai.  We  have  also  to  consider  alterations  due  10 
later  hands.  It  was  [he  editor  who  placed  the  slory  of 
the  '  Mitch  of  Endor  '  where  il  now  stands.  Endor  (or 
En-haiod?)  is  in  the  N.; '  but  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  was  in  the  S.  The  account  of  the  indignities 
offered  la  the  bodies  i>f  the  king  and  of  his  sons  {w,  g 
ID  :  see  £r/.  riO)»),  however,  has  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  we  can  well  believe  thai  fierce  resentment  arose  in 
the  city  so  galbntly  liberated  by  Saul,  All  night  the 
wairiois  of  Belh-gilgal'  in  Benjamin  are  said  to  have 
joomeyed.  Not  the  northern  fortress  o(  Beth-shan,  but 
more  possibly  Beer-sbeba  was  their  goal ;  (here  they 
fcnnd  the  dead  bodies  of  the  heroes  fastened  (o  the  city 
vails.  Piotisly  they  took  them  down  and  brought  Ihem 
to  Belh-gilgal,  where  they  raised  a  filling  dirge  over 
them.'  and  gave  an  honoured  burial  10  the  bones 
d  tree  (see  TAHARisit).     Afterwards. 


I,  Davit 


*for 


linierred  in  the  latnily  grave 
(not   'Zela')   near   Belh-gitgal  (see   Zelah.   and   cp 
Rizpah). 

There  t«  a  third  referetice  to  Ihu  geDerciii  action  In  3  5.  2  tA-j 
•  And  (hey  lold  David,  "  The  men  of  B«h.gilgal  have  buned 
Saul  oodei  the  Asbetah"  It^nj  nrill;  cp  1  S.BI13,  above). 
AndDandtenl  pitsenis  (D-lbW)  10  the  mtnof  Jabcsh-gilgal,' 
«t.  In  P.  6  EV;i'ml!  mioite  you  thi>  kindns"!'  should  be 
iwkdEe  the  generous  aa  of  the  men  of  Beth-gilgal,  but 


really  to 


editor  of  the  tradition  w 
B^  SmiI'i  cbMMter.  ^ 


'  the  lord  of  Benjamin/ 

1  the  later 


[dofGilead.' 

h  Saul  produced 

is  fine  physical  gifts,  his  ardent 
''  patriotism,  and  his  inextinguishable 
courage  were  readily  acknowledged  (i  S.  lOaj/  llri 
18j  17j>/.  cannot  be  quoted  on  the  other  side);  but 
we  also  hear  of  fits  of  passion  and  cruelty  (i  S.  2037-34 
226-11)1.  of  a  dangerous  religious  scrupulosity  (i  S. 
14j6-4s|.'  and  (cp  g  4)  of  sudden  accesses  of  a  dialujb- 
re  is  the  posiiUlitj^  that  Air' of  En-dor  (-ni  yj;') 
nn  'Aiad  Cn^  and  that  the  original  story  may 
tian  bed]  recast  in  accofdance  witb  a  laier  view  of  the  fcene  of 
the  i:,jnflict.    This  may  be  the  umplesl  solution  of  the  problem. 


<«ti). 


iming  i>  naturally  me 


re  the 


found  to  be  ihe  culprit,  and  .._...  .       . 

1,     But  ■  the  people  faHomrii  Jonalhan  thai  be 

:,  MT).    How  this  was  effected,  we  are  not  told. 

_    ,._.sihal  it  was  by  the  Mihsriluiioii  of  another  bunian 

life  of  l»  value;  Kinelj^u/.  2i.6land  Driverfnoienrf&c.) 


difdm 


SAUL 

ing  melancholy  (i  S.  I614  I810  I99).  This  menial 
disturbance  is  described  (in  ISio]  by  the  same  phrase 
(Vp  rhi)  that  is  used  elsewhere  for  that  heightening  of 
the  physical  powers  under  the  influence  of  rage  against 
Yahwi's  enemies  which  characterised  the  successful 
great  warriors  and  athletes.  Was  h  a  melancholy 
produced  by  a  wild  longing  for  battle?'  Was  it  'but 
the  morbid  reflei  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Saul's 
heroic  periud '  ?  "  Does  the  slory  of  the  witch  of  Endor 
suggest  that  it  was  a  freniied  anticipation  of  evil  for 
Saul  himself  and  his  people?  Or  is  it  historical  at 
all  7  May  not  the  statement  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
a  wide-spread  Oriental  tale  (see  §  4)?  At  any  rale  it  is 
lements  respecting  David  which,  if  our 
,  cannot  be  even  appro  Kimately  correct. 


Traditi. 


0  David 


unkind  to  his  predecessor.  That  Saul  had 
good  cause  to  oppose  Itevid  has  been  stated  already 
(g  4),  and  even  if  we  consider  the  loyally  of  the  men  of 
Beth-gilgal  (i  S.Slii^)  to  be  largely  the  result  of 
elan-loyaliy  (since  Jabesh-gilead  =  &th-gilead  =  Beih- 
jerahmeel),  it  is  plain  that  nothing  had  been  done 
by  Saul  which  seemed  to  his  felloW'Clansmen  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  great  Isr.Telite.  Kitiel  {Hisl.  'iiisff.) 
has  given  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic  portraii '  of  ihe 
heroic  king  to  all  of  which  one  would  gladly  subscribe 
if  the  historical  evidence  were  slightly  stronger.  The 
chief  diflicully  connected  with  Saul  is  his  massacre  of 
the  priests  of  Gibeon  (■  Nob') ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
we  know  the  drcumstances  sofliclently  well  to  pass  a 
peremptory  judgment. 

The  best  attested  names  in  Saul's  family  are  those  of 
his  concubine  Rizpah  and  his  son  Jonathan,  unless 
.  -  ,1  indeed  Jonalhan  was  originally  represented 
t^lL  ^  ^""''^  brother.'  Abinadab  and 
i»miiy.  MALCHiSHUA,however(iS.Sl»;  cp  1  Ch. 
833  9}9,  and  see  above,  g  4).  are  suspicious.  Abi- 
nadab  is  probably  a  variant  of  '  Jonathan,'  Malchishua  a 
corruption  of  '  Jeiahme'el  [benS]  Sha'HL'  The  names 
of  the  two  sons  of  Riipah  (a  S.21S),  Armoni  and 
Mephiboshetb.  are  also  doubtful.  Armoni  is  prob:ibly 
a  corruption  of  '  Abinadab'  ;   Mephibosheth  seems  lo  be 

Tradition  probably  did  not  preserve  the  names  of 
the  two  hapless  sons  of  Saul  and  Riipah.  The  present 
writer  has  suggested  ihal  both  Eshbaal  (1  Ch.Sjj)  and 
Ishbosbetb  may  be  corruptions  of  Jerahme'el  or  Ishmael, 
and  a  similar  origin  may  with  reasonable  probability 
be  assigned  to  the  current  name  of  Saul's  grandson  (see 
Mephibosheth,  and  cp  Cril.  Bii.). 


iih(  I 


>ected  it 


.'"These  are-^MBU 


*39jKi  which  was  powbly  ii 
i^^J'^l'nuaa  i^t"he  va 


"S'lif"  I'^if-e^^i^ 
*"t'  a  ob^Ii^tliM 


'""sSJAliy^  StmitiscHt  KriegiallirlUm 


I  Seeali  Tiele,  V^llijkt^-ll  Ct^ciMcK 

',  coi  db  Egj^t. 

n  Mrsi'tflam,  CMtiJirmirt  l^iji),  Sorjf. 

(C/».9.),ha«d 

on  =  S.l«^    Compare  Ihe  doubKSoDOH, 
was  not  originally  Abrahams  brother. 

1  to)  whether  Lot 

131  6  may  have  aiiKn  mil  rf  n'3.  "«l  "rf} 

™t  of  nv<jj,  which 

hy^ioogle 


8AVABAN 

a.  (RV  SHAULf.  An  early  Edomiie  king  (Gen. 
8837/  iCKl^B/.j.  Washe.  however,  anEdomiteora 
Jerahineelite?  mn  and  fflK  are  10  much  alike  Ihat  wo 
may  choose  that  reading  which  best  suits  Ihe  circum- 
stances. On  the  whole,  aiti.  i.t.,  SmsnT  (Jerahnieel), 
best  accords  with  the  notices  of  the  kings,  though  a 
connected  eiaminaiion  of  these  would  be  required  to 
make  this  appear  as  probable  as  it  reaLly  is.  To 
suppose  that  this  Shaul  was  a  foreign  conqueror  and 
founder  of  a  dynasty.'  Is  a  serious  error.  Certainly  it 
is  plausible  at  first  sight  to  identify  '  the  river '  (in  the 
phrase  '  Rehobolh  by  Ihe  river'}  with  the  Euphrates 
(see  Onk. ).  and  to  comp,ire  the  Rehoboth-lr  of  Gen, 
lOii.  Sayce  (t/M.  Ltd.  55)  would  even  identify 
our  Rehoboth  with  Babylon,  and  make  Saul  the 
Hebraised  form  of  Savul  ur  Sawul  (cp  9  1),  which 
he  regards  as  a  name  of  the  Babylonian  sun-god  ;' 
Furrer,  however,  thinks  of  a  place  called  Rahaba.  on  the 
W,  side  of  the  Euphrates  (Riehm's //ICA  1991).  But 
alt  this  is  even  hazier  than  Ihe  speculations  about  Reho- 
both-lr in  Gen.  lOii,  inwandn~Bo  ■n](Gen.  15ia)  may 
both  mean  'the  stream  of  Musri,'— -i.f. ,  some  \vftdf 
in  the  Negeb.  perhaps  the  Wfidy  el-'.^riS.  the  border- 
stream  of  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  (see  EUVPT,  ! 
Brook  op:  Abel-mizraim.  but  cp  Sh[hor).  so  that  I 
'Rehoboth'  is  er-Ruhaibeh.  the  Rehoboth  {q.v.^  of 
Gea.'i&ii.  SW.  of  Beersheba.  Cp  Bela,  ^thob.  | 
See  also  SHAUI_  i 

S«WMM^i.i..£»-.iT,(ff/>!i,5).    An  anciinl  Egyptian    | 

'iinam'ji    The  Roboiha  in  'Gebalenc  (,0^  2^77;  ^*l;j)  is 


SAVIAa(ciOrift[A]).  >Esd.8  =  =  Eira7i.  Uzzi(i]. 

SAW.  The  saws  of  the  Egyptians,  so  far  as  known, 
were  all  straight  and  single-handed  -.  but  the  double- 
handed  saw  seems  lo  have  been  known  (o  the  Assyrians 
(I^yard,  A"!!!,  and  Bab..  195),  and  we  suppose  from 
the  reference  in  i  K.  must  frave  been  known  lo  the 
Hebrev,?.  Cp  HANiitCRAFTS,  g  a/  On  Ihe  Egyptian 
saws  see  especially  Petrie,  TempU  cf  Gitth,  173^ 
Pelrie  infers  that  the  bhides  of  the  saws  were  of  bronie, 
and  that  jewel-points  were  sometimes  fijted  in  the  teeth. 
Circular  saws  were  also  employed.  According  to 
Schliemann  (Tiryns,  ab^f.)  the  ancient  Mycenean  saw 
took  the  form  of  an  ordinary  knife  or  blade.  See, 
further.  Did.  Class.  An/.,  s.ir.  'serra,' and  for  Egyptian 
savs.  Wilk.  AiK.  eg.2i6t,  and  illustration,  l<oi  (nos. 
7.8}. 

The  OT  words  for  ■  saw  '  an;  :— 

I,  maJiir^  "f^jG,  irputp,  sttra,  used  for  cutting  wood.  Is. 
lOist. 

».  mfgirdh,  ,1TJ0,  »S.iaji   J   iCh.!03*(in  iCluaOjc  It  is 


SCABLBT 

admitted,  and  G.  Hoffnuinn's  explanation  ( '  he  set  Ihem 
at  the  saw  and  at  the  iron  pickaxes.'  etc. }  gains  groimd. 
The  difficulties  in  this  explanation  are  reierred  to  by 
Driver  ( TBS  aaS/ ) ;  but  the  comiplness  of  the  whole 
passage,  perhaps,  bas  not  been  adequately  realised, 
except  by  Kloslermann.  That  able  critic's  restoralicin. 
however,  does  not  produce  veiy  good  Hebrew.  If  ui:  take 
due  account  of  the  three  verbs  itTa.i,  iw"i.  and  t3j:,1',  the 
general  meaning  of  the  passage^iight  to  be  clear.  Tl>e 
people  of  Rabboh  of  the  b'ne  Jerabmeel  (not  Rabbatb- 
ammon)  were  'brought  out'  from  their  city,  and 
'  placed '  in  other  parts  of  David's  realm  ;  so  he  '  made 
(them)  to  pass '  frotn  Jerahmeel.'  iruQ  must,  therefore. 
be  a  place-name.*  This  fits  In  with  other  results  of  a 
more  searching  criticism  of  ihe  history  of  David  and 
Solomon.     Cp  Solomon,  and  see  Cril.  Bib. 

T.K.C-l 

SCAB.  1.  nT^.^x™**.  Dt.28jjAV,  RVscurvy.* 
&«  Diseases,  9. 

».   r^,}idUflHlk,  Lev,  SI  ao  W  jut.     See  DiSEASBS.  4. 

SCAFFOLD  {"li*3,  B4CIC.  basis)  in  EVof  aCh.6.j 
denotes  the  specially-made  platform  or  stage  of  bronie 
on  which  Solomon  stood  and  kneeled  al  the  dedlcalioa 
of  Ihe  temple.  Kiyyir  is  elsewhere  rendered  pot,  basin. 
or  laver ;  and  ioterprelers,  therefore,  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  Solomon's  platform  also  was  '  probably 
round,  bowl-like  in  shape'  (so  BOB,  1.1.,);  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  likely  shape,  nor  is  it  suggested  by  the 
terms  of  length,  breadth  (each  5  cututs),  and  height 
(3  cubilsl  in  which  its  dimensions  are  given,  Klosler- 
mann followed  by  Oelili  (arf  Av. )  proposes,  therefore, 
to  emend  lo  p-g  (VP?) '  '^P  ®'  ^E-  ^'^f  °^  Il>  ^isxA 
of  the  laver  ;  -n'j.  ilself ,  L 


):fEur{»,  J».  fi^lcubiu 

in  bradlh,  snd  three  («,  Jos.  tl>)  higd.  Thr 
ould  correspond  wilh  P's  statement  (see  Lave 
■juld  the  inference  thai  there  wu  only  ont  \a 


x.,.be 


n  Ihe 


vtaichEV  has 'stood  upon  it,' meaiK  equxlly  natuial],-'' stood 
>y  the  aide  of  il '  (on  (his  nol  infrequent  use  of  ^p,  see  IlllH  >.P. 
'^6a\  in  which  cue  Ihe  MT  l^-f  may  refer  to  the  'bver' 
iself,  and  no  etnendalion  is  necessaiy. 
3.  n^TOi  AVmg.,  Neh.e*    SmStaiss.j. 

BCALL(F)n5,  Lev.lSjoXl-     SeeLEPBOSV.  §3. 

BCAPEOOAT  bV^WX  Lev  l^S-^  AV,  RVAzaiel. 


SCABLET  is  used  in  EV  as  rendering  ll 


*1re.-ulyEVJ);  ^s^ 


Ifor 


dphra: 


:  ToUowing 


\it  AieffT^futvf    I    CO  mi 


d  (then 


wilh  s 


.'(th 


esponding  to  -iics),   iiirpitst 

Vg.  ffeil  sMpfr  tos  IHbulas  .  \   .   ita  ut  dis'. 

r  et  conUrtrinlur.     a  S.  IBji  h.TS  niiBS  Cf'n. 

»  it  TV  -wpiiri  (C-  SUrixttr  ir  irplo.r0 ;  ^'g' 
That  the  Chronicler's  slaiemen  I  gives  a  gross 

;  of  David,  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
B  comiplion  of  SA>  Cp  'J.ihesh--HeiMl'  in  i  S.11  for 
h-gilfHl'  Also  ilwi  13T  irtin  Ain.  ilij  b  mosi  probably  a 
iplion  ofipSjji-alBelh.gilead).  The  two  cities  conquered 
K  Iineliles  appear  to  have  been  Rexh-gilead—i'.r..  Beth- 
mnl— and  eilher  Mahanain  or  Horonaim.  See  further 
lAtiAiM,  and  cp  Crit.  Kb. 

■hi,  Cisrk.  dtr  Edmilrr.  47- 

Sayce's   (heory,    xe   Schr.     KATVi    5-6 
cl.  All.  HH'B  eipUiini  lamatlu,  '  ■  tree  or 


3  To  mosii 


lei  (Gen.SSsB  and  many  other  places),  a 
rd  of  uncertain  etymology,  which  may  be 
connected  either  wilh  Ar,  tana — according  to  Philips 
[7.DMG32k]  this  root  has  for  its  original  sense  •  to  be 
bright  or  shining ' — or  with  Ass,  linltu,  '  a  dj'ed  eloih. 
The  plur.  lanfm  is  found  twice.  Is,  1 18  Prov.  31  ii. 

3.  The  fuller  ffii  iMalh  (np^n  -if.  hi.  ■  worm, 
scarlet'}  occurs  in  Lev,  31  {five  times)  and  in  Nu.196. 
3.  Another  ecjuiv.ilcnt  phrase  is  the  lOliiali  S,inf  (np^'n 
■IE*,  lit-  '  scarlet  -worm  ')  so  frnjuent  in  Exodus,  as  well 
as'  (4)  the  shorter  /Mf  (p^B}  of  ls.l>S  (EV  ■crimson'} 
and  I,am.ls-  S,  A  'Pu'al  participle,  a//»ulld' fm 
Id'VWc-  derii-cd  from  «/,;'),  occurs  once  (Nab.  23(4])  to 
signify  '  clothed  in  scarlet,'' 

'  njife  ('■■  «),  C3S0  ("■  y).  "id  )a^  (i^  3'T  prelied  a 
should  be  DJall  probably  come  from  "jiionT. 
'  nnija  (cp  Asa,  6)  is  a  variant  10  mm-    Read,  perhaps. 


biGoogle 


7-  argfwanii,  nmyt,  the  Aram,  equivalent  of  |yr« 
is  in  Dan.  5  7  i*  J?  rendered  ■  scarlet '  in  AV  (AV°w-  R 
■  purple  ■ ),  and  AV°«-  su^ests  the  same  rendo ' 
the  Hebrew  word  in  EMk.21^.     See  COLOuKs 


:.  03^*.  BM.   cp  Ass.  liitu.     In  Nu. 

24 17  (EV)  we  read  of  a  ■sceptre'  which  shall  smite 

,   TWinB.  Moab.      The   translators  apparently  take 

""^  '  sceptre '   as   a    symbolic   expression    (or 

•kiDg.'      Here,  however,  as  also  in  Ps.  2p  (EV  •  rod'}, 

mace.  For  Egyptian  representations  of  such  a  weapon 
see  Wilt.  AiK.  Eg.liib/.S  frontispiece;  some,  too, 
\\M  lemember  the  large  heavy  maces  of  limestone 
»iih  relief  sciUpiures,  of  the  period  before  the  sixth 
dynasty,  eihibiled  lately  (1900)  in  London,  and  found 
by  Mr.  Quibell  at  KomeLAhmar  (HierakonpolU).  An 
■  iron  ItM '  is  referred  lo  in  the  traditional  text  of  Ps. 
2  9  :  such  a  weapon  was.  at  any  rale,  known  10  the  last 
editor  of  the  Psalter  {cp  the  attif/Klii  tofiiiri  of  //,  7  i^o). 
For  a  representalion  of  Alur-nasir-pal  holding  a  short 
staff  or  sceptre  see  Perrol-Chipiei,  Art  in  Ass.  2113  ; 
and  for  another  of  Sargon  with  a  long  one,  see  S  argon. 
In  Ps.  1255  'sceptre'  is  adequate  (so  RV,  AV  -rod') ; 
in  Is.  143  (EV  sceptre)  we  seem  to  need  slaB'  as  a 
parallel  10  '  rod. '      Less  common  are : — 

t.  Q'3^,  IttrHf.  a  laie  fcirm  of  I^fi  pnhapa  Influenced  by 
n^^lw'tKe.  ZM>i^.3iii),ODlyiiiEHh.tii&g84. 

J.  ppn>,  m/lkllkfi,  .i/ppn,  Nu.Slie  RVt  (n  ravro),  Gen. 

«9iD  Rv'(i  B-r);  Pi-Wjdl  Rv  (-Ptiosjiai  rv).    in  all 

ilkoe  ihnc  poua^^.  however,  Che^'oe  BUApficts  thai  Ihc  Icit  u 
comi«.    In_Nu._^JI  IS  and  in  Pi  *0  7  [a]  p^  Ilm  piobaMyeome 


Osid,  in  I,  eet^     See  Sh 

bal  cp  MaocE,/i>4«>  'il 

As  lo  the  form  of  ihc 


I,  Che.  Pi.Ct,  and  Cril.  Bii. ; 


ptre,  it  is  plausible  lo  hold 
Dial  II  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  shepherd's  st.irr  or 

«.  Form.  P*^*"P*  '^°°^  I'^P  ■^''*-  "■''=1?^.  [0  sl«P- 

herd,  [2]  ruler).  Koran.  Sur.  20ij/  may  be 
quoted  in  illustration.  '  Whnt  is  that  in  thy  right 
hand.  O  Moses  ? '  Said  be.  '  It  is  my  staff  on  which  I 
lean,  and  wherewiih  I  beat  down  leaves  for  my  flock, 
and  for  which  I  have  other  uses.'  We  And  the  shep- 
herd's atxA.  (combined  with  the  whip — mistaken  by 
Diod.  Siculus  (3]]  for  a  plough)  as  an  emblem  of 
Egyptian  rovaliv  and  vice-royalty ;  see  Erman,  Eg. 
60,  63,  also  Wiik.  Ahc.  Eg.  337-  (early,  and  Sell  I. ) 
and  3iiS  (.Ah.  son  of  Alhor).  1 1S3  (no.  7).  As  the 
embU-in  of  Hebrew  royally  we  find  not  only  a  '  rod '  or 
siafl!  lEiek.  19 11 14)  but  a  spear  {/iXnltk.  from  Hdndh. 
•to  bend,  cur\-e.  bend  down').  iS.18hj226;  in  13.2* 
JoelSio  the  'Spear'  is  parallel  10  the  'pruning-hoofc," 
Dot  of  which  il  might  conceii-ably,  according  lo  the 

To  ilhutnle  Ihe  'nolden  aceplre'  of  Ewh.llt  Sa  84,  s« 
Hiddltlon  in  EB,i.B.  'Sceptre';  Dkl.  Cr.  and Rtm.  Aniis., 
I.e.  'Scepinim';  and  Fruer,  Paui.bnoff. 

8CETA   (cKCY^c).   'H  Jew.  a  chief. priest,'  whose 
seven   'sons'  (or  disciples  [Baur])  practised  exorcism 
at  Epfaesus.  with  the  results  described  wiih  reference  (o   : 
iwo  of  d>em  (f.  16  iiuptripat.  but  TR  afiriSr)  in  Acts 
1 9 1,-17.    See  EioHcisTS.    Schflrer  thinks  that  ipx^tpiat 
(gen.)    in    i',    14   means    'member   of  a    high  -  priestly    ; 
family.'     More  plausibly  we  might  read  ip^curuia-yiiTou  ;    1 
ibe  itpiui  of  D  seems  too  slighi  an  emendation.     As  to 
the  name  Sceva.  il  may  be  a  Uracised  Latin  name 
(Blass).  T.  K.  c. 

SCHOOLS.     See  EDUCATtON. 

SCnOTAK  (akin&khc).  JudiihlSG  Ifls  RV,  AV   : 
'faucbion.'     See  Sword.  Wbak>ns,  g  i. 

8C0BPI0N  (S'^ipV, 'nirj;.  CKOpnioc).    Sccrpions 

are  especially  common  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the    I 
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SCORPION 

desert  of  et-Tih  (cp  Dt.8is,  and  see  Akkabbfh),  and 
the  .-Arabian  desert  general!]', 

'  Scorpions  lurk  under  the  cool  stones,'  says  Doughty  ; 
'  1  have  found  them  in  my  lent,  upon  my  clothing,  but 
nei'er   had    any   liurt.       i    have    seen 
many    grown    persons    and    children 
the  Sling  is  not  perilous ;  some  wise  man  is 
read"  over  them  '  {Ar,  Dii.  Ijig;  Doughly's 

ally ;  cp  %  3).  The  form  of  enpression.  iherefore,  in 
Lk.  IO19  ('  I  empower  you  lo  Iread  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions')  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  that  in  the  |J 
passage,  Ps,  91 13  ®  ( '  Thou  shall  go  upon  the  asp  and 
the  basilisk  '),  and  in  the  desciiplion  of  Ihe  locusts  from 
the  'pit  of  ihe  abyss'  the  weakest  part  may  seem  to 
be  the  delail  of  their  •  lails  like  (those  of)  scorpions' 
(Rev.  Bid.  see  RV),  From  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
however,  this  delail  is  quite  in  place  ;  il  Is  indeed  a 
formidable  appearance  which  Ihe  'appendages'  of  the 
scorpion  present. 

"  t\K\  appiienlly  likens  bilHr  wordi  to  the  iting  of  a 
.ian(E«k.2t);  so,  pcrhapt,  Ecclu>.S«7.  In  iK. IS  1114 
■  'wliipa'  uid  '^scorpions'  are  parallel,  but  the 
'scorpions'  Intended  are  wone  diaa  tho«eofaatuR{teeWH[pX' 
In  iMacc-a5L  Ui«  (brcible  rtrm  0b«h^l«  (' liiile  scorpions') 
is  used  for  insirumenu  fbr  hurilng  ia.tt%%  cp  Can.  BcS.  Call. 
Tgj, 'scotpionem.'     The  Hmi,  weakened  Iw  EVinto'^eces' 

■nenl  10  Ihe  uplifted  uil  of  a  scorpion. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  scorpion  in  Lk.  11 19, 
which  needs  fresh  investigation.     The  saying  of  nhich, 

A   rt^u^ .   in  Lit-,  it  forms  part,  occurs  also   in 

Ucllii  Mt.79-11;  but  there  a  hungry  son 
^^  '  appears  asking  his  father  for  a  loaf. 
or  a  fish,  confident  that  be  will  not  get  a  slone  or  even 
a  aerpenl,  whereas  in  Lk.  (in  Ihe  ordinary  texts)  Ihe  son 
is  also  represented  as  asking  for  an  egg.  sure  that  he 
will  not  get  a  scorpion.  There  Is  good  evidence  (cod. 
B.  Vet.  Lat. ,  Syr.  Sin. )  for  Ihe  omission  of  Ihe  loaf  and 
the  stone  in  Lk.,  and  Plummer  and  JUlicher  accept  this 
form  of  Ihe  text,  the  insertion  from  Ml.  being,  Il  is 
urged,  more  probable  than  the  omission.  Bui  how  can 
Lit.  have  been  salisired  wiih  such  a  form  of  ihe  saying? 
The  hungry  child's  first  request  is  for  bread,  and  the 
connection  in  which  the  saying  slands  being  more 
original  in  Lk.  than  in  Ml. ,  we  have  a  right  to  presume 
Ihal  Lk.  did  not  omit  the  loaf  and  Ihe  stone.  Bui  there 
is  this  prior  difficulty  to  meet.  How  came  Lk.  10  sup 
pose  thai  one  of  the  antitheses  of  Jesus  was  fgg  and 
scorpion?  One  commentator  suggests  thai  'scorpion' 
may  mean  Ihe  egg  of  a  scorpion  ;  another,  that  when 
il  is  dormanl,  a  scorpion  is  egg-shaped.  Trislram 
passes  over  this  point,  and  remarks  (A'/Wljoj)  that 
Jesus  adopts  a  current  Greek  proverb,  '  a  scorpion 
instead  of  a  perch*  dn-l  i-V/mri  asapwlai') ;  similarly 
JUlicher  {GUickniindtn,  239).  Bui  if  we  compare  this 
Greek  proverb,  we  are  bound  to  show  either  thai  if^r 
can  mean  '  fish '  or  some  kind  of  fisli.  or  thai  ifkr  can 


The 


e  alone 


isible  ; 


may  be  a  corruption  of  i^tx.  which  does  not  indeed 
occur  in  Ihe  NT,  bul  might  occur  jusi  as  well  as 
^ifntai.'*  The  third  pair  of  objecls  thus  becomes 
'fish'  (iitof)  and  'scorpion'  (£r«<ifHrl«).  These  are 
variants  to  'fish'  (ixBil)  and  'serpent'  (a*it).  There 
are  Iwo  pairs,  not  three,  and  Ihe  Itouble  of  explaining 

Scorpions  are  noclumal   in  habit,  and  carnivorous, 
living  on  the  juices  of  insects,  spiders,  elc  which  they 
kill    wiih    their    pointed    sling    borne 
■       When 


-  a I..  J.  "in    wn    men 

''''P*<*»»**'on  Ihelastjoi. 


ninuil  u 


5  often 


e  provided 


1  The   0'31pp  may   refer   lo   scarifying    instrui 
itJiakilm,  ■.m.atri^u'i:  »  Uhnpfund.  ^^4134. 


biGoogle 


SCOURGE,  SCOURaiNQ 

jointed  claws  which  resemble  those  of  a  lobster  and 
which  serve  to  catch  and  hold  their  prey.  Behind 
these  are  four  pairs  of  walking  legs.  The  sting  is  very 
painful,  and  if  it  occurs  in  such  a  part  of  the  body  as 
the  throat,  or  if  the  sufferer  be  out  of  health,  may  cause 

Zoolo^cally  Bconmna  belong  to  ihe  group  Scorpiones  of  ihe 
Arachnida.    The  (allowing  spECiES  an  dexJTibeil  from  Syiii, 


SCOUBG^  SCOITBGIHO.    See  Law 

g  13.     The  words  are  :— 
..  bW  .»{,  ■ 
borKally, 


DjUS 


Prov.  !( 


Mctaphbricaliy,  of  tbc  1oneu«  (Job  Ait),  and  of  a  divine  iuda- 

iiient,U.10«28.s(be«.o7b«u,ion>,Job».j.    Cp  Wmf. 

"-  (Mirf.  UM.Jotii.  M  ijt  (raitaphorically ;  cp  '  plague '). 

3.  tro%  iiiff'fti,  Le».  liiio,t  AV  'sbt  jholl  h*  scouiBtd,' 
AVD«.]^Wng  Mishnah)  'there  iball  be  a  icDurginR,'  RV 
'tbeyifbll  be  punished,' RV°V.  (probably  rigbtly) ' iben  shall 
be  inquiiiiion '  ii-e. ,  judicial  bquiiyX 

Tb3  NT  »o.<b  a«  :- 

4.  aitmt  (Mk.  3  lo,  «c},  fwmyw  (Mu  10 17,  etc),  luurriiu 
(/UMiiii\     SeeSvNACOCUE,|j(a). 

S-  ibfaytMa,  {Mc.!7z£  Mk.lSlj),  6pay4Uutr  (Ja.!  13); 
'La.l.^itgilh.JlageUiLm,    Cp  Law  mid  Jlsticb,  |  1%. 

SCREECH  OWL  (H'^'S).  Is.  34 .4,  RV  ■  nighl- 
inonster,'  RV"«-  LtLiTM. 

SCREEN  (^i^;  enicnftCTpON),  £1.2636;  see 
Tabernacle. 

SCKIBE.  To  6a  justice  to  this  heading  it  is  nol 
enough  10  register  and  explain  the  three  Hebrew  words 
1  Tarma  '■^'"lercd  '  scribe '  in  AV  and  RV  uken 
1.  lannB.  ,oge,j^^  ^^  ^re  bound  to  notice  the  fact 
thai  S  sometimes  renders  1^  {iSltr)  as  well  as  -19b 
(siplur)  by  tpaiiiuartii.  and  lo  consider  the  sense 
which  this  queen  of  the  versions  gives  to  that  Greek 
word.  The  two  Hebrew  words  will  illustrate  what  is 
said  elsewhere  in  this  work  on  writing,  literature  (in  its 
various  branches),  and  govemraent  ;  in  studying  them 
we  shall  see  how  i^^r  came  to  mean  '  theolc^ian,' and 
iotlr  came  lo  signify  '  official. '  The  strange  word  lipkiar 
(iDSe).  rendered  '  scribe '  in  RV°«('  at  Nah.  817,  will  also 
have  to  be  considered  ;  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
this  word  su^ests  literary  influences,  which  are  likely 

For  a  harJIy  Via  iirangt  word,  h^flm  {aisv!l,  rendered 
■sacred  scribe  '  in  KV<iv.  al  Gen.  41  8  etc.,  »e  nAr;ic  (i  3);  the 
rendering  of  RVinji:.  is  not  ^vry  probable,  and  \os,  no  ancient 
wppori  (but  cp  (>«.-tlu.  Lf.). 

5,'/Wr(As5.  /rf/fru)  seems  10  be  a  denom.  at  s!pher 
(Ass.    hfru),    and  to  judge  from  the  Assyrian  usage 

8.  The  lOpUr  ■'*'■''*"'  "'"''  °fiE\"'^!>'  •«"■«  "^  =•  '■'^ 

Miu  ■«•«.  messiige.  and  evim  permitlmg  the 
rendering  ■  command. '  It  is  a  question  wheiher  iSphfr 
in  Judg.  5  Tt  should  not  be  taken  in  accordance  with  this 
(possible)  early  usage  as  '  commander ' ;  but  lo  this  u-e 
will  return  presently.  The  root-meaning  of  Sir.  on 
the  other  hand,  is  '  lo  write '  i  the  distinction  should  be 
remembered — Upira  in  Ass.  =  ■  10  send ' ;  Saiani  —  '  to 
write.'  cp  Aram.  IttdrS,  ■document.'  In  Heb.  'to 
write-  is  not  sfr  (iib)  or  Ilr  (tbp).  but  *«  (on;)  (see 
(he  Lexicons),  a  word  not  found  in  .Ass.  Presumably. 
therefore.  Jj/i^r  {also,  of  course,  srphtr;  cp  Epistolary 
LiTKKATL'RE,  S  5)  and  lillr  were  borro»-ed  from 
.^■rian  or  Babylonian.  We  find  the  Ass.  noun  Mpiru 
used  as  a  syn.  of  aila.  'secretary';  one  or  the  other 
term  was  often  wanted,  for  the  mf>st  different  classes 
neeiled  secretaries  to  prepare  legal  documents  and  other 
business  records.  So.  doubiless,  among  the  Israelites, 
In  Judg.  5i4-  as  also  in  Is.  33iB,  we  meet  with  a  i^Ajr 
in  the  army  (the  Isaiah  passage,  being  a  late  literary 
work,  may  be  used  as  a  Jetuhh  lecord).      There  were. 


-aepelin,  'Scorpione 


u.  Pedipalpi,'  Dai  Tkitn 
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no  doubt,  different  grades  of  military  sofhtrim ;  the 
highest  would  be  the  military  adjutant  who  enrolled  the 
warriors,  and  who  might  eien  (but  this  is  an  uncertaiti 
inference'  from  a  K..25i»)  be  the  same  person  as  Ihe 
'  captain  of  the  host '  (cp  Ass.  lapim,  a.  ■  ruler').  The 
king,  too,  naturally  bad  his  Jd;)^r  {s  S.817  20ij  a  K. 
12io[iil,  elc),  EV"«-  'secretary^'  (see  Governuent, 
g  31).  Only  twice  do  we  6nd  the  sing.  later— vii.,  in 
Prov.  S7  (between  ^d}iH  and  mSSil)  aod  in  3  Ch.  26ti 
(of  a  military  enroller,  syn.  with  sopher).'  Repeatedly, 
however,  the  Siilrim  are  meoliotved  either  next  10  the 
■elders'  of  the  people  (Nu.  1]  16  Dl.  29ti[ic>]  31  >S  Josh. 
83J  23>  24i),  or  beside  the  'judges'  (Josh.  833  23i  24  i 
Dt.  16  iS).  Proclamations  or  orders  in  tin>c  of  war  »cre 
made  known  Ihrough  them  (Dt,  aOsB/  Josh.  1 10  Sal. 

In  Ex.  fiaio,  etc.,  the  Israeliti^h  overseen  appdnted  by  the 
Egyptian  laikmajien  are  deaignaled  Jeifrlm ;  9  gives  wofi- 
:-■  —"■ JeringofWprin  Proi.Oj.iir  inyKiiorr^ 


^"'lem 


ability  D 


sipkirim  and  lefirim  wen 


i&laci^B. 


Thus  the  later  Jewish  meaning  of  jo/*fr  (see  Scribes 
AND  Pharisees)  must  tie  kept  carefully  apart,  when 
S  Later    "^  "^  considering  Ihe  old  and  very  slowly 

tlM  of  forgollen  meaning  of  the  term.  When  the 
,  .  -  plur.  stphdrim  took  the  new  sense  of  holy 
■opner.  ^.^^^^^^  (Dan.9i,  |31^\w,  6  Theod.).  it 
was  natural  Ihat  sophir  should  come  to  mean  theologian 
or  'lawyer'  (so  EV  for  »o^K*tl.  But  the  older 
meaning  was  precisely  that  which  was  most  natural  to 
Alexandrian  Jews.  Both  under  the  Pharaohs  and 
under  the  Ptolemies  a  ■  scribe '  was  a  government 
clerk,  or  registrar — in  short,  an  official  (see  HISTORICAL 
LiTEkATUEE,  SS  3,  5).  He  was  not  a  theologian ; 
the  priests  were  the  theologians.  He  was  nol  properly 
a  military  man.  for  he  was  eiempl  from  military  service. 
Hence  in  Judg.  Sm  Hbtl  iSphir  (loc  esp)  becomes 
!(i7Yi)(r(«t7pa(i/uirtiin(tf"),  'the  report  of  an  official' (?), 
and  in  \i.^ii  sSphir  becomes  ol  Ypawitfuof.  Under 
the  Ptolemies,  it  is  true,  the  term  'scribe'  received  a 
military  colouring;  but.  for  clearness'  sake,  it  was 
usual  to  till  out  the  phrase  and  put  YpOjujiante  rOir 
/laxiiuor  01      "     "      ' 


e  .>T4»y 


in  Jer. 


vpsiifianKiaayuynit  in  8,  El.  IS311J  (nol  in  D  in 
pa.-ages)^  Dt.  1  IS  16  ts  M  9  [lol  31 19,  awaits  e.plana. 


8,  El.  IS  31 

xs.r ■" 

The  third  and  most  difficult  word  remains — a  word 

on  which  C  throws  no  light.*  and  for  which  our  revisers 

_,   .  in  their  uncertainty  give  two  renderings — 

tnpniM.    .n,a„har  and  ■scribe,'      ■Marshal,"  no 

doubt,  was  chosen  for  liphsnrot  (Nab.)  lapkiar,  because 

does  nol  suit  Nah.  817,  and  in  Jcr.  (/.r.)  we  expect  the 
name  of  a  country ;  here  tdbo  is  probably  corrupt  (see 
Cril.  Sii. ).  In  facl.  tiphsar,  as  Lenormani  first 
showed,'  is  the  Ass.  dup-larru,   'tablet-writer,*  which 


1  NtT  r. 

whiiuLre 

names.    IBb,  too,  is  MT'a  reading  in  Jer. 

pnss-lt)-    '  Saphan' is  adapted  fromO>-<Kings)  by  Klo.:  's 

ptefcn-5°b™Kampb.  in  Kau.  HS  and  Noivacl:  (.A^k.  1 


ififiantf  tor  ippk^. 
t  guessO; 


nn,  BiUltt«dim 
>  lai^'primilhi  dP/aciaidft,  -Ai  (187;) :  /tn-Jti  imr 


1. 16;  (I  I 

JoSchrac. ^- 

3Sl7875l> compares  <#i./i«r. 
ablet,'  with  New  Heb.  1?,  cohimn  (of  a  scrotO  or  page.  Cp 
so  Syr.  ^d//il,  'pluik."baard'(i'.f.,  AnsiT44).    Zhiy/wabo 


hy  V_H^H^IVIV: 


3CBIBBS  AND  PHARISEES 

rSaRierian  origJD,  but  occurs  countlcsa  times  in  the 
iracl-UbTeu.  See  TAKb'ELiTES.  The  proof  of  the 
>s  oT  this  explanatiop  Is  that  a  similar  one  is 
equally  needful  for  the  parallel  word  -]-itiD  {EV  'Ihy 
CTOwned':  »  Kimcbi,  unsuilatdy}  whicb  is  perhaps 
comipt  in  one  leller  (i  for  i).  and  should  be  read  qTT» 
(so  P.  Ruben).  Xtinlidu.  like  dufiam,  occurs  oflen  In 
conlracl  tablets  ;  il  means  one  who  is  legally  empowered 
ID  measure  wheal,  dales,  etc.  These  two  officers  are 
naturally  mentioned  after  the  merchanis  (Nah.8i6). 

Tb*  unx  wordl  </i>itliw  und  hmWi/b/ii)  hliv«  li«n  r«ogni»iiil 
by  ibt  prmnt  wiii«  in  IlSSib,  wbere,  for  n-'nicrrr*  TED  n'« 
n  should  read  cnic  .TK  D'^pEB  n^H,  '  where  an  iha  alilct- 
writcn!  when  arr'lh^  noting  cleiiur'fCht.^ri'^r  '  lu.' 
|Hct..D.and  mirnhdi  it  prohiblf  lo  ba  found  >l«>  in  Z«h.B&, 


A^Hdod ' fthould Ik  * ^mmittd^biWr. 
ibalt  bs  fiibjcct  to  Au\Tian  (or  fan 
FSBA.  May,  %^xA-     ThL.  i>  u  >n 


kMai 


Aihdod- 
'iUund' 


I)  ihiil  di 


ci<Che. 


8CBIBES  AND  PHABIBEEB 

In  NT  (I  I/).  KarlifT  hlsiwy  (n  li-.fl. 

Name  and  p«>iii«i  (I  3/).  Asudzans-  rtiu^ca  (i  ■;)■ 

aiaiac[Eraadbelitr>(||;-iii).       Lilcr  bistorrdl  iS-h). 
Biblioemphydii). 
Il  is  too  often  foT^oIlen  Ibal  (he  gospel  narratives 
make  only   incidental  references  to  the  Sciibei  and 

by  Jesus   against  their   arrogant   sell- 


isNT. 


righteoi 


undoubtedly 


ing  spiritunl  pride 
■«ll  desemd  as  applinl  to  the  later  fprro  of  Pharisaisn 
but  Iher  do  not  aid  us  in  discovering,  either  the  funda- 
inenta]  principles  of  Ibe  school,  or  lie  cauirs  which 
ptoduccd  such  a  leligious  development.  Our  present 
object  must  therefore  be,  iir<t.  to  ascertain  what  the 
two  classes  of  Jews,  designated  in  the  NT  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  really  represented  in  the  currenl  theological 
Iboughl,  and  thus  to  determine,  as  nearly  al  possible, 
Ibe  chamder  of  their  party,  and  tecondly,  to  intca 
Iheir  historical  development  down  ftom  It*  beginning* 
al  the  time  following  the  Babylonian  exile. 

fhe  usage  of  the  term*  '  Scribes '  and  '  Pharisees ' 
throughout   the  Gospel*  ritow*  that  a  conscious  dis- 

M^  be  seen,  for  eismple,  from  the  common 
'"'•^  expression'ScribesandPharisees-VoM-.. 
It  is  agnificant  that  the  word  'Scribe'  ia  not  used  by 
any  evangelist  with  reference  to  single  individuals.  It 
is  in  every  instance  applied  10  a  liierary  class,  as  in 
Ml.  7  99  Mk.  Ill  (more  specifically  Mt.l5i  Mk.  Sia  -the 
Scribes  who  came  from  Jerusalem,'  who  naturally  were 
St  inBuentiai  members  of  ihe 


party).      Whe 


single 


(Mt.  9 


usually  designates  them 

IBja  iltTi).  or  else  classes  them  with  the  Pharis 
as  just  indicated.  On  the  other  band,  the  i 
'  Riarisces '  is  frequcnUy  used  in  passages  where 
writer  evidently  means  to  refer  to  individual  mem 
of  a  certain  school  (Mt.  9  ii  m  12i '«  *4  Mk.  2  iS  <i4.  ei 
Jnwphiii  aim  lehn  10  the  Scribes  u  'those  Itamed  in 
I — '  («mf<<M>«TT;<,  fl/vi.6^»nd«'»po«itoisof  lh« 
Mr  Jpnnli™  rti—f,  AhU  .hi.  «j),  whereas  by  the 
'■    r  (iro*iinwi,  flyi.Miii.lTa^),  he 


ncrly  Pbiriuic 


the    reEuUr    eifpr 
ly  of  the   other 


if  whon 


n  the  Scribes  aivl  the  Ph*ii 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  NT,  especially  in 
the  m.iny  speeches  of  Jesus  directed  against  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  term  ■  scribes '  (usually  fpo/v'""^')  " 
ti»fd  of  those  learned  persons  who  made  a  special  study 
of  the  Iaw('the  lawyos,' '  Lk.  14}  1  'doctors,  teachers 
of  the  Law,'  raiitiiAia%o>.ai.,  Lk.  G  it  Acts  h  »),  and  that 
Ihe  expression '  Pharisees'  always  means  the  peculiar  body 
of  men  who  aftected  to  live  according  to  the  letter  of  the 


1  :»o^<ni 
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law.  In  spite  of  this  evident  distinction,  however,  it  ia 
quite  dear  that  wherever  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  are 
mentioned  side  by  side  in  the  NT  they  were  purposely 
brought  together  as  the  represeiita lives  of  Ihe  tame 
'  itelleclual  tendency  (cp  Mt.  G»  12]8,  etc.).     Furthet- 


1   Mk.U 


f  the 


palsied  man,  we  find  the  term  'Scribes'; 
parallel  passage  Lk.Sm.  Ihe  expression  'Scribes  and 
Pharisees'  is  used  in  an  evidently  synonymous  sense. 
Finally,  the  application  of  both  terms  10  the  same 
school  of  thought  is  found  in  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
where  the  earlier  Scribes  of  Maeeabsean  times  ara 
generally  made  to  call  Ihemielves  kiiiimitn,  '  learned 
men,'  but  are  also  referred  lo  ns  '  Pharisees,'  especially 
in  passages  inspired  by  hostile  Sadducee  sentiment 
{ymaim,  ^%  f.;     Bab.     Sit.     bi#).      Cp    ISkAllL, 

The  meanii^  of  the  name  Pharisees  (4api«'a!'iK )  is 
perfectly  clear,     lis  original  Heb.  form  OTrVis,  firuSrm 

fTlirll— ■  *'"-'  ^'"'  ^'>  ^'  apart '~i.',,  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  (j-iiin  ov>.  1'he  op. 
probriou*  sense  in  which  the  word  was  often  used  was 
imposed  upon  il  by  enemies.  In  itself  the  term  means 
simply  ■  school  of  ascelics'  and  is  really  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  may  have  used  it  of  themselves  at  first.  Their 
own  term  for  themselves  was  ^difrlm,  '  brethren ' — 
that  is  10  say,  members  of  the  true  congregation  of 

Our  data  regarding  the  Scribes  and  Phnriiees  would 

appear  to  indicate  that,  while  iha  Scribes  were  a  class 

A.  ii.i.t<«..     "f  'i"ra/i  deioted   lo  the  study  and 

Of  B^bT     ="P°>i''""  of  Ihe  Law.    the  Pharisees 

andPh^^.  ;:Ty"m°::t7w^'i™m^,::S:s 

to  Ihe  class  of  Scribe*.  The  object  of  the  Pharisees 
was.  clearly,  to  live  according  to  the  Law,  which  Ihe 
orthodox  Scribes  interpreted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  from  ihs  very  inception  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  its 
leaders  must  have  been  orthodox  Scribes.  As  the 
Sadducees  also  followed  the  written  Law,  ihei-e  ninsi 
have  been  Sadducee  Scribes  as  well,  and  it  is  highly 
likely  that  there  were  also  Scribes  who  belonged  to 
neither  party.  This  explains  the  distinctive  expressions 
■Scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  (Mk.2.6  AcuaSs);  "the 
Pharisees  and  their  Scribes'  iLk.Sjo),  from  which 
il  is  evident  that  not  all  the  Scribes  were  I'harisecs. 
It  is  probable  also  that  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
owing  no  doubt  to  lack  of  education,  belonged  only 
nominally  to  Ihe  scribal  class  and  practised  blindly  the 
precepts  laid  down  for  them  by  Iheir  more  scholarly 
scribal  leaders.'  Al  Ihe  titne  of  Jesus,  we  almost 
always  find  Scribes  in  judicial  positions  ;  thus,  nhere- 
ever   the    hiRh  priests   and  elders  are  menltoned,   the 

specification  as  to  whether  they  belonged  lo  the  Pharisees 
or  Ihe  Sadducees,  or  whether  they  were  merely  neutral 
scholars  (cp  Mt.  16it  Mk,  II97  Lk.9H,  'thecUk-rs  and 
chief  priesis  and  scribes' :  M1.2O1G,  'the  chief  priest* 
and  scribes,' Lk,20i  .  .  .,  '  with  Ihe  eldera' ;  Mt.2fls7 
AclsSii.  '  the  seniles  and  elders'). 

It  Is  certainly  an  error  to  chamcterise  Ihe  Phnrisees  as 
a  religious  s^^f.*  because  that  word  implies  a  di^'e^gence 
■  '  1  other  followers  of  the  same 
IS  distinctly  not  the  !>osilion  of 
""*  •  "^  Ihe  Pharisees,  as  they  were  really  from  their 
first  development  rcpresentniivcs  of  orthodox  Judaism 


S-PIiariMM 


hy^lOOglC 
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who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  mass  of  their  co- 
religionists rather  by  the  Siridness  of  Iheir  observances 
than  by  any  deviation  from  accepted  doclrine.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  Mt.  23j  clearly  prove  the  I'harisees' 
position  :  '  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seal ; 
all  things,  therefore,  whaisoerar  they  bid  you,  these  do 
and  observe'  ;  but,  he  adds,  as  a  reproof  to  their  ex- 
temalism,  ■  do  ye  not  after  Ibeir  works,  for  Ihej-  say  and 
do  not.'  The  sole  object  of  the  IMiarisees'  religious  life 
was  to  fulfil,  regardless  of  consequences,  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  which  Ihey  believed  to  be  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  Yahwi.  According  to  Josephus,  when 
Petronius  asked  the  Pharisee  leaders  whether  they  were 
ready  to  make  war  against  Cssar  without  considering 
his  strength  and  their  own  weakness,  they  replied  :  '  we 
will  not  make  war  with  him  ;  but  still  we  will  die  rather 
than  see  our  laws  set  aside. ' '  This  short  sentence 
expresses  most  characteristically  their  fundamental 
principles. 

The  Pharisaic  dogmatic  peculiarities,  as  outlined  in 
S  3/..  all  tend  to  show  how  fully  their  religious  position 

'■  °"^  ■  W  *ha'  =">  «'«"  ""i^  opponents  the  Sad- 
'"^  *■"■  ducees  had  remained  behind  and  apart 
from  the  current  religious  development.  The  chief  point 
In  ihe  Pharisees'  code  wherein  they  differed  from  the 
Sadducees  was  their  insistence  on  the  validity  of  a  mass 
of  oral  tradition  (Mt.  15i  Mk.  7))  which  had  accumu- 
bled  in  the  course  of  centuries  as  a  supplement  to  the 
written  law.  The  Pharisees  held  that  this  traditional 
matter,  regulating  and  explaining  the  observance  of  the 
written  law.  was  as  binding  on  the  Israelites  of  e\'ery 
generallon  as  the  law  ilscif  {Sani,!!}),  whereas  the 
Sadducees  rejected  all  such  oral  traditions  and  held 
strictly  to  the  written  Mosaic  ordinances  (Aat,  xiii.  ll)6). 
Herein  the  Pharisees,  radier  than  the  Sadducees,  repre- 
sent the  natural  religious  development,  because  trad  i  I  ions, 
both  oral  and  written,  recording,  lor  example,  precedents 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  ate  a  necessary  and 
logioil  supplement  to  a  fixed  code.  and.  whilst  they 
should  not  be  accorded  the  same  authority  as  the  code 
iiBclf.  ore  undoubtedly  a  permissible  and  normal  growth.' 
In  the  case  of  the  Phajisees,  howei-er.  their  rei'ereiice 
for  traditional  precepts  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
slavish  regard,  firsi,  for  the  text  of  Ihe  law  itself,  and, 
secondly,  for  a  purely  arbitrary  supplementary  oral  code 
which  had  exceeded  the  legitimate  functions  and  authority 

This  oral  outtEr  bad  largely  orifinaled  aiapng  the  Kribes 
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The  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
I  Saanr    ""'^  '"  "  ^"'■'"^  ^^'^  ^^  rewards  and  punish- 

iHncd  10  Ihe  Isrseliiet ;  pmbably  Ihenuihoiof  Da 


IS' 

was  (he  prvvailinfl  orthodox 
author  of  Um.  12:' 


Thtr 

inouiKcd  In  Enoch  22 
in  Ihe  linH  of  Jew. 


The 


lire'*<ban.l2j). 

The  Sadducees  denied  both 
andafiiturehfe{Ml.22j3  Mk,  12i8,  Jos.  Anl.1vm.l4)- 
See  S.A[>iH-CF.F,S,  g  6. 

The  Pharisees,  unlike  the  Sadducees,  believed  in  the 


in  Ridim.  HITBitt 


*  The  oral  bw  vta  regularly  rmlilied  In  wrllini  In  the  lecon 
century  A.IJ.    Cp  L*w  LiTe»»TiKE.  |  13. 

'  Ii  IS  identlaJ  with  (he  T-^  ■Iuk.oc  of  the  NT,  and  mu-i  nc 
be  confuwd  «Hih  c^y,"*  If  D"n  of  Pt-  I9S  3.  '  ewraal  life '  ft 


«  of  angels  and  spirits  (Ai 
doctrine  which  had  b 


■    Jud 


c.).: 


238).  This  was  a. 
1  part  of  orthodox 
>f  Zechariah  (Zech. 


come  expanded  into  a  definite  hierarchical  system  (cp 
Dan.  lOiaTobit  I215.  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees).  Here, 
also,  the  Pharisees  were  undoubtedly  the  representatives 
of  orthodox  opinion.      See  ANr;El.s,  Ueuonk. 

Furthermore.  Ihe  Pharisees  held  in  general  tbe  d<x;triiie 
of  predestination,  which  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
their  strict  literalism,  attributing  the  origin  of  everything. 
even  of  evil,  to  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Yahwi.  L'nlike 
the  Essenes,  however,  tfaey  made  a  distinction  between 
such  Bclions  as  were  controlled  entirely  by  fate  (Yahwe's 
will)  and  such  as  were,  to  some  extent,  directed  bym.-in's 
will,  which,  according  to  their  theory,  was  peTmilled  to 
operate  within  certain  fixed  limits — e.g. ,  ri  rpinttr  -ri 
SUva.  'to  choose  the  right'  (Jos.  A/ 11.  814,  W<i/.  xiii. 
E>9,  xviii.  1 3}.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
that  man's  own  will  regulated  all  the  events  of  human 
life  and  determined  his  happiness  or  unhappiitess. 

The  Pharisees  were  the  most  eager  cultivators  of 
Messianic  ideas.  They  longed  for  and  awaited  Ihe 
temporal  Messiah  of  tlie  earlier  Israelilish  hopes  (see 
Mkssi.\h).  They  therefore,  quite  naturally,  were  among 
the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  more  spiritual  teachings 
of  Jesus,  which  Iliey  regarded  as  a  dangerous  depnrlure 
from  their  point  of  view.  Their  ideal  of  a  personal 
Messiah  may  be  gathered  from  Jos.  AnI.  xvii,  Z^  where 
the  author  relates  that  the  Pharisees  were  involved  in  an 
intrigue  of  Pheroras  against  his  brother  Herod,  and  that 
they  sided  with  Pheroras.  in  order  to  accomplish  tbe 
overthrow  of  Herod  and  place  Pheroras  on  the  throne. 

standing  of  Ihe  Pharisees'  motives. 

iPharisees  really  been  -'—■—  ':—■• 


hove  told 


by  anmher.    Secondly,  they : 
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an  usurper  on  tbe  throne  of 

Jesui'  fl-equent  and  bitter  denunciations  of  both 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  because  of  their  intense  immov- 
a  n.rw4.  "'■'*  ^'S°'<y  antl  '^"''l  formalism,  show 
«.  uaiatM.  ^^^  clearly  their  intellectual  attitude  in 
his  time.  They  bound  heavy  burdens  and  laid  them 
on  men's  shoulders  (Mt  284  Lk.  11*6)— i.r.,  they  laid 
the  ulmost  stress  on  a  minute  external  observance  of 
details.  Such  a  formalism,  although  originally  the 
product  of  a  tnie  desire  to  stand  in  Ihe  right  way  and 
follow  the  injunction  of  Yahwi,  was  certain  to  become 
Ihe  most  crass  extemnlism  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime. 
According  to  this  system,  the  ma/i  who  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  all  the  physical  requirements  of  the  law.  such  as 
fasting,  wearing  the  prescribed  dress,  etc. ,  was  technically 
'  righteous,'  quite  irrespective  of  his  true  inner  feelings. 
This  position  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  well-knoivn 
comparison  between  the  Pharisee  and  Ihe  publican  (Lk. 
ISs-it)  Such  exlernalism  could  only  breed  a  love  of 
religious  show,  a  tendency  10  display  their  formal 
'righteousness'  before  the  world,  and  was  certain  not 
only  to  kill  all  appreciation  of  Ihe  spiritual  meaning 
which  underlaythevarious  forms  (Ml.  61  23;).  butalsi 


a  spinl 


I  itself 


whenever  the  strict  requirements  of  an  ordinan 
unpleasantly  onerous. 

This  cannot  perhaps  be  betler  illustrated  than  by 
citing  the  extraordinary  means  adopted  by  the  btcr 
Pharisees  to  ohwin  a  greaier  degree  of  freedom  on  the 
Sabbath  than  was  allowed  by  the  written  law. 

1  On  Ibis  discimion  ux  Wellhiuicn,  P*ar,  k.  SitdJ.  1^ 
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wy  or  Miry  inyihing  on  ihe'feshheih  fr 
ll  uclorly  suud  in  Jei.  ihal  ihe  on" 
lo  ibe  ciiy  gues,  bol  nUo  lo  privi 
DOIhing  ought  be  carried.     The  f^ari 
ihe  vind  nM«M,  'diurici,'  lo  c 
WM  l^«l.  ddiberaiely  enlarged 
lo  Uieir  own  pleasure.     Thui,  Ll 
pn  Ihe  Sabbaih  wiihin  Ihe  llmil 

ting  ivchnically  a  legally 
bmit  (r/MM)  wiihin  uhich  Iht  labour  of  curying  or  loading 
inighigDon:)    Cp  Sabmth.  I  4,  miH. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Jesus  stigmatises  ihe 
Scribes  and  Phari&ees  as  hypocriles  '  who  paid  the  tithes 
but  n^lected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ' ;  ■  men 
who  cleansed  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  bul 
within  are  full  of  eitoition  and  excess* ;  '  whiled  sepul- 
chres, which  outwardly  appear  beautiful  but  inwardly 
are  full  of  dead  mens  bones  ■  (Mt.aSaj^). 

The  following  Jewish  classification  of  (he  Pharisees  is 
an  iniovsting  conlinnation  of  Jesus'  eslitnale  of  them. 
Certain  Rabbinical  writers  divided  Ihe 
Pharisees  under  seven  heads  ;  '  (i)  Ihe 
UBsnn^aon.  5f,ou)jg.  Pharisee,  who  wore  openly  on 
bis  shouldos  a  list  of  bis  own  good  actions,  (z)  The 
temporising  Pharisee,  who  begged  for  lime  in  order  lo 
perform  a  good  deed.  (3)  The  colculaling  Pharisee 
who  said  :  '  mj  sins  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
my  many  virtues.'  (4)  The  saving  Pharisee  who  said  : 
•  I  will  save  a  liitle  from  my  modesl  fortune  10  perform 
aworkofcharily.'  (5)  The  Pharisee  who  said  :  'would 
lha.1  1  knew  of  a  sin  which  I  bad  commilted.  in  order 
that  1  might  make  reparation  by  an  act  of  virtue.'  (6) 
The  God-fearing  Pharisee  {Job).  (7)  The  God-loving 
Fliarisce  (Atnaham). 

Of  these,  only  the  last  two  may  be  understood  in  a 
good  sense.  In  spile  of  the  general  self -righteous  tone 
of  the  party,  such  epithets  were  not  infrequently  applied 
to  Pharisees.  II  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that 
every  member  of  ihe  parly  was  of  necessity  a  spiritless 
fomialisi.  dead  to  all  true  religious  feeling.  We  need 
ooly  remember  the  cose  of  the  righteous  Nicodemui,  and 
especially  Ihe  words  of  Jesus  already  quoted  (Ml  23a/ ), 
confirming  the  Pharisees  in  Iheir  principle  of  observing 
the  law.  but  attacking  [heir  insincere  and  external 
mann«-  of  carrying  out  their  ow-n  precepts.  Paul  him- 
lelf  boasts  Ihat  he  followed  Ihe  Pharisaic  ideas  regarding 
Ihe  law  (Phil.  3;),  (hereby  implying  that  he  recognised 
(he  authority  of  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  (he 
reason  why  the  Pharisees  enjoyed  such  an  ascendancy 
rr  the  people,  and  to  enamine  into  Ihe 
ises  which  had  produced  such  a  lament- 
"  "       '      '■   ■  ong  the  Jews  of 
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use  chiefly  in  showing  the  character  of  the  party  in 
taler  limes.  The  sources  which  are  most  instructive, 
however,  for  the  study  of  Ihe  origin  and  growth  of  the 
scribal  party  are  the  OT  Apocry[Aa  and  the  Pseud- 
epigrapba,  especially  the  Psalter  of  Solomon.  Besides 
these,  tbe  canonical  books  ot  Ezra,  Neh.,  Dan.,  Ch.. 
and  Esther  are  of  great  value  in  indicating  the  beginnings 
of  Ihe  leodeades  which  produced  the  posl-exilie  literary 
and  religious  development. 

It  is  useless  to  seek  Ihe  origin  of  religious  parties  as 
tai  back  as  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
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13.  Fre-eziUc  wriw7l>iriiur'it7ni"«ii'd''hudJy'hn'%^  «1T- 

changed  condiliona  which  oblained  afler- 
wards.  In  the  prc^xtlic  da>'S  the  people  hud  been  led.  on  Ihe 
one  hand,  by  Ihe  prie^t^  Hod  pri«dy  ^iniliea.  who  were  the  leal 
lileralista  and  riiualisU,  ubd,  on  ihe  other  hand,  by  propheDi  who 
claimed  ID  speak  in  Ihe  nane  and  with  the  special  commiw^Dn 
of  Vahwt,  and  who,  as  unriiual  nfanners  pmfia^nE  10  guide 
Israel  ihrough  the  cnKS  of  her  history.t  were,  in  general,  0|^ 


the  Saddiiceei  already  noied,  Ihi 
Directly  after  the  return,  w 


.tlyomte.    Asii 


people  divided, 
as  shown  by  many  passages  in  Ezra  and   Nehcmiah. 
IS.  Two  ezllie  '"'"  ''*°  hostile  schools,  of  which  one 
■diofllii^  approved  of  uniting  by  marriage  with 
^^^  tbe    neighbouring    peoples,    especially 

with  the  Samaritan  mined  race  which  they  did  not 
regard  as  heathen,  and  the  other  opposed  such  amal- 
gamation  most  strongly,  urging  Ihe  necessity  of  keeping 
Yahwi's  favoured  nation  intact  (cp  Eaafi./  lOiiB/:)- 
Both  Elira  and  Nebemiah  were  most  lealoiis  upholders 
of  a  strict  observance  of  Ihe  law  (Neh.  81^  M.^). 
and  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  tendency  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  Jews  to  contaminate  themselves 
by  foreign  alliances.  Eira's  and  Nehemiah's  earnest 
efforts  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  law  met,  therefore, 
with  only  partial  success  {Etra  10 1;  Neh.  6t  10-14  lOjo. 
etc. ).  'The  worst  olienders  againsi  their  injunctions  were 
among  the  prominent  high-priestly  families  who  consii- 
tuied  tbe  aristocracy,  and  In  many  cases  had  already 
allied  themselves  with  outsiders  seeking  ai"    '    ' 


e  Jewish  n 


n  (nc 


1  Ihe  Persia! 


1   Neh 


official  Tobiah  a 
Jew.  and  in  ISaS,  between  Sanballat  and  Ihe  son  of  (he 
high  priest  Ehashib).  It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness 
tha(  the  position  so  strongly  taken  by  Eiraand  Nehemiah 
was  nol  necessarily  the  strictly  legal  one.  as  ihdr 
opponents  could  cite  many  precedents  from  Ihe  earlier 
history  which  justified  a  considerate  Irealmenl  of  such 
strangers  as  wished  to  live  at  peace  and  in  tmion  with 
Israel  (Lev.24iiNu.15i6.  elc.  ;  cp  SXBAKCER.  g  10). 
In  fact,  in  the  earlier  law  it  was  only  marriage  with 
the  Canaanites  that  was  expressly  forbidden  (cp  Ex. 
34 16,  buiseejudg.  36,  etc.).  This  being  the  case,  the 
rise  of  two  post-exilic  parlies  at  bitter  feud  with  each 
other  can  easily  be  understood.  The  one  consisted  of 
the  bigh-priestly  families,  Ihe  real  aristocracy  (Ezra 
10  iB),  who  were  Bniious  to  connect  themselves  with 
another  aristocracy  in  order  to  increase  their  own  strength, 
not,  as  some  scholars  thought,  to  form  an  anti-Persian 
alliance.  The  pious  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  strictly  Jewish  party,  who  sought  to  follow  the  Law 
as  they  understood  it.  These  latter  formed  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  class  of  scribes  whose  founder  was  Eira 
'ihe  priest  and  scribe'  (Ezra  7 11  Neh,  8i|,  It  should 
be  remarked  Ibai  Ihe  Book  of  Ruth,  which  derives 
llie  house  of  David  from  a  Moabiiish  slock,  is  now 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  conscious  polemic  againsi 
the  extreme  position  of  Ezra  with  regard  to  foreign 
marriages  (but  cp  Ruth  (Book],  g  7}. 

From  this  time  onwards,  a  circle  of  Jewish  scholars, 

many  of  whom  were  of  priestly  ^  (not  high-priestly)  race, 

-  _|  jj.    applied  themselves  with  increasing  de- 

1*.  j-gzuae  ^.QijQ,,  ,0  ^e  study  of  ihe  law  from  a 
•t"***"**  juristic  point  of  viU-.  Among  these 
men  began  and  developed  the  system  of  oral  tradition 
already  mentioned  which  eventually  took  rank  in  Iheir 
minds  with  the  law  itself.  Between  the  time  of  Eira 
and  the  period  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (530-175  B.C,) 
the  differences  became  even  more  accentuated  between 
this  student  class  and  Ihe  arisiocratic  high-priestly  parly 
whose  policy  of  associating  themselves  with  the  nobility 
1  Cp  Brigg!',  Mmianic  Pnkficy,  16. 

!  ForprieMly  Phari^es,  see.  J«.   Cf/.  1^39;  r-'   --  -'- 
Mishna,'^£rfij,iv'-'-      '-         - 
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of  [he  adjacent  or  dominant  heathen  people  (.' 
I'ersiaii,  Greek)  temiiined  unchanged.  By  Ihe  lime  the 
Gm^o-Syriaa  dominaiioD  begun,  the  scholarly  cLiss, 
uho  cslitod  and  circulated  the  historical  and  prophelical 
Scriptuivs,  treating  them  from  (hesnmeminuiedogmaLic- 
ethical  point  of  view  as  Ihey  did  Ihe  law,  hod  founded 
many  schools. 

Into  these  KchnoU  gmthtnd  Rfvat  numbers  of  iiudnita  who,  of 
courw,  asusted  in  promulgaiine  Ihe  peculiu*  onhodoi  docirins 
alrrady  described.  In  these  schools  k  whs  especially  laid  dawn 
«»  Ihe  imperative  duly  of  the  lailbful  Hudeni  lo  remeinber 
■ccuruely  the  principLes  which  be  had  learned  ukI  to  mnunit 
thein  Willi  equal  accuracy  »  otben.    This  is  fully  iUusnUed  by 

fjraelsnjirecepliiisaccDiuiIed  by  Ibcicribeu  if  he  had  deliber- 
ately tinftileil  bb  lib.'    (ii.)  *£veiy  one  ii  bound  to  leach  with 

the  exact  words  of  the  teacher.' 

Iin»  which  ihe  laithful  ttudeni  st 


ould  rXw,  we  And  ll^sle  ol 


llel  ai 


I  Ihe  : 


school  s 


snienl  iban  that  of 


differed  from  eacl 
tnierumaiion  Ihiu  on  any  i 
Ecnenl,  the  school  of  Hillel 
ah.-iniinai  (cp  CuiOK,  |  S3,  n,  y. 

The  Scribes  were  undoubtedly  the  origiDators  of  the 
Synagogue  service  which  was  a  natural  result  of  their 
religious  position.  *  Separated  as  they  were  from  the 
high-piiesily  class,  the  teachera  in  thc»  synogogal 
schools  developed  of  necessity  into  a  well-defined  inde- 
pendent order  of  religious  leaders  called  Rabbis,  whom 
Sirach,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.C,  praises  most  heartily  (39-40).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Scribes  had  CTystailised  into  a  distinctly 
political  party  as  early  as  the  titne  of  Siracb. ' 

The  first  thing  which  (ended  to  turn  Ihe  religious 
students  called  Scribes  into  a  fierce  politico-religious 
faction  was  the  allempts  of  Antiochus 
E|HphBiies.  so  bitterly  stigmatised  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  to  Hellenise  the  entire  Jewish 
people.  In  this,  Antiochus  was  aided  by  Ihe  aristocratic 
party  which,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  bad 
manifested  marked  pbil-Hellenic  tendencies.  Among 
the  opponents  of  the  Hellenistic  movement  we  find 
a  party  calling  themselves  ASSID.EANS  [f.p.]  or  the 
'  pious,'  and  representing  the  most  rigid  development 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Scribes. 

They  were  strict  observers  of  Ihe  law  (i  .Mace.  1 41),  and  in 
particular  so  ngkl  in  their  views  of  the  Sabbath  that  Ihey  even 
refiued  10  defeiid  Iheouelves  on  the  holy  day  (i  Macc.lja^), 
lliBt  they  weie  ascetics  in  their  mode  of  life  may  be  inferred 
from  t  Maee.liajf,  and  that  ihey  were  evidenlly  a  w«l|. 
organised  body  is  seen  from  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
acted  together (i  MaccTij).    See  Asai 

shows  many  Assid^an 
only  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  law.  and  the  indifference  with  which  he 
regards  the  Maccabeean  rising,  calling  tl  only  'a  little 
help'  (1134).  This  is  probably  an  all'jsion  lo  the  fact 
that  matiy  of  the  Maccali-ean  combatants  .attached  more 
importance  lo  the  political  than  lo  the  religious  aspect 


;   of 


ilfliiK. 


pun 


patriotism,  a  true  feeling  for  ihe 
which  the  common  people  were  undergoing  (i  Mace. 
2}  J".).  The .^sidaeans  »ere  much  more  selfish  in  their 
aims,  as  they  were  perfectly  willing  lo  recognise  the 
dominion  of  the  healhen  king,  as  long  as  they  «-ere 
left  undisturbed  in  the  obsenance  of  Ihe  law.  They 
accordingly  took  part  in  the  contest  only  long  enough 


a  religioi 


10  Alcim 


this  seemed  safe,  promptly  surrendered  It 
Hellenistic  high  priest. 

<  S»  SchOrer  in  Riahm,  m^B  1 11(3. 

s  See  SvNAO'KUE.  Cp  Siefferi, '  Die  jOd.  Synagone  mr  Z. 
Jesu,'  in  fff^wi  dii  GUuim.  iS?*,  pp.  iff.;  also  Kuene 
Orvr/lt  IHanniM  dcr  GimiH  Sinagiiglifi-'''i<aiam,  1B76). 

■  CpSiefferi.  REClWna. 
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in  1  M;tcc.  rtsartlitig  them-  In  order  10  explain  chis.  Hiuig 
(t;r/,i;)  considers  1  MaocTil  am  an  inteipolaiion.  The 
prQlvbThty  is.  as  was  sunesled  by  SirlTen  (RJ-y^\  ISaa^X 
that  I  Mace,  was  vciiten  bom  a  MaccabKan,  and  a  Mace. 
from  a  Pharisaic  point  at  new.     The  Pharisees  wished  (0  claim 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Assida^ns  were 
practically  identical   with    that   parly  of  the  Scribes ' 
■  ■  'i   came   lo    be   called    Pharisees 
Johannes   Hyrcanus   (135-105 

dynasty  had  become  eslablished,  the  new  rulers  assumed 
the  high -priesthood,  and  so  the  ancient  aristocratic  and 
high-priestly  families  who,  up  to  thai  time,  had  been 
the  kernel  of  the  phil- Hellenic  parly,  were  now  forced  10 
relinijuish  their  position  as  political  leaders.  They 
retained  a  great  part  of  their  influence,  however,  as 
party  leaders  of  their  own  faction  which  continued 
Sadducees  with  essentially  the  some 


under  the  n 


iciples. 

At   the  time  of  Hyrcantis,  we  find   the   Pharisees 
opposed  to  the  Maccabnian  or  Has- 

the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they 
'  bad  temporarily  made  common  cause. 


with 


«dyb< 


i.  the  ! 


as  Ihe  Maccabees  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  temporal  d^Tiasry, 
they  ^Duld  begin  la  drill  apart  Irom  the  snider  scribal  reli^ous 


il  though  hi 


_.,.  a  Phari 

1  Sadducee  (cp  Isa 


sd   in   Ihe  reign  of  Hytcani 
K  at  first,  deliberately  left  th 


L,  I  7B). 


The  son  and  successor  of  Hyrcanus,  Alexander 
JnnniEUS  (104-78  B.C. }.  inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and 
w.Tged  a  six  years'  war  against  Ihe  now  powerful  T'h-iri- 
s.aic  party.  On  the  death  of  ]ann;eus.  honever,  his 
widow  and  successor  Salome  Alexandra  (7B-69  U.  c). 
realising  the  fulihiy  of  attempting  10  resist  the  Tharisces. 
who  were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  under  opposi- 
tion, made  peace  and  allied  herself  with  them  [Ani. 
xiil.  61).  It  was  at  this  period  thai  the  Pharisees 
grdned  over  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ascendancy, 
retained  without  inlemipiion  until  the  days  of  Jesus, 
which  appears  so  plainly  in  the  pages  of  the  NT. 
Indeed,  their  opponents  the  Sadducees  neter  agnin 
became  prominent  as  a  political  party  after  the  ad\'enl 
of  the  Romans,  who  in  63  B.C.  appointed  the  Pharisaic 
Hyrcanus.  son  of  Alctandra.  as  their  vassal-king,  giving 
him  the  preference  over  his  Sadducee  brother.  Aris. 
tobulus  (cp  Ps.  Sol.  a). 

The  Pharisees  now  appear  as  the  leaders  of  Jewish 
national  religious  feeling,  although  they  must  not  be 
....      .  _   reenrded  as  forming  the  kernel  of  the 

This  is  true  in  spile  of  their  violent  opposition  10  Herod, 
with  whom  the  Sadducees  had  allied  themselves.  The 
Pharisees  naturally  hated  all  religious  oppression  and 
were  therefore  on  Ihe  people's  side.  Their  position, 
like  that  of  the  earlier  Assidxans.  was  purely  religious, 
however,  and  their  object  can  be  said  to  ha^'e  been 
political  only  in  so  far  as  they  desired  lo  establish  the 
theocratic  idea.  The  Pharisees  hated  Ihe  Romans, 
therefore,  with  perfect  consistency,  because  it  was  from 
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like  [he  Scribes  refiued,  accordingly,  to  pay  the  foreign 
tax  and  were  consequently  in  a  conslant  stale  of 
friction  «-ith  Ibe  Roman  provincial  auihoriiies  whom 
the  Sadducees.  ever  true  lo  their  foreign  predilections, 
supported.  Il  cannot  be  said,  bowevet,  that  the  later 
Sadducees  hke  their  phll-Hellenic  predecessors  were 
entirely  anli-natiooa]. 

Thoe  can  be  no  dotjbt  that  this  bigoted  theocratic 
nationalistic  tendency,  which  the  Pharisees  never  ceased 
.u.  Ti  I.  Ill  _    to     preach,     eventually     caused      the 

ended  so  fatally  for  the  Jewish  nation.  Indeed,  accord- 
bg  to  Josephus  (S/iv.  Sgff..  Ant  xviii.  1.).  it  was 
the  Zealots,  a  distinctly  Pharisaic  development,  who 
were  the  instigators  and  ringleaders  of  this  movemenL 
It  happened  then  that  those  who  wished  lo  lead  the 
people  to  righteousness  and  to  the  realisation  of  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  centuries  became,  through  their 
onii  blind  pride,  the  chief  instruments  in  the  downfall 
of  their  nation  and  religion.  The  Pharisees'  Ugotry 
and  narrow  short  -  ^ghtedness,  therefore,  which  Jesus 
had  condemned  so  frequently  and  so  vehemently,  were 
punished  in  the  most  terrible  manner  conceivable. 

The  lilenuure  on'lbe  lubjwl  is  very  eilensive.    Among  the 

BudcTn  publioiions  the  follDvine  should  be  tiiEnlioDcd  :-Cahen, 

La  yhar„it<a  (Paris,    1877);    EwiJd, 

«,  BtUlognphy.  Gnck.di,  vsai,ln-a,i.Wfi3^Tff,  t-a/. 

(iB6,) ;  Gtiga,  'Sadd.  u.  Phur.'^in  JM. 
ZUeir.  ill  «  (i&Si):  GfiOrer,  Dai  Ja/irkuHdin  J.  fliih. 
1  -mjf.  (lajS;  Orali,  Click,  dirjvdm,^  7,ff.  455.f-(iB63): 
Ham&lwir,A<o*««/./»r  «;*;/•..  rflJ»™rf,u.ioi8j?:{i883); 
Huunth,  Nnlnl.  Ztilgach.  \7tff.,  KrfiRtr,  'fiiiirlg.  jui 
Kcnnlnin  dcr  Phaiidet  a.  Euener'  in    Tirsl.  Quarlahchr. 


JaHU,  I  -tlkitim  ZnlalUrJmi  Ckrilli,%  l^JT.  314  .#•  (>SS6): 
in  feithtn'5 /^»'a  2  i»s-l"Oi<S'-M<'894);Si»ffcn, /-/;£« 
l»iio-44<l3e4);  Wellbuiseo,  PliarzsitrM.Saildtuitr{,i7i), 
J.  II.  !■, 
*  SCBIF.  1.  D1f:^;,7fl«*f(cpAss./niJ;u  =  np^,  MO 
rake  together";  or  Ar.  kaVar"',  'pouch,  satchel, 
knapsack'),  i  .'^  174o+ (cY^AorHf. 

2  nHPA.  Mi.10K.Mk.6e  Lk.93l0,  223s/  (RV 
■\Vali.et),  a  scrip  is  a  pouch  or  wallet  used  by 
shephenls  (Milton.  Comus.  I.  6a6) ;  cp  Cattle,  §  6. 
But  the  valkul  was  also  used  t^  travellers.  It  is 
probablythcinSpoof  Judithl05l3i<.is(EVbag'),  and 
of  Ml.  lOw.  etc.;  oipS'  or  (:T)nvVp  may  {Che.)  also 
bercstoredin  Judg.  5j6  (MT  in;),  where  it  would  mean 
a  household  box  or  bag  (see  Jael). 

SCBIPTDBE,  SCRlPTUItES.  i.  In  Dan,  lOii 
the  seer's  supcnBlural  visitant  is  reported  as  saying, 
'  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripiiire 
of  truth'  (AV).  or  rather  (RV),  'I  will  show  thee  that 
uliich  is  inscribed  in  the  writing  of  truth' — 1.^.,  in  the 
book  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind  are  written  down 
befoietiand.  The  expression  stands  in  close  relation  to 
tbegrowinginterest  of  the  later  Jews  in  the  •  last  things. ' 
Prophecy  in  the  grand  old  style  having  ceased,  it 
became  necessary-  to  look  to  the  source  of  nil  true  know- 
ledge of  the  future — vii,,  to  God — or  more  specially  lo 
those  seers  and  sages  of  primitive  times  whom  Yahwi, 
it  n  as  believed,  favoured  by  giving  them  special  revels- 
lions,  dlher  directly,  or  by  one  of  those  angels  who 
•see  his  face'  (Enoch,  Seth.  Daniel,  etc.).  The  phrase 
in  its  context  is  important  for  the  comprehension  of  those 
late  writings  to  which  the  name  of  some  one  of  those 
primitive  seers  is  prefixed.  It  is,  of  course,  related  to 
such  aik  expression  as  the  'book  of  life,"  or.  'of  the 
living,'  Ps.  eSiSM,  ep  Dan.  ]2t,  but  very  much  more 
closely  to  the  conception  of  the  'heavenly  Ublets' 
(rXiUn  Tou  oipatoS.  see  Tal.  xii.  Patriarch. ;  Knoch, 
81t/|.  which  are  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  the  tablets  of 
Marduk.  The  idea  survives  In  the  popular  Jewish  view 
of  the  JewHsh  New  Year's  Day  ( =the  Zakmuk  festival 
at  Babylon),  according  10  which  God  holds  session  on 
that  day  with  a  book  before  him  in  which  he  inscribes 
4339 
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the  fates  of  men  (Jasirow,  Karppe).  For  Ihe  later 
Jewish  references  see  Charles,  Enocli.  note  on  pp.  131.^. 
and  for  the  origin  of  the  tablets  of  Marduk  see  ihe 
Babylonian  C  teat  ion -story,  1 3]  4i]i,  and  the  lirst  myth 
of  Zu.  A"fl,  vi.  pt.  i.  pp.  4jf..  and  cp  Jastrow,  KBA 
4=8,  54°- 

>.  u  ypttai  fsome  eighteen  Mmes  in  NT—t.g.,  Jn.  Sjo,  of 
OT),s«  Canon,  fa;  y^a^i  i-^a^.  Rgn.,  1  j ;  i  yfK.^,i,  ^k. 

iTim.iK;  ri  Upi  vfxuuuiro  (AV,  the  boly  >cripluiei;  RV, 
lh«  ucied  wrilings)  iTim.Bis;  cp  iMnccia^di  p^plJa 
«  iy«)  i  =  Mfloc- 1 .3  (ri,-  i,fi.v  eifiXo,). 

Obsen'e  that  in  i  Pel.  probably,  and  in  Jas. ,  Jn. ,  and 
2  I*eL  certainly,  ij  ypap^  is  used  of  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole.  In  aTim,  3i6,  however,  RV  is  doubtless  right 
in  changing  AV's  '  all  scripture  (is  giieii  by  inspiration 
of  God.  and  is) '  into  'every  scripture  (inspired  of  God 
is  also).'  7po^  means  here,  as  also  in  Paul,  any 
single  passage  of  Scripture.  'The  writer  shares  the 
JeH'ish  view  of  the  purely  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Scripture  in  its  strictest  form,  according  to  which 
"  theopneustia "  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Scripture* 
(HoUimann,  Leiri.  dir  NTIielua  T/uolegit.i^Ai). 
Cp  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Torah, 
the  denial  of  which  made  a  man  an  '  Epicurean '  or 
apostate,  and  excluded  him  from  Ihe  future  age  {Sanhe- 
drin.  90  fl). 

aCUETY  (3-TJ),  Lev.  21 «  22  m  Dt.28»7+;  see 
Diseases,  8. 

SUV  THE,  For  Jer.  60t«  AV""'-  (VfO),  see  ACRI- 
cuiTTJiiB,  I  7.  For  ls.24  JmIBHIio  Mic'43  [all  AVmH 
(mora),  sa>  PRiTNiNGHonK.  For  lUacclSs  (' icjthe-bear- 
iD^/'Sp™,.,*^).  «=  Cha.iot.  I  ... 


8CTTHIAHS.    The  LXX  conUini 
references  to  Ihe  Scythians. 

In    iMacc.447   Aniiochui    IV.    EpipfaalK 


ome  apparent 


..) 


12=9^     Sym. 

ntioned    with 


translatrd  qS'p  (Elajn)  in  Gen.  14] 

Moreover   'Scphian'   (Sii* 

•barbarian' in  TR  of  Col.  3 11. 

It  is  not  certain  that  in  any  of  these  Ir 
reference  is  to  the  historic  Scythians- 
Jaion  of  Cyrene  in  the  days  of  Cazur,  and  the  author  of 

such  den^ptionsaa  ihoK  in  HeTod,469-«g  or  »ome  proverbial 
sayings  based  on  thend.     It  is  nlso  poiMble,  bowerer,  ibat  they 

According  10  Ueotgius  Syn«llus  {.Cknm.  1 405)  the  origin  of  the 
name  Scvihopolis  for  Bbth«hban,  alio  known  to  Josephui  (Anl. 
?ii-8sl|348B,Eusebiu»(aS'S»T5j),»lldoibais,waslliepreien« 

on''air'SiS:ripdS!i''beib»^iB  B.C  Winy  slates' (//A"  4  74)  "hal 
Scyihopoli^  formerly  had  the  name  of  Nysa.  Whilst  il  is  not 
in  Itself  inprobable  that  some  Scythians  in  675  b.c.  renuined  as 
an  enclave  in  Be.h-shean  and  played  aa  important  a  pan  there 
asitiecnileA  from  Cntha  seem  to  have  done  m  Saniaria,  it  i^  also 
po«ihle  that  the  name  is  due  10  Ihe  sellleDient  of  some  people 
deponed  by  A^ur-bani-pal,  such  as  the  Panhian  Dahae  (Ezta'l  9, 
where  Hoffmann's  conjecture  wn^  ii  more  ingenioui  than  con- 
™^^hui  may  have  lised  Scvibian  for  Parthian. 
'At  V  clearly  not  in  order.  It  probably  read 
nd  Gentile'  riou%>r«  lal  <»i'i«c :  Syr. 
lli^dkiiif  m-'ArmSrt;  Eth.  Aykidaift  on  'Alitiaiwi;  Lai. 
C^ilflil  €l  f»t>rM!\  'circumcision  and  oncircumcLsLon.  Greek, 
and  tiarbarian '  (nipinvii  ail  ••pi*pffr«i,  "EAAbi-  aoi  fiif^Mt ; 
Syr.  Yauidyi  wBarttr,ifl;  cp  Ignalius  Fliilail.  6,  'YMa^i 
Ti  mi  fiapfi^if.  Joiilac  aa<  iKtittfot) ;  '  Sc)-Ihian '  (£i>!fi)t) 
seems  to  be  a  gloss  10  '  barharian.' 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  MT  the  Scvlhlans 
are  referred  to  as  Ashkenai"  (®  AffX"™?!  '"  G™-  lOj 
iCh.l6;er.61«7. 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 
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OrigiiullV  the  Htbror  vonl 
AitiunEi  (;iii;'k,  IIJ^W.  IUE^M,  Ij 


Ai)  idenlical  v 


=  8c;thiuL  K 


the  Saka  chief  Shulca  is  calltd,  in  the  Boian 

ll^™™me"b«inningwk1i,4"uuS"l«'suiiableo'n8caHin7or 
Ibe  piasiheiic  A,  E,  or  i.  The  cwKntialpait  of  theiuuncECFms 
lo  be  Sku:  cp  S«-Aqc,  S«>-\i>n».  £>n>'in<r.(,  Chinne  SiCi, 
Persiin  Sa-lu.     AJEkuza  -  Sltua  is  sppiuenil)'  Itae  origin  of 

In  G*n.  lOj  the  Scylhian  is,  then,  regarded  as  a  son 
of  the  Kimmerian  |Uomer.  Gimiira.  Gatnir,  Kiniiipioi) 
and  a  brother  of  Kiphath  and  Togormah,  whilst  in  Jer. 
5 1  »7  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  Uie  Mannican  and 
UrariaKui.  The  aulhor  of  Jer.  60-51  s8.  whose  produc- 
is  liirget/ a  palchwork  of  quotali 


SCYTHIANS 

[  pal  Gngi  still  lingered  in  the  ndghbotirhood  of  Urartu 
I  as  the  name  of  a  chief  of  Sahi  (Cyl.  K  it/.y  Dial 
the  tnemory  of  Gog  as  a  people  was  not  lost  is  shoun 
by  Rev.  208.  twald  rightly  felt  that  the  phrase  •  Gog 
and  Magog '  was  not  Ihe  creation  of  the  NT  apocalyiie. 
ARer  the  name  Gogarene  had  aliaohed  itself  to  the 
territory  occupied  by  Scjthians,  al  leait  since  the  be- 


1  in  51:1 


old* 


ling  n 


e  the  I 


and  Ararat  (^j.i', )  with  Ashkenai 
reflects  a  definite  historical  situation  centuries  before  his 
own  time  (cp  Jeremiah  [Bouk],  g  ao.  viii. ).  Whether 
Riphath  and  Togarmah  were  current  designations  ot 
certain  countries  in  the  N,  at  the  time  of  the  priestly 
editor  of  the  Pentaleuch.  or  likewise  drau-n  from  some 

alluded  to  under  (he  names  Gog  and  Magog.  Magog 
,  «,„  .„j  was  interpreted  as  Scythians  by  Josephus 
ItaS^  (""■  i-  «■  [§  "31).  Jerome,  Th»doret, 
"■*^-  and  others.  The  fkel  that  Corner  (Kim- 
merian), Madai(Medc),Javan  (Greek),  Meshech(Mo5chi), 
Tubal  (Tibarenes).  and  Tiras  (Tuiia,  Tyrrhenians)  are 

certain  that,  if  the  word  has  been  accurately  iransmilted, 
or  formed  al  all  a  part  of  the  original  text,  Magog  must 
also  represent  the  name  of  a  well-known  people.  It 
must  be  confessed  thai  the  absence  of  so  imporlanl  a 
name  alike  iti  cuneiform  and  classical  sources  makes  one 
suspect  the  cocreclness  of  the  name. 

This  has  led  Cheyne  lo  luppose  a  dillography  of  'tfl  id  Gen. 
10  9,  and  a  cortupdon  of  J'^^  in  £&k.SS^  (see  Goc  and 
XIagoc,  n.).    The  jnleipieuiit 


nowever,  wbether  irte  new-lound  chlfaonic  divinity  will 
service  in  Eifk.  SS  (cp  le«i»l  correcliori  in  coL  jSai,  n. 

bytheGogof  Enk.8B^<el^  A  nimplet suggesIKOi as  I 
to  a  would  be  ihat  Magog  ()1]d)  was  miiwriiten  for  G< 
under  (be  influence  of  'Madai'  (ns),  as  a  conHquenc 
changed  conception  of  Gog,  bccav ""  "'""  '" 

designani 

GogOim^suchasIheS 

Ing  that  Saadia  in  this  place  has  ]i]k'  (ed.  Dercnbourg),  the 

Arabic  writers  quoted  by  Heibelot.  In  Euk.  fl*S  i,  '  land  of  Ihe 
Magog '  Cill&T  rw)  is  appurenlly  no  inierpolaiion  (SladeX  and 
in  Ezek.  80  6  Ihe  original  seems  lo  have  been  Got  (0^>  lOn 
Enk.BS  see  furihei  CnV.  Bii.]  In  Tug.  Jer.l  loKu.  llu 
fiisn  Mx-ut  IS  I'Ss  ksSd,  'a  king  shall  ari<e  from  the  land  of 
MaRog,'  depends  on  EKk.3«l,  while  in  Targ.  Jer.  J  ],jo]  )u 
ji'm^'m  '  Gog  and  Magog  and  his  amies,*  jijol  is  prolably  an 
Lnleipolation ;  bui  Mag<^  seems  lo  be  the  name  of  a  king,  as  it 
certainly  is  in  Taig.  Jon.  lo  i  5. 2  lo. 

Amenholep  HI.  (Am.  Tai.  Ijg/)  mentions  three 
countries — Gag,  Hatiigalbat,  and  Ugarit.  Uanigallnl 
is  probably  Melilene,  and  Gog  is  likely  lo  have  been 
situated  NE  of  Commagene  (Streck,  Z/€  ISjii).  A 
people  called  Gag,  or  Gog,  was  thus  known  in  the 
lifleenih  century  B.C.     Concerning  its  ethnic  relations 

it  is  not  too  bold  an  assumption  that  Gag  may  have 
been  a  forerunner  of  Aikenaz  in  Anatolia  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  Like  the  Mi^ki.  the  Ka^i,  the 
Tubali,  and  Itie  l^aldi,  the  Gagi  may  have  been  driven 
N'.  by  new  invaders ;  and  it  is  significant  that,  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  there  was  a  province  Gogarene  im- 
mediately E.  of  the  lerrilory  occupied  by  the  Moschi, 
the  Colchians,  Ihe  Tibarenes,  and  the  Chalda>ans  (<^gr. 
1 1 14.  pp.  45=/  ed.  Didotl.  In  the  lime  of  Aiur-bani- 
433> 


nlury  B 


.,  Gog  n 


n  people,  whatever  it 


rally  w 


understood  as  a  Scythi 
character  may  have  bet 

.As.   according  lo   E/ek. 
prince  of  Mesbech  and  Tubal,  had 

I  ■  ai«,  a«/  '^Jr^^p^'iJzi!  TlfN" 

24;  where  fl  and  Sam,  wiih  .-^q.  Sym.  read  '  hb  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Gog.' '  There  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  this  is  more  original  than  MT,  though  the  whole 
verse  is  probably  a  late  interpolation.  [Cp  Og,  col, 
3465] 

Pcyron  (Sxr  la  frfrikita,  1691,  p.  136/)  called  altenlion  to 
Am.  t  tc  where  e  reiul'and  behold,  one  caierpillax,  liing  Gog,' 

the  Hebrew  K^ir^it^n^Htisfuioryse'^l^'N^wacknghl^ 
rejcciB  it  as  4  glou.^    9  probably  reproduces  more  nearly  tbe 

original  read  ji)  •fm,  'king  of  Gog.'  or  -fan  in,  'Gog,  the 
liing,'    If 'king  or  Gog'     --  -■- ^■--   -'"^  --'-"-    '--■ 


11:4  king,  Bad 


njofGagi 


king,'  If 'kingoTGog'  wai  Iht 
with  il 'king  dog '  himself,  may  I 
standing  of  this  marginal  commdi  w  auu  ,  i,    u 

ruler ofS^fgi^nbysome  ol^rr.banTpal'fs)^ 

mythology,  wherea  divine  messenger  Gaga  Aguresin  the  /hmim, 
mirak,  i  a/.  67-  That  Ihe  descRplions  of  ler.  *■«  and  Zeph. 
(see  I  6,  and  Zephaniah,  |  4)  cannot  by  ihcm^lves  have  ki 


eaof 


lo  Ihe  ijelinile  conception  of  king  Gog.  is  lulEcienily  evident 
fmm  Jewish  and  Christian  exegesis,  which  to  long  has  been 

passages  re^reoces  to  ibe  Cbaldzans  only. 

Thai,  wilh  all  Us  apocalyptic  character,  Eiek.  38-39 
rellecls  tbe  career  of  a  great  historic  personage,  was 
B  HithridatM  »!"»'')'  I"«"  •*)'  Polj-chronius  (about  437 
_S^  ■*  "■)  who  thoughl  of  Anliochus  III. 
r^"  He  was  followed  in  this  by  Groiius, 
^^^  whose   commentary   gives    a    detailed 

application  of  the  text  to  the  history  of  the  Seleucid 
king,  Winckler  most  ingeniously  interprets  the  prophecy 
as  occasioned  by  the  career  of  Alexander  (/t  (l/' 2  i«o^ ). 
Bui  neither  Antiochus  nor  Alexander  would  naturally  be 
designated  '  prince  of  Meshedi  and  Tubal.'  and  there  is 
in  neither  case  any  motive  for  Ihe  feeling  of  hostility 
displayed,  whilst  there  is  evidence  of  a  dlHerent  dis- 
position toward  these  kings  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
Tlie  present  writer  would  suggest  that  the  conqueror 
whose  career  inspired  this  prophecy  is  far  more  likely 
10   have   been    Miihridates  VI.    Eupalor    Konysus   (rf 

Miihrid«es  alone  could  righily  be  entitled '  prince  of  Meshech 

sidered  as  the  coming  Gog  Ibon  the  proiid  conqueror  of  Sc)1bia 
who  reigned  over  all  ihe  coast-landfi  of  the  Black  Sea  and  broughc 
from  Ihe  fertheu  N.  his  armies.  No  other  niler  of  ihese  realms 
had  with  him  Pans  Cush.  and  Pul,  Gomer.  ToEamuh.  and  the 
olteme  N.  than  Miihridates,  whose  general  Pelopidas  could 
:,..,!„  1™..  „f  .k.  r>._:,_  -...n;,^_   1; ■"- -hips,  Cappa- 


s  Ihal 


veiled  tbe  ki 


i,  Ihe  'Epheson  vespers'  wilh  their  (ki,Doa  victims,  the 
Kutiona  of  die  Jews  in  Cos  and  elsewhere,  who  were  at  the 
warm  friends  and  allies  of  Rome,  must,  in  ii  ilc..  have  filled 
r  a  bean  in  Palestine  with  fear  of  an  invauon,  hatred,  and 
linadon.  BuL  ua  an  age  of  eschatologiial  Ih^ks,  the  con- 
ice  could  noc  fail  Ihal,  shouM  he  invade  Ihe  '  navel  of  ihe 
I '  where  quiet  and  prosperity  had  been  restored,  and  prove 
ed  10  be  Ihe  predicted  Cog,  he  w«ikl  there  meel  wiih  a 


Duld  perish,  and  his  h, 


suggested  in  Locust: 


explained 

n,  be  avnded  by  Ihe 
lote  6.    Cp  Cri/.  Bib. 
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s  to  ihi  Su  '  <<B  of 
reserved  a  famouv 
-Gog  (EsdraelonX 


Kvtn  monthi  in  'tb«  VdW  oF  the  Tr 
Eiek.3Uii>,    vhilit  for   hbrjelf  «r«i 

sepuldin  in  Israel  in  thu  valiey  of -,-  ^^^  ^ — ^ 

uuurentLv  in  ibe  city  named  after  ibe  IbreiBn  horde  Hi 

(^l-ibupolii).    TbiuthekinEofScylhiawoutdbeburieb 

city  of  tile  Scythians,  the  new  DionvBUS  in  the  tomb  where 
l>ioDy»]s-Oitwynis  buried  Leucoihea.  his  nurse  (Pliny,  &  74).  who 
■m  klentiAed  with  Animpua,  ibe  Scyihiin  Diuu  (Hegeiippus 

II  is  possible  thai  already  Photius  understood  Jete- 
mi-ih  as  referring  10  the  Scythians  in  6n^. 

leenis  to  regard  bilUAelf  as  spcakinf  of  the  rAme  narthem  people 

t,  ScTthiUU  i^ed'tlE^ew  of  hi"c^nT™p^"Nf«"u 

IB  Jer.  aad   who,    in   bb   lire  of    Ignatiua^   apeaka    of    ibe 

2eph.         Kus^aiu  ai  a  Serbian  people  (i^'  «•« 

liauaioT  of  Theoplunea's  cbTonofiapby  1  Ke  '  Dc  Ruuorum 
incor^ione '  in  LixicoK  Vivioboiunitt  otl  Nanck,  003  f.  and 

In  roodcm  liities,  Cramer.  Eichhom,  Dnhler,  Hitiig, 
Ewalil,  and  roost  recent  tritica  have  seen  in  Jer,  i-6 
Zeph.  2  original  references  to  the  Seythi.ins,  though 
adinitling  subaequeDt  retouching  uniler  the  impression 
of  Chaldaean  invasions.  It  has  seemed  to  them  im- 
possible that  Jeremiah  should  have  feared  a  Chaldean 
attack  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  whilst  the  Scylhiaa 
invasion  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (lioj^)  seems  (o 
have  occurred  about  that  lime.  In  JF.REMIAH  [Book], 
S  90.  L ,  it  has  been  suggested  thai  Chaldxan  designs 
upon  Syria  may  have  become  apparenl  already  in  635, 
and  thai  Ihe  Scythian  army  may  have  contained  a 
Chald^Kiri  contingent  by  vinite  of  the  agreement  between 
Naljopolassar  and  the  Umman  Manila  prince  alluded 
to  in  the  Xabuna'id  inscription.  That  view  must  now 
be  somewhat  modified,  as  Winckler's  researches  have 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  L'mman  Manda  in 
this  case  are  the  Medts,  and  that  there  was  an  alliance 
between  the  A  ikuia- Scythians  and  the  Assyrians.  A 
pmver  to  &ama£,  published  by  Knudlion  [Asiyriah^ 
Gibelr.  no.  39),  mentions  the  request  of  Bartatua  of 
Aikuia  for  a  daughter  of  Esarh.tddon.  Winckler 
idenlilies  this  chief  uitb  Protothyas,  father  of  Madyas, 
king  of  the  Scythians  (Herod.  1. 03),  and  reasonably 
supposes  thai  there  was  effected  an  alliance  which  led 
Madyas  to  defend  Nineveh  against  Cyaxares.  If  Madyas 
was  the  son  of  Bartatua  who  flourished  about  675.  he 
is  likely  to  have  taken  just  stich  a  pari  in  the  events  of 
635  as  Herodotus  indicates.  Phraortes  had  fallen  in  a 
battle  against  the  Assyrians  635.  To  avenge  his  father. 
Cyaxares  marched  against  Nineveh  and  invested  the 
city.  It  is  as  natural  thai  he  should  accept  the  aid  of 
It  this  Chaldxan  usurper  should  be 


nbys. 


In  this  predicament  Madys 
Nineveh.  The  Medes  were  worsted  in  the  battle,  and 
the  city  was  saved.  Another  ally  of  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar  had,  however,  to  be  dealt  with.  Psam- 
melichus  had  long  been  encroaching  on  Assyrian  terri- 
tory. Since  639  he  seems  to  have  laid  siege  to  Ashdod. 
The  Scythians,  therefore,  went  on  from  Nineveh  to 
invade  Egypt.  Their  ostensible  object  was  further  to 
defend  the  endangered  interests  of  Assyria.  Hence  Ihe 
alfttnce  of  any  record  of  violence  done.  Even  in  Ihe 
dtsordoi  in  Ashkelon,  it  is  distinctly  staled  that  Ihe 
mass  of  Ibe  army  took  no  part,  only  a  few  individuals. 
Such  ireatmenl  al  the  hands  of  Scythians  could  scarcely 
be  expected.  Prophets  like  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah 
naturally  watched  their  approach  as  a  new  scourge  in 
Ihe  hand  of  Yahw^,  amply  justified  by  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Judah.  That  these  hordes  should  quietly  come 
and  go  in  peace,  having  received  their  tribute  from  Egypt, 
(bey  could  not  dream.      This  line  of  conduct  hnds  its 

I  There  i>  ootbini  in  the  history  of  the  H^rew  canoa  that 
Ibrbidfl  10  bie  a  iLire ;  see  tbe  pfoenr  writer's  articles  on  the 
canon  in  tbe  Jtaitli  BitcytleJ^ia  and  the  Nna  InUr- 
malifmal  KmcreiefiiFdia  and  '  Daniel  lutiong  the  Frophela,' 
Hi/^rt  Jium.  vol.  L  Nor  is  ibere  any  evidence  that  Ihll 
appcndir  already  fbrmed  apart  of  Ihe  book  that  no  doubt  was 
translated  a  cenaation  earlxr  (piefacc  to  £cctus.X 
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explanation  only  in  the  political  relations  between 
Scythians  and  Assyrians.  Ihe  editor  of  Jer.  l-'iO  (see 
jEKEMtAH  [Book].  §  5/.)  had  an  important  landmark 
to  go  by,  and  rightly  put  Ihe  beginning  of  his  prophet's 
ministry  in  thememorablelhirieenlhyearof  Josiah(635). 
Winckler  assumes  that  the  defence  of  Nineveh  t^ 
Madyas  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  city  Has  finally 
7  WtaflklM-i  destroyed  (606),  and  thai  the  .Scythians 

serves  that  a  parenthesis  begins  after 
the  statement  of  the  appearance  of  Madyas,  and  con- 
cludes that  only  the  beginning  of  Herodotus'  account 
(1 1D311)  and  the  end  of  it  (1  lot.  end]  H'cre  drawn  from 
an  older  soiuy«.  tbe  remainder  being  Ihe  historian's  oun 
work.      But  the  parenthesis  only  tells  how  tbe  Scythians 

continues  with  'Then  the  Medes  fought  with  the 
Scythians'  in  lio*.  end.  The  resi  presents  only  one 
di^cully,  which,  houeter,  may  be  satisfactorily  met. 
If  tbe  iwenty-eighl  years  of  Scythian  rule  fell  within 
Cyaxares'  reign  (635-585).  as  1 107  distinctly  affirms, 
they  must  have  extended  from  635  to  597  :  yet  Ihe 
capture  of  Nineveh  in  606  is  mentioned  after  tt 


ruled    I 


>    635. 


restoration  of  Media's  former  ti 

ally  mentioned  first,  eien  thotigh  it  had  not  been  fully 

accomplished  before  597.  and  the  important  addition  of 

already  in  606,  There  is  no  evidence  that  Scythia  lost 
anything  but  an  ally  by  tbe  fall  of  Assyria.  If  Ihe  king 
of  the  Umman  Manda  in  the  Nabu-na'id  inscription  is 
Cyaxares,  there  Is  no  hint  in  Ihat  document  of  a  Scythian 
army  appearing  for  the  defence  of  Nineveh  in  606. 
Had  the  Scythian  power  in  Asia  Minor  been  crushed  In 
that  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  hostilities  between  Media 
and  Lydia  would  have  been  so  long  deferred.  In  597 
the  two  allies,  Media  and  Chalda^a,  seem  to  have  made 
a  great  allack  upon  the  W..  Media  destroying  ihe 
Scythian  power  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  Chatdiva 
humiliating  Egypt's  Syrian  buffer  state,  Judah.  They 
were  still  imit«l  when  in  586  Nebuchadreitar  put  an 
end  to  Ihejudxan  kingdom,  and  the  nexl  year  secured 
for  his  'helper,'  Cyaxares,  an  honourable  peace  after  Ihe 
battle  of  Ibe  eclipse,  Cilicia  being  then  the  heir  10  Ihe 
position  and  policy  of  Scythia.  Vinckler's  hypothesii 
apparenUy  makes  Ihe  distance  loo  great  belu  een  Mad)*at 
and  his  fether  Prololhyas,  and  does  not  sufficiently  re- 
cognise Ihe  importance  of  the  political  situation  in  635. 
Such  doubts  concerning  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  l^ 

ircssed  by  We..  Kt.  Profi.l^i  i56r-l, 
160),  questions  as  to  the  reliability  at 
i»  snwwy.  j^  jg^  (j,p  Jeremiah  [Book],  |  14), 
and  particularly  a  se.irching  and  much-needed  criticism 
of  proper  names  in  MT,  finally  led  Cheyne  to  look  for 
an  invasion  from  Ihe  S.  by  the  Jerahmeelites  instigated 
by  Nebuchadreuar  in  Ibe  years  immediately  before  604 
(see  Pkopketic  Literatuhe,  §40).  The  Jerahmeel- 
ite  theory  unqtieslionably  promises  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  obscure  history  of  the  Negeb.  That  Ihe  Arabian 
neighbours  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  Ihe  peoples  E.  of 
Judah.  should  have  been  inflamed  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  altogether  probable;  and  Ihat  Jeremiah,  watching 
these  repealed  raids,  should  have  felt  behind  Ihem  Ihe 
master-band  of  Ihe  Chnldiean  is  not  Incredible.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  nti  has  occasionally  been  under- 
stood as  'the  North,'  where,  in  reality,  a  place-name 
was  intended.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  reports  of 
the  prophet's  earlier  speeches  have  been  coloured  by  the 
memory  of  more  recent  words  of  his  occasioned  by  such 
raids  by  the  neighbours.  In  view,  however,  of  tbe 
account  by  Herodotus  of  a  Scythian  invasion  of  Pales- 
line,  following  Ihe  relief  of  Nineveh  by  Madyas,  tbe 
si^gestion  in  a  cuneiform  letter  of  a  Scytho -Assyrian 
alliance  already  in  Ihe  lime  of  Bartatua- Prolothyas.  the 
occasion  for  Scythian  interference  ii     ' 


B.  JsnhmMl-  ' 
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Cyaxares  fortj  years  before  ihe  eclipse  o(  585.  the  in- 
suiTeclion  of  Nabopolassai*,  dnled  by  Ptolumy's  canon  in 
635.  and  the  united  attack  of  C)ii  xares  and  Nabopolassai 
upon  Assyria,  and  the  assignment  of  these  prophecies  to 
the  same  year  by  aa  editor  apparently  dependent  on  an 
early  biographer,  it  seems  safer  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
□f  Ihe  history  given  above.     [Sec.  further.  Crit. 


!».) 


1.  liule  knowledge  concerning  the  Scylhiai 


ChiUMe  MUTMI. 


riptions 


ichasi  R  45CC 
■  1.  Geitle.  : 


and  Km 

35,  in  a  manner  thai  Ihrows  light  npon  the  beginnings  of 
Scythian  rule  in  Asia  Minor. 

varlu,  and  S^ka  tiarakhuda  are  rcfcfrvd  10  by  Darius,  who  also 


ns  at  Ihe  i 


.     The  ! 


Uoned  hy  name  in  Ihe  HonKiic  poems,  ihouch  Ihty  may  be 
referred  10  as  iinrum.*™-,  «  IS  5.  Sliabo  (7  jiquona  k  cfirKl 
nretence  fnim  Hniod;  but  whshir  this  »u  drax-n  froni  an 

Ao^K^wrilua  a^I^^'^.T^'^rdiha^  emends  the  i<™ni 
uncertain,  Aboul  6od  p.C-  tbe  name  occurs  in  a  fragmeni  of 
Alczuflt  and  thai  is  probably  :Jso  the  dale  of  ibe  poem  of 
Arisleas  of  Proconnesus.  jCscbylus  refers  10  Ihe  ietod  laws  of 
Ihe  Scytbians  (Sirabo.  U.),  and   Hecalieus  of  Mileliu  gave 


to  have  visiied  Scythia,  ant 
name  Scyibians  10  ibeScolo 
and  Eohoius  begin  la  Ubi 
rt™jgh^fiumliar  >^^'^.^ 

Ktnsch  (Panlicapcum).  K< 


ved  from  native  Scylbianj  in 
rveka.  HippDCraies  also  seems 
t  Hirodotui,  still  CBnAned  Ihe 
Paeudo-Scylai  iaitoyt  337  B.C.) 


Kislorj"  of  il 
"icylhian  life  found  nl 
AlIUD  OlbalKcl,  It) 


day.    The 


be  chuiE 


an  of  Scylhian  life  fo 
:>lba  and  AlIUD    ~ 
.    Thefii 


,^  much  ligbl  upon  Ibe  Scyll, 
■acv  of  hJ^^IUs.     Tiogial 


jmpeim 


in  Justin,  Ptolemy  the  geo^pbe 
Marcclliaus,  and  others  acquaint  ua 
hbloryof  Ibe  eutem  Scylbiani  Kte 
Coins  give  ibe  name-  -"^ -■'- --  '  - 
ate  Ihe  Chinese  wiil 
lated  iiy  UroHset,  /fl 
a.D.).  both  becanse  of  their  sober  descriptiHjns  of  lajids  and 
peopka.  and  because  of  Ihe  aid  Ihey  furnish  to  Ihe  chronology. 
Whilst,  in  hislorical  times,  there  have  been  important 
centres  of  Scythian  lite  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Europe, 
in  TT«H.  .-.I   '°   Mafgiaiiii.   Bactria,    Kophene,  and 

Hw  ouyuiuKua.  autochthonous  in  any  of  these  land?. 
Even  in  tbe  terriloiy  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don, 
which  might  properly  be  called  Scylhian,  because  for  so 
nvany  centuries  the  seat  of  a  Scythian  civilisation,  a 
native  tradition  declared  the  Scoloti  to  be  strangers. 
Many  indications  point  to  the  icgion  N.  of  Jaxarles. 
between  the  Aral  Sea  and  L^ke  Balkash,  in  modern 
Turkestan  and  the  adjoining  Khirgis  steppe,  as  the 
home  of  the  Scythians  in  the  days  when  their  immediate 

their  neighbours  S.  and  SF_  in  the  old  Aityancm 
Vaeja  Tho  presence  of  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 

tribes    on    Ihe    NE.    and    E.,    and    of    the    kindred 


e  SE., 


dby  il 


Chinese  power,  gradually  forced  a  branch  of  the  people 
across  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and  Anally  the  Don.  The 
time  of  this  invasion  of  Western  Scythia  cannot  be 
delermined  with  certainty  ;  but  it  may  have  occurred  as 
e.arly  asio  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.  (see  g  14).  Another 
Iranian  people,  the  Kimmerians,'  occupying  Ihe  land  so 
far  S.  as  to  Ihe  Danube,  were  gradually  driven  into  the 
Crimea  or,  at  tiifferent  times  and  by  different  roads. 
into   Asia    Minor.      The    Kimmerian    invasion    that 

t  Such  names  of  Kimmerian  kings  as  Teuipa.  Tuktammi 
(ArySfutTa  \vyfla«iLT,  Sayce)  and  SaiHlraklaira,  occurring  in  the 
Kvenlh  century,  are  clearly  Inuiian. 
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followed  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  eighth 
century  was  probably  the  last.  Down  the  W.  coasi  of 
Ihe  Caspian  Sea  the  Scyihian  trilics  El  of  the  Don 
followed  and  established  themselves  E.  of  the  Kitn- 
merians  and  N.  of  Mann.-rans  and  Medes.  whence  they 
apparently  extended  their  power  over  all  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  old  pLices  K.  of  the  Azov  Sea  were 
taken  by  a  Median  people.  Ihe  Sauromata;  or  Sanualians. 
possiblynot  before  the  return  of  Median  power.  On 

the  plateau  through  which  ihe  Dniesler  (Tyras),  the 
Bog  (Hypanis),  the  Dnieper  (Borysihencs),  and  the 
InguletE  (Panlicapes}  flow,  and  so  far  as  10  the  Don 
(Tanais).  Ihe  Scoloti  took  possession  of  the  land,  some 
settling  down  to  agrjcullural  pursuits,  oihers  reiaioing 
their  nomadic  life. 

The  arrival  of  Milesan  cokniso  (Otbia  founded  about  6sr4 
creaied  mixed  Grf  co-Scylbian  tribes  sucli  as  the  Kalli|HdE  arid 
Alizones-  A  kindred  Thracian  iribe,  (be  AEatbyisi,  was  sub- 
dued-   Northwards  Ihe  territory  extended  mto  Ukraine,    Be, 

aH3l-'^UplheVo'l^th^*^lh?'^iI2Ert?t^b"-!K*aS 
acro^  Ihe  L'ral  the  Thyssaeelz  and  Tyrkie,  Finnish  peoples. 


griffins  for  li»  pouessioD  of  gold. 

The  Scythians  do  not  seem  to  have  t 
of  Iheir  home  in  S.  Russia,  but  rather 
absorbed  in  the  Sarmatian  and  then  i 


t,  lisliiiii 


the  Slavonic 
allowed 


The  eastern  branch  of  Ihe  peopli 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  lands  N.  of  the  ]: 
Already  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  a  pan  01  the 
Scythians  bad  been  pressed  into  Morgiana  {see  §  17). 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  another  part  was 
forced  t^  the  Massagelie  into  S.  Sogdiana,  and  some- 
what later  into  Baciria.  In  Bactria  these  Scythians 
found  only  a  temporary  home,  as  they  were  driven  from 
there  by  the  Massogetie  (Yoechi) ;  but  they  roaintaiiKd 
themselves  longer  farther  east 

In  S.  Kabulislan,  Arachosia.  Draueiiuw,  and  Sakesun<Kipin), 
and  in  K-iJmir,  Nepal,  and  Punjab  iliey  established  tbeuLselvet. 
Finally,  they  were  Ihere  also  submerged  by  new  powers  and 
absorbed  in  the  nadve  population. 

That  the  Scythians  spoke  sn  Iranian  language,  is 
already  evident  from  Herod.  4iij.  where  the  SauromaiOE. 
IL  LMBgUMKB  t  "f^ian  people,  are  said  to  speak  the 

laJaSnir  ^y}*"'"  language    though  m  an  un- 

^Ili.Ii™  perfect  manner.  The  Scylhian  words 
"'**'<^  ^plained  by  Hercriotus  L  manifestly 
Iranian,  and  the  many  names  of  persons  and  places 
recorded  by  Greek  writers  and  in  the  Olbian  inscriptions 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  II  is  the  merit  particularly  of 
Zeuss  nnd  MQllenlioff  to  have  proved  conclusively  the 
Iranian  character  of  Scylhian  speech.  That  the  Eastern 
Sc)ihlans  spoke  substantially  the  same  language  is 
evident  not  least  from  the  names  of  the  t^aka  kings  in 
lndia(seeHoffinann,.S/n»cA(.^*/tii/erjiKVtrt-jl/j>(v'Tr, 
139  f\- 

Pythian  loan-word  in  a  netghtHuting  Sla^-onic 


ir  Turkish 


lidr'^itel 


The  disc 

ID  have  tried  to 


ft  proved  qi 


t  futile  • 


™a^%,^ 


fu, 

aily  have  a  tendency  to  sba 

e  off  into 

»ch  other. 

ic  relal 

ons  of  the  Scythians 

Ih 

pictorial  representation 

onobje 

CIS  found  at  Kertsch. 

K 

mOiba.  and  elsewhere 

D  the  Kimmerian  Bospbonn 

of  utmost  imponance. 

aler  than  the  fourth  cenlurr  tc. 

were  probably  made  for 

Scoloiia 

irandeea  (see  Ravet. 

/ 

ly  the  Sciihian  i™.     lb 
-s,  hair,  bean),  and  gcneial 

simiJari  y  lo  Russian  muiiki.  in 

sr^ 

Kie,  due  to  climatic  con- 

ons  and  the  same  mode  of 

01  obscure  the  fact  Ibat 

hey  all  should  prove  to 

be 

Ihe  later 

uld  not  weaken  Ihe  conclusi 

Through  Herodotus  w 
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TiWii  n<^».  VolaX  goddcu  of  the  Bit ;  Papjeuj  <prol» My 

Papal   or    Babai,  ZeusL  ihe   hdVcn-falhcr ; 

ll.  BaligiOll.    Api  l-ri),  ibe  unh  ;  OiWvnu  (Apallo,  p«- 

Anunpa34<Aphrodi1e  Uiaciia),  Vecius;  Thanusadu  (PcuLdoD), 
dK  Sea  1  Hcmkles  and  Ars. 

The  Sc,Tthians  had  no  Images,  or  !i1Ia.rs,  or  temples. 
Their  chief  sacrifices  were  horses,  which  Ihey  offered  in    , 
a  peculiar  manner ;  but  prisoners  in  »-arwere  also  al  limes   , 
offered.      Only  ihe  god  of  war  had  a  few  great  shrines. 
There  is  evidence  of  anccsiral  cults.      Divinnlion  bj- 
rods  or  linden  bark  was  practised,  and  the  soothsayers 
formed  distinct    classes.      A  comparison  with   Persian 
divinities  and  religious  customs  shou's  a  remarkable 
similarity.      Whilst  a  heptad  of  divinities  occurs  ('AyS-    ' 
iapiat.  there  is  no  trace  of  Ahura  Maida.     Whether 

lyof  the  EL  Scythians  accepted  Ibe  Maidafasaian  faith. 
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OTUf.  ^4i4&).  and  rnanU  .S 
,„  „  .   ,<mlal:,   i5,r    TargilaJl       Br 

n  Iht  time  of  pEiinm«lichiu^  uid  thai 


)1  knoB 


have  made  some  progrtn  amcfw  the  S 
Kjpin  and  Punjab;  but  ibe  Vueciii  ling  KantBLa  (j6 
—  "—-•*  bnnlbe  first  mooajcb  officially"  "~*"  " "" 


of    the     character 


of  high 
of  the 
of  their 


neigh  bouTf. 


ia  po^hle,  however,  th4t  dioe  dcscriptionB  have  to  some 
1\,.,fi V :..  L."?!I^i^".?._'^^rtLS.  "on 

ion^"ihe 
■Ueric,  and  Turkish 
with  th*  Sannatiana 
(oScytfaiaiu. 

The  Scythians  probably  possessed,  in  addition  to  the 
gsiera]  characteristics  of  all  Iranian  peoples,  some 
quahties  peculiar  to  that  nomadic  life  so  large  a  perl  of 
them  continued  to  lead.  The  rfile  which  the  Afikiiia 
played  iu  Asia,  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
reached  its  greatest  extent,  and  in  the  days  of  its  decad- 
ence, indicates  a  somewhat  highly  developed  political 
organisalkm  and  a  cenain  edapubility  to  conditions  of 
seitlcil  life,  sagacity  as  well  as  energy,  diplomacy  not 


Ibe  found  in 

urins  loM  of  busr  w 
isuun  to  their 
lavonic.  Finno-U 
s,  ihc  condieb  wi 


Cunaia  the  long  cont 
litio  found 


I  of  Ihe  Scrlhians  with  Greek  d\ 


ry  higbui  dev«lopin«n 


cufdvaii^  thc4jL],  and  brgt  nuLubeis  of  Scythiani  livnl  in  cities. 

archllKIx.  King  Sk)']n  bad  ■  ^lace  in  Olbia.  Concerning 
iheii  iaduatriaL  ftkiEl,  we  havt  no  tnfonnuion,  except  Ibat  Ihe7 
■    1  in  melaJiurgj.  .  In  Eacuia  ihl  Scylliiam  became  the 


heira  of  anDibcf  Greek  CI' 


supon  I 


llfc'S' 


Concerning  the  period  in  which  the  Scythians  slill 
bad    fijr     their    neighbours   iti    Ihe    Aiiyanem   Vaejo 
.  (Vendidad,  i)  the  other  branches  of  the 
'  Iranian  family,  before  these  had  passed 
into  Sogdiana,  Margiana.  Baetria,  Hyr- 
r  cania,  Herat,  and  Kabul,  we  possess  no 

direct  information.  The  presence  of  Iranian  names  in 
if»e  Amama  Tablets  and  early  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions  indicated  by  Ball  (^5«.4.  1888.  pp.  434 ,#^). 
Beiold-Budge  { TV//  tii  Amama  Tailels.  189a,  p,  xiv), 
Rest  {.ifl'AG.  1S97),  and  especially  Hommel  (5iVi.- 
itr.  Bakm.  Ca.  d,  Wia.  1S9S),  seems  to  show  that 
Anatolia.  Mesopolainia,  Syria,  and  Etam  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  some  ntembets  of  the  Iraoian 
fomily  in  Ihe  sixteenth  century  B.C. 

Acojrdina  to  the  naliTe  tradition  of  the  Scolod  found  in 
Olbia  by  Herodotua(47X  the  Ant  king  of  Scylhia,  Targilaua, 
reigned  1000  yean  before  Dariiu  Hykiaspit  'and  do  more,' 
We  have  no  mcanK  of  detemuoing  on  whjd  data  thit  coomita* 
lien  leui.  and  iu  hiUoilcal  value  appean  douhiriil,  Targuaiu 
bioue^  being  probably  a  mythical  personage,    HoouneT  con' 


necH  Ibis  story  with  Uk  accouniiof  a  Kcythiai ._. 

ai  tha  Nile  and  an  invasion  of  Asia  to  the  borders  of  &yrij  by 
an  Amaioikian  queen  (Diodoni<  V'l".^  nrwl  nHrar.lt  <ir»hn^j 
(15  I  ti  Id      • 

of'the  inr 

by  Madyas.  The  narraliva  of  Ibe  conquest  of 
Seso4tris  (Ramessu  11.)  are  dearly  laie  eaaaL-ei 
Hommel's  notable  theory,  accounling  for  Irnnig 
Kadavaduna  (=C4ppadocia,  a  couauy  clo^iy  a 
„f   u^..!..   „„„,   iJelilene    and   '-"i. -'- - 


eople  called  (loc  may  JTo^-c  to  be 
orenmners  of  ihe  AAKuza,  A.^  : 
BCoToli  in  Russian  Scylhia  before  their  contact  milll  Ihe  Gret 

From  tablets  inscribed  in   the  rngn  of  Esaihaddon 

|68i-668)   we  leam    that    Scythians    had    establist 


I  N.    of    1 


HBdr«a. 


Assyrian  territory,  the  chief  Mpakai 
is  said  to  be  an  ally  of  Ihe  Mannxans,  and  king 
BirLitua  (Protothyas)  is  referred  to  as  seeking  an 
alliance  and  the  hand  of  Esariutddon's  daughter.  That 
the  alliance  was  concluded  is  highly  probable,  since  in 
695  Madyas,  Protothyas'  son,  came  to  Ihe  aid  of 
Assyria  by  defeating  Cyaiares,  who  was  besieging 
Nineveh,   and    by  checking  the  advances  of   Psam- 

it  is  natural  that  Ihe  suzerainty  of  Assyria  over  Urartu 
acknowledged  by  Sardnris  III.  should  pass  to  Kcythia, 
and  that  such  stales  as  Cappadocia,  Commagene,  and 
~~  "  "lulary.     What  the  relation 


of  Cili< 


Duld  b 


It.  BcTthlaiu  fj 


yet  be  discerned.  The  Nfedian 
border  stales  Alropatene,  Matlene,  and  others  are 
hkely  to  have  been  subdued.  tYom  635  to  597 
Scytiiian  nile  in  Asia  Minor  continued.  Then  the 
ponxr  was  la^ken  by  Cyaiares.  In  591  Scythian 
refugees  Eroin  the  Median  court  fled  to  Lydia  for  pro- 
tection ;  btit  Scythians  continued  to  live  tmder  Median 
and  Per^an  domination  in  Asia  Minor.  There  was  a 
Sacasiene  in  Cappadocia  as  well  as  in  Armenia. 

Darius  claims  to  have  conquered  the  *  Saka  beyond 
the  Sea."     By  these  he  means  the  Seyihians  N.  (rf  the 
"  He  prubably  also  refers  to 

Ihe  aka  ligraihuda.  since 
***  Ihe  pictorial  representations  from  the 
Bosponis  show  that  these  wore  the  Phrygian 
cap.  11  IS  10  Darius'  campaign  into  Russia  in  jia  that 
lAe  owe  the  elabomie  account  of  the  Scythians  l^  Hero- 
dolus.  That  Daritis  marched  as  far  as  to  the  Volga 
may  be  doubted,  and  some  other  pcnnls  in  the  narrative 
are  manifestly  unhistoricaL 
There  it  no  reason,  hoivfvH,  10  q;>«^an  ihe  imponani  rOle 

the  defoice  Datins   was  fhislniwd   in  his  object.     His  blher 

lionti^Noe.ei.is  of 
corded  by  die   Greek 

Scythians,     Wbclhtr 

the  use  by  them  of  the  nau  "  "---■■  -  '*  '*  ^  -^  - — .  .^-.  .■- 
knowledge  of  the  people  u 
Minor,  or  thai  Ska-ni  -n^ 
people  as  Sl:o.|oi,  cannot  I: 
The  Milesian  coloni 
the  Scythian  suierain : 
been  coidiaL 

Only  when  a  king  like  Skylai  fiagoi  his  native  Irsdhions  to 
the  ertent  of  taking  part  in  the  Dionyniae  otgin  in  Olbia,  the 
Scythians  retentcd  hit  proceeding.  Friendly  relations  also  pre- 
vai^^ed  between  Ariapeit^esand  -fmt  of  Thrace,  in  ihe  beginning 
of  the  fiAh  cenlury.  It  is  doubtful  wbelber  Spanaciu  (43^.^33), 
Ibe  founder  of  the  Bospotaniankingdoai,  was  a  Greek  orcf  mind 

was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Keruch  (PaniicapEuin)  had  Scythian 

M  ambilious  tuiec  Phi^invaded  Scylhia 

crosed   Ihe   Don  and    made  ihemselvea 
ilury  the  most  important  people  in  the 
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n  Macedonia,  who 


Uin-|Z-r;hv  V_lO 


.Ogle 


SCYTHOPOLIS 

lainwd  hy  (he  Scj'thians.    In  the  brpnninj 


N. 


.      A  Scylhia. 

9.C.    Afic'iMii 
>f  the  biuine,  I 


i-.63)l 


rcated    by  Mil) 
of  Sc^-lhii 


lid  lead  .. 
anil  Thi „ 

Ihs  IcKionuiei  of  Rome  found  Sirmaiuins  as  soon  as 
ihey  h.id  croAwd  the  Danube.  Finally-  the  Scythians  were 
abswbed  in  ibe  profiling  Skit-onic  popuLiion. 

From  iheir  old  home  Ihe  easrern  branch  of  this 
people  wns  niso  driven  by  invaders  acioss  [he  Jaxorles 

11  c..rf».  '"'"  Chorasniia.  Margiana,  and  Baclria. 

sUS  ^™^*"e    '"     K-esias,    Cy™j    fought 

""J'""""-  against  Ihese  Scythians,  and  fotced 
Amofges  to  !tid  him  in  his  war  upon  Crcesus  (546). 
There  is  proliably  also  a  nutleiis  of  Irmh  in  his  account 
of  Cyrus'  war  with  the  Uerbikkx,  (hough  he  has 
wrongly  connected  bis  death  with  this  woi.  Thare 
is  no  reason  for  doubling  the  subslanlial  accuracy  of 
Hcrodoius"  account  of  his  death  in  the  war  upon 
Totnyris.  queen  of  the  Massagelse,  Ihoi^h  there  are  as 
usual  some  embellishmenls.  The  grounds  on  whicb 
Dunclier  rejected  this  story  are  quite  insufficient. 

"    '      '     '        "  '     with  Scythians  whom  he  desienat 

■^ probably  ■■--■■-■      — 

ly  be  light 


Amyigion  Scythian 
lhe«e  words  *jlh  Mj 


.      ACCOFC 


LgScythi 


10  Pr.  Mij 


'alU^^A'Af 


Ed.  Mey. 

^»  in  the  ( 


^M  pt__. 

.  Througl 


^eo.^     Whenlbeh ,  ._ 

itact  with  Scythians  only  afier  he  had  ctoued  the 

in>u^~  Chang'kisn  s  account  of  his  mission  On  Ssematsien). 

to  discEm  some  of  the  events  thai  led  up  (o  it.  Piessed  by  (he 
Hiungnu,  a  Turkish  iieaple,  tht  VuecM  (probably  Mas.'dgetai) 
had  fDnxd  the  Sid  (Cak>.  Salco.  Scytbinn^  acriHS  the  Joiartei. 
In  i;s  the  SiQ  conquered  SogdianaFtom  Eucnuides  of  Baciiia. 
This  kinc  defended  Bactria  against  Ibeit  stuck  with  ibe  aid  of 
Mithiidaiei  I.  in  160.  In  i»  Ibe  Scythians  looli  m»i  of 
Uaclria  from  Heliocles.  But  Ihey  were  in  their  turn  driven 
fitan  Bactrim  and  Aed  into  Kipbi,  Kashmir.  Nepal,  and  India, 
where  Ihey  established  kingdom'^  Mauei  reigned  in  Kipia 
and  Punjab  (130-110),  A£es(<  10-80),  and  Aapavatnia,  Aziles,  and 
Vonooe*  after  Bo.  Beiween  ya  and  30  Spalahoras,  Spolafl- 
dames,  SpaJyxis,  and  Spalyrisis  reigned  in  W.  India,  thouKh 
Iheir  power  was  much  limited  by  Hermaios.  They  were  finaUy 
overlhrown  by  Kadphiies  1.  (Kiutsiu.Kio).  the  founder  of  Ihe 
Yuechi  iynnny.  Thi<  dynasty  (until  116  A.D.X  whose  nuat 
famous  king  is  KanLshka  (70-90  A.D.),  was  also  designated  ai 
Ihe  Scythian  (Caka),  and  [he  Caka-era  begins  with  ibe  year 
tS  a.i>.  The  eT  Scythians  were  confuted  mth  their  kinsmen, 
the  MaasagelK,  and  other  ndgbbooTH  in  India,  as  (he  W, 
Scythians  had  been   confused  with  their  kinwien,  the  Sar- 

Afgh!^utan,    the  °  St^'^ians   "Xen    ate^fh^     m    "tb^'i^ti^ 

"7!)  oUThehlbBcalrefe 
Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  ai 

18.  UtantoM.  ^li 


SEA,   THE  BRA2EN 

I       SEA,  THE  BRAZEH(n^nsil  D; ;  thn  e^AACCAN 

THNXA^HMNaK-26.,)er.S2.7[om,  A)  1  Ch.  IBs), 

1.  Slw  wid  '''"'^  Molten  Sea  (PV»0  D,''i;    thn 

I         form.       BAAACCftN  [BJ.  t.  ft  aytmn  [a],  t.  e. 

XYTHN    [L],    1  K.Taj;    j.    Q.    XY^HN 
I    [BAL],  2Ch.4a),  or  simply  The  Sea  (i  K./w,  a  K. 
18 17.  a  Ch.  4  is).  Ibe  large  bronie  reservoir  which  stood 
I    in  the  SE.  angle  of  the  court  of  Solomon's  leniple.      The 
'   designation  '  sea '  is  explained  by  Josephus  from  the  site 
I    {.-In/,  viii.  3s ;    itX-^v  -  ■   -   ^itjuraa  Sii  tJ  ,Uyt0m). 
I    According  [o  (he  description  in  i  K.  7ii-j6  1he  'sea'  was 
round,  measuring  10  cubits  (ly.aa  fi.')  in  width  and  5 
I    {8,61)  in  depth  ;   '  and  a.  line  of  30  cubits  (©^al  ^^ 
cubits)  compassed  it  round  aboul.'     These  numbers  nre 
,    ofcourseonlyapproximale—nolgivenwith mathematical 
precision,  otherwise  lo  a  diameter  of  10  cubits  would 
I    havecorrespondedaeircumference  of  31. 4159.,.  cubits; 
I    failure  lo  observe  this  has  caused  commentators  need- 
less trouble.      Thecapacilyof  lhe'sea'(i  K,7i6;  6"- 
I    om.)  was  aocx)  baih5=i6,o(o  gallons  (see  Weights 
I    AND  Measures,  §3).    aCh.  gives  3000  balhs(  =  84,015 

I  K.  being  loo  large  for  Ihe  data  ;  a  hemisphere  of  the 
I    dimensions   given    contains  only  6376    gallons   and  a 

cylinder  10,798  gallons.'     Even  if.  in  view  of  what  is 

said  aljoul  the  i  a  oxen ,  we  come  lo  ihe  conclusion  ihiU 
I    the  'sea' must  have  been  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape, 

not.  as  Josephus  (^nr.viii.  Sj,  ri  ijiua^iaipiot)  will  have 
I  il,  hemispherical,  we  can  hardly  suppose  ii  lo  have  held 
I  much  more  than  (sa^)  7000  gallons.  There  is.  bow- 
,  ever,  no  recorded  ancient  parallel  even  for  such  a 
I    casting.       It  is   one    of  very   considerable  magnitude 

(great  bell  of  Moscow  198  ions  ;  great  beJl  of  SC 
I    Paul's— largesi  in  England— I7i  tonsj.     The  ancients 

no  doubt  usually  did  their  targe  castings  in  pieces  :  but 
'  where  possible  they  preferred  hammered  work. 
I  Solomon's  '  sea '  may,  Iherefore.  it  bas  been  suggested. 
I    have  been  a  wooden  vessel  plaled  with  bronjK.      On  (he 

notice  in  i  K.  7t6see  AUAM,  i  ;  and  for  a  differenl  \iev. 


.     The  I 


.,»  is  by  Theodore 

h  (MilAi-i-Zn/c  Eufialor,   1890).    (9) 

For  descriplionsof  Scylhia  kc  especially  Ukeit.  Gtat.dirGritck. 

khJ  KImtr,  i  1 ;  Reclus,  Gfirf.  Unit,. ;  Lindner,  siyiAifM  H.  d. 

.Siylhci   dti  Hiradtt,   1S41,  and  especially  Neumann,  Bit 

H.'/ltntH  im  SiylkinUHiic,  tSss:  Baer,  fflil,  Frarn,  ia?3,and 


As  10  the  form  of  the  '  sea '  the  only  funher  data  we 
have  are  (hai  the  brass  uas  an  handbreadlh  thick,  that 
the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup.  like  the 
flower  of  lily,  and  that  below  (he  brim  ran  two  rou-s  of 
gourd-like  ornaments  C'f'gS^  (see  Gourd,  end).  These 
ornaments,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  braien 
pillars,  were  cast  when  the  sea  itself  was  cast :  in  oiher 
words  v.-e  have  to  think  of  them  as  in  relief,  not  as 
undercut.  The  sea  rested  upon  13  brazen  oxen  arranged 
in  four  groups  Tacing  Ihe  four  quartets  of  Ihe  heavens. 

On  every  other  point  worth  knowing — the  height  of 
the  oxen,  the  shape  of  Ihe  basin,  and  so  forlh — the 
writer  is  silent.  Nor  are  we  (old  in  what  manner  the 
water  was  supplied  in-  drawn  ;  one  naturally  thinks  of 
Ibe  temple  spring  or  a  conduit  from  il. 


in  (he  Ian. 


1837;  a 


,s.  Oil  Denl 
hoir,  Oi-U 


noIMHicfcntly  ctkicair'w/For^i^ 

tijailiis  0/  KirlchTiiyi ;   Neumann  (se^  under  t).   Rayei,    , 
Eluda  d-arcMoli^i  ti  ^ari,  iSBS :  Solomon  Relnach,  An- 
li-imlti  d*  Bsiph'TI  ClmmiricK,    iSBc.     (;}  For  (he  history, 
see.  in  addition    to   priir.aiy   sources,   V&kler,    Gack.    d.    I 
AUirtum,,  iBiS.OI  Sija^^:  Gutschmid,  EBi»\,»ta.  'Scythia*    . 

Scyihians:  the  si,gK«i«'''disni^^  of'H."w?ncklerr'.^0^ 
\tt^ff.:  the  admirable  sumninrles  of  Ed.  Meyer,  OA,  especi-    , 
ally  }.  il  ^ff-  (iwi):    Lassen,  liuiiiifu  AllinnmslnmU,    \ 
1847-1857;    ScT.rr.det,   Inilitns  LIUmhiT-  •.ml  Cullur.   1887, 
and  Lefmann,  li/scA.  Ai  A/lin  ItiditHi,  1890.  N.  S.         ' 

SC7TH0F0LIS  (ckyBun  ho^in),  aMacc.  1219; 
in  Josh.  etc.      Beth-sheak  [j.f.] :  cp  Hamonah. 

SEA  (D;,  ydm  .■  eaA&CC*)-      See  Geocraphv,  %  4  ; 

also  Dead  Sea.  Galilee  {Sea  of),  Mrditerranean, 
Red  Sea,  Salt  Sea. 
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Kloster 
bycoi,iec 


According  t 


inof  1K.T9 


the  Chronicler  (3  Ch.  45)  (be  sea 


'  JOn  the  assumption  that  by  «Hi«ia  i> 
see  Weiohts  and  Measl'res,  |  i.] 

1  IProf.  Unwin,  F.K.S.,  in  a  private  commumcaiion.  sa>-<; 
'  I  make  out  that  a  hemispherical  cup,  1;  ft.  exiemal  diameter 
and  .  ins.  thick  would  requii*  it  i.scubic  ft.  orhnss,  and  would 
weigh  s«)  tons,  h  would  contain  770  cuIhc  ft  or  4805  gallons 
of  water,  and  this  would  weigh  ai^  Ions.  A  cylindricar  vessel 
would  weigh  more  and  contain  more — but  (he  3|HieTical  shape  ii 


is  usually  rendered  I 
ccordin-ily  Ihe  total  nun 
ijoo.  The  words  as  th. 
length  of  10  cubits' ;  bu 


yGoogle 


SEA  CALVES 

for  tbe  priests  to  wash  ia  (cp  Ex.  30 19} : 

«.  Binl     °"^  ™'"  ^^  ^  '*'^'  "*  ^"* 

m^Sl'   *«  ■"  'he  highest  d^ree  ii 

any  such  purpose.  Almost  inevitably  there- 
fore one  comes  bach  to  the  conjecture  that  Ibe  sea  itself 
had  a  symbolical  meaning,  as  well  as  the  oxen  on 
Hhich  it  rested.  The  oxen  are  to  be  explained  not  by 
the  consideration  that  the  ox  was  the  principal  sacrificial 
aniniiU  (so  Riehm.  HWB.  j.f.  '  Meer.  ehemes')but 
lather  by  the  symbolic  chaiacier  of  the  ox  as  repre^ 
sealing  deity,  in  Canaanitish-lsraeliiish  religion.  Kosten 
(cp  Tk.  T.  1879.  pp.  iSSff)  explains  the  sea  itself  as  a 
$)-mbol  of  the  subterranean  ocean,  tbe  f/Aim.  He 
recalls  tbe  many  traces  lobe  found  in  the  OT  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Babylonian  creatioti-myth  and  the  struggle 
of  the  gods  with  TiSmat  (cp  Gunkel.  Scitfifung,  153, 
and  see  Dracon.  Leviathan,  Rahab,  Serpent). 
It  is  Ibis  Tiamat  — who  was  held  to  represent  the 
Balers  of  chaos,  and  10  have  been  vanquished  by  the 
gods — that  according  to  Kostera  was  lepresented  by 
the 'sea 'upon  the  oxen  (these  last  symbolising  Marduk). 
In  \-iew  of  the  ndmilied  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
creation -mj-th  determined  the  form  of  the  Israeliiish 
cosmogony,  one  cannot  deny  that  such  a  view  may  lie 
correct,  even  though  the  OT  itself  does  not  directly 
support  it.    Cp  Creation,  ^  13,  19,  aa  ;  Nehushtan, 


to  the  d, 


(■/iU.  £«■/..  1! 


Bahykmkn  trmplei.    What  ihi>  u 


p.  I 


in  IhE  I 


At  all  events  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  proposed.  How  the  worshippers  of  Vahw6  inter- 
preted or  (if  it  came  from  Babylon]  adapted  this  symbol, 
we  have  also  no  information  from  the  OT.  But  that 
the  original  meaning  of  the  '  sea '  did  not  quite  accord 
with  later  Yahwistic  ideas,  may  be  inferred  with  great 
probability  from  the  fact  that  the  later  period  either 
cTplaincd  it  in  an  impossible  manner  (so  the  Chronicler  ; 
s.-ega,  begin. )  or  eliminated  it  altogether.  InEi.  SOiS 
40730.  instead  of  the  molten  'sea'  P  has  merely  a 
braien  laver  or  basin  {-fi'S)  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet.  So  also  the  post-exilic  temple  has 
only  a  basin  of  (he  same  sort,  not  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  siie  with  Solomon's  '  sea. '  In  Eiekiel  it  would 
seem  as  i(  the  temple  fountain  were  lo  take  the  place  of 
the  roolleo  sea,  which  does  not  otherwise  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  temple ;  in  its  place  we  find  a 
fountain  to  tbe  E.  of  the  temple  (note  the  agreement, 
partly  verbatim,  between  the  expressiotis  of  I  K.  739  and 
of  Eielc.  47  > ).  As  regards  this  fountain  too  we  can  see 
that  it  is  not  primarily  intended  to  provide  an  arrange' 
ment  for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands,  but  has  a 
symbolical  meaning  (see  the  comm.  ad  Inc. ). 

Of  Solomon's  braien  sea  we  are  fiunher  told  that 
King  Asa  took  it  down  from  off  the 


I    pave 


of  SI 


s  (se. 


Tavej 


•■T). 


Other  brazen  appurtenances  of  the  1 
made  arailible  for  paying  the  tribute  exacted  by  (he 
king  of  Ass>'ria  (1  K.  16 1;).  The  sea  itself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquering  Babylonians,  who  broke  it  in 
pieces  and  carried  off  the  fragments  (3  K.  25 13  16  Jer. 
52ij»o — where  the  twelve  oxen  also  are  erroneously 
reckoned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Babylonians}. 

on  King'  b^  Th^iM  Kiil,  KlKi'ilmunn,  Btt^i^t,  and 
Kind.  SKahoPeiTot  and(:hipiei^i'anf.,/i>''.etc.  laja-»4: 
PIuriL  ajul  CfpT.  iHg-sqa:  Renan,  Hill,  Fmp,  tlr.  2l^y. 
Cauuli  fig.  in  Mup.  StniggU,  I  to.  j.  b. 


SEACALVEB(l'W).Lam.43AV'i:..RVjA(: 
SEAL  (D^in),  I  K.  21 B.     See  Ring,  g  i. 


^(i). 


SSDBCIAS 

SEALSKINS.  Ei.2Gse(c.  RV.  AV Badgers' Skins. 

SEAMEW  (UnC"),  Lev.  UisOlHij,  AV  Citckow. 

SEA  MOHSTEE  (JFI').  Lam.  43  AV,  AV"Mt.  'sea 
calves,'  RV  Jackal  (^.y..  i) ;  cp  WHALE. 

SEAT.     See  Throne. 

SEBA(K99:  c4BA[Bt«AL,e(c.].-T[Bonce];  in  Is. 
433  COHNHN  [BKAQ],  cyHNHN  (r);  in  Is.45t,. 
pi.  B'KpD,  EV  Sabjians  (i.v.)  ciEaeiM  [B],  ca- 
Baein  [K'J,  ceBweiM  IA],  ceBcoeiN  [K"=-'=Q'], 
C*BweiN:  01  r'  CftB&eiM  [0"*]:  !■»*).  fir^'  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  Gen.  10 7  [P],  iCh.19. 
Mentioned  also  in  other  late  passages — e.g..  Is.433 
(with  Miiraim  and  Cush),  45  it  (in  pi, ,  with  same  com- 
panions):  Ps,  72ia  (with  Sheba),  where,  however, 
Bickell,  Cheyne,  A.«,  regard  it  as  a  later  insertion. 
This  last  passage  may  simply  indicate  a  locality  in  the 
far  S.  ;  the  other  passages  &vour  Africa,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ethiopia  (but  cp  CVSH.  a).  Dillniann 
(on  Gen.  IO7)  thinks  it  safest  to  rtgard  Seba  as  a  branch 
of  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians  settled  eastward  from 
Napata,  on  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  a  view  which 
Baethgen  (on  Ps.  72ii>)  and  Duhm  (on  Is.  483)  accept. 

Ti ! ,.  _■  j„  Egyp,|„.  bu,  Dillmann  cil«  t* 

Ia3a.   la^u  nM.t  ti^tyMv,    frtHii 


.1,/.:  Wph 


Smbo.Jivi.4ata  und  2a0unwi»'  r 
'A»ini|u>*  mUiTY  from  Ploi.iv.T;/ 
rollo«inghim,idtniiiywii' "      ■' 

SEBAK  (D5?-),  Nu.  SSj  RV,  in  t.  3S,  RV  Sibuah. 

BEBAT,  RVSHEBAT(eje',  Zeeh.lj).    See  Month. 

SECACAH  {n5?D;  4.X10ZA  [B],  aioi.  [B-]. 
COXOX&  [A]'  CiajA  [L]),  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  ]56if).  mentioned  between  Middin  and 
NIbshan.  Assuming  the  ordinary  view  of  the  sites 
mentioned  in  Josh.  15 61/  {see  Beth-arab.\h).  we 
might  suppose  Secacah  to  be  the  name  of  a  fort  erected 
(with  cisterns)  on  the  plateau  above  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Iteep  the  nomad  tribes  in  check  (cp 
3  Ch.  26  id). 

The  caution,  however,  given  eliewhcte  (MmciN,  ltd  Jin.)  may 
be  here  npcatctj.  P  may  have  ted  lubHqiwnt  ag«  inio  a  greai 
misundentanding  by  putting  'En-gedi'  for  'En-kaoah.' 
Secacah  wat  prohahly  a  place  in  the  far  south  (Nenb) ;  poisibly 
Khalauh  i>  meant.     See  NlBSMAN.  T.  K.  C. 

SECHEHIA8   (cexeNi&C   [AL]).     i-   i  Esd.6i9= 

EiraSj,  Shbcaniah,  .. 

BECHD,  RV  Beon  (Ub}>  >  corrupt  reading  in  iS. 
19ai  (in  the  same  late  narrative  referred  to  under 
NAtOTH).  In  the  place  so  called  in  EV  we  are  told 
that  there  was  '  a  great  well '  (AV)  or  '  the  (well-known) 
great  well '  ( RV).  Unfortunately  iir  kag.gddil  cannot 
properly  be  rendered  either  way.  8>"-noi  only  suggests 
the  right  reading,  bar  hagg^tn  (pi,i  for  Snin).  '  the 
cistern  of  the  threshing- floor,'  but  also  completes  tbe 
ippropriate  -tf^.  '  on  the  (bare) 


leight.  ■ 


place  tor  a  threshing  floor  ;  cp 
Jer.4ii  end  see  AtiRtCt-'LTURE,  g  8.  (0.  fui  raii 
4il>iaTOI  ToC  aXiii  ToC  iv  T<f  ffi^i  [B],  I.  i/ip.  rijt  4. 
T^i  ii  fff^i  [L],  ipp.  T06  firydXou  toG  if  fimx«  [A], 
i«*o[Vg.].)  s.  A.  C. 

r    EV"W-,    etc.,    EV 


BECT  (ftipecic),  Acts24n  RV,  AV  Heresy. 

SECUNDUB  (ceKOYNioc  [Tt  WH]),  a  Thessa- 
Ionian,  who  accompanied  Paul  for  (at  least)  a  part  of 
the  way  from  Europe  on  his  last  recorded  Journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts^Ot). 


lOOgle 


M>uiu,iuiknceilarorBAHUCK  (f.D.HBar.  1 1);  cp 'Zsd^ab 
3.  In  BtT.  1  tT'lK»b«t  called  Zecikiah,  i. 

SEDUCEBS,  RV 'Impostors' (roHTec).aTini. 8 13. 
See  Magic,  §  4. 

SE£B(n^'l,  1S.99;  ntn,3S.24ii):  see  Prophet, 


.  Reub 

a.  Theyoungeslsonof  HiEL(?,j/.](iK.lflM;  Kr- 
a-]^ ;  Moul^  [B :  om.  L]).  Cp  Reuben,  g  1  i.  In  0 
of  Josh.  6 16  it  may  be  his  name  thai  is  rendered 
StairoiSiifTi ;  the  translator  apparently  misread  3*ic 
(Aram,  'to  save-). 

On  ibt  nuM,  •«  Namis,  |  57,  and  Kit  S,  Ar.  aiulogioi 
Hommcl,  SSJaraS.  Ai/ertemtrliii)i)),  ai.  But  ilmhcory  th»[ 
it  [s  sn  tlhnic  like  Jiiir,  Huron,  and  Maehir  ia  aiiracilTc  f 
ia  iCh.1iii/!iinpliei  1)1^,  and  this  cmnea  probably  by 


Abin 


H  (like- Jericho  Tfron 


T  (Che.). 


probably 
SeTcn" 

SEIK  {TII^},  the  reputed  ancestor  or  the  Horites 
{Gen.  36»/  I  Ch.  I3B/  ).      See  Seir,  MOUNT, 

SEIK,  HOtnCT  (I'rr.  eitber  Ut  hajir'  [Lag. 
l)Sm.gi\,  or  iiop.  'overgrown'  (NO.  ZDMGVl tt'sn.  1];  0 
«!•«¥!>  mKip,  except  Josh.  11  ij  vvtat,  (A) ;  1!  j  miiui  [AFL 
«m..palL5;  .Cfi-ljeT.,*..  (Al:TiekMi|oBi.  BQl ;  Du 
/««■«,  Ch.  lessepi  I  Ch.  1 »)  n«p  (L)). , 

Edomiiei,  Joili.M4(E),''Gen?8^/'m'Dt.!i'eitTbur"byIhe 
Kotiles  in  Den.  Ue(an  teit  set  eqwcially  Buhl,  EdtmiUr.  iB). 
The  name  'Land  of  Seir'(vpb  fTtl)  also  appean  in  Gen. 8*4 
tj)  M  )o(P ;  where,  howei-er.  «  h^  rfw  (ADEL.  B  lackingD, 
and  <oflen)  umply  'Seic,' Judg,  64  Gen.  Mm  IS  UX  Nu.24iB 
<J  1;  :  where,  howeyer.  «  has  .Krw  [BAFLD,  Dl.  1  44  «c. 

Tbe  mokinlain  legion  of  Seir  (mod.  ti-larah)  extends  15 
omo  ro.  t  from  ihe'Arabah  (S,  from  the  Dead  Sea), 
which  it  sliirts  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of 'Akaba  (the  terms 
'  land  of  Seir '  and  '  Seir.'  are  sometimes  applied  to  the 
plateau  W.  of  the  'Arabah)  i  Ziramern  {ZA  fl»s7  n.  13) 
doublfully  suggests  a  connection  with  the  district  of 
&eri  mentioned  (with  Ginlikirmil)  in  an  Amarna  letter 
from  Jenisaieni  (Wi.  ATASiSii  [B  loj]  >6),  On  early 
traces  of  the  name  Seir,  and  on  iu  tiieantng.  see  EtioM. 
H..3. 

'  Exlom '  and  '  Seir '  are  terms  which  are  often  used 
interchangeably  as  the  designation  of  a  region  occupied 
by  Esau  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  82j  3fl  i  8/  isimj 
Nu.24iS  Dt.'JjBsp  Josh.  244).  'Ml.  Seir,'  the  range 
of  mountains  running  S,  from  the  Dead  Sea.  on  the  E. 
of  the  'Arabah,  was  a  main  feature  of  '  Edom '  (Gen. 
146  368/  Di.28  Josh.244);  but  'Seir'  (Gen.33.4 
Dt.  1 44)  and  '  the  land  of  Seir '  (an  ancient  variant  to 
'  the  country  [or  lield]  of  Edom,'  Gen.  323},  are  terms 
which  are  clearly  not  limited  (o,  nor,  indeed,  are  com- 
inonly,  if  ever,  identical  with,  -Ml.  Seir'  in  the  OT 
text.  Sometimes  n-jnr  '  Sdr '  appears  to  be  misnritten 
for  TJO,  'Missur'  [Che.].  The  practical  question 
therefore  is.  What  portion  of  the  country  westward  of 
the  'Arabah  was  included  in  '  Seir '  and  in  '  the  country 
of  Edom,'  in  the  days  of  tbe  Israelile-i'  wanderings?' 
Cp  Edom,  §  5.  Trumbull  answers.  '  The  eitensive 
pLiin  es-Slr,  bounded  on  the  S,  by  Wfidy  el-Filcreh,  a 
wSdy  which  ascends  south-westerly  from  the  'Arabah. 
from  a  point  not  far  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  separates 
Palestine  proper  from  the  'AiSiimeh  mountain-tract, 
or  Jebel  Maktah  group.  The  northern  irall  of  this 
wSdy  is  a  bare  and  bald  rampan  of  rock,  forming  a 
natural  boundary  as  it  '  goeih  up  to  Seir'  \  a  landmark 
both  impressive  and  unique,  which  corresponds  with 
all  tbe  OT  mentions  of  the  .Mt.  Hatah*.  Kadesh-bamta. 

99/.*    Cp  Halak.  Mount. 

1  Trumbull,  Kailniiar^a.  84/ 

*  See,  further,  Falnier,  Diiirl  e/  ExtAiu,  404  (es.Sirr).  and 
note  thai  Rowlands  (Williams,  Hily  Cily,\ifiii  bad  already 
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SELA 

SEm,  MOUNT  (T??"  in;  OpOC  *CC*p  [BJ, 
O.  &ccApec  [B^],  o.  CHCip  [A],  o.  cieip  [L]),  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 

Benjamin  (J<*sh.  15  id),  between  Kirjath-jearim  and 
Chbsalon  \_q.v.\  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rocky  point  of  SSris,  a  m.  W.  by  S.  from  ^arytt- 
il'tnab  (so  Robinson).  With  SArts  may  be  identilied 
tbe  Sores  of  0,  Josh.l&6o  (eu^t  [B],  aufrrft  [A],  -of 
[L]| ;  see  Buhl,  Pal.  91  167,  and  Benjamin.  Judah. 

SEI&AH.  but  AV  Seintll  (nriTrtfn).  the  place  10 
which  Khud  ded,  where  he  '  blew  the  trumpet  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim  '  (Judg-  3A  ceTEiptoe*  [B].' 
CeeipwBA  [A],  CHpt.l6&[L)).  The  name  has  greatly 
puiEled  critics."  Winckler  {^AUtat.  Unt.  nff.)  even 
supposed  some  unknown  place  on  tbe  E.  of  Jordan 
to  be  meant;  in  Gl^i-x  he  prefers  tbe  'Ml  Seir'  of 
Josh.  ISiQ,  tf,  however,  we  use  the  key  supplied  by  a 
number  of  the  narratives,  in  which,  as  the  evidence 
tends  to  show,  the  scene  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Negeb  to  the  tribal  territory  of  Ephraim,  we  shall  see  a 
way  out  of  this  perplexity.  Eglon  was  king  of  Missur, 
and  the  city  he  took  was  a  place  called  Jerahmeel — i.e., 
either  Jericho  [see  Jericho.  %  a)  or  more  probably  the 
capiul  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb  (possibly  Kodesh), 
After  his  exploit  Ehud  escaped  to  Zarephatb  (.mra), 
and  mustered  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  in  the  soutben) 
Ephraim  —  i.t.,  the  Jerahmeelite  highlands.  Ebuil 
himself  was  probably  a  Benjamite  of  the  Negeb. 

SELA,  or  (AV  3  K. )  S«Ull,-or  once  [see  %  aj  Petra 
(»^IJ,  neTpA  in  Is. ;  J^pH,  h  ttetpa  in  Judg.  3  K. ), 
Judg.  1  36  (RV°>«)  a  K.  147(I':V]  Is.  iai(AV°»  Petra) 
42ii  (Hit!,,  Del..  Duhm),  Commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  later  city  of  Petra  (see  g  s). 
The  name  of  S^la  indeed  is  parole!  to  the  Arabic  name 
SaT,  which  Yakut  gii-es  to  a  fonress  in  the  Wady  Musi, 
where  Petra  stood  (cp  Ndld.  ZDMG  25as9l.'  Weti- 
stein(in  Del.  /«. PI  696^)  thinks  that  S^la'  is  another 
name  for  Bi«bah  [f.f.];  the  full  name  of  the  Edomile 
capital  being  Boirath  has-s^la',  a  view  which  has  n 


InOT. 


Nor 


Petra  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  S*la" 
or  has-sila'  ('the  rock')  exegeiically 
tellable  :  there  is  in  fact  no  city  called  S^la'  mentioned 
in  the  OT,      See,  however,  EixiM.  %  7. 

'Fmm  Sila',' <yS^^>,  in  Judg.  1 34  should  radiet  be  Tron 
(he  rock'  (V^'?):'the  rererence  may  be  to  tome  striking  clilT 
near  the  S.  end  of  die  Dead  Sea,  fitted  id  be  a  landmark,  such 
as  that  now  called  es.!%'.lie)i  <SD  Buhl,  Moore),  In  1  R.  14;, 
it  may  be  '  some  castle  on  a  rock  unknown  to  ns '  (Kiiiel)  thai 
ia  referred  to.  Id  Is.  10 1  pnSd  'from  the  tdcIes'  (collectively; 
«>  Jer.  48  3S1,  i>  generally  lake^  to  describe  the  mute  Bken  by 
the  Moal>iiF^  amiAsudon.  which  would  run  through  tbe  rocky 


r>- of  Edom 


Is  of  the  T 


k»  (vSn  c 


:li«ly)sing 


^Ob.  3. 


It  should 


ofmnf^ion(«eC^/.°fliA)."""""" 

Of  all  these  passages  the  only  one  which  can  with 
any  plausibility  be  thought  to  refer  to  Petra  is  a  K.  H;. 
But  in  the  I|  passage,  a  Ch.25n,  we  only  read  of  a 
'  rock.'  nor  does  Joktheel  occur  anywhere  as  the  name 
of  an  Edomite  city  ;  Joktheel  (f.f.]  is  very  prob- 
ably connected  with  'Maacath'  or  'Jerahmeel.'  The 
misinterpretation  (for  such,  as  Kittcl  has  shown,  it  is) 
arose  partly  from  the  supposed  mention  of  the  Edom- 
ilcs,  pnrtly  from  the  comparatively  early  confusion 
between  Petra  and  Kadesh.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (0523071 
1*59)  distinctly  assert  that  Petra,  a  city  of  Arabia  in 

t  Ob's  (Tmi^H^  may,  perhapi,  be  a  cacTUpIion  of  (tt>A^«^ 
(Tandrcorifoandedt. 

»  See  Budde,  Moore,  and  cp  van  Kasuien,  MDPV,  i«9J. 
^i  W^,  Ency.  Bril.,  an.  'Petm.' 


by  Google 


RP!T.A.TTA\ni|AHT-y)Kf>TH 

Ibe  land  of  Edom,  siiniamed  joktbeel,  is  called  Rekem 
by  the  Amyhans  (so  Eus.,  but  Jer.  'Syrians').  Still, 
as  elsewhere  ihey  appeal  to  Jos.,  they  may  not  be 
speiking  here  on  their  own  authority.  Jos.  {A«l. 
iv. -17  fi)sayi  that  Petra.  the  capital  of  Arabia,  was 
callrd  apni  or  pf*iitv  from  its  founder  Rekem.  s 
itidraoile  king.  Bai  Targ.  Onk.  and  Targ.  Jon. 
apply  ofn  lo  Kadeah-*  bamea,'  Gen.  IS u  20i.  Ofn 
is  suppled  lo  be  connected  with  ^ain.  '  to  slone '  ;  it 
is  probably,  however,  as  applied  to  Kadesh.  a  corrupt 
fragrneoi  of  '  Jerahmeel.'  whilsi,  as  applied  to  Pelra.  it 
may  perhaps,  as  Welzsiein  suggests,  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  pijytia.  '  a  cleft  in  (he  roclu. ' 
WilUuuicD  iOi  CmM-a  I1B711I,  99.  n.  >)  doubu  whether 

io  ibe  Edomite  region  called  Rekem,  and  vinuklly  nieniioned 
ID  I  Ch.  1244.    The  present  writer  if  Dxiviikced.  faoweve 


;.  Palesi 


tt  of  Chronicler.  * 


Jenlyneel 

06-707  \  Buhl.  Gesck.  tUr 

6S3.^(n.is).       "t.  K.C. 


Del.  haioA.Ot 
Ed^^mttr.  34- j; ;  Killel,  UK.  on  a 
E^amiUr,  tZ/-  \  Robiiuor 

Petra  (4  ntrpa;  oj  lUrpai). 
name  to  ihe  province  Arabia  Pelrsea  (4  mo™  Uirpar 
-  —  ,  'kpa^it.  Agathemetus  |.  became  famous 
"■  ""*•  under  theNAB.4TA;ANSi7.i'.):  bul,  10  judge 
from  the  advantages  of  its  silualion.  it  was  doubtless  a 
city  or  fortress  before  Ihal  lirne.  Its  ruins  are  in  the 
deep  valley  called  Wjidy  MOsl  {from  its  connection  in 
in  Mobanunedan  legend  with  Moses),  which  is  in  the 
mountains  forming  Ihe  easiem  wall  of  the  great  valley 
between  Ihe  Dead  Sea  anH  Ihe  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  W.-Vdy 
Mnsa  lies  jusi  N.  of  the  watershed  between  Ihe  Iwo 
seas,  in  30°  19'  N.  !al.  and  35°  31'  E.  long.'  Travellers 
coming  up  the  'Arabah  usually  approach  the  ruins  from 
(he  SW.  by  a  rough  path,  panly  of  artificial  construc- 
tion.;.^ bul  the  natural  entrance  is  from  Ihe  E.  down  a 
narrow  defile  more  than  a  mile  long  called  the  SIk 
{ '  shaft ' ).     The  Sik  is  a  contraction  in  the  valley  of  a 


ising  n 


so-cailed  Fountain  of  Moses  ("Ain  MOsflf. 
between  ibe  villages  of  EljT  and  'Aireh  ( Rilmer).  Both 
these  places  are  ancient ;  the  latter  is  the  fortress  Wo- 
'aiia  of  YJkOt.*  whilst  Rljl,  mentioned  by  Edrlsi,  is  the 
'Gaiaurba  Juxtactvitatem  Peiiam'  of  the  Onomaslunn,' 
Below  ibese  and  above  the  ravine  the  characteristic 
Tock-cut  lombs  and  dwellings  of  the  Nabalieans  begin 
10  appear. 

Not  only  was  Petra  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  safe 
Borehoiise,  it  was  also  the  great  centre  of  the  Nabatasan 
caravan  trade.  It  was  the  place  where  Ihe  Gaza,  road 
branched  off  from  that  to  Bosira,  Palmyra,  and  N. 
SjtLi.  and  it  commanded  Ihe  route  from  Egypt  to 
Damascus.  From  Pelra.  too.  there  went  a  great  route 
direct  through  the  desert  lo  the  head  of  Ihe  Persian 
CulF.  Thus  Petra  became  a  centre  for  all  the  main 
lines  of  overland  trade  between  ihe  E.  and  Ihe  W, . 
and  it  was  nol  till  the  fall  of  Ihe  Nabaia^an  kingdom 
that  Palmvra  superseded  il  as  Ihe  chief  emporium  of 
N.  Arabia. 

^w  I>-;n  de  Laborde  and  Linant.  ya/agt  datu  rAratii 
Pilrit  (183a)  ;  1>UC  de  I.uynel.  i'eyage  iTeifhralian  i  /a  mer 
m,nr(,,a.);  Pi\mc<,  Vrirri  0/ lit  E^^i,,  uoffl;  Viscomi. 
iiag^s    in    Arabia    Pitrta    (i8;i);    Libhey,   PBFQ,    190a, 

V-^^'A  T.  K.c-.g.;  w.R.s.,|a. 

SEL&-HA]aiAHLEEOTH(nip'?risnr^D;  ttctpa 
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SELAH 

H  M€piC6eic&  [BAL] ;  cp  Driver's  note),  Ihe  name 
of  a  mountain  where  Saul  and  David  '  played  hide  and 
seek '  ( I  S.  1.%-Af. ).  Saul  hurries  along  on  one  side  of 
the  mountain,  thinking  to  overtake  the  unseen  David, 
and  David  on  the  other  flies  (as  he  thinks)  before  the 
unseen  Saul.  There  is  danger  of  their  coming  into 
collision,  which  is  averted  by  Ihe  news  of  an  inroad  of 
the  Philistines  ;  Saul  turns  aside  from  Ihe  chase.  The 
narrator  must  have  eiplained  S*la'-hammahlekOlh  so  as 
10  suggest  this  'hide  and  seek'  game.  Bul  neither 
■rock  of  divisions'  (EV°w),  not  ■  rock  of  escaping'  (an 
unjustifiable  rendering)  can  be  right.  Though  the 
name  is  confirmed  on  the  whole  by  the  certainly  corrupt 
form  rh-yn  (see  HflCHlLAH),  we  are  almost  driven  10 
suppose  thai  the  original  form  was  nSShO-T  p^.  '  the 
rock  of  Ihe  mihSlSlk '  (circling  dances).  Meholah,  like 
Hachilah.  may  come  from  'Jerahmeel.'  T.  K,  c. 

SELAH  (n!f9)  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  forty 
psalms,  and  three  limes  in  Habakkuk  (Bjgij)-  Mostly 
1  n.t.  ^  MT  '■  occurs  in  llw  middle  of  a  psalm  ;  but 
'^Z^^  in  four  psalms  (8  9  24  46)  also  at  the 
Kuu.  •uBiuuK  ^^  Usually  il  occurs  only  once  m  a 
psalm ;  but  there  are  tevenil  cases  of  two  Selahs,  and 
in  some  psalmi  we  find  three  (S  32  46  66  68  77  110) : 
Ps.89  actually  presents  four.  In  66™  [19]  674  [3] 
Hab,  3jo  Selah  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.  The 
accents  connect  it  closely  with  the  preceding  word  ; 
Aq. ,  Jer. ,  Tg.  also  imply  that  it  forms  part  of  the  teit. 
These  three  versions  lake  it  to  mean  ■always'  (del, 
semprr  and  jagilir.  j-cVjiS,  hut  also  tn-in).  So  Ps.  9  ij. 
1  heod.  and  AXXsf  give  del :  Quinla  tit  rain  alHyai ; 
Sella  SmrarrM.  ft.  however,  gives  aidi!^X>ui,  a  word 
of  somewhat  uncertain  signification  (Theodorel,  fiiXavt 
lurapoK^) ;  il  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  Hebrew 

\'arious  conjeclures  as  to  the  etymolc^  of  Selah  have 
been  offered  (see  Ges.  TAei.  955 :  and  the  commeniaries 
,  _  .of  DelilESch  and  Baethgen):  even  a  Greek 

^^^""Si"  (V^J'X*)  f«"  been  suggested  (Paulas 
"•*""*  Cassel ;  see  Siegfried- Siade,  Lez.).  Parisol 
{Jfnr.  mi,,  Oct.  1899)  approves  Ihe  theory  ihal  Selah 
represents  a  musical  interlude.  Briggs  suggests  thai 
when  a  section  of  a  psalm  or  a  prayer  was  used  apart 
from  its  context  in  liturgical  service  it  was  followed 
by  a  doxology.  and  that  'Selah'  divides  a  psalm  into 
sections  for  liturgical  use.'  By  an  inductive  process 
Miss  E.  Briggs  arrives  at  results  of  much  inieresl  {^/SL 
16 1-49).  These  partly  depend  on  ihe  correctness  of  the 
MT ;  but  Grimme  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  (and 
the  preseni  writer,  Che.  /"j.l*.  has  added  considerably 
10  Ihe  number)  ihe  nSo  of  MT  is  due  10  corruption  of 


*  lexlual   corruption.       In    that   c.ise   it 

becomes  plausible  lo  hold  that  n^D  is  a  corruption  of 
ialiem  (nV).  'supplement.'  or  USaliim  (c^c^).  'for 
supplementing.'  The  note  may  either  be  a  direction 
to  supplement  the  MS  at  a  defective  place  from  another 
MS,  or  an  intimation  that  an  editor  at  this  point  has 
made  an  insertion  in  Ihe  psalms.  Possibly  the  old 
Iraditional  interpretation  'always'  points  lo  a  reading 
o'rv  or  o'^p^.  which  was  itself  a  corruption  of  dV^  or 
oW^     For  tinolher  view  see  R  Jacob,  Z-^TH^ieiiS^ 
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.  10:  B.  Jacob,  .?./rH'18{ia96)i73-ia.. 
o  be  olTered  In  place  of  ihemT    We  caj 
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wonj  ;  oSr^  if*^  abovt)  might  becouiv  dm  ZarAA/ta  and  lh«n, 
fur  cDphony,  Svi^nAixa-  T.  K-  c^ 

SELED  n^P ;  aAc  ciAiA,  [B].  c-  [A],  -ei  [L]), 
b.  Nadab  b.  Shammai,  a  Jerahmeelite  ;   i  Ch.  2jo. 

8£LEIIIA8('.f..Shelemiah).  i.  tceAEMiAC  [BA]) 
'  ».  (Si&i^iam)i Knbe" ''^aii,,  RV  BalunlA. 

SELElICIAIceAeYK"*' A="134.Ti.WH;  i  Mace 
II  a).  One  of  the  four  chief  ciiies  of  nonhern  Syria 
{Ihe  others  being  Antioch  on  the  Oronies,  Apameia, 
and  Laodiceia)  which  together  were  spoken  of  as  ihe 
letrapolis  of  Seleucis  (Slrabo,  745).  They  were  Ihe 
foundalion  of  Seleuciu  Kicalor  (died  380  B.C.). 
Seleucia  lay  on  the  souihera  skins  of  ML  Coryphsiis 
(the  Pieria  of  Strabo.  751)— a  spur  of  Mt.  Arnanus' — 
separated  from  i(  by  a  ravine  (see  desoriplion  in  Pol. 
Gsg)-  The  lown  extended  to  the  sea,  and  was  sur< 
rounded  by  clifts,  except  towards  the  W,.  where  the 
site  was  more  open :  here  lay  the  mercantile  buildings 
l^tiwaptia).  The  uppw  town  could  be  reached  oniy. 
from  the  seaward  side,  by  an  artiBcial  ascent  cut  in 
the  rock  like  a  stair  (ytXi^iaicur^)-  Seleucia  was  the 
port  of  Antioch.  which  was  distant  16  m.  by  land ; 
Ihe  distance  by  tbe  Orontes,  which  fell  into  Ihe  sea 
about  5  m.  to  the  southward  of  Seleucia.  was  still  greater 
(Slratm,  751).  Being  strongly  fortified  (Strabo,  731, 
fpaiia  iiiiXoyov  «aJ  tpftrror  /3Jat)  Seleucia  was  the  key 
of  Syria  (cp  PoL  5s9|.  In  i  Macc.Ila  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  capture  of  'Seleucia  which  is  by  the 
sea'  by  Ptolemy  Philometoi  VI.  {146  B.C.).  Its 
remains  are  still  great.  In  consequence  of  the  resistance 
it  made  to  Tigranes,  the  Roman  Pompeius  declared  it  a 
free  city,  and  this  was  its  condition  in  Paul's  time  {Pliny. 
/r/V  5 18). 

Paul,  with  Barnabas,  sailed  from  Seleucia  on  his 
first  missionary  enterprise  (ActslSt),  and  lo  Seleucia  in 
all  probability  he  returned  (Acts.  1436;  for  the eipressio'n 
'  sailed  10  Antioch '  need  not  imply  a  voyage  up  the 
river  ;  cp  tbe  expression  '  sailed  away  from  Philippi ' 
in  Ac(s206}.  Probably  also  Paul's  passage  through 
Seleucia  is  implied  in  such  places  as  ActslBw.  and 
I630  (with  which  conlrasi  the  land  journey  summarised 
In  15}).  In  this  connection  it  is  inieresting  to  note 
that  two  piers  of  the  old  harbour  bear  the  names  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  whose  work  they  are  probably 


AmlochuiIlI.(l7> 
AniiochiKtV.dsL    Ai 

Anliochu.  vi.  (ij*).     D 
AntiochmVlI.ll'.s). 
Amiochui  Vlll.        D 
(I'B). 


Sekucu.  II.  (I  5). 
Scleucutlll.  ((6). 

Scl™v.(|,;).' 
SrleucuiVI.{|«). 
Trypbon  (I  ij). 


'  SeleucidsB '  is  the  gen 
of  Syria,  who  were  so  called  from  Seleucus  I.,  the 
1  fM^n  f™"*""  of  "le  monarchy.  This  empire  is 
1.  vngio.  gnuj^  ,g  35  .  „,j  kingdom  of  Ihe  Greeks  ■ 
in  I  Mace.  Ito  SiS,  and  in  Ihe  phrase  '  the  diadem  of 
Asia'  in  I  Mace.  11 13.  The  Syrian  kings  claimed  lo 
rule  over  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Alexander's  empire, 
and  10  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  every  country  from  the 
Hellespont  10  India ;  but  the  territorial  limits  were 
gradually  reduced,  (he  border-lands  of  India  being  first 

_  1  Hence  (he  lown  wai  called  IiXniins  HiifliiL  or  SiAfJ.its 
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lost,  and  then  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  effecting  Ihdr 
withdrawal  from  Seleucid  sway.  Egypl  under  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty  became  in  fact  a  standing  rival,  dis- 
puting wiih  the  Seleucidce  the  possession  of  Palestine. 
The  hold  of  the  Seieucida;  upon  Asia  Minor  was  pre- 
carious, owing  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Greek  cities  there,  and  the  rise  of  new  powers  tt.g.. 
Pergamos  and  the  Attalid  dynasty).  Here  nothing  can 
be  attempted  more  than  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
salient  features  of  the  monarchy.  Syria  was  its  intel- 
lectual ceotre ;  for  Seleucus  abandoned  his  capital  at 
Babylon  (which  was  in  truth  suitable  only  for  the 
undivided  world-wide  empire  dreamed  of  by  AlexandH-|, 
and  transferred  his  permanent  abode  to  Antioch  on  tbe 
Orontes  (see  ANTiiiCH,  2).  This  transference  also  calls 
attention  to  the  constant  sirivmg.  as  constantly  thwarted, 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  lo  become,  not  so  much  a  military, 
as  a  naval  power.  Its  wealth,  indeed,  came  from  com- 
merce, which  partly  depended  upon  command  of  the  sea. 
and  partly  also  upon  keeping  open  the  old  trade  routes 
leading  into  inner  Asia.  The  Utter  condition  was 
found  to  be  more  easily  realised  than  the  former,  for 
the  rise  of  Egypt  and  of  Rhodes,  with  other  powers. 
prevented  Ihe  rcallsatioo  of  the  designs  of  the  Syrian 
dynasty.  As  regards  its  internal  characteristics,  tbe 
Seleucid  empire  is  well  described  by  Holm  [Ui.   Hiii. 


ETl 


ttempt  to  found  in  the  E.  a  state  based  on  Greek 
views.  '  That  Seleucus  tried  to  promote  Ihe  Hellenising 
of  Asia  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander  appears  from  the  many 
cities  (about  75)  which  he  founded' :  and  the  progress 
of  Greek  life  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  eventually  Syria 
proper  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  city  communitiem 
almost  enlirdy.  It  is  precisely  through  their  continua- 
tion of  Alexander's  work  on  this  line,  of  controlling 
.^sia  by  a  policy  based  upon  a  preference  given  lo  the 
Gracco- Macedonian  civilisation,  that  the  SeleucidiB 
come  into  violent  contact  with  tbe  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  especi.iUy  in  Seleucia  on  tbe  Tigris 
that  the  Greek  life  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
centred,  10  such  an  extent  that  this  city  completely 
overshadows    the    other   Greek   communities    in   these 

Seleucus  I..  Nicator  (312-380  B.C.I,  one  of  the  best 
of  Alexander's  generals,  was  made  chiliarch  by  Perdiccas 
a   B  I  T    up""    Alexander's    death.       Perdiccas 

aiaTs^RO.  '"™^*'  ^Syf.  and  being  checked 
a^A-ion  B.O,  ^pg^  (^  jjji^  ^jj,  Ptolemy  was  murdered 
by  his  own  ofGcers,  among  them  teing  Seleucus. 
Subsequently  Babylon  was  assigned  to  Seleucus  ;  bul  be 
was  soon  compelled  10  flee  for  his  life  from  his  satrapy, 
to  avoid  Antigonus,  and  took  refuge  wiih  Ptolemy  (316 
B.C.,  cp  App.  Syr.  S3|.  In  the  *"ar  with  Antigonus 
thai  followed,  Seleucus  bore  a  distinguished  part,  at 
first  as  commander  of  Ptolemy's  fleet,  and  afterwards 
in  the  operations  in  Syria  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Gaia  (312  B.C.).  in  which  Demetrius,  ihe  son 
of  .\nligonui,  was  completely  defeated.  Seleucus  in 
consequence  with  a  small  force  recovered  his  salrapy, 
and  the  era  of  the  Seleucids  dated  from  the  capture  of 
Babylon  (isl  Oct.  312  B.C}. 
"The  career  of  Seleucus  ij  very  obtcure  during  the  ten  yeara 


record  of  that  peace  m 
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juccssful  campaigns  h 


In  306  B.C,  Seleucus  followed  the  example  of  Antig- 
mus  and  Demetrius  in  adopting  ihe  title  of  'king'  : 
ind  from  that  date  his  coins  are  so  inscribed,  whilst 
Alexander's  Ivpes  are  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of 
lew  devic,     '       "  
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an  emblem  of  divine  strenglh.  probably  also  bearing 
BllusioD  lo  the  siorj'  lold  by  Appiiui  {Sj/f.  57) ;  as  an 
adjunct  symbol  in  ibe  field  occurs  an  anchor,  Ihe  badge 
of  tbefeniUy(cp  Justin,  15i). 

When  Ptolemy  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  again 
combined  sigainst  Aniigonua,  Seleucus  also  joined  the 
coalilioD,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  winning  the 
decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  in  which  Antigonus  fell  (301 
B.C. ).  Seleucus  consequently  received  a  great  extension 
of  leiritoiy — all  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  as  for  as  Phrygi: 
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kings  of  Asia  {e.g. ,  1  Mace, 
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reigned  over  the  largest  kingdom  that  had 
been  carved  out  of  Alexandi^r's  empire.  The  direct 
government  oF  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Aniiocbus.  In  a8i  B.C.,  by  the 
defeat  of  king  Lysimachus  at  Korupedion  in  Phrj'gia, 
Seleucus  became  heir  by  gage  of  battle  10  the  crowns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  appeais  to  have  Intended 
to  hand  over  his  Asiatic  posstasions  lo  his  son,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  (he  was  now  about 
seventy -(wo  years  old)  as  ruler  of  his  native  country, 
Mac«ilonia.  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  absent- 
He  set  out  for  Europe,  but  was  murdered  at  Lysiniachia 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eiiled  elder  son  of  Ptolemy  I. 
Ceraunus  look  possession  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  ; 
Aniiocbus  succeeded  lo  his  father's  Asiatic  sovereignly. 


vpfcad  of  Hfllenic  dviliuuiDn  (hrDueh  his  don 
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h  is  known  of  Ihe  reign  of  his  successor. 
Aniiocbus  1..  Soter  (aBi-afii  B.C. J.  It  was  occupied 
.    .   „    , ,  partly  with  attempts  10  assert  himself 

CTovn.  and  partly  in  endeavours  10  render  efTeclive  the 
Syrian  rule  over  Ciclesyria.  as  againsi  the  cUiims  of 
Egvpl  to  those  terniories  (the  so-called  First  Syrian 
War).'  In  Asia  Minor  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Bilhynians,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  by 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pei^amum.  towards  i" 
The  intermediaie  years  show  him  engaL 
with  Ihe  Gauls  who  poured  into  Asia  Minor  (377  B.C.) 
and  foimded  the  state  of  Galatia  (see  GalaTIa,  %i).  He 
»onavicioryoverihem(App.A>r.  65),andinconsequence 
assumed,  or  was  pven,  the  honourable  lille  of  Soier 
('Saviour')  and  a  festival  was  founded  in  his  honour.' 

In  161  B.C.  Antlochus  wu  killed  in  bailie  by  a  Gaul  (Cell) ; 
bui  whether  he  wat  aciually  then  lighling  the  Celtic  invnden  is 
duublftll.  He  Menu  10  have  beea  a  brave  and  eneigeiic  prince  ; 
history  knows  nothing  la  his  discredil*  and  be  deserves  praiK 
for  hi*  atlefppu  10  carry  on  his  father's  Greruing  policy  by 

Antiochus  II.,  Thcos  (a6i-s45  B.C.),  son  of  the 
,    .    ,,     , piecedine    and     Stratonice,     married 

Tm^^f  ^'"   '^"«'""  °'  ^""""'^  '■ 

(«l-a«B.Q).    byanoUierwife(PolyiEn.  85=). 

aflarrs  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  thvouriles,  ihai  he  wayed  war 
in  llince.  that  he  earned  his  surname  by  liberating  Ihe  Milr^ans 
from  Ihetr  DTant  Tlmarchus,  and  that  fie  was  geneially  populai 
u  Ibe  rili«  of  Ionia '  (Holm.  tf.  ell.  4  iKX 

Of  Ihe  second  Syrian  war  which  he  waged  mth 
Plolemy  Philadelphus,  we  know  lillle.  This  led  in- 
directly 10  his  denlh  :  for  lo  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
Plolemy  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  10 
Antiochus,  who  put  away  Laodice.  After  a  lime, 
however.    Antiochus   changed   his   mind   and    recalled 

1  Alluded  to  only  in  Paul.  i.  T  v 

Hicks,  Maxua/,  no.  165,  with  iwies  dierelo  added'. 


SBLBUCID^ 
Laodice.  who  immediately  poisoned  him  and  murdered 
Berenice  and  her  infant  son,  and  her  own  son  ascended 
Ihe  vacant  Uirone.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
lliat  this  dark  history  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptian 
partiians  of  Berenice,  and  thai  Antiochus  really  died  a 
natural  death.  According  lo  Ihe  traditional  inlerprela' 
lion,  Dan.  116  refers  10  Ibis  king  (Jerome,  in  Iec.)\  but 
the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Daniel,  g  6/ ). 

Seleucus   II.,    Callinicus'    (346-136    B.C.),   ttas  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  first  wife.  Laodice 
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(BM-aaB  B.o.>  ^^^  Piolemy  III.  Euergeles,  who  ir 
vaded  Syria  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice 
(ihe  third  Syrian  War).  This  war  is  as  mysterious  in 
its  course  and  results  as  the  two  previous  conflicts 
between  Egypt  and  Syria.  Ptolemy,  we  learn,  drove 
Seleucus  beyond  the  Taurus,  captured  Anlioch.  made 
himself  master  of  Syria  and  Pbcenicia.  and  penetrated 
even  beyond  the  Euphrales  ;  the  Egyptian  successes  are 
sketched  in  even  more  exlravaganl  terms,  which  make 
Ihem  taniamouni  10  the  recovery  of  all  Alexander's 
empire."  Seleucus  summoned  lo  his  aid  his  younger 
brother  Antiochus  Hiera.v,  promising  him  the  regency  of 
Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy  was  indeed  obliged  to  consent  to 
a  peace  ;  but  Seleucus  soon  found  himself  at  war  with 
his  own  brother  (Justin.  2:i).  Antiochus  was  ai  lirst 
victorious,  with  the  help  of  the  Galalai  (Celts) ;  but  they 
deserted  him,  and  when  their  co-operation  vn;s  again 
bought,  boih  Ihey  and  Antiochus  suflclred  repeated  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  Aitalus  of  Pergamum,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  strife  between  ihe  two  brothers  to 
strenglhen  his  own  position  in  Asia  Minor,  Aulioclius 
Hierax  was  at  last  driven  from  the  country  into  Egypt ; 
but  Plolemy  imprisoned  him,  and  when  he  escaped  he 
was  slain  by  brigands  (337  ac,  Jusiin.aTj). 

Seleucus  apparenily  owed  bit  title  Callinicii^  lo  an  nslem 
uDediiion  in  which  be  nnquiihed  Anaces  of  PaiihialStnlw, 
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In  336  B.C.  Seleucus  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  bis 

Soter  (336-333  B.C.), 
uccessor  of  Seleucus  II.      He 

a  <>.i«.«..TTT  '""au™  Asia  Minor  in  order  l< 

(aaMW  B.O.).  Sula"d  energetic  r. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  murdered  byoni 
Gaul  named  Apalurius  {Polyb.448). 
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^-"-^  minister  Hermeas.      The  condition  o 

Egypt,  then  governed  by  Ptolemy  IV'.  Philopator,  a  weal 
and  vicious  monarch,  invited  attack.  A  rebellion  ii 
Persis  and  Media  weakened  the  blow ;  but  when  tha 
had  been  put  down,  and  the  king  had  freed  himscl 
from  the  evil  influence  of  Hermeas  by  executing  bin 
(Pol.  656}  the  war  with  Egypt  was  resumed.     At  firs 

1  He  was  also  called  P<uon.  the  Bearded,  fiom  his  hahii  c 
wearinz  a  beard,  which,  like  Demetrius  II,,  Ibe  only  oihe 
bearded  kbie  of  Syria,  he  probably  adopted  d'lTiDE  his  vjjoun 
in  Panhia  (cp  Head,_  Hhi.  JVukih.  639). 


ule  inscription  preserved  by  Cosmas  Ir 
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Led  all  before  him.  and  made  himself 
maaier  uf  Ph<enicia  and  the  lerrilory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  (PoL56B/).  and  wintered  in  Pioleniais.  In 
the  following  year,  howeier,  he  was  ulierly  defeated  at 
Kaphia,  the  tndbt  southerly  Syrian  city  (317  B.C,),  and 
compelled  lo  cede  lo  Egypt  all  Ccelesj-tia  and  Phsnicia. 
tn  the  meamime  Achieus  hnd  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  il  cost  a  two  years'  warfare 
round  Sardis  to  overcome  him  (Pol.7is/). 

Then  followed  an  expedition  to  the  eisl.  in  which 
Parlhia  and  Bactria  were  invaded ;  these  successes 
gained  iheldng  his  surname  (309  b.c.  |,  When  Holemy 
Philopaior  died  and  Ploleniy  V.  Epiphanes  ascended  the 
throne  (304  B.C.).  Aniiochus  III.  combined  vrilh  Philip 
V.  king  of  Macedonia,  for  the  partition  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom  (Livy.31  M  ;  Pol.  15k).  In  pursuance  of  the 
scheme  Andodius  invaded  Cielesyria  and  Phtenicia. 
and  overran  Palestine  (Jos.  ^ nl.  xii.  3  3]  :  and  though  a 
diverHoii  caused  by  Allalus  of  Pergnmum  enabled  the 
Kgyplians  lo  reoccupy  Palestine,  they  were  defeated 
(198  II.C.I  by  Aniiochus  himself  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  Jerusalem  itself 
fell  into  (he  hands  of  Aniiochus  (Pol,  I639).  A  peace 
was  concluded  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Epiphanes 
should  many  Aniiochus'  daughter.  Oeopatra,  who 
should  receive  Ccelesyria,  Phcenicia.  and  Palestine 
as  her  dowry  {on  this  peace,  see  Holm.  o^.  I'l/.  4339. 
and  note  00  p.  368).  Antiochus  Ihen  commenced 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  view  ol  recovering  the 
Greek  cities  there  as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  those 
of  the  S.  and  W.  coasts,  which  had  long  been  reckoned 
to  belong  lo  Egypt,  bul  bad  recently  been  occupied  by 
Philip  under  the  terms  of  the  secret  alliance  with  Syria 
above- menltoned.'  The  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  Romans 
at  CynoscephalGe  brought  Antiochus  also  face  to  face 
with  Ihe  power  of  Rome  (197  n.c. ). 

Aniiochus  claimed  not  only  sovereignly  over  the 
cities  of  Asia,  but  the  throne  of  Thrace  also,  in  virtue 
of  the  victory  of  Seleucus  over  Lysitnachus  a  century 
before  him.  The  tension  between  him  and  Rome  was 
increased  when  Hannibal,  a  fugitive  from  Canhage. 
sought  asylum  al  the  Syrian  court  (App.  Sj'r.  4). 
After  long  negolialions  war  was  declared  between  the 
two  powers  in  igi  B.C.  The  decisive  battle  look  place 
in  the  autumn  of  190  B.C.  al  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus, 
and  the  motley  hosi  of  Antiochus  was  utterly  defeated  : 
Ihe  Roman  legions  were  never  actually  called  upon,  and 
Ihe  victory  which  gave  them  a  (bird  continent  cost  but 
34  horsemen  and  300  lis^i  infantry  {Momms,  f/ii/.  0/ 
Rome.  ET,  1881,  2j7o/}.*  Allusion  is  made  to 
these  events  in  Dan.  11 10.  and  i  Mace.  1 10  86/  (see 
Antiochus,  i).  Aniiochus  was  compelled  to  renounce 
all  his  conquests  N.  of  Ihe  Taurus  range,  which  bad  in 
fact  always  been  the  boundary  of  effective  Syrian  power 
in  this  direction  ( Pol.  21 1; :  Diod.  Sic.  29 10  :  Livy,  37  ts). 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat  and  loss  of  prestige 
Armenia  fell  away  from  the  Syrian  empire  (Strabo, 
526).  In  1B7  B.C,  Antiochus  himself,  marching  into 
Elymais,  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Persian  Gulf,  in  order  to 
plunder  a  temple  of  Bel  10  replenish  his  Ireasuiy  ex- 
hausted by  the  enormous  war  indemnity,  was  slain  by 
Ihe  natives  of  the  dislrici  (Slmbo.  744). 

Seleucus  IV..  Philopaior  (187-175  B.C.),  son  and 
'  ■  liochus  the  Great,  came  lo  the  throne  in 
,  difficult  limes,  when  Armenia  had 
(!■»  iM  B  c  1  ■  already  revoltisl  and  the  prestige  of  his 
(187-178  B.C).  ^^^,^  ^^  dimmed.  The  power  of 
Rome  also  overshadowed  Ihe  Easi.  and  freedom  of 
policy  was  almost  impossible.      Thus  he  was  compelled 

1  It  wafl  protnbly  at  ihi^  period,  or  perhapA  eaTlier,  Ih4I 
Aniiochuv  KnE  auDu  Jewish  fanilin  frorn  MFMpotamia  into  the 

^  *  With  Ihe  day  of  Mntmem  Aua  waa  craMd  from  the  liM  of 
great  «ai« ;  and  niver  peihaps  did  a  priat  pnwet  fnll  u 
rapidly,  so  itiorouichly.  ami  «<>  ienaminioii^y  a»  ihe  kinpjoni  of 
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to  forego  the  opportunity  of  interfering  bej'ond  Mt. 
Taurus,  in  assbting  Phamacesof  Ponlus  against  Eumencs 
of  Pergamum(i79  B.C..  see  Diod.  Sic.ay.^).  Yei  be 
concluded  a  treaiy  of  alliance  with  E^seus  o(  Macedonia. 
Wiih  Egypt  he  lived  outwardly  al  peace,  though  his 
minbler  HeleudoRUs  (y.i'.}  interfere  in  the  affairrt  of 
Palestine.  One  ApoLtA)NiL£(a),  son  of  Thraseas.  beiDg 
governor  (arpoT-iTVot)  of  Ctelesyria  and  Phoenicia, 
induced  Ihe  king  to  send  Heliodorus  his  chancellor 
('  treasurer,'  W)  to  plunder  Ihe  lemple  of  Jurusalein. 

baffled,  are  reliiitd  in  1  nKct  Siyl  <cp  1  Macc.li/,  *ber« 
the  atmnpi  is  aichbed  10  Apolloniu>  >iimKir).    In  175  B.C. 

PrrgAmuin  (Appiaa,  Syr.  45 ;  Ijvy,  II 14). 

Seleucus  IV.  left  two  children,  Demetrius,  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  throne  (see  Sit),  and  Laodice. 

Antiochus  IV..  Epiphanes'  (175-164  B.C.).  was  the 

son  of  Antiochus   III.  and  Laodice  (daughter  of  Ihe 

S.  AntlMhtu  ^^'"f  l;"B/I;'hTida.es  II,).      Afia- 

TV  «TKiu    "^^   I'a"'"   °f   Magnesia   be   had   been 

iat  sent  to  Rome  as  hostage  (Appian.  Syr. 

•"  39).      At   Rome  he  remained  nearly 

fourteen  years,  and  then  Seleucus  IV-  who  w'as  on  ilw 

Syrian  throne  secured  his  exchange  for  the  heir  apparent. 

Demetrius  (Appian,  Syr.  45  ;  cp  Justin,  343). 

On  his  way  homv  Aniiochus  visited  Athens,  and  displayed  hU 
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n  (Pol. 


and   pbccd  a  golden 


theatre  (Pans.v- 124)-  He  presented  gifts  10  tlM  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  ihuse  of  .\pi>lJo  ai  Delphi  and  Delos, 
as  well  as  .0  many  Creek  cities  -  Rhodes,  Cyricus,  Tegea 
'-healre),  andMegalapnlisfcnrnHbulioniawalU).  Hisfavourite 
jli  was  that  of  Ol^piaji  Zeus  <cp  Mauuisi),  10  whom  he 

liidias  for  Oljinpia.*    It  was  hl^  thorough-going  progiammc 


U  (Tsc. 
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WhUe  he  lingered  ir 
of  the  murder  of  Seleucus  iV.  by  Heliodorus  and.  being 
supported  by  the  king  of  Pergamum,  he  espelled  Ihe 
usurper,  and  gained  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Appian.  Syr.  45  ;  cp  Krankel. 
Inscr.  of  Ptrgamon,  1  ifc> ;  1  Maec.  1 10).  He  showed 
himself  soon  even  more  enterprising  ihan  his  father. 
For  the  death  of  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Ihe  widow  of 
Ptolemy  V,  EpijAanes  (173  RCt.  opened  Ihe  whole 
question  of  the  ownership  of  Ccelesyria.  which  Ihe 
Egyptians  claimed  as  the  dowry  of  the  dead  queen  (Pol- 
27i9>.  wherc-is  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  lhatcountr}'(l*ol.  28»).  Aniiochus 
forestalled  the  Egyptian  attack  (a  Mace.  in).  Al  Ihe 
end  of  171  B.C.  the  contending  powers  came  into 
decisive  conflict  on  the  Egyptian  fronlier  between  Mt. 
Cosius  and  Pelusium  (1  Macc.lij).  The  Egyptians 
were  utterly  defeated.  Aniiochus  even  secured  the 
person  of  the  young  king  Piolemy  Philomeior,  and  was 
himself  crowned  king  of  Egypt  at  Memphis.  There 
Seleucid  pnrly  among  the  Egyptians  themselves 
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but 


upon 


(i  Mace.  Im/)  the  n.itional  party  in  Aleitandria  rose 
and  placed  the  young  Ptolemy  Physcon  upon  the  throne 
of  ERipl.      Antiochus  therefore  invaded  Egvpi  a 
lime  ("a  Mace.  5 1  :  Pol.  28 19),  nominallv  at  firsl 
interests  of  Philomeior.*     He  demanded  the  ce< 


'Em^rrfi.   Nui}^bpat,  and  Ofoc-     Cp  Jos.  AHt.n" 

s™£"figu?;  of  Zeus  Nicephorus  enlhroned  appe; 
of  hi'  .-aim  in  place  of  Ihat  of  Apollo.  He  seems  1 
cldcred  himself  a  manifolgiion  of  Zeus  :  and  peihai 
Epiphanes  reaUy  means  that.     On  some  of  hu  COI 


iinates  wilh  faim. 
The  wan  of  Ai 
1  it  is  doublfnl  w 


Dchus  IV.  wilh  EKypt  are 
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Pelusium  and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  was  now 
practically  his  through  the  treachery  of  Ptolemy  Macron 
(a  Mace  IO13).  Antiochus'  victorious  career  in  Egypt 
caiTie  (o  an  abnipl  ending.  For  at  this  moment  the 
Roman  victory  at  P)-dna  (168  B.C.)  changed  Ihe  whole 
laxx  of  afiairs  in  the  East, 
Poptliufi    I^nu, 


chiu  i^al"d^'^ 


wiibin 
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dicidalthi' 


A  in  the  war  juH  wagvd  by  PerHUA. 
1  tbe  war  retfardin^  Coclcsyna  a  final 
rlier  power;  but  it  h  a  aicnificant 
I  between  Ihe  Iwo  kingdoms,  Ibal  in 
s,  in  (he  latter  the  abrupt  lanEunffe  of 


of  Egypt,  s 


1  hia  return  to  Syria  after  finding  the  priie 
early  within  his  grasp,  thus  forever  snatched 
.1  Antiochus  commilted  those  outrages  in 
Palesline  which  earned  bim  Ihe  undying  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  which  he  b  pilloried  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Maccaheea  as  the  very  personification  of  impiety. 
Already  opon  his  lirsl  return,  in  170  B.C..  he  had 
captured  Jerusalem,  slain  and  enslaved  ihousands  of 
Jews,  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  despoiled  Ifae 
temple  ( I  Mace.  1 »/  aMacc.Sti/;  seeANTIOCHUSa, 
jAMj.v,  Menci.ai;s).  Now  the  king  delermined  to 
carry  through  the  Hellenisation  of  Palestine.  A  royal 
edict  made  Ihe  practice  of  Jevrish  rites  punishable  by 
death  ;  the  temple  was  dwlicated  10  teas  Olympios 
I16SB.C  See  I  Macclti/,  aMacc.8i/|."  These 
persecutions  led  to  the  revoli  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
outbreak  of  Malialhias  al  Mixlin  (167  B.C.)  seems  to 
have  attracted  little  attention  at  the  capital.  It  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Maltathins  and  the  assumption  of 
leadership  of  the  movemenl  by  his  son  Judas  (166  B.  c, ), 
who  defeated  several  detachments  (thai  of  ApoEloniiis, 
1  Macc.Sio:  thai  of  Seron,  i  Mace,  3 13),  thai  'his 
name  came  near  even  unto  the  king,'  and  energetic 
measures  were  talcen  10  suppress  the  insurrection 
{i  Mace  3ir)>  The  general  conduct  of  the  operations 
was  entrusted  to  LvsiAS  (i-V.),  'an  honourable  man. 
and  one  of  the  seed  royal"  (i  Mace.  Sja);  but  the 
tictories  of  Judas  at  Emmaus  and  Beth-iur  secured  Ihe 
practical  evacuation  of  the  country,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  the  puriAration  and  rededicalion  of  the  Temple 
(i  Maoil36/.  aMacelOi/l-  Antiochus  was  unable 
apparently  to  direct  upon  Judea  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  before  which  Ihe  Jewish  national  parly  must 
urtdoubledly  have  succumbed.  He  was  engaged 
beyorkd  the  Euphrates  (i  Mace.  3  37),  not,  as  the  Jewish 
narrative  puts  it.  to  '  take  the  tributes  of  the  countries, 
and  to  gather  much  money'  {i  MaccSji),  but  more 
probably  in  safe-guarding  his  frontiers  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Ihe  Parlhians  (cp  Tac.  Hisi.5t:  'rei 
Antiochus  demere  superstilionem  et  mores  Gracorum 
dare  adnisus.  quominus  ta^errimam  genlem  in  meUus 
mntarel,  Parthorum  bello  prohibitus  est '). 

An™ili"inELVjiAis((i.i.^™'l™"SAN'EA).''AnlioehiB'^<dof 
divaw  at  Tabv  in  Vma, :  Mme  uid  that  he  died  mad  CPd. 

ofl'Mace.  Bi'/lnd  iMacc.Si/  are'muliaillv"™!^!!™ 
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Wilcken.t.n  'Aniiochni'in  Pauty'sff«/M»c.,ed. WiuowaX 
or  onhr  two  (» i  Mace.  S  i :  s«  Mahaffy,  Emp.  tfikt  Ptnltmia, 
J3« /i     His  uiorpalion  of  Ekj™  wm  oiarked  hy  the  Seleocid 

1   Perhapi  die  unge  oulbieak  at  Jeruulcrn  upon  ihe  second 

ponsiDie  ror  tne  delay  and  failore  of  hu 
u  Mahaffy  auggeats,  op-  cit.  541. 


BBLBUOID^ 

Antiochus  v.,   Eupalor   (i64-t63   B.C.),  sim  of  the 
preceding,  was  either  nine  or  eleven  years  old  al  his 

V  (IM-iaa      C*r.  1553),        In    166    a.c.    Antiochus 
B  r?i  Epiphanes,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 

*■''■'■  to  the  easi,  appointed  Lysias    '  to  be 

over  the  affairs  of  the  king  from  the  river  Euphrates 
unto  Ihe  borders  of  Eg}'pl,  and  to  tiring  up  his  son 
Antiochus.  until  he  came  again'  (i  Macc.Sji/):  see 
LvsiAS.  On  the  dealh  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Lysias 
declared  Antiochus  his  son  king,  wilh  the  title  Eupator, 
■on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his  father*  (iMacc.817: 
cp  Appian,  Syr.  46).  The  young  king  and  his  guardian 
then  led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  citadel  was  hard  pressed  by  Judas  Maccabasus. 
The  armies  met  al  Belh-iacharias,  near  Beth-zur,  and 
Judas  was  defealed  and  his  brother  Eicazar  slain 
(iMaccSiB/.,  Jos.  ^B/.iiLS*;  but  aMaedS.S^. 
representing  the  Jews  as  viciorious.  is  clearly  unhis- 
totical).  The  victory  of  Antiochus  enabled  him  to 
invest  Jerusalem  (t  Mace.  S4S/),  and  famine  was  already 
doing  its  work  when  the  king's  troops  were  recalled  by 
Ihe  news  thai  Philip,  Ihe  foster-brother  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  {3  Mace.  939),  was  approaching  Anlioch 
with  an  army  {1  Macc.fljs/.).  Philip  had,  in  fact, 
been  appointed  by  the  dying  Epiphanes  as  guardian  of 
Ihe  young  Antiochus  (iMacc,  6;s).  Peace  was  made 
with  the  Jews  on  the  terms  that  'they  shall  walk  after 
aforetime '  ( 1  Mace  6  59  :  a  Mace. 
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of  the  city  and  imprisoned  ihe  high  priest 
(1  Mace.  96a,  Jos.  Ant,  xii.87).  Returning  to  Syria, 
he  found  no  difliculiy  in  eipelling  Philip  from  Antioch 
(iMaccSfij).  In  i6a  B.C.  Antiochus  himself  was 
betrayed,  along  with  Lysias,  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Seleucus.  and  rightful  heir  to  the  Syrian 
Ihrone,  and  was  by  him  put  to  death  (iMacc.  7>y^i 
H./.,  Polyb.Sl.9/-.  Jos.  ^it(,  lii.  10./). 


a  of  Seleucus 
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Demetrius  I..  Soli 
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After  putting  10  death  Antiochus  V.  and  Lysias  (see 
above),  the  lirsl  object  of  Demetrius  was  (o  gain  the 
recognition  of  Ihe  senate  (Polyb.32i/,  Dlod.31>9). 
It  was  only  after  a  long  lime  that  he  gained  the  grudg- 
ing and  half-heaned  recognition  he  sought.  Timar- 
chus,  who  imder  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been  satrap 
of  Babylon  (.Appian,  Syr,  47),  revolted,  and  declared 
himself  king,  and  ruled  Bal^lon  with  an  iron  hand. 
Him  Demetrius  put  down,  being  given  for  this  service 
his  title  Soter  ( '  Saviour ")  by  Ihe  grateful  Babylonians. 
The  relations  of  Demetrius  with  the  Jens  are  sufficiently 
set  forth  elsewhere  (Dbmethius,  1,  and  in  the  references 

The  foreign  policy  of  Demetrius  was  not  skilful ; 
indeed  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  object  al  which  he  aimed. 
First,  he  attempted  to  get  his  sister  Ijiodice,  the  «idow 
of  Perseus,  married  to  Ariaralhes  V.  of  Cappadocl.i, 
possibly  in  order  to  form  an  anti-Roman  leagiie  in  the 
east.      Failing  in  this,  he  married  her  himself,  and  ii 


venge  e 
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throne  in  the  person  of  Orophernes,  brother  of  Ariaralhes 
(Polyb.  3254)-  The  only  result  was  to  raise  against 
Demetrius  Ihe  enmity  of  both  Rome  and  Attains  of 
Pergamum  (Polyb.  Ss).  Atlalus  II.  in  return  supported 
the  claims  of  a  pretender,  Alexander  Bala,  or  Balas.  to 
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a)  made  himseir 


"ve^drVnl^  the  tnedia^  ™^ti  Wst'cPolyS^Ss"  ™''ln 
wWiiLon  to  ihis,  an  atKmpl  to  secure  the  island  of  Cypriu  b>- 

tbE  ho'^ILiy  irf  Ptolemy  Phnonieio"cPolyb.  83  ^>!^m"ragfi 

iSSu^  10  TKO^dki'Sie  im'^IS'll^der  (PolyK'ia^  ^ 
wu  alio  suppoiud  by  Aiialui  Ailaialhu  and  Piokmy  Phils- 
melDT.     Conaei^uehtly,  in  1^3  B.C-,  ALeyander  appeared  with  an 

Both  Demetrius  and  Alexander  made  bids  for  Ihe 
favour  of  Ihe  Jews,  who  were  now  under  Jonathan 
(i  Mace,  10 1/),  The  king  recalled  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  [on-ns  except  Jerusalem  and  Beth-iur.  and  gave 
Joaalhao  power  lo  raise  an  army  and  lo  liberate  the 
hostages.  The  various  taxes  and  royal  claims  upon  the 
Jews  were  also  remitted  (see  the  instructive  list  given  in 
Jos.  ^fl/.iiii.  2a/).'  The  impostor,  however,  was 
more  successful  in  appealing  lo  Jonathan's  personal 
ambition,  nominating  him  bigh-priesi,  and  sending  him 
Ihe  insignia  of  royally,  with  the  tide  of  '  king's  friend ' 
(cp  Friend).  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  150 
B.C.,  and  Demetrius  fighting  heroically  was  slain 
(Justin,  35.,  PolybSs.  Jos.  ^B/.  xiii.24).  In  spite 
of  (he  fragmentary  and  obscure  character  of  the  record, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  this  Demetrius  was  not  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  {v.  Gutschmid, 
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Demetrius  II.,  Nicator  (145-139  and  lag 
[he  elder  of  Ihe  two  sons  of  Demetrius  I. ,  hac 
.    father    for    pro 
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■'"  there  for  some  years  in  exile  until  he 
became  aware  that  the  usurper  had  forfeiled  the  goodwill 
of  his  subjects  by  his  negligence  of  stale  affairs  and  his 
self-indulgence  (Livy,  Efii.  50).  In  147  B.C.  he  landed 
on  the  Ciliclaa  coast  with  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(i  Mace,  IO67).  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  had  given 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  Thea  ('one  of  the  most 
impudent  women  piiiduced  by  the  Ptolemy  line,  which 
had  no  lack   of  such  characters,'    Holm,    Gri.   Hill. 


...wf  had  altemplc..  .-^  ...-^- ^.  --  — , , 

as  probably  the  desire  to  lalte  advantage  of  the  inteatin 
l    least    Palestine    and    Calesyiia    (1  Maci 
'\  Ptolem] 
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According  10  Josephus  l,Ani.xm.\^/.\  Ptolemy  actually  at 

dHTersV  On  thii  Episode,  >HMabany,£iii/.^(A</>/0f(ni», 
364/ 

The  opportune  death  of  the  %yptian  king  on  the 
third  day  after  he  had  gaicd  upon  the  severed  head  of 
Alexander  Balas,  removed  a  formidable  rival  from  the 
path  of  Denielrius  (i  Mace.  Ili8 ;  was  he  murdered? 
Sirabo.  751,  says  that  he  died  from  a  wound  receii*ed 
in  the  tratlle  on  the  CEnoparas,  near  Aniioch,  fighting 
against  Alexander),  Having  thus  won  back  bis  father's 
kingdom  by  arms  he  received  the  tide  Nicator  { '  Con- 
queror' ;  Appian,  Syr.  67,  liit  riBor  ToO  -y^i-otit  irtpa 
n«iiffot).'  The  entire  country,  in  fact,  had  rallied  lo 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Judica,  where  the  ambitious 
Jonathan  had  inflicted  defeat  upon  his  adherent  Apol- 
(onius,  governor  of  Ccelesyria  (i  Mace.  10«»  / ). 
Denielrius  was,  indeed,  fain  to  purchase  the  acquiescence 
of  Jon:ithan  by  coiilirming  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  taxes  (i  Mace,  ll»/.),  and 
the  surrender  to  Jiid--ea  of  three  Samarian  districts. 

When  peace  was  ossured   Demetrius  disbanded  the 


1  See  the  remarks  of  MahalTy.  f.mf.  sfiki  Ptelimlis,  181 
1  On  his  coins  he  also  calls  bimselTTheot  and  Fkiladelphc 
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native  troops  and  retained  only  his  Cretan  it 
This  led  10  risings  in  Antioch,  which  were  put  down  by 
the  mercenaries  with  the  aid  of  3000  Jewish  troops  sent 
by  Jonathan.  Confiscations  and  executions  alienated 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  (i  Mace.  11  jB/,).  This 
emboldened  one  Diodotus,  a  native  of  Kasiana.  brought 
up  at  Apamea  on  ibe  Oronies  (Sirabo.  75a  ;  cp  id. 
66B],  to  declare  a  young  son  of  Alexander  ada  king  as 
Antioehus  VI.  Dionysus.'  This  was  in  145  B.C,  'Oie 
Jews  profited  by  this  revolt,  for  Demetrius  had  not 
redeemed  his  promises  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
Judxa  The  disbanded  troops  also  rallied  10  the 
standard  of  his  rival,  and  Demetrius  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Antioch  and  to  retire  10  Seleucia  (Livy,  £/(/. 
js)  or  to  Cihcia  (so  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  S4).  Jonathan  and 
his  brother  Simon  mastered  all  soulbem  Syria  (for  the 
details  of  the  operations,  sec  i  Mace,  1 1 6c/ ). 

along  with  Cillcia  and  ihe  eastern  provinces  generally.*  so 
the  young  .Antioehus  never  ruled 
'  m  a   small    part    of 


Syri: 


IS.AstloeliaiVI.  , 
(i*s-i4a  B.a) 

"^  S?^?     ""   *"'*'    ^    t"*  "*'^   murdered    by 
'  ■'■     Diodotus,   who  usurped  the  throne 

under  the  name  of  Tryphon. 
The  date  is  disputed  I  probabljr  il         '  ..... 


ioJo«phusMW.xii 
|d  afitr  Ihe  capture  1 


I  Mace.  IS 


The  usurper  made  himself  detested  for  his  cruelties. 
Chiefly  he  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  Jews,  and 
earned  their  active  haired,  by  the  capture  and  execution 
of  Jonathan  when  be  had  all  but  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  (i  Mace.  1239/). 

The  three  or  four  years  of  Ihe  reign  of  Tryphon  are 
almost  destitute  of  incident,  save  for  a  few  isolated 
notices.      His  headquarters  seem  to  have  been  at  Cora- 


Aspera, 


robbers' 


cipitous  crag  by  the  sea.  Strabo  (663;  attributes  10 
him  Ihe  rise  of  the  piratical  power  in  Cilicia,  which 
afterwards  attained  such  extraordinary  dimensions. 
The  generals  of  Demetrius,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Coile- 
syria  at  least,  retained  their  ground  before  those  of 
Tryphon,  whilst  Simon,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Jews  (iMaec.  138),  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Demetritis,  who  granted  all  his 
demands,  including  even  exemption  from  tribute 
(iMacclSsfi/),  Though  the  Jews  thus  did  not  gain 
absolute  independence,  but  had  still  10  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Syrian  kings,  they  adopled  a  new  era. 
and  Simon  ruled  as  ethnarch,  or  vassal  prince  { 1  Mace 
184./;  cp  Justin,  36. i). 

Al  Ibis  moment  the  attention  of  Demelniu  was  diverted  to 
Babylonia,  where  he  had  to  face  a  new  peril,    Miibridatei  1.  oT 

,.   _         ._,       Panhia,' after  displaying  his  power  in  the 

1*.  Demetlini  e.,  had  conquered  Media  (14?  a-t),  and 
Iw  PirthlA      even  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  two  years  latei, 

/ma  1  ga  vtr.\    The  Jiabylonians  appuled   for  assistance. 

(18S-iaB  B.C.).  i,^„riJ„„  jolneffb7<he  Persians,  Ely- 
Dixans,  and  Baclrians;  hut  in  139  B.C.  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Ibe  PaithiauL  and  carried  ahoui  tbrcwgh 

Appian,  i>»-.  67.    The  actual  capture  was'  due  to  treachery).' 

given  the  km^'i  daugbier  KhodoEune  to  wife.  Prohably  the 
realised  had  not  MithridBtes  himself  died,  and  been  succeeded 


nscr.  ftom  Babylon  in  ZriUckr, /,  >jjjt.8iio,  >od 
m  Paphasui/»ni.  sf  HtHtnie  SHuliii,  H  (tt»^  lyi. 
ridaie^  I.  reiitned  174-136  B.C.  Hecalls bimielfon  hi* 
If  He'"™' the  mMt  c™SderaSf  ""Se  P^hui 
I  ibis  cimimslaDce  he  was  called  mockingly  Seripidea 
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by  Pbtaala  II.  u  Anuxi  Philinmor  Epiphnnes  Philtaelloi 
(fei^Dnl    13^137   B.C.X      ll  smncJ  >icLler  to   this  monarch  (o 

WhiLsl  Demeirius  was  a  captive  in  Ihe  hands  of  the 
Pailhiaiii  {see  above,  %  14)  his  younger  lirother  Aniio- 

ia    •.jj.  1 shis  Sideies,  who  owed  his  surname  to 

■5irSSS«  the  fact  tha,  h«  had  heen  brouehl  up  al 
(IM-'lMi^t.  ^''^  '"  Pampbylia  (s«  Side).'  asserted 
ll3»-ia8B.C.).^jj  claims  to  Ihe  kingdom  of  Syria 
(i  Mace  lSt/|.  He  was  now  sixteen  years  old.  His 
attempt  succeeded,  perhaps  chiefly  because  he  was  joined 
bj  queen  Cleopatra  Thea,  who,  enraged  at  the  union  of 
Demetrius  with  Ihe  daughter  of  Ihe  Parthian  king, 
went  over  10  the  side  of  Anliochus.  and  surrendered  to 
him  the  strong  lower  of  Seleucia,  near  Antioch,  which 
during  all  these  years  she  had  held  for  Elemelrius. 

Tryphon  wBi  dtff4l«d  And  diiven  into  the  Phcenidv  t^**^  ^ 
Dora,  wbefv  he  was  besieged-    Thence  be  escaped  (o 
bat  was  again  besieged,  and  cornpclled  '"-'^J  ^^-  i:f-i- 

Sr^.tsi^"^     '""'   "*  ■   '" ■ "' 

Antiochus  married  Thea  ( '  Ihe  objectionable  but 
evidently  inevitable  adjunct  of  the  Syrian  throne.' 
Holm,  Gri.  Hisl.ivg).  and  acted  very  vigorously  to 
unite  again  the  severed  fragmenis  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
(Justin.  36i}.  First  and  foremost  came  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  Palestine,  which  in  the  turmoil  of  Ihe 
past  few  years  had  absorbed  large  tracts  of  Syrian 
territory,  and  attained  an  almost  completely  inde- 
pendent position,  even  entering  into  diplomatic  relatione 
with  distant  and,  in  pan,  hostile  powers  (i  Macc.lOw/ 
12i/.  1*16/14).  In  135  B.C.  Antiochus  invaded 
Judiea  in  person.  Already,  three  years  previously,  the 
SjTian  king  had  come  into  collision  with  the  Jews, 
who,  under  Judas  and  John  Hyicanus.  inflicted  a  defeat 
upon  his  general  Cenuebaus.  After  the  assassination 
of  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  by  bis  son-in-law 
Ptolemy,  Ihe  son  of  Abubus  (i  Mace.  I611/).  John 
Hyrcanus  had  become  high  priest  and  prince  of  Judiea. 
Upon  the  invasion  by  Antiochus  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  for  at  least  a  year,  and  then  forced 
to  capitulate.  The  walls  were  destroyed,  hostages 
demanded,  with  ()ve  hundred  talents  indemnity,  and 
tribute  for  the  cities  ivhich  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Maccabees  (Diod.Sli.  Justin, 861.  Jos.vlii/.  xiii.  8i).* 
Syrian  suierainiy  over  Juda^a  was  fully  asserted. 

Next  occurred  the  final  attempt  of  the  Seleucida;  to 
overthrow  the  formidable  Parthian  power  which  had 
wrested  from  them  so  much  of  their  eastern  possessions. 


Patlhi:>nt.     Kii   bro(h> 
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eapedid. 


ye  the  SvTian  king  the  posKUIDn  of  Bab>'!{ 
nit  standard  all  ihe  peoples  who  had  been 


."'^'X 


Bghiing  (.Appian,  Sjft.  ta 


(see  3. 4).= 


him, 
0  undo  his 


la. 

n.,  Hicktor 

';t?^tS  pretendir.  a  son  of  Antiihus,  the  Utte 
13»  138  B.C.).  ^i^g  Seleueus  by  name,  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  This  also  proi'ed  of  no  avail.  Deme- 
trius, however,  did  not  long  enjoy  bia  change  of  fortune. 

K  eduealus, 
himself  tuerjceies,  which  was,  therefore,  his 


J«. 


C*™..l)y).   'On  li.  ™n*  AniiochLTn. 
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He  was  induced  to  enter  into  war  with  Egypt  on  behalf 
of  Cleopatra  II.,  sister-wife  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.'  and 
his  own  mother-in-law,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Syria. 
The  war  with  which  he  was  thus  threatened  Physcon 
evaded  by  selling  up  Alexander  Zabinas,  a  pretended 
son  of  Alexander  1.  Bala,  to  claim  the  Syrian  throne.'^ 

Supponed  by  a  Strang  Egyptian  army  the  pretender  Invaded 
Syria,  where  K«ral  cities  til  away  from  Demeirlus.    The 

Cleopatra,  who  refused  to  receive  him,  nnd,  when  be  iiied  to 
enter  Tyre,  had  him  murdered  (Justin,  SB  I,  Appian,  Syr.f^, 

Little  is  known  of  the  rule  of  Alexander  II, ;  but  one 
authority  at  least  passes  a   favourable  verdict.'      He 

17  A]«iaiid«T  *'""'*'    '"'"    friendly    relations   with 
m^d^  Hyrcanus.  influenced  largely,  no  doubt, 

Bdanoiu  T  '"''  ""^  '*"'"  "■  ''"''  ""PPO"  Bgainsl 
•"""xu™  »•  ^pi,  from  which  power  he  soon 
became  estranged  (Jos.  Wn/.  xiii.  Sj).  He  was,  in  fact, 
not  lelt  to  enjoy  his  usurped  dignity  long  without 
rivals.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius  II,. 
Seleucua,  the  son  of  Ihe  murdered  king,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne,  only  to  be  murdered  after  a  few  months  by 
Ihe  infamous  Cleopatra  Thea.  his  mother,  who  was 
indignant  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  step  without 
her.  and  without  sharing  the  power  with  herself. 

Cleopatra  then  pul  forward  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius  II.    as  heir  to  Ihe  throne;    his  claim  was  also 

18  Antfnehna  supported  by  Egypt.  Alexander  II. 
VTTT^^?*™'"'**'™'*'  ^nti  fl«d  >o  Antioch.  and 

/i^'o!rim  "'*"  '°  Seleucia  (Diod.  Sic.SSiB, 
(ias.8S  B.O.J.  ju,[in^39,,  ^iaaWy  he  was  captured 
and  brought  to  Antiochus,  who  had  him  put  to  death. 
Thus  from  135  B.C.  Anliochus  reigned,  in  association 
with  his  mother,  after  Ihe  fashion  common  in  Egypt. 
Their  joint  reign  lasted  four  years.' 

The  queen-mother  was  thrown  more  and  more  into  the  jhnde, 
especially  afltr  Ihe  marriage  of  her  son  with  Cleopatra  Try- 
phcna,  given  to  him  by  her  rather  Ptolemy  Eueigeies  II.  ai  a 
pledge  of  Egyptian  support,  and  also  after  113  B.C.  by  the 
victory  ^ned  over  Alexander  II.  (cp  Justin,  BSg  ;  'Cleopatra 

niani  facum^d'olere™  '  In"!?"!."  shTiri^'w'J^Son'^bJfhw 
wBi  compelled  init«d  to  drink  the  disughl  herself  (Apjnin, 

For  some  years  Antiochus  Grj'pus  reigned  quietly, 
and  then  there  arose  a  claimant  to  the  throne  in  the 

in   i-u 1 person  of  bis  half-brother  and  cousin 

"■  ■^'^"  Antiochus  (IX.  I,  son  of  Antiochus  VII. 
^.'-Trr^^  Sidetes  and  Cleopatra  Thea  (see  abo™, 
(118-MB.a).  jj^j  Anliochus  owed  his  suniame  to 
his  having  been  brought  up  at  Cyjicus  (his  title  on  his 
coins  is  Philopaior),  whither  his  mother  had  sent  him  in 
139  B'C  upun  the  relum  of  Demeftius  II.,  her  second 
husband,  from  his  Parthian  captivity  (Jos.  ^fif.  xiiL  IO1). 
The  poisoned  cup  with  which  his  mother  had  made 
him  familiar  was  employed  in  vain  byGrypus  to  remove 
this  rival  The  attempt  only  precipitated  the  inevitable 
struggle  (116  B.C.),  In  the  lirst  important  battle  of 
Ihe  war  Grypus  was  victorious,  and  took  Antioch, 
where  lie  found  his  own  sister-in-law  Cleopatra  IV. ,  sister 
and  divorced  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter  11.  (Lalhyrus); 
having  been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  her  mother  (i.e., 
Cleopatra  III.,  Physcon's  niece  and  former  wife,  who 
herself  married  Ptolemy  Soter)  Cleopatra  had  married 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  By  command  of  her  sister,  Try- 
I  Ptolemy  Eiiergeto  II.,  or  Physcon,  reigned  r46'ii7  B.C- 

VII.'SidHel.  He  was  ?2>lly  an'^^^i^,  so'n  of  a  i^el^a^l 
called  Protuchus,  tbouffh  Jos-  .4#/.  xiii.dscalls  bim  agenuitte 

'  slave '  (a-wpotrrof)  In  Kus.  Ckran.  1 957. 

_  *  Diod.  Sic.BSn  <M45),_  J,,  ■^_  n^tt  «l  nrfKtit'»^t6t, 

*^'His  iitts'^''Epi^™s  Phii™™'(!J  Camnicns.    The 

■Cains  hear  her'ponraii,  wilb 'comucopiie.    Her  titles  ats 
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phaatu,  (he  wife  of  GiTpus.  (he  unronunale  Cleopatra 
was  pul  to  deaih  (J^un,  Sflj).  Soon  the  scale  was 
turned,  and  Grypus  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  Aspendus  (Eus.  CAran.  Iss?);  Tryphasna  was 
put  lo  death  in  her  turn  by  the  victor.  In  iii  B.C. 
Grypus  relumed  and  won  back  northem  Syria.  The 
result  of  the  struggle  was  that  the  Syrian  empire,  now 
sadly  shrunken  in  site,  was  partitioned  between  the  con- 
testants, Grypus  retaining  northem  Syria  with  Cilicia. 
and  Cyacenus  taking  Pbienicia  and  Cslesyria  with  its 
capital  Damascus.  Apparently  a  state  of  peace  did  not 
long  continue ;  but  the  details  of  the  never-ceasing 
warfare  are  hard  to  trace. 
^'Ji.  _  _._..__"_^:?  ^E'Sypr'*™e'»l«' Ptolemy 


Alcin 


-.1  II.  t 


....  „  ifihtirniottarih*  reigning  quMnaeopMra  III.  {cp 
jBKm.  e/ma.  J'fiv^gijo;  juuin.  SS4I  Joi.  WKC.ali.  lOi; 
and  see  Mahafly,  Emfitrr  a/  the  PtoUmia,  409^^).  Gmnu 
held  with  the  pu-Ey  of  Alexaiidcr,  and  by  wdy  at  attaching  hini 

daughter,  SekncT  befi 
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(Holm,  Crk.  Hill,  ^sf)-  Th"  confusion  prevailing  i* 
well  illustrated  by  the  (act  that  Antiochus  X.  married 
Selene  who  had  first  been  the  wife  of  Grypus  and  had 

First,  Antiochus  X,   had   to  meet  the  oppoHtion  of 
Antiochus   XI.  and  Philippus   I.,   the  third  and  the 
of  Grypus.    AfterabattleontheOronies.il 


h  Antic 


IS  XI.  I 


Erll. 


wife  of  the  < 


ell  ^m  (it 


The  confusion  in  Syria  was  an  opportunity  for  sur- 
rounding powers.  In  103  B.C.  even  Rome,  by  the 
victory  of  the  Prffiior  M,  Antonius  over  the  pirates, 
gained  a  footing  in  Cilicia  (cp  Justin,  39s)-  By  the 
unioti  of  Laodice  (Thea  Philadelphiis),  daughter  of 
Grypus,  with  Mithridales  I.  Calllnicus,  the  dynasty  of 
Commagene  was  founded,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the 
severance  of  that  kingdom  from  Syria  (ep  Momnuen  in 
Ailun.  Mill.  Ijj/)-  The  Jews  also,  under  John 
Hyrcsuius,  who  had  practically  thrown  off  their  allegi- 
ance since  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII.  {139  B.C. ), 
made  great  strides  forward,  investing  and  destroying 
Samaria  (about  toB  B.a)  In  spite  of  all  that  Antiochus 
Cyiicenus,  even  with  the  help  of  6000  troops  sent  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  could  do  10  save  it  (Jos.  AnI. 
liii.  lOi/).  Such  successes  as  the  Syrian  king  won 
were  entirely  neutralised  and  torn  from  his  grasp  by  the 
tenaiut  consullum  secured  by  Hyrcanus  bidding  'Anti- 
ochus the  son  of  Antiochus'  (Jos.  Wo/,  idv.  10m;  cp 
id.  liii.  99)  restore  ail  his  Palestinian  conquests. 

In  qb  B.C.  Antiochus  Grypus  died,  or  was  rauidered  by  HeT> 
acleon  (Jos,  Anl.  xiiLIS^l  cp  Eu<.  Chrm.  Us!>).  He  was 
foRy-five  yean  old  at  Ibe  Inae  <A  bii  deiib,  lud  left  behind  bim 

Seleucus  VI. ,  Epiphanes.  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus 
Grypus,  OD  his  father's  death  laid  claim  to  the  un- 
,    divided    empire,     and    proceeded     to 


his  life  in  the  river  in  his  flight  (J"5-  '•'■  '■  EJk.  Ckron. 
I161).  Philippus  then  assumed  the  royal  title,  and 
held  part  of  Syria  (from  94  B.C.).  In  the  meantime. 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus '  had  sent  for  Demetrius,  fourth  son 
of  Grypus,  front  Cnidtis,  and  had  established  him  as 
king  in  Damascus.'  After  hard  tighting  Aatiochus  X. 
was  expelled  from  Syria  (or.  according  to  Josepbiis, 
lost  his  life  in  battle  with  the  Parthians). 
AccordinE  to  Appian  iMitkr.  10s)  thi^  AnliDcbtu  was  alit-e 

„.._.,.„■?-...„    ...,.-,  t;ju^(^v.,„.    . ..._...- 

ihT'Puihiaii'"  "■■''         ■    ■    """■■' 

I    I.  a^/LJ^Siieuiidtii,' }'}/). 

In  what  way  Philippus  and  Demetrius  divided  the 
kingdom  is  not  known  ;  but  Denietrius  probably  ruled 
..  n.111 Coelesyria  and  Aniioch.      Soon  hos- 

f^  »:^-   trius  w^  also  engaged  with  the  lews. 

trine  nt  ^^^^  ;„  gg  ^  ^  „|,^  ^^^  ;„  ,„  ^ 
them  against  tbeir  tyrant  prince  Aleiander  Janna:us. 
Demetrius  defeated  Jannieus  (Jos.  AnI.  xiilUi/.); 
but  in  the  moment  of  victory  Jewish  national  feeling 
awoke,  and  6000  Jews  went  over  to  Aleiunder  from  the 
army  of  Demetrius.     The  Syrian  king  must  have  shown 
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bed  into  northern  Syria 
It  bdng  defeated  killed 
iself  in  the  battle  (Appian,  Syr.  69  ; 
JOS,  AHI.  XIII,  i;i4  seems  not  quite  accurate).  A  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Antiochus  Cyilcenus  is  given  in  Diod. 
3534.  We  are  told  that  he  had  to  wife  Selene,  the 
Egyptian  princess,  who  had  been  married  to  his  rival 
Grypus ;  Iwit  whether  her  marriage  to  Cyacenus  occurred 
before  or  after  the  death  of  Grypus  is  unknown.  For  a 
few  months  Seleucus  VI.  was  master  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  as  it  then  existed,  but  soon  he  was 
expelled  by  a  rival.  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  Phllopalor, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyiiccnus.  He  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  Cilicia.  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  town  of 
Mopsueslla  (mod.  Afiisis). 


pendency  of  Syria.  Demetritu 
against  his  brother  Philippus,  whom  he  besieged  in 
Bercea.'  Straton,  the  ruler  of  Dercea.  who  supported 
Philippus,  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  Arab  sheik 
Ailtus  and  the  Parthian  Miihridates.  By  them  Deme- 
trius was  himself  beleaguered  in  his  i:amp,  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  He  died  in  honourable  confine- 
ment at  the  court  of  the  Parthian  king  Mithridatea  II. 
(Jos.  W,/.  xiii.Hj). 

After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians. 
Philippus  made  himself  ntaster  of  Antioch,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  sole  ruler  of  what  was  left  of  the  Syrian 
empire  (88B.C).  The  intestine  strife  was  soon  re- 
newed. Sar  Antiochus  XII.  Dionysos.*  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Grypus.  claimed  the  throne,  and  established 
himself  in  Damascus  (87/68,0.),  Philippus.  indeed. 
shortly  afterwards  took  the  town  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor  Mllesius.  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  with 
the  NalHinrans :  but  he  was  compelled  to  evacunte  it 
again.  When  Antiochus  resumed  operations  against 
the  Arabians,  the  Jewbh  despot,  Alexander  Janna-us. 
attempted  to  bar  the  road  tfirou(^  Judan  by  construct- 
ing a  great  wall  and  trench  from  Joppa  to  Caphaisaba, 
but  in  vain  (Jos.  Wa/.  xill.15.).  Ten  thous.-md  Arab 
riders  surprised  the  forces  of  Che  Syrian  king,  who,  true 
lo  the  traditions  of  his  house,  fell  fighting  bravely 
(probably  al      '  "  ' 
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'  Syria    now   presented    the   spectacle   of,    firstly,    a 
contest'  between    two    branches  of   the    Seleucids,    the 

.    ,,     , descendants  of  the  brothers  Demetrius 

SI.  AnUoelUU  J,  ^^^  Antiochus  VII.,  but  both 
X.  (M-8S  B.O.).  [j^^.j^g  j^g  jj,^^  ancestress  [Cleo- 
patra Thea],  and,  secondly,  of  squabbles  between  the 
members  of  tlie  first  branrfl,  the  five  sons  of  Grypus  ' 
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master  of  the  entire  Syrian  kitigdom  from  the  lea  I* 
hrales,  includbig  alio  Cilicia  (Justin,  40i,  Ap|n.-u1, 
He  so  ruled  for  fourteen  years,  Syria  being  ^verned 

w^Milhr^ares  of  Po™ll^1^d'u> his  o'^ete^i' by  Luci 


»Den 


*Di( 


[olentvldlbyTus^PlDiemy  Soter  II.  (see  Ptoi.emv)- 
«:metriut  III.,  EuDtMUs  (9;-S3  B.C.).      BSi».»M.  »    To. 

itiocbui  X.  bear  ibe  triple  tide  Theiu^Iopator 
le  Pbilometor  Euergetes  Callinicut. 
K  of  Aniioch. 

h'  coins  bear  also  the  titles  Epqphancs  Philopatoc 
the  title  IHonysoa  being  also  somelimes  omitted. 
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Tbe  royal  houx  of  Syria 
■     1,  (or  Ant'     ■ 


as, 

Zm  AilftUona'  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

(6»-«B  B.O.).       Eusebes  and  Cleopatra  Self 
leTl  a  soo  Antiocbiu. 

Tbe  yoDihaf  AsUlkiubgd  )wen  paon)  in  A^  Minor  (Juatin, 
«  a.  ■  in  angulo  Cilici^ ').  from  which  lireumsutict  he  leceivej 
bif  wnume  (Appian.  J>f.  joX  This  Anliochui^  along  with  a 
brochei ,  bppeajM  in  Rome  lo  urge  tlieir  claim  to  the  IdnEdom  of 
E^ypi.  Ilun  under  ibc  tway  oT  tne  illvgif imw  Ploleoiv  AuIcUl 
This  cLAim  was  dilKgardcd^  and  ifae  diAappcHnLed  princes  re- 
lumed boine  by  way  of  Sicily,  where  Anijochiit  was  robtKd 
by  VcfTH  oT  a  nch  present  intended  for  the  Stnsle  (Cic.  ytrr. 
iL*  r!\     This  was  absul  JJ  B.C.     Three  yea™  laler  Tigrans 

with  open  arms  as  tbe  heir  la  bis  kingdonk  (Appian,  Sjrr,  49). 
Lucullus  recognited  bis  claim. 

In  65  B.C.  distutbiaces  broke  out  in  Aniioch  (Diod. 
fig.  34}.  and  Ph^lippus  son  of  Philippus  I.  was 
cncouiagcd  to  lay  claim  (o  the  crown.  Thus  Ihe  old 
strife  between  tbe  two  rival  lines  was  renewed  in  tbe 
third  Keneralion.  The  Arabian  chiet  Amus  (cp  %  aa) 
supporied  PbiUppus,  whilst  Sanipsicsramus,  prince  of 
Emesa  {Sliabo.  7SJ).  supported  Anitocbus.      Into  the 

bad  talcen  the  place  of  LucuUus  in  66  a.  C. ,  took  in  hand 
the  reduction  of  this  ch.ios  )o  order.  Antiochus.  on 
lequesling  to  be  acknowledged  as  Ihe  rightful  heir  10 
the  throne,  '  received  the  answer  that  Pompeius  would 
Dot  give  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who  knew 
neither  how  10  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  kingdom, 
even  ai  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of 
the  Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  U'ns 
ejected  from  the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two 


d  fifty  yi 


n  after 


life  Ihrough  (he  artifice  of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as 
client  he  plajtd  the  ruler  in  Atitioch '  (Momnisen, 
^  Romt.  4i35).  Syria  now  became  a  Roman 
ice  (63  a  C). 

des  Ihe  IpKial  aniclei  devoted  lo  Antiochui,  Demelrius, 
Ad  cdlaieral  ariicles,  in  Ihe   present  work,  SchQier's 

^'should  be'"consulled'l&  a^eic^of 
'  'ir  tbe  authorities  Iheia 


unt  are  P.  Gardner,  CataUgmt' nf  C.rtdt  Ctim  b^  l)U  B^h 
MmtMm:  Tlu SilnciJtinfi^ Syria ;  mAh^betoB,  Rsit  Ji 
Syrie.  Eairemely  valuable  are  the  articles  under  the  varvjus 
headings  Antiocbus,  Demetrius,  etc ,  in  Pauly's  Rr<il  EtK^clt- 
f-tdit,  now  available  in  part  in  Ihe  revised  edition  by  Wusowa ; 

wbich  gmenil  reSlence  IBust  here  suBee.  w.  J.  w. 

8EM  (cHM  [Ti.  WHJ),  Lk,  SjS,  RV  Shim. 

SEHACHIAH  (4n;;)QD,  g  99).  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah  b.  Obed-edom'  {i  Ch.  26j,  ciBxeiA  [B]. 
C&Mixia  [M'  ->*C  [A]|.  Cp  IsMACHiAH,  where  a 
religious  meaning  is  suggested.  This  meaning,  how- 
ever, seems  10  be  due  td  a  redactor.  The  neighbouring 
names  are  surely  clan-names  of  the  Negeb  [cp  Ohed- 
EIKIU).      Cp  SiBBKCAl.  T,  K.  C. 


8EMEI   (ceMc[e]i). 

SHIllEtlls). 

3.  EstL.  II  a,  RV  Semeias  :  elsewhere  Si 

3.  Lk.8»  (■«;«.«  ITLWHO,  RV  Semi 

,enealogy  of  tesus,  seeTlEKEALOoiES,  |  j. 


Esd.Sj3  =  Eiral033 


Meic  [.'^l).  I  Esd.9.3  RV,  AV8«mli 
=  Eiral0j3.  Shimei,  14. 
SEMELLITIS  (cemeUioc  t'^]).  i  Esd.  2i6  =  Ezra 

iSSHIMHIlAI. 

8EHAAH  (n^3D).  Eir32}s :  Hassenaah. 
BGHEH  (n}^),  in  Neh.33,  i  S.144-     See  Bozez, 

Ml 


oflinal  tiilc.  The  name  Asialrcu^,  of  couise,  lielongs  10  Ihe 
nuolGcial.  Fo^e^Iheo^alMi'lel^thisL^t^i^'^srie'^^K 
his  father  by  our  autborilies. 


SENNACHERIB 

SEinB  (TSP;  CiN[e]lp;  Sanir;  Dl.  89  lCh.6»3 
Cant.48  [cANieip.  K]  Ezek.27s  [ceNeip.  B]),  or 
someiimes,  incorrectly,  in  AV,  Shemk  (Dt.,  Cant.). 
Senir  (Ihe  Amorite  name  of  Ml.  Hermon,  Dt.  I.e. )  is 
described  in  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  as  '  Sanini, 
the  mounlain  summit  at  tbe  entrance  lo  Lebanon  '  {Del. 
Par.  104) ;  Eiekiel  says  that  tbe  Tyrians  (but  ep  TVHE, 
■ ■         Ch.Sij 


jupledw 


1  Mount 


designation  of  that  part  of  the  Hermon 
between  Ba'albek  and  Homs.  and  was  known  by  the 
same  name  to  the  Arabic  geographers  {t.g..  Abulfcda). 
Cp  KAT^  iw;  Halivy,  SFf  !0  liB^al  346;  Weimein, 
ZATWiiT^.  See  Hermon,  Sisiok,  and,  on  the  qnesiion 
whetbci  there  is  Diice  or  twice  a  confusion  between  a  mountain. 
range  in  tbe  far  N.  and  one  in  the  fti  S.,  beuing  a  aimilai 

BENHACHEBIBi  (Timp  or  [3  K.19»]  Sinjp; 
C€NN&XMp[e)lM  [BNAQr]  -ciB  [Q°«-  is.  37..].  -xeip- 
1  Bonnioi  f^^'  ceNAXHp-  ["  K.ia.j  A.  a  Mace. 
f«.v,.-^  8-9  V"].  -leip-  [a  Macc,8i9  15:.s,  V; 
i™*^-  jMacc.  8i.  VJ,  cenhphB  [Is.  Sfl..  -Xq.]  ; 
Ass.  Sin-B^/-irba,  'Sin  has  increased  the  brothers'), 
son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  came  to  the  throne  on 
Ihe  lath  of  Abu,  705  B.C.  Sennacherib's  oun  dated 
inscriptions,  the  Taylor  Cylinder  being  Ihe  latest, 
give  the  evenls  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign, 
in  a  chronological  order,  but  arranged  according  to 
iximpaigns,  not.  like  Sargon's  Annals,  according  to 
years.  The  Canon  Lists,  of  Ihe  second  class,  which 
fii  some  definite  event  for  each  eponymy,  are  defective 
alter  his  first  year.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle,  uhidi 
was  exceptionally  full  for  this  reign,  deals  chiefly  with 
what  concerned  Babylon.  Tbe  Kings  List,  a  Btdiy- 
lonian  document,  records  the  succession  of  kings  who 
ruled  in  Babj'lon  during  this  reign.  Some  statements 
preserved  in  classical  authors  are  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  until  they  are  brought  to  the  lest  of  further 
inscriptions,  still  unpublished,  of  this  king's.  The 
many  contracts  of  this  reign  and  a  large  number  of 
letters,  now  being  published,  give  many  incidental  refer- 
ences. Hence  the  last  word  on  the  history  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  Assyrian  side  cannot  yet  be  said. 
All  that  con  now  be  done  is  to  summarise  the  present 
Slate  of  knowledge, 

Sennacherib  does  noi  seem  10  have  been  in  a  position 
to  proceed  to  Babylon  directly  after  his  accession  to  the 
.  ot— ,~.i.  »—  Ihrone  of  Assyria  and  there  'take  the 
J^^^}^  hands  of  B4I,'  or  become  legitimate 
th«  kingdom.  i^;„g  „,  y_^i,j,,„„  Polyhistc^  relates 
indeed  Ihat  Sennacherib's  brother  reigned  there  at  first, 
and,  on  his  death,  a  man  named  Hagises  reigned  for 
one  month,  till  he  was  killed  by  Merodach-balndan,  who 
reigned  for  sii  months.  The  Babylonian  Kings  List 
assigns  one  month  10  Marduk-iAkir-ium,  «ho  mny  be 
Hagises,  and  then  gives  nine  months  to  Merodach- 
baladan.  '\\'halever  means  Sennacherib  took  lo  govern 
Babylon  in  his  first  two  years — whether  he  ruled  by  a 
Satnu  or  governor,  or  whether  he  really  sent  a  brother 
10  -let  as  sub-king— his  rule  was  thrown  off  by  an  up- 
start, 'son  of  a  slave.'  Merodacb-baladan,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Sargon  in  /at  B.C.,  although  a 
Chald*Hn,  was  evidently  more  welcome  than  Senna- 
cherib, whom  the  Babylonian  Kings  List  calls  a  member 
of  Ihe  dynasty  of  yatngaL  According  lo  Jensen,  this 
means  simply  '  Great  Rascal. ' 

Sennacherib's  own  inscriptions  ascribe  to  Ihe  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  the  active  hostility  of  Merodacb- 
baladan.  king  of  Karduniail,  the  old  name  for  Babylonia, 
whom  Sennacherib  defeated  in  his  first  esficditlon. 
Merodach-baladan  was  supported  by  an  army  from 
Elam.  These  allies  were  defeated  at  Kisu  (now  Kymerj. 
about  10  ni.  E.  from  Babylon,  Merodach-Uiladan  fled 
alone  to  Guiumflni,  Sennacherib  immediately  entered 
Babylon  and   took   possession  of  Merodach-bnladan's 

t  Far  a  portialL  of  Sennacherib  «e  ccl,  799. 
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palace,  acquiring  great  spoil.  He  llien  senl  after  Mero- 
dach-baladan  an  army  Nvhich  searched  Ihe  snamps  where 
be  had  talcea  refuge  ;  bui  the  wily  Chaldsan  escaped. 
Sennacherib  then  proceeded  lo  conquer  the  country,  city 
by  city.  He  seems  to  have  hnd  lo  tigbl  wiib  a  number 
of  tribes,  Urbi,  Ararau,  and  Chaldaans.  who  bad 
occupied  Erech.  Nippur,  Kisu,  l^arSagkalamaandCulha, 
and  boasts  of  having  captured  89  strong  ciiiej  as  well 
as  Sso  smaller  cities  in  Chaldsea.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon  he  had  to  pacify  Ihe  country,  and  rescue  it  from 
the  hordes  of  Aramaean  and  Choldaean  peoples,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  king. 


numcmn   tht    Tu'nuno,    Rihibu,    ladAku, 
,..,   ..lalihu.  Gunimu.  Ubulu,  Damunn,  P— •--'■■ 
,  ..     u'a.  Pufcu^u,  Hamrinu,  9a(wrSnu,  -  ' 

Aramu,    The  numlMr  di  his  npiivca  he  puts  a 


V'-^  i'  ~\  ■  /;,_■,  ; •■■ 

:aled  by  Ihe  spcnl  uken  in 
jaoo   horUB,    11,073   asaea,  jaw  cameU.   8o,1DO  OKeni   600,500 
sheep.    The  counlry  wa«  clearly  Dver-run  by  nomads. 

It  is  evident  that  Assyria  had  completely  lost  control 
of  Ihe  country.  Sennacherib  had  to  reconquer  it.  The 
Babylonian  Chronicle  and  a  fragment  0/  Ihe  Canon  List 
place  a  conqnesi  of  Larak  and  SarabAnu  in  704  B.C. 
This  doubtless  marked  the  commencement  of  the  recon- 
quesl.  But  the  campaign  clearly  lasted  beyond  703 
B.C..  when  Sennacherib  set  B41-ibnl  on  Ihe  throne  of 
Babylon.  This  prince  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
.Assyrian  court,  but  was  of  the  old  Babylonian  seed 
royal,  for  all  the  sources  acknowledge  him  as  legitimaie 
monarch,  and  the  Babylonian  Kings'  List  ascribes  him 
to  '  the  dynasty  of  Babylon,'  and  gives  him  a  reign  of 
three  years.     He  was.  of  course,  a  vassal  king. 

Sennacherib  assigns  to  this  period  the  submission  of 
NabB-bei-Sumaie,  klpu  of  Hararili,  and  the  destruction 
of  yirinimu.  Some  of  Sennacherib's  inscriptions  follow 
the  plan  of  presenting  together  the  events  connected 
with  one  district.  Thus  we  learn  that  after  Bjl-ibnt 
had  proved  faithless  or  inelficleni.  Sennacherib  once 
more  marched  to  Babylon  and  deposed  him,  setting 
Aiiu'-nAdin-ium,  his  own  son.  on  Ihe  throne.  The  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  places  the  frillage  of  yararftte  and 
Hirimmu  in  703  B.C.,  and  associates  the  accession  of 
AiSur-oftdin-ium  with  Sennacherib's  jHllage  of  Akkad, 
or  Northern  Babylonia.  Bfil-ibnl  was  called  away  10 
Assyria.  Il  was  probably  during  Sennacherib's  absence 
in  the  West  that  Bei-ilinl  became  di^raced.  Aiur- 
n&din-ium  was  acknowledged  king  in  Babylon  according 
to  all  sources ;  but  the  Kings'  List  assigns  him  to  Ihe 
dynasty  of  Habigal.     He  reigned  sis  years,  699-693  B.a 

Sennacherib  owed  Elam  a  grudge  for  supporting 
Merodach-baladau  against  him.  In  his  second  cam- 
paign, as  he  calls  il,  before  September  70a  B.C.,  when 
Ihe  Bellino  Cylinder  is  dated,  he  marched  an  army 
towards  ELim.  The  Kaiii,  who  had  once  furnished 
the  ruhng  dynasty  of  Babylonia,  about  1733-1155  B.C., 
and  a  neighbouring  tribe,  Ihe  Insubigalli.  on  tbe  borders 
of  Babylonia  and  Elam,  who  had  never  been  subjected 
to  Assyrian  rule,  were  now  ravaged.  The  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Ellipi,  once  subject  to  Sargon,  was  also 
pillaged.  As  in  Sargon's  case,  some  distani  Iribes  of 
the  Medes  sent  presents.  Sennacherib  boasts  ihat  bis 
predecessors  had  not  even  heard  the  names  of  these 
peoples.  But  although  ELim  was  threatened,  Il  does 
not  seem  thai  Sennacherib  made  any  direct  attack  this 
lime.      His  hands  were  soon  full  in  another  quarter. 

How  long  the  Wesi  had  been  in  rebellion  does  not 
appear :  but  Sennacherib  calls  the  campaign  In  which 
he  proceeded  lo  bring  the  WesI  to  submission  his  third. 
This  is  ascribed  by  general  consent  to  701  B.C.  B*l- 
ibnl  was  settled  in  Babylon,  and  Sennacherib  was  free 
to  attend  to  the  Wesi  at  that  lime  ;  but  we  have  no 
explidt  statement  of  date  from  cuneiform  sources.  The 
first  move  w.is  against  Tyre.  Eulul^us,  whom  Senna- 
cherib calls  Lull  king  of  Sldon.  according  lo  Menander, 
as  quoted  by  Josephus,  bad  gone  lo  Citium  in  Cyprus 
to  establish  his  authority.  He  was  thus  committing  a 
technical  act  of  war  against  Sennacherib,     The  latter 
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does  not  slate  Ihe  grounds  of  his  quarrel.  But  doubt- 
less all  the  West  had  become  very  back«-ard  in  pa)-meni 
of  tribute.  Sennachwib  says  that  Lull  fled  from  Tyre 
10  Cyprus  and  that  all  his  counlry  fell  into  .Assyrian 
hands.  Ureal  Sidon  and  Little  Sidon,  Beth-xait,  Sarepia, 
Maballiba,  UiQ,  Achiib,  and  Accho  are  named  as 
fortresses  captured  from  Lull.  Sennacherib  sei  up 
Ethobal  as  vassal  king  over  a  new  kingdom  of  Sidon. 
Tyre  he  could  nol  reduce. 

The  vassal  kings  and  semi -independent  rulers  of  Syria 

pillage  by  Iribute  and  submission.  Menabem  of  Samsi- 
murdna,  Abdi-li'ti  of  .\rvad,  L'rurailki  of  Gebal,  Milinti 
of  Ashdod.  Pudu-ilu  of  Ammon.  Kamus-nadab  of 
Moab,  .Airammu  of  I-'don,  all  called  kings  of  the  Morlu- 
land,  submitted.  Sidka  of  Ashkelon  stood  out.  was 
captured  and  with  all  his  belongings  carried  lo  Assj-ria. 
He  had  apparently  come  to  the  throne  by  a  revolution 
which  had  expelled  Sarru-lfldflri,  son  of  Rukipti,  whom 
Tiglath-pileser  111.  had  set  over  Ashkelon.  about  734 
B.C.  Hence  he  probably  expected  no  mercy  if  he  sub- 
mitted. Sarru-IOdAri  was  reinstated.  Sennacherib  Ihen 
reduced  Belh-dagan,  joppa.  Benebarka,  and  Aior  which 
had  been  under  Sidka's  rule. 

The  nobles  and  people  of  Ekron  had  rebelled  against 
their  king  PadI,  a  faithful  vassal  of  Assyria,  put  him  in 
chains,  and  sent  him  to  Heiekiah,  king  of  Judah.  lo 
keep  in  prison.  When  Sennacherib  adt'anced  against 
Ekron,  he  was  faced  by  a  great  army  of  the  kings  of 
Musur,  with  troops,  archers,  chariots,  and  horsemen 
from  Meluhha.  This  army  he  defeated  at  Eltekeh, 
capturing  thesonsof  the  kings  of  Musur  and  the  generals 
sent  from  Meluhha.  He  then  stormed  Eltekeh  and 
Timnath,  Ekron  soon  submitted.  Afler  wiping  out 
the  conspirators  and  enslaving  Iheir  supporters  Senna- 
cherib reinsiBled  Padl,  whom  he  says  he  '  brought  forth 
out  of  Jerusalem. ' 

S«macherib  Ihen  proceeded  lo  ravage  Judah.  captur- 
ing forly-six  great  fortresses  and  smaller  cities  '  wilhoul 
number.' '  counting  as  spoil '  300,150  people.  He  does 
not  claim  to  have  captured  Jerusalem.  He  savs  of 
Heiekiah.  ■ "■      " 


his  capital,  I  shut  ii 
epulscd  whoever  ca 


of  his  city  gale  and  tore  it 
up':  bul  there  is  no  mention  of  capture.  The  captured 
cities  were  annexed  10  the  dominions  of  Metinti  of 
Ashdod,  Padl  of  Ekrtwi,  and  Silli-b«l  of  (lata.  What 
caused  Sennacherib  to  leave  Judah  we  are  not  told  ;  bul 
il  is  nearly  certain  Ihal  troubles  In  Babylon  were  again 
pressing.  The  army  left  behind  under  the  Tartan  and 
Babshakeh  would  be  well  able  lo  carry  cm  a  siege  :  but 
Heiekiah  would  not  push  matters  to  the  point  of  sinnd- 
ing  a  long  siege.  He  did  submit,  as  is  ei-idcnl  from 
the  tribute  which,  Sennacherib  says,  was  sent  after  him 
to  Nineveh,  It  amounted  to  30  talents  of  gold,  800 
talents  of  silver,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  precious 
stones  and  palace  furniture, besides  Heieklah's  daughters. 

the  submission  seems  to  imply  that  II  was  the  rrbl, 
Arabs  whom  Heiekiah  had  received  inlo  the  city  to 
strengthen  11,  who  really  gave  In.  and  so  forced  the 
king  to  submil.  They  may  have  been  a  garrison  from 
Meluhha.  These  events  are  recorded  on  Cylinder  B, 
which  is  dated  in  the  Eponymy  of  Milunu,  700  B.C. 
That  the  account  is  complete  no  one  can  pretend,  ft 
makes  no  mention  of  Lachish.  although  the  celebrated 

city  shows  the  great  importance  atlaehed  by  him  lo  its 
capture^  Whether  Lachish  was  one  of  the  forty-six 
greal  fortresses,  or  not,  il  seems  probable,  as  il  was 
only  10  m.  or  so  from  Eliekeh,  thai  it  was  captured  in 
this  expedition. 

What  was  the  exact  nature  of  IWl-ibnl's  fault  we  do 
Dot  know  ;  but  Merodach-baladan's  activity  in  the  Sea- 
land  and  the  unrest  of  Marduk-ui'liib  in  Chaldasa 
caused  Sennacherib  to  attack  Ihe  southern  portion  of 
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Babylonia.  His  principal  enemies  fled.  Merodacb- 
b^Iadaa,  with  b>s  gods,  escaped  by  ship  to  Nagiiu  on 
the  Elainile  coaii  of  Ihe  Persian  Gulf ;  but  bis  brothers 
and  the  rest  of  bis  people,  whom  he  had  leri  in  Bit 
Ynkm.  were  laken  cnpiives.  Sennacherib  added  15,000 
bowmen  and  15.000  pikemen  from  these  countries  to 
his  omiy.  This  was  in  700  B.C  Sennacherib  calls  it 
his  '  founh  campaign.' 


Sennacherib  now 
thoroughly  subdued, 

S.Otlur     f^'"' 


10  have 


iborked  on  a  fancy 
rbal  be  himself  calls  his  Rflh 
campaign.  Il  can  have  brought  Utile 
''  profit,  but  he  dwells  upon  it  with  evidenl 
pride  and  delight.  Some  of  Ihe  mountain  districts  of 
Cilicia.  peopled  bylheTamurrii,  Sarmu.  Eiama,  Kipiu, 
Halbuda.  KOa,  ^ana,  dwelling  in  cities  peiched  like 
birds'  nests  on  Mount  Nipur.  'were  not  submissive  to 
my  yoke.'  So.  pitching  his  camp  at  Ihe  foot  ol  Mount 
Nipur.  vdih  his  bodyguards  and  picked  warriors  he  scaled 
tbe  mountain  peaks,  leading  Ihe  attack  in  person,  '  like  a 
might}'  bull.'  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  hardships  of 
this  raid  in  a  way  that  shows  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing. Then  he  turned  10  Mania,  king  of  Ukki,  at 
tbe  Mount  Anara  and  Uppa ;  then  against  pans  of 
Cilicia.  Tulgaiimmu,  and  the  borders  of  TabaL  Every- 
wher?  he  succeeded,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  destroyed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  699  B.C.  Although  there 
seems  to  have  been  small  value  in  this  move,  Berossus 
seems  to  have  known  of  Sennacherib's  war  in  Cilicia 
and  ascribes  to  him  Ihe  foundation  of  Tarsus. 

In  bis  sixth  campaign  Sennacherib  struck  out  a  com- 
pletely new  plan.  Merodach-baladan's  elusive  tactics 
had  repeatedly  foiled  his  enemy.  He  had  taken  to  the 
ships,  for  which  the  Chaldeans  were  famous,  and  escaped 
(o  Nagiiu,  whither  Sennacherib  could  not  follow.  Now 
Setmacberib  determined  to  strike  him  even  there.  So 
he  set  his  c^tives  from  Ihe  Phcenician  coasts,  skilled 
shipbuilders,  to  build  ships  at  Nineveh.  These  he  took 
down  Ihe  Tigris  to  Opis,  dragged  ihem  overland  to  Ihe 
Arahtu  canal,  and  floated  ihem  on  the  Euphrates  al 
Bit  bakkfiri.  He  then  embarked  his  bodyguards  and 
picked  warriors,  slocked  the  ships  with  provisions  for 
the  men  and  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  seni  them  down 
the  river,  while  he  marched  beside  Ihem  on  land,  as 
far  as  BAh  Salimiti.  The  fleet  stretched  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  10  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  ■  two  kaipu.'  Al 
the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  stayed 
behind.  Hesenlonhisfleel,  however,  and  after  five  days 
and  nights  they  reached  a  point  where  he  caused  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  Ea,  god  of  the  ocean,  and  threw  a 
gold  ship,  a  gold  flsh,  and  an  allatiu  of  gold  into  the 
sea.  The  landing  at  Nagiiu  was  opposed  and  the  shore 
was  difficult ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulai,  where  the 
shore  was  practicable,  a  landing  was  efTecled  and 
Sennacherib's  army  swarmed  out  of  the  ships  '  like 
locusts.'  The  Ch.ildEeans  were  utterly  routed.  Nagiiu, 
Nagitu  Dihibina.  Hilmu,  Pillatu,  t^upapanu,  Elamite 
cities,  were  captured.  The  gods  of  Bit  Yakin  that  had 
been  carried  there,  Ihe  people,  with  a  number  of  Elam- 
iies,  and  immense  booty,  were  brought  back  to  Senna- 
cherib al  BAb  .Salimiti,  Sennacherib  added  to  his  army 
30.500  bowmen,  30,500  pikemen.  Thereat  of  the  spoil 
he  distributed  among  his  warriors. 

In  this  campaign  Sennacherib  had  violated  Ihe  terri- 
tory of  Elam.  lilar-hundu  of  Elam  had  never  crossed 
swords  with  Sennacherib  since  the  defeat  of  his  army 
sent  10  support  Merodach-baladan,  Probably  he  was 
retarded  by  the  more  warlike  spirits  in  Elam  as  pusillani- 
mous. Al  any  rale  in  699  B.C.  his  brother  Halluiu 
imprisoned  him  and  took  ihe  rule  in  Elam.  How  long 
Sennacherib  was  occupied  over  his  preparalions  for  Ihe 
extirpation  of  Merodach-baladan  is  not  dear;  but  il 
was  in  693  B.C.  that  he  pillaged  Nagitu.  Hilmu,  Pillatu, 
and  Hupapanu.  This  invasion  was  at  once  revenged 
by  Halluiu.  While  Sennacherib  was  triumphing  in  the 
S..  the  king  of  Elam  made  a  raid  into  Babylonia,  cnp- 
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lured  Sippara.  slew  its  people,  defeated  ASur-nftdin-Som 
and  carried  him  captive  to  Elam,  whence  he  seems 
never  10  have  returned.  The  king  of  Elam  then  set 
Nfirgal-ui^iib  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  NCrgal-uiJsib 
at  once  sel  to  work,  evidently  assisled  by  Elamite  troops, 
to  occupy  the  country  in  Sennacherib's  rear.  In  Tam- 
mui  he  occupied  Nippur.  He  attacked  Erech  and 
pillaged  its  gods  and  people.  His  Elamite  allies  carried 
off  the  gods  and  people.  This  was  on  the  lirst  of 
Teiriiu  ;  but  on  the  seventh  he  met  the  victorious  Ilrmy 
of  Sennacherib  returning  from  the  S.  and  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  carried  off  to  Assyria,  after  a  reign  of  a 
year  and  six  months.  This  was  in  693  B.C.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  l^alluiu  of  Elam  was  killed  in  a  revolu- 
tion and  was  succeeded  by  Kudur-na|iundi.  Senna- 
cherib is  silent  as  10  the  troubles  in  Babylonia  and  the 
fate  of  A£ur-nfldin-sum.  But  he  appends  to  Ihe  account 
of  the  siilh  expedition  Ihe  statement  that  on  his  return 
he  defeated  and  captured  Sunib,  son  of  Gafeul,  who  had 
sealed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  He  ascribes 
this  revolution  to  the  Babylonians,  who  had  fled  with 
Merodach-baladan  to  Elam,  and  had  relumed  thence 
lo  Babylon.  Sennacherib  then  sent  an  army  against 
the  Elamite  auxiliaries  while  he  apparently  pursued  his 
way  to  Assyria.      His  army  defeated  thai  of  Elam  and 

Il  WHS  clear  ihat  Sennacherib  could  not  pass  over 
such  conduct  as  Elam  had  shown.  In  his  '  seventh 
campaign.'  Sennacherib  raided  tbe  land.  He  claims 
10  have  captured  Ihiriy-four  fortified  cities  and  an  end- 
less number  of  smaller  towns,  'the  smoke  of  their 
burning  lay  over  Ihe  land  Uke  a  cloud.'  But  Kudur- 
nahhundi  would  not  meet  the  invader,  who  seems  only 
10  have  ravaged  the  lowlands,  Sennacherib  stales  Ihat 
the  king  of  Elam  returned  to  Madaklu.  a  mountain 
fortress.  Thither  Sennacherib  determined  lo  follow  and 
root  him  ouL  Kudur-najiljundi  abandoned  Madaklu 
and  fled  lo  Hidalu,  a  remote  mountain  fastness.  Sen- 
nacherib attacked  Madaktu  ;  but  in  the  hills  winter 
came  on  so  fast  and  ihe  storms  were  50  severe  that  he 
could  not  press  the  assault,  and  relumed  lo  Nineveh. 
Kudur-nah|jundi  did  nol  survive  more  ihnn  three 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  brotfier  Umman- 
minflnu,  whom  Sennacherib  regarded  as  a  man  without 

Sennacherib  with  his  plunder-laden  army  had  passed 
Babylon  by  on  his  return  from  the  S. ,  and  though  he 
had  captured  its  king  Nergal-u5*iib  at  Nippur  and 
driven  the  Elamiies  out  of  Babylonia,  and  subsequently 
raided  Elam,  he  had  nol  yet  entered  the  capital. 
Doubtless  his  first  efforts  had  been  directed  to  an 
attempt  to  recover  his  son  from  EInm,  and  the  place 
was  hateful  lo  him.  Now,  when  he  would  enter 
Babylon,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  made 
themselves  a  new  king,  Mus^iib- Marduk,  another 
ChaldEean.  He  is  credited  with  reigning  four  years — 
693-88  B.C.  Sennacherib  calls  him  a  felon  who  had 
fled  from  the  prefect  of  Lnhiri  and  had  collected  a 
band  of  murderers  and  robbers,  and  taken  re(Uf:e  in 
the  marshes.  When  surrounded  by  Sennacherib  liefore. 
he  managed  to  escape  to  Elam  :  but  when  he  found 
there  only  danger  and  trouble,  he  had  come  back  to 
Bab)-lon  and  there  found  means  10  secure  the  throne. 
He  broke  open  the  treasure-house  of  Marduk's  temple 
and  sent  a  bribe  10  Umman-minanu.  The  bitter  giving 
no  heed  to  the  fale  which  Sennacherib  had  brought 
upon  Elam  in  his  Inst  campaign,  received  the  bribe  and 
assembled  an  immense  army,  drawn  noi  only  from  Elam, 
but  also  from  many  lands  which  had  once  acknowledged 
Assyrian  power.  It  is  interesting  lo  note  Parsua,  .Anifln 
{afterwards  Ihe  land  of  Cyrus).  Ellipi.  Labiru,  Pukudu, 
Gambulu :  also  Samuna,  son  of  Merodach-baladan. 
The  forces  reached  Babylon  and  effected  a  junction  with 
MuSeiib-Marduk.  It  was  the  greatest  coalition  that 
had  yet  faced  Sennacherib.  In  his  eighth  campaign  he 
met  Ihem  at  HaluU  on  the  Tigris,  and  Ihe  chronicler 
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Assyrian  army.  They  were  '  like  a  greal  swarm '  of 
locusts.  '  The  dust  of  their  feel  was  like  a  heavy  stotm 
cloud  which  spreads  over  the  wide  heaveu  about  to 
break  ia  downpour. '  The  account  of  the  battle  given 
by  Senoacherib  is  a  masterpiece  of  description,  but  too 
long  to  quote.  He  claims  lo  have  defeated  bis  enemies 
with  tremendous  slaughter  and  lenible  butchery.  The 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  however,  claims  the  victory  tor 
Elain.  Ai  any  rale  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh  for 
a  lime.  It  is  not  clear  in  which  year  the  battle  occurred  ; 
perhaps  il  was  in  691  B.C.  In  689  B.C.  (Nisao  the  15th), 
Umman-mininu  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  lost  his 
speech.  Sennacherib  seiied  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Babylon,  which  was  without  Elamite  assistance.  On 
the  fini  of  Kislimu  the  city  was  taken,  Mul£zib- 
Marduk  was  carried  away  captive  to  Assyria.  Marduk 
himself  was  taken  to  Aiur.  Babylon  was  sacked, 
its  walls  razed  to  the  ground,  the  greater  portion 
of  ihe  houses  burnt,  its  inhabitants  driven  out,  or  de- 
ported, and  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  turned  over 
the  site.  For  eight  years  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and 
Ptolemy's  Canon  write  the  city  down  as  'kingless.' 

Some  time  after  this  Sennacherih  made  an  expedilioo 
lo  Arabia.  This  we  learn  from  a  notice  by  Esarhaddon. 
Aduma  was  captured  and  the  gods  carried  off  to  Assyria. 
Winckler  sees  in  this  an  excuse  for  postulating  a  second 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  lo  the  W,,  at  any  rate  to 
Ai^bia  and  Egypt.  Severn!  fragmentary  inscriptions 
have  been  publbhed  which  are  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  cylinder  at  least  partly  ptC' 
served,  which  narrated  events  occurring  after  683  B.C. 
There  is  no  means,  however,  of  dating  the  events  until 
the  remaining  historical  inscriptions  are  published.  The 
reference  to  Aiekah,  noted  by  Homiiiel.  may  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Sargon.  No  convincing  evidence  from 
cuneiform  sources  is  available  to  support  a  second 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  10  the  W.  AH  sources  are 
silent  a.'i  to  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign. 

Sennacherib  was  the  maker  of  Ni.'jeveh  {f.v.). 
His  inscriptions  are  very  fuli  on  the  subject  of  his 
nthiir  S"^'  buildmgs  there.  Some  think  that  it 
j-Jii  '"'^  "''^  ^  '''^^  '"  "'"^^  Nineveh  supreme 
*"*"'■  that  he  humbled  Babylon  so  completely ; 
but  the  iroubie  it  had  given  him  and  the  memory  of 
his  son  amply  account  for  his  policy. 

Besides  Asur-nSdin-Sum,  king  of  Babylon.  S99-693 
B.C .  doubtless  Sennacherib's  eldest  son,  we  know  of  a 
son  Ardi-B^lit.  crown  prince  in  Nineveh,  in  694  B.C,; 
AiuT-ium-ti^bsi,  a  son  for  whom  Sennacherib  built  a 
palace  at  Scherif  KbiSn  ;  N*rgal-Sum-(u5ur?).  named  in 
693B.C.  ;  Sar-e;ir-.-\Sur.  whom  Winckler  would  make  the 
Shareier  of  aK.  193?  ;  and  EIsarhabdon  If. v.),  who 
succeeded  him.  The  mother  of  Esarhaddon  seems  10 
have  borne  Ihe  names  ZakQtu  and  Nakla.  For  an 
account  of  a  jewel  belonging  lo  this  queen,  see  Scheil, 
Ji/c.  dti  Trav..  and  see  the  article  Esakhaddon  for 
bet  rflle  as  regent  in  Assyria.  Her  sister  was  called 
Abirami.  Sennacherib  also  left  a  daughter  called 
Mattfl. 

Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  son.  according  to 
the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  the  Canon  Lisu,  on  the 
aolh  of  TebMu.  683  B.C.  On  the  biblical  account  of 
the  murder,  see  AdraMMBLECH,  Suakezkk.  and 
NlSROCH.  C.  H.  w.  J. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Sennacherib  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  th^xe  is  much 
.  11  t  ..  -  difference  of  opinion.  The  chief  point 
B.KbUU0Mj  ^-,^„,„^  „^  ,,i  wh«h«-  ih*  Mfh™. 
with  Jadkll.  „. 


e  are  (i)  whether  the    Hebrew 


t   all  for 


with  the  cuneiform 
historical  purposes,  and  (a)  whether  these  narratives,  if 
based  upon  facts,  relate  to  otie  period,  or  to  1*0,  in 
Ihe  reign  of  Sennacherib.  That  the  first  of  the  three 
portions,  into  which  Stade  and  his  successors  have 
analysed  the  Hebrew  record,  agrees  in  Ihe  main  with 
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the  cuneiform  record,  is  obvious.  Thai  portion  con- 
sists of  barely  four  verses  (3  K.  ISi^il  [from  n^p]-i6). 
and  probably  comes  from  the  royal  annals  of  Judah. 
It  states  (so  too  Is.  SB.*)  that  Sennacherib  look 
'  all '  the  fartified  cities  of  Judah  (Sennacherib  himself 
says  forty-six),  and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  from  Heie- 
kiah  as  the  price  of  forgiveness :  two  points  of  differ- 
ence in  ibe  respective  accounts,  (1}  as  lo  the  amount  cS 
the  tribute.'  and  {3)  as  10  the  place  lo  which  the 
tribute  was  sent  (Lachish?  Nineveh?),  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  second  azid  the  third  portion  (i.e., 
ISij-lSg"  and  36/.  IB9J-3J),  however,  contain  several 
statements  which  are  unconhrmed  by  Sennacherib.^ 
Thus  (i)  in  aK.199  (Is.  STs)— '.«-,  in  the  second 
narrative— we  are  told  thai  Tirhakah  took  the  Geld 
gainst  Sennacherib,  and  it  is  implied  that  this  stood 
in  close  relatioD  to  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib  frocD 
Palestine.  (3)  3  K.  ISjj  (Is.  87^6)  tells  uf  Ihal  185,000 
men  in  Ihe  Assyrian  army  were  destroyed  In  one  night 
by  pestilence— Ihe  explanation  which  the  thu-d  narrative 
gives  of  the  failure  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah. 
(3)  3  K.  19e  (Is.  37e)  speaks  of  Sainacherib  as  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Libnah  when  the  news  respecting  Tir- 
hakah reached  him — i.e.,  the  third  narrative  gives  the 
prominence  to  Libnah  which  the  first  and  the  second  (see 
aK.  18t,  .7  ls.Bfli)giveloLachish.  The  first  and  the 
second  of  these  statements  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  legend  in  Herod.2i4i,  llut  when 
Suax^pt^'  Icing  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians. 
invaded  Egypt  and  besieged  Pelusium  in  the  d.iys  of 
the  pious  king  Sethos,  field-mice  gnawed  the  quivers 
and  shield-handles  of  the  invaden,  who  precipitately 
fled.  Even  Winckler  and  Pndek  accept  this  view,  and 
Ihey  find  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus  a  support  for 
their  theory  (which  is  accepted  by  Guthe  {l7fjfA.  305] 
and  Benzinger)  that  Sennacherib  inade  a  second  eipedi- 
lion  10  S.  Palestine  and  NW.  Arabia  (in  the  course  of 
which  he  actually  besieged  Jenisalem)some  lime  between 
690  and  63i,  which  is  referred  lo  in  the  third  ni 


701 ,  in  the  course  of  wl 


chjer, 


We  shall  do  well  in  considering  this  theor)-  to  put 
aade  allogether  the  material  in  the  second  and  the  third 
Hebrew  narrative,  for  a  close  examination  of  them 
clearly  shows  that  they  are  parallel.  The  two  narra- 
lives  are  no  doubt  inconsistent  in  some  respects ;  but 
upon  the  whole  they  interlace  and  are  mutually  comple- 
mentary. All  depends,  therefore,  on  the  justice  of  the 
inferetice  drawn  from  Herod.2141.  Pmiek'  conceives 
himself  to  have  shown  that  the  S^thQs  of  Herodotus  is 
no  other  than  Tirhakah.  That  Kgypi  was  a  member  . 
of  the  coalition  against  Sennacherib  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  '  kings  of  Egjpt '  at  the  bnltle  of  Altaku 
(Schr.  KAT^^  30a/.).  and  the  designation  of  So»a- 
Xdpipot  as  'king  of  the  Araiians  and  Assyrians'  is 
thought  to  be  a  record  of  the  fact  (?)  Ihat  after  his 
successes  against  the  NW.  Arabian  tribes  Sennacherib 
assumed  the  title  of  '  king  of  Arabia ' ;  lastly,  the 
mouse  is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  pestilence.  The 
objection  is  threefold,  (i)  As  Winckler  has  shown,  it 
was  Ihe  kings  of  Musri  (d-iks),  not  of  E^pt  (onss). 
who  fought  at  Altaku:    (af'We  have  no  occasion  lo 

and  (3)  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  a  mouse  is 
the  symbol  of  pestilence  (see  He^zEKiah.  %  a.  col. 
3059).  The  second  of  these  criticisms  may  need  some  . 
explanation.  The  reason  why  scholars  equate  Sethos 
with  Tirhakah  is  simply  Ihal  Herodotus  gives  his 
Arabian  and  Assyrian  king  the  name  of  Xaraxi/uPm. 
But  how  if  Herodotus  or  his  informant  has  made  a 
confusion?     And  how  if  the  king  of  Egypt  really  in- 
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icDded  was  Seti  (the  Daiuial  equivalent  at  Sethos)  ?  As 
Brugsch  relald : ' — 

'  Tbe  mn  oT  Seii  (onid*  [be  E.  begui  in  ibe  linl  yeu  oT 
hu  rei^n.    The  tceoe  of  them  wu  Ibc  dulricti  and  rtae  fortreBaq 

^beum.l^ihi  Luid  or  Zilu,  ID  the  place  Kan'uu."  ...  The 
fortre4«  Kan'aiia  i»l«  stonned  by  Sell  mnd  bis  wuriort,  uid  lo 
PkiTskob  b«ame  ihe  lord  of  ibe  enlue  Edomile  Ne(eb.' 

The  ruune  of  the  Shasu  chief  ii  noi  given  us.  It  is 
noi  unieasonable  to  suppose  thai  the  popular  tradition 
caught  up  by  Herodotus  spoke  of  '  the  chieftain  of  (he 
Arabian  Shasu.'  and  that  this  became  lo  Herodotus' 
ears.    ■  [Sennacherib]    the  liiug   of    the   Arabians   and 


result,  so  Sai  attained,  is  that  the  only 
[s  of  the  canipai^  of  Sennacherib  against  Judah 
and  its  capital  are  to  be  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Sennacherib  and  in  the  short  exiraci  bom  the 
AnnaUof  Judah  (a  K.  1813^-16).  Bui  how  is  (he  rest 
of  Ihe  HetMiMT  narrative  to  be  accounted  for?  We  are 
iK>t  bound  lo  ansvrer  the  question  here  ai  length :  but 
some  suggestions  most  be  given.  According  to  Marii 
(/».  359),  Ihe  subject  of  Ihe  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib  attracted  imaginative  and  didactic 
writers.  This,  indeed,  is  about  all  that  we  could 
^'e^Iu^e  to  say,  as  the  text  of  Ihe  Hebrew  narrative  now 
stands.  But  ii  is  not  all  that  we  can  say,  if  we  give  due 
■  eight  to  critical  consideraiions.  We  must  not  «■ 
aggetate  the  iroaginaliveness  of  laler  Hebrew  writers, 
bui  rather  dig  deep  down  for  the  fragments  of  genuine 
Iradii  ion  in  their  works.  This  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless 
task  becatise  we  know  that  the  two  powers  constantly 
pfesenl  lo  Ihe  minds  of  the  peoples  of  Israel  and  of 
judah  were  N.  Arabia  and  Assyria  -,  the  works  of  the 
prophets  of  ihe  'Assyrian  ^e'  prove  this  conclusively. 
We  have,  therefore,  something  10  direei  and  restrain  us 
in  our  application  of  tett-critical  methods.  Now  in 
the  account  of  the  national  extinction  of  Judah  two 
invasions  appear  lo  be  combined,  an  Assyrian  and  a  N. 
.\rabiaii.  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  a  K.  18 1]'19];.  The  king  who  invaded 
Judah  may  have  been  a  king  of  Melu^lja — the  same  who 
lent  troops  10  fighl  against  Sennacherib  at  Altal;u,— 
and  the  Cush,  whose  kitig  interfered  wiib  ihe  invader's 
progress,  may  have  been  the  N.  Arabian  Cush  (friendly 
to  Judah?).  The  names  Sennacherib  and  Tirhakah 
may  be  explained  od  Ihe  analogy  of  Ibe 
Zaraxdf^ot  of  Herodotus. 
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SEPHARAD 

BEPHAB  (1[ip ;  C(iJ<t>Hp«.  [AEL])  is  mentioned 
in  Gen,  IQ30  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
of  Ihe  sons  of  Joktan.  ll  has  noi  been  idenlihed  u  iih 
certainly.  The  usual  identificalioii — a  very  ai>propri.iie 
one — is  wiihthe  aairipain.  iraipapot  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and 
the  Ptriptus  {i.e..  the  ancient  Himyarite  cnpilal  Zafar) ; 
this  again  fs  held  by  Karl  Ritter.  Gesenius,  etc.,  to  be 
Ihe  same  with  the  seaport  of  tiadramaut.  near  Mirbal, 
the  name  being  now  pronounced  Ji/dr  or  /i/dr.  The 
possibilityofthis  may  be  granted:  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
(see  Di.  Gen.t",  aoi :  DeL  <S/n.  [1887],  aaB).  'The 
mountain  of  the  East '  is  loo  general  an  expression  lo 
give  precision  to  the  undefined  geographical  icims  of 
this  verse.  [On  the  textual  criticism  and  Ihe  meaning 
of  Gen.  lOjosee  furiher  Cold,  g  i  (f).  ParVaim.] 

[See  also  Kilter,  ErdivMti,  Uj^i;  Tuch.  Ccti.O)  »i; 
Sprenger,  ^«i  Gragr.  run  Arnhtni,  tSs  ;  Glasti,  .^iitit.  ItiT, 
Benl,  SimllurH  Araiia  (lOoo):  A.  H.  Keane,  TA'  Gtid  •>/ 
Ofhlr,  70.  From  Prof.  Keane  we  quote  the  followbig  linn : 
ht<  work  only  appeared  H.'<  the  article  Ophtr  was  possini^  Ihrough 
the  pre».    'Dhofar  |  ^ZafSt],  as  Kent  Mill  u>.  forms  a  sirt  oT 

miles'  ^'z  the  'Jomh  jillle  to  the'w?  of  the  Kuria  Muria 
islandi,  and  cut  off  by  ihr  Ghb  range  from  the  Bndy  wuiea  of 
Hid..ou>..i.  Her.  Mill  flouri>h  boiTl  Ihe  Bimh  and  Ihe  fruik- 
I  have  unitiluted  Ihe  chief  industrv  of  the 
andi  of  yean.  .  .  .  Tbe  barbmir  of  MoKha, 
by  a  mndbank,  is  still  de^,  and  extends 

it""'H^I^°lii*brve  ihe  /'«-!«'  AWi/ij"  Se  '^Itita '  (to  /.t. 
Mere  Prot  Keanc  would  place  'Ihe  elusive  Ophir.'  ^loscba 
'was  in  fact  the  port  of  Opbir,  which  ilscif  iiriud  b  liirle  inland, 
round  about  ibe  head  of  tbe  in'"      ^'''' 

goeit  into  Sephai-'  (8»>.l 

SEPHABAD  CnpD,  in  pause  for  T)^  [BDB]? 
e<t»p&ei   [BKA],   ctfrPAe*   [Q-u'v*-*.],'  cAdiApiA 

[0"]  :  Vg  [/«]  Boiphoro.  as  if  the  prefixed  3  «ere 
radical].  If  ihe  lexl  is  right,  a  place  or  country  in 
which  Jewish  captives  from  Jerusalem  resided  when 
Obad.  15-11  was  written  (Obad.  »).  That  Sepharad 
(or  Sefiiared?)  is  not  Spain'  (Tg,  Jon.  Pesh.),  hot 
Sipar,  or  some  other  Babylonian  city  (Schr.  KAT(yi 
aSs  ;  cp  von  dcr  Hardt,  Dt  Sipfhara  Babylonia  \i-}aZy\ 
need  not  now  be  shown.  Schrader  in  KAT^''  445/. 
identifies  it  wiih  Saparda,  a  region  in  SW  Media 
towards  Bab)'lonia  mentioned  by  Sargon  (cp  KGF 
116-119).  This  view  is  also  accepted  as  most  probable 
by  Fried,  Delitisch  {far.  149)  and  G.  A.  Smith 
(  TiBttve  Fmpkils.  2  176) ;  it  harmonises  with  Ihe  theory 
that  w.  ia(i5)-ai  are  to  be  referred  to  the  lime  of  Ihe 
lian  exile.'*  But  it  is  also  possible  10  identify 
irovince  of  Ihe  Persian  empire 
mentioned  in  [wo  inscriptions  of  Darius  between 
Cappadocia  and  Ionia,  and  in  a  third  ( Behisiun)  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  provinces,  immediately  before  Ionia.' 
In  the  Seletiddan  chronicles  from  Babylonia  this  name 
is  applied  to  Asia  Minor  as  a  whole.  According  to 
Winckler.  the  origia  of  the  Jewish  capliviiv  of  Asia 
Minor  is  to  be  referred  10  16S  B,C,  (Anliochus 
Epiphanes) '.  if,  howe\'er,  the  tradition  of  a  captivity 
under  Arlaxerxes  Ochns  is  historical,  this  period  will 
naturally  deserve  Ihe  preference.  W.  R.  Smith  remarks,* 
'  Lydia  was  a  great  slave-market,  and  Asia  Minor  was 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Diaspora  at  an  early  date  (cp 
Gutschmid,  .Ve«5«/r.  „).• 

The  text  of  Obad.  n,  however.  i<  very  far  from  irwiwonhy, 
and  the  eonteit  does  not  lavoiii  Ihe  view  that  any  distant  I'lare 
of  captivity  or  indeed  (we  Ouaiiiah,  |  5)  any  place  of  capiiviiy 
at  all  i>  re&ired  lo.     We  e.pect  >onie  pan  of  the  Xi^^el.  to  be 

rrsis-'    This  is  confirmed  by  S's  leading  i^i^  (so  the  Ar. 
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REPHABVAIM 

vcr^oii)-    '  ZanphAihiiQ '  was  n  synonym  for  '  lerabnitclitQ.' 
S«  Obapiah,  I  s  tnd,  n.  i.  t.  K.  c 

SEPHABVAIH  (D'I'IQD  ;   variously  cEn<t>&peiM, 

-IN,  -eiN.  -oyaiM-  -OtftiN.  Ofi^Mn  (a  K.  18j4.  B], 

1  OT       '^f'*'  C£tt>(t»ipOYA'M.  -OYAiN.  -otN. 

refmnwa.  e"'*4P0VAiM,     en*-.     en*ApeN.. 

6M*AplN  C6n*»pot€«).  whence  Ihe 
genlilic  S«plULrTltaa  (D'lippri.  aK.Viia,  K(.  in 
f.  31*  D'^DD).  The  references  to  a  place,  or  pLaces. 
caUed  'Sepharvaim'  are  in  3  K.I734  <cp  3,).  ISj* 
(  =  t!L3tli9).  ISi]  {  =  ls.37i3|.  Tuking  Ibe  passages 
as  they  stand,  in  contexts  relating  lo  the  political 
intercoune  between  Assyria  and  Israel  or  Judah.  we 
may  venture  10  explain  them  provisionally  as  follows, 
reserving  our  own  judgment  to  Ihe  end. 

1.  The  passage  a  K.  18j»*-3S  (Is-  36i8-«),  which  is 
plainly  an  interpolation  (see  Marti,  and  cp  /ittr.  I).  aiB), 
seenis  lobe  based  on  9  K.  19i3  (Is.  37 13),  which  may 
refer  to  ibe  Syrian  city  called  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle 
Sabarain.   which  was  destroyed   by  Shalmaneser   IV. 


(se 
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.  TheSephanraimofaK.lTj*3t(inwhicbp(issagea 
captives  of  war  appear  to  be  referred  to),  however,  is 
more  plausibly  identified'  with  Sipar,  or  Sippar,  the 
city  of  Samai  the  sun-god  (2i«-^iipa.  PtoL  E  iS ; 
XinrBfnjrfir  -riXa,  Abyden.  ap.  Eus.  Prxp.  Ev.ifi), 
bmous  from  its  associalion  with  the  Deluge-story  as 
given  by  Berossus.  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  ma^ii 
ramii.  or  'great  capitals.'^  This  place  was  one  of 
the  three  cities  which  mainlajned  (he  great  B.abylonian 
revolt  against  ASur-bani-pal  the  longest.      It  was  on  the 

LStem  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ; 

;  was  identified  with  the 
mounds  of  Abu  Habba.  about  16  m. 
SE.  of  Baghd&d,  by  the  explorer  H.  Rassani,  who 
foiuid  here  a  large  stone  with  a  representation  of  ihe 
shrine  of  ^maj  and  short  inscriptions,  dating  from  the 
time  of  king  Nabu-abla-iddina  {about  800  B.C. ).  The 
builder  of  the  lemple  was  Naram-sin  (about  3750  B.C.), 
whose  original  inscription  was  found  by  Nabu-na'id 
(about  490  B.C.),  one  of  the  royal  restorers  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  temple  was  held  in  high  honour  ;  one 
of  the  most  constant  lilies  of  Samai  was,  ■  the  great 
lord,  dwelling  in  E-bara.  which  is  within  Sipar' 
(Pinches.  TSBAiiib^ff.).  But  there  was  also  a 
second  divinity,  called  Anunil,  who  was  specially 
worshipped  at  Sipar.  In  the  S/rukronom  Hillary 
(2iS-iiJ,  Durlcurigalzu  is  said  to  have  conquered  Sipar 
of  Sainai   and    Sipar    of   Anunitu    (. 


:3.); 
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niiu  referred  ti 


onRrm  Schrader's  (very  natural)  explana- 
>tMELECH  (2  K.  1731)  as  =  Anu-malku. 
for  if  Anu  (the  heaven. god)  were  designated  'king' 
in  Assyria,  the  word  used  would  not  be  sialktt  ( '  prince ' ) 
but  lam. 

Dr.  W.  H.Ward(^nv..-(m,0r.5'«:..  iSS;,  pp.  ag/) 
thought  thai  be  had  found  the  site  of  a  double  city  of 
Sipar  (Sepharvsim.  dual?)  at  the  mod,  el-Anbar,  a  few 
miles  from  Sufeira.  WXW.  of  Baghdad,  where,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  it  is  evident  Ihal  a  canal 
was  conducted  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Dr.  Ward  found  there  a  small  tablet  on  which 
three  or  four  Sipara  were  mentioned,  and  he  supposed 
'.Anbar  to  represent  nt  once  Sipar  ia  Anunilum  and 
Agan«  (Peters,  .Vi>^Hr,  1 176  jjj  [Dr.  Ward's  diary]). 
If  so,  Sipar  ia  Anunilum  was  a  more  considerable  city 
than  Sipar  of  fiamaS  (Abu  !;!ahb.i).  Bui  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  the  duality  of  the  city  which  lies  under  the 
mound  of  el-Anbar  is  made  ouL  Mosl  probably  the 
form  Sepharvnim  is  erroneous.  Either  ihe  editor  con- 
founded 'Sipar'  with  Ihe  ■Sepharvaim'  of  3  K.  19ij. 
or,  as  Haupt  proposes,  we  should  restore  the  reading 
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Dp  -aD  (or  lip}.  Sipar  (or,  Sippar) -maim ' — i.e..  'Sipar 
on  the  stream.'  Cp  Ihe  phrase  '  the  siieam  of  Sipar,' 
a  title  ofthe  Euphrates  (Z.J  1  [1887],  p.  =67). 

There  is,  however,  a  thieefold  difficulty  in  the  above 

explanation  of  '  SepharvaJni'  iu   a  K.  1794-      (>)  The 

nhtuvM  Annals  of  ASur.bani.pal  do  not  affirm 

to  i^^^  -  ^'  V'"  '''??  transplanted  people  from 
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should  remain  alive,  and  caused  them  to  dwell  iii 
Babylon.'^  (a)  The  god  specially  worshipped  al  Sipar 
was  neither  '  Adramnielech '  nor  '  Anaromelech '  buc 
Samal  On  tbe  olher  hand,  il  is  equally  true  that 
Sargon,  who  as  a  fact  brought  capiive  populations  to 
Samaria  {A'B2^i  £  90 ;  cp  Samakia),  did  not  and 
could  not  include  any  captives  from  Babylon,  Sepharvaim, 
etc..  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  made  none  there.* 
And  (3)  the  theory  in  question  requires  us  to  suppose 
that  Avva  and  Hamalh  have  been  introduced  into  a  K. 
17  =4  froml  8  M  t>y  Rd.*  which  is  a  complicated  procedure. 
The  question  of  Sepharvaim  is  (herefote  no  simple 
one^      At    present   there    is    no   current   theory    which 

A.  ■Pavtn  1    satisfies  the  conditions  of  ihe  problem. 

*■  "*™*'   There  b  a  strong  a  friori  objection  to 


Sepharvaim 

J9i)  and  1834  (with  the  parallels  in  Is.)  from  thai  of 
a  K.  17  J4  3t,  and  there  are  three  considerable  difficulties 
in  this  course,  iwo  suggested  by  AssjTiology  and  one  by 
literary  criticism,  l^t  us,  then,  approach  the  subjeci, 
bearing  in  mind  the  gradually  BCcomulating  evidence 
for  the  apparently  destructive  bui  in  reality  conservative 
theory  that  many  passages  both  of  ihe  narrative  and  of 
Ihe  prophetic  books  have  been  recast,  and  provided 
with  B  new  historical  and  geographical  setting.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  impossible  view  that  the  passages  in 
Kings  and  Isaiah  heie  referred  to  have  been  recast  by 
an  editor  to  suit  his  own  theory  of  the  course  of  later 
Israelilish  history  (see  Sennacherib,  %  5).  This  view 
implies  that  the  names  of  the  cities  mentioned  there 
have  come  oul  of  somewhat  similar  uames  of  plac«  on 
the  N.  Arabian  border  of  Palestine. 

REph:irvaiiii,likeR<:»phin3K.I9ii(I>.)TTl).wimhcnbe 
a  disloriion  of  ^a'cphaih,  ono  of  tht  most  important  pb^-a  in 
Ihal  rtgion  (hk  Zabepmath).  or  r>ih«  tl»  linal  l«icn  o-J  (MT 
d;;,  vayim-imi^  logHhet  with  Tj'j  (MT  TyS,  ■»,  or  of.  the 
city"),  pet  (MX  nn,  'Hm.'?),  iukI  posubly  myi  (MT,  ni5i_ 
'and  Iwah'f),  r«pr™iii»iives  of  Stam"  Oer*^"*'')-  ''  ■■ 
noiewoTihy  thai  the  god  wonhipped  by  Ibc  Sepharviiet ' 
leCEivEi  die  double  aanw  iVoTiH  and  ifeip  ('  K.  ITji).  In 
Ihc  latter  form  j  has  displaced  1  (op  -ray  and  pp> ;  ptobably 
Ifac  besi  inteinKdiaK  reading  is  -{yaiti  the  original  of  whidi  ii 
surely  SirDfrv  Or^ni"!).!    Th.  rit.  of  sacrificing _  chiMtai 

™i'(*£rMoRIAH'MdS>Vr.y!°M.  MOmfajfj^'su  11 15).' 
The  other  pAHoges  which  have  10  be  considered  in  this 

See  Hilecially  Winckki,  All.  Unt.  loo-io) ;  and  cp  Cn>e>i>e. 
Exf.T.  i8«a,  p.  i^f.  T,  K.  C, 

BEPHELA(c6*HAft[A[t"'-i'].  c-  neiiNH  [K*V], 
Vg.  SephBU),  I  Mace.  1238,  RV  'plain  counlry.'  See 
Shephelahi  also  Jt;D,t;A,  col.  3617. 

SEFTUAQINT.  See  Text  akd  VEitsiONs,§§46-55. 

SEPDLCHBE  (^il.  Gen. 236  etc.;  mnhweion. 
Mk.  1546  eic).    See  ToHB,  Resurrection. 

SEBAH  (rn^,  in  pause  RTy,  AV  Sarah  in  Nu. 
afliS;  C»p4  [L]).  daughter  of  AsHER  \g.v.,  %  4J : 
Gen.  48.7  (cAAP  [A],  cARPft  [DJ),  Nu.28,6  (kara 
V&v.  30  CAP*.;  B"'AFJ)  =  iCh.7»)(cop€[BJ,  CAPAI 


I.A].  -i 


^M)- 


I  Cp  Oa   3  K.  Ifl  34    ovrdoMnrfiaLK 
«  A'^S  101  (foot);  cpKL^*i.a7«. 


ive  onriiml  [s  Tnc    ^'" 
rhisiiTavouredliy 'Neigl 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


(i«C'7V.  £M.  on  Judg.Si?^  'Scnh'  too  will  be  a  uuU 
ethnic  name ;  cp  nij,  Zcrah,  and  'nni*M'  Aih^ur.  VJr  I 
»1»  Sab.  proper  name  ^kfto".  S»3m^.  m^,  mth  which 


1  in-T^f*.  once  [Jer,  38^]  inn(?,  §§  35,  So. 
naif- Godsltives';  C4P4..4[cl  [BANLJ,  -Gniy[J/P.V 
336]  ar^es  from  Ihe  apparent  formation  with  a  perf. 
follou'ed  by  ,t  that  'SCTaiah'  can  hardly  be  an  enrly 
name.  The  formation  hai  indeed  been  questioned, 
though  perhapswithout  sufficient  reason.  It  is  suggested 
thatlhenamehasbi«nadapl«lfrom  an  old  ethnic  ;  cp  -ib. 
Noic  that  in  1  Ch.4i4  Joab.  b.  Seraiah,  is  called  the 
father  of  Ge-harashim.  which  is  pn^iablf  a  distortion 
of  the  ethnic  Geshurim.  or  of  Ge-ashhurim  [Che.  ]). 
1.  Diivid'iscribe(9S.8i;:>n[B1),  pr^iboMymiiwritlinror 


..  Asiel,  c 


n  J.h 


mdBaruchUer.sait;  »p«>[BKn. 

nicth,  a   capuin,  icmp.   Ccdaliati  (1  K.U13 

4.  b.  Neriab  and  brother  of  Raruch,  metilioned  in 
a  passage  (Jer.  51 59"*' ■  aaipaia  [A*''*'  once  v.  39], 
taptat  [K  once  i'.  59J)  Nvhich  follows  a  prophecy 
[50  51 1-5«)  wrongly  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  He  is  said 
10  h-ive  gone  up  to  Babylon  with  (or,  see  below,  from) 
Zedekiah  [?.!-.].  carrj'ing  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  on 
(be  fate  of  Babylon,  which  he  was  commanded  to  bind 
to  a  stone  and  cast  into  the  Euphrates,  as  a  sign  Ihal 
Babylon  would  sink  and  not  rise  again.  Seraiah  bears 
a  title  which  AV  renders  'a  quiet  prince'  and  RV 
'chief  chamberlain'  (so  AV™*-,  Rashi,  etc.  nmio  1^). 
■  Prince  of  Meiiocha '  (AV°*t  is  evidently  a  resource  of 
despair  1  Menucha  =  Manahalh(l)  i  Ch.86.  Another 
inierpretaiion  i>  'officer  of  resting-place '^quartermaster 
{v>  Hi.,  Gr.,  Giesebr. ) ;  this  strangely  poeiical  title  is 
assumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  officer  who  arranged 
the  halting-places  of  the  royal  train.'  More  probably, 
hmrever.  Seraiah's  office  was  that  of  commissary  of  the 
tribute  (nnJOn-ip,  ft,  Tg.,  Grg.,  Che.).  This  view 
implies  a  further  correction  of  'wiih'  into  'from 
Zeilekiah.'  Note  that  Jeremiah's  interest  is  entirely 
6i,'  'when  thou  comeat,  and 


But  i: 


C-). 


(Book).  §  17,  1 


!r  of  Joab  3  1 

*£n  »lm"i'a>.*ii  («V"v  [BIX 
n  IhtlinKorZedekiah,  whouupuito 

by  Ntbuchadrnzir  (j  K.  iSii^  Jer.62a4^  (BKAr  om.]>. 

liie  Cbionicler  ImCQ  hit  origin  10  Eleaiar  b.  Aaron  (i  Ch.  et.^ 
ff.\y,   be  it  the  son  of  ABiriah  b.  Hilki'  ' 


t^J'Z 


- -.   -. ..ih  (p.   .,),  and 

JEMOIABAK    C?.--.!.      In    K^T.jr    Eira,    *So    W8. 

M  cm  ■  ptieil  at  all.  i>  made  1  >an  of  ScmUh.  which 
e  de*ire  of  the  priaily  redacto 


vhere  Seraiah  b.  Hilkiah  u  called  CTtSiri  n-;  l-ll  (cp  aCh. 
31  rt).  cpalv>  I  0.011,  where,  hnwever,  the  naoK  is  replaced 
W  .\jarLih.  In  r  E>d.A]  lEi^.  li  SARAiAS,  EV;  but  KV 
Ai.k'.tA^.  ii:Kl.Hi. 

S.  One  of  Ihone  who  came  up  fram  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(KwaajM-wlBA'l).  in  Neli.77  called  AiARiAH(ij).  His 
r.>ne  appears  in  i  Esd.  Se  ai  Zacharias,  RV  Zaraus  ({ajwov 
'1!!.  funufAD. 

Q.Wie..lv  npBlory  lo  Ihe  covenant  (lee  Eira  1..  f  j)_; 


id  perhaps  Iherefbre  connected  by  hi 


t  Several  Palmyrene  iiucriptioni  itat 
ri  up  '  in  honour  of  (he  leader  of  the  a 
le  lenate  and  people.' 


h(7X     See 

I  [BNAQF], 


CAP.  [t**  once]),  supernatural  guardians  of  Ihe  throne  of 
I  B.^.~..~u  Yahwe,  mentioned  and  pnrdy  described 
1.  BafarencM.  ^^  ,^  ^^^^,,^j  ^f  j^^^,,.^  inaugural 

vision!  Is.  6  9- f  6/.).  '  Above  him  stood  thesCriiphim'— i.e., 
tliey  seemed  to  lower  above  Yabwt,  who  was  enthroned 
in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple  (the  1-31).  Each 
had  six  wings ;  a  pair  covered  the  face,  another  the 
loins,  and  the  third  sened  for  flight,  when  Yahwi 
sent  his  servant  on  some  errand.  Kesponsii-ely  they 
proclaimed  the  antiphon,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Vahwft 
Sebftoth  :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,'  and  so 
powerful  were  their  voices  that  the  posts  (rend  rriKit)  of 
doorway  trembled.      Then  one  of  the  si 


Q  Isa 


eraphim 


with  a 


■ne  '  (see 
uchtd  1 


..  §■; 


again   by  n 


The 

1   the 


the  NT,  though  in  Rev.  46-B  the  four  cherub- Iik< 
beings  (fi3o|  sing  Ihe  anlhem  of  Isaiahs  seraphim.  Bui 
in  EnochZO?  ■  theserpenu'  {SpiKorm.  Gil.  Gk.) — i.t., 
no  doubl  the  seraphim — are  mentioned  together  with 
Paradise  and  the  cherubim  as  under  the  rule  of  (Jabriel, 
and  in  fil  ro  71 7  wiih  the  cherubim  and  the  ofihanim  ; 
the  latter  classification  also  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (cp 
Cherub,  g  1).  And  in  the  Slavonic  '  Secrets  of  Enoch' 
(first  edited  by  Charles)  we  find  not  only  cherubim  and 
seraphim  mentioned  together  as  orders  of  angels  {'20i 
21 .),  but  also  seven  six-winged  creatures  overshadoisfng 
(he  throne  of  God  and  singing  with  one  voice  (196 
21 1),  who  are  obviously  Ihe  same  as  Ihe  seraphim  and 
certain    flying    ctenlurcs    that    sing    called    Chalkadfi 

of  lions  and  the  beads  of  crocodiles,  mentioned  with 
the  fabulous  Phoenix-bird  (12i  16r).  These  creatures 
have  twelve  wings,  and  attend  the  chariot  of  the  sun  i 
evidently  they  are  a  modiltcalion  of  the  seraphim, 

S.  Ezplanatloiu.  f 

three    possible   viewi 
[be  ni 


to    Ihe   original 


Deliiisch  and  Hommel  see  a  coiinei.tiiin 
between  iardfilm  and  ^rrSpu  (the  burner),  which  a 
given  as  one  of  Ihe  names  of  the  liabylouian  solar 
fire-god  Nergal  -in  the  land  of  the  west' — i.t.,  in 
Canaan  (5  R.  46,  "■  '-d.  :  Jensen,  AToimui.  62). 

Thii  sagBtMs  thai  Reieph,  ihe  old  Piileilinian  solar  fire.god 
{C/S 1  36),  also  admilled  (aa  Keipu)  inio  ihe  Ejtyplian  Paniheon, 
nuy  possibly  in  early  limes  have  been  called  SSriiph.  If  Ret:nb 
(one  of  the  fodf  of  Sam'al  in  N.  -Syria)  were  nJly,  a.i  H.il*vy 
Ihouebl.  the  same  as  Kerlib,  '  Cherub,'  this  would  supply  a 
parallel.  The  Suriuhim  <iioI  SCriiphini)  woukl  in  this  case  be  a 
mythic  rendering  or  ihe  supemalural  Aamea  In  which  this  Bad 
revealed  hi]nselr(cu  Canl.clti  JobSr?);  the  form  which  Iney 
look  would  naturally  be  that  of  the  lion  (cp  Nbri^al).  And 
Ijuiah's  S3r3phlni  (?)  may  have  been  su^Eealed  by  mytl 
wliLLh  perhaps  exiMed  in  the  lemt^-  — — -i^-  '*  'i^-  — 
olov^al  winded  Uoiis  w-iih  human  1 
winged  bulls,  guarded  ihe  porlals  of  Bab.-Asa.  lemplex  artd 
p-il^s.  We  find  'lions,  oien,  and  cbenibitn'  meijtioned 
lOEelherbr  K.7^ 

a.  Another  possibility  is  that  Ihe  S^ritpblm  (not 
^Ardphim)  were  originally,  in  accordance  wiih  Nu.218 
Is.  14i9,  serpents:  Arabian  and  Hebrew  folk-lore 
placed  flying  serpents,  with  burning  venomous  bile,  in 
Ihe  desert,  and  Hebrew  mylhographers  may  have 
represented  winged  serpents  as  the  guardians  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Deity.  The  place  of  honour  giren  to 
living  serpents  iu  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  remarked 
upon  elsewhere  (.see  Skhpent,  S  3  [/ll,  nn'l  though  10 
Isaiah  the  seraphic  guards  of  Yahwi  have  assumed  a 
higher  form  of  being  (.see  S/tOT.  'Isaiah,'  13111.  m 
no  one  who  remembers  the  frequency  with  which  in 
frilk-iore  serpents  are  transformed  into  human  beings. 
can  pronounce  such  a  deielopmenl  impossible.  It  is 
inie.  there  is  no  mention  of  the  seraphim  in  the  Hebrew 
sl^rj'  of  Paradise  as  it  has  come  down  to  iis.  Bui  it  is 
quite  possible  (see  Paradj$E,  §   11)  that  the  serpent 


437.I 


hy  Google 


(mJiii!)  who  held  discourse  with  the  first  woman  was 
originally  reprBseniKil  as  the  guardian  of  the  wonderful 
tree  in  the  midst  of  God's  garden.  There  may  have 
been  originally  only  one  seraph  just  as  Ihete  may  have 
been  only  one  cherub  (cp  Ezek.-J8.*.6  Ps,  18.o[ii]). 

3.  h  is  also  possible  to  regard  the  seraph  as  a  nobler 
developinenl  of  a  bird  of  ptey.  H,  G,  Tumkins  long 
ago  suggested  a  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  sere/. 
which  appears  as  the  guardian  of  graves  and  as  the 
bearer  of  the  Egyptian  kings  to  heaven  on  their  decease. 


SKEiMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

I   uoiellered  way  in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  make  a  place  for 
The  idi»yncra.ie!i  of  the  repoit»,  too  raarlnjd  10  ht  eipUinnl 

hypotheiii  ituit  Ihtyhad  at  their  ili-poKil  difiercnl  rmntians 
I    of  MailKew't  vatucuW  lOKia-col  lection,  which  had  Dciciruted 
I    in  vwioiu  circka  <tf  faith  and  pcaciice.    Tramlaii^n  n 
ii  certainly  »Miildin>-olve  editing ;  iheHui 
:  pridniiive  chuich,  together  with  the  abM 
Lthority  upon  the  biwnphy  of  Jetui 


papyrus  h< 


,  .  .  jcloudsof  heaven.'l  It  u  a 
compokiie  anioul,  aibd  bears  a  close  re^iembbnce  to  the  Hebrew 
cherub  ami  10  the  y^^p  or  gHITui  (port  lion,  part  eagleX 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  second  of  these  views 
preponderate.  It  is  against  the  firsi  that  we  Rnd  no 
trace  of  rpj^  as  a  divine  name,  and  against  the  third 
■       ■    ■  .0  real  distinction  belwe 


And  il 


agains 


1  that  c 


much  more  naturally  rendered  'serpents' 
'burning  ones'  or  'serefs.'  It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  temple  decoration  made  no  tise 
of  the  seraphim.  But  the  temple  did  contain  one 
■acred  objecl  closely  analogous  to  the  original  seraphim 
— the  so-called  'brazen  serpent'  (see  NEHtJSHTAN). 
Hewkiah  broke  it  in  {ueces.  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
imagination  did  something  better  with  the  seraphim 
inherited  from  folk-lore  ;  it  transformed  and  ennobled 
them.      See  CkerubjU,  %  1.  T.  K.  C. 

BEB&S  (CEP&P  [BA]),  I  Esd.  6ji  RV,  AV  Aserbr 
BEiraSs],  SiSKRA,  a, 

8EBEBIAS  (eCEpcBiAC  [BA]),  i  Esd.  Ssi,  AW- 
=  EzraSiS.  Shekebiah. 

8EEED  (TIIJ;  c&pel  [BAFL]).acl«norZEBULUN 
{f.v.).  Gen.  4S14  (C6-  [A].  £cp-  (/>].  ceiCK  [L],  Nu. 
26i6),  whence  the  patronymic,  AV  Sahditk,  RV 
8«ndlt«  (Nil  26^6 :  TIDH  ;  q  cApel[e]t  [BAFL]). 

SEBonrs  PATn.ira  (ceprici  naYAwC^'-w"])- 

Acts  13?.     See  Paulus. 
SEBJEANTS  {AcUl6js  38,+  EV),  RV««-  LiCTOBS. 


SEBUON  ON  THE  UOXTNT 

us  and  the  Law  (|: 


Cridcal  presuppoAiJonB  (1 1\       Beatitude 
In  Ml.  (Jl  ,.,).  Jesus  and  the  Law  (|| 

InLk.(|,/(.  ■(*«.- Uw  (»,,/>. 

Smnonic  loeia  ia  Mk.  (f  7).         Finale  (t  '6). 
Ul.'s  Sermoa  ■  comnlalion     Auditnce  <l  i;X 

(IS>  Hi«oHo1»Bn>Aoacea.S). 

Ttanspodtl™  in  Sermon  <|  9).      Bibliosraphy  (|  .9). 

The  Sermon  on  Ibe  Mount  is  the  conventional  title 
given  to  an  address  variously  reported  by  the  first 
(Mt.S-7.  iyi^  tit  ri  <poi)  and  the  third  (Lk.Si»-49) 


Uali 


I   by  t 


D  the 


ion  of  J. 
imarkable  coincidences  between  the  reports 
a  problem  of  some  nicety  which  is  bound 
with  the  general  synoptic  question.  How  Sai 
editorial  revision  upon  the  part  of  each  author 
'   '  '      '  '   '         reports  of  the  Sermon, 


imply  l< 


original 

address 

^  thai    lay 

n   Ihe  Maiihcan    Logia 

(  =  g)o 

in  Ibe  G 

eekrecensio 

a  of  y  used  with  other 

material 

by  each 

writer,    but 

historicity  and  ac 

ual  situation 

in  the  lifeof  iesus  — 

tfae^  ur 

10  which  no 

until  a 

rm  foothold  h.ts  been 

obtained  upon  a  critical 

ion  of  ea 

«f  their 

Evide 

1.  CrlUial  pw-  *^ 
nppoiitloiu.  ! 

ems  10  have  simply  borne  the  title 
0  disciples'  and  a  geneml  reference 

B  of  ediAcation.    Upon 


the  biwraphy 
isiderable  vicisi 


if  the  re 


used  by  Lk.  see  P.  Ewald,  Diu  HaufltrthUmder  EvaiK.'/r^gt 
(iV).  n%/.,%ttj:;^o\\»a,,BiiH Li!la dtrifHo[-   ''       ' 

The  place  assigned  to  ihii  vmiU  mimtaHa^  in 
first  gospel  illustrnles  Ihe  literary  method  which  her 
a.  InHt.-  "l"'*''^"  I™"*' f^'-  lo  produce  his  ef 
,^,ti„,  ■  by  means  of  massing  tc^ether  a" 
HUHiiS.  groups  of  incidents  and  of  sayings,  1 
infrequenlly  taken  from  various  quarters  without  su 
regard  to  wluit  may  have  been  their  original  setting 
chronolc^ical  sequence. 


wlicds  u  G^li'lee 
=  Mk.li-io>.    S 


t:,c 


nof  J. 


iliall)-)  lay  before  Mt.,  the  baplisDt 

s  are  followed  by  hi*  return  north- 

,  v.oice  of  (be  £iu  diicipla  (Mt.  1 1-4  » 

larrate  ihe  healing  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
rones  this  till  he  reaches  his  cycle  oT 
:k.lio-34  Lk.4jS.4i>oroniiupanar!( 
.0  hSs  plan  (Mk.  1  3CJ.-Lk.  t,^/.i, 
!  an  impression  of  Jesus  as  Ihe  pruphet 


talilzan  iji 
nt   underl. 


(Mk.j:j  = 


which  fe 
ument  uuderlyinfi  Ihe  synoplist 
ipaiHled  by  Mt.  (iij-ij)  somewhj 

^"lion,' and  («>  holiug.    The  auti 

iniiian.r :  S-7)  and  u*he^n«'  (Locuriv 

proper  pl«e  by''M".''(l4t/ii)  imd"Llt!"(Sii.flmj.iQ).    In 
historical  order  these  ought  to  form  a  prelude  to  Mt.  U-7,  upoa 

The  inner  structure  of  the  address  corresponds  in 
part,  but  only  in  part,  lo  its  setting.'  Out  of  the 
,  Bt™«h,™  crowds,  Galiliean  and  non-Galilaan, 
'■  8*™«""-  who  thronged  Jesi.s  on  the  bor.ler  of 
the  lake,  his  adherents  gathered  lo  him  as  be  retired  to 
the  hill -slope  (Si/).  What  follows  is  represented  as  an 
address  delivered  to  them  directly,  in  the  bearing  of  the 
larger  throng  (7j8/).  Jesus  seiies  the  opporttmity  10 
proclaim  vividly  and  openly  his  aims  and  methods  in  a 
m,igri,i  chiiiia  of  the  new  reign  of  God.  Wllh  large 
and  divine  uttei^nce  (droffai  ri  arliia  airov),  he  at 
once  la)-s  bare  Ihe  continuity  of  his  message  with  the 
religious  tradiiion  of  the  people,  and  explicitly  differen- 
tiates what  made  up  tho  original  element  in  bis  own 
ideal  as  compared  with  that  of  current  Judaism. 
The  iddnsi  opens  with  a  reflective  bul  glowing  detcriplion  of 

The  eiehIbcaliludcs(&3-ioX  «  whkh  the  last  [t  repeated  and 
spedallya— "-■■-'^"■- '■  -    "  ^-^ =---'-<- -■ 


•S" 


>X  of  which  the  last  [<( 
er>(Jii/).defineaspir 
vards  G.A  and    man,  ] 


:nt  article,  we  espcc].ill 
....      .    ...  .^<((EnlerTben,ia9j. 

man's  convHousness  of  Gml,/^^.  114-117.  Furtlwr,  Eb^wTdl, 
Dtr  Gt,mitlian»lir  4tr  El/ilk  Jen  im  VerkUMu  w  dtH 
mtaian.  //flffiuiji™.  jriiiej  Vtlket,  etc.  <lB9s),  107/ 

*  The  incident  In  Ihe  Capernaum  synagOKue  (Mk.  I»i-m= 
I.k.  431-^7)  and  the  flight  oTJeiui  QlIk.ljj-jsiLk.  441/) an 

*  Jesiii  ai  the  deliverer  ofa  new  law  speali<  from  a  hill  al  the 
;^l?  M't/s'^nSmle  «n^  fir  chr<^^^'^m°rt 

fro^  the  narradvrcf^tli.  («e  'iiie"d^bl«  e^^-IOi).    Cens'inly 


hy  Google 
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robu.-.!  utitnd*  lo  Ihc  world, >    Bui  Jous  ihc  mbbi  huieiu'  lo 

Ihar  uughr  or  pnctbcd  by  tbc  convenlional  jibbinical  TvligJori 
uf  lhciUy<5i7-jr.).'>  Thu  arawil  naliinilly  suggtK.  Ibe  ntw 
uid  ficAl  ailiiudeof  J«u>*  (o  Ihc  Jewiib  Law,  which  is  tx- 

attf  t^i»LutoD  and  lh«  old  jurisprudence  witb  it&  ethical  limita- 

bnihecucle  of  ihoughl  Manedin  Ihe  beaiiludes,  culling  up  ihc 
pouonous  ETowthi  ^  evaww  and  quibbling  by  uncDbditional 

The  principle  of  invudneu  *nd  linccrity  ii  thm  cxpouitded 
(Ai-i^X  pointedly  and  itronEly  like  all  elTeciiyc  principles,  in  the 
ihape  of  a  triple  antitbeus  lo  the  Pbariuic  pnuis  of  fLm^iving, 
pra>'er,  and  lasting,  which,  by  ibor  urinnalily,  develop  oHenla- 
tion.  Jews  ihcn  recurs'  to  the  pfsitive  nlaiion  c^  man  to 
God'j   fatherly  pnn-idepqe  (8  19.34,  cp  Sjs)  "  a ^  motive   for 


Ci'!^ 


o  the  differe 


,n)  fai 


ll!"un,J2^?M 


opposite  ^though 


_  ._._  JO  Cod'i  btherly  gDodneufr?-!!);  a  reiteration  of  the 
golden  rule  (7  la);  a  call  to  personal  effort  aiM]  independence  in 
seeking  life  (Til/);  a  warning  againsi  being  misled  by  false 
propbeu,  vhose  conduct  i»  to  be  made  their  lest  (f  1  J-ao) ;  these 
lead  up  to  the  epilogue  0  31-37),  ^n  which  spurious  discipksbip* 
is  exposed,  antf  (by  inean^  of  a  parable)  the  responsibility  of 
hearers  and  the  wisdom  of  practical  obedience  la  Jesus'  com- 

In  siyle.  conception,  and  arrangement.  Mt. 'a  elaborate 
and  prolonged  Sermon  shows  trae«  of  his  workmanship 

4.  Cbanetar- 


Jn  LcitMi/fiM,  S8-67  (iBoo). 

»  Zahn  ihnJ.  1 377'M7?Sciually  r 
acnnoq,  emphasising  Ihe  apolDoetic 
a  defence  of  Jesus  and  his  religior 
Grawen  ingefiiousljr  iries  to  detect  i 


y  ■? nlmud 


(Neuhauer),  /-A/W.  Soira,  45  (Nesi 
C«iir>.ri«  7-«/««^(i-"'  -  ' 


fu^'off,',  in  an  earl.' 
le  away  from  llwla  W  Kl. 
□  1  come,'  accompanied  by  '  Lei  thy  light 
ck^il  lUppiKed  by  Gfidemann  to  have 
IlV  lAoia.  Ctt  XtuJ,,,  Rlilica,\ij-^ 
Uible,  Jtna 


Jheeiwimirii  of  u.  16  are  simply  the  higher  righleimnttt 
»,  which  (it  is  implied  in  1^.  A  and  45)  reflects  and  repro- 
«  on  earth  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Father  in 
en ;  ep  Holtim.  NT  Tktul.  171  174/ 
r\]ihough,in  conformity  lo  Ihe  hislorualsiEuation,  Ihe  claim 
nu*  upon  ihe  personal  lift  of  his  Ibllowen  ii  not  emphasiked 
lis  iiuufsiiral  period  of  Ihe  minislry,  and  his  Messianic  rflle 

ilanjfuage  is  the  utterance  nf '  a  superb --"' — 


:a^ped  lirsl  and  fori 

n,  foigioeness.  help 
those  who  yield  to 


.  a  lact 


growlh, 


Pharisaic  p&mMep'ilffc.  B^™i.  Mts^tk!  ^y^/\ 

■  To  imitate  Gods  ungrudging  love  towards  men  (S<j.4i)or 
10  obey  his  will  (T  31)  is  as  impoHible  along  the  road  of  lecal 
crupuloiuness  (Aao)  as  it  is  for  mere  jfn^fession  and  emply 
words.  On  T  31-33  cp  I'le  (too  conservative)  essay  by  Schlatter 
in    Crzi/nvaMlr    Sttuliai,   Sj-io;  (iBgs).      The    citalion    in 
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able  hypothesis.  The  well-known  habit  o(  compiling 
material,  ubich  sianips  Ml.'s  Gospel,  is  legible  all 
through  the  urafia  manlaaa  ;  earlier  and  later  logia  are 
massed  together,  and  even  their  dejrterous  union  cannot 
obliterate  their  heterogeneous  nature  and  foreign  sites. ' 
Ml.'s  Sermon,  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  Lk.'s.  ii 

lernal  evidence,  and  the  comparative  evidence  gained 
from  Lk.,  put  this  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  llie 
very  style  shows  how  the  source  has  been  Horked  over. 

In  Mt.6-Twe  have  the aolhur'i  fiivouiitc  ' come  unto '  (rpo*- 
tMOfU')  in  the  introduction  (like  Lk.'s '  as  he  was'  [•■>  Tfbliil.] 
11 1  etc.),  and  ^voariie  Or  chanicterisric  phrases  thnughoul  Ibe 
whole-(.^.,  ■(and)  then  ■  (Inul_i<T.  !_0a,  7  5  33). '  i-wily '  (inil^ ! 

'  again '{'will*  ■  633 eH:.),'beBeen'(*aiM,.«.:e;i«  IB),  intrnns. 
■do'tmiiO  with  adverb  (S4}  *i  7i3^Lk.e3i).  'be  done' 
(yeviiAim:  Aid,  not  In  Lk. ;  Actsl3n6),  'it  was  >aid  '  (ipfxtfi) ; 
ican^  veibs^in  -nici*  ji^ijirmW.!-,  ■po^nn^Lr, 

, *:  Siaae),  'befoie 

.    .  ,  (j^vpofftffr:  bit94  6]^  T&). 'fbr  so'((niTiutyiLp:  S5S15 

with'infin.'^f3B'«ii"'Xit'!  .  .  may'  (IJw'^6  "CesV  'as' 
(iffm^:  Bi  etc-),  'it  is  profitaMa'  (ifv(<#«>.t:  isj/.  non- 
Lucan),  myium  (.Wof  evfl  (onejsBj?  30  fl  13  (cp  IS  19  js;  Lk. 
«4S  only  of  men),  iitpov  ■  sacrificial  gift  (Sii/),  ■  raiment' 
(•'vivfia:  SajcLk.iaa^  Mi-e^  7  is  etc.),  '^in  danger  of' 
(.-nnoi:  63./,  non-Lucin),  'aitar"^  {«v««itAm.  :  633^ 
as  19.3035). 'be  hid'(«|«ir™;6l4enr.),'.ewaid'0'.<r««:  <i  1/. 
etc.),  'only'  (iiArt;  adv.:  S47),  '.wiar' (itiiTiB:  63436  etc.), 

™»  10 AVll/W^ ■. .  'ATt.'t^^'f.^.  i It/: S^.r^'hyp^ri'te ' 
(virMpink:  «3;is  T5),  'wise"  Wpiwjux;  .14  elc).  bcjidis,  of 
course,  the  famous  iingdem  afketnvm  (^310  etc-)  instead  of 
tingdcmfifGilJ,  and  the  distinctive  («<c<rpi  Itlk.  lllj)  usage  of 

133>i  it  is  Maiihzan)-  Of  aIi-'s  I30  J^Ur  U^mma  Si 
Seimon  alone  contains  is  (^TTDAay««.  fificx^.  ^aAAvTH,  elpq- 

mAvAeyia,   pom,    ep«ii   (plur.  i  vows    ijj),   bAik>4u  (absol.L 

&ial  judgment.  6aiJ<  7  lyOare  more  frequent  in  Ml.  than  in 

have  been  more  or  Jess  reasonably  found  in  eipressiDns  such  as 
ipyaf.  a«-«ir(7»3),^«>^,a(r33),  imWtwi  _(?  13),  J<.«u«rvin, 


■4/),  ■ 


Following  in  the  main  Mk.'s  order  during  the  narra. 
live  of  the  Galil.tan  mission,  though  with  one  ch.ir- 
B  In  Lk  ■  aclerislic  (see  below,  %  9)  Iranspositloc 
U^Jf--  (Mk.  37-,s  =  U.  617-19,  Mk,  .313.9= 
'*™*™'    Lk.   6i'-,6),    which   »al   inlrodu^i    ic 


add  re 


Bei-tcd  a 


of  the  Twelve  and  Ihe  subsequent  position  of 
jesiu  on  some  level  ground  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  (a)  the  Twelve,  [i)  a  large  crowd  of  disciples,  and  (c) 
a  large  multitude  of  non-Galilaans.'  Abbreviating 
Mk.'s  account  of  Jesus  as  a  healer  of  diseases,  Lk. 


OUldbl 


miuL  uMvc  wen  retained  by  many  of  Ihe 

ofa  plucked  plant.  Bui  a  cwnpariHW  of  111 
that  whilst  Lk.  frequently  Found  no  setting 
generally  tried  lo  furnish  them  with  a  site. 


■"'imTtiwi'    bh^"'"!^ 

■    chngs  loathe  TO« 

It.  and  U.  shows 

for  his  locia,  and 

Mt-  is  much  lev 

•  habitation.    Hit 

I  of  bgia,  already 
chetical  purposes. 

i  in  the  gospel. 

^i^'diu  It  was 


_ Islsof  se . 

compiled,  perhaps  in  part  by  himsd 
These,  welded  moie  or  less  skilful 
splendid  summary  of  Ihe  Sennonas 
1  Mk.'s  f^alilzana  and  (so  Ss.)  Id 
■1  the  force  of  Mt.»t4-iS  is  felt  wt 
addressed  to  a  crowd  drawn  ptimiL..,  ..    ,    

™iMio^o(^lhe"loBi?n*rom^™m.S!^omes  siKni'lica"  wh« 
one  recollects  that  he  wrote  for  a  public  in  the  Koman  en  ' 
when  memorie:^  of  the  desperate  port  plaved  by  CaJilzans  ii 

la<"^'y  in  ul's.B ;  Lk.  alone'fi^atca  the  Galileans'  punishi 
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baslens  to  incorpomie  an  address  of  bis  lo  the  disciples 
(8».  watotheTvyelve). 

Theadilms  optnim'ilhaquarlilleof  btaliluJcs,  apwirophis- 

■?Jc^  i^Ent Jiily  bl^'iind  b»efiI9  for'diicipla  in  such  a 

bwilhe  a  s^ril  of  inicnx  trmpalhy  wiih  [he  poor  titi  iIdwd- 
troddnii  which  is  characterUtSc  of  the  third  gospel-  l>i^Y4,  for 
uaivip1c(lttig>3TX  ii  not  hiu  id  hell  timply  becauw  he  h  rich. 
Yet  hi>  ridies,  it  is  iinpBed,  hav«  not  merely  u^^valed  hii 
guilt,  but  prot'od  a  bvner  to  the  conduct  which  would  have 
Hired  fain.  Better  viilhaut  them,  a  the  mference.  Better 
bettow  thein  in  tdms  upon  the  need^.  Luams,  as  thh  leri^ 
maiHuetHdinil  Chrittl  auuniu.  being  a  pour  man  L^  piuus. 
SiniUrly,  in  the  good  line  comuig,  Jesus  prnmises  a  compliie 
revtilutjon  of  (he  social  order,  when  the  dntitute  will  receive 
compcnaalion  for  their  proent  ills  1  (<p  the  deliberate  'now'[m'J 
reputed  int,  }i ;  'u'lwmvl,  v-9a,  implies  ccnajn,  noipnseDi, 
poaiessioiiX    A*  *  27  iiidicaief,  w.  X"i6  are  spoken  in  the  hear- 

represent  an  impassioned  mon^ogue  addressed  to  two  ftenerat 
cloues  of  individuab  whom  Je«u«,  here  *mie  of  the  prophets' 
indeed,  tecs  in  his  mind's  eye.  AtnonjL  the  m.'uiy  dUciples 
Ouifi|f«)  slandinE  round  him.  tliere  wne  probably  p4ior  men, 
poor  V  circunulxncel  or  by  choice  (Sir),  hungry  people  (B 1/), 
and  sufferers  (0 1;/}.    But  at  ihis  juncture  it  would  have  been 


s  corroborated  hy  the  q 
If]  reverse  side  of  the  oir 
Like   the   I 


0  Lk.  ii 


,  ,    oncemedwithllieperil>ofautbaritvQT#), 

p<^lBnty  (36),  and  especially  money  {i^y-  ^Jl  3^)-  The 
necond  woe  ia  unaccounlahly  amilled  in  Ss.  There  is  no  woe 
coTTespondinc  to  the  Ihitd  beatitude,  and  the  fbunh  woe  is 
addressed  10  the  disciples,  rather  than  to  an  objective  ciau, 

in  f-  3?-    In  his  second  volume  LL  has  siories  illustrating  the 

while  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  p^>ulr""-  ■ '  ■- 

variably  (Rom- 14  is)  a  proof  of  diskivaliy  (o«, 

and  escTialological,^  the  fbutlh  touches  a  deeper  ni 
•nee :  yet  oil  are  controlled  by  ihe  same  sense  thai 
question  is  bound  op  with  toe  social,  as  the  OT  | 


■■^\ 


'i.'"(9r3«rof  r"* 


«  the  twelvi 


charity  and  forbearance  among  his  adherents.'  The  intro- 
duction, 'But  Isayuntoyou'(<>AU  ififr  A^).  where '  you '  is 
deHned  by  'who  hear '  (rw  uovDvirir}.  corrobonlei  ttie  im- 
._     .._  .( . ■W rather 


d  by  'who 
«i  that  hiih 


pptng  of  the  «Hce.  Thesu 
..^-O  phoAO,  is  lov»  to  one's  e 
10  Lk.j  this  humane  dispositit 


expressed  not  simply  in  blessing  and  prayer,  but  heroically  in 
(a)  apatlent,  unconplaininc  endurance  of  violence  and  roblKry, 
and  in  ^)  lendinc  money  iTeely— so  fieeiy.  indeed,  that  it  is  a 
loan  merely  in  name-  As  usual,  the  questirm  of  money  bulks 
largehrin  Lk-'imind.    He  represent!  Jesus  as  counselling  the 

money  an  occasion  of  quarrelling ;  if  it  he  stolen  from  Ihcm, 
better  acquiesce  than  retaliate  and  attempt  10  recover  the  loss  ^ 
if  borrowed,  neither  money  nor  property  is  10  he  demanded  back. 
To  this  passive  nlUr,  an  aclive  side  is  added ;  money  is  10  1-: 
unfrudguigly  lent  *  even  to  one's  enemies.    One  due^  not  need 


hy  IHlate(ISi.j)and  t 
XSOmadeai- —  '  - - 
in  his  Resurr 


»  Lk-'»! 


isleutr 


re  of  God's  reign  oneanh;  in  rightly 

Jetus  10  the  tuns.    Hence  ihe  Iraprnsion  left  by  his  Remnn  >• 
vivid  hut  limited.    SeeTiliui,  117^,  iBj^ 
4  This  11  so  for  in  heeling  with  the  lirst  preochi 

Galik*.  which  echoed  Ihe  eschaioloidcal  noie  o. 

<Mk.  1 14/  Mt.4i793/V  Both  'holy spirit' (■yMr»eww)and 
'£»'<>»)  are  in  the  Sermon:  hut.  pariicidarty  in  Ml.,  Ihe 
■raclous  hcaveoly  si^ril  predominates,  ei^en  alihoujzh  Lk.  has 
Bltle  or  nolhmg  oQI<-'s  s.-eepinf  anti-leeal  crilicT.m.  ^Both 
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le  disciples  round  Jesus,  10  who 
d  pha^  of  ihe  address  (Kh45)op 


Mit«ii*tles.  <> 

Jas.5.9/)onen 


■  nipped   adequately  firsi 


Finally,  the  epibgue  (tl  4&.4g)  in  parabolic  form  (which  'rni^ht 
nstantly  inhabit  both  the  memory  and  the  judgment.'  .--ir 
lilip  Sidney)  sums  up  the  responsibilily  of  hearers ;  a  sT.-khle 

■cher,  but  on  practical  obedience  lo  such  commands  as  he 

Whatever  be  Lk.'s  method  eIse^vilere  in  dealing  with 
s  sources,  the  Sermon  exhilMls  traces  of  coiiiiilerabie 
freedom  on  the  pari  of  the  editor,  whose  general 
characteristics  of  style,  conteption,  and  arrangement 
are  fairly  conspicuous  in  630-49.  I^ot  merely  in  Ihe 
beatitudes  and  woes  |  Peine,  pp.  iia-iio),  but  through- 
out the  whole,  the  Jewish-Christian  circle  reflected  in 
Ut-'s  sources  becomes  visible  and  audible  UTiilM 
Mt.  reflects  the  early  church  under  the  strain  of  opposi- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Pharisaic  religion.  Lk.  reveals 
indirectly  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of  Palest ini,iii 
Christians,  posably  within  the  Jerusalem-church  (Feine. 
pp.  i4a-i45)  itself,  under  the  overbearing  rule  and 
tntter  animosity  of  the  wealthy  Sadducees  (see  Ren.in's 
[Anltthrisl,  chap.  3).  His  sources  vibrate  with  feel- 
ing similar  in  many  points  10  that  felt  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  Hermas,  etc'  Formally,  loo.  his  pungent 
report  of  the  Sermon  is  shaped  into  a  homily,  whereas 
Mt.'s  is  built  up  out  of  didactic  pieces  used  by  catechist$ 
of  the  apostolic  age. 

the  Lucan  beatitudes  etc.  <;«»-»),  the  |»sr  (rrai;'<0  are 


iglsai 


:a'»nn' 


mied  a 


lominanily 


(ft  7fh  w^«*«*e,  «'*',  WB^MJrArjffir  l^  34  of  selfish  wi 

(«i^r™™i  timiuSl^j'^'ni^  wliTsj).™  i-iih  ptc. 
(11 30 47  etc.),irA*v  (e»  -iii.  OM.T..!.  (rt  waio),  .i»X«,^«.r 
ff34X.««t  (fi»\  ■^•m  («3a),  i*oi«  (Sj.,  eic.X  o^™. 
<In  unique  sense  BjsX  JirwiwrfiK  (flw,  cp  Mt.l»i4)L  U>M(e4i, 

'^riLn'  ^i\'^  ""-"ss^  Jf****"  'pit  <«47  "»X 

IrfihlErf  («"  v  ftrj^dlSIfcM),  tt^it^-^tCi  SS|dI!d« 

(•lii^},lhaHebra]i<ni<I*»T^{6>3,eIc,I>ever  Mi.X  tl«i~ur 
«(8  w,  etc  :  Ml.  12*7  ?).  •I™- w«/«3o*i» («  311.  etc.,  only  MIt. 
liii},  ■«  an^(Sis,elc.},*ptrnii[nfci  mm  (fim  ActsSis^ 
<;^.rT«orOod(1 39  3;  7«  1  « :i^).  the  common  Lucan  and  Pauline 

haffajc  kgomtnit  are:  iw#A»i^i#«t*  P^jsi  ^m^anxamm  C'jsJi 
i-hVh  (flvX  irAwijiii)^  («48),  mtiitti.  {848),  llsMw  (II4S).  nft 
«»H.  («4!  1 4  I .),  »mi»iVtw(i149X  ■Wrty"'*"  ("  ^/X  and  prriu 
(ri^Hj).    In  037^  ■x'pM'and  ^ttfDbvTfv  are  paralleled  v  in  l7t. 


L.  Paul's  study  (.?.WT.  1 


u),  '  W 


tl'"'-' 


..'*/ 


winild   he    still    closer  if  the   -> 


the  Ewsiie  o*  J 
.  ^ly  I^lestinian 
Ihe  danger.^  presented  by  pr6peny  and  wealth  ti 
(tinspEI.'i,  I  40)  are  vix-idly  precenl  10  his  mind.  S« 
/««  CkriU  aid  Ikl  Sxial  Li/i  (1901),  19J/,  and 
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,    winlseligwerdenT'    Also  hastinis^/'/I  4  19  / 
of  Jesus  in  I  Cp  the  secoiid^enluiy  inierp^iions  in  r»/. /k^.  3j :  n> 

«4<wru  .  .  .  «  ii  ■«^•w  wtpfqAHT.   iral   i,Lafrm^K  cAaii- 

i    (Tavrai.      The   precedmg   saying  (ei   *v  ^ifm^  rvAnmirvTct 

I   ii^ao-nujoffim  iir  X"^)  reflects  an  outlook  alien  to  either  of  the 

synoptic  versions  of  ihe  bealilu.les— a  fact  which  incidenially 

confirms  their  hisloric  veri'imiliiude.    When  the  Sermon  va. 

In^^draifipall  the  future  foTEiinnnd  his  Liy  withh  Ihe  horlron 

I    irngedy  or  dekiy.      Even  the  allustotu  to  eicommunicaii'm 
from  the  s^'nagogue  aiKl  other  apostolic  ills  do  not  obliterate 
,    this  primitive  ^alure,  although  they  qualify  il- 

3  'Theideaisoneofseveralamiciiiiuedin  Ps.  Sal.(cpSi;.^). 
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A  jll-ariU>  d^finci  v-  Aprc<:h  (■anvjand  aci  (fni}p-  cp  i  Pet. 
:bX^  MmiUr  pbra%«^  rcL-aklinc  the  apc4tclic  age  may  be  teen 
Ibe  UH!  of  Lk.  >  bvDurile  (eleven  [Lmei)  >)w  wvti^  (11  ij), 
■0*nHfIi'(trg  33  3s>  never  in  Ut. ;  cp  r  Pel.  3  jj  ao  34  iji,  and 
HfAiVr  (OfSicp  [  Cor.  8  ID,  eic-)i  ocudeft  pbniiea  like  *  Father' 
itiful  ■  (IP  j^  tp  a  Cor.  1  j),  ■»(W)[n>'  (S  39^  xa^llt  ifi  Jj-aj,  for 
ui  HMF#«f>.  (uHj>n»A4H  (eeneric  for  Ml.'«  fft'mi.  rrAtoiuO, 
ip.««(n35=VTin..a=:  cp8.3»ith  .Tim.l.>  U.i^., 
,14.  etc.,  only  once  in  qiiou  in  Mt.&^ai),  and  blind  guides 
jq—Kom-^  1^  which  ia  perhaps  a  TcminiiceiKe  of  the  logion). 
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I   SenniMi  in  ihe  (ouith  gospel,  ihe  « 


Ul.   hu  'reproduced 

ber  pUH^ 

M'i.-s;?. 

S] 

^w 

Lthor'l  Hyle  in  bvourite  0 

(llA-l-»*"f«d<l.™, 

veo'  COB 

mon  in  Lk.  (11  . 

ii«>.,T,;« 

(llgl!«),nt  wilh 

noun  (11 

y  once  in 

«,.X  -iwhereOl 

TAu\fiMirr 

«.(1I33X. 

<nth  prep,  and  «n.  (1 

These  lin(^iiatic 

phenomc 

na  bring  Lk 

s  version 

of 

ne  wilh 

Iw  resl  of  li 

gospel. 

It 

cannot  be  said  liial  Hebrais 

ns  or  Aramai 

all 

charactwisiic  of  ihe  passage,  and  the  inference  is  that 
Lk.  has  either  translated  from  Q  with  a  freedom  which 
makes  his  rendering  something  of  a  paraphrase,  or  {aa 
is  more  probable)  that  like  Ml.  he  has  edited  and  in 
pan  rewritten  a  Greek  recension  of  Q.  In  Ihis  Q, 
to  all  appearance,  the  Sermon  lay  beiween  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  and  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  child  al 
Capernaum  (Mk.  3  .3.9=  Lit.  S  .a-.6  Mt.85-i3  =  Lk. 
7i-io).  Near  (NW.)  (Tapernaum  and  about  midway 
ID  the  Galiliean  period  Jesus  may  be  con)ecliired  to 
have  spoken  this  address.  It  is  much  less  probable 
tbai  Li.  had  before  him  not  merely  the  logia  but  also 
another  independent  document  containing  a  discourse 
which  he  confused  with  Ihe  Sermon  on  Ihc  Mount. 

equivalent  la  passages  in  the  Sermon  ;  on  retribution 
_  R,™,™.„  4j4  =  M..  (633*)  7j  Lk.  (123.*)  838, 
Ji^^J^  on  sallless  salt  9soa  =  Ml.6,^  Lk. 
^•^  1*34.  atid  on  a   forgiving  spirit  with 

pra)-erllis[j6]=Mt.Bu/. 
TIk  presence  of  thew  in  Mk.  maybediie  10  a  redactor  of  the 

ceruinly  the  fim  two  Marcan  pasuges  occur  in  exireoiely 

whilst  the  third  is  distinct  I  v  inappropriale  10  its  HUTDundingi 
(cp  MI1.II93  rron>,Mt.lT»>      Even   were  this  hypotheui 

l^'sacc|uaintan«wiitiQ.    There  Buy  ho^been  Uentical  or 
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■Ae  lofia  in  divernnt  hi»Iorica1  vltingi  and  l^iguistic  shopea 
Uyin  both;  i-.f.,Mt.5i9^  {Q)=ia8^  Mk.l»«j}4j;  Sit. 
»  31  Lk.  le  18  (Q)^  Mi.  1»9  Mk.  10  >■/  Similarly  II  a  ponilile 
Ihal  even  within  Q  ilself  logia  lay  in  two  diSerenl  conneclioni 
prejerved  fwoai  heterogeneous  Lnditions-  A  capital  JEutaiKe 
Is  the  saying  on  the  lamp  and  the  bushel,  wbicb  is  a  petbdant  to 
ibtpaiableoriheHedt(Mk.4i.^Ui.  Bti.  JOIicher,  CiUc««|-c 
rrdtn^K^-,  cp  G^ifil-ELS.  I  134,  col-  1875),  and  alio  connected 
wiihadiidple-k>gion[Mt.  61;,  repeated  and  misplaced  by  Lk, 


pi., 


;"£»■" 


iKwherebyMt.nndLk.ai 


I    1233-JS 


idea  lather  than  a  doublEI. 
may  reasonably  be 


inablvbi 


uhiepethieoi 

phraseology.     These  are  cases  whet 

Happilj,  in  the  absence  of  direct  parallels*  to  the 

1  Jojlia  Marryr's  apology  is  offered  (1  ^)  vwip  jLv  iit  ira^iht 

3  Similu-ty,  in  eipondinE  the  warning  against  ccnsorjousness 
(■■■  r,  f.  Mi.  .  < ya  LIl.  redoubles  it  by  adding  HTaJ.«i#vn  (of 
which.  asDf<iMA.;«^leloB',  Mt.1837,  Ml.  u  content  10  give  a 
praciical  illu<itralion  \ij\  and  prnents  the  pofijlive  ijde  as  the 
^Tiecial  forni  which  appealed  10  hitn,  viz.  charity  in  the  sense  of 
K'>nality  or  lenevoWe.  The  ground  of  V.  3S  IS  shifted  ; 
charily  now  is  advocated  as  certain  to  win  ample  return. 

*  K  30  b  tevlually  suspect,  however  (om.  D.  Ss),  and  with 
f.  ao  is  pnsbably  placed  here  In-  Ihe  editttr. 

*  The  parallels  in  Jewish  thought  (<•./.  Haiel.  Ihe  Eisenes, 
ihe  Piria  AiaiJi,  and  the  eoriier  wivlom.liieraiure,  including 
Ihe^ne^ve  lann  of  the  law  ^  love)  may  be  seen  in  Wflnsche, 


11  bycr 


,     So  far. 
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of  the  third  gospel  enable  1 
to  analyse  Ml.'s  version  of  the  Sermon, 
which  is  obviously  composite,  into  its 
'  component  parts.  At  k-.-ist  seven 
passages  set  in  Ml.  6-7  appear  throughoul  Lk, ,  although 
diflerently  edited  and  applied,  in  cotineclions  which  are 
nol  merely  superior  but  intrinsically  probable  from  the 
historical  slandpoinl.  These  are  Ihe  logia  on  [n]  coming 
to  terms  with  an  opponeni  (Mt,  6ij/ =  Lk.  12j7-s9)," 
{i)  the  model  prayer  ^Mt.69-is  =  Lk,  Hi-,),  (i)  God 
and  mammon  (Ml.  6i4  =  Lk.  IS13).  (</)  worldly  an xii^ly 
{Mt,  615-33  =  Lli.  1231-ji),'  (<■)  encouragemem  lo  prayer 
(Mt.77-'i  =  Lk.  119-13),  {/)  the  narrow  way  (Ml. 
7i3/  =  Lk.l3i3 ''-).  and  (/)  the  final  rejection  (Ml. 
7ai-i3  =  Lk.l3as*'7).'  Upon  the  olher  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Lk.  is  possibly  inferior  10  Mt.  in  his 
selling  of  other  four  logia  which  occur  in  Mt.  G-7  (&i5  = 
Lk.  1133,  5.6  =  Lk.l8.7.  6j./.  =  Lk.l6.B,  6.1/ =IJi. 
IIm-3*);  although  this  does  nol  imply  Ihat  even  Mt. 
preserves  them  in  their  original  strata.  Two  instances 
are  neutral — thai  is  to  say,  Jesus  might  have  uttered  ihe 
saying  upon  either  occasion  or  upon  both,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  available  is  concerned  (Ml.  613  =  Lk.  Hj4, 
6i9-«  =  Lk.l23i/:;so«./.,Lk.fl44fl  =  MLl233C,  645C  = 
Mt,  1234^).  In  three  instances  of  a  doublet  in  Mi. 
affecting  the  Sermon  (Sap/.  =188/  631=  199  and  7 19  — 
3ia  Lk.  39),  Ihe  historic  probabilities  seem  to  favoiu: 
that  selling  of  the  logion  which  is  exlra.Sermonic. 

The  Sermon  also  exhibils  several  curious  instances  of 

transposilion  (*.,?.,  Ihe  temptation-narrative  Mt.  4s-io= 

_   _^  Lk.  4j-i3.    Jonah    and    Solomon    Ml. 

-LiS-TT-   '2,./.  =Solomon  and  Jonah  Lk.llj./. 

^^^  etc.  )^in  passage,  like  Mt.  6,0  [x^r.  !  .  . 
"•^^  «.  ...JM'-.)  =  Lk.6^(l^«.  .  .  .  X). 
64144  (liberality  and  prayer)  =  Lk.Si9 30  (prayer  and 
liberalily).  64J/  (aonship  and  reward )  =  Lk.  6 31  - 35 
(reward  and  sonship].  Ml.  819/  (moth  and  thief)  =  Lk. 
I233(thiefandmolh),Mt,ei9/.33(treasure  in  heaven  and 
seeking  kingdom)  =  Lk.12.9/  33/  (seeking  kingdom 
and  treasure  in  heaven),  Ml  6  iS  (neither  labour  nor  spin)  = 
Lk,  12 jj  (neither  spin  nor  weave  [Ti.  WH^e]),  Ml.  7 .6 
(gTapesandfigs)  =  Lk,  6*4  (figs  and  grapes).  Such  trans- 
positions occur  throughout  the  three  synoptists-  iflllerary 
variety  be  considered  too  artificial  a  motive  to  explain 
their  phenomena,  we  must  have  recourse  10  Ihe  hypothesis 
that  such  divergencies  grew  up  unconsciously  during 
the  period  of  oral  transmission,  although  the  freaks  of 


the    Serr 


?j£^ 


In  opening  fresh  fbunln 


.e/),  anduMt.; 


larger  than  had  lieen  hithei 
'  .Ah  Lk.  plainly  reprodu 
(cp  Weiss,  .ilattk.  Erglm.  i-fi/.\  u  ,        , 

a  humu^ncous  and  fairly  coherent  address,  it  is  probably  ri 
10  regard  5^5/^  OS  an  interpolation  (^,f.,  Holumann,  Bri 

-~  -' ■---  ---■■'(ij/.r"*",'! 


114/:). 


ins  of  the  world  '  (ri  iemf  rs 


Lk.lSio),Iran<laiingan .._. 

leni  (ny>S-;  n^W.  Dalman,  U'trlc Jttu,  1  m/.Vv 
Lk.  siandlnear^lhanMl,  loiheoriginalsource.  1 
ofLk.  1331  balances  his  omission  oTMl.fl  34.  Sin 
Mailhaan  kit^nm  t/Codm  Mt.  r>  33  (as  in  13  > 
thai  Q  Is  reproduced  here  verbally,  as  by  Lk.;  'and 

I^S  w^'"™  u^'fegd™.^  "-■en'^w  iVe'' 
faithful  10  the  original.     CpTitius.'Si. 


!he  °^^  10  a"lh 
Pauline  Christians) 
(8.>g^^Lk.U«/ 


litving  Jews.     Ml,  wb"  applies 
lerenis  of  Jesus  (po"il.ly  uTlra- 
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memory  do  doi  seem  quite  iidequate  to  accouni  for 
iiivenioiis  so  repealed.  Inleniianid  cir  accidental,  Ihey 
are  lo  all  appearance  destitute  of  significance. 

A^isuming  these  results  and  cootiauing  to  employ 
the  largtT  report  as  more  coDvenient  for  the  purpose  of 
comparative  analysis,  we  now  pass  to  its  divisions.  As 
a  working  hypothesis  we  may  provisionally  surmise  thai 
the  original  scheme'  of  the  Sermon  in  (J  embraced  [a) 
bentiludes,  (^|  a  statement  of  Jesus'  relatioti  to  (be 
Jeivish  low,  followed  by  {t)  a  definition  of  his  own  nimi 
lex,  and  (rf)  a  warning  against  unreal,  idle  adherence  lo 
it  and  to  himself.  If  Lfc-'s  Uvtl  spot  (6ij)  meant  a 
plateau  aniong  the  hills,  a  comprehensive  designation 
of  the  Sermon  both  in  Lk.  and  Mi.  might  be  'the 
n  the  hill-side'  or  'the  hill-teaching. 


(„(  -I 


f  the 


.   style 


(aflet 


10  Tha      of  the  two  reports.      Lk.sfom 
iJ.tn.tj.     "«   followed*   by  four   woes 

^i^    27../):  Mt.'s  iighf  stand 

SOD  wiWB.  fij^  j^  expansion  or  application  of  the 
eiKhlh.  Lk.'s  are  more  vehement  (sec.  pers.  plur.). 
Mi.s  (eie.  5n)  employ  the  quieter  third  plur.  Lk.'i 
order  {poor,  hungry,  weeping,  persecuted)  difTers  from 
wtiLit  verbally  corresponds  to  it  in  Mt.  ^poor  in  spirit. 
immrmrs.  meek,*  hungry  for  righteousness,  merciful, 
pure  in  heart,  peacemakers,  fentiuled).  much  more 
his  general  atmosphere  and  colour.  The  original 
Sermon  in  Q  probably  conlained  beatitudes  and  woes  in 
the  second  person  corresponding  to  ihose  preserved  with 
somewhat  heightened  ascetic  colouring  by  LJ(.  ;  their 
number  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  ; 
their  nature  is  as  elusi\-e,  except  that  it  was  less  restricted 
and  eitemal  than  Lk.'s  report  (see  below,  on  the 
audience),  Mt.Si./.  =  Lk,  6ti/  is  aposlolic  in  its 
present  form  (cp  far  ny  saJu,  the  Namt,  and  terms  of 
perieculion *) ;  especially  in  Mt.  5ii/  it  is  a  comment 
s:ich  as  Mt.  loves,  added  here  lo  lead  over  from  the 
bc.ititudes  into  5.3-16. 
_Ai  the  crucial  intlann  of  tba  first  bsuttude  indicals,  Ihs 

0*^  in  t&.  Al  I,  ■  (Basage  applied  by  Lk.  el»where  to  J«U8 

ii  »imil^"«d!'  M  *i'bt;.ulijl«,  IhmJfure.  reprt^ni  i?^" 
lioiB  upon,  the  leading  idea  of  *tlie  poor  being  bk4«cd  ' — *piiof ' 

truer  10  the  letter.  Kli.'i  to  Ibc  spirit,  of  the  oiigitial.'    No 


the  otiginil  Sermon  in  Mt-Si-m  1710-31  a-)/,  yi-i/i  Ht-a 
7  l'5  1%  is-iS  K  34-37-     Tfae  Hebrew  and  Greek  recoiuDui 
■Itempud    by   Reach  (Amitnamm.    ParaSltUiiU,    1S93-7, 
363*5  s>-i°»  ii}/-  3"-5i«  lo'-*!  Dit  Lagi^Jtiu,  .898,  pp. 
lg.»9)  iraees  the  Sermon  in  61-I  .1/  mrii  i^f.  31  3J- J5U  ij-jB 

Sx^H  MI.&.7-1D  it't4  17-992  ]i-43  T.i  &43-47  Lk.ti^  Ml. 
S^rt..|«Tl-J  ij-io7ii(lJt.846)!i4-J7. 

1  Fourfold  woe  in  En.  M4.7.  Sk  om.  Lk.flija,  MTH/mff- 
^^rtt  ,  .  .  ovrvu  40,  and  Boftensbealiludeifroni  second  10  third 
peoon  phiiaL    .See  J.  Vlta^  /'riMxl  Jif,  i79-"67- 

»  Or  seven  (u  i^„^  Eid.  7  Ti-m-  *hf «  «ven  woei  fo!low),_  if 

cp  KlCpper,  iilt'T,  1894.  pp.  ijs-19 
\n  SI.Kr.{,i^S)  t9V='S;  00  the  | 

"^^'kia  allTnuili«  orifer  (meekf 
atieued.  would  iwt  sTeo  Ibis  palm 


a  fre-h  lun. 
with  the  t^-~\i 


■lihouEh  Mi.  either 


T   (Ml  4. 9),  u  well    as   ii 


wbigh  had  taken  place  between  Jesus  and  the  relikHou 
auihoriliei  CJf-"'.  II  a'/)*  The  Sermon  by  no  meani  portrav 
llie(iu-hofanahv>lule6ainaan»ucceM.     See  I  6,  n.  ., 


faction  will  be        in  the    J^^  t'L 

got  in  Ihi)  or  any  age  of  the  woihi.  since 
soul  cnnnnt  be  utnAed  outside  of  God. 
otiguul  sltiiaiiim  belter.     Rut  Ml.'sistn 


ihe  inner  nee-<«  of  111 
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i^l  The  attitude  of  Jesus  lo  the  Jewish  bw  would 
naturally  form  a  cardinal  topic  in  any  such  inaugural 
11  Jmu  ^"l^ss,  especially  as  popular  curiosity 
anil'UslKw  """'  '"'^  ''™"  already  whetted  and 
misundersianding  created  hf  the  con- 
flicts between  Jesui  and  the  religious  authorities.  The 
prospeclof  a  revolutionary  altitude  upon  his  part  towards 
the  law  must  have  stirred  hopes  and  fears  alike  un- 
founded. But  the  original  form  of  the  passage  in  Q 
seems  lo  have  been  expanded  by  Mt.  and  abbreiiaied 
by  Lk.  The  Utter  had  an  obiious  motive  for  omiitiiig 
anti-legal  polemic  from  his  narrative  as  unsuitable  and 
irrelevant  to  his  audience  ;  his  familiarity  with  most  of 
the  logia  underlying  Mt.  5. 3-16  17-10  5i.48  is  proved  by 
his  reproduction  of  several  elsewhere  in  rnm'e  or  less  apt 
situations  (seeabove.g  8/).  Mt.  5ai-34i7/.  31-48.  there- 
fore, is  in  all  likelihood  substantially  reproduced  from 
Q,  lilted  out  by  the  incorpotution  of  two  logia  from  other 
places  (as/,  aj/).'  From  this  passage  in  his  edition 
ofQ.  Lk.  hasmerelylakenlheclinias'li.?..  the  super- 
seding of  retaliation  by  unstinted  love),  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  distinctive  assertion  of  the  new  law.  The 
linguistic  variations  seldom  affect  the  sense  of  the  parallel 
passages  materially.  Nor  does  the  catechetical  form  of 
Mt.'s  version  with  its  careful  stmclure,  reproduced  from 
the  church  catechism  of  Q,  imply  thai  Jesus  did  not  use 
such  a  method  of  instruction.  He  taught  as  a  rabbi. 
The  apostolic  churches  arranged  and  used  his  sayings 
for  catechetical  purposes,  but  in  this  Jesus  had  lo  some 
d^ree  anticipated  them  :  the  five  commandments  of  the 
lawgiver  in  Mt.  611  f.  may  well  be  a  specimen  of  the 
preaching  which  Jesus  already  practised  in  the  syna- 
gogues.' where  part  of  the  service  consisted  in  the  read- 
ing of  OT  scriptures  from  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
followed  by  comments  (LI1.417.  cp  ActslSij;  Schiir. 
Uisl-ilUif.  a.).      CpSVNAGOGt;E.  89  a^ 

The  transilion  from  the  beatitudes  into  the  relation  of 
Jesus  10  the  law  was  probably  mediated  in  Q  by  logia 
-,  j,t  -  ,  (corresponding  lo  those  substantially 
la.  «B.B.3-.o.  p,.^„(j  in  Mi,5t3-i6  17=0)  upon  the 
sphere  and  function  of  those  whose  character  had  just 
been  described,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  attitude 
assumed  by  their  leader  to  the  conventional  religion. 
WhetberSi3-i6in  whole  or  part  belonged  to  the  original 
Sermon  is  doubtful.  Were  the  Sermon  addressed  to  the 
Twelve  (so,  t.ff.,  Hahn.  Rcsch,  and  [Lk.]  O.  Holu- 
mann),  the  passage  would  be  quite  in  line  with  IO41. 
where  the  Twelve  arc  also  prophets  (cp  S.i  and  Sij). 
Even  with  an  audience  of  many  disciples,  as  Mt.  and 
Lk.  both  dcscrilK  the  scene,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  passage  is  defensible  (the  prophets  as  in  Jas.  5 10^). 
The  connection  of  Siad.k.Hij)  and  5.7  is  excellent; 
but  the  inler\'cning  sentctices  may  have  been  an  aside 


SIbey  may  not  justify  their  claim  10  I 
e  lube  hisiorioU  Sermon- 
1  Pobibly  v.a-i/^  are  aLo  ibreign  to  ibeir  content,  as  lb 
stood  in  th*  orijiinal  Sermon.    The  superior  potiticn  of  A  n  , 
lUanURht,  but  does  not  neceHarily,  involve  thai  ^\l/-  did  n< 
betonn  to  in  Sernionic  conuiL    The  omisiiDD  of  6  47  (wiib  I 

»  Thai  Eiilin;  in  die  Setmon  to  ejtabli-.h  (with  Ml.>  the  hi 

past.     He  had  Xne  ibis  already  and  otherwise  <1  16 /X     Bi 
with  Lk.  the  disciples  of  Jesus  wilhin  Judaism  hax:  'Mniewb 

Boxues  of  Galilee  (L 
inierrupled  and  chct 
>■«,?,  eo-io6(ia96>. 


,™li[.l3g  W 


mporary  popubirtty,  liltk  penna- 
but,  aa  theSerinon  zndicUcs,  it 
je  wilh  the  current  lefpil  nUfinn, 
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^for  which  Ml.  hu  prepared  by  the  wards  roit  wpi 
iifi^r  I.  af [«  which  Jeius  reiumed  the  lenor  of  hi:  speech, 
fuDvtioD  depends  on  characier.  and  privilege  implies 
risponsibiLly  ;  the  disciples  are  an  Israel  uilhin  Israel,' 
■Khiae  raimn  dltrt  a  lo  permeate  the  people  at  a  whole. 

rMiremenl.  The  honion  of  Jesus  was  priraarii/  Judaism 
at  this  period  (Rom.  l&;-9) ;   with  a  high  and  devout 

achieved  through  his  adherents,  he  sets  himself  and 
Ihetn  (in  these  logia}  lo  (he  regeneration  of  Judaism.' 
Whnievei  be  the  orifpn'  of  i^^.  the  login  ij  and  1411 
(1S-16)  may  quite  well  luve  lain  side  by  side  (otherwisa 
OOSPGL!>.  §  134)  in  the  original  (cp  the  Roman  proverb. 
nil  salt  el  sole  uiiliui).  (hough  not  ejcaclly  in  their  present 
rorm.  The  traces  of  editorial  haDdllng.  however,  do  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  passage  ;  its  parts  fit  in  here 
at  least  as  well  as.  Knot  better  than,  in  their  arrangement 
by  Mk.  and  Lk. ;  and  as  a  whole  this  didactic  piece 
vindicates  its  position  in  the  Sermon.  If  any  '  dehnite 
historical  situation '  (Weizs. )  needs  lo  be  sought  fo 
passage,  its  present  site  affords  a  -     ■      '• 

psychological  and  histoiicnl  importance. 

\V*hi1si  5 17 1°  is  not  only  an  authentic  saying  but  also 
in  its  proper  place  as  a  vindication  of  Jesus  against  the 
suspicion  of  laiily  and  undue  tnildness 
''  raised*  by  his  free,  daring  altitude  to 
the  law,  618/  is  widely  accepted  as  reprsoniing  a 
Jewish- Chrblian  gloss  which  evidently  (cp  its  partial 
tetentioQ  in  sharper  form  by  Lk.  I61;.  Mt.'s  iwra,  being 
secondajy,  Dalinan  4-j)  belonged  not  merely  lo  <J"" 
but  to  Q.  See  GosptLS,  J§  34a,  iiat,  138/ ;  Peine, 
PP>  35-35 1  ^so  Moflatt,  HiilBrical  Ktw  TtslanuHt 
(*  igor.pp.  643/). 

Tbe  aim  of  ihc  OT  lEligion,  u  expnued  by  the  pluue  '  the 
law  or  the  prophets,' B  was  lOHjrealiKd  b^' Jesus  in  the  higher 
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(cpKI0ppn,2?^,  ig96,pV.  1.IJ).  TTieetriicalitfiludei.^'i^Ea 
retbrmer  Hfids  i(  necev^iy  to  assume  towards  orthodwt  opinion 
and  habit  in  order  (o  citrur  the  road  for  pusiiive  and  healthy  pro- 
gress, isgeneiallr  mistaken  for  mere  iconocbiim:  he  is  impugned 

knit  the  bonds  of  moral  claim  more  lighily  on  the  conscience. 

(c)  The  abruptness  with  which  the  nirva  Itx  is  intro- 
duced in  Lk.  (Si;-]6)  contrasts  unfavourably  with  (be 

14.  Tha    ''!^  '^''"""  °^  .^"'   (S-tr**'-'     ' 


\   smooth  and  clear  s 

10  the  traditional  legislation  (ii- 

*'"  correctly  preserved  a 


Id  M1.64J-4B,  whi  ,       .__.   __  . 

kenMl  of  the  Sermon,  (he  new  *  righteousneaa  alrrady  sk 

is  elucidated  wilh  respect  to  (lO  murdi:r  and  ahs;cr  (31-34)  \  'ee 

gen.  of  punuhmcnt  or  punLibnient's  source,  in  Mk.fi39  of  the 
crime)  is  said  (o  be  crommon  in  inscriptions  agaiiw  guilt)  persons 
in  Asia  Minor  (Rams.  Exf.  /JO;;/):  >■■  33/  rellctt  I'ale«i,.ian 
Christumicy  previous  to  70  A.D.  on  J  emphasise  the  duly  of  rccon- 
ciiiaiion  as  paramount,  superwdiuK  e^en  the  claim  of  ucriiic?. 
Cp  Epict.  DUi-  }io,  ^if  you  go  and  blame  your  bruther.  1  tell 
you,  you  have  foraoKea  who  you  are  and  what  you  are  called ' 
iu.,  I.  brother).  TIk  sauK  inwardness  hrealhc  In  the  treiuneni 
(li.)  of  adultery  and  divorce»(37/3.y;);ep(MsPEi.s,  1.451/; 
M^kRiAGE,  I  6.  (iii.)  Laxity  t.  oaths  (jj-y),  as  well  as  in 
maiTiage,  had  already  been  checked  by  the  LsKnes,  and  34  / 
ii  a  Jewish  commonpbce  (cp.  besides  Welslein,  ad  Uk.,  Ch»1es 
on  ^av.  En.  49  1,  also  Hamack  or  C:Dnybeare  on  Acta  AfslisK. 
6)  A  remarkable  parallel  from  a  pagan  insctiption  of  tlie  Kaia- 
kaumene  la  dted  by  Rams.  Exp.iyivir,,  and  Doughty  Mr. 

Arai)s.™i^'  Retaliation  supenidnl  by  beneficence '  (38-41)  ii 

St  in  characleTislically  Oriental  and  pu^rioxical  form,  though 
.>icieius  also  </>iJi.B»)  teaches  the  cynic  to  innciiK  forbear- 
ance, and  when  flagged  la  love  Ihose  tbU  flog  hill  ,  even  yield- 
ing his  body  to  the  (ret  pleasure  of  anybody,  (v.)  Love  to  one's 
enemin  (43-48),  wilh  prayer  lor  them,  constitutes  the  distinctive 

deterred  from  serving  other  people  by  [heir  ii^raiitude  or  ociive 
opposition.^  but  finds  its  motive  in  ardent  desire  to  be  like  God, 
and  its  method  In  instinciive  aciiviry,  nor  in  punctilious  per- 
formance of  ict  duties.  See  Lovinckikdness,  |  4,  and 
Nek^huour. 

Lii.'s  indifference  (o  the  cri(ical  attitude  of  Jesus, 
which  dictaied  his  omission  of  the  logia  corresponding 
(oMt.  511-48,  Ic^ives  him  with  a  report  of  the  B«'a/f,i  (6 
s;-3&l  which  is,  upon  the  uhole,  less  admirably  arranged  " 


!'M[''fM  (ha^TVelver^MkTlij-Ml.'S^ojTonly 
.iM-  ^.,Y.'^^-..-„t  of  an  upright  and  exccpiioniJly  pious  life.    Cp 

■  The  Oiyrh.  Logion  7  ('a  city  bui 
established  cannot  eilher  lall  or  be  hi 

(r'1-^'.  ^5)  w'^l  M  w  JusT"n  (^^ 

in  Tladili^n  (cp  von  Dabschutr,  Dir  ttr\ . -_-  — -,    . 

uiani.ihfe  ia  defending  the  laith  against  unsetiling  tendencies.    | 

ediiorialgio«(om.Clem,  Ht^ilTii).    Bu7?[^Paul  could  appeal    j 
iWr-Hghi^un'asorGod"whicrH>s  teBl^in\Kegi''pel    ' 


a(^dev«^'"o  Jesus'^' e^TrfW);  see*WeralV  YnTIV, 
19110.  p.  47/^  This  tendency  has  led  M(.  (o  preserve  tmditians 

hisownmind.  See  Manchot, /'»/,  .IffM^i^.,  1003,  pp  911-337. 
1  ■  This  is  not  by  anv  means  an  ideal  such  at  could  be  deri  ted 
fnm  the  hopes  of  (he  luiure  cherished  by  (he  Jeai,  or  from  their 
law ;  it  is  in  the  Iru»I  sense  the  possession  of  Jesus  alone '  (O. 
HalrnnaDii,  Lrhnjisu.  i«3).  milst  thisistrueof  S411,  (44/ 
is  not  unparalleled  1  cp,  r.r..^  Seneca  <ifr  Bmr/.tai.  'si  deoa 

piraris  pa(ent  maiia "},  and,  earlier  still  In  Jiidvsm,  Rcdoi.  *  10 
('  He  OS  B  father  to  >be  ratbeiless,  ...  So  shall  thou  be  as  a  son 
of  the  mou  HIgh*>     See  O.   Holtimann,  IfnUll.  ZtiletKt,. 

I  On  631,  Field's  flw»  J^tfrcu-.  (pais  lertia,  ito)).  3-;!  and 
for  Lk.  031,  iUd.,  CO.  The  approbrious  terms  of  Ml.  &39  may 
have  been  actually  thrown  at  Jesus  by  (be  Pharisees  and  ihar 

•  When  ihese  ate  treated  separately,  the  *nliihe>e>  againit 

the  Scrittsfall  into  twoseuoflhree(iir/»7y^)l/;  33/ 3«/: 
43/),  followed  by  three  anli-Phari«ie  in  i  ,ifj.  Uf/.tk^'A 
by  three  others  in  7  if.  4/  is.  It  is  doubtfu]  whether  this  trim 
scheme  was  present  to  the  mind  of  (he  editor  of  Mt.  i  but  even  if 
i(  was,  the  arrangement  seems  artificial  rather  than  spontaneously 
natural,  and  forms  one  reason  for  doubling  whether  the  con- 
neclitn  of  fli-is  with  what    precedes  is  anything    more  than 


i3,/:i 


a'tical  piety '  as  its  basis  (Carpenter,  FinI  Tim  Gui/rli^, 

■800,  p,  3J6). 

e  Another  genuine  reflection  of  this  evangelic  tradition  occur* 
in  the  two  l.icL-i  (presersed  by  Jerome)  of  (he  'Gospel  to  the 

W1I  aniriruiD  coiurialaverlt.  Teses  ]A  it  to  common  sense  to 
:  loeion  on  indiscriminBle  charity :  (he  necessary  quali- 
I  eiplicilly  appended  in  I>u/.  •  ■ 


t^lj.'' 


or  040  a  place  in  the  address  b(  (be  l^st 
aMtlOts).    A.anytaiefl39/:isirTele- 
4386 
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and  less  definite  in  conlenl  (cp,  e.g.,  sinnirs  lex  pig"'" 
and  l,ix-s:alkenn,  xpijtrrrft  I8]s]  for  Ml.  6^5,  sons  of 
raosl  High'  for  Mt  5,8,  the  oniiision  of  SjS/  ,14}).  He 
has  laken  Mi.Gmh  (in  ils  lugia  forinl,  expanded  it 
\fiili-iia).  and  reproduced  Mt.  i^^-n  in  his  own  style, 
sulMliloting  for  is  logia  (639/ )  roughly  answering  to 
Mt. 5 39^-40 43.  Starting  afresh  from  64411  he  expands 
it  independently,  though  Mt.'s  climax^  IS4S)  becomes 
with  him  a  transition  to  what  follows  {636/  ).  and  lov'e 
is  not  thrown  into  relief  gainst  the  background  of 
formalism.  The  variations  in  expression  are  seldom 
signilicant ;  the  main  alteration  of  colour  is  robbery 
(Lk.  619)  for  legal  proceedings  |Mt,  54u)as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  habitual  mood  of  disinterested 

The  law  of  unflinching  love  carries  with  it.  as  a 
corollary,  abstinence  from  censoriousness  (Ml.7i-s 
IB  Mtfl,  .a  l-l'fi"/  "/)•  ■'^'■-  however,  has  in- 
iD.Bt.Di  "  terpolaled  two  long  sections  at  this  point: 
"■^*  (i.)  an  exposure  of  the  Riarisaic  praxis 
{6i-rS,  incorporating  unehronologicallj'  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  see  LciRD's  Pbayer  and  Gary,  114-130), 
which  i*  undoubtedly  genuine  but  misplaced,  and  (ii.) 
an  appeaJ  against  worldly  anxiety  (635-34),  which  Lit. 
(indifferent  to  the  former)  has  preserved  elsewhere  in  a 
superior  context  (12«-3i/.).  where  it  is  followed  by  the 
more  positive  logion  on  heavenly  treasures  (123}/  = 
Ml.6t9-ii)  used  by  Ml.'  rather  aptly  to  connect  St< 
and  Bjs.'  The  catechism  (i.)  upon  a  Christian's  duty 
to  his  neighbour,  his  God.  and  himself  (expressed  in 
Thylhmic  form.  61-4  s/  16-18).  which  has  a  title.*  61, 
and  a  logion,  67-911.  introductory  to  (he  specimen 
prayer,  6»4-i3  (14/).  describes  the  trinity  of  normal 
religious  practices  for  an  early  Christian, — alms  (Alms. 
g4:  COMMUNITV  "PGornjs.g  s;  cpU.-VSm,  W;  63+), 
prayer'  (see  Prayer.  §§  6-7).  and  fasting  (Fastinu, 
i  4)— the  two  latter  combined  in  Did.  S  and  7>j/.  Jos. 
3,  etc.  (ii.)  The  following  counsel'  of  idealism  formed 
n  unity  in  Q  { Lk.  12 13-34  =  Ml-  S 19-34).  The  significant 
element  in  the  material  peculiar  lo  Lk.  is  /lij  ixtrtupl- 
(ir$t  (ii:V  -  Be  not  of  doubtful  mind  ' :   I219).  the  more 


iHloaiai 


(Clly  placed  bj-  Mt.  (IS  14= 


Lk.  a  39,  10  nj:  -  Lv.  64,1).    n  ijdiflfcuit  lodIio«r(wiih  HaSr 

""onrt'iTltim  s«  Cbe.  '&%'.  TiJ^Uiiaiin,  161/,  //CI  m. 

*  The  suppowd  oriaimls  gSp  or  Ten.  of  which  tWjux  and 
suri>)uM>  arc  held  ID^  rariatil  inuislaiians  do  not  ttcm  can- 
vinciiif.    On  Lk.'*  superior  connect  ion  in  *3ft  37  Me  BctusseiSa^ 

)  The  original  form  of  die  beiliiudes,  ihe  presence  of  traiLS 
deDDtinit  ucia]  opprestiion  and  an  atmosphere  of  HraiD.  even  of 
WDf Idly  perpkxity,  logeiber  with  the  ab»nce  of  Ml  fl  aj.u  from 
the  Sermon,  render  it  impossible  10  reeard  it  a«  the  echo  of  a 
Galilun  idyll  with  pastoral  chami,  ulthouEh  Mt.  lends  iiself  10 
diis  inpre^^oo  of  suniiiKr  leachinj;  amon^  the  hilU.  On  the 
realualeoftSaHleeand  its  population,  tee  Galilck,  |6.  SchDr. 
J/Ut.  !L  1 3-i.  Il  is  rcmarkalite  (hat  the  polemic  of  the  Sermon 
oniia  any  r^rence  10  Ihe  Sabbaih  quei^Tion.  upon  which  the 
bittercnmityof  the  Phviiees  had  already  come  to  a  head  a^ainBC 
Ilil»(Mk.»«  Lk-SiiX     Ml.  prefers  to  posipone  llie  Sabbath 

^'Sl!Sll';™«'{rt'V.t)^'«cured  nwVo^enution  bnt 
by  inwaidne»'u^''^nKll-mindtd'de''voiiaD  10  Cod.'  Un'^gned 
and  undivided  de^re  for  henvenly  weuhb  (U  19.14)  is  sure  of 

"s'-fheTap'' "  tutief  filled  up  by"iiieans  of  logla  (Ai>-i4} 

ai'}4-i«i's'i3MnLV.'^Ueemi^i'ehadnahiiiDT^Ktimg'hi 
Q.    .See  EVB<coL  nii\  alto  Wemle,  SjmtftiicAc  Fragrlii^), 

K,  amlO.  Holtimanna  Lelmt /mi  fao-i).    Ml.  614  is  echool 
I  (.«.  lOio/,  and  cited  in  1  Clem.  St.  Grig.  c.  Ciis.  S 1;. 

*  The  possible  intetprelalion  of  '  riihieouineii '  (J>««iirvni) 
as'almt'(JAf«wr<b»,:  s  Cor.  vg/T^  Pi.  1139)  would  nuke  Si 
specifically  part  of  6  3-4. 

T  '  The  house  of  (iod  abhors  nuch  speaking.  I>ny  thou 
with  a  laving  bean ;  ihe  peiiiions  of  all  are  in  Hcrei.  He  will 
do  tby  huunesi.  He  will  hedr  thai  which  (ban  saj-eil.  and  accept 
iblne  oOeiini^ '  (from  die  '111  papyrus,  tr/.ra  537)1  Prayer, 
fasting,  and  ahns  in  TobillSB. 
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(originally  bemeen  Ml.  833  and  34).  Upon  the  other 
hand,  I233  is  Lucan.  generalised  in  order  to  inttodui-e 
what  follows;  j6  is  possibly  editorial  (om.  D) ;  while 
Ml  has  presened  634  and  the  truer  Father  in  636, 

Of  diese  t«-o  pieces  (1.)  \>  le-s  certainly  than  (ii.)  foreisn  10 
the  original  Seimon ;  fii.4  t^is  might  lie  conceivably  between 
ihe  anii-PhariMiic  Avr-iB  and  Ti-j  (bo,  r.^.,  Neander.  Keim, 

pendent  piece.  And  7  1.4  low*  readily  out  of  S43.4S — no,  e^., 
Etth  after  Keim.  who  reEardi_l)  19.34  =«.  'he  nucleg.  of  iLe 

iom?kiSEiS'alaw»ennMiwdiKiplesoiitbe°Law. 

In  637-43  Lk.'s  expansion  of  Mt,  Jni   is   secondary 
and  his  insertion  of  639/'  (between  38^=  ML  73*  nnd 
41  =  Ml.  73)  only  confuses  Ihe  original  contexL      Other- 
wise this  injunction  to  pursue  a  quiet,  inoHensive  life  (cp 
Test.  Itsack.  3}'  lies  visibly  enough   behind  tbe  sub- 
ordinate linguistic  variations  of  the  two  reports,  and  in 
Mt.  closer  to  the  original,      Jesus  speaks  in  the  figura. 
tive  and  proverbial  language  of  popular  wit  against  the 
vice  of  censoriousness.  suggested  by  the  Pharisaic  type 
of  character.      Lk.  thinks  rather  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
churches,  and  applies  tbe  warning  specLally  to  niggardli- 
ness or  lack  of  '  charity '  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word(Ecclus.2Bio/  etc.). 
1        The  kose   series   of  sententious  aphorisms   in   Ml. 
[   71-14'  has   DO  connection   with  the  Sermon;   76   is 
I    evidently  an  erratic  boulder  {possibly  apostolic).  77-11 
should  follow  69/  (as   Llt.llg/I  or  633/,  and  7ia 
'    connects  with   643    (as  Lk.631:    Holtimann.  Wendt) 
I    better  than  with  7i-s  (Weiss),  although  as  it  lies  it  is 
I    meant  to  round  off  617.      Similarly  7i3/  belongs  to  a 
later  context  (Lk.  13)3/);  M"-  has  inserted  it  here  for 
I    dramatic  reasons  as  a  logion'  suitable  for  an  opening 

dir«X«io»,  id»d-y.  rijT.  fi^i)^)  tobring  out  hi; 
eschntological  Interest  (cp  Ualman,  130/). 
(d)  The  finale  of  the  Sermon,  a  « 
'    spurious  formsof  discipleship(Ml.7i6*-  . 

16.  The     ""^  ^*™  expanded   by  Ml's  insertion  of 

fl     I       ^^  apostolic  logion  against  false  prophets* 

"»"•■     (7,;,  which  ,6b  connects  with  what  follows) 

I    and  another  legion  (7ai-33)  presented  by  Lk.  in  its  true 

'    setting  {13a6/).      The  latter,  which  represenls  Jesus  as 

Messtnnic  arbiter  of  human  lives,  is  plainly  pruleptic 

'    and   cannot    have  been    uttered   before    lSt6/ ;    tike 

sei'eral  other  passages  of  the  kind,  if  not  apostolic  (cp 

least  in  its  present  form,  for  '  lord  '  [x)>pi(]etc,  in  Lk.  O41S 
may  represent  some  Aramaic  or  Helirew  term  for 
'  'master').  CpGiiSi'ELS.  g  3o(iv. ).  On  iheolher  h.ind, 
Lk.  64s  is  not  specially  homogeneous  wiih  its  context 
(cp  Ml.  ]23sl,  and  Mt.'s  opening  (7  r6*-i8)  is  superior, 
'The  identity  and  outline  of  the  closing  parable' are  quite 

Jv\\\\. 


ning  against 

=  Lk.643-49). 


'^SSB4n°HaL«'>S 

eyeamote'<A'.r/.7'4403X 

Ihe  kingdom,  following  ihe  a| 
(Yivev^  J^WOL  TpanflTai  ;  c 
Giij.13.  The  lapidan'  siyle  si 
acleristic  melhod  of  Jew  ai  a  t 


«  10  bxyrh.  LooiA  1, 
lis  recent  louT  Ihroughoui 


ut;,; 


e  vine  y  udvaV  characieritiic  plant)   ) 
n  ministry,  wbibt  the  com  flouridiei    L 
lUlcan  tndiiion.    See  Bsusset  44. 
43S7 


r  Ml.  7 1.14  represents  one  char, 
eacher,  derived  from  ibe  gnomic 
ised  ^  mo«i  rabbis  of  hif  day. 

,  .^,„.,.,-.„  -.lalofthe  prophets,  was  a  longer 

impaauaned  harangue,  >^ih  sustained  appeal  and  ihru^i.  I'be^ 
with  Ihe  dlalo^ue.melhod,  reprer^nl  the  characleriHic  ^(vles 
adopted  by  Je^us,  the  Sermon  being  a  combinaiioa  of  Ihe  tnx 

*  For  inuanco  of  ihii  famoui  figure  in  the  fan  cenluiv,  cp 
TVir.  Askir  1.  Tisl.  Ahrak.  11.  and  EpicL  Z>ilI.Sll  Bti; 
for  Ihe  roads  of  Galilee,  GASia.  HG  i,ti/. 

*  Lk.'s  »1<  mention  of  *fal<(e  propheis'  i<frvhanpo^ifnx\  ft  36) 
nferslo  the  past;  in  keeping  wiih  the  'polliical   or  social  ten. 

a^alypw'Vj^sul'^LM^'Mk.'ia.")."*"  '°     ™" 
«  Accoiding  la  Iha  Talmud  (Neub.  Gisg.  </■  TaJtK.  \%s. 
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SERMON  OK  THE  MOUNT 

recognisable  under  Ihe  cbaracterislic  slyle  of  each  editor. 
Mt-'s  versoQ  being  superior  in  accuracy.  The  im- 
pression of  originality  and  authority  produced  by  the 
Sermon  (ML  latf.)  natumlly  corresponds  to  the  weight 
and  length  of  it  in  Ml.,  oho  has  transferred  to  this 
place  what  Mk.  (lii)  and  Lk.  (4}>)  nairale  as  the 
result  of  Jesus'  earlier  teaching  in  tiw  synagogue. 

Much  of  Ihe  discussion  upon  the  audience  of  llie 
Sermon  is  misplaced.  The  dual  nature  of  its  contents 
IT.  AndlaiiM.  -"*"r  '""/''ing  disciples  specifically, 
x<.  AiHuaiiuB.  p^^  broadening  out  to  the  public- 
together  with  the  dehberalely  dual  description  of  its 
hearers  (which  is  not  the  result  of  composite  tradition), 
may  serre  to  indicate  that  too  rigid  a  distinction  is 
usiutlly  drawn  between  teaching  {S^axV)  and  preaching 
(ntpiryfui]  at  this  early  period  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The 
alternative  *  disciples  or  crowd'  is  as  imaginary  as  the 
harmonising  expedients  are  unsatisfactory.  A  solution  of 
the  problem  b  visible  when  the  collocation  of  crowds 
{ix\oi,tj^ai)aitA  'disciples'  (iui9^ai)'m  the  description 
of  the  audience  ( Ml,  5 .  /  7  iB/  Lk.  8 19/  7 1 )  is  held  la 
imply  that  in  Q  the  '  (Usciples '  were  not  the  restricted 
inner  circle  of  the  twelve,  whose  election  preceded  the 
Sermon,  but  a  wider  circle  of  adherents  more  or  less 
devoted  to  the  new  prophet.  His  instructions  they 
lollowHl,  and  to  his  leaching  they  professed  atlenlion 
and  obedience.  This  ordinary  sense  of  'disciples' 
Oiaflirnii;  cp  Mt.  lOi*  Acts  61  etc.),  IS  employed 
if  not  retained  by  Ml.'  and  Lk. ,  would  cover  people  of 
Taned  enthusiasm  and  position  (cp  M1.IO41  Jn.666). 
and  even  men  with  extremely  imperfect  ideas  of  what 

which  distinguished  them  in  general  from  the  ordinary 
multitude  was  sympathy  with  Ihe  propaganda  of  Jesus 
— due  in  many  cases  to  gratitude  for  the  healing  re- 
new religious  leader,  Nalurally  the  line  between 
'  disciples '  and  ■  cro«*d '  would  not  be  rigid  ;  although 
there  had  been  a  certain  sifting  which  helped  to  define 
Ibe  groups  tnore  clearly,  they  did  not  always  lie  notice- 
ably apart  as  yet,  like  oil  and  water.  Among  the 
cntwd  there  were  usually  some  who  were  attracted  by 
other  motives  than  mere  curiosity  or  the  desire  to  range 
themselves  behind  a  fresh  and  promising  and  popular 
guide;  these  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  and  elsewhere" 
designed  to  reach  and  win.'  Particularly  among  the 
'quiet  in  the  land,'  susceptible  and  devout  louls  un- 
spoiled by  the  hoi  fanaticism  of  Galilee  with  its  semi- 
political  teal  for  God.  or  by  the  chilling  formalities  of 


SlnJ.  SiiL  I  S3),  Galilas 
who  «ic4lled  in  evposiii 
panbolic  tom.     Whllil 


louched  ii 


ini  at  Ihe  I 

[,k.'i  vxts  to  a  JermHem-cyc 

™  of  J™oi"™ly  d.y<,  ™i'r 


purely  Galibian.   jeniiah 
ailTcicut  if  not  uitipathelic 


rfjenu  <**..! 


7/'^ 


dHcriptioii  of  Jo«cpb  of  Ariii 
of  Mt.  13»  indidlei  the  ( 
UachioK  (Ddman,  ;;).     Tfai 


Jeiui  (%  3),  ibough  luicepliblE  let 
(ciple '  lt*9^ttfrtv*ti'  ■-  <bewh«v  m 

c™'M?if"c^«""y)': ''" ^'P 

vailing  the  rcign  01  God.'  in  the 

nii^ly  and  adraiKt'^  J^^ 

ill  (Ddman,  ;;).     Tfaui  Ihe  conceplion  of  diKipleship. 

blly  in  Mt.,  conspondi  In  the  um  of  Ihe  Sennon  (u  in 

311.  >7):  it  mrani  idhertnct  10  Ihe  leaching  of  Jeius  ai  tha 

(^"""sMfimhet  J,  V/cat^y*iAAbi  CAH^litql)  i-ii. """ 
t  Cp  Ml  a.  ind  Mk.*M(Lk,9j3,  yetMi.  1«  J4\  alttough 

>f?,  ^n^t,Diu  MesiimgfAtimnitiHdfn  Evaneelien,  igoi.  pp. 
li(B/).  "nx  le»  deleniDliiUE  Conditioni  of  Jehis'  actual 
nini^ry  nuy,  of  couth,  have  been  somewhat  tbaipened  in  Ihe 
pfoceu  of  iivditian. 

^  Even  alitwugh  Jesus  is  prolepticaily  represented  in  Ihe 
Sermon  v  Menanic  judge,  (he  fidelity  of  Ihe  evangelic  sources 
appears  in  the  faci  Ibai  as  yet  the  adherents  or  dLiciples  are 
pointed  not  10  himwlF  but  to  God  oil  the  supreme  object  of 
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ihe    rh.-irisnic    legalism,    Jesus    seems   to    have    found 
congenial  spirits. 

Thia  unoblrusive   piety  of   Ihe   'meek'  (fi-:^,   or    C'lJp   is 
■■    "      -  ---  .-  ^  rtjjgncd  fctmi'ascetic  temper 


tRheea,/il 
intf  it,  1 


S.^Sot?!!/,  i^AinimM'ie  S/Ji^ltatchta. 
i  Anna  in  Li,  S  and  of  ftath.n«l  in  Jn.  1 ,,  „ 
i8fl8,  pp.  11-301  and  the  latet  maniKtIi  rl  tulti- 
i.  d  1 41),  with  Ihe  suflering  lower  clas^  of  James 


^37,  CIC.    i     OpilUL    UCL  ja.£S^  A  lie    UK.LI 

s  sketched  In  Ihe  earlier  wisdom-lilen 


u  equally  devout,  I411  more  cheerful ;  alert  rather 


>™ 


iftheue-    ARinii 


empathy;  they  v 


imply  >1' 


JeiK^  and  the  data  of  the  gospelB  n 

middle  class  which,  as  t>iaeti  argues  Unslayy  a/  /rwi,  £T 
2  . 5./:).  *"  i»t  eonspicucsly  laAing  In  piety  or  morale  and 
migbr  have  echoed  honeslly  ibe  young  ruler  a  apologia  (cp  al» 
M£.123=-M>-    See  Naiahkih,  I  I,  POOH,  I  a. 

At  any  rate,  the  Sermon  assumes  most  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  religious  consciousness  :  it  was 
not  addressed  10  a  people  'sitting  in  darkness,'  much 
less  to  the  twelve.  Neither  esoteric,  nor  official,  n»r  a 
call  to  repentance,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  reached 
an  audience  of  people  morally  disposed  (owing  partly  to 
temperament  and  circtimslanees,  partly  to  bis  preaching) 
to  start  on  ihe  new  road,  if  they  had  not  already  started, 
people  whose  cardinal  need  was  encouragement  and 
instruction  upon  the  diffrrentia  of  their  new  course, 
'lliat  Jesus  taught  Ihe  conlents  of  the  sermon  during  the 
course  of  several  days  (Jl^^L's,  g  I3|,  is  not  impossible. 
The  real  Sermon,  however,  is  short  enough  to  have  been 
delivered  upion  one  occasion,  and  the  gospels  plainly 
intend  to  convey  this  impression  of  a  single  address, 
although  the  indefiniteness  of  Q  and  the  evident  absence 
of  supplementary  oral  tradition  did  not  permit  them  to 
sketch  any  concrete  situation  for  it  in  time  or  place. 

Perhaps  Ihe  outstanding  features  of  Ihe  address,  from 
Ihe  point  of  view  of  historical  and  ethical  progress  in 
,,  nirf.—..,.!  Judaism     and    primitive     Christianity 

'iSSS"  !i;«"^- » "!■  •"If "» ;">■■  ■»»; 

"  "'"*»  between  the  mutual  love  of  man  and 
man,  and  the  devout  aspiration  of  the  soul  towards 
God  ;  (i)  the  genial  Icndcrness  with  which  the  con- 
ception of  God  is  developed,  free  from  rabbinic 
Intel Icctualism  or  mere  nationalism ;  and  (c)  '  the 
spiritual  nomism'  (Toy),  which  conserves  the  moral 
essence  of  the  Law  and  at  the  same  time  frees  it  from 
legal  dryness  (JESCS.  §911-13,  17/.),      The  last-named 
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pivot  upon  w 

ichtbe 
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finally 

turned,      'The  expa 

of    the   law    quan 

talively 

Baur  remarked,  '  10  a  qualitativ 

to  doubt  that  eiei 

during 

the  Galilean 

period 

^us 

his  message 

which  u 

ditional  envii 

onmenl  of  religion  among  the  Jew 

s.      Bui 

revelation,  li 

e  nalun 

,  is 

ever  brusque.     As 

yet  Ihe 

It  had  n< 


it  did  ai 


stage,  and  one  main  concern  of  Jesi 
while  defining  and  urging  ihe  new  revelation  with 
perfect  decisiveness  ( Brandt,  Die  Evangiliiihe  GuckuhU 
u.  dir  Ursfrung  dn  Ckrislinlkumi.  1B93,  pp.  449- 
4SS),  is  to  avoid  needless  misunderstanding  and  prevent 
his  freer  views  from  being  abused  to  the  detriment  of 
morality. '     Both  in  the  apocalyptic  and  id  the  nomistic 

1  Cp  ■L  Jacob,  /*«  Slrllxng  turn  mfmlscint  Gaett  (1893). 
The  Hnsiliveneu  of  Jesus  upon  Ibis  pdnl  has  been  already 
noticed  (tee  above,  1 13).  MaxNordauquoletMl.fi  17  as  the  last 
word  in  hi>  eaposule  of  modern  Tlrgltaralitm  (ET  iB^8,  p.  joo); 

'  whoever  preaches  absence  of  discipline  is  an  enemy  of  progreH.' 
The  preservalion  of  iiKh  login  in  Ml.  and  Lk.  was  necessary  in 

viewofthdr  audiences  in  ihe  Diaspora  and  the  outside  emiHre. 
to  whom  the  l.aw  wa^  an  eihical  ancient  code.  Now  that  Ihe 
Pauline  strife  had  pis«d,  ibe  Uier  seoeraiiaa  (cp  1  Hm.  1 9/) 
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lendencin  ol  the  age  he  found  support.'  Neilher  of 
these  wholly  aiilicipated  his  genius,  and  to  neilher  did 
he  yield  himself ;  yi^  in  each  material  lay  ready  for  the 
new  reconslmction  of  religion  to  which,  in  '  the  SemioD 
on  the  Mount.'  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  for  the 
first  time  seriously  addressed  himself. 

In  addition  to  ihv  uml^-s  and  tnonDDniph&  already  died,  con- 
siili  the  criiial  edilon  on  Ml  (apecidly  Wciu,  Dm  MuiIUh- 
evav,  ■.  Meiiu  Lukai^anUitUH,  1B76,  pp. 

KiiDu  vitr  EvaHri'!"'  "■  tfrickHgln 

Komm.Oin-da  En.  dti  AiUig.  Ml.,  1879, 

■    —  MI.,t<fiB\ai  Lk. 

.  - --. . ,._JMJ,  1881;  Godet, 

Lsxio/.  Hr  Uv^nriU  di  S.  Li4t^\  iSSe  :  Culin  Campbell, 
Crit.  SluJi/i  M  St.  Lmla't  CsiftI,  1800,  pp.  109/;  Habn, 
Da,  f-f  •*"  J-nim.  1  I'H']  4't/-  ;  J.  Wei»  in  Mever'i 
Caniai..A  1849;  A.  Wright,  St.  Lufr'i  CaiftI  Uvatk  or  Both 
<de  Weiie,  Bia.  HiaiJh^h  turn  /VTlw-tiiSjj-st;  Holu- 
mann,  HC  vol.  liU  loai ;  Bruce,  K^fi,,.  Ci.  Tal.  vol.  L  ;  G. 
L.  day,  iHltntat.  H.lblH.  ti  yriiifiA.  I9S-13S).  bejidci  the 

nunti;  Bened.  ed.  lorn,  iii.)  and  Euthymiui  Zinabeniuan  (he 
nioH  penctraiinE.  The  <ubjnt  it  bandkd  by  nmsl  wrilcn 
upon  the  Inography  of  Jesui— r^.,  Keim,  Jim  van  Xatam 
<En»i!>-19J8t-31s:  -Veimder,  i[A»/C"*™/,  i83j{ET),  pp. 
i40-is« :  Didon,  Jfnu  CAnil,  1 314-359 ;  Renan,  t'w  a>  J/na, 
ch.  10  :  A.  iUvillt,  Jimt  lit  Natarttk  Uffn\  !»-»  ;  WclH, 
LiftiL  Jrn.  (ETSiU'iii);  and  O.  Holiimann,  Ltht''  Jet» 
(ixii),  185-191.  On  Ihe  lelieion  and  elhic-s  of  the  Sernion,  lee 
Kaur'i  Dm  Chritltnlhum  u.  dit  CkHiUkht  Klnkt  dir  drti 
tnltm  Mrkmmbrlt  USvi),  ET  1 97-J6:  Hunack,  Oofww 
XtuUekU  (ET  1  III/)  1  ^Veinftcker  >  Dai  afaa.  kiilai/irffH 
(ET),  1 3s^  !  rf/r  js /: ;  Riiichl,  Du  altkallioliKht  Kinit 
■  -     ■  '  i    R.    Mackinlorfi,   ChriH  and  tki  J.     '  '     " 

1.  sjHui  t/  m      '  ■ 


19.  LitonLtore.  i: 


(■857^    57/ i     * 


(.8B6J,  B,-.oB ;  Wellh.  Slul^i  if  Hut.  ,/  I.r^l  (*,  .B9O, 
»j/ !  C.  H.  Toy,  /mia!tm  and  C/iriillamty  (189°),  4'i/ : 
llenDeyon'LiwIn  MT' (Haulng.' Z)88;i-B3>;  hJiiaEcc. 
H0mt.  chs.  10-18  :  Edtnhcin'i  Lifi  ami  Timti  tf  Jmt  tit 
.Vtniak,  1,  qh.  18;  Pfleid»rer,  Dai  l/nlmslr^iiim  {tU^X 
489-501,  cp  431-43!:  TolKoi's  famous  My  RtliriaK,  chs.  l-S 
(1884).  and  Havti,  Lt  Chriilianhmt  tl  m  ttigl-ti  UUti, 

/lie  .^yntfl.  Srvng.  <i8«j).  174-178,  uii.Vtiitiifamintlkit 
Thtclanf  (18J7X  1  150-iui  Bovon,  NiulHI.  ThitlsgH  <i89i), 

A/<^<t>««^W(<'>>.  189]),  i-iacliaiim.'BartlttDnMatliitw-i 


W,ft  1898,  ifTf.   146/ ; 


'i^Xi. 


Kiligien  (1901X  aytii  ti  faitim;    Wendt,  H 

(*,  19011  and  nninlly  lbs  eunyi  by  Schfiwr  IDii  Prrdigl 

JtIM    in    ikrtm    ytrkaliniit  mm   AT,    .BBi),   ° -    "  — 

i'rtdfgtir  -  -  ■    - 

iperKsr  (/ 
('  Ethical 


w.  wvi/rTs 


..  .  .    Bouuel    (Jti  . 

. /■rfmfiom,  1B91),  Balden. 

A™|D.  .89..  pp.  »S/:V  Burton 
L  relation  10  Eib^  S  Phari>ta 

_ --.  ..„,  pp-  i9«-»a).  and  j.  Wtisa  iDit 

Prtdirlltiti  tvm  Rtiikt  Getlta,9i  rvu).  Special  nonognplu 
by  Idnichen  (1786),  Pott  <i;89X  lliolucli  (I'l,  1871),  Adwlii 
(1875),  Sl«inme)er  (iSSs).  Ibl^ckin  («.  1890),  H.  Weiss  (.893), 
Gore  (1S97),  Heintici  {Beitrigt  tnr  Goih.  ■.  ErtUnitg  dtt 
NT:  a.  j;V  BergfnJirl,  .S99).  an^  F-  Orawert  (/>«  Birgfridigi 
mack  MaflhAui  attfilirt  Auaert  ■.  itntrt  EhJuil,  eic,  1900). 
On  Ihe  Sennon  in  the  latei  litenuun  of  the  age  kc  GwpELa. 
11  Bi-107.  Iahbs  fEnfiTLK).  I  30,  and  the  patristic  citations 
-alftl-Tlxic.  Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon'l 
■     --  ilsdidntHc 

\.  R^vi'di  HUtl.  tl  i/Miil.  nl. 


.  Mi/,  w 


8ER0H.  the  commander  of  the  Syrian  army  belonging 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  w.as  defeated  by  Judas  the 
Maccabce  at  Beth-horan  i66  B.C.  (i  Mace.  3 13-14, 
CHptON  [-VKV],   cp  Jos.  Ani.  lii.  7.,   yOi*c,  [Pesh.], 

8EEPEHT-  Serpents  abound  in  Palestine,  as  well 
as  in  Egypt,  in  the  Sinaitic  penii>suln,  and  in  the  .Arabian 
1  HuBH.  ''"'"  (Roughly.  Ar.  Drs.  I  3^8),  The  OT 
■"  ords  for  serpents 


of  one  kind  or  ar 
which  s|>ecics  D 


for  a  riRht  to 


fr.      It  is  often  difficu 
.e  order  Ophidia  is  n 


d  yet 
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clearness  requires  that  we  should  vary  our  renderings, 
and  not  translate  all  these  eleven  words  '  serpents.' 

1.  .-tjrp^,  'tf/ieh  {%j  Job20i6;  dinrjaft.  Is.  806 ; 
3(wiW<rw[Aq.  txi.i,a.  Sym.  Th.  dffirJt].  Is.  59;t),  EV 
Veper.  which  is  also  the  rendering  of  txiSra  in  NT. 
The  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  (and  its  cognate  in  Arabic) 
means  to  utter  a  groaning  or  hissing  sound  :  the  verb 
.-ipB  occurs  once  in  OT  {Is.  42.4)  in  reference  to  the 
groaning  of  one  in  pain.'  Thst  'tpKeh  as  well  as  .\r. 
afa  means  the  '  viper,'  was  shown  long  1^0  by  Bochari 
(Hitroi.,  Bk.  iii.,  chap.  2) ;  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
viper's  poison  well  suits  the  allusion  In  Job20i6. 
Objection  has  been  Laken  (o  the  mention  of  a  viper 
issuing  from  an  fgg  (Is.  69;*) :  but  il  is  to  bo  re- 
membered |i)  thai  vipers  are  in  a  sense  oviparous,  the 
young  being  hatched  at  the  moment  of  birih,  and  lal 
th^it  such  Hebrew  words  as  'tpkth  are  not  like  scientitic 
terms  for  genera  and  species,  and  may  easily  be  extended 
from  the  animals  they  properly  denote  to  olhen  which 
externally  resemble  them. 

a.  ZohiU  'dfbdr,  y^  -'^i  (Dt.  S2.4t).  and  ».  Uret, 
fHM  '^nl  (Mi.  7 17 1),  'tbey"ihal  glide  c 
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3.  (rdittJ,  ^ni  (many  times :  9  everywhere  J0ii. 
except  Job  28 1 J  .^mosSj.  where  ipitvi'),  EV  'serpent' 
— the  most  general  word  (proliably  used  also  in  Eci-lus. 
25  Tj,  where  the  Greek  translator  has  so  strangely  taken 
the  wrong  nieaning  of  rH — '  head '  should  be  ■  venom ' 
[see  Gall]). 

Its  mnneetion  with  the  verb^rD.tGen.BOi?  Mj  15  Lev.  I9» 


»  by  oi 


a  plauiible  theory  il  that  of  Bach.  (//^mi.  1 1).  th 

antiquiiy,  that  the  serpont  pouuotd  the  power  of  such  divination, 
and  that  this  power  could  K  gained  throuahconlact  with  serpents 
(as  in  the  case  of  Helenus  and  Cassandra)  or  by  partaking  of 
their  flesh.  Against  this  it  is  urged  by  Robertson  Smith  (/£iimv. 
/>:ti/.  14ii;)that  ihenounisJ^U/iscofinnediaHEb.,  whiUl  the 
verb  b  common  to  alt  the  Semitic  dialects  (cp  Batth,  FS,  48). 
In  any  Qise.  conudefing  tha  common  use  of  the  root  in  Arabic 
and  Syiuc  ( iV.  iij^iwa  cuinot  suppose,  as  has  bien  held  (r.f'. 
by  Lag.  l/titn.  iS9),  thai  Ihe  verbis  a  denominative  ftomnif^i/ 
and  £0  referred  primanly  to  whispered  incantation,  <vnnceicd 
with  Iba  idea  of  *e  serpent's  Aiii.'  See  Divinatioh,  |  3 I3I. 

We  find  ndidf  combit>ed  with  other  terms  in  the 
phrases  (a)  nd'/idl  i&riph,  >]*  big  (8^1  Sorari*.  Nu. 
216:  «^t  aiwc*,  Dl.  Sis),  ''fiery  serpent ' ;  see  below. 
9;  (b)  n.  tdrid/f.  rm  tfnj  (Job26i3  j/«ii;iiii' d»D(rT<irT7i 
Is.  27i8^i0*i*7iiwt).  AV  'piercing serpent.'  BV  'swift 
serpent';  and (f)n.'JAi//dV&i'i.  j^nVfig  «inj  (Is.  27i,  5^t 
i7mXi4»),  'crooked  (RV"*'  'winding')  serpent.'  Both 
epithets  areappliedlolhemythidl  Leviathan  in  Is.  27i  ;* 
the  reference  in  Job  is  similar.     See  Leviathan. 

4.  3ic)jy,  'athli  {Ps.  1403[4],tili™J3.t,  cp  Rom.Srj 
[Aq,  probably  ^iMoro)]).  'adders,'  This  word,  which 
in  form  resembles  the  word  ^lay,  '  spider.'  seems  in 
the  MishnS  to  denote  a  kind  of  spider,  perhaps  the 
tarantula  (I.*wysohn,  Zool.  des  Talmuds.  309 ;  Levy, 
NHWB.  t.v.\  and  was  so  understood  by  Roshi  in  the 
single  instance  where  it  occurs  in  the  OT.  But  the 
authority  of  nearly  all  ancient  versions  (the  Arabic 
renders  'vipers')  and  of  the  NT  citation  (Rom.  Sijl 
is  In  favour  of  the  rendering  'adders' ;  and,  as  Bochart 
has  shown  ^Himt.  3;!,  this  rendering  hLirmonises  with 
its  probable  derivation  from  the  root  represented  by  Ar. 


>g  of >h< 


Ain  and  worms  as  well  as  serpents  (cp  V 
ihiny  black  lerpent  {ZemtHis  tnr^maria 

^l-!(f(^ffm'jjn.V894,  p.  J9/).'"^' 
'  Smend  (^.-f  ri^4iT3)  thinks  that  Iw 
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'aiaia.  to  'invert'  or  'turn  round.'  as  describing  ihe 
motion  of  a  serpenl. ' 

5.  jra,  pJIkfn  {hrwU,  Dl.  32  3j  [Aq.  paaOdaxei].  Job 
20m  Pi53i[s]ls.  lis;  8f>iii[u)'[Aq.,S)m.,Th.  dffxlj] 
Joba0i6;  ^iKianmlSym.  probably  doxit].  Ps.Bl  13+'), 
EV  ■  Bsp '  «■  '  ndder. '  The  word  evidenily  denotes  a 
highly  poisonous  snake,  perhaps  of  the  cobra,  kind  {cp 
Arab.  baJ/um ;  Forskal.  DescrifliQnes  Atimalium.  15). 

na  ground  romnncclingthc  iiaine(lkicb.  gjiwiita  Greek mlSwk. 

6.  jpOT.  ?//Aa'  (Is.  14j9.+  ln^ora  dffTiJwi-),  AV 
■cockatrice,'  RV  'basilisk,'  EV°«-  'adder.'  From  Is. 
14  39  il  appears  thai  jiphd  denotes  a  more  deadly 
animal  than  ndhdS,  though  itself  less  formidable  than 
iiriph  (see  Dillin.  ad  lac.).  The  Vg.  renders  ngulus. 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  fabled  '  basilisk '  is  intended  ; 
but  Ihe  ■  asps'  brood '  of  the  LXX  seems  equally  Ukely. 

7-  itn*-  iifKo"!  [iKyra  iarlSvr,  Is.  11 B;  iatiSft, 
ls-595;' «,»i(mp.  EV  -adder,'  RV^-  'basilisk,'  Pr, 
23}a;  'i  BTpm,  a.^«  [cp  na  3]  ftiynToCwfi  [EV],  Jer. 
8i?»t).  AV  "'cockatrice.'  RV  'basilisk,'  EV"«-  'or 
adder '  except  in  Pr.  23  ji  where  '  adder '  is  in  the  text. 
Perhaps,  as  Tristram  [NUB  075)  and  Cheyne  suggest,  a 
large  viper  like  Daiaia  xanlhina  [FFP  147)  is  intended 
bybothr>>A'o>ifaodihekindmif<f/Ati.  CpCoCKATRtCE. 

The  rifi  iDendaiMd  in  Ii.  All  s  ai*  ui  Dbiecnon  to  thii 
idemifiauuxi.  Hence  iIk  cu-uuke  {AUurvpkii  trroax,  nou' 
ollrd  Tari<MiM/a/iix)httbttn tiisgsied  liv  Fumr (//" 'S<^ 
Mija):    and   this,    il    u    Inie,    nuy   fotmcrfy  havt   eiKndcd 

Mxhiiinti  (uiff  awn)  .mulS^loduM  cnaluna  fairly  LiU  viptri. 
8.  n»p.  Uppoz  (^wo!.  Is.31.i),  AV  -great  owL' 
Ar.  iafata  means  'to  spring.'  and  Ar.  iaffit%  (  =  i^Bp) 
and  its  fern,  ka^ta  are  botb  quoted  (P.  Smith,  Tkei. 
^y-  i37Si  L.aS-  Uthirs.,  89)  as  meaning  a  kind  of 
serpeul.  The  etymology  would  suggest  some  rapidly 
springing  snake,  soch  as  Eryi  jaculuj  (FFP  146}; 
though  Ihe  kippSt  cannot  be  either  this  or  (RV  Bochart, 
Ges. ,  etc. )  Ihe  ■  arrowsnake '  (dioirlat :  cp  Lucan,  6675 
'  Arabum  Tolucer  serpens '  and  9  3»  'jaculan  vocat 
Africa'),  since  only  pythons  'hatch'  (Is.  I.e.). 
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#  Kod  mtflt  ancient  inieipTtttrt  confused  tifip^  "nth  kipfifld; 
btn  etymolo^  and  context  show  them  to  be  diAtiocl.      AV's 

<iee  Bocb.  ii.  S 1 1) ;  but  there  ii  lorce  in  the  contention  that  > 
bird  b  tUKfcsted  by  tlie  dCHTimioa  (HouebtoD,  Acad.,  18B&, 
1 3if,/. :  Post,  HuiiKEi'  DBtii7\ 

9.  .]T^,ifl™/A{Nu.2lB},  ^■g  itfru  (Nu.216Dt.a.s). 
and  i]!^pp  11^(11.1439  306}.  The  rendering  'fiery 
serpent '  of  EV  is  due  lo  the  derivation  from  f]-ib,  '  to 
bum '  which  still  remains  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  name. 

10.  jS-tt-,  i^hifk^H  (^ioft)(«voi.  Gen.  4fli7+),  EV 
renders  -  adder,'  ,\V™«'  '  arrowsnake, '  RV"*-  'homed 
»ake,'  the  C.raUt,  (see  g  3  1*]|,  cp  Ar.  zif. 

11.  [-^,  taHHlH  {Ex,  79  IS  11),  RV^W'  'Any  targe 
replile";  Ps.  91 13  RV,  AV  'dragon';  Deut.  8233  (EV 
•dK^oti';  Dr.  'reptiles');  cp  Dragoh, 

As  we  have  seen,  snakes  are  no  rarity  in  Palestioe,  a 
>  FotfioJacp  Ar.  /Aa'i»*=Spltf,  'ftw';  see SHiuti.ABBiH. 

■ad' adder,"  yoimg  lion  '  O^and 'dragon.'  O'si^iini&t 
presipptnes  ^1  (cp  a  above),  and  iq  Jobl  .o»'sJ(>«im.»(for 
□n-n^)  ptesuppoees  D'ET^,  an  othenriie  unknown  word  for  '  aap  ' 
<S,T.*«<-/-V-T.K.C.r 

■  Here  Aq.  *eem*  to  render  p'jyiH  *n  one  edition  by  fittt*.ie- 

.a  Aratuan  poet  rT^ir^a,  Mwalt.  Z-A  >peal:s  of  the  'fiery 
-' ^1'  [0.  Jmb.Altami.Para/leln,  lol ;  cpalso 


a,  Ardenlisque 


country  which,  by  climate,  soil,  and  geographical  position, 
iiwell  adapted  tosustainalaige ophidian  fauna.  Iristram 
.  _  ,  enumerates  tbirty-tbret  species,  of  which 
a.  Bpedw.  ,^^  „„„  ,™„„;^  „^  ."Zta)  The  Naja 
kaje.  or  E^ptian  Cobra,  found  in  Soudiern  Palestine 
and  common  in  Egypt,  Its  habit  of  swelling  and 
flattening  its  neck  when  irritated,  and  gliding  along  with 
its  posterior  two- thirds  on  the  ground,  its  head  and 
neck  being  erect,  are  well  known.  It  usually  forms 
part  of  Ihe  stock  in  trade  of  snake  charmers,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  cobra  is  readily  thrown  into  a  rigid  or 
mesmeric  condition,  which  U.  St.  Hilaire  says  is  induced 
by  pressure  applied  to  the  neck.  The  remaining 
venomous  snakes  all  belong  to  the  family  Viperidne. 
The)-  are  (#}  Ctraites  cornulus  (kaaelqmslU).  Ihe  homed 
viper,  which  is  exceptionally  poisonous  ;  it  frequents 
the  sandy  deserts  of  South  Palestine,  and  hides  in  the 

foot  (Gen.  49 17).  Il  is  an  object  of  great  terror  to 
horses,  and  is  thought  by  some  10  be  the  aip  of 
Cleopatra.  (r)  Vipera  Uielina,  syns.  V.  eupkralua 
atid  Daioia  xanlhina.  {d)  V.  ammodjfta,  Ihe  long. 
nosed  or  sand-viper,  mainly  nociumal  and  found  on 
hills,  (e)  Echii  carinatus,  syns.  F.  artnicola.  found  in 
Ihe  desert  near  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  said  to  produce  a 
characteristic  hissing  or  grating  sound  by  rubbing  its 
serrated  scales  together.  a.  e.  s. — N.  11. 

(a)  The  art  of  serpent-channing.  still  practised  in 
E:gypt,  Palestine,  and  India,  was  known  to  the  ancient 

.   «.,ri  Hebrews  (see  Ps.  684/  Jer,  8ij  Ecclei. 

».  Mgio,  j(j  Ecclus.  12>3  la.  87).  who.  how- 
SS?n^  ever,  like  the  dervish  snake-charrnen 
mytUOiOgy.  ^^  to-day,  found  venomous  serpents 
deaf  to  incantations  (cp  PF.FQ  Jan.  1894,  p.  39/). 
In  Ex.  79-iJ  (P)  we  hear  of  Moses  and  Aaron  turning 
their  rods  (by  the  divine  power)  into  serpents,  and  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (did  the  original  story  say.  '  the 
magicians  of  Misrim'? — see  Moses,  §6)  performing 
the  same  feat.  The  converse  of  this  (serpents  stiflened 
into  rods)  is  still  common  (see  above  on  the  cobra)  with 
Eastern  jugglers.  J  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
told  of  Moses  turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent  (see  Ex.  43) ; 
its  supernatural  power  must  surely  (in  the  oldest  form 
of  the  tradition)  have  excluded  the  competition  of  the 
Egyptian  sorcerers,  though  it  is  true  that  in  the  end, 
according  lo  P,  ■  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods." 

Cp  Placuks  (Ten).  %  4. 

{i)  Another  element  in  Hebrew  folk-lore  was  probably 
a  veneration  for  the  supernatural  character  of  certain 
serpents.  Of  course  we  need  not  credit  the  Israelites 
uitb  the  full  Arabian  superstition  respecting  serpents. 
On  Ihe  other  band,  we  can  well  imagine  that  much  was 
popularly  believed  in  Israel  which  has  found  no  record 
in  the  OT  (the  names  Dragon's  Well.  Serpent's  Pool 
{Jos.],  and  Zoheleth  confirm  us  in  this  view:  see 
Dragon,  g  4).  Those  who  regard  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  3  as  of  native  Palestinian  or  even  Jerahmeelite  origin 
(see  g  4)  may  therefore  be  excused  if  they  look  for 
illustrations  of  it  in  Aiabian  folk-lore.  The  most 
accessible  sources  of  information  are  Robertson  Smith's 
Rtl.  Scm.  (see  lao,  133,  168  n.  3,  172),  and  WeU- 
hausen's  Resit  Arai.  Htid.^  ^S'lT. 

Mipcni  in  Geii.  3  (or  rather  the  jaifuiv  widiin  it)  ihtiuld  know 

ci>nceivably  have  been  regarded  as  IbenHrit  ofthe  tree,  Ibr  such 

might  plautibly  havt  held  thai  he  wu  originally  ihoughc  t^ 
as  the  proieciive  Saiitoiv  of  the  l^awab^^lan  (>eiucni^LUn  ;  on 
Wellhau&en'i  (beory  aa  to  Eve,  compaie   Eve,   Hivitks,  and 


'  According  10  Spienger.Goldahei,  and  van  Vloien  (in  .^ni^ 
iwuiti  aan  Pre/.diGBijt,  1891,  p.  38  J?i)  shailan  is  an  old 

that  coneclioni  have  been  introduced  into  olil  texts  by  Moham. 
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(^)  The  belief  (implied  in  Nu.  21 9)  in  the  power  01 
wrpent  of  brass  to  check  the  ravages  of  venomo 
(erpenls  can  also  be  ilJuslrated  from  Arabic  souro 
tjCazwinl  (23;]|  tells  of  a  golden  locust  which  guaranle 
n  from  a  plague  of  locusts,  and  of  ti 


More 


lion  thai  the  serpent  wns 
Ibe  symbol  of  (be  divine  power  of  healing,  and  sacred 
therefore  to  Asklepios. 

id)  The  belief  in  the  special  wickednes*  of  a  person 
who  has  died  from  a  serpents  bite,  ascribed  lo  the 
•barbarous'  people  of  Meliia  in  Acis283-6.  is  well 
illustmted  from  the  experience  of  Doughty  in  Aralua 
{Ar.  DriA3-3M- 

{f)  On  the  flying  saraphs  of  Is.  I419  306  much  need 
not  be  said.  We  find  them  again  in  the  dragons  of 
Arabia  mentioned  in  4  Ksd.  ISa?.  where  their  wings  are 
apparenlly  represented  figuratively  as  chariots,  and  their 
hi^ising  (so  RV,  reading  liiiiahis  for  lie  ialm,  with 
Bensly}  is  said  to  be  borne  over  the  earth.  They  are 
among  [hose  fancy  creatures  with  which  folk-lore  peoples 
desert  regions  where,  as  A4iir-bilni-pal  says,  '  the  birds 
of  heaven  Sy  not,  and  wild  asses  and  gaielles  do  not 
feed'  {/fB2ii,).  To  this  day  the  folk-lore  of  the 
fellahin  of  Palestine  recognises  such  creatures  [FEFQ, 
1894,  p.  30) — as  indeed  Herodotus  (271),  giving  credence 
to  travellers'  tales,  had  long  ago  recognised  them  in 
Arabii.  Deliusch  remarks  (GeitS'^  99)  that  the  '  flymg 
seraphs'  have  their  counterparts  in  the  Seraphiu, 
with  which  Wellhausen  agrees  {Ar.  Ifeid.'l  153). 

(/)  The  serpent  («.i*<if)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
mentioned  by  Amos  (Sj).  might  also  tmlil  lately  have 
been  explained  from  Arabic  sources.      The  lr;gendary 

described  in  such  a  way  as  10  show  that  the  waterspout  is 
the  phenomenon  referred  to'  (Mas'udi  I  rfA/.  ;  Kaiwinl 
liji/  ;  Danilri  1 1S6/).  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, leave  the  present  writer  no  doubt  that  the  '  serpent ' 
of  Amos  is  apale  reflection  of  Tiamat,  the  famous  mythic 
enemy  of  the  Lighi-god'(see  Creation.  Dragos).  It 
need  only  be  ad^ed  here  that  the  Babyfoniaa  Tifimat  is 
represented  in  two  forms :  ft)  as  a  composite  monster, 
with  tail,  horns,  claws,  and  wings  ('  like  the  mediaeval 
devil,-  Sayce),*and  (a)  as  a  serpent,  and  that,  according 
to  Fr.  Delitisch.'  the  serpent  form  considerably  pre- 
dominated. As  early  as  1500  B.C.  sve  find  Tinmat 
described  in  a  Babylonian  inscription  as  a  'raging 
serpent'* — evidently  the  conception  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  serpent-myth  which  had  almost  faded  away  for  a 
time  when  Amos  wrote,  and  when  unknown  narrators 
produced  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness 
as  an  explanation  <rf  the  so-called  NeHushtAN  [g.  v.  |. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  speak  briefly  of  certain 
other  serpent  myths,  and  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  3.  Such  myths  were  specially 
abundant  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Among  guardian 
serpents  in  E^ypl  may  be  classed  the  urbus  (oCpaioi. 
Egypt,  'arat;  asp  or  cobra),  represented  on  the  crowns 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  was  endowed 
with  a  mysterious  vitality,  and  was  supposed  to  vomit 
flames  when  angry ; '  also  those  which  were  kept  in 
shrines  in  temples'  and  were  the  embodiments  of  the 


olKian  Kholart.     We.  {Htid.fl  liK)  comnar«  ihe  lubitilutiDn 
of  Eland  BaOKlhfbrBaal— a  theory,  which,  however,  leemtto 
need  some  qualiliciliDn. 
1  O.  1:k^,  AUarai.  Panl/iliH  tuiH  AT {itajX^.  11. 

*  V/R&{RS  17«.  n.  j)  compirinK  Ps.  U»  J,  '  Yc  draEons.  nnd 

[be  nl^nce  here  vxna  rather  to  be  10  a  clau  of  aninuli 
(Gen.  Iji,  AV  'whiles,'  RV  heller  ' lea-awnsier.  ). 

■  Observe  that  |'W,  which  in  EKk-SS)  ii  filly  rendered 
■dngon,'  i>  am)  by  P  oi  a  synanvm  for  JE'l  ^!^  Cp  F.x. 
I9  lo  i>  (J«»>)  wiih  7.5*3  (**>* 

*  Smilh-Sayce,  ChManK  Ctniiit,  113. 
»  WillKksffiinptpti,  ij*. 

I  See  ih'e  oJe'  to  Tholmes  III.  (/.  9/),  BragKh,  GA  354! 
cp  Mlspero,  Damn  ef  ClTiUsaliex.  J65. 

*  Cp  ibe  Hebrew  stiaphim.    The  second  of  Ihe  two  biero- 
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tutelary  deities,  and  open-.tir  sacred  serpents  protective 
of  districts.'  besides  Ihe  fairy-talc  serpents  which 
mariners  professed  to  have  seen  in  the  Fortunate  Isles." 

Beudalhete,  <r;  iiear  of  the  sacred  Sata-seipeni  of  Iheolher 
world,  which  dcKrilies  iiself  in  these  term.  '  I  am  Ih*  lerpent 
of  many  years;  1  am  buried  ai>d  bom  (Again)  continually ;  lam 
Ihe  serpent  at  ihe  uiniost  emit  of  ih«  world  ;  I  am  buned  uid 
bom  ;  I  renew  my»lf,  I  make  myself  voung  conlinually.'l  Of 
the  cvtI  Tcrpent  Apopt  enough  has  Men  said  elsewhere  <see 

In  Babylonia  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  symbolic 
serpent  of  Ea  (the  god  of  Ihe  deep  and  the  atmosphere), 
who  was  early  connected  with  Babylon  and  ihe 
Euphrates— itself  called  the  'river  of  the  snake.'  This 
is  an  example  of  the  beneflcenl  serpent.  But  there  was 
also  an  'evil  serpent'— the  ■  serpent  of  darkness '  and  -of 
the  sea'^-and  it         "  


!  often  identified wilh  the  dragon  Tiai 
We  now  return  to  Gen.  3.  Is  it  suflicieni  to  explain 
the  part  played  by  the  serpent  (ndhi!)  from  the  war 
4.  8«rp«lt  In  "  "^  ''""f"'  "ea'uf «  naturally  referred 
p^TJL  to  in  an  imaginative  picture  of  man's 
"™'™'  early  state?  Surely  noL  In  the  slory 
on  which  Gen.  3  is  based  (il  is  no  doubt  only  a  very  pale 
retieclion  of  il  which  we  possess)  the  serpent  musl  have 
been  a  mythological  one.  The  facis  of  .Arabian  folk- 
lore (see  f  3  *)  are  favourable  to  this  view,  and  Jensen 
(A'DJmo/.  337)  finds  a  suggesiion  of  il  in  the  Babylonian 
Flood-story,  which  makes  Pir-napiitim  give  a  fragment 
of  the  sacred  plant  (called  '  In  old  age  the  man  becomes 
young')  lo  Gilgamei,  from  whom  it  is  taken  by  a 
serpent.  Here,  hovrever,  the  serpent  (representing  the 
jenlous-minded  gods)  grudges  the  man  Ihe  attainment 
of  immorlaliiy;'  the  connection  uith  the  serpent  of 
Gen.  3,  suggested  by  Jensen,  is  surely  as  precarious  as 
the  theory  of  the  late  George  Smiih  ( Ckaldaai  Geien's, 
eil.  Sayce,  88),  energetically  opposed  by  Oppi-rt,  Haltfvy. 
and  "riele,  thai  the  temptation  was  represcnied  on  a 
certain  Babylonian  cylinder.  Indeed,  though  the  ■  tree 
of  life'  in  Gen.  2  3  (which  must  be  the  original  sacred 
tree  [cp  Rev.  22»]  of  the  Hebrew  legend)  is  of  Baby- 
lonian and  not  Iranian  origin.'  it  by  no  means  fallows 
ih.Tt  the  story  of  the  serpent  tempting  the  woman  comes 
from  Babylonia.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  Ihat  the 
Babylonians  had  a  moralised  Paradise-story,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  writer  of  Gen.  24*-3n  (one  of  the 
later  Yahwists)  may  have  drawn  from  different  sources. 
What  these  sources  are.  may  now,  with  some  confidence, 
be  conjectured.  See  Paradise,  %  (,. 
The  imnKdiale  source  of  Ihe  Paiadise.siory,  Including  the  chief 

Ihe  N.  Arabian  kinXlk'ofThrUraeliies,  I  pm  ^  wh^hl[li 
entered  Canun  before  the  Imelilei,  while  a  pan  remained  in 

lent  the  n-l>gio<ii  luton  <^he  llrMliiesfLe  MosKS.Vs^Clad 
A  rarad]sc.Btory  upon  which  the  Tuaeliiish  tale  i^^  based.  It  is 
nodoubliruei£atlbEPhiEilicians(inlluenced,asl>hilDofByl>lu> 
rightly  stales,  from  Egypt)  recogniwd  the  serpent  as  Ihesymhol 

llieory  of  a  Phaenidui  or' Canunilith'ui^  0"  ouT^^iiVi^ 
And  If  an  ultimate  Babylonian  oricin  for  the  detail  of  Ihe  lerpenl 
(as  a  friendly  adviwr,  not  as  a  (impieO  be  thoughi  probable. 
j;m  we  iHcd  noi  look  to  Ihe  Babylonian  Paradise  for  la  gena. 
specially  Inlervsted  in  man, 
ya  and  iiringer  of  culture  la 


led,  not  only  as  a  lijh  (cp  Ihe  cuKure- 
■ossus),  but  sometimes  as  a  serpent. 

of  culture-mylh  may  have  reached 


glyphic  pa™  from  Tanii  (ed,.  ^Irie ;  Eg^  FwnJ.  1SB9) 

Ibe  larger  Egypliao  temples. 
1  See  Ihe  illuurallon  in  Mj 
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rucled  U 


leof 


the  serpent   in  Gen.  8. 

aapp.il  I  Ea)  should  become  a  land-snake,  and  thai  ils 

divine  characlet  should  disappear. 

,\l  any  rale.  Ihe  serpeni  is  not  lo  be  identified  with 
the  pernicious  serpeni  called  by  the  Iranians  Aii-Dahdka, 
which  '  sprang  like  a  snake  out  of  the  sky  down  to  the 
eanh  to  blight  (Ahuramaida's)  cieation.'  nor  of  course 
with  the  serpeni  Ahi  or  Vriira,  which  is  a  pure  nature- 
myih  of  Ihe  ancient  Arj-as  of  India.  We  must  nol 
iherefoie  illustrate  the  saying  in  Gen.  8 15  by  the  lempla- 
lion  of  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavala  Purana,  which  winds 
up  with  the  overthrow  of  the  great  serpent,  or  by  Ihe 
slaying  of  .Axi-DahSka  by  Keresaspa.'  Il  is  a  similar 
distonion  of  the  sense  which  identifies  the  shrewd  and 
friendly  serpeni  of  Gen.  3  with  Ihe  Babylonian  dragon 
of  chaos,  overcome  by  the  light-god,  but  aJlowed  to 
work  rain  for  a  lime  in  Ihe  laller  days  ( Rev.  129  I  cp 
Dk.wkjs).'  The  curse  pronounced  upon  the  serpeni 
(Gen.  314/.)  is  of  course  quite  separate  from  the  main 
story.  When  ihe  divine  or  semi-divine  serpent  of  the 
old  myth  had  suffered  partial  degradation,  it  was  natural 
to  connect  the  action  by  which  (undesignedly)  il  had 
injured  the  first  men  with  a  new  etiological  myth  to 
account  for  the  phy^cal  peculiarities  of  ordinary  serpents 
and  Ihe  truceless  war  between  serpents  and  men.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  narrator  clearly  implies  that 
ori^nally  the  serpeni  had  been  erect ;  Ihis  was  a  survival 
from  the  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  divine  ' 

What  then  was  the  serpents  offence?  Il  consisted 
not  in  ill-will  lo  God's  noblest  creature,  man.  but  In 
eictting  inielleclual  pride — i.e..  in  aspu^ng  to  the 
possession  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  that  elemal  life 
which  goes  together  with  the  highest  wisdom  II  is  this 
pride  which  is  abased  in  the  serpeni.  Man  on  his  part 
is  to  keep  up  Ihe  war  against  temptation  to  pride  as 
vigorously  as  he  prosecutes  his  war  against  the  serpent, 
now  become  his  deadly  foe,'  Such  was  Ihe  moral 
meaning  of  Ihe  serpent-story  suggested  by  the  original 
nairalor.  The  unforlunaie  corruption  of  Ihe  text 
indicated  and  perhaps  not  unplausibly  healed  elsewhere 
(P.\RADiSE.  g  11)  is  responsible  for  the  jungle  growth 
□f  inconststenl  interpolations  which  has  gathered  round 
the  fairly  simple  story  of  Gen.  81-14. 

On  the  ■ymboliim  of  Itai  icnieiil,  set  Biudi»in,  Shiil.  Sim. 
Rtl.  1SSJ-J9';  on  Smieni-dlanj.  WRSy.  Phil.  »»/: ;  and 
CO  Grav.  HP!f  01.  in.  and  Nemushtan.  5«  also  Toy, 
'  .\nal)-si.i  of  Gen.  3,  i;jBL,  iSo.,  pp.  1  jK  ;  thi  OT  Theologies 
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:uiiiial  hisioiy  consult  O.  Ganthcr,  Dit  RtfliUtn  o.  Amfkibitn 
1*.  Sfritn,  FaL  ..  Cyftn,  iSBo. 

|,/N.M.-A.E.S.;§3/..T.K.C. 

SEBfENT,  BEAZEK.    See  Nehushtan. 

SEBFERT,  THE  OLD.  For  Rev.  129  see  Apoca- 
LVPSK,  §4,,Satan,  g§6(9)7. 

8EE00  {Mi?;  cepOTX  [B.AKL],  -r  [LinCh.]; 
in  I-k.  33s  cepotx  r^-  ^'H]-  AV  Sabuch)  b.  Reu.  in 
Pi  geneal<^y  connecting  Shem  and  Abraham  (Gen. 
llao-ij  1  Ch.  I36),  is  the  well-known  district  and  cily 

1  S«  Fakliai  TtxUiSBSi,  1  IT,  and  cp  Z«id-A\iMa,  2m. 
Aii  DahSka  it  ™d  10  have  been  bound  10  Mt.  Damlvend, 
■here  he  ii  10  itay  till  the  end  of  Ihe  world,  when  be  will  be  let 
kxne,  and  ihen  killed  by  Kerea£spa.     Cp  Rev.  20. 

■>  Zaho  ihi-d.  a«oo)  connect,  the  menlion  of  the  KrpeM  u 
Ibe  >>-nibol  of  the  evilone(Rev.129!i03;i:piCar.ll])wilb 
Itae  wferende  lo  Pereamum  in  Rey.a.i-tJ,  The  serpeni  wai 
ihetynibal  of  A<.klepiifi,  itie  god  of  healing,  who  was  specially 

»  Dei.  Wittsclilffitngitpin,  laB. 

*  ■Eatiiigdu«;fcpMicli;)n«dnoibetakenliKrally.    Il 

bTim.  Tab.  L  42  3s,  '  ^fay  o< ' — '  —  -" 
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Sarag,  between  Blrejik  o 
chemish,  and  the  two  cities 
and  SB.  (Harrin)  from  it.  both  on  Ihe  river  Balih  (cp 
Di.  Gen.,  Inc.  cit,  and  reff.).  Closer  and  Uommel 
{A/iT  mg)  connect  the  name  with  the  Aram,  district 
Birtu  (fortress)  !a  sara^H  (cp  KB  2io/).»  V.  B. 

SEEVAMT.      The  words  are  :— 
rf(— It.  ™8^.ov 


this  loo  may  be  a  hyperbole. 
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S.  ni[Aram.l(*f.™w*t),En»Vn. 

EV  weakens  Ihe  sense  of  i3r  and  SoSXoi  by  constantly 
rendering  '  servant.'  Only  six  times  is  the  word  '  slave' 
found  in  EV.  In  four  passages  it  renders  i<lLi^«,  viz.. 
Judiths  II  14i3ie  iMacc.  34>.  ln]er.2M  'home-born 
slave '  is  given  for  n-a  t'?'.  and  in  Rev.  18 13  '  slaves '  for 

The  use  of  rail  and  xatSdpiiir  for  i^ji  hardly  needs 
comment :  Il  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  meaning  of 
terms  which  are  more  strictly  equivalent  to  ipi.  In 
Mt.89  we  find  SoDXoi.  but  in  tv.  6  C  13  rati ;  similarly 
in  Llc.77,  cp  I'.  3.  Of  special  interest  are  Acts4i7  3<' 
because  AV  there  renders  wait  by  'child,'  in  spite  of 
the  undoubted  ref^ence  to  passages  in  II.  Isaiah  where 
Ihe  'Servant  of  the  Lord'  is  spoken  of  in  @  by  the 
title  i-ott,  corresponding  lo  njy.  RV  correctly  sub- 
stilules  'Servant';  the  phrase  is  'thy  holy  Servant 
Jesus.'  See  Sehvant  of  the  Lord.  Ii  is  also  note- 
worthy that  where  'Servant'  (^Jp)  is  used  10  exjaess 
the  special  relation  of  Moses  (Ex.1431  Nu.  12?/)  and 
of  Job  (JoblS  [A  ;  but  BK  wait]  23)  10  ihe  true  God. 
6  renders  by  Sipdrur — a  more  honorilic  term  than 
JoDXoj.  Neveriheless.  in  a  similar  ease  the  translator 
of  Isaiah,  as  we  have  seen,  adopts  a  different  course. 
Noiealsothatjoshua,  Ihe  nifiD  (Ex.  24i3,EV 'minister') 
of  Moses,  is  called  in  ®  i  iropciTijiiwc  a6T^,  On 
Siiaorot  and  Xeirot^i  See  Deaco:4,  MINISTER. 
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jeiahmetliie  theory  <(«). 
titerainre(l7>. 
The  phrase  'servant  (servants)  of  Vahw6'   (or  'of 
God')   is   applied   lo    various  persons   and  groups  of 
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That  tiie  phrase  is  honorific  and  not  disparaging,  is 
obvious.  Precisely  so,  Mohammed  in  the  Koran  (Sur, 
231)  is  called  '  our  (God's)  servant ' ;  plainly  Ihe  highest 

There  is,  however,  a  lower  degree  of  this  honourable 
estate.  A  'servant'  of  God  is  primarily  a  worshipper 
of  God,  By  sacrifice,  members  of  Ihe  clan  or  the 
people  were  brought  into  the  family  of  the  protecting 
(Upon  ihe  theory  (see  Ctil.  Bib.'t  ihal  Ihe  { 
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God,  and  a  relatioo  was  established  which  might 
ahiiust  equiU}-  we'l  be  called  thai  of  lervanU '  and  of 
sonsfcpa  K.ld;  Mai.  3 17.  and  nole,  with  Motley,  the 
sease  t>(  ownership  which  pervades  Abraham's  conduct 
lo  Isjac  in  Gen.  22).  To  be  advanced  to  a  higher 
degree  of  service,  a  worshipper  of  Yahw*  must  receive 
from  him  some  special  mission.  This  could  also  be  the 
loi  of  a  whole  people.  A  time  was  doubtless  coming 
when    all    mankind    would    become    the    worshipping 

people  which  was  Yahwe's  sersanl  by  election  for  a 
special  objecl  tcp  Is.4Si-6),  viz.  Israd.  In  (he  olden 
time,  (he  people  of  Israel  was  God's  servant  only 
through  its  highest  representatives — patriarchs  (typi- 
cally), prophets,  and  the  idealised  David.  But  in  the 
post-eiilic  age  the  noblest  portions  of  the  people 
assimilated  ronre  and  more  the  elevating  idea  that 
Israel  itself  was  in  the  highest  sense  Yahwi^'s  servant. 
See  Isaiah  ii..  g  iS  :  cp  Mkssiaii,  §g  sff. 

None  of  the  passages  containing  the  phrase  '/itJ 
YaAwi  (Servant  of  Yahwi)  presents  any  special  diffi- 
culty except  Jer.  pS^]  276  43iu,  and 
'^  e  of  those  in    Is,  40-55.       These 

passages  we  have  now  to  consider.  {a\  M  to  those  in 
jer.  relative  to  Nebuchadreiiar  (the  phrase  in  25^  has 
been  inlerpolnled).'  there  is  of  course  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  idea  that  the  movements  of  the  great  conquerors 
known  10  the  Israelites  were  fore-ordained  by  Yahw6 
(cpis,  10s/  'S  37 1«).  Thereis,  however,  somcsirange- 
ness  in  Nebuchadretiar's  being  called  by  Yahwe  ■  my 
servant,'  considering  that  whatever  else  the  phrase 
'  Vahw^'s  servant'  may  mean  in  any  special  case,  it 
means  everywhere,  eicept  apparently  in  these  passages 
of  Jer. ,  Y.ihwi's  worshipper.  It  is  possible  for  moderns 
to  lind  good  points  in  Nebuchadrezzar;'  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  were  evo-  tempted  to  do 
so,  and  in  particular  that  they  ever  liraked  forward  (cp 
ls.4536)  to  Nebuchadreuar's  becoming  a  convinced 
worshipper  of  Vahwi  ;  indeed,  the  narratives  of  Daniel 
and  of  Judith  appear  to  make  this  king  a  symbol  of 
the  opponent  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Besides  this,  it  is  probable  tliat  when  Jer. 
27  (in  its  present  form)  and  48  were  vmlten,  the  title 
'my  servant'  was  already  a  standing  appendage  to 
■Israel'  (cp  Jer.SOio  48!j/|.  Are  we  prepared  to 
reconcile  the  double  assignment  of  this  title  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  to  Israel  by  the  assumption  of  Duhm  that 
the  title  'my  servant'  was  conferred,  according  to 
Hebrew  thinkers,  on  Nebuchadrezzar  for  the  period 
during  which  Israel's  claim  to  be  Yahw6's  earthly  repre- 
sentative was  in  abeyance?  There  surely  ought  to  be 
some  more  salis^ng  theory  than  this.* 

(*)  As  regards  the  passages,  Ezek.  2815  87^5'  Jer. 
30ia  tar,  ls.lls  42i9^    43iD  41i/   31   454  43», 
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here  applied  to  the  people 
of  Israel  ( Is.  41 S  44ii)  or— the  synony- 
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from  the  passages  in  Is.  40-55  that  the  title  suggested 
this  idea — that  Israel  was  not  only  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Yahw6,  but  aho  '  chosen '  by  God  to  receive 

'called'  "formed.'  'made'  are  also  used),  beginning 
with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  journey  under 
divine   guidaikce    into    Canaan    and    closing    with   the 
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deliverance  from  Babylon  (7)  and  the  wonderful  events 
which  were  to  follow.  Did  the  title  also  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  mission  entrusted  to  Israel  ?  It  is  true  that  in 
4Iii.i6  Israel  is  described  as  a  concjueror  ;  that  in  44}-s 
it  is  promised  that  Yahwe's  spirit  (ruJ.4)  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  Israel's  offspring,  and  that  even  foreigtwis 
shall  aspire  to  become  adopted  members  of  Isr^iel,  also 
that  in  43 to/    the  servants  of  Vahwe  whom  he  has 

the  prophetic  veracity  of  their  God.  But  ihcse  state- 
ments can  only  be  said  to  contain  germs  which  might 
develop  into  the  idea  of  Israel's  mission  -.  upon  the 
whole  the  Israel  of  these  passages  (and  of  the  cognate 
ones  in  Ezek.  and  Jer. )  has  to  manifest  Yahw^  s  glory 
(cp  Is.  437)  rather  by  being  than  by  doing,  and  lo  re- 
ceive God's  blessing  for  itself  rather  than  to  make  them 
,  fruitful  for  other  peoples,  though  certainly  the  thre~ 
passages.  41ii-i«43ia/  and  44]-j,  if  read  in  the  light 
of  other  passages,  seem  to  suggest  that  a  second  stage 
in  Israel's  renewed  life  may  be  preparing,  characterised 
by  earnest  activity  and  the  exercise  of  moral  influence. 

Israel,  then,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  furnace  of 
captivity,  receives  honourable  titles  from  its  God.  We 
must  not,  however,  eiaggersie  the  merits  of  ihe  bearers 
of  these  high  titles.  Israel  IS  highly  favoured  ;  but  Ihe 
description  of  Israel  in  Is.  40-55  is  by  no  means 
altogether  idealistic.  First,  as  regards  the  past.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  out  of  account  the  strong 
statement  in  42i4». 

'  Wu  ii  not  Vahwft — he  agminst  whom  we  united, 

and  also  the  stem,  damnatory  clauses  of  chap.  48. 
inasmuch  as  all  these  are  certainly  later  interpolations, 
and  are  therefore  only  interesting  for  the  history  of  the 
eipansion  of  the  prophetic  writing.  But  we  may  and 
must  refer  to  4O11  4Z>4/  4S:>3->8  476  50i  6I17.  as 
implying  grievous  failures  on  the  part  of  Israel.  In 
fact,  Ihe  prophet  of  consolation  could  only  carry  out  his 
objecl  by  making  Ihe  calamities  of  Israel  intelligible — 
■'.<..  by  reminding  Israel  of  its  earlier  infidelity  towards 
its  righteous  God. 

Nor  is  this  description  idealistic  as  regards  the  present. 
Accordint!  lo  the  Second  Isaiah,  it  is  weakness  of  faith 
that  is  Israel's  chief  fault,  and  since  faith  b  the  slretched- 
out  hand  which  receives  God's  blessings,  it  is  necessary 
for  Ihe  heralds  of  deliverance  to  arouse  men  out  of  the 
torpor  of  despondency  by  rebuking  their  distrust  of 
God.  To  Israel  at  large  'it  seemed  as  if  YahwA's 
recent  action  had  been  aimless,  as  if  he  had  bcgtm  by 
spending  great  pains  on  the  education  of  Israel,  and 
then  forgoiien  Israel's  right  to  protection  (fOiy  49  14 
63tT-i4).  and  as  if  the  source  either  of  Yahwe's  com- 
passion or  of  his  heroic  deeds  had  been  dried  up,  so 
that  he  lamely  "  gave  his  glory  to  another  god"  (428 
48 IT  68 ij).'  1  Kindly  and  persuasive  instructions  vrere 
therefore  essential  to  prepare  the  exiled  Israelites  for 
their  high  destiny.  Idealism  was  permissible  in  pictures 
of  future  salvation,  but  not  in  descriptions  of  the  stale 
of  Yahwe's  people  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such  kindly 
persuasiveness  would  have  been  consistent  with  calling 
body  of  exiled  Israelites 'blind' and  '  deaf.' 
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refer  to  the  Israelites,  whom  Yahw*  reproaches  for  their 
spiritual     insensibility    (chap.     29i9).        And     this    is 
supposed   to   be   confirmed   by  438,   iriiere  we  read 
(EV).— 
BrinR  fonh  the  blind  peafJe  that  have  eyei,  and  the  deif  that 
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a  difficult  paisage  cenainly,  as  the  diflerences  or  ihe 
coromeautors  sbow.  [I  must  be  remarked,  however. 
thai  in  i'iit  the  laraeliles  are  coJIed  '  blind'  in  quite 
anoiher  sense  :  ".■hat  is  meani  there  is  simply  (to  use 
Skiniwr's  words}  that  tbe  Irevdlers  cuDnoI  see  their 
path.  It  is  suiely  not  very  likely  that  the  Second 
Isaiaii  would  have  applied  the  some  epiihei  10  the  same 
people  in  two  different  senses  within  a  few  lines. 

It  has  been  l.itely  poiDted  out  [SBOT  '  Isa.'  [Heb.] 
131/-  J  thai  42 19  forms,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of 

■  blind '  in  v,  tEl     But  the  text  still  appears  to  require 
some  criticism  in  the  light  of  fiesh  researches  into  ibe 
history  of  the  Exile.      Very  probably  the  gloss  or  glosses 
already  recognised  should  run  thus  ; — 
Who  it  blind  but  the  Anbiui,  and  deaf  as  the  Jerahmecliifi? 

These  glosses  are  not  merely  an  attempt  10  save  the 
credit  of  the  Israelites  ;  they  Involve  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  I'.  iB.  The  persons  adtlressed  are  most 
proliably  the  N.  Arabian  captors  and  oppressors  of  the 
Israelites  (cp  PkoPHEt.  §  37)  together  with  those  false 
Jews  who  had  gone  orer  to  iheir  side,  and  the  pro- 
phetic writer  bids  them  learn  the  right  lesson  from  Ihe 
history  of  Israel— vii.,  that  those  who  disobey  Yahwi's 
law  (one  of  Ihe  chief  parts  of  which  was  a  prohibition  of 
idolatry — cp  v.  17)  are  on  the  way  to  ruin.  As  for  489, 
aeoraparison  of  Ps.  II65/  lS5i6/  suggests  [hat  the 
'blind  peoplethathaveeyes.'etc is  an  ironical  description 
of  the  idols  of  Israel's  oppressors,  which  the  speaker  com- 
mands to  be  brought  up  to  the  tribunal  in  order  that 
their  claims  may  be  considered  (cp  41  »i).  The  peoples 
referred  to  in  439  are  probably  (as  in  the  former  case, 
and  in  41 131)  those  at  N.  Arabia.  But  we  will  not 
omit  to  want  the  reader  that  these  triticisms  form  part 
of  a  connected  radical  revision  of  the  leii  whkh  Is  here 
made  use  of  under  the  pressure  of  grave  ex^etical 
difficulty. 

[t  it  only  Twcesary  la  add  that  the  ttiange  word  dW^ 
(Wni/Z^-Kf ),  lendcred  vaiiouily  ja  R  V  '  he  thai  is  at  peace  {wiifa 
mel.'  '  made  pfrfecl.'  and  '  rccompenfed.'  occun  as  a  proper 
■-  -  V  aa 1  -I k —   — J  Ij^j  aiieady  been  recog- 


kMk 


»  of  die  Uebiew  tdiaic  sieaninj 


*.  B»  four      „(,„„  ,  o, 

■'^-S-^^&isI; 

P???«^-  at  .11,  only  in  a  restricted  sense  with 
»?™"  reference  to  the  true  Israel  Tlese 
'*^""*'  critics  are  of  opitiion  that  the  ch.ir- 
aneristics  of  the  personage  called  the  Servant  ia  these 
passages  differ  in  some  important  respects  from  those 
of  the  Servant  (i.e.,  Israel)  spoken  of  in  Ihe  passages 
ahentJy  considered.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  the  Servant  of  Yahwi  being  sometimes  apparently 

52ij-53i3.  being  described  as  only  an  individual  could 
be.  we  have  to  look  into  history  for  some  great  religious 
hero  who  might  conceivably  be  intended  in  these  striking 
descriptions.  Sellin,'  Winckler,'  and  Kittel'  have 
selreled  Zerubbabel ;  but  Sellin  has  himself  abandoned 
Zerubbabel,  and  substituted  the  exiled  king  Jehoiachin 
(cp  Rothstein.  Dit  Cental,  d.  Je/maihin),  whilst 
Berthoiet*  expLiins  53i-iifl  with  reference  to  the 
martyred  scribe  Eleaiar(aMacc.6iB-ji).  Duhm,  how- 
ever (/ei.  377  ;  «  367),  holds  that  Ihe  problem  which 
engages  the  critics  is  insoluble,  and  that  Jewish  history 
(so  far  as  it  exists)  knows  nothing  of  such  an  indlviduaL 

'  SrnMattlfiSgS}.    See  ZEatiBBABEU 

>  Xwr_rio/^dti ^T(!Bi^) S,  'Jesija S3  und  Am leideode 

*  Zm  ^Mja'^y.  tin  ErtUtv.fwPHeA  (1899).  Benholeft 
theory  11  that  the  pouagc  aSra-M"  u  made  up  of  tvoiniall 
poemjg  of  diUvmlt  origin,  (n)  51  T3-T5  M  ti^ti,  ia  which  the 
typiulUKberaf  llHTSiUiiiclc«G«l,aad{4)&ti-iM,  whiA 
nhn  u  Eleaar. 
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But,  be  atltis.  this  is  much  less  surprising  than  that  it 
tells  us  nothing  of  an  Amos,  an  Hosea,  or  a  Micah. 
and  Ibat  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Second 
Isaiah.  His  own  view  is  that  the  hero  of  the  group  of 
passages  referred  to  was  a  teacher  of  the  Toiah,  who 
lived  probably  (not  certainly)  between  the  Kxile  and  the 
arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  devoted  himself  to 
■rue  pastoral  work  among  his  people,  but  was  seized  by 
B  terrible  sickness,  and  after  death  shared  the  igno- 


noted  it 


g  dial, 


tiypodiais  which  Ibn  Ena  fiud^  Bitracirve  (Diiver  and  Neu^ 
Uuei,  Tkt  Fifly-lkini  Cktflrr  iif  Iiatak,  'Translaliont,'  43), 

wa>  derived  from  the  idMHseci  life  of  Jerem*!!!?!."  Abo  Ihst 
KiuUKbnuu'  tbinki  that  Eiekiel  may  be  the  hisiorii:  model  of 

Ihepuuaees  in  question  was' largely  modelled  on  the  Book  of 
JobTJ^w*  Rtlie.  Lifi.  .8^,  p.  .6,),> 

It  will  be  clear  that,  from  the  point  of  view  repre- 
sented above,  the  passages  in  question  differ  in  essential 
respects  from  the  other  passages  of  Is,  40-56  relative  to 
the  'Servant  of  Yahwe.'  If  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  alike 
important  for  the  criticism  and  ex^esis  of  II.  Isaiah 
and  (or  the  history  of  religion.  Of  late,  however,  there 
have  been  agns  of  a  growing  reaction  against  Duhm, 
whose  theory  had  at  first  won  considerable  favour. 
Elsewhere  (Isaiah  [Book].  %  iS,  col.  2205).  a  view 
has  been  taken  akin  to  that  of  this  able  critic.  But 
C)irness  requires  us  now  to  lake  account  of  an  earnest 
protest  (Minorildli-volum'\  raised  by  Budde'  against 
Duhm's  theory — a  prottst  with  which  Marti  in  bis 
commentary,  Giesebrechi  [Dtr  Kntcht  Jaktts).  and 
K6nig  ( Tht  Exilri  Bosk  of  Cmsolation)  more  or  less 
completely  agree.  It  will  then  be  our  duty  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  way  of  approaching  the  subject 
which  will  enable  us  to  remove  some  of  the  chief  causes 
of  perplexity  in  earlier  investigations. 

I.  Is.J2i-4.  The  Servant  Is  here  entrusted  with  a 
missk>n  to  the  heathen  world,  llie  method  which  he 
employs  (so  Duhm  eipountls  v.  9)  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  propheu  ;  he  is  even  unlike  Ihe  Second 
Isaiah  in  his  avoidance  of  loud,  emphatic,  exciting 
declarations.  His  task  Is  simply  to  expound  the  Law 
of  Yahwt  to  all  who  seek  it.  whether  Jews  or  heathen, 
in  the  school  or  the  private  chamber,  at  Jerusalem, 
especially  to  those  who  are  bowed  by  trouble.  He  is 
destined  to  become  a  recognised  international  aulhority, 
and  as  such  his  highest  aim  will  be  the  eslablishment  of 
the  true  religion  on  Ihe  whole  earth.  Duhm  thinks 
that  in  order  to  be  just  to  this  description  we  must 
ippose  the  poet  10  refer  to  an  individual,  the  greatest 


of  the 


s  fro] 


With  this  result,  Sellin  (though  h 
in  important  details)  agrees,  in  so  far  as  Ihe  reference 
to  an  individual  is  concerned.  Budde,  however,  pro- 
tesu :  •  We  ask  in  vain  how  such  things  could  be 
suted  of  an  individual:  Is. 29-4  alone  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  Ihe  existence  of  the  conception  that  Israel 
has  a  mission  of  instruction  to  Ihe  heathen.'  Budde 
thinks,  too,  that  the  following  verses  (425-7)  confirm 
this  interpretation. 

For,  however  we  explain  ifae  difficult  pp  n-n  (E^Y '  a  covenant 
of  ihe  people  ■)  in  o.  «,■•  il  it  plain  ihat  u  can  only  apply  to  Ibe 
people  nat  to  an  individual,  and  in  s;nie  of  Duhm*  few  will 

1  D«  Bmh  Jitaui,  'EinV  .viiL 

»  Seinecko,  Dtr  EeanfrlM  dti  AT  (1B70),  and  Hockstra. 
r*.?',  1871,  pp.  i-s6,  invert  the  relation.  Cp  Kuenen,  rh.r, 
1873,    pp.    4!a-i»a;    iJavidson,    Book    e/" /"*    ("SB*),    InUod. 


/.  nf  Tkal..  1609,  pp.  4< 
form,  whence  the  phraw  I 
'  See  Dillm.  Ki.  SBO; 


I  (46),  and  Mini,  »d  lei. 
n43&as='a  paiiem  of  th 
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doobl  Itau  Ihc  phrax  in  Ihe  pualkl  line,  qi]  mk.  '  ■  lighl  of 
the  nalians,'  also  refcn  to  ibc  Jrwish  pcouk  u  a  teacher,  u  in 
406  M4.  ll  ihoald  be  obwrved  Ihai  4J5-7  and  M4  •!«.  an 
Iluhni^i  own  fbawing,  ihe  work  oT  the  Scomd  Juiah-    How, 


Budde's 


uslytban  the  other?    Sucl 


>.  Is.  49 1-6.  The  Servatit  of  Israel  summons  the  dis- 
tatit  peoples  to  hear  sometbing  in  which  Ihe)- ore  specially 
Goncernetl,  Prom  his  very  binh  he  has  been  singled 
out  and  endowed  with  a  sharp,  incisive  speech,  such  as 
betlls  the  expounder  of  Yahw^'s  word  {cp  Jer,  2319). 
Till  the  right  moment  for  his  appearance  shall  come,  be 
has  been  csirefully  hidden  from  the  world  that  he  may 
ripen  in  seclusion.  Such  was  the  hotiour  put  upon 
him;  such  ihe  strength  nhich  was  at  his  disposal  as 
Ynhwe's  Servant.  But  his  recent  experiMice  has  been 
so  sad  thai  he  has  seemed  to  himself  to  have  lived  in 
vain  and  to  be  near  his  end.  But  whenever  these 
thoughts  have  plagued  him,'  tokens  have  come  to  him 
front  above  that  bis  God  both  justifies  and  is  rewarding 
him.  And  now  a  fresh  revelation  visits  him.  The 
Uod  who  had  originally  given  him  a.  mission  to  Israel 
alone,  now  extends  thai  mission  to  the  Gentile  world. 
It  is  Yahwi's  purpose,  not  only  to  restore  Israel  as  a 
people,  but  also  to  save  or  deliver  the  other  peoples 
through  the  Servant's  instrumentality.  The  restoration 
of  the  twelve  Tribes  will  be  the  work  of  Yahwt.  but 
not  a  purely  miraculous  work  (as  the  Second  Isaiah* 
tboughtl.  and  the  Servant  of  Yahwi  can  co-operate 
with  him  by  persuadmg  as  many  Jews  as  possible  to 
migrate  10  Ihe  Holy  Land.  And  the  illumination  or 
instruction  of  the  '  peoples '  devolves  upon  the  Servant. 
They  are  to  be  saved  from  desiniction  by  becoming 
converted  to  the  true  religion — thai  of  Yahwe.  This  is 
the  highest  function  of  the  Servant  (note  the  significtuit 
^j»),  and  it  is  entirely  his — except,  of  course,  that 
Yahw^  himself  has  trained  and  equipped  his  servant  for 
his  noble  work. 

There  are  two  points  in  Duhm's  '  extended  discussion ' 
of  this  passage  10  which  Budde  takes  special  exception  : 
( I )  the  omission  of  '  Israel"  in  v.  3  as  an  interpolation,* 
and  (a)  Ihe  explanation  of  331V  (v.  s)  as  meaning  a 
spiritual  bringing-back  of  the  Israelites  to  God  by  in- 
struction, exhortation,  consolation.  On  the  lirst  point, 
Budde  remarks  that  '  the  Serv.mt  is  here  addressing  the 
heathen  {v.  lu),  to  whom  he  is  under  obligation  to  slate 
his  name,  as  would  not  be  the  case  were  he  an  Israelite, 
aildressing  his  own  people'  ;  ^kW  is  therefore  simply 
the  second  predicate  of  ,in(c.'  On  the  second,  he  points 
out  thai  in  Ezek.  SBi;  Jer.  50 19  33ir  means  Ihe  physical 
restoration  of  Israel  from  exile,  precisely  as  3>o.n.  He 
also  emphasises  the  fact  thai  the  active  and  the  passive 
conceptions  of  the  Servant  are  combined  in  this  mono- 
logue of  the  Sen-ant,  just  as  they  are  in  the  undisputed 
work  of  II.  Isaiah.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  thai  the 
Servant  in  II.  Isaiah  plays  only  a  passive,  and  in 
the  '  Songs  of  ihe  Servant '  only  an  active  part.  49  t/, 
shows  that  Ihe  Servant  in  the  'Songs'  was  not  and 
could  not  be  Tree  from  a  '  wise  passiveness ' ;  he  had  to 
wait  for  Yahwe  to  recompense  him,  and  his  restoration 
to  his  home  was  to  be  Yahwe's  work.  And  not  less 
clear  is  it  from  49;^,  where  Yahwe  informs  the 
Servant  (I'.r..  unquestionably.  Israel)  of  the  honour 
which  he  shall  receive  as  ihe  result  of  his  luccessful 


the  proofs  appeared  Duhm's  second  edition,  in  which  he  comes 
over  ID  the  more  natural  view,  that  the  phrase  nieans  'a  teacher 

™l™p"ion'or"lheqc»^)l^ople"''see.  however,  f  lOXl 

however,   rx',    Budde,    suppose   the  meanina   to   be   that   the 
.Servant  baa  been  attacked  bv  despondency,  which  he  overcame 
by  calling  te  mind  the  laithfulneu  of  Vahwi  (cp  W  loi). 
3  Duhqi  onoles  Is.  43  ;/  4«  13. 

*  Budde  not  only  keeps  ^^r*  here,  but  inserts  apy*  and 
>Mtr  in  *S .  fmm  •  (sjjX 
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3.  IS.5O4-9.  The  Servant  (whose  title,  however,  ii 
not  expressly  mentioned)  describes  ihe  persecution  which 
he  has  suffered,  and  his  sure  confidence  that  Yahvrt  will 
soon  appear  to  put  down  his  enemies.  In  the  preface 
to  Ibis  monologue  he  represents  himself  as  one  who 
eipounds  Yabwe's  word  (1.;.,  the  Torah?)to  the  weary. 
in  accordance  with  the  revelations  which  come  10  him 
afresh  every  morning.  The  colleciivistic  interpretatioa 
appears  to  Duhm  plainly  impossible. 

To  this  Budde  answers  that  what  the  Servant  sa)'s  of 
himself  in  50;-ti  agrees  with  what  Yahu-^  utters  in  51 7/ 
as  an  encouragement  to  Ibefeo^it,  while,  he  might  have 
added,  the  language  of  v.  6a  resembles  that  in  61  »i 
Ps  1293.     And  even  if  the  monologue  of  the  Sen'ant 


indeed. 


othe  h< 
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deslroyed.  yet  the  experiences  described  in  50^/  are 
just  those  which  would  be  necessary  for  mission  work 
among  the  heathen.  The  passage  is.  therefore,  not 
inconsistent  with  Ihe  other  passages,  and  Ley  and  Laue 
do  wrong  to  omit  it  from  the  series  of  passages. 

4,  Is.52i3-5Sii.  Wondrous  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Servant's  future  exaltation  and  his  past  humilialioD. 
See  Ihe  kings  paying  reverence  10  him  whose  distorted 
visage  once  struck  all  observers  with  horror  I  But  who 
can  believe  >  the  marvels  revealed  to  us  ?  Only  those 
who  can  see  the  invisible  operation  of  God  in  history 
(53i|.  Mean  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Servant  grew  up.  nor  had  bis  person  any  external 
attractions.  For  society  apart  from  his  daily  vocatioo 
he  cared  not  (cp  Jer.  15 17) ;  he  was  despised  and.  as  il 
would  seem,  in  Ihe  latter  pan  of  his  life  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  with  pain.     It  was  the  punishment  for  sin. 

~    '  "  ily  knew  it  but  inwardly  gave  full 
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sickness  the  punishment  of  ^n?  And  this  man's 
afDictioQ  was  nothing  less  than  leprosy  {v,  jo  is  meta- 
phorical); how  great,  then,  must  his  sin  have  been  1 
But  the  strange  truth  was  that  for  high  rfcisons  the 
punishment  deserved  by  the  Jews  in  general  wai  diverted 
to  this  willing  substitute.  Before  this,  afflictions  may 
have  fallen  on  those  guilty  ones  :  but  the)-  had  no  moral 
effect.  The  time  came,  however,  whL-n  the  eyes  of 
men's  understandings  were  opened  to  the  meaning  of 
the   sufferings   of  the   innocent    one.  and  so   'by  bis 

was  before  them.  Ihe  poet  and  his  companions  confess 
that  they  lived  purely  selfish  lives,  like  wandering  sheep. 
The  sufferer,  too,  was  like  a  sheep,  but  in  another 
sense — he  bore  his  lot  without  a  murmur,  even  though 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  God  he  was  cut  off.  His 
dishonoured  body  was  laid  apart  with  the  wicked  and 
the  deceivers."  but  he  himself  was  graciously  released — 
'  taken  '  by  God  to  some  unknown  place  of  sojourn. 
For  very  different  in  this  case  were  God's  thoughts  from 
those  of  man.  For  the  servant  himself,  those  suf!eriogi 
were  a  purification.  He  w.-is  to  come  back  to  the 
world,  10  reach  a  good  old  age  (cp  Job42  ii^),  and 
see  his  children  prolonging  their  days.  Having  had 
his  innocence  recognised,  he  should  live  in  Ihe  light  of 
joy  and  prosperity.'  As  a  reward  for  his  atoning  work 
he  should  '  inherit  among  the  great,  and  divide  spoil 
with  the  strong' — a  proverbial  phrase  meaning  'he 
shall  hold  inlercoiuse  as  an  equal  h  ith  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth.' 


■  |1»1  -p;  Duhm,  'who  can  believet'  The  Inipirfcei  was 
impos»ble^  it  would  have  denied  that  anyone  would  belie^-e. 
^fajti,  more  plausibly,  'Who  would  bave  believed'  (cp 
h')p  -a,  Gen.  21 7).  See  also  Giesebiecbi,  BtUrUft  turjcsaia- 
krilik  (1890),  p.  1S9,  and  cp  Dr.  Ttma.»  19. 

1  Duhm  reads  the  Aramaising  ^-^y  for  the  difficult  ■v^. 

'  Duhm'sradicalcorTectionsarepartlybasedonft'sBaLin^pttr 
^ovArroi  KotfapiTai  avr^  aild  Af  if  u  «vt^  ^bs . 
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indii-idual,  we 

shall  find 

self  veiy 
Idren?" 


1  Ihe  r 


viaed 


old,  L 


Are  they  literal  or 
spiriiual  children?^  Both  solutions  have  insuperable 
difficulties.  Surely  the  children  are  those  of  the  nation 
personified.  It  is  true,  the  atoning  character  ascribed 
to  Ihe  sufferings  of  the  manjr  seems  lo  most  to  imply 
thai  the  martyr  is  lo  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Budde,  however,  affirms  this  to  be 
impossible.  With  Hitzig,^  Giesebrecht '  (especially), 
Wellhatisen,  Konig,'  Marli,  and  [in  1899.  but  not  in 
1S93]  Smend,  he  takes  up  the  (radition  of  rabbis  such 
as  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra.  Kimhi.  that  the  confession  in  chap. 
53  is  lUlered  by  the  '  nations  '  referred  lo  in  52 15  ;  the 
mart3T.  therefore,  both  can  and  must  be  Ihe  people  of 
Israel.      One  important  port  of  his  argumer 


Giesebrecht' s  11 
of  Israel  Ihe  a 
60.;  cp42i3 

■Whjieitrjui 


II  II.  l! 


e  of  its  sufferings  {42>4/.  ISi;/.  476 

.,/61s=3,  etc.). 

'ingfrmniK^  Yahwft  may  have  bad  for  the 


e  ally  inno 
ricl  tbat,  cc 


fyinpKthy  prblominatei  tbrougboul  and 

*_:! -tpiesaly  ihai  Israel  hMs  su 

lu  nave  deserved.    He  begins 
|40ipbat  his  pMple.that  J. 


fail  ID  oui 


lasi.  ibal  the  tone  of 
rcngly-    Nor  do«  lie 


H,Wi«,e,-.| 

only,  however. 


nndcjcrved,  and  on  the  lu-_  .. 
luve  K  right  to  ask  whai  nay  1 

^'ahwt's  Servant  nirendy  uilrodi 

WT  canfK4  avoid  (be  conclusion  (bat  even  hen  the  prophet  already 

fulliliDenl  of  Ihil  nisaon.    'nie  pcoblan  of  Iheodky  ii  for  die 
entire  comu-y  the  really  vital  one.    The  people  solve  it,  not 

me  tar  ibe  s^of  tite  fat1^s-'f^  foi  Ihe  sins  ofMuusieh 
-   (E«k.  IB  9  etc.)-while  Eiekiel  iries  to  folve  it  b^enonnou.ly 

and  punnbfoent,    II.  Isaiah  alone  finds  a  really  wtiiiying  aolu- 

the  people 

;'rits,  because  bis  booei  and  i 
he  glc 


weUassf 

diaions  were  i 
people  did  not 


Ldibtl 


alben  lo  Vahwi 


It  is  a  part  of  Budde's  theory  ihal  Ihe  'we'  in  chap.  63 
not  a  collection  of  individual  men  but  oi  individual 
ttions.  This,  according  to  him,  makes  Ihe  marked 
diiidualisation  of  ihe  people  of  Israel  more  intelligible  : 
le  same  individualisation  of  peoples  underlies  the  'we.' 
ia  no  doubt  al  first  sight  fatal  to  his  theory  lhai  in 
iB  we  find  the  phrase  itjf  vi'fp.  '  for  Ihe  rebellion  of 
,y  peoirie'  (which  Kimhi  has  la  explain  as  referring  to 


1  See  DL-KL  /».  .se  (cp  tl 
isi  (0  righteousness 'iv-  it  00 
wZi™'(M./«.9/). 


as  are  broughl  by 
:  to  Ibe  propbelic 


IL  liaSah. 


But  in  his  comm.  on  Jeremi: 
a  Ihal  the  wiiiei  of  Jei.  IS  in  ! 
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each  of  the  nations  which  will  unite  in  this  confession] ; 

II  may  be  added  that  he  also  emends  the  text  or62ij, 
where  for  ^-sp'  be  proposes  to  read  'jKitt-,'  '  behold, 
Israel  my  servant.' 

According  to  Budde.  then,  there  are  points  of  con- 
tact between  G2i3-5Si3  and  the  tmdisputed  II.  Isaiah 
which  forbid  the  assertion  lhal  two  different  views  of  Ihe 
Servant  are  represented  in  these  two  writings,  and  the 
individualbtic  interpretation  of  the  Servant  is  hardly  more 
tenable  in  chap.  53  than  in  other  paris  of  the  prophecy. 

See  alio  Giesebiechl,  BrilrHgi  imr  Jiiaiakritik{\ioD).  \Aff.. 
■  'fundamental  work  (Budde),  and  his  Dtr  h'ntcil  i'aAttii 
KOnig.    T/u   £j!ilci-   Boat  of  CoHislaliaif  <'8«).   S*:!^  ','=;: 

theory,  Sellin,  StiiditH  XH'  EitttlekuHgsgesckk-\U  dtr  jid. 
Gtmtinde  {\t^i\  1  34.^  J  Smead,  AT  Sil.-££sek.^\  ^Vj/- 

The  diflerences  of  interpretation  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  largely  due  to  the  manifold  obscurilies 
,  m__i  of  the  tent,  not  only  of  the  four  passages. 
*•**■  but  also  of  many  other  parts  of  Is.  40-86, 
These  obscurities  may  in  turn  be  traced,  not  so  much 
10  Akuhib  in  tlie  Hebrew  lexicon  or  lo  Ibe  distiu-bing 
effect  of  the  grandeur  and  novelty  of  the  ideas  on  the 
mind  of  the  writers,  as  to  corruplion.  In  the  four 
passages  corruption  is,  according  to  Duhm,  specially 
marked  in  6O4  52i4  63io/.  Budde  also  fully  grams 
that  '  the  second  half  of  chap.  53  has  suffered  serious 

tion  which  interferes  with  a  proper  inter prelation  is  the 
■Sji  ('  my  people')  in  v. S';  this,  be  says,  'admits  of  no 
explanation  whatever'  (510J.  It  is  lobe  feared  that  any 
considerable  approach  lo  agreement  among  critics  will 
be  impossible  as  long  as  this  comparative  conlidcnce  in 
long  as  sounder  principles  of 
"in  Iheor)-  and 


exegelical  suggestions  have  not  been  made,  but  a 
decision  of  the  importani  points  at  issue  seems  out  of 
the  question  until  a  more  thorough  and  more  methodical 
of  the  text  of  the  whole  of  Is.  40-66  has 


}t  always  strike  i 


;s  that  real  0I 


say 


but 


Not 


Who  that  reads  Is,  42i-4  wilh  afresh 
that  Ihis  passage  is  easy  ?  What  is  the  mi 
shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up.  nor  cause  his  voice  10  be  heard 
without'  \v.  1)?  W.  E.  Barnes*  explains  the  first  part, 
'  he  shall  not  cry  (his  war-cry),  nor  lift  up  (his  ballle- 
shout)' ;  G.  A.  Smith*  thinks  Ihal  the  prophei  'cannol 
be  referring  to  the  means  and  an  of  the  seri 
rather  10  ihe  lone  and  character  of  the  Servant ' 
{Sluditn.  IS;)  sees  an  allusion  to  the  loud  pul 
of  royal  edicts  ;  Duhm.  lo  Ihe  vehement  deme 
prophets ;  Marti,  however,  finds  Ihe  renuncic 
Israel's  part  of  a  political  r61e  among  the  nation 

The  broken  reed  be  breaks  noi  off. 


We  all  know  how  this  is  explained  :  the  commentaries 
wilh  one  voice  refer  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  Ihe  pastoral 
office.  But  what  place  has  this  bereP  and  why  did  not 
the  poet  express  himself  distinctly?     And  why  should 

I  Reading  tJ'j^Bp.    y  was  dillograpbed  \  T3  became  c,  and  ' 
was  inuuposed.    Giesebrecht's  emendation  (cpG.  A,  Smith. /ja. 

■nd  more  favoured  by  parallelism  is  ri'^B*.  'sliall  have  succe^rk' 
Duhm  (/«.«))  unfortunately  adhere*  to  CtT. 

Sellinrhowevei'S'*.?''".  1 «),  ihin^  ft^  deslened  eontrait  to 
*  /™"oj'Tw"l)eMli^)iT  nillma^."  fiam).'      •- 


Against  this, 


4406 


by  Google 
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!ver  pass  Ibroi^h  the  sad 


the  Servant  hiiiiseK  will  n 

eiperience  of  the  persona  di 

With  regard  lo  43«,  the  6iH>c 


Ihiu  Ihc  line  ta;o»n»,  '  Tut  sn  uriiainrni  (iilory)  of  iha  p»pl«, 
for  B  lijbl  of  Ihe  nulions ' ;  cp  13  ib  48 13  til'  3/  Set  Crit.  bil: 
a.  In  49  J  what  is  ihe  menmngof  '  lo  bring  back  Jacob 
unlo  him '  ?  Why  '  unlo  him  '  ?  And  how  can  '  lirael ' 
{v.  a)  have  been  ■  formed '  to  liing  back  Israel  ?  And 
how  can  the  restoration  of  Israel  be  referred  id  with 


Bud(ie(5ai)  proposes,  as  an  explanation  of  v.  %,  '  in  lh;il 
he  brought  Jacob  again  (out  of  Kgypt)  10  him,  and  drew 
Israel  to  him  (into  the  desert).'  This  at  any  rate  is 
better  than  omitting  the  words  altogether  as  Giese- 
breehi  does.  It  is  difficult,  however,  lo  inlerprel 
ayb^  { '  to  bring  back ")  difleremly,  so  far  as  (jramniar 
goes,  Trom  3'p.iS  in  v.  5.  and  the  reference  to  Egypt 
and  the  desen,  if  intended,  would  surely  have  been  al 
least  hinted.  The  grammatical  objection  also  applies 
to  Mani's  rendering  of  v.^a.  'but  now  has  Vahw6 
residved.  etc.,  to  bring  back  Jacob  to  himself,  and  Israel 
will  I  gather.'  Next,  why  (his extraordinary  lidc remark, 
'and  I  was  honoured  (pointing  isjiir)  in  the  eyes  of 
Yahwt,  and  my  God  became  my  strength'?  The  words 
are  clear  enough,  but  not  their  sense  in  this  context. 
Lastly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  '  too  insignificant  for  thy 
being  to  me  a  Servant '  ?  (lao  -S  TfiV:v)  >p)).  A  most 
awkward  and  improbable  construction  I  "To  excise  ',is 
-ay  '^  as  a  gioss.  is  haznrdous.     So-called  glosses  often 

3,  In  50t-g  Ihe  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  conHned 
10  t'.  4/.  where  neither  the  language  nor  the  thought  is 
al  all  clear.  Al  iirsi  we  Keem  10  catch  ■  glimpse  of  a 
beautiful  thought,  and  the  phrase  'he  wakens  mine  car' 
pleases  the  fancy,  Bui  the  plural  '  disciples '  {d-heS)  is 
strange,  and  ihe  phrase  so  pleasing  to  fancy  becomes 

the  obviously  comipl  nijA,  Above  all,  the  opening 
slania,  vrhich  refers  apparently  to  ihe  vocation  of  a 
prophet,  is  not  a  satisfnciory  prefiice  to  the  description 
of  persecution  which  fbllows. 

4.  In  62i3-53i]  the  easy  passages  are  (he  eKccption, 
not  (he  rule.  I^endatton  of  Ihe  text  has  been  tried, 
no(  wi(hou(  excellent  results.  Bi 
whole,  even  as  explained  by  Marti, 
is,  perhaps,  no  better  proof  of  (he  extreme  corruptness 
of  (he  (eil  (hon  the  obscurity  of  53  m  as  (he  context  at 
presen[  stands,  and  the  vehement  controversy  which  it 
has  called  forth.  In  spite  of  all  the  aculeness  of  Budde 
and  (especially)  Giesebrecht,  it  remains  highly  improb- 
able that  a  Hebrew  poet  of  (he  la(e  exilic  or  early  post- 
esillc  period  should  have  accounted  for  Ihe  sufferings  of 
Israel  od  the  ground  that  (hey  were  (he  alonenicn(  for 
the  sins  of  the  hen(hen. 

AiSVlnnerjuul)'  nmuki;  "That  the  idea  of  Israel  nifferlnE 
fbrthegcKidDfllleviHld  b  fareijin  lo  ihe  OT  [a  not  perhaps  > 
decisive  argument  agaijiu  ii,  fv  (here  it  atniihln  ihe  ides<H« 

planaiion  if  iheuimilunlneM  of  the  utumptlon  thai  ihe  'Speakers 
...  ts .  ,r  nu  Ik.  k..>hen.  Th«r«  n  nothinR  in  Ihe  linguage  10 
rvliEioua  aitiiude  cxprcuad  iu  Ihe^o  venta 
Mlifhai'eaiiribviedioiheheaitienwoikj.'i 
If  another  proof  of  deep-seated  lextual  corruption 
!i  required,  we  may  justly  refer  (o  v.  9.  The  theory  (hat 
the  great  suH'ercr  is  an  individual  rests  ultimately  (putting 
aside  53i)  on  (his  |)assage,  and  Ihe  difference  between 
critics  is  perhaps  simply  this — thai  while  some  say,  the 
burial  so  emphatically  stnled  in  v.f  prove*  that  an 
i11dtvidu.1l  is  meant,  o(hers  sny,  i'.  9  cannot  mean  what 
it  B(  tost  sight  apears  to  mean,  because  the  more  natural 
explanation  (vii..  that  in  chap.  53,  as  elsewhere,'  'Seriant 
of  Yahwi  is  a  title  of  Israel)  presents  no  diflicuUy  apan 

1  It.  40-tU(Cunbi.  Bible),  134. 

B  To  auume  that  ihe  naiioiLBliBiic  iaierpretatian  hat  been 
proved  for  the  three  preceding  paueget  on  ibc  Servant. 


aug^eai  ihit ;  or 
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from  this  fjassage.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
either  position  is  sound.  On  the  one  hand,  very  little 
importance  can  be  attached  lo  the  inuliiional  text  of  any 
pari  of  vf.  t-ii  (or  ii)  because  of  the  manifold  obscurilies 
and  the  more  than  probable  corrupiion  of  this  passage. 
And  OD  (he  other,  (he  parallelism  betueen  b^ga  and 
Eiek.3Tii/.  ii  incomplete.  In  Ia.S39  (if  correct)  the 
point  is  not  90  much  the  burial  of  the  Servant  as  his 
burial  with  Ihe  wicked  :  but  in  Eiefc.  37  n/.  ihe  pbrai 


ieyoi 


leupoi 


IT  grave 


of  Sh< 


mply  a: 


come  up  01 
We  have  said  ■  apart  from  v.  1.'  because  since  (as  we 
have  seen )  (he  confession  in  the  following  verses  cannot 
be  assigned  lo  the  heathen  nadons,  and  since  the 
parallelism  Ijetwecn  (he  chief  expressions  in  the  con- 
fessions and  a  number  of  psalms  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  made  lo  refer  (o  an  individual  forbids  us  to  adopt 
Duhm's  theory,  it  follows  that  the  speakers  in  IZif. 
must  be  ihe  Israel  within  Israel.  This  theory  is  indeed 
impossible,  according  to  Budde,  who  thiiiki  (hal  the 
whole  of  Israel  lufPered  equally,  and  (hat  the  exaltation 
of  the  Israel  within  Israel  could  not  make  an  impression 
on  the  heathen  world.  A  fuller  con^deratlon.  houever. 
of  this  theory  in  the  light  of  a  keener  criticism  of  (he 
later  history  of  Israel,  shows  (hat  the  whole  of  IsraeJ 
did  not  share  the  same  loi,  and  so  removes  the  apparent 
ground  for  Budde's  objection.  We  have  therefore  a 
right  10  sel  aside  G3i,  and  to  refer  10  f.gai  Ihe  only 
solid  lextual  basis  for  the  Individualistic  iDterprelatioii 
of  Ihe  Servant  in  this  notable  passage. 

How,  then,  shall  we  pro;:eed  in  order  to  restore  a  text 
lufiicienlly  corrcci  10  admit  of  large  ex^etical  inferences  ? 
a.  Jarah  "^^  methods  of  the  most  progressive  lexiual 
^^7J"  criticism  are  good  enough  for  our  purpose : 
i!r~Z_  but  there  are  many  textual  pouibililies  to 
"•»^-  which  we  could  nol  open  our  eyes  without 
the  clue  fumiihcd  by  a  critical  examination  of  a  veiy 
large  group  of  passages  outside  of  II.  Isaiah.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  (he  •  Jerahmeoliie  theory'  which  will 
enable  us  to  detect  (he  readings  thai  underlie  many 
obscure  and  some  apparenlly  clear  pass.iges  of  II. 
Ilaiah.  The  result  of  a  renewed  iiivestigalion  of  Ihe 
text  of  II.  Isaiah  closely  resembles  that  10  which  we  are 
perhaps  being  driven  by  the  textual  phenomena  of  other 
prophetic  writings  (see  Pkopfikt.  g§  3S-4SI— '.'■  -  (he 
original  text  in  many  passages  had  a  different  historical 
and  geographical  selling  from  that  which  now  appears, 
and  our  eiegelical  results  are  correspondingly  modified. 
The  iruth  is,  according  lo  this  theory,  that  (he 
influence  of  N.  Arabia  on  Jewish  history  has  been 
greatly  under-esllmaled.  In  particular,  it  was  in  N. 
or  NW.  Arabia  that  (he  mass  of  (he  Jewish  exiles 
languished,  and  even  after  Ihe  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
power  (commonly  supposed  10  be  the  great  source  of 
trouble  to  (he  Jews)  N,  Aralrian  oppression  continued 
(o  he  the  chief  subject  of  complaint  to  Jewish  poets. 

The  four  passages  on  Ihe  Servant,  in  their  original  form, 
would  seem  to  have  lacked  almost  all  thai  we  are  wont 
to  admire  in  Ihe  adaptation  of  them  which  both  MT  and 
6  present  to  us.  The  ardent  universnlism  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  in  their  present  form  is  due  10  a  later 
editor,  who  had  before  him  a  text  which  was  already 
corrupt,  end  which,  apart  from  this,  did  not  answer  to 
his  own  spiritual  aspirations.  Let  us  continue  to  resid 
them  as  (hey  sland  in  MT  and  0  as  monuments  of  ihe 
loniest  pre-Christian  Jewish  pieiy.  When  such  a  purely 
academic  thinker  as  Vnike  can  say  that  'the  iniuilion  of 
the  sufl:'erings  and  fitoriflcniion  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
forms  Ihe  most  lemarkable  presenliment  of  redemption 
in  the  OT.  and  so  is  a  prophecy,  not  a  prediction,  of 
Chrisl,'  academic  critics  who  would  fain  be  also  men  of 
Ihe  people  may  surely  use  Ihe  same  expressions,  for  Ibe 
people  sei-  in  chap.  53  a  pro|riiecy  of  the  Jesus  of  ihe 

1  CvV.tey..Kajr-    Ob  ihe  elc*e  cMnenion  heiween  ihe  con- 

rfoTsmend,"  TnU-iac'^^  iji  ^       '  *"     '--•'*">"«>'. 
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erniiKelJc  (radilion,  and  we  would  gladly  go  with  the 
people,  as  one  of  ihein,  so  far  as  we  may.  Sot  need 
we — from  this  point  of  view — any  longer  trouble  ourselves 
lo  translate  these  passages  wilh  au  extreme  exactness. 

Aa  ciacl  iraniLuiiHi  ii  in  fact  ofun  dilficull  and  sofneiinws 
impouible.  owing  lo  Ihc  lacl  thai  iIk  old  Jewish  edhur  has  had 


fully  m 


illuofih 


religion  of  th 


ii,  Zwr  Thtalnfil  da  ^ 


ii:  J.  Lcy.'UieUcdeulung; 

-....  - --  Proph.Jcaija,'in.i-ft«/.  >.. 

'^fh  PP-  'f-if-:  ScHin,  J't™«nW(iB98).  96/  H4/; 


Etnl-Jabwc 

.     'iJ^c'tla's.    _ 
Dl.'ja,  (i^oa;   the   S 


TAS, 


p>-.W«.  oiuj  or  ihc  ml  of  I).  -MMIt,  n«  ai  a  mere  exercise  of 
in^rnuii^,  bui  (or  ihi>  inponani  resson— (hat  if  we  can  but  nad 

mhail  understand  the  course  of  Jewish  bistaty  as  wc  could  nevei 
have  diHW  befon.    Thin  need  not  make  us.unappredative  of 

finh  fhoots.  and  c^  putting  forth  undieained^f  Aowera^  and  who^ 
ai  ^>me  wiil  tay^  aliuoiH  transligurTd  the  ordinal  conception  of 

For  the  original  lexl  (see  CnV.  J?/*.,  'Isa-'lgaveamuch 
less  advanced  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Yahwt  The 
litle  here  is  a  personi  Heat  ion  of  the  body  of  Jewish  exiles 
in  N.  AtaWa,  who  were  by  no  means  semi-Chrislians, 
but  had  higher  religious  ideas  and  ideals,  and  cor- 
respondingly greater  material  and  moral  hardships  to 
bear,  than  (heir  brethien  in  Palestine.  The  poet  looks 
foTK'ard  lo  the  time  when  these  exiles  will  be  delivered 
from  their  miseries  and  privations  and  become  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  regenerated  Jewish  people. 
He  calls  (190  oi>  'be  Arabians  and  Jerahmeelites  to 
take  warning  while  there  is  yet  lime  (cp  Ps.2io,  emended 
text  t.  Like  some,  at  least,  of  the  psalmists,  he  h.is  no 
desire  thai  all  Jerahmeetites  should  be  blotted  out  of 

practice  of  the  true  religion  Ihcy  may  still  live  in  the 
expanded  land  of  Israel,  .tnd  be  saved  from  the  judicial 
destruction  which  will  fall  upon  all  irreclaimable  foes  or 
Yahwi.  At  present.,  the  Servant  still  suffers  persecu- 
tion ;  he  has  borne  it  without  a  cry  or  a  miu'mtir  as 
God's  appsintment.  But  be  knows  that  his  ■justitica- 
tion  ^  or  rvdress  is  at  hand  (50  6} ;  indeed,  before  now. 
under  prophetic  inspiration,  " 
the  coming  change  in  his  fi 


of  whon 


e  (th 


le  poet  speaks)  receis-ed  with  contemptuous 
iDcredulity  (53 1)'  He  can  already  imagine  those  un- 
worthy Israelites  confessing  their  blindness  and  folly. 

prophetic  vision  comes  lo  him.  He  sees  exiled  Israel 
rescued  from  its  oppressors,  according  to  that  earlier 
prophecy,  lite  light  of  joy — a  Joy  in  the  establishment 
of  the  divine  rule  with  Israel  for  its  earthly  oi^an  (cp 
42i-4),  the  sight  of  an  oflspring  '  prolonging  its  days,' 
and  enjoying  the  inheritance  of  Jerahmeel  and  Ishmael 
— these  are  the  varied  but  closely  connected  rewords 
granted  to  him  (53io-ii). 

Into  the  changes  of  critical  positions  which  this  view 
necessitates  this  is  not  the  pla 


there 


rardb 


K  found  I 


It  the  general  tl 
.land  il 


inily  from 
Details  may 


longed  consideration.  Would  that  the  spade  of  the 
explorer  might  bring  to  light  some  hidden  record  of  an 
age  so  little  known  and  so  large!}'  misinterpreted  by 
legend! 

Beudes  tb«  worls  turned  in  col.  werj/.,  the  follo^ns  recent 
TTcatiAs  on  the  cnlicism  and  exege^sof  l5. 4^1-4  <^\-f>  fiOf-g 

7.  Uttratnn.  sepaiaieW)  may  be  hen  mentioned : '  Schian, 

D!t  EM-fiUtwe-L  ledti-in  /«.  j-/.  -Iivi.  ( iftjs) : 

t«ie,  Dif  E.J.  Licdtr  in  It.   Tkal  oW  Jlmn  txrgrliiik- 

kriiitck  KKd  iiMiick.llueleriKk  mtirtiKkt  (tB^S);  Fallkrug. 
I'f  Gtltttlauchl  H.  Dl.-tn.  (teoo)  i  Laue  and  FDlllfniE  \a-x  a 
certain  lirailarity  in  that  both  maintain  tbe  Servant  to  U  an 
individnal;  Fflllknig.  however,  does  not,  like  Laue,  idenlifv 
tbt  Servant  with  the  Mcsuah,  and  he  does  not  separate  the  four  { 
'un^'  from  the  Prophecy  of  Restoration  ;  Kraetncbmar,  Der 
leidimlr  Gcllisiiuckl  tiicut:  Eakid  the  hiuork  model  of  the  I 
•gffMTng  and  gloiifled  Servant,  see  chap.  *,  Bertholer,  Xu 
Ja.  liii.;  Budde,   Th,  Snall^d  Eiid.Vakmh  Smp,  etc.;   ' 


i) ;  GieMbrechi,  Drr  A'>mi  s. 

onrl  Micah ;  the  Servant 

a;  Rolhslein,  Dit  Gcii'iihgit 
ii  on  the  McsHanic  leference 
ortb*Servant>:C.  H.  H.  WHgfai, 'The  Pre.Chri«ian  Jewish 
InlerpRtaiion  of  It.  M  5S,'  ErfiailBr,  3rd  set.,  I  (1BS8)  544^ 
401^);  l>a\mmjtsalaiidat PrvfktInnimiTsmSekHliidiH 
liti  Heiltmilliin.m  (1S91);  cp  also  Kosieis,  TKT,  1S96, 
PP'  59'.^  T.  K.  C. 

SESia(c€CeicIBJ),  iEsd.BM  =  Ezral04oSHA5HAi. 
I  Esd.83i  =  Ezral03ii, 

SE^^  rather  Sheth  (n?" ;  ch6  :  seth),  son  of 
Arlam.  father  of  Enos,  and  grandfather  of  Cainan  or 
Kenan,  according  to  the  Selhile  genealogy  (Gen.  33-8 

cerned,  Gen.  4a«  (J)  entirely  agrees.  In  Gen.  Has  (Jn), 
il  is  slated  that  '  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she 
bore  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Sheth  ;  for  (she  said) 
God  has  set  for  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel ,  for 
Ciiin  killed  him.'  ffl,  howe^■e^,  does  not  recognise  -rtji, 
'again.'  and  inserts  ^i{n.  'and  fihe  conceived,'  which 
suggests  the  possibility  that  in  an  earlier  form  of  the 
text  the  birth  of  -Sheth  was  related  without  reference  to 
the  existence  of  Cain.  Budde  (UrgescA.  154^^)  thinks 
that  the  text  originally  ran,  '  and  Adam  knew  his  u  ife, 
and  she  bore  a.  son,  and  named  him  Shelh,  for  ' '  God 
has  set  for  me  a  seed,'"'  There  are,  however,  three 
difRcullies  in  this  view  ;  (i)  the  unnatiual  use  of  r«'> 
'  posult '  ;  (a)  the  use  of  o-n^ti,  '  Elohim,'  instead  cf 
mrr,  'Yahw^'  (contrast  Gen.  4i,  though  here  S  has  && 
Toj  eeoS)  r  and  (3)  the  improbability  that  Adam's 
grandson  should  have  been  called  Enosh,  'man.' or  '  ftail 
man '  (cp  Enos),  assuming,  of  course,  that '  Adam '  and 
'  Enosh'  ore  tbe  two  ferailiar  Hebrew  terms  for  '  man." 
There  is  only  one  way  of  surmotmiing  these  diOicullies, 
vii..  to  criticise  the  traditional  readings  of  the  names. 
tru  [dJdm)  or  Qiitn  {kd-iddm)  and  .-nn  (A'aiticaA)  hoi-e 
probably  arisen  out  of  hutonv  (Jerahmeel)  and  rrwi 
(//«>(■/:()  =  n-Wm-  (Jetohmeelith)  respectively.  Cp 
Paradise,  8  ia(i).  These  p.irolleis  suggest  that  'Shelh' 
and  '  Enosh '  are  also  corruptions  of  ethnic  names.  The 
conjecture  that  enn  (Enosh)  is  a  fragment  of  Sw9f^ 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
shifting  phases  of  ■  Idiinael'  and  other  ethnic  names, 
and  it  is  only  slightly  less  probable  that  tv  (Sheth  ??) 
is  a  fragment  of  'iM  (  =  Eshtaol),  which  the  narrator 
connected  with  S'ti.  '  pUint.  shoot'  so  that  -S-n^  is 
miswTitlen,  by  metathesis,  tor  h-ne.  It  is  a  part  of 
this  theory  that  n'nStt  and  itw  togelher  represent  ^«;nT-* 
The  passage  will  then  become,  'And  Jerahmeel  knew 
his  wife,  and  she  bore  a  son,  and  named  him  ShethSol, 
for  (he  is)  a  shoot  (ihilhll)  of  Jerahmed.*  And 
ShSlhaol  in  turn  begot  a  son,  and  tiamed  him  Ishmael ; 
it  was  he  who  began  to  call  upon  ihe  name  of  Yahwt" 
(see  Enos).  ShethSol  la  possibly  the  eponym  of  the 
population  called  in  MT  Eseitaol  and  EsHTaULITKS,* 
whose  seal  was  certainly  not  conlined  to  the  Ion  lands  of 
Judah.  The  etymology  is.  of  course,  quite  '  popular ' ; 
a  truer  connecdon  may  perhaps  be  supposed  wilh  the 
widely-spread  clan-nonic  ViKE',  Sha'fil  (see  Sai;l). 
Even  if  Ihe  explanation  here  given  of  the  strange  name 
Sheth  be  in  some  degree  doubtful,  Ihe  discovery  of  the 

>  Sa  Stade  (ZATiy,  1B04,  p.  !i6i/),  Holringer  (A'f/C'Gtn.' 
■[iS98D;r.unl:el(ffA"G*n.'    -  '       — 
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crilical  grounds  lo  be  nearly  ceriain.  Thus  unrlerslood, 
the  name  supplies  another  beautiful  Israelilish  com- 
menlary  on  the  Dame  Ishmael  (cp  Gen.  18..).  ll  is  as 
if  the  narrator  lold  us  ihat  the  first  prayer  vras  as  great 
an  epoch  iti  the  history  of  man  as  the  building  of  a  city. 


Hi,  wifeV 

Both  be  and  his  descendanb.  wt 


Frd.  Deli.ach'«nd' 

iM  ^w.Th'sto]  j.|/"  wdl 
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SETEITE8,  the  name  given  lo  the  descendants  of 
Selh  mentioned  in  Gen,  5  (P).  We  shall  deal  with  this 
subject  almost  entirely  as  one  belonging  to  the  history 
of  early  Hebrew  beliefs  respecting  primitive  humanity  ; 
the  inlricate  study  of  the  later  exegesis  on  Gen.  6/ ,  to 
which  R.  H.  Charles  has  recently  made  such  valuable 
conlribulions,  lies  too  much  apart  lo  be  treated  here. 
1  Term  ^*  venture  10  begin  with  a  criticism  of 
eritieUed.  'l!^  "T  ■'^"'''«''  *hich  presupposes 
uiiuiiHu.  1^,  ijj^^.  gj^  1^,^  separate  genealogies 
of  the  patriarchs — i.e.,  of  the  heroes  of  the  priniilive 
age.  Now.  we  may  readily  grant  that,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  this  presupposition  is  not  destitute  of  pl.iusibility. 
Gen.  4i;/  is  obviously  the  link  between  two  genea- 
logies (Gen.  4i;-i(  and  5),  one  of  which,  as  it  now 
stands,  starts  from  a  son  of  Adam  named  Cain,  the 
other  (rom  Adam  and  a  son  of  Ad.im  named  Seth  or 
Sheth  (nc'.  <f>)0).  The  two  linking  verses,  in  their 
present  form,  appear  10  account  for  the  double  genealogy 
by  stating  thai  Seth  wns  born  lo  fill  the  place  of  Abel. 
When,  however,  we  look  into  the  genoilogies  we 
quickly  see  that  there  is  a  strong  affinity  ' 


o  longer  in  its  original  form, 
but  has  undergone  both  corruption  and  editorial  expan- 
sion. We  have  also  found  reason  elsewhere  to  suspect 
that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  Cainite 
genealiwy  came  from  separate  traditional  sources  (see 
Cain,  |  4;  Cainites.  g  3) ;  if  ihis  is  correct,  the 
Yahwist  0)  cannot  have  represented  Seth  as  a  substitute 
for  the  murdered  Abel.  Instead  of  'Cainites'  and 
'Sethiles,'  therefore,  it  would  be  better  lo  speak  of  the 
members  of  the  two  parallel  genealogies  due  respectively 
to  J  and  to  P. 

It  is  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  5  that  is  mainly  to 
occupy  us.  We  may  assume  that  it  is  parallel  to,  and 
"la  present  form  later  than,  the 
alogy  in  Gen.  4.  Wc  may  also 
■d  Siade^s  view  {/iiad.  Reden.  347) 
lirly  probable,  that  in  its  original 
form  thegenealogyinGen.4  was  Sethite  as  well  as  Cainite. 
Ihat  1'.  ij/ina  simpler  form,  including  the  words,  'and 
Knos  begot  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain.''  once 
stood  before  4.7,  also  that  in  the  original  Yahwistic 
gcnealog)',  of  which  u-e  possess  only  an  extract,  the 
tenth  place  was  occupied  by  Noah.'     If  Ihis  be  so.  the 
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5  represented  by  J  had  j 


rmpted  emendation  of  ll 


Lamecl 


Mihablel 


iselih 


Noah 

Even  if  we  doubt  whether  the  genealc^  of  the 
Yahwist  in  its  original  form  contained  as  many  as  ten 
names,  it  is  a  fact  that  Ihat  of  the  I'riestly  Writer  ( 1 ' ) 
has  come  down  to  us  with  ten.  and  it  is  natural  (when  we 
consider  that  P.  as  often  as  he  can.  uses  old  material) 
to  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  Bfrossus  places  ten 
antediluvian  kings  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  Riby- 
lonia.  The  tiames  of  these  kings  (see  Muller.  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.2w/.\  are-AKwpo,.  'A\iwapot.  'A^iiXur. 
'AntUrar,  MiydXapoi,  Adt-znn,  EiiFSwfUX"!'  'Aiit/iifio'jt, 
'(trtiprtii-  Sfffouflpoi.  Now  the  solid.'uity  of  Ihe  early 
Oriental  culture,  under  Babylonian  influence,  was  SDch 
ihat  we  could  not  be  surprised  lo  find  some  of  the 
names  given  by  Bi^russus,  in  their  original  forms  (when 
these  forms  can  be  traced),  underlymg  names  in  the  two 
Hebrew  genealogies  which  lie  before  us.  The  idea  is 
suggested  by  the  coincidence  of  number  between  P's 
list  and  that  of  DeriJssus,  hut.  of  course,  we  have  to 
compare  the  names  in  both  Ihe  Hebrew  lists,  so  far  as 
they  seem  to  be  akin. 


'AH^^KWith  ^IH,  'Enoah'  (» 
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Babylonia.  1 

It  is,  however,  slill  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  statements  made  in  either  of  the  Hebrew  lists 
respecting  any  one  of  Ihe  primitive  heroes  are  derived 
from  Babylonian  lore.  That  Noah  who.  as  the  text 
siantls  (both  in  J  and  in  P  passages),  is  the  hero  of  the 
Hebrew  Deluge-story  is,  in  virtue  of  his  connection  with 
thai  story,  parallel  lo  Xisuthrus,  cannot  be  doubted. 
limmaniBiilrSgi.  116,  n.  fl)and  Gunkel  (fin.,  JaJ/). 
however,  add  a  comparison  of  Enoch,  who  '  walked ' 
with  God  and  was  taken  10  God,  with  the  KitliipaxiH 
of  nurTf|9i(3A«  (  =  Sippar)  in  Berossus— i.i, ,  En-me- 
dur-anki.'  a  mythic  king  of  Sippar,  10  whom  the  guild 
of  Babylonian  jJni- priests  traced  its  origin.  This 
king  is  designated  '  the  favourite  of  Anu.  Bel,  and  Ea,' 
and  said  lo  have  been  'called  (?)  by  the  gods  Samal 
and  Adad  into  their  fellowship,'  also  to  have  been 
initiated  into  the  '  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth  '  ( Ritual- 
tablet,  no.  94).  Now  it  is  true  that  both  Enoch  and 
EitSiifiaxot  occupy  the  seventh  place  in  the  respective 
lists.     This,  however,  is  noi  important ;  in  J's  list,  as 

1  Gunkel  [HK  'Cen.'  111)  omils  Methuselah  hut  inchidca 
Kenan  (=Cain),  which,  with  DcHtKchand  Homnitl,  he  regards 
a.  a  lian.la.ion  of  [SMiBab.  ummdxti  (cp  Ges.il'l  I.e.   [M). 
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it  now  slaads.  Enoch  conies  third,  and  even  in  ihe 
bvpoUielical  expanded  Ibrm  of  the  tist  given  above  he 
only  fills  tbe  iifth  place.  In  opposition  lo  ZImmeni's 
learned  and  ingenious  theory  we  would  point  out  (i) 
ihai  the  initiation  o(  Ennieduranki  into  the  '  secrets  of 
heaven  and  earth '  is  by  no  means  as  distinctive  a  feature 
as  the  deliverance  of  Xisulhrtis  from  the  perils  of  the 
Deluge.  For  other  mythic  personages  besides  Eame- 
duranki  enjoyed  this  initiation,  and  among  them  Xisu- 
thnis  himself,  as  his  name  (Aira-^asis,  'the  very  wise ') 
implies,  and  as  his  fortunes  also  sufficiently  indicate.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  highest  form  thai  the  divine  fovour 
could  assume,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  feature  or 
'  motive '  of  temporary  or  permaitent  translation  to  tbe 
abode  of  the  gods  should  characterise  diHerenl  myths 
both  in  Babylonia  itself  and  in  the  various  countries 
where  Babylonian  mythic  germs  were  deposited.  And 
(a),  we  may  further  remark  that  probably  Enoch,  not 
Noah,  was  the  hero  of  the  Hebrew  Deluge -story  as 
written  by  J  (see  §  3,  and  cp  Noah,  g  i,  Deluge,  g  17). 
If  this  be  so.  there  is  scarcely  even  a  superficial  appro- 
priateness in  the  comparison  of  Enmedurankl  with  the 
Hebrew  Enoch. 

Whilst  therefore  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that 
those  who  (at  some  Hebrew  sanctuary?)  shaped  or  re- 
shaped the  Hebrew  story  of  the  primitive  heroes  may 
have  been  led  to  reckon  them  as  ten  (P  certainly  made 
ten.  and  J,  too,  may  perhaps  have  done  so)  under 
Babylonian  influence,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
strong  necessity  for  such  a  view,  and  all  must  admit 
that  it  is  much  more  important  to  comprehend  tbe 
statements  of  the  Hebrew  narrators.      One  of  the  chief 

duality  of  some  of  the  heroes  mentioned.  At  first  sight, 
there  seem  to  be  two  Cains,  two  Lamechs,  two  Noahs  ; 
and  if  Budde's  theory  respecting  Gen.  4  17  (see  col.  633, 

The  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  two  incon- 
sistent pictiues  of  Cain,  or  in  other  words,  two  Cains,' 
S.OUllt]'  j^   ^j^jjj.   jIjjjj    i^^    passage.    Gen.  43-i6a, 
fhich  accounts  for  the  custom  of  exacting 
)lood  for  blood,   implies   that  Cain   is   a 


Hoah. 


i    the 


V.  i6i  portly  agrees,  for  it  states  that  Cain  (after  hearing 
the  divine  senlence|  dwelt  '  in  the  land  of  wandering 
(Nodt.  eastward  of  Eden.'  In  Gen.iij,  however,  this 
hero  is  represented  as  a  city-builder,  in  other  words. 
as  a  leading  promoter  of  a  settled  form  of  life  and  of 
civilisation,  and  if  we  criticise  the  teict  of  f.  iSJ  in 
accordance  with  the  results  attained  elsewhere  {see 
PaV,4I>ISE,  I  6}  we  shall  have  to  correct  the  enigmatical 
Hebrew  iMt  of  MT  and  ©.  so  as  lo  read  ■  and  (Cain] 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Eden-jerahmeel '  (jij-  f-ma  [yp]  ajiy 
Vitsni'}— the  district  in  which  as  we  have  seen  Gen.  11  = 
places  us.  We  need  not,  however,  deny  (ep  Cainites, 
§  3)  that  even  in  4 17  '  Cain '  (|-p)  is  the  eponym  of  the 
Kcnites  lyp'yf);  there  were  both  more  and  less  ad- 
vanced branches  of  the  Keniles  and  Jerahmeeliles ;  hence 

limes  as  having  'cities'  (i  S,  3O19). 

Are  there  also  two  Lamechs?  There  is  a  song 
ascribed  to  Lamech.  in  which  the  far-reaching  sweep  of 
tribal  vengeance  for  blood  is  eulogised*  (Gen.413/.). 
Bui  wc  find  his  three  sons  taking  important  steps 
forward  in  civilisation ;  can  they  possibly  have  been 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  a  fierce  nomad?  The 
truth  is,  however  (as  comparative  teitual  criticism 
justifies  us  in  holding),  that  'l.amech'  (-pS)  is  one  of 
the   popular  distortions  of  '  Jerahmeel. '      Lamech   is 
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therefore  a  tribal  eponym,'  and  represents  both  tbe 
more  and  the  less  advanced  sections  of  the  Jerahmeelite 
race.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Fs  genealogy  Lamech 
appears  as  the  father  of  Noah,  who.  not  less  than  Jabal 
and  his  brothers,  is  a  'hero  of  culture'  (see  Noah). 

For  certainly  there  are  two  Noahs — there  is  Noah 
the  first  vine-planter,  and  there  is  Noah  the  head  of  the 
one  family  that  was  rescued  from  the  Deluge,  at  least  if 

That  the  unpleasing  story  of  what  happened  to  Noah 
the  vine-planter  was  ever  told  of  Noah  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge,  whose  earthly  history  was  bound  to  cease  with 
his  marvellous  deliverance,  is  incredible  (see  NOAH), 
though  ceruinly  it  can  hardly  be  called  very  probable 
that  it  was  said  of  two  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  heroes 
that  they  'walked'  or  had  close  converse  'with  the 
Godhead'  (Gen.  S^i  34  €9). 

How  to  remove  this  difficulty  we  have  seen  already 
(§  9),  and  before  the  end  of  this  section  we  shall  return 

uuiiHUHiB  1  Ionian  material  in  the  account  of  the 
primeval  heroes  (after  Adam)  eicepl  in  connection  with 
Enoch  and  Noah.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Enoch 
the  city-builder  and  Noah  the  vine-planter  are  certainly 
tribal  heroes  (Noah  should  probably  be  Dm  or  |Qra  = 
op!  or  [5^.  cp  ixm'.  Gen.  Bj9,  and  Enoch  [yunuk] 
appears  as  a  son  of  Midian,  Gen.  254  i  Ch.  las).*  the 
hero  of  the  Deluge-story  in  its  present  form  is  obviously 
not  a  mere  hero  ;  he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  individual. 

To  understand  the  bearings  of  this  question  we  must 
remember  that,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Mahalalel 
and  the  latter  half  of  Melhusehth  (see  Cainetes,  §  7), 
all  the  names  in  the  genealogies  of  J  and  P  are  de- 
monstrably of  non  -  Babylonian  origin,  and  with  the 
increase  of  evidence  for  the  great  frequency  of  references 
to  N.  Arabian  ethnics  in  the  OT  it  becomes  possible 
and  even  highly  probable  thai  '  Mahalalel '  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  '  'Jerahmeel'  and  '  Methuselah*  of  '  Ishmael.' 
Thus  the  n.     '     ■     ■     '■ 


n  the  Sethite  and  C 
when  restored  to  their  original  form ,  become — 


J=rah 

n«l6«snT) 
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K.in- 

Keniles  (1:9 

B«^h(T|^jn) 
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ISS^; 

Nahn. 

=n  (i5n.) 

The  probability  of  most  of  these  restorations  is  very 
high.  Both  P  and  the  Chronicler  in  their  lists  often 
repeat  the  same  name  in  different  forms.  Even  if  one 
or  two  of  the  restorations  be  doubtful,  the  present  w; 


'  It  is  of  CDUTse  v«ry  possible  that  the  tribe  called  LaqKch 

lion).'   ^<*iim^emiiicdfvme"tiijTLampi(douhifi,llyttfmed 

^  Enoch  Jso  appears  as  the  c\iat  am  oCRtvbtn  (C,ta.  t6 1) 
Eii.fll4  Nu.M^  iCb.Si).  Bui  we  can  hardly  doubl  that 
Reuben  was  onEinally  a  S.  Palestinian  iribe. 

>  If  we  prefer  lo  hold  that  Lsninh-Jerabinee!'s  ion  in  J'a 
version  wai  originally  Tub9l!.c»inl.  we  are  «i_U  consiriined  to 


1  '  Jubal.'  1 

'Jerahmeel.'  'Zillah'  (nS)  may  coow 
-jSps  (Ziklag):  Na'amah,  of  course,= 
Adah  (Tiir)  is  tibscure :  perhaps  11  may  c 
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material,  as  if  Ihej  were  individuals  ?  What  claim  had 
Encxrh  and  Noah  to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than 
Older  N.  Arabian  irilnl  heroes,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  individuals,  whose  wouderful  fortunes  gave  Ihem  a 
pl.ti:e  by  themselves  which  only  Elijah  in  a  bier  age  u-as 
privileged  lo  share  wiih  Ihem  ?  The  question  is  greatly 
simplified  if  we  ideniify  Enoch  and  the  greater  of  the 
Iwo  Noahs  as  proposed  alreadv(CA  IN  iTF.^i.S  6  ;  Noah) — 
I.e.,  if  we  read  in  Gen.Bs  (J),  'But  Enoch  (-jrl  had 
found  gmce  in  the  eyes  of  Yahw«,'  and  in  eg  (P), 
■Enoch-was  a  righteous  man  .  .  .,  and  Enoch  walked 
with  God. ' 

The  theory  here  maintained  is  thai  the  Hebrew  l^end 
ofprira;Bi-al  limes,  as  told  by  the  writer  or  writers  known 
as  J,,  had  no  Deluge— i.e.,  they  nceepted  the  Jerah- 
meelite  legend  as  their  basis,  but  without  a  Deluge- 
story.'  UTien.  houever,  the  Deluge-story  was  adopted 
from  the  Jerahmeeiites.  and  convprted  (under  direct 
Babylonian  influence?)  into  the  story  of  the  universal 
Deluge,  it  had  lo  be  provided  with  a  hero  who  was 

below)  •  Enoch'  was  selected  lo  be  convened  into  an 
individual,  and  even  to  assume  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solar  hero,  ai  was  fitting  for  the  hero  of  a 
slory  which  in  its  origin  was  most  probably  an  ether- 
myth  (Delucii,  %  iB),  But  a  misforiune  happened  to 
him.     At  an  early  period  {perhaps}  after  the  Deluge-story 
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prnbshly  it  that  tie  Enoclmribe  was  a  bi 
m^rl  ■  WIS  Mippcsed  lo  _ha«e  derived  hu  wi 


ft™ 


.,  Enoch),  I 


.      .         .„ r— ,  ...jhmteiy'a^ 

together  fut  Iheir  extnurdinary  riKiueouuK-i. 
tci»i>,ii*i  goodiMM  impliei  oceptianal  wisdom.     The 

»,  I  ij),  bulil  isverypOMibielhallhefimlerahmHililE 
in  i..n.t  amaamiic  ipokcn  of  u  Enoch  {Hantik),  and 
wi^Jola(cp  JoblS?/)  wu  ipeciiliy  eiilagi»<l  in  the 


B.  Tha  nnmlMn. 


If  P  does  not  lell  us  much  about  the  fortunes  of  the 
patriarchs  — 'the  )-oulhful  world's  gray  fathers'  (H. 
Vaughan)  — He  is  at  least  fullj- 
acquainted  with  their  ages.  Ihe 
chronological  principle  which  underlies  the  numbers  in 
Fs  genealogy  h.is  not.  however,  bwn  found.  There 
is  much  that  is  very  peculiar  about  Ihem.  The  B.iliy- 
Ionian  tradition  only  gives  the  number  of  years  Ihaleach 
king  reigned ;  e-i'.  the  first  king  Alorus  reigned  for  six 
sari  =  36.000  years,  and  so  on.  The  enormous  numbers 
assigned  arise  from  the  astronomical  training  of  the 
scholars  of  liabylon.  The  Hebrew  system  in  P  give* 
Ihe  years  of  the  life  of  each  hero,  first  those  which  he 
lived  before,  and  then  those  which  he  lived  after  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Unfortunately,  the  three  greal 
authorities,    the  Hebrew,    the  Samaritan,   and  the   6 
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had  been  committed  10  wriling,  -gn  became  corrupted 

induence  of  a  desire  ^  to  work  the  story  of  Noah  the  vine- 
planter  into  the  legend)  into  nj  (Noah)  or  ijni'  l^aham  ?). 
Thus  Enoch  losl  his  connection  with  the  l>:luge,  unless 
imleed  we  care  10  rect^nise  the  sinlement  of  Jubilees  4 13 
that  Enoch,  in  Paradise,  wrote  down  all  the  wickedness 
of  men.  on  account  of  which  God  brought  the  waters  of 
Ihe  flood  upon  all  the  land  of  Eden.'      Bui  at  any  rale 

{see  Ekoch.  9  a).  Nur  were  the  eariicr  tradiiionisis 
unfair  to  him.  When  Ihe  list  of  len  heroes  was  con- 
structed, he  was  placed  (probably)  al  the  end  of  Ihe 
first  pentad,  while  Noah  or  Xnham,  his  suppl.inler  in 
the  Deluge-story,  was  placed  al  Ihc  end  of  the  second. 
The  reawMi  why  Enoch— alone  amonK  the  Hehtew  heroes— 


I   lexis  differ  considerably,   as  the  aceompanying  table 
I   will  show." 

It  will  be  noticed  Ihal  &  agrees  with  MT,  except  in 

the  case  of  Lamcch  (where  €1  and  Sam.  show  an  affinity). 

I    in    the   totals    of   the    several    ages,    but    differs    from 

I    MT  (except  as  10  Jared.   Methuselah,  and— almost — 

r    Lamech)  as  regards  the  age  of  the  heroes  at  ihe  birth 

I    of  their    first   sons.       0i-   is   peculiar   at    Methuselah. 

The  result  is  thai  in  0  Ihe  Deluge  is  given  as  in  the 

ye.-ir  of  the  world  aa6i  (6'-  934a),  but  in  MT  Bs  in 

I    1656.      It  can  hanily  be  doubled  any  longer  that  MT 

GfiKcr  hM  expended  j;rMt  le.irnini:  and  eAm«tncM  in  bth.ilf 


■Vd.   10  ihow 


f  .MT,  a 


R  («iih 


1  It  haibcenalnadypuntRl  otit  (DeLUf^f 
•t  to  S  the  duration  of  ihe  Delude  was  ^6; 
^rHpondinB  10  the  165  veap  of  ihe  life  of  i 
>  S«  Budde,  Urgtick.  \  cp  XllAH. 
^  Nahiim  (pinj)  pTobabli/  belongs  tc  the  la 


nay  leplan  -pn  for  nj 


Comparing  ihe  Sam.  numbers  with  those  of  MT  we 
find  thai  for  the  first  live  patriarchs  thej'  .ipree.  .\fter 
that  Sam.  partly  adopts  much  smaller  numbers,  bring- 
ing the  Deluge  into  the  year  of  the  world  1307.  Budde 
thinks  that  we  may  draw  detailed  inferences  from  Ihe 
S«ai«vf),~po™l.lyall7de7t77~popuU7iV)~.i^CT  connecting 
IJn  vAin  ]Ti,  '  favour' (Philo  actually cxplaiiu  the  lumeux^^f 
<ro.,_cpari64«). 
>  The  lirU  column  on  ihe  left  gi 
■     ■  "b  of  the  r 


!  left  giv»  die  age  of  Ihe  palnarcl 
;  ihe  second,  IH  Dumbar  of  bii 
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s,  Ctdilu  on  Jul^JccH,  clup.  4,  in 


Dumbm  of  Sam.  Far  idsUdcc,  Jared,  MethuMlab. 
and  Lantech  die  in  Ihe  year  1307,  i.t.,  probabtj',  not 
in  Ihe   1^  monihs  or  this  year  before  [he  flood,  but  in 

hUedinBB?.  becauw  he  vialked  wiihGod— i.^.,  was  not 
a  sinner.  The  age  of  the  dist  five  paliiarchs  and  of 
Noah  is  about  900 ;  the  earlier  death*  of  Jared, 
MetljuselBh.  and  Lamech  are  punishment*  for  wicked- 
neas.  That  two  men— Enoch  and  Noah — '  v.'alked  with 
God'  in  the  nildsl  of  sinners,  is  due  to  P's  religious 
oplimism.  It  is  also  noteworthy  Ibat  in  Sam.  all  the 
earlier  patriarchs  are  witnesses  or  Ihe  translation  of 
Enoch.  Buddc  even  finds  this  theory  conlimied  by  (he 
names  of  the  patriarchs,  at  least  so  far  as  Mahalalel, 
Jared.  Methuselah,  and  perhaps  Lantech  are  concerned  ; 
but  in  this  be  goes  loo  far.  He  also  conjeciurei  that 
Ihe  numbers  of  MT  (according  to  which  only  Methuselah 
diPS  in  the  E>eluge)  were  substiluted  for  the  original  ones 
from  the  presupposition  thai  the  Selhlies  were  Ihe  holy 
line,  which  represenled  Ihe  Iheocraiic  tradition,  as 
opposed  10  the  Cainile.  These  glimpsei  at  poasible 
speculations  in  Jewish  schools  (from  P  onwards?),  which 
are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Ihe  Book  of  Jubilees.'  are 
of  greai  inlerest.  From  a  lexl-crilical  poinl  of  view  ihe 
evidence  supplied  by  Sam.  of  the  late  date  at  which 
aliemiions  were  made  in  Ihe  Hebrew  leni  is  even  more 
suHUiog. 

S«  Betlbeau. /Z)? 23s)7^ ;  Buddc.  UrxtKhichu,  Ba-itfi; 
the  comriKnuris  of  D^Ununn.  Haltinger.  and  GunkEl ;  KlosKr- 
nuuin.A-rw  KinU.  Zl.  bMiff.;  DilTnunn,  ■Beiitagesuidnn 
B.  dtr  JubiUcn  lut  Krilik  de-  PeniKieuch-Tola'  <?.1£,  lUj, 
pp.  jaij^);  nnd  for  ipe^infn*  of  J«xn»h  tp«ciilauve  addi  ' 

SETHUK  (T^np,  g  56 :  see  also  below ;  cAeoyp 
[B.AF],  ftACOYP  [L]).  an  Asherite  spy;  Nu.IS.jIm] 
(P|- 

'Seiliiir'  or  [L]  TIimiii  m«y  come  from  '  P»ihrm '  {onnii). 
which  is  mtfll  probably  a  COTTUplion  cif  'Zar«phalh'  (rttis),  a 

S'la.naiH  of  ihe  N(eth(cp  Pathiusih).    Snhur't  ralha  ii 
ICHUI— !.<.,  JtrabniHi.    CpSilbri  iZiTXRI).       T.  K.  C. 

SETTLE,  meaning  in  English  Hieat,  bench,  or  ledge, 
ii  employed  in  Eiek.  4S  ■*,  eie. ,  to  render  fny),  'didrdh. 
which  in  the  prophet's  description  seems  to  denote  the 
iwo  ledges,  '  Ihe  smaller  '  and  '  ihe  larger,'  between  the 
base  and  the  hearth.      See  SBOT  'Eiek.',  Eng.  ad 

SEVEN.    See  Number,  %  5.  Oath.  §  i,  and  cp 
BeershEba,  %  3,  and  Wi.  <7/233i. 
SETEHEH  (njjp),  Eiek.3Sio  306,  RV,  AV,  RV>«- 

SEVER  STABS.    See  Stars,  %  y. 

BETTAETOS  (iecTHc).  Mk.74AV«*;  EV'pof 
See  Weights  and  Measures,  %  3. 

BHAALBIH  [U'^V^.  a  corrupt  pl.-ice.name,  see 
below).  A  site  in  Ihe  lerriloiy  of  Dan,  mentioned 
(Josh.  ISti)  between  Belh-iheniesh  and  Aijalon. 

ludg.l,5("*t<.S|"i<iA*r«.r|BI>.-ul.ALl,ipJaliliin^,«> 
[Itl,>nd«oAa0>.,(B:oni.  AU  "comipiionofn.  lAq.,  Sjm. 
Theod.].  S«  Mjore,  aj  /cc).  iK.4q  ^i)«iiAiui«  IK),  Ir 
miAii^i^  (A|,  ftiAiieiir  (LI,  hut  in  Joth,  IS^i  Sbujabblii 
<;"~(r.  «(«)*-*"•■  [BLI,  -M".  [ADi  whence  the  palronymk: 
Sb«albaidM<'l3)w  >S.233i,  m.A.^»,.m  [HA),  nMgan 
(I.I;  t  Ch.ll33,  B-AoA."  lALl,   bu"  IB),  mii^n  M-     S« 

Some  (including  Conder  and   Steuernagel)   idenlily 

>  QfJmiiUtt,  430,  'And  he  (Adam)  lacktd  seventy  years  of 

one  f  huunand  yean:  for  one  thousand  yean  are  ai  one  day  .  .  ., 

and  Ibctefore  wan  ](  written  conctmina  the  tree  of  knowledge, 

'•On  theday  that  yeest  theieof  ye  will  die."    For  this  reason 

*  From  this  rendering  tl  ha."  been  infeiVed  that  Meb.  like  Ar. 
Smith  (A^A/f^'w'hoSmpatei  ihrSr.  tribe  mme  Tha'iabo; 
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with  Satia.  3  hrs.  SE.  from  Ramleh  lowardi  YSIC 
(Aijalon):  ihe  aiiuaiion  suiis,  but  not  Ihe  phonetic 
phenomena  (see  Kanipffnieyer's  arliele,  ZDP\'\f)f.). 
As  in  the  case  of  MaKA£  [y.i'.],  between  which  place 
and  Belh-shemesh  Shaalbini  is  mentioned  in  Kings, 
corruption  is  highly  probable.  We  have  the  plac«. 
names  Sha'ul  (in  Cibeaih-shS'CIl).  Shu'al.  Shn'niim,  and 
Shnlisha.  and  it  is  difficult  not  10  class  Shaalbini  with 
these.  In  1  K.49  ffl"  gives  ^ijfloXiMiB,  which  may 
have  arisen,  not  out  of  a  raisapjweheniion  of  a  in  D'aSyp 
(which  O'  lakes  as  a  preposition),  but  out  of  a  irne 
.....  .. began  with  n'3.      1>,  as  the  present 


r  Ihin 


,   Beth,  si 


mesh,  ■ 


of  Beth-cushim  (  =  '  a  Cuihite  letlleroenl ' ),  it 
is  reasonable  to  explain  Shaalbim,  not  as  '  place  of 
foxes. 'but  as  Beth  -  sha'alim  ('place  of  Sha'nlim'}.  or 
Belh.yishme"elim    ('place   of   Ishmaelilej ') — surely   a 

■HA  tt.TM   ^^hx^ff-f^),    I  S.  e*   RV,  AV  SUALIU 

(?,v.l. 

8HAAPH  W^ :  c*r*€  tB].  ta*  tA],  cw.*  [L]) 

occurs  Iwice  in  the  Calehiie  Eenealtny :  <i)  a>  name  of  a 

lahdai  (,  Cb.  2  -'  -- ' ' '  " •- 

5,9).    in  the  la 


.h  (t  Ch. 


SHAABAHI,  AV  SbanOm  (D<:i^,  as  if  Mwo 
gales.'  or  'place  of  a  gale);  see  Names,  §  107,  and 
cp  the  expanded  ethnic  ShEASIAH. 

I.  A  cily  in  Ihe  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  IGsC. 
ffatapti/i  [B),  gapyap.  [AJ,  «jSap.  [L]),  which  Conder, 
on  Ihe  assumption  that  it  is  meniioned  in  i  S.  I751  (so 
Di,,  Dri.  [?],  H.  1'.  Smith  ;  but  ffl"*"-  rwr  iri>X(J»)  and 
was  Iherefore  litualed  W,  of  Socoh  and  Azekah  (see 
I  S.17i).  has  idenlified  with  Tell  ZakfiryS,  a  huge 
conical  hill  '  which  must  be  poised  by  any  one  escaping 
10  Golh.'  The  site  of  Gath  {f.v.)  has  yel  10  be 
determined,  however,  and  the  names  have  no  re- 
semblance (but  cp  0").  Perhaps  Shaaraim  has  arisen 
by  misiake ;  iS.lTsi  should  close  with  'and  Ihe 
mortally  wounded  of  Ihe  Philistines  fell  in  the  way '  (the 
rest  is  dillogrnphed).  See  £zf.  7",  Aug.  1899,  and  cp 
SocoH.  H.  P.  Smilh.  however,  retains  'Shaaraim.' 
9,  See  Sharuhch,  t.  k.  c. 

SHAASHOAZ  (11^^),  Esth.2it.     See  Heoai. 

BHABBETEAI  ('03^.  cp  Sin.  •nSC  (Eut,  370). 
Palm,  nap,  narand  -ap;  tafifia,  Jos.  ^nl.  iv.  7  10,  ffuSpowj, 
ii.  iiiL<4.an3^.n^Bi<clHe  Mmd,s<,  Jilti.-/ailsl.  Cramm. 

S}.  a.  io| ;  a  Rabylonian  name  Sabball'i  is  reported  (tom 
ippurby  ffilpTccbt,  sth  tientury  B.C. 

M  Ihe  name  stands.  11  might  mein  '  one  bom  on  the  Sabbalb 
(l7a).  [Mosi  probably, however,  Shabbeihai.lil^eSHAi'HATand 
Shephatiah,  is  a  modiRoaliun  of  the  ethnic  Zephathi, 
•Zephaihiie'  (^Zarephalhi,  ■Zarephathite.')  Meshullain  and 
Jozahnd,  with  which  ihe  name  Sbabbelbai  is  combined,  bolh 
origiiiateinethi>i<»<Clie.),] 
_    .   ,  _.^._  ...u_  ,..,p;;i  E,„  In  the  1 '  "•-  '-—— 


:es,  Em 


isCmflimoAi.  innLI,  mW  |Al)=i  E- 

lATHELS'     <RV     S»ni.ATECSi     An,[l|. 
r9,    LI).     He   is   probably   the   snme   i 


Shabbelhat  who  w 

F^ra  (Neh,8j;    BHA  om.,  in^Mcuot  ILD:   in    i   Esd.l<,B 

Sabateas,    RV    Sasatei's  (o^Tcuot    (HI,    /rafi^iaiat    IA|, 

wflSoAuoiiLn    (i,  ,   ■    ,  bi  id    ■  I 

with  no.  1  (Nth.  Ilia;  cm.  BKA.  anfifiaOuK  [Kca.  die.  wp  ] 
(raMr..o<  ILD. 

SHACHU  {n;D{;'[Ba.,  Ginsb.];  some  edd.  KptJ' 
or  (!;3b,  also  n;3p' and  n;?I»i  the  last  form,  f./..  SIlAbl*. 
is  fevoured  by  Sba  ;  npia  lEI,  rtfitt  |A].  Ibui  Bl  o,,,„i, 
and  is  perbaps  to  be  preferred  ;  perhaps  '  1  ah»i  hai  for- 
gotten,' cp  ''Italtf,  Sab.  ^(tain  and  see  Names,  I  31.  tboupili 

Pesh.  readi  R  for  B  or  K),  a  nai 
{^.p.l9ii.fl);  iCh.eiot.    Se 

SHACKLES  (pJ'X).  Jer.  29s6  RV,  R\™a-  CoLLAk 

('/■''.  3). 


1'jQK?'"^.fl 
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SHADDAI 

SHADDAI  ('^e* ;  forrenderings.  see  Names,  g  ii 

B   divine   came  of  disputed   interprelalion,   given 

.   iMi.li.  1  RV"w-   wlierever   El  Skaddai   (EV   'C 

1.  BiWloml  Almighty',  ooo^  in  MT,  and  also  in 

136  Joelli5(EV  Mlmighiy',.' 


SHAHARAIM 

understood  this,  and  c 


erttd  il 


.oh-- 


nt 


,  -..   -. J)(P),G«ii 

10s  Rullil»ii  PkSS.j  (14I  Mil  JobSij  (and  Ihiny  tim« 
beudei).  InthefiBOix  p»wgawidinEiek.l05EI(Go<I)ii 
prdliHl;  nv  ^M  •hould  alio  be  rskI  in  Gcn.Wij  (G«-,  £»., 
DL,  Kau.,  Ball,  witb  Sam.,  P«li.,  Vg.,  and  KxnE  .MSK), 

If  we  examine  these  passages,  we  shall  find  ihat  only 
two  of  them  are  commonly  regarded  by  critics  ap  pre- 
exilic* — vii.,  Gen.4S>s,  and  Nii.244i6  (originally  no 
doubt  w.  4  and  16  were  identical) — and  of  the  remain- 
ing references  all  bul  those  in  Ps.  Bl  i  and  the  four 
prophetic  passages  (where  the  text  is  disputed  ')  may  be 
accounted  for  by  an  arehaising  tendency  in  the  writers ; 
i,g. .  the  author  of  Job  means  to  describe  a  primeval  as 
well  as  a  non-Israelilish  society,  and  takes  the  divine 
name  ne  from  P  (in  its  present  form).  To  ascertain 
the  original  meaning  of  Shaddai  we  must  therefore  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  two  pre-exilic  passages.  In 
Gen,  49is>  w*hich  is  more  certainly  pre-exilic  than  Nil 
24416.  El  Shaddai  (?)  is  evidently  the  God  of  the  bnd 
of  Israel,  viewed  especially  as  the  giver  of  fertility  ;  in 
Nu.24ti6(seei'.  16)  he  is,  in  addition.  [El]  Elyon,  'the 
most  high  God,'  who  compels  a  foreign  soothsayer  to 
bless   Israel,  and  will   make   Israel  victorious  over  its 

suitable  name  in  these  contexts?  We  must  of  course 
remember  thai  the  oracles  of  Balaam  are   Israelilish 

Passing  over   plainly   inadequate  explanations  {see 

Names,  §  117},  we  may  mention  three  as  at  any  rate  not 

3  ThrsB     '">pla'«'l>le ;  it  is  the  third  which  seems 

^i^^^ttll  conneclionwassuggesledbyFrd-Delitisch 
pUlUtions.  (^^^^  ^^^  ^Bj  ^;,^  !adg  =  Iaku.  'to 
be  high'  (see  5  R.  3.%.  Ba  h),  and  SadS.  iaddu, 
'mountain.'  Delitzsch  also  quoted  the  phrase,  Bt/ 
£ade  rain  ('Bel  the  great  rock'),  and  Ilu  ladu'a, 
'God  my  rock.'  In  Prol.  96,  retaining  MTs  point- 
ing, he  suggests  the  meaning  'the  exceedingly  high' 

to  the  divine  litli  Ixdu  rabu  (see  Aa,  HWB  642), 
vi[. ,  ■  great  lord, '  *  is  apparently  more  defensible,  and 
certainly  more  suitable  to  the  biblical  passages.  It 
may  be  possible  that  iadi  in  the  sense  of  '  lord '  (or 

ShSd  (?},  '  Lord,'  Shadi  (?|.  ■  ray  Lord.'  Frd,  Delitisch 
in  Job  renders -ir  'Allherr'  (.\II-lord).  (4)  However, 
it  is  not  less  possible,  with  Nuldeke  and  G.  Hofliiuinn 
(see  Namks,  col,  3335,  n.  a),  to  read  'Tel,  ifdi,  still 
rendering  '  my  Lord ' ;  the  pronoun  would  refer  to  the 
people  worshipping  the  divine  '  Lord' ;  cp  Baali  (Hos. 
2iStiBll.  (t)  Lastly,  it  is  possible  and  (in  conformity 
with  the  present  writers  estimate  of  P's  proper  names 
elsewhere)  even  proliabie.  that  -uf  is  corrupt.    To  restore 


■Thai  -nil  inTho 


the 


lainty  i, 


Bsible  : 


plausible  10  correct  if  <  MT  .S' 
(cp  Gen,  *9is.  "ir  S«  1  -a*).     We  may  suppose  t 
■his  was  originallf  written  by  the  Priestly  \Vriter  '- 
1  9  DmilB  in  Gen.,  Ex.  unlev  tbe  0cnit.  of  the  pers.  pron-  is 
it  iiAot,  Gen.  4H  j^),  &e6i  in  Nu,  24  la 


(Lo., 


inj«l 


k/1, 


npo  Trj  *houW.  in  the  0 
ably  be  >)•»»■  nv3,   '  I 


^^'y^m  i^ 


into  -Uf,  That  in  all  the  passages  where  n 
writer  is  directly  dependent  on  our  I',  is  a  perfectly 
defensible  proposition.  It  is  equally  plausible  to  hold 
that  Ei-'elyon  at  any  rate  in  Gen.  14 19 19  (see  Suuou, 
5  ^[']l  ^t«^  E1-'oU)m  in  Gen.  Sljj  are  corruptions  of 
El'jeiahmeel,  'thcGodof  Jerahmeel.'  Cp  also  El-bethel 
(Gen.  31 13  357),  originally  perhaps  El ■  tubal ;  Tubai, 
(f.i'. )  is  an  ethnic  and  place-name  of  the  Ncgeb. 

'Ttf^DV,  "iHtTiP,  and  "ipmK-  It  is  duubiful,  however,  ivhether 
Ihu  widely  ac«pled  theory  i>  coirecl.     S«  SHUDtuK,   Zum- 

Homm'cK.JffT' 109^) confirmi  these 
by  conipftnnD  the  Babylonbn  noDKi  i 
uuna  (dtmsiy  of  Hunmunihi),  and 
Maiduk-iadQi,  Bdiadita,  Bel-Hairan-ia 
IiKi  fomtr  words  is  theArK  plui.  suffix 
(JenHD  comparts  Old  Bab.  suduiinaX 

SHADES  (O'Kp'^),  see  Dead.  §  3,  and  Rephaim. 

SHADOW  OF  DEATH  (nilpVv :  cki&  e&N&Toy  : 

Hmira  mortis),  or,  as  RV,  '  deep  darkness,'  a  title  of 
Sheol  (?.!'.)  in  the  Book  of  Job  (^.,c.,  lOii/  'the 
land  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.'  «  pNoicpoc  and  fun 
CKOTOYC  MtoNloy:  3SiTi  ''he  Gates  of  the  [city  of 
the]  Shadow  of  Eteath,'  ©  njAtopoi  ftior)-  Prob- 
ably, loo,  passages  like  Job  3;  '21  ij  (cp  ©1  Ps.44i9[ao] 
sbould  also  be  classed  with  these  passages,  and,  by 
probable  correction  of  the  text,  Ps,94ij  US'?  (see 
below).  The  didactic  explanation  'shadow  of  death' 
proceeds  from  a  very  old  but  probaUy  incorrect  tradition. 
It  suits  the  preceding  passages,  however.  Elsewhere 
{e.ff..  Am.  56  [8  ox.ii.  without  eoMTov]  JobSs  Ps,  107 
1014  Is, 9i[3])  'deep  darkness,'  or  rather  'gloom'  is 
perhaps  more  favoured  by  the  context. 

On  the  pointing  nicSi,  or  Ms^,  s«  Batlh,  XB  jssr:  on 
the  iradilionai  reading  WfVj,  NOUl.  CCA  I1S67]  4S« ;  Z.-l  Tiy 
IT  (1897]  ia»  ^  On  the  emendation  nicVs  for  ,TC11  (coo- 
j*clural]y  rendered  'silence')  in  P^t  04  1;  JIS  17,  s«  Cbi.  Pl.(3l 

SHADBACB  (Ipl?' :  celpi.x  [©BAQI'  Theod.]) 
and  llMbMb  (-iltTD ;  wleJiCAX  [6Bgr  Theod.  ]  -cak 
lA]),  names  given  at  Babylon  to  two  of  Daniels  Jewish 
companions,  otherwise  called  HananL-ih  and  Mishael 
(Dan.17  -249  3ii  #).  Very  un- Babylonian-looking 
names.  The  termination  can  hardly  be  Aku.  a  name 
of  the  moor-god  (so  Frd.  Del.  formerly,  but  see  now 
CnA«r  BL  S75  *)■  but  might  be  the  Elamiie  name  Sutrak 
(l.enormant ;  Jensen).  If,  however,  we  admit  that  the 
sloiy  of  Daniel,  like  so  many  others  in  the  OT.  has  been 
altered  by  a  redactor,  and  that  the  scene  of  part  of  it 
at  least  lay  in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel,  we  may  conjecttu-e 
that  Shadrach  is  a  distortion  of  Asshur,  -Meshach  of 
Cusham,  and  for  completeness  let  us  add,  comparing 
Rnb-shakeh  from'Arab-cush,  and  Rab-saris  from'Arab- 
asshur,  Abed-neRO  from  'Arab-negeb — i.i.,  the  Arabia 
ofthcNegeb.     Cp  Nisroch,  t,  k,  c. 

SHAFT,  I.  1\X.  ydrfi.  lit.  'thigh':  nayAoc : 
E11.2531  STij  AV;  Nu.84  'base'  RV.  See  dNQLEsTicn, 
I". 

2.  ni^  irfniA,  nJWfttRftc,  Ex.SSji  S!i}  RV;  'branch- 
AV,  see  Candlestick,  |  3. 

J.  rn-i/^^^Awlls-lSi.    See  WxAroNs,  I  .. 

SHAOE  (HJei,  var.  KVP:  c^o^&  [BKJ  c&r"  W 
Qi.fAi.ib.  [L]l,  iCh.ll34t,  See  Jonathan  (5)  and 
Shammah  (4). 

8HAEASAIH  (Dnnp;  caarhA  [B],  -pn«  [A], 
cewpeiN  [L]),  a  Benjamite  name  (i  Ch.  8B+i.  Either 
a  comiption.  through  Ahishahar,  from  Aher  (so  Marq.,' 
sec  Benjamin,  %  9,  ii.  a,  i)  or,  much  more  probably,  a 
corruption,  equally  with  Ahishahar,  of  Ashhur,  a  name 
which,  modified  as  Asshur,  designates  the  N.  Arabian 
population  of  the  Negeb,     Cp  Shihob.     Shaharaim's 

t  The  present  writer,  however,  believes  that  -vw  a^n  and 
again  lepiaents  Snom-T  '  Jerahmeel' 
44aO 
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SHAU.UM 


home  wsa  in  '  Ihe  lield  [highland}  of  Moab,'  or  ralher 
-  of  Missur '  -.  hii  wives  are  named  Hushim  and  Baara — 
i.i..  Cushim  and  'Arab.  T.  K.  c. 

BHAHAZIMAHinip'VnC',  Kr.,  bui  nOIVnC^.  Ktb., 
whence  RV  8h«lM>HUD>h).  a  place  on  Ihe  border  o( 
Issacbar  toftards  (he  Jordan  —  if  the  [eii  is  correcl 
Ijoih.  ISii:  c&AeiM  KATft  OaAacc&n  [B],  cacei- 
MieK.9.[Al,C*.C61«a[L]:  KiciimalVg.}:  saiima. 


Dillnu 


^V95),     Analogy,  howe 


tmt  Shahazi 
higb  ■  (Go. 


U.11V 


:n  {mm  of  the  followiiic  ivortl  ^ 


:  ciccaAhm  [ADEL]; 
peace-  RV).  Gen. 33.8 


■nc-    No« 

prolably  Ps.T!j  1»6X  OW  "f  tfU  (Pl  78  7  [i^l).  «kI  D'OiO  ol 
C-CT3  (IlMk,  cm.  Bit.y.  O-KW  nmy  ibcrefore  come  from 
c-ril.  ciiber  directly  (n'S).  «  ihrough  ibc  foim  D*OW, 
Similsrly  Bclh-ihcmsh  coiro  from  '  BeibK^uihicn ' :  in  f.  3! 
il  i<  grouped  with  MiEda|.cl  aad  Horcm.  both  of  which  nimel 
cme  fram  *Jna^linnl  (virtually  a  Ityrionyrn  of  'Ciuh').  Old 
Ciuhiic  or  Jerahmeelil*  scftlcnktnta  are  meuiL  t.  K.  C. 

Vg.  ;    Jub.  30  .    'gi 

S.ini.,  Dl^;  'in  peace"  RV).  Geii.33i8.  Aceepliitg 
the  MT  and  AV's  rendering,  we  must  look  for  a  place 
called  Shalera  near  Shechetn,  where  in  fad  Robitison 
found  a  village  called  S3lim,  in  (he  billy  region  to  (he  E. 
of  the  Vale  of  Shechem.  No  such  place,  however,  is 
mentioned  elsewhere,  and  many  prefer  to  render  '  safe 
and  sound'  (Tgg.,  S-tMI.,  Rashi,  Ges.,  Di.,  Del  ;  cp 
Sam. ),  The  truth,  however,  is  quite  different.  It  is 
proliable  (hat  the  geography  of  (he  original  narrative  has 
been  altered  by  (he  redac(or,      Jwe  Sheckem.  2. 

'Came  in  peace'  it  not  naluiat.  Wellhauvn  (C//i>)  )t)), 
RautHch^Socin  {Gfn,  78).  aiHj  Ball  suspect  corruption.  Dip, 
bowe^tr.  il  not  a  plausible  eniendalion  oif  oSp-  T.  K.  C. 

SHALIH,  RV  SbuUm,  Land  of  [U'hxrrn^-  thc 

THC    E&CAHGM    [B],    T.  f-  CWlAeiM    [A],    THC    THC 

r^AAi  THC  noAeiAic  CEr^AeiM  [L]|.  1  S.  B<+.  Ac- 
cording to  Ewald  (//if/.  3 19),  Wellhausen  (TllS  7a). 
Driver,  and  L/ihr,  '  Sha'alim '  should  ralher  be  '  Shaal- 
ablHm'(aDaniieplace).     Tbeaccounlof  Saul'srouteis, 

corruption  either  of  Shalishah  or  of  Shaul  (with  which 
Shl'.m.  [v -p.)  may  also  be  connected  ;  cp  H.  P.  Smith); 
In  (his  case  the  second  clause  ' 


8HAIJ8H&<H)t  LAHD  OF  {T\'^)v  "^  ■  thc  thc 
CEA|I&  [BI.]-  T-  r-  CftAlCC*  [A]),  mentioned  in  (he 
descripdOD  of  the  route  taken  by  Saul,  after  leaving  his 
bonie,  to  (he  'land  of  Zuph'  in  the  hill-country  of 
EphTaim(ib.S4). 
The  lUdK  Shali«h(i(b)  alio  occun  in  (be  compound  place- 

AsHEH^I^.iL^end.     *'"*    ■™  niKio      enamecp 

The  dbtrict  referred  (o  in  i  S.  S*  would  seem  (0  be 
iKit  in  which  the  headquarters  of  Saul's  clan  were 
situated — i.t,,  probably  Beth-gallim  (cp  GaLlim)  or 
Be(h-gilgal.  or  (originally)  Beih-jerahmee!.'  Il  must 
also  have  coniained  the  place  called  Cibeah  of  Saul, 
which  might  probaUy  wilh  equal  accuracy  be  called 
Gitieah  of  ^lalisha.  (he  names  of  Saul  (Shaul)  and 
Shalisha  being  perhaps  connected  (see  Saul,  §  i, 
M  E  PHI  BOSH  ETH).  If,  therefore,  '  Gibeah  of  Saul'  is 
rightly  identified  with  Tell  el-FQl,  3|  m.  N.  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  know  ibe  situation  of  the  Land  of  Shalisha. 
The  KeDKiaphy  of  1  a,  f  4  tau  caiiMd  much  perpleiity.    The 

final  tUuie  relWring  to  'I-o;  flK  (RV, '  tbe  land  of  (he  Ben- 
7  5. 30 1.    Id  both  passage!  *j-o<  is  very  probably  a  corruptioD  of 


^al  Ihe  wh< 

raeel).  bu'l  <h 
Sbalitha  (j.<. 


t  0"  Beih-Smb- 


aul),  b 


^J«h.i^ 


view,  Kc  Marq.  Fiuui.  tf,  n.  1- 

BaaL-shalisha  (2  K.  443)  has  been  considered  else- 
where, and  the  identification  mentioned  will  still  perhaps 
be  the  most  plausible  one.  even  if  we  explain  (he 
second  part  of  the  name  and  also  the  'Gilgal'  in  a  K. 
4j8'  on  the  analogy  of  the  'Gilgai'  and  'Gallim' 
disclosed  10  us  In  j  S.  84/  ITij  18  jj,  and  (he 
■Shalisha'  ol  iS.94.  We  may  also  provisionally 
hold    (hat   Shalisha  is  a  less  correct  form  than  Shaul 

(cpSAL'L,  §1).  T.  K.C. 

SHALLECHETH.  GATE  OF  (Tip^p*),  apparently 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple,  i  Ch.26i6t.  See 
HosAK  ii.  That  it  is  a  synonym  for  the  '  dung- 
gate'  (cp  RV"M[),  is  very  unlikely.  Cp.  however. 
Thenius  on  a  Ki.  26 16. 

SEALLUK  (DlW.  ei(her  from  a  clan-name  akin  to 
Isbmael,  or  =  ' retribution  [of  God].'  cp  §56  and  see 
Meshullah  ;  analogous  are  iTp7tr'>  i^,'9(V^i  ^^^ 
Ph.  ^.  D^na,  dScM".  Palm.  KD^r'tcAAMHc] 
and  icfec,  (he  Nab.  ID^E'  and  Sab  D?0,  etc..  cp 
Betger  in  liei:  iAayriol.  tt  liArcUul.  1695,  p.  75  ; 
CeMOtM  [BAL]), 

1.  Sob  of  Jabesh  (EV),  or  rather  'a  Jabeshile '  (see 
Ginath).  who  killed  Zechariah  b.  Jeroboam,  thc  last  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  in  Ibleam  \_q.v.\  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  Israel.  After  one  month's  reign  he  was  killed 
by  Menahem  (aK.lSio-isi  ircXXiifi  [L]).  M'Curdy 
(^/>.l/l3v)^«esareferenceioihis  in  the  statement  of 
Zech.  11  8  that  Yahwi  •  eu(  ofT  the  three  shepherds  in  one 
month.'  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  jus(ify  this  (heory 
(which  is  thai  of  Hitzig  and  Ewald)  in  all  points  from 
the  Hebrew  records,  and  the  view  that  Zech,  B-11  is  pre- 
exilic  is  unsatisfactory  (see  Zechariah  [Book),  %  5). 


liough(  il 


s  bold  d 


Hos.  10 14  (see  Bf.th-a 

..  b.  Tekoa  (MT  TlKV^H,  ii.v.\  i.l..  a  Tekrale,  'keeper  of 
Hu1dab(iK.ki4tnAAw|BL|3Cb.M:i  nAA-i^'okLl};  see 

i  b.Sismai.  a  descendant  of  SheshanCiCh.lio/lnApLlHi^ 
[BALI).  Killel  {SBOT  aJ  &c.)  iUustrate,  the  comWralion  aC 
UTO)  and  mW  b>-  (™r,t««)  .DEfBl  13  oWSlTS  in  a  Ph.  inscrip. 
lion  from  Lamu  LapelhusCC/.flg;}:  bulcp  Sisiiai. 

4.  b.  Jo»iataU«.^ii.  ir>U<|^,  iCh.aijffaAlAlovi.  [BAD, 
generally  known  as  Jkhoahai  Ij.i..]. 

J.  b-Shaul,  ofSiHEOTid  9),  iCh.4is(niA<|.  [BAl  creU«> 
[L];W/»«[V,.l). 

6.  b.  Zadok.  In  Ibe  Reitealogicol  liu  <:nnn«-t;n-  Rloc.  with 


raAovM  1B1)= 
linunuliveV)= 
i>  Neh.  11  11 

1(1  6),  lCh^il3"{ir^luwwp[Bl.  «AA<|M  [LIX 
II  s  ano  nis  nroiner  are  called  '  the  s(in<  of  Bilhah'  (the  molher  of 
Nophtali  and  Dan);  posiiibly  wme  of  these  were  Daniles  (see 
Be.  Chn~.  ad  lx.\    According  to  L  0ciA<uvk  (for  Bilhah)was 

Shilleh  a  (Gen.  *8n,  <n>J.<»,  aiSr  S.-im.  Nu.  M40,  □I'jp  Sam. 
ff>AAi|  [Bl,  nAA^i  [AF]  nt'^lAnK  11-1).  whence  the  &mily  of  ibe 
Shilleniites  (Nu.  /«■.  cil.  tjWn,  ■Ol^e^  Sam.  i  mXAiml.li 
[BAFL]). 

8.  Tbe  b'ne  Shallun  were  une  of  the  six  groups  of  Ihe 
'children  of  ihe  doorkeepers ' (Em  ^ 41  nAiniH  (Bl^eh.T4j, 
mkaay.  [B«D  in  t  Esd.SaSALlM  (mAsvii  [A|  (B  am.\t.     Of 


1  On  e's  reading,  see  RACHtr.'s  Sepii.cHBE. 
1  At  Ihe  venioni  show  (here  and  in  nos.  4  and  10),  oV^  ai 
I;??  are  very  closely  rebied,  cpMi.snuLtJ.woTH  (1). 
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SHALLUN 

keepeiti'inEi:ia34i  Nch.T4jjhou1d  probably  be 'Auhurilei,' 

"%'  Sha'll™  IheKo^il'e  (I  cL  a  1%  <rca.>fu«>  [BJ.  i»A-ii'  [AJ), 
tee  Me.shelf.huh. 

10.  AnEphrain.il«(.a..28i.«W™.tBA[-«i.lL)>. 

11.  A  di»i-k«per  tor  AHhurilc! Cht.),  Em  lOzt  (yiUiM 
(B1,™.AA..^  |«|,  nUiDi  lAI.  «.  [L))=.E4d.l'.s  Sallumus 

miAowiBt  IB'^'A],  -fi»  rh«'c'l).     From  the  fact  thai  TtlMn 
(cp  T.I nuin)  occurs  mloiiE.ldc  his  MUM,  il  ii  pcobablt  Ibat  he  ii 

Ti.  One  ot  thr  b.  Bmni,  Etrali>4>  (r^dvm  [BhD'Sauatus 
I  Exl. «  34  (irofianK  [  BA]), 
ij.  b.  HAi.i.oHESH(^^SnXwMc>f[beiep>iRnorth«<nllil 


Wl« 


mA(AJw^  [BA|,  HAwf.  iKl). 

The  faiher  of  Hinameel  and  uncle  <-#i)  of  Jeremiah  U<t- 

I  J,  roABM  IBAQI,  sn^ur  (k-I,  */*M.  .i^m  IQUW-D. 


..„  «l«4S|,niB^|BAQl,  «A-^ 
Ik')  ™  IW'D. 

SHALLUH  (P^P),  b,  Col-hozeh  if.v. ).  niler  of  the 
dislrict  of  Mizpah,  who  repaired  the  founlain-gale  and 
pan  of  ihe  pool  of  Shiloah  (Neh.Sis:  ©f*'  om.. 
eMwMN  [L])- 

SHALHAI    (AV   in    Neh.74BaE:ra   2tti ;    'D^I? 

I-Saimai  in  RV]  in  Neh.  wilh  no  varr.  [««pl  cnuui  (k> 
acaimt  .tiAomii  OS),  mV  <AX  nAifin  (L)|,  and  in  Em,  Hr. 
IBa.  1  [Ik  luaal  l«i  beiog  -Q^,  qi  «*<u4i|i  (AL)| ;  '>pF  id 
Eiia,  Kl.  [Ba. ;  Ihe  usual  teil  being  '^B^  '^  Shamlm  (RV), 
ffOfuv  (am,  on))'  in  the  phmu  'ihe  children  of  Saloiai,'  a 
bmily  of  ilTe  Nethinim  (>ee  EiRA  ii..  |  IS  hX      The  nana 

JS^n.'sSB*°7iS«^"(1lAJ,  »ii..|!L|).'°CpSH^MwL 
SHAUUN  (Hos.  10m).     See  Bkth-abbeu 
BHALMAKEBEBCII^JP^;  c&mcnn&Cap,  CAAd,- 

MftN&CC&p  [B]  ;  C4AMftN4C4p  [A],  CAM&MACC&P 
[A"'^,  in   a  K.  189];    caXm&nACC&P  [L]  1    in  Tob. 

'it'3'5/.  EnameMar.  eNEMecc&poc.  -ap  [B!<A]i 

in  4  Rsd.  134°  SalmanasaK.  Salmaaasiar).  named 
as  king  of  Assyria  in  a  K.  173-6  1*^9-11.  is  obvious!)' 
the  king  who  succeeded  Tiglalh-pileser  and  preeedcd 
Sargon.  Hence  he  musl  be  identified  with  Sulmflnu- 
aiixrid  IV.,  successor  and  possihly  son  of  Tiglaih- 
pilcser  III.  He  was  king  of  Assyria,  737-731  B,c.  He 
seems  to  have  left  no  monuments,  probably  because 
his  reign  was  so  short  He  was  succeeded  by  &u-gon  H., 
who  appears  10  have  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Very 
little  is  known  of  him.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle. 
KB  2176,  narrates  that  'be  sat  on  the  throne,  95th 
of  'lebitu  [7=7  B.C.],  The  dty  Samara'in  (or 
fabHTa'in)  he  destroyed  (cp  Samaritans,  §  3). 
In  his  lifth  year  Sulmanu-asarid,  in  T'beiu.  met  his 
fale.  Kive  years  had  Sulmanu-aiarid  reigned  in  Assyria. ' 
The  etisting  copies  of  Ihe  eponym  canons  give  (he 
names  of  the  eponyms  for  the  live  years  of  his  reign, 
and  the  additional  information  that  in  ihe  lirsl  iwo 
years  there  was  no  military  eipedilion,  bul  that  there 
was  one  in  each  of  Ihe  years  725-733  B.C.  Un- 
fortunately the  objective  of  these  expeditions  b  not 
known.  Some  of  the  standard  lion  weighls  found  at 
Kalah  bear  (his  king's  name.  KBi-af.  A  boundary 
sione  inscription,  published  by  Peiser  {KtiHnichrifttUhe 
AclnslUikc,  Tff.\.  refers  to  private  transactions  in  Ihe 
second  year  of  this  reign,  at  DOr-ili,  which  town  was 
Ihen  under  his  rule.  For  another  private  transaction  of 
this  reign,  in  or  near  Nineveh  (?),  see  A'S  4  loB.  Saigon, 
in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  accuses  Shatmaneser  of  forcibly 
dispossessing  (he  old  c-ipital  .ASiur  of  tu  ancient  rights 
and  immunities  (see  Wi.  AOP\iaiff.).  It  seems 
certain  also  (hat.  before  he  came  to  ihe  throne,  his 
father  (?)  Tiglath-pilcser  had  placed  him  as  his  lieutenant 
over  ihe  city  and  disirict  of  Smirra.  conquered  in  738 
B.C  (see  Wi.  AOF  2^).  That  he  actually  look 
Samaria  is  rendered  doubtful  by  Sargon'i  claim  10  have 
done  so,  see  Samaritans,  %  3.  See  HOSEA  for  his 
relations  with  that  monarch. 

The  Rhalnun  of  Hw.  10 14  hu  been  IdentiAed  Ic.g 
liy   WcUhaiuen,    who    reEudt  r,    10    u   n    inlerpoUuion) 
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with  Shalminew  IV, ;  sgainH  Ihit  tee  Beth-aibii,,  and  Crit. 
Bay  c.  tL  w.  J. 

BHAMA  (im?!;  cftMaBft  [BK],  c4Mm*[AL]),  b. 
Hoihan  the  Aroerite,  one  of  David's  heroes  ( i  Ch.  II44I, 
Cp  Klishama— I.e.,  probably  ishmael  (Cbe.).  His 
brother  is  Jeiel— 1.<,,  Jerahmeel  [Che.]  (see  Jeiel,  aj. 

SHAHABIAH    (nn^C',    3Ch.ll.9).      See    Shk- 

BHAMBLES  (Old  Eng.  icamel.  from  the  late  Lat. 
scamillum,  a  small  bench),  though  now  generally  lued 
in  the  sense  of  a  slaughter-house,  formerly  signilied  a 
bench  or  stall  on  which  goods,  and  particularly  meat, 
were  eiposed  (or  sale,  and  then  a  meal  or  flesh-market 
(■pcoiniXior).  In  this  sense  shambles  is  used  in 
our  later  l^glish  versions  to  render  /uiuXXor  1 1  Cor. 
10.;),  ihe  Ut-  mactllum?  or  provision -market,  for 
which  eairlier  translators  have  'market'  (Tind-ilo)  or 
'  fleshe  market '  (Coverdale  and  others).  '  Shambles '  hrsl 
appears  in  the  Rheinis  version  of  1583.  The  Koman 
colonists  who  founded  Ihe  Corinth  of  Paul's  day  (see 
Corinth)  in  all  probability  brought  the  name  with 
them.'  The  salesmen  were  named  maciUarii  and  dealt 
not  only  in  the  Hesh  of  domeslic  animals  but  also  in 
venison  and  other  game,  as  well  as  In  Ihe  i.irious 
secondary  articles  of  diet  classed  by  the  ancients  under 
(he  head  of  ji^w.  obmnia  (references  in  Marq.  Das 
Privalltift  d.  mma;  450  [1879]). 

Dio  Caidut  defines  t»  u^iAAur  as  -rtir  k-rnfAr  nv  hAtir 
(«]  ■».     lnAIben>lhep^<>vl^ion-^la^kel(&«<>nAZa)1rudi^'K!ed 

»are,  offered  for  tale,  ut  rt  i^,  n<  rtr  alrw,  etc,  <Po047 

In  iCor.  lOis  Ihe  Corinthian  Christians  are  advised 
to  purchase  wha(ever  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  provision- 
market  of  the  diy,  asking  no  question  on  Ihe  score  of 
conscience,  '  for  the  earth  is  ihe  Lord's  and  the  fulness 


RV  Shewed  (TJ^).  b.  Elpaal  (^.u.j, 
in  a  genealogy  of  BENjAMtN  {^.v.,  §9,  ii.  8),  1  Ch.  811 ; 
perhaiis  same  .is  Ishmerai  in  v,  tS,  nmJQk  II  mj.  |  1. 
Recent  editions  (B^.  Ginsb. )  read -dp,  ii  preference  to 
-tse  (linal  d.  noi  final  r) ;  the  latter,  however,  is  followed 
by  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles,  Pesh.  and  O  {«tiI"IP  [B], 
■reM/".  [AJ.  ™,«.<i,\  [L]), 

SHAME,  SHAMBFOL  THIVO  (H^rt),  Has.9io 
Jer.3i4  ll'J-     S™iD0L,§3. 

SBAHEB  (Tl?f?).  1  Ch.  7}*.  AV  Siiemer  (3  and  3}. 

SHAMOAB  (-i|aB= ;  cam^TAP  ]fi\  CdkAAe-  [L,  and 
BA  in  Judg.  56] ;  Jos.  cAAfApoc,  CAMAfAPoc  :  •"> 
1  T  ii  It  '■^^  addition  in  some  MSS  of  6  after 
1.  jnos-aji.  Judg  igj,  see  Moore,  'Judges,'  SHOT 
[Heb.  ],  59)-  An  early  Israelitish  hero.  Judg.  831  56  ; 
or,  as  others  thiak.  a  foreign  oppressor  of  Israel  or  of 
some  part  ^if  Israel  whom  theuriierof  Judg.  S31,  through 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  .illusion  in  Judg.  56.  mistook 
for  a  palrlotic  warrior.  The  notice  in  Judg.331.  how- 
ever, is.  according  to  Ihe  most  recent  commcntniors.  a 
very  late  insertion,  later  not  only  than  Ihe  deuteronomistlc 
elements  in  Judges,  bul  also  ihan  the  editor  to  whom  (he 
chronological  system  of  Judges  in  its  present  form  is  due. 
It  stands  altogether  outside  that  system,  and  is  evidently 
unknown  to  the  author  of  Judg.  4 1,  «hich  connects  (he 
oppression  of  Jabin  wilh  the  death  of  Ehud.  The  author 
of  the  notice  was  poorly  provided  with  suitable  details 
for  a  fictitious  story  ;  be  lakes  a  hint  (il  may  perhaps  be 
held)  Irom  Judg.l5i4/,  where  a  similar  exploit  ii 
<  [For  other  references  tee  Lehmann, 'Menander  a.  jDHphai 
Bh.  Salmanassar  IV,  ot.  L,'  BtitrSgi  or  AlUH  GtickkliU, 
1<JS-140('9«).| 
1  Maa/lum  wu  also  adopud  into  the  Hebrew  0'  Ibe  Talmud 
I'VpD.  f^^rtO,  etc  (see  Ihe  tod- 


"r,-js::;^.!i 


of  Ron 


is  Snuth's  DUt. 
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SHAMOAE 

auigned  lo  Samson,'  V\'hcnwe  consider  thai  the  legend 
^lA.23lt/.)  of  Shanimah  ben  Agee,  one  of  Daiids 
heroes,  iu^  also  been  influenced  by  the  SamBOn.sioty, 
such  hcense  would  not  be  surprising,  Nole  also  thai 
all  these  names  begin  with  sv  ('A-m).  The  chief  object 
of  the  inwrtion  of  Judg.Sji  would  be  lo  eiplaio  the 
obscure  phrase  '  in  the  days  of  Shamgar  ben  Anaih '  in 
Judg.56, 
This  cHiicaJ  theory  can  only  be  ri^bl  in  pari,'    Ceilainly 

vcmuTed  on  na  account  of  'SbaiD^r's'  eAplolIi.    Unlets  our 

t^«  uiffc*ed  b^h  by  coTTUpuon  and  by  editorial  manipulation. 
On  theanaiosy  of  BunilarlycorTupE  pauagu,  we  have  to  rcslort 

the  Peii&lni  (lihrnaeliles,  JetahineeTlleij ;  he  alio' delivered 
liraeL'  The  corrector  or  the  MS  evidtntly  felt  that  'Peliitim' 
occurred  too  early ;  lie  wrotein  IbetaarBlD 'ishmaelites/ 'Jen^- 
ineellt«,'aial(ernativecormlianirot;i'elihim.'    'lihmadiln' 

form  nobably  closed  with  the  wotdi, 'and  the  land  had  tcH 
from  the  I^hmaeiiiH,'  ju<i  u  ihe  nuniivs  of  Jabin  or  SiKn 

Butwho  was  the  true  'Shamgai'  (Judg.  66)?     Moore 

(/ii4^H.  106)  and  Marquarl  i,Pund.  3)  have  suggested 

•  Jii.1»  lA  "^'  ''*  ""'  'i^™  '™"  "  "'"'■*  •*'"*■ 
B.  *Tiaf.aa.  g^ng^j^  ^^  ,f,j  ^^^^  ^  „  (Hiltite)  king 

of  Carcbemish  in  the  time  of  Aiur-nasir-pal  and  Shal- 

ntaaeseir  II,     Moore  also  refers,  in  illustration  of 'Siseta,' 

[o  ibe  numerous  Hitlile  names  in  -sira  (e,g..  Hl.lsita. 

WMM  As.  k.  Eur.  333).  whilst  Marquarl  compares  the 

name  Pi-siri\/\,  borne  by  the  last  king  oT  Carchemish 

(cp  Del  Par.  270),  and  Ball'  refers  (for  'ben  Analh') 

lo  Bur-itnali.  the  name  of  the  king  of  Yasbuk  whom 

bhalmanesa  II.  mentions  as  an  ally  i>f  Sangara  (KB 

Iim;   cp   IsHBAK).      The  song,   however,   is  so  often 

corrupt  that  the  question  of  the  names  Shamgar  and 

Ihorough  critical  revision  of  the  leii  of  Judg.  5.  The 
main  historical  result  of  such  a  revision  appears  lo  the 
preseni  writer  10  be  thai  the  foes  by  whom  the  Israelites 
werv  oppressed  were  N.  Arabians,  variously  called  ]aiA\- 
meeliles,  Ishmaeliies.  Ciishilej,  Asshurites,  and  Kenii- 
liles,  and  that  v.  6  should  run  thus  : 

In  the  daya  of  Cu^uiu  and  Isbmael, 

Satcv  and  Shsrt.  and  the  scribe  himself  corrected  his 
error.*  while  ■rc'D  >s  a  corruption  of  ihe  eihnic  name 
■ByH,  '  Asshur,'  a  collalerni  form  of  which  was  probably 
■BTi,  'Geshur' (seeGESKUR.  2).  Now  perhaps  we  can 
see  how  'Jabin'  and  '  Sisera'  both  appear  in  Ihe  slor?, 
'  Jabin '  (©',  twice  J.-imin)  is  one  of  the  corruptions  of 
■  Jcrahmecl.'  so  Ihal  the  king  of  Kenaz  (tjp.  not  [jna). 
whose  capital  was  Kadesh[-barnea].  might  equally  well 
be  called  'Jerahmeel'  and  'Asshur.'  That  'Sisera' 
icpresenu  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic  name  may  also  be  pte- 
tumed  from  iu  occurrence  in  Ihe  list  of  the  famibes  of 

■  Moore  poiau  out  I.SBOT,  Lc.)  that  in  wnie  fonni  of  S  tbe 
notice  of  Sbamvar  stands  after  the  story  of  Samson,  and  con. 
jeitures  Ihal  thii  was  the  original  place  of  the  brief  account. 


uflkient  parallels  for  these  and  the  preced- 
p  frequently  springs  out  of  ^»ycr',  and 

\%  oui  of  TiSo  (cp  BX  and  out  of  the  lix 
aunoT«  nen.  vno  nave  always  (ued  the  credulity  of  the  com. 
Dwnlarots'  (Moorel  cp  Wade,  Old  Tat.  Hituty,  193,  n.  1), 

*  SmilET^'jl*.  i.P.  'Ishhik.'  'Bur'  may  ha«  been  taken 
by  (be  scribe  to  be  v^  ('son');  cp  the  readitig  proposed  in 
coL  ifi),  n.  I. 


inded.    Bui  > 
I  cupelled  by  tb 


SHAMMOTH 

the   Nethinim   (sElhanim,    -men  of    Eihan'— a   N. 
Arabian  region).      See  Sisera,  and  Ciil..  Bli. 
Cp  G.  F.  Moore,  A«iy<.  .ojy:,  m»/,  and  ■Rhan.|«r,and 

SHAMHUTH  {nl.nipb),  i  Ch.27s;  in  3  S,  S3>j 
Shammak  (5), 

SHAHIB  (TDt^}.  I.  a  city  in  the  highlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  1648;  ciMfiip  [H],  ci<J)e.p  £Al-]).  It 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  Umnt  Honntah.  aooo  ft, 
above  sea  level,  a  m.  N.  from  'Anub  (cp  t:  jo)  and  5  hrs. 
SW.  from  Hebron.  So  Gufrin,  tondci.  Buhl.  But 
note  tra^ip  of  fl*^, 

a.  A  place  in  Ml.  Ephraim,  ihe  seal  of  the  clan  of 
Tola,  in  Issachar,  see  Issach.\k,  %  7  (Judg.  lOi/  : 
aantip  {BJ,  aaiia.fMta  [AI.J).'  A  site  to  Ihe  extreme 
N.  of  the  hill-counlry  seems  possible  (Moore*.  But  see 
Tola,  where  il  is  suggesled  that  wo  should  transfer  llie 

Shimron  (^.i'. )  is  bolh  a  name  of  Issachar.  and,  accord- 
ing lo  the  present  writers  theory  of  Josh,  II i  and 
Am.  39.  etc.,  the  Negeb,  T,  K.  C. 

SHAHIB  (l-C^,  Kib.  -tta^).  b.   Uziiel.  a  Levlie 

(lCh2)a4:    CftMHp[BA].  CCMMHPtL]), 

8HAMLAI  (r^P.  Kl.  ;  'P^C-,  Kr.  ;  CAMAiN  [B]. 
CeAiMte])  [AL]),  Ezra  246  =  Neh.  648,  SaLMai. 


(tKiy^.   b.   Zophah.   i 
AsHER(?.t'..84.ii,).  iCh.73j(ceMfMl4lBL],  cawMA 
[A}). 

>'FAH1fAH  (ni^t^,  g  51 ;  abbrev.  from  Shemaiah), 
I,  S^iofReuelb.  Esau,  and  a  '  duke '  or  '  clan '  0)  of  Edoni ; 
Gen.  S9 13  17  1  Ch.  ]  37  <n,.i  [B.^DKL],  but  .  Cb.  1 37  «>mu 
(A],  <r<vM>  Lt,andGen.Mi7ir<>^cu(Z?J),    See  Edoii,  |  4. 

,.  Son  of  J.™  (see  David.  I  ta.  n.):  (.  S,  \«g.  »»-  IB], 
MMMlAJ,  oMHulLDibui  iCh.  213  HV  (AV  Shiuiia),  2D7 
SHiMBA<»irpc):iS.l»3inwMlBAL);iS.an..l^r.SHiHEAH 

Onyor);  a.  Kib.  and  RV  Skimki,  'iiijfei.  «(«..)Ba)m/m« 

ILBI    His.on.-er.JoHADA«andJo«ATitAN|,.t.l.    Seeno.5, 


■i  ty.T'.l. 


../: 


._ „  --_„.«  lA],  c,w«  ILB,  a  Har ,, 

rrhaps  an  Aiichite  Itf.i'-l,  for  ©»**  calls  him  b  apovx^ft.  ©I- 
U.V,.     Tha  exploit  attributed  to  bim  In  aS.^nllh  slighl 
vanalibnt,  .-udsTHd  in  I  Ch.  11 1]/ to  Elearnr,  another  of  David's 

identifyiM'bim-ithSblmXw^fSaO  K.H.sRV:  kVf.i.ah, 
6).    Hehadawnnamedjonarhan.    SeeJoNAT«A«(benShageS 

se^aljo  jfmvf HATCsliage),  whT^ean  in  1 S."^"  oi.^ 
of  DaviiTs  ihiri)-,  and  as  a  distinct  person  both  from  ^h.-imniab 

the  SL'rodtte  a1^1>^e™'David's  tMrly.'^^Uy  U>™ 'ideml^ 

lodxas  Sr  of  }..^'th"«  ('CfsCge  T  W."i  '"  "  ^' 

5.  the  HaV'^dite  [9.v.\,  anoltier  of  David-  thirty  (iS.  ia  :>  ; 
B«B-|Bl,<f,w».|AI,  B<«i««[Ll).  In  iCh,ll.7  lilt  nam. 
b  SiiAHMOTH  (n^:  <nmw«(6K].  muie  |A|,  a^iL^\l.]\  the 
Hamrite  (-nhiq,  i  nj.  |Bh].  »alt  [A|,  tpap,  (LI) :  and  in  t  Ch. 
2J<SH*MHuTH'(ninpP:  i™»»,8  (BJ,  iw^-SIALDihe  'Izrah- 
ile,'   »hich,  according   to   Marqu-iit   {J-und.  19),  stands  (or 

Zenhita'-.seeZKRAHOX 
8HAHKAI  (>Qr,  S  S^  :  <=P  Shekaiah). 

1.  A  Jerahmeelite;  .Cb,SM«  (»««.  [B];  axt.<ra«.«  for 
'  brother  of  Sbammii,'  f.  ;i  m.  ntif^iw  |A| ;  oow-cu  lA] 
■.M«.  [Ml.     See  JE.AM»FF>..  f  ,. 

I.  'Son'ofREKEH  (;,B.)b.  Hebron, and'falher' of  Maon, 
[aU%1)!       '-""■'        S+t  -  "f^l    '=''ionce     ,,w.. 

3.  Sun  of  Meked  fv.p.l  of  ludah.  by  his  'Ftn-p<'an'  (more 
probably  'Mbriie')  wife;  t  Ch. 4  17^  (ir>M»  ( B|,  «f^iu  lAl, 
<"■(■'  11-1>- 

SHAMKOTH  (n^t3^).  I  Ch.  ni7  =  aS.23>s,SHAH- 

MAH  (5). 

1  The   Gntra 
bill  can  baldly  i 


SHAMMUA 

SHAmnTA  ilptX'.  perhaps  '  heard,'  %  56.  but  cp  1 
SHEMAtAH.  which  might  be  an  expanded  dun  name). 

I.  A  chief  aC  Riubeh.  |  13,  •"•^■-  Nu.lS,  (ra^oin;^  [BJ,  I 
■RwoXiijA,  1A|,  inuuiw  (Fl,  9(i>^iii*  [i-D.  I 

>.  Son  of  bavir(iCh.l44);  Me  SHIiieA  (1).  In  iS.Sm  I 
Sha«muak<AV)-  , 

_  J.  ALevite:  Nfh.lli7(m*«vW.lBK-Al.  lo^owlKcafJ), 

"'       """""  n,  jMhlu's  succBsgr : 

nf.U«».o,..(LD.  I 

SH&H&HEBAI  rypiy^.  icmacapia  [B].  c«,mc.  I 

[A],   c&uf&IA  [L]),   b.   JehohaM  in  a  genealogy  of   | 

Benjamin  (?.»,,  §9.  Li.  j9)  (i  Ch.SiStl.     Should  ihe  | 

name   be   Shimshai   ii.v,)?    Shehariah   (cp  Shibor,  , 

Ashhur)  follows.  T.  K.  C.  I 

SHAFEAK  {0^;   c&G&t  [B],   c&<^&m  [A],   -n 

[L]).  a  Gadile,  i  Cb.  6  nt-      Perhaps  originally  a  name  ( 
of  the  Negeb  (where  Gad  once  dwell) ;  see  ShaPHAT, 

SIPHMOTH  (Che.).  1 

SHAPHAN(;ElS^,dlber  an  animal  name,  or  the  name  1 
of  a  district,  borne  originally  by  a  clan  and  subsequently 

by  individuab  [see  below)  ;  c&iti&N  [BAL].  bui  in  2  K.  I 

aa  ca<l)il>ikN  IBA]|,  b.  Aialiah  b.  Meshnllam,  a  scribe,  | 
temp,  josiah,  who  was  sent  to  lake  an  account  of  Ihe 

expenses  for  the  repair  of  the  lemple  ( 3  K.  22  3  ^  ;  t'.  3  I 

cftM^^N  [A].  V.   u  c&4>il>&e  [B]  =  »  Ch.34ai=;  j 

f.    IS*    &Ca0    [A]).       It   was    on    this   occasion    (ihe 
eighteenth  year  ol  Jonah's  reign)   that   Hilkiah    Ihe   J 
priest  gave  him  the  newly-discovered  '  book  of  the  law '   | 
which  he  read  before  the  king ;    see  Josiah,    and   cp 
Deuteronomy,   g   a   end.      Shaphan   was   probably   j 
1  after  displaced 


SHAPHAT 

He  grant?  that  in  the  lale  regal  period  supem 
R  whi^  were  oiif^inally  derived  from  totemism  m 


especially  m  t 


al  ^Dtr  Tc 


ben  shaphan '  meant  ^Vahwi 


tf  th«  Inconsistency  of  «ipp 
f  LIS  iDeidben  by  [he  name 


others  by  names  u 

Yah  or  yahwt,  bui  c*cp  CKpitij  a  imc  mum  iA^iH.cptjuii   u^   ^im 

nature  of  the  Deity,  they  appcLU-  to  have  no  saliafaclory  cxpUnii- 

three  names  Shaphan,  Achbor,  HuldahTin  caiineclion  with  a 
thorough  latual  revision  of  other  parti  of  the  OT.  The  result 
is  (d)  that  not  only  the  history  Uit  also  the  Bcogtaphical  and 
personal  nanws  of  the  OT  are  found  10  be  oionumenis  of  long- 

Jerahmeelile  element  in  the  population  cJ  Palestine,  especially 
in  the  S. ,  and  at  the  close  ol^tbe  regal  period  (and  aftervudt) 
the  side  of  N.  Arabia  was  so  B?ea« 


N.  , 


a()er.36nj.      Then 


kept  distinct  from  Shaphan  the  lather  of 
Ahikam  (a  K.22ii.  cp  ;er.26  [S  33]  14).  who,  in  turn, 
was  the  father  of  the  well-known  Gedaliah  [^.f.]  {a  K. 
25"  Jer.a9[ia]i4  40[47]s  ['*-  9"  BKAQ  om.], 
41  [48]  a  [iraipar  {<?"i-.  BKAom.)],  43  [601  6  (BKAQ 
om. )]).  also  of  a  prominent  personage  called  ElaSAH. 
mentioned  logelher  with  Gemariahb.  Hilkiah  (Jer.SSj). 
and  possibly  of  the  Jaazaniah  [j.f.J  memioned  in 
Eiek.  8ti  (but  see  Kraetzschmar,  oji  inc.). 

'    ■'  ;e  for  the  bistoiy  of 


<*)  What  EiekKl  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  ehambet  in  Ihe  tem^ 

house  of  lihmael'  {^H?^'  d'J  f>pP"S»  n'3^  runi);i  the 
material  on  which  the  i^trenl  theories  u  to  the  cult  of  Ibe 
worshippcis  are  based  is  sitnply  due  to  a  lale  editor,  xvho  had 
perforce  to  make  some  sense  of  a  corruptly  iransmitted  teat, 
'Ishmael,'  '  Jerahmeel,'  and  'Mifrim'Ccp  Eiek.307.;^,  'SlSj 
Ii-np,  ■theidolsofMi^cim.'noi  l::^^  'j, '  the  idols  of  Eg^-pi > 
CIS  who  thus  pnlanetl  the  temple  of  Vahwt  were 


VJ^t. 


It  their  ' 


also  underlies  the  Kechabiie  nai 


.he  Jerahme 


[pansionof  Arani,  which 
.  .  ^  aEanUh  ■  tjer.  M  3),  and 
Azaniah'  (Neh.  IO9,  cp  Kzra 
tive;  Ihe  initial  •  may  be 
a  place-name  (cp  p«,  pp, 


•  namd  ■  tih-.r.li-.n'  /,n  <   1h 


,i2irs 


family  idola 


s"^;R".^ih 

licharetheohieciof 
quadru»ds  ft.  10]. 


food.     That  such  prohibitions  are  associated  with  the  totem 

rem  of  animal'worship  is  well  known-  ■  .  -  Thus  in  the  fact 
Ihe  anifuals  wonhti^ied  were  umcieam,  in  Ihe  Levitical  sense, 
we  gain  an  additional  argument  thai  the  worship  was  of  the  totem 
type.  And  Anally,  to  clinch  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that 
among;  the  wotshippers  Ezekiel  recognised  Jaazaniah  the  son  of 
Shaphan — that  is,  of  ihe  rock  badger,  which  »  one  of  the  unclean 
quadrupeds  (1)i.Ht  Ley.llj),  and  must  therefore  have  been 

tkeipktvt,  or,  as  ihe  Arabs  Call  him.  the  ^vatr^  is  certified  hy  a 
quite  independent  piece  of  leslimony.    The  Arabs  of  the  Sinai 

they  call  '^man's  brother,"  and  suppose  to  be  a  human  being 
Iranaformed.  Were  a  man  to  break  Aiis  rule  he  could  never  looE 
on  his  father  and  mother  again  (Palmer,  Dttirl  c/  Ikt  Exodut, 
iflg),-  To  this  C.  B.  Gray  (.HPN  103^;)  replies  that  even  if 
with  W.  R.  Smith  we  see  in  the  Shaptiin  of  E«k.  the  name  of 
a  still  eahtinjF  tolem  cUin,  this  only  explains  Ihe  clan-name 
Shaphan,  and  leaves  personal  names  c^the  same  period— Huldah 
f««io.1V  trhhn.  I,.,n.,>.1  .njl  Shaphan  itsel''"  ^C  w,  „.. 
Evidence  of  li 


personal,  a 


^"fUre<*  ' 


tanly 


«  of  which  is  trtbal,  does  not  I 

_ ....      ere  then  in  exislence.    On  Ihe 

band,  Eak.  8 1 1  leitlHei  10  the  warship  ofunclean  anima' 

■his  period ;  and  in  ihii  Robertson  Smith  saw,  n«  will 

leason,  die  survival— perhaps  ladier  the  revival — af  superstilious 
practices  originally  derived  fn>m  totem  belief  and  organisation-' 
C.  B.  Gray,  therefore,  wiih  Davidson  (£set.  (6)  and  Cheyne 
ilntr  It.  368/),  gives  only  a  partial  assent  10  W.  R,  Smitb-s 
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as  InlTDll  (see  ZErilAmAII,  a-4):  cp  -jiiji,  Joel  8io.  etc. 
Similarly  'Aaliah'  and  'Meshullam,'^  ihelSher  and  grand- 
father  of  Shaphan  in  a  K.  22  3,  probably  come  respectively  from 
A^i  (-Sim),  '  a  man  of  Aial,'  and  I^mael  (SHJffiP')  1  El'asah 
mayalso't!^  from  ■  Ishmnel.'and  ■  Ahikam' from  ■Jerahmed.' 
Thus  the  Shaphan  connectiont  are  accounted  for.      For  com- 

■  Huldah '  Cm-'n)  is  miswritten  for  ^m.'  and  ihai  ^^m  (Rachel, 
'sheep')  and  ii^Dy(-^hbor,  *  mouse')  are  early  popular  dislot- 
lions  of  VtfDTrT-  But  the  reader  will  tuK  fontet  the  launung 
wim  a  feiiitiajin,  rt  oMr  wLi^vm  (i  'Aess.  Sbi).  Cp 
Names,  |  iS,  and  last  section. 

To  treat  this  subject  wjlh  completeness  would  require 
us  to  consider  the  right  inlerprelatioti  of  Is.  6G4  S631T. 
Il  must  suffice,  however,  lo  say  that  all  these  passages 
are  beyond  question  deeply  corrupt,  but  ihal  Ihe  r^ 
daclor  has  proceeded  so  methodically  Ihat  il  is  easy  for 
any  one  who  knows  the  redactor's  methods  lo  restore 
Ihe  true  lext.  In  Ihis  leil  Ihe  Jerohmeeliles  are  clenrly 
mentioned  as  the  enemies  of  ihe  Jews,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  unclean  animals.  Cp  Swine,  and  sec 
Cril,  Bib.  T.  K.  C. 

SHAf  HAT  (I3Bt? :  a  corruption  of  some  tribal  or 
place  name  ;  mosi  naturally  [cp  t]  of  nSV  =  Zephnih — 
i.e..  ng^lX.  Zarepmath  [?.«.]).  The  names  Klisha- 
PHAT.  Jehoshaphat,  and  Shefmatiah  (maoe),  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  modiAcaiions  of  a  traditional  older 


1.  A  Simeonite,  b.  Hon.  one  of  the  'spies'  (Nu. 
18  rt  [P]:  ffa*(tT  ti.01  tfovp[*]t  [BA],  -«  uL  t.  [F]. 
oo^«  til.  savlfi  [L]).      ■  Hori '  may  mean  '  Horite." 


1  nji  prohahly  comes  from  ^njjaD-  (" 
nd  peiliaps  ■^iSj  (if  Ihis  is  not  a  gloss  0 

'  Cp-iSn,Zech.6io,ni.n,p.i4;  both 


''^mrcriCni.  Bii.\. 


h,  V-H^n^iviv: 


SHAPHEJR 

but  almost  more  probably  comes  from  Jerahme 
similar  origin  for  Shaphal  Ihcn  becomes  plausible 

a,  Thefaiherof  EusHA[y.t.](iK.l»i6i9t.  oa^atf, 
ffa*aT  (B  vs.  19  ;  AL]).  His  residence.  Abel-meholah, 
is  Usually  thougbt  10  have  been  in  Issachar.  But  if  the 
Hnangemeot  in  MT  is  correct,  it  was  when  Elijah 
■departed  Iktnci'  {i.e.,  from  Horeb)  that  he  'found 
Eltshab.  Shaphat' (1K.1919).  The  reader  will  prob- 
ably be  aware  (see  Kings  [Book],  %  8)  thai  critics 
hare  been  JncliQing  to  the  belief  that  MT's  arrangement 
is  not  correct,  and  Kittel,  in  his  commentary  (//A'154). 
gives  a  blank  space  between  v.  iB  and  i'.  19  to  indicate 
thai  a  section  of  the  narrative  has  been  omitted.  The 
matter,  howei-er,  is  not  so  clear  as  to  require  no  recon- 
sideralion.  We  know  thai  Elijah  had  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  fiir  S.  of  Canaan  (see  PRyPMET,  g  6). 
It  is  plau^ble,  therefore,  to  suppose  (hat  Elisha  was 
originally  called,  not  'b.  Shaphat,'  but  either  'b. 
Sifeih' — i,t..  a  Zephatbite,  or  '  b.  SelSthi ' — i.e.,  the 
son  of  a  Zephaihiie.  In  the  former  case  Elisha,  in  the 
latter  Elisha's  father  {a  more  probable  view),  was  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  Zephkth  or  Zorephatb  who 
had  established  himself  at  Abel-meholah — i.t.,  Abel- 
jerahmeel  (cp  Meholath(TE|.  The  site  of  this  Jerah- 
meeiite  place  {cp  i  S.  3O39)  we  do  tiot  know.  The  siie 
of  Zephnih  (or  probably  Zarephaih)  has  prob^ly  been 
identiJied  :  see  Zarepuath, 

^  A  UtT  dtKcndanl  of  David  (iCh.Siit;  aaAat  |B], 
9mi»t  lALD,    TIm  name  was  protiDMbly  suggested  by  She- 


!        SHABEfnV*^,  n;|nO'?).aniinp1emen 


;  in  I 


^llar, 


iT^(A);l"-i.li  .. ,.    

Here  >  YfHM-o'm^tl'blni.  *  >'uiw>t  to  BSr,  The  comman 
nrigiiml  dT  both  nadings  is 'Ti^  'a  Zarephathite.'  The  list 
ongin»lly  retiired  10  ihe  Nq^h  uid  [p3  ms  originally  jpis 

J.  Th.  oMiK«  of  D«vid'j  herds  in  'the  valley*'  (i<:h, 
Kj^f ;  n^,  [B|,  in^r  |A),  <n#aT  IL]).  He  i>  died  b. 
Adlai ;  bui  -Vib  is  possibly  a  comipiion  of  oSip  (Adullam).  A 
Zephalhile  or  ZartphalluteOf  Shaphat  ^Sephllbi)  might  easily 
be  a  native  of  Adu1lun—f,f.,  Jeia^uncel  (for  David's  connection 
wiih  whitti  cp  again  i  S.  SOs)).  t.  k.  c. 

8H&PHEE,  RV  Sbaplier,  lliniiit  (l^^n,  -  mourn 
of  ghtier'?  see  Saphir),  a  stage  in  (he  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  (Nu,  8ajj/.+  ;  C4,4>&P  [BL,]>  ApCA<t>ftp. 
CaLpC&<t>&P  (A],  Apc&4>&6  [F]}-  If  the  wanderings  were 
in  N.  Arabia,  and  if  (as  has  been  rendered  probable) 
P  is  apt  to  make  up  lists  by  combining  various  corrupt 
variants  of  the  same  name,  the  neighbourhood  of 
several  (probable)  corrupt  forms  of  Jerahmeel  suggests 
that  tiB  (Shephei )  comes  from  ntru :  cp  dt?"  "I"  ''im 
('to  Zarephath,  mount  Jerahmeel'?)  in  Geti.  IO11.    Cp 

Sephak.      See  WilDeRNe&s  Of  WANDERl^t:S. 

SHATHIB  (Mic.  1  it),  RV,  AV  Saphir. 


I  ("S";  CApioY  [B].  Apoy  [A],  c&poYE 

[K],  -A  [I.]),  b,  Bani,  a  Uyman,  temp,  Ezra  ;  EiralOw 
{||  I  Esd,  Bj4  probably  ezt.>p4.  [BAJ,  c&pOYA  [L],  see 
EzoRA.  Machnadebai).    Cp.  Sheariah, 


■  (Dn^).  Josh,  1536  AV,  rVShaaraim. 
SHAILAJt  [TS').  the  Habarite,  the  father  of  Ahiam 
!??.<•.]  (2S.2S3J+  [c]ap&t  IB],  [clapfti  [A],  notice 
that  Yioc  precedes,  CApftlW  ApcpiMi  [L]  for  c&p&K 
O  dpcpi)-  In  1  Ch-  II 3;  his  name  appears  as  Sacar 
'[c]«ftp  [B«A].  iccAiap  [L] ;  cp  IssACHAR.  %  6,  end). 
Some  of  these  readings  suggest  mi?  (see  Sbbah)  as  the 
original ;  Marq.  (Fund,  ai),  however,  thinks  of  jsfe'  (see 
Shobab).  t.  k.  c, 

Megeb.  foi  which  the  ChTOnicler(c'.  i7)cUiiini  the  authorily  of  a 
lilt  made  In  the  dayi  of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam  II,  v-  ti  placet 
Ihrir  h«De  'in  Ihelana  of  Cushnn  as  far  ai  Halufah '  <!  see 
ZiklaO.:  "-  ■«.  'in  Gilead  (ihe  wuihem  GileadUn  Cushan. 

Sbaiuin,  SHABUHKti),  lo  (he  point  "here  ihey  end.' 


lurj  fiofl 


.  »t^i«.  («»  wanting  Btfu 


[he  etymology  \  bV  seems  to  sugg 
repiesenied  hen    by  flk  (nil),    ■. 
'  piouebihaEC.'    ffa  eiairiaov , 
Tip«.-.,.#.K-'IL))«enHio, 
See  AGmcULTUBE,  f  ij^ 

SHAKEZEK,  or,  more  cotreclly,  Sarezeb  O^fCt'^. 
.,epDel.    Complul.   I'ar.   16;  ',   .   .  protect 


iing^  at/nr 


king    ;  cp  ^ 


An  Assyrian,  perhaps  a  sor 
with  Adrammelech  (perhaps  his  brother),  slew  that  king 
(a  K.  19i7  Is.  8738  ;  irapiurap  [BAO],  aapaaa  [LNAQ]). 
It  Is  urged  elsewhere  (SENNACHERIB,  §  5),  that  in  the 
admittedly  composite  narratis'e  of  the  peril  from  'Sen- 
nacherib' two  different  invasions  have  been  miied  up, 
and  that  parts  of  the  existing  narrative  relate  to  the  one 
and  parts  to  the  other.  The  one  invasion  »as,  il  ia 
held,  the  well-known  Assyrian  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
the  other  an  invasion  of  a  N.  Arabian  people  sometimes 
called  Asshur,  but  perhaps  more  correctly  Ashhtir  (TWrftt). 
Whether  we  can  say  thai  each  of  the  accounts  which 
have  been  welded  together  relates  solely  and  entirely  to 
one  of  the  (wo  invasions,  is  doubtful ;  but  il  is  at  any 
rate  very  possible  that  the  passage  a  K.  I936 /.  =  Is. 
3737/  refers  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  N,  Arabian 
Asshur,  who  was  said  {we  may  reasonably  bold)  lo  have 
perished  in  Ihe  house  of  his  god  Nimrod,  by  the  sword 
of  '  Jerahmeel,  a  prince  of  Asshur  '  (read  -nBi*  it  S^T 
for  -^fjtn  ^Seyw) :  observe  that  in  3  K,  vj^.  '  his  sons ' 
is  omitted.  Upon  this  theory  the  form  Sareier  is  due  to 
the  editor,  who  supposed  only  one  invasion,  viz.,  the 
Assyrian,  to  be  meant,  and  sought  to  adjust  the  geo- 
graphical and  personal  names  accordingly.  Still,  apart 
from  this,  the  existing  name  Sar.«er  inevitably  suggests 
comparison  with  the  Ass.  Sar-ufur,  •  protect  the  king.' 
Commonly,  but  not  always,  we  find  this  form  preceded 
by  some  divine  name  such  as  Bel.  Nergal,  etc.  (see 
Schr.  Die  Au.-Bai.  Keiliniichr.,  156).  It  has  been 
noticed  already  (see  ADRAUktELECH)  that  Abydenus  in 
Ens.  Armea.  Chron.  (Sehoene,  1 3s)  mentions  a  Nergilus 
as  the  successor  of  Sennacherib.  By  some  ingenious 
combinations.  ii\Xz\g{Beg'iS'dir  Krilii,  194^  [1831]) 
identified  Sareier  with  this  Nergilus  (supposing  the  full 
name  lo  ha»e  been  Nergal-iaraier  [-iar-usur].  This 
view,  however,  though  supported  by  A,  v,  Gutschmid 
and  Schtader  (KAT^I  330),  is  inadmissible,  not 
because  it  conflicts  with  the  theory  mentioned  above, 
but  because  (see  Wi.  ZA,  18B7,  pp.  393.^)  the  wortls 
of  Abydenus,  'Deinceps  autem  post  eum  (Sinecheribum) 
Nergilus  regnavit,'  are  mbplaced,  and  refer  properly  (o 
Nergal- uiiiib,  who  was  a  Babylonian  king,  set  up  by 
an  Elamite  invader  in  694-3  B>C- 

We  might,  of  courae.  suppOH  ihat  the  Hebi 


colieclion 


iZA  TWVJ  313),  that  (he  name  Sutier  is 
an  early  editor  who  was  Hmck  by  the  un 

Aisi-rianise  it,      Winckler,   however  iA 
listotled  form  of  the  hi 


V.  M.  MQlktr 


;  ThV 


ebya 


ippoKfl  him  10  have  been  tht 

----,- — —  ---  ,,.-.!  drove  from  Babylon  into  the 

NW.  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.    t^Exf.Ti^  \ti^\. 

3,  AV  Sherezbr.  .a  contemporary  of  Zechariah, 
Zech.  7»  (aapaaap  [BtCAQF]).  The  name,  if  correctly 
read,  seems  to  be  incomplete.  Siegfr. -Stade  would  read 
Bel-sarezer.  whilst  Marti  (in  Kau.  US)  prefers  El- 
iarezer  ;  that  is  10  say.  Siegfr. -Stade  think  that  'tp  ^irr'3 
is  an  arbitrary  expansion  of  'ifci  ^3,  and  Marti  renders  the 
text  'the  house  (i.e.,  femily)  of  El-sareier  ('-ibSit)  sent." 
If,  however,  we  are  right  in  explaining  RegeM-melech 
(  =  Raamiah)  as  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel,  the  question 
arises  whether  Sin'3  may  not  be  a  corruption  of  ^jw 
(the  N.  Arabian  Tubal).  In  this  case  wecan  hardly  read 
4430 
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•vtcyt  ^3-     vruti  at  the  end  of  ihe  clause  ihould  perhaps 
be  ]pt>"\.  '  and  Jeshua '  (a  corruptioa  or  Sbua  or  ^bebH). 
Render,  therefore.  'Tubal,  and  .  ■   .,  and  Jerahmeet, 
and  Jeshua'  (Sheba)  sent  Siiying.'elc.      Bui  whaL  is  Ihe 
name  underlying  Sarcicr  ?     We  see  from  Zechariah'* 
answer  (Zech.  7  s)  Ihal  he  was  in  some  way  a  leader   . 
and  represenulivc  of  the  people.     Wellhausen  (A7.  Pr.)   ' 
luspects  Ibat  he  may  h.-Lve  been  Zerubbabel.      This 
cannot  be  correct ;  elsewhere  <^ei;hariah  calls  the  j^ovo^or 
by  his  usual  name.      It  has  therefore  been  suggested  (col.    | 
574)  thai  [Bel-Jsarezer  may  be  the  same  as  Belsar  (an    I 
impossible  name  till  we  add  -{ler—  Bab.  njKr),  one  of 
Ihe  twelve  (?)  -heads' of  the  Jews  of  Judiea  (see  Govern- 
ment, I  3b].  according  to  a  well-attested  reading  (on    ' 
Eira2a  Neh.  (7  see  Bilshan).      Plausible  as  this  view 
is  (cp  -VIiil.iARl,  the  conjecture  reached  elsewhere  that 
the  principal  captivity  was  really  a  N.  Arabian  and  not 
a  Babylonian  one.  makes  it  prudent  to  revise  it.     Just 
as  SiSEBA  [j.f.]  comes  most  probably  from  Asshur,  so    ; 
^reier  may  be  a  corruption  of  Asshur  or  Assburi,     A 
later    editor,     imperfectly    informed,    may    well    have 
Assyrianised  It.  as  W.  M.  MUlkr  supposes  an  editor  to    ' 
have  Assyrianised  '  Adrainmelech.'     On  the  objects  of 
the  deputation  to  Zechariah,  see  Nowack,  and  cp  /ea. 
Rtl.  Life,  m.  17.     See  also  Regeu-UELECH.  ! 

SHARON  (irs^n  with  an.;  I5.3IJ9  o  Carlon 
I8>f'''AQ'J,  air<^i>[K'J,  sXiu^i.tQU.S'anM:  It-tbiBota. 
Sant:  RMio«r»ip«t.«|B"AQI,  M«./«(n«.-  iCh.OTis 
h  rif  A<r<.i»r  |B1,  rxt~<'  W.  aio^w  IL) :  Can!.  2  i  roO  i»J>M> 
[BKACI.  camfi:  Acisfljs.  rif  i.(««:  genlHic  •ir^'},  i 
«.pw<>|inft  IBA),  i  uoip.  |i'1,  the  Bhaninlta). 

A  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  Nahr  u- 
Zerljil,  44  m-  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nnhr 
RiSbIn,  by  which  and  by  the  Ramleh  Hills  (AbQ 
ShQsheh,  756  ft,  in  height)  it  is  divided  from  the 
Philiiiian  Plain.  It  was  famous  for  its  pasiures  (1  Ch. 
2739  Is,  65  id)  and  for  it*  luxuriant  vegetation  (Is.  S61. 
Cant.  2i).  In  describing  the  desolation  of  Judah  a 
prophet  of  woe  exclaims,  '  Sharon  is  like  a  desert '  (Is, 
889).  The  name  Sharon  signllie*  'levri  country,"  but 
this  only  implies  the  atisence  of  conspicuous  heights  (cp 
Names,  %  99  [i]).  Undulating  hills  occur  over  a  large 
pan  of  Sharon.  Some  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  a. 
long  extent  of  park-like  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mukhfllid  in  the  very  N.,  "where  groups  of 
sindian,  the  ordinary  oak  of  Palestine  [Qutrcas  in- 
fecloria;  see  Terebinth)  ore  dolled  over  the  rolling 
plateau  of  red  semi-consolidated  sand '  (Conder,  PEFQ, 
1875,  p.  9a).  These  groups  of  oaks  are  the  representa- 
tives of  large  oak  groves.  There  is  Egyptological 
evidence'  for  a  forest  in  Sharon,  and  only  an  extensive 
woodland  would  justify  the  phrase  in  Is,.1(>i,  'the 
magnificence  (tii)  of  Carmel  and  Sharon. '  The  other- 
wise strange  expression  of  tS  in  Is.  65  is  {b  3pvfi^  = 
I^f?)"  which  agrees  with  the  phraseology  of  Greek 
writers,  including  Josephus,'  is  thus  to  be  accounted 
for.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  statement  of  the 
ttinirary  of  King  Richard  (4 14)  respecting  the  forest 
of  Assur,  S.  of  the  Salt  River,  through  which  the 
Crusaders  passed   in   1191  A.D.   to  meet  Saladin   in 

The  ■  Plain  of  Sharon "  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
river  basins— those  of  the  Nahr  Zerka  (with  its  wild 
moorland  and  marshland),  the  Nahr  el-Mufjir,  and  the 
Nahr  IskanderHneh  (ihe  Crusaders'  Salt  River).  The 
southernmost  ponion,  which  receives  theWadys  Budrus 
and  Salman,  Is  the  most  cultivated  and  attractive ;  the 
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view  of  it  which  the  traveller  obtains  in  springlime  from 
the  Tower  of  Ramleh  is  highly  enjoyable.  Spring, 
indeed,  works  a  miracle  in  the  aspeii  of  this  region. 
The  richest  grass  and  the  brightest  flowers  adorn  Ihe 
landscape.  Even  in  Ihe  marshlands  the  tall  and  graceful 
papyrus  (with  which  Kriedr.  Dehiisch  100  boldly  identi- 
fies the  Rose  of  Sharon)  is,  in  its  autumnal  Howering 
time,  pleasant  10  behold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
but  for  the  encroaching  sand  the  Hlain  of  Sharon  would 
give  a  rich  reward  to  the  a^riculturiat,  and  the  «orils  of 
Is.  65 10  would  be  verified,  ■  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  for 
flocks.' 

ouww.  Th<^)-  alM  inrniiun  a  SI'iitud  bcivmn  Tab^r  and 
Ti^rial,  ohich  Ihcy  imagine  id  be  rcferrnl  10  in  R  %ic,  \OS 
3Mi,  \Mt?y  Later  irriuis  have  tupposed  k  ' 
-NE.  Sharon  iA  Josh.  IS  ib  («e  Lasiia-->  -  ' 

>.  A  dluHcl  helwHH  Ml.  Tabor  a 
and  Oellli  think  (Cam.  2  I,  'rose  uf  Sharon '),  hul  Emmeou^y, 

caUed  Ard  cl-t|imma  (m  Rob.  BRa%v\  %^fa 
ment  of  I'fi,>«.  (kc  t)  Ihu  a  tecond  Sharon  really  c: 
n_i:._._L-_ ..-....! J  _j,^  ,j,p  iheory  ih-  -■--  "- 
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'    G,  A.  Sniitb,  and  Buhl,  however, ' 

I    land  of  Tiilead  generally  IJoth.  13  0 17 11}  b  meant.    A  plac* 

j    islt«]  priiniendonedinMeihi'iin«ription(Z.i3X    Biuihai, 

,    u  NSIdeke  points  oul.l  vu  probably  fanher  10  the  S,    The 

trulb,  however,   probably  h,  ihat   iCh.Sii-iJ  cooler   from  a 

document  lelatitig  ID  the   Neneb,  id  ibai  |iiff  nmy  verj'  weU 

1  BHABDHEN  (innp*  i  oi  ftfROi  «YTCjn  (BAL]),  a 
I  Simeonilc  city  in  Judah  (Josh.  196),  generally  thought 
I  to  be  the  Shilhim  (D'n?t?;  c*^H  [B].  cc\eciM 
I  [AL]).  and  Shaaraim  (0*^:  Sam.  [LIT si]  tion 
^Y^n>N  [BAL] ;  Ch,  cewpe'iM  [BA].  caapim  [L])  of 
the  corresponding  lists  in  Josh.  163>  (not  3^)  and  i  Ch, 
4}i,  It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  Shoruhen,  not 
Hebron,'  Is  the  pU™  opposite  which,  on  a  hill-top. 
Samson,  according  to  legend,  deposited  the  doors  and 
postsofoneof  [he  gates  of  Gaza  (Judg.  ISjl,  Certainly  a 
spot  in  the  SW.  of  [>alestine  is  more  likely  than  Hebron, 
and  Sbaruhen  has  this  recommendation  ;  it  had  for  a 
second  name  (if  i  Ch.  Lc.  is  correct)  Shaaraim — i.e., 
•  the  place  of  a  gate. '  The  legend  was  perhaps  to 
account  for  the  name.  We  cannot  point  out  the  locality 
intended  ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  identify  Sharuhcn  ({^jtc*, 
Sharhfln  ?)  with  Sarahan,  a  name  which,  in  the  Eg)-ptian 
inscriptions,  designates  a  foriress  of  some  in 
the  road  from  Egypt  to  Gaia.  " 
was  occupied  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  lirave  warrior 
Aahmes,  whose  tomb  has  furnished  an  account  of  the 
war  of  liberation,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  it  j^/"l68. 
Renouf;  Brugsch,  C./asa,  cpajs).  The  place  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Thotmes  III.,  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  great 
battle  of  Mcgiddo  (WMM,  Ai.  a.  Eur.  158/:  in  XP 
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'  See  paper  by  Masp.  A 
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s  See  Sirabo,  16,  ipbuht  itiyasnti  and  especially  Toil  .j^' 
xiv.  IS  1,  A/n>»ol  N  rb  xtV'-"-  «An»i  I  Bj\  13  3,  tW  ii<iA< 
fM»i-  Aptrfi^i'  ,  ,  .  r&  \u^av.  JoKphus  i.A%t.xs\.hi)  ai 
speak*  ofa  fine  ^ove  (JAffftf)  near  AntipairiB. 

*  CpArcliei,  Tki  Crvadf  «/ fCint  Hithard,  14S, 


[  IBA),  «< 
'S.  Cushile. 

:(rw'r.Ss8:  cojcHK  [A],  cicM  [L]: 
cwkmA  [B,  f.n],  ctoiHK  [B,  I'-u]),  A  Benjamite 
dan-name,  I  Cb.SM's  (see  Benjamin,  9.  \\.t\  JQ/f 
i  Dit  liuchrifl  Jn  Kin.  Maa,  187a,  p.  9i|. 
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SHAUIj 
lliDjf  i).    Perhnpsadistortion  of  Qpl.  Ciuham,  ^ 
sails  lh«  related  names,     Cp  Hushim  (Cusham).  s 
Abei  (Jerahmeel)  in  i  Ch.  7  u.  T.  K. 

SEAOT.  {h»tp ;  c*otA).  *«  same  'name  as  ! 
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A  vi)n  Tin  HnnwlTittt  [AD],  e 
e  u  nh  ♦<HW»J(i  [BAF],  ™w«  o.  m  t.  ». 
-athcr  ptrlup^  o(  KcDOi  ('Ij?  foe  |{>U,  M  io 
MGAR,  I  I,  and  afkin).  The  nuiic  [s  S. 
^,  Araljioji  (cp  Saul,  SHALrsHA).  Shimei 
h  UcniHmiLe  nbns,  Hnd  vnother  'son'  of 
lone  or  ihc  but  Eiubliihed  Diodificuiom  oC 

and  an«sio[  of  S™uel,  iCh.Bn(9l.    In 

(OiolM  J7J^  iCh.  l4<^).    S«  Saul,  ■. 

8HAVZH.  VALE  OF  pl^  pi^  ;  thn  KO.AiiA 
THN  CAYHN  [A)  .  .  .  CAYH  [^L]).  (he  place  where 
the  king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham  after  the  lalter'j 
vittory  over  CHeDOJU-AOMEK  if-v.),  Gen.l4i7.  An 
■ippciided  notice  explains  it  as  'Ibe  king's  vale'  (see 
Melchizedek.  5  3).  Shaveh  can  hardly  mean  '  Ihe 
level'  or  'plain'  (on  j/.  5,  where  fi*^*-  again  gives 
(Foil),  see  SHAVEH-KlBlA'nfAtu).  Hommel(^//7'i5i, 
n.  i)  would  amend  mv  into  rnr-  The  Vale  of  Shaveh 
then  becomes  the  Vale  of  Ihe  King  (Aa.-Bab.  &im),i 
More  probably  we  should  read  njj?  mV.  '  ihe  highland 
of  Maacatb.'  and  Ihe  followiog  gloss,  '  thai  is,  Maacalh- 
jer.ihmeel.'      Cp  S(jDOM.  T.  K.  C. 

SHA'VEH-EIBIATEAIII  (D^riV}!?  H]^ ;  en  C&X» 
TH  noAei  [AEI,]|-  generally  explained  {r.f.,  EV^-) 
'plain  of  Kirinlhaim'  (see  Kirjathatu),  Gen.  14;. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Ibe  Emiu  {i-v,},  n^,  howe*er, 
occurs  again  only  in  Gen.  14 17,  where  it  is  corrupt  (see 
Shaveh.  Vallrv  op}.  C.  ],  Ball  (CM.  tiB)iugge3ts 
here  rril^.  Read  probably  •rf\2tn  wi^.  '  Ibe  highland 
of  Ihe  Rehobothite.'  See  Sodoh.  t.  k,  c. 

SHAT8HA  (ttC^B',  g  58:  iCh.l8i6;  ihcoyc 
IBl,  «vc  [»l  mm  (ALB  «!»  called,  leti  eortecily,  Shisha 
(i  K.4j,  tf^-.o-fia  (Bj,  mm  (A!,  Sl,  howevc,  ao^ar), 
and  SHSVA(iS.t09s,  V^  Ki.  H,'^,  Ki,;  «K»vt  (B],  inw 
>  ILD,  uHl  Sguiau  (nM)F,  1  being  iiiKrMd  in  the 
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ar  secretary, 
eiirier  =ihaD.  saviv—samsu,  ^  sun, '^  so  that  Babylonian 
scribes  were  still  in  lequest  (Marq.  funii.  as|  ot  (cp 
She&hai)  is  a  comipiion  of  p:j  (linnl  n  as  in  k31, 
Ziba),  Driver,  Wellhausen,  and  others  agree  in  reject- 
ing Seraiab.  The  question  is  of  some  historical  impon- 
ance  ;  which  country  influenced  David  moil — nabylooia 
or  S-.  Arabia?  T.  K,  c. 

8HAWL,  RV  for  nriB^,   AV   'wimf^,'   Ii.S». 
See  Mantle,  g  3  [3],  Veil. 

SHEAL  (Sjp*:  C&AOYIA (BK].  C6.e.\ [AL]).  b.  Bani. 
1  layman.  Temp.  Eira;  Em  10  (9  •  I  Eld.  0  JO  (wn^^  [BA], 

BHEALTIEL    [V^W   P>"'   '"    Hag.  In  14  2« 

Vb^].  aj  if  '  I  have  aaked  God,"  gg  34,  56,  79,  but 
this  is  doublhil,  since  7M  in  names  formed  on  this 
model  may  be  formative ;  we  expect,  according  to 
this  theory,  a  genlllic,  and  'Eshtauli'  [see  Eshtaol] 
suggests  itself  as  Ibe  genuine  name  instead  of  Shealliel  1 

>  Wellhausen  (TSS  »>>  nggou  mcH,  Asherah.  u  the 
origin;  be  osanu:!!  tbiivlnr  wiib  a  vary  difficult  explansiion 
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Ca,A&6lHX).    b.    Jeconiah    'the  captive'    (see   AssiBl, 
or  perhaps  Asshur  ("DrH  ;  see  Cri/-  Bih. ).  according  to 

1  Ch.  3  ij  ^  the  uncle,  bul  elsewhere  the  father,  of  Zeb  Uli- 
BABELr4'.j'](Eira3j[6''om,]B5i  Hag.  1 1.  etc.). 

In  accordance  <viih  «  ibe  name  is  ipeli  Salathiei.  by  £V 
in  1  Etd.tjjeuHi,  and  by  AV  in  iCh.317  Mi. In  and 
Lk.  817.  In  LS.  he  ii  called  'tlie  «in  of  N<^ri,'  on  wliic* 
>ee  Gkneai/biks  ii.,  |i     In  aEi(d.6i6  SALATH1E^  KV 

Pwh.  reads  'PialiieL'    See,  fiirther,  &1II,  i'ar.  AfBc.{aJ  lac.i 
SHEABIAH  (n-lKf- ;  cap&ia  [BA],  c&pii  [BKA]. 

np,^  tr-uv..  (LD,  b.  A«l  la  a  genealogj-of  Bexja.tin  (f  .o.  |  9, 
ii.  « ;  I  th.  i  39=944-    On  the  name  cp  Shaahaih. 

SEEAEINa  H0D8E  (l^rn'S),  a  K.  10  .^  .4 ;  Heb. 
Beth-eked  {i/.v.). 

BHEAE-JASHOB  (aiE=:  nStE-,  ■  a  remnant  shall 
return,'  g  23).  One  of  Isaiah's  sons  (Is.  7j).  See 
Isaiah.  Pkhphet,  §  4. 

BHEBA  (Mt" ;  camaa  [B].  CABee  [A],  caBe  [L]). 
a  Simeonitish  town.  Josh,  19i  (Simeon,  g  >o). 
T.  .    ._.,...!  !.  .  ..j^j,  f^^j,  Mss,  and  in  the  [Hrallel  paj^saRe, 

r  imir  we  Ibete  read  yyi>p  with  O  (tee 

SHEBA  (r?^',  perhaps  from  Elisheba  [%  50]  ;  other- 
wise explained' ai  a  clan-name  =  Shema  [Solomon, 
§  s];  or  a  name  of  the  moon-god  [Wi.  G/  aii.]  i  cp 
V2srT\Z.  Bath-sheba,  and  perhaps  Nab.  JiaC,  CIS 

2  i.j ;  but  cp  Solomon,  g  1  \  cAOeet' 

I,  Called  b.  Bikri(Bichrit—i.r..Binember  (like  Saul 
probably)of  the  Benjamiteclan  Bi^hek  (cp  Bickjamin, 
a  9.  ii-  ?)■ 

For  tbe  >ii>iy  of  hi>  revolt  see  iS.a}(..^(A,  iv.  1,  ;|; 
L  irO"  v>»I  ^'•J.  ii^fl  <>|Mx<>  I  Ar<:bile  t  'U. 

David  was  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  after  Absalom's 
death,  and  a  fierce  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  men 
ofjudoh  and  the  men  of  Israel.  Sheba  who  '  happened  ' 
to  be  near,  saw  his  opportunity,  and  called  upon  the 
latter  to  secede  from  David  and  claim  their  inde- 
pendence. The  spark  burst  into  a  flame.  All  Israel 
look  the  side  of  Sheba  :  '  but  the  men  of  Judah  from 
Jordan*  as  far  as  Jerusalem  clave  10  their  king.'  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  Ihink  thai  the  description  is 
influenced  by  that  of  Ihe  great  secession  under  Jeroboam 
(i  K.  12i6).  Sheba's  re%'olt  was,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  some  of  the  disintegrating  influences  which  afterwards 
had  such  disastrous  effect,  bul  David  who  had  just  made 
his  peace  with  Israel  and  Judah  would  snrely  have  been 
able  to  prevent  a  revolt  on  such  a  large  scale  as  9  S. 
20=  indicates  (see  1941-43  U'-m])''  Unless  we  adopt  a 
conjecture  made  elsewhere  (Saltl.  g  i),  the  statement 
of  I*.  14-==  (where  BeriTes  [f.i..]  should  certainly  be 
emended  into  '  Bikriles  ')  shows  thai  the  original  opening 
of  the  narrative  has  been  lost.  What  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  Sheba,  a  kinsman  of  Saul,  supported  by 
his  clan,  made  a  bold  attempt  10  revive  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  He  sought  in  vain  10  stir  up  the  northern 
tribes,  and  was  besieged  in  the  ancient  ciiy  of  Abel- 
BETH-MAACAH  (f.i-.}  by  Joab.  The  walls  were  on  the 
point  o(  giving  way  to  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  when 
a  '  wise  woman  '  (cp  l£ccles.  0i4/.  |  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Joab,  and  saved  the  city.      Sheba's  bead  was 

t  (Mtut  probably  'jm, 
in  .Ch.,and  t33  <cp  « 

'«  Froniiheconle.I,  theS.  border  of  Jodah  muiI  bs  initnded. 

Mijrim  (see  Egvpt,  Kivkk  op,  and  cp  Wl.  Cli  174 ;  -^"/-l  34, 
and  hlarg.  Fttmi,  74). 

*  The  BIknies  Joined  Sheba,  jusi  as  in  a  similar  revolt  the 
Benjamiles  joined  Abnei  (cp  S  35)-    The  p«»sa|[c  (20  n),  how- 

aanil  ^X '  and  all  the  Bikritcs  a»embled  and  came  alter  him,  aid 
ihey  passed  through '  Qr^m.  ="^- 


,y  Google 


by  J» 


>WD  out  to  Joab.'    Thus  the  revoll  wras 

ta,  miiinuuiu  <Saul,  |  i)  thai  'Abel-beih- 

1  iht  tnu  text  of  »  S.  M 14/  only  stales  that 
n  to  Bcib-jcnihinc'el,'  and  was  IbRc  baicged 
-jccahine'cf  (-beth^ilgal)  is,  on  h»  IhiDiy, 
lul's  clan,  where  SEeda,  Uke  Mepbibosbeth, 
baiurolty  sougbt  refuge  in  distress. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  is  conlaioed  in  aS.20i/. 
6f.  I4-11.  Verse3seemstobea.pareDthe5is,  introduced 
to  caanect  the  story  more  closely  with  (he  episode  of 
Absalom.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  this  coonec- 
lion  is  a  mistake,  a4id  Chat  Sbeba's  revolt  and  that  of 
Absalotn  happened  in  different  paits  of  the  reign  of  David 
(similarly  Wi,  0/  1 173  2  19^).  Verses  4/  B-'J  contain 
B  contused  account  of  Amasa  [?.!■.,  <].  interspersed 
with  notices  of  the  pursuit  of  Sheba  (cp  loA,  13*  with  j*). 
The  precise  relation  between  the  stories  of  Amasa  and 
Sheba  is  not  clearly  indieaied,'and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  account  of  Amasa's  death  formed  part  of  the 
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-  (Bl,  irc 


•.[AD. 


SHEBA  (KJIP,  usually  caBa  (BKA,  etc.,  LJ.  once 
orlwicen^cvlBAQELl, 'i^evlEl,  <r<i#ni[A],  nftu  [B];  in 
Jobfli9«p».(BK^l,ainp«.lA'iil««fliB.(lK.'l;inPi.T2is 
TW  ifaflfM  IBWRTl;  on  Joblij,  »«  btlow;  Syr.  jArfrf; 
Aj.  iaAH.  in  Satisean  inscriplioDS  n^Ot  Asfiyr.  tat'u;  iudm  of 
people  Q'h^e),  Joel  3  n  (4  al— unless  with  Men  we  Iblloo  0, 
•!w«A«»t--'(BHAl  in  reading  'Sp.  '  captivity  •).• 

One  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  Gen.  10>3  [J,],  I  Ch.l». 
He  is  the  cponym  of  the  well-known  Sakeans  (in  SW. 

logical  connections,  in  Gen.  IO7  [P]  and  2S3  [}^^'i  = 
I  Ch.  1 9  v-  Whether  Jokshan  be  the  same  as  Joktan 
or  not  (see  Jokshan),  we  need  not  suppose  two  Shebas, 
a  N.  and  S.  Arabian,  connected  or  distinct,  slill  less 
three  (so  Knobel).  as  the  ihree  ethnographical  classifica- 
tions (Gen.107  lOiS  253)  are  probably  drawn  from 
three,  certainly  from  two  sources,  ll  is  doubtless  these 
.Sabieans  from  whom  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  reports  that  be 

S.->rgon  refers  as  being  tributary  (A"/*  71^145/-).  Their 
queen  came  to  visit  Solomon,  with  camels,  gold,  and 
preciouj  ilones  (i  K.  10 14  1013  =  3  Ch.  9i  3  9  ii) ;  cp 
'kings  of  Sbeba  and  Seba,'  Ps.72io  (0  dpd^ur,  but  cp 
Che.*  ad  be.);  in  Is.  806  'they  from  Sheba'  bring 
gold  and  incense,  cp  Jer.  flwi ;  in  Job  6 19  they  appear 
in  caravans,  and  in  Ezek.  21  r,  (so  v.  13,  but  Co.  with 
®  omits)  they  are  traders  in  spices,  jewels,  and  gold,  cp 
Eiek.  3St]  Ps.  72 10  Is.  60«  (burdened  with  a  gloss,  see 
SHOT).  In  JodSa  [48]  ihey  (plur.  o-«?)  are  'a 
people  far  olf.'  to  which  the  sons  and  daughters  o[  Tyre 
and  Sidon  are  to  be  sold  by  Judah,  in  Judgment.  Job 
1  r  J  represents  them  as  plunderers  ; '  bul  elsewhere  thejr 
are  unknown  in  this  character.  It  is  lo  this  people  that 
the  Sabsean  inscriptions  are  due;  the  name  is  km  in 
Sabnon  (cp  CUSH,  a). 
On  the  recent  diKoveiies  of  Glaier,  and  bis  historical  infer' 
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^/Ofkir,  ,1 

RV  Shibah  (rurnB",  'seven';  perhaps 
taken  as  equivalent  to  Tlf^,  '  oath ').  the  original 
name  of  Beer-sheba  according  to  J  (Gen.  26  33  ;  opKOC 
[ADEL]).     See  Beersheba. 

8HEBAJI  (D)^),  Nu.  323.  RV  '  Sebam  ' ;  in  i/.  38 
Sibuah. 

BBEBAHUB  ( njJ^EP  and  l.Tiar*  either  for  \rn;y^. 
'  Yahwi  has  brought  me  back " ' :  see  N  A  hes.  §  39  :  or 
an  early  error,  found  also  on  seals  [cp  PEFQ,  1901. 
pp.  363/.]  for  Shecamah). 
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SH£BA£IH  (Dn^tfri:  Sabarim).  The  point  to 
which  (ijf]  the  Israelites  were  chased  from  the  gate  of 
Ai  (Josh.  7s).  Apparently  it  was  not  far  from  Ai,  for 
it  is  added  that  they  were  '  smitten  on  the  slope 
(descent).'  RV"*-  gives  'the  quarries';  'the  frag- 
ments (of  rock)'  might  be  better  (Di.).  But  sorely  there 
must  be  an  error  in  the  text.  O's  avrirpt^f^ar  airotrt 
(similarly  Pesh.  Tg. )  presupposes  -ae  ;  cp  Bennett  in 
SBOT.  Grati  suggests  D"i«rimw  ipr^  'JB'W  vrm. 
■and  they  chased  those  who  were  left  from  before  the 


(DJC'),  Zech.l7,  AVSebat;  see  Month. 
{-^f ;  c&Bep  [B],  c£,  lA],  c&Bap  [L]), 

one  at  tne  tons  of  Caleb  <d.f.)  b.  Hemm  by  his  conculiine 
Maacah  (,  Ch.S.^).  Cp  Shebeb. am,  which  msy  be  an  ei. 
paniion  of  Shirbi-Shibri,  and  may  be  a  Megeb  name  IfittAJ^L 

8HBBNA  (K}3^,  %  ji  [but  T\\^ip.  a  K.  ISiS  ri, 
where  RV  has  Shebkah],  posably  Aramaic  [DL.  Ki.. 
etc.],  or  rather  for  .Tjap  =  .v)3g'  [Del.];  comnAC.  but 
CoBnac  [B]  in  Is.  863]),  a  chief  secretary  or  chancellor 
under  Heiekiah  (a  K.  I81B  18a  Is.383«37>).  Tradi- 
I  identified  him  with  the  sOUa,  or  '  high   officer  '  • 
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we  might  aasume  Ibat  his  death  was  liinply  the  n 

suit 

guesses),  whose  arrogance  is  so  severely  denounced  by 
Isaiah  in  the  only  passage  of  personal  invective  which 
has  comedown  to  us  (Is.22ij-t9  cp  Am.  7 1617).  The 
foct  that  the  last  five  words  of  Is.  22 15  have  demonstrably 
been  inserted  by  a  later  hand  renders  this  identilication 
doubtful.  So  at  least  Duhm  puts  the  matter.  But  the 
strong  probability  is  that  .■i]3c(so  read)  or  ,-r;3v  and  -po 
both  come  from  -le)!,  'Cudianile.'  Shebna was  certainly 
a  foreigner,  and  most  likely  a  N.  Arabian.  Heiekiah 
seems  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Pir'u,  king  of  the  N. 
Arabian  Musri,  to  whom  I^anunu.  king  of  Gaia.  had 
fled  for  refuge.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  ne\  i^art, 
'  this  Cushanite.'  as  Isaiah  disparagingly  calls  him. 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  connection  with  these  negotiations. 
Isaiah  predicts  his  punishment.  He  was  bound  to  fall 
according  to  the  traditional  theory,  he  01 ' 


fell  t( 


-that  of  e 


rvnTndsusefthaiafaS.aisfmardetorAuhel).    Potaciilicism 
«r  the  whole  narrative  tee  4/'^^  >S  >M-i>9  (igooX 
*  On  the  name  cp  WM  M, '  Die  S»b5er  m  hieroglyph.  Te»ien,' 


seerelaiy.  This  is  certainly  not  inconceivable.  Though 
the  man  had  no  family  connections  al  Jerusalem,  he  may 
have  been  too  useful  to  his  party  to  be  neglected,  and 
the  Arabian  party  may  have  been  still  powerful  enough 
!  the  choic*  <rf  a  chaiKellot.     (See.  however. 
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.</5Z.5*43.)  The  nexl  poinl  lo  menlion  is  one  on 
which,  unlil  quiie  laicly,  critics  have  been  agreed.  If 
Is.22»-is  13  the  work  of  Isaiah,  il  follows  ihal  Ihe 
prophet  hoped  great  Ihings  from  a  change  in  the  grand 
viiiership.  The  day  when  a  king  would  reign  righleoiuly 
and  princes  would  rule  jtisily  (Is.32iJ'  seemed.'  if  we 
accept  this  view,  about  to  dawn,  '  Hence  the  strong 
language,  almost  Messianic  in  its  tone,  with  which  Isaiah 
baits  in  spirit  Ihe  elei-stion  of  his  disciple  Eliakim.'' 

Further  criticism  has  convitvced  (he  present  writer  that 
Is  22»->5  ii  a  lale  addition,  or  rather,  w.  90-13  ^onn  an 
additional  passage,  and  to.  34  a)  another.  The  second 
of  these  insertions  is  in  the  highest  decree  prosaic,  and 
even  Ihe  liTsI  is  both  in  tone  and  in  style  un-Iiaianic 
The  writer  of  w.  10-13  probably  knew  no  more  than  we 
know  :  be  built  upon  the  very  scanty  maierial  contained 
in  Is.  S63  and  the  related  passages.  Thai  Isaiah  pre- 
sumed to  nominate  a  grand  viiier  is  Improbable :  that 
he  would  have  expecied  great  things  from  a  change  in 
Ihe  viriership  is.  10  those  who  have  followed  recent 
criticism  of  other  parts  of  Is,  1-33.  still  more  improbable. 
Lastly,  that  Eliakim's  career  was  cut  short  in  the  way 
described  in  the  second  insertion,  is,  Ihough  possible 
enough  (cp  Che.  Prvfi.  Is.,  on  Is. 22 15).  neither 
aflirmed  nor  conlradicled  by  any  evidence  such  as  a 
historian  can  receive.  Cp  Nowack,  Heb,  >4rr^,  l^ctS 
n.  3,  and  on  the  Shebna  question,  KaiDphausen,  'Isaiah's 
Prophecy  against  the  Major  Domo.'  AJSL.  Jan.  1901 ; 
ClM^e,  iHd..  July  1901.  t.  k,  c 

SHEBUEL  (7K43e>,  g  31 :  coyltAHA),  a  Gershonile 
(1  Cb.a  i^  nvAiiA  (LI:  Mtt,  Hi>r;>(B|,  ouKqii,  (LD:  also  a  un 
afHemanll  01,154),     B  ttstA^nvfiar^—ij.,  Sft31^,  Shubael 

SHECANIAH  (so  RV  ;  and  AV  in  i  Ch.  24  »  a  Ch. 

31 .1,  n;^?^.  and  twice  «n;»^.  perhaps  [see  %  35] 
'  Vabwi  dwells  [among  his  worshippers], 'or,  if  71  [whence 
incorrectly  in]  is  formative,  a  gentilic,  by  Itansposilion 
from  ~sB-i*  [Cusbanite].  so  Che.  [see  ShEBNA]  ;  CCX' 
eNl&[c]  generally). 

I.  A  priwily  chn  in  poit-exilk  tins  (Nth-lBj  cckui  W\ 
•K"-  [k^'D,  "i™*  lume  Bppeati  inmrttclly  u  Shbbaniah, 
ffi;i<Xu>.  [Ncimc.  \bL)  cp  10,),  with  Joseph  u 


luail.     The  Cbroni 

91  be  holds  the  tenth  priesE^y 

■  ;  •.^••Li^  arnprun  IBAIX  It  is  m 
niah,  Mijamin.and  Jeshoa 
M7-.saai.'"--  --^•'-■■ 
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prohibly  be  read  in  Neh.lOi 


iSiEe" 


tel   0  Ch.8i.  ^ 
ii9lBom.l,SB 


3-  b.  Jahaiiel  (s).  of  the  ions  of  2attu  (EnaSj,  om 
..*>-.«  (At  «,».™  (LI-  <  Esd.  83;,  Skhesias). 

4-  b.  Jehiet,  of  um  b'nc  Elam,  who  encour^ed  Ezra  in 
muriige  refbRiu(EiialOi)i  in  i  E«].S^  (S9I.  hb  nun 
' «s<«xi»im  IBAUfix'"""  ILD-    The  di 


ixti'able  in  an  old 
5.  The  Cillier  of  St 


er  alphabet. 

"■ '£i-,as-™ 

I  (D??* ;  CTKtM  [esp.  in  B]  cfkimA  [esp. 
in  .^L]  ;  Sichem).  now  Niblus,  a  city  of  Palestine. 
L  IdMltifiMUoil  ^''=''"'  *""r  ^"™  /'™=J*'n  on  "-e 
■nil  llftZ  P'™'  ""■''"  """^  '*'*  "■'"'ellef  finds 
""  ™**  himself  in  the  broad  upland  plain  of 
Mahna  (1600  feet  above  the  sea),  with  Mount  Gerliim 
on  his  left ;  skirting  the  base  of  Ihe  mountain  he 
teaches  the  traditional  well  of  Jacob  (see   Sychah). 


Here  It 


oDami 


ntinues  northward  by  the  village  of  'Askar  (Sychar), 
and  JO  to  Beisin  |Beth-shan)  and  Tlberu-is  ;  but  Ihe 
ivay  10  Samaria  turns  westward  inio  a  fertile  and  well- 
<^ntered  side-valley  between  Geridm  (3849  ft. )  on  the  S. 
and  Ebal  (3077  fL)  on  Ihe  N.  This  is  Ihe  Vale  of 
Shechero  or  Niblus  :  il  is  in  ^t  an  easy  pass  between 

^  On  ihe  authorship  oflhis  prophecy,  see  Isaiah  (BodkI,  1 10. 

■  lAundyDf  Ihe  names  with  which  Sbecaoiah  it  connected  in 
Ibelisu  will  confirm  ihis.) 
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Ihe  Mediterranean  and  Jordan  basins,  and  at  Ihe  water- 
shed (1870  ft, ),  where  Ihe  city  stands,  i^  m.  from  Jacob's 
Well,  is  nol  more  than  100  yds.  wide.  Thus  Shechera 
commands  both  branches  of  Ihe  great  north  road,  and 
several  routes  from  Ihe  coasi  also  converge  here  and 
connect  with  the  ancient  road  from  Shechem  eastward 
10  Keriwfi  (Arehelais)  and  es-5alt,  the  capital  of  the 
Belka.  Cp  KpHKAIM,  §  4.  The  name  of  Shechem 
(shoulder,  back)  accords  with  the  position  of  the  town 
on  the  watershed,  and  the  native  name  in  Josephus's 
lime.  (Mabortha[Naberlor  Mabartha  [Niese]  fly  iv, 
81  ;  [Pliny,  HN&ii.  has  Mamorlha]  means  simply  '  the 
pass, ' )  The  silualion  of  Shechem  at  the  crossing  of  so 
many  great  roads  must  have  given  it  imporlance  at  a 
very  early  dale,  and  it  is  still  a  busy  town  of  some  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  soap  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  is  equally 
favourable  under  weak  governments  for  brigandage.  It 
was  about  their  practice  of  brigandage  thai  theShechem- 
itea  fell  out  wiih  Abiuelech  (Judg.  9is).  who.  however, 
with  his  own  mercenaries  proved  too  strong  for  his 
adversaries  (cp  GaaL).  Canaanile  Shechem  was  utterly 
destroyed  :  iis  place  was  taken  by  a  Hebrew  cily.  and 
the  Canaanile  sanctuary  of  El-berilh  was  Iransformed 
into  a  holy  place  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  great  sione 
under  Ihe  famous  sacred  tree '  at  Ihe  sanctuary  (see 
MOREH,  Meonenim)  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  24i6;  in  Josh.  24  3;  6^  has  ZiiXw).  and 
Joseph's  grave  was  shown  there.'  AH  this  indicates 
that  Shechem  was  once  the  chief  sancluaty  of  Joseph, 
and  so  we  understand  why  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem 
lo  be  crowned  king  of  Northern  Israel  and  why  [if  the 
iradilional  teit  is  correct— see  §  a]  Jeroboam  at  first 
made  il  his  royal  residence  (i  K.  Vitf.  S  t^  aiii/ui). 
Polilically  Shechem  was  supplanted  by  Samaria ;  but 
il  appears  lo  have  been  still  a  sanctuary  in  the  lime 
of  Hosea  (69).  It  survived  the  fall  of  Ephraim  (Jer. 
41s)  and  uliimately  became  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Samarit.^nS  {j.v.)  :  cp  Ecclus.&0i6,  which  runs,  ac- 
cording 10  ihe  Hebrew  text.  '  The  inhabitants  of  Seir 
and  Philistia,  and  Ihe  foolish  nation  thai  dwellelh  in 


Neapolis,  known  lo  Josepbus,  indicates  the 
town,  which,  according  to  Eosebiui  and 
way  from  (he  oM  Shechem,  or  ai  least  did 
'  ional  holy  liies.  The  coins  give  the  form 
Neapolis  was  Ihe  birdi-place  of  Justin 
...  the  HSI  of  B  bidwpric.^    Five  Chriiiian 

?  JuMinbn  [Pmop,  ,Or"!ff<(!  ™J.    ReXins'cJ 


IT  in  Ihe  c 
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Shechem  (N£blus)isliighlyfavouredby  nature.    Nest- 

Gekizim,  and  embowered  in  luxurianl  vegetation,  it 
cinnol  fail  to  charm  Ihe  traveller  approaching  it  from 
Ihe  S.  The  atmosphere  too  is  more  pleasanl ;  all 
forms  of  life  rejoice  in  the  best  natural  ■  gift  of  God'  in 
the  Ejst— running  waler.  Truly  il  was  nol  in  search 
of  fountains  thai  any  woman  of  Shechem  would  come 
lo  Jacob's  well,  for  ■  fountains  seem  to  break  out  in  all 
directions,  and  waler  from  some  of  them  runs  through 
the  streets  of  Ihe  city'  (Rohimon,  Later  If estarchts,  131). 
A  map  of  the  Shechem  valley,  with  topographical  details, 
etc. ,  will  be  found  in  PEF\f,  vol.  ii. 

lliere  has  been  much  resiillless  discussion  of  thai 
singular  narrative  in  Gen.  34,  which  usually  serves  as 


Shechem.     The   whole  slory   (1 
Drical  element  from 


0 » . 


just  as  diRicuIl  as  !o  suppose  11  to  be  a  pure  fiction. 
The  problems  raised  by  critics  (see  Dinah)  are,  however, 

I  Eus.  gives  the  tree  (terebinthus)  of  G 
9,  p\aQt  \a  Onom. :  and  from  il  probably  (h 


^4(aw(fioK(E]) 
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Tbe  whole 
of 


the  Gibeaih  hd-'OraJeih*  (Josh.  Sa).  from  an  «arty 
niplion  of  the  texl.  Thai  a  cily  was  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Smeon  and  Levi  clans,  may  be  ad. 
milted  ;  but  tbe  name  of  Ibe  cily  was  probably  not 
Shecheni  but  Cushani-Jernhmeel,  i.t. — it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Jeralimeelite  poclion  of  Ihe  N. 
Arabian  lerrilory  called  ciisH  or  Cushan  (  =Cusham) 
— not  improbably  Hal<3sah  ^see  Ziklag),  li  it  is  right  to 
identify  this  city  with  the  '  Laish'  of  }udg.  I83;,  which 
afterwards  (for  a  time)  went  by  the  name  of  Dan.* 

(a)  Ge"'*B"trwK4'"li^b''say^"rSt=li«n  io'1h«'^ 
ponion  (nntt  nw;  S  o«<iui  «f.(p«TOk,  en  Jn.*;)  mbove  ihy 
biethnn,  which  1  look  out  of  Ihc  hand  of  iht  Amonie  oiih  my 
Bwordand  wiih  mybov.'    This  should  almosl  ctnainly  be»  M 

baiid  ^  (h«  Jeiahmnhte.'  Here  we  have  a  divitie  prDjnJH  of 
ftucc«s(iD^inKonandL'vj)iiiEhvwu-flgBinBttheJ«ra^eclileS| 
f(u  which  no  plu:e  could  be  found  in  the  tran&Tormed  ilory  now 
AMUid  in  Gen.  1*.*  {if  4fl  s.  where  q-rk  probably  means  'hysus,' 
and  tbe  second  line  should  run,  ■  They  have  nnt  (i^sm,  cp  ku. 

It  is  true,  there  was  another  form  of  the  l^end  of 

the  acquisition  of  Cushain-jerahmeel.      Il  is  preserved 

■  i^th«.     '"    ^^*"'  3^  i3-*>i   where   It   is   possible 

«™^    »>"'  "■  '3  originally  ran.  ■  and  Jacob  came 

■JW*™    10  HalQsah  (comipted  into  .Tp-V,  and  then 

'•™***^  into  op^^dW),  a  cily  of  Cusham,  which 

is  in  the  land  of  (he  Keniuile,  [when  he  came  from 

I^artan.]  and  encamped  before  ihe  city,  and  ioughl  ibe 

piece  of  ground,  etc ,  of  Cusbam-Jerajinieel  for  a  mina 

of  Carchemish  ;  and  he  erected  a  massebah  there,  and 

called  it  Bethel  of  the  Jeratimeelites.''    Cp  KsSiTAH. 

LU£.  Ziklag.       For  a  slighdy  different  form  of  the 

emendaiion  see  Crit.  Bib. 

There  are  yel  two  other  cases  in  which  Shecbem  has 
increased  its  reputation  bI  the  expense  of  the  almost 
foreolKn  city  of  yalusah  in  '  Cusham,'  The  first  is 
in  the  history  of  Rehoboam's  accession  (see  Rchoboam). 
The  second,  in  that  of  Jeroboam,  who.  as  MT  luggesti 
(see  §  i).  made  Shechem  his  royal  residence.  There  is 
evidence,  however  (see  Jl£ROBaAU.  g  i),  that  his  usual 
residence  was  nt  'Tinah'  (see  Tikzah}.  and  it  does 

In  fad,  I  K.  I23J  does  not  fit  in  at  all  well  with  w. 

^t,  )  iha  original  Te4diiw  wu  u  foUom, 
"--■■—  =-  ■'--  "---Wanas  r'  '—■-—-' 


and  offend  ucri 


Hllhein- 


Enough  of  your  Eoing  up  10  Jerus-dem  :  behold  ihy  deity.  O 
h*  vi'ihem  in  Beihel  ofihe^Jcrahmeeliis  iin  Din  o'^h^'jerah- 

commit  aduhery  ("jIuS)  even  10  Dan."  Cp  Am,  8 14,  '  Thoss  dial 
swear  by  Ibe  sin  of  Shlmion  (I'^p^  ^f?),  and  uy.  As  thy 
god.  O  Dan,  livcth ;  and.  As  Ihy  immca  (eilhei  in^  or  Ifin^, 
O  BRTsheba.  livclh,'  elc,  and  see  funhei  Crit.  Bit. 

It  was  not  with  Shechem.  therefore,  but  wiih  Cusham 

that  Jeroboam's  name  is  linked  in  true  history,  and 

1  The  true  name  was  doubtless  Cibcath-j^frahmlalim.     Tbe 


;s 

iS.l«,s.;7(« 
■  The  theor 
Daniledt,  who. 
clan  (Gen. » 11 
and  .uhimatel] 

of  Gen.SM. 


«E5,  I  J,  « 
that    Half 


t*prf.^ed  in  ihe  n 

.  beW  Belhe'l^i  Ihe  H^i 
nana  for  which  was  Dan  (this  r 


»  'I  took  ■  Ifin^) is  clearly  wrong,  for  how  co 

that  he  had  conquergd  Ihc  city  in  llw  persons  of  his  son 
and  Ltvit  Holiiniier  (CM.  ijs)  acuiely  remarks  tl 
'referdo  aloU  version  of  the  legend,  of  which  E  giv« 


Cusham  may  mean  Halusah  (or  Dan)  and  Bethel.  Belfael 
with  its  sanctuary  and  dladel  being  of  course  adjacent 
lo  the  cily  of  HaJusah.  The  Negeb,  therefore,  or  at 
any  rale  the  greater  pan  of  it,  cannot  ei  I  her  in  Jeroboam's 
lime  or  in  Ihat  of  Amos  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

the  place  where  the  great  national  assembly  was  held 
which  deieriuined  Ihe  faic  of  tbe  people  of  Israel  for  all 
lime.  Il  was  only  afterwards  through  tbe  Samaritans 
that  it  advanced  a  claim  to  be  the  religious  centre  of 
Ihe  land.  We  may  regret  ihese  results ;  but  at  least 
ibe  reader  will  admit  that  if  the  fame  of  Shecheni  has 
here  been  curtailed,  an  almost  forgotten  place  in  the 
true  Holy  Land  of  [he  Israebtes  (see  Pkophkt,  g  6)  bas 
been  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity. 

See  Vogelstein,  'Shechem and  Bethel,'yfff  4,  1893,  191^ 
w.it.s.-T.  l£.c.§i;  T.K.c.8a/ 

SHECHEM,   TOWEE   OF   (D?^   ^ip,   Migdal- 
shechem).       As   the  story  of  Abimelech   now  stands. 

hood  of  Shechem,  which  owed  its  name  perhaps  to  a 
tower  {migdal)  Ihat  stood  there,  and  would  appear  to 
have  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  El-beriih  (Judg.94«/ 49)- 
But  tbe  original  story,  in  which  Abimelech's  city 
was  probably  not  Shechem  bul  Cusham,  may,  il 
seems,  vei7  possibly  have  had,  not  d3p  Viid  'Sp^  but 
[c-rfs]  D'^Kprri; — i.e..  'Jerahmeeliles  [gloss.  CushilesJ.' 
Observe  thai  in  the  MT  of  1*.  6  and  »  die  ■  men  of 
Shechem'  and  the  'house  of  Millo'  (see  Millo)  are 

The  orixiTUd  »iory  probably  tad  In  lieu  of  these  oormpe 
Rhiases  'ihemfn  of  Cuiham  '  and  '  ihc  ho..-  "f  l-ahnu-l^- 

iL __B„,— ^ 

u  or  l^alOiah,  joH 


Rehoboth) :  il  was  probably 


ably  very  nej 
lucoMh  (CiD. 

SEEDEim  CHKnc";  ceSioyp  [BFL],  eAioyp 
[A]|,  father  of  Ihe  Reubenite  -prince'  Elinir  :  N11.U 

2.0  7jo  (eiicoyp  [B*].  ceiicoyp  [B^L   eAicovp 

[A]),  31  (C6il0-(P  (A  and  in  10 -S]) ;  all  P.  See 
Pedahzuh. 

Af^Kirenlly  compounded  of  the  divine  name  nc^  (Shaddait) 
and -UK. 'fire '(I  43;  NSId.  Z/)^/C19Iie6o)  Boo.  n.  i :  Nesile, 
Eittnn.  ,6);    Fr3.  Delilnch  I.Pnl.  96)  eiplainj  'dayhitak.' 

SHEEP.  The  large  part  played  by  this  animal  in 
tbe  life  of  the  people  of  Palestine  is  evinced  by  Ihe  i-ery 
1  aoaclM.  '"""*'  f'f*'™'^  to  il  contained  in  their 
1.  apeclM.  m^jalure.  The  sheep  was  domesticated 
later  Ihan  the  01.  Marielle  found  no  trace  of  sheep 
amongst  the  Egypthins  during  the  fifth  dynasty,  nbcn 

attributed  to  Ihe  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  1700  B.C.. 
by  which  lime  they  were  probably  domesticated.'  The 
origin  of  the  domestic  variety  of  sheep,  usually  knoira 
as  Oils  arics,  whether  'from  any  one  of  the  existing 
wild  species,  or  from  Ihe  crossing  of  several,  or  from 
some  now  extinct  species,  is  quite  a  mailer  of  con- 
jecture.' The  sheep  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  are, 
according  to  Tristram,  usually  pie-bald  or  skew-bald.* 
They  fall  into  two  different  breeds,  of  which  by  far  the 
commonest  and  in  many  places  the  only  one.  is  the 
broad-tailed  sheep  (var.  lafuaudala).  This  remarkable 
animal  is  distinguished  by  an  enormous  deposit  of  fat  in 
the  tail  (rrSH,  Ex.  26:3  Lev.Sg  elc.  ;  for  1  S.934  see 
Dr. ).  which  sometimes  accumulates  to  such  an  eileni 

1  The  quntion  of  the  introducdon  of  sheep  inio  £g^pt  has 
b«n  recenily  advanced  throuEh  Ihe  r»eare)i«  of  fhlleniiis 
(Matpero,  Rk.  dt  Tranmi.i1t<f)-^i-i\3i,i.,  note  espedally, 
of  Dflr-l  and  Gailtard  {s^.  dl.  24  44-7*) 

"While  as  snow,  t.g.  Pj-Hiit;  brown,  Gen.M33  (en 
CoLOCRS,  IS):  fleckedandipeckled,  r.  jaCiJ.  Iia). 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


that  the  appendage  has  lo  be  provided  with  a  small 
sledge  OD  which  il  is  ixime.  Such  tails  have  been 
known  (o  exceed  30  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are  esteemed 
a  delicacy  bj  the  Arabs.'  In  N.  Palestine  a  horned 
Tarieiy  similar  lo  Ihe  Merino  is  now  lourd ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  it  was  there  in  the  lime  of 
the  Istaeliles,  On  Ihe  sheep  of  Arabia  see  Palgrave, 
E/f*'2Mtii.  Doi^hly,  Ar.  Da.  I416. 

tiai  amons  th?  earliul  Scmiies  ihe  r^         •  ^      - 
impDrtani «  po^itiun  as  ihe  goal}  that  i(  i 


thu  held  by  oihec  'cMlle  (O.  Schnuler,  /mimrm.  AUtittHmk. 
t.p.  •  Scha(> 


2.  Tarms.  goau:  A    .. 

1.  «*  (.nb).  Di.  1. 
the  above.  The  Egyptian  den»at 
bt-lailcd  iheen.  ZDAIG  41 U9. 


3.  J^V(V-«).  ._-.  - 

-o  wDrdI  we  «p.  OL£, 
V  «;W{  iSrrd.  G. 


9  ajiydl  Hakt  (3.v.)  ;  on  the 

,  ^ ^ ,  -^.687.  Canl.dit,  'ewe,'  Ihe 

iMl  (mod  reUial,  Doughty,  Ar.  Da.  1 419)  ii 

c.  (9  ifi^,  Ipi4<>'\  '  young 


6.  i/Iti  (3{^  n^,  aba  ta|  nfc-^  IS),  a  lamb  d 
nro  yean,  e^  used  with  reference  10  sacnftces.  On  11 
wwds  see  Honaiel,  "/.  tU.  93;  n.  a  43]. 

7.  fJ/i*(n^),  li.40ii«Sa5(e  ij»«Xan  older  Ism 
tMi/j',  a  yearling,  see  Doughly,  14993309);  aeeTALiTti 

Pot  the  sake  of  completeness  we  should  add^ 

i.  -i:ij,  »hence  nitfii,  a  sheep-iaiaer  or  de.-iler,  1  K, 

li{a]5)7n"ilh  We;,  Now.,  Dr.).     C-pAj.  naiad,  'a 

■mall  sheep  -ilh  very  abundant  wool '  (BDB),  and  >ee  . 

L  -ni,', 'la^b,'linowninB.  Aiaia,(Eir«TijXAt.,,( 
Phao.  (CIS  1  lOi,  (.^.— Ihe  Maiseilles  sacrificial  tariff) 
Heh,    Phoen.  alwi^ 

10-  yil  {CIS  ».),  the  Cinaaniie  equivalent  of  the  . 

t"'' Iambi  oTSe  flcxi,'  Ecclus-iTj  pi'js,  lit.  ' 
Bashan'    {ifrin    apoMrar    [B«A]};    cp    DI.K14,   I 


).  o^ntt,  Jn.199,  etc. ;  Dxd  in  0  etp.  fbrnos.  4, 
t  ^^.  Rev.  i6  Tl^  ;  used  in  6  for  r-   ' 


e5p.for 


landg. 


The  wealth  of  a  pastoral  and  nomadic  people  consists 
largely  of  their  flocks,  and  Ihe  very  large  number  of 
—  J.,  sheep  ivhich  the  ancient  Hebrews  possessed 
^™*»"»-  is  shown  by  the  numbers,  perhaps  exagger. 
ated.  which  the  Hagrites  (i  Ch.  Sit)  and  Midianiles 
(Nu.  31  ji)  are  reponed  to  have  lost  in  Iheir  contests 
with  Israel,  and  by  the  prodigious  numbers  which  were 
sacrificed  at  ihe  dedication  of  the  Temple  and  on  other 
occaaons  (i  K.  8«3.  etc.).  See  Sackifice,  g§  33.  etc. 
Except  on  such  occasions  the  sheep  were  seldom 
slaughtered  to  provide  food,  though  a  lamb 


thei: 


>l  dish  ot 


d  for  the  ei 


L  of  a  St 


■  m/.  Cattle.  %  6).  The  best  pastures 
were  in  S.  Palestine  (the  Negeb,  Carmel  [i  S,  25J. 
Cerar  [Gen.  10 14].  Timoath  [i*.  3813].  and  the  plain  to 
Ihe  E.  of  Jordan ;  see  Cattle.  %  3,  and  cp  Gor.AN, 
eol.  174B).''  Thesbeepwerevaluedchiefly  for  the  wool, 
Ihe  shearing  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  an  annu.il 
festival  (see  Wool).'    The  ewe's  milk  was  also  con- 


KiWi.  andabov, 
(aschraj«.*r 

'.^i-J^'Snlo 

Upper  Egypt  from  Asia  b)-  the 

«.  are  lo  Shwhem  (Gen.  M  M),  the  '  sons  of 
J?;),  UiO-b  1 3,  »2  .!<),  and  Eg>-pt  (Gen.  IS  .4 

g.  it  may  be  noted,  does  nol  eo  bach  lo  nrimi- 
.rller  custom  it  lo  pluck  the  wool  with  the  funds 
.  'SchiT,'  Hehn,  KnUnifJUHotn  and  //iw 

sumed  (see  Milk),  The  horns  of  Ihe  Syrian  ram  are 
as  a  rule  large  and  curved  backward ;  they  nere  used 
as  musical  instruments  (Josh,  64)  and  as  receptacles  for 
oil,  etc.  (1  S.I61);  cp  Horn.  The  skms  «ere  also 
used  as  coverings  for  tents,  etc.  (see  TENT)  and  prob- 
ably for  clothing  (Heb  lljj).'  The  sheep  were  con- 
stantly moved  about  in  search  for  new  pasture,  and  it  is 
customary  in  the  East  for  the  shepherd  to  lead  his  Hock 
(Jn.  10 j/}  and  to  know,  and  often  name,  every  member 
of  iL*  At  night  the  sheep  are  gathered  into  na.tural  or 
roughly-made  folds  (see  Cattle,  %  5/..  Goat,  g  3), 
Sheep-dogs  are  used  less  for  herding  than  as  a  protection 
against  wild  animals  (Dou.  g  i). 

For  fuithel  eeneial  leniarka  on  small  cattle,    see   Cattle, 
Goat. 

For 
ijAV 


«JH1I 


x,  il  '4 


sp-gata  ijn. 


[g.v.). 
SHEET. 

b.  Jerohan,  i 

The  name  n 
or  '  the  Sbahri 
a  place- 


■Shepherd  of  Henna.,'  see  Cam.s,  t|  65.  7', 
(rn^j^l'),    iCb.7j4    RV,   AV   ShehAM 


SeeLiHi 

(n-int?;  cftp*i*i:BL:,c*«pia,[A]). 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (f.K.g  9.  ii.  ^), 


1  eidier  '  Yshwi 


I  the  dawn '  (|l  a; 


44) 


:  in  J, 


83,  etc.  (see  ShimorV  and,  with  »  nte- 
in  I  Ch.394  1].     or  die  hitlei  form 

Ule  and'anificial  upaniion  of'siuihiL 

<=  Shahar,  Aihhur)  in  1  Ch.  8  9,  and  the  non- 


(^iX?,  cp  Idial, 
ClfAoc)  signifies  either  a  *ei 


'""'*^  issued  in  districts  from  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  penetrate  to  Palestine  before  the 
time  of  Darius  Hplaspis  (523-485  B.C. ),  all  biblical 
refeiHicei  to  shekels  or  any  kind  of  money  before  the 
return  from  the  eiile  must  be  understood  of  uncoined 
metal,  for  which  the  scales  were  used  (cp  Gen.  23i6). 
The  metal  was  usually  cast  in  ingots  (cp    ' 


of  *, 


e-like 


sc)or  I 


j,  of  a 


ight  (cp  I  S.  9b),  or  may  have  taken  the  form  of 
ornaments  of  which  Ihe  weight  was  known  ('./., 
Rebekah's  ornaments,  Gen.SJai).  Any  such  piece  of 
metal,  if  stamped  with  Ihe  recognised  mark  of  the 
government,  guaranteeing  its  quality  and  u'eight.  so 
that  the  scales  couhl  be  dispensed  with,  would  rightly 


called  a 
pieces  of  precious  metal  ii 


this 


,  of  Sll 


npmg 


thes 


Mea.s 


arlyti 


4)- 


s(sc 


Wei 


mt^g.       "^    ■""  gold-'shdtel    standard   (Ridge- 
■jEi^niB.        ^,^^,j    OS-standard),    the    Babylonian, 
id  the  Phoenician  respectively,  the  Phcenician  being  a 
'  Cf.  fiTjAvnf,  which  in  OT  renders  hriM,  see  Dhess.  I  8. 

herd'ijife  cp  also  Doughty,  I41S;  'there  is  none 
supported  by  the 


'rtl, 


40  3JH   n; 

considered  in  Enypl'  10  follow  a  'degrading  occupaiion. 
are  depicted  as  dirty,  unshaven,  poDrfy  clad,  and  even  ai 
B  and  defbrmed'  (Driver.  Authority  and  Arehaotogy, 


do^TlT^s" 


jgle 


derivaiii-e  of  the  Babylonian.  The  chief  denominalioiis 
were  Ihe  talenl  [HUrror.  tji.  tiyxap.  Jos.  AnI.  iii.  6  j). 
the  miaa(;u'a,  too.  MA.NEH[y,i',],  cp  Eiek.  15  ii;  tians- 
laled  'pound'  in' i  K.  lOi;  Eira  269  Neh.  7ji/;  the 
H'ord  '  pound '  is  also  used  for  Xlrpa.  the  Roman  iiira 
of  5053-3  gfs-  iroy,  in  Jn.Vii  19»).  ami  the  shekel.' 
For  orditiary  purposes  the  talent  was  divided  into  60 
minus,  and  the  mina  into  6a  shekels  :  but  fur  weighing 
gold  a  mina  of  only  50  shekels  and  a  talent  of  3000 
instead  of  3600  shekels  were  used.  The  shekel  was  the 
same  in  both.  Further,  payments  to  Ihe  royal  treasury 
in  Babylonia  were  calculated  on  a  slightly  higher  scale 
{the  "royal  norm')  than  ordinary  payments  (tor  which 
the  'common  norm'  was  used).  (This  difference  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  3  S.  14 16:  Absalom's  hair  weighed 
'two  hundred  shekels  alter  the  king's  weight.'  Schmder 
IJCATI^  14a]  supposes  that  the  irade-shekri  weighed 
more  than  the  money-shekel,  and  that  the  heavier  is 
here  referred  to ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
identifying  the  trade-norm  with  the  royal-norm.)    Next, 

number  of  shekels  (minas,  lalenis)  of  silver  against  a 
shekel  (mina.  talent)  of  gold,  and  since  the  ratio  of 
value  between  gold  and  silver  was  inconi'ementty  13  J  :  i, 
a  new  shekel  (mina,  talent)  had  to  be  established  for 
the  weighing  of  the  less  precious  melal.  Finally,  there 
were  two  systems,  the  heavy  and  the  light,  in  Ihe  former 
of  which  the  denominations  wei^^ed  twice  as  much  as 
in  (he  latter. 

The  evidence  of  eilanl  Babylonian  waghts.  checked 
by  Ihe  weights  of  coins  struck  in  later  limes  on  derived 
standards,  enables  us  to  obtain  the  following  series  of 
weights  used  for  the  precious  metals  : — 


ROTAL  1 


C<.M>I 


"I'**""*   I 


^of"' ;  '^*  I  "^'     '"-*     ""  ! 

By  adopting  silver  units  of  the  weights  fiiven  in  the  List 
two  rows,  a  round  number  of  units  uf  silver  ( 10  or  15) 
could  always  be  exchanged  against  a  single  unit  (^ 
goM.  provided  the  two  belonged  to  the  same  norm  and 
system.  The  standard  according  10  which  ten  pieces 
of  silver  corresponded  10  one  of  gold  is  known  as  the 
Ribylonian  or  Persic,  because  siUrr  coins  which  agree 
with  (his  standard  were  struck  by  the  Persian  kings 
(who  a<iopled  it  from  ils  B-ibylonian  source}  and  by 
their  immediate  subordinates :  the  standard  reached 
the  Greeks  overland  through  dis(ric(s.  such  as  Lydia. 

hand,  (he  standard  equating  fifteen  pieces  of  silver  10 
one  of  gold  was  adopted  by  the  great  Pho^tiician  trading 

it  is  known  as  the  Phcenician  standard. 
What  evidence,  then,  have  we  for  the  use  of  either 


8.  EvUanoa 


systen 


I    Pales' 


weights      (se. 


tor  Falaatino. 


,  Weights  and  Measures,  g  4) 
lo  suggest  (hat  a  low  form  of  the 
Ribylonian  shekel  was  in  use  in  Palestine.  On  the 
other  band,  the  literary  and  numismatic  evidence  points 
to  (he  PhiEnician  standard  having  been  used,  at  least 
in  post-exilic  tiroes,  side  by  side  with  the  other  system. 


In  Ihe  first  place,  we  know  (by  calculation)  from  Ex. 
3Sj5  /  [P]  that  Ihe  Hebrew  talent  contained  3000 
shekels.  Again,  Josephus  (^H/.iiv.7i)  equates  the 
Riina  used  for  weighing  gold  lo  3^  Roman  pounds — 
i.t.,  13,633.3  grs.  troy— which  is  very  near  10  the 
heavy  gold  mina  of  the  common  norm  {g}.  The  same 
writer  (o/.  eit,  iii.  Bj)  speaks  of  a  sum  of  ■  100  minas, 
which  Ihe  Hebrews  call  Kiyxnp-  which  bdng  trans- 
lated into  Greek  means  Td\arTiH>.'  If  we  take  the 
mina  here  mentioned  to  be  the  gold  mina  {g\  of  iz.633 
grs.  (heavy)  or  6,31 1, 5  grs.  light  (*),  we  obtain  a  talent 
of  1,262,300  grs.  (heavy)  or  631,150  grs.  (light).  The 
ttSm  pa".  Of  shekel,  of  Ihis  talent  would  be  490. 73  grs. 
(heavy)  or  310, 36  grs.  (lighl).  These  weights  are  some- 
what lighter  than  the  normal  weights  of  Ihe  heavy  double 
shekel  and  shekel  (/)  of  the  Phcenician  standard  (comRiun 
norm);  but  il  is  noticeable  (hat  the  earliest  coins  (double 
staters  and  staters)  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  (issued  in  the 
5ih  cent.  B.C.)  seldom  rise  to  Ihe  normal  weight  of 
448.8  grs.  and  224.4  g"..  'he  effectii-e  weight  being 
usually  much  nearer  the  amounis  just  arrived  at.  and 
rarely  rising  above  436  grs.  (213  grs.).  Again,  various 
tnetrological  authorities  of  ancient  (hough  late  dale  (see 
Huiisch,  Afelrahg.  Serif t.  Rel. .  Index,  under  TdXairw, 
17)  equate  the  Hebrew  latent  (o  125  Roman  lbs. — i.e.. 
631,665.3  grs.  Tlie  shekel  of  this  talent  would  be 
aio.55  grs.  Finally.  Josephus  (Anl.'in.ii)  equates 
the  Hebrew  coin  called  irliikos — i.t. .  (he  silver  shekel — 
to  four  'Attic  drachms.'  'Aiiic  drachm'  in  his  day 
was  eqdvalenl  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  was  fixed 
by  Nero  at  jl,  lb. — i.r.,  53.63  gis.;  (he  Hebrew  iriiXot 
was  therefore  210.48  grs.  in  weigbt- 

We  thus  see  (hat  the  Hebrew  shekel  weighed  from 
210  to  210.55  E^'p  "''■  O"  ^^  heavy  system,  430  10 
431  grs.  It  can  be  nothing  else  ()un  the  shekel  of 
334.4  g"'  (')■  or  ils  double,  in  a  slightly  degraded 
form.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  shekel  of  the 
Phcenician  standard  was  in  use  in  Palestine  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  The  weight  of  Ihe  heavy  gold 
shekel  of  (he  common  norm  (/)  being  taken  at  252.5 
grs.  troy,  ils  value  (at  the  present  rate  of  ^£3  :  17  :  to\ 
\Kt  CO.  of  480  grs.  paid  by  the  Mint  for  gold)  would 
be  very  nearly  £3: 1:0,  and  (he  lighl  shekel  would  be 
worth  aboul  jf  1 ;  o  :  6.  The  Hcbrew-Phocnician  silver 
shekel  and  Ihe  Babylonlc- Persic  silver  shekel,  lieing 
■  ^  of  the  gold  shekel  respectively, 
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a  weight,  it  does  noi  occur  in  any  pre-exilic  writings, 
and  large  sums  are  expressed  in  talents  and  shekels 
(Kennedy,  420).      A   parallel   is  afforded  by  the  Attic 

E.irly  in  thcl  conventional!  posl-eiilic  period  the  Persian 
coinaee  of  eold  and  silver  was  introduced  by  Dariut 
Hysiaspis.      His  gold  shekel,  siruck  on 
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^"^Z^        Greeks  as  daric  (Jap.«i.t.     The  deriva 
P*""-      lion  of  this  word  from  the  kinR's  nam 

formed  from  the  Persian  Ddrayaiuiink :  but  there  is  n 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  formed  in  Greek  fashioi 
from  da/xroT.  Of  other  derivations,  the  only  plausibi 
one   is    from   the  Assyrian   darHu.  a  word    found    i 
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.Hghi  o 
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ry  ;  Tall- 
i'ids.  66)  wilh  more 


lisfaci 


probabilily  [cgnids  it  as  an  aericuUural 
word  darkemon  (see  Dram)  has  uniil  recenlly  been 
connecled  by  nuiiiy  writers  wilh  Ihe  word  daric ;  bul 
■here  can  be  Ultle  doubt  ibal  the  dartimon  is  a  weight. 
and  possibly  the  same  word  is  round  in  Ihe  Greek 
3/«xM  (*«  Dkam,  and  wilh  the  spelling  o-]3Vi  of 
Ihe  Pirfeeus  inscriplion  ep  the  Cretan  dialectical  form 
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they  would  Duujally  rvArd  cbe  gold  duic  as  a  half-ahckcl  of 
the  heavy  syftcm-  It  foMowa  that  allhrnigh  the  words  darktmlht 
and  darie  luve  ia  alt  prDbability  no  eiymological  coaneclion, 
the  Actual  piecei  of  Bold  nKonl  by  ^dr^irw^Hfni  were  u  a  maiici 
of  fatl  daTum,  or  pL««  of  (he  siunv  velghl  a±  ihc  daric. 

The  sih'er  coin  of  Darius  was  known  to  Ihe  Greeks 
as  Ihe  fff^Xo)  (aksKosS  Miiiuii.  and  weighed  S6.4  grs. , 
being  ntally  a  half-shekel  of  the  light  Babylonian  system 
<ro*al  norm).  The  gold  daric  was  worth  twenty  of 
these  silver  coins.  The  value  of  the  daric  in  modern 
money  works  oul  at  about  one  guinis,  and  Ihat  of  Ihe 
siglos.  accordinglyi  at  a  little  over  one  shilling. 

The  Persian  governors  who  preceded  Nehemiah  in 
his  office  exacted  from  the  people  40  shekels  of  silver 
(Nefa.&i5).  It  is  hardly  possible  10  decide  whether 
reclyXoi  MiJ- 
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SHEKEL 

I   the  sacred  shekel  was  a  shekel  of  Ihe  heavy  Phoenici.-iQ 

standard  (common  norm)  of  334.4  V^  (')-      fhis  coii- 

]    elusion  is  confirmed  by  Ihe  siatcnieni  (E1.3O13.  etc.) 

i    thai  the  sliekel  was  twenty  gerahs,  which  ffl  Iranslales 

;    '  3o  obols.'     The  obol  meanl  by  (S  was  presumably  ihe 

Atiic  obol  of  the  time  (^  of  the  drachm  of  67.38  grs. — 

i.e.,  II.  ai  grs.);  and  twenty  of  these  make  a  weight  of 

334.3  grs.      Any  shekel  of  this  weight,  whether  slrutk 

by  a  foreign  king,  or  struck  by  a  city  like  Tyre,  could 


therefore  be  used  for  Ihe  payment  of  the  tax  for  two 
persons:  or  the  corresponding  half-shekel  (Phiemcian 
didrachm  of  113. a  grs.)  for  a  single  person.  The 
half-shekel  here  illustrated  (Fig.  f)  was  struck  at  Tyre 
in  the  year  toa  B.C.  On  Ihe  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Melkarlh,  the  Tyrian  Heracles,  crowned  wilh  laurel ; 
on  the  reverse  an  eagle  sianding  with  one  foot  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley,  and  a  palm-branch  over  its  shoulder  ; 
in  the  field  are  a  club  (the  symbol  of  Melkailh).  Ihe 
numerals  .IK  (ihe  year  24  of  Ihe  local  era),  and  Ihe 
monogram  oF  ihe  official  of  Ihe  niint  responsible  for  Ihe 
coin :  around  is  Ihe  inscription  TYFOV  lEPAC  KAt 
ACYAOY— 1.«.,  '(coin)  of  Tyre,  Ihe  sacred  (cily)  and 
inviolable.'  The  weight  of  this  specimen  (106,9  8") 
is  a  lillle  under  the  normal  (n).  The  name  "sacred" 
applied  10  Ihe  shekel  of  Ihis  standard  is  due  presumalily 
to  its  being  used  for  Ihe  temple  lax.  for  which  shekels 
of  any  other  standard  were  not  accepted.  Hence  the 
presence  of  money-changers  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple.  The  third  part  of  the  shekel  of  Neh-lOji  i» 
probably  the  third  of  the  Pha-nieian  shekel ;  Ihe  third 
is  indeed  a  more  usual  denominalion.  both  in  Ihe 
rhcenician  and  in  the  Babylonian  standards.  Ihan  Ihe 
half. 

The  Jews  were,  as  a  rule,  conteni  or  obliged  to  use 
silver  coins  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  two  series  of 
•>.  Buv«  ouiiw.  p„„^  of  ,„.„!,  against  their  nilers. 
A  famous  series  of  shekels  and  half-shekels  issued 
during  a  period  of  live  years  has  been  most  usually 
ascribed  lo  ihe  lime  of  i^mon  Ihe  Hasmona:an  ;  the 
tentlency  of  recent  crilicisra,  however,  is  10  give  them 
to  the  lime  of  [he  lirst  revolt  against  Rome  (66-70  A.D, ). 


g.  The  reverse  bean  only  Ihe  impression  made 
irregular  punch  used  in  slriking  ihe  coin, 
phrase  'shekel  of  ihe  sancluary,'  or  rather 
d  shekel '  (irlcXoi  6  I7101,  s^a,9iA%  h  i,yioi)  is  used 
"^  in  conneciion  wilh  gold,  silver, 
*  copper(?|,  and  spices.  (For  this  Sub- 
ject, besides  Kennedy  433,  see  Zucker- 
nuuin,  Talmud.  Gewichtt.  4/  15. )  In  spile  of  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  shekel  was  used  for  gold,  as  well  as 
silver,  there  ate  serious  difficulties  in  ihe  way  of  accepting 
Ridgeway's  iheory  [Origin  e/  Milallit  Currtniy.  373/.) 
that  it  was  the  ^ekel  of  130-135  grs.  We  know 
from  the  Mishna  that  sums  of  silver  money  meniioned 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  regarded  as  reckoned  in 
'Tyrian  money' — i.e..  in  money  of  Ihe  Phoenician 
sundard.  We  know  further  thai  Ihe  lemple  lax  «-as 
half  a  shekel,  and  Ihe  tax  tor  ta-o  persons  could  lie  paid 
bj'  a  letradrachm  or  staler  (?.!■-)  of  the  Phitnician 
standard  (M1.I714/.  where  Ihe  collectors  of  ihe  tax 
are  called  ol  ri  Mpaxjw\atiflinirTit).  Il  folk>ws  Ihat 
4445 
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The  best  summary  of  recent  arguments  aboul  (his 
question,  which  does  not  properly  concern  us  here,  is 
given  by  Kennedy,  439 ;  stUl  more  recently,  howe.er, 
Th.  Reinach  has  sUted  his  indiiiaiion  10  revert  to  Ihe 
older  view  {gev.  dts  ituda  grecgurs.  ISiij),  A 
specimen  of  ihe  shekel  of  the  fourth  year  is  given  in 
lig.  d.  On  [he  obverse  is  a  chalice,  above  which  is  the 
d.ite  nr  (for  t  mp,  '  year  4  ') ;  around  is  the  inscriplion 
''KIP-  Spa  ('Shekel  of  Israel').  On  Ihe  reverse  is  a 
flowering  lily  and  the  inscriplion  nriipn  D'Spit  ('Jeru- 
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salem  the  Holy ' ).     The  weight  of  this 
grs. 

The  second  series  of  silver  coins  of  the  Jews  belongs 
to  the  second  revolt ;  they  are  shekels  and  quarier- 
shekels  issued  by  Simon  Barcochba  and  '  Eleaiar  the 
High  Priest'  from  132-135  a.d.  These  coins  are 
really  Roman  denarii,  or  tetradrachms  ot  drachms  of 
the  mints  of  Cxsarea  (in  Cappadocia)  and  Antioch  (in 
Syria),  which  have  been  used  as  blanks  on  which  to 
impress  Jewish  types  (Kennedy,  430/). 

Both  these  series  are.  as  we  have  sajd.  exceptional, 
and  the  ordinary  ccunage  of  the  Jevra,  from  the  lime 
of  John   Hyrcanus,   if  not  from   that  of   Simon  the 
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T.  UUntnre.  Oritit  ^  Mnaliic  Cumncy,  i8s»;  Th. 

RFi^ach,Z<i<iofiiHi» /■«»>,  iBE;:  A.  R. 
S.  Ktnncdy,  in  Mailings' iia  241?./?:  G.  P.  H. 

SHELAH.  I.  T^p.  a  name  closely  resembling 
SHILOH  (chAum  [BADEF],  ci\-  [L]).  the  youngest 
of  Judah's  sons  by  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  Shua 
(cp  Stade  C(71is3,  and  see  JudaH  i.,  g  a  ;  Gen. 
38siti4»«D].  46ijtP];  Nu.26jochAwN  [BAL,  but 
■40M  L.  V.  19].  1  Ch.2j  CmAcoN  IBL]),  The  clan  is 
associated  with  Cheiib  in  the  tihephelah  of  Judah  (cp 
Coieba  below,  and  see  ACHZiB  [i.]}.  and,  apart  from 
Gen.  3S,  occurs  only  in  posl-eiilic  writings.  The 
further  divisions  of  this  clan  are  given  in  i  Ch.  4>i-93 
(chAwn  [L]).  The  passage  is  eilremely  obscure 
and  appears  to  represent  the  attempt  of  a  scribe  to 
"   "  " '    n  already  comipt  genealogy. 
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.  (nS(>).  Salah  AV  in  Gen.  and  SaT.A  AV  Lk. 
335,  the  son  of  Arpachshad  and  father  of  £ber  in  the 
old  genealogy  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  IO34  [R?].  It  13/ 
[P],  I  Ch,  1  iB  [B  om.]  1,,  <roXo,  ffnXot  [1.  in  Gen.  10]). 
The  key  to  '  Shelah '  is  of  course  Arpachshad.  If  the 
latter  name  contains  Chaldiea,  Knobel  may  be  excused 
for  seeking  'Shelah'  in  NE.  Mesopotamia.  If,  how- 
ever, .Arpachshad  comes  from 'Arab.  Kadesh  or  -Cnsh 
[see  Ur  of  thk  Chalih4ks],  we  must  suppose  'Shelah' 
to  represent  some  clan  in  the  Negeb.      In   accordance 

Jcr.ihmeeliie  clan  called  Shelah  (see  Shelah.  1),  of 
Keniiziie  (not  Canaanite)  affinities,  nnd  related  loSlui'ul, 
of  which  f^elnh  is  a  modification.  The  name  Mithuselah 
is  similarly  related  to  Methushael ;  both  these  names 
are  probably  modiScaiions  of  Mishael  —  IshmaeL  II 
now  becomes  not  impossible  that  Eber  (-ap)  Id  Gen. 
10 14  may  be  miswHtten  for 'Arab  (a^^). 
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SHBLTTMIEL 
SHELAH,  POOL  OF  (n^^il  fQI?),  Neh.  3  .j  RV, 
AV  '  pool  of  S1L.0AH.'     See  StLOAM. 

SHELAKITEB  ('J^U").  Nu.26»;  see  Shelah  (i). 

SHELEMUa  {T)^W'  ^^^PW-  ««'"»■  compounded 
with  n''  =  niri',  or  an  expanded  form  of  a  dan  name 
borne  by  an  individual  [Che.],  see  Shallum,  Sxki.a- 
MiEL,  and  note  the  N.  Arabian  character  of  the  names 
with  whidi  Shelemiah  is  associated.  To  [llustrale  the 
later  (?)  view  of  the  name,  cp  Palm.  n^D^  [i(  for 
rhuD^Xf  a.  compound  of  the  goddess  al-Lal]  ;  C€A€- 
Mtov)-     See  SfiLEMlA. 

I.  b.  Cuihi.  m  MCEior  of  JEHUCI  (g.v.)  )a.  St  [S  *31  14, 
in;B^p,<«Aa^.i™iA). 

(Jer.  se  IB  4»]  M,  intiW  om.  BkAQ). 

,.  Thf  faihir  of  jEHUCAi.  or  JucAi  b.P.),  lemp.  Zedikiah 
U«.  8T  m  J  J  <r<(«.gv  If],  «e  [461 1.  in-oVr)- 

4.  b.  Hananiah,  Ih.  fiiih«  oflRijAH  l^.i..HJ".«[3Tl  ijX 

5.  iCh.  2O14:  i«  Me-shelehuh. 

6.  On«  of  the  LBini,Eiral03!i  (»*•!"■  lBI.-»IU-u>i[Al, 
-<"  [itD= '  E»d,  9  34,  Skuemias  (mi^w  IBAft 

7.  Aoodicr  of  the  b.  Bani  (Eiral04i.  mvVr,  <n*<f>ui  [Bl. 
■<«  (A),  -no  [K),  nuuiw  [LI),  omiiitd  in  Iht  parallel  jninge 
in  1  £»J.B^  It  IS  inleiming  that  the  tequcnce  of  caniis 
here,  Sharai  ('ff),  AzaiTl.  and  Shelemiah  ii  almosl  identical 
wiib  the  iiaino  in  jei.  Sd  K,  Stniiah  <n;^,  Asiel,  Shelemiah. 

a.  The  father  of  Hanakiah  fe.r.).  Neh.  830  (nA^w  [B]. 
■«(•<],  reiMX-IAl). 

9.  A  pE-ic»1,  a  keeper  of  the  tlorehouset  (Keh.  13  ij,  nA«^ti« 
[B'AI,  ^  [Bl>|,  ..A.^.a  [KB. 

SHELEPB  (C)(^,  in  pause,  c&Ae4>  (AEL]).  a  son  c^ 
Joktan  (Gen.  IO16,  om.  B  i  Ch.  1 »+),  has  not  yet  been 
identified  ;  but  similar  names  are  not  uncommon  in  S. 
Arabia.  Instances  are  Soia/  or  Sail/,  a  tribe  in 
Yemen:  Osiander,  ZO.I/Gll  .53,^  :  Si//.  HaL  AM. 
86;  ,Sfl4''[many]:  Glaser,  435  ;  cp  also  a  district  Ja^if*  .- 
Niebuhr.  Araiitn.  947  ;  and  see  other  retf.  in  DL  Of, 
[Cp  SePHAH,  and  on  -Joktan,'  see  Cril.  Bii.] 

8HELE8H  (r^^;  z€mh  [B].  c€AAhc  [A}.  ccAcm 
[L]).  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  AsHBR  {i.v..  §4"-). 
I  Ch-73s+. 

SHELOm  i'tsS?').  father  of  Ahihud.  a  '  prince "  of 
Asher  (Nu.S4jj';  ceAe«(e)l  tBAFL]).  See  Shelu- 
MLKL,  and  cp  ASHES,  §.. 

SHELOMTH  (HWC*,  interchangeable  with  ntoW 
(see  below  5] :  cp  the  fluclualions  between  Meshillemiih 
and  Meshillemoth.  The  vocalisation  is  doubtful  [cp 
Solomon,  g  1],  and  Ihe  name  being  evidently  southeni, 
a  connection  with  either  Ishmael  or  Salmah  may  be 
assumed  [Che.]). 

I.  hath  DiBBilff.P.I,  who  had  married  an  EgyptUn(or,peihap«, 
taiher  Mi>rile,  I.r..  N.  Ambian  ^om/in),  and  -hose  KHi  wu 
stoned  for  blasphfmy  fl-"'-  2»  "i :  tit^^<^  [BAF).  miAwL..* 

IBal'I.  ,»*«.«  [Ln. 

3.  DanKhterDfZerubbabcKiO.Sig;  «Aa^*«  ( B]. -«> [A], 
''3.  A»nDrRehDboaIil(>Ch.ll»le/'fU>«[Bl,  m^ivurfiAL 

4.  riwiphiih one  of  theb'ne Bam (?.b.. a]:  read  in  EoaS id 
'  And  of  the  sons  of  Bani ;  Shelomiib.  son  of  ^[oiiphtah '  (v,Ar 
iratttiuvae  [il],  ui.  Suu»  <nAiL|i)Li»«  |AI,  nir  VI.  raAi|i>i«  [L]), 
cp  I  E«l.  »3\  which  Rives  AssALiMDTH,  RV  Salimoth  C«r- 
aa/.iaii9  tA.  the  ot  belone^  to  Ibe  preceding  fiart},  IvlM  mA« 
fu>«  |L|,  ISaviecl  niActfw)  |B)). 

Av.ioue  the  Levites  we  liiHl  (j)  a  Sheiomilh  b.  Shunu,  a 
Geishonite  Levitt  (1  Cb.28g,  Ki.  rifOha,  RV  Shelomotk, 
sX.rft.1.  m.  c™a»i«.»  (A],  -M»  ll-B:  («  »  chief  of  ihe  b'ne 
Iihai,  a  Koliathiie  Levlie  (1  Ch.^3I^  <r.A-^e  [B],  -.8  [LI. 
ff^uvn^a  lAI),  whose  son  w«  Jahath  (/.r.)  (i  Cli  ilaa, 
ntoV,  EV  Shelomoth,  it.*.*-*  [BA),  ^»  (LD;  and  Ma 
Leviie  descended  from  Elieier  b.  Mo«.  {iCh.M.jjK,  RV 
SnuLoumH.  »Ju.a»#  [BA],  it  and  n*a,ut  [L|  e.  is,  Ki. 
n,cS»,-ndMTino.a«). 

SHELUMIEL   (^6^0^;  caKamihA  [BAFLJ),  b. 

ZUKISHADDAI,    3  '  ptincC '  of  SlMEON  (§   q   u,  n.  ;    Nu. 
l6eia736(.ra;uiX.ijA[F])4x  10i9t[allP].      In  Judilh 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


8 1  hU  name  appears  as  Sauasl.  RV  Salam:kl 
(^ilXo^i^X  (BA],  ffana/juitK  [N]). 

Ai^HrenELy  tbe  nunc  jnvaji^  '  El  u  my  heollll '  (Ifi  ^J,  so); 
rally,  hmnver,  ii  nay  eoni*  (mm  ■mo'w;  idV'''"''™'' i* 
Ihe  nuw  oT  >  N.  Arabian  tribe  allied  to  th«  Kabawans  (k« 
Salmah,  Shauiai).  t.  k.  c. 

SHEKlQC';  chm:  i^").  the  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  and  therefore  always  menlioiied  first 
(Gen.  6^3  610  7  ■)  9 18  lOi  i  Ch.  I4);  <he  tendering  of 
Gen.lOii  in  AV  and  RV™*-  is  certainly  wrong  (cp 
Japheth). 

If  an  appellative.  Shem  will  mean  '  natne '—i.f. , 
renown.  In  this  case,  if  in  Gen.  9  it  is  really  equivalent 
,   _  to  Israel,  ii  may  conceivably  denote  the  ruling 

1.  BMDS.  ^  „^jy^  ^1^  (^p  Gen.  64  Nu.  16.  I  Ch. 
514)  in  antithesis  to  the  ahorigines,  who  are  called  in 
)ob308.  ■  sons  of  the  impious,  ^ea,  sons  of  the  name- 
less, beaten  out  of  the  land '  (so  We.  CH^'  13,  Bu. 
Urgoih.  336/. ).  There  is  a  strong  presumption,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  of  this  important  patriarch  has  a 
longer  history-  and  a  more  recondite  meaning.  In  short, 
the  legends  in  the  early  part  of  Genesis  being,  according 
to  the  most  plausible  view.  Jerabmeelite  (see  Paradise, 
^  6.  9).  and  '  Ishmael'  being  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Jcrahmeel,  it  is  very  probable  that  '  Shem  '  is  a  modified 
bagnienl  of  the  ethnic  name  Ishmael. 
Todenve  (with  GoUialwT)  from  ^ds^  *  tabc  high,'»ndarp1un 

ltsti^-our.  More  probably,  Sbem  isa  tbortenvd  fotm  of  aiujna 
l)k*  Shewtel (f .c), arnther,  if  niuppoH  lhiUQn<Hiun)iia 
ftagmml  of  "-BDriT  (J«n>'"°™l).  Or  (Shem)  hu  ariwn  out  of 
a  frAgiDdot  of  ^KtTDe"  (l^mocl). 

Thai  Ibt  rtdactor,  wbalicmselievbereefiieadediipOCenai) 
^°^  ]in^  (Cuuu)  VLippoHd  Q0h  10  mean  'Israel  is  pouible 
inoiigh.    Bui  critically,  luch  a  view  a  highly  improbable.    See 

The  special  blessing  by  which  Shetn  was  rewarded 


S.Tndttioiis. 


O    Yahwe 


'    often     read    thus 


**;• 


let  Canaan  bi 


■Bleu, 
alE  of  Sbem  ('<  j^ 
I' (Gen. 9.6  J,}. 
It  is  more  plausible,  however,  to  think  that  v.  a6a 
should  run,  ^Kimi^  '■  -itTfi-  Th*  Jerahmeeliles  were,  in 
fact,  tsee  Moses.  S  14)  the  early  tutors  of  the  Israelites 
in  religion.  Here  and  in  i>.  37  the  underlying  original 
te«  apparently  spoke  of  Noah's  eldest  son  as  'Ishmael.' 
The  subjugation  of  Kenai  {not  '  Canaan.'  as  the 
traditional  leil)  refers  to  matters  beyond  our  ken  (cp 
Kesaz).  AniMher  writer  thinks  to  explain  '  Sbem '  to 
his  readers  by  identifying  'Shem'  with  'Eber'  (Gen. 
lOai).  Here  il  is  necessary  to  transpose  t  and  r.  and 
read'Arib;  in  fact.  IshinaeljSbem)and'Arfib  are  nearly 
synonymous.  On  all  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
u^  of  'Shem'  in  P  ((Jen.  10»  11  id,  cp  1  Ch.  Iiji4) 
i«E  Cril.  Bib.  The  reference  in  Ecclus.  49 19  is  no  doubt 
to  Shem's  important  genealogical  position.  A  Inte 
Jewish  tradition  (adopted  by  Selden  and  Ughtfooi) 
identified    Shem    vfilh     MelCHIZEDEK     {q.l:).         Cp 

SHEIL  NAMES  WITH.  Two  Hebrew  names  have 
been  brought  under  this  head — Semu'el  (Samuel)  and 
Semida'  (Shemida).  The  former  of  these  is  compared 
by  Winckler  (C/1  ijo,  n.  3)  with  Sumu-aH  and  Sumu. 
la-ilu,  the  names  of  tvro  Babylonian  kings  of  the  third 
mitlenntuni  It.C.,  whom  this  scholar  considers  lo  belong 
to  a  di-nasly  of  western  Semitic  or  rather  Canaanitish 
conquoors.  According  to  Hommel.  5umu-abi  means 
'Sumu  is  my  father.'  and  liitnu  is  a  contraction  of 
lumhti  (iumtihu) — i.i.,  'his  name,'  a  periphrasis  for 
■God-  {Af/ras/,  as/).  He  considers  that  Semu'el 
and  Semida'  may  safely  be  explained  as  containing  this 
element  lumiu.  It  seems  very  improbable,  however, 
that  the  periphrasis  ■  name  '  for  ■  God '  should  have  l«en 
of  such  remote  antiquity  among  the  Israelites,  when  we 

1  So  Scbotr,  Gilti,  and  ncently  Ball,  HolnDger,  Gunkel. 
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SHEMAIAH 

recall  that  {see  Name,  §  7}  il  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  latest  biblical  Hebrew  writing,  and  we  may 
venture  to  follow  Jastrow  {/BL  IS.os}.  who  is  of  opinion 
that  fumu  in  the  names  quoted  by  Winckler  and 
Hommel  is  an  entirely  diflinml  word  from  the  Hebrew 


Perhaps  a 


m  of  Ihn> 


ij  Baby. 


lyBUIacioui 


See,  further,  Shi 


SHEIU  (rpV  ;  CiMi-h.  IBALJ),  one  of  (be  cities  in 
the  extreme  S,  of  Judah  towards  Edom  (Jo*li-  '6'*  '■ 
C&\M&&  [B]).  Cp  the  clan-name  SheMa,  1.  Il  is 
not  included  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  towns  either  in 
Josh.l9i-6orin  MT  of  i  Ch.4!.S-3i  (but  see  t.  jB  «), 
but  in  the  former  of  these  passages  (Josh.  I9a)  we  lind 
Sheba,  plainly  a  mere  variant  (<ra;iaa  [B] ;  but  <ra;J[E]t 
[AL)|,  and  in  «  i  Ch.  4^8  we  find  ira/Hi  [BL].  -an  [A]. 


Theci 


n  of  S 


The  Sheba  in  Josh,  19j  was  probably  introduced  as  a 
supplement  from  15>6  after  the  calculation  'thirteen 
cities'  {v.  6)  had  been  made;  RV's  'or  Sheba'  is  too 
bold.     See  further  Jeshua,  Simeon,  |  10. 

SHEHA  {tn}^.  S  50}.  I.  A  Calebite  clan  which,  like 
Korah,  Tappuah,  and  Rekem,  (raced  itself  lo  Hebron, 
and  is  represented  as  (he  'father'  ofRaham,  the  'father' 
of  Jorkeam,  t  Ch.24]/  (iFifiaa  [BA,  the  latter  omits 
in    V.   43].  _  ffa>"    [I.]},       Note    the   accumulation    of 

-    ■"  ■i.nofRELTiiF.Nrt'.j):  iCh.S8(ii!iM«|II.' 


•"is 


N(|.3):  lCh,58(.aM-(BAI,<r.^..|LA 
genealo^jf  BsKjAUlKlff.i...  »  9  ij-.^i 

»?i?*,l'3L/l);Neh. 


B4(ir«u>ui![B>«ALJX 

8HEMAAH  (n^flpf  il,  whence  AV°v  Hashaah).  a 
Gibeathile,  father  of  Ahiezer  (1  Ch.lSj;  &m&  [BK]. 
CAMdL^  W,  ftCMft  [!-])■  see  David,  %  tii-.  The 
Pesh.  presupposes  here  the  name  of  a  separate  hero, 
1IS3UI  irSCe  'Shemaiah  the  Gibeathite.' 

BHEHAUH  (!1'J^.  also  4n;;np^,  see  below, 
either  a  religious  name=-Yahw4  hears,'  or  a  late  (?) 
expansion  of  the  old  clan-name  *m^.  Shimei  [Che.]  ; 
note  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  priests.  Levites, 
and  prophets,  whose  historical  connection  with  the 
southern  border-land  is  certain:  CiMAIftCc]).  K  is 
impossible  always  10  differentiate  accurately  or  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  identify  the  various  bearers  of  this 

I.  A  prophet  temp.  Rehoboam,  who  deprecated  war 
with  Israel  (i  K.12m  =  3  Ch.lli  [fi  in-jB*]).  and 
prophesied  at  the  invasioti  of  Judah  by  Shishak  (a  Ch. 
12s  7.  aa^iuuat  [B]).  He  is  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  the  history  of  Rehoboam  (ii.  v.  15),  cp  also  in  ©" 
iK.12(i4-.  ed.  Sw,), 

a.  A  false  prophet  who  for  endeavouring  to  hinder 
his  work  was  sternly  rebuked  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  29 
[6  361  '<-3'  [ao>«ai  «  vf.  m.  3i  /] :  cp  Jrhemiah 
[Book],  §  17 :  in  i'.  >4  ii-pw). 

He  is  styled  the  Nehebmite  ('pi'nj.n,  tttXajunnji- [B]. 
eXttfuni*  [M.^Q]).  which  reminds  us  of  tw  trXafUi 
applied  to  Shemaiah  (i)  in  &'i  [B.  in  L  tXaiurijr] 
addition  to  i  K,  l:j  {i:  14  nl.  Probably  both  oiXa^iri;!' 
and  tvXapti  point  lo  -ayn  =  ■'jitanT  ■  Jerahmeelile ' 
[Che,]  (cp  nS-n^Sucfn-.  3  S.  IO16  [Che.J;  "see  also 
Sibraim).  The  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonlte  in  i  K, 
II19,  it  has  elsewhere  (see  Shilok,  a)  lieen  sufj^ested 
by  Cheyne.  is  most  prolnbly  a  man  from  the  Negeb. 
So,  to,  in  the  intention  of  the  writer,  is  this  Shemaiah. 

""" "  .  prophet  (Jel.M  (« 


■vlKl).     . 


U]i; 


>v(Ml). 


,.  Jehoi= 


imCJer. 


, , II  of  Zenihbabel  ( 

Ui|B*onRl,<rq>«(L|).    ThliisalHlhenameof 01 
repaired  the  temple  (Nefa.  S  39,  nfumltiD. 


yGoogle 


8HEMABIAH 

6  L.Jo«l,ofREUBEN{|i3)(iCh.S4,™«n(BLl.m»«»[AD. 

I  b.  Hauhub.  a  Meramc  LcviuYidiiaM  cp  N<li.lli;, 
«»)••«  ILI).    S«  13, 

a.  Fuher  of  Ubldiah,  ■  Levile  belonging  id  Jnjulhun 
<i  Ch-flit,  <rwM  [B1<roM«»  fAJ,  cp  Neh.ll  iji).    S«  13. 

9.  Chief  at  tha  bnc   Eliiaphan,  temp.  David   (i  Cti.  ISe 


4  Lenw,  I 

«1AD. 


(J  ch.li 


ij.  A«norj=duihun(.Ch.,!«lu,<«t«««lA]).    Cp7,8,  .., 

14.  A  Leviie bouse ump.  HcnkiahdCh.Sl  ij,  in^«.|BAL]>, 

probibly  tht  »ine  u  Ibc  name  io  Nib.  101  12«  (BH'A  om., 

•«...«,  Kc,a ma,  .11P.L).  ».  18  (B»*Aom..  ffv.«^  w"^'  in«-  1iiI;L) 

b.  Siwmaiah'b nam^).    '  •       "    "^         °^ 

I;.  A  Lcvile  of  ihc  lime  of  Jodah  (1  Ck-SSg,  cp  perhapt 
Shiubi.SIii:  in  bolhcaMiCononish  precede!  ai  the  name  of  a 
bmhei).     liiTE9d.l9SAMMA$(<rM»i«). 

up  10  Jeru.'uileia  with  Eira',  £03813  (»M«<<i  (A^Tn°^l! 


iS.  One  of  the  b'ne  Haiim,the  pneMlvRunilyoTEmlDai,!!! 
1  Es9.  S>i  Sameius,  RV  Sameus  (Auoiot  (B],  »K<ut  (AD. 

19.  One  at  the  uni  oT  Hahim  '<^l«sel'  (EiralOji  ?•,.« 
Ul,  »■("»«  [LD,  in  I  E»d.0  3J  Sabbeus  (<r.«^<u«  (BA], 

3D.  b.  Delaiah  b.  MeheubeeL,  a  pniphel  lemp.  Neh.,  bribed 
IV  Sanballai  lo  binder  the  Jewi  /mn  building  Ibe  wall  (Neb. 
tie  (r^i«.  IBK],  rqu.  [AD. 

II,  19,  laromen  pmenlal  Em'i  dedication  aftb«wiitl(Neh. 

w  great,"  kinsoian  of  Tobii  (Tob. 


[  (nnpE*  and  [r  Ch.  12j]  ffinp?' ; 
tmially  [§  30]  eiplaiued  'whom  Yahwi  guards.'  bul 
probably  rather  a  modilicalion  of  the  elhnic  Shiuri 
fc.f.];  ca«apiA[c])-  =Ch.lli9  AV  [by  printer's 
error?]  gives  SlMMARIAH),  All  the  occurrences 
luggest  N.  .Arabian  origin.  T.  K.  C 

I.  One  of  Divid'i  heiKs.  I  Ch.l2s  (rti^ap^a  IBD.  See 
David,  I  „.  («Kiii.),  col.  lo^y: 

>.  A  «in  of  Kehoboam,  by^lahalalh  (- Jeia})meeUlb  |Che.|), 

Ei4  IO3,  {..«  (Bl.  -.a  (HAD;  f.  ,.  {.,«  IBM), ..«» [A]). 

8HEKEBEB  (l^tJEIpt;').  Gen.  143.     See  Shinab. 

SHEHED  (11?!?).  I  Ch.  8.9  RV.  AV  Shamed. 

SHEHEB.  I.  (Tl?tf*:  c€MHp.  Cawhp[B].  c6.  [A], 
C6MMHP  [M).  According  to  i  K.I81,  Shemer  yras 
the  owner  of  the  hill  which  Omri  bought,  whence  Ihe 
place  received  Ihe  name  of  Samaria  (j^).  See 
Sahakia. 

3  and  3.  AV  Siiamek  (tcC),  properly  a  dan-name 
(see  Stade,  ZA  TIV  5t66),"bul  applied  to  real  or 
supposed  persons  i  a  l.evile.  i  Ch.  646  [31]  (affi/nip) : 
and  ben  Heber  in  a  genealogy  of  AshEr  [g.v.,  g  4  ii/|, 
I  Ch.  7m  (i"W1f>  [B],  •rv/ii)p  [AL]) ;  in  v.  31  lie  is 
called  Shomer  [f.v.]. 

SHEHIDA  (VyP?)'  ^  GileaJiw  clan  belonging  to 
Manasseh   (g  9)   (Nu.  2831.    cYMAep:    Josh.  17  a. 

CY«APeiM'B].C£MipA6[Al.CAMliAC[L];   1  Ch.  7 .9 

AV  Sbemidah:  cEA^etPA  [BA].  caM€i&&  [Ml.  Kf'«r 
whom  the  ShwnldaitM  were  called  (Nu./.c.  'int3ti'i1 ; 
CYM&ep[e].  [BAFLJl. 

M:iy  we  vcntuie  10  hnld  ihal  DC  here  i>  a  diviiie  appellation  t 
Bm  fJAHES,  I  43,  Shem  [Names  withI,  The  nUemaliw  is  10 
Hippose  a  comiplion  SkTOT". 

BHEMINITH.  UPOH,  RV  'set  10  the  Sheminilh' 
(miZlffr^D:  «"«""  in  Pss.  y-nep  thc  OfioHC 
««*  iniCh..4MAceN€ie;  Jer.  SH/tirr<v/ni>o  [Ps.  6.]. 
pmoctava  [Ps.l2il;  eni  THCOr40HC[Aq..  I's.6.], 
nepi  THC  oj-iOHC  [S*-  in  i  Ch.,  Sym.];  Ts, 
'on  Ihe  lyre  with  eigbl   strings'),   a  technical  phr.tse 


SHEMUEL 

relative  (according  to  the  ordinary  view}  to  the  musical 
performance  of  certain  psalms  (Pss.  612:  cp  i  Ch. 
15").  Ewald.  Olshausen,  Winckler,  enplain  -in  the 
eighlh  mode,  or  key';  Gesenius  and  Delilzsch.  'for 
Ihe  bass';  Graii  i^rees  with  the  Targum.  I(  is 
admitled,  however,  that  these  explanations  are  pure 
guesses,  and  the  most  plausible  view  of  other  psalm  titles 
favoun  the  assumption  that  Ihe  text  is  corrupt.  Most 
probably  ti-i-op.T^jF  is  a  corruption  of  D':?-ll^.  '  of  Ihe 
Elhanites,'  or  better  of  vh*vOeh  '  of  the  Idimaeliies.'  * 
We  thus  obtain  an  adequate  explanation  of  Sheminilh 
in  the  lilies  of  Pss.  6  .-\ndl2,  and  probably  100  of  Giuilh. 
Neginath,  and  Shoshannim  (see  Psalms,  Smvn  op.  f  a6. 
but  cp  Music,  g  9).  We  also  find  n'JTr.T^  in  i  Ch. 
16  u  where  it  seems  to  correspond  toinD^t''^at  Ibeentl 
□f  I'.  ».  H«re,  however,  it  is  in  all  probability  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Shemiramoth  {q.v.\  just  as 
'Aiaziah,'  which  Beniinger  {KHC  ad  loc.)  rightly 
pronounces  suspicious,  is  virtually  a  misplaced  repeiiiion 
'  ■'  ■  AiieL'     These  two  proper  names  occur 


inations,  that  nwV  (•  toS  [•»]i»xw«' ;  RV  '  to 
llowi  r-j-Mi.T^j  in  1 13i.  IS  »i  should  be  poiniid 


see  Psalms.  Book  of,  | 


Lily,'  which  oc 


1-  Tbe 

„„j„„_ie  ni-'«i-'«.  (RV  ■€*!  In  Abininlhli 

'psalleries.'      Cp   PiM4J,   wheR  D'O^J  Vi  a  comipcion   of 

BHEMIRAMOTH  (n^<Qf ),  a  Levite  name,  i  Ch. 
lBiB»  Ifls  aCh.178  (here  Kl  niOnOT:  variously 

CEMCIpAMuS,  CAA\AP[e]|M.,  CAMCIp&M.,  CCMip., 
CIMip.).  According  to  Schrader  (A'^7™  366)  equiva- 
lent to  the  Ass.  name  Sammuiamat,  which  occurs  as  a 
woman's  name  on  the  monuments,  especially  on  the 
statues  of  Nebo  from  Nimrfid.  G.  Hoffm.,  howei-er 
{Syriickt  Aden.   137),  thinks  that  Shemiramolh  was 

(  =  Mame  of  Ram  or  'the  Eialted  One'),  jusl  as 
Analhoth  may  mean  '  images  of  Anath. ' 

'  Shem-ba'al '  (name  of  Baal)  xas  a  name  or  form  of  Atlane 
(see  Inscr.  of  F^mun'anir^  /.  48)  and  the  slor^  of  [he  conquests 
of  Seminunit  in  Upper  Asia  ia  '  a  tiacialation  into  Ihe  languaEe 
of  political  history  of  the  diffusion  and  vkiories  of  ber  worship 
in  thai  region.'  'The  main  cenireof  ibis  diiTusion  was  Bunbice 
or  Hierapolis  (WRS,  'Clesiai  and  the  Seminmis  legend,' 
Eiig.  HUl.  Rn.,  Apnl  1SS7,  p.  3i;X 

Bul  what  probability  is  there  in  either  of  the  above 
explanations  7  None  at  all,  if  the  analogy  of  other 
Levilical  names  in  Ch.  is  to  be  trusted.  In  a  Ch.  17  8 
it  is  specially  plain  that  the  names  among  which  this 
strange  form  occurs  are  ethnics  (cp  GenEa1xx;iEs  i., 
S  7j).  It  so  happens  too  Ihat  the  form  which  appears 
in  that  passage  suggests  the  true  explanation.  It  is 
not  mCTW  (Shemiramoth  ?),  bul  rta'p^.  where  nicC-s) 
is  presumably  a  comiplion  of  a  dltlographed  -is,  and 
mav  safely  be  disregarded.  ShiMRi  (f.i'. )  is  a  good 
Leiitical  name,  according  to  the  Chronicler  ;  in  a  Ch. 
29 13  it  occurs  jusl  before  Je'uel  or  Je'iel,  which  name 
(i.t.,  Je'iel)  is  apparently  a  mutilated  form  of  Ja'nxiel 
(see  1  Ch  15,a  18j).  nwrM-,  too  is,  in  3  Ch. 
3!i5.  worn  down  into  'Jerimoih'  (  =  Terahmeel).  On 
■Shemiramoth'  in  iCh.  15jo/  see  further Shkminith. 

SHEHDEL  (^etlDr.  c&moyhX).  >.  i  Ch!  833  (t8] 
RV  Samuel,  the  prophet  (see  Samuel). 

3.  b.  Ammihud.  a  chief  of  Simeon  (g  S  iii..  last 
note),  Nu.S4»;  (oii\o,u,X). 

3.  b.  Tola,  of  IssACHAB  (g  7)  (i  Ch.  7i ;  iffa;uot>i)X 
[B.  a  dittographed  t]). 

The  name  is  diRicult.  For  diicussions  see  Namis.  (  v), 
where  'bearing  the  name  of  Cod '  i?  suggested;  Dtiw.  TBS 
ij^(on  .  S.I10,   where  Geseniu.«',m  e.pli.naiion.  'name  of 


hy^lOOglC 


8HEN 

i>  Cod-);  JuiK 


B£  18  fig™,] 
tally-  *;!>,  •> 


n  Simfttl  and  ^fha'd 


""■«'K 


raiher  Anuni^ur,  veiy  pouibty^  liketh«  shonerfDrm  l^ur,  comu 
ftoRi  JeraJjEDCcL    FmncT  and  »ri  both  >ecm  to  have  eihnic 

SBEV  (ttrr')'  a  locality,  beivreen  which  and  Miipeh 
Samuel  set  up  ihe  stone  Eben-eier  (i  S.  7u).  Bui 
pfTi  means  merely  ■  the  rock '  and  one  eipeeis  lo  find 
some  tncnjrn  and  specific  place  mentioned,  fl*"-  (t^i 
mXttiSif  and  Pesh.  point  lo  the  reading  ,tj|^;  (ep  a  Ch. 
ISij).  which  ia  accepted  by  Wdlhauiea,  Driver,  H. 
P.  Smith,  and  others.     See  JESHANAH. 

mnwAMATt  [RV],  or  [AV]  Shenazak  (IWt)^), 

a  son  or  Jeconbh  (Jehoiachin),  and  uncle  of  Zerubbabel 
|i  Ch.  SiB;  (TOMffap  [BA],  aarasaf  [L],  sinnaur. 
itniuur  [Vg.  ]).  His  name  is  variously  explained  as  a 
mutilatton  of  -athivti  {so  Marq..  see  Sheshbazi^ar) 
and  as=  Sin^usur,  '  Sin  (the  moon-god),  proteci ! '  cp  on 
an  .\ii.  seal  -cnojp,  Sin-Sar-usur,  'Sin,  proteci  Ihe  king)'' 
CIS  2m,  where  the  same  incorrect  Assyrian  pronuncia- 
tion [c  for  Q.  see  Sanuallat]  is  presupposed.  He  was 
plausibly  identified  by  Howorlh  {Acad..  1893,  p.  175). 
and  then  by  Koslers  [Htritel.  47).  Ed.  Meyer  (£«/.  des 
Jud.  77>.  Marq'x-ut  {.Fund.  55).  with  Sheshbaitar. 
Ndther  of  the  Assyriological  comtnnations,  however,  is 
quite  salis&ctory.  and  Ihe  olher  names  of  sons  of 
Jeconiah  are  explained  elsewhere  as  representing  gemilics 
of  the  Negeb.  This  su^esls  that  tuan  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  inp  (see  Shinar).  which  is  itself  possibly  a 
comipiion  of  11^1 — i.t.,   the  S.  Geshur.      See  Shesh- 


B  (T^"),  Dt.  39  AV,  RV  Sknih. 
BHEOL  (^^K^)-  The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  term 
for  the  world  of  the  dead  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
archsBology  ;  we  cannot  bul  expect  it  lo  throw  light  on 
the  early  religion,  or  supersliiion,  of  the  Hebrews. 
Possibly,  if  not  probably,  it  has  an  Assyrian  origin. 
According  lo  Frd.  Delitzsch  formerly  (Par.  lai  ;  I'rul. 
47 lis;  Htb.  Lang.  30)  Ihe  Assyrian  word  correspond- 
ing 10  S«^l  is  Su'Alu  ;  he  u-as  followed  by  A.  Jeremias 
{Bab.-aa.  VnrsUll.  6a)  and  Gunkel  (SchSpf.  154). 
Jensen,  howeier  {Koimol.  aaa^),  denies  the  existence 
of  such  a  word  as  £u'&lu,  and  Zimmern  (in  Gunk. 
Sehipf.  154,  n.  5)  says  that  certainly  has  not  yet  been 
alloined.  Deliizscb  himself  omits  iu'aiu  in  his  An. 
HWB.aa&&c\,w^\-j  (Dai  LibtnnachdtmTede.i^.n.'i) 
assents  to  the  decision  of  Jensen.  A  critical  re-enamina- 
tion  of  the  four  relevant  passages  in  Assyrian  vocabularies 
was  urgently  called  for.  This  has  been  given  by  Jastro'w 
(-^y5iH  165^).  whocomes  to  the  conclusion  that  Jensen's 
position  is  tmtenable,  and  inlerpreis  the  Ass.  ht'Slu  as 
'  the  placeof  inquiry ' — i.i.,  the  place  whence  oracles  can 
be  obtained.'  Provisionally  we  may  be  content  with 
this  al  any  rale  possible  explanation,  remembering  that 
one  of  the  Babylonian  terms  for  '  priest '  is  SSilu  (lil. 
inquirer),  and  that  the  Hebrew  H'al  is  frequently  useil  of 
consulting  an  oracle  (i.g.,  Judg.  1 1  Hos.4ii  Ezek. 
21  ai  [16].  etc. ).  We  may  venture  therefore  to  hold  that 
when  Ihe  primitive  Hebrews  used  Ihe  name  Shfiol  they 
may  have  thought  of  the  power  of  the  dead  in  Ihe  under- 
world to  aid  the  living  by  answering  their  inquiries. 
In  course  of  lime  the  priestly  representatives  of  the 
established  religion  would  naturally  succeed  in  checking 
(his  practice.     Of  primitive  Hebrew  religion,  however. 

'  [The  p 
tonal  M  foo 

)  FDTjaHtD*'><HMo'n  the  Ren  £iW(when«  both  Ai',1/ 
and  It'in  KC  hii  article  mJBL  19  [iqooj,  pp.  %iff. 


it  we  suppose  that 
all  the  dead  had  power  lo  furnish  oracles  lo  the  living. 
This  power  was  an  element  of  divinity,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably only  heroes  like  Eia-bani,  who  apfiears  10  Gilgamei 
(Jensen,  Mythm  vnd  Epin.  363:  Jasirow,  RBA  sii  ; 
Maspero,  Da-wn  of  Civ.  589),  and  like  Samuel  ji  S. 
28;  j^),  who  were  consulted  for  oracles. 

To  the  later  Hebrews  Sheol  appeared  like  a  monster 
which  'enlarged  its  greed,  and  opened  its  month  with- 
out measure'  (Is.  5m:  cp  Hab.  2s  Prov.  27»  SOij/). 
Its  leadmg  characteristic  is  darkness  (Job  lOii/ ) ;  it 
is  the  land  of  dust — tbv  |'  dust '),  can  indeed  be  used 
as  a  synonym  for  V^Kp'tSheol),  see  Job  17 16  20  m  21 16 
Ps.  30io[g].  Ijke  the  Babylonian  AralQ  it  was  far  below 
in  the  earth  (Job  118  28s.  etc.}.  Hence  ^k^.  ShMl 
and  1^1  (pil)  sometimes  receive  the  epithets  .tjvib  or 
rt'i™,  'nelher'(Dl.32a5  Ps.88ij887[«]);  and  heaven 
and  ShMI  are  the  farthest  opposiies  (Is.  "n  Am.Sa  Ps. 
1398).  Silence  as  a  rule  reigns  supreme  (see,  however. 
Is.  H  10).  It  is  a  land  whence  there  is  no  return  (Job 
7io|;  so  loo  the  BabylonUns  called  it  iriil  Id  laH. 
■  the  land  without  relimi '  (for  other  names  see  Jensen, 
Xasme/.  315-335).  Still  it  was  a  land  of  order;  it  was 
figured  as  a  city  with  gales  (Is.  3Sio  Ps.  Bij  [14]  107  la 
Job  8817).  and  both  in  the  gospels  (Ml.  IBiB.  cp 
Hades)  and  in  the  Talmtid  the  same  conception  is 
found.  On  the  slate  of  the  dwellers  in  Sbeol,  see 
Dead,  Hschatologv  (references  on  coL  1390/ ).  and 
on  the  whole  question  see  Jastrow.  Religion  of  Bab. 
andAsi.,  560,  606^  ;  Charles,  Etchatalogy :  Schwally, 
Das  Ubtn  naih  dm  Tode.  59-66  ;  A.  Jeremias,  Bab.- 
ail.  Vorileltungttt  vom  Ltbm  nach  dim  Tedr.  io6-ia6. 
The  followine  is  the  description  of  thf  Bab)'l«iia>i  Hades  at 
the  oiieninE  of  the  'Descent  of  Utar '  (A'i>  6 1.  p.  Bl):— 

To  the  land  wiihoui  remm,  ihe  tanh  .  .  . 

rSet  '1  lilar.  the  d.-iuBhier  of  Sin,  her  ear. 

The  daughter  of  Sin  'sei '  her  ear 


TolhchouM,  fror 


«bBck. 


__  ._. , ..._ without  Ughl, 

When  duu  i«  Ihdr  nouruhment,  clay  Iheir  food, 

They  lee  not  light,  ihey  1.11  in  datkneu, 

Du&i  (rutis)  on  door  and  boll. 
8HEPHAH  {Dpl^.  '  a  bare  height '  ?— ^  75.  99).  as 
the  text  of  Nu.  Siio/.  stands,  is  the  name  of  a  point 
on  the  idea!  eastern  border  of  Canaan,  mentioned  with 
Hazar-enan  [f.K.Jand  Riblah  [f.i.]:  like  Riblah, 
it  is  unmentioned  in  the  ||  passage,  Eick.  47  is-iS.  Van 
Kasteren's  identification  of  it  with  Cfdni.  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nakr  er-Ratkid.  SE.  of  the  lake  called 
Birktl  Ram  (Baed.l"  a66).  is  not  one  of  his  best  (Rrv. 
Bibl.,  1895,  pp.  33-36).  and  his  argument  to  prove 
thai  the  'Aphamiyi  of  Sam.  and  Targ.  Jerus.  is  derived 
from  Shepham  is  more  ingenious  than  coni-incing. 
This  and  similar  names  are,  according  lo  the  present 
writer's  theory,  distinctively  '  Jeiahmeelile '  or  S.  Ca- 
naanitish  names  (Shephupham  [i  Ch.  85  Shephuphan] 
and  Shuphamite,  Nn.  2639;  Siphmoth,  iS.SOiS; 
Shuppim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aher  =  Ahiram  —  Jerahmeel, 
1  Ch.  7ia;  Shiphmile,  i  Ch.  27 37).  This  confirms  the 
view  that  the  geography  of  Nu.  S4i-i5  and  of  Eiek. 
47i3-at  has  been  edited,  with  the  view  of  expanding 
the  limits  of  Ihe  region  referred  to.  This  editing,  [or 
which  many  parallels  can  be  given  (e.g..  Gen.  10 
Nu.  I3a>-js  Dt.84i-3  Josh.  II  3S.2i.-9),  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  some  of  the  names  in  the 
original  document  were  not  found  in  more  than  one 
pari  of  ihe  country.  A  Riblah  and  a  Hamath  for 
instance  doubtless  existed  in  the  far  N..  but  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  a  Shepham  was  lo  be  found  there. 
The  real  Shepham  was  apparently  on  the  E.  border  of 
the  land  of  Kenai  (the  original  document  musl  have 
spoken  of  'the  land  of  Kenaz'  [t)p],  not  '  the  land  of 
Canaan'   [[VJs]).    between    Hazar-enan   (Haiar.elam  = 


hy^ioogle 


SHBPHATIAH 


H.-jerahmeel?}  and  Ribli 
(  =  ilKdiyofJemhm<«l). 

has  be«n  Adjusted  la  v.  ji-) 


rd  flif^  [read  v^^^Aa] ;  r*- 


BHEPHATIAHin^nSp-f,  and  innaa^in  nos.  4,  5, 
6,  appareiilly  ■  Yahivi  judges '  [%  36],  cp  DEJ^n^ :  ci- 
*ftT[e]iA  [BSAL]).  [[t  may  be  safer  lo  holdthename 
to  be  corrupt.  In  i  the  names  of  David's  nives  and 
children  being  Id  several  cases,  as  it  seems,  comipiiogs 
of  tribal  names  {e.g. ,  Abigail.  Absalom.  Haggith.  Abilal, 
Ithream.  Eglah),  and  a  name  compounded  wiih  -lab 
being  quite  isolated  in  this  list,  we  are  bound  10  explain 
Shephaliah  if  possible  as  n  tribal  name.  According  to 
anali^y  it  may  well  be  an  eipansion  of  ■DBi*  =  'n!iK. 
— i.t. .  '  belonging  to  ZephAth  '  (see  Shaphat).  This 
theory  explains  all  the  occurrences  of  the  name.  In 
a  the  conipanioos  of  Shephaliah  are  of  '  Jerahmeelite ' 
origin  (see  Pasuhur}  ;  for  4.  cp  IheCalebite  HAiiei'tl, 
nnd  see  Hakiph  ;  and  in  the  case  of  3.  5,  6  and  9  the 
names  Reuel.  Michael,  Maachah  and  Mabalaleel  are  all 
corruptions  of  JerahmeeL  With  regard  to  7,  it  must 
be  clear  thai,  like  the  b'ne  Arab  and  the  b'n£  Elam.  the 
b'ne  Sliephaiiah  were  of  Jerahnieelite  origin  :  cp  Neh. 
ll*.  and  see  PEREi,     Read  '  b'nfi  SofiMhl.'     T.  K.  c] 

I.  b.  Divid  .nd  Abiuil  (a  S.84  I  Oi.Si,  «At.«  IB], 
•ruMul  [A  in  Sam.],  iniarw  (A  io  Ch.  and  Lj).    See  David, 

'J.  b.  Malum,  who  vrith  olhen  HHjj^ht  to  fxit  Jcrenuah  in  prison 
«[flWA|,<-a*«rIO"l.-w!lQ»wi). 
,AH,  h.  Reuel,  biber  of  tfethullam,  of 

«rrieB(iCli.l2s, 

MichAT^aboveX 
!7  in,  irrtjw,  «♦»- 

ic  family  numbered  ac 
ibk  (see  El 


yer.WHSJ,, 

BKijAHlN("   ., 

«.  A  Habuphitb  |«.c.),  one  of  Dnvid's  ' 
ITtSCF,  ff"*«n«[LD.    See  David,  I  it.  n. 

5.  b.   lBHOSHAfHAT.kin.or>dah{lCh. 

T»<<(  ml. -m  iBhALI).    The  name  foilDoi  ] 

6.  b.  Muctaib.  a  SimtoniK  niler  (t  Cb.  i 


wiAH).  The  nar 
0104  [Ba.bms.l,  , 
<m^.».  IBl.  A  om.,  ff.*.- 


bead 


iE>d.B 


LOne  of  Ibe  b'ni  Peru,  a  son  of  .Mnhalakel,  and  ancnlor  of 
iak  (Neh.  11 4,  va^Tuiv  |  L|). 

SHEPHELAH,  THE,  or  I.OWI>&liD  [OF  JUDAH] 

<n^etPn;  see  Plain.  7;  S  has  cc^hAa  in  a  Ch. 
2a.-.[AV  ■lovrcounlry.'  RVlowland'],  Ob.  .9(c4*H\i. 
Q^-.  AV  •  pUin,'  RV  ■lowUnd'),  Jer.  32m  [AV  ■  valley." 
RV  ■  liwland'].  33.3  [om.  A,  AV  ■  vale,'  RV  ■  lowland '], 
also  in  I  Mace.  1238[K'Vc6*.  neiiNH.  AVShephela. 
RV  ■  plain  country ']).  a  part  of  the  icrriloiy  of  Judnh. 
between  the  hill  country  (see  Judah.  Hill-col'ntkv 
of),  and  Ihe  Mcditerranenn.  (^  the  geographical  use 
of  the  term  see  G.  A.  Smith  {Jm  aoa/  ).  who  concludes 
that  '  though  the  name  may  originally  have  been  used 
to  include  the  Maritime  Plain,  and  this  wider  use  may 
have  been  occasionally  revived,  the  Shfiphelah  proper 
was  the  region  of  low  hills  between  Ihal  plain  and  ihe 
high  Central  Range. '     The  cities  of  Ihe  Shephclnh  are 

Philistine  towns  as  in  the  SbCphelah.  are  probably  a  later 
insertion  (cp  0-t/-  if".  2346).  Eusebius.  however 
{O.S  29Sid).  describes  this  district  as  the  plain  (ireSlor) 


e  N.  nnd  tl 


:  W.. 


and  Conder  (  Ttittwort,  377 ) 
that  they  have  discovered  the  name  in  its  Arabic  form 
Sitia  about  [teit-Jibrin  (Eleuthernpolis).  &  also  gives 
riSior  (see  Dt.  1  ,  Josh.  11=  I28tand  i^TfJtni  (see  Josh. 
9i  10*0  Jiidg.  I9,  etc.)  for  rfTOe.  and  a  larger  use  is 
favoured  by  Dt.  1 7  Josh.  9 1  i  K.  1 0  a;  3  Ch.  26 10.  so  that, 
even  iT  Ihe  low  hills  behind  Ihe  maritime  plain  were  the 
most  important  pan  of  the  Shephelah  on  account  of  (he 
towns  situated  ihere.  we  can  hardly  deny  lhal  theo- 
445S 


BHEPHEBD  OF  HERMAS 

retically  Ihe  maritime  plain  was  included  in 
of  this  geographical  lenn  (see  Bulil,  Pal  104,  n.  1641. 
Ihe  RV  haj  taken  gieai  puns  10  carry  «it  a  (ysleinalic 
rendering  tt^  thipkil^  by  'lou-land.'  Compare  (he  foLlowiniE 
pauaees:  Dl.  1  7  Jo*b.  ^  i  104a  11  a  ib  (^».  tfu,  n  ravhra, 
SAL  T>><i.v.i  ibeKcond  time),  1SI1&13  Judg.l  9  I  K.  lOtl 
.Cb.WMiCh.lisUj7  fSioMn  Jer.  li3W«»y*  "*>™) 
8^44  S3i}  Ob.  19  Zech.Tj.  Perhan  if  RV  had  given  iIm 
pluril  form  '  lowlands,'  it  mi^i  have  been  more  illumuutive  10 
the  reader,  for,  lu  U.  A.  Smub  (^03)  Tcmarki,  the  Scdtiib  low- 
lands, like  the  Sivephelab,  are  not  entirely  plain,  but  have  ibeir 
groups  and  ranges  of  hills. 

(HD!;').  Nu.  S3a3/.  AV  Shapher. 

^TFUMAB     Under  the  name  of 
IloffiV  {Paslor.  ■  Shepherd '  ].  with  which  from  an  early 
1   u»»>  -    ■'^'^  "■*  name  of  Hernias  came  to  be 
lected.  a  book  of  souk  siie.  originally 


°"^  (mm  Cbrinl..  .«[,.»,-  A,  on.  ,in,e 
greatly  read,  and  even  for  a  while  regiu^led  as  canonical. 
il  afterwards  fell  very  much  into  the  background  wiih- 
"   "   ■"  '   ■         '^  }lly  lost  s^hi  of. 


Tbe  Greek  n 

It,  tbougb  Kill 

rit^ouT^i 

concluding 

(i9"6)!^aIJ; 

was  tint  brough 
n  vemoo.  Ihe  V 

i.i^;r« 

.Tb"!i;i 

as  ear 

a.  Jl^jlv  >-aU 

rSiapulemia:  an  Etbiopic 

)vAnt«id 

Abhad 

>in«  Coleber't 

as  beei 

wont  to  be  iiKluded  in  editioi 

.   of  tti 

so-called   A^iuI 

from  the  Codex  Sinaiiicus  edited  by  Tischendoif  in  1E61 ;  ifae 
contents  of  Ibe  rest  of  the  work  (apart  from  Ihe  coftcluding 

Slhc^MS  of^^cb"thi«'lea<'es  ue  now  in  the  Ur^Bity 
Library  at  Leipsic  (since  1856)  and  aiif  itiU  remain  in  tlw 
Monastery  of  Gregoiy  on  Mi.  Aihoi;  thai  of  J-fW  17-10  4a-5 
from  an  old  papynii  now  in  Berlin,  formerly  at  FayyOm,  de- 
scribed by  V.  Wikken  in  "89^  ihai  of  othe>_frasin.nt»,_we 

Valuable  help  can  ako  be  obiafaied  ifarongbout  from  two  Old 
Laiin  versions,  the  Vulnie  and  (since  E^isel.  1857)  the  Pala- 
tine, as  al»  from  the  Eihiopic.  For  Ihe  eslalilisiunenl  of  Ihe 
original  leai,  sirloe  Ihe  edilion  of  Anger  and  Dindorf.  1B56.  wbo 
at  lirsT  were  led  astray  ijy  Simonides  (afierwards  proved  to  be  a 
furi!tr>but  weie uldnialejy put  upon  the  right 1-  L. ..».;. -v. _ 


i86&ni,  iB8ii9|.  1B87J  O.  de  (Jeliliardl.  1877:  J.  Aimitage 
Rohinson.  ^  CMa/ioiy  lit  ylllai  C«/in,/ lit  Sitfitni  •!/■ 
Htniiat,  iSSa  ;  F.  X.  Fiiak,  Patrti  Afest.,  PI  1901. 

The  Shefihird.  in  view  of  its  contents,  is  usually  divided 
into  three  pans,  entitled    respectively  (1)  Viaons,   (2) 

„  —._,_. Commandments.  (3)  Similitudes.      TTie 

J.  I«tW<»  |^„„  ^„i„„,^  V',„^  ,1,  ,^,„..  _,j 

Other  in  giving  five  Visions,  twelve  Commandments,  and 
ten  Similitudes.  This  division,  however,  is  hardly 
accurate,  and  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  book 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of 
Visions  ('OpArut)  or  Revelations  ('Ai-otaXi'^Hi)  of 
which  the  first  [fVi.  It)can  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 
duction to  those  immediately  following  (i'lii.  li-4)  and 
the  last  {yii.h)  as  an  introduction  lo  the  iromedunely 
following  series  of  Commandments  and  Similitudes  (ol 
^•ToXol  Kal  rapafia\iit :  Mand.  M2,  Sim.  1.8)  to  which 
added  an  appendix    called  'The   rest'  (ri   frepa ; 


,.  9|  a, 


in  (A-/«.  10). 


So  far  as  the  form  of  the  book  is  concerned.  Hermas. 
former  slave  of  a  certain  Rhoda  in  Rome  to  whom 
VruM^  anil  '''*  ^'^^^  Had  sold  him,  and  who  had 
afterwards  come  into  the  service  of  Ihe 
Christian  church,  now  comes  forward  as 
H-riter.  relating  certain  things  that  have  happened  to 
I'm  and  what  he  has  seen  and  heard — or,  in  a  word, 
h-it  has  been  revealed  to  him. 
.'Vs  he  was  walking  outside  Ihe  city  'to  the  villages,'— eii 

conjecrure  of  IJindori',  wrongly  read  ett  Keiifiav,  '10  Ciunz' 
-he  falls  asleep  and  there  appean  to  faim  Ihe  woman  whoee 
ave  he  Ibtmerly  had  been  aod  whom  he  had  not  tteen  able  to 
(Ci'i.  1  iX  Afterwards  the  cl 
jhorler  intervals  (a 

.'H-.'T 

1 1) :  flnaiiy," lisi m^ide'n'm  w^mE"aiti^O "«.  11." 
lis  10  him  the  future  and  expounds  with  regard  lo  it 


him  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  (a  ye; 
form  of  an  old  woman  (r/f.  1 3-4 :  cp  3 1. 
j-ouihful  aspect  (yii.  I ;  ro  r    ^ 

Si:.o;cr --■'-■' 


of  God. 
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building  ui  the  tower,  lymboU&ing  Ihe  church,  U  ^liU  ua&iuked, 
«r  raihcr  suspended  lor  a  while — ID  DCh«  wofda  while  yei  God 
aS-frAi  the  opDortiatiily  to  repent,  ui  opportunily  which  ere  long 

pcntanceappefin  to  him  in  the  form  ofa  shepherd,  u  previouHly 

'mnuDODdmentf a]Hlki[ailitude4'('^^'^)^  Thie twelve cooiEband' 
msiii  «bit:h  fotkw  relate  to  faiih  in  God  :■  life  void  of  offence, 
full  of  compu^don,  love  of  truth ;  chuiiiy ;  lotig  ■uffcriitg ;  our 
attendant  angels,  good  and  bad  ;  ibefeiaofihe  Lord ;  nbatinencc 

kiL^d4?^('.VaW.M!X  The  eli^t  similitude)  wbichbllsw 
leach  us  how  here  we  have  no  cantinuin^  oiy  i  how  Ihe  rich  con 
be  helped  by  the  prayer  of  ihc  poor  ;  how  ihe  riehleona  and  the 

Leparated O''*"- 1-4);  how usefulfasling is ; how (Dod ii is lo bee^ 
bii  aloof  from  luxury  aikd  temptation;  how  mdisperisahle  is 


'■."^J 


f  append! 


le  Holy  Spiril  thai  sp 

e  church  had  showed  hhn.     "'■ 
m  by  tbe  Shepherd,  ifae  a 


_ tSl!^(5^.'9)..     To^nT^tiiTwhaler^t" 

the  ahcpherd;  a  1^  exhortation  to  repentance  in  accordance 
with  Ihe  precepts  of  Ihe  now  completed  work  fSinr.  ID). 

The  foTm  in  which  the  whole  is  clolhed,  far  from 
!   highesl 


4,Tli*fonn 
•rUfldal 


n  otr. 


.   apperenlly. 


Chnsiian  slavr 
16 14-       Here   they    be. 
(Rhoda)or  tbe  chtuch 
other  as  one  devoled 


i-n  persotis,  Rhotla  and 
mes  are  reminiscenl  oF  a  Christian 
nentianed  in  Aclsl2ij.  and  of  a 
Rome,  Hermas,  mentioned  in  Rom, 
/   become    representalives,    the   one 


'Hen 


and  0 


1   goes  0 


.  Paul,  a  James,  a  John, 
an  Ignatius,  a  Polycarp,  in  Ihe 
I  us  luider  their  names,  as  if  he 
r  and  faithful  « 


d  admonition  to  his 
s  present  form. 


speak  with  poetic  freed< 

a.  Barnabas,  a  Clement 

epistles  handed  down  ti 

were  the  recognised  eldi 

himself  with  words  of  warnmg  an 

'house.'  his  'children.' 

The  original  unity  of  the  work 
although  frequently  called  in  quclion  since  nase  110341, 
K  fT.it.  .n^  cannot  be  denied.  Even  less,  however. 
t^S^tJ^™  the  existence  of  inconsistencies  and 
«empOritiOiL  „„ir^i„io^  ^^  olhtr  marks  ot  inter- 
polation, adaptation,  and  redaction  be  disputed.  These 
point  to  it  having  been  a  composite  work  made  up 
from  earlier  documents.  Not  in  the  sense  (so  Hilgen- 
feld,  18S1  :  Hausleiter.  1S84 1  Baumgiirtner.  1889; 
Harnack.  1897)  of  its  being  a  combination,  eflecled  in 
one  way  or  another,  of  two  separate  works,  entitled  re- 
spectively '  Visions '  and  '  Commandments '  and  '  Simili- 
tuiies '  by  one  author,  or  by  more  than  one  ;  nor  yet  (so 
Johnson,  1S87 ;  SpitU,  1896 :  von  Soden,  1897 ; 
Visiter,  1900  ;  van  Bakel.  1900)  in  Ihe  sense  of  its 
being  the  outcome  of  repealed  redactions  of  an  originally 
Jew  iih  writing.  Rather  in  the  sense  of  being  a  second 
edition  of  Ihe  original  ShepherJ,  a  bundle  of  ■  Command- 
ments and  Similitudes '  from  Ihe  pen  of  bul  one  writer 
who  labotued  on  the  whole  independently,  yet  at  the 
same  time  frequently  borrowed  from  the  books  which 
he  had  before  him.  Il  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
throughout  between  what  he  borrowed  from  others  and 
irhAl  we  ought  to  regard  as  his  own. 

The  writer,  who  comes  forward  as  if  he  were  an  older 
Hernias,  the  contemporary  of  Clement  ( t'is.'it  3I.  must 
....  not  be  identified  with  him  of  Rom.  ISi, 

«.  A,nUl«r.  j,„^  ^.^y  ^ih  ^  younger  one.  brother  of 
Pius  I,,  bishop  of  Rome  140-155.  who  is  referred  to  in 
the  Mnratorian  fragment.  The  real  name  of  the  author 
remained  unknown.  From  his  work  it  can  be  inferred 
that  be  was  an  important  member,  perhaps  eien  a  ruler, 
of  the  Christian  church,  probably  in  Borne.  A  practi- 
cal man.  No  Paulinist,  nor  yet  a  Jitdaiser  in  the, 
Tubingen  sense,  but  rather  a  profestsor,  little  interested 
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in  the  dogma  of  the  Christianity  that  was  already  in 

process  of  becoming  Catholic,  in  the  days  when  it  was 

grappling  with   the   ideas  and   movements   thai   bad 

originated  with    Montanus.      One  who  attached  much 

value  to  revelations  and  yet  was  very  particularly  in 

earnest  about  tbe  need  for  quickening,  lor  the  spiritual 

renewing  of  tbe  Church,  for  which  reason  he  laid  peculiar 

stress  upon  the  possibility  of  a  second  conversion.      This 

possibility  would  ere  long  come  to  an  end  at  the  close  of 

the  present  period  ;  even  now  many  were  denying  it  as 

regJuTied  those  who  once  had  received  baptism,  though 

others  hoped  lo  be  able  continually  afresh  to  obtain 

the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.      There  is  nothing  that 

indicates  the  merch.-int  supposed  by  Harnnck-Hilgenfeld. 

In  date  the  author  is  earlier  than  Eusebius,  Athan- 

asius,    Origen,     Tertullian.    Clement    of    Alexandria, 

»  n.t        irenajus,   but  later  than  the  apostU"      ""' 

7.  mte.    ,^^|^  ^^^j  followers,  the  martjTs 

of    Ihe   church,    such    individuals    as    •  Ht 

'  Clement '  ( (-Vi,  84  3),      Later  than  Ihe  first  great  and 

flmirishing  time  of  Ihe  church  {the  history  of  which  can 

already   be    divided    into    different    periods,    and    the 

sjMritual  renovation  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Ihe 

relived  expectation  of  Christ's  second  coming  is  regarded 

as  imperatively  needful) ;  in  the  d.iys  when  the  spiritual 

life   of  Christians   was    being   stirred    by    Montanistic 

movements.     Therefore,  certainly  earlier  than  180A.D.; 

yel  nol  much  earlier,  nor  yet  much  later,  than  about  the 

middle  of  Ihe  second  cenluri'.      Perhaps  some  chrono- 

i    logical  truth  may  underlie  the  Iiadition  that  '  Hermas' 

\   was  a 'brother' of  Pius  I,  (140-155  A.D.J, 

j       The  work  was  from  tbe  first  intended  for  reading 

I    aloud  at  Ihe  assemblies  of  Ihe  church  whether  in  larger 

i      \2^^^  ™'"='  o'  fi"*  P'==e^  "-'"y  ""'B''  "■"""  "« 
ana  Taiu*   ^^i^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  interests  of  edifica- 

I  tion,  but  afterwards  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in 
.  Christian  circles,  has  in  recent  years  in  spile  of  the 
I  difhiseness  of  ils  contents  comeaiiew  to  be  recognised. 
Not  to  be  despised  as  a  praiseworthy  production  in  the 
I  field  of  edifying  literature  il  is  still  more  to  be  priied  as 
'  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Christi- 
anity that  was  widely  spread   and  held  as   orthodox 


otth 

A.  EdiliiM.—Y.  X.  Ft 
■new  and  amti.'M  i^i ; 

9.  Utantnn. 


nk.  Pal, 


'J'f''". 


O.  de  Gebhardl  ai 


1877,  with  in 


r,  AfBil.  Oftra, 


Cp  abovel  aln  Chmon,  H  69i  Ti 

rranilali'mi.—vZt,ii>ii  \     Roberts,     Donaldion,     and 

ie,  in  AposMic  h'allun'm  Ante-Nicene  Library,  1867; 

LijhIfo«,  AfisMicFtttin,  i8j(i.    Getmui:  J.  C  Mayer, 


'■land^i^ 


giickri/lm  dtraf.  y. 

Vir&ia,  Click.  d.i,IUkr.  Lit.  \t<)i.  I  ■a.and'Nachtrige,' iSoT, 
p.  la;  1h.  Zahn,  Dti-HiH /iinimt,  iSis:  »}-o EM.!.  J.  JfT 
i.m  1900,  pp.  J9B,  43i>4l,2ioj,  im;  J.  M.  S.  Bnljon,  (rfif*.  f".  * 

Gflifieis,  iBq9  (cp  van  Manen,  Tk-T,  ifloi,  pp-  iSn-iQ-i'  A. 
Hilgenfeld.  'Herme  Pastor'  A^««h  Ttilamcv 


■   Ei»M 


-Biuhi,  iSa?  icp  van  .Manen,  7*.'/,  ifSq.pp.  51 
E.  SiMlta,  Zur  Criek.  M.  LHI.  d.  UnhrliUnli'mi.  S,  iS«, 
pp.  341-137:  A.  Hamnck,  Chmrnil.  1847,  Imj.it?,  437-s<cp  H. 
v.in  Siilu-n.  n./.,  1807,  pp.  5'4-7);  D- J,  E-  ™ier.  Da  falimat 
de,  ll.-rma.,  di^ Sifyi^'.h„„'„u  ^  /{.■»..  .9".-,H.  A.  van 
Bakel,  DtCsmptiititvandiKl'ailtrllfiBir,  1910. 

SHEPHO  OB"'),  b.  Shobal,  b.  Skir  :  Gen.  3613 
(cwtf  [--^l.  CiJit'aN  \D\.\.  ctop  [K]l  =  >  Ch.  )4o 
Shephl  ('E^ :  cwB  [ti].  cw((»fl.p  [A],  cAn*ei  [L])- 

©ot-'s    rc^ading    in    Gen.    sugpe^ts    comparison    with 

SlIEPHUPHAU  (-AN).        Cp  also  ShLPPIM.   SHAPHAN. 

8HEPHUFHAJI,  AV  ShnphMll  (0B4DC' :  see  Ske- 
piiiPHAN),  a  son  of  Benjamin  (g  9  [i.  |)  in  Nn.  28 ^t. 
with  patronymic  SHUPHAMlTEJj.i'.JCpr'V;'  ;  cto<t>&*J, 


hy^ioogle 


SHEPHUPHAN 

&HMOC  O  CMtt>AM€l  [B]  ■  ■  ■  CW<t>ANI  [AF],  C04&N 
■   ■   •   CO(l>&NI  [L]). 

SHBPHDPHAN  {]p\Sr^.  §  75  :  Gray,  fiPNgs.  bi 


suggesi 


s  fall. 


s  Ihat 


of    'rock-badger'    for    Shaphan  ;     another    form 

ShephuphamI,  b.  Bela,  b.  Benjamin  (§  13),  i  Ch,  8s 

(cto<l>ap((»iK   [B],    eio*&N    Kir   M'p5  [AJ,    rpn- 

<t»AM  (LI).      Cp   AHIHAM,  SHBPHO,  "        " 

PlM,  Shaphan. 


rather,    as    RV,    Sheebah   (rT^ff, 

c*Apft  [A],  Cop**  [I-]:  *°  [en  CKeiNOic  toic 
KiTaAoinoicJ  and  Pesh.  connect  wiih  ItKIP,  Nipbal 
■lo  be  left'),  a  'daiighler'  of  Ephraim  (9  ")(■  Ch. 
7jid)  who  'buill'  the  two  Beth-horons  and  ViZEK- 
SHERAH  (lCh.7s4*,  nT5<^HN.  RV  Ij' 


,  as  the  si 
r   Beth-h. 


nsDfo4i.(Uii. 
BaSir 
a  (.!&« 


we  implicitly  trust  Ihe  name?  [The 
itself  not  only  in  central  but  aJso  in  southern  Palestine, 
where  it  is  perhaps  more  original,  and  some  of  Ihe 
names  in  the  genealogy  have  an  unmistakable  N. 
Arabian  affinity.  Sheerah  may,  therefore,  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  irevM  'Ashhur,'  which  turns  out  to  be  a  N. 
Arabian  tribe-name  (cp  Geshur).  Heres  in  '  Ir-heres' 
(see  Hekes,  Mount)  seems  to  have  the  same  origin 
iCril.  mi.).-T.K.C.]  For  [IK  (Uizen)  *e  should 
probably  (cp  &'■)  subsutute  tjj  'city,'  and  refer  to 
■judg.  Ij).  Cp  EphRaIm,  §  la.  Beth-shemesh  or  Ir- 
shemesh  is  a  curiously  parallel  name,  if  '  shemesh'  comes 
from  ■  cOshlm  '  (see  Shaalbim),  See,  however.  Names, 
f  99.  where  'ear  (  =  earlike  projection}  of  Sheerah'  is 
suggested  as  the  possible  meaning  of  Uzaai-sheerah  ;  cp 

SHEREBIAH  (iT3-|^,  %  39,  hut  form  seems  doubtful. 
lopoflMsIX  a  posIMJIic  priesl  iind  family  (Eira8iB  ipx^y 
|BA1.  t-  Uxi  »'V™«i  |L|.  ^.  =A  mv"-  IBAl.  .\-.h.S7B. 
apafiia  [B,  where  gafiafita  nzpTc^nts  Shi£BA:4|ah,  (rcEpad9fua[A|, 
Osc™.»6H«,  10.1  |i3)f,.,«fl..(B],fiL«.jH.llt-id.|,  lie).     In 

(a«3,jB.ii[BAl,''.Ti^?!J^"(Ll^^"HA,iHABiAHwTinr! 
;>,  ESEBRIAS  KV  Esi^XEBIAsCoffMSuulBAlXind  i£sd.04B, 
Sahahias,  tfooadHw  [A'"'1.].  Manydflhccompanion-naineson 
the  li>u  are  obi^dy  ethnla  (Cbe.).    See  Shbber. 

SHEEEBH  {Vy^ ;  coypoc  [B],  copot:  [A],  <)>opoc 
[L]).  a  Machitile  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Manasseh 
(§  9  ("■]) ;   I  Ch.  7i6.t     See  PEHESH. 

8HEREZEK(-tVK^).Z«h.7i-\V,RVSHAREZER,2. 

8HEKIFF8  (N'.J^BPI,  S-roiniir'  /(ownHv  lari  X'^pf. 
<J  iW  iiovg.  [also  Th^.  ]),  EV's  rendering  of  a  Bibl. . 
-Aram,  official  title  (such  at  least  is  the  prevailing 
opinion)  in  Dan,  3]/  II  has  been  generally  connected 
with  the  Ar.  a/la  'to  advise'  (whence  Ihe  participial 
'mufti'),  and  accordingly  translated  'counsellor'  |ep 
RVng. ,  ■  lavrycrs ' ).  A  still  more  far-fetched  suggestion 
is  10  read  K-nB.i  =  OxnTw  ■  consuls ' ;  for  the  n  inslead  of 
B  Gralz{MGlV/19}4j)  compares  ]"djdc ^ V^XnipioP. 
Another  scholar  says,  '  possibly  a  mutilated  form  of  a 
Pers.  title  in  fal  "chief"  (Bevan,  Dan.  80).  and 
Andreas  (Marti,  Gmm.  SiW.-^ram,,  Glossary)  suggests 
trnsri  dinptliyl,  '  chiefs  of  religion. '  Nor  does  this 
exhaust  Ihe  list  of  iheories. 

Can  no  step  in  advance  be  taken  T    Only  by  those  wbo 

**^''f  j*'*  die  gtoataphical  and  historicallackgroiind  is  concerned. 
It  wdl  become  probable  to  any  who  adopt  the  preMnl  ivriler's 
theory  thai  Ihe  supposed  official  liiiles  in  Dsn,  83  art  really  N. 
Arabian  eih.iics.  One  of  these  iihnics  (-iin»ii.  Ashhuriie,  mis. 
wruten  -nrnx)  passed,  under  the  ediior's  bands,  into 
iK'lJDTWnK  (««   SathafsX      Anoiher  i-ram   Rehobothiie) 


ohably  CO 


m  KTiam  IhrouRh 


SHESHAlf 

8HE8EACH  (T|^,  as  if  '  humiliation,-  cp  -pt?  •  to 
crouch')  is  generally  explained  as  a  cypher-form  of 
'Babel'  (Babylon),  which  indeed  is  given  inste.-id  of 
'Sheshach'  by  Tg.  (Jer.  26«S  SI,.).  In  Jer.  "iSid  Ihe 
whole  clause,  and  infilf.  '  Sheshach,' is  omilted  in  © 
(g"V.  adds  in  2Si6,  icaj  ^aiKebt  -vo-x  ritriu  IrxaTot 
airur,  and  in  Slti  iiisorls  0  eurair) ;  Comill  follows  6, 
and  so  too  Giesebrecht  in  bl  4.,  whereas  in  25  36  this 
scholar  retains  'Sheshach,'  but  regards  w.  js/  as  .-ui 
imerpolaiion.  But  would  a  lute  glossator  acquainted 
withtheAthbasbcypher(in  which  K  =  n.  3=r.etc.)  have 
used  it  in  inlerpolaling  a  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  ? 
and  what  reason  was  there  for  using  a  cryptogram? 
■Explication  dSsesptfr^  assurfmenl'  (Renan.  RapfiBrt 
annuil  de  la  10c.  aiialiqur.  1S71,  p  36).  As  lo  5l4t, 
there  can  be  no  doubl  that  '  Sheshach '  should  be 
omitted  ;  it  mars  the  beauty  of  the  elegiac  metre  (see 
Lamentation).  To  prove  this  let  us  put  60=j  and 
SI  41,  both  elegiac  passages,  side  by  side  :^ 

(a)  Ho»  is  cm  asunder  and  broken  |  Ibe  whole  earth's 

How  is  become  a  desolation  |  Babylon  among  Ihe 

(J)  How  is  [Sheshach]  taken  and  lurprised  |  Ihe  nbale 

Hoi>  is  become'  a  dtsolaiioo  |  Babylon  unong  tbe 

As  10  Jer.  SSiC,  we  must  view  the  passage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  list  of  peoples  in  w.  iB-j«,  and 
carefully  criticise  the  ten.  The  list  begins  uith  Judah. 
Next  comes  Misrim  {so  read;  cp  Mizbaiu),  Arabia, 
Zarephalhim,  .  .  .  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Missur  (a 
repetition,  hid  under  '  Tyre  and  Zidon  ').  Dedan,  Tema. 
Buz,  Zarephalhim,  Arabia  (thrice),  Cushanim.  Zimri 
(  — Zimran),  Jerahtneel  (Elam  and  Madai),  Zaphon, 
Jerahmeelim,  Cush-jerahmeel  (repetitions) ;  then  at  the 
close  something  which  by  editorial  manipulation  became 
'  and  Ibe  king  of  Sheshach  (?)  shall  drink  after  them.' 

Tbe  view  of  I^uih  that  'Sheshach'  is  a  Hebnuwiion  of 

lUbylonian  dynasty,  according  10  Pinchcs's  reading  fbui  >«e 
Pinches  hinuelf.  TSBA.  .B8i,_n.  4!),  is  unltnable.  Winekkt 
(GBA  67  /  3jS  i  AOF\  JJS  i?l.  and  Sayce  l,RPt\  1  .,)  read 
Urii.aiagga.  The  Aibbash  theory  b  equally  wrone,  CNi  ihit 
and  on  Hinilar  c>-phtn  see  Hal.  Mil.  14;  (his  theory  is  peculiar): 
ajid  cp  Leb-kavaI-  t.  K,  C. 

BHEBHAI  CiTt*.  §  s8,  cp  Shashai  ;  cec[c]ei 
[BFL]),  one  of  Ihe  b'ne  Anak.  perhaps  an  old  Hebronite 
clan-name  (Nu.  13m  cCMC.  [A],  Josh.  IB.,  COYCtl 
[BL],  -41  [A],  Judg,  l,ot  reeei  \^-\):  see  Anak.k. 
Sayce  (CHI.  A/oo.i't  104)  comtanes  the  name  with  Satu 
^/riDC  {the  %yptian  name  for  the  Syrian  Bedouins). 
But  C"-  in  Josh.  IG14,  and  [he  fact  that  D)ois  frequently 
miswritten  pi3.  may  suggest  'Cushi'  (■r'la);  "Anak' 
itself  maj'  come  from  '  Amatek '  =  '  Jerahmeel '  {Che. ). 
See,  however,  Sheshan,  Jerahmeel,  g  a^. 

BHESHAH  (15%*,  S  58  :  some  MSS.  \vrV  [Kenn.] ; 
C(>>t:*M.  cucftN  [B],  cwcAN  (A],  ciCftN  [L]),  whose 
daughter  married  his  servant  Jarha  {q.t: )  and  became 
Ihe  head  of  an  interesting  genealt^ical  lis[(  iCh.  2  34-41), 
See  Jerahmeel,  ga/  The  names  may  contain  authentic 
tradition  (Gray.  HPN  234/ ) ;  at  all  events,  it  is  quite 
Independent  of  Ihe  (possibly  tribal  )genealog)'  ini'T.  3^-33 
(cp  f.  33^),  where  Sheshan  appears  as  the  son  of  Ishi  and 
father  of  Ahlai  (v.  31).  The  natural  presumption  that 
AHl.At  was  his  daughter  has  no  evidence  to  support  it. 

much  an  '  Egyptian '  as  a  Musrite,  and  since  the  name 
Sheshan  is  reminiscent  of  [he  old  Hebronile  Sheshai 
[?.!'.].  it  may  be  conjeclured  Ihat  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  the  introduction  of  Hebronile  and  Musrite 
blood  into  the  Jerahmeeliies  (see  Hebron).'  Whether. 
1  Thoi  is  to  say,  tbe  fael  ihat  the  Jerahmeeliies  married  into 
the  older  inhabaiantft  of  Hebron,  is  eapresKd  in  genealoKica] 
^hion  by  saying  thai  Jarha  married  a    dauchler  oTShoban' 

Sheshan  (in  spile  of  Ihe  phitolc«ical  diRicuhy)  mav  have  been 
"-inecled  wirh  hmt  (v'no^  the  Egyptian  deugaalion  for 


■P Edom,  I,) 
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SHE8HBAZZAB 

indeed,  '  Jarha'  was  supposed  lo  he  eiymologically  a 
to  Jciahineel  (as  a  hypocorisiicon  ]  is  a  niatier  for  ei 

SHEaHBAZZAB  (-vV9eV>  S  83  1   c&c&G&cc«.poc 


Persuns,  K^ 

Van   Hoaoacker  (Acai/..   Jan.   30.    1893,   A'ouvtili 
El^dti.   94/1  acutely  eiplained  the  name  as  =  Bab 
_  Samai-bil(or -bal?)-usur — i.e.,  'OSun-gCK 

1.MUIM.  pj^,,^,  the  SOD-;  ep  ZaoffJoi^woi  (se 
Adhammelech).  So  Che.  Acad. .  Feb.  6,  iSga,  Well 
haiiscn  (1894).  and  doubtfully  Guthe  (1899).  But  th> 
Greek  forms  poinl  to  the  name  of  the  Moon-god 


e  lirst  e 


The  . 


nly  difBculty  ii 


he  ei  for  Ass.  $ :  bm  this  is  hardly 
able.  Accepiing  6's  form  Stmabassar  for  Sbeshbastar 
vre  are  enabled  (o  accept  tbe  very  plausJUe  identification 
of  San(a)bassarwithShenaizar(i  Ch.  3 18),  first  proposed 
by  Inibert  (i888'89).  and  accepted  by  Sir  H.  Houorth, 
Renan,  and  Ed.  Meyer(£ii/.  drsjud.  -Jjff.).  Upon  this 
hypothesis  San(a)bassar  was  not  identical  with  Zerub- 
babel  (so  van  Hoonacker,  Wellhausen),  but  his  uncle 
and  predecessor.  Thai  Sanballat  [q.v.)  and  the  tirst 
governor  of  the  Jews  should  have  had  names  com- 
pounded with  Sin  would  be  a  striking  coincidence ,  Bui 
though  this  may  have  been  the  learned  redactor's  mean- 
ing, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  narrator  intended 
it.  The  chief  capiiiily  may  have  been  in  N.  Arabia, 
In  this  case  the  fasi  part  of  the  name  Shesbbazzar  would 
represtoil  ns  (Cush  in  N.  Arabia) ;  tbe  second  pari 
might    possibly  come    from    ntnx    (Zarephath).      Cp 

SMeNAZZAR,   ZeRVBBABEL. 

In  EiralS  Sheshbaiiar  is  called  loosely  'prince  of 
Judah'  (,"iTin-S  M"^;);   in  5m  he  is  called  'governor' 

Zerubfaabel  in  Haggai  (1 1 1*  2i  11).  He 
is  said  10  have  received  from  Cyrus's  official  the  sacred 
TEssels  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  taken  away  with  a 
charge  lo  deposit  [hem  in  the  temple  al  Jerusalem  when 
it  had  been  rebuilt.  In  616  Tattenai  (;.:'.)  mentions 
ihal  the  foundations  of  the  temple  had  been  laid  by 
Sbeshhazzar.  Kosters  {HirsUI,  33)  admits  that  he  is 
probably  a  historical  personage,  and  that  he  bears  a 
Babylonian  name,  but  thinks  ihat  he  was  a  Persian, 
and  that  the  Chronicler  introduces  a  Shenaizar  inio  the 
genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  from  interested  motives.  That 
Shesbbazzar  brought  back  the  sacred  vessels,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  lemple,  Kosiers  denies.  On  the 
two  laller  points  see  Inlr.  Is.  pp,  xxnv,  381/,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  Ihal  different  views  of 
the  land  of  Ihe  captivity  and  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  gradual  lightening  ot  the  burdens  of  the  Jews 
may  have  been  taken  by  the  narrator  and  the  redactor 
respeclivdy.  But  cp  Meyer,  BhI.  da  Jud.,  pp.  7SjK  ; 
Guthe,  CyiaAs:  Winckler,  fTAT^  285,  with  refer- 
ences ISheshbaizar  a  son  of  Jehoiachin ) :  and  see  Ezra 
AND  Neheuiah  [Books],  %  7. 

The  ideniificsnton  of  Shcshbaistand  ShHiaiiar  (Shen'uur) '» 
qocitioncd  by  Lohr  iTAfcl.  ftundtehi 


*5/.).  * 


refers  I< 


SHBTH  (n:r,  cm6).  i.  Nu.  24ij+.  regarded  by 
AV.  RV™s.  6,  \'g.,  Pesh.,  as  a  proper  name,  on  the 
assumption  that  Selh  Ihe  son  of  Adam  is  intended  ;  this 
is  in  fact  ihe  old  Jevi-ish  tradition — the  '  sons  of  Sheth  ' 
are  the  'sons  of  men'  (Onk.),  the  'armies  of  Gog' 
(ps,-Jon.).  Tbe  assumplion  is  untenable  :  bul  at  any 
rate  Sheth  must  be  a  proper  name.  The  sceptre  of 
Israel,  we  are  told,  'shall  smite  the  temples  oF  Moab, 
and  Ihe  crown  of  the  head  of  all  the  sons  of  Sheth,' 
446. 


8HEWBRBAD 

The  name  might  come  from  the  Suli,  ihe  Syrian  Bedouins 
mentioned  in  the  Amarna  Tablets.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Jer.  484s,  we  find  [\k^  lor  np,  and  this  suggests 
[pa.  'Cushan'fcp  Cril.  .Si"*.' on  Am,  2i).  Fot  id^e, 
'Moab,'  read  probably -aK,  'Missur'  (cp  MOAB,  g  14), 
The  Misrites  or  (Jushites  were  among  Israel's  chief  foes. 
Most,  however,  with  Dillmann,  interpret  na  (niid?)  in 
lumuir  (so 


iCh.l 


RV  Seth  (,.!.. 


SHETEAX  (TJjri.  in  Eslh.1.4,  MT,  one  of  the 
'seven  princes'  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  S's 
CftpCftOftiOC  [BNL^].  cipEceeoc  [A]  seems  to  re- 
present both  Shethar  and  TaRshish.  According  lo 
Marquart  {Fund.  69I,  Shethar  comes  from  •nplF.  with 
which,  however,  compare  tbe  O.  Pers.  Hyalis  'joy.' 
This  presupposes  the  accepted  view  ihal  the  scene  of 
the  Esther-story  was  always  laid  in  Persia,  and  that 
consequently  Ihe  names  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
Persian  appearance.  For  another  eiplarulion  see 
Pt;»iM,  9  3,  and  cp  Tarshish. 

BHETEAB-BOZNAI.  RV  Shethar- bozenai  ('U:iB' 
'JT^a.  c&9ipB0YZ*Nft.  -iN  [B].  -N*i,  -N6  [A],  9ap- 
BoTZftNAlOC  [LI).  The  name  of  a  Persian  (?)  official, 
mentioned  with  Tallenai,  Eira  636  6613  t  Esd.  63 
(<.a#p«/3«-fflnp  [BA],  -^wf-  [L])  ^  i'P'"'pt-  [B],  -^oi'f. 
lA],  -,9«r  [L])  8=7  r.  {-^ovt.  [BA],  .pu,t.  IL]).  AV 
SatHHABUZANES.  Four  explanations  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  fourth  assumes  that  underlying  the  present 
narrative  ihere  is  an  earlier  slory  of  the  relations  between 
Ihe  Jews  and  the  A'.  Arabian  governors. 

(1)  Shethar- boinai  may  be  a  corruption  of  'jiia-ire!= 
Mifl/w^ufdnjf.Old  Pers. 'Milhrobauiana'—i.^.' having 
redemption  through  the  Mithra.''  (a)  Marquarl  takes  a 
different  view  {Fund.  S3  / ).  He  equates  -fa)  with  Old 
Pers.  Cilhra  ('seed,' 'brilliance')  and  quotes  names  com- 
pounded with  this  word.*  (3)  Winckler  (Kohul  Scmlic 
Studies.  34/.),  however,  considers  Ihal  ina  -w  may  be 
the  title  of  an  official  [f.g. ,  chief  clerk  of  the  chancery), 
and  compares  the  inscription  on  a  weight  from  Abydos, 
where  kec^  Mlno  is  attested  as  such  a  liile.  In  this  case, 
for  ■mt'  we  must  read  ink".  But  the  second  part  of  (he 
title  seems  incorrectly  iransmiited.  Winckler's  reason 
is  thai  'a  'pis  not  followed,  as  we  should  haveexpecled, 
hy  a  description  of  the  office  of  the  person  so  called. 
(4)  Upon  Ihe  theory  meniioned  above,  il  is  at  any  rate 
possible  that  -mp  comes  from  ptto  (Tarshisk  [f.  ".J), 
the  original  of  which  may  be  "nyij.  and  "jiis  from  •ifn. 
'Asshurite'  and  'Cushaoite'  are  Iwo  N.  Arabian 
ethnics,  used   perhaps  as  personal  names.      See  Cri/, 


Bib. 


1.  Caleb  b,  Hezron,  the  '  father ' 


SHETA  {Vm-     >■  1 

of  M*CHflENA(lCll.3<9:  imoulBJ,  -A  1.1],  HW11.U. 

3.  iS.20>;(Klb.  W^i  seeSexAtAHd). 

SHEWBEEiD  (D':|n  DIT^),  Uhem  haf-finlm. 
■bread  of  the  face'  or  '  presence-bread'  (RV"8). 
Sacrifice,  §3  14,   34a;    Ritual,  §  a;    Temple,  g 


^IF" 


o  (8).^ 


«(E-c. 


7t»B,".[TiitI'r(»«™      . 
.  .^  ,- „,.. a  Ch,4i9),  a,   T,    ipstf^^c 

VVi,h  .he  «cepiion  of  .  ^.  (II  a  a.*  .9!.  .nd  i  S.  «iW  ?■ 

Oih«  e«pKssion>  are  (a)  Wsetn  iaIMmid.  rtmn  Cn^.  EV 
'U«  continual  bread'(Nu.4j  IPl,  oi  ci|in>.  0.  *«  ir.iT«);  «) 
/.  kam-ma'irakiH.  1  Ch.»3»  (AVmii.   'bread  of  orftring  ), 

TiMrs,',  S.  si's  ('  iiallowed"lRV  "^ly  "1  bread ' :  ».  iwo.'). 
2iinniem  iBtiMlgt  mr  Ktnntnhi  tier  Bai.  Ril.,  Slluais- 


erof'Talteni 
.i'fEiraSs), 
n  nfsa  is. 
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SHIBAH 

tMjfiit^94)  indiulaAmanf  ihecaTuiitdenEpATiAarA  Babyloainn 
McrifiK  *  [he  laying  of  loaves '  [akaln)  before  tb«  deily.  Il  was 
luuaL  lo  present  cilhcT  ta  or  (3X12)  36-  The  loavs  were  of 
gome  line  meal,  pechapl  wheal.     They  were  called  oio/ ml^l', 

8H1BAH  (nynr).  Gen.  26 jj  RV,  AVSHEBAH(f.i'.). 
SHIBBOLETH  (n^^p),  the  word  whlcti  Hie  fugiUve 
Israeliies  mispronounced,  so  blling  into  the  trap  set  for 
them  by  Ihe  Gileadilei  (Judg.  126). 

OB  renders  tWov  A^  vriiy^-  Being  unable  10  reptoduce  the 
4h  in  skib^ifthy  ihe  tmn^lalor  chc4e  riirirt,  where  vr  was 
lound  calber  dilGculi  la  pronounce.    ('And  he  lajd,  Sibboleih,' 

So  the   French    belrayed    themselves   by   Iheir   pro- 

I3(h  March.  laSa  {Bertheau).  Ad  analogous  story  is 
related  by  Doughty  [Ar.  Da.  1  m).  When  the  Druses 
came  on  to  slay  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops,  a  grace  was 
accorded  to  the  Syrians  in  the  force.  '  O  man.  say 
Gamel.'  Every  Syrian  ansvfered  Jane!  (J  as  in  French, 
whilst  in  parts  of  Egypt  J  is  pronounced  as  G).  So  Ihe 
Damascene  soldiers  were  saved. 

On  Ibe  phmieiic  ixHnl  involved  in  the  namiive  see  .Marquart 
ZATIV € ixtit)  m^.,  and  cp  0.  A,  Coolie  in    Hauings' 

SEIBHAH  (n^a^),   NU.B23S  AV,    RV   Sibhah 

{?■"•)■ 

BHICEOH.  RV  SHIKKERON  {fnZV:  (gic)  COKXtdfl 
[B],  IeIc)  <!kKK&P(0N6  [AJ,  (eic)  CAX^P'^NA  [L]  i 
Seckrona  [Vg.  ]),  at  the  western  end  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  Judah,  Josh.  15ii,+ apparently  between  Ekron  (ak- 
Ka,piON)andJahneeL 

SHIELD.  The  most  ancient  defensive  piece  of  armour 
was  the  shield,  buckler,  roundel,  or  target.  The  weapon 
varied  greatly  in  make,  form,  and  siie,  therefore  bore 
a  variety  of  names. 

1.  fiHud*,  nfl  (v'Itt;  '  preierre,' '  protect  T ;  most  commonly 

1.  Tmni.  historical  writers;  cp  i.Wrw.-  Vf.  .™(i.»l  bnt 
alsoi  less  properly,  ciyfinis.  This  was  a  large 
shield  whkb  it  conimonly  Ibund  ui  connection  with  ipear, 
and  was  the  shelter  of  heavily-armed  inGuiIry  (r  S.lT^4i  etc); 
ir  is  also  used  fieuTalively  of  V'ahwi's  favour  and  faiEhfulness- 
We  bear  of  this  ^ield  being  borne  in  ftoni  of  Ihe  warrior  by  a 

sbisia-bMrar (.ijvn  km-,  is.  iT/RV). 

■defend');    most   commonly 


SHIELD 

work,  wood,  or  hide.  The  leather  coreriDgs  H'ould  vary 
in  thickness  :  a  single  hide,  if  suitably  prepared,  some- 
times serving  as  well  as  a  double.  At  a  later  dale  (he 
wooden  framework  was  bordered  with  metaL  The 
partial  employment  of  metal  would  soon  suggest  the 
discarding  of  wood  almost  (or  quite)  entirely. 

In  Egypl  the  shield  -was  most  commonly  covered 

Greeks,  sometimes  strengthened  by  0 


isof  ra 


and  St 


L£ier    pari  being  probably  wickerwork  or  a 
Tie,  like  many  of  those  used  by  the  Creeks 
ana  Komans,  which  were  also  covered  with  hide '  (Wilk. 
Ahc.  Egypt.  1<S8/). 

We  may  infer  that  the  early  Israelites— or  «  any 
rale  the  Canaanites — borrowed  the  forms  in  use  in 
Egypt.'  Their  common  shields  would  therefore  be  a 
kind  of  parallelogram,  broadest  and  arched  at  the  top 
and  cut  square  beneath.  They  were  of  wood  covered 
with  leather  ;  a  late  prophet  (£2^369)  speaks  of  them 
as  easily  burneii 

The  linnak  was  most  likely  what  in  the  feudal  ages 
vrould  have  been  called  a  pavist,  for  such  occtu^  on  ihe 
Egyptian  monuments.  Sometimes  such  a  weapon  uas 
above  5  (\.  high.*  An  eiompte  of  an  Egyptian  weapon 
of  ihe  kind  is  lo  be  seen  in  Erman's  picture  (Li/t  in 
Am.  Egypt.  524  ;  see  also  Wilk.  Ane.  Eg-pt.  Ijw)  of 
of  the  Middle  Empire.      The  body  is  not 


'hich  SI 


eld  was  large  m  proportion 
as  other  defensive  arroour  was  lacking.  TTiis  shield 
resembles  a  Gothic  window  in  shape.  Shields  of  such 
dimensions  must  have  been  made  of  light  materiaL 
During  a  march  they  were,  at  any  rate  in  the  lime 
of  Rameses  if.,  htmg  over  the  soldiers'  backs  (see 
Erman,  546).  At  a  Inter  date  the  Assyrian  pikemen 
carried  an  '  enormous  shield,  sometimes  round  and 
cDDvex.  sometimes  arched  at  the  lop  nod  square  at  the 
bottom  '  (Masp.  Struggle  p/  tht  Natiom.  627/),  But 
Ihe  .Assyrians  had  shiekls  of  all  sizes.  Layard  ^Ninevth 
and  Babylon .  p.  193/!)  found  bronie  shields  at  Nimroud. 
They  were  •circular,  the  rim  bending  inwards,  and 
forming  a  deep  groove  round  the  edge. '  They  had  iron 
handles,  'fastened  by  six  bosses  or  nails,  the  heads  of 


rendered  Vu^i^,  but  also  occasionall;;*  ai .„ 

Ihe  dtftnce  of  Ibe  light.anneit  infantry  an^  ofcbiefs;  ii  is  used 

fiTjI^w  ruler  W^-^i  «  UsTh^  H  i%vl.  «Vlio5,"i"     " 
J.  ti^trali,   mrjC!,  P».9l«t.     a  douhiful  word.    A  second 

0  leads  Kiit>Mni—U.,  lapE;,  which  Whitehouse  and  Che. 
ft.  R  adopt. 

4,  If  til,  njff.  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  ihis  word  are 
bolh  obscure.  InaS.87xM*«-('eadinB.m™f)»nd  in  H  iCh. 
IS7  «*«««  (also  r^^.linB  mil,?):  in  aK.  11  .0  r^.i™  1BA|. 
^mi  [1.1,  \vA\  in  J  aCh.  2Sq  oirAa  (L  Uav,  «(rw(t,  and  ovAa); 
Cant.  4 1  p-Aii.. ;  Jer.  01  (atj, .  ^rp«. 


I   The  diameter  of  the  largest  and  m 


I  feet 


eejAV 


6.  «i>^jc,  Rph.  e  i^  (meiaphoriTnllv,  of  fnith).> 
Aiiiuiig  the  Hebrew's,  as  aniuiii;  oilier  jieoples  at  an 
9    Fnnn   ate    "'''>'  *"K''  °^  development  (ep  Evans, 

a.  rona.  no.  _^„^  ^^„  i„ptfmt^tt  if  Gi.  Brit. 

343),  shields  «-ere  no  doubt  at  first  made  of  wicker- 
1  (Totlicse,  according  10  some  (BaelhEcn,  Klrkpatrick),  sboukl 
be  added  .1^1^,  '.ifilAM.  In  Ps,489[ia1,  where  MT  has 
ni^j^,  properly  'waggons' [EV  'chariots'],  0  has  fo^Kovti  and 
Tb.  J-S'ip,  'shields.'  Bui  Ed  Mu.gljo  Eielt.l«ij  S':f,  'Xgll, 
me.-ins'aliniE.'and  k  i>  not  probable  that  Ihe  Puller  thuuM 
coinain  two  words  for  '  shield '  (tee  3I  found  nowhere  el>e  \\\  ihe 
OT.  On  Ihe  assumpll.>n  that  in  Ps.  4«  and  e|.:ewhcre  (tee 
PsAl,«s,I/B)theJerahmecUl  "'      ' 

referred  10,  Cheyne  </>i.l«) 
fbrms  of '1 


The  lighter  shields  may  perhaps  have  been  soaked  in  oil 
(aS.  1  Ji.  but  see  col.  3334,  andcpl,ohr.  ad  lot..  Is.  21  5, 
yet  see  Duhm.  who  keeps  the  teil.  though  declining 

is  criticised),  'in  order  Ihat  the  weapons  of  Ihe  enemy 
might  the  more  readily  glide  off  Ihem  '  (Dr.  TBS  183). 
As  10  the  source  whence  shields  were  procured,  one 
must  hai-e  recourse  lo  conjecture.  Il  has  been  sug- 
gested (Kino,  Cw')  'hal  'hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant  skin  shields  may  have  been  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  nnd  purchased  by  the  Ismelllts  in  the 
PbiEnician   m.-u-kets  :    such  sm.ill  whale-skin   bucklers 


e  slill  I 


juld  c. 


from  the  Errthr^i^n  Sen,'  In  Nah. 2 
red'  (with  copper,  according  10  Nowack)  are  spoken 
of ;  but  Ihe  text  is  too  doubtfiit  to  be  misted.  Among 
the  'Hinites'  one  of  Ihe  three  occupants  of  a  chariot 
protected    I 


'   bore  a  small   shield  with 

I    self  and  Ihe  , 

!   olher  hand,  the  single  chariot -soldier  of  Egjpl  had 


the 


heyne  \p,.m  would  read  Sxairvjral  corrupt 
ften  present  j  instead  of  n,    Cp  Ps-TDjU],  as 


Tbes 


srofCusl 


c) 


\ 

In  a  met 

reofa'Phi 

wine's 

ip  of  war  given  by  Mas 

gera 

{Tl^Sl^f^ 

Jthecom.balan 

nd  shield 

Dapuru 

the 

H  in  Ennanf^K.  Eiypi.  533),  iJiieU, 

<?' 

Cp    He. 

Anmn 

r  In  Eo-v/e: 

•beddea 

Ibe 

on 

-ih^m  .MeMs. 

etimesand  tbei 

nrepiae 

ted 

of 

wISgeT 

sin  as  10  cover  the  » 

hole  person.' 

HeWitt  poioli 

lh.I   Ihe 

samekbid 

shiek 

is  to  be  seen 

f^K, 

yrian   and  Jtidinn  mo 

(5J),  and  that 

hy  Google 


SHiaOAION 

protect  himself  as  well  as  manage  his  chariot  (Erman, 
Aiu.  Egypt.  550).  Dxiriag  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
»upremaC7  the   HetircH'S  may  have   usrd  the  square, 

have  subsequently  copied  those  of  Greece  ami  Rome, 
High  personagH  might  have  shields  of  precious  metals 
(iS.  176  iK.  U=)  [hrais],  aS.87  I  K.  10.6/  14^; 
cp  iMacc.l4i4  ISiS  [gold]:  the  eiaggeratioa  in 
I  Mace.  6]q  cannot  be  added  ;  shields  partly  of  brau  or 
(Old  seeiD  (o  be  inleaded). 

To  facilitate  their  management  the  shields  bad  a 
wdodsD  or  leathern  handle,  and  they  »ere  often  slung 

*  '■*"*™'™'^  the  larger  kinds  a  lestudo  could  be 
formed  bf  pressing  the  ranks  close  together  \  and  while 
the  outside  men  kept  their  shields  before  and  on  the 
flanks,  those  vithin  raised  (heirs  above  the  bead,  and 
thus  produced  a  kind  of  surface,  sometimes  as  close  and 
titled  tc^ether  as  a  pantile  roof,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  pressure  even  of  a  body  of  men  marching  upon  it. 
We  learn  firorn  Erman  (sag/)  (hat  when  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  army  of  Amon  [Amen]  jntched  their  camp,  they 
arranged  their  shields  to  form  a  great  four-cornered 
enclosure. 

To  break  the  force  of  a  blow,  '  bosses '  or  6iiipa\ol 
woe  attached:  cp  irriitt  6iipak6taffai{Hom. /i.i4i). 
But  nrhether  such  '  bosses '  are  really  referred  to  in  Job 
1536.  where  MT  (and  consequently  EV]  makes  the 
vkked  man  '  run  upon  '  God  '  with  the  thick  bosses  of 
his  Inicklen,'  v^  -a^  'an.  is,  to  say  the  least,  doublfuL 
The  whole  verse  has  a  sus;»cious  aspect. 

Shields  were  hung  upon  the  battlements  of  walls 
(Eiek-gTii.  if  the  le«t  is  correct  [but  cp  Crit.  Bit'.]. 
Cant.  44[?].  cp  i  Mace.  45;),  and.  as  still  occurs,  chiefly 
above  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and  wnrd.  In  time 
of  peace  they  were  covered  to  preserve  them  from  the 
stin.  and  in  war  uncovered  :  this  sign  was  poetically 
used  to  denote  coming  hostilities,  as  in  Is.  226  cLc. 

Betides  the  workt  mentioned  above,  use  has  been  nuide  in  a 
few  inuanret  of  ihe  article  ■  Ann. '  in  Kitlo's  SH.  Cycll>p. 

SmOaAION  Cif\V].  Ps.  7 1  {liUe).  The  iradittonal 
Jewish  view  (cp  Aq.  iiwlntiia,  Sym. ,  Thcod.  {mtf  d-y- 
Mtot)  conncctB  it  with  .13^,  IdgSh.  'to  wander,'  sup- 
posing an  'error'  of  David  (see  Ignorance.  Sins  of) 
to  be  referred  to,'  whilst  Rbdiger.  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
and  others  explain  it  as  '  dithyramb '  on  the  same 
etymological  theory  (C«*"  simply  if/aKfiM)-  More 
plausible  would  be  'a  prophetic  rhythm'  {.i]r  =  p]t7: 
ep  Ar.  laj'a,  ihe  rhyming  prose  of  the  Arabian  kShins 
or  diviners).'  Ps,  7,  howe\er,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
or  in  the  Arabian  prophetic  style,  nor  is  its  tone 
more  prophetic  than  that  of  other  psalms.  Zimmern 
\,BuKpialmtn.  i\  cp  Hal.  Rev.  Sim..  1894,  p.  i) 
connects  Shiggaion  with  UgS.  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Babylonian  hymns;  but  SigO  is  properly  'vehement 
lamentation'  (Del.  An.  HIVB).  a  description  which 
does  TKil  apply  to  Ps.  7. 
Id  Hab.  S I  ibe  plur.  BhlglODOth  (nM')^,  Aq.  Sym.  IJ><]  iyHi). 

k.  plainly  an  error  for  n-JTwi'  <«=  SHEHtKiTH,  Upon).  The 
clever  ™gBeKioiiiofCtSii(n)-]mr)»iKJWellliau5eo(nir3j)ap 
ei'NAQ.  ,LtTA  ^11^ :  alw.  in  Pi,  Sol.  IT,  lille)  fail  to  do  juiiice 
to  Ihe  fads.    Grill  neglecw  ^;  Wellbau-sen  ehanEe«  sr  inio 

right(*M   NtkiWAH,"hll'cp't£lBAK«UKlloOKl,'l8i  "" 

SmHORdiCtn^),  Josh.  19 .9  AV,  RVSHtoN  (f.v.). 
_  SHiaoS  OF  EQTFT,  RV  SUlior  [The  BrtMlc]  of 

IV  tBiiALl), 


BETpt  (iOlISj,  ci;;uoiin-^  [iwi]  if 


(like  .1)  puy  proceed  f™ 

SHIHOB  OF  EGYPT 

or'SHiHOK<RVTHE  SHiHOd),  wbidi  is  before  [i.r.,  easlward 
of]  Eg)-p['(EV.  Josh.  13  J,  DTSD  'iB-^y  -Btii  lin-p.i,  i»o  njr 
ioiinj™  (|ia-?;ri  I^  «Ti  wpiam,  aly.  '[BALD,  U333, 
ShlhorCirtJ;  ,urtfi6*mr-t)b  IBKAQS,  Jer. I le  (lint',  yi|M- 
[BH.4QI,  tri^  IQ-w.]). 

The  position  of  the  Shihor  question  was  until  lately 
as  follo^vs.  In  Is.  SSj  Jer.  2i8  either  the  Nile,  or  more 
strictly  (Frd.  Del.  /'or.  311)  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  seemed  evidently  to  be  intended,  which  appeared 
to  make  it  probable  that  in  rCh.185  Josh.lSs  also 
the  reference  was  10  the  Nile.  This  required  the 
assumption  that  both  Ihe  Chronicler  and  Rp  gave  an 
idealistic  eilension  to  the  SW.  frontier  of  Canaan.  It 
wasiu-ged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Nu.84;  Josh.  I64 
rK.SSs  aK.247  Is.  27  u  Ihe  S.  or  SW.  frontier 
specified  is  Ihe  o-vo  Wu  (MT),  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Wady  el-'AriS  {see  Egypt.  River  of),  and  accord- 
ing to  FiBDi  Dellt2Sch  and  Kautisch-Socin  this  wady  is 
also  referred  10  in  Gen.  15iS  as  the  o-JMS  "WJ  (MT). 
Were  there,  then,  two  Shihors?  Steuemagel  removes 
the  difficulty  in  part  by  reading  naic,-p,  'the  desert" 
instead  of  -nnvn,  'the  Shihor'  (see  61,  in  Josh.  ISj, 
and  Beniinger  does  Ihe  same  for  i  Ch.  13s  by  supposing 
that  a  thoughtless  scribe  substituted  -m-tr  for  0-110  Sd 
(cp  I  K.  865)— '.■•-.  the  wady  el-'Aril  In  ls.2Sj  Jer. 
2i9  the  reference  to  the  Nile  has  been  pretty  generally 
admitted.  All  that  remained  was  to  get  a  probable 
explanation  for  Shihor,  The  existence  of  the  name 
SHIH0R-L18NATH  in  the  territory  of  Asher  seemed  to 
favour  a  Hebrew  meaning ;  and  it  was  Ihoughl  that 
'  Shihor '  might  mean  '  the  dark-coloured  tutbid  stream,' 
in  allusion  to  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile  (cp  the  native 
tiame  of  Egypt.  A'emel,  'the  bfack  hmd,'  Egypt,  g  i). 
Homrael,  however,  in  1897  [.A/fTsM],  changed  the 
position  of  the  Shihor  question,  by  showing  that  in  all 
probability  there  was.  to  the  SW.  of  Canaan,  a  land  of 
Asshur  or  Shur,  extending  from  the  Wady  el-'Arfi  to 
the  region  of  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  and  pointed  out 
the  striking  parallelism  b  ... 


before  b-bd'  in  josh.lSj 
D-iio' in  Gen.  25ia.  He  e 
Tipi  (Geshur)  as  '  simply  a 
Ga-ShOr.'  The  present  v 
them 


explain 


lependeni  of  those  of  Winclcler  and  Hommei, 
lulaied  by  the  earlier  writings  of  these 
scholars.  He  b  of  opinion  that  the  true  name  of  this 
region  is  neither  Geshur  nor  Asshur  hut  Ashhur  (out  of 
which  the  other  forms  arose),  and  that  Shihor  is  a 
cognate  of  this,  also  that  Ashhur,  Asshur,  or  Geshur 
acquired  a  wider  reference  than  Hommei  has  indicated. 
The  dieory  of  the  present  writer  15  that  tbis  fenn  occurs  in 
many  passages  of   ifie   OT   as    praclicBlly  synonymous   with 

phrase  niav  be  taken  to  mean  '  the  wAdy  of  Mi^n'— r'.f.,  of  the 


I  Ch.  lis  and  iK-Bs;  there 


Ashhur,  cp  Sheharmm):  betwi 

A  lair  estimate  of  this  theory  is  only  possible  in  connection 
with  a  Iborougb  melhodical  sludy  of  (he  OT,  or  at  lean  of  the 
ereater  part  of  it,  from  the  point  of  view  iiHlicaled  at  the  end  of 

Bii.)  Ibal  ibe  result  will  be  adverse  10  Ihe  theory. 

It  should  also  be  emphasised  ih.ll  the  critical  in^■esliga- 
lion  here  referred  to  supports  the  view  that  lA'inckler's 
explanation  of  the  name  D~ac  as  the  N.  Arabian  Musri 
in  the  phrase  b"UD  Sm,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
passages  besides  those  which  contain  this  phrase,  is 
correct,  Hommel's  more  recent  theory  that  -nm  ('-«., 
according  to  him.  Mosar  or  Masor)  means  Midian — i.e. , 
the  NW.  Arabian  coast  from  Leukekome  to  'Akabah, 
is  closely  akin  10  that  of  VVinckiet,  who  regards  Musri 
as  the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  kingdom,  in  vassalage 
to  the  more  powerful  Mln:ean  kingdom,  and  peopled 
by  the  race  called  Midian  (cp  Jf/I  T"  143). 

We  have  still  to  ascertain  whether  Is.  233  and  Jer. 
S  iB,  critically  regarded,  are.  or  are  not,  consistent  with 
the  theory  respecting  Ashhur,  Asshiu".  or  Geshur,  stated 


4466 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


SHIHOB-LIBKATH 

(a)   Is.  23  J.  as  il  now  stands,  is  fairly  r* 


With  the  exception  of  Duhm  all  commentaiors  have 
admiiied  that  Shibor  here  means  the  Nile,  though  Uill- 
mann  noticed  the  awkwardnesa  of  the  style  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  poem,  which,  together  with  the  occur. 
rence  of  ■  Kasdim '  (Chalda:ans)  in  v.  ij,  suggested  his 
theory  that  the  original  work  (ii/.  1-13)  was  recast  by  a 
later  hand  (cp  fntr.  is.  isg-i^a).  Duhm,  however, 
thinks  [bat  the  writer  means  the  i^hibor  on  the  S.  border 
of  Asher(see  Shihor-LIBSATH),  'which,  according  to 
Gen.49»  (Ezek.27iS),  supplied  Zidon  with  corn  and 


.  tin  e)  ^ 


n  incotr«cl  glcHi,      Duhm 


■pe»1u  of '  ZidoD 

thinks  that  the  glou  (-nN')"  correct,  und  that  'Shibor,'  after 
all,  doe<  mean  the  Nile.    If,  however,  it  is  hiRhly  prolHble  (>« 

■I  once  probable  thU  hen,  as  eUewhere,  "ft  ihouU  be  "WD,  and 
fn^t  dther  [no  or  pvhapi  -ncto.  In  tbii  ca«  *e  can  hudty 
doubt  dut  -M  (Sbihor),  which  ii  not  understood  by  O  to  be 

ddiet  Dnno,  'nwtchuils'  (10  S),  oc  laditr  "HID!).  'Ashfiui.' 
10  hat  >h< 


afron 


ty  as  to  the  right  reading  of  the  won 


I  umdtfiki 


{i)  In  Jer.  2  iS  the  prophet  reproaches  the  Jews  for 
being  continually  on  the  road  to  q-eb,  '  lo  drink  the 
water  of  Shihor,'  and  to  Assbur,  ■  to  drink  the  water  of 
the  river.'  Most  think  that  c-OD  means  '  Mizraim ' — 
i.e.,  Egypt — and  that  'Asshur'  is  the  great  kingdom 
whose  cajMUl  was  Nineveh.  But  in  the  context  (f.  16) 
we  only  read  of  the  'sons  of  Noph  and  Tahapanes.' 
Cither  then  'Asshur'  is  superfluous,  or  it  denotes  the 
same  country  as  e-ins.  In  the  latter  case  o-bd  must 
mL-.iii  the  N.  Arabian  Musri,  and  ownnli)  ('  Noph  and 
Tahapanes'??)  tnust  be  corrupt.'  Clearly  this  is  pre- 
ferable ;  the  quatrain  in  :'.  iB  must  not  be  mutilated. 
'  Shihor '  and  '  Asshur '  are  ultiniately  the  same  name, 
but  'Shihor'  has  already  become  different inled  from 
■  Asshur,'  and  means  the  ctsOIT)  ('len,  I&18),'  That 
9  in  I'- 18  reads  tijui'  (Gihonl  insitad  of  'Shihor'  is 

Ii  does,  hoinvei,  prove  thai  the  Greek  Iraiuliior  did  not 

which,  owuiA  loa  misinierprelation  of  Gen- 9 1 3  (where  'Cu^' 
'     Qjnei  '£Uiiopia'),  besuppoied  id'        "  '  '      ' 


Nile.    Il  i>  r 


icpmeoied  as  diaiiiKl  from  clBSi  for  in  c  iS  the  r 
probably  ii,  not  -nvH  (Asiliur),  but  nirwM  (AOihurJ. 

The  above  ii  written  indcpendendy  of  Hommer-i  later  in- 
vemiKations  (/fifAtlac,  S  i  [1901I)  as  well  as  of  Wintklet's  more 
recent  writings.  HonoKt  hoMs  ihal  in  Josh- 13  3  and  in  1  Ch. 
I85  'the  Shihar'  is  inaccurairly  put  for  the  'nahal  Mo^aj.' 
He  derives  'Shihoi'  from  '^bihon,'  which  he  identifies  with 
Seiban,  the  Arabic  name  oT  one  ^  the  Hvers  of  Paradise.    The 

Ashur— Tift,  Edoni);  Ihis  he  identHiK"IriA  the  WaiSTsirhai! 
(rec:lioned  wilh  the  Euphraleaii   stream  region),  the  Hidde^el 

un^ympuhelitallT  by  Knrlig.  Fa-ffHiluaraiiKla  Lanilsihn/U- 
namtii  im  A  I' Mtmhlil  (v^n).  x.  K,  C. 

8HIH0K-LIBNATH  {T\V^  iVl'^;  ceiion  [B], 
creliwp  [AL].  Ki.1  AaBanaS;  Sikor  ct  Laianatk). 
apparently  near  Carmel  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  19!*+).  The  ancients,  including  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (0.527533  ]36j1.  distinguished  two  places 
called  respectively  Shihor  and  Ijibanaih.  Since,  how- 
ever, Shihor  [^.h.]  occurs  elsewhere  only  as  the  name 


Wsdy  of  Ashhur 


V3^of  Mu^wei 


SHILOH 

of  a  river,  the  modems  prefer  to  take  Sbihor-hbnath  as 
a  compound  phrase  meaning  '  the  Shihor  of  Libnalh.' 
There  may  have  been  a  place  near  called  Libnath.  and 
Hommel  i^AHTi^-^)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the 
Asberites,  who  originally  dwelt  between  l".gypt  and 
Judah  (cp  ASKER,  %  t).  called  the  stream  which  marked 
the  S.  boundary  of  their  territory  by  the  name  of  shihor 

does  not  mean  the  Nile.  It  is  more  probable  that 
jiisl  as  >cn3  (Carmel)  comes  (according  to  the  present 
writer's  theory)  from  SuDm"  (Jerahmeel),  ta  -rnw 
(Shihor)  in  Josh.,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  comes  from 
-mcM  (Ashhfir),  and  that  both  names  indicate  that  the 
sites  called  'Carmel'  and  'Shihor'  had  been  origin- 
ally occupied  by  Jerahmeelites  and  Ashburites  (a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  ?)  respectively.  There  were 
probably  other  places  called  Ashhur  ( lleres,  for  instance 
[see  Hehes,  Mount])  ;  one  of  them  was  near  Libnath, 
or  belonged  10  a  Laban  or  Libnah  clan.  See  SHIHOR. 
Prom  die  earlier  poini  of  view,  Ditlmann's  ideniihcaiion  of 
'the  [river]  Shibor  oT  Lihnath '  with  the  Nahl  el-ZeikS  ff.t.. 
'the  dark  blue  river,'  a  little  to  the  N-  of  Cvurea,  appBred 
plauuble  (but  cp  Bubl, /'a/,  lo}).  J.  D.  Miohaelisand  Geienius 
(This.  iHi)  thooghl  of  the  river  Belus (now  Nahr  Na'nOn,  S. 
of'Akka),  from  the  line  sand  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  glaia 
(™3^  'Iransparence'^wasmade.  x.  K.  C. 

SmZEESOH  (|Vur),  Josh.  15ii  RV.  AV  Shicrok 

8HILHI  (^riTC',  %  53),  apparently  the  name  of  the 
father-in-law  of  king  Jehoshaphat.  1  K.2249  (ceMECI 
tB]-  CAAftA*  [A],  ceAeei  [L  in  I630],  aCh.  2031 
(cftXei  [B.\],  ce\6ei  [L]).  but  really,  as  the  CEMSCI 
of  6"  in  1  K.a2.i  (from  C€A€€iM  =  SHILHIM  [?.t'.]) 
shows,  the  name  of  the  birthplace  of  Aiubah,  the  king's 
mother.  The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  names  of 
Jehoshaphat's  brothers,  together  with  bis  own,  suggest 
a  family  connection  with  the  Negeb.     Cp  HaluiHF.sh. 

BHILHUH  (□"nW).  a  city  of  Judah  '  towards  the 
border  of  Edom",'  Josh.  15 3.  (caAh  [B],  ceACEIM 
[.■\I.]|.  Perhaps  the  SiJme  as  Shahuhen  (/.t.I;  cp 
also  .Sha-TTaim  (Buhl,  Pal.  185).  Aiubah,  bath  Shilhi 
(^.D.),  was  probably  a  native  of  Shilhim  (see  SHrt.Ml). 

8HILLEH     (D^L7).     Gen.  46 14.     "TPTiTiKMITRff 

{"P^S'-ri).   NU.2849;   iniCh.7'3SHALLUM,  7. 

SHILOAH,  WATEB8  OF  (D^irn  'C).  Is.  86.  See 
Silo  A.M. 

SHILOH  (^^'C',  Judg.  21  n  Jer.  7  ii.  "biS.  Judg.  21 19 
1S.I14  Sii  Jer.  7i>M  »9  41;,  but  here  9bnQ  aaAv.  «* 

A  town  of  gphraim,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  arft 
was,  under  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  El.)  \q.v.\ 
I.  EpbnimllM  '^'^'^°'''™K  '"  'S.Sj.s.  this  sanctuary 
.I_r^       *as  no'  a  tabernacle,  but  a  temple  with 
**'™-  doors.     Josh.lS,  [P],however.hasit 

that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  there  by  Joshua  after  the 
conquest.  In  Judg.  21 19/  the  yearly  feast  at  Shiloh 
appears  as  of  merely  local  character.  Shiloh  seems  10 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Philistines  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Ebeneicr  (cp  Jer.  7 1114  2669:  see  Israel. 
S  It).  The  position  described  in  Judg.  21 .9  (cp  OS 
lS2i)  gives  eert.iinty  to  the  identification  wilh  the 
modem  Stilin  Ij'ing  some  9  m.  ESE.  of  I.nbban 
(Lebonah),  on  the  road  from  Bethel  to  Shechera. 
Here  there  is  a  ruined  village,  with  a  flat,  double-lopped 
hill  Ixhind  it.  oHering  a  strong  position,  which  suggests 
that  the  place  was  a  stronghold  as  well  as  a  sanctuary. 
A  smiling  and  fertile  landscape  surrounds  the  hill. 

Cp  PmBST,  la;   OT/C<^  168-171 :  L.  W.   Ballen.  'The 
Sixncliury  u  Shiloh,' /SZ  IB  lioool  J9-13;  Graf.  T>t  ttiKfiM 
SU:-iHa:  »iidAug.Kahler,&'«.  CKciu.lijy;     \v.  R.  s. 
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h,  v_n^'\^»viv: 


SHILOH 


Thfll  there  ivas  a  Shilot 
1  Pnbkbl*  IL"",^^"'' 

"*"■        confounded 
wiih  the  Donhetii  Shiloh. 

■''■Pi  iSp.  »"1  nSr,  a«  »11  rtguded  by  the  proent 
conitected  wiib  TIKf  (Shaul)  am}  n^  (Shili^uh), 

laoi»,StS  of  Eli  iuuj  ofh'is  1*0  MIS,  C«MKC1  WA 

in.i^lbTnamrj'S^mtpEl'^SAi 
■iib  Uw  JeratiiMcUu  name  of  Saul. 

Il  is  very  possible  that  (he  sanctuary 
in  the  Benjnmite  not  in  the  Ephiainiite  Sniion  \oc  rainer 
Shnlishah  ?) ;  also  that  in  the  original  narratii'e  from 
which  Jash.l8t  (cplSji  21i229ia|  ii  derived,  the 
place  intended  was  Shalishah  in  Benjamin.  We  can 
now  probably  understand  aright  the  statement  in  /udg. 
18  ]i  that  the  shrine  containing  Micah's  graven  image  re- 
mamcd  ■  all  the  lime  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  tAt-  ' 
Laish  or  Dan  was  not  improbably  the  famous  city  of 
IjIalQsah  in  the  N^ieb  (see  Micah.  %  a),  and  of  coui 


ime  N.  Aratiiar 

the  ark  was 


The  q 


binary  in  Ben j  an 


1  Judg.  21  tg^.  does  not  really  refer 
siiuihcm  ciiv.  In  SHilxiH  ii,  it  has  been  argued  that  in 
all  probability  nS-»  ( EV  Shiloh)  in  Gen.  49  lo  has  been 
corrupted  out  of  .ijf-S  (Laishah),  which  in  turn  is  a 
popular  distortion  of  JIalQsah.  It  is  possible  that  the 
place  near  which,  according  to  the  namlive.  the 
capture  of  wives  was  effected  by  the  Benjamiles  was 
really  Laishah — i.e.,  HalQsah.  The  transformation  of 
names  in  Judg.  21 19.  which  this  theory  presupposra,  is 
not  stranger  than  similar  transformations  which  uc  have 
arfumcil  elsewhere.  Bethel  is  the  southern  Bethel— 
containing  the  sanctuary  of  l^lalQsah.  Shechem  should 
bi  Cusham  (see  .Shkchem).  and  Lebonah  is  a  southern 
Libnah  (cp  Xu.33»/).     Cp  also  MilLCIIIZEDf.k. 

Sot  only  the  nama  Eli,  Hophni,  Phinehas,  but  «lv>  Ahiiub, 
Ur;n^\y  f^ivour  tbc  view  thai  Iht  family  of  Eli  was  Jeralfincciitc, 


lof  c< 


■sj™ 


flvn  conjectural) ia  probably  fh^m  nilh^,  'Rchoboih/or 'h^^'TI' 
Kch-jbmhiie.'aviiw  which  is  wnwwhaiconfirmed  bylhtfamouj 
uiling  of  SB  in  lS.4ii,  mMi0f\afi^,  it  we  Qiay  lake  It 
learlyai  We.,  cd.  9I44)ulA2ni  Alb  '  Alas,  Rehobolh  I '  It 
.  in  fact,  not  imprgbahle  <ai  t  s'.  14 3  [mc  below]  >hows)  that 
«  <tchat-od)  and  jm-ntt  (Ahliuh)  an  uhimauly  ihe  same 


.    The  corru] 

i  be  »ugEe««d^  ^  p 


icholwih.' 


m-nap  ■> 


V  ItSloboih 


that  '  KchobcHh '  and  '  Jerahmeel '  were  used  an  syhon>-ins.  A 
clan  of  N.  Arabian  origin  night  indiffcFcnlly  be  called  '  Rtho- 
lilhiie'  and  'Jerahmeelile  (see  Rehiiboth).  Thus  an 
Ephraimiit  fUt  (at  the  -anctuary  of  the  ark.  ihouth  believed  in 

iS.  113  lunj  -"nriz  emvp  -nzy-K  tik  anj-ruqa  htiii. 

Thtre  an  many  paiadeli  for  the  view  Inal  t>33  ■■  is  a  variant 
10  31E71«;  ■nM  would  be  in!*ned  aa  a  link  when  the  vari-uil 
made  its  way  into  the  tei^i.    Note  ibe  warning  Paself. 

SHILOH  (n.)'^  :  on  versions  see  bdow),  a  proper 


S4.  end)  it   is  s.i: 

1.  Tut  ud  )" 


ib'(Gen.4Bi-i7;  cpGF.SKsrs. 
I'een  the  comparis.>n  of  Judah 
and  the  poetic  description  of 


Judah,  I 
Shiloh  c 
people    I 


SHILOH 

RV  introduces  the  alterations    '  the   ruler's  staff   for 
■a  lawgiver'  (transferred  to  RV"«}.    'obedience'  for 
■gathering,'  and  'peoples'  for  the  archaism  'peojile.' 
RV"*-  also  gives,  '  Till  he  come  to  Shiloh,  havinE  ihe 
obedience  of  the  peoples,'  and  records  the  ambiguous 
reading  iW.     The  Hebrew  of  MT  is  ;— 
iTin^  isaoi  to;  itV 
v^n  [■?□  pghDt 
.I*?*!  tta^Ti  it 

Gimbnrg  givH  as  Ipe   \W,  which 'is  ■  rare  ipelling  of  ihc 
place-name  Shtlob,  if  >I  ii  no!  taihei  meant  to  signify  '  his  son,' 

A  critical  conspectus  of  the  diverse  interpretations  of 
this  pass.ige  would  require  many  pages  (for  this  we  may 
refer  lo  the  special  monographs).'  We  can  only  give 
such  references  to  ancient  or  modern  hypotheses  as  may 
save  Ihe  student  from  committing  himself  lo  untenable 
or  precarious  views,  and  justify  the  offering  of  a  new 
interpretation  b.ised  upon  a  critical  enamination  of  the 
text,  and  confirmed  by  the  study  of  some  important 
historical  passages  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  to  rest 
in  interpretations,  however  widely  prevalent,  which  have 
an  insecure  tenmal  basis  ;  we  are  bound  to  attempt  lo 
lift  the  exegesis  of  this  much  disputed  passage  lo  a  higher 
level,  and  to  free  it  from  the  uncertainties  of  theological 
or  stmi -theological  controversy. 

The  ancieni  renderings  that  chiefly  concern  us  are  : — 
I,   B  (and  Theod.);  aiiji  •<tt.;ii'i  ipx-K  i(  "loi^a  .oi  jyov- 


.fA«„ 


b  '1.  aoi  ifiiifioii^tm 


'The  siair  shall  not  depart  frcw  Judah,  nor  the  inlerpreier 
(«}  Aphraus  (ed.  Wright,  310)  instead  of  laK  Ihite  wadi. 

.yOiAtat    f'""^!     M^0      ]l  "■«'*■  — 

'  Im  whom  belongs]  (he  kingdom,  and  for  him  do  the  people* 
hope.- 
,.Tg.Onk. 

intoi  ntin'  n-aio  pT^r  t^v  -ly  ■? 
n'Wi  KHiTO  Ti'-i  ir  MOW  ip  •rnrz  -jao 

'  The  wielder  of  power  shall  not  pass  away  from  the  house  of 

anointed  one  come  to  whom  belong  Ihe  kmgdom  and  to  him 
shall  the  peoples  submit  themselves. 

We  have  lirsl  to  ask,  Can  Shiloh  be  a  proper  name. 
as    the    Reformalion    Versions    mostly  suppose?'     As 

1.  Shiloh  '^"'i"  ^'^  **''  "ttterved,  ■  no  ancient 
-^  -  »«.»  version,  and  indeed  no  known  authority 
^JS^  for  several  cenluries  afler  the  Oiristian 
era,  implies  the  Massoreiic  reading,  or 
sees  in  the  passage  a  proper  name.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  generally  interpreted  in  aniiqaityof  the  Messianic 


be  supplemented  by  the  notes  of  D^liinxb.  Dillmann,  Gunkel, 
and  I&11,  in  their  works  on  Genesit.    Cp  nliw  G.  Baur,  CricA. 


EiITherl^n; 


:ng  10  Seh.  MOlwtei  (isu).  who 
T^inus  (is>S)  gave  '  Messias ' ; 


yGoogle 
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or  ideal  ftiiure  of  Israel ;  bul  ihis  sense  was  reached  in 
virme  of  the  general  conlexi  of  ihe  paasnge,  and  noi 
through  a  proper  name  Shiloh.'  indeed,  a  proper 
name  menning  Peace- bringer  (which  a  Che  sense 
postulaled  for  ihe  proper  name  Shiloh)  can  certainlj' 
not  be  deriied  from  .Jrfyp,  '  to  be  quiet,  careless, 
secure ' ;  the  phrase  we  should  have  required  is  ci?;'  "p, 
•prince  of  peace'  (cp  Is.  9s[6]),  or,  if  the  tent  of  Mic. 
54[5l  is  correei,  m^.  ■  peace'-i.^..  [Ki>uig.  S/^/.  ai] 
■auolorpacis.'' 

Those  who  (like  Delitueh ,  Dillm.inn )  defend  [he  render- 
ing, 'until  he  conie  to  Shiloh,'  sue  a  reference  to  the 

"■"""j""^  cording  loP,  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  18, ^when 
.S?.,*^^  -tt"  l"""  1^  been  subdued  before 
^'^*-  them.-  They  take  t,^  to  mean,  not 
the  royal  sceptre,  but  Ihe  staff  of  the  chieftain  or  leader, 
exactly  like  p^  (if  this  word  really  means  '  staff  of 
authority'):    so  Ibal  the  passage  will  mean.    'Judah 

Israel,  till,  the  peoples  of  Canaan  having  been  subdued, 
tbey  can  celebrate  the  victory  by  a  solemn  religious 
assembly  at  Shiloh.'  This,  however,  puts  too  much 
into  the  simple  phrase  'until  he  comes  lo  Shiloh.'  and 
f.  lod  conveys  Ihe  impression  that  the  victory  over  the 
'  peoples '  is  the  victory,  not  of  all  the  tribes,  but  of 
Judah.  Moreover,  .iW  is  not  one  of  (he  recognised 
ivsyi  of  ^Mlling  the  place-name  'Shiloh.'  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  Massoretes  intended  to  favour 
this  inlerprelatioD.' 

Hence  some  good  crilies  adopt  the  old  reading  nW 
or  \'r^  (see  S).      According  to  Driver,   the  rendering 

t^lI^S  aflblfanTJllew  s« 'ieTu.  Tnot 
"''***'P*^1«-  reconcilable  with  the  absence  of  the 
subject  in  (he  relative  clause.      '  Po'baps,'  he  adda.  '  we 


pression  of  the  Messianic  hope,  which  was  afterwards 
ilclined  more  distinctly.'  The  reading  ^Vc>  is  also 
adopted  by  Wellhausen  [G/sci,  1375,  n.  r,  but  cp  C/f 
33t|,Stade((;r/li)«.n.  5).  Ball  (doubt  liilly).  Briggs. 
V.  Orrlti.  Holzinger,  Cimkel.  It  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
supposed, not  only  by  O.  but  also  by  Ihe  language  of 
Eiek.  21  32  {»j].  0BBS.7  ^^ti^  iz-ig.  '  until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is.' 

If,  howcTCT.TiiJboir.AvrYBave^uine  Tendering,  ^Wcuinot  be 
Ihe-'hofenfi 


trefoil  {TA/^.  KiB. 


«,d),  « 


« (as  KOnidi  befcne  him)  'f?  Dbi'.  Most  prubably,  how. 
«vFr,  6  simply  nude  Ihe  bcti  of  (he  DbflCurft  tending  ^Vc',areaJing 
unwonby  of  acceptance,'  and  clearly  a  IrafEnent  of  tome  longer 
word.  tSn  S'^  would,  in  faci.  1»  inlolerablfr  A<  10  Euk. 
n  ji,  ll  ii  by  no  neaiH  clear  Ihu  the  pruphel  wai  ihinLing  of 
Gen.  ie  Id.  Very  pi»<ibly  the  mding  S'ji^  wai  mealed  by  a 
mliUadlnt  nmiKistiiKt  a/F.itkiil* 

Rut  if  the  passage  is.  at  any  rate  in  Ihe  larger  sense. 
Messianic — and  this  ii  generally  assumed,  liL-cause  of 
rf  to  a  universal  empire, — what  are  we 

■3  (Ac),  qualiRei  hb  «Iaiemenl  by  an  'at 
anience.    Thtri  can  liaiJIy  be  a  duubi  thjt 

1  K  bTomiM  Je»i>h  inieipmation  of  nW  (found  ■>>  11" 
JanAI;  and  ^Imhi)  wu  'hb  son  '  (cp  Talm.  ^<^,  Ar.  mm, 
■eJll^aau^liriu.');  *./■., Tg.  pi.-Jon.paraplira*e.i)3>ni,  'hi> 
'iKrhiips  cinbadied  in  tbe  Maisorelic  pointing.' 

*  llisumallDfindln  tVf'adeIibeniteafl«talionofiny»ery. 

solemn  benediciion  like  this,  nothing  bul  Enk.'s  E^n  "^ff 
u  the  Iceidmate  king  of 


Jstf^ei 
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to  read  in  place  c€  nS-v  or  .iSv  or  iSf?  Matthew 
Hiller  (OS.  1706,  p.  931),  Lagarde  (CWI29s.  OS'^ 
368),  the  presenl  writer  \ap.  ctl. ),  as  an  alternative,  and 
BickeU  (Cinnina  yT  melrice,  1883,  p.  188).  took 
nW  10  be  a  contracted  form  of  n*ytaf,  '  he  whom 
Judah  pravs  for";  cp  perhaps  DlMt,  where,  accord- 
ing 10  Gunkel,'  'bring  him  lo  his  people.'  means 
'bring  Ihe  Messianic  king  10  his  people.'  This  is  nl 
any  rale  more  plausible  than  the  idea  that  ,iS*r  should 
be  nWoT  rjV  (Vg,,  'qui  mitieodus  est'),  with  which 
compare  Ihe  view  of  Groiius  (coL  1803)  that  Jn.9j 
ideotilies  '  Siloam '  with  'Shiloh,'  Bat  ij  the  passage 
before  us  really  Messianic  ?  Critics  who  in  our  day 
hold  this  view,  generally  regard  Gen.49io  ai  a  later 
insertion.  This  is,  of  course,  a  permissible  hypothesis ; 
hut,  on  different  grounds  from  those  of  Gunkel,  tke  are 
compelled  to  reject  il. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  the  lexl  of  the  passage 
in  itscODleitrequiresamuch  more  thorough  examination 
before  we  can  proceed  lo  exegesis.  Tliere 
6.  Th«  ro-  arc  serious  difficulties  both  m  t:  10  and 
(tond  text  in  „_  „_/-.  Does  pjSio  mean  'staff  of 
authority'?  and.  if  ital,  hour  can  S3tf 
be  parallel  to  il?  Is  i''>it  j-»p,  however 
Il  be  explained,  at  all  natural?  And  is  nnp'  a  sound 
reading?  Then,  in  v.  11.  Is  nmo  correct,  and  are  such 
expressions  as  these  possible — '  he  washed  his  garments 
in  wine,  and  his  clothes  with  the  blood  of  grapes '  ?  In 
V.  13  is  '^-San  correct?'  and  is  Dot  the  whole  verse 
superfluous? 

By  a  careful  criticism  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere 

reached  the  following  text : — 

n-an-o  a^  -bD~iI^    AchampianihillnoidefBnfniaiJadah, 

I*!!-!!  flp  pfhDI     Nor  a  manhal  from  between  hii  bands, 

tlE'^  D3;~>  -n^     Uniil  be  mmplee  upon  Laiihib, 

B-^in;  [iJXJT'J  S^l    And  the    Jerahmteliws   are  obedient 

Verse  ri  may  here  be  passed  o\'er  with  Ihe  remark 
that  It  probably  continues  the  description  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Negeb  by  Judah,  nod  that  W^S  |-;  o;>  should 
probably  be  ^jn>^  '}3  c>33',  '  he  shall  subdue  the  b'ne 
Ishmael,'  Ihe  proof  of  which  is  thai  in  v.  11,  which 
should  certainly  be  read  'MOrrr  ^p^tf;  Tf  □■Sjcnr.  Ihe 

in  V.  iQ.     See  Cri/.  Bib.      Laishah,  considered  already. 


,  IShiL 


of  the  most  importanl  cities  of  the  Negeb.  Who  ihe 
Jerahmecliies  are,  we  also  know :  they  are  the  same 
as  ihe  Zatephalhiles  or  '  Pelelhiies '  (the  Philis- 
tines of  MT)  who  were  the  chief  enemies  of  Israel 
in  the  days  of  S.ml  and  the  early  period  of  David. 
If  this  theory  be  adopted  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Contrar)'  to  the  prev.-ilrni 
opinion,  the  whole  of  the  blessing  of  Judah  is  conimuous. 
Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  fierce  and  fearless 
courage  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  it  goes  on  to  prophesy 
that  Judges  or  champions  of  Judah's  rights  (the  rights  of 
the  strongest)  will  never  be  wanting  till  its  troublesome 
neighixnirs.  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Zarephahlhites.  have 
been    conquered, — a  conquest   which   in    the  original 

with  regard  to  nW  throws  a 


^  494.    The  siniruUr  theory  connected  with 

I  For  Ihe  confusion  of  E3{^  and  DStf,  cp  3  S.  T  ;  1  Ch.  1T6 
(parnlleliin  We.  7"*5i7o);  and  for  tbe  Knte  'ruler," marshal,' 
teeSandOnk.  For  the  correclion  i-nni.  cp  KNiiUN,  |  t  J(on 
Sn;  Sam.  here  v'jn).  For  03;,  ip  .JJC  T  on  K<li5-  l"  d 
iJPOr-fell  oul  Ihroujli  the  vicinity  of  wwdi  (oTiJi^.nVF)  coo- 
taining  vinually  all  (hne  letien.  Cp  abo  Jbkahmeel,  |  4. 
44?a 


h,  V_H.'\^IVH^ 


froi 

by  Ihe  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite. 
Rally  ui  Ephrainiilc  prophet  7  it  is  n 
luppose  that  he  whs  of  a  place  tnucb  n< 
Aialiian  land  from  which  Jeroboam  h: 
of  Laishah  {i.e..  Hnlusah).  a  name  u 
found  to  have  becii  allered  by  a  scril 
aulohinGen.48io. 
The  iilcniuiE  of  Gen.MiD  b  extenuvs.    I 


s.    5«  Ibc  work!  oT 
I'of  Tuch,  {^uJb, 

jcciMly  ibe   tArec 


..  C  J.  lUU  in  SBIln  fiisey,  Da-,M  I, 
OKVibe,  'A  flispuud  prophecy  in  Gen«i 

1S3^:«  (tB7?1.   ™i  /J^  /..111    1.8B 
Mriiank  Prv^f,  <uff.  (tBM)  ;    and   ■ 

di«ii»ioQS  OV'erliin,  DiiTei,  Baui)  alrcKl} .~...u. 

T.  K.C. 

BHILOin  C'h'X^).  I  Ch.  Bs-     See  Shelah.  i. 

SHILOMrrE  (*jW, 'Jii)^,  and  'jV  [Neh.  II5]; 
ChAu>n[e]ithcK 

I.  Uentilic  from  njv  Shilob.  used  with  reference  to 
Ihe  prophet  Ahijah  |lemp.  Jeroboam  I.),  i  K.Iltj 
12is  la"9  »Ch.9j9  lOts-      SeeSKILoHii.  (end). 

a.  Id  a  posl-eulic  list,  misH-rilten  (or  'jv^  (i  Ch. 
gj)  and  'tV  (N'eh.2j)— I.e.  'Shelanite.'   See  Shelah, 

BHILBHAH  (HD^;  caJkeici  [BA].  c€\eMCiN 
[L]l.  b.  Zophah.  a  name  in  a  genealog;  of  ASHEk 
(?.!■.,  §4  ii-).  ■  Ch.73;+.     CpSHU.iL,  a. 

'.  S51).     I.  Brother  of  David.     See 
irf  David  (/.».,  t  .1,  ■.]  (■  Ch.3j>  aifiw  (Bl,  vwu 

il  J  S.iu.  I  Ch.  144  tTO?",  SHAUMtJA  i  .TOfMOH,  «#«■ 

ui  IL  ^1 ;  ■  Ch. 
Ch.(ljo(isl(aw"  IE].  mw«  lAl 
I  Ch.S39(i4J(iratwilBALD. 
(n^DC'   [kri].   g  51),   brother  of 


Td.    S«Sha«jiah 

inner),  b.   Mikl« 

i.  .  gentalegy  of  Be«j*».b  [,..., 

■.SI.lCh.83.{«^ 

A  IB],  «*.«  |A1.  «.,uu  [LB.  bw  .  Oi. 

cipr,  SUnuun, 

■n^uu  (fi»L],  <«Ma  [A).      S«  JQR 

8HIMEATH  (fl^'  [Bd.  Gi.].  cp  Jl^lf^  and 
N.AHKS,  S  78.  lEuOYAe  [BALJI,  father  of  joiadiar 
li  K.  12«  [i.])  called  by  the  Chronicler,  according  to 
MT  and  ©i-  (a  Ch.24^;  cama  (B]  ;  cAM^e  [A]; 
C&u&aS  [I-]),  an  Ammoiiiujj  (cp  Shomeb).  Id 
©"'.  however,  il  is  Shimeaih's  son  that  is  Ammonite. 
Piissibly  'Ammonite'  stands  for  ' Jerahmeelile '  (Che.). 
See  Sella,  Sh]MR[TH. 


BHmEI  (*?□[?,  a  genlilicium  of  ^SiaO  [see  WRS, 
Jaiim.  Piii.O^]:  ceMe[e]ii-  '-  b.  Geraof  Bahubim 
1;.:.).  a  Benjamile  of  Ihe  house  of  Saul  who  cursed 
David  as  he  fled  from  Absalom'  (a  S.lfls-.j).  On 
D;)vid's  relum  after  the  death  of  Absalom  Shiniei  is  said 
lo  haire  been  the  foremost  of  the  '  house  of  Joseph '  to 
t;a  dowD  (with  a  thousand  Benjamiies).  to  welcome  the 
king.  In  return  he  begged  for  forgiveness  (a  S. 
i9i6-jj).  In  David's  last  words,  however  (1  K.  28/), 
Ihe  king  charges  his  son  10  put  Khimei  1         '   ' 


oof  of  h 


i,(se. 


'034.  ' 


Ki,  //iH.  1  iSi.  but  cp  Wi.  Gil.:  , 
Sinn.  Solomon  permits  Shimei  10  dwell  at  Jerusalem 
en  ceruin  conditions  (see  Kidroh,  %  a),  which  after 
three  years  Shiniei  violates,  ostensibly  in  order  to 
recover  (wa  slaves  who  had  fled  to  Achish  king  of 


Gaih'  (rather,  of  Kehowith),  He  is  slain  by  Benaiah 
at  the  royal  command  ( i  K.  236,6).  The  exact  course 
of  events  is  not  free  from  doubi,  but  this  al  least  is 
clear  ;  Shimei  was  a  leader  of  the  IJenjamites  who  was 
politically  dangerous,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  really 
sought  to  draw  Nahasb,  king  of  Kehoboth,  into  his 
schemes.  Nahash  may  in  fact  very  possibly  have  been 
displeased  at  the  coup  d'ilat  which  had  made  Solomon 
his  suzerain.  On  the  '  legend  '  of  Shimei,  cp  Winckler 
{GI.  /.<-. ),  and  see  below,  nos.  a  and  10. 

3.  Shimei  and  Rei  and  yi\e  gikborlm  who  belonged  to 
David  are  enumerated  among  those  who  did  not  join 
Adonijahin  his  attempt  on  the  throne  (1  K.  18.  oo/wuti 
[L]).  ll  seems  best  10  assume  with  Winckler  {CI.  I.e.) 
that  Shimei  i,  is  intended,  while  Kki  (;.i>.)  may  be~lra, 
a *JAfB  or  perhaps  jiStiii  j'  minister')  of  David,  mentioned 
in  3  S,  20a6.  Slade.  however  {CVI IJ93.  n.  1).  thinks 
that  they  were  two  officers  of  David's  bodyguard  ;  the 
fact  that  the  two  luinies  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  i  K. 
1  only  shows  the  fragmeniariness  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  times.  Some  think  that  one  of  D.ivid's  heroes, 
SiiAHMUAH  (3)  or  Shimd,  may  be  meant ;  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  David's  brother  Shnmmuah  (or  Sbimeab) 
is  intended  is  unlikely  (see  Raddai). 

].  b.  Elah,  high  oKcer  of  Solomon  in  Benlunin  (i  K.4ta: 
om.  B.  »v«.  lAl,  »fu  ILB.    See  Shammah,  3. 

4.  a  S.ai  =.,«,.«  ID  AVSHl«tAM»eeSHAM«AH,,. 

J.  b.  Peiliiah;  hroiher  of  Zerubinbel  (i  Ch.Si9  om.  BX 
''6.  'iT^icdltrrf SLMM^a 3iy{.'a;.4«/). *ho had uneea 

eqiul  Ihe  b'ne^udah  (within  whose  terriiory  it  was  settled) :  cp 

■"J.  b'"loRi.,oflii1;n^(|.3X'ai.64('W'll-l);cpD.  8, 
Sl,tmaf™.«.(Ll)b.J«l.  , 

and  UFitAiAH  l^.r-?.)  (."tSTs.';  U^I^Tb].  «*"  lAl.  ™"'>3 
called  Shema  I^.c,  do.  3D.    S«  Aijai^h. 

9.  A  Ramiuhiie,  or  nun  of  Ramah  Crip;n,  t  U  pai)X  [B], 
h  (UfUiAiiiH  [AL|X  one  of  Darid'i  oflicen  who  «I  'over  ihe 
vineyaidi'  (i  Ch.37i7t,    Which  of  Ihe  soutbera  Raniaht  j 


(Che.) 


ftom  *  Jeraijmeei 
llD£CAl(E.lh.» 

[AL"1>;   in  th 


i.  Ki>Ji,  a  Benjamite,  an  aiK 
.  .  ,  TOS  ff.pt.UW  IBKLfl],  .  ,  .  ■ 
apDCT)-phaorEiIheraii><'.)»«w  [B],  <»(»<«>  [ML'^i, 
RV  Semeias.    Shimei  b  here  evidently,  like  Kiili,  aclai 
a  reference  to  the  penon  who  '  curwd  David '  ■ ■ 


n  rnquenlly  in  the  I 


if  the 
asaxHioT 


II  0  and  Pe^.  have 


iK.lB,ho« 


ofAWloin. 


le  of  David'i  being  a 


>.  Levi  (Eii.ai7  \t^  Bbt 
He  appean  in  1  Ch.  0  u  the  an  of  Tahalh,  n.  4a  (17),  »iih 
which  L-Dntra.niCh.aSoX  where  he  inlhe/aMrrDfJahalh; 
aKain  in  v.  »|MH<r<.M"i  fBI)  Libdi,  whoelsewhe.eilhbttothn, 
appears  as  his  wn,  and  both  are  Meiarile  Levites.  He  u  the 
founder  of  the  Sblmlta  (AV)  or  more  coTrecily  (with  RV) 
ShlDi«lta*(Nu.S3i:  -^rsen;  tti  nitm  [B,  on.  F], . . .  ntin 
[ALII  What  is  meant  by  'the  SUmaltei'  (»  RV;  AV 
•Shimei,'  "i'np^: 


pasuce,  wtthoui  ailempline  which  probably 
be  understood,  see  Cn't.  Bit.\ 

II.  One  of  Ihe  <un<  of  letlulhun  (1  Ch.i 
nvfi  ll.l).  whose  name  should  be  mseileil 
(but  e>-  u^|Ki)  Id  make  up  the  full  numbei 

13.  A  son  of  Haman  (v  (rh-^t4), 

U-  ALevite,Eiral093(iravn'[nA|,-ovS 
Sbhis.  R  V  Sehki*  { irtmK  |B|,  «^»  [All 

ij.  One  of  Ibe  b.  HASHUH^EnalUji); 

16.  One  of  the  b.  B' 


Esd.»:iaSEHU, 
j():  PBKA.  however,  for 
hiniei,'  but  »■-  t.;oi  fiorvti 
s(™i..«|HAD. 


{fiyrp^).    Eiral03.  =  i  Esd.93.  SIMON 
ChOSAMEUS   (cIMWN    XOCAMAOC   [B],  .    .    .    OAKMOC 

[A]). 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


SHIMMA 

.   (i4V?r').   1    Ch.2i3   AV,    RV    (belter) 
Shimea.     See  Shammak. 
SHIMON  (|iOV.  cp  S  77  ;  ceMtlOuJN  [BA],  c&mi 

[L]),  a  name  in  the  Judahiie  genealogy  |i  Ch-  4»+), 

SHIHBATH  (n-ps?.  g  78  ;   ciMiP46  [BA],  -pe, 
[L])  of  BKKJAMtN  {%  9),  assigned  to  the  b'ne  Shimei 


t" 


..8..+). 


BHIMBI  (nOB' ;  cAMftp[e]i  [AL]).  a  N.  Arabian 
and  S.  Palestinian  ethnic  ;  the  original  seit  of  ihe  clan 
awins  to  have  been  called  Har-shimron.  according  to  a 
very  necessary  emendation  of  Am.  0i,  'Woe  unto  (be 
secure  in  Ishmael,'  (he  careless  in  Hur  [raounlain  ofj- 
shimron  ;  cp  Prophets,  9  35,  Siiimrun. 

I.  Of  SiueuN(f9  ;ii.)LcpMKUHiu],  tCh.43;  (a<map  [B], 


1.  Father  (or 
3.  AV  ™I, 


:tiu)  t)  oT  Jcdiael  (Irom  J*Tii|)iiwel  Tt,  <n 
:h._U45(«M.p«IBtll). 


idwUfiMUont.  'l, 


iCh.2Uio<^A^<n>«ilI<A],  sui^*.  (LI). 

4.  ^  t*v«,.,  Me  of  the  wn*  of  Elinphan  |cp  Zf.phaniah], 
I  Ch.SUi}  (foMAxi  [B|,  «fiAH  [ALb.  Sh  aUo  Shdmes, 
Shimhith.  T.  K.  C. 

8HIMIUTH  (nnOB';  cam«pi8  [Al  comaiuO 
[B],  c&M.pftMiJe  [L]).  As  the  text  stands.  Ihe 
mother  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash,  described  as 
■  the  Moabitoss.'  a  Ch.  21j6  (n-3«tet) ;  cp  JehiiZABaD,  i. 
The  i|  a  K.  12>i  [11]  has  Shomrk  (i).  More  probable 
than  either  reading  is  Siiihri  [f.v.). 

Similarly  rud  '^M^CT.  or  rathn  (Ihc  confuuDD  between  SKID 
and  -lisa  tMinj  u  frequent)  '^xan.  The  '  SUoirile '  clan  was  in 
fact  locsKd  in  the  Jcrahmeeliie  Negeb  (cp  Am.  0 1,  see  Shihri, 
tai/  iaif-\     9,  however,  reads  ^amSHi  applying  Ihe  title  10 

Jehoabad.      CpSHlMBATH.  T.  K.  C. 

8HIKB0K  l\1-IOy:   CYMOUN   CB]|,   a   place    Id 
Zebulun.  mentioned  belneen  Nahallal  and  Idalnh  and 
1    Natno'       Bchlehcm  (a).  Josh.  IB. 5   (ccwptoN 
L  HMn«.  ^j^L]).    Idalah(«"«p«K"— -.'..Jcrah. 
leel)  may  be  only  a  variant  to  Beth- 
lehem (<■.*.,  Beth-jerahmoel).      Al  any  rale,  if  possibie, 

we  need  a  site  betvireen  Ma'IOI  (N, 

lahm  {Bkthlehem,   a). 
SemQ  ■    -       ■      - 

Sinioi.  ..  ,.      .__„._. 

to  Tonikins.  Ihe  £'mfina  of  Thoimcs  III. 
35  {(f/''"5„46}.  with  oi«  of  which  (35)  E.  Mej-er 
{OloKta,  73)  idenlifiea  the  Samhuna  of  Am.  Tab.  220j. 
As  Ihe  text  of  Josh.  11 1  J^.  now  sunds,  we  are  led  lo 
assume  that  Shlmron  (aauqwr  [At'L])  was  anciently  a 
royal  city,  and  thai  its  king,  together  with  those  of 
Haior,  Madon.  and  Achshaph,  was  defeated  by  Joshua 
beside  Ihe  '  waters  of  Merom.'  The  same  royal  city  is 
evidently  referred  10  in  Josh.  12>oas  Shimron-nuran 
(\Vi>  [p-O  Kr.]  i\-ad  :  |9atf<Wo  <rv/uK^.  p.  ita^puB  [B]. 
p.  ira^ifuir.  p.  fa^a,  fi.  napwr  [A],  p.  [cytfapw  [I.]). 
6,  however,  does  not  recc^nise  a  compound  name; 
cenainly  Meron  must  be  wrong.*  Either  il  hassiniply 
arisen  through  diliography  or  (S.  A.  Cook)  il  is  a  variant 
of  'Madon'  in  v.  19  (sec  MADON)  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  tew.*  If  Josh,  11 1  ^  ia  to  be  our  guide 
in  locating  Shimron,  Mtlhlau's  identilicalion  of  it  with 
ej.SemOrlyeh,  about  i  hr.  N.  from  Accho  (Riehm, 
HWB;  Bad. -Socin]  deserves  attention,  though  Ihe 
laerhere-'Jentimeer— i.<.,lheJerahnweliteNegib, 


SmO 


a  Thep 


of  Ike  C^anaanile  Iribu 
'  (he  cany  dcvelopr 


iiri»(cp  Men 


>  at  Ihe 
;o  lake 

indpul  of  the  nime  in  0  and  Vg.  An*  am,  Madon, 
.  and  read  UA^fM^  or  uumv  (for  Meronl  e*.  k>.  an  a  «parate 
:.  01-  and  Vg.  rcadonK-  'Shimnin'  in  the  lalKr  ver», 
rvidcnEly  found  '  Madon' (Aaamh*.)  in  p.  to.  There  seem^ 
t.  therefore,  an  Identity  between  ' menm'^ and  'Madon,' 
>wn  under  MjtooK,  should  prolably  be 


id  wilh  -. 


«7S 


SHINAB 

modem  form  rather  suggests  ShSmir  (Sta.  ZA  TW 
S.*7>. 

The  queslioD,  however,  has  been  raised  in  Crit.  Bib. 
whether  the  textual  problem  is  not  more  complicated 
a  T  __  \iaii  critics  have  supposed.  As  the  result 
XJ^^.  of  a  "^l"™  examination  of  the  te«  of  Judg. 
g;?™^  4  5  and  Josh.  11  il  is  there  held  thai  ihe 
original  scene  of  the  events  related  was  more 
probably  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  names  throughout 
having  become  corrupted,  they  were  editorially  emended 
under  the  influence  of  a  later  historical  view  respecting 
the  conquest  of  Canaaji. 

Jabin,  il  is  held,  coniM  fiom  lamln— a  popiilar  distortion 
of'jeratnieel,'asuilablenanieformykingofHaior.  'C.inaan- 
O^ri^in  Judg.  49  5E9(aji  in  Gen.  106,  and  a  noniber  of  other 
passages)  was  originally  'Kenai'C'JP);  by  'Achakapk'  (Josh. 
1]  1)  was  probably  meant  'Cushajn  (see  Cc^k,  tX  and  by 
'Shimton'  Ihe'Shimiun'  referred  lo  in  Am-tii  (see  Shimki^ 
■. Madon' or  rather  ■MaFOni'(Kus.,ui(Hv)  can  ei|Ualiy  well  b« 
accounted  for  on  Ihis  hypothais.  Il  is  the  place  referred  to 
in  Ihe  phrase  Qno  <Di  cp  n^D  *D  (Judg.  Sr^).  Holh  ihebC 
phjaseif,  if  the  Kcne  of  ibe  war  was  in  ihe  S.,  come  from 
yi30'0»'*aiersof  Migdol'tor  rather  |cp  SHtcHtm.  Towek  of] 
of  JerahmcelX  a  phrase  pBiallel  10  [pW  ''nj,  ■  ike  lorrmi  of 
Cushan.'     ^CriUBiK    Cp,  however,  Mehoh,  Watlbn <.r. 

BHIMEOK  (I^TIpt?,  §  10;  properly  a  place-name? 
see,  however,  SnjiHiR,  i ;  nvi(o]M.  [BAF]),  one  of  Ihe  (four) 
sor.i  of  1«*CHAR  (I  j).  (;en.  40  r ,  (iVA-o  (Al,  -«»  W\.  "»i- 

»pa.,^  ikifft,.-(Li)=Nti.2ei.(iefl«i.|A|.  ^.  iLD.  iCh.T. 

(irififfiw  m,  KTBixfipmr  ILl  |AV  Bhlmron.  bui  AV  of  t6ii 
'  Shinuon ']).  The  puronymic  SUmroDlta  f)'<tXf  I  <Tuia|W« 
TBI,  irwi>^»  [BaH  niigfiw,  [F],  «*.ft>.Wl'  lAl-D  occurs  in 


CPTpt*,  on  meaning  see  below ;  C&MCM 
[A],  ciMAliC  [L]).  a  Slate  official  (secretary)  who.  wiih 

induce  him  10  slop  Ihe  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Eira 
43:  aaiuura  [Bj.  V.  g\  aaiitl  [B].  17;  ira^aur  [II]. 
aj:  ffaru<ra  [B]).  In  i  Esd.2i;  he  is  called  Sehel- 
MUS.  RV  Samellius  {imiuXKun  [B],  ai/t. .  or  rtfi. .  or 
ira^  [A],  pa/uXun  [IJ  ;  cp  Jos.  Aii/.xi.  Si.  oi/uXun). 

(A  nghl  explanation  of  the  name  would  be  one  of  the  results 
ofaiborouKh  critical  enaniination  of  Esa-Nehemiah.  tl.  Mejer 
(£■'.  14>  claim)  it  as  Syriac.     ' "■  '-— '■    —  ■'  ' 


:p  I  76). 
r  may  oc  a  Htbr: 
n  of  such  a  Persia 
,  Be.-Rys.,  and 


still  two 


Mani,  SM.-Mraa. 
-..--„„.-  4  thcodgtml  either 
'^K^m'.    This  view  is  preferable. 


It  may  naturally  be  combined  with  Ihe  theory  (se 
that  ihe  geogtaphical  *nd  personal  names  in  Erra- 


;  but  independently  of  ikis  ir 
'di</^K]K/.  6i)decidei  in  favour  of  •^.    Rehum 


C.1 

SHINAB  (3K1^;  Sam. -IKXr:  cennaap).  king  of 
Admah  [f.f.],  Gen.  14i.  He  is  mentioned  with  SHr.M- 
tUER  (-iiNDC' ;  Sam.  isKar-aviiojloplADE]-,  ev/iopll.]), 
king  of  Zeboim  [f.f.].  The  tokens  of  corruptness 
are  so  evident  thai  many  modems  decline  Ihe  attempt 
lo  explain  these  names.  If,  however,  we  feci  sure  that 
there  is  a  historical  substratum  to  the  slory,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  equate  Shinab  with  Sanibu,  (he  name  of  an 
Ammonile  king  in  the  lime  of  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  (so 
Frd.  Dei.  Par.  294;  cp  /CAT<*i  141;  A'fl2jt).  or 
with  the  Ass.  Sin-iar-usur  (cp  Shenazzar).  and  Shem- 
eber  with  the  Ass.  Sumu-atH  (so  S.iyc«,  F.-r/.T  St63; 
cp  Shem,  Names  with).  The  reading  of  Ihe  Sam. 
suggests  ihal  an  edifying  comment  ('name  has  perished') 
has  taken  ihe  pince  of  the  Ime  name ;  similarly  ihe 
Midrash  IBtr.  Rah.  4a)  explains  f*inab  as  piM  -mr. 
'one  who  draws  money  (wherever  he  canK' and  Shenteher 
as  13K  CE*,  '  one  who  makes  to  himself  [unions  (to  fly 

tk^n.  11  only  owes  its  appearance  of  hi! 

editor  who  had  before  him  a  corrupt  ti 

1  Bairs  suggestions  C Shinab-  (talher  -«» 

'namelost.'anuirginal  glos.',)  lack  probabilily." 


JOgle 


8HINAE 

■pplpng  the  right  key  we  ore  able  lo  restore  the  original 
jufliciently  lo  understand  il  aright,  ii  becomes  probable 
Ibat  only  one  king  was  mentioned  on  either  side  of  the 
conlesl.  viz.  the  king  of  Geshur  (or  Ashhur)  and  the 
king  of  Sodom  (?),  and  that  just  as  '  JenUimeel '  occurs 
apparently  no  leu  than  six  times  {live  times  in  variants) 
in  V.  I,  so  '  Ishmael '  occurs  five  or  six  times  (owing  to 
variants)  in  v.  i.  Among  the  variants  referred  to  ore 
3ur  (Shinab)  and  -Ditsr  (Shemeber).  See  further 
Sodom  and  Gomokkah.  t.  k.  c. 

SHINAB  (yi^^),  according  10  the  prevaleat  view  a 
name  of  Babylon  (cp  Geogbafhy,  g  13  a\  Il  is  men- 
doned  eight  limes  in  all:  Gen.  10 ■□  11  a  Uigjosh.  Tii 
ls.ll..  Zech.6..  Dan.  lit.  In  Am.  Tab.  26«we  find 
die  king  of  &tntiaT  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of 
Haiti,  and  in  the  Eg)'ptian  inscriplioi^  a  king  of  Sangara 
often  appears  <cp  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  379).  Ed.  Meyer 
{.Sgyplitica,  63/,)  argues  that  both  these  forms  are 
equivalent  to  Karduniai,  ihe  Kassite  name  for  Baby- 
Icuiia;'  this,  however,  is  not  more  than  plausible  |cp 
Flinders  Peirie.  Syria  and  Egypt,  180).  The  older 
views  explaining  Shinar  as  'Ihe  land  of  two  cities' 
(sani-'iri,  AVIT^''  34).  or  ns^suma-  in  the  phrase 
SuDier  and  Accad  =  S.  Babylonia,  are  untenable.* 
Probably  the  ideniification  of  Shinar  with  Babylonia, 
though  an  early  theory,  is  erroneous,  and  except  in 
Josh,  7"  Dan.  li,  we  shoold  everywhere  read  Geshur.* 
NiMROD  [^.i..]was  a  N.  Arabian,  nol  a  Babylonian, 
hero  :  and  originally  the  great  Tower  (Gen.  11 1-9)  was 
probably  placed  not  in  Balwlonia  but  in  JerahmeeL* 

Th^ gtwdl'y  Mnile (s« 'm'x r  i.e™  i)Tn  the  ™il'or°J^H?l»', 
cu.Ticd  by  A  Jun,  ome  Dciiber  rnxn '  Shinar '  nor  from  'G^ur.' 
'VV{EV  Stiiiur)  u  mo«  probably  E  conuplion  of  [Vy, 'a  coat 
wonl  probably 
I.  ppS  (EV 


in  of  ibe  « 


rlKwbere  (He  CoLD,|  a)prapo»d 
muiEe  KC  Cril.  Bii. 


M4Nd  in  Ihe  maigii 
'  »td^  "X  for  which 
to  rend  ji~^-    On  i 

In  Joih.,/.f.,B»givej  ^nXtirnvtik-v  for  IJur'nn,  ^i>reg»rd- 
ticnenilTyeeivesnKr)^^;  bat  in  Zecto.ilt  IM<,ym,,aB\ai 
*ieii*wi>^niay='jaa-5HOm'('TP*'rMito5).  t.  k.  c. 

SBIOH  |;iet<ei),  a  dty  of  Issacbar,  Josh.  19  >9  (ciUNft 
(H],  C6I&N  [A].  CHW  [L];  SfOH  (05*164.8)  in 
Jerome's  time  was  a  village  near  Tabor,  which  may  be 
ideiiiilied  with  ihe  'AiaSlia-la,  4  m.  NW.  from  Tabor, 
near  which  is  a  ruin  called  KhirM  Sha'in.  There  is 
alioa.\V#r54a'/n.  NW.  from   Naiarelh.      The  name 

fhr  cuticRi  AV  lendering  Shihon  diflen  from  dul  oT  Ihe 
criitioii  of  1611,  which,  like  RV,  hai  Shion. 

SmP.  The  Hebrew  term  TVif^.  Sniyyah,  and  the 
Greek  iXouw  are  used  somewhat  loosely  in  OT  and 
1    t(-t.t  K^.!-.  ^T  '"  references  to  navigalion.   nnd 

is  ^  ■='' "  "»••  ■—  '?■■)"■  ""'■■  -"-'" 

Buu  imiM.  ya^ae.  and  often  obviously  too  preten- 
tious lerm,  'ship.'  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  term,  as  ihe  Hebrew 
adds  a  <|nalifying  word  lo  indicate  what  is  really  meant. 
InJob9>6  for  instance,  we  lind  ihe  phrase  (elsewhere 
[see  Osi'RAV]  indicated  as  corrupt)  n^M  n^'lK,  iniyyolh 
'tbik,  'ships  of  reed'  (R\™k|,  but  in  EV  "swift  ships' 
(I'as  Ihceafile  Ihai  s»oopeth  on  the  prey'};  with  this 
Uillmann   and  mosi  critics  [but   cp  Cril.  Bib-I  com- 

■  See  Rngera,  Hilt.  i/Bat.  and  Ars,  1 411 . 

*  Asainii  Ihe  laiier  see  Saw*,  F.'iBA,  June,  1896,  p.  173, 
■bo  arE'ie!  thai  if  HammunU^' Ammphel,  king  of  Shinar' 
«lcn.lti>,  and  if  Mamnurabi  rn^ncd  in  N.  Babylonia,  it 
Shiaai.     So,  to^°J'aA'/'a/.  67.*^™"    cannot  t  1    ica 

>  'Ml^ur'  i>  a  les  pfobatli  emenduinn,  though  il  would 
"*n;IJ,".i''^3a,in  ''-.^»'"'"ginallyirS3=nw=-niO- 


('Eela' probably  CO 


origirally  Sffinra  (so  »1 


pare  Is.  1S>  where  the  expression  KDl-Sf ,  ifll  gemt,  is 
given  in  AV  as  'vessels  of  bulrushes'  (see  Rushes), 
bul  where  Che  natural  meaning  a  ■  vessels  [belter,  boats] 
of  papyrus'  (RV).  Id  bolb  cases  light  boats  or  skitfs 
are  meant,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Lucan  (Phart. 
ijS),  Pliny  (//.V  13.i)  and  olher  ancient  wrilers.  These 
were  used  on  the  Nile  (Eg.  name,  barii ;  Copt.  bari). 
carried  only  one  or  (wo  persons  (Plin.  JiNiij).  and 
were  so  light  that  where  navigation  was  difficult  or 
dangerous  they  could  be  carried  forward  on  the  shoulders 
(Plul.  Dt  /i.  H  Osir.  li). 

Inlli«ro1d»Iand  most  primiiivefonn  these  ve&selA  were  mere 
rafts,  and  such  rafts  are  not  unknown  in  modem  times  (see  the 
dtsctiplionin  Ihe  ;t//)iu>irziorihe  Due  de  Roviao  in  Che.  I'rofk. 
It.  3  ia*t.  Speaking  of  the  unaller  boats  of  mis  kind,  Erman 
yjK.  £>,  179)  sayi-'ibese  boats  had  no  deck,  ihey  were  in  f^Li 
Ctlle  ralTs  funoed  of  bundles  of  reeds  binind  together.    'Ibey  were 

was  geoeially  nised  up  high  whilst  the  from  pan  lay  flat  on 
the  water.'  They  were  pmpclled  by  poles  oi  paddles,  not  with 
Dan.  larger  beats  of  the  same  kii>d  were  u.vd  for  carryipK 
light  lireigbu ;  with  these  is  perhaps  to  be  compared  ihe  Assyrian 
tteltk  or  raC^  made  of  a  framework  of  wood  supported  by  inflated 

lidtiBble  Uradi  (see  Mup.  Dam<  t/O^^iff.  °  PU^J^A^I 
pi.  4)!  cp  Layard,  /finrvt*,  1  1]  £5;    Pdetl,  Nitfur,  t ^o). 

kind  inOT.  At  least,  as  ihe  Hit  of  1  K.&o  stands,  the  lioibeT 
for  Solomon's  temple  was  brtnighl  from  Lebanon  10  Joppa  Iw 
■■"'"'"        ■'■■•-  iCh.  316,  TiiTMn;  9  in  bolb 

I'b  temple  (1  Esd.  K^j,  trvf^r ; 

LTj  ,1,  ',  iHi.  i-w^j.  IX  ^di^i  Mudiing  bridge  or  landing.siage  at 
Alexandria  weni  by  the  name  of  Schedia(j  Mace.  411^ 

The  papyrus  boats  of  later  times,  however,  were  of 
more  elaborate  construction.  Light  boats  have  often 
-   n J .    been  constructed  with  some  kind  of 

1.  Ck  «f  irood.  ,„,„,„,_,  i„,  „j  Hb,-u  ..11 

as  of  papyrus  or  other  reeds,  like  the  bark  canoes  of 
Australia  and  more  especially  of  the  American  continent. 
Boats  of  this  kind  may  hnve  carried  a  sail.  As  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  Madras  surf-boats  the  wood  was  no  doubt 
fastened  by  thongs. 
'Vessels  thus  siiichcd  together,  and  with  an  insetted  fnunc- 

and  in  tome  cases  attaining  10  loo  loiu  burthen'  UCB^ 
II 904*). 

They  were  not  50  primitive  in  construction  as  the 
Indian  canoes  made  of  a  hollowed  tree-trunk  (Herod, 
i  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings), 
d  Ihe  wooden 


St|B  ; 


boats  made  in  pieces  (see  below) 
coracles  of  the  Assyrians  m.ide  of  plaited  willow  ( Herod. 
119a;  see  Nfasp.  Dawn  of  Civ.  615)  were  apparently 
used  (or  short  distances — as  ferry-boats  for  crossing 
rivers :  they  were  thus  an  improvement  on  the  simple 
indaled  skin  (cp  Assyria,  g  \oh). 

Larger  boais  were  constructed  entirely  of  wood 
fastened  by  pegs  or  tree-naiK  To  craft  of  this  kind 
perhaps  the  phrase  B'!t'"\liii  dnl-iiyil.  'row-boat'  (KV 
'galley  with  oats'),  of  ls.33ai,  us^  in  connection  uiih 
streams  nnd  rivers,  may  be  supposed  to  refer.  Such 
boats  were  also  used  on  the  Nile  ( Herod.  296 ;  cp  the 
boats  in  use  among  the  Polynesian  islands' — the  modern 
nuggur\  They  were  often  of  considerable  siie,  even 
under  the  Old  Empire.  I'hey  had  oars  for  rowing  (not 
for  paddling,  as  in  the  papyrus  boats)  fixed  into  row- 
locks, or  through  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  fastened  by 


a  rope  to  previ 


It  los! 


o  for  St 


iriginal  for 


II  boats,  several  on  either  side  at  the  stem 
>  criticism,  both  on  Iht  ground 

XI  (already  corrupt  in  Ihe  re- 
from  that  in  MX,  whilst  the 
1  sngRested  by  the  manipulated 


H^man  SfccicmirSS), 


",T.ir 


.  De  Quatrefiiges,    Tkt 
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S  B<ubi  n>ac]eofpapyrusmiilimE'[Eniian).  For 
5lC^f?  the  »i;^t  1*0  pieces  of  nood  fastened  to- 
With  aalli   g^,^„  ^^  ,h^  ';^p  ^^  ^p|„j,^  .  .,  ^^ 

held  in  its  place  by  Inr^  ropes  or  shrouds  fasteaed  al 
the  bows  iDd  stern,  other  ropes  being  attached  to  other 
pans  of  the  boat  to  give  addilional  strength.  '  The 
yatd-arm  rested  on  Ihe  point  of  the  mast'  (see  Erman, 
481).  These  were  long  Hal  boats.  Having  little  depth, 
a  cabin'  fitted  on  the  di.tk  suffices  bolh  for  tlie  ship, 
master's  accomniodalion  and  for  a  hold :  in  some  of 
Ihe  loiving-boats  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  deck  is 
taken  up  by  the  cabin  so  Ihat  a  salL  can  hardly  have 
Uvn  used.  A  cargo  would,  of  course,  have  10  be  stowed 
on  deck,  and  boats  carrying  a  large  freight  seetn  always 
to  have  been  lowed. 

A  gmc  advance  ii  mnit  under  the  MidJIi:  Empire.  The 
double  mMl  gives  place  to  a  itoul  single  liiie,  the  tleerinR-oan 
ta  a  larae  TUddi:r  I  Ihe  Kill  now  has  (wu  yards,  ihe  upper  OOQ 


boai  d'  Oueen  Ha'ishepiu  (ue  tig.  1)  <be 

two   nee.        ■  ■      "■ 

trncilyat,.,    

ha{M  be  nieaiil  by  thi 


.  Inihcj. 


,.^  „.  „„^     ......  ..  B..  .  craft  to  whici 

ipply  Ihe  term  ^slup.'    Sconething  of  the  kind 
|t'B<A])r,  EV'ga)l*<>t> 


lib  Ihe  a«r-J,/j  i7 


deniable.  The  Babj'Jooian  Deluge- stor^^  moreover, 
gives  an  eUiborate  .tcujunt  of  an  elippu  or  ship — i.e. .  the 
■ark.'  And  even  the  Assyrians,  who  were  an  inland 
people,  were  by  no  means  limited  10  the  round  kafas  or 
coracles,  or  to  the  kittk  or  raft. 
Kn/m  and  Mtks  are  noi  the  only  vewjb  represented  on  the 

.V™BMni/iy.Vy«nvA(pl"ogi'™  iltu«ra"m™iJa  numbCT 
of  vcbcl«,  evideally  warships,  having  iwo  Imnks  of  oars,  and 
«hieUU  along  the  bulwarks,     '  Five  have  sheer  prowi,  and  ^laiti 

fore  and  back-uavft,  braces,  and  hnliiards.'  A  tert  iK-  4i;Si 
publiitaed  )>>'  Ltelitach  (Aa.  LtHilMt,A  e6.9i>)  enuneiaie* 

bulwarks,  prow,  itern,  deck,  huld.  a^'  k'eel  are  all  iPi"^n'.^: 

ufUruDd  Nippur. 

The  Assyrians,  however,  had  no  great  skill  in  ship- 
building. \Ve  are  (old  that  in  696  or  695  B.C.  Senna- 
chnib  had  ships  built  at  Tit  Barsip  for  his  expedition 
fl^inst  Merodaeh-lnladan.  But  Ihe  carpenters  «ete 
yalli— I.?.,  from  the  land  of  the  West— and  the  sailors 
were  Tyrians,  Sidonians.  and  lonians  (Jnvnfti). 

The  Eg>-ptian  ships  mentioned  above  {%  3.  end)  re- 

than  the  merchant  veswis,  for  whilst 
.  »r.™»..,.*  'he  war-ships  (irXoio 
■UptinOT.    "„    '^;  , hew    long 

{jiatpai ;  aami  longa),  the  merchant. 

ships  (irtu  ni-iK.  dniyyijth  sH^ir;   Prov. 

81 14.  ontraria)  became  round  and  deep 

(oTpo-yyi'Xai).       The  increase  in  depth 

term  ai-BO,  iff^r»ik,  in  Jon.  Ij,  from 


!n  Ka'ishep 


1  (Chnet 


deck 


t '  (n)>,  lirin),  and 


■ia£:kluig'(0-S3n,  m 
■air  (tU,  1^).  are  referred  to.    Not  moil  weovcrlmk  tlie  line 
loelic  linuliiude  of  Eiekiel  (chap.  2T)  in  which  Tyre  is  compared 
a  a  ihip.      The  oars  are  Maid  to  have  been  made  of  oak^tbe 
ivory  inlaid  in  cedarwood.    The  sail  was  of  fine  Utien 


"^  '  tar.H.I,  1  K.  22^i).     They  seem  10  have 

been  sliips  of  large  build,  and  the  espression  has  often 
been  compared  to  our  Kasl-  or  Wesl-Indiamen.      They 


II  has  been  sugff 
II  (on  Enk.£77> 


1  wuof.fin< 


3S5 


In  a  famous  passage  of  II.  Is.  we  find  Ihe  phrase  'even 

*■  *^?^   jSkiug"'(ir43MVv'|.'  "-That  th'erh'ps 

""»*  of  Uru  on  the  Persian    Gulf  (,«--e  UK 

OF  THE  ChaLdf.ks}  appew  prominently  in  very  early 

1  The  but  or  cabin  seema  Id  have  been  iiuiie  an  ancient 
'"'™Hn.™iion!f "S  'dii'"'  drawn'^frS^  ^n-d'ni-.?ii''U!U'"i2 


*  Egyptiar 


ne  of  these  » 
>oiinkind:i 

tTingup  is  repi 


is  place.)  » 


>f  the  phra-x,  has 


datnoaglheHebre.'ns 
IDS  of  iar!i4  -.  and  Tatsi 
aniei  for  Tarsu. 

ie  Medilc' "  """ 


SK^  llie  phrase,  or  rather  ihe  probable 
le  pAra-4j  has  been  evplained  as  tneaninjj 

I  were  collrcltmy  termed  tartas. 


that  < 


><  and  Tirilii  w< 
The  c 


k  and 


rurlheiin 


of  >hi^  th 

In  spite  of  their  surroundings,  howeiw,  the  Israelites 
{see  Pai.f-sti.ne,  PntEsiriA,  Galilice  [Sea  ur].  Red 

-   n , ,.. Sea.  Xu.E.  etc.)  seem  to  have  taken 

aSttS^  lil.le  interest  in  na,-iga.ion.'    No,  until 

^^T*'™      the  Maccab,-ean  times  was  the  impor* 

^^^  taiice  of  harbours   renlised,    and    the 

value  of  ships  to  siime  extent  opprecialed,  whether  for 

the  purposes  of  iraiie  or  for  war.'     Simon  the  Mnccaliee 

Joppa  into  a  Jewish  port  (i  Macc.llj),  and 


Dothcr 


P6)- 


It  ClCS 

hari»ur 


a  (Jos 


Budst  {A  Hiiltrt  «/"  ktyM,  I  7?).  on  the  boats  lepretenled 
upun  prcclynasiic  vttie!^  The  object  of  (be  boueb  or  mat  in 
thC4  lioals  (-ec  aho\-e.  n.  1}  Seems  10  have  been  to  Hippl) 
■□  all  beholders  infornulinn  concerning  tbe  trilie  and  laniily  ot 
the  occupant  of  the  lioat.  The  shun  matt  which  was  aitached 
to  the  aft  cabin  wa^  proltably  lued  for  di<.plapng  a  Hig  oi 


J  (So  Kitu 


KSiiably  c< 


.   \       1  Their  lack  of  inlctesl  and  ignorance  in  this  respect  a  some. 

time  iribr^  am.ing  the  Esquimaux,  vie.,  thai  ihey  are '  ignoranr, 
even  traditional ly,  of  the  enilteTice  of  a  boat.'— Ro^  BaMifl 
■    I    J>B7.  .70  hooted  by  Lubbock    />«*,i/,™7-™«,*,S> 
'    \        -J  In  AV  of  1  Mace  1  17  >  Mace.  119  ihe  leim  Na\-v  fs  used. 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 
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ihips,  such  m  it  was,  musl  after  the  seltlement  have 
been  derived  from  the  Phosniciajis  and  Philistines  in 
whose  hands  wete  the  harbours  along  (he  coast,  ll  is 
true  that  iome  of  the  tribes  seem  to  figure  in  the  early 
legends  as  sealaring  (cp  Ps,  lOrij-jo);  bat,  apart  from 
Ibe  fact  thai  these  sloiies  are  legendary,  the  text  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  its  original  form 
(cp  Gen.  19  ij  nt.  33 19  Judg.  S 17,  and  see  AsHEK,  Dan, 
Zebl-lvn),  ThedisoriptionofibeAHK(^.i'.)al5o shows 
a  slight  knowledge  of  such  mailers  (see  Now.  f/A  1  nl). 
It  has  been  pointed  out.  loo.  that  nhen  David  had  an 
opponiiniiv  of  seizing   Ptiilistine  harbours   it  did  not 

the  sea— he  it  said  to  have  had  a  ■  Navv  of  Tarshish ' — 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  Hiram  ;  we  know  that  his 
ships  were  mantled  by  Hiram's  men  (i  K.  9a6/).  On 
the  difficulties  of  these  passages  see  S01.0MUN,  g§  3^  4. 
Jehosliaphai  is  said  to  have  built  'Tariii-ships*;  but  his 
naial  experience  v,-as  a  disastrous  one  (1  K.  224a  aCh. 
2O36/;  seeKioN-GEBEK).  Thev,-ar-shipsofwhichwe 
hear  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  Si«  153  1  ep  Dan.  11 30) 
were  no  doubt  similar  to  those  in  use  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  See  Smith's />if A  undo-  'navis.' 
In  the  NT  we  hear  of  vessels  on  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Ml.  4=1/  834  14j4Mk.4  37).  The  Greek  term  com- 
*  tiMt.  h.  WT  """■'>'  employed  is  '^oioi','  which  AV 
T.  BMW  IB  HT.  ,„„,,a,„  .  ship.-  RV  renders  ■  boat," 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  cnil  elsewhere  (Kiito.  Biil. 
Cyil.  under  'ship'),  passages  in  Josephus  which  refer 
to  navigation  on  the  lake  (B/iii.  lOi ;  t'iV.33)  suggest 
that  the  barks  on  this  piece  of  water  were  fomeihing 


on  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Commodus  (see  fig.  a  ;  cp 
Smith,  The  Visage  and  Shipwreck  0/ SI.  Paul.'*'  30a). 
Here  we  see  the  two  Jteering-oars  (cp  Acls274o,  Tii 
ituKTTi/iiat  tSit  nfittDdiav)  at  the  stem  ^it  nfiiitra),  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  rudder  of  later  times  ;  in  this 
case  It  is  10  be  noted  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  oars  are 
proleeied  from  the  waves  by  a  coverings' a  prolongation 
of  the  upper  waling- pieces,  or  someihing  of  the  sort" 
(Torr) ;  and  that  the  sails  have  bands  of  rope  sewn 
across  to  strengthen  Iheni.  Such  a  ship  would  rely 
for  travelling  on  the  kirge  square  sail  which  is  figured 
in  about  the  centre  (cp  Acts  2"  17,  rh  g-iiiioi).  The  small 
sail  at  the  bow  was  subsidiary;  the  name  of  this  foresail' 
was  arltmon  (ipriiiuv.  Acts  S74i>),  not  i/iiAni  (iJXur),  as 
has  sometimes  been  thought. 

The  obJ«:E  m  the  siern.  whicb  Smiih  iika  10  be.  a  mut, 
ii<^,  u  Plior  (/'nwH.  in  lib.  kU.;  kc  Kidih^  p.  i»i)  a.-wft< 


1h.11 1 


more  than  boats  (they  carried  an  anchor,  and  are  called 
etdipii  by  Josephus).  In  the  time  of  Jesiis  some  of 
!!«■>«  were  owned  hy  his  disciples  (Ml.  4ai  Jn.2l3  Lk. 
!•  ll,  and  the  same  writer  points  out  that,  having  regard 
to  the  evidence  in  Josephus,  it  is  a  mistake  to  '  represent 
Ibe  Galilntan  fishermen  as  of  the  poomt  class,' 

The  most  important  references,  however,  10  ships  and 

This    narrnlive 
lest  illuslraled  by 


navigation  in  the  N'T  are  found  ii 

«»^  *">"■■  .ravif/ioTi; 


These  merchant-ships  were  often  of  considerable  siie. 
The  Alexandrian  ship  (irXoiai'  'AXiiarSpivSr  -.  Acu  27  6) 
in  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  started  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  carried,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  MS,  376 
persons  (the  Vatican  MS,  however,  has  76)  in  addition 
to  its  cargo  (i'.  37) ;  and  when  this  vessel  was  urecked 

in  addition  lo  its  own  freight 

In  Acts  27 1;  we  are  told  that  when  the  ship  was  iu 
danger  of  shipwreck  '  they  used  helps,  undeigirding  the 

which  are  called  elsewhere  hypoiOmata  {IrrofiiitaTa), 
were  cables  for  undergirding  and  strengthening  the  hull, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  As  10  the  method  in  which 
they  were  attached,  how-ever,  there  is  some  question. 


B.t  (o  make  i(  a  compleie  girdle 

along  1h«  tiprbwrd  side  ana  bai.^ ..«.. .  ... . e  — 

Kjund 'round  Ihenuddleoirtbeiihipat  riAlitan];tcs(othelenKth, 
and  noE  parntLcl  to  IE  (he  a  fullowed  by  Konuay,  p.  399).'  He 
clainu  thai  lMc1ih(wha held  the  ■llein.-ilive  view;!  p.  i»  (sea 
I  III)  hai  mLxjuuted  Ihe  pB!>!iaee  on  wliich  he  reliei  at  exiJence 
(VitTa'.ias.  He. -I riAi/iclMra.x.  lb-,).    Bitlih  gattasihectliciaj 

omilied  in  the  eiliiion  of  Schneider,  but  is  relnlned  in  ihe 
bier  carefiilly  edited  edition  of  Poleni,  Urini,  .8™-).  Ton-'. 
quniuion  (41,  n.  looX  hovever,  agmt  with  that  Of  Ufickh :  ha 
adds,  ■  this  shows  that  tbi  Rinliiis  cable  went  from  the  siem  of 


en^Ih  of  A  pAHPiff  fr 


iianiailmodain  navi  a 


■e  (tt'V. 


i.  '"6n   ibe 


il-ship  of  1B6  *.».,'  for  in 


In  which  all 
ri:prtscnled 


prevent  sbipt  ^oi  I4niiniiiii'(p.  bij).  In  the  pav^ge  un  which 
this  admuison  is  bai«ed,  however,  the  relerenca  may  be  to  a 
rope  luch  u  thai  which  we  kc  ureichcd  anid^p  cn-er  posts 
from  9Een  (o  stem  of  the  E^-pEian  shlpn  on  Ibe  relief  froEn 
treir-el-Hahri — a  ropa  which  wat  de^iencd  perhnm  mure  for 
Urenetheninpt  the  heavUi-laden  mna  Eban  fiT  holihnE  iu-/elber 
■he  hull,  round  which,  si  s  nuEtR  of  fnc-E.  ihe  en,l<  uf  Ihe  ru» 


914). — spcnkinit  at  one  who  had  bi 

■"b^n'iu  inpra«lcab£  aili  w'ould  havc'bnn 

if  Acts  (j.e'.)  no  Kiggestion  of  course  Is  here 
Hchenktl  (Bl.)  ipeaVs  of  Ehe  ar/euifn.  or  lop- 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


ailing  for  the  pun 


(  Ibeih 


.'  Itac  ( 


ship  is  thai  of  about  so 

in    Ti..    "^^  ">*  momh  of  Ihe  Tiber  (see  tig.   3). 

l,Jr    '^^  ?!='>"=  illuslrales  tnany  features  in  the 

!^      ancient  merehaut-ships.    The  bull  of  a  ship 

was  commonly  painted,   sometimes  for  a 

special  purpose — as  in  war.  to  make  the  vessel  as  little 

conspicuous  as  possible ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  was 

often  decorated,  especially  at  tlie  stem.      We  see  an 

example  of  this  decoration  in  (he  Porto  relief,  a  group 

of  ligures  being  depicted  at  the  stem.     The  ornament 

on    the   slcm-post  was  often  a  swan    or   goose   head 

[XV^i"")'      II  figures   at   a  very  early  period ;    it   is 

represented  for  instance  on  the  Asiatic  ship  of  the  naval 

battle  of  Rameses  HE.  as  represented  on  a  bas-relief 

at  Medinet   Habu  {see  Waire- Cornish,  Di</.  1/  Gi. 


often 


SHIPHTAN 

n  Ihe  sail :  we 


mast  to  carry  the  artrmm.      But  a  third  sail  is  to  be 

noted  on  this  ship.       This  is  above  the  large  square 

sail.      Being  triangular  in  shape  and  hnving  its  bnse 

along  Ihe  main-yard    and   its   apex    attached    to  the 

top  of  the  mast,    it  requires  no  topsail-yard.     Similar 

triangular  topsails  are  represented  on  some  of  the  coins 

of  the  Emperor  Commodus.      lastly,  we  notice  that  a. 

small  boat  is  being  towed  astern  (cp  Acts  27 16.  ^  trmt^ii) ; 

this  would  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  it  was  of 

special  importance  as  a  life-boat  in  case  of  shipwreck 

(Acts  27  16  JO  ill      It  could  even  be  hoisted  on  board.^ 

From  Acts2ri9  it   appears   thai  sometimes  several 

1 1    A     h         anchors  wi-re  carried.     At  first  stones  were 

*™wn".  yj(^  fof  ,(,ij  purpose ;  later,  the  anchors 

^^  resemble   very    nmch    those   of    modem 

limes,    Ihey    were    provided    with    arms,    stocks,    and 

crowns,  but  had  no  flukes  at  the  extremities  of 

the  arms.*    Ships  also  carried  a  plumb-line  for 

sounding  |cp  .Acts  2738.  ffoKit);  but  the  want 

of  a  compass   made  navigation  often   \-ery 

dangerous^the  stars,  by  which  Ihe  course  of 

a  vessel  was  directed,  not  always  being  visible 

{ep  Acts  27  »)■* 

An  ancient  ship  could  nil,  acconlinE  to  Sniih,  it 
ui  anglf  of  about  «vtii  pdntt  with  the  wind.    '  W. 


must,  however,  have  been  less  than  eight  poini^ 
but  more  than  ux,  the  uiual  allowance  fur  a  nodein 
BKtchani^hip,  in  aiodirale  weather.    I  have,  ihere- 

tween  ih«e  (xlremea.  and  I  cannot  nippoie  it  would 
IwiBiicfa  Ercaier  or  le» '  (p.  ii;). 

npplicalion  to  itie  proteclinn  deities  Tor  a  proipetoua 

a.  d.  ichiffart  in  drt  ail.  Ziiltt,  ti-£\  he  Roy, 
la.  BibllO-  t'jr.^a^<a'cii<li.d..'ick^ru- 
anxDa.       *■**,    1791;   A.   Jal,  AreA^-ltgit 

tuiidn  s/i- dai  Smi'TU*  dti  AI-iKkn  S/«alti: 
Smith,  ''■■yti  ami SAiftfrrri  a/ SI.  Paul,  Land., 
1848,  l*<   iSSol   BreusinK.  Dit  Xailik  dir  Allfi, 


Fio.  3.— A  merchant  th 


oiiAmci 


and  Rom.  Aniiqq.  under  'navis').  On  the  Porto- 
relief  waling- pieces,  or  wooden  belts  (fwoT-SfWt.  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  iTofui>uiTo}  are  seen  to  encircle 
Ihe  ship  horiiontally.  At  the  stem  is  the  deck-house 
or  awning  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  commander 
(Acts  27  11,  i!i^</»iirflt).  who  might  also  be  the  owner  of 
the  ship  {Hid..  wniKMim).  Tbe  stem-post  usually 
terminated  in  a  carved  ornament  or  figure-head  ;  but  in 
place  of  this  there  was  sometimes  a  painting  on  the 
bow.  ns  in  the  example  before  us.  Besides  this,  and 
distinct  from  it,  there  were  statues  of  the  patron  deities 
(cp  C.\sTOR);  here  perhaps  to  be  observed  at  the 
stem.  In  this  ship  there  are  galleries  projecting  at  the 
bow  and  the  stem  ;   the  latter  contains  the  deck-house 

stowed  the  anchors  and  other  instruments  (ofyjo^tra 
nil  irepnYurytlt.  windlasses,  etc.  ?|.  At  the  stern  are 
Ihe  sLeiTinK  oars,  here  again  protected  by  Ihe  iipper 
waling-pieces.  The  large  sail  in  the  centre  has  brailing- 
ropes  (.dXoi)  and  rings,  and  the  mast  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  number  of  other  ropes.  The  rope  by 
which  the  lower  corner  of  the  sail  was  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  ship— the  sheet — was  called  peivili  or  wow  ; 
in  the  c-ise  of  a  large  sail,  such  as  this,  when  two  ropes 
would  be  required,  irmit  would  denote  the  rope  which 
drew  il  aft,  whilst  xpidrwi  {_prapes\  designated  Ihe  rope 
which  drew  il  forward,  or  the  tack.  Various  desr — 
4483 


8HIPHHITE  {'DEIC' ;  o  toy  ce<t>N[E]i  [B.^  c&- 
♦ftMl  [l-]>.  a  gentilic  attached  to  Zabdi,  3.  who  was 
■over  the  increase  of  David's  vineyards'  (i  Ch.  27  »t). 

Palestine;      See  Shepham. 

8HIPHaAH(fnElt,",S5i;  c€n(t.wp&[B.AFL]t.the 
name  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  ;  E«.  1  ij.  This 
name  may  be  regarded  (Crhe.  |  as  one  of  Ihe  minor  sup- 
ports of  the  theory  that  the  sojourn  of  ibe  1  sraelites  was 
not  in  Misraini  (Egvpt),  but  in  Misrim  (in  part  of  the 
Ncgeb).      Cp  Moses,  %  4. 

SHIPHTAH  (I^Dt? ;  caBAO*  [B].  CiBABAN  C-^]. 
CA04TftN  [F],  (c)a.<t>fteA  [L]).  an  Ephramite,  father 


,sP,u.(gi« 


Lan,  and  the  route  from  one  p«nt  to  another  once  observed 
'a.1  inscribed,  if  we  may  use  the  expreHion,  in  a  sonff  which 
-Duld  never  be  foTBOtten.' 

*  Cp  the  description  in  Groii,  llitl.  f/  Gmci:  'Silence 
avinti  \*ten  enjoined  and  oi>tained  by  sound  of  Ixunpet,  both 
ie  crews  in  every  shipbnd  the  spectaton  on  shore  followed  the 
oice  of  the  herald  in  pnyine  to  the  gods  for  n 


'"T'w  '"' 


hy^lOOglC 


8HIBT 

:1;    Nu.S4>4. 
:p  Shaphat, 
(Judg.  14  ra),  AV~t;  AV  SHEET. 
([(5"t?,  I  K.43+),  in  X   Ch.  18.6,    Shav- 


innqTTAir  (ptrC,  cp  Vg.  5«iu:,  i  K.  U>s.  more 
coneclly  pClB*— /.(■- ,  ShSshak  [KlJ),  the  king  of  Egypt 
to  whom  Jeroboam  fled  (i  K.Iliojand  who  plundered 
lenisalem  and  Ihe  Icmple  id  Ihe  firth  year  or  king 
Rehoboam,  i  K.  14js  (aCh.  12i  s  7  9)' 

Egyptologbts  have  always  recognised  in  ihis  name 
ihe  hrst  king  of  Ihe  Iwenty-sxond,  Bubastide.  dynasty, 
1.  Sownk  I.  ^''™*'™^  '■  ""  Pe^nal  "="*  Sa-Sa-n 
is  undoubtedly  of  Ubyan  etymology,  like  several  other 
najnes  of  that  royal  (amily.  The  vowelj  of  the  name 
are  rendered  Su-ii-in-ia  [i.e.,  Shoshenk)  by  the 
Assyrians.'  and  ihe  biblical  orlhogmphy  conlirms  this 
pronunciation.  Josephus  [Aii.  viL  6j  viii.  10a)  has  Ihe 
form  Zovruoi  (in  another  recension  Siffuimt)  after  0. 
Maneiho  transliterates  ^tHyx'i  (var.  Ztruyx<^^s)- 
and  according  10  Wilcken  (quoted  Btitr.  tur  Aiiyr. 
l35i)aThebano5traconhaslhename2/i7i>>xff<.*  This 
vocalisation  Sheshdnk  is  taler  but  not  necessarily  wrong. 
as  the  Libyan  languages  (like  modern  French,  for 
oiamplet  have  little  or  no  accent.  The  original  pro- 
nunciation may  thus  have  been  Shitshditt,  exactly  as 
the  name  Is  spell  in  Egyptian.  The  asslmiUlion  of  B  is 
sometimes  met  with  already  in  hieroglyphics  (cp  above). 
The  redding  of  ^,  Zoi>ff(u(f)(/£,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  an  attempt  to  put  in  again  this  assimilated  rt^^ 

On  Ihe  origin  of  this  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  from 
B  (amily  of  Ijl^ran  officers,  see  ECVPT,  |  63."     The 

seems  10  mark  Ihe  first  step  towards  high  influence  for 
these  'commanders  of  the  Mashauasha.'  The  exact 
date  of  Shoshenk  I.'s  accession  to  the  throne  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  for  bibUcal  chronology, 
but  cnnnot  be  determined  exactly  with  our  present 
n1alcri.1l.  The  end  of  Ihe  twenty-second  dynasty 
seems  to  fall  somewhat  after  Boo  B.C.  Manetho  gives 
the  sum  of  the  dynasty  as  130  (the  single  items  amount 
10  116).  which  would  bring  us  to  about  920;  but  Ihe 
Manethonian  dales  conflict  with  monumental  dales 
which  give  at  least  330  years.'  We  have,  evidently,  a 
gnui  many  co-regencies  for  which  we  may  allow  some 
0  that  the  beginnini 


ould  b 


II  950. 


inattly,  the  Tyrian  chro 
we  can  placv  Ihe  lirM  ' 
;.    (On  die  campaign  1 


hwhcnk  on.an  in>crip- 


1  explanalion  of  Ihe  nl 
Shishak  :  ihai  he  Is  « 


•(^  S^  j 


She<hnnl(-5e«inchcisis  must  laler  have  en 

_<"The*iSi^M'A^£t-«r>»  ocoirj.  bul 

Geuk.  Aig.  5j8.  quotes  S^t     ' 
-' —  '—  MS.S  -•  '- 


l.^^ied 


late  MS.S.  of  Joupliui  have)  frooi  Melhod.  in  Phot. 

The  unfonunaie  theory  thai  the  family  woiAwyrlanfBirch. 
irh.    Rnifu-hl  aiul    Ihnl    in   TakelOl   we  have  to  reCDiiniH 
(pTobflblv  AJUF- 


■a'^'aT^*'^ 


8HI8HAK 

ilone  10  be  quarried  for  gnat  consiruclioni  in  the  temple  of 

SE.  ude  of  the  second  pylon  ;  iheir  completion  would  point 
10  a  somewhat  longei  reign,  llanelho.  however,  in  Juliui 
Africanus,  gins  only  iwenly-one  years  to  Ihe  king. 

Sculptures  on  Ihe  S.  wall  of  ihe  great  temple  at 
Kamak  presenl  Ihe  list  of  I'alestinian  cities  conquered 
by  this  king,'  a  monument  of  great  hisiorical  import- 
ance, for  a  specimen  of  which  see  Egypt,  §  64.     So  far. 


'33  ° 


fhich,  \ 


destroyed.  Each  oval  is  surrounded  by  a 
line  indicating  a  fonifled  wall ;  a  bound  captive  above 
indicates  that  this  slrong  ciiy  was  conquered  by  Pharaoh. 
The  flgures  are  certainly  noi  ponraiis,  bul  symbolical. 
The  names  have  been  distributed  very  awkwardly 
by  Ihe  ignorant  sculptor;  e.g.,  one  name  has  been 
mechanically  divided  into  three  names,  so  that  now 
(107)  -the  fields  (ioa}of  Arad  (109)  the  Great'  reads 
as  if  three  separate  cities  were  intended.  The  render- 
ing of  the  names,  which  is  good  for  the  consonants,  bul 
very  Imperfecl  for  the  vowris.  suggests  sources  in  so- 
called  Phcenician  letters  in  an  Aramaic  or  half-Aiamaic 
II.  c. ).  A  geographical  arrange- 
of  the  list  (which  properly  begins  only  with  the 
9  Ush  af  '"''  ""3')'^'"""  be  established  i  Ihe  most 
'  iti  important  cities  come  first.   Israelilish  and 

"*■**  Judsan  names  being  freely  mixed.  Many 
writers  have  been  surprised  at  Ihe  mention  of  N.  Israel- 
ite cities,  because  from  1  K.  ]1.4S  we  should  have  ex- 
pected Shoshenic  to  have  been  a  friend  and  helper  of 
Jeroboam.*  C.*Niebuhr  (i1Ah'm/^>  o'fr  <;fjc*.  hr., 
vii. )  thinks  that  the  Pharaoh  conquered  the  Israelilish 
cities  for  his  vassal  (cp  Wi.  G/liba);  cp,  however, 
Siade's  correct  observation  in  Gl  1 354.  The  troth  is  (see 
Masp.  #|J<.S774.  and  cp  ..4].  u,  Eur.  166)  that  it  is  rot 
necessary  to  assume  that  any  of  these  northern  cilica 

merely  means  that  the  norihern  kingdom  was  tributary; 
it  is  only  Ihe  second  half  of  the  list  which  contains  details 
pointing  to  the  actual  conquest,*  and  these  seem  to  belong 
to  Judah.  The  iribuie,  which  the  Pharaoh  claimed 
everywhere,  was  promptly  given  by  Jeroboam  who  OM-ed 
his  throne  to  Egypt ;  in  Judnh  it  had  to  be  exacted  by 
force.  The  Philistine  cities  were  omitted  in  Ihe  list. 
As  usual,  no  fuU  record  of  the  conquests  was  given,  bul 
only  a  specimen  which,  in  this  case,  comprised  David's 
and  Solomon's  kingdom.  The  Philistines  were  certainly 
not  exempt  from  the  tribute,  and  il  would  be  strange  if 
Ihe  eiperlition  had  not  comprised  Plia-nicia.  at  least.' 

The  dale  of  Shoshenk's  expedition  is  unknown. 
Maspcro's  conclusion  {Hist.  2773)  that  jt  must  hai-e 
been  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  before  iho 
opening  of  Ihe  quarry  in  Silsileh,  is  very  precarious- 
It  would  be  more  natural  lo  assume  thai  the  king 
undertook  the  expedition  not  long  after  his  accession, 

1  Published  V.ofHini.  Men.  SIf.  \ti;  Champollion. .!/«.» 

TraMux,  7  too.  A  considHsble  llietalure  hat  been  called  !nis 
gxiitencc  by  ihi>  tiii.  See  Blau  in  ZD.V(J  l&ijj ;  Brugich, 
Cntffr.  Imidir.  3^;  Maip.  A'Z,  iI9o.44(and  in  the  I'lcttria 
/■ur/nK/r,  vol.  axvii.):  Bmg<ch,  Otsth.  Arg.  tAf.  WMH  .4^. 

snIv  defaced,  has   r 


hopelessly  defaced,  has   recently   be 
llly(Hibeli  In  Upper  Eg>pl}:  cfAumi 

'.  have  recently  been  eicavnl 

WfAcTK""""™'"'  " '  ' '"'"'"  *"' 

linn  10  B  L. 
,[>).  Shiihak 


anolheilo 

edition  of  the  wl 
an>ear  In  .Wr^C  10 


!'(Spn.  J' 


■Old)  al 


Name  »,  Vnil-k'ma'rti.k  was  explained  by  Champollion 
1™.    The  pteseni  wiiier  has  U'^BA  lOsi)  proposed  T^T-P, 


ibtful.     The  in 


Bi)  and  M.i.pero  IHItl.m 
»  with  the  onhogiaphy. 


).  Jehud 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


SHITRAI 

ifler  (he  manner  of  so  many  Idnga.  A  reference  to 
expeditions  in  |he  countries  of  the  Syrians'  [K-t-nu], 
^hich  seenu  to  menn  ^oshenk's  cnrnpaign,  is  discussed 
n  OLZiaia;  a.  delerminatkin  of  the  year  in  which  a 
enain  ofReial  was  governor  of  Tbebes  (or  viiir)  would 
urniah  Ihe  date  of  die  expedition. 

The  other  conilruclim  of  Ibc  kine  of  which  tnceshave  been 
Hind  in  Thcb<^s,  Mimphis,  PiLham.  TcK'>  el- Vctandeh.l 
liiliMlui  (Naville,  B^iairh.  46),   Hibeh  (w  iboTc)  do  not 


rivlad'.eiilcin  ME^ 

iiilcrpreution  of  Mu^i 

jBNoeOAi),  I ;  Suuwo 

The  mudy  of  ihe  W* 


mc  Ka-r-'-ma,  (requenl  in  dynasry 

KIIL1  mlher  to  paml  (o  un  old  mK- 
of  Piloline.      See  HitoaD.  3; 

1  epiiodq  with  which  the  name  oi 


9.  SMabak^  Muwinanumlicrur  pasueis  in  ihe  OTfwe 

Caihit       Wiri^kter,  in  K.-tTt^  146 /T,  and  for  a  fuller, 

■hough  still  incooipleie,  liil  of  OT  Rfetencei, 

MiiBAiH,  ls*X     Already  In  tt^%  IMI'AC,  .898,   .,  pp.  1,/:, 

time,  111  cp  Cliis^/.  [i4i»l)  ihi>  scholar   poiiiud  out   ihe 

MuVi,  'tA  In  1S99  (IQR.  July,  ice  especially  558-560,  and  cp 
Jeruboaie,  0  Chtryne  discussed  at  teoKIh  and  m  iheir  connec- 
tion the  refrrencu  to  onvQ  in  the  accounl*  of  Solonon  and 
Jeroboam.  In  i9»>  (.KAT»I  14},  cp  (7/ 1  ito)  Winckler  re- 
affirmed Ihe  view  of  C,  Kiebuhr  that  ShUhak  conqueiid  N. 
luacl  for  Jcioboam,  adding  thai  even  if  Jerobovn  look  refuge 
In  Muari.  not  in  Egypt,  il  waa  naiural  for  a  Pharaoh  10 
ravQiirlhe  Dlani  of  Irroboam  on  ihe  principle  </ri>A^ff  imtcnz. 
ii  E(OT>iian  iupn 

A  of  their  Kroner  i>eiB[hbour9,  T^-re  a 


Damascus.    He  — ,-  — -^  — —    -, -^   - 

{fiierpatiiian  (so  alv  Che.  JQR,  l.c,\      Ui 

■re  four  not  alt^elher  inAienincant  obkclion? 

T.  There  ia  much  evidence  fai  the  OT  for  the  view  that  N. 

P.-ilnlinein  ihe  regal  perioil,  whil«ina«i  pnAably  there  is  no 
evidence  (cp  Siii.oMnH.  |  iff^)  chat  EgiJH  even  nnsaiimllv 

the  Hebnw  editor  bas  not  fsulen  into  misundersiandi 
a.  If '  king  of  p*Tso '  mean*  '  king  of  Mi^rim '  in 


Xet?  Thu 


vith  the  plot 


oof  Judah 
which  Jer. 


that  ppT<MT)  and  o'pPlF  (•  ewiTM'wi)  ate  corruption!  of 
r)3  and  cenj  respectively.  They  belong  to  well-sscenaiiMd 
typet  of  lejiiiiat  corruption  (cpCjTV.*i»,  on  Is.8Sm  Zcch.  His 
where  DIB  comes  from  ina,  and  nee  She^hach,  Shashak).  In 
aCh.W]('tbe  Luhim,  the  Suhkihn,  and  the  Cusbites')  the 
second  of  the  three  eihnia  b  no  elbnk  ■■  idl  (tnilcp  Sikkiih); 
n'WawaiwritlenlhafinitimeB-raCcpAm.ey)-  n'3i'?'hould 
be  C'W— C*'.,  ptobabhr  0-a6l  (the  people  of  the  louthern  diead 
|Jer.«>s  and  nftenl.  We^y,  <h<^.^e.  hold  that.  »hetbe.  or 
no  Shmhenk  I.  really  invaded  Palestine.  Iht  event  which  11 
rec.irded  in  I  K.Uij  and  1  Ch.ldio-ii  is  ■  N.  Atabian 
inv;.siun.  such  as  is  referred  10  in  i(ni.l49.  Rhithak  and 
tfovAwnji  Ihitb  represent  V13 '  Cushi/ a  name  such  as  might 
apiiropriaii^ly  be  given  to  a  king  of  Mivrim,  Tt  is  just  possible 
thai  Ihe  redaelor  had  heard  of  an  Fcyptian  invasion  by  .SliijiEhenk 
(cp  I'llARAOH,  Is  (51);  hut  no  slreiscin  safely  be  '-• '  - 


"/; 


:.  93. 


SHrriAI  ('"OE?  Kt-,  IJTt?  ^.  ;  &C&PTAIC  [B], 
CATpii  [AL].  Pcsh.  follows  Kr.).  a  Sh.ironite,  superin- 
toiid™t  of  Solomon's  herds  in  Sharon:  iCh.27a9.  Kr. 
'Shirt.ii'  is  prolably  right ;  Ihe  name  (like  Shaphat, 
which  follou-s)  comes  from  -noTn.  '  Zarephathile.' 

T.  K.C. 

8HITTAH-TREE  {7V0 ;  nyloc  [Sym.  awipnoN 
lYhON.  Theod.  &KiNeft].  I».4Ii9+),  RV  ■  ac^^cia-tree,■ 
and8hitUIIl1rc>od,RV 'acacia«-ood' [□'&[?  'V?.IyA& 
iCHnxA.  E".25(io  and  olten.  Dt.lO?).  Originally 
liniiik;  borrowed  from  Ar.  lanl;  Kgypl.  fsa/ (perhaps 
lan.l't)  'in.iy  very  possibly  be  also  a  loan-word' 
(Erman.  Za.lfG.  189a.  p.  lao}.  Mentioned  in  Is.. 
/.f.,  between  the  ced.ir  and  the  mjnle  in  a  lislof  choitx 
trees  (see  Jerome's  comment),  and  used,  according  10  Dt. 

■  Enumerated  by  Wiedemann.  CA  550. 


,c«i.pi™ 
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(but  interpolation  n  probable)  in  the  construction  of 
the  ark,  to  uhich  P  in  Ei.  adds  slaves,  boards,  ban. 
tnble.  pillars,  altars  in  the  tabernacle.  It  is  perhaps 
luo  much  to  say  with  Tristram  ihal  ihe  .l^a^ia  s/ral 
nmst  be  meant.  It  is  true  '  [he  timber  [of  thai  tree]  is 
very  hard  and  close- grained,  and  ndmirably  adapted  for 
fine  cabinet  work'  iXJ/B  if).  But  Tristram's  remark 
that  this  is  '  the  species  of  Acacia  found '  in  the  Araluan 
desert  is  not  borne  out  by  Uoughly  who  writes  thus 
(.Jr.  Z3«.29i): 

'  Tbe  e^-es  of  the  Aarab  distinguish  four  kinds  of  Ihe  de^ft 

the  Ikivcs  uf  them  all  are  like  U-t-,  small  aiHl  piimalet  but  ihe 

wood  work,  it  is  heavy  and  lough  i  ihe  otljer  kinds  are  loo 
brittle  to  serve  them.'  Elsewhere  (atTs)  he  states  that  Ihe /rf/i- 
timber  is  used  for  shipbuilding  on  the  Arabian  Red  Sen  Cua>i. 

the  fjlf  (ti/^)  from  Ihe  uj4/,  and  both  from  ihe  uvtr. 

Several  species  of  acacia,  including  the  seyJI  and  the 
taH/,  are  found,  says  Trblrom,  in  the  Holy  Land 
10-day  ;  probably  all  bore  the  same  Heb.  name  litlah 
— i.i.,  Ihe  '  prickly'  or  'thorny  tree'  ('I'hcod.  ixarOa^. 

The  lani  iA(a:itt  vera,  .Uimaia  XiMiea\  grosvs  both 
in  LoH-er  and  in  Upper  Eg>'pl,  as  Hasselquisi  long  ago 

in  Ihe  western  part  of  the  Wady  es-Sani,  where  perhaps 
fornierly  it  was  more  abundant,  since  it  has  given 
its  name  to  Ibe  W'ady.  The  stydl  loo  is  abundant 
not  only  in  Arabia  (though  less  so.  doubtless,  than 
formerly),  but  also  near  En-geili,  where  these  trees  form 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape. 
'  They  arc  Ircci  of  middle  height,  gnarled, 
elei^ani,  and  beaulifally  green  leaves.    The  i 

crevices  of  ibe  bark,  atid  eoagulaies  in  '  tei 
baiel-nut,  of  a  pale  yellow  c<^ur,  and  ali 
(Lorlel,  LaSjricitaiiJBtir^kiii,  iii). 

The  golden-headed  tufts  of  blossom  are  mnch  admired 
(Tristram.  Load  cf  Israrl.  489).  The  sryifl  is  •  less 
dependent  on  moisturrr  than  ihe  palm,  though  certainly 
!ls  finest  specimens  are  found  near  springs'  lE,  H. 
Palmer.  Sinai.  39).  Ail  these  trees  have  painful  thorns ; 
'  happy  I  was,  in  those  often  adventures  of  night  Imi-cl- 
ling  in  Arabia,  never  to  have  buit  an  eye'  (Doughty, 
Ar.  Dts.2t<)i).  The  species  to  which  Ihcy  belong 
includes  more  than  400  rarieties.  found  in  the  dry.  hot 
regions  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Australia  (Delilzsch.  in 
Riehm.  /TH'BIM).  See  also  ABrL-siiiTTiM  ;  Retk- 
SHITTAH  ;    ELAH,  VALLEV  OF  ;    MVLBEBRT- TREES. 

SHrrmC   (DWH).    Nu.25i,   etc      Seii   Abel- 

SHlTTTll  ;    ElAH,   VaI-LEV  OF,  Col.    IJS3. 

8EIZA  (KI>^  ;  possibly  a  batlercd  clan-name  ;  but 
cp  KTC.  the  name  of  a  Palmyrene  family  [Mordtmann. 
A'cKt  Bfilriige  Mur  KunJt  Palmyrai.  Munich.  1875. 
no.  55),.  father  of  Adina  \q.v.\.  iCh.  ll,a(cAlZi.  [B]. 
C€Z4[K].  cex&[A],  CI2AI  [L]). 

8H0A  (rit? ;  coYc  [BQ].  (myA  [-^l :   Aq.  -ripoi,- 

tar;  Vulg.  tyrannoi :  Pcsh.    reads  fa.rt.    ihe  name  of 

far  from  Babylonia  (b:ick.23:3).  Delitzsch  identities  ii 
with  SutQ,  which  occurs  often  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions beside  l>utu  (see  Koa).  A  shorter  aiMl  more 
original  form  is  Su,  whence  the  Hebrew  form  Shoa'. 
The  country  of  the  Su  or  Sutii  by  on  the  Tigris,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Meiio- 
tnamiie  mounlnins  (Del.  Par.  335).  On  the  dangers 
to  which  Babylonia  w.-is  exposed  from  the  ini-ursions  of 
Ihe  .SuliS.  see  Sargon's  Khors.  inscription.  1  ijs/  (A'S 
2;.i).  Eiekiel's  list  of  names,  however,  has  10  be 
criticised  before  we  can  venture  on  identifications.  Hovr 
can  '  all  the  Assyrians '  be  said  to  accompany  the  SulQ 
and  Ihe  Kutu?  Pbkod  (f.i'.)  gives  Ihe  key.  The 
three  nnmes  are — Rehoboth,  Ishmael  [yip],  and  Jerah- 
meel ;  and  Ihe  '  b'ne  Asshur'  are  Ihe  people  of  Ashhur 
(almost  =  Jerahmeel).      See  Crit.  Bit.  T.  K.  c' 


h,  V_H^'\^IVH^ 
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B  (n^ir,  cuBaB.  as  if  '  bacluliding,'  bul  see 
Deiowj.  I.  One  or  Ihe  sods  of  David  [g  i  a,  a.  a.  S 
ii,ii.](bS.5.4:  n.pai^[\lim-rf^r[I-]:  iCh.aj: 
auflar  [B];  14*:  iaofitau  [B],  av^ijP  [L]).  ShakaR 
in  2S.23jj^  should  perhaps  be  Shobab ;  cp  HaRaR- 
ITE,  3. 

a.  A  deKcndanl  of  Caleb  and  Aiubah  (iCh.2>8: 
^>vfi  [B].  ffo«f)a0  [L]}. 

Tht  names,  of  David',  wns  ei-idmtlv  spring  from  elhnics. 

ID  an. '      ""  '"^       "   "  ''    T.  K.  c.   ' 

SHOBACH  (^jSV).  caplain  of  Ihe  army  of  Hadad- 
ner  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  David  at  HeUm 
(»S-10.6-.a:  ctoBiK[BA],[™3.Au.  iS].  cAB€e  [L]). 
His  name  appeals  in  i  Ch.  19  -t-ii  as  Shophach  (ttsW, 
aio^ofi.  aajpa$  [B],  wia^ap  [K*],  -ax  [K"l.  ffu^o);, 
B«*.X  [A].  <r»*a.  [L]). 

1 1  Hadnd-eiEt  »u  rcallf  king  of  Mu«ur.  and  not  of  Zbhi  (kc 
ZOBA).  ■  Hdao.  •  ta^TT,  DKS-n)  *iU  be  «  COTTUplion  of  J.nhm«'«l 
Sta-n-^Md  ■SliolMih'("pir)coiin«i«l  wiib  nsp-^  Ishbah. 
Cp  Shobbic  T.  K.  C 

8H0BAI  Cyp  ;  ABaOY.  CftBei  IB],  cuBai.  caB&p 

[A  and  K  in  Neh.],  cwBai  {L])-  A  family  of  Nethinim 
{#.!'.]  in  the  great  post-eiilic  list  {see  EzKA  ii,,  %  9), 
Eira24>  Neh.  Tis  =  i  Esd.E:iS:  AV  Sami.  RV  Sabi 
(ffo^H  [A].  (r»3(U  [L],  B  on. .  unless  ro^it  represents 
this  nanic).  If  the  Nethinim  are  Ethanile  families  (see 
SoLOMOS's  SsHvANTs).  '3p  will  come  from  •■yp-  {as 
often  from  ^ucc).  Il  was  an  Ishmaclile — i.t.  Jerah- 
mcelite— family.      Cp.  SnuBt.  T.  K.  c. 

SHOBAIi  (79^t?,  probably  related  to  IshmaeE,  cp 
Aihbei,  Ishboal ;  hardly  '  young  lion,'  as  WRS  Joum. 
PhU.9^  [seeGray. ///"jViog].  c(uB6A[BADEL]).  b. 
Seir,  a  Horite  (Gen.  SBioijafl  [ff«|3ap  E]  i  Ch.  138.^  ; 
COyB&A   [1-   in    Cb,]).     Another  genealogical  scheme 

Hiir  (which,  as  it  happens,  may  be  shortened  from 
Ashhurfile]  or  from  Jerahmeel[ile]),  and  of  Calebite 
origin  (1  Ch.2!o.  ir«vSa[p][BL]),  and  since  the  name 
'Caleb'  tnay  also  plausibly  be  traced  to  'Jerahmeel,' 
and  Judah  was  represented  by  legend  (see  Jl'dah.  §  3) 
as  partly  jerahmeelite.  il  is  natural  to  find  Shobnl 
appearing  also  as  a  son  of  Judah  (i  Ch.  li.  aov^\ 
[BA]).  The  name  Shobal  is  also  perhaps  lo  be 
identified  with  Shueael  [^■•■.\  Turning  10  iCh.25a 
(rTia^[Ll),  we  find  that  whilst  one  of  Shobal's  sons 
(Haroeh)  appears  at  lirst  sight  to  bear  a  personal  name, 
all  the  real  beat  genlilic  names.  The  presumption  is 
that  Haro^  also  is  gentilic,  and  when  we  see  the  name 
under  the  form  Keaiah  (4i)  we  cannot  doubt  thai  il 
B  a  shortened  form  of  'Jerahmeel.'  This  Haroeh,  or 
(beller)  Beaiah.  is  said  lo  be  the  •&thcr'  of  Kirjath- 
jcarim.  and  there  is  now  plausible  historical  evidence 
for  Ihe  view  that  Kiijath-Jenrim  is  a  corruption  of 
Kirjath-jerahmeel  (that  is  10  say,  Ihe  place  was  origin- 
ally a  Jerahmeelite  settlement).  To  this  place  four 
families  are  assigned  (2s3).  Thdr  names,  however, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  comipt  form.  They  appear 
to  be  partly  parallel  to  the  three  'families'  of  Kirjath- 
sepha"  [i.e.,  Kirjath-sar^halhlm),  given,  according 
lo  the  most  probable  reading,  in  2ss.  "  Ilhriies '  may 
correspond  to  'Tiralhites'  {where  an  old  iribal  name 
.lelher  [cp  ItHrites]  may  be  suspecled);  'Shumalh- 
iles'  to  ' Shimeathiles '  {cp  Simeon);  'Puthiles'  may 
come  from  '  Perathites '  I  Peralb  or  Ephrath  was  an  im- 
part.intn.imem  IbeNegeb);  'Mishraites'  (like  'Zoraih- 
iies'?)  reminds  us  of  the  'MijrUes,*  a  race  akin  10  the 
Jerahmeeliies  (see  Cril.  Bii.).'*  The  ManakeTHITES 
[;.!'.]  and  Zoriles  or  Zorathiles  (seeZORAH)  are  reckoned 
(if  the  text  is  correct}  panly  to  Shobal  and  partly  to 


nl£d '  ^<k 


nckkr  (C/2iM,  n.  j).     That  'Fulbi 
1 '  il  impnbablt.    See  PELBTHITES. 
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Salma{i,r.,  Bethlehem).  0  found i^,  51,^  unintelligible, 
and  copied  slavishly,  bul  Pesh.  censes  at  i'.  ja  with  an 
obscure  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  in  Kirjalh- 
jearim,  thus  omttling  the  sons  of  Sainia  \y. ;«]  and  tlie 
notice  of  the  Keniles  \t.  ;s#].      I'hc  latter  notice  is  enig- 

Iwtween  Ihe  Kenites  and  '  Salma'  (see  Salmah,  a),  li 
may  be  added  that  Hammath  (so  RV,  following  MT) 
is  very  possibly  miswritten  for  nsySi  Maachath  (but  cp 

HeMATH).  '    '  T.  K.  C. 

SHOBEE  {P3'U?;  cwBhk  [BKA],  ctoBeip  [L]), 

signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7);  Neh. 
10=4  ['5].       Cp  SHOBACH. 

SHOBI  {'3P.  see  on  Shobai),  son  of  Nahash,  of 
Rabbath-ammon,  who  brought  supplies  lo  David  al 
Mahanaim  (3S.17J7;  OYtcBei  [BA].  ce^ee.  [I-]  i 
Pesh.  reads  'Abishai'  [which  is  a  corruption  of 
'Ishmael'].  cp  Zf.ruiah).  The  combination  of  this 
enigmatical  member  of  ihe  Ammonite  royal  lamily 
with  a  Machir.  whose  real  existence  is  certainly  not 
proved  by  the  reference  in  3S.9t/..  and  an  old 
Cileadite  who  bears  ihe  difficult  name  Bariillni,  and 
whose  son  bears  Ihe  equally  doubtful  name  Chiniham, 
and  both  of  whom  are  introduced  again  in  a  narrative 
ofstronglyromanlic  appearance,  suggests  critical  caution. 
Il  is  too  slight  a  remedy  lo  omit  '  son  of  Nahash  '  as  an 
incorrect  gloss  (We.  TBS  xoi  a.).  The  verse  is  largely 
made  up  of  corrupt  variants  and  glosses,  and  the  genuine 
kernel  probably  is,  'And  it  came  lo  pass  .  .  .  Ihal 
Jerahmeel,  son  of  Jonathan,  ihe  Gilgalile,'  where 
■Jerahme'el'  corresponds  to  'Shobi'  [Ishmael;  see 
below j,  Machir  to  '[son  of]  Ammiel,'  ■Jonathan'  lo 
'Nahash.'  and  'Gilgalile'  to  'Gileadite.'  The  words 
■Rabbalh  of  the  b'ne  Ammon'  are  a  corruption  of 
'  Rehoboih-jerahmeel.'  See.  further,  Mephibi)SH£th. 
Nahash,  Rogelim.  Bul  cp  Ammok,  §  4  (end), 
and  HPSm.,  ad  Ik.,  for  atlempls  to  explain  MT. 
S.  A.  Cook  [AJSL  1«  ifi4j/:  (i9L»l  ptopoM!  10  read  nan  for 


ter  from  01 
uily  fell  01 


a  lalcr 
rending  ('and  NJdiash.  rtc.,  brought'), 
present  point  of  view  to  read  'jttar  r: 

Sh^jcPN  taay  once  have  taken  the  place , 

SHO0HO(RV  Soco),  3Ch.2S.( 
SfNKdi)   iS-lTi,  and  SHOCO  (RV  Booo)  aCh.ll;. 
See  SiicoH. 

SHOES.     Under  this  heading  it  will  be  convenient 
lo  take  note  of  all  coverings  for  the  feet  whether  sandals, 

1.  Introdnrtlon.  f„^^5ti  "  " "" 

Thii  treatnunl  11  In  (act  ntcmaiy  on 
uw  of  Iht  vflri0U5  terms  to  denote  cover 

5i^'plv™a''50l" bound  on  «nh  llimBs,  but  it  was  at*  licioa, 
and  so  the  word  is  roughly  used  hy  8  to  denote  the  **'tf/(S(],  see 
I  ;>,  the  ordinary  Hebiew  term.  The  Gk.  i>Uoi»  (Kt., 'that 
which  is  bound  jnW.-r  ||Ik  fuolf)  originally  denoted  a  undal  ; 

'hole  f^ioi),  nnd»  uxd  by  Jn«ephus  (ff/  vi.  1  e)  of  thiialiga 


early  Hebrews 


.    The 


the  whole  f^ioi).  Slid  »  UHd  by  ln«ephus  (ff/  vi.  1  e)  of  the  lalig, 
(Ihe  thick  shoe,  studded  with  naili,  worn  1^  Roman  sokiitrs).! 

Coverings  for  Ihe  feet  have  not  always  formed  a 
regular  part  of  the  clothitig  of  Ihe  Oriental.  Primarily, 
of  course,  es-erything  depended  upon  the  cBmale  and 
the  nature  of  Ihe  country.  Upon  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments Ihe  warriors  are  nol  unfrLt|uently  barefooted,  and 
many  of  the  rojal  statues  are  totally  devoid  of  any 
covering  for  Ihe  fool.  In  Eyj-pl  sandals  were  nol  in 
use  before  the  fifth  dynasty,  their  inirnduction  was 
gradual,  and  their  poptiLirity  a  work  of  time;    'they 

attendant,  showing   that  they  were  nol  ahvaj's  worn' 
(Wilk.  Anc.  £g.i:,y6n.)- 

plisd  (e.g.,  Talm.  «pic,  boot  i  ■Dpic-  lir«chc>X    A  shoe  eorre- 


hy^iOOgle 
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imples  of  the  ordinary  sandals  abound  (for  Egj'pt, 
of.  cil.  2,  figs.  443  /. ),  and  are  represented 
e  oldest  nionumenli  defwcl- 
■  ing  inhabllanta  of  Sardinia  (WMM 
Hur.  374),  Cilida  ((*.  3i°/-)- 
a  Asia  Minor  ((*.  364/},  etc. 
They  vary  from  a  mere  sole  bound  with  a  ihong,  10 
elegant  and  elaborate  shoes  of  the  richest  omamenta- 
lion,  and  are  variously  made  of  such  materials  as  palm- 
leaves,  and  papyrus  stalks  (Egypt),  linen  (Phosoici.a), 
and  leather  (.\^yria.  etc),' 

In  Assyria  the  simplest  and  most  common  variety 
consists  of  a  sole  with  back  and  sides  bound  to  the  fool 
by  two  bands  over  the  instep  (see  Perrot-Chipiei,  Ar( 
in  Chald..  etc.,  Ij6),  at  times  a  third  band  crosses  the 
toes,  and  is,  again,  sometimes  connected  with  the  straps 
over  the  instep.'  In  a  painting  on  stucco  from  Nimriid 
{op.  cU. ,  2,  pL  xiv.).  the  sandals  are  coloured  black,  the 
straps  yellow.  A  more  serviceable  and  not  uncommou 
variety  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  foot-gear  of  Aiur-bani- 
pals  followers  (0^.  cit..  Ins,  2,  opp.  p.  138).  Over  a 
kind  of  tight-fitting  bandage  enveloping  the  leg  is  a  boot 
reaching  mid-way  up  the  back  of  the  calf,  the  uppers 
being  connected  by  straps.  Similar  straps  are  interlaced 
from  the  lop  of  Ihe  boot  (lop-lacings?)  and  appear  to  be 
held  i^)  by  a  gaiter  worn  just  below  the  knee. '  A  third 
important  variety  is  seen  in  the  turned-up  boot,  a  charac- 
lerisiic  feature  of  the  Hitlites  (cp  Perrot-Chipiei.  Arl  in 
Judaa.  2.  fig.   aSa,  and  passim),  a  good  example  of 

pal's  vassals  at  Nimrud  (.-irt  in  Ass.  2,  fig.  64).  Finally, 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we  perceive  that  the 
Bedouins  of  the  Sinailic  peninsula  customarily  went  bare- 
fooled  (as  is  common  at  the  present  day.  see  Doughty, 


Ar.  LUi.  • 


ntheo. 


of  Ic 


s,  how- 


ever, they  appear  to  have  worn  a  sandal  of  black  leamer. 
the  females,  on  the  other  hand,  being  depicted  with  a 
sort  of  boot,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  of  red  leather  with  a 
while  border. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  sutues  of  the  earliest  Hebrews,  we  may 
suspect  that  they,  loo.  at  first,  were  tmaccustomed  to 

9s  13),' although  the  fact  that,  in  later  times,  to  go  bare- 
footed (i.t..  10  revert  to  the  older  practice)  was  looked 

(ts.209-4   EEck.24i7i3.  cp   aS.ISjo)  shows  thai   the 
custom  of  wearing  shoes  soon  became  firmly  established. 
Shoes  or  sandals  are  frequently  mentioned. 

Tbeordinmy lenoitni*'a(  ^1  (v'lo confine, 

3.  Hab.  and  ,,,„,  j„)^b £v ' «h«,' bui  RV 'Mn 


in/oshTSs  li.'«; 
inMluira,  Ml.  S  II  10  lo  Mk.  I  7 
»iA«,Mk.89  Actsia8(EV  'Kind 


■ft«l 


E  NT, 


is  ^''^3a  Jinfl  t  the  word  Mndal  had  become  nallimUited.  1  tic 
■trap  by'  which  the  aandal  ia  boimd  under  the  fo«  is  called  io 
biblual  Hebrew  Urik,  f^  (o^aqwr^  :  and  ifxit,  with  which 

SMIc.  It  tK.)ar  Ant,  nri  (nvrtH-),  Mhrcad'fKc,  for  both, 
:n.  U 13).    Ofice,accoiding  to  nuRt  modem-  (^j-.,  tes.-Buhl. 
Siegri-'Stadc,  Di.-iCittel's  /s.,  Duhm,  Kautisch),  who  fullow 


>  I.ealber  ihoenare  refined  to  in  Ezek.  IS  ii>(rnn  I^IIMI,  0 
Mi.fcr;  see  BADGKIts'  SklN-^  h)). 

3  One  u  reminded  of  the  Roman  Wat  where  the  Thong  p.i>9es 
between  the  creal  and  the  teoond  toe  and  ii  fastened  to  another, 
the  /ich/b. 

>  K<pecially  carious  an  the  swathes  and  bandages  ccverinic 
the  fool  of  Manluk-nadln.ahs  (of.  til..  2,  fig.  43),  At  the  present 
day  Ihe  >hepherd«  of  Palestine  wear  rough  umple  shoes  (cp 
CiHuler,  TfHlam-i,  2ui)with  leather  rainn  coverine  the  calf 
of  ihe  leg,  on  account  of  the  Tock«  aiuj  thorns  among  which  they 
dimb.  The  mifi^lk  (n^llto,  iS.17»,  'ircavei']  of  Goliath 
nay  have  been  similar ;  see  Greaves. 

-•  Joth.  9  s  affords  the  inleresling  phrue  nWVtK:)  TfOS  tl^S^i 
'shoes,  worn  out,  and  patched.* 

*  miH'al,  ^-12,01.19 IS AV.  RV°>g.'shoes'(sae)ispr()perly 
■  bars '  (RV,  Dr.,  SteuenHwel,  etc.),  cp  nuut'al,  Ht?.  Neb.  1 3, 

4t9i 


n  Is. 


0S(<1  when  R_V»«.  oirers  Ihe  leadine,  'for  • 

by  a  ref^I^'o  Ass.,1  Syr"  i^  Eih.  parall™'"! i  'i^  un^Siwn, 
however,  to  the  old  ejiegelical  tradition,  which,  so  fiir  as  it  pre- 
supposes jiitQ  (or  some  word  like  llX  supports  the  residcring 
■tumuU'  (as  if  riKcOi  see  Vg.,  Pedi.,  Sfm.,  also  Rashi,  Ibn 
Ena,  AV  {'  biille  ■),  one  part  of  which  probably  Hippons  (he 

Jihfvuth.'i^i'WAT  possibly  represents  pr^3  pDn  Jtfrt^.  Vg., 
Pesh.,  Synu,  also  Raihi,  and  Ibn  Ez™  explain  ^rt,  "tumult.! 
AV  ('battle')  favours  the  laiier  view;  RV  the  former.^  Our 
-■-■---    —  '-  perhaps  10  compare  parallel  it — ■-■■ —  -*■-».- 


•n  of  war  cUewh 


■^  4.19 1">1).. 


Cheyne,  who  r^ieds  pjto  allogei 

abiliiies  in  the  le«  of  Is.  Bfij],  pioposes  a  possible  recoDslniction 

There  are  many  references  to  the  shoe  in  the  OT 

,   HBto«w    ''"'  ""*  Hebrew  and  even  the  Greek  text 
«.^>»n.        sometimes  requires  close  preliminary  in- 

^^^  .«,p,i...    (.,w,.»„»„,o,.„». 

(wwwun  mand  toMosestodrawofThisshoes'when 
MUMUoe.  ^„  ^g,j,  ^^^a.  IE1.35,  cp  12..  Josh. 
5ij).  This  supplies  a  trace  of  a  primitive  taboo,  lo  which 
those  who  assisted  at  religious  festivals,  especially  in  the 
sacred  dance  or  procession  (cp  Dance,  §§  a-6).  were 
subject.*  Tunics  and  the  like  were  washed  to  avoid 
this  taboo.  In  Egypt,  too,  we  find  thai  the  priests 
fre<|u«iily  took  off  their  sandals  when  officiating  in  Ihe 
temple.  On  the  other  hand,  a  worshipper  such  as  .^sur- 
nasir-pal  offers  a  libation  still  wearing  them  (I'crrot- 
Chipiei,  ArlsK  Chald..  etc.,  2  fig.  113).  The  Talmud 
Eays(  Ylbimolh.  bh)  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  temple  with  suiff,  shoes,  purse,  or  dirt  on  Ihe  feet.' 
(i)  Next,  we  ha^'e  lo  deal  with  an  obscure  reference 
in  Ps.  608  [.o]  lOSq  [.o].  We  know  from  Ruth  Ij  (see 
below)  that  drawing  off  the  shoe  meant  giving  up  a  legal 


right.      May  ■* 


sting  a 


of  land  was  the  sign  of  taking  possesion 
of  il  ?  Rosenmliller  (see  Delitjsch's  conmientary)  quoles 
an  Abyssinian  custom  of  this  sort ;  Delitisch  and  Baeihgen 
follow  him.  Others  (see  R\™«-)  think  that  Edom  is  here 
represented  as  a  slave  to  whom  the  shoe  is  cast,  that  he 
may  carry  it."  But  this  is  forced  ;  and  the  reference  to 
Moab  as  a  '  washpot '  being  at  least  equally  strange,  it 
nviy  be  nece5s.iry  to  suppose  corruption  of  the  tejit  (see 
Che.  Psalmf'^).  The  idiom  which  the  psalmisl  would 
have  used,  had  he  wished  to  describe  the  AiimiiiiUion 
of  a  conquered  country,  would  have  been  '  upon  Fdom 
will  I  place  my  feet.'  or  the  like  (cp  Josh.  IO14)-  Wilkin- 
son (2j^)  gives  a  picture  of  a  captive  in  the  lining  of 
an  Egyptian  sandal,  depicting  the  humiliating  condition 
considered  suiteil  to  the  enemies  of  the  country, 

(()  In  the  MT  of  Am.  26  and  86  a  ■  pair  of  sandals.' 

would  seem  to  be  proverbial  for  something  of  small 
value.'  But  Ihe  parallel  clause  has  '  for  money ' ;  Q-'^jn 
may  not  be  the  correct  reading. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  siippoiied  by  .  S.  13  3  O  and  F^clus.  40 1<^ 
0  Lai.,  which  agree  in  reprerfniing  Samuel  as  too  honourable 
to  accept  even  IfvoSijiaan  (sandals)  as  a  bribe.    But  no  doubt 


>  On  Ass. 


!e  Del.  .. 


,!.".?■ 


.  i/irs, 


i  Han 


'Isa. 


■road-lealhel' 


Hitzig  s'.:ppoTts  the  renderiDg  'armour'  by  Ihe  Syr.  f^l 

iKd  is  Wj.  elsewhere  ijW  in  Ruth  *  7/:,  and  f^ 

:.  HHd.f^  I  to. 

s  are  riled  bj-  Fcuer.  PaMi. 

of  cenmonial  sacrilWet  ihr 

the  skin  of  the  ' 


:9.K=0'-. 


inDt.Mols..... 

*  See  WRS  Rtl.  Stm.a  453  t  V 
»  Analogies  from  Crete  and  Kha 

filOJ.     Conver^lv    on  the  nrvsio, 

the  skmof  "h 

onalcfiies  arc  quoted  by  Frater,  f.c. 
thatX  Uviilcal  law  i^  silent  on  the 
and  interesting  ^so  is  llie  silence  of 

*  So  Hupf.,  Riehm.     Cp  Mt.Si 


erofihepiiesi'sshoe- 


.iMS 


"t  S^"/'i"{>™ii'^a-rin  iheStalHC  p«u'  (G''jacob,  Alt- 
arai.  ParalhUn,  .j) ;  cp  also  Coldaher,  ZA  -i  396/  (.S^lX 


h,  V_H^'\^»VH^ 


SHOSHANNIM 


UICh=.1. 


id)  We  have  already  alluded  to  Rulh  4;/  (see  i). 
"A  man  pulled  off  (i^^)  his  shoe,'  we  read,  'and  fflve 
it  lo  his  neighbour'  to  indicate  Iransference  of  righU- 
HoffmauD  {/.ATtVSgi)  explains  ihal  the  shoe,  being 
part  of  the  seller's  atlire,  was  passed  on  to  the  buyer  as 
an  atleslation  of  his  right.  Cp  Ruth,  and  for  an 
Aralnan  parallel,  references  in  Trade,  §  Bar  a  (5). 

((■)  Similarly,  in  the  ceremony  for  freemg  the  husband's 
brother  from  Ihe  duty  of  the  levlrate  marriage  (Dt.  2Gv) 


these 


nEV— 


a  Bedouin  di 


Ihehusi 


says: 


I  off'  (WRS  /Cias.  369).     The  n 


loin 
IS  my  ilififtr 


Is  presence.     So,  I 
oiher  himself,  bu 


ibytJ 


dby 


tras  abandoning  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duly.  Note 
Ihe  phrase  in  Ut,  2S  m,  '  the  house  of  the  unsandalled 
one'  (>jp  p'm  n'j).      Cp  FAMILY,  KINSHIP. 

i/)  Sanctis  were  put  on  the  feet  of  the  prodigal  son 
on  his  restoration  to  favour  (Lk.  16.=|.  U  would  seem. 
then,  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  sandals  were  not  worn 
by  the  lowest  class.  The  sandals  of  Ihe  rich  could  no 
doubt  he  sumptuous,  like  those  of  the  ladies  of  E^ypl 
(Wilk.  Aie.  £f.  23j6).      CpCant.7i,  Judith  10.  Ug. 

[Having  considered  a  very  obscure  and  familiar  passage 
of  a   psalm  (6aB[io]|  and  a  not   perfectly  satisfactory 

B.  WfScult  HT  f*™" '"  ^  p""!:!^^ ' '*■ "  '  t*>  ""^  "■"* 

-^^—-^^^     approach  a  sliU  more  sacred  passage 

^^^^^  which  is  repealed  under  slightly  different 
fbrms  in  all  Ihe  four  gospeb.  These  are  the  four  versions 
of  Ihe  Baptisis  words  : — 

Ml.  3ii.  He  Ihat  comelh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  1  am  nol  sufficient  (RV°V')  to  bear. 

Mk.  I7.  There  comelh  after  me  he  thai  is  mightier 
than  1.  llie  lalchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  nol  sufficient 
(R\''°C')  lo  stoop  down  and  unloose. 

Lk.  3 16,  There  comelh  he  that  is  mightier  than  I.  Ihe 
lalchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  nol  sufficient  (RV*^)  10 

Jn.  I17,  He  thai  cometh  after  me — Ihe  latchet  of  whose 
shoe  I  am  nol  worthy  to  unloose. 

The  difficulty  is  twofold.  What  does  'bearing  the 
shoes '  (ril  bioS'/liiaTa  fiofTiaai)  mean  ?  and  how  came 
the  other  traditional  form  of  words  into  existence,  which 
suhstilutes  'unloosing  Ihe  latchet'   for   'bearing  the 

(OB.Web.(:i8;6). 


firal.  The  '  mighty  one '  ihat  '  cometh  '  is  neither  God 
(ls.SSi/,|  nor  the  Messiah;  he  is  a  warrior,  and  we 
do  not  expect  the  prophetic  narrator  to  condescend  to 
mention  his  sandals.  Not  his  sandals  bul  his  weapons 
must  be  referred  10.  and  the  speaker  may  be  expected 
10  say  thai  he  is  not  mighty  enough  himself  to  wear,  or 
to  be.ir,  the  warrior's  armour ;  iroS-^ftara  must  have 
displaced  a  word  meaning  armour,  and  txiuit  must 
mean,  not  ifi«  Cworlhy'),  but  'strong  enough.'  A 
probable  remedy  at  once  suggests  itself.  The  passage 
may  have  been  UTillen  in  Hebrew,  and  d"^!').  '  shoes,' 
have  been  misread  for  O'Sj,'  'weapons.'  Read  Tp»i 
vVj  n(!lrp  -wbg.  -whoseweaponslam  100  punylo  bear.' 
The  passage  is  now  siuwly  worihier  of  the  second  Elijah, 
who  did  in  fact  both  carry  and  wield  the  sword  of  ihe 
Mighty  One t.  k.  c]  1.  a.— s.  a.  c— t,  k.  c. 

8E0HA1E  (Dntr.  §  71;  ic[c]oa«  [BA],  lec- 
CAM  [L]).  a  Levile.  b.  Merari  (i  Ch.24i7}+.  The 
name  is  of  inieresi,  having  possibly  come  by  trans- 
position of  letters  from  ,i^,  ■  Moses.'     Cp  Moses,  J  2. 


{■Ve':  CWMHP  [B].  pr  wc  [A)i 
CEMMHp  [L];  the  name  appears  as  IQ^.  ShEMER 
[j.v.]  in  I  Ch.  7m).  father  of  Jehozabad,  1  (a  K.  12«). 
In  a  Ch.  24a6  ihe  form  is  nnop,  Shimrith  (ffo/ioiuiS 
[B];  EFofuipiO  [A] :  ira^paiiw^  [L]). 

3.  (TDir',  -eV ;  atiijip.  o*wii?P  [B],  aufi^p  [AL]),  a 
name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asheh  [f.v..  g  4,  ii.].  i  Ch. 
73=.       Int/.siSHAMER.   RVSHEMliR[?.t.,  3]  (iDg). 

3  S.  10  i6-ia 


>,  Holun 


'c,  ihiu 


»iidal>  1 


There  wnu.  honxr,  lo  be  na  i 
ch«e  (not  ai  nwumers)  to  wbLIe  buefoot  had  iheir  undali 
cxmed  afler  ihem  than  for  the  curving  of  A  washp«  behind  a 
king  when  be  Iravelled  (we  above),  (t)  The  change  from  fia<r- 
Tw<u  ID  Av<nu  1!  iKi^bed  by  N«lle  (/•*//.  Saira,  ii)  uid 
Chajes  (.l/ar^mrin/i'ni,  ;>Io  Ihe  frcedoni  of  ■  tniHlatoT.    Ber- 

Semitic  "^  VhTch,  "ib^nh   heitifl'mtf^— °-~' '-"  ""^ 

rendered  in  two  dll^Rnl  wa>-t.    H^  thrr 

eicusaWy,  misundei 

We  must  look  more  deeply  inio  Ihe  leil  of  the  Baptist's 
sermon  as  given  in  Mt.  It  is  largely  composed  of 
phrases  which  occur  or  might  occur  in  Ihe  OT,  and 
w,  II 11  are  parallelislic.  The  latter  consideration  is  of 
special  importance.  '  He  thai  comelh  after  me  is 
mighiier  than  I'  is  not  suitably  followed  by  ihe  words 

■  HMvj  ralcm  D>W  in  E«lu9.  bul  not  in  Sun.  This 
funhet  Jtep,  however,  if  dearly  necesMry  (Cbe).  Cowley 
--'  "-  ■-     -{cpL*'-    '■--"-•--•—-'-■---''-I       '- 


SHOFBAH.    SeeATROTH' 

SEOSHAHinH;  SHOSHAmnH-EDTTrH ;  SHtl- 

SHAH-EDDTH.     VVOtt     (D'lEir^B;      O'jp^tt 

nnj?;  nnp  JtWtt'^ff ) ;  phmses  found  in  the  respective 

headings  of  Pss.  45  69  80  and  60  in  AV  ;    KV    for 

■upon'    gives    'set    to'    and    in    mg.    renders    'lilies,' 

'lilies,   a  lestimony,'  and   'the  lily  of  testimony.'     .As 

.    in   the  case  of  other  enigmatical  elements  of  psnlm- 

;    headings,   Shoshannim  and  Shoshannim  (or  Shushan) 

j    Edmh  are  often  taken  lo  be  the  catchwords  of  a  song, 

10  Ihe  air  of  which  the  psalm  which  followed  was  to  be 

sung   (so  already   Ibn  Eira).'     The  'leslimony'  (r.^., 

Ihe  law?)  might  be  compared    lo  lilies.      Others  {t.f.. 

Thrupp)  think  of  a  musical  inslrument  in  Ihe  shape  of 

a   lily,    or  (Rashi.   strangely)   with    six   strings,    white 

others  (Grati;    Haupt  in  '  Pss.'  SBOT.  Eng.,  p.  183) 

render  the  phrase  '  with  Susian  instruments, '  comparing 


(?)    i 


Ihe 


gin.'     l'b]s,hnw 


II  Theniu 


(AV;tf  ■! 
rL(!hr<A'( 


MTof 


{KC/f  •  Sa 


)e  see  Cokliiher,  Aihandl.  t.  Arai. 


o  Ps.  46.      That  t 
Susians  are  called  Susanchiies (?)  in  Eira  49.  may  not 
be  decisive  against  this  view.     Bul  why  should  Susian 

similar  hypothesis  with  regard  lo  Gitlith  is  rejected  else- 
where (Gittith)  as  untenable,  and  our  experience  both 
wiih  Gitlith  and  with  other  strange  words  in  psalm- 
beadings  leads  us  to  suspect  textual  error,  r  and  ri  w  ere 
easily  confounded  in  pronunciation,  and  letters  were 
often  transposed  by  the  Scribes,  [pip.  d'WTT  may  be 
regarded  as  corruptions  of  jEii,  D'lpa,  '  Cushnn,' 
'  Cushanites  '  (cp  Sheminith).  Eduth  must  also  be 
a  corruption.  Possibly  nny  has  sprung  oul  of  prm-Sp, 
'upon  (?)  Jedulhun.'  On  Jedulhun,  see  PSALMS,  g  36 
t'oj 

off  from  whu  follows  by  the  nccent  Athtial;. 


biGoogle 


SHOULDER 


SHOULDER    The  h 


■thigii'(Pie').    Cp 

SHOVEL.    The  >vords  are  :— 

'■  T,-  f^  (V^f.  to  sweep  together),  ooly  in  plur. 
D'jr.  uiensils  for  cleaning  the  altar  (see  Altar,  §  9  : 
CiXiKiNC  8  4).  Ex.273  38j  Nu.  4.4  [all  P],  also  t  K. 
7404i  a  K.2flM3Ch.4iii6Jor.  62i8+, 

3'  in',  jiithid,  usually  'pin,'  eapeciaJly  'leal  pio' 
{«ee  Tkst):  in  Dl.2Si}  RV"W-  for  'paddle'  of  EV; 
plainly,  from  Ihe  conleil,  an  implemem  suilable  for 
digging  wiih. 

3.  nir>,  rrfia/A,  Is.Ws4(,    See  ACBICULTURE,  1 9, 

SHIUNE.  I.  The  rendering  suggested  by  R\™«-  in 
Ani.  5i6  for  }V3.     See  CmuN. 

1.  (;S«\.a  [KV.  (Hu^Xfl.  AV]  in  i  Mace.  1,7  (in 
plur.)  is  rendered  in  RV  'shrines  for  idols,'  in  AV 
'  chapels  for  idols ' ;  cp  aMaccllj  (,\V  -chapels.' 
RV  'sacred  places');  1  Nfacc.  lOBj  (idols'  temple),  Bel 
10  Ctemple").     See  Temple.  %  \. 

3.   >'U>C<AtUl»I,>.      S«UlAKA,i3. 

SHRUBS  (D'nV)'  '^«"-  ^'  'i-     See  Bush,  3. 

BHUA  (11\V).  a  Canaaniie  (or  Keniuile?),  Gen.  38 
,„  (AV  Seil'ah  [iii.]).  whence  Bath-shua  (q.v.\.  a 
Canaanitc  (or  Kcoiuite?)  woman,  i  Ch,  23;  see 
Jt;j>Ai.,  §3.        _ 

8HITA  (KMi?),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  ASHEB 
(f.i'..  g  4  ii-  no<i  note— iwrh.  =Shual?  cp  »•«),  i  Ch. 
73>t(cwXft[BA).  cOtAlLJ). 

SHUAE  (ntC^  :  cdiYe).  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  25.  .  Ch.  1 3.  :  CW6  1;B].  cot€  [L]).  Very 
possihly  the  ongninl  text  had  Cig,  '  Cush'  (cp  Jokshan. 
in  the  same  pusa^e,  from  Cushan,  and  see  Hl'sham). 
Upon  the  common  theory,  however.  Stiuah  is  identiBed 
with  the  Sflhu  of  the  jVssyrians  (temp.  Asur-nasit-pal, 
aboul  860  B.C.),  Ihe  name  of  a  land  si[u,iied  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  mouihs 
of  the  Belli)  and  yabor  (Del.  Par.  397/,  Schr.  KCF 
14a/.),  perhaps  represented  by  the  iroinj  of  IHol.v.  ISj 
(Di.  on  Gen.  U.).  Kriodr.  Delilisch.  Dillmann,  and 
Cheyne  {Job  and  Sal.  15)  connect  with  the  ethnic 
SlIUHiTic  (■ni^.  It  ffai;x[a]lur,  aviji^t^rtp,  a^)  applied 
to  Job^s  friend  BlLnAD,  in  Job2,i  (and  else- 
where). But  when  the  old  story  of  Job,  which 
came  down  in  a  very  fragmentary  form  la  post- 
eiilic  times  (see  Job,  Book  uf.  g  4)  was  recast,  so 
as  10  form  a  setting  for  a  iheoreiic  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  sullering  righteous,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Hebrew  artist  or  poet  brought  one  of  the  wise  men 
(Job's  friends)  fiT>ra  a  eounlry  which  had  no  reputation 
for  'wisdom.'  Besides,  'Bildad'  reminds  us  forcibly 
of  Bedad  (;■=  Birdadda),  an  Edomiie  name  (Gen. 
3S  3s  :  see  Bedad).  Now  it  so  happens  thai  in  i  K.  4  31 
(5  11].  we  hear  of  certain  wise  men.  not  Israelites,  who 
were  famous  in  Hebrew  legend  (see  HeMAN).  TTieexacl 
rcadingof  their  names  is  uncertain.  Possibly  Darda'  in 
'  Calcol  and  Dnrda '  (jrrrn  VaSal  is  a  corruption  of  -nSi 
If  sa.  Biliiad's  description  ought  lo  be  '  Ihe  Jerah- 
meelite'  (son  of  Mahal  =  son  of  /erahmeel).  Biii 
■Cush'  and  'Jerahmeel'  are  practic.illy  equivalent. 
'Sbuhi'  m.iy  easily  have  come  by  transposition  from 
^ushi^Cushi  (cp  Sxuham).  Otherwise  we  might 
perhajjs  venture    lo    read    'the   Zarhite'    (tt-j^).      Cp 

BHUAH  (nrwy)  .  Ch.  4 II.  AV,  RV  Shuhah. 
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8HULAMMITE,  THE 
8HUAH(Mr).  Gen.  3Si»,  RVShl:a(L). 

SHUAL.    1.  (W  pK;  [THNorT.rHN]ccor&A, 

[BL,  missing  In  A]),  '  Land  of  Shual '  is  the  name  of  the 
district  in.  or  near,  which  Ophrah  lay  (1  S,  I3i7t). 
Its  resemblance  to  HazAr-Shual  [?.;>.]  and  to  Siiaa- 
LiM  [j.t.]  is  remarkable.  Cp  AsHEH,  %  4  note,  also 
JQR  n,.o.  a.  fy^V:  COY^*  [B].  cor&A  [A].  -N 
[LI),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asmer  yq.v..  %  4,  ii.), 
I  Ch-  7  i6+. 


iht  : 


pofna 


i«(*-t.. 


..<  (j-p.) 


SHUBAEL  (Ttt^^tr  ;  <xx  origin  of  name,  see  below : 
COyBahA  [BA],  -(hX  [L]).  A  Levitical  name  given  lo 
a  descendant  of  Amram  b.  Kohath  b,  Levi  (i  Ch.  24i», 
iw^,  [B]K  also  under  the  form  Shebvel  to  Ihe  chief  of 
the  sons  o[  Geishom  b.  Moses  (i  Ch.'23ie,  ^W3ir). 
•ruler  over  the  treasuries '( i  Ch.  26 14.  S»ta^.  (anjX  [B], 
ffttf^iijX  [L]).  Tg.  Chron.  identifies  Sliebuel  vrith 
Jonathan  \_q.v.\  b.  fiershon  b.  Moses  (Judg.  I830). 
Shehuel  also  appears  as  a  son  of  Hcman,  [  Ch.  25* 
(irovfJajjX  [L]):  but  v.  »  returns  10  the  original  Jibael  (cp 
2a  ,6). 

In  (he  perioil  of  th<  ChnniclEr  Skulnc]  may  perhaps  have 
been  derived  froai  V^^,  '  to  rclum,'  and  ^K,  '  God '  (cp  Names, 
•I  Ji,  79,  ii.).     Bui  Ihe  name  i>  prohnbly  very  old,  Bnd  may  b» 

ally  Clakbiie,  uhich  aflervnuds  bei-ame  meTDeU  in  Jud^tfor 
puilleli,  »e  Gekshom,  Heman,  Kobah).  The  fuTlh^r  puai. 
bilily  must  be  idmilled  Ihai  Snw>,  SbemOil  (Samuel)  \i.  only 
a  modilicalian  of  Sfn^I',  Sbebue1,'and  IheRfare  of  Sholal 
(cp   Ja^tmw.   JBL   IBiu    [ifon]).       In    1    S.  1 1    Sanutl't 

Shebuel  i<  fbllowtd  tn'Jerimaihi^'jeiahmeel^and  in  Kz.iihe 

BHUHAH  (nrjft?).  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Ch.  4ii ; 
AVShUah.  cOYaH-].  ™a[Vg.])i  «■*  and  Pesh.  omit 
his  name  and  give  after  Chelub  'father  of  Achsah.'  a 
reading  which  Beniinger  \KHC\  favouij.  But  Shuhah 
may  be  ideulical  with  Hushah  (H^^n),  v.  4 — i.i., 
Cushah. 

8HUHA1I  (Dnit? ;  c*m[€].  [Bt],  c4m€iAh  [A]. 
c&MG  [L]).  and  the  family  of  the  SbnbMiiitei(>Dn4B'ri. 
Ahmoc  o  C4«(e]i  [BAF],  i.  o  CAM6  (I-i.  i.  o 
CAMCiiHI  [A  in  !■.  <6])  exhaust  the  list  of  '  Ihe  sons  of 
Dan  after  their  families"  in  Nu.  2641/ =Gen.  46  13. 
HUSHIM— f.e..  Cushim  (Che.);  cp  Micah,  2,  on  a 
theory  of  Daniles  in  the  Negeb.      See  also  DAN,  g  9. 

BHUHITE  CmP).  Job  2 .1.     See  Shuah, 

SHULAHHITE.  THE  (n^Q^B'rt).  <  '.>  the  n-oman 

ofShuIem,'  the  desiEnation  of  ihe  liride  in  Cant.  8ij 
[7 1].  The  true  form,  however,  is  probably  mojir?.  '  the 
Shunammite,"  which  should  possibly  be  restored  for 
311  W  in  6i!>.  and  for  o'lup  in  7?  (sec  Canticles. 
3  16:  JQR.  Oct.  1899.  p,  133).  Perhaps  Shulem 
wns  an  allernalive  form  for  '  Shunem ' ;  cp  Bethel  = 
mod.  Beiiin,  Jeireel  =  mod.  Zerln.  and  see  Kampff- 
meyer,  ZDPVlhit.  also  the  slalement  of  F.us.  and 
Jer.  (SHtJNI'^M).  Whether  Ihe  poet  is  speaking  directly 
of  the  historical  Shunammite  damsel  who  was  David's 
'companion.'  or  simply  means  to  complimenl  any 
and  every  Jewish  woman  at  whose  wedding  festivities 
Caniicles  may  be  used,  is  disputed.  The  latter  view 
(Buii(le's)  seems  the  more  proliatile  (see  Canticles, 
%  6).  The  Shunammite  w.-is  Ihe  lype  of  a  fair  woman 
(i  K,l3:  cp  Cam.  18  69).  Budde  does  not,  how- 
ever, completely  eipUin  why  this  (ype  was  selected. 
Possihly  (though  this  is  no  part  of  Budde  s  theory)  a 
trudilion   known    to    the    poet    slated    that   Solomon 


1  Apart  from  Ihe  at 
(Geti");  cpCook,..^i 


and  rc-V.  • 


«  TC^hv  Blight  b 
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BMoally  took  the  Shulammile  for  his  wife.  In  [ 
case,  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  for  '  Nnam 
the  AmiaonilesE '  {p-^fn,  i  K.II1131)  wc  should  re 
■  Naamah  the  Shunam mile '  (rra)*^)-  'AWdiag'  (i 
Ijis  2.7«/).  like  Abital,  is 'no  real  name.  t 
SULOXON,  §  I,  near  end,  and  article  ia  /QS,  refen 

Bs  Rsdines  in  <rn>HU«nt  [B],  innA^uni  [HA,  amt  m 
ciliave,),  \b.,  ll.,  l»oOnomMlLta(O^I«66«M*iXProca 
Theodorei.  favour  oijo*«h'"»  I  Pbilo  of  CarpMia,  «ranK« 
«4»AAdi#4nT.  The  older  and  more  DriginoJ  3  rudme  11  thai 
B  <RKdcl,  Die  AtalrgMmt  dii  Ushmiin/ti,  lEw.  pp.  loj. 


Aq.i, 


;  bynL  t^t  Jo-j<uX#i>ii*i^, 


8HDHATHITE  01104^),  iCli.2s3-     See  Shobai. 
BHOKAIDDTE    (D'SJl^,    iK.  1315    2.7   2  K. 

4i.js;     JTSif-,    iK.  2=1/    aK.  436)-      A   gentilic 
(fern. }.  applied  to  Abisbag  and  to  the  hosieu  of  Elisha. 
both  women  of  ShuhEM  [?.f.]. 
Cp  Shulahhite,  and,'  for  Em.  and  Jer.  m 


(ty«?,  in  Josh.  COYNAN  [B].  -M  [AJ. 
CynhmILJ);  in  I  S.  cioman  [BL],  rwN«>MAN  [A]; 
in  a  K.  cOr-wftN  [B],  cwman  [B'"»  L].  ciwn&m 
[A•'^],Ctt.J«AM[A^:  onEus.  and  Jer,  see  below).  i.A 
place  in  licacbar,  fmnped  with  Jeireel  and  Ch^ulloth 
(Josh,  19  iB).  and  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  lists  among 
the  places  in  Palestine  which  submitted  to  Thounes  111. 
and  Shoshenk  (*/>«  5tt;  As.  a.  Eur.  170).  Shunem 
must  be  the  mod.  Silim,  which  is  a  small  village. 
with  beautiful  fruit-  and  flower-gardens,  well  situated  on 
the  SW.  slope  of  the  Nebl  Dahl  (Little  HermonJ,  and 
loulung  over  the  whole  plain  as  far  as  Carmel.  Two 
natives  of  Shunem  are  spedally  mentioned — viz., 
.Abishag.  David's  'companion'  (i  K.  1 3  2iTit/)i 
anil  the  '  great  woman '  who  entertained  Elisha  (3  K. 
ii^.y.  many  add.  as  a  third,  the  'Shulammile'  of 
Canticles.  We  also  learn  from  i  S.  28  4  that  the 
'  Philistines,'  in  the  time  of  Saul,  pitched  their  tents 
in  Shunem,  over  against  the  Israelites  on  Gilboa  (i  5. 
2S4I.  {On  Elisha's  miracle  at  Shunem  and  its  N'T 
paraUel.  see  NaiN.) 

3.  II  we  may  hold  that  the  Scene  of  Saul's  last  struggle 
with  the  Philistines,  and  also  that  of  Elisha's  prophetic 
ministry,  have  been  mistaken  \rj  the  editor  or  wlitors 
who  brought  the  texts  of  1  S.  2S  and  3  K.  4  into  their 
present  form,  there  was  a  second  Shunem  In  the  Negeb. 
This  is.  of  course,  not  a  more  istHated  theory,  but  a 
part  of  a  gener^  theory  that  much  of  the  OT  has  been 
recast,  on  the  basis  of  a  partly 


E  of  tl 


r.  g  5/  . 


ncieot  Israel.  Oti  this  1 
lem,  seeSAi;L,gg4i^;  Pho- 
'  is  probably  the  place  called 
'  i>ein-snan  in  i  a.  ;>i  lo — that  is  to  say,  perhaps  the 
Bor-ashan  of  i  S.  30  j3  (see  AshAn),  and  'ML  Carmel' 
to  which  the  'great  woman'  rode,  and  where  Elisha 
dwelt.  wa»  Mt.  Jerahmeel,  If  so,  ii  bworaes  very  pos- 
sible that  Abishag  '  the  Shunammite'  was  a  native  of  the 
Shunem  in  the  Negeb  \  indeed,  David's  clc6C  connection 
with  tbe  N^eb  makes  this  in  itself  highly  probable. 

ii  a  Timatkable  Ihu  Em.  (OSi»iil.,  s.v.  nvOwi)  and  Tcr. 
((>.VlSJlJ,  LV.  SuMtmi,  who  My  that  the   Issarharile  localitT 

Shiinein  of  Elishi'i  hoqoo.  Thii  th^  rcrcr  to  scpmaifly  an 
<!».«.  .^AU^Iflj-Sr.H  IM  u),  and  Uenllft'  with  the  OMVVi  01 
-^'anim  of  ibcir  own  day,  'a  village  wjlhm  tu  border  of  Schu4e 
in  tbe  ngioo  of  Actabancne.'  T.  K.  c. 

SHDHI  ('Mf? ;  c&tNic,  coyni  [A],  cayneic  [^]. 
COYNEi  [B].  COYNi  (FT.  CATNCIC.  CWYNi  [L]),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Gen.  4S  16  Nu.  26  15).  a  corruption 
either  of  Sharonite  (Gad.  S  13)  or  of  Shunammite  (Gad 
having  licen  originally  setded  in  the  land  of  Sihon  [from 
Cushan],  or  of  the  Negeb,  where  there  appears  to  have 
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SHUB 

been  a  Shunem).'  The  patronymic  is  Sbonite,  Na 
26  ij  ('nrn.  <r«*[<>  [BAF],  <r«ur..  [L]).         T.  K.  C. 

SHDPHAK,  RV  Sbephapbuu  (^.i.),  whence  tlie 
gentilic  SbuphAinlta  Cp^C).  Num.  2639.  Cp 
Shi;ppim.  also  Shai'ham  and  SKiiiJ'HAU,  originally 
names  belonging  10  the  Nogcli,  vihence  Iterijamin  also 
may  be  held  to  have  come  (Che, ). 

8HUFP«  (a-SP.  g  75).  1.  A  son  of  Benjamin  :  = 
1  Ch.  7  II  i(t  (ffOir0*iii.  imfufitir  [Ii],  aa^i/i.  aeit>^i.ii. 
[A],  tro^av,  ffo^  {L]).  The  preferable  form  is  prob- 
ably Shcph  AMI?,  f,). 

a.  According  to  i  Ch.2(li(i  MT,  the  westward  lot 
fell  'to  Shuppim  and  Hosab '  (sec  HisAn]  when  the 
courses  of  the  doorkeepers  were  arranged  in  David's 
lime  ((fi  tf&rfpor  [B,  as  though  0*^],  cil  S.  toii 
Ttpotipoit  [L.  ai  if  it  raid  q-bo).  t^  (rt^iift  (A]). 
The  name  is  probably  a  mere  error  ansiri);  from 
of  the  lait  two  syllables  of  the  preceding 


*(m 


'the  It 
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SHUB  ("WE'  :  COYP  ;  but  in  I  S.]6j  iCCOYP  l^l 
coyA  [L]  ;  1 S.  a/B  [peAiM]  yoYp  TCTeixiCMENiON 
[B].— COYP  -  ■  ■  TCT-  [A].  recCOYP  [L];  Cien.aSiS 
coynA  [A]),  generally  supposed  to  be  a  lotality  on 
the  NE.  border  of  Egypt  (iS.157  27s  Gen.  18 j  20 1 
25  iB);  adjoining  it  was  the  '  wilden.oss  of  Shur'  (Ei. 
IGaj).  ]f.  however,  we  examine  these  passages  and  their 
contents  historically,  we  sooti  see  that  Egypt  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  referred  to ;  the  scene  of  all  the  narta- 
lives  in  question  is  the  Jerahmeel ite  Negeb  (see  NKCEb). 
C-nD  should  therefore  be  vocalised  Miarim  (=ihc  N. 
Arabian  Mu^)  not  Mizraim  (see  Mizraiw.  %  a/),  atid 

and  I  S.  IS;  &^)  is  a  region  south  of  Palestine  and 
adjoining  Misrim  or  Musri. 

The  passages  are — (1)  Gen.  IS?  ;  Hagar  is  found  '  bj 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  ShQr  '  (i.e. ,  between  Kadesh 
and  Bered  [on  tbe  phrase  in  16  h  see  f^"/.  Hii.\).  [a) 
20 1 ;  Abraham  dwelt  '  between  Kadesh  and  ShOr  '  (see 
Gkbak).  (3)  25 18;  tbe  Ishmaclitcs  d»-elt  'from 
Havilab  [=Jerahmeel]  as  far  as  .ShGr  thai  is  in  front  of 
Misrim.  [to  the'entianoc  of  Asshur].'  {4)  Ex.  15»  ; 
after  leaving  tbe  yarn  i6ph  [RiiD  Sea],  the  Israelites 
'went  out  into  the  desert  of  ShQr,'  after  which  tbey 
came  to  Marah  and  Elim  [together  =Jerabineel  ;  cp 
REi'Himu}.  (5}  I  S.  I&7;  the  Amak-kite  country 
'  from  Havilah  (rather  Jerahmeel]  to  Ihe  entrance  of 
Shur  that  is  in  front  of  'Misrim.'  (6)  27  8;  the 
Amalekites  whom  Saul  defeated,  and  Ibe  other  peoples 
nnmed.  inhatnted  'the  land  which  is  from  Jerahmeel 
(d'jijb  comes  from  ^Honro.  and  corresponds  to  nii'ino  in 
the  II .  fleiL  25i8)  to  the  entrance  of  Shur.'  To  these 
may  be  added  two  phraseologically  similar  passages, 
though  the  name  given  is  not  Shiu-.  but  in  one  cise 
Asshur  and  in  the  other  Shihor,  vie,  (7)  Gen.2H; 
Hidddicl  {i.e.,  the  wady  Jerahmeel)  which  'goes  in 
front  of  Asshiur' ;  and  (8)  Josh.  13] ;  the  terniury  of 
Ihe  Gi'Shuriles,  etc. ,  '  from  Shihor  |  =  Asbhur)  which  is 
in  front  of  Misrim  as  far  as  the  border  of  Ekron  (rather 
'Jerahmeel')  northward.'  See  PARAlitss,  gs  ;  Suihob. 

Thus,  to  the  equivalent  forms  AsshOr,  Ashhur,  and 
GCshur,  we  may  now  add  a  fourth  'ShOr.'  "The  view 
based  upon  ©"*  of  i  S.  27  8,  held  formerly  by  Well- 
hausen  (  TBS  97)  and  still  assented  to  by  H,  P.  Smith 
[Sam.  133),  that  ShQr  origin.iUy  meant  the  wall  (or 
line  of  fortresses)  which  extended  from  Pelusium  through  - 
Migdol  lo  Hero,  and  protected  Egypt  against  the 
Arabians  (cp  Brugsch.  Gtsci.  Aeg.  119,  195  ;  Die  Bibl. 
Sifhm  Jahrr.  89].  must  apparently  be  abandoned.  [No 
such  line  of  fortifications  is  known.     W.  M,  Miiller 
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(cp  Aiifn.  I02,  134)  thought  of  a  compariBOn  of  Shur 
«ilh  the  great  Egyptian  frontier-cUy  and  fortress,  Ja- 
m  (proDotmce  about  ZorP),  S.  of  Pdusium,  pnrt  of 
which  that  city  held  in  earlier  titne.  Photielic  diffi- 
culties would  of  course  still  remain.]  Cp  Winckler, 
Mufri.  2  {Afrc.  1898,  4)  p.  6/  T.  K.  c. 

SHITSBAl}  (i^lr,  coyc&[n]),  al»-ays  (except  in 
Eslh.  3tsi  where  p^E'  yvn.  cp  «'s  constant  i^  rika) 
with  the  addition  of  "the  palace,'  or  rather  [RV^w]  ■  the 
castle'  (HTari;  see  BDB.  io8a),  in  thetimeof  Daniel's 
Btflshazzar,  capital  of  the  province  of  Elam  {f^v.  and 
cp  Pbbsia,  gia);  in  that  of  Nehemiah's  Ariaierxes 
and  of  Esther's  Ahasuerus,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Dan.  3i  Neh.  1  i  Eslh.  1 1  s  3is,  twice).  The 
,    .     . ,  identification  with  Susa,  which  in  the  Ass. 

iSu!^  inscriptions  is  repeatedly  referred  W.  as 
Suian  (  =  the  Suiin  or  SuSun  of  the 
Su^an  inscriptions),  is  obviously  agreeible  to  the  in- 
tention of.  at  any  rate,  the  last  redactor  of  Dan..  Neh., 
and  Eslh. ;  whether  the  reading  '  Shushan '  was  that  of 
the  original  narratives,  remains  10  be  considered. 
Where  the  ancient  Susa  was  situated,  and  what  it  was 
like  in  the  glorious  period  which  begins  with  its  second 
foundation  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  we  now  know  more 
fully  than  was  once  possible,  owing  to  the  e^iplorations 
of  Loftus  and  .M.  Dieulafoy.  though  ancient  tradition 
had  told  of  the  magnificent  walls  and  of  the  hoards  of 
gold  found  in  the  treasury  by  the  victorious  Aleitander. 
Of  the  first  Susa  with  iu  palace  {Rogers,  f/isl.  Bat. 
All.  Iw)  and  its  zlkkurmt  (see  B.ahvlonia,  g  16)  of 
alabaster,  which  was  destroyed  by  .A5ur-bani-pal  {/l'B 
2»5),  we  have  no  mention,  primary  or  secondary,  in 
the  OT,  though  the  Susanchites  in  Ezra  49,  whom 
'the  great  and  noble  Osnappar  (7)  brought  over'  (to 
Samaria)  are  generally  thought,  incorrectly  perhaps 
but  with  no  slight  plausibility,  to  have  come  from  the 
district  of  Shushan.  The  situation  of  Susa.  indeed,  was 
so  suitable  for  a  large  city  that  a  revival  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  might  have  been  with  some  confidence  pre- 

■  It  'is  at  a  distance  of  15  m.  in  a  SW.  direction  from 
Dizful  that  the  prodigious  mounds  of  Shush,  or  Susa, 

Shaur  (originally  Shapur).  which  rises  at  no  great  dis- 
lance  to  the  north  and  flows  in  a  deep,  nairow  bed 
below  the  Tomb  of  Daniel,  and  between  the  brger 
rivers  Ab-i-Dii  (Eulieus).  6}  m.  distant  on  the  E., 
and  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspos).  ij  m.  distant  on  the 
W.  The  Choaspes  divided  the  populous  quarter  of 
the  ancient  city  from  the  citadel  and  palace.  Ilie 
entire  circumference  of  the  mounds  is  from  6  to  7  m. 
They  consist  of  three  levels  :   the  lowest  conceals  the 

rectangular  platform  3}  m,  round  and  72  ft.  high,  was 
the  fortified  tnceinle  that  contained  the  palace :  the 
uppermost,  120  (I.  in  height,  iioo  yds.  round  the  base, 
and  S50  yds.  round  the  summit,  was  the  citadel,  and  is 
stitl  known  as  Ka!eh-i-Shiish.''  So  strong  was  this 
citadel  (ihe  litiairtw  of  Slrabo  xv.Si;  cp  Herod.  654) 
that  it  successfully  withstood  Molon  in  bis  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb,  5  48).  The  original 
palace,  however,  was  destined  to  a  somewhat  short 
existence ;  it  was  destroyed  b>'  fire  in  the  time  of 
Artaieries  Longimanus.  Artanerxes  Mnemon  restored 
it.  According  to  Xenophon  iCyrop.  viiL  S  11)  Susa  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  rest  of 
the  year  being  spent  by  them  at  Babylon  and  Ecbatana. 
Susa  was  still  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Sassanians.  It 
was  raied  to  the  ground  after  a  revolt,  but  rebuilt  by 
Shapar  II. ,  under  the  title  Iranshahr  Shapur.  The  forii- 
ficalions  were  dismantled  at  the  Moslem  conquest,  but  the 
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SHUSHAN 

site  was  still  inhabited  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  seal 
of  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Khuiisian. 

If  M.  Diculafoy  in.-\y  be  followed,  the  eicavaiions 
which  he  brought  to  so  successful  a  close  at  Susa  are  of 
high  importance  for  the  study  of  the  book  of  Esther. 
Among  other  matters,  he  refers  to  the  bitkan  (EV 
'  palace ')  mentioned  twice,  once  as  the  place  in  the  court 
of  the  garden  of  which  a  feast  was  made  by  the  king 
for  all  the  people  of  'Shushan  the  castle"  (Esth.  1  j). 
and  again  in  connection  with  the  'honquet  of  wine' 
at  which  occurred  the  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Ihe 
■wicked  Haman'  (T?/).  The  word  (p-a)  occurs  no- 
where else,  and  all  that  scholars  can  say  is  that  it  is  a 
new  formation  from  n-^.  M.  Dieulafoy,  howncr,  thinks 
that  when  for  two  years  one  has  interrogated  the  soul 
of  the  Memnonium,  it  is  impossible  not  10  recognise  in 
the  '  Bithan  '  of  the  OT  the  Susian  apadSna.' 

■Atone  of  all  ihc  pulact  buildings,  Ihe  tnbemacic  ccii»«Tateit 
to  thfl  dmniKdkinit  could  imdough<  la  H«  in  ihc  miiUi  of  a 


wreniHitlvu 


wtval  for  Ihe  9 


by  grove*  imme- 
._....  F  the  MMit,  it 
stibule,  EipablE  ai  holding  Ibe 


That  this  is  satisfactory  w 


.  little  below  IhE  gi 


%atfti  of  Ahusuerus  \  like  the  bUhin,  it  .... 

paved  oilh  coloured  niarhles.    LaHly,  like  the  iMf^Cn.  it  plaj'ed 

rwinbled  a  Gmnemple  '.  Ihe  king  occupiecf  the  place  of  ihe 

and  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  pyltuL    On  ihi<  side  a  colosal 

vasi  parade ;  00  Ihe  other,  radiant  wiih  its  crown  of  enaniel», 
buried  in  the  ColLaKe  of  a  hanging  garden,  was  the   apadana, 

innot  bring  ourselves  la 
Che  13TM  {apfadao)  ai 
Dan.  ll4s(EV 'his  palace'),  for,  in  spiteof  the  tendency  of 
scholars  to  identify  this  word  with  Ihe  Old  Pers.  apad&na, 
we  feel  the  strong  probability  that  this  word  is  corrupt 
(see  Palace,  §  i  [9]).  But  is  it  likely  that  Ihe  narrator 
in  Esther  should  have  known  the  Persian  architecture 
so  accurately  when  (see  Bitheh,  %  i)  the  book  is  in 
other  respects  so  full  of  patent  improbabilities  ?  A  little 
experience  of  the  ways  of  the  scribes  shows  a  better  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  [n-a.  That  it  is  a  parallel 
formation  to  n'3.  is  a  purely  arbitrary  Ihcory.  Much 
more  probably  jn-a  is  a  corruption  of  •ycA.  It  was  an 
orch.ird  (nil)  of  [»stachio  nut-trees  that  was  meant  (cp 
the  ■  garden  of  nuts  '  [iSiji  nil]  in  Cam.  611). 

The  improbabilities  of  the  story  of  Esther  would 
_  «_„_*  become  less  striking,  if  we  could  recon- 
■^tZ^r^Z^  s*™!^'  the  original  story,  which  the 
wiiUr-i  thaory.  ^i,„  (according  to  a  ihiry  for  which 
there  seem  to  be  analogies  elsewhere  in  the  01"l  has 
convened  as  well  as  he  could  into  a  story  of  the  Jews 
under  Persian  rule,  whereas  originally  the  story  had 
reference  to  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  (it  may  be 
held)  in  captivity  under  the  N.  Arabian  Jerahmeeliles. 
The  present  writer  sees  reason  to  think  that  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  even  Nehemiah  (besides  Judith  and 
Tobil)  have  passed  through  a  similar  process.  Into 
Ihe  detaib  of  this  we  cannot  enter  here  (see  Crii.  Bib. ). 
We  may,  however,  point  out  (1)  dial  'Shushan  habbinh' 

thai  Tiyian  dS'KI  may  l«  an  ediior'l  recast  of  I^leen-1'J  071F3. 
where  'm;  may  be  a  correction  of  Ihe  corrupi  word  dSt  ;  (j) 
that  -Siic  S3IK  in  Ihe  ■!  


5  ■  Le  livre  d'Esiher  et  le  palaU  d'Aaratras,'  REJ.  April-June 
'  h.  j'ahn  (Dm  B.  Etlhtr,  19D1,  p.  >)  think)  thai  •  read 
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ChebuO' has  already  been  noikcd  fay  comnwnutore.    Paralltli 

TheresuU  otaccepiing  the  theory  referred  to  would  bo 
that  He  get  in  each  case  two  documen is  instead  of  odc — 
first  the  original  narraii'.-e.  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 
which  had  to  do  with  N.  Arabia,  iind  next,  Itie  edited 
and  recast  narrative,  which  shows  ttK  acquaintance, 
slight  indeed,  but  genuine,  of  a  much  later  Jew  with 
i'trsL-in  geography  and  history.  If.  then,  we  are 
icmpied  to  criiicise  severely  the  historical  errors  in 
thtie  books  (Dan..  Kxra-Neh.,  Esih.),  which  have 
absorbed  so  much  lime  with  so  little  result,  lei  us 
remember  that,  according  to  this  theory,  the  eilitor  had 
to  make  the  best  that  he  could  of  partly  corrupt 
material,  and  that  he  is  not  to  he  judged  by  the  standard 


ufal 


ingini 


Cp  Dtliiarh.  Par.  136.  and  Cahiiir-  Bib.  ■  LtJ:.  {^  875  /  ; 
[.oftiu,  CAaUM  and  SiHioMa.  niffl  (1617);  Mme.  1«m 
Dieubfoy.  La  /Vi->r  la  Ckaidtt  rl  la  Sonant;  Kilatiim  di 
tytafr  tiB!));  M.  Dinilalby,  L'Acivta/t  4t  la  Susi  (iBoo); 


sHusHAii-EDirrH  (miir  iv^c),  ps.  70 


SHOTBELAH  i^T^^).  an  Ephraimite  clan-name, 

Nu.2fljs/  (639/.  C0VT*A4>[B],  etocoycaAA  [A  I.. 

»J.   eOYC-  [A  V.  40)  ffoi^nXo  [FL]),  ethnic  ElhnUuJ- 

Ula,    RV  ShnthaUUto  ('lipirifn,  v.  35,  o  co-r- 

T&A4€i  [B].  -ec\*i  [FL],  eoyc-  [a']).  The  name  (see 
SiiELAfl)  piolmbly  cainc  from  the  iN'egeb.  It  should 
perhaps  be  inserted  in  Gen.  4Bm*  wiih  ©  (BovnCKaaii 
[AD]  S.     [L]) ;  see,  however,  Epmraiu,  g  la,  n.  i. 

ll  occur*  laice  in  the  much-edilcil  gitnealoin'  of  Efhhaim 
[b  iiX  -.Ac  [Bi.lirae.,  om.  B"  A  v.  m),  mi«.Mwl  tLD,  and, 
again,  in  Ihc  comipt  form  Telah  in  „.  ij  (n^p,  8a\(  [A],  -4n 
[Bi.fci-.ri.lX 

SKOTTLE  (3^).  Job  76.    See  Weaving. 

SU  (Kp-pCNeh.])  or  SIAHA  (NCTP  \^^AY  ihe 
family  n.-imeofa  company  of  (post-exilic)  Neihinim. 

Em  844  (9-1*  [B).  "lo™  lAvid.),  >«,„  (LD-Neh.T^? 
(«.>,,.  [B].  .««.>.  1^1,  ,«u.  (.Al  «„o„  (Ll)  =  ,  lisJ.oi9 
k-D.  RV  Sua  (<roH  |ll|,  ai»n  |A)  wv..  (L]). 

The  longer  form  of  the  name  has  probably  arisen 
from  a  combination  of  two  readings  «jro  and  av'O  ;  cp 
Nephcshesim,  Neh-75=. 

SaBECEAI.RV8ibI>ecal(>33D,  caBphkhcotco- 

Bakxic  IJ'«.  ;  cp©>-  a  S.  •1\  .f.  I  Ch,  2O4]).  a  Hushath- 
ite  (or  man  of  Hushah.  a  place  apparently  near 
Ephiath ~i.i. .  Hothlehein  =  Beih-jerahmeel  [Che ]') 
renowned  in  popular  tradition  through  his  combat 
with  a  giant  in  the  Pliilisiine  war  {see  Saph)  ; 
a -•<.  21 .8  (o€Boxft  [B],  ceBoiasi  [-■^],  CoBcKVI  EM). 
I  Ch.204.  Critics  IWellh.,  Dr..  Klost..  Budde) 
agree  in  restoring  his  name  in  pbce  of  the  corrupt 
Mi.BUN.SAi  ((JT  Taw  wMi'  [BA]  :  aa^tn  [L])  in  a  S. 
23i7  ;  this  is  supported  by  several  MSSof  B  {including 
0<-  ffo^ri).  and  b}'  the  parallel  passage  (i  Ch.204  ; 
ff(Ari£<«  [B],  ei>&?.  [A],  (ro/3«»x'  [L]).  also  by  1  Ch.  1 1 19 
(<ro3[^)»X«  [BA].  ff«3oK«  [N].  ,70;8t«x<i  [L]).  But  we 
decline  10  followChronJcles— I  Ch.27.1  (o-offexa.  [BA]; 
«x«i  [l-K— when  il  makes  Sibbechai  commander  of 
the  eighth  part  of  David's  army. 

aiBBOLETH  (71^30),  Judg.  126.    See  Shibboleth. 

SIBHAH  (npnfe-r  AV  Shibmah  in  Nu.  3238), 
or  (masc.  form!  Sebam  (D^,  only  Nu.  32  3  :  AV 
Siikbam;  Sam.  TOnC  :  .15U.  ccBaaM.  r  in  Nu.323, 
ECeBcMA  [B^l   CEM&Ba  [F]),  a   place   beyond    the 


SICYON 

Jordan  with  eitenave  vineyards  :  Reubenite,  according 
to  Nu.  32  38  (cp  V.  39  and  Josh,  13 19)  r  Moabite,  aeconi- 
ing  to  is.l98/  (c*B4MA  [Q  in  v.  ^\\.  Jer.483. 
(lOC£pHM4  [BK"].  OJC  CpHMOC  [K"].  &CEpHMa[A]. 
C&B&Mi,  [U])-  a  p.is5aKe  in  a  propheci-  wriiicn,  at 
any  rate,  long  after  the  fall  of  Israel.  Jerome  (on  Is. 
I6s)  states  that  it  was  hardly  500  paces  from  Heshhon. 
Conder  identifies  it  with  the  important  site  Samin.  with 
tombsand  ruined  vineyard  lowers.ajm.  W.  of  Heshbon 
{Pl-PQ.  1883,  p.  9).  As  Deienbourg  has  suggested. 
Sibmah  may  be  referred  to  in  Ml  /.  13. 

-.  .'he'jsrm.  Tira.  ,TF 


infor_| 


,t>  Schlmi 


n  {.?/).l/i 


159).      CpZERETH-SHA 

SIBEAUI  (D'TPP :  ceBp*M  [B],  cE*-  [A],  -paim 

[Q].  CABApeiM  [Q"W].  Pesh.  reads  *Sephar>-aim '),  A 
city  on  the  ideal  northern  border  of  Can.ian  (Kieic 
17 16).  described  in  MT  as  lying  between  the  territory 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath.  According  to 
Cornilt  (see  6)  this  delinition  belongs  strictly  to  another 
city  Helam  {q.v.).  the  name  of  which  should  be  in- 
serted after  Sibraim.  ll  is  more  important,  however, 
to  notice  that  the  original  text,  which  has  been  redacted 
by  an  uncomprehending  editor  (cp  Tamar),  probably 
referred  (as  also  Nu,  34  i_f. )  to  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeh. 
The  four  names  in  the  MT  of  Ezek-  47 16a  will  in  thit 
case  represent  Maacalh.  Rehoboth,  Zarephath.  Cusham 
(see  Maacah,  Rehoboth.  ZakephathI.  Nor  could 
we  hesitate  to  explain  Helam  (cS-n)  as  =  Jerahmeel.  If 
on  the  other  hand  we  suppose  the  MT  to  give  the 
original  text,  the  difficult  question  arises,  where  is 
Sibraim    to    be     placed  ?       In    accordance    ' 


L-     of     ll 


whole,  \ 


I   Kasl. 


identifies  Sil>raim  with  Khirbet  es-Sanbariyeh.  4}  m, 
SSE.  of  Kh.  SerAdS  {see  Zedad),  near  (he  bridge  of 
Ihe  Nahr  Hasbani.  on  the  road  to  Bftnifts  {Rev,  Hi., 
1895,  p.  31).  The  form  Sanbarlyeh.  however,  would 
rather  (as  van  Kasteren  himself  remarks)  point  to  a, 
Hebrew  form  Sabbarim  or  Sibbarim.  Nor  is  Furrer"* 
identilicalion.  which  arises  out  of  an  oppr:^t1e  view  of 
the  situation  of  Ihe  frontier,  less  fr«  from  cllHiculty  (see 
below),  Sibraim  was  at  any  rate  a  place  of  importance, 
if  we  may  accept  Halfvy's  view  {ZA  24oi/.)  that  both 
Sibraim  and  Sepharvaim  are  identical  with  Ihe  Sabarain 
which  was  destroyed  in  737  by  Shalmancsor  IV.  ac- 
cording 10  the  Bibylonian  Chronicle  discovered  by 
Pinches  (see  Sepharvaih,  and  note  the  reading  of 
Pesh,  given  above).  The  objections  are  (i)  the 
representation  of  o  by  i  (which,  however,  is  not  an 
insuperable  diflicutiy),  and  (a)  the  possibility  of  readii^ 
Samarain.      SgcSaMARIA,  ShAlmaneser, 

[The  csnieclure  of  Fumr  that  Sifaraim  is  Ihe  mod.  Slum- 
mtrira  IZDPV*'^,)  on  Ifae  E.  side  of  the  bke  of  Emsa.  rests 
mainly  on  Ihe  doubtful  reading maftm  'a »u» copies (.•.•I..IA, 
87)oflheLXX.-w,ii.s,l  t.  k.  C. 

SICCUTU   (niSP}.   Am.  5i«.      See   Chiun    and 

StCCL'TH,  SAI.MAH. 


See  all 


>Mu» 


:.S7. 


BICHEH  (D;C').  Gen.  126  AV,  RVShkc 
8ICKIX  (^5Tn,  ^|I5).     See  Agrjcui.ti 

aiCTOH  (cikywn'  [KV],  I  Mace.  \h=i).  Sicyon 
appears  in  the  list  of  cities  and  countries  to  which 
'  Lucius,  consul  of  the  Romans'  {i.e..  probably  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso,  consul  in  139  B.C.)  wrote  in  favour  of 
the  Jews.  We  may  infer  that  Jewish  seltlers  and 
traders  fonned  a  considerable  element  in  Ihe  populalioD 

authorities  to  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
about  this  dale  (cp  Onie.  Sihyll.  Saji.  ira<ra  J*  -yata 
aiBtv  irXi)/)i7t  «at  tiaa.  SiXaatu — i.i..  about   140  B.C. 

1  The  ch;ini!e  from  Ihe  early  fbna  Zimiit  or  Iiucwit  lo  ihe 


hy^ioogle 


SIDDIM,  VALE  OF 

See  aiso  the  quoiaiion  to  the  same  effect  from  Strabo 
in  )os.  Ant.xW.Ti  and  cp  U  fi/vii.  3j).  Philo 
Judaeui  (t^itilies  to  the  wide  ditfusion  of  ibe  Jewish 
race  over  the  far  £a«t  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
anumeraiing  Thesialy.  Hu-'tum.  Macedonia,  Aetolia. 
and  Attica  ai  regions  in  which  Jews  were  plenteously 
scattered  he  odds  Argos  and  Corinth,  and  '  Iho  most 
and  the  beit  parts  of  the  Peloponnese'  (/.iff.  a4  Caium, 
36,  Mang.  2sSt,  tiI  rXfurra  Kal  ifneTa  UcXorwiniCDU. 
Cp  rhilo.  /«  Flatcum,  7,  Mang.  2si4)- 

Sicyon  was  oae  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece, 
advantageously  placed  about  a  m.  from  the  sea  on  a 
terrace  over-looking  a  fertile  plain  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  about  i8  m.  W.  of  Corinth. 
Though  she  could  not  rival  Corinth,  Sieyon  next  to  that 
city  was  renowned  for  skill  and  industry  in  oil  kinds  of 
manufacture  (Strabo,  382}. 

At  ml  duly  diic  Sicyon  bccsme  %  Itounsbins  heme  of  plaxiic 
ani^tttGaiiBa.  H.'milwi VfCrHi Si:ulfhiri,i  ,90/).    Tht 


m[lll 


,g  fromji 


mi&le  of  the  fllth  ccnlunr  u.c  (inuil  t)-pe,  a  Chimaii 
flying' uraod-pigMiii ;  ice  Heul,  IfiU.  !fHmm.  345/). 
dcuruciion  of  Corinth  t»'  ihe  Konuus  in  m6  b-c.  would  t 


Chimara  and 


camd  an  Koeuion  of  l*rn 
\tta  d»  10-m  gradunlly  » 
'uiion  af  Corinlh,  and  w 
«.L109  i.OT4li,lio);  i 
niacrahty  dcctycd  conditii 


i(Puu.IL 


SIDDIH,  TALE  OP   (D'^^-n    plj(f;    Vg.  vaUh 

silvalrii;  for  0  see  tielow),  the  scene  of  the  bailie 
between  the  king  of  Sodom  and  Chcdorl.tomer  (and 
their  respective  allies).  Gen,  lljSio.  It  is  s.iid.  as  the 
leii  stands,  to  have  been  '  full  (a  conjectural  paraphrase. 
He  -W)  ai  slime-pits,'  or  rather  of  'pits  of  biiumen' 
(1^ :  see  Bitumen),  wtuch  proved  fatal  10  two  of  the 
kings  (see  Sodom), 

In  14}  tha  'viUe  of  Slddim'  hiu  the  gtoM,  'ihnc  l«.  n^s.'f  q* 
(EV  '  Iks  ull  sea  >  The  notion  h  suppiHn]  to  be  iniplic^d  that 
the  'laU  «a'  ai  a  laMr  tinu  uiended  iisslf  o«r  the  vale  of 
Siddim  where  Sodom  and  Comorrah  stood.  0auhl  civcs  tha 
nrange  rendeiiny  in  tw  Mfwvw  tI|v  iAiwiir  -  afnt  (irr'ip)  4 
MJiumnwaAw  (r  3;  iintMK  4  oAuxi.  [7.  S  la).  Theod., 
boweret,  gave  (acdnding  to  Jerwne  1  see  Field's  Ht-r.,  n.)  tbv 
i*Mr-ij.,  D'^Mn, '(tbevalaoOtha  Aiheralu';  andSi 


Id  the  s 


ith  Renan  {ffui.: 


trWS'.   'the 
WCIM  .03).  : 

It  the  view  of  Gen.  14  set  forth  elsewhere  (SoiwiM)  is 
correct,  the  notion  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  has  any 
connection  with  Sodom  and  contained  pits  of  bitumen 
must  be  abandoned.  The  '  vale  of  hiiutddim '  has  most 
probably  arisen  by  corruption  from  Maacath-cuiham— 
i.t. .  Maacah  of  Cusham.      See  SfiDOM,  g  5  (c). 

SIDE  (ciiH  [ANV]),  I  Mace.  ISjj.  A  rich  and 
ttourishing  seaport  of  Pamphylia,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Eurymedon  ( W. )  and  Melas  ( E. ).  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cynueans  (Strabo,  667)  and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Athena  apparently  of  some  celebrity.^  Attaleia  and 
Side  were  the  two  outlets  for  the  products  of  Pamphylia. 
Side  had  close  commercial  relatiotis  with  Aradus'  in 
Phoenicia  (cp  Livy  3StE,  where  the  contingents  of 
.\radus  and  Side  form  tlie  left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Antio- 
cbiB  the  Great,  as  those  of  Tyre  aud  Sidon  the  right— 
fuiu  gcntes  nulla  unquam  n(c  arte  ntc  virtult  navali 
aqaauent:  see  also  id.Z1ii/.).  .According  to  a 
tradition  current  at  Side  itself  the  town  was  of  Hellenic 
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origin,  but  the  Aiialic  elements  gradually  asserted 
themselves,  until,  by  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Greek  was  no  longer  spoken  there,  but  a  peculiar  idiom 
which  diHered  also  from  that  of  the  ni.-ighbourint; 
abwigines  (Arrian,  Altai.  1  36).  This  curious  stalenienl 
is  borne  out  by  the  &ct  that  a  series  of  the  coins  of  Side 
has  the  legend  SiTjTiHii'  supplanted  by  inscriptions  in 
characters  resembling  the  Aramaic  which  have  never 
bem  deciphered  with  certainty  (see  Waddington.  in 
Ktv.  Num..  1661,  13). 

After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  Side 
retained  practical  autoniMny,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  mintage  on  this  coast.  Its  iniponance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Attic  tetradrachms  of 
Side  were  alkuved  to  circulate  in  Asia  assimiUiled  id 
value  or  tariifed  with  the  cistophori  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  were  the  only  legal  tender  (Momms.  Hiil. 
MoH.  Sem.  1 99}.  This  coinage  kisted  a  long  lime  and 
is  of  astonishing  abundance,  perhaps  oning  10  the  fact 
that  Side  was  the  great  mart  in  which  the  Citician 
pirates  disposed  of  tbeir  booty  (Strabo,  664).  It  is. 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  Side  enumerated  in 
I  Mace.  15i}  as  containing  a  strong  Jewish  element. 
.Antiochus  VII,  (138-138  B.C.)  owedlus  by-name  Sidetea 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  lirought  up  at  Side. 

Side  continued  to  be  a  town  of  importance  under  the 
Empire,  to  which  fact  its  coins  testify  in  various  sclf- 
laudaiory  epithets^ — Xa^rpordnji,  'splendid,'  ir^it^ttu, 
'  honourable. '  or  rler^  ♦J^lt  ffu/iiidx""  'PwM'f- 
Aspendus  on  the  Eurymedon  w.is  her  rival  (PoL  5?j), 
and  later  also  Petga.  Both  Side  and  Perga  claim  the 
title  Tptiirif  Ha^uXlai.  In  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  lists 
always  separate  Pamphylia  into  Pamphylia  Prima  under 
Side,  and  I'amphylia  Secunda  under  Perga,  although 
Ihe  civil  organisation  recognised  but  a  single  provinca 
C-'oS-  of  A.M.  393). 
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SrooH, SmOSlAKS.  (irih-V:  D'ailht'lV:  cti«N, 

:te]liidNIOI.  (JWiNlnec).  For  the  early  histor)-.  see 
1   D*_.>..^».   Ph<enicia.      Ancient  writers  already 

I      *■  B^W'OBy-  explained  "flsh-town'  from  fid  (-nsj. 

I  '  to  hunt,'  and  in  Phoenician  also  'to  fish'  (see  Jtislin 
ISj).  If  we  accept  this,  'Sidonlans'  originally  meant 
the  fishing  popalalion  m  tlu  loail;  but  perhaps  we 
should  rather  deiii-e  the  name  bora  some  tribal  god 
Sid  (t{).   after  whom  both  town    and    people  were 

I    named.'      We  do   nut    inileed   find    any   trace    of    a 

are  both  met  with  (cp  Phcenicia.  g  la). 

'        Sidt^nlm,    Sldoidu*,    both    (a|    in    Phtenician   and 

I    Assyrian  inscriptions  and  (i)  often  in  OT,  means  the 

a  n..  nf     I^'^Kieians  generally. 

.«j--r.-.'      '"'    "''■^    "■    =■"»   himself   m/h-k 

™*™**^   «W™'"  (Dmnfe).  'kingoftheSidonians- 

I    upon  a  votive  inscription,  and  TjTiau  coins  of  Ihc  tinie 

of  Antioi'hus   IV.    bear   the   legend    fsSr  im  lidiaim 

(wii  DM  ts^)  '  of  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sidoniani.' 

So  too  in  .Assyrian  inscriptions  Klulnus  king  of  Tyre 

I    and  suierain  of  most  of  the  Phienieian  coast  is  called 

Lule.  king  of  Sidon.     Of  course,   we  also  find  the 

'    narrower  use  of  the  term  both  on  Phcenician  coins  and 

1        (^1  in  Gen.t9i3*  'Sidon'  is.  not  the  town— which 

'   lies  loo  fiir   N.—but   the   Phcenician  constland.   and 

in  Judg.  I87  the  phrase  ■  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians" 

'    refers  to  the   unwarlike    Phanician   traders.      Iitobnal 
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rightly,  then,  in  Gen.IOi;.  Canaan  (^Syria.  as  in 
Amojiia  Tablclbl  is  said  lo  have  two  sons,  Sidon  (Ihe 
Phtt'nkianst  and  Heih  (the  Hiltiles).  Of  ihese  Sidon 
is  the  firstborn,  because,  as  we  now  know,  (he  Hiiiites 
did  not  peneiraie  into  centra]  Syria  till  the  fourteenlh 
century.  ■  Allern'anls.'  so  the  wriier  continutB  (r.  iSi). 
•Ihe  tribes  of  the  Canaaniles  spread  themsckos  abroad*; 
V.  lib  is  admiited  lo  be  an  interpolation  {nx  e.g. .  Dill- 
Greek  lileraluie. 

The  Plucnician<  an  in  Hofncr  very  afun  cjiIIbI  Itldno.  (//. 
Ciw:  OJ.V>tn=Al,a\  and  iheir  land  IiloMi)  (//.  0 191  i  Od. 
13  -oiO-    True,  *suun  is  alio  foDnd  (//.  sa  74J/ ;  Od.  lli;- 
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le  of  the  tmit  Sirlon  is  round  in  fW.  IS41}.    From 
iiU  Sidon,  n«  T)-ie,  h  nKniioned  »e  noH  not  draw 

celu  at  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  Tyre,  althougfa  ihe 
s  then  much  the  nore  impoEtant- 
ji  poets,  loo,  frequenllf  use  '  Kdonius '  (as  a 
11  fiir  'I'oenus')  in  the  sense  of  'Phoenician' 
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\  king  of  Sidon  has  dealings  with  Zedekiah  (Jcr.  27  3). 
and  Jewish  prophets  mention  Sidon  by  the  side  of  Tyre 
n*ii  both  in  the  Bnbylonian  and  in  the  Persian 

biS  P"'"*  'J"-*'^  E«k.278  Joel3I4l4). 
^;°™'  UnfonunatelytheOTreferencesloZidon. 
"'•™''**  as  well  as  to  Tyre,  often  occur  in 
passages  where  corruption  may  with  probability  be 
luspccied  (so  Cheyrw;  for  instances  see  Mizraim, 
TiRAS.  Zabephath).'  Whether  the  destruction  of 
Sidon  by  Artaieries  Ochus  (351  B.C. )  is  really  referred 
to  in  Is.  23  .-M  (Duhm),  24  .o  (Cheyne).  is  also  at  any 
rale  doubtful.  The  comparative  revival  of  Sidon  in 
Liter  limes  is  attested  by  Lk.  S17  AcisS?;. 

A  bi.h..p  of  Sdon  ('a  city  of  note,'  Em.  OS)  attended  the 
CbuDLii  Di  Nioea  (33;  a.i>.).    Again  and  again  Sidoa  is  men- 
tioned in  the  annaU  of  the  Cnuado.    Several 
4.  Uttor      timei  desire^,  [1  wai  for  three  cenluiiei  quile 
fflStOIT,  9tc.  in^^ificant  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  se^'en- 
™d-D™  "t^' °-"!?2!rj!' ."..:'. 
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to  make  iimamcaible  to  the  furi 
BIEOE.  The  proper  term 
fi'(-n)JDt.SOii  iS.tli  iK.laj7  10.7™!  3H..og4/.  iTj 
|S^  :4ii  Ua>3  Jer.Slt  82a,  usually  followed  by  Sy  or  ^N. 
The  conwiponding  julwianiive  i!  jn.lf*-Cns5),  Nah.  1 14,  and  the 
^rase  ^^  3e|^  or  ^  n^  i&  used  to  evpreaa  the  pauive '  to  be 
htiieged/  ^  N^  B  used  in  the  sama  lenae  when  allied  lo  a 
diy  D1.2O19  iK.aiioSSj  Jer.Mt.    The  Greek  equivnlenK 

ITie  earliest  piclorial  representations  of  sieges  and 

assaults   of  fortified   towns  come  to  us  from    ancient 

Egypt.      Thus  the  lomb  of  Beni-Hnsan 

l.EK7pt;     portrays  a  fortress  of  the  Middle  Umpire 

B3D»xaM.      j^uj  presents  a  vivid  example  of  a  siege. 

T»bl»t«;  uk*;  ,he  Aayrian,  of  a  later  lime,  the 
WTtrlmieL   EpWianj 'advanced  under  coverof  the  arrnvr- 

the  scaling  Udder  10  the  rajnportA  or  undertook  the  routine  of  a 
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The  Tell-el-Amama  despatches  (1450-1400  B.C.) 
yield  us  but  little  informaliuD,  Tlie  Egyptian  governor 
Ril>-.\(tdi,  in  repealed  letters  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
compares  himself  to  a  'tnrd  silting  in  a  snaie'  (?cage. 
boskei).'  when  bosicgetl  in  Gebal  by  the  hostile  forces 
commanded  by  Alxl-Asina.  We  are  rtminded  of 
Sennacherib's  phrase  in  the  Tayior-oyliiider  in  uhich  he 
boasts  that  he  had  shut  in  Heiekiah  'like  a  Inrd  in  a 
cage'  (col.  3 jo).  Rib-Addi  addresses  repealed  pallietic 
appeals  to  Ihe  Egyptian  sovereign  lo  send  him  fabi  (or 
amiliiti)  Tnasana(-li),  '  garrison  troops'  (cp  Heb.  -Ass), 
and  says  (in  another  letter)  that  be  remains  helpless 

eitv  gales  (64.  //.  ao/);  but  we  have  no  details  re- 
specting siege  operations. 

When  Vie  come  to  the  latter  pan  of  the  thirteenth 

11.  affords  us  interesting  glimpses  into  ibe  methods  of 
si^e  and  assault.  The  scenes  are  depicted  in  Lepsius' 
Dtitimaltr.Ziii.  We  have  a  representalion  of  the 
slorming  of  Dapuru  (?).  a  fortress  of  the  ^eta. 
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of  pent-house&.    Then 
;  actual  fiarraine  of  the  cavtic  by  meant  of  scaling- 

.    Some  of  (he  Besirted  let  Ihenuelvei  dowD  over  the 

wall,  more  than  one  being  killed  in  ihii  allcmpl  to  escape' 
(Erman,  £tft  1- Ww.  .^O^/.  533).    See  fig.  4  in  Egvit. 

In  Ihe  earliest  periods  of  Israel's  history  we  do  not 
read  of  regular  siege  operaiions.  No  attempts  were 
made  lo  capture  cities  save  by  .-issaull,  since  the  early 
nomad  Heln^ws  ilid  not  possess  engines  of  liar  or  other 
appliances  requisite  for  the  regular  reduction  of  a 
fortress.  In  capturing  a  city-foriress  by  direct  assault, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerus.-ilem  which  was  stormed  by 
David's  warriors  (aS.  66-B,  a  very  obscure  passage),* 
there  must  have  been  enormous  toss  of  life.  Some 
skilful  stratagem  was  sometimes  reported  to  t^  the 
besiegers,  as  a  pretended  reiiiemeni  followed  by  an 
ambtucade  (Josh.  84/ )  or  a  nighl.ailack  (Judg.  7-9/  )■ 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Assyrians  resorted  to  the 
slow  methods  of  siege  in  reducing  the  fortress- cities  10 
„  ,  __,.  subjection  in  Ihe  earliest  period,  viz.,  in 
3.  AMjri*.  ^Vign  of  Tiglath-pileseVt  Even  in 
the  records  of  ASur-nasir-abnl  and  Shalnianeser  II.  we 
have  no  account  of  such  operations,  though  the  monu- 
ments poriray  them  occasionally.  Thus  in  describing 
Ihe  capture  of  Ma<tara  in  the  annals  of  A5ur-nasir-abal 
(col.  2,  //.  98/,  A'Sl89)  we  are  only  told;  -The  cily 
was  very  strong  {dandn  dannil).  Four  walls  (rfi/nini) 
encircled  iL  I  slormed  the  town ;  Ihey  Seared  my 
fearfiil  weapons.'  In  an  earlier  passage  (col.  2s4)  no 
details  are  furnished  of  sicge-opcratioDS  (in  Ihe  capture 
of  Amalu),  and  many  other  similar  instances  might 
be  given.  It  is  cerminly  probable  that  in  a  hirge 
number  of  cases  regular  siege  operations  were  not 
carried  on.  These  involved  a  consideralile  eipcndilure 
of  time  as  well  as  of  means  and  material.  Engines  of 
war.  like  chariots,  were  difBcuU  objecls  of  transport  in 
a  mountainous  ctmnliy.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
lo  notice  the  passages  in  the  annalistic  inscription! 

1  See  Windier,  A-/'v.f,.',4i.4S.  (Wss.  «c.,  62  .1^,  n4  j,*, 
S4e-iD.  etc    Kima  ifpiri  in  ma  IjM  jfu^i  iiluii.    Willllhu 
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which  record    thai  chariots  were  left   behind  for  Ihis 
reason  (Chariot.  §  4). 

When  wecome  to  Ihe  records  of  Sargon  II.  (721-705) 
He  have  in  his  great  Iriumphal  poiace-wall  inscripiion 
a  viiid  account  of  his  campaign  against  Mcrodach- 
balndan  This  document  {KB'lKff.).  as  K'ell  as  the 
annib,  (wherd  the  defence  of  IXlc-Athara  is  lecounted, 
//.  248/),  describes  the  precautions  taken  by  the  besieged. 
Merodach  -  baladan  flees  from  Babylon,  hi$  capital, 
takea  refuge  In  the  fortress  of  Ddr-Yakin,  strengthens 
its  walls,  summons  the  neighbouring  tribes  10  his 
assistance,  and  posts  them  before  ihe  great  wall  He 
then  dug  out  a  trench  of  Immense  slie,  200  cubits 
broad  and  18  cubits  deep,  and  filled  it  by  cutting  a 
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description  of  the  operations  against  LTrdamani,  saja 
that  he  blockaded  him  and  deprived  him  of  food  and 
«-ater  (^'^2.68),  and  in  another  passage  (cjl.  col.3.=,) 
refers  to  the  warriors  posted  on  the  «nlls  of  the  cities. 
These  are.  however,  very  slight  details  and  bear 
reference  to  defence  rather  than  attack. 

What  theseverbaldescriptionsomii  is  supplied  lo  us  in 
fair  abundance  by  tlte  monuniental  representations.  11ie 
accompanying  hgure  of  the  siege  of  a  city  by  Asur-nasir- 
abal  (fig.  i|  furnishes  the  details  which  we  require  and 
enables  us  to  realise  the  enormous  slaughter  which  the 
storming  of  a  fortress  entailed.  Another  figure  (fig.  a) 
portrays  the  siege  of  a  tou-n  by  Tiglath-[»leser  III. 
Archers  are  depicted  shooting  al  the  walls  from  behind 
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channel  to  the  Euphrates  (Triumph.   Insc.  II.  irj /.).    |   wi 
Having  thus  flooded  a  lai^e  area  around  the  t' 
water,  he  broke  the  bridges.      What  follows  is  certainly 
somewhat  obscure.      Merodach- baladan  is  described  ; 
pitching  his  royal  tent  in  the  midst  of  this  defensi' 
lake  'like  a  luSmi  bird.'      In  flamboy.-uit  style  Sargon 
s.iys  that  he  (Sargon)  transported  his  warriors  over  Ihe 
flood  '  like  eagles.'     We  may  suppose  that  some  rafts 
were  constructed  (see  Winckler's  remarks  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  KeilsckHflUxIc.  31).      The  battle  must  have 
been  fierce  and  muiilerous  and  the  waters  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Merodach -baladan 's  warriors  (/.  130). 
We  read  of  no  prolonged  attempt  to  reduce  Dfir-Yakijl 
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by  regular  approaches.      Similarly,   in   the  case  of  the 

Merodach  retnsited,  defending  it  by  means  of  a  deep 
fosse,  filled  from  the  river  Surnppi  (//.  348/),  the 
siege  operations  were  of  brief  duration,  for  we  are  told 
thil  the  town  was  reduced  before  sunset  (/.  aja). 

In  the  Taylor -cylinder  of  Sennacherib  (co!,3ii/ 
KBIn)  we  read  thai  the  Assyrian  general  erected 
against  Jerusalwn  ramparts  ffa/silii.  probably  'towers') 
which  etfeciually  shut  in  the  defenders  of  Ihe  city, 
Cp  RassaiD  cyl,,  col.  2;:.  Aiur-bani-pal,  in  his 
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wicker  screens,  while  the  battering-ram  is  wielded  below,' 
and  we  behold  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  captives  impaled  drf 
ttmrtm  before  the  walls.  "To  this  horrilile  practice  the 
inscriptions  bear  witness.  Thus  ASur-bani-pal  ( Rassam- 
cyl.  col.  23/.)  in  the  account  of  his  Egyptian  campaign 
describes  how  his  generals  attacked  the  hostile  cities  of 
the  Delta,  hung  the  corpses  of  the  rebels  on  stakes  and, 
after  having  flayed  them,  placed  their  skins  on  the  city 
walls. 
The  monumental  reliefs  show  that  ll 
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in  hand  to  mount  the  tall 
ladders  which  were  placed  against  the  city-walls  and 
reached  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The 
archers  meanwhile  from  behind  Ihe  protective  Screens 

the  defenders  on  the  walls  and  especially  against  the 
loa'ers  where  the  enemy  were  concentrated.  Doubtless 
fire  was  employed,  and  missiles  covered  with  tow  and 
resin  or  pilch  would  be  hurled  against  anything  com- 
bustible. ThuJin  the  early  Israelite  episoiie  (narrated 
in  Judg.  846-49)  wo  read  that  Abimelech  and  his  follo»-era 
cut  down  branches  and  set  fire  to  the  hold  of  the  temple 
of  El-Berilh  inio  which  ihe  occupahts  of  the  lower  rf 
Sbechem  h.id  betaken  themselves.' 

The    historical    books    of  Ihe    OT    and    occasional 
in  the  prophets  enable  us  to  supply  a  few  details 
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pre-exilian  Israel.  Thus  a  S.  11  furnishes  sc 
of  the  siege  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  and  It  can  be  readily 
inferred  that  it  lasted  a  considerable  lime.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  reference  to  any  entrenchments, 
engines  of  war,  or  other  siege  operations  or  appliances. 
TheHiltite  Uriah  (#.i'.)was  simply  slain  by  a  sortie 
i^eculed  by  the  Ammonites  against  Joab's  beleaguering 
force.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Israel  by  that 
ime  was  not  conversant  with  any  other  methods  of 
larfare  than  night-attacks,  surprises,  feigned  retreats  or 
inxhuscades.  Florin  a  S.2O15,  where  the  siege  of  Abel- 
Iwth-maacah  is  described,  a  mound  or  embankment 
\s{>l/hih)  Is  thrown  up  against  the  city.  This  embank- 
mpni  stood  in  the  Intervening  space  between  the  principal 
wall  and  a  smaller  outer-wall  (^/),  And  we  bi« 
1  (On  the  obwure  wurd  TC-ti  ste  Hold  ;  and  en  Ihe  narTali*^ 
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apporenily  to  understand  iltal  under  the  proUciion  or 
this  tnilHnktneiit,  occupied  probably  by  archers  or 
engines  ot  war,  some  o(  the  Israelite  troops  were  oc- 
cupied in  undermining  (so  Ewald)  or  ballering  down 
the  walls.'  The  passage  shows  that  the  Hebrews  uoder 
Joab's  enei^Iic  military  guidance  were  beginning  to 
make  some  prioress  in  siege  opernlions.  noi  improbably 
under   Thoenician  influence.     See  Fohtkess,  j  a.  and 

\\'hcn  we  (urn  to  another  important  passage,  in 
I  K.  20,  descriptive  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad 
(  =  H.idadeier,  the  Dad'idri  of  Shalmaneser's  inscr,  read 
by  \\'iDckler  Bir'idri)"  we  find  several  elements  that  are 
obscure  [see  Cril.  Bi6.y  The  account,  moreover,  is 
from  two  distinct  sources  (see  Kittel).  In  v.  la  a  word 
seems  lO  have  dropped  out  between  ic"in  and  the 
following  tjttV  3  read  oinoSo^iJirarj  x^P"*"  '  build 
a  rampart '  ot  perhaps  '  palisaded  camp. '      ITie  former 

emploj'ed  in  a  collective  sense  by  Polybius  (in  the  sense 
of  'entrenched  camp'}.  The  omitted  word,  correspond- 
ing to  this  Greek  u'ord  for  '  rampart.'  was  in  the  original 
Hebrew  text  used  by  the  0  iSi|p  (cp  Dt.  2O19  Heb, 
and  6}  -siege-works'  or  Mines  of  cireumvallalion." 
There  is  an  aliemaiiie  view,  that  the  word  to  be  supplied 
here  is  a~is  '  baitering-rams ' ;  but  this  has  no  basis  of 
support  in  the  0.  and  is  only  plausibly  sustained  by  the 
use  of  the  phrase  Sy  0*  in  E^iek.  4  j  in  connection  with 
the  word  ons.  Over  these  lines  of  entrenchment,  wiihin 
which  Benhadad  and  his  Syrian  troops  thought  tbem- 
seh-es  secure,  Ahab  made  a  desperate  sally  with  7000 
men  and  utterly  routed  the  enemy. 

The  importance  of  the  military  embankment  (nSSo)  'or 
siege  operaliona  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  monu- 
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baltering-mm.  were  driven  down  the  paved  slope  against 
the  hostile  wall  or  lower.  Some  of  these  movable  rams 
(fig,  3),  mounted  on  wheeled  conveyances,  were  of  much 
smaller  siie.  These  possessed  a  powerful  head  or  spur, 
shaped  like  a  ram's  head,  and  the  body  of  the  convej'- 
ance  was  framed  of  thick  planks  which  afforded  pro- 
stones  discharged  by  the  defenders  of  Ihe  besieged  city. 
The  more  simple  and  primitive  eonlrivai 
of  long  beams  or  poles  with  metal  heal 
ancient  Egyptians  used,  see  abo^'e),  which  were  driven 
by  hand  only  against  the  lower  portions  of  the  w.ills, 
were  employed  even  as  late  as  in  the  days  of  Shal- 
manescr  11.  (middle  of  9th  cent.  B.C.),  and  even  in 
Ihe  daysot  Nebuchadreiiar,  if  we  can  trust  the  details  of 
Eiekiel's  portrayal  of  his  operations  against  Tyre.  269 
(see  lielow).  The  larger  movable  towers  with  powerful 
rams  may  be  found  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Aiur- 
nasir-abal.  Billerbeck  thinks  (hat  (hey  must  have  licen 
employed  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  reduce  the 
enormous  walls  ot  strongholds  that  were  erecied  in 
Babylonia  as  far  back  as  3000  B.C.' 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  regal  period  in 
Hebrew  history  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Assyrians 
.  t..„__  became  familiar  (o  Israel.  Thus  the 
•^,  word  for  battering-ram,  idr,  is  several 
■  employedbyEiek)e!{42,2lij[«]). 
we  cannot,  nowever,  lay  stress  on  the  details  of  a  Ch. 
23  ij  in  which  it  is  recorded  (hat  King  Uiziah  placed 
catapuHi  or  talHsIa  (n^i^n.  see  IlnGiNR)  for  discharg- 
ing stones  and  darts  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 
Probably  Ihe  passage  reflects  the  tradition  iis  to  defen- 
sive apparatus  in  a  besieged  town  of  the  eaily  Greek 
period  (300  B.c,|.  Certainly  catapults  were  employed 
by  Ihe  Assyrians  for  discharging  stones  and  darts  at  the 

Israel  was  familiar  before  750  B.C.  with  these  military 
engines  ;  but  vit  have  no  niendon  of  them  in  pre-eiilian 
literature.  In  Jer.  06  reference  is  made  to  one  of  Ihe 
^ompaniments  of  a  siege,  vii. ,  the 
■trees  are  here  not  specifically 
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palisades  or  hurdles,  i 
timber  for  the  pent-houses.  That  (he  Hebrews,  like 
(he  Assyrians.  emplo3-ed  (he  services  of  slingers  (see 
SciNtj}  in  si^es  is  clearly  shown  by  >  K.  3,s. 

In  Eiek.ii  we  have  an  enumenuion  of  the  various 
forms  of  siege-work  to  be  depicted  on  the  tile  in  which 
the  central  figure  represents  Jerusalem  itself  Around 
it  are  placed  the  rampart  {dayik)  and  (he  embankment 
{i^llldh).  Encampments  are  to  be  iruideand  battering- 
rams  erecteu  on  every  side.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
these  clear  and  definite  features  have  been  derived  from 
the  prophet's  acquaintance  with  (he  military  operations 
of  Nebuchadreiiar's  armies,  A  fresh  and  vivid  detail 
should  be  noted  in  Eiek.  2flS  in  the  prophecy  against 
TvHK(f.f. ).  Nebuchadreuarwillbesii^Tyre.  The 
embankments  will  be  cast  up  and  the  ttsiudo  re.ired 
against  her.  Kraetischmar,  however,  doubts  the  tender- 
ing of  jinridi  by  leituifo,  and  prefers  to  regard  it  as 
meaning  the  high  shield  carried  by  the  Babylonian 
soldiery,  under  whose  protection  they  undermined  the 
walls.  In  favour  of  this  view  he  cites  Delitisch,  lleitrSge 
jur  Auyr.  3 171-  In  ii.  9  the  doubtful  words  ^S^g  Tm 
probably  refer  to  the  battering-ram,  and  we  should 
render  with  Comill,  '  .And  his  battering-ram  he  places 
igainst  (hy  walls  and  (hy  lowers  he  demolishes  with  his 
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III,  probably  embankmems, 

charge  of  fire-brsnds  (iripf»|3i\«}  and  stones  (^iSo^iXa). 
as  Hell  as  axopwlSia  which  seem  lo  have  been  a  amttller 
kind  of  aKopwloi  or  great  crossbow  (called  also  i-affrpo- 
^np  'stomiich-bow').'  Lastly  we  have  slings  (see 
Si.iNC).  Engines  were  also  constructed  by  the  besieged  lo 
repel  these  attacks.  In  the  days  of -Simon  the  ilaccabeo 
strongholds  were  erected  in  Jud:ea  '  tonitied  with  high 
towers,  great  walls,  gates,  and  bars'  and  well  pro- 
visioned. In  I  Mace.  134}  we  read  that  iiiiinoii 
besieged  Gaca  and  invested  ii  with  intrenched  camps 
and  brought  a  particular  engine  called  l\t-wo\it  (or 
'city  taker')  to  Iwar  against  the  city,  and  haltered  one 
of  Ihe  towers  and  captiired  it.  '  "VYx  occupants  of  the 
i\i-wo\ii  lher>  leaped  into  the  city  and  there  w'as  a  great 
commotion  in  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  rent  their 
clothes  and  went  on  the  walls  with  their  wives  and 
children    and    cried    with    a     loud    voice    beseeching 

This  ^UroXit  was  invented  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea 
in  the  siege  of  S.ilamis  in  Cyprus  in  306  B.C.  It  was  a 
tower  120  feet  high  and  measured  60  feet  laterally.  It 
was  carried  on  four  wheels,  each  13  feel  in  diameter. 
was  divided  into  nine  stories,  and  was  manned  by 
300  soldiers,  who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel 
beams  at  the  base  (Warre-Cornish).  An  even  larger 
machine  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  in  the 
following  year,  pyramidal  in  shape  and  with  iron  plates 
on  (he  three  sides. 

The  use  of  i/ifl^i  in  sieges  to  which  sK.Si;  i  Mace. 
Sji  bear  witness  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
period  of  domination.  When  Sabinus  the  Roman  pro- 
curator was  besieged  by  the  Jews,  the  attackers  used 
slingers  as  well  as  archers  (Jos.  AnI.  xvit.  IO1)  and  they 
were  also  employed  by  Pompey  with  considerable  effect 
when  he  besieged  Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Bf 
i.  79).  This  siege  was  memorable  for  Ihe  enormous 
labour  involved  in  filling  up  not  only  the  ditch  in  front 
of  the  N.  side  of  the  temple,  but  the  deep  valley  as  well. 

Josephus  in  his  De  Bella  JudaUa  furnishes  abundant 
material  for  detailed  description  —  though  not  in- 
fretiuenily  exaggerated  '—of  a  Roman  si^e.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  vivid  particulars,  derived  from 
personal  eiperience,  of  Vespasian's  operations  against 
the  naturally  strong  fortress  of  Jolapata  [lij  7*/  ) 
Hurdles  svere  formed  of  the  wood  cut  down  from  Ih« 
mountains  for  the  protection  of  Ihe  soldiers  in  Ihe  con 
Struciion  of  Ihe  embankment.  Meanwhile  Ihe  Jews 
hurled  darts  and  stones  at  the  troops  so  engaged 
Vespasian,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  160  eng  n-swh  ch 
discharged  javelins,  stones  a  talent  in  weight  arro  vs 
and  Rery  missiles,  and  thus  made  the  walls  ut  ten-ible  by 
Ihe  defenders,  when  Ihey  came  within  range  S,  1  es 
however,  were  made  from  Ihe  walls,  the  hurdles  dragged 
away,  and  Ihe  workers  at  the  embankment  kil  d  The 
BtlempI  made  by  Josephus  to  raise  Ihe  height  of  the 
city  walls  was  carried  out,  in  spile  of  the  voll  3  of 
missiles,  by  the  ingenious  eipeiiient  of  cov  r  ng  fi  ed 
'  piles  with  raw  hides  from  newly  killed  animils  «h  ch 
owing  to  Ihdr  moisture  were  proof  against  fire  Ann  her 
device,  lo  neutralise  the  shock  of  Ihe  battering  ram  * 
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consistod  in  letting  down  sacks  of  chaff  to  meet  the 
impact  (g  30),  As  an  efleciive  mode  of  defence  scald- 
ing oil  was  poured  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  and 
penetrated  ;viih[[i  ihcir  armour. 

pedienis  in  offence  and  defence  in  this  memorable  siege, 
nor  lo  recount  other  phases  of  warfare  that  present 
themselves  cither  in  the  investment  of  Gamala  or  in  the 
operations  carried  on  by  Titus  around  Jerus.ilcm.  These. 
like  the  account  of  the  siege  of  .4lesia  in  Cfesar,  de  liflL 
Gall.  76S-Sg.  belong  lo  classical  rather  than  biblical 
archaeology. 

The  tlhici  of  ancient  warfare  are  almosl  universally 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.      The  religious  sanction  of 
,    a.  .,vi„  ^rrm  (see  Ban)  was  given  to  wholes.a!e 
'^"^'^'"slaughtW  which  the  Hebrews  like  other 
foriieg«f.    semitesruthlessly  inflicted  on  the  captured 
inhabitants  (Joshua,  passim,  i  S.  I633  a  S.  8a  ;  cp  i  K. 
8t>  15iti  Hos.Hi[l3i6]  Am.lij.     Also  see  Stone  of 
Meslui. /.  17).     Even  the  deuleronomic  legislation  made 
I    it  incumbent  (Dl.aOr;)  ihat  every  male  inhabitant  of  a 
town  that  resisted  should  be  put  to  the  sword,   but 
I    women,  children,  and  cattle  should  be  carried  away  as 
captives.      Assyrian  monuments  depict  the  terrible  clos- 
I    ing  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  a  captured  town.      Mothers 
I    and  maidens  on  the  walls  are  porlmyed  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  outstretched  hands  praying  for  mercy.      But 
I    mercy  was  scant.      AJur-nasir-abal.   after  storming  a 
I    mountain  stronghold,  boasts  thai  he  cut  otf  the  heails 
of  360  warriors  and  built  them  up  into  a  pyramid  {col. 
I    164).      In   the  capture  of   yulai   3000  prisoners  were 
I    buml  (/.  loB).     The  strong  fortress  of  Tela  with  three 
I    encircling  w.ills  recirived  a  fearful  punishment.      Many 
I    prisoners  were  btirnL      Others  were  deprived  of  hand, 
arm.  nose,  ears,  or  eyes.     The  Assyrian  boosts  that  be 
I    erected  a  clumn  of  writhing  agony  (/.  iiB).      Boi's  and 
'    girls  were  burnt  in  the  flames  (col.  2i}.      That  all  the 
survivors  became  slaves  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
universal  custom.        Walls  were  laied  10  their  foun- 
dations, the   city  totally  demolished,  while   cattle   and 
valuables  were   carried    off  as  spmL      The   fruii-trees 
around  Ihe  city  were  ulleriy  destroyed  by  the  invad-^t. 
Thus  TIglalh.  pilescr  III.    in  describing  his  operations 
against  Chinzer  (Kawl.  Ninirud-iiisc.  Ii..  67,  34)  savs. 
(isu)  \\i\  (isu)  musukkani  ia  dih  dflriiu  akisma  isieii'ul 
eiib ;  •  The  planlations  of  palm  which  nbulled  on  his 
rampart  I  cut  down,  not  a  single  one   did    I    leave.' 
Though  Elisha  recommended  a  like  courK  in  the  war 
aginsl   Moab   (3  K.S.,).   the   growing    humanitarian 

/iPr  m  The  fruit-trees  around  the  city  were  to  be 
spa  ed  (IJ1.2O19/).  Vet  the  old  spirit  of  warfare  still 
rem  ned  in  full  force  (t*.  tj-ij).  especially  in  reference 
to  Ca  inanite  towns.  But  this  w.as  after  all  a  trait  of 
the  d  -ad  past.  Greater  mercy  was  to  be  shown  in  wars 
«  th  more  distant  peoples  (ni.  11-15).  And  this  growing 
sp  1  of  humanity  is  reflected  in  ihe  conduct  of  Simon 
the  M-iccaliee  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Gaia  (Gacua), 
tn  c|  sode  alivady  nanaled  |g  4).  In  response  10  Iheir 
ent   ■^lies  he  becomes  reconciled. 

The  duration  of  a  siege  varied  with  Ihe  resisting 
po  cr  of  the  walls  and  its  defenders  as  well  as  Ihe  strict- 
S  DtU^tlon  "^'  "^  '"^  investment.  Other  factor 
„.  ,  ri-_r^  to-opcrated.  such  as  Ihe  provisions  stored 
m  »  BWge.  jji  i^j.  j.j,^.  ^^^  ,^  waier-supply.  Disease 
also  might  accrlerate  the  end.  The  siege  of  Samaria 
las  xi  more  than  two  years.  The  siege  of  Ihe  island 
of  t  re  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  and  Sargon  II.  Listed 
probably  five  years,  and  by  Nehuchadrenar  thirteen 
yeirs  (unsuccessfully).  Of  the  great  straits  10  which  a 
prolonged  siege  reduced  the  inhabitants  we  have  a  vivid 
portraiture  in'aK.  615  Kielt.  4ioii  .Itoii  Jer.  IBj  Lam, 
2»Dt.  2S33.     Cpthelanguageof  Lk.  2l9j/. 
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I«;A-<rr«,  StabS.  |  jrf. 
SIQHBT  (OI;|^n,    A^/AJfl>;    npSQ.  roM.i'aU,- MS|V. 

SIHON  (I'n'p.  Jin'p  ;  CHWN  [BAF].  ciWN  [L]).  a 
king  of  ihe  Amotiles.  in  the  time  of  the  early  Israelites. 
There  are  serious  problems  arising  out  of  (he  account! 
of  Sihon.  Our  objecl  must  be,  first,  to  give  a  ikelch 
of  the  tradiiions  in  their  present  form,  and  to  slate  the 
position  of  prei'ious  critics  as  lo  (heir  historical  value, 
and  next,  to  point  out  the  greal  simplitication  of  the 
whole  question  produced  by  the  application  of  a  keener 

Sihon  is  represenled  in  the  traditional  test  as  a  king 
of  the  .\moriIes  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  dominion 

1  Th.  fer.  "■^  bounded  by  the  jabbok  on  the  N. , 
J,:: '°:,TZ:  by  the  Araon  on  the  S..  and  by  the 
dlUon-Jtoit.  j^j.,„  ^„  ,h^  vv.,  and  extended  east- 
wards  to  the  desert  (Judg.  II  31).  According  to  Josh. 
123  13!i7.  however,  it  also  included  the  ArabaH  [y.t'.J 
lielween  the  Jabbok  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  (called 
Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth),  and  in  Josh.  ISsi  (he  live 
kings  of  the  Midianiies  killed  by  Ihe  IsmeliiesfNu.  31B) 
are  called  '  princes  of  Sihon '  (ohwf  B],  ititw/)  [A]). 
When  Israel  disked  leave  of  this  Amorite  king  10  pass 
through  his  land,  in  order  lo  reach  Ihe  Jordan  and 
invade  Canaaji.  he  refused  it,  and  look  the  field  Bgainsl 
Ihem.  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Jahai  |N'u,  2l9t->t ; 
Ul.  2i6-j6:  Judg.  II 19-13).  The  Israelites  took  Heshbon, 
.sihon's  capiial.  and  with  it  atl  Ihe  lerriiory  between  Ihe 
Jabhok  and  Ihe  .^mon.  Oc  [f.i'.J  and  his  kingdom  ihey 
also  conquered,  and  so,  as  it  would  appear  uninlention- 
nlty,  they  became  the  masters  Of  the  whole  of  Ihe  trans- 
Jordanic  region  called,  in  the  wider  sense,  Gilead  (see 
Gi;.EAD,  %  3).  The  northern  part — Ihe  famier  kingdom 
of  Og — Kas  given  to  half  Manasseh,  (he  southern  to 
Gad  and  Reuben.  From  Nu.2l»7-3o  Josh.]8>s  ft. 
2)6  i(  is  inferred  that  Sihon  '  had  crossed  Ihe  Jordan, 
and  driving  Moab  southwards  over  Amon  and  Ammon 
eastwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok,  had  founded  a 
kingdom  for  himself.' '  The  extraordinary  negoliaiions 
described  in  Judg.  II 14-17  are  based  upon  Ihe  asserted 
fact  Ihat  Ihe  territory  between  Ihe  Jatdxik  and  Ihe  Arnon 
originally  and  properly  belonged  10  Ammon.  The 
Ammoniies  sought  in  vain  to  conquer  their  ancien( 
(erritory  from  the  Iiraeli(es.  and  in  1  K.419  we  And 
one  of  Solomon's  prefects  ruling  over  '  (he  land  o( 
i<-  country  of  Sihon  king  of  (he  Anioriies  and 


Ogil 


gof  B 


neither  J  nor  P  mentioi 


ithclieli 


js:. 

n  have  fH^rmed  no  pun  of 
>f  a  miiundtrHtandinjj  of 


obyK 


IT.^}^ 


The  redactors  and  ediion  of  (he  already  corrupt 

Hebrew  leitis  have  ventured  10  alter  Ihe  historical  and 

«.OTl«callT    geoeraphical  derails  in  accordance  with 

.«;™?i!l^i   'I'^i'-  o*"  ina«^«  idea* :    but  thej- 

•mtndAd  text  ^  ,^^^  1^^,^,  ^^  conscieniiously  that 

it  is  almost  always  possible  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 

(o  discern  [he  true  text  underlying  Ihe  false.    Og  Ihe  king 

of  the  Amorites  was  realty  Agag  king  of  (he  Aramnittes  or 

Jerahmeelites  (  =  Amal^ite8l,  and  the  region  occupied 

by  his  branch   of  the   Jerahmeelite   race  was  called 

CushaD — i.e..  (he  N.   Arabian   Cush,  which    adjoined 

1  G.  A.  Smiih,  HG  557/ 
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Missur  or  Musri,  This  '  Cushan '  ([rwl  was  misMTiden 
Sihon.  Whether  the  capilnl  of  llie  land  was  coiled 
■  Heshbon '  ([lapnl  or  '  Heshmon '  (poefi)  may  be 
doublfuL  There  ore  traces  of  a  clan  called  s^n  or  the 
like  (ip  Hashnbiah,  Hashubah)  as  well  as  of  one  called 
□eiri  |cp  Heshmon,  Husham).  That  the  five  kings  of 
ihe  M  idianites  should  be  cilled  '  princes  of  Sihon  '  (Josh, 
13 11)  need  not  surprise  us.  Their  names  are  1>.-ised  on 
the  three  ethnic  names  Jerahmeei,  Zarephalh,  and 
'ArSb ;  it  is  not  more  wonderful  thai  such  personages 
should  be  connected  with  Cushan  (han  that  Balak,  a. 
son  of  Zippor(i,r. ,  a  Zarephaihile) ,  should  be  introduced 
lo  us  as  king  of  Missur  (■  Moab.'  in  Nu.  224.  etc..  as 
often,  is  mlswrillen  for  '  Missur'),  and  that  these  kings 
should  be  called  'Midianiles'  harmonises  with  the  fact 
thai  Balak  king  of  Mijsur  ( '  Moab ')  is  closely  connected 
with  the  elders  of  Midian.'  The  reconstruction, 
whether  partial  or  complete,  of  all  the  other  Sihon 
passages  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  (see  Cn'l. 
Bit.).  Suffice  it  10  say  that  the  view  of  IJ,  Me>'er, 
Slade,  Bacon,  and  the  Oxf.  Hex.  thai  NU.2I36  is  an 


of  a 


tanding  of 


Ihe  song  whitjh  follows  seems  fully  justified.  The  : 
itself,  in  a  revised  form  which  probably  .approaches  (he 
true  text  somewhat  more  neatly  than  earlier  revisions, 
appears  10  run  ihus  ; — 

rji  Let  Ihe  castle  ofHcshbon  be  buih, 

Lei  Ihe  city  of  Cushan  be  blablishtd  I 
aS    For  s  liH  burned  H»hbon, 
A  aune  Iht  city  ofCu-ihan, 

]l  consumed  the  ciliidels  ibervof. 
■9    Wo  lu  Iheel  10  people  efl  Mi^ur, 
Thou  art  undoiK.O  people  of  Ciuharal 

iVea),  Jerahmeei  his  dagghlera  into  captivity, 
Tiirilian  as  mr  aft  Rimmnn  haj^  petisheil, 
Mmiir  as  far  as  Naphtoah  la  desolate." 
The  mtidim  of  Judg.  11  .aiTgi.enrfKwhere  QtrHTH^H,  || 
3.  5)  may  Iw  here  reamrmcd,  so  far  a>  11  asMrlt  that  Ihe  nairalive 

lephihah'a  meuage  10  Ihe  king  of  An 


i  Jao 


'  fh.  Tt.  \%sti,jf.  [1885],  E.  1 


l^itoo'  itKTr(Me'o'(§'did  not  tiil^naily°have  ^au'ran  for  ils 

'ihcn'narrativ*.''  On  the  uatemcm^  i  K.4ig  (MT  and  6), 

.'high  Kuenen  wroD^ly  auppoHd  10  CDnArm  (he  indiiion  of  an 
Lmorile  kinE  Sihon,  see  CjtV.  BA.  Notomon's  twelve  prelvcls 
listed)  n-ere   most   probably 

_..„ ^„   _.   ..-,_r,  ZATO' 

B36-Salia8jl 

SmOB  (-An^),  Josb.I83  AV,  RV  Shihor  [q.v.). 
Cp  also  Egypt,  River  of.  and  Nile. 

SILAS,  SILVAKUS-  Bilvsntu  (in  this  form  of  the 
name)  is  mentioned  only  four  limes  in  NT.  In 
1  MTdata.  '  Thess.!.  s  Thess.I.  he  appears  at 
"»»»■  jQin,  author,  along  with  Paul  and 
Timothy,  of  Ihc  respective  epistles ;  according  to 
a  Cor.  1 V)  he  preached  Ihe  Gospel  in  Cotinih  along 
wiih  the  same  two;  according  to  i  Peler  (5i»)  thai 
Epistle  was  nritten  'through'  (8id)  Silvanus. 

Stlas  (in  this  form  of  (he  name)  is  mel  with  only  in 

1  Either  Ibe  laree  ethnic  term  'Midian'  covers  the  Inuller 
oneof 'Jerabnw 


I  are  ihe  Kiibe't  ■ 


._  _-,  F  both  TK  and  Tn*ll  art.  . —  „ -.^  -,.    ,.^^ 

the  oracle  beinECOnce<^ed'»il^  Mi»ur.  In  Nu.227<MTand 
»>  ■eUJen  of  ^oab'  and  'elden  of  Midian'  arc  mentioned 
ude  by  tide ;  jtd  appuentty  comes  from  pn-t,  and  ihii  from 
-tua  (the  otiginal  reading  out  of  which  3>no  sprang). 

«'See  cm.  W*.    The  last  line  «ems  to  baffle  Prof.  Sie.ers 
(.MciriKhe  Sladitn.  iu^f.     But  Pesb.'s  reading  1310  (see 
MatieiiA)  migbi  bave  suggesled  Iha  remedy.     Cp  •^y•a  IllW    ' 
(Pi,  61  ,j  [„)),  i.i..  -niro  n^io-Nij. 
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AcUlSsi-lSs.  A(  the  council  of  Jerusalem  he  is 
chosen  along  with  Judas  Barsabas  lo  accompany  Paul 
and  Bamahas  in  name  of  the  primitive  church  lo 
Anlioch  and  there  deliver  the  letter  embodying  the 
apostolic  decree  uhich  al  the  snme  time  is  lo  be  com- 
municated by  word  of  mouth  also  (ISiiaj).  After 
Eome  lime  so  spent  they  return  to  Jerusalem  (ISjj/ ). 
Id  connection  with  iheir  appearance  in  Anlioch  they  ore 
called  *  prophets'  [rpoip^Tcu) ;  when  chosen  at  Jenisalem 
they  are  referred  to  as  '  chief  men  among  the  brethren ' 

After  the  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  about  John  Mark  before  the 
second  missionary  journey.  Paul  makes  chcrice  of  Silas 
(o  take  ihe  place  of  Barnabas  as  his  companion  (IS^d). 
The  next  mention  of  Silas  is  in  connection  with  the 
incidents  al  Philippiwhen  he  and  Paul  were  apprehended. 
beaten  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  authority,  and 
cast  into  prison.  Il  is  described  how  as  they  prayed 
aloud  al  midnij^t  they  were  miraculously  delivered  and 
how  they  baptised  the  gaoler  and  his  family.  When 
orders  came  10  let  the  prisoners  go,  Paul  claimed 
for  himself  and  his  companion  Iheir  privileges  as 
Roman  citiiens,  thus  compelling  the  magistrates  to 
come  in  person  and  beg  them  to  leave  the  city  (16 19-40). 

In  connection  with  the  sojourn  in  Thessalonica  it  is 
recorded  of  Silas  that  he  look  pari  in  the  successful 
missionary  work  there  1  and  after  a  tumult  was  escorted 
oul  of  Ihe  lowD  by  Ihe  Christians  there  on  his  night 
Joumeywith  Paul  towards  BercEa  (174-ioa),  In  Bercea 
wilh  Paul  he  was  again  successful  in  the  synagOBue. 
Along  with  Timothy  (of  whom  there  has  been  no  men- 
tion by  name  since  Iflj)  Silas  remained  in  Bercea  whilst 
Paul,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult,  was  brought  bv  the 
Christians  to  Athens  (17  lo^-ija).  These  bring  back  a 
message  from  Paul  begging  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join 
hiiQ  as  soon  as  possible,  he  awaiting  their  arrival  there 
(17is*i6)-  But  it  is  not  unlil  after  he  has  gone  on 
lo  Corinth  that  they  actually  come  up  wilh  him  (I85). 

The  question  whether  by  the  two  forms  of  the  name 
thf  same  person  is  denoted  is  one  which  must  be 
3.  PoMlbl*  'l«'«™i'ie<*  ™ainly  by  the  contents  of  the 

IdOntitT       f»'"ges  in  which  they  respectively  occur  ; 

""  •'■  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  person  haiing 
two  names  does  not  in  itself  create  any  difficulty  (§  7). 

{ij)  It  is  in  agreement  with  3  Ccff.  1 19  that,  as  we  read 
In  AcisISs,  Silas  and  Timothy  rejoin  Paul  in  Corinth, 

{i)  According  to  i  Thess.  3i/s.  Paul,  before  the 
composition  of  1  Thess.,  sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to 
Thessalonica.  According  to  this  we  shall  have  to 
assume  at  all  events  a  hiatus  in  Acts.  If,  as  we  read 
to  ActslSs.  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  not  at  Athens, 
but  at  Corinth,  then  if  he  was  to  be  sent  by  Paul  from 
Athens  to  Thessalonica  he  must  first  have  again  made 
the  journey  to  Athens  from  Corinth   along   with   the 

or  any  such  break  in  Paiil'i  sojourn  in  Coiinih,  hoa-cver,  wo 

aiUEn  th«  joumoy  10  Athena  to  a  la(«r  date ;  for,  according  10 
AciilSis^a^  Paul's  route  from  Corinth  leadi  hiin  directly  b/ 

way  of  Ephesus  10  Syria.    The  third  nuKionary  jotirney  ' 

10  be  (hmehl  of  in  tbii  connection  1  fbr  in  it  [fie  apostle 
■a  Macedonia  Ann.  jvoceeding  afterM^rdl  10  H 
o  i^  not  at  all  uid).  wl 


l'rheu.3 


Unless  we  are  prepared  lo  assume  that  a  journey  of 
Paul  from  Corinth  lo  .Athens  has  been  omitied.  the 
only  alternative  is  lo  seek  for  the  lacuna  in  what  we  are 
told  concerning  Timothy  (and  Silvanus).  and  suppose 
somewhat  as  follows.  While  Paul  was  still  in  Alhen: 
(Acts  17 16-34),  not  afterwards  when  he  was  in  Cotinlh. 
be  was  joined  from  Bercea  by  Timolhy.  whom  he  then 
sent  (from  Athens)  to  Thessalonica.  As  for  Silvanus. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  even  a.  lacuna,  if  we 

Athens  but  only  after  Corinth  had  been  reached.      But 

it  in  A(«  ibe  arrival  of  Timothy  at  Athens  is  left  un- 
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mentioned  and  the  joumej's  of  Timothy  and  Silv.iiius 
arc  always  represented  as  having  been  made  togetlicr, 
there  is  also  the  other  possibility  that  Silvanus  joined 
Paul  along  with  Timolhy  while  the  apostle  was  still  in 
Athens.  Only,  in  Ihat  case,  when  Timothy  set  out  from 
Athens  for  Thcss.ilonica  Silvanus  must  have  been  sent 
off  somewhere  else,  as  we  find  Paul  saying  that  the 
journey  of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  had  for  ' 


sequp 


self  w 

I  Thess.3i/  'Wl 

oenino  at  Athens  alone  a 

along  with  Silvanus:  but  Ih 
shows  that  this  is  excluded. 

TiiDoihy"'— -"'"S-"-*  ■-  "■ 


n  .■Mhens 


The 


thought  it  good  to  be  left 
d  sent  Timolhy'  seems  lo 
Paul  remained   in    Athens 


WMisScker  {Afi.  ZrilatUr,  «  256.  ETli^i/)  nevcr- 
Heless    doubts    the    idem ificat ion.       He    thinks    that 

,  q,  the  companion   of  Paul  was  Silvanus  but 

jiJim  'hat  the  composer  of  Acts  substituted  for 
"""net    hi„.t;il,<  amember  of  the  primitive  churx:h. 


{by  t 


ptnoiuf 

also  the  connection  of  Paul  wilh  Jerusalem, 
correct  to  say  that  this  lendency  really  is.  at  work  in 
Acts  (see  Acts.  %  4  ;  Cobnelii;s,  §  5  :  CofNcii,, 
§g  6.  lo).  In  point  of  fact  one  can  very  easily  find 
cause  for  bringing  it  into  requisition  in  the  case  of  Silas 
when  regard  is  had  to  tlie  paralieL  case  of  Barnabas. 

ai  Bsmabai  was  on  the  lint.    How  we  find  Bxinabai  figurinj; 

charged  by  ii  with  the  la^lc  ^  Inspeciinc  (he  fjist  Gentile 
Christian  church  al  Antioch  and  who  feichi^  Paul  from  Tarus 

known  independence  of  Paul ;  il  b  alto  ei(clud«i  ^  Ihe  Older 
of  the  provinces,  Syria  and  Cilkia.  10  which,  accordinE  to  GaL 
>ulbeiopkhinise]fafter.bufitstvisitn  Jenisalem.    Ai, 


!  Some  compoKT  ui  fact  in 
...It  Paul,  on  l>ie  last  occasloa 
of  his  contins  back  to  Jerusalem,  took  upon  faimelf  a  Naziiite 
vow  and  fulfilled  it  in  order  to  prove  with  all  publicity  the 
coinpleleneM  of  hii  adherence  to  ilie  Mwic  bw.    At  acainu 

which  we  are  told  had  been  arrived  al  in  iheCouncil  ^  Jeru-taletn. 
(As  agninat  the  hisioriciiy  of  thii  decree,  see  Coi-vcii..  |  11,) 

companion  far  F^l,  as  along  with  Judas  Banabas  be  bad  bren 
the  decree  to  Andoch. 

All  this,  however,  supplies  no  compelling  renson  for 
assuming  a  substitution  of  the  Jerusalem  Silas  for  a 
companion  of  Paul  not  belonging  to  Jerusalem  who 
was  named  Silvanus,  Precisely  by  the  instance  of 
Barnabas  ought  we  to  be  put  on  our  guard  against  too 
far-reaching  critical  operations.  That  Bamnbos  was  a 
prominent  missionary  companion  of  Paul  is  assured  by 
Gal,  2 1 9,  and  that  he  was  a  Jew — a  Jew  in  (act  who 
notwithstanding  all  his  daily  intercourse  with  Paul  had 
nevertheless  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  freeing  himself 
from  Ihe  yoke  of  the  law— is  shown  byGal.2ij,  This 
being   so,    Paul  can    i-ery  well    be   supposed    lo   have 

companion.      Had  Silas  really  been  the  bearer  of  the 
council.   Paul  assuredly  would  not  have 


,  howe 


hy^lOOglC 
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neciion  with  Jerusalem  bjr  means  of  his  companion 
Silos,  and  yel,  to  decline  to  be  shut  up  to  the  supposition 
(hat  this  tendency  brought  about  the  substitution  of  this 
Silai  in  the  place  of  another  companion  of  ihe  apostle  ; 
it  is  enough  to  discern  the  error  and  the  tendency  of 
Acls  simply  in  ils  representation  of  the  Silas  who 
actually  did  accompany  Paul  as  a  prominent  person 
in  the  primiiive  church  and,  in  particular,  as  guarantor 
of  Ihc  apostolic  decree. 
Tlal  ibc  companion  of  Paul  ms  ■  Jew  il  presuppoied  nor 

repusmis  Silas  in  17  io(i-4ja»  coming  (orward  in  lynngo^es 
Uld  al»  (16  ])  rrpioenti  circumdsion  as  being  nedssary  in  a 
companion  of  Paul  (in  the  case  of  TitDOIhy),  but  alw  by  Ibt 
author  of  ihi  'wt'-Murec  («e  Acts,  f  i,  <|  cad),  who  includo 
Silu  among  Ilw  number  of  ihoae  who  (aeeotding  to  IS  i6)go  lo 
the  synagogue  or,  a&  the  case  ma>y  be.  lo  theyewiah  pbce  of 

are  even  called  Jews  evpresBly — ihougb  only  In  the  mouibi  of 

be  MI  on  one  side  as  possibly  meaning  ta  vuggest  Oiai  the 

Amongst  the  views  of  critics  we  find  not  only  the  dis- 
tinction between  Silas  and  Silvanus  just  spoken  of; 
4.  Silms-  ''*™  i'  s's"  "**  allempl  lo  identify  the 
ninnnm  auu  '"'^'''''^''''l  '<>  vfhom  both  names  are  as- 
^^i^fc!>  signed  with  other  persons  as  well.  With 
H  LiUMT  Luke,  lo  begin  with.  This  hypothesis 
was  ptit  forwacd  by  Van  Vlolen  (see  below,  g  io|  in  the 
tnterests  of  his  proposed  answer  to  the  question  ai  to 
ibe  authorship  of  the  "  we  '-source  in  Acts. 

There  ii  much  thai  ipeaks  for  the  view  that  Ihls  author  wai 
Silas :  other  consideration*  speak  for  Luke :  yet  neither  iheory 
i>init>elfal«ieauiiesaIisraaoiy(s«Acrs,  19).  Van  Vlolen 
mourdingly  wugni  to  oimbine  (he  advantages  of  boib  by 
idcnli^g  ihe  two  penons.     [n  pmicular  he  found  difficully 


Lake,  fc 


author 


Vlolen  SOUKht  lo  ESIablu 

with  Luke  by  the  conudemtioii 

Silvanus  and  tuianus  (ihe  prigim 


n  be  dispensed  wiih  (he  thinks)  a 
..L-  1...  -I — ^y  ^^gp  ipoken  of  as  '• 


derived, 


underlying  Ihe  abb 


wilh,  b 


4n),Phileni.(.4),»Tim. 

Lake. 

To  all  this  the  answer  must  be  that  identity  of  etymo- 
logical meaning  in  the  case  o(  two  proper  names  by  no 
nMans  establishes  any  title  to  identify  the  persons  who 
bear  them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  objectionable  but  be- 
fitting the  seemly  modesty  of  the  author  if  his  joining 
the  company  of  travellers  is  indicated  not  by  Ihe  mention 
of  his  name  but  simply  by  the  transition  from  the  third 
to  the  first  person,  whether  he  is  really  himself  Ihe  eye- 
witness or  falsely  makes  himself  appear  as  such  (see 
Acts,  g  i).  The  transition  to  the  first  person,  loo.  is 
Dot  made  any  more  explicable  if  Ihe  person  so  indicated 
has  already  been  named.  Since  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  been  so  named  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
■««'  who  he  is.  Moreover.  Van  Vloten  has  not  at  all 
itKceeded  in  disposing  of  Ihe  difficulties  by  which  Ihe 
hypothesis  that  Silas  wrote  ihe  '  we  '-source  is  beset  (see 
Acts,  g  9),  or  even  in  lessening  them :  the  idenliRcalion 
wilh  Luke  contribules  absolutely  nothing  at  all  towards 
tbeir  removal 

The  identification  of  Silas- Silvanus  with  Titus  has 

bent  attempted  in  quite  other  interests,      (a)  It  has  long 

H   Silftft-        been  regarded  as  a  conspicuous  instance 

Hlvuna  auiu  "'^  silence  dtic  to  'tendency'  that  in 

BUTUU  unw  ^^^  jjj^  name  of  Titus,  who,  accord- 

violent  a  contention  al  the  Council  of  Jerus-ilem.  is  men- 
tioned neither  in  this  conneclion  nor  j-ei  anywhere  else 
(see  Council,  g  7).  This  difficulty  would  disappear  if 
Titus  wai  identical  wilh  Silas,  Tiius.  however,  w.is 
a  Genlile  Christian,  we  learn  (Gal.  2));  whilst  Silas, 
according  lo  Acu  ISn,  was  a  member  of  the  church  of 
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it  BFcmecl  good  to  the  apostles  and  the  elders. 


wilh  I^aul  aiHJ  Bainaba).  Judai  Hana 
mmw/flnv  ^(i»>  Ihe  brethren."  Oi 
as  anJ  SHas  ace   dislingnished   fron 


a.  and  HIas, 


"Ele'^ 


1  Ueniile  Cliriitian.    On  Ihe  olhci  hand,  even 

vnrade      No   lets   asionishing  ii  ihe  other 

oule ;  the  supposition,  namely,  thai  TituS'Silai 
L  a  member  of  Ihe  church  of  Jem^ialtm  and  was 
lidtl.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  10  suppose 
^d««d  peison  had  been  for  yttat  a  member  of 
ruhalem.  Apart  from  Ihe  inherent  difliculliei, 
ie  hypothesis  servesin  any  adequate  degree  ihe 
:h  it  Is  introduced;  for  ihoUEh  il  is  Irue  that 


ai  the  d( 


(#)  A  peculiar  position  is  taken  up  by  Scufen.     He 
does  not  wrile  in  Ihe  apolof^ic  interest ;  rallicr  does  he 

that  supposed  by  Weiisacker  (g  3  above),  ihat.  n.iniely, 
of  pulling  forward  Titus,  by  Ihe  selection  of  his  Jewish- 
sounding  name  Silas  (see  below,  g  ji).  as  a  man  sland- 

and  so  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  these  and  I'aul. 
Il  will  be  time  lo  consider  this  Iheory  when  the  idenlily 
of  Titiis  and  Silas  has  been  ealablished :  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  what  is  proved  is  their  disliiiciness. 

The  acme  of  complexity  isjeached  by  the  hypothesis 
of  Zimnier  {sec  below,  g  10).      According  lo  him.  Silai 

•■,5*'.,*["f*    mentioned  only  in  Acls  15" ^3./  : 
"""*^.     distinct  from  him.  but  identical  with 
Witt  TitBB,     Silvanus  and  Titus,  is  the  Silas  named 
*"°*^'"'"inAclsl5,o-18s. 

(.1)  The  Silas  who,  according  to  Acts  Ii  40,  i 


IS  Ihe  ^ 


»;«; 


.s  who,  ac 


c  Ihe 


\.-^^.^ 


issly  mentioned.  Silas  co 


IS  iuelf  exceedingly  tk 


le  thing  il  said  of 


incident.  Hitiscoald  rlghlly I < called 'fellow-worker' (APHpyoc) 
of  Paul  in  writiw  10  the  Corinlhians,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
Ibe  tnuipanion  of  the  aposlle  in  the  founding  of  thai  church, 
umply  in  view  of  the  (act  that  after  tbeir  alienaiion  from  Pout 
he  bad  won  them  back  10  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  expre^sioa 
employed  wilh  reference  10  Silvanus  ('  preach  the  gospel ')  relates 
10  the  founding  of  the  church. 


K'i* 


of  Ihe  Silas  of  lijj  with  him  of  lS(o,  lo  fall  back  upon  Ihe 
inteipreiatian— in  point  of  fad  a  very  unskilful  one— offered  by 
f.  3UT,  '  But  it  seemed  good  to  Silas  ibal  ihey  rtfaould  remain ' 
(iiattr  It  »  Xi'Aa  Jai^dm  avnnX  '■  presuppose!  thai  Ihe 
-— '-^-erietiura^A^i'of  f.jjdoet  noi  mean  '  ihey  took 


enl  them  foilh'  Orpil  rsvl  inrrtitarm  avmit)— but, 
lid  to  them  by  Ihe  brethren  thai  il  was  not  desired  lo 
:m  longer  in  Anlioch.'  Had  Ihe  composer  of  Acuhekl 
ve  been  what  actually  happened,  he  wouM  not  in  any 
renarded  it  as  a  thing  worth  recording.     Matters  are 

tSrc-  (asU^  with  "he 'futlhei  addition 'bul  Judas 
•f  cded  ■  (jiirot « "lovtM  »Mipn*i).    They  become  siili 


f^aSiX^^' 


by  Google 


SILAS,  8ILVANUS 

(</)  Th<  xpoln^elic  sin -Foltotrcd  by  ZinoK 
M*tck«enjGrj-      "     ■       •       - 


SILAS,  SILVAKUS 


ahy    ■ 


-  _  r— ,.-  -,  .1  inn  l«i  niccHsfulty  icaliKd  in  the  case  of 

Zimnur  llian  it  ii  h  (hit  of  Iht  olhei  two,  lincc  the  SiLu  nho, 
accacdinE  10  Zinmicr,  is  idmtkal  with  Tiius  is  noi  meniioncd  »i 
all  in  cmnMlion  with  the  Council  of  Jemulcm. 

(r)  The  difficulty  (only  BTKinR  in  connoction  with  ZimmeT'i 
hypMhoai)  thM  in  Acn  two  icinnK  penons  at  ihe  name  of 
Sili*  >hg(ild  be  ineniioned  in  Mich  doH  nniiniity  n:i33  4a) 
wit  bout  uiy  indicilian  of  ihciT  btingdixinctindividuabK  hardly 
ku  thin  llul  whidi  preaei  UBon  ill  fbnm  of  u  idenlinuiion 
ofTinu  with  Siliu-Sili'anw— this,  namely,  Ihai  f^l  ihiHiUl  have 

I>^l'!^^■nd'1^hDuldha<^terGhaneedlb"l^nnamelevenwilhiIl 
Ihe  limiti  of  >o  short  ■  jasaK"  <k  i  Coi.  1 19-!  ij. 

As  for  [he  forms  of  the  names,  the  Identity  of  Silas 
anil  Silvnnus  admits  of  being  shown  in  a  variety  of  wnj's. 
_  _.  {a\  Silai  may  be  an  abhrevLition  of 

T.  TM  uunM.  siivaDUs.  This  sort  of  abbreviaiion 
used  for  pel  names  (hypocoristica)  Is.  properly  spenking, 
native  10  Greek  soil ;  but  (hat  in  NT  times  il  n-as  also 
applied  to  Latin  names  is  shown  by  the  instance  of  Luke 
(sec  LfKE,  I  6).  Strictly  spaaking.  the  form  we  ihould 
have  eupccteil  would  be  Silvas :  but  the  fotm  Silas  is 
also  possible,  since  abbreviation  followed  no  hard  and 
fast  rules. 

Il  cnn  be  shown  thai  1 
10  M<i-^trrpar»i(Polyb,i     .,..._. 
timt  to  'Apx'iTT^rst  <Fiek,  GritcA.  Pn 
For  Lucu  loo  no  hsilatiaB  is  lell  inasti .. ,. 

abhr,^.ii.ed  name.  Jm.  BJ  vii.  8  ,/  5,  M  »;»,  »7S-'J9-  yitff., 
ought  not  to  he  cited  as  against  ihis,  (ai  tfae  sAiiuikI  there 
oamed  is  acrordiiiE  10  SchQin(t>yi'<^  Imi>  ET  t  t3S9)  and 
Kor«lli.if  (»)««.  lalmitali..  S  (.aaj)  ..«).  L..  Fl.vb"sil™ 

tion  here  at  all.  Still  Irs  onghi  appeal  10  bt  made  to  the  <act 
that  in  MSS  of  the  NT  the  word  is  accentuated  3ut«.  althmigh 
if  an  abbreviation  from  Silvanus  il  really  ought  to  b*  liUt : ' 

C  (k.  o.«.nfi.:,iin_  1/  M<t<;  ;.  In  nc  ..».  ..»■>_..{■■.!,/.       Th. 


l«.lha 

the 

ameSila^, 

ccocdinj 

IoZ.iha<ff/.;. 

i.d.XT\n 

/.Xion 

o;ur  at  all 

ebKwhcr 

on  Lslin  «>il. 

and  haobee 

hDi 

Greek  loi 

only  at 

The.pi«  (CIG 

St/HtKMtn. 

•lil' 

'.-'■ 

i:l%t. 

fronbei 

g  deci«ive,  in- 

{i)  Silas  may  also  be  a  Semitic  name,'  Silvanus  in 
this  case  will  be  the  Roman  form  nearest  possible  in 
sound  (o  his  own  name,  a  Rtmian  form  assumed  by  this 
Jew  for  intercourse  with  Ihe  non-Jewish  world  (see 
Names,  g  86). 

retards  etymology,  the  derivniion  from  t?7|^,  *  three,'  is 


The! 


?<SllE 


X>U>^  il 

•£(01)  u  the  Hehnw  f«T 

the  analogy  of  1^  in  i  Ch. 
I<iJUJ(RA)or  IiA<«  [1.1,  ' 


iiCh.T 


r"m,  p"t-^lh^' 


ie>z  (so  Fmnt  Hurman,  Bunill.  Acad.  %  Rottgrdanh  1668, 
''■j'™me™Gliri1"'''^.  ™taSi,YiLl3j,)andOJ(ed.  Lag. 
Tl  »  I3i]  11M;d>  derive  Silas  and  Silvuius  alike  from  n^ 
imfinu:  OSWHi  has  lt\at  im!t^\  So  also  Zimmer,  who 
cites  the  n^  (Shklah,  3)orRcn.  I0a4  Uii-i]  i  Ch  11814. 
Thiilaw.  hovetcr,  appears  as  laAa  in  0  (or  laAai  |L  once 
in  (im.  l«a,1).  in  !.».  .U/.  i.S«/.  U  .46,  1,0,  a<  laXnt,  3<iAw 
or  £<A«.  Fur  this  rc-mn  we  must  alw  re>ccl  the  conjecture  of 
SFufert  (atiove.  I  s^)  thai  the  chcdce  of  ihe  Hebrew  name  which 


In  all  prolKttullty  the  root  of  .Silas  I 


The 


"H." 


1  Thus,  if  for  no  other  teawn,  because  in  Ihe  loani  form  the 

hy"!l:oiH>li^'^aii1[l'?ave  llH  cm'"nine<'an\LV>tly1lable  is 
iit  accordance  indeed  with  Ihe  principles  laid  down  by  Hcrodian 
<oJ.    Lent^  1  $0-59)  but  not  with   the  examples  he  ^Ks ;    cp 

'  With  Greeks  it  might  Ih  an  abbreviaiion  of  I>Xu4t  which 
oci-ui»-<.,r.,  so  oHy  ax  in  Xen.  .<na*.  vi.  8l*lij. 

*  In  Joicphin  the  lolknring  Jews  bear  Ihe  name  of  Silos;— 
fc.)  a  tyrant  of  Lylaa  M-fc  »iv. «  s  |4o) !  (*)a  friend  of  Aprippa 

■  r..nin>.indant  a?Tiberias<rA.  i;  I89X:  S),  I  171 1  A'ii- 21 ', 
|«i^):(i/)n  commandant  from  Miykm  <^/ii.l8i,f  ;»,  iiu 


tide  VogM 


Palmyrene  inscriptions  noi.  17,  i 

ISynt  C/nlratt,  insrnfl.  Simil.,  jB68,  pp.  al.  65) 
show^ — and  indeed  In  t)ie  case  of  no.  17  with  Ihe  Greek 
parallel  text  Ton  Sfn^o' — the  form  mS'niv  which  ii 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  ihe  Heb.  ^mt,  'be  who  ba« 
been  asked  for';  cp  Nijld.,  ZD.l/C.  1870,  p.  96/  A) 
the  aleph  in  the  middle  was  hardly  audiLJe,  the  form 
Sila  easily  arose  out  of  this.  So  in  CIG  3  isii  =  Le  Bai 
et  Waddinglon  (see  n.  i)  2].  no.  9567,  p.  586,  eiplic. 
P'  5B9  /■ :  £a^iY«pajuoi  b  tei  ZnXai  in  Emesn  in 
Coelesyria,  78-79  A.D. ;  tt'rsr  several  times  in  Talmud 
(cp  NSldcke.  Lc.  and  Zahn,  Itj) ;  also  -h-a  in  eastern 
Aramaic  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  (C/S2,  no.  toi, 
according  to  Zahn).     On  this  eij-mology  ZtXsi  will  be 


The: 


The  form  IV  X«A«  in  AciilGjiUfd:  Siles)  b 
am  also  Ihe  (otilv  Eophically  di1TerenI)rH  ItAua  of  ^ 
whilst  elsewhere  1)  innriably  has  X.A«  or  IxAat- 
Siu^  found  in  aCoT.,  i  and  a  Thess.  (Dd  Ke  FU),  at 
<I<)  is  only  another  writing  for  SO; 
We  come  now  to  the  questi 
data  regarding  Si  las-Si  b'an  us. 

-  — iiuui_       (<■)  As  regards  Acts  it  has  be 

■.CndlUUU  „.',i;^.|,2d,|S./.|.touh..h 
Silas-Silvanus  in  Paul's  second  mi 


in  of  Ihe  credibility  of  the 


Of  AeU, 
1  and  3  Thoaa..  ^ 


especially  when  o 
™  ""-*  a  Cor.  1  .g  (on  Ihe  genuineness  of  which 
episde  see  GaLATiANS.  §9  6-9),  but  that  Acu  needs 
between  ]7i5  and  18}  some  supplementing,  and  so  far 
as  its  entire  presentation  of  the  -apostolic  decree'  Is 
concerned  is  completely  unhislorical.  The  sanic  holds 
good  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Paul  and  Silas 
Philippi,  as  soon  as  i  Thess.  is  accepted 


ne.  for 


iThes! 


d  yet  attribulei 
rage  for 


I  Thess. ,  and  St 


h.-id  received  at  Philippi  ai 
LI  not  10  any  outward  miracle  but  to  nis  oh 
disposition  that  he  nevertheless  found  fresh  c< 
the  preaching  of  Ihe  gospel  in  Thessolonica  ( 
g  a).  The  fact  also  that  (he  Roman  < 
is  here  so  unexpecledly  allribuled  to  Silas  i 

carelessly  and  included  Silas  in  hii 
in  fact  ail  thai  he  really  knew  of  w 
Paul  (see  above.S6i(). 

[b)  \Vhilst  the  gemiinen 
Ihe  designation  of  Silvanus 

to  no  well-gtounded  objection,  that  of  3  Thess.  must  tie 
given  up,  especially  on  accouni  of  2i-ia.  It  will  not 
avail  to  plead  for  the  genuineness  of  the  rest  after  this 
has  been  set  aside  ;  rather  must  we  regard  those  portions 
of  3  Thess.  which  coincide  with  1  Thess. ,  including  that 
in  which  Silvanus  is  named,  as  being  imitalions  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  give  the  epistle  the  appearance 
of  being  a  genuine  writing  of  Paul  (cp  Sehmiedel  in  HC 
MUm  NT^i :  Holiimann,  ZNTIV.  1901,  pp.  97-108). 

(f )  Since  after  Ihe  sojourn  of  Paul  at  Corinth  in  Ihe 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey  (.Acts  IS  j  2  Cor. 
1 19).  Silvanus  is  not  again  mentioned  as  having  bKn  in 
Ihe  company  of  the  n]xisl>e.  il  is  in  itself  pos«b1e  that 
when  I  PeL  was  written  Silvanus  was  in  Ihe  company  of 
Pcler — the  efustle  lieing  a.ssnmed  to  be  genuine  and  to 
have  been  writlen  after  thai  date.  Of  those  who  do  not 
reg.ird  I  Pel.  as  genuine,  many  find  in  the  affirmation 
of  5t9  that  Pclcr  is  writing  'through  Silvanus'  (Jiik 
ZiXouaroS)  and  particularly  in  Ihe  words  un  XoytCosiai 
(AV  'as  I  suppose')  which  RV,  ceriaiiily  ccrrwtly, 
takes  as  T^ferring  to  'faithful'  (aioToC,  'by  Silvanus, 
our  faithful  brother,  as  I  account  him.  I  have  written 
unto  you  briefly'),  a  veiled  reference  to  the  fait  that 
Silvanus  had  written  Ihe  epstle  after  Peter's  death.  If, 
howeier.  theepistledalesfromiTs  A.n,  (see CHRISTIAN, 
g  8)  this  theory  is  excluded  by  consideration  of  what 
UYHild  have  been  Silvanus's  age  at  Ihal  lime.  Thus  we 
'  The  Creek  lenl  alio  in  CfG  3,  no.  uU.  and  in  Le  Bns  et 


hy^ioogle 


SILENCB 

shall  have  to  suppose  that  the  mention  of  Silvaniu,  ni 
also  thai   or   Mark   (5ij).  '*'ho  also  can  hardly  have 

a  definite  purpose.  Both  had  been  members  of  the 
primitive  church  (for  Mark,  cp  Acts  12t3)  and  at  the 
same  lime  companions  of  Paul ;  Ihus,  on  the  one  band, 
Ihey  become  titled  lo  figure  as  comrades  of  Peter,  and, 
on  the  other,  [he  naming  of  Ihem  crenles  the  impression 
that  Peter  liad  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  with 
Paul  the  founder  of  many  of  the  churches  included  in 
the  address  of  the  epistle  (I'ontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  lUthynia).  The  remaining  conlenis  o(  the 
epistle  show  little  of  that  tendency  lo  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  bei»feen  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity 
which  Iho  TUIungen  school  attributed  to  it ;  but  the 
closing  verses  which  have  been  under  our  consideration 
mun  doubtless  be  taken  in  this  sense  (cp  Petes, 
Epistles  i 


In  doing  wk 


:li'<>u)ihMt  Silvi 


individual  irto,  IL,  _, -,, ,  — -,  -„- 

the  apwille'idicuilkin  (lo  the  lulscripliiiii  lo  Roou  m 


by'lhrougl 
wio,  like  T< 


Lied  as  Ihc 


t.  Later  Vlawi.  ing  lo  ihc  ntpicltsi  Bap»^  John  Mark  »tu 

bipiind  by  Ba(nab.-u.  Paul,  and  Silu  in 

Icaiiiaiii(Upuul,.,4yati'..4/.-»ir4.  1. 103,  ii.l5t/;2B77  i*>«)^ 

Many  inlcrprtlers  mainnin  Sluu  10  be  (he  *  brothfl '  refentd  K 

Mindonian,  as  he  wnt  dv>Kn  by  ihe  Macedonians  10  represcm 
ihem  tn  conv«rmg  the  collection  to  Jemvlon-  Asalnu  ili« 
th«iry  that  Situ  was  ihe  aulhor  of  ihe  '  we  '-scHirce  c^  Ads  set 
Acts,  |  9.  Aeainu  Ibe  view  put  forward  in  1815  by  B'^hnle  and 
Mynuer  that  Silas  was  the  author  of  (he  £pL«ile  to  ibe  Hehrewi 
the  nine  considnalioiis  hold  good  as  have  been  urjted  a^iipil 
the  audwrship  of  Bamabiu  In  k  ^  as  (bey  bo(b  belonffed  1c 
Jerusalem  {«e  Ba.mab.s,  I  5). 

VanVloieD, -Loos  U.Silas 'in  Zffr,  leS?.  pp.»j/:  iSfi, 
pp.  JJI-4J4;   against  hi(n,   Cropp,  Hid.   i8«8,  pp.  ^iyis^; 

1«.  Utentnn.  Lcir-,"itt  'p*l!L 

iM*:   Graf 


ingrach-lkn/srlitlu  Ffriikune,  t,  iSds,  pp.  373-M*  i  Keuferl, 
•■     ■!,  tritn.  iSii    pp.  169-174; /^?,  1B81,  ™.   7"-;>Ji 


illiolic),  C™. 


Bjalidier //>/■,*■ 


.  r**«. 


GymniBLalprOTramBi, 
.i..^g 

iSff/ol 


?■  S38.._ 


SHEOLI?.!-.).   P3.9417  lis  IT- 

The  e>is(ence  of  such  a  word  is,  however,  most  improbabt, 
SILK  occurs  in  AV  as  the  tendering  of  three  difff 


sC 


dered'l 


in  AV  u 


tofPr.8 


erGen.4l(iEiDd.2S4.    On  this  tee  Ll^ 

3.  •^.  mai  {Tpixarros).'  Eiek.  I610  (jf.  Amidst 
the  variety  of  ancienl  renderings  there  is  a  geiteral 
agreement  that  some  cloth  of  fine  texture  is  intended ; 
Jewish  tradition  favours  'silk'  (Ges.  Tirs.).  a  meaning 
with  which  the  rendering  in  0  is  not  inconsistent ;  and 
Movers  \Pkia.  11.  8164)  con(ends  that  silk  was,  nt  least 
u  far  hack  as  Eiekiel's  time,  conveyed  from  China  into 
W,  Asia  by  Ihe  land  route  through  Mesopotamia, 
though  it  was  probably  almost  unknown  in  Europe  till 
after  Ale.iander's  conquests,  and  did  not  come  into 
general  use  before  Ihe  period  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Cp  Trade.  §  6a,  In  any  case  the  reference  in  Ewk. 
ICm  is  lo  a  long  outer  vail  of  fine  material  which 
covered  the  entire  person  (Smend,  ad  lot. ). 

I  /.A. '  woven  of  bur ' ;  Aq.  has  i^/ivtni^  and  fi^^nr,  Sym. 
Mrtru^  and  ireAvfiiret :  Tfa.  merely  traniliteraiei.  V,;. 
nitfiia  and  fel^mitut.  Pah,    ^lla   ('vail'),  and  lihUlha 


SILOAM,  8HILOAH 

3.  ffipini*,  I.e.,  atiptKla.  Ihc  familiar  Greek  n; 
Ik  (from  £irp :  see  Sttabo,  516,  701 ),  occurs  1 
lilt,  in  Ihe  enumeration  of  wares  which  fom 
etchandise  of  Ihe  apocalyptic  Babylon. 


>I«cies  of  die  same  genus,  and  f  u«ar  slllis  are  spun  from  (he 
c«~;>>onit  <£  Antkcivii  fcniyi,ii\;v!a  feeds  on  oaks,  in  China; 

fo^iTRinK  toT£e  fooiily  SAiuiniida.  ™  he  ^klT'ihe^l^ened 
eMIrairt  of  certain  tllk  gbtndi  which  open  just  below  (he  inou(h 

which  ihe  inte^(  posies  i(i  pupal  Hogc. 
Cp  Hilzig,Zyj.VC8,„5r^^  K,  „._A,  E,  S, 

BILLA,  (K^D ;  C6\&  [Eus.  OS  =96,  99] :  ^^la  [Jer, , 
Vg,]),  a  place.name  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
Joash  (3  K,12»[3i]).  'At  Ihe  house  of  Millo  [or,  at 
Beth-mlUo]  which  goelh  down  to  Silla,'  as  AV  gives,  is 
clearly  wrong  \it  o!kv  iiaa\u  -rir  ■yaaWa  [  B.  ir  7.  B""}, 
.  .  .  iiaXhur  TV  iv  rj  tuTapdcei  a\\io»  [Lj,  .  .  .  fiaaXw 
rir  xara/iiHyrTa  TiuiXaS  [A,  sic  ut  vid.jj,  tad  HlUlh 
/oWa'(Pesh.]}. 

The  key  lo  ihc  problem  is  supplied  by  ihe  theory  that  ibe 
pet^Ie  wiih  whom  [he  Israelite!  bad  most  consiani  leUKions 
werelbe  Jera^meetiies,  and  that  Solomon  mou  probably  olriained 
bis  limber  for  build](ig,  not  froin  Ihe  l^banon,  Lui  from  ihc 
mountain  -  country  of^  tba  Negeb.  The  mysierioiu  word 
KiSo(Millo)ismo«probablyaeorruptionof*wem-UerahnweD, 

Leiianon,  or  peihaps  Gebalon,  appeals  to  have  been  in  Ihe 
l(ral)meeli(eNegeb(«e  S.ilomok,  |  3  *).  The  same  building 
Is  probably  specilied  in  d]e  true  »il  of  9  Ch.  %\  i;  (see  Cril. 
Bri.).  Cp,  howci-ei,  Winckler,  A'.-/7ia|  jfc.  n.  J,  andlheeom- 
SILOAll.  8IL0AE,  8HELAH.  SHILOAH.  The 
four  places  in  whi;:h  Shiloah  or  Siloam  are  meniionea  are :  <i) 
lt.»tvf7X7;l  IJ:  T<iiiJupravI«AiMfi[BKJ,  T.v.  T.  SiA.  lAQF], 
Tba  vaten  at  SUbMli,  EV);  (a)  Neh.>is  (n.^n  nra; 


a  pool  of  SI 


ttc.amii.,  _  adds  «i  tai  £>>«>ifi|  Tt  'rt"" 
iti-Min;  th»  town  In  SlUUun);  (.)  Jn. 


I'ossibly  also  there  is  an  allusion  to  Siloam  in  the 
■fountain'  and  "pool'  of  Neh.  2t4.  Fot*  topography 
and  description  see  JERUSALEM,  g  3  and  diagram  ;  also 
g§ii.  18/,  and  map  facing  col.  3420;  also  Conduits, 
9  5,  where  a  translation  of  the  liimous  Siloam  inscriplion 
is  given,  Josephus  (fl/v.  4i  1 140)  speaks  of  Ihe  waters 
of  the  fotmlain  (riyyi)  ZiXmi)  as  sweet  and  abundani, 
and  1/1/  V.  9.  S  4'°)  reports  himself  in  his  speech  lo  his 
compatriots  as  having  pointed  out  thai  Silnam  and  the 
other  springs  which  were  formerly  almost  dried  up  when 
under  the  control  of  the  Jetvs.  had,  since  Ihe  adicnt  of 
Titus,  run  mora  plentifully  than  ihey  did  before. 
Jerome  {CammfHl.  in  Eta.  86)  also  mentions  the 
irregular  How  of  Siloam  — a  feature  which  lias  been 
noticed  by  most  sulistiiuent  pilKrims  and  IravelliTs,  and 
is  eiplaincd  by  Ihe  geological  formalion  of  llie  district. 
In  NT  limes  cerlninly.  and  probably  e.-irlier,  a  healing 
virtue  was  allributed  to  the  waters  of  Siloam.  On  ihe 
myslical  meaning  of  Jn.  (iii  see  GiJSPEI.S,  g  56.  col, 
1S03.  but  cp  SiiiLUH,  and.  on  the  miracle,  cp  John, 
g  35,  col.  3539, 

In  ls.86  the  waters  of  Shiloah  'that  go  softly' 
(ai  least  if  the  text  is  sound ;  sec.  howoer,  Lril.  Bii. 
[Che.])  represent  eii  her  the  power  of  Ihe  house  of  David, 
which  certainly  was  insignificant,  or  the  might  of  Yahwi 

Insted  wiih  ihe  "waters  of  the  River,  strong  and  many' 

(v.  ;),  which  symbolise  the  vast  physical  power  of  Assyria, 

In  Jn.  9?   Ihe  dT((rTaXfi<i>iif  has  been  taken  bj'  most 

"  %/nSB'.™A'Vfcp/m.-.M^t 
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SILVANCS 

imerpreters  from  Theophylact  onwards  lo  refer  ( 
Christ  the  mie  Siloam  |cp  81938/  'iS  816  ITjii 
Whether  ihis  is  al  all  prolnble  may  be  doulncd  ;  othi 
interpreUiimia  however  (see  Holiimann,  aJ  Im.  )  are  p 
belter.  LUckc  has  pointed  out  the  possibility  that  t) 
clause  is  merely  a  marginat  gloss.      Such  explmatioi 


&ILTEB  (ei55.  Usffh:  Aram.  KBD?  :  Syr.  tupu  .- 
Ass.  k'lipu ;  toot-meaning  perhaps  '  paleness.'  see 
WRSy.  /-Al/.  14..S). 

The  word  is  sometimes  iised.  in  its  proper  sense,  of 
silver  ore.  e.g..  Eiek.  a2»  m  (figiiralively|.  etc.,  but 
,  ff^  also  often  of  silver  as  a  measure  of  weight 
d  value,  t.g,.  'silver  30  shekels'  |Kk. 
3»),  '400  silver  shekels'  (Cn:n.23is). 
and.  with  the  omission  of  'shekel'  or  'shekels,"  'a 
thousand  of  silver'  (Uen.20.6),  Mweniy  of  silver' 
(37i8).  Hence  more  often  still  'sili-er'  (*/«/>*(  = 
'money,'  cp  dpyu^Hw  and  the  t'rench  argent,  but  not 
necessarily  coined  money,  t.g..  Gen.  Slij  iSaji?  Dt. 
23ii>[i9].       In    Gen.  42as3S    the   plural    form    (as    if 

On  ^Iver  mining,  alluded  lainJob28i,  and  on  the 
methods  of  refining  the  cnide  ore  alluded  to  in  lis.  1 1;) 
EEek.22»»  2ech.l39  Mal.Sj  Prov-.173  27ai  (we 
must  not  add  Ps.  I26'[j1),  see  Metai.s.  The  separ- 
ated silver  was  called  ktseph  sariph  (ipy  r^i.  Ps. 
127  [6]);  *■  «"«**■**  (pgio  '3,  iCh.294  P^.  127  [6]1 ; 
».Btf^ir(in;i  'a.  Prov.lO»).  The  crucible  is  called 
masripk  (-j-ic.  Prov.  ITj  27iO.*  In  Jer.  IO9  we  read 
of  '  silver  U^len  out  into  plates '  ;  where  it  came  from 
lire  shall  have  to  ask  presently.  Hebrew  traditions 
told  of  great  abundance  of  silver  in  early  times.  These 
traditions,  which  are  supported  by  the  use  of  kiupk 
(silver)  for  'money.'  are  doubtless  correcL  Abram 
and  Kphrun  -the  Hittite'  have  certainly  no  lack  of 
silver,  according  to  Gen.  23.  and,  though  this  passage 
comes  from  the  much  disparaged  priestly  writer,  he 
probably   does   but   repeal   the   statements    of   earlier 

According  10  x  view  which,  evm  if  new,  ma^  nevcnheleifl  do 
Jusiice  to  old  and  forgotten  iruih,  the  Ken«  of  Ihc  imnsaciion 

■uodiUiuni  in  Iht  Neg<b-^p"ra)^bly  R^hi^'iC'' which  would 
jiully  be  lepreienled  u  Kirjalh-'nrati.*  'clly  of  Arahia.'  In 
Lhit  COfllKClton  we  may  refer  to  Joseph'i  silver  divining  cup 
(Gen.  44  f).  It  is  not  inpo^'^ble  thai  ihc  oiiuinal  vcne  of  tl 
OKiouini;  «ioiy  of  JoKph  was  not  in  Egypt  Tnil  in  ihe  Ne^el 
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Ihat  silver  in  Egypt  I 

„ EcviT,  I3B).    'file/. 

wat  Kwleth  on  the  Oiontes).  ti 

lloie  of  R.imevs  [  I.  :  Ihe  treaty 

Egj-piian  king  wai  on  ■  silver  1= 

In  Solomon': 


We 


roduclic 


f  gold 


i,h.™,JS 


'Ould  appear  as  If  the  larger 


1  «,  at  we  now  have 
Prov.  V  21  itimi^.  corretf 
S  in  Pvat 

00)  thinks  thai  the  onlv' tolerable  senK  of  howSaiftv  tA  vn  is 
'Eenuine  lilver  for  the  land.'  Al  any  me  boih  the  M'Tand  0 
of  Ps.  II 7  le)  Hii«i  the  activity  of  scribei  working  upon  1 
rupi  tent.    Cp  n.  9. 

>  Nettle  (Exp.Ti-^fi  would  give  Ihe  same  sense  tc 
which  in  Pn>t.37jj-'pBtle.'    This  affects  tht  crilici^ 

ba  a  better  iolutlon. 

■  '  Hinite '  iiselC,  when  used  or  any  person  in  Ih«  S.  oF  I 
line,  Iaa,nuiiliited  form  of 'Rehobothite.'    S«  Refni»«T 
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SIMEON 

the  days  of  Solomon,'  and  (f.  1;)  that  he  '  made  silver 

derived?     It  is  geolt^ically  imf 
.  a     _        or  silver  should  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
1.  SonrOM.    yj,^j^  ^^  l-alesLine.      We  may  suppose 

that  most  of  the  silver  of  the  '  Hitiites'  came  from  Ihe 

mines  of  Bulgar  Dagh  in   Lycaonia.      According  to 

Prof.  Sayce  :— 
'The  Iliitiie  inscription  (bund  near  Iht  old  mines  of  these 

mcuT''"Ata1lTv«iu"i1k(>um'>i9h[)^'th|oi'^'"sil>«Mouni^'' 
lie  toibe!).  of  ilie  Pastor  Kaiabel,  and  [racs of  dU  wotkinn 
an  Hill  be  detected  in  Ibem.'  > 

As  lo  the  treasures  of  Solomon,  we  are  told  in  1  K. 
lOu  (cp  SorxjMoN,  8  4,  end)  that  the  'navy  ofTarshish' 
brought  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Upon  this  Prof.  W,  M. 
MUller  remarks  (OLZ  Sibg)  (hat  this  points  lo  great 
jgnoiance  of  the  Red  Sea  coasts.  There  was,  however, 
according  lo  Ihe  Arabic  notices,  no  lack  of  silver  in 
Ihe  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  it  was  hence,  as  Oskar 
Fraas  thinks  (tfWB"*  100711.  that  Solomon  derived  the 
precious  melals.  And  what  is  lo  be  said  of  Tartcssus  ? 
If  the  current  opinion  is  correcl,  though  Solomon's  ships 
did  not  gel  out  so  far  as  Spain.  Ihe  later  supply  of  sib'er 
10  Palestine  was  largely  derived  from  the  rich  territory 
by  the  Guadalquivir.  We  fear  the  opinion  needs  to  be 
accepted  with  reserve.  Tanessus  was,  no  doubt,  in  a 
rich  district.  The  story  is,  that  since  the  I'hicnicians 
found  that  they  could  not  carry  all  their  silver  away, 
they  made  '  silver  anchors '  in  place  of  those  that  they 
■  brought  (Arislot.  De  Mirab.  148;  cp  Diod.&jj). 
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Ih  morchandise 

.  in  some  ptrhaps  distant  part  o. 

ilver  in  N.  Arabia  js  supplied  by 


re  the 


(romZciiuH  l^cLcrmhet  Migrant!  other  N.  AtatHon 
to  have  consiited  in  vwek  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  brati. 


SILVER,  PIECE  OF  (AppYPift)'  ^'-  S6'5- 
Statkr,  ad  Jin. 

BIMALCDE  (ciNM&^KOYH  [A]),  i  Mace  llj, 
RV  Imalcue. 


Where  settled  r  (I  ■).  Eina-biblical !  (j,  6>. 

Gen.  M  *»  (I  a).  Conclusion  (|  fy 

Dem.  SS  (I  A  Name  (|  8). 

Jude,  I  (»  A  Genealogical  iius  (1 9). 

1  Ch.  4  (I  s).  OeilBrapiiicai  lists  «  .0). 

Simeon  dWP^  ;  CTWe^N  [BAL] ;  see  below.  §  8) 
was  the  brother' of  Levi  and  Dinah  (Gen.34i5,  J  ;  cp 
1  WllM«  **=*■      '"^'"  B''n«3l°S'™l  scheme  underlay 
1JlL\^Z  'his  representaiion  we  do  not  know.*     In 
••™™'    the  scheme  follon-ed  by  Ihe  final  redactors 
Simeon  had  five  full  brothers  ;  bow  many  sisters  (Gen. 
3735.   J:   iflj,    D)   we  are   nowhere  told.      Moreover, 
1  TiHffillilit{i%&i\^i. 
s  We  do  not  add  i  K.  2i  ,7  (see  Jehoshaphat,  coL  ijji). 

1^\,  and  ilinah  Ihe  ont  children  of  iheir  mnlhei.  We  cannot 
assume  this  with  confidence  howeiet.  Sisatrm  and  Reuben 
form  a  pair  in  Gen.48j  (P).  and  Simeon  i<  uyled  brother  ol 
Judahu.Judg.l3U). 
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Simfoii  the  broiher  o(  Dinah  figures  as  a  tribe  in  the 
district  of  Shecbem,  whereas  the  binieon  whose  cities 
aie  enumerated  in  the  iivelMiiiowii  lisis  (J  lo}  is  Ihere 
connctted  with  the  S.  country  and  associated  with 
Judah  rather  than  Israel'  II  has  been  customary  lo 
identify  these  two  Simeons.      It  is  not  impossible,  bow- 

(see  below,  §  6).  If,  however,  we  identify  them,  are  we 
to  regard  the  two  representations  as  variant  theories. 
Ijulorging  to  a,  lime  when  the  real  Ufe  of  the  tribe  had 
been  forgotten  ?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  they  both 
contain  reminiscences  of  history,  that  in  fact  Simeon 

then  removed  to  the  S.  ?  There  would  be  more  chance 
of  giving  contidenl  answers  to  these  questions,  if  we 
knew  whether  [he  fmmets  of  om-  sources  had  actual 
knowledge  of  a  Simeon  tribe  or  Simeon  families  ;  if,  for 
enampLe,  we  could  point  with  conlidence  to  sanctuaries 
which  at  least  had  been  distinctively  Simeonite.  where 

Smieon's  having  come  S.  from  the  highlands  of  central 
Palestine.  It  is,  no  doubt,  natural  to  sxipposc  that 
Deersheba  was  such  a  sanctuary.       It  may  very  well 

was  ai  least  at  times  in  touch  with  northern  Israel. 
The  difficulty  is  to  prove  that  il,  or  any  other  delinile 

component  part  of  the  southern  kingdom.* 

Slill,  although  we  may  not  be  able  lo  point  w-ith 
conlidence  lo  any  contemporary  statement  about 
ft.  0*0.54  4>. 


i.  Iheet 


us  may  have  had  such  evidence  lying  before  them.' 

i.  It  musl  be  remembered  llat  Ihe  end  of  J's  story 
of  the  Shechem  exploit  ascribed  lo  the  tribe  has  been 
lost.  That  may  have  told  of  Simeon's  removal  towards 
the  south.  From  the  fad  that  the  redactor  suppressed 
the  passage  we  may  plausibly  conjecture  thai  what  it 
narrated  was  more  or  less  of  Ihe  nature  of  a  catastrophe 

historical,  and  may  have  come  from  a  lime  when 
Simeon  was  still  really  a  tribe.  How  a  Later  writer 
would  have  told  (and  did  tell)  the  story  we  can  perhaps 
see  from  Gen.  35s  :  After  Ihe  inddeni  which  forms  the 
subjt-et  of  chap.  34  the  Israelites  moved  off  leisurely, 
their  god  having  interfered  in  their  behalf  so  that  there 
fell  on  Ihe  natives  of  the  land  an  awe  such  as  fell  on 
Ihe  Greeks  when  Apollo  brought  the  seemingly 
\-anquished  Hector  back  to  the  light  strong  as  ever 
(//.  15379^}.  So.  a  later  WTtler  thought,  musl  il  ever 
fare  with  Israel.  The  older  story,  however,  told  not  of 
'Israel,'  but  of  Simeon  and  Levi.*  All  thai  a  Liter 
editor  was  willing  to  retain  of  it  was  the  remonstrance 
of  Jacob:  you  have  brought  a  dis-ister  (nmay)  on 
us.  in  making  us  abominable  lo  all  the  natives  of  the 
land ;  as  we  are  but  a  small  company  they  will  band  them- 
selves against  us  and  defeat  us,  and  we  shall  be  destroyed. 
iL  \\1lat  Ihe  sequel  of  the  older  narrative  was  can 
probably  be  inferred  from  (3«n,  iSyj.  Even  there  we 
are  not  told  explicitly  what  happened :  but  there  was 
a  power  to  fulfil  itself  in  the  father's  curse  (cp  Blessing 
AND  Ci;nsiNc) :  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  And 
scatter  them  in  Israel  What  meaning  the  writer  would 
put  into  these  words  is  uncerlain.      Steuemngel  thinks 

roeans  that  Simeon  was  dispersed  in  the  highlands  of 

dtall  «r^n'illy  not  wilh'cciilral  P^i^.  but  «HihV^M*ic:I 
on  the  N.  Ar^idbn  bonier,  in  or  n«ar  the  Negeb  (cp  Muses,  t 

^  On  Sifimm's  never  being  auii^ned  lo  siher  kingdom  cp 

Ihe  nonhem  kingdon,  Ui'.  33.  '  Foe  the  Oironicler'i  ooiica  tee 

'"on  .'ch?*!*.,!  K.  below,  t  S. 

'  1'here  uemi,  however.  10  have  been  an  independent  tlorv 
whirh  Ad  ipeak  of '  Israel.'    See  Gen.  ^iatJ■.  [El  (cp  Gunkel 
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central  Palestine  {Eintiandtrung.  104),  some,  howe'.'er, 
perhaps  wandering  southwards  (/*,  15).  As  treating 
of  the  early  fortunes  of  Shechem,  the  story  of  Gen.  34 
is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Echraim,  %  6,  DlNAH). 
Dinah  was  perhaps  supposed  to  hai-e  disappeared  com- 
pleicly  (see  DlNAH,  §  6) ;  what  the  real  history  of  Levi 
ifhcull  question  (see  Ltvi,  Levites.  Ckke- 
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perhaps  belonge ^ _  ... 

in  'Hear").     If  these  propowit  wc 

Hot,' vthl*.  his'™ice™^"^' 

And  bHng  him  in  unto  ha  people. 

The  cue  for  luch  a  Itxt,  hovcver.  Is  nol  strong  (see  Diirer, 

If  the  passage  really  meniioned  Simeon  in  some  such 
way  it  would  seem  10  imply  that  Simeon  had  somehow 
come  to  be  severed  from  '  his  people. '  That  would  be 
an  interesting  variant  of  the  view  of  Simeon  represented 
in  the  '  Jacob  Blessing '  (Gen.  49).  where  Simeon  is  not 
detached  from  his  people  but  dispersed  among  them. 

Moreover  if  Simeon  Is  really  mentioned  in  the 
Esarhaddon  tablet  lo  be  discussed  later  (g  6,  iii.),  a 
position  of  detachment  for  Simeon  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  would  be  esublished  by  contemporary 
extra- biblical  evidence,  (ien.49  land  34)  is,  however, 
by  DO  means  the  only  biWical  reference  10  movements 
on  the  part  of  Simeon. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  references  in  Judg.  1,  as 
giving  a  theory,  doubtless  widely  held,  as  10  Simeon's 
*  T«4.  1  arriral  oQ  the  scene.  There,  as  we  have  seen 
*-  '""^-l-  (col.  45=4.  n-  4).  S™eou's  broiher  is  Judah 
(r/i'.  J17).  Israel,  having  agreed  lo  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes,  inquires  of  Yabne  who  is  to 
begin  Ihe  attack.  The  answer  being  'Judah,'  Judah 
asks  Simeon  to  join  in  the  expedition,  promising  to 
return  the  favour  later.  Simeon  consents,  and  Ihe 
two  peoples  advance  against  the  Canaanites.  defeating 
them  signally  at  Bezek,  if  Ihe  text  is  sound  (see  BkzEK). 
Whether  the  tradition  made  Simeon  and  Judah  then 
seitle  in  Ihe  central  highlands  is  not  clear.'  The 
nieagreness  of  the  account  of  Judah's  campaign  suggests 
that  the  old  story  of  Judah's  advent  was  lost  or 
supiiressed ;  we  hear  of  Caleb's  appropriation  of 
Heliron,  Olhniel's  of  Debir.  the  Kenites'  of  the  district 
of  Arad  (Judg.l>6;  on  ihe  text  see  the  comm.).  and 
Simeon's  of  Zephath-Hormah  ;'  but  nowhere  are  we  told 
where  or  how  judah  settled.'  it  is  difliculi  to  think  (hat 
this  is  accidental  1  the  redactor  would  have  told  of 
Judah's  southward  progress  if  he  could.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  he  could  not  was  that,  as  Graf  suggested 
(Sfamm  Simam.  15).  the  district  which  ultimately  bore 
Ihe  name  of  Judah  was  entered  from  the  S.  If  Judah  is 
primarily  the  name  of  the  southern  kingdom,  which 
consisted  of  Keniies,  Caletntes,  Jerahmeelites,  Simeon- 
ites,  and  other  southern  elements,  the  selllemenl  stories 
would  naturally  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  its  component 
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«  further,  Graf,  Dtr  S 


f  so,  arc  we  to  luppaw  thil  old  tradition  did  not  aim' 
If  uiih  between  liidah  and  '  Levi't  (Cen.M).  Only  in  ill 
Klion  cnn  Ihe  absence  of  any  refecence  »  Sine«i  in  Jud| 

fa  infer  fro^  "^e  hPoniuh"uplail  bang  elsewhere  (Nu.  II 

iimr^  a  poiiiion  of  great  importance  would  be  precarious 


hjGoogle 


SIMEON 

parti.'  EvBD,  however,  if  ihe  olher  Judab  elemenU 
entered  from  Ihe  S. ,  Simeon  mighl  trsl  have  lost  a 
footinB  temporarily  gained  in  Cenlral  Palestine.  That 
might  account  for  Ihe  Shimeon  at  Semuiiiyeh  (right 
across  Esdcaelon  from  ibzll^}  oF  Josh.  11 1  12»  if  that 
is  the  iruc  reading  (see  ShiMRoN.  and  beluw,  %  6,  ii. ). 
On  the  other  hand  the  story  of  the  partnership  of 
'Judah'  and  Simeon  may  not  rest  on  prehistoric 
relations  so  early  as  the  settlement.  It  may  reflect  a 
later  lime. 

Ii  ku  b«n  [houghl,  tea  example  (WL  (7/  Siot  n,},  thai 
undemealh  what  non*  appears  in  iCb.434a<(aiDcrelL4Iof  nanci 

Sinwon  south  waidii.  Aixordiitt  lo  this  theory  Simeoniles  were 
Killed  in  (he  Mulhem  port  or  the  tBrrilory  out  of  which  Saul 

and  nilher  than  yield  to  hiia  they  moved  south.  That  would 
be  a  likely  thing  to  Itappen,  especially  ir  Ihe  ^meonites  were 

passably  fldth  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  40  and  die  stpt^  in  Gen. 

w'inckler  proposes  (at  the  genealoEical  list.    Sdll.  Ihe  sug- 

Eew"|"  n^o<w'l>^t^^ofa  de^nlu  di»f^^orXtisl^ 


SIMBON 


B.  1  Ch.4.  ' 


e  period  was  assigned  by  Doiy  a  move- 
:menls,  on  the  p.irt  of  Simeon  of  which 
B  Chroniclers  account  is  still  in  the  form 
a  narrative,  although  il  contains  a  good 
many  names.  The  passj^e  (1Ch.l3S.4j)  contains 
several  stalemcnis,  the  relation  o(  which  lo  one  another 
is  not  cleat,  the  text  being  more  or  less  doubtful' 

the  disiiici  ofGedor  or  Gerar  in  search  of  pasture  for  their 


(*)  A 


die  Meunin 
in  their  place. 


ti^iof 


ifHeiikiah 

there'  and 


,. jefupdve 

Ainalekitc*  and  settled  then. 

i.  According  to  Beniinger  these  three  statements  are 
divergent  accounts  of  the  same  ihing  (^//C,  17/),  all 
of  them  being  later  insertions  into  the  Chronicler's  work. 
A   qu.     ■  ■ 


Wei 


lility  that  they 
Of  course  that  need  not  imply  Ihe 
refertHice  10  Hezekiah.*  There  is  nothing  in  itself 
improbable  in  the  Hezekiah  date.  The  Meunim  seem  to 
be  mentioned  under  Urai-ih,  also  Arabs  in  Our  (  =  Gerar? 
and  Svi  for  ^tri?  :  Winokler,  A'A  n^  143.  n.  1 ;  a  Ch. 
267 ;  cp  Meunih.  i).  A  little  later,  under  Manasseh, 
according  to  oiw  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  a  cunri- 
form  tablet,  we  find  Simeon  as  a  whole  reckoned  as 
belonging  lo  Musri,  not  Judah  (below,  g  6,  iii. ). 

ii.  Dozy  {De  /sralliten  It  Meiia  [1864],  56  [Germ. 
Trans.  50]),  however,  thinks  Ihat  v.  31*  shows  that  the 
events  belong  to  the  time  of  Saul,  and  in  an  exlremely 
ingenious  manner  works  out  the  following  theory : — 

When  Saul's  eipedilion  wni  lenl  wiih  orders  to  exlirpatc  the 
Ainalekltes.  ihe  king  wu  jpared  and  braighi  back  (i  S.  Ilij  aX 
lb-Medina  it  was  laid  Ihat  when  Ihe  disobedieni  army 
.  to  Faleslioa  they  were  exiled  tot  ihtii  disubcdieiice 
imed  to  Ihe  .\maleklle  land'  (60/  Is3/1),  The  force 
ould  likely  be  Sineoniie  (Ihe  most  soulbcm  Iribe.  6)  ( ;«1). 
'vds.  when  Uavid  punished  the  Amalckitts  Tor  rheir  ati^k 
!ig.  ,ooe«aped(.  S.a).;Xt<.b« 
niles  »ha  settled  in  Relr  (i  Ch.t. 


In  Vel  _. 


Wi' 


I  In  this  CO 
of  Judah  fior 


nlolhenitocoaie 


(S«l49l:  7»  [64l)and  11.31 1.^  I  1! 
b»:k<i^l-;j[6D.es1).  In  lime  the 
(.o3...o[<,3.9,));cpbelow,(SiiU 

Doiy's  reason  for  assigning  the  Simeonite  movement 
to  the  time  of  Saul  does  not  seem  cogent :  v.  i\i  { ■  these 
were  their  cities  unto  the  reign  of  David ')  is  ni«  the 
Chrontder's  ;  it  is  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  intruded 
so  as  to  sever  ■  and  their  villages '  (&,  33)  from  ihe  words 
to  which  the  parallel  Josh.  19  shows  Ihat  the)-  belong 
(so  Be.  ad  lot.).  Nor  can  Dory's  other  combinaiions 
be  accepted  (for  a  sober  criticism  see  GraTs  revieu-, 
ZZ).l/(;i93}.>3S.  [1865]). 

iil  N.  I.  Weinstein  {Zur  Genetii  i/er  Agada.  291-116 
[1901]),  however,  adopts  most  of  Uoiy's  combinations. 


and  adds  others  ol 


kOT,» 


>l  the  Mini 


luiing  Mein 
iv.   On  ll 


M3). 


11  Dory's  wandez- 

iini  of  a  reproach  iiiider  whk-h  Ihey  lay.  suIkiI- 
or  Minini.    Much  of  this  Hcini  open  10  Ibe 

other  hand,  there  seems  no  delinite  reason 
ipporl  of  the  view  that  the  Chronicler's 

!nts  are  a  late  invention  (We.  fnil.''>  ara  ;  ET 

U'hy  should  he  invent  si 


s  belone- 


northern  Israel  [but  cp  Cri/.  Bit 
9;-10<](3Ch.  I69:  Ephraim,  Manasseh.  Simeon;  346; 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Simeon.  Naphlalj),  ll  would  be 
a  strong  point  in  favour  of  an  early  source  for  the  stale- 
menis  in  i  Cb.  43^43  if  it  could  be  proved  thai  Simeon 
was  still  a  current  name  in  S.  Palestine  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  (see  g  6.  iii.). 

At  this  point,  accordingly,  vre  may  conveniently  turn 
-bibliial    sources    in    search   of 


«.  Extn- 
Wbliori     " 
nfwmoMT  . 


We  may  begin  with  the  attempt  to 
such  in  Tbotmes  III.'s  list  of  119 
places  of  UppB-  R[nii. 

No.  35  is  So-m-'-n-'  mi  no.  iS  5«-m-'-n-'-w  (var.  Sa-tn-'-'-w), 
which  looks  like  the  plural  of  no.  35.  We  may  giant  the 
simibTity  ij£  the  names  lo  SloKon  (cp  the  spell  ing  of  ^-rm-l^na}; 


...  -, loiita  Levi)  wns  an  early  settler  in  Palesiirte 

(Hominel,  AHT  16S  :   Sayce,  Early  Hii.  Trad.  791)  remains  a 

li.  Nor  are  we  much  better  off  a  century  or  more 
later  in  the  Amama  correspondence. 

There  is  a  letter  iKB  ],  no.  »0  j)  fKim  Samu-Addu,  prince  of 
a  place  called  Sa-am-hu-na,  which  is  phonellcally  =  Simeon,  and 
1>  definiiely  indicatea  as  the  name  of  a  am,  (a/K);  but  we 

with  the  5yinoan(Zv,iM>r)or  ai'injaab.lli  (eAFL  2<>fii^>, 
MT  |Vl5rf,  SHiuaoK,  |  i)  mentioned  widi  Achshaph,  and 
Syiniifln'(sa  Buhl,  Fal.  aij)  with  SeBlQniye*  (see  below, 
ilL,  t  [iD.  There  is  nothing  to  make  the  identity  of  ^am^iuna 
with  one  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Karnsk  \ai  Improboble 
(so  also  Me)-er,  Olcatn,  jj)      If  the  idenliiy  be  held  pruluble, 

lny°«Ty''3!|fiiile  ^ner"  wilh^dle  y™ri'^«  ^Sie'Zrtl^'i 
proposes  to  connect  the  Leah  tribes  generally. 

in.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  laler  Egyptian  !ist» 
contains  a  name  resembling  Simeon,  It  might  be 
surmised  that  the  old  towns,  or  at  least  their  names, 
had  died  out.  Sayce  conjectures  that  Simeon  preceded 
Jutiah  in  Ihe  occupation  of  S,  Palestine,  and  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  time  of  DaWd  (Early  Hti.  Trad. 
392).  There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  one  of  the 
fnigments  rcl.iiing  to  the  successful  Egyptian  eipedinon 
of  Esarhaddon,  which  must  be  taken  account  of. 


1  Doii-(;ol63l),Gra«(C(«*.ii.l48s; 
follow  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  in  inserting  f 
'PPf«d 


appiv  it  to  any  other  than  the  time  of  Heie 
i  TheGedorofp,  »is  thus  the/HfJror 


anctoary  at  Kekka    I 
(6«I8on,  'Ihe  valley-^ (ofn39)is  E.  ofMekfca(9».94|8lJ'^l), 
which  received  its  name  fmn  the  great  fight  (»a-i:);;=Miicoraba:    ' 


■h.'kb.  d.   Ckrsn.  lie;  Hiliig,  md 
rig,^i/^J/Is^/.  jio/llIId'othU) 


ti  Sam^una  in  G 
4S«B 


^tn-taU 


'ri  Ma-fui/  taya  Esirhaddon» '  i  oi 


h>ll«l  mr 


.o  M«-lub-ha  1  directnl  mv  uiai...,  , 
'<   Ap-lfu  which  b  in  (or  "V)  0*=-f'> 


If  this  is  really  the  texl  of  Ihe  wblet — i(  is  the  read- 
ing of  Budge.  Peiser,  Cniig,  and  (doubtfully)  Rogers '-" 
— it  is  importonl :  ihe  district  (mal)  in  which  Ap-lcu  lies 
ii  noi,  as  has  been  supposed,  Samaria,  but  Sa-ine-n[a], 

■  name  which  might  be  an  Assyrian  representation  of 
Simeon.*  According  (o  this,  there  was  probably  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  cenluiy  B.  c  a  districl  known  lo 
the  Assyrians  as  [[];]:»,  apparently  somewhere  in  PaJes- 
tioe.      The  ncil  question  is.  Where? 

M.  The  diuikt  conuiiKd, «  hud  on  in  border  (/ari).  a  town 
oiled  Apku.  which  lay  30  /kajMi^J^aiimr  from  Rapilii — Rfiphia 
•  cr-Reiah.  What  ihe  Tmgih  of  ■  iai^M^mjUar  wu  ii  un- 
ctrIain<(;i(kiloni.  l-7Png.  ni.n«5jltilom.l"-5lin.I>.     The 

(Olf  the  da/s  march  wu  about  7  oi.,  30  *tjiti.*^*a'r- from 
Ra[H|)i  would  gix  Iha  tilc  of  Ap^u  ai  somewheie  abdut  loa  m. 

■^oTha"  and^'Jenin.  iimltL^hi^  U  "  ^«mn  wh^r 
Sa-owDla)  ii  not  perhaK  a  clerical  error  for  Sa-ne-ri-na. 

■  Aphek  in  Sharon '  <cp  ArHiuc,  end)  Kems  loo  far  S.  Fik,  E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  wiih  which  Schiader  ideniilied  ApVu 
IK^T(^  »4)  i>  »me  i);  m.  from  tr-Refah;  kal'at  et-Sema' 
SE.  of  Tyre,  wilh  which  nanda  (.VFC,  1901,  p.  ;B  [iyiYl 
coanecB  ibe  diMtict  of  Sasien(a],  idenli^ins  Apku  wiih  -  Aphek 
in  A<her'orjo«h.  IBjOiiiow  i.o  PI.  iSemftniye  (above,  ii.>. 


■Refah- 


■hal  n  10  Uy'Vanherthlo  gi^t"'A(W(i" 'bI*'™  m. . 

col.  »i« ;  cp  Aphbk,  0  seems  lo  beaboui  >i;  m.  from  er-Refah. 

f.  Ttie  attempt  to  do  juitite  10  Ihe  Ap^u  oart  of  Esarhaddon  i 

<iT'^arhadJoD  Kemi  10  uy  ihat  whuThe  d^ledtii  man:h 
to  Me-luh-ha  he  was  ra  Aluvir  and  there  Diar^nUod  his  cunp, 
»aninE  from  Ap^u.  Now,  Mu.^oir  is  nowhere  used  of  ^3. 
Palestine-  It  bat  been  argued  with  preac  force,  however,  1:^ 
Windder  (and  by  no  AssifrioLofptt  disproved^)  that  MufH  is 


1  Hommel,  literally.  •  to  Ihe  bord. 
1  In  3R.S9no.4o1]v../.  ,,,ihen 
G.  Siuiih(rj£.^84S   ■  -      ■    ■ 


i,  Smih  (TSBA  iitj 

t-»«J--.  Cwro.  !-JliSr„    

bo!ica.wi'.teil(rj:a.^lMliajsi: 
lS:Sa-iDeKri-na|.ihe 


f(,(«A. 
isre.-.d(, 


iSjoISj 


■SlKan. 


larlyinV, 


„...,*/M.l .., 

p.  ^3?.  Do.  4938:  Sa-meKri-nat,  the  reading  fc^lowed  by  Schmdrr, 
(K.i  Tin  |i38it)  and  Deliuecb  (Far.  iM),  Meanwhile  Budee, 
however,  //ijt.  ^  EiarkaJJcn  liggo],  rig,  ruds  Sa-Die-na 
(wiihoul  query).  This  it  rejected  (emended?)  eapliciily  by 
Tiele  (BAG  35a.  n.  i  liSeai),  and  liknily  by  Winckler  ((/j./m. 
t  «*»-.  Gc^i,  «S :  tramhi.  teal  (iBSal).    Later,  howewr,  the 

orinnal  trasetamined  byPc'" ■"        *    ,-.-■-.    >.    . 

ID   read  Sa-me-na  (:! 

HltPii^ard  Cs^gm  S ,..  -,-  ,.   -.-, 

examined  the  l^el,  and  ia  convinced  Ihi 

I  likely.     See; 


J.  A  Craie  and  d. 

;iiLi.i,Ml)  which  5  likewi 

d)  of  RotcersC  Two  Esarhaddon  Te 
'--'■ -,  1889)1    The  pre«ni 


(/I J.. 


•  On  A«. 


■  "Heb.  «>i(rar 


e  l>elitr 


,-inlung  Ufa  (yllable.  cp  IMtfram  iia/=,yaH',e^.\, 

*  Cp  I>el.  Pmr.  .J7..70,  and  C.  H.  W.  John.  a..  in*i>.  r,  col. 

4<io,  and  the  liieiaiure  ciKd  Iherc  and  in  Aluss-Am.  Diet.  111. 
1  Since  the  above,  was  written,   E.,A.  W.  BudRe  h.is   given 

pp.  ia-nax).  It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that  they  settle 
Ihequestion.  <i)  The  ftannoilftj,  i'ig.Bi«)cited  by  Wnciikr 
as  apparently  mentioning  ^lufri  and  M![gri]  side  by  side  must, 
indeed,  be  left  oul  of  the  argument.  Il  ia  broken  oH  so  close  to 
Ihe  nprij^ht  wedge  of'r'f'  thai  it  14  illegiiimale  10  argue  as  if 
the  characicr  were  complele,  and  therefore  /*,  ]I  DilBbt  quite 
well  be  /ii  (KA  TISi  14;,  n,  iX  Budge  and  King  go  further, 
and  say  that  they  can  see  clearly  a  trace  of  Ihe  head  of  a  second 

Iiblei.  is  inclined  ID  itiink  Ihallheyniay  beriihtX  "nitrnding 
w.,uld  then  probably  be  Mi-lufh-ha]  DS  Winckler  tuEgests 
(fiTAm-  ,45.  n.  1:  mi  for  mt  would  be  unusual  |Wi.l; 
the  relf.  in  the  index  li>  FleroM's  CatalcKue  yield  no  parallc) ; 
still,  in  Khors.  103,  Oppetl  and  M«nanl  l/i-unt.  as.  6  ser.  1. 
begin.,  i8<il  give  mi,  though  Holla.  Man.,  pi.  ito,  /.  o,  gives 
the  usual  •MI'^  and  Winckler'l  edition  Ibllowi).  Winckkr's 
theory,  however,  by  no  means  falU  with  Ibe  surrender  "f  this 
reading.  He  never  treated  the  lablel  as  the  main  justification 
of  his  l)ieoi7(>ee  Mufri.  etc.,  i\     (1)  Budge's  other  arguments, 

the  trini\a.iKn  of  oMa.  it^tH  tlimai  Mafri  {Kl.  In.  34)  by  '  to 
the  wardenship  of  Uii  Marcka  ^Egypt,'  although  Mlowing 
time-li0nour*d  p<-eccdent.  has  never  t>een  jtiatified.  The  pho- 
netic value  or>-l.GAB  when  it  muna  gale^uardias,  as  in 


SIMEOH 

sometimes  10  be  undcistood  as  refeiriNg  to  the  neighbourhood 
oftheNcKebofJudah. 

Winckler,  accordingly,  conjectures  Ihat  Ihe  Samefna] 
in  question  was  in  Musri,  used  in  the  sense  just  indi- 
cated, Apiju  being  the  Apheka  of  Josh.  I65}.  where  h 
is  assigned  to  Judah,  I'he  Joshua  context  suggests  iliu 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron  ;  at  all  events,  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah.  This  theory  would  give  us 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  datum  that,  about 
a  generation  and  a  half  after  Ihe  fa\\  of  Samaria,  the 
name  Sim[eo]n  was  at  least  known  as  a  geographical 
term  denoting  a  district  not  far  from  Hel)ron,  and  the 
further  datum  that  the  Assyrians  counted  it  to  Musri. 
This  would  have  some  bearing  od  the  theory  which 
finds  Simeon  referred  to  in  DI,  33  (see  above,  |  3)  and 
explain  (he  prayer  for  its  return  to  Judah.  Many 
interesting  problems  would  thus  assume  a  new  aspect ; 
but  the  point  most  important  (or  our  present  object 
would  be  the  establishment  of  such  a  contemporary 


lofUi 


Diild  vi 


jally 


a  real  knowleilge  of  a  Simeonite  people 
Palestine,  which  would  give  us  a  valuable  startitig-point 
for  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Simeon  legends. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  Ihe  way  of  idenlify- 
ing  Esarhaddon's  Apku  with  (he  Judahite  Aphek  of 
Josh.  15s3. 

Hebron  Is  barely  some  «a  m.  from  Rapfaia,  which  could  equal 
joiw^-ja^aranlyif  the  tu^.^s^ar  were  some  im.  If 
that  it  not  tenable,  Ihe  Hebron  Apku  theory  could  be  maintained 

whkbV  compiled.1    Placing  Apku  in  S.  Palettina  is,  there- 
fa)  On  theolher  hand,  Ihe  difficulty  of  a  N,  Palestine 

site  for  Apku  hardly  seems  to  be  quite  as  great  as 

Winckler  suggests. 
It  is  no  doubt  natural  to  sufmote  that  Esarhaddon  was  him- 

quile  unambiguous.'  Esarhaddon  might' then,  from  a  N. 
Palestine  Apku  have  ordered  his  army  out  of  Musri  and  have 
marched  himself  to  join  it.  Sa-me-na  might  in  ihal  ease  be 
connected,  perhaps,  with  one  of  the  places  in  Thoimcs  lll.'slist 
mentioned  above(1 6,  i.)  (so  Sanda,  [S  sB  u\,  a, ;  cp  above,  I/.-). 
There  remains,  however,  against  the  N.  Palestine 
theory,  ihe  difltcully  emphasised  by  Winckler : 


forth  by  Esarhaddon,  unle 
:s,  simply  the  stage  on  Ihe 
- ivef    And.  if  so 


T.  Conduit  !' 


1st  thus,  apparently,  be  content  to  leave  Ihe 
ipen  for  the  present.  Simeon  may  be  mentioned 
contemporary  docutiienis  belonging 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  fifteenth, 
or  (he  seventh  ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  hope  of 
securing  a  fixed  stdrting- point  for  the  story  of  Simeon 
in  strictly  contemporary  evidence  is  for  Ihe  present  not 
fulfilled.  Any  day.  however,  new  material  may  enable 
tis  to  decide  the  qtiestion.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be 
content  with  possibilities. 

When  the  characier  of  the  development  which  resulted 
eventually  in  the  forirtation  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Judah  is 
fully  coi^idered.  and  (he  suggestions  of  affinity  with 

'Desceiil  of  I£ur' /siifiw,  is  pita  or  muitlit  (5  R- 18'  18;}: 
""  Vn  its  phonetic  value  is  kepu  (as  a  cnnpariaon  of  "--   ^*^--  ■ 

IS  ki .  .  .  ti  with  Plate  Sli,,  NTGAB-u-li,  show. 

eEsarbadd"" '-<'"*'»r^'^**^"*  •■"'^  *»■*  u  ^ 
the  phonetic 


resent  wHiet  did  not  see  lill  after 

'governor  over  Egypi'  was  impossible  (A'CA'i£0  i  only 
ive  up  '  governor'  instead  of  giong  up  '  tgypi.'    On  ^ft 

"iy7^g^^t^^-h,?iam  not  a  technical  uieasun 
general  term  :  '  long  jouniey '  (cp  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Asij^ 


it  Ihe  [ 


your  army  (>»-* 
■»  taraJii-ia'U :  bi 

Tja;  'H«l  will  I 
ainsi  him '  (DeL  A 


!d  nol  imply 
h  (i-daJuJ- 


jogle 


SIMEON 

Ishmaelilc,  Ejlomite,  Keoite,  elc.  ar«  allowed  for,  it  U 
natural  lo  conjecture  that  Simeon  stands  for  one  or  the 
unsettled  elements  of  llie  souihern  popula.Iion  fused 
more  or  less  permaneniiy  into  a  slate  by  David, 
especially  when  it  is  noted  (cp  Sayce,  Early  Hebreui 
Hiilory,  39a)  how  many  (5  out  of  11)  of  the  towns 
(iS.30i7-3>)  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  -sent  gifts' 
appenr  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  towns,  for  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  between  the  lists  any  literary  connection 
(below.  §  lo).  According  to  Land  [Di  Gids,  Oct. 
1871.  p.  9i|  Sitneon  was  very  possibly  an  Ishmaeiiie 
group  that  attached  itself  to  Israel.'  If  we  think  that 
iJeersheba  wns  markedly  Simeonite.  interesting  problems 
arise  connected  with  such  names  as  Abrahnm.  Isaac, 
(cpStade,  tfC/ltsj),  Samuel's  sons,  David,  Amos. 

has  borne  practically  the  same  form.  It  appears  to 
a  WoniB  "insist  of  the  radical  Sm'  with  the  nominal 
"■  "*'"'■  termination  On  =  an.*     What  view  of  the 

not  necessary  to  siipfwse  that  the  slory  of  Leah's  grati- 
tude for  the  hearing  of  her  supplications  (Gen,  2933) 
was  a  very  eariy  explanation.  It  is  exactly  parallel  lo 
the  explanaliim  of  the  cognate   name   Ishmael  (Gen. 


Rrb.  £«»■■■.  >i)  with  ttii  Arabic 

woir' (Hommel,  SdMgilkitn,  304),  tuid  Si\sBOr'i^^. 
aod  ii4)propos«  to  read  Gea.  495:  Sinieon  and  Levi  are  skim 
([or  mfim !  ^  bicHhcn '  ■),  in  the  khm  of  '  hawling  aaima,' 
wihan '  hymu.'  Unfiirtunaicly,  Mf«  ocean  only  in  Ii,lSai 
iind  iu  meaninE  b  not  known  fChe.  SSOT,  'jacksli-;  but 
Dutam,  Huli,  probably 'wild  ovii' ;  cp  Sliak,  Stm/im.  i  it 
[1G99]).  Smitb  mpponi  his  etplanuEcm  by  ciiine  ihe  Arabic 
tribal  nuDEl  Sim',  'a  •ubdiviiion  of  the  defenders  (the  Mcdln- 
ilei),'*  and  Sani'an,  '  a  lubdivinlon  of  Tiu  '     ' 


cow). 


«  (pv-a*  hymia),  Ephron  <]nBV.  "ap,  ^',  c 


is  really  mentioned  by  Esarhnddon's  scribe 
as  5a-me-n>]  (§  6  iii. ),  it  would  seem  that  Ihe  name  was 
at  Ih.n  time,  at  least,  sometimes  pronounced  Sam'in. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  w.is.  as  we  have  seen,  a  place- 
name  pronounced  Samhuiin  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.  {alio™,  g  6  ii. ).  and  there  is  a  contract  tablet  dated 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Ariaxerxes  I.  which  mentions 
a  man  named  Sa-ma-ah-il-na  (Hilprecht,  no.  45,  /.  3), 
brother  of  la-tfu-ii-na-ia-nu  (=Jehon!ithan),'  Later, 
as  a  personal  name.  Simeon  became  common  (see 
Simeon  iL,  1-6,  andSlMON,  1-13;  SlMoN  Peter,  g  lo,*; 
ep,  for  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  Lidibarski,  Efheineris. 
vol.  i. .  index  (under  jijiop). 

ii.   The  name  appears   in   regular   geniilic  form  as 
bim'oni,  Simeonite  (-)pc»  :  cp  Reuben,  ReuMnI}. 

form  («.,««.  r  in  Xu. «  n  'JiKiffn  becomes  in  »B™r„.[ArL 
om.  nu'l).    It  i]  possible,  therefore,  thai  the  nvin»  of  SvKAor 

live  tbtm  of  ibe  geniilic*  (cp  WRS,  JPhil.  »»  (18S0I),  juii 
u  in  Arabic  there  i>  the  sunilar  pair  tndiiu  in  -'i  and  -'lnl 

respectively  (WKS,  Bo).  

I  Cp  Dory's  view]  above,  |  5  IL  (small  t>'pe,  end),  and  below 

'  CpX01deke,^Z>.WC15Bo«(iS6il. 

•  Gemini,  according  10  Zimmeoi  (.ZA  1  im /:)  and  Stueken 

•  He  doei  ml  allude  to  Doiy'i  daring  bypolhejij  lefetred  la 
above  (f  s). 

•  Tbe  geniibc  w™"<l  Sa-ma-u-nn-ai  occuis  along  with  ta-.M 
Pu-lfu-du-ai  ini  teller  to  'the  klnB'(K.  ij,8).    What  ■id'yl 

p  Del.  Ltsi,lgett.{i1 


ot[as 


1  KS1  lo6^Sa■am•K.na\  ton  of  Mardul. .., 

mb's  Taylor  Prism  inHslption  (Sjj/)  can  mean  ii 

'    ■ '      Mhe  half-Aramasan  tribe  of  Ihe 


:s' 


jambulai)  eieculed  by  ASur-bani.paL  Samuna  In  Sa-mu-na- 
iplu-iddina  (Johni,  lUemsi/ay  M.viii.  Ia^K.  3i7q)  and  in 
ja-inu-nu-w-in-nE  (Ais.  Ditds  «,kI  Pik.  .60  R.  1 1  -  K.  179)  is 


SIMEON 
iii.  Names  containing  the  three  radicals  jiqii  are  so 
common,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Palestine, 
that  they  would  be  enough  in  themselves  lo  suggest  tho 
theory  of  dispersion  underlying  Gen.  49.  In  Ihat  theory 
there  may  be  more  than  popular  fancy.  \\'e  cannot 
here  profitably  discuss  W.  R.  Smith's  view  that  'the 
dis|>eision  of  the  tribe  Simeon  is  most  easily  uniier- 
stood  on  Ihe  principles  of  exogamy  and  female  kinship' 
{JFItil.  996  [1880]).  A  historical  connection  of  some 
kind,  however,  between  at  least  some  of  the  vaiioii* 
cognate  names  seems  extremely  probable. 

We  Iind  Shlmelus  Simeonile  (iCh.la?),  Levlte  (Ei.Oit), 
Reubniite(iCh.(i4>-ii!l  Leah  tribes-^ Benj ani ■- '  ■- ■-•  ■"- 


Eshlei 


3avid(>S.aij.   Kl 
d  in  old  snirces  (B. 
which  we  find  cogpmle  name^  hi 
ouiKcd  now  in  bgypl,  IsDui'in 


.  .  Bethel,  Biiin . 

Not  only  are  the  names  Simeon  and  Ishmael  cognate. 
There  seem  to  be  also  in  the  genealogy  of  Ishmael  points 
of  contact  with  that  of  Simeon  (see  Mibsah,  Mishua), 


i.   As    in    the    case 

of    Reuben,    Ps   genealcaty  ct 

occurs  in  Ex.  8 .  s  as  well  as  in 
lal    passages.       The    list    is    lu 

Gen.4«io=Ex,aij 

Nu.Mia                  .Cb.4,4 

\,^' 

Skim-                   S««' 

[B-t                    i-o-t 

u 

[■3't                 a-Tl 

SiKpi- 

C-                    Cr- 

TheGen.^Ei.liuieenu 

I'D-,  and  inn— im-    N"-,  changing 

one  libilant,  sivH  ,ri>  for  -unK,  and  drops  its  double  (inn),    i  Ch. 

4  further  >how>  jt  for  i- 

Winckkr  thinks  ihiit^ 

have  here  a  <3»  Ihe  conwse  of  whal 

is  wggated  cltewben  w 

th  ^igaid  10  IssACHAK  (1  ;);    ib* 

Ch™rcler'.,li«b,he.Wnl 

Saul  canteUed  with  the 

If  the  list  betaken  for  a  leal  'genealogy'  it  is  difficult 
o  choose  between  the  variants  (see  the  soecial  articles  I. 


«ainu  Jarib,  hu,  only 
He  lliinks  ihal  the 

mMiim- 


neonite  clan  was  Shaul  (Shaul's  1 

E  and  be  alone  has  [Ibiee) » 

TV^     It  would  seem  ibU  some  pij|juiar  uory  waa 

■^■4  Shaul  and  his  Canaanite  motMr.  According 
her  name  was  Adibaa,  and  according  to  44 13 
of  Zephalh,  which,  according  to  Judg.  1  it,  was 
d  by  Simeon  and  called  Hormab.  In  Cr>. 
i  10  have  been  Dinab  (cp  Ciaj\ts,J-i<Ua, 
onicler's  special  genealogy  (i.  *ii/.\  » 


Indeed  the  note  on  the  name  in  Gen.  IS  11  (J)  i> 
Ty^-  ■i'"'  ■?!? »  '■?  '•«  o"*  of  Reuben  (i  7  1.). 


'  TKe  ml  D-i-  -mit  )-d-  Sii  nj  iivsr  ■:3i-  This  aught  be 
made  mora  pkuisible  perhaps  by  reading  ib],  tnitead  of  Aa 
iiisnge  11),  for  101  of  ^Dj;  but  the  clauK  SmrmiaTTnit 

0  Cp  P's  Simeonite  cennni  prmee  Shelumiel  b.  Zurishaddai 
{Nu.  U  S  u  T  3*  10 19),  from  whom  Judith  U  said  10  be  defended 
Oudhhg>>  .'!alu<KAo.  but»"iriiA^f,  BrL„x-^)wa!ibe 
fatlier  of  Ihe  Simeonite  Zimri  who  was  slain  wiib  the  Midianiic 
woman,  Nu.  Mi4(see|  10,  «,  end).  The  other  n-unei  assigned 
10  Simeon  are  SWu"  b-  Hori,  Ibe  'spy'  (Nu.lSs),  ">d 
Shephaiiab  b.  Maacah,  (he  niter  (i  Oi.  ST  16). 


h,  v_n^'\^»<<iv: 


SIMEON 

the  Juiiahitc  Hain(in)UEl,nealnDilKold(cpCray, ///>.Vii6); 

37.  writ  ibenumlKr.  thirteen, L  qf  jhe  nam«,  aomt  of  which  aie 
fupptkd  wilii  gedealogjcif  «ce  behiw,  |  id,  J.). 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  conneciion  with  Simeon's 
beitig  a  brother  of  l..evi,  that  the  names  brought  into 
prominence  in  Ihe  list — Shaul,  Shimei,  Ziza'  (traced 
back  hve  generations '}^-are  known  otherwise  as 
Levitical  names  (cp  Genealogies  i..  §  7[v,]). 

a.  The  theory  of  (he  swtislical  writers  evidently  was 
thai   Simeon    was   gradually  merged    in    Judah :    the 

10  Om.        Simeonites   first    settled    amongst    the 

marginal  gloss  to  the  whole  list :  see  above,  %  5  ii. ), 
were  lost  in  Judah.  It  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Judah  list  in  Josh.  ISji-j)  lacked 
exactly  those  cities  which  in  Josh.  19  are  assigned  to 
Simeon,  for  when  they  are  omitted  the  total,  twenty- 
nine  (instead  of  ihiny-Ni),  is  correct.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  thai  all  Ihe  Simeonite  cities  are  somewhere 
or  other  assigned  to  Jitdah.  It  has  been  noted  that 
whereas  we  hear  of  the  Negeb  of  Judah  ( i  S.  27 1-).  of 
Caleb  (30  n),  of  the  Kenite  (2710),  of  (he  K'rtthi 
|30m).  of  Jerahmeel  (27 id),  we  nowhere  hear  of  ihe 
Negeb  of  ,Sin™n  (Graf,  Slamm  Sim..  I4|.  Whilst 
naiurally  no  allempt  is  made  (o  sketch  a  boundary  line, 
h  is  rlear  thai  Simeon  w.is  supposed  by  the  writer  of 
josh.  19 1-9  to  be  found  in  Ihe  »W.  of  Judah, 

The  slighlinc  of  Simeon' in  the  partition  of  W.  PakitiMbu 
been  connected (Weiruitein,  fi^n.  tifr  Agada,  2Qg)  with  the  story 
of  ZimH  in  NiL^Sii:  »  ilm  (Cm.  rat.  g^;  Xuft.  mi.  16; 
Ra^hi.  and  othen)  th«  fad  thni  Simeon  is  tho  only  Iribe  thai 
iiHis  in  Ihe  wcond  ceniui  (Nu.  211 J4)  enormoiuly  (from  50,300  to 
i3.»»>  bekiw  iu  sin  in  ihe  (ir<i  (Mu.lai^}.'  It  is  difficull, 
out  of  the  second.         ''  "^™  '  >ory      an 

b.  The  list  of  Simeonite  cities  appears  in  four  forms, 
which  are  here  shown  side  by  side. 

(0        SiHEOH.        (■.)  (3)        JUD:.II.       (,) 


Moladah 


Moladah 
Huac-iaddah 

Haiar-shua] 
-Bcersheba 
|BiiiotMah= 


AinRirnmon       Ain  Rimmon  I    Ainand  Rim- I 

E,».,  Lsr 


le  names  have  been  given  in  the  forms  under  which 
are  discussed  in  the  separate  articles,  where  aceouni 
n  the  Chnlnicler's  eipanded  venion  of  Ihe  Hexiteuch  liil 
e'fafi'rti^Je^^'*™™^ """'"   '     """"  ""^' 

n  ih(  fonn  Ziiah :  »e  Zina. 
nims  in  •&  wiih  Simeon  himxlf  (mii~»'  for  ShemaiahX 

n.  M°MK&1^kel  B^  A  uiTchLlei'  Bk.  of  Jubi'l^" 


is  taken  of  the  varianu  in  fi.  It  will  suffio 
note  that  in  list  (i)  ffi"  inserts  SaXxo  af"  ' 
in  list   (3)  «»*  omits   Heshmon   and   ft*   identifii 


.    [V.  „)   « 


•I    (V. 


■<■  (4)  < 


!*  omits  all  e»cepl  Jeshua  a 
Beersheba. 

i.  The  main  list  (i, )  appears  to  consist  of  thirteen 
towns  agreeing  wiih  the  thineen  (iCh.434-37)  names 
(some  with  genealogies  attached)  of  their  inhabitants 
who  nfierwards  migraied  to  Gerar  (i  Ch.439|. 

ii.  The  main  list  of  towns  is  followed  by  a  supple- 
mentary list  (ii.)  of  four  (Ain  Rimmon  being  a  single 
place,  and  Tochen  preserved  only  in  I  Ch.  ^31).  a^p-eeing 
with  the  four  '  captains '  who  migrated  to  Ml.  Seir. 

iii.  Of  the  list  of  nine  Judahite  or  Simeonite  towns 
assigned  10  the  priests  (1  Ch.657-S9  [4'-<4l= Josh.  21 13- 

16)  only  ASHAN  \q.v. ;  in  Joshua  m 

tailed  Simeonite. 


SniEOH  (pVOr:  cYuetUN  [BAL];  see  Simeon 
i.,  g  8,  t,  end),  i,  EV  accurately  Skiueon.  in  the 
list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezka  i.,  %  j.  end), 
Ezra  IO31  (&'<»'■  :^^w). 

a.  Grandfather  of  MaTTATHIAS  (i  Macc.2i);  see 
Maccabees  i.,  g  3. 

3.  A  devout  man  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Lk.'s 
Gospel  of  Ihe  Infancy  (Lk.  211-39).  He  was  gifted 
with  tho  'holy  spirit' — i.f.,  Ihe  spirit  of  prophecy — 
and  had  learned  by  revelation  thai  ho  should  nol  die 
without  having  seen  Ihe  Messiah.  Having  been  super- 
naiurally  guided  to  the  temple  courts,  he  saw  the  child 
Jesus  brought  in  by  his  parents,  according  to  custom, 
on  the  completion  of  the  period  of  the  mother's  puri- 
fication. He  then  burst  into  an  inspired  song  [w.  -n^ 
31),  known  to  us  as  ihx  Kunc  Dimittis  {cp  HVMNS,  §  3). 
He  could  now  depart,  like  a  relieved  sentinel,  and  could 
tiansmil  to  others  the  happy  tidings  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Messianic  day  (see  Gospels,  §  3(1).  For  Maij'  he  added 
a  special  word  of  prophecy,  pointing  to  the  ditferent 
results  of  Ihe  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  which 
would  lead  some  to  a  new  life,  and  others  to  anguish 
at  his  ctucifixioa  {vv.  34/).  See  further,  J.  Lighlfool 
on  Lk.  2>;. 

It  is  possible  to  rej;ard  Simeon  as  a  poelk  persomfication  of 
that  inner  circle  of  Jewish  btlieven  which  formed  the  true 
Servant  or  tkji  Lord  (f  .i^.X  Long  had  it  wailed  for  the  fut- 
filment  of  the  prophecies  of  salvation,  and  now  </.'.,  when  this 
'Gospel  of  the  Infancy'  was  written)  its  membeia  were  pantne 
one  by  one  into  Ihe  cnmpany  of  tKlievers  in  Jesus.  PJor  need 
we  be  startled  10  find  an  imperfect  pniallel  to  the  story  of  Siraeno 
in  one  of  the  legends  which  clusieriound  Ihe  birth  of  the  Buddha 
(see  Carpenter,  Tlu  S^ntflic  CeiftliC),  ijs). 

4.  RV,  SvHEOK  (Lie  330).    See  Genealogies  or 


s.  83. 


KV,  SvUEON,  ■  that  was  called  JVigtr'  (cYMCtON 
i  j(aXou(MP*t  Ni7fp  [Ti,  WH]),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Barnalias,  Lucius,  Manaen.  and  Saul,  among 
the  prophets  and   teachers   in    the  primitive  chtuxl) 

was  probably  his  Gentile  name,   whether  chosen  with 
any  reference  to  his  complex 


Biegr.  and Alvlhot.). 


'.  Did. 


and  Jfem 


e  first  preachers  of  the   Gospel   jiven   by 
IS  (Epiph.  O/rra,  1337,  ed.  Dindoif)  closes  wilh  the 

■,  SyMEON  (Acts  J6 14).     See  Simon  Petek, 


8IH0H  (cimun:  =' snub-nosed  '  ?  a  Greek  name 
[see  Simon  Peter,  §  i  o]  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
posl-ejiilicjews  [[ID'D];  cp  Jason  ;  see  Simon  PETER, 
S  If. 

The  persons  who  bear  the  name  in  6  or  NT  are  : — 
I.   Simon    Chosameus    (ciMoJN     KOCAMAOC    [B] 
...XOCOM*IOC[A]),  I  Esd.93a  =  Eiral03i.  ShiuEON 
[b.  Harim]. 


hy  Google 


a.  Son  of  MalUlhias  surnamed  Thassi  (i  MaccZj  ; 
taatrtt  [A],  Siurir[(]i  [KV]  ;  li„si  [V]  ;  ^^^  [Syr.]  ; 
Joa.  Aa/.  nil  8..  *oTii).     See  Maccabees,  33  1,  5. 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  '  the  great  priest,'  nhose  praise  is 
lel  forth  in  Ecclus,  GO.  It  is  tjoiibtful  whether  Simon 
I.  ('tiKjusI')  or  Simon  II.  is  alludLfl  10:  cp  ECCLESI- 
ASTicus,  §  7  ;  Canon,  §  36  ;  Onias,  §3  4.7. 

4.  A  Benjamite.  who,  wishing  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Onias.  inforined  Apollonius  of  [he  eiistence  of  huge  sums 
of  money  in  the  temple  treasury  {a  Mace.  3-4).  The  ac- 
count of  Ihe  attempt  of  HeliodoRus  [f.i'.]  lo  seize  the 
treasure  is  well  known.  Sec  Apollonjus,  Mkshlaus, 
Onias,  %  6.  He  is  called  the  trparTdr^t  tov  Itpoi  {3t) 
or  temple  overseer,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  duty  to  look 
after  thednily  supplies  of  the  temple,    Cp  Templb,  J  36. 

5,  Named  in  .Vit.  ISjs  Mk.  S3,  ti^ether  with  James, 
Jose^.  or  Joseph,  and  judas,  as  one  of  (he  'brethren' 
of  Jesus.  He  is  not  mentioned  elseH'here  in  the  NT  ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
Simeon,  son  of  Clopas  the  brother  of  Joseph,  mentioned 
by  Hegesippus  as  '  cousin  german '  {irff/iAi)  of  Jesus, 
who  succeeded  James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.    See  CLOPAS. 

6,  Sumamed  theCANANJCAS,AVCA^AANlTB(ARal'- 
arai<>I:  Ml.  10  4  Mk.  3iS),  or  the  ZEAIXtT  liZtl\ur/jt, 
Lk.eij  Acts  1 13):  named  as  an  apostle  in  all  Ihe  four 
canonical  lists  (Aposti.b,  g  i).  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  superiority  of  (he  reading  xararaivt  to  that  of  TR, 
KOKwlTtp,  though  the  laKer  has  the  support  of  K ;  bu[ 
although  the  writer  of  (he  Third  Gospel  and  Acts  took  it  as 
representing,  and  has  (ranslaled  it,  'Zealot'  {see  Zeal- 
ots), many  modem  critics  |cp  Judas.  9,  %  a}  ore  inclined 
to  lake  the  word  a*  a  Greek  modification  of  -iijijj  or 
■KIP.  meaning,  'a  man  of  Canan.  or  Cana'  (there  were 
several  Canas).  Simon  does  not  reappear  In  the  NT 
history.  In  ecclesiastical  tradition  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  Judas  of  James  ;  and  indeed 
in  som*  western  aulhoriliea  in  Ml  10 1  the  epithet  Zelotes 
is  given  lo  Jtulas  no(  to  Simon,  Judas  Zelotes  taking 
the  place  of  Thaddasus.  'The  addition  of  Zelotes  is 
probably  due  10  a  punctuation  of  Lk.  s  lei(  whidi  might 
not  seem  unnatural  if  no  connection  of  sense  were  reci^- 
iiised  between  Mramtm  and  (v\urit'  (WH).  Simon 
the  Zealot  is  frequently  identified  uith  the  Simon 
(Simeon)  of  Clopas  mentioned  by  Hegesippus  (ap.  Ens, 
HE  Sji)  as  a  descendant  of  David  who  was  alive  In 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Trajan  and  sufiered  martyrdom 
under  the  consular  Atticus ;  but  (his  identilication  is 
not  made  by  Hegesippus  or  EuseUut  themselves,  and 
appears  to  be  first  met  with  in  the  Chrenicon  Paschali. 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  all  of  which 
call  him  Simon  Judas. 

Later  ccclenliuiical  irndilian  i-^riu  u  to  the  Held  of  Simon;. 

£^«i  or  an^  ihoie>  □(  ihe1iL:k  £^!^But  u  Li^u" 

n'aa  out  {Afiffkf.'Af.-^sch.  Z  i^J^,  diHC  npraeotAtionK 
re  probably  arisen  Ircini  a  conlwuin  with  Simon  Puer  who 
wrilea  from '  Habylan '  and  addnniiei  the  Chiistiani  In  '  Pontui.' 
Another  >et  of  le^odt,  ef^pecialty  nat  with  in  lai*  Omk  wHlen. 
legirEicnu  hioi  u  prsachin^  in  Eaypl.  Libya,  Uaaicunia,  and 
Britain;  Init  th«  wnw  di«tncti  art  also  aligned  by  Mm*  (radi- 
liona  ID  Simon  Peter.  In  Ihe  Weitem  church  (he  fcxival  of 
Saints  Simon  and  Judas  h  observed  on  Oct  18.  The  Brtviiry 
le«on  liir  (he  day  Ban  it  that '  Simon  Chananaens  qui  ((  Zeloioi, 
*(  Tbaddxiuqaf  et  ludu  Jaoobi  apptlluur  in  Eran^dlo,  uniut 


7.  Of  Cvbene  {q.P.-\  {Ziiiv*  Kvpv'iXn  [Tl.  WHJ). 
perhaps  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  came  from  the  country 
and  was  compelled  lo  carry  the  cross  for  the  crucifixion 
|Ml.  27].  Mk.  16j.  Lk.  23i«).  Afterwards  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  seventy  'others'  (afwstles),  Lk. 
10 1,  and  he  was  said  to  liave  died  on  the  cross  intif 
XfutTToS — I.e.  iforthesakeof  ChrisL  The  Hasilidian  and 
perhaps  also  other  Gnostics  believed  that  he  died  in  place 
of  Jesus ;  cp  R.  A.  Lipslus,  Apokr.  AposUlgisek.  1 1^5/. 


SIMON  KAOUS 

»04  3(1?.  According  (o  Mk.  he  wds  the  iathcr  of 
Alexander  and  RUFUS  [jj.f.J.  W.  H.  Ryder  (/C/. 
17196/,  1898)  thinks  th.1t  Simon's  eldest  son  was 
Alexander,  his  second  Rufus,  his  third  Tertius.  and  his 
fourth  Quarlus — oil  Christians  living  in  or  near  Home 
when  Mark  wrote.  Living  among  Gentiles,  Simon 
gave  his  sons  Greek  and  Latin  names.  Thii  Rufus  has 
been  conjectured  bj'manyto  be  (heiameaslhe  Ruftisof 
Rom.  18 13.  E,  P.  Gould.  .S/.  Mart.  389/  (1896).  re- 
marks '  It  is  the  height  of  foolish  conjecture  lo  identify 
this  Rufus,  (he  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  with  the  one  in 
Rom.  IBi]  :  S(.  Mark  will  only  indicate  that  the  names 
Alexander  and  Rufus  were  known  to  (he  early  church.' 
Deep  indeed  is  our  igrtorance  on  such  points. 

W.C..M.  (No.  7.) 

8.  'Theleper'ofBethany.inwhosehousethewoman 
anointed  Jesus  with  (he  contents  of  the  alabaiter  cruse 
(Ml  286  Mk.  14j;  cp  Marv,  %  as).  An  incredible 
apocryphal  story  makes  him  the  husband  of  Maty  the 
sisterofMartha;  cp  LAZARUS.  [The  designation  'leper' 
has  greatly  exercised  Ihe  critics.  I(  is  worth  recalling, 
however,  that  the  mother  of  Jeroboam  \ii.v.  i]  is  called 
inMT.nmiK,  'a  leper'  (iK.  lliS).  and  that  Naaman  in 
the  extant  rettst  of  an  older  story  (a  K.  5i)  is  represented 
as  v^te.  'aleper.'  In  both  cases  the  original  (radilioa 
Stated  that  a  Misrite  was  referred  lo.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Simon  referred  to  was  said  lo  have  come  (like  'that 
Egyptian'  in  .^cts  2138)  from  Egypt  lo  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  original  narrative  (in  Hebrew)  called  him  --wi.;]. 
Cp  also  'Simon  of  Cyrene.'  Chajes  (Mati!us-tludm 
[1899],  p,  75)  supposes  an  original  Hebrew  reading 
pj^n.  '  Ihe  humble ' — i.  i. .  •  pious "  (as  often  in  Talmud ). 
•  One  who  had  been  a  leper '  is  at  any  rate  a  miserable 
eiplanalion.— T.  K.C-] 

9.  The  Ph.-uHsee,  in  whose  house  the  penitent  woman 
anointed  Jesus' hands  and  feel  (Lk.  7*0).  CpGospBLS. 
g  10.  and  Marv,  %  25.  col.  2970,  Against  the  idend- 
ficallon  of  this  anointing  with  thM  of  Mary  of  Be(hany, 
just  before  the  Passion,  see  Plummer  (309).      The  theory 


n  M(.  a- 


1.  Origen 


igainsl  iL  It  is  also  supported  by 
Keim  {/esK  von  Natara.  8  mj),  Hotumann  {/fC<^,  =,3. 
P'j46l.  and  Scholten  (Hel  Pauliniick  Efangclie,  254). 
The  last-named  scholar  is  of  opinion  (hat  '  the  iofluenca 
of  Paulinism  on  Ihe  changed  represcn(a(ion  of  Luke  ii 
unmistakeable.' and  that  -leper'  in  ML  and  Mk.  was  a 
symbolic  phrase  for  Pharisee.  Without  eommitiing 
ourselves  to  this,  we  may  reasonably  hold  that  here,  as 
often  in  collections  of  traditions,  a  germ-idea  received 
conflicting  developments. 

10.  A  unner  of  Joppa  wilh  whom  Peter  lodged  (Acts 
Il4j).  The  reference  to  his  trade  is  significant;  the 
narrator  suggests  (hat  Peter  was  losing  his  old  pre- 
judices. It  is  said  that  a  wife  could  claim  a  divorce 
from  a  husband  who  became  a  tanner  (Mishru, 
KMuiSfk  7io).     Cp  Hanoicraft,  g  5  ;  Joppa  (end). 

11.  The  father  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Jn.67.  ISaiS. 

ta.  For  Simon  Magus,  see  below  [special  article). 
On  the  'Great  Apophasis'  see  G0SFEI.S.  g  91  (and 
references ). 

13.  For  Simon  Peter,  lee  below  (special  article), 

W.CT.M.  (No.  7.} 

SIMON  HAGUS. 

CONTENTS 
InlTOdiicKvy :  titaiif^iii  i).    Anti-niDline and  Anii-GDoaiie 
Eit™™onj«l<J.U(|=/).  polemicmg-i.j. 

S™on-P.nul «»,-,).  H!;ioricalVn.on.feonH«ij). 


MB). 


.<i',3" 


m  Magus  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  only  in  Acts 
{a)  In  Acts8s-8  we  read  that    Philip  the 
Evangelist  preached  the  Christ  in  the  city 
of  Saniaria,  and  wrought  many  miracles 
of  healing.      Next  (n;.  e-.j),  we  are  told  that  Simoa 
4S36 


Lin  Acta.  ' 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


aiiiON  MAOU8 

had  previously  lo  this  be»ilched  the  people  by  his 
magical  ajla.  giving  out  that  he  was  some  greal  one. 
and  being  dcdared  by  them  to  be  thai  power  of  God 
whjch  ia  i^led  GteaL  After  that  men  and  women  had 
iTceived  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Philip,  Simon  also  did 
so.  aiKl  continued  with  I>hl1ip,  full  of  ama^emenl  at  his 
miia<;les.  ^tel1nwlule  {t-v.  14-17)1  at  the  instance  of  the 
apostles  in  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  had  come  lo 
Samaria,  and  through  laying  on  of  bands  had  obtained 
the  Holy  Clhost  for  those  who  had  been  baplised.  Upon 
this.  Simon  (i-v,  13-14}  oflered  them  money  and  desired 

finally  besought  the  two  aposlles  (0  pray  for  him.  that 
the  punishment  they  had  threaletied  might  be  averted. 

It)  This  narrative  contains  much  that  is  strange. 
Thai,  instead  of  the  city  of  Samaria  [as  in  w.  3  6/.) 
die  country  of  Samaria  should  be  named 


SIMON  MAOtTS 


desigciaTii: 


nable  ' 


It  of  e 


I  power  of  God  which  is 
called  U'cat '  and  his  designation  of  himself  as  '  some 
great  one' '  are  not  intrinsically  incompatible  with  his 
sorcery  ;  but  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  sorcery  is 
referred  to  twice  (if.  9  ti)  and  that  its  second  inenlifiii 
is  preceded  by  the  same  word  {rpocrer^ofr.  '  gave  heed ' ) 
as  had  already  been  employed  in  v.  10. 


Mfc  of  iliF  wn  Itui  wflA  very  abui 
puo^r  of  God  which  ii  called  Grca 


j(w)  vms  borrowed  frop 


"ify  ^'ething 

itiiroduced  v-  ri  if  he  hod  already  found  iv. 

iciierpDJatnt,  and  dial  [n  the  pKiceu  *iook  heed'(v«ff*r- 
■—  ■-——-'  '- The  do«  of  n.  9  (Simon'igivinE 

iEinal  lexl,  for  il  is  far  from  mnveyiS^ce^rily  my- 
arly  »  high  m  '  ibe  power  of  G^  which  i<  mlled 
bill  il  il  bard  10  believe  ihal  '  bewiichina,  and  bringing 
m  of  Samatia  into  a  puue  ^  (jt^ytvi^r  im^  ifirritmr  n 

ibeonginal  Lexi  had  14*.  9104 (dowii  10 'great.' ^a*7^qv); 


'efollownl  ditecdyon  v. 


d  befDre 


«  form  of  ihe  idea  was 


im'rt^uced         '"" 

(cl  The  idea  ihal        .     ,  .  .       ,    „ 

hands)  can  procure  the  gift  of  the  Holy  flhost  is  ijuile 
nnhisiorical   (see   MiMSTRv.    §34f).       From    this,    il 

insertion  ;  for  Ihe  whole  passage  may  be  equally  un- 
hisloricaL 

Ai  liie  ume  lime  it  is.  in  fact,  apparerir,  rfal  w.  14'iS'  bir|> 
duce  a  representation  which  in  ihe  adiml  conneciion  is  surpris- 
intr.  According  to  V.  11,  Simon  has  been  only  astoniihea  bi 
Philip-1  miraeln ;  ai  fbr  Ihe  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  h< 
wiOks  10  be  able  to  do  the  wme.    In  a  Kircerer  would  it  noi 

po^er    of    PhiHp    (cp' S1JIOK  ™raR,^|^^;      Ain™g_  lb< 


men,  JOBIO 


1  Perhaps  originally  il  ran  m 
— '  Ihal  he  wai  somebody'— an 
■mvly  an  eimUnaiory  gloss  10  ' 
Ami  n,  '  to  be  uoiewbal,'  Gal. 


'  Kreal '  (ji^yavi  may  have  been 


ttryiutAa}at  inierpolaled.    In 
■c^™"5  iMi^  'erf     ""*    "" 


»)  in  „. 


sadjusn, 


caused  by  the  inierpolaiion. 

(rf)  However  plausible  this  separation  may  seem  to 
be,  it  by  no  means  eompletdy  solves  the  riddle  of  our 
passage.  The  problem  stitl  remains  quite  dark,  how  it 
was  that  Ihe  editor  could  ever  have  come  to  interpolate, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  into  a  source  which  consist- 
ently repiesen  led  Simon  as  a  sorcerer  (i'.  9  or  11),  and  as 
wishing  lo  possess  still  greater  magical  powers,  two 
such  foreign  elements  as  Ihe  designation  of  Simon  as 
the  pouer  of  God  tttat  is  called  Greal  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  ihc  aposlles  (it. 
10 14-17I.  The  two  have  not  Iheslifihiest  conneciion  with 
each  other.  It  might  perhaps  be  suggcsled  thai  Ihe  desig- 
nation had  been  borrowetl  by  the  editor  from  a  second 
source,  and  that  Ihe  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
his  own  corttribulioD  ;  bul  this  would  not  furnish  us 
with  any  intelligible  motive  for  his  proceeding.  Vet  it 
seems  highly  necessary  thai  we  should  discover  such  a 
motive :  for  a  second  surprising  point  which  is  not 
cleared  up  by  separation    of  sources,  and  hardly  can 

man  lo  whom  the  whole  people  of  .'^amaria  gave  he«l, 
and  showed  high  honour,  should  have  been  so  easily 
converted  to  Chtisuaniiy,  and  Ihal  as  a  sorcerer,  he 
should  so  little  resemble  the  Hor.jesus  of  136-u  whoquiie 
naturally  opposed  the  Christian  missionaries  so  strenu- 
ously. Moreover,  It  is  surprising  that  the  story  has  , 
no  close  ;  we  are  not  told  whal  in  the  end  became  of 
Simon.  Here,  once  more,  can  it  be  seen  how  useless 
it  is  to  carry  oul  separation  of  sources  merely  on  tite 
ground  of  indications  of  broken  connections,  while  not 
concerning  oneself  at  all  about  the  deeper  questions  re- 
lating to  Ihc  composition  of  a  piece,  and  about  'tendency' 
criticism.  The  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  led  up 
10  only  by  widely  extended  investigations. 

Simon,  to  begin  with,  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers. 

(11)  Juslin  (about  15a  A.D.)  cites  him  as  an  instance 
to  prove  thai,  even  after  Ihe  ascension  of  Jesus,  the 
demons  caused  men  10  come  forward  who 

certain    Samariian    named  Simon,    of    the 
village  of  Gitta,'  who  performed  feats  of  magic  by 

was  held  to  be  a  god.  and  was  hoiunuvd  by  Senate  and 
people  with  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  between 
Ihe    two   bridges,    bearing   Ihe    inscription    in    l^tin : 

well  as  a  few  people  elsewhere,  worshipped  him  as  '  ihe 
first  god'  {rdr  rpQror  Btir),  'Ihe  god  above  all  rule 
and  authority  and  power'  (^(Av  Inripinii  xnoi|T  ApXV' 
ittti  ^(owlat  fttl  Jiwrijueiot),  and  declared  a  certain 
Helena,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  a  house  or  evil  fame, 
and  afterwards  travelled  about  with  him,  lo  be  the  first 

1  *Airb  itvfiitt  Aeyofi^vit*  TtTTmif.  Thus  Gllton  would  be  a 
possible  form  of  the  name.  Titnir,  however,  a  ceiiaitily  gen. 
pL,  unce  Gitia  ii  mei  with  elHwhere  also  as  the  name  of  a 
lown;  in  Josephus  (riTIn  or  rrfno,  gen.  Ti-mn  or  n-mir  :  see, 
t.,..  An/.yi.  18  lo,  H  319-3")  f«  the  Phibsiian  Cadi,  in  PUny 
{ff.V v.  19(17175)  for  a  place  on  Carniel  (Gelta),  and  hi  the 
M.&w/A»BinK  <«  7)  we  have  i  r.rm™  {not  Tirn,r6,y  For 
further  details  see  Lipsius,  Filruiiaft,  ■%■}.  n^aM  Ihe  edilioni 

cencuaiedr>nwr,andsoBlKiin  Eui.  //X'ii.lSi'and  Epiphanim, 
Hrr.  21 1.  In  Ihil  cue  Ihe  nom'mative  would  Ik  r>TTiu  \  this, 
however, inviewofthegen.rJrnKisquileunliliely.  Ifbolbgenl- 


llntlie  ^ 

ChUKll- 


tfT(ioy(ActsU63t  Ifli) 
i),evirtia»<ReT.lii 
idmEinWH)alc>ng<lde 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


SIMON  MAOUS 

thought  that  had  proceeded  from  bim  {rpiin)  Irrota  : 

(ij  The  base  of  the  pilar  referred  to  was  dug  up  on 
the  island  In  the  Tiber,  at  the  place  indicated  by  Justin, 
in  1374  ;  the  inscription  runs  :  '  Semoni  Sanco  deo  fidio 
sacrum.  Sex.  Pompdus  .  ,  .  donum  dedit.'  Thus, 
the  pillar  was  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god  Senui  Sanctis 
(cp  Ovid  Fail.  S3i3->ia),  and  not  by  Senate  and  people. 
but  by  the  piety  of  a  private  individual. 


SIMON  MAGUS 


« (BC  s : 


^O  ^'Xp^j'  _  _    _ 

iiuis}il«h«  (we  MALBBAH),iowit  those  of  H«cul«.M*lkan, 
the  'ki^  of  ihc  ciiy'  of  Tyn  and  the  Tyrian  nwwii'goildtH 

i.ie[S3]aandaccanlinE  to  the  quoiuion  of  Justin,  AfcLlKs 
in  Eui.  //E  ii.  IS  4,  it  wu  in  Tyn).  In  the  pKuUo-CUnicntine 
jrA'»iia>aiii  Helena iiaeiuiUy oiled  Luiu.lh^liMlDBy.SelEM 


MJy^&lf  li 


I "  (iiure  irfyit),  to 
ntlhen— ■— - 


™ly  1,1. 

{1')  What  we  read  about  the  '  first  god '  (rpuroi  Siij) 
and  his  '  first  thought '  ( w/xin)  firoia )  is  taken  fiom  the 
Gnostic  system  which  ia  allrihiiied  to  Simon.  We  may 
suppose  Justin  to  have  given  full  information  as  to  this 
In  the  work  cited  by  himself  in  .ifle/.  i,  26s,  but  now  lost, 
enliiled  oArrayiul  itori  tovCiv  alptatiM.  which  wns 
used  by  later  heresioltigists  from  Irenasus  (//icr,  li6[93]| 
and  the  author  of  (he  Philosophumena  (%i-xa)  diiwn- 
wards.  Hnrnack  \,Lehrh.  d.  DO^l^^-ioS)  finds  in  Simon 
a  new  'universal  religion  of  the  supreme  God,'  Lipsius 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  Gnosis  which  had 
become  widely  diffused  in  Syria  from  about  the  time 
of  Trajan,  and  is  known  to  us  mainly  through  the 
Ophites,  with  this  difference  alone  that  here  Simon 
takes  the  place  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  According 
to  KreyenbUhl  {Evatg.  d.  Wahrheil.  1,  igoo,  pp. 
174-264)  Simon  vas  not  a  founder  of  a  religion,  but  the 
first  genuine  philosopher  irf  religion,  to  whom  belongs 
the  undying  merit  of  having  been  the  (irst  to  formulate 
and  scientifically  to  elaborate  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  Christian  philosophy,  namely,  an  'anthropo- 
logical pantheism'  or  bd  'absolute  and  universal 
theanlhropologism '  (340). 

In  the  'Great  Announcemenl '  (awid^anf  uty^igX  ■tttibuted 
to  Sinign,  which  ii  fint  mentiontd  in  tht  PkUsiafhunuHa  and 

of  Simon  himself.  For  our  preHnl  purpose  it  ii  nol  neccHiry 
to  tiiicuH  Ihii  queition  or  (o  set  forth  the  Simonian  st-siem,  for 
irtiieb  the  rBdirmay  con^ull  Lipsius  (.BL  9  3U/)uul  Hilecnfehl 
{KitMtrgiuk.,  liBt,  pp.  i6]'l86). 

{d)  Suffice  it  to  observe  here  that  all  the  church 
fathers  (h>m  Irenfeus  onwards  make  Simon  the  prime 
author  of  all  heresies,  and  inform  us  that  he  was 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  leader  of  a  sect,  but  also  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  supreme  Deity,  as  Messiah,  also 
by  the  name  of  'the  Standing  One'  (4  ivTii 
more  precisely,  according  to  the  '  Great  / 
{Philoi.  S9  ij)  as  i  iarurs.  ^rdr,   (rnjo-iifKi 


ing.      Cp  further,  §11*./. 


Becogg. :  (a)  on  , 

tli»  Onoitio 

Simon. 


(a)  This  inlerpreiation  of  the  eitprBSsion  'the 
Standing  One'  is  confirmed  also  by  the  pseudo- 
8,  P-UdO-ClMn.  Cleme„tine^.«.V«,  (2„:  i,  Bi, 
Homm  .n  J  ffT^6,«K,  ill  as  mtimating  that  he 
alvrays  stand  )  and  Reco^%- 
Uoni  {If  :  •  negat  posse  se  aliquando 

i:e  virtute  compactam  u( 
possit  in  ffitemum  diirare').  According  Vt  Rirogn.  1  71, 
Simon  further  designated  himself  as  •  virtulem  summam 
excelsi  Dei  qui  sit  supra  condilorem  mundL'  Cp  §  14  if. 
(i)  We  thus  find  in  Simon's  case  also  application  of  the 
Gnostic  distinction  between  the  supreme  Deity  and  his 
subordinate,  the  creator  of  the  workl  or  demiurge.  The 
tupivme  Deity  is  incomprehensible  and  unknown  to  all 

4,'i39 


nt  forth  Ih 


lorld  ;  havine 


1  \  havitK 

■c  of  the  Mosaic  law.    To  Simon,  al^  is  uiribuied 

^"'  (hot  the  souLl  of  men  proceed  from  Ibe  supreme 

the  sunt  time  is  callnlThe  Good),  hut  that  ihey 

down  into  optiviiy  within  the  world.    The  body 

is  their  prisontasT/^jThis  aiablesus  t-  —- ' — ■—'  "^—  - 


Godf^u 


■A  (Htm 


re  told  that  Siirn 
).    I-  c      ■ 
lie  false 


t  already-  By  the  re*ur 
[i>al  ai  know^doe  of  iu 
a  iho  body  which  ii  iK 


enll,  d, 


(e)  These  data  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a 
form  of  Gnosticism  that  ihe  pseudo- Clemen  line  Homiiits 
and  Sccogttilioni  are  combating  in  the  person  of  Simon. 
If  they  contained  nothing  more  they  would  accordingly 


ntun'. 


tneedt 


be  discussed  here  lead 
middle  of  third 


_  _,  .. __...jnEof  iheihirdcen 

Harnack,  i<*r*.  3. /K.-ISI,  lj»:b-„ „ 

Knl!f&fo™lii^f//£  iii.  8»  l?^'liu  ^er  Chimman  ll«lo«,  f  i ;] 


tcsgnilisns  (so  Lips 


The  St. 


Bmynifttf-fiaO  one  another,  both  in 
i«.  has  a  purely  ediiicatory  purpos 


ihename'Reoognilior 
bodily  and  in  a  higher 

ol^amhors— aC™...  ., 

bad  10  Ihe  oldest  limes,  and  can  hardly  have  evercised  much 

towards  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  origin  of  ihe  Catholic  church  and 
■       ■      ■    "^^  ■    ■     in  fact,  the  opinion  of  Hamadt  {.Lckii.  d. 


Dtt". 


1K»X  a. 


e  Uomiliei  and  Rat^gnili 


ii(.»J,Ib...i      displays  features  which   are   unques- 

plainly  show  him  10  be  a  caricature  of  that   apostle 
drawn  by  an  unfriendly  hand,    (a)  The  principal  passage 


with  an 


qualified  for  the  teachmg  olGcv 

T  for  a  whole  year  contimally 
:  awakef  And,  f-uriher,  how  are 
ic  even  appeared  10  thee?  _  Hovr 


is  doctrine?    Bui  if  th 


!dfa[ 


foundation  of  the  chutih  (Ml-lDisI-  If  ihou  wen  not  an 
ad'etsary  (sktxo'uhk)  ihou  wouUeil  nol  sbnder  me  awt 
revile  my  preaching,  in  orderthat  I,  when  I  uller  that  which  I  have 
heard  from  the  Lord  face  lo  fate,  may  find  no  oeJence,  [)la_inlif 

ii^gh«  a^aiw"iES"'wha  rtvealed' Christ  "»*  lie,  and 
^M  ble^TMl.  le'i;],'  and  so  lenh. 

What  Gnostic  ever  personally  withstood  Peter? 
According  to  the  incontrovertible  statement  of  Hege- 
sippus  {ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  32j/-),  Gnosticism  arose  from 
the  times  of  Trajan  after  that  the  sacred  choir  of  the 
apostles  had  deceased.  For  what  Gnostic  had  it  ei-er 
been  possible  to  be.  like  Peter,  a  personal  disciple  erf 
Jesus  during  his  lifetime  upon  earth?  What  Gnostic 
ever  gave  himself  out  to  he  an  apostle?  What  Gnostic 
eier  claimed  to  have  been  qualified  for  the  apostolate 
by  a  definite  vision  which  he  described?  And  who 
ever  except  Paul  (Ga!.2ii|  spoke  of  Peter  as  -con- 
demned' (Karryviiw^iioi)?  Thus,  it  was  at  Aniioch 
45+9 


that  'Simon'  assailed  Peler  and  spoke  evil  of  hi9 
preaching,  and  it  was  his  vision  on  the  way  lo  Damascus 
(for  Paul,  according  to  i  Cor.  9 1  GaL  1 1  ii,  the  basis  of 
his  claim  lo  Ihe  aposlolale)  Ihat  is  here  intended  to 
be  reduced  ad  absurdunt  by  a  dialectic  that  really  has 
much  to  say  for  itself.  Already  in  chaps.  14  and  16  il  is 
urged  that  skich  a  vision  could  have  been  produced  by 
an  evil  demon,  just  as  well  as  by  Jesus. 

(i|  Nor  is  this  all.  The  words  of  Peter  in  his 
Episile  to  James  prefixed  lo  the  Homiliti  (chap.  2) 
relate  also  to  Ihe  same  incident  in  Antioch  :  '  Some  of 
the  Gentiles  hnve  rejected  my  doctrine  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  [of  Moses],  while  imputing  lo 
me  a  certain  lawless  and  nonsensical  doctrine  (SpofiAv 
ri»B  jrol  ^wi/Kii3i|  SiiaataKlat)  of  Ihe  hostile  man. 
And  indeed  while  I  was  in  my  joumeyings  some  look 
in  hand  by  manifold  interpretations  lo  wrest  my  words 
unio  the  dissolution  of  the  law,  as  if  I  myself  also  were 
of  such  a  mind  bat  did  not  openly  proclaim  it'  (cp  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  GaiSu/.),  Nay,  more,  in  Horn. 
20i9  =  ^'n^-106i.  it  is  related  that  Fauslus.  father  of 
Clement,  lo  whom  Simon  has  bywitchcmft  given  his  own 
outward  semblance,  is  in  Aniioch  constrained  by  order 
I  publicly  10  proclaim  his  repentance  in  the 


slandered  PeK 


»&Im 


name  that 
'  Ihingi ' 

irof-v; 

de  of  t; 


hich  I  in' my 


the  author  of  your  halnd  agunsi 
j-our  haired  of  him ;  for  he  is  a  tr 
leni  by  God  for  Ihe  ulvaiion  of  il 
Mil  you  why  il  il  ihal  I  hava  mad 

an^k  of  God  aenrely  KDur^ed  ..._, „__. 

an  enemy  (ix^^)  lo  Ihe  hciaM  of  Ihe  truth. 

speak again-tl  Peter,  donol  lisien 

If  Ihe  falbeT^ClMneiit'Sd'nor 

booli,   we   may  conjecture  that  this  confosioD  was  oriflinaily 

Iheie  put  directly  into  ihe  mouih  of  Simon.    What  is  said  about 

cause  of  his  malady,  thai  au  angel 


e,  the  godless  one,  as  I 
r  Ihe  truth.  I  beseech 
.  >me  forward  and  venlu 
lome.     For  I  gonfeis  lo 

occm'^'nan^S^fonn  r 


Lfl  (iyyrfot  Soim)  ha 


It  is 


e  have  the  ung. :  'aa 


1,'  not  lbs  pi.  'angrls'ssi 
)  If  we  have  here  a  well-ascertained  case  in  which 
utterance  of  Taiil  regarding  himself  is  spitefully 
led  lo  his  discredit,  soon  also  we  find  more  of  ihe 


Ihird  heaven  <3  Cor.  12 1/.\  This  ii  d 
S  Bj  :  d  putas  l^lem  ,aiiAa^  accesui 
insiderare  le  poue  qua  llllc : 


offered  to  idol*  b  not  forbidden  (tee  moie  fiilly  under  Counc 
I  II,  coL  014^)  il  diuoned  into  the  uory  thai  Simon  in  i 
BiarkM.nlirc  enifruined  ihe  people  of  Tyre  wiih  Iho  flesh  o< 
— — ^  _.: —  -1..J,  hnogjng  ibem  under  t 


"  W^Xy  "o 


■m  nuke  ihe  bim< 
raciam  1  specially  re 


iri^iadei  which  Paul  tim»^ 
iq,  il  'w,  easy  to  undersuind  Ihat 

iinon 'makes  bis  boaat  vaRtc&f. 
se  myself  .  .  .  when  confined  in 


tsKlivu).  Even  if  thii  liberation  it  unhiitoric 
found  belief  after  it  bad  been  related,  and  il  ci 
een  related  a  constderable  lime  bcfbre  Ihe  dale  u  whii 
Ls  written.  Once  more,  let  us  take  another  word  that 
Dl  utdeed  by  Paul  himself,  but  with  reference  to  him  t 


md  knowledge  i^ihnt  immense  fighl,  1 
can  compTMiend  these  things  il  were 
<  which  Enowi  how  ID  ascend  ihilher 


SIMON"  MAGUS 


Laid 


1  R^cf.. 


ts»y  h. 


is  called  a 


(rf )  In  this  violent  polemic  it  is  not  suipri 
thrown  baclt  at  Simon — i.*. .  Paal — the  chi 
Paul  had  himself  levelled  at  his  opponenls. 

IniCoi.llijPuil  calls  the  Judaising  emisiari 
'falseaposiles'fi^tvAav^tfToAiH)'  '     "       .*      -. 


&|3 

God.     In 


n  the! 


I  apostles  (^rfv^avetrroAoi),  false 

lli4  Paul  proceeds:   'And  no 
.....v: K^nioanangelofligti 


forth  lis  comrade  i 


.44^).  and  il  was  wii 


'l.-L- 


come  from  Paul  himself,  but  from  Ihe  luihor  of  Acis.  This 
wHier  puis  inio  Paul's  mouth  (aiig)  ihe  prophecy  iJiai  afier 
his  departure  grievous  wolves  uiall  nuke  ibeir  appearance  in 
Ephesus,  noi  sparing  Ihe  flock.  Il  is  very  probable  that  refer. 
ence  is  intended  here  lo  ihe  Jewish-Chrislian  school  of  Ihouglit, 
which  was  prevalenl  in  Ephesus  under  John  in  the  last  tbiFd 
of  ibe  fbsi  ceniury.  Paul  himself  had  already  in  i  Corl«9 
spoken  of  Ihe  '  many  adversaries '  (avTUHVuivi  mAAoi)  in 
£phesus.  This  expression,  also,  [s  taken  up  and  lutned  against 
himself  in  ibe  passa^  already  cited  under  d,  above. 

{i\  More  especially  we  find  recurring  in  the  pseudo- 
Clemenline  Homilits  and  Saognilioni  three  designations 
which  are  already  referred  to  in  tlie  epislles  of  Paul  as 
hnviiig  been  made  use  of  against  * ' 


[yet]  line '{i 
iHllsiV^ 


iself,  'as  deceivers 
tsHM  loi  iMfltlt).  Ihe  censure  implied  in 

in  45  ('we  preach  ik 
we  teginning  !.--■- 


ielvesj"').  cp'i  11.  'AlUhae  cha^'eTliafactually ' 
xherwise  Paul  would  nol  have  needed  to  repet  II 


The  1 


r'(i.«™ 


a  fined  ic 


:pet  Ibem 


in  powl  of  nict  11  does  reappear  in 

musr  come  a  false  gospel  by  the  inslnimentalily  of  a  certain 
deceiver-  (the  gospel  of  freedom  from  the  lawl  (wpinr  <i,<ai, 
ttl  (Miiv  •vavr'Aioi'  !r^  irAii'vs*  Ttrit\  Cp  Ihe  rtAvt,  in  lbs 
quotation  (II  js)  ciled  under  </,  ualu  Ihe  miracles  which  Simon 
works  {233%  'to  astonish  and  decave'  (irpb«  i[ariirA>rfi»  «"1 
iminjir),  or  (T4).  Ihe  eapiession  'deceived  before  by  Simon' 
(i-A  nS  .  .  .  2i'u<uHit  ■pwuraTTiMrTn),  or  the  ilmtHMii  of 
slanders '  (IiopoW :  i/pw.  gj9). 


Simon  (ffrc^.  a  65).  hi: 
Notice  funher  ihal, .„  ._ , 

reproach  against  Paul  that  he  sought  by  bis  di 


wdsofPe 


was  made  1 
inXm.  Si"* 


present   (Jimft  "pimt^rw  m«  irapovmi'  ox*"«  ovnut  »t>irX 

Above  all.  however,  it  is  of  Ihe  constant  designation 
of  Simon  as  '  enemy '  (d  ixBpit  irSpuroi,  or  simply  as 
D  ^Spit.  iniMicus,  see,  e.g. ,  above,  i)  in  both  writings, 
that  we  are  able  to  infer  from  Gal.  4 16  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  Ihat  it  had  already  been  applied 
by  his  Galatian  adversaries  to  Paul.  It  is  diOicull  to 
see  how  Paul  could  have  felt  any  occasion  lo  ask  the 
Galalians  whether  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
Galalians  by  bis  preaching  of  Ibe  true  gosiK.-l,  that  is  of 
Ihe  gospel  freed  from  Ihe  law  (this  is  what  is  intended 
by  iXTfiiiar  u/uy  :  4te)  if  he  had  not  been  spoken  of 
to  the  Galalians  as  being  their  '  enemy.'  Here  should 
be  added  Mt.  IBuS  (see  below.  g6c). 

(/)  Tills    'homo    quidam   inimicus'    according   to 
Ricog.  1 70/.  raises  a  tumult  against  James  the  epiico- 
draslic  kind  of  polemic  Is  exemplified  in  1 


.    Th. 


liT^no 


,  .„    .  .         .     with  all  Gno! 
categories  of '  psychic '  and  'pneumatic 


e   Epistle  of 


supposed  Ihal  Ihe  followe 

All  Ihe  more  sharply  sarcasi 
...  the  deep  Ihings  of  Sal: 

things,  yea,  Ihe  deep  things 


of  jeicbel  made  il  tlieir  UoasI 
gs  of  Satan":  wemay  be  perfectly 
liheyknew  the  deep  things  of  God, 
istheformofthep^rase:  'Know 


hy  Google 


SIMON  MAans 


SIMON  MAGUS 


ferum  prin lepi  al  Jerusalem,  ; 

of  Cliriaiians  ;  he  throws  James  donn  headlonj;  from 
ihe  (op  of  tbe  steps,  so  lha(  he  lies  as  one  dead,  ACler 
Ihree  diys  Ihe  Chriuians  who  have  lied  to  Jericho  lenrn 
thai  the  hostile  man  has  received  from  Caiaphas  Uie 
high  priest  the  commission  to  persecute  all  Christians, 
and  armed  with  written  missives  {'  epislola:')  from  him  is 
about  to  go  to  Dama5ciis  in  order  to  begin  the  persecu- 
tion there,  Lielievingihati'cierh^isbcinken  hiniscLt  thither' 
(cp  ActsSjSi/.  ±i4/-  269-ij(:al.  1  ij  i  Cor.  \h<>\. 

ig\  l':ven  the  stj'le  of  Paul  is  plalnb-  imitated  in  a 
mocking  way.  Id  the  rLvantalioii  {Horn.  20  19)  of 
Simon  mentioned  aboi'e  i,li\  we  have  his  S^tvtai  biui* 
(■I  beseech  you':  Gal.4ij),  ain-it  iyii  (■!  myself: 
a  Cor.lO.).  ri«™  i^i  etfva  {'I  would  have  you 
know':  I  Cor.Il)),  rspaicaXui  oi^i'  ('1  bcM»,;h  there- 
fore': Rom.l2i  iCor.4i6;  cp  Eph.ii  i  Tim.-Ji); 
elsewhere  -ri  yip.  ri  oi)i'.  etc. 

So  also  with  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Acts 
of    Peter  and    Paul  (as  to  which  see  SiMoN   Pktbr, 

A^  correspondence  of  Paul  with  the 
Corinthians  which  belongs  to  the  Acta 
Pauli  (see  Simon  PeTen,  g  39  r.  n.)  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  Simon  is  Gnostic,  in  the  Apocrypha  just 
mentioni^d  Simon  appean  less  as  a  gnostic  than  as  a 
wonder-worker :  but  that  by  him  the  apostle  Paul  vitts 
originally  meant  is  manifest  here  also. 

(fl)  Tbe  question  of  l>iiul  to  Simon  :  '  Why  didst 
thou  dehver  up  circumcised  men  and  compel  them  to  be 
condemned  and  put  to  death?'  (Jin  W  aii  wtptrtriai' 
lUfoiis  rapiSaxn  Kal  ^tiyxaaat  airoit  xaTanpiSiiTat 
iTOKTarS^cu  ;  see  SiM.>s  pETtR,  g  34  *)  is  decisive. 
There  is  no  Gnostic  who  could  hax-e  had  either  such 
power  or  such  inclination,  llie  words  can  refer  only 
10  what  Paul  did  according  to  Gal.  1  ij  i  Cor.  15$ 
ActsSj  »■/  22i/.  289-.1.  In  this  way  what  follows 
gains  in  cogency,  the  original  reference  Co  Paul  being 
not  so  absolutely  palpable  without  this  key. 

(*)  In  the  (pre-Caiboiic)  Acia  Peirj  Simon  is  spoken 
of  as  "inimicus.'  'condemned'  (840,  t.  and  SiMoN 
Petrr,  g33</),  and  even  theCireek  word  i-Xdvoi  (§4r) 
has  found  ill  way  into  the  Latin  text ;  according  10  Ihe 
Aclns  P/Iri  cum  Simane {4  lii.ia  Ada  Afiacr.i.  p.  49. 1. 
ij  anil  p.  60,  L  4)  not  only  is  Paul  cilied  ( '  magus '  or) 
'pl.tnus,'  but  Simon  also  is  described  as  'planus  |el 
decepior|.'  In  the  (Cilholic)  Ada  Felri  e/  Pauli  (43) 
Nero  makes  it  clear  that  Simon  perEeoutes  ("etcr  and 
Paul  out  of  envy,  and  is  a  'manifest  enemy'  (irpilTiKot 
iXSpis)  of  both  and  of  their  Master. 

{()  In  the  disputation  on  circumcision  touched  on 
above  (it ;  cpSlMoN  PETlut.  gj  34  <.  39  c).  Simon  warns 
the  Kmperor  a^inst  believing  I'eler  and  Paul,  as  they 
are  circumcised  and  Iherefore  worthless  persons,  Paul 
makes  answer :  l>cforu  we  knew  the  truth  we  lutd  Ihe 
circumcision  of  the  flesh  ;  since  then,  only  the  circuni- 

snincthing  bad,  why  art  thou  circumcised.  Simon?  It 
will  be  manift^t  at  once  that  only  the  words  of  Peter, 
not  those  of  Paul,  are  any  elleclive  rejily  to  Ihe  reproach 
of -Simon.  It  with  IJpsius  (II.  1  36a)  we  remove  those 
of  Paul  as  being  a  later  addition  (cp  Simon  Pf.ter, 
S  31;  e),  then  the  pure  antiiliesis  between  Simon  as  the 
opin)nent  and  Peter  as  Ihe  defender  of  circumcision 
comes  to  light,  Tliis.  h'mever,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  whole  represeniaiion  of  Peter  elsewhere  in  ihese 
Acts  :  for  here  he  figures  as  the  one  who  is  doing  away 
with  the  law  (Simon  Peter,  (g  343,  39  r).  In  so  far, 
however,  as  Peter  defends  circumcision  the  effecl  is  to 
tnki-  aiHiy  his  complete  agreement  with  Paul  (the 
accntiuilion  of  which  is  neiettheless  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  book ;   see  Simon  PETER,  §  35  li),  for 


io|6 


firebrand  from    I    here  it  is  only  the  eirci 
■  '  Thus 


t  Paul 


at'  all  the  Catholic  Peter,  but  the  original  genuinely 
Jewish -Christian  I'eier  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  and 
this  is  our  eviiience  that  his  opponent  was  not  ori);in- 
ally  a  Gnostic,  but  simply  an  opponent  of  the  Jud.iising 
of  Chrisiianity,  in  other  words,  no  other  than  l*nul, 
{d}  To   Paul  also  applies  the  further  accusaiion  in 

give  himself  out  falsely  to  be  a  Jew  and  to  put  on  tbe 
semblance  of  strict  observance  of  the  law  in  onler  to 
deceive  Ihe  people  w 


Si  Ml  J 


r  Peter,  9  34  f).  This  clearly  point: 
I  i-or.  9  ao :  "to  them  that  are  under  the  law  ( I  became) 
as  under  the  law,  not  being  myself  under  the  law,  that 
I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law,'  We 
recognise  also,  however,  the  charge  which,  according  to 
Gal.  5 II  1 10,  was  made  against  Paul  by  his  judaistic 

preach    circumcision,    for    everywhere   he    shapes    his 
doctrine  so  as  to  please  men  (see  Ualatian^,  %  13, 

(i)  Wiih  this  accords  (even  if  not  concluwve  as 
evidence)  the  favour  which  Simon  finds  with  Nero. 
After  Nero  had  proved  himself  the  most  dreadful  enemy 
which  Chrisiianity  h.-ul,  it  must  have  suggested  itst:lf 
very  readily  to  the  adversaries  of  Paul  to  lay  it  to  Pitul's 
discredit  that  he  had  so  expressly  enjoined  obedience  to 
Nero  (Rom.  ISi-?)  and  that  Paul's  captivity  had  lic«t 
so  mild  (.\cts2S3o/).  As  a  result  of  his  submissive- 
ness  such  a  partiality  of  the  emperor  as  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing for  Simon  in  the  Catholic  and  also  in  the  pre- 
' (Simon  Peter,  §33*)  seemed  iialuraL 


Cpl- 


5,/)h: 


In  Dtda  Ihu  Paul  mlahl  n«  have  (be 


I  that  V  hi 


m  ^hTad' 


Eridenily  the  tbtinie  hoA  eoAfl  (hrouflh  Kvei 


uli,'  4. 6  '^  Ptcuda-Llnus  '  Pavua  Pa 
fl/Wrr.  liiLiitij]  43)  Ihal  il  w:aP3> 


,ul(  =  -Man)-tiuiB 

I  (f )  lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  attempt  of 
I  Simon  to  fly  to  heaven  (see  Simo.s  Petkr,  S  3il/]. 
I   8  34  [/I).     The  supposition  lies  close  at  hand  that 

here  too  we  have  a  malicious  perversion  of  the  sayitig 
I    of  Paul  that  bo  had  been  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven 

(a  Cor.  12j)  and  thai  precisely  the  story  of  his  fall  and 
'    of  his  death  was  connected  with  this  because  the  appeal 

piece  of  self-glorification,  and,  should  the  conjecture  of 

I    LijKius  just  mentioned  prove  correct,  the  beheading  of 

>    Paul  was  iu»  regarded  as  being  the  true  end  of  his  life. 

At  tbe  same  time  il  mun  be  ohserved  tbai  Riman'i  flvinc  i< 

?pi>Ttedinfworarins.    AlonKf,id 


■o  ^'umlei 


Jeofihel: 


™  by  it,  we  find  anMh<i 
L-1  »niplf ,  b^- a  brief  fltRht, 


play  (he  pan  of  leans  ii 
iloncal  Ktoti  oriEanbied  hy  Neio, 
Campus  Muiiui  ^that  IS  to  say,  exactly  1 

close  beside  Nero,  who  was  baspattvnd  w 
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Ifii 


tlwp«udi>-< 


.._ mn  of  ttw  »tia 

._-.  ji^llj-  (2  ]iX  uid  b  tlH  It  at 

^Kcial  <ona  thAI  Simoa  ptomiKi 

\^l  seemi  10  lie  at  llu  faiuli  sf  ihit  il  the 
lo  Jesus  in  rhe  tcmHuion  on  the  pinrucl*  ai 
4sy;  =  Lk.4j-i.>    Thsevideniiiirval 


flighi,  <he  MBienwnt 

conAdenl  of  llui.  In 
lenlj-lhu  Simon  Biet 
u  (^)  lhi>  lakes  the 


4sy;  =  Lk.4jri'>  .Thi 
by  ihc  unbiguoiu  chun 

How  small  is  Ihe  right  erf  any  oi 
such  polemic  against    Paul  as  being  irom  me   oui 

9.  Auuiguiu  j^  ^^1    chnstian  literature  the  sa 
polemic 


ifihii 
er  of  the  ii 


occasionally  with  express  mention  o(  the  name  of  Paul. 

\a)  Epiphanius  {Haer.  30  i6.  end)  lelK  us  that  in 
Ebionilic  Acts  of  the  Apostles  vras  found,  regarding  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  statement  that  he  was  the  son  o(  a 
Greek  mother  and  a  Greek  father  belonging  to  Tarsus, 
that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Jerusalem  and  there 
desired  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  in  marriage,  on 
which  account  be  became  a  proselyte  and  accepted 
circumcision ;  but.  having  after  all  failed  in  his  suit,  in 
his  wrath  he  wrote  against  circumcision,  Ihe  Sabbath, 
and  the  law. 

ft)  In  Rev.  2i4  »  it  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Balaam 
and  Jezebel  that  they  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  and 
commit  fornication.  The  two  classes  of  persons  are 
thus  identical  in  spite  of  their  different  names.  Nor 
are  the  Nicolajtans  [cp  NicoLAiT.lNS]  distinct  from 
them,  for  we  read  (215):  '  so  also  hast  thou  them  that 
bold  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like  manner ' 
(otrwt  *x*""^'',i*("o'-  oi*  KOI)  (poToiiToi  tV '''=X'l' 
Tw  NinoXtUTur  cfiolws). 

That  is  to  say.  In  thai  thop  (>bs  church  of  FergarDai)  hasi  Ihe 

Ihe  mch^g  oHhe  Ni^ol^u^s  i^  ^"n^iei^as  the  Church  of 
£pbesu>  has(ieX  Now  Ihe  Nicolailuu  at  Epbaui.m  in  li 
said  lo  be  apcr»  lei  who  have  been  found  u  be  false;  and  of  the 
adberenLsiri  jeiebel  weare  lold  in  S  34  thai  they  profe     '    ' 


hsofSiun. 


iu  fit  Paul 


<*«' 


it  forr 


the  dale  to  whidi  theepinlei  ui  Re».  ij".  ait  assigned  (s«  Jhh^. 
Sill  ofZebidee,  1 11)  the  more  easily  jnuible  doe*  it  beconu 
thai  in  Ihem  it  ii  no  bn|*r  Paul  himelf;  but  a  biier  school  thai 
is  beinc  controiemd,  ■  school  which  made  perhaps  a  mon 
IhoTougngoing  use  in  practice  of  this  doctrine  of  freedom  fron 
the  law  than 

'."™ia 


it  possible  to  show  fn 


".*'*■ 


It  gospel.  In  oil  probaUlily.  it  is 

■■■;c  as  Ihe  -enemy-  HxBpit 
as  the  '  least '  (iXdxwTm) 
!eGosi-ELS,ggi.at,ia8E. 


(f|  F,«n  in  the  Yi 
Paul  who  is  alluded 
irepuTot).  of  Mi.  13 
inihekingilomofbtia 
Cp  above,  g  4  e,  end. 

(.Z)  As  for  Ihe  canonical  book  of  Acts,  the  polemic 
against  Paul  which  underlies  89-34  and  iiii-ib,  and 
which  is  artificially  turned  aside  by  the  composer,  will 
come  under  our  consideration  later  (gj  13/1  ia#; 
cpalsoBARJKsus).  Kre)-enbUhl(2t4-ii6;  gislslow), 
il  may  be  added,  sets  also  in  Acis  14  8-90  and  IS  11-19 
a  similar  proceeding  on  Ihe  composer's  part. 

In  Lystra  Piul  wM  only  >ioned:  the  divine  worship  ivhich  be 

□f  bis  JudaisitlJC  adveruriei,  who  (hereby,  ai  ehewliere  In 
the  penon  of  Simon,  wished  to  reoresant  bin  as  a  man 
who  owed  bii  success  with  the  Gentiles— these,  accordind  u 
Kieyenbaht,  are  figured  '"  'he  Inme  man  blind  from  his  birth— 
to  magical  art^  The  ma^al  efficacy  a.*a)Ened  10  the  handker- 
cbieTs  and  aprons  touched  by  him(l»ia)i<heldin  like  manner 
10  be  an  inrencion  due  to  a  liinilarly  hostile  inlenlion.    In  the 

jii.  ed.  PoiierV  who,  when  he  had  been  rebuked  ^theaptailes 
4545 
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ler.  KteyenbUhl  also  (190/) 

e  nrimi  ive  c  ^"j^^|^  ^.^ 


•  the  }■ 


of  ibis  kiruf  when  Fiioally  Inken  lemain  worthy  of  aitenlion. 

(e)  Similarly  it  is  necessary  lo  receive  with  caulioa 
Ihe  view  of  Preuschen  (Z.V7"W,  1901,  pp.  i69[ie6]- 
aoi),  ihat  Ihe  form  of  Paul  underlies  the  delineation  of 
the  Antichrist  in  Ihe  Christian  Apocalypse  of  Elias.' 
although  the  coincidences,  especially  also  with  the 
Acta  Pauli,  are  some  of  Ihem  really  striking. 

Preuichen  hiniielf  says  thai  a  searching  investigation  ai  to 
the  history  of  iheori^iof  this  Apocalypse  ii  (till  needed.  Ac- 
cording 10  SchOrer  lyiZ,  1S99,  pp.  4-fl),il  is  later  than  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  If  this  be  so,  the  ieatutti  of  (be  picture  of  Pud 
cannot  have  been  IraniferTed  10  the  Antichrist  for  tite  lirsl  lime 
when  Paul's  high  place  bad  become  undisputed ;  thai  must  \ia\-t 


Apocalypse  of  J 

M^^er^  P^ 
At  thesam 


.    This  adou 


loweve.  Preuschen's  view  regard- 
-.  mg  the  Apocalypse  of  Elias  leads  lo  Ihe 

InU^^^  question  whether  perhaps  the  figure  at 
AancniuE  is  gjj^j,^  ^ ^j,  „|^  ^jjq  underlie  the  picture 
ApO0U?p«M.  ^  ^^  Antichrist  in  apocalyptic  writings. 

(a)  Preuschen  {/.c.  173-176)  answers  this  question  in 
the  affirmative  so  far  at  Sibyll.  363-;4  2i6j-i7o  are  con- 
cerned. Thai  in  S6]  Ihe  expression  -afterwards  shall 
lleliar  come  forth  from  the  Sebastenes '(<*  W  I»^affTiii'£tp 
<I{(i  IkXiap  larliwuiSir).  ^t^aHTrirol  has  never  aS  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained  is  true. 

Z^fiafrM  is  Ihe  Greek  rcnderina  of  Aususius,  a  name  of 
honour  which  Ociavian  Ant  received  Id  37  II.C.     Should  llftlff- 


name^lBilV    lo  orde 

to  be 

ble  to  mainlam  the  v. 

the  widow  niling  the 

d  .he 

ti,/.  to  AnloSy,  (icts 

nd  Lepidus  and  thus 

date  of  Ihe  whole  piece 
and  30  e.c„  schulais  h 

S 

prolep 

icalhr  possible  even 

name  of  buiKur  upon  Aueui 

regard  the  verse  in  whic 

uling  w 

Oman  (p.  js)  of  Rome 

;T  she  is  called  a  widow 

and  that  iniw.  47  V  Home  isd 

hedoei 

th''en"i?llIS,S2inhe™  liar  w 

0  is  lo  arise  from  ai 

oSim 

n  Ihe  Magician.    It  is 

lineation  here  and  in 

«ond 

n  the  way  of  lhL>  idea 

In  faci,_  ii  appears  e 

■en  to 

be  directly  excluded 

^^T^elF  triihl^  and' eleci'Hebreus  a)  alK  Owlets' o'nes.'and 
other  moi  who  never  at  all  hurd  of  God  ■  (ir._»™h  T'_«*.<r<.vt 

»ttAl^^aii<ra.i>\  Jfllichei,  who  was  the  tint  to  interpret  IWIiar 
as  referring  10  Simon  Magus(r/.A  i&)6,  379X  finds  manltind 

(a)  Jews  ('Ej9pa(wt  Jwii^iavfX  and  (O  Gentues  (AAAoh  itft^att 
etc.).  In  that  case,  however,  the  ihvd  re  ought  lo  have  coma 
after  'E^pautbc,  not  after  ar^Uavf.  GivmrnalicBllv  possible 
would  be  another  threefold  divluon :  (i>  nomlc.  <s)  uAicrom 
't^paimit.  (3>  iritumt  aul  aMmt  iripa*.  etc.  Only,  in  that  case 
theinniK  would  certainly  not  mean  Christians;  otherwise  the 

a  Oiristian,  as  jalicher  supposes,  then  the  only  right  couaiiuc- 
lion  is  that  which  takes  ivdfiDw  as  a  predicate  04  'EiSpouivc. 
as  above.  Moreover,  in  the  third  class  jusi  supposed  the  nti 
would  have  a  dislurbine  eBect.  If  Ihe  it  afier  >«>.«>(  could 
mean -and,' then  it  would  be  nmissibte  to  tender  naTb)- •  also- : 
'and  aha  other  lodlesa  men.'  The  it,  however,  anniSr^iovt  must 

sequently  HJ  can  only  mean  '  and.'  _  The  only  uneiceiiiioiiable 


elect  Hebrews.    Id  other 


«  indii^ted  by  the  'faithful  1 


e  Coptic  by  Stdndorff  in  TU 


1899  \  as  Apocalypse  of  Sophonias  already  published  1^ 
.  mZ./.  gp-fl.  Sf.-^it,  .686,  pp.  11S-I3S.  and  in  French 
Wiriant,  XT/moiraile  la  miaioii  anfraAyww  ■'"  Ctirrr, 
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wlih  iha  devil. 


imponjLDC  that  he  could  bi 


ti  should  be  nle.-inl  we  <li 

ne  (it.  5.^)  GiOa.  Ollio.  iu«i  Viielliu.  (68  ■ 


a  the  heco.    Thui  if 


6q  a.d-)  and  hy  the  fire 

Vauviui  in  79  *-i>'    Mo.„ 

fini :  fat  Ihu  Galbi.  Otho,  a»]  Vile 
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I  Meanwhile.  Ihe  ihree  figures  thai  have  come  before  us 
ir  the  liiwalitre  »e  have  hitherto  been  suneying  ate ; 

I  (i)  the  Samaritan  magician  as  Acts,  on  the  first  im- 
pression, seeini  to  preseni  him  ;  (3|  theCnosiic,  founder 

I   of  Ihe  Gnostic  tecl  of  the  Sinionians  ;  {3)  the  distorted 

.   image  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

,  (j)  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  ire  should 
distinguish  these  three  forms  as  sharply  as  possitJe,  and 

I  especially  necessary  in  cases  where  they  may  have  come 
to  be  mixed  up  in  one  and  the  same  uriting.  In  this 
sense,  we  have  already  treated  separately  Ihe  Gnostic 

I   and  the  perverted  image  of  Paul  as  they  are  found  in 

I    (he     pseudo- Clementine    Homilits    and    Rtcngniliant 

■    (9  3 /-I-      In  these  writings  Simon  appears  as  a  magician 

I  also  ;  but  if  (hereby  the  magician  who.  according  10 
Acts,  made  his   appearance  in  the  very  first    years  of 

I  Christianity,  i$  to  be  understood,  then  (he  Gnostic 
system  ascribed  to  him  does  not  at  all  fit,  for  it  is  of 

I   much  later  d; 


,  iIieleTred lafalluo's upon  ibe  reignoT Ihe  Meuinh 
over  all  the  earth  (46-51).  whilst  of  coume  it  muU  have  preceded 
El,  and  the  reicn  of  the  widow  over  the  world  follows  upon  Ihe 
deslniction  oflbe  world  toeethei  with  Beliir  and  hii  followen 
by  fire  (71-77),  and  aim  upon  tha  dcHiuclion  of  Rome  by  the 
Ilitee  nien  already  related  in  v.  ji/,  which  would  be  equally 

tFiiioW  Clnpalra  or  Rome-    Tbui  only  nc  61.74  <»»»  in" 
account  as  a  unity  for  our  proienl  discussion. 

{i)  Simon  (he  Magician  has  been  de(ected  in  (he 
■  other  btM( '  of  Rev.  13 1.-.7  (which  in  16 .3  19»o  20 .0 
Is  called  the  '  Saise  prophet ')  in  recent  years  by  Spitta 
(OJhii.  d.  /oh.,  1889,  pp.  380-385)  and  Erbes  (Ogtnb. 
Joh.,  1 891.  pp.  35-37).  TIui  identification  may  in  some 
measure  suit  (he  wonderful  works  which  are  attributed 
to  thisbeasl  in  13ij-i;u.  But  it  no  way  suits  the  regard 
for  (he  worship  of  (he  Emperor  in  w.  19  ij*,  and  the 

on  hand  or  forehead  from  the  buying  and  selling,  unless 
we  choose  to  suppose  that  ihe  figure  of  Simon  furnished 
merely  the  outlines  for  this  second  beast  which  were 
'    filled  in  by  (he  au(hor  wi(h  essentl.illy  new  features. 

Slill  lesahnveVolliinar(C™K.».rtrf-rt*.yu*.,  .861,  pp.  197. 
»b),  Blom  l,Tli.T.  .884,  pp.   i75-'Sl)  "id  Kameler  (Tkrot. 

in  iinaiiig  the  apoitle  Paul  in  the  second  beui ;  on  any  literal 
refctred  to  Simon  can,  hy  any  pas«bility,  beusigned  to  Paul. 

(f)  In  so  far.  however,  as,  ^ier  the  example  of 
Gunkel  {SckSlf.  «.  Chaos,  1895)  and  Bousset  {AhH. 
ehrisi,  1895}.  Ihe  line  taken  is  that  of  seeking  in  the 
leading  apocalyptic  forms  merely  renewals  of  older 
figures,  whether  of  mytlmiogical  or  of  literary  origin, 
which  assumed  once  for  all  a  normative  charncier  thai 
underwent  only  slight  modifications  when  applied  to 
new  circumstances  and  conditions,  it  may  certainly 
be  worth  while  to  intinire  whether  Paul,  or  Simon,  or 
the  features  in  the  figure  of  Simon  which  hfive  been  de- 
rived from  Paul,  have  conlribuled  elements  to  Ihe  shaping 
of  these  renewed  apocalyptic  figures.  Pre  sch  '  "m 
is  nothing  less  than  (o  show  that  it  was  b  h  in  od 
lion  of  the  form  of  Paul  that  the  figure  f  A  ch 
originally  thought  of  as  a  ruler,  assumed  h  han  cr 
rf  a  false  teacher,  so  (hat  both  type  f  \  h 
Ihencpforward  existed  alongside  of  each      h 

.After  the  survey  just  made  of  the  ppe  ra  ces  f 
Simon  in  the  literature  of  early  Chris  ) 

8.  FDnrfDrmi 


of  81 


tin^nUhed. 


-     TphtB 


I  be  clai 


^.     (fl»  In   (he 


magnitudes  which  meet  us.  now  here  now  there,  under 
Ihe  form  of  Simon.  To  these  must  be  added  as  a 
fomth  a  Jewish  m.igicinn  of  Cyprus,  Simon,  a  guard  of 
the  procurator  Felix,  who  employed  him  10  dr.iw  away 
Drusilla  from  her  husband,  Ariius  king  of  Emesa,  and 
procure  her  in  marriage  for  himself  (Jos.  AnI.  xi.  7s,  % 
tAr/.).  Tohimweshall  return  afterwards  (g  i3if(). 
4S47 


in  the  s 


eallyih 


Now,  maeiclant  have  existed  ir 
«»^ly.  o 

artiarc  unitedin  (he  fanci' of  tbe  Church  fathers  (who  aniibuied 
10  their  advenuHe*.  wiihOHt  discnninaiion,  all  kinds  of  enl 

the  earlieH  Chiblian  times,  a  connection  which  i»  neveithelei 
presupposed  in  nj  fur  ai  Simon  i>  opposed  by  Peter.  If,  in  view 
uf  this,  WE  decline  10  vve  up  the  coODection,  w«  inuH  nevertbe- 

of  SiiDon  are  mlied  up  with  one  another  so  as  la  (bnna  com. 
plelely  impouible  fisuie.  lliecaseii  umilarin  the  apocrj-phal 
Acu;  only,  there  the  Gnostic  feaiuret  in  the  person  of  Simoa 
ate  aot  very  prominent.    On  /Vets  B  9-34  tee  1 14. 

U)  If,  (hen,  we  desire  (o  gel  at  (he  truth  of  the 
ma(ter,  it  is  an  exceedingly  perilous  thing  to  he  (do 
readily  prepared  to  find  a  harmonious  picture,  instead 
of  v.irious  features  derived  from  distinct  sources.  Thus, 
the  argument  is  very  widely  current  that,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  Simon  of  the  pseudo-Clemenline  Homilia  and 
Jiicognilionj  a  Gnostic  tendency  is  being  controverted, 
he  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  have  any  I'auline  fea(ures; 
in  fac(,  (he  myth  has  even  come  in(o  being  that  Lipaius 
too,  in  conccdiog  (he  Anti-Gnostic  character  of  these 
writings,  has  also  given  up  their  .\n(i. Pauline  character. 
Similarly,  it  is  often  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  the  postulate  of  the  actual  existence  of  a 
Samaritan  magician  of  the  name  of  Simon,  in  order  W 
make  it  possible  to  set  aside  all  supposed  reference  to 
Paul  in  (he  narmtive  of  ActsS  :  or.  where  a  lirtle  more 
caution  is  exercised,  it  is  supposed  that  the  same  result 
can  be  reached  by  the  obsCTvation  that  the  figure  of 
Simon  there  exhibits  Gnostic  characteristics. 

If  once  we  are  prepared  to  keep  these  different 
a  ini.  a  *i  characterisdcs  stricdy  sepirate,  and  at 
>.  lHVAiiU-     ,1,.    „,„„     ,;„,.     ,„    ,„„„:„    ,|,„,V 

Fanllne 
polemio  old«r  ^ 


Anti-Onaatie.  ^ 

polen 


together  (should  they  happen 


;r  than  tl 


T  (he  -^ 


Tiight  SI 


aouiMlui,  seeing  tnat  Paul  himself  was  before  Gnosticism. 
The  consequences,  however,  which  have  been  deduced 
by  the  TUInngcn  school  from  (his  view  of  the  case  cause 
many  to   shrink   from  accepting  this  result,    however 

The«  critics  are  utterly  averse  to  malting  Ihe  admission  thai 


Lion  of  him  iniphed  in  tr 
e  apocryphal  Acts,  kt 


it  that  is  done  i 
■15*8 


«  the  fact  thai  Ihe 


.  order  to  avoid  the 
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dmission  of  iis  historical  chiiracier?  Any 
plain  auay  Ihe  haired  which  these  writings 
nsi  the  Simon  with  »hom  (hey  deal, 
le  success,     ITius,      ■ 


SIMON  UAG-US 


nlhi-s 


t  the  Anii-Gna 


was  '|^"n  '•jj;  Pl^nlj-  hi 
"S™=  who  .^re'o  Cor.M^ 


lht[ 


li-Pauliiii 


in  JcTuulcin  {iCor.  I!  16-18  7  i. 


!  merely  later  introductions, 
aime  way  as  an  artist,  in  order  to  give  greater  life  to 
his  picture,  will  iulroducc  into  il  here  and  (here  a  few 
additional  touches,  but  wilhoul  altering  ihe  naiure  of 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

((^)  This  assumption,  however,  of  the  posteriority  of 
the  Anti-Pauline  polemic  in  these  writings  is,  completely 
untenable.  How  should  the  writers  have  come  to 
make  precisely  Paul  their  target  ?  1(  there  had  been  a 
conflict  lietween  him  and  another  school  of  primitive 
Christianity  from  which  these  writer*  Here  not  perhaps 
far  removed,  the  conflict  was  nevertheless  buried  at  the 
death  of  Paul. 


ning  lo  be  more  and  more  genenJLy  recognised  tht 
^DUuniMn  hardly  survived  the  Liteiinie  of  its  author  (» 
bhiiHir,  trfnl. rf,  DCm^n.  i, saf-jt/.,  116,  tie. 
e  most  ffcneral  of  all  iIh  resuka— iDcaamisHiDn  at  ib 
10  Chrnlianity  without  obtetvance  of  Ihe  law— wi 
in  lu  own  hucTBiu  by  the  Church  now  beginninn  to  I 
every  oiha  tpecial  interest  which  Paul  had  promom 


into  oblivion.  Already  the  book  of  Acts  repres* 
real  oriniulor  of  lbi«,  and  Paul  a^biu  his  folio 
§,».  SSmillaiKously,  however  ihls  book  and  ll 
liiejaiure  and  period  aayt  to  Paul  more  and  1 
honour  beudc  Peier  {set  Ministrv,  |  36),  a 
J — t-  _  .1 J  -reniury  gained  more  and  moi 


it  (Act 


(WMllO 


Thus,  partly  forgotten  so  far  as  his  conflict  with  the 
attitude  of  the  original  apoiitles  is  cuncemed.  and  partly 
highly  honoured  as  an  apostle  of  bygone  days ;  how 
should  Paul  ever  come  to  be  in  the  second,  or,  so  far  as 
the  pseudo-Clementine  Homiliti  and  Rtaigniliuni  are 
concerned,  even  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  the 
oliject  of  so  fanatical  a  hatred?  It  is  a  psycliolc^ical 
impossibility.  Add  to  this  that  the  writers,  by  the 
inirodkiction  of  Pauline  fixtures,  would  have  been  making 
unrecognisable  the  picture  of  that  which  they  wished  to 
combat  (S  ion}. 

{d)  Hamack  has  felt  this,  and  drawn  the  consequence 
which  is  the  only  possible  one :  '  perhaps  the  ftuline 
features  of  the  [pseudo-Clementine]  magician  altogether 
ore  an  appearance  merely'  {Lekrb^  d,  Do^vi.^geuA^ 
l'-'j*9(.  In  the  light  of  our  preceding  investigations, 
the  boldness  of  this  proposition  will  be  apparent. 

Hnw  could  such  a  judgmefl  be  <»u.;hl<.  or  <h><  of  HcHlim 

onai..  .9=1/,  pp.  53/1 

one  paMaKv.  there  is  not  ir 


(he 


ince,  due  10  the  (act  Ih;ii  Headlam  has 
10  ask  whether  the  aulhc 


's  perhaps  precisely  by  their 
if  Paul  deliberately  tmihtd  lo 


honourable  polimiic  ? 

(.■|  The  examples  of  polemic  .Tgainst  Patil  without 
the  mask  of  Simon,  already  adduced  in  g  6.  must  h.ive 
shimn  how  deep  the  antipathy  lo  Paul  went,  and  how 
widespread  it  was  even  where  we  have  not  to  do  with 
writings  which  clothe  themselves  in  the  form  of  n 
romance.     The  epistles  of  I'aul  himself,  however,  eon- 


>itK,  hb  pTeachiiiK  ol 

uken  up  into  the  Ihird 

.  .  J2»-Anecdedonly  toheenaceeraied 

-■  rharge  of  Mtf-detflcation  was  leady.    To  these 

e  to  lie  added,  liinher,  Ihe  charies  which  Paul  would  not  lie 


the  original  apostles. 

(/)  All  these  charges  and  reproaches, howeier,proceetl, 
in  the  last  resort  at  least,  from  the  Jtidaiiers  who  came 
to  Corinth  or  to  Ualatia  and  sought  to  turn  against 
Paul  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  —  in  other 
words,  from  the  representatives  of  that  school  which 
speaks  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings  and  apocryphal 
Acts  or  at  least  in  their  sources.  If  one  desires  not  to 
be  unjust  to  them,  one  will  even  have  to  concede  that 
Paul  had  provokeil  them  to  the  utmost  bj'  his  persistetit 
advocacy  of  his  own  views,  by  his  unsparing  attack  eien 

ment  upon  things  which  tbey  regarded  as  sacred,  by 
the  anathema  he  pronounced  upon  their  gospel  (UaL 
IB/),  by  his  biting  sarcasm  (Gal.  Gii),  and  by  his 
sweeping  condemnation  of  everything  about  them 
(j  Cor,  11 13-is),  We  are  only  too  readily  inclined  to 
take  sides  with  Paul  and  to  fiitd  in  his  case  certain 
things  to  be  perfectly  correct,  which  in  his  odversaiHS 
we  would  cither  condemn  without  qualification,  or  even 
declare  to  be  historically  impossible.  Whether,  for 
example.  Paul  says  that  his  opponents  are  servants 
of  Satan  (llts),  or  whether  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Rtcogniliiini  say  that  Paul  is  a  chosen  instrument  of 
Satan  (349)  comes  10  very  much  the  same  thing  ;  and, 
viewed  from  their  standpoint,  I'aul  must  really  have 
seemed  to  them  quite  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  truth 
OS  they  to  him — for  after  all  he  was  doing  away  with 
the  law  concerning  which  they  could  quite  honestly 
feel  convinced  that  il  had  been  laid  down  by  God  as 
of  perpetual  obligation  {see  Cui;ncil,  §  3,  liegin. ). 
Instead  of  denying  Ihe  monifestly.patent  fact  that  ihe 
opposing  schools,  within  the  borders  of  primitive 
Christianity,  carried  on  their  contnn'ersies  with  Ihe 
utmost  violence,  we  ought  rather  to  be  unfeignedly 
glad  that  the  Christian  religion  possessed  within  itself 
sufficient  vitality  to  enable  it   to  survive  so  severe  a 

tf)  There  is  accordingly  but  one  presuppoatioo 
only,  by  means  of  which  it  will  be  really  possible  to 
hold  the  ami- Pauline  features  in  the  pseudo- Clementines 
to  be  more  recent  than  the  anti-Unostic,  namely  the 
assumption  that  Ihe  principal  Pauline  epistles  an 
more  recent  than  the  Gnosticism,  which  the  pseudo- 
Clementines  combat.  So  Loman  ( Th.  7",  1883, 
pp.  aS-47).  Meyboom  {ib.  1891,  1-46),  and  Steck 
[Galalcriritf.  335-335  [i888]|.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence here,  whether  on  this  view  the  two  things  are 
also  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  Marcion  passes 
for  the  chief  represent-itive  of  the  gnosis  which  is 
controverted.  We  note  further  that  Meylioora  finds 
the  polemic  in  the  Homilies  the  fresher,  and  derived 
.  observation  of  the  two  views  he  opposes, 


cal  Paul';   that  of  the  Rcioguiliom  he  finds 
more    colourless    and    confused.  Against    the 

denial    of    the   genuineness   of   the   principal    Pauline 
epistles  altogether,  see  GAI.ATiA.-is,  §§  1-9, 

If  then  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-Pauline  polemic  or  to  mainl.iin  that  it  is  later  than 

10.  Anti-Panline  '  ^  ""'  'j^^as*^',,,'  how  It  came"io 
andAj«l-«taO.Uc^  ^,,„^^,^j  and  even  combined 
polMniclWir         ..       .       Anti.Gtiostic    in    such   a 


ooniMcted. 


IS  we  see,  especially  in  the 


ltd  of  the  l^tih  (I14),  uses 
churches  (lOe  19>d\  when 


HomiHet  BTii  Rtcnsailioas.  {a)  Harnack,  il 

as  he  does  not  explain  the  Anti-Pauline  element  as  only 
seeming  (aboi-e,  %  qd],  says  upon  this  point  (/o£.  (it.) 
that  the   pscudo -Clementines  -before  aueht  else  con- 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 
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non  Magus  and  his  followers  .  .  .,  but 
also  the  apo&ili:  Paul,  and  seem  lo  have  transferred 
Simonian  features  to  Paul,  and  l*auline  features  to 
Simon.'  The  question  still  remains,  however.  Why 
ihey  did  so?  If  ihey  depicted  Simon  or  Paul  othernise 
than  «ich  of  theni  in  reality  was,  they  only  obscured  the 
picture  of  each,  whilst  in  the  polemic  that  was  being 
waged,  il  must  nevertheless  have  always  been  a  matter 
of  primary  importance  to  depict  the  adversary  in  such 
a  way  (hat  every  oiw  could  clearly  recognise  him.  The 
literary  skill  of  the  authors  must  accordingly,  on  the 
assumption  of  Hariinck  here  presupposed,  that  they 
wrote  their  works  as  we  now  have  them  without  making 
use  of  any  sources,  be  ranked  very  low ;  in  reality, 
however,  it  is  admiiiedly  very  considerable.  By  the 
judgment  ve  have  quoted,  accordingly,  Hamack  has 
merely  raised  another  probleni.  not  solved  (he  one  in 
hand, 

(*)  Haniaek  proceeds  (iv,  ci/.).  '  Vet  it  remains  also 
possible  thai  Ihe  Pauline  features,  borne  by  the  magician, 
came  tirsi  into  existence  in  (he  process  of  redaction,  in 
so  far  as  in  the  course  of  this  the  whole  polemic  ajfninsl 
Paul  was  deleled,  but  certain  portions  of  it  were  woven 
into  the  polemic  against  Simon.'  The  assumption 
underlying  these  words  is  of  (he 
We  ; 
done 


welin< 


le  Hamack  here  reckoning, 

I  the  preceding  sentence,  with  literary  antecedents 

pseudo-Clementine  writings. 

ift  inpoiniof  facllndiipen^ahle.  "--■--'---■- -_^i.-^ 


L^'Knh 


and  then  again  . 


IE  with  Ihe 


widely  from  them  and  alsa  ch 
which  both  telan  in  commD 

said  Ihu  ClaiiMnl,  at  Ih<  ir.  

sent  to   lamcA  in  len  books  ((he  so-called  KubVfiara  of  Peter) 
the  diKouiw  hdd  by  Peler  in  hi<  ditpuuiion  with  Simon  in 

ihi«'wriiing'wh"ch  L^n tfuini'dfalt^th''ihingi  which  occur 
alto  in  thfi  pseudD-CWmenfines  of  (o-day.     To  this  mutt  be 


to  a  separate  origin  (above,  f  3^)^ 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  Ihii  question 

if  Hnmack's  dictum  is  to  bold  good  that 


isibk) 


Granted  thai  Iheir 
(bird  or  fourth  ' 
certainly  arc  older, 


propound 
e  writings 
ilo  requisition   in  any  Investigation 
Christianity,  because  Ihey  did  not 
11  all  until  (he  third  or  fourth  century. 


t  form 


older 


self  from 


1  Ihe  bounden  duty  of  the 
Harnack  withdraws  him- 
le  task,  although  he  has  himself  recognised 
B  in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  Finally, 
immediately  afterwards  he  goes  on  to  say  as  quoted 
above(§9</),  'the  Pauhne  fealures  of  the  magician  are 
perhaps  only  app.ireni.'  The  student  who  finds  him- 
self disinclined  to  follow  this  puth  oul  of  the  diHiculty 
which   Harnack  himself  (rends  so  hesitatingly,  has  aa 

in  a  primeval  Si nnon -romance  (so  Harnack  :  see  SlmoN 
Pkter,  %  31  h),  but  whether  one  is  prejiared  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  a  his[orian  to  probe  the  matter  lo 

(c)  I'hal  Hnrnack's  hint  of  (he  result  to  which  (his 
u-ouki  lend  (above,  i.  begin. )  is  a  happy  one  cannot 
be  s.iid.  How  arc  we  to  conceive  to  ourselves  even 
so  much  as  (he  inidal  juxtnpr>si(ion  of  an  and'Simonian 
and  an  anti-Pauline  polemic,  which  Harnack  even 
presupposes  al  a  certain  stage  of  his  hypothesis 
where  he  does  not  yet  take  account  of  a  fusion  of 
different  sourves?  Rul  whv  afterwards  was  the  Bnli- 
Pauline  polemic  deleted  >  How  came  it  about  that  nevcr- 
thdass  certain  portions  of  the  polemic  against  Paul  got 
ihemsclvci  woven  into  that  against  Simon  ?  From  mere 
confusion?      No  doubt  some  transference  of  traits  that 

cxjJained  with  any  psychological  probaWlity  only  by 

supposing  that  the  hatred  against  Paul  in  those  circles. 

within  which  these  writings  look  Iheir  rise,  still  con- 
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tinued  to  be  active,  and  that  what  this  hatred  had  found 
10  be  worthy  of  tielestalion  in  Paul,  was  involuntarily 
imputed,  without  any  basis  of  fact,  lo  other  persons  also 
simply  from  the  need  il  frfl  lo  gii-e  itself  air.  This  is 
only  a  proof  of  the  original  streiiglh  and  tiitiemess  of 
the  hostility  in  question  against  the  apostle.  In  him 
his  enemies  saw  the  embodimenl  of  all  that  was  detest- 
aljle,  nay  devilish.  If  now,  in  cotu^e  of  time,  there 
arose  other  tenchers  whose  position  resembled  his,  yet 

natural,  in  those  who  disapproved,  to  fix  their  atteniion 
only  on  the  points  of  agreement,  and  to  carry  oicr, 

condemnation  (hat  had  long  ago  been  pronounced  u;x>n 
Paul,  and  all  the  words  of  censure  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed — 'enemy,'  '  false  teacher,'  ■  devil's  tool. ' 
'magician,'  'deifier  of  self,'  and  the  Uke.  Without 
the  existence  of  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  against  I'aul 

this  would  not  have  been  possiiile ;  but  as  soon  as  its 
existence  is  rccogaiseii.  ihe  mingling  of  the  attributes 
of  distinct  persons  b  no  longer  uninielligible.  In  like 
'       ■     ■■    -  ■    •    a  position  10  under- 


i  byd 

thing  had  appeared,  that  was  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  old.  but  simply  regarded  the  new  characteristics  in 
question  as  a  fresh  development  of  (he  long  familiar 
and  detestable  characteristics  of  the  original  adversary. 
{d)  One  new  characteristic  of  (he  kind  just  referred 
to,  undoubtedly,  was  the  divine  wor:>hip  implied  in  the 


nofa 


.e(ab< 


:,  i  a  3).      K™ 


!  imagination  could  hardly  have  c 
lis  out  of  the  image  of  Paul. 
Ljp«ius,  therefore  (ii,  1 40  /:),  it  probably  ri^bi  when  he 


adorent'  (Sf ;  cp  Saj  where  Rome  11  exprewily  named  aa  Ibe 
pbcc).  Il  IS,  however,  oi  ereat  a  mbundfl-uandinf  of  ihe 
meanina  of  Lipthis  as  Iliu  ahcady  (I  Sr)  iwied  when  Ertcs 
(Z._f.  Kirchtngtak.  M,  1901,  ij^  reports  il  in  the  (iilloaing 
ternks:  'that  ihe  Clemenilne  siory  of  Peter'A  conHku  wiih 
Sinion  m  Rome  cu  only  have  ariten  on  the  fbundalion  of 
the  ualemeiit  of  Justin.'  LipKiiu  doe<  not  &ay  Ihis  of  the^v 
conflicts  in  geneial,  hiit  enpre^i^lv  only  of  'the  tinosiic  fisxatat 
Simon. '    From  tb*  view  iifiich  £tbe«  adopls,  he  draws  Ike  con- 


ies Peier  in  coniunciion  wiih  Simon  Magu^  to 

s  holds,  and  at  the  same  time  what  vi-e 
em,  oughi  lo  hold,  is  (he  exact  opposite 
rough  an  error  of  Juslin  with  reference 


lenlly  came  lo  be  incorporated  in  the  psL-udo- 
Icinentincs,  we  have  all  the  more  pressing  occasion 
r  inquiring  what  was  the  form  which  these  UTilings 


presei 


,    before 


the 


ciion    of    such    Gnostic 
1876   \./FT  636/.. 


^r)  Lipsius,  it  is  ti 
^fl.>ir.  Ap.-gesch.  ii.  1  jB  /  363)  I 
earlii'r  attempt  lo  reconstruct,  as  a  single  writing,  a 
purely  Anti-l'auline.  prc-Onostic  source  which  shoukl 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  existing  Ami- Pauline  material 
that  we  now  find  dispersed  in  Ihe  pseudo-Clempnlines 
and  the  apocryphal  Aila- — not,  however,  because  it 
had  been  shown  to  be  wrong,  but  simply  because  i( 
could  not  be  prc-ed  lo  be  right.  .All  the  more 
decidedly,  however,  does  he  mainiain  that  this  whole 
Anti-Pauline  polemic  existed  in  an  oral  form  before  Ihe 
introduction  of  the  Gnostic  features.  This  is  in  fact 
Ihe  least  ihat  we  must  suppose,  unless  all  the  facts 
which  we  have  pointed  out  regarding  the  polemic 
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against  Paul  are  to  be  simpjy  denied.  ! 
tcneuud  ailempi  lo  lind  in  Ihe  Clementii 
source  of  iliis  kind  be  simply  banned  u! 
Allention  musl,  however,  be  cnlled  .iIhi  lo 
the  poaition  held  by  L,ip&ius  has  only  ir 
iicen  made  worse  by  (he  new  turn  he  ha: 
and  in  reality  has  been  improved. 


SIMON  MAans 

1    if  it  is  a  Gnostic  Simon  that  is  comioveried  in  lh« 

Humiliis  and  licc^^nliOHS.  it  M-as  Paul  who  supplied 

the  basis  for  this  Gnostic  figure  (nbov-e,  g  9/  | :  and  it 

I    is  only  with  Ihe  orifpnal  oneness  of  Ihe  BMi-l'nuline 

'    elements  in  Ihe  Homilits  and  Rni'giiilioiis  on  Die  one 

hand  and  in  Ihe  Apocryphal  Acis  on  the  oilier  thai  ue 


dpnbk  of  bdnff  «eparHt«l  out  from 
(he po^ibiliiv  riA^  lube  rrckoned 

«di  ii.    Nor  is  ihio  really  diAiculi 
'  faiuFH,  and  Ilw  diflkully  fell  in 


IToyed  by  Ihe  9 


bc^K^CM^uicd°Io»itlng,  thoul^'kniw perfeclly  well  what 
was  iha  nalnre  of  ihc  charges  brought  ogvinBi  Pjiul. 

The  pusiiive  advantage  ofTeted  by  the  new  form  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Lipsius  is  a  chronological  one.  On 
the  suppoiition  of  a  written  source,  difficullies  can  be 
raised  by  Ihe  question  as  10  whether  il  is  really  older 
than  Ihe  period  of  Gnostic'         '  -■       -  -    > 


n-l>aul{ 


oft! 


d  orally 


derived.  In  presence  of  a  legend 
only,  this  difficulty  disappears ;  tor  sucn  a  icgena 
Haluially  must  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Paul,  in 
whose  own  letters  we  have  already  been  able  10  point 
out  so  many  of  Ihc  features  which  it  presents  (%  gt). 

If  originally  il  was  Paul  who  was  attacked  under  the 
guise  of  Simon  alike  in  Ihe  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilits 

11  Oririnal    ^ind  *«■!?"''"""  and  in  Ihe  Apocryphal 
<L™*5rf     '^""  <"'"'=■  8  4  /).  the  question  in- 

•na-PEnline   "''"''"'  "*'"  "^elher  ihis  happened 

alBmenta  in     '"  "'*  '"^  ^"^^  °'  wriimgs  indepen- 

P^-a^Md  ''*""^'  *"  *''*'^"  ^'■^  e''°"P'  '^'■■^ ' 
Apocr.AcU.  '^"r)'TT.^"fim'view  is  favoured  by  Ihe 
'  at  the  pseudo-Clementine  ^c    *" 


lively  w 


.n  Palea 


and  Syria.  Ihe  Apocryphal  Ads  only 
Rome.  In  many  instances  scholars  have  contented 
themselves  with  establishing  this  (act  lUid  then  holding 
the  question  as  al  once  settled. 

(b)  The  idea,  however,  which  underlies  this  whole 
polemic  against  '  Simon  '  is  most  distinctly  ngnlnst  Ihis, 

every  place  where  the  latter  has  spread  his  erroneous 

Thai  Ihit  is  Peiei's  latk  a.  eveiyvhire  taken  foe  Ernnled  ai  a 

Pcier  Hying  ihai  SiiBon  ■•  in  Aniiodi  (with  Anniibion): '  when, 
.1.,-  .^ .1. 1  .jj,^  „!„„  ihem,  Ihe  tli>|iulation  can 


ipe  with  Simon,  ™'hi. 

lii™"sin^"^'™on. 
cntiln  who  m  ailed 


r  where  Peter  tpeaks  of  himHlf  as  havinB  con 
liRhl  opon  darkness,  as  knowledge  upon  ip 

ton.     In  AV "— -  - 


V  Ihe  . 


we  should  have  f^^lowed  step  h> 


.«...-  ..,,....  .....  ......  jD  that  frbatercT  dL^pui.ition  he  rai'^v 

■uy  he  ctiFTtcled  Iqr  us' (Quia  Simon  egitcidua  eu  aures  jtent  ilium 

anolqs),  and  in  S/A  we  n    *-»--""      -■.---------.'  i.t__ 

step,  that  wheresoever  he ._  _-_ ^    _. 

Ibnbwjih  be  confmed  by  iw'  (Simon  pr^ceden  volens  ilc 
nostmn  profeclui  est,  quvm  oponuerat  e  ve^iigio  insequi,  11 

In  view  of  such  passages  as  these  it  is  not  conceivnhl 
Ihai  Ihe  plan  of  Ihe  Homitia  and  Rtcognilion!  becam 
limited  to  conflicis  tietween  'Simon'  and  Peter  in  Ih 
Cisl,  us  soon  as  il  was  known  10  Ihe  author  that  Simoi 
had  come  also  In  Rome.  But  this  was  in  point  of  far 
actually  known  10  the  author,  unless  one  Is  prepared  l< 
deny  ihal  ihe  apostle  Paul  is  meant  by  '  Simon.'  Evei 
4SS3 


:  to  do. 


wholly  w 


ilmg  II 


I       ThMiin.Xn'.l 

I    ih«Vih«^' 
I    (dicetBseKoma 

'    brought  ti. 
the  words  of  trulh  wl 


ould  pkaw  liie  people  at 


hohwlblb);  see  Bbuve.lao.     With 
^Bamahu:  ' 


1R>I  of  C'leineni  whs  ii 


•■   ^iv   (MTOAOHBOMIW   T> 


«v7^^  HomA  iD  =  AVi^.  t  Lj:  iter  skc  nobiKum  ei"autti  Mr- 
quo  deo  favente  perveiiiaiur  ad  iiAam  quo  iter  nostrum  diri- 
oeniliim  credimiu  uriwm  Komam).     So  a]<ia  in  the  Epistle  of 

of  ai  being  h*  '  iviio  as  being  filtetl  of  oil  was  commaTkled  10 
was^enablnl  \a^lttlxn^<ia' (}>-n^Vi>ri^^ ai.mvKn»^y  ni 
opDairai  liivi»titi,  anil  as  having  iliedin  Rome. 

Tlie  value  of  these  passages  as  evidence   becomes 

with  the  funilament.-il  idea  set  forth  above,  under  b. 
All  the  more  significant,  therefore,  is  the  simple  ignor- 
ing of  them  by  Harnack  and  Clemen  who  do  not  accept 
this  idea,  and  all  the  bolder  the  view  of  Chase  (Hastings, 
DB  3;7S^)  thai  they  '  are  so  incidental  in  character  that 
Ihey  may  well  be  the  inlerpolalion  of  a  laler  editor,  the 
writer,  for  example,  who  composed  '&A  Episllt  of  Cltmtni 
iojatati,  prefixed  lo  ihe  Homilits.' 

{(i)  Of  equal  iniporlance  is  the  fact  Ihat  ihe  Apo- 
cty|>hal  Acts  which  deal  only  with  conflicis  in  Rome 
contain  references  back  to  earlier  conHicts  of  Simon 
with  Peter  (and  Paul)  in  Ihe  East. 

Fur  the  pR.CBtholic  Act^  i;,  91,  >e*  SisioH  Pet>!b.  I  jj  c,  •/, 
and  for  ihe  Catholic  Acis  see  chap.  17,  where  Simon  >ays  of 
,.     _  ._■  „_....  ,.-........._  ...^jj  luJdeall  Judieafrom  be- 


ihrough  I 


deceived.  God  has 

(>■   JiriMnw  ifer4»t<.  ! 

iC„ta.,-iU.m  kt-  i^oSi(._ 

Simon  a^in  holds  precisely  similar  Umguai^e  in  chap.  33  where 

mi'lhni,  Faa  receives  from  t^riu  in'a  ^Xi>"he  (iiltowl^ 
instrvcttonl  'qtnm  lit  ^jecisLl  de  JwUea  approbatvm  magum 
Sim<rnem,  llemm  pTjeoccupavil  vos  Komai  .  .  .  ctasiina  die 
profioiscerE-'  wbereupou  Peter  »ys  10  his  Chrntian  lircrhren 
■»ece^<eeM  me  asccn'dne  Roo«  ll^ir  RomamJ  ad  e.pngnandum 
■  iimi™m  d»nini  et  fmlnim  nostrum '  [for  '  nostronim  'J 


<tp 


a;Hu 


Thus  the  pseuilo -Clementines  and  the  Apocryphal 
Acts  alike  make  il  piniii  thai  both  of  Ihem  have  the 
umlerlying  idea  of  a  conlroi-crling  of  Simon  by  Peler 
In  the  Fjist  as  well  as  in  Rome,  even  although  only  the 
one  half  is  developed  in  the  one  group  of  writings  and 
Ihe  other  half  in  the  other. 

(c)  The  allempt  has  been  made  lo  meet  this  by  poini- 
ini;  oul  tliai  churcli  fniliers  menlimi  the  presence  of 
Simon  in  Rome  while  at  Ihe  same  time  not  spe.-ikiiig  of 
controversies  between  him  and  I'etor.  This  is  indeed 
true  of  Justin,  who  knows  nothing  of  any  presence  of 
'"  ■  ■  Sa;  SlMONll'^TEB.gsO^), 


also  of  I 
■rtulli.in  {Apol.    13  ; 


^   (l.«Mi 


D.)  and 


p  De  anima,  34,   57 :    about 
PKTBB.SSa 


of  I'cter  in  Rome  I 

Simon,    S  41  c).       Only,  Ihis    argument    from 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 
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cannot  prove  thai  Simon  teally  did  make  an 
ancc  in  Rome  without  any  conliicl  with  Peier. 

In  lh«  writing!  of  the  church  fathtn  the  lint  mi 
this  conOkt  cjccun  in  the  PkHeaifkitmina,  ibwii  : 
(kcSihoh  Peter,  Imi/).    Amontist  the  kuico  oFiI 


iS^efp.  607)  thai 


SIMON  MAG-US 

silifs  and  Reiogniliims  and  in  the  Apocryplial  Acts 
interpreted  as  tiaving  its  basis  in  the  hislorlcal  Paul 
no  other  historical  person  whatsoever  by  the 
ingen  school,  followed  by  Noldtke  (in  Lip&ius, 
iaiungihc/t.  33/.]  and  LOdcmann  (below.  %  1$).  as 
at  an  earlier  date  by  Lipsius. 


luntd  Ihc  conSict  bctwe 


lie  DDpoiKni  of  Sim 
"^■'  »J=."'""' 


1  Pet*r  And  Ibm  m 


:  Iht  faK 


"  M'".: 


ifihcyhadknow 

(/I    In   the 

deniably  did  ( 


ca^   of    Jus 


i  being 

witness.  He.  however,  as  already  pointed  out.  knows 
nothing  or  Peter's  presence  in  Rome^  Thus  what  he 
says  about  Simon  admits  of  explanation  without  any 
ditficuUy.  even  if  a  tradition  was  already  in  existence 
before  his  lime  to  (he  effect  that  Simon  had  been 
coniroverted    by    Peter   in    Rome.      One   part   of  this 

found  himself  able  to  accept  (in  fact  he  held  it  to  be 
contirmed  by  the  statue,  which  he  brought  into  con- 
nection with  Simon  ;  see  above.  §  an),  the  other — thai 
alxjul  Peter's  presence  in  Rome — he  was  unable  10 
accept.  Why  he  could  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
what  is  certain  is  that  one  who.  ns  Justin  does,  regards 
all  the  twelve  original  apostles  as  having  engaged  in 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  and  is  completely  silent  about 
Paul  (Mlnistkv,  i  36a)  would  have  had  no  dilficully 
in  accepting  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome,  if  he  was 
in  possesion  of  credible  information  to  this  effect.  One 
must  reflect  that  the  circles  from  which  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  controverting  of  'Simon'  by  Peter 
emanated  enjoyed  small  repute  in  the  church,  and 
certainly  no  mistake  will  have  been  committed  if  we 
suppose  that  it  was  Justin's  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
tradition,  which  he  acquired  on  the  spot,  that  pre- 
"  "  ■  1  from   believing  in  the  presence  of  l^ter 


other  ftalurn  KC  alwe,  H  4-71  $-■'- 

(*|  Krenkei  (below,  %  isf,  to  explain  the  caricature 
of  Paul,  calls  in  the  Cyprian  magician  Simon,  who 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Felix  because  of  his  services 
in  helping  him  to  win  Drusilla  (above.  %  ia), 

Cusnta  (AcltS4ii-»).  it  was  s  cunipaali>*elv  cuy  ihing  for 
Jewiih'Chrulun  ilandci  K>  uaeil  tliiU  be  really  ni  iiitnlkal 

inoni  easily  to  gain  fallomn  he  gava  hinuelfoul  10  be  the  aposlk 


(()Kreyent(ihl(aos. 


ilso  goes  uxMwhat  far,  although  ii  »cnu  lo 
in  P»ul'»  preaching  before  FeRi  and  Urosill 

.KrH-'L"srr4™°  "p  abovc."i  tt"*  '" "™ 

obiihl  (aos-ar4  ;  see  below,  %  15)  goes 


■e(cpS 


<  Pkti 


.  3  4orf). 


.  the  later  hvpolhesis  of  Lipsiw 
e  have  seen  {above,  g  lof)  has  most  to  recc 
adopted— vi:.,  that  the  entire  anti- Pauline 


which 


agsdiut  Paul  of  having  brought  DrusilU  to 

.  -r_, H  not  to  the  Jewi&h  Chrislidns,  but  10  the 

Jews  who  accused  him  before  Felti.  Accoidinglo  Krtyenbahl, 
sCyjnian  Simon  never  eiiiied;  what  Jo«phus  relates  regarding 
him  mtmply  this  slander  which  va*  cuneni  Against  Paul,  having 
been  brought  againit  him  under  (he  name  ol  Simon  which  w.-it 
Ei.entohlm.  Uui  the  question  aiiw :  Howcame  non^hnslian 
Jews  to  give  10  Paul  the  nanK  of  Simon?    Kre>-enb<ihr»  ex- 

ElanaiLon  of  how  it  was  that  at  the  same  tinie  they  designated 
im  as  a  Cyprian  by  binh,  is  ihal  Baijejius  or  I'^yinas  (Acts 
ISe-tj)  wai  oHginally  the  apouk  Paul  <>«  Rar/esl-s,  I  ,Si. 

wc«  gi™'h^'l^j™'s'<'n"'chmiiM  Jeisr^^I^h^™ 
received  in  a  rriendlv  way  in  C^-prus  by  Sergius  Pauhit,  atid 

ftsSa-i _.  _.„ 

to  the  Paul  who  is  preiented  under  the  name  of  Ba^esus  Ihu 

,. L_...  , ,.___j  from  him  (BjiKjEsui,  I  J.*.  rX 


LiUI  it  so  happen  I 


I.,*, 


j8(>o  Harris,  £x/.  1903  h. 


eading  for  Elynus 


it  fori 


:  of  Sim 


n  Kom> 


Peter  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  proving 
anything,  if  only  because  they  are  all  of  thcni  much 
later,  since  the  oral  tradition  just  referred  10  must  have 
come  into  existence  during  and  shortly  after  the  lifetime 
of  l-aul. 

ih)  Nor  can  the  fact  that  in  the  Homilirs  and 
H^wgnitions  only  the  eastern  conflicts  are  dealt  with, 
and  in  the  Apocryphal  Acu  only  the  Roman  be  held  as 
having  force  against  this  conclusion,  even  if  wc  are  not 
able  to  explain  it. 

a  determining  inlluence  on  the  selectioii  of  the  places  which  they 


Palest 


:  and  Syria,  bt 


.  have  cofilined  il; 


nMacodoni . 

3d  his  mbdionary  a? 
I  Ktcegnlll.-. 


Moreover, 

.._  ,..  .1 

whether  older  form^  of  ihcm  wi 
Having  now  examined  t 

la.  What  8imi»  """''*" 

(or  Simon.)      ~,    " 

hi«tori(»l?  '",^"'^'1 
distinguished  above  (§  S),  t 

4555 


the  ApocTyphai  Acts  (though  this 


id)  Lipsius,  in  his  latest  treatment  of  the  subject 
{Afuir.  Ap.-Gtieh.'n.  1 49-5*1.  has  recognised  a  Samaritan 
Tiqr  named  Simon  ns  historical.  By  doing  so,  beholds, 
we  make  il  ensicr  to  understand  the  bestowal  of  the  n.ime 
of  Sitnon  upon  Paul,  and  Justin's  statement  that  (litla 
was  the  birthplace  of  Simon,  ns  well  ns  the  fact  that 
Simon  passes  not  only  for  the  father  of  all  heresies,  but 
also  as  thereveUtion  of  the  supreme  <><h1,  and  thus  as  a 
kind  of  Me».iah  labo>*r.  iad\.  If  Pnut  was  the  only 
basis  for  the  ligure  of  Simon,  then  onl]'  the  flrsi  of  those 
two  preilicales,  not  the  second  also,  would  have  lieen 
attached  to  it.  Lipsius  adds,  as  a  possibility,  that  this 
Samaritan  Simon  may  be  identical  with  the  Cyprian 
Simon  of  Josephus. 

(t)  Hamack.  in  his  turn,  also  maintains  the  historicity 
of  the  .Samaritan  Simon ;  not,  however,  as  explaining 
the  caricature  of  Paul  (above.  %  4/.).  but  because  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  ^monians  must  have  bad  a  founder. 
LipSRis  (51/. )  adduces  this  reason  for  beliering  in  the 
historicity  of  Simon  only  with  the  reservation  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bring  the  Simonians  into  direct  historical 


element  of  historical  truth 

1    the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  since  the  Gnostic 

there  attaching  to  Simon  ? 

1   contents  of  his  'Ar<i^«rii  McTdXir.  which  he  accepts  .ts 

'  the    four    Simon-figures 

genuine  (above,  g  at),  do  not  fit  in  with  the  first  cimttiry. 

!  caricature  of  Paul  in  the 

1    and   Justin    himself  says    thai    Simon  was  a  pupil  ot 

hy^ioogle 


SIMON  MAGUS 


r  Menander   '  are  alive  e 


Mcnandec.  and  pupils 

now  ■  l,w  ;  Afol.  i.  264).  thai  is  to  say.  about  ija  A.D. 
Juslin,  i(  is  true,  says  in  the  same  chapter,  and  often, 
that  Simon  canie  lo  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius 
or,  it  may  be  (as  Kreyenbiilil  thinks),  under  (Claudius) 
Nero  (see  Simon  Petkr.  %37d)i  bm  Krej-enbuhl 
supposes  him  lo  draw  this  from  another  source  without 
regard  to  chronolt^y.  In  truth,  the  Simon  of  Acts 
shows  very  little  if  any  of  the  aiiribules  of  a  Gnostic 


holding 


If    V 


Simon  of  Gillii  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
then  we  do  not  need,  as  Krej'enbUhl  at  the  same 
time  does,  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the  Samaritan 
magician  named  Simon  in  the  first  ceniurj' — a  historicity 
which  the  reasons  adduced  bj  Lipsius  make  very  prub- 
ible.  If,  fiinher,  we  hesitate  about  identifying  the 
Saoiarllan  with  the  Cyprian  Simon — an  identification 
which  has  nothing  in  its  favour  except  that  (he  name 
anil  the  quahty  of  magician  is  the  same  in  both  casi^ — 
we  tind  ourselves  in  the  end  accepting  three  persons 
named  Simon.  The  point,  however,  is  difliculi  to  decide. 
(/)  It  is  certain,  however,  from  all  our  premises,  that 
not  only  Peter,  but  also  the  S.imaritan  Simon  of  the 
apostolic  age,  never  appeared  in  Rome.  It  is  told  of 
Simon  merely  because  by  his  figure  Paul  is  intended. 
The  only  writer  who  represents  Simon  as  appearing  in 
Rome   without    Peler— Justin — in   view   of   his    ■"    ' 


It  the  SI 


le  of  S 


ntitled  II 


creden 


is  statement  also,  and  not  merely  thai  of 
a  simultaneous  appearance  of  Simon  always  with  Peter. 
is  quite  easily  intelligible  if  it  be  taken  as  resting  on  the 
romance  of  Smon^Paul  (3  lit.  f).  Whether  a 
Unostic  of  the  second  century  named  Si 


decisive  imporianee  for  our  present  investigation. 

The  acceptance  of  a  Samaritan  Simon  in  the  I 
century  does  not,  however,  by  any  means,  if  so  fit 
._    .   .    _  carry  with  it  the  acknowledeemenl 


section  {%  it,  d),  which  are  by  no  means  appropriate 
to  a  magician,  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  only  when 
it  is  recc^jDised  that  the  apostle  Paul  underlies  this  figure 
also,  (a)  Only  Paul,  not  a  magiciaD.  could  have  had 
the  wish  to  be  able  to  imparl  the  gift  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit, 
and  thereby  attain  equality  oF  rank  with  Ihe  original 
apostles  ;  and  Simon's  so  ni[Hd  conversion  to  Christianity 
can  apply  only  to  Paul,  the  narrative  already  pre- 
supposing him  to  be  a  Christian  and  interesting  itself 
solely  In  bis  desire  to  be  able  to  imparl  the  gift  of  Ihe 
Spirit.  In  the  same  direction  point  also  the  words  of 
Peter  (Sit):  'thou  hast  neitlier  part  nor  lot  («X^f>«)  in 
'       jtXSpof  (RV  -portion.'   RVNJ-  'lofj 


(cp],5)ui 


e,  the  I 


is  bnrreil  from  the  outset 
(4)  Equality  of  rank  with  the  original  apostles  was 
refused  to  Paul  also  by  their  party  ( i  Cor.  Si:  '  if  to 
others  1  am  not  an  apostle.'  etc.).  for  which  reason  the 
apostle  himself  claims  it  with  the  emphasis  which  we 
see  (»i  li   aCor.li  Gal.lt    Rom.  I  ■-«}.      Now,  it  is 

in  Acts8jt-J3.  traces  of  the  polemic  which  was  being 
carried  on  against  Paul, 


irofawqtr)  accord  Inn 


o  ihc  I 


DM  upiighily  <». 


g  down  of  PtMT  by  Paul  al 
.<landS<i.  ForihuVFnc, 
,  »rlinthegJlofbit.«npi 


SaifiiilSlilBs^Ise 
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Lusi  have  Koned  like  '  btlKr  gall ;  o 


iv*;; 


Ufaui 


on)  inlixH 


fellowship  wil) 


ibe  Gentile  ChtituLu. 
uralltli  ( j.^. .  according 


1856,  pp. 


(c)  Bui.  did  Paul  really  offer  the  origin 
money  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  reci^o 
equality  wilh  them?  Certainly  not.  But  it 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  discovery  of  1 
romance  when  Volkmar  (  Tub.  Thnl.  Jahrii 
279-386)  perceived  that  Paul,  according 
Christian  scandal,  nos  held  to  have  done  so  uhen  he 
carried  the  great  colledion  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  last  joume\- thither  (1  Cor,  18i-i  a  Cor.  8/. 
Rom.l5.5-.8). 

On  this  presupposition,  let  us  now  ask  what  judg- 
ment we  oughl  to  form  as  to  the  literary  activity  of  Ihe 

say  that  not  Paul  but  a  Samaritan  magician  was  the 

lold  that  he  had  wished  10  purchase  equality  with  the 
aposlles  with  money,  and  had  been  repulsed  by  Peter. 
If.  on  Ihe  other  hand,  a  Samaritan  Simon  really  did 
exist,  then  also  the  author  of  Acts  can  nevertheless  have 
made  use  of  him  simply  as  a  means  for  attaining  Ihe 
same  purpose.  In  this  e\'ent.  Ihe  represenlatioii  that 
Ihe  affair  had  happened  before  Paul's  conversion,  must 
be  regarded  as  sjieeially  effeiiive. 

(^)  In  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  attribute  this  to 
Ihe  author  of  Acts.  Lipsius  in  his  latest  treatment 
{Apetr.  Ap.-Oesch.  ii.  ]  ji/.)  assumed  not  only  ihat  ihe 
Samaritan  Simon  had  actually  existed,  but  also  Ihat  he 
had  an  encounter  with  Peler. 

PeUT  and  Smon  had  anoiher  occauDii. 

When  Ibii  hypolheiii  is  enlrrlainsd,  iwwever,  not  only  hai  a 
region  of  pur*  cnnjeclure  to  be  entered  upon,  but  the  tendency 
oflhe  muthor  of  Acta  rejnaini  juU  as  it  vas  befoTe.-a  lenilcncv 

point  of  the  judaislic  nllegadon  dial  it  applied  to  Paul. 

(r)  Lipsius  further  propounds  it  as  a  possibility  that 
this  sutelitulion  for  Paul  of  the  Samaritan  Simon 
already  lay  before  Ihe  author  in  one  of  the  sources  of 
Acts,  This  source,  accordingly,  it  was  which  followed 
Ihe  tendency  10  divert  from  Paul  the  charge  of  bribery  ; 
the  author  ot  Acts,  however,  failed  to  perceive  this 
tendency,   but   relates   ihe   story  as  referring   10  the 

[d)  By  way  of  support  of  some  such  expedient,  il  had 
already  been  urged  before  Lipsius  that  the  magician 

dusively  Pauline  features,  but  also  Gnostic  ones. 

thai  himself  was  sonio  gieat  one';  for  by  this  eipreuUm  lie  is 

E«y' his_Li^alIed"''heK.wer  of  God  Ihat  is  called  Grt-il ' 

■  power  of  God  (Rom.  1  it  i  Cot.  1  la  i4h 
power  of  God  <9  Cor. 

e,  especially  in  view  of 


of  Ihe'Holy  Spiril  v. 
Lipfiui  can  uphold  hi 


ndmils  of  being 
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ibii  with  HLPwh  Ihan  we  have 
BLiM  (SI.  Kr.  iS9«,  p.  4fi>).  on  tl 


LrlicipJe  Pael  {k-'JO  or  -Sjos'tbe  reveller';  so 
1,  PrMtuit  lim  Afeiltittil,  tBEi.  pp.  t(-9l).  In 
Clementine  fU«ilU,  (3  »)  we  read  So  thi  de,cri£. 
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fact  remains  thai  he  was  aware  of,  and  wished  tO 
obviate,  ihe  reproach  ihai  Pau]  had  wished  to  purchase 
for  himself  equality  wiih  ihe  original  apostles  by  nienns 
of  ha  gieal  ixilleclion.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  have 
passed  Ihe  qolleciion  over  in  such  compleie  silence  in 
chap.  21.  whi-Te  vve  sliould  have  expected  its  delii'cry  to 
be  recorded,  whilst  yet  he  has  preserved  iti  2O4  frotn 
(he  'wc-Boiirce'  (according  to  a  highly  probable  con- 
jecture) the  list  of  those  who  brought  it  ((Jalatia. 
g  aa).     Not  till  24 17  has  been  reached  does  the  nulhor 

becomes  soiiwihing  quite  different — vii. .  'alms  for  my 
nation,'  not  for  the  Christians  in  Palestine  only.  For 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book — the  representation  of  Ihe 
harmony  sniisisling  lictween  Paul  and  the  original 
apostles  (.Acts,  S3,  oiidl — the  mention  of  the  collection 

This  may  be  the  reason  why  a  collection  brought  by 
Paul  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  is  actually  men  tbned. 
though  at  a  lime  at  which  it  is  historically  impossiUe 
dW/  12"s;  cp  Council,  g  i  a).  All  these  circum- 
stances speak  for  tendency  loo  clearly  lo  allow  tis  to 
shut  our  eyes  lo  the  presmce  of  the  same  thing  in  89-14. 
(/)  Tlte  decision  which  must  be  pnmounced,  thai 
tendency  is  at  work  here,  is  not  weakened,  but 
sirerigthened,  by  separating  out  a  source  which  was 
not  (as  wilh  Lipsius  ;  above,  c)  already  a  tendencr- 
doeumenl.  but  rather  .is  absolutely  historical  as  possiMe 
(above,  g  I.  #-rf) ;  for  the  user  of  this  source  has  all  the 
more  assuredly,  in  that  case,  purposely  introduced  by 
his    interpolations     the    tendency   which    the    present 
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from,  then,  is 


!  are  able  to  absolve 

mention  of  representing  the  great  1 
light  than  that  which  agreed  with 


if  the 


from  the  charge 
"    .,  ifwc 


ion  which  w-e  must  recognise  as  a  fact, 
liih  believed  that  it  must  have  been  Ihit 
ide  the  attempi  to  bribe,  and  that  Peler 
must  have  withstood  him.  This  view  admits  of  being 
understood  as  a  result  of  his  general  assumption  that 
the  party  of  the  original  aposiEiis  cannot  possibly  ha\'e 
stood  in  a  relation  of  such  hostility  10  Paul  (cp  Ihe 
similar  judgment  expressed  under  Baajksl's.  §  4  fl- 
it still,  however,  remains  impossible  10  deny  thai  the 
author  has  been  led  by  tendency  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
real  history  of  Ihe  collection,  just  as  he  lias  been  led  lo 
be  silent  aboul  tlie  dispuie  between  IVter  and  P.iul  at 
Anlioch,  and  aboul  Titus  (sec  Col-scjl.  gj  3  end,  7 
matters  for  which  be  had  no 


wicalw 


IB.  Uteiatnn.  ^M/i^  </.  tm.Fiir 


ii  -f'^' 


Atdtr.  Ap.-Grtrk.  ii.  I,  iSSt,  tiS-6a  t 


*£j?,  ajB/):  Lad. , . 

Hamack,  ■Simon    Masiu"  in    K^l  ;_  Itkit.  J.   Dng,.... 

^'t^f'cl^i^n<y.'il°i:   KmM^/eZfliZ m'lvia.  '1™ 
178-190;  Krej-rnbOhl,  /Tfanf-  ■'■  l*'a*f**'V.  1.  "V",  '7f=&A. 

On  ihe  pHuclo-ClnncD^ne  wiilinsii  hc  Rchlienunil.  />« 
CIcmtnllHtn.  i8m;  Hilecnfeld,  l)<t  (hmni.  Rtcoen.  u. 
Ilomilim,  1S4S  \  Uhlbom,  Dit  Jlamil.  n.  KtcigH.  O/i  Cllmnu 
Root.,  iSs4:  Lingin.  Dii  CUmtmnmaia,  1S90:  Hon,  X^ltt 

^ "'  ^ma""^"'' 


?,T;i««%«X"i-. 


InAci>iil«i«()4X 

'  Si-nopd.u  u  SuuicH  (t  s> 
Walklng«>-at«(|6), 


"{l?i 


lapman,  liut-  436.441 ;  and  (in  n^recaieDI  with  him) 
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TranifieuiMion,  Staler  (i  8/1- 
Other  doutiiful  elemenis  (f  laX 

Itairus'diiiBhicrjIii). 
Call,  dnuiglii  of  riihes  (|  x-if.\ 
De,.i.il,  confession  (lis/l 
DtWKMtionaiSslandi,). 

LATER  PERIOD  (§§  34-48) 


FourrH  Gosrai. 

1  Mrongly  divergent  poin«(|  iS). 
ial  (1 19). 


Messionarv  Fields  (§  34) 
Sojourn  in  Rome  (gg  15.41) 
NT*koChuiichF*th«5«|«.,.).  II.  Ik  Arac-vrHAL  Acrs(H3i-39^  H 

Urlivu  and  Uur  witnests  <|  >;/).  Ulenry  (I  31). 

Ucensio  Jnaix,  i  Clem,  (f  17/}.  Pri-Calholic  Aril  Petri  (H  33,  36). 

riartyfdflin  unlocaled  (|  >«),  Calholic  Acta  Pciri  tl  Pauli  Itt  ,14/). 

:>lei>ce  on  mjoum  and  manyidond  3oX        Arrival  in  Rome,  day  of  death  (|  nfy 
■ioTuiijiuluiiKlU!iiaiu(l}iX  ConcluHons  fiom  Apocr.  Acts  (|  39). 


Bafyltmim  a$fiild  t/aclh-Of  (I  ,i/).         Plate  ofdtalh  t  Con 
Babylon, of  1  PeL  i  i^-Rume?  <f  41).  UlieTe  did  Pfier  ■< 

Pelet'j  miKJon-lwU  <l  43).  daS  (1 4S 

Simon,  or  .Symeon  (CYMCUN  ;  soCforjtopE';  see    ■ 

Simeon,  §  8).  was  the  original  and  proper  name  of  the 

■  1   Wamn    intimate  disciple  of  Jesus  who  was  destined 

'   to    be    for    ever    known     throtighoul    all 

Christendom  by  the  surname  of  Peter. 

(i>  The  name  Simon  is  a  clauicnl  one  which  onun  (for 
*mmple(  in  Ari«oph.ine«,  Ly^ias.  and  DemOiihenei.  Ever 
"nte  Ihe  Jems  began  Ihe  pcaciice  ot  umininH  Creek  or  Greek- 

•npioycd  in  iniercoune  wiib  the  outiide  world  <cp  RARNAan*.  . 
f  I,  end.  and  NAUIiii,  I  B«>,  Simon  «>  reeiird«l  a<  anapDropii- 
aw  ajulviilenl  fnr  Symeon,  all  tlw  mote  becaiue  En  Ihe  wlKtion 
of  such  equinlfliti  iimiliirlt]r  of  »iind  was  con*ii1ered  an  im- 
poitanc  element,  [fy  The  Ibnn  lumonfSiiHiv)  a  that  linaa 
Invariably  met  with  In  Uw  0~  "  ■      -    -        - 


«7™((44/). 


la  ChnnJi  d  4C)> 
Pllir<M  48). 


[;randfather(^  j).  and  the  Hoof  ibcpatrtaich 
X.Sif  JudiihHisUa).  For  Ihe  last-named 
ly  wnles   Symeon  (or  Semeon  \     XvMn#v, 

ri 


■.    Se-nir),   for 

^eni  in  Iivo  t3sa  {.Am.  liL  di,  |  its— for  <he  i 

!  Maccabees— and  in  B}  i»,  89.  I  150.  ."here  in  ™tn  uue 

Hit  that  Ihe  Gieek  fofm  was  taken  tu  underiie  the  Hebrew 


T  Anocrypha  (3  Em  [i  Etd.) » 

id  4  ^fac^.).    Only  mice  a  the  wrl 
called  £v|u.ir(iMacc.S«s>:  so  k 


len  instead  of  p^'i  (cp  Naubs  I  M 

NT  Simon  (Kfi...>)  i>  Ihe  c 
nlho   (if  we   lea.t  oul   of   I 


- 13  34.  and  the  prophet 
hore  the  4unume  of  Niger, 
nlhinslancet-in  iFet.lT 
h  Ihe  obvious  inlHition  oT 

Vable  because  Peter  is  ihe 

ig    ,Z=r;h,^,O0'^le 
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r<fi 


DHnv  used  througboul  the  mt  of  ( 

Acl4  to  be  bm  foltowlnH  a  lilenlly  ci«an  Jcpuii  i  wc  kc  luiiicr 
-'-  ^-  "--  -'---d  Ui6i*t,l  he  OHM  lbe,niune_Sm»n  (IjaSyio) 


«n  la  the  poinl  al  which  in  connociion  wii 
oule^ftiiO  he  mcnlions  Ihe  giving  of  the 
biilovihe  let  fall  ibe  doubte  doiBlulLoii 
■y  perhaps  haiord  ihe  cotijcclore  thai  the 

1  USS  [i]  and  69]  of  the  Ftmr  giuup  a 

Jd.  a.  b,  t}.    Throughout  ihe  whole  of  ih 

mly  in  the  moulh  of  Je^ui  (:»3') 
In  ,lh«  onl"  -'— 


,     Only    i 


in  the  <M  Im'. 

.  \30  and  of  the 
her  jaiuge  »her*  Jesuj 
id   ■PeIer^(njT,»).      Thi-, 


}iawe',er»  a  ]>rubabiy  JniToJl 

Je<u>  in  cITeci  uyi  ihai  Peler  will  be  so  far  from  nbowing  hini' 
leif  a  tock  >hal  be  will  uciually  deny  bil  BUiier.  In  ihe  luo 
pa»d(es  in  Acls  when  Pefa  ii  addmsed  (10 13  11 ;:  in  ilie 
viiiun  at  Joppa)  we  alu  find  'Peter'  {Brrfi.    tl  would  be 

will  fjmply  hefolowing  hS prevailing  cu-iom. 

choice  of  [>K  apotil«<3  J6>we  invariably  fjnd  '  Simon '(i  Jt  '9/' 
3&),  but  ai\er  tW  only  once^  in  the  bingie  instance  in  which  ilie 
apodke  K  addressed  hy    IcKUs  (14  37).     Ml.  depart*  from   ihii 


3.  FauUiM 


WSim 


2't^"um 


i  apost  Je  s  addrirpied 


..e(19.6) 


ie,th<c 


rai  MSS  .3 


Peter.'    In  Mk.U  does  not  occur  at  all,  in 

above,  t):  in  1  Pet.  1 1  it  ii  found  in  B,  the  F<.._  . 

is  ctruunly  to  be  prefened,  as  the  form  Symeon  ia  T-. 
thus  cannot  easily  bave  been  introduced  into  Qk  teat  bycopj^i 

{/I  On  the  ocber  hand  ihn  comlnution  'Simon  Peler,' wl 
as  we  have  seen  iA  so  rare  elsewhere,  is  Ihe  usual  desifoatioi 
Ihe  Foutih iMiepel,    'Peler'  alone  ii  comparatively  —'• — 

only  m  order  to  avoid  "  "  "" 

_jle!yreeu7r(lYQ'30e'3iVS~Jn"iii 

with  Mt.  in  ui^ng' Simon  (sonlof  John* (1 «  !li5-ij)in  the 

WJsus.wiilTMk.  aiul"Lk.  in  u^g 'Simon' l^hoii  addh 
when  the  bearer  of  the  name  it  first  mentioned  (I41X 
((>  The  Aramaic  name  KiphS  ("B'3  i  in  AT  Or.ly  in  pi.  C 


the  Paulina  wrid^i  it  occurs  hut  on 
jew.  give,  it  „  a  wmami  .0  fUiaor 
*  which  i>  by  interpntaiion  Peler.' 

perfectly  well  as  a  Greek  equinlei 


ances  basal. 
:.  read  Proi 


e    Epilo 


- , ler(Wj^t . 

apart  froai  Oirisiian  cirrrlet  Peter  would  seem  to  1 
brought  into  currency  through  Roman  influence. 

(*)  From  what  has  be»n  said  ii  will  be  evideni  that 
wiih  NT  writers  Ihe  honorific  name  of  the  npusile  wni 
the  only  one  id  general  currency',  and  ihnl  they  u»?l 
his  proper  name  Simon  (or  Symeon)  only  when  there 
Here  littrarv  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  holds  good 
also  for  the'  author  {not  hiibcrlo  referred  10)  of  i  Pen. 
who  calls  himself  (1 1 )  n^p«.  From  the  epistles  of  Paul 
we  can  gather  that  the  Aramaic  form  of  this  honorific 
name  n-as  kno«-n  even  in  Gnlatia  <Gal,  1  iS  2g  n  m1  and 
inCormih(iCor.lis3is  95]:) si-  And  in  fact  this  is 
noi  10  be  acconnied  for  by  some  such  reason  as  a  mere 
personal  habit  of  Paul's  10  call  him  so  ;  r.ither  must  ive 
infer  from  1  Cor.  1  u  ihil  Peter's  own  followers  had 
brooghl  bis  name  in  its  Aramaic  form  to  Corinlh ;  for 
we  may  be  sure  that  Paui  when  lie  attributes  the  words 
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ixcept  in  wesenc*  ■  ■  I  [am]  of  Cephas '  10  the  Petiine  parly  al  Corinth  is 
MS,  when  the  style  rendering  (heir  iangiiage  with  literal  fidelity.  Yet  from 
;i  £..'»;,  it  I  P-»ls  wi"  "ijins  ■!■•»■  (Gal.2,/)  ..  nut  nol 
jtt ;  we  see  raiber  conclude  thai  the  verses  in  which  the  name  occurs  ate 
from  anolher  hand  ;  for  along  with  the  Aramaic  name 

was  an  honoriiie  name,  not  o  |jroper  name  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  would  be  apprised,  whether  by  I'aul 
or  by  some  other,  of  its  meaning  also. 

A.    PALESTINIAN-    PERIOD. 

I.    ACCOkUlNG  TO   P.\tJI.  AND   ACTS. 

It  the  question  is  asked  u  hiihcr  we  oiiglii  to  turn  for 

:    neiihi^r    10   the   Gospels    nor 

vhere  there  Is  so  much  that  is 

"*       open  10   crilieal    deduction,    but   to   the 

of  Biul. 

the  genuineness  oTthese  see  CAt.ATIANS,  II  >'9;  'nd 

It.  i-ii,  in  particular, see  RESCRHECTIOH-NAHIiaTivts, 

1  Hio/  Asrecanfa  Gal.ari-isil  maybeadded  thai  VCIier, 
although  holding  (^latians  to  be  entirely  spurious,  sees  m  ibese 
three  vci«e4  a  real  hislotical  record  which  was  known  to  the 
author  of  Acts  and  b)'  him  so  nude  use  of  (or  10 1-11  in  as  to 
make  il  appear  thai  nol  Paul,  but  pTecLsely  Peter,  was  ibe  <ir>t 

Chri'itiani  (A'i"r//«.  i^./an/iH. //an/r^rriy^,  ie9i>.pp.  149.1^1). 
The   following   are    the   facts   we   learn    from   tiiese 

(a)  Peter  was  the  first  10  witness  an  appeamnce  of 
the  risen  Jesus  (iCoi.  IGj).  As  to  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  event,  see  Resih H KCTIOK ,  %  37. 

(*)  Pnul,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  found 
Peter  in  Jerusalem  along  with  James  ihe  brother  of 
Jesus  in  a  prominent  position  (Gal.  1  iS/.);  fourteen  years 
later  he  again  found  him  along  with  James  the  brother 
of  Jesus  anii  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  occupying  Ihe 
position  of  leaders  of  the  church  who  had  received  from 
Ihcir  supporters  the  honorific  title  of  'the  pillars'  {tl 
ervKiH-.  Ga].2i-io;  see  Ciilncil,  §  6). 

{e]   On  the   occasion  just   mentioned,   ihal  of   the 

at  the  outset,  by  no  means  on  Paul's  side,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  suffered  him- 
self (o  be  brought  to  concede  Paul's  contention  lliat 
heathen  ought  to  be  admllled  to  Christian  privileges 
without  circumcision,  nol  on  grounds  of  principle  Iwt 
only  in  view  of  the  established  fact  of  Paul's  missionary 
success,  a  fact  in  which  he  was  constrained  to  recognise 
lbehandofGod(GaLli,-9;  Council,  gg  4,  8}. 

(rf)  The  fellowship  (cmvwria)  with  Paul  and  Rirnabas 
which,  along  with  James  and  John,  he  then  rati5cd  by 
joining  hands  (Gal.  29)  was  a  restricted  one.  It  was 
based  upon  Ihe  arrangement  Ibai  the  mission  10  the 
Gentiles  should  be  undertaken  by  Paul  and  Unmabas 
whilst  the  original  apostles  restricted  themselves  to  tlie 
Jewish  field— a  resiriciion  which  they  took  in  a  strictly 
ethnographical  sense,  thi'ir  purpose  being  to  procl.iim 
the  gospk  thenceforward  10  circumcised  persons  only, 
not  also  to  Gentiles  living  in  Ihe  midst  a(  a  Jewish 
population,  and  thus  lo  be  in  a  position  in  which  Ihey 
could  go  on  observing  Ihe  law  of  Moses  which  forbade 
defilement    by    intercourse    with    Ihe    un circumcised 


nrflona.'(W.A' 
"        lb  ital  we  And 


^"itln 

CepW™  nol  a  name 

M™  a  cu™t"J^  '" 

'■"hkh^i'^Un? 
ill  the  MSS,  how- 


(CoUh 


-89)- 


U)  Peter  look  up  a  somewhat  less  rigid  altitude  when 
after  a  certain  interval  he  came  to  Antioch  and  pariici- 
pated  in  Ihe  common  meals  of  the  mixed  community  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Chrislians  there.  All  Ihe  more 
hnrmful  was  the  effect  when  after  Ihe  arrival  of  some 
followers  (or.  it  may  lie,  direct  emissaries)  of  James  he 
withdrew  from  this  participation,  and  by  his  example, 
at  least,  if  not  by  express  utterances,  led  the  other 
Jewish  Chrislians.  and  even  Barnabas,  to  lake  the  s.-ime 
slep  (Gal.2ii.»i).  The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which 
Paul  brought  ngainsl  him  on  this  account  must  in  all 
probabilitv  be  regarded  as  unjust  and  be  modified  to 
one  of  inconsislency.  The  freedom  in  relation  lo  the 
Mosaic  law  which  he  asserled  by  his  behaviour  on  his  first 
4S6a 
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coming  to  Antioch  will  have  been  ihe  result  merely  of  a  f 
genial  temper  called  forth  by  the  pleasant  conditions  of  I 
that  pantcular  communily,  not  Ihe  result  of  any  firmly 
established  conviction,  [^ler  was  nol  so  siricily  legal  | 
as  James,  but  essentially  he  was  still  unemsncipated  | 
from  the  fetters  of  the  law  (see  Council,  §  3).  | 

(/)  That  Peter  suffered  himself  to  be  convinced  by    ■ 
Paul's  argumentatioti  (GaL  2it-ii)  must  not  be  supposed : 
for  Ihe  incident  in  Antioch  was  followed  by  the  syste- 
matic invasion  of  the  Pauline  communilies  by  Jenish    , 
emissaries,    with   which    we   are    made   acquainted    in 
Galatians  and  Corinthians.     Had  Peler  reci^nised  that   . 
Paul  had  right  on  bis  side  he  needed  only  to  assert  his    1 
ttuthority  and  lo  call  to  mind  the  arrangemeni  indicated    1 
in  Gal.  2g  and  all  attempts  to  undermine  the  influence  of  ' 
Paul  in  the  communities  he  had  founded  and  lo  vrin 
them  back  to  Judaism  would  have  ceased.     The  leaders 
of  Ihe  primitive  church,  and  among  these  Peter  so  long 
as  he  was  in  Palestine,  must  be  held  responsible  for  a 
share  in  this  action  against   Paul  by  the  withholding  of 
their  velo  at  least,  if  not  eien  by  overt  action — such  as,    1 
ft>r    enample,    perhaps   the    issue   of    recommendatory    ' 
letters  (a  Cor.  3 1 ).      See  COVNCIL,  §  3.  ! 

(/)  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  at  this  point  also 
the  last  notices  of  Peter  that  are  found  in  Paul,  even 
Ihinigh  these  should  possibly  lie  outside  Ihe  period  of   1 
Peter's  activity  in   Palestine,     In   Corinth   there  vvas,    ' 
according   to    iCor.  Iis3«.  a    Cephas-party.       That 
Peter  himself  was  ever  in  Corinth  is  utterly  improbable.     ' 

No  onecarliciIhanDionyiiusorCDrinlh  (about  17a  A.D,  ;  ofi. 
ZiB./fen.i!»;  Kcbelow,  |9sa)  Itnowi  anything  of  Peter's    I 

only  such  a  paua^tc  as  iCo>.4ii.    Bui.  funhet,  if  Pcin  ha  J    1 

iCoi.«5l»s,  and  io  S 4^/:  nfiains  frum  naming  him  k^duI    I 
of  respect  ('  when  one  uith.  1  ani  of  Paul,  and  another.  I  am    1 
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considered,  was  wholly  indifferent — vii. .  as  to  whether 
John  Mark  should  or  should  not  be  taken  as  a  companion 
on  the  second  missionary  journey  (.Acts  1536-,o).  Such 
a  notice  is  very  H-ell  adapted,  it  is  obvious,  to  counter- 
act any  represenutiun  of  ibe  real  stale  of  the  case  that 
might  have  been  derived  from  (let  us  say)  the  Epistle  to 
the  Gablians  or  from  oral  tradition,  by  its  substitution 
of  another  which  deprives  the  affair  of  any  considerable 
importance.  Furthermore,  of  any  missionary  jouniev  of 
Peter  one  learns  nothing  more  than  the  little  that  is  said 
in  Acts  9  31  43;  for,  in  spile  of  835*  (■  they  .  .  .  preached 
the  gospel  to  many  inllages  of  the  Samaritans'),  Sm-is 
is  to  be  lalien  less  as  a  missionary  journey  Ih.in  as  a 
tour  of  inspection  (see  below,  §4^),  In  I-217  we  are 
told  merely  that  after  his  deliverance  from  prison  Peter 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  another  place.  \\'hiiher  he 
went  or  what  he  did  there  we  are  not  informed.  In 
15?  we  find  him  again  in  Jerusalem  as  if  this  were  a 
matter  of  course.  The  author  of  the  book  has  not 
deemed  it  necessary  in  speaking  of  a  person  of  Peter's 
importance  lo  give  any  connected  account  of  his  activity. 
(*)  The  account  of  the  council  in  Jerusalem  in  Acts  is 
in  glaring  contradiction  with  what  we  tead  in  Paul 

of  t)ie  airaneeineol  with  Peier.  lanes,  and  Jt^D 

■  ^  inary  fielil  we  have  a  decree  of  lb* 

directly  culuded  by  GaL  Ic  »  well 


K  by  I  Cor. 


oulh  of  Pa. 


r:  liad  I^D  actully  ipok^l'he  «™lS 
fullest  decree  ihe  reproach  of  hvwcrisy  for 
Mcsaic  law  at  AnIHKh.     The  e^l,  how. 


..rptyu 


Nevertheless  the  rise  of  a  Cephas-party  in  Corinth  is 
readily  explicable.  Real  disciples  of  Peter  came  10 
Corinth  and  the  followers  whom  they  gained  in  the 
community  there  look  up  from  them  their  watchword  : 
■  I  am  of  Cephas.'  Now,  there  was  also  at  Corinth,  as 
we  know,  brides  this  party  the  Christ-party  which  was 
strictly  Judaislic  (see  Cori.nthians,  §  16).  Inasmuch 
as  the  Cephas-parly  remained  apart  from  it,  we  see 
here  .also  another  evidence  that  within  Jewish  Christen- 
dom Peter  represented  the  milder  school.  In  a  Cor. 
it  is  only  of  the  Chrisl-parly  thai  we  continue  lo  hear 
(lO?).  no  longer  of  that  of  Cephas. 

(A)  Finally,  we  learn  incidentally  that  in  his  mission- 
ary journeys,  which  in  accordance  with  GaL  29  we  are 
to  think  of  as  being  made  In  regions  having  a  Jewish 
population,  Peler  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  for 
her  as  well  as  for  himself  asked  and  received  sustenance 
from    the  communilies   in  which  be  laboured  (iCor. 

In  the  accounts  in  Acts  relating  to  these  same  events 
there  is  praclically  no  agreement  with  what  we  learn 
».  P&nllala  *^™'"  ^"^  "™P'  ""  *''*  ''"'"'  8^"^'^ 
*"•■  council  held  along  with  James  a  prominent 
position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  All  else  is  absent, 
or  otherwise  reported. 

(a)  .As  regards  the  silence  of  Acts,  no  one  will  find  it 

standing  importance  of  Peter  at  Paul's  first  visit  lo 
Jerusalem  ;  the  thing  is  presupposed  (but  cp  c).  It  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  however,  that  Ihe  book  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  the  dispute  of  the  two  apostles  at 
Antioch,  about  the  Cephas-parly  in  Corinlh,  or  about 
the  Judaistic  invasion  of  the  Pauline  communities  and 
the  part  taken  by  the  original  apostles  in  this :  and 
that  in  fact  it  sut^tilutes  for  the  first-mentioned  dispute 
another  which  arose  between  Paul  and  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  only  in  this  case  not  Peter 
b^it  Barnabas,  and  on  a  question  which,  dogmatically 
4563 


ffli 


land  followed  by  Peter  in  doine  so,  hod  siven  iu  apwoval 
18),  the  c)Ueslioil  would    already  have  Wn   settled   and 


'  a  simple  reference  to  thit  1 
'  u  been  spoken  of  I 


miut  have 


.r  1^  fils 


imtyofjen 


,  full  p 


Thus,  in  so  far  as  we  are  abl 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts  is  seei 
to  our  confidence  in  anj-thing  it  Iu 
We  can  hardly  eipecl  lo  be  able 
those   portions   ■ 


iiy  wi?h  ihe'^mireSh™ 


CIS  by 


informa 
The  I 


widely  h> 


egards  Peter  has 
InAotB. 


strengthened  when  it  has 

out  that  the  first  half  of 

older   source   behind  iL 

That  we  have  to  reckon  with  one  or 

:omes  particularly  plain  in  the  discourses 

CTS,  %  14),  in   the  pentecost  narrative 

FT^,   g   10),   and   in  that  relating  to 

inism  (Cl>MMt.'N[TV  OF  Gootis.  |§  1-4). 

can  only  be  regarded,  however,  as  indicative  of  the 

''  '   many  theologiims  deal 

find  them  taking  for  granted 


e  recklessness  w 


:eof  a 


■n  forth- 


the  truslworthini 

with  established.     If  Acts  was  composed  about  100-130 

legendary  in  character,  and  even  should  many  parts — 
the  discourses,  let  us  say — be  found  worthy  of  credence, 
this  would  not  necessarily  by  any  means  apply,  there- 
fore, to  all  the  other  contents  as  welt.  The  temptation 
to  idealise  the  primitive  Church  was  only  loo  easy,  and. 
moreover  the  general  drift  or  tendency  of  the  final  com- 
poser hns  also  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  very  im- 
porLint  factor  (see  Acts,  S§  3-6). 
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(,()  As  for  Lhe  con 

version  of  Cornelius,  it  is  only 

at  has  been  said 

already  (above, 

S3*)  llwt.  regarded 

as  a  Genlile  con 

impossibilily  unless  we 

to  tlie  Council 

of  Jemsilem— a 

which  is  also 

impossible   (see 

CuRNEUUS,  §  a). 

The  only  po»ible  ny 

rnving»nKbi<t 

.hoh.-idal™dy1>«ncr<:uinci«d.     No  Hi 

J'i'riii'iS:^^ 

u^rvltacuidinAcIs 

s:sy.-rt.'s,teir.-=s 

u  ■  ■'hole  («e 

tht«MI»IOlAichlh.> 

Ihor  could  be  Mn 

way  from  historical 

imth  br  his  lindincy  or 

Piul,  u  [h«  originaior 

ChrlHbnily,  and  panicu 

larly  cT  the  n.L»io 

n  lo  the  GeniilH, 

Corneliw  and  Petcr<«j-I*)«  mlwjtl  ;urt»  of  the  Eir-naching 
pHniiielisiD  between  Peici  and  PaaT  which  is  lo  be  t>hserved  in 

{if  That  Peter  and  John  should  have  visited  Samatia 
after  Philip's  missionary  labours  there  (Bn-as)  i»  >'ety 
conceivable.  The  main  thing  reported  in  this  connec- 
tion, however— namely,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
lii-ing-an  of  hands  of  the  luo  original  apostles  that  the 
Samariiani  who  had  already  been  bnpiised  received  the 
HolyGhost — cannot  be  regarded  as  historical(AcT3,gio, 
end  ;  MeNistry.  §  34f).  The  statement  rests  upon  a 
strongly  hierarchical  idea  which,  moreover,  in  virtue  of 
the  paralk-lism  just  alluded  to.  is  extended  lo  Paul  also 
(19AJ,  and  marks  out  this  journey  of  Peter  and  John 
OS  one  of  episcopal  inspection.  On  the  unhistorical 
ch.aracter  of  8i9-34  see  SiuuN  Magus.  §§  i,  13/ 

(i)  The  miracles  of  Peter — the  healing  of  the  man 
lame  from  his  birth  (3i-iij,  of  .Eneas  in  Lydda  who 
had  been  tame  for  eight  years  (Sji-sj),  the  raising  of 
Tabiiha  at  Joppa  (936-43),  and  the  many  works  of  healing 
performed  by  the  apostles  Hhich  led  (o  the  belief  that 
they  could  be  effected  even  by  Peter's  shadow  (5u  rj/.) 
— are  all  primarily  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
parallelism  vilh  Paul.  Since  the  author  of  Ads  had 
at  his  command  a  larger  supply  of  materials  relating  10 
Paul  than  of  materials  relating  to  Peter,  with  the  result 
thai  he  left  out  much  in  order  to  avoid  making  Paul 
URjear  greater  than  Peter  (see  Acts,  §  4,  end),  it  is 
natural  to  conjecture  that  he  would  be  eager  to  lay  hold 
of  any  ilcm  regarding  Peter  which  caine  to  his  hand 
without  sub^ting  it  to  any  loo  severe  a  scrutiny. 

inuf  e  of  what  he  wai  relalin^    The  course  of  evenu  cannot  in 

islSrin  hetUi  Uwe'i       "" 


1,235* 


irilual  condiiit 


,  Ihe!> 


i™^V^dffi»ll    ID 

y  inasinary.    The  heali 
^■npMiad  wiib    ' 


Loncity  also  become*  quqtion- 

ppoK  ihal  the  name  MnOM  il 

..  .„  of  the  lame  man  in  the  temple 

^"ib^mng'w  widelyli^^em 
iianiiucounterpan.  lhe  raising  of  £u[y<:hu>(!07-ii).  Eutychui 

tunmoocd  from  Lydda  (o  Joppa.  As  regards  the  wholesale 
Oiraclcs  oT  healine  m  9  la  ijZ  finally,  apart  from  Iheit  aitoni>h- 
ine  range  it  has  to  be  obserred  Ibal  lhe  leil  in  this  place  is  wholly 
devoid  of  connection  (see  Acts,!  ii>-    Cp  funher,^  below. 

(J)  The  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(5i-it)  comes  under  a  diflerenl  category  in  so  far  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  explained,  if  one  so  choose,  without 
postulating  any  miracle.  The  naturalistic  explanation. 
however,  will  make  it  all  lhe  more  probable  that  in  the 


in  writing  the  occurrence  acquired  a  more  1 
diaracler  than  originally  and  actiuilly  il  posses 
can  hardly  be  doubled  that  the  composer  of  Acts 
it  as  a  miracle  ;  bul  the  credibility  of  his  nar 
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just  at  this  point  rendered  questionable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  within  lhe  compass  of  a  few  verses  he  Sets 
forth  two  wholly  irreconcilable  views  on  lhe  subject  of 
community  of  goods  in  lhe  primitive  church  (see  Com- 

MomivoFGooo.,  §3/1- 

(r)  Wilh  respect  lo  the  three  imprisonments  of  Peter 
(in  43  618  along  wilb  lhe  other  aposiles,  in  I23-5  with- 

126-17).  the  conjecture  has  long  been  current  that  all 
the  accounts  relate  10  bul  one  occurrence  which  graduallj 
came  10  be  told  in  different  ways, 

there  was  no  ward  of  an  imprisonmenl  of  the  aposiles  (su.  for 
exampk,  Bern.  Weiss;),  In  49,/^  ihe  lame  man  who  hjn  been 
htakd  stands  by  the  side  of  the  apostles  before  the  syntdrium, 
•"■    ■  Lvableonlyifhehadte   -  -■■   ' '    ' - 


•TtheKDiin; 


or  had  be 


of  thee 


psiles,    Kcii 


as  something  new.    Whai  is  apparently  suggested  is  much  rather 

been  wrought,  betook  themselves  to  the  apostles  in  lhe  temple 
and  that  their  dealings  with  them  took  pliice  here.  To  escapt 
Ihis  Spitia  finds  himself  compelled  to  legard  lhe  mention  of  the 


^^«n,l         source  romw  uis       en    a       soconu 

In  chap  12  on  the  other  hand  lhe  picture  is  very 
vivid  and  il  would  be  difficult  to  believe  thai,  fof 
exatnple,  the  name  Rhoda  is  a  mere  invention.  Id 
this  case  in  point  of  facl  Ihere  is  no  need  to  deny  the 
imprisonment  and  the  liberalion,  or  even  that  the 
liberation  appeared  veiy  wonderful  alike  to  Peter  and 
10  all  lhe  other  persons  mentioned  :  and  yet  it  admits 
of  a  very  intelligible  explanation  If  wilh  Hausrath  we 
suppose  that  the  angel  who  brought  Peter  forth  from 
the  prison  «ill  have  been  lhe  dealhangel  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (NTliche  Zeifgesch.<^\  2ki  /).  With  the 
death  of  a  ruler  the  prison  doors  often  opened  for  those 
whom  he  perchance  had  locked  up  more  out  of  caprice 
than  in  any  supposed  interests  of  justice. 

(/)  ThCTe  is  yet  another  eonaitleralion  which  telb 
against  the  historicity  of  the  iwo  imprisonments  of  the 
apostles  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  in  Jerusalem. 
If  they  had  come  forward  at  so  early  a  date  into  publicity 
so  marked  as  to  call  for  the  interv'ention  of  lhe  synedrium, 
thai  body  woitld  hardly  have  rested  saiisfied  with  merely 
enjoining  them  not  lo  preach  Christ  (4i8  3i|  or  with 
scourging  them  (S40). 

The  danger  which  Jesus  by  his  recent  ministiy  had  brou^ 
On  the  re-emer^ence  of  (he  same  danger  the  synedridm  would 


X  of  the 


^Ihe  w 


glidation.     In  ali  probability  the  (fhrlsiiiuis 


iJS: 


MlNisTHV,7^)!'    I>  was  only  whal  was  q^uue  nalurJ  iT  ih* 

mosi  favourable  light  led  to  lhe  view  that  dke  original  aposiles, 
and  nlv\v#  a|]  Peter,  bod  bced  the  civil  power  uiMismayed  and 
'ere  tielennined  to  disregard  lhe 
id  that  (hey  must  obey  God  rather 


I'ould 


"""("lo  /  b'^l^'i^ 


linly  h. 


■6j6/se 


s,  II  .- 


{g)  The  portion  of  Acts  relating  lo  Pell 
to  possess  the  largest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  trusiwonl.y 
is  thai  which  records  his  speeches  (wilh  exception  of 
157-".  on  which  see  above,  §  3*).  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  be  imagined  thai  they  are  verbally 
or  even  throughout  in  substance  accurate.  What  we 
read  in  1 16-ij,  and  lhe  coincidi^nces  of  the  olher  addresses 
of  Peier  wilh  those  of  Paul,  show  in  the  clearest  possible 
way  thai  they  all  are  compositions  of  the  author  of  AcU 
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(see  Acts,  g  14).  Observe,  moreover, 
point  in  their  contenls,  the  proof  of 
Jesut  drawn  from  Ps,  16io  JActs  2ij),  is  postiible  only 
when  6  (nol  MT)  is  followed,  and  would  thus  have  been 
impossitile  in  the  mouth  of  Peter  {see  Resurrf.ction- 
Narratcves.  g  36c),  If  these  discourses  assigned  to 
Peier  agree,  in  their  Chrislology  especLaUy.  wi[b  what 
seems  [0  us  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  oldest  pre- Pauline 
view,  this  does  not  admit  of  explanation  as  due  simply 
to  the  employment  of  a  source  of  (his  character,  Tiie 
n>o$l  important  factor  is  rather  that  the  author  of  Acts 
must  himself  personally  hav-e  been  aitaehed  to  such  a 
vienr.  A3  he  puts  it  into  Ihe  moulh  of  Paul  also,  it  be- 
COrnes  possible  indeed,  bul  by  no  means  provable,  that 
he  drew  it  from  an  old  and  trustworthy  source  when  he 
was  making  the  speeches  of  Peter. 

{H  Thus  it  appears  thai  on  die  whole  Acts  adds 
exlraordinarily  little  of  a  trtulworihy  character  to  what 
we  already  linow  about  Peter  from  the  Pauline  Episiles. 
Relatively  speaking  Ihe  most  assured  of  its  additions 
vrould  seem  to  be  ihe  fact  of  his  imprisonmenl  and 
liberation  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(44  A.u, ),  bul  without  the  supernatural  features  in  the 
narrative.  The  other  remaining  facts  which  are  not 
open  10  question,  as  for  example  his  Slay  for  a  lime  at 
Joppa  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  lanner  {Su  lOfi),  an 
of  but  trifling  importance.  As  regards  Ananias  aad 
Sapphira,  ^neas,  Tabitha,  Cornelius,  il  may  perhaps 
be  s.ife  to  suppose  Ihat  Peter  h.\d  relations  with  these 
persons  of  such  son  as  supplied  some  basis  for  what 
we  read  about  Ihem  in  Acts  ;  but  what  Ihese  relations 

otf  when  we  are  told  thai  he  often  came  forward  as 
speaker  for  all  the  original  apostles,  for  we  cannot 
regard  as  trustworthy  records  the  reports  of  the  speeches 

II.  According  to  thb  Svnoptists. 

Turning  now  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  life  of  Peter 

{a)  First,  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  what  we 
read  in  Ihe  synoplisis  in  regard  lo  this.     That  Ihe  books 

Gospels,  g3  108-114).  Moreover, 
such  tendencies  could  come  into  play 
with  peculiar  readiness  where  the  judgment  as  lo  Peter 
was  involved.  To  a  Jewish  Christian  he  must  have 
Sfemcd  the  leading  figure  of  all  Christendom,  whereas 
to  a  Paulinist  he  must  just  as  inevitably  have  seemed 
the  opponent  of  the  true  apostle,  an  unreasonable 
obstructionist,  a  iHirmw-mlndcil  resisler  of  the  real  will 
of  God  which  required  the  mission  to  the  Genliles.  Now 
where  tendencies  influence  the  production  of  gospels  their 
natural  effect  is  thai  judgments  Which  Ihe  nitlhor  per- 
sonally holds  aboul  a  given  person  or  thing  are  pul  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  in  the  naive  persuasion  thai 
be  could  nol  have  hekl  any  other  view  than  lhat  which 
the  writer  held  to  be  true  al  the  lime  of  writing.  If  ihc 
Stncknt  is  unwilling  lo  go  so  far  as  lo  suppose  thai  whole 
Darrnlives  have  been  freely  iaventeil  with  no  other  basis 
than  a  desire  lo  exnll  or  to  depm:inte  Peter,  it  still 
remains  e.isy  lo  believe  thai  an  author  whose  disposition 
towarils  Peler  was  friendly  would  lie  ready  to  omit  or 
lone  down  inciilcnts  which   lold  against  that  aposlle. 
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db,L 


dMIt. 


egrce  than  Lie . 
it  Is  true — Paulinists.  In  reality,  however,  such  a 
supposition  must  be  rejected — nol  only  for  Mk,  inas- 
much as  MIl  was  nol  acquainted  with  Ihe  gospel  of 
Ml.,  bul  also  for  Lk.  inasmuch  as  the  section  in  Ml. 
txceedingly  probably  a  quile  lale  inierpolalion  [see 
SfELS,  gS  136.   151;    MlSISTRV,  S4/)- 

(c)  Nor  is  ihis  all  ;  the  gospels  freqnenlly  present  us 
rilli  the  opposite  of  what  we  should  have  expected  from 
le  piMnl  of  view  of  the  tendency-critics. 

'.tfT  thai  Mt.  0"«y^) 


glMk.  (0«)ar 


«yot<Lk.)' 


rt  (ilfc.>wl 


14,0) 


cd  not  only  by 

tendency  Ihat  "^Lk.  <S  Je^^j)  Bays,  tUA  c/lhc 
at  ot  Jainis,  u  Mk.  {i  34*40)  and  Ml. 


07  4)-.h.  i 


1  reiu]lo[iei>dcnCTlhat'Lk.''(Si 

aa  not  dvad  but  il«piiig  (cp  btlow.  |  its).     Vvt 
D^i.ig  10  Mk.  (83^)  ^nJ  St..  {l«=3),  Jbi-s  call.  P«n 

ia  beine  given  lo  Peter  when  Acconling  lo  Ml.  17*4 
LOIS  of  ibv  temple  IMx  approacb  hlJn  wadi  their  enquiiy 


don  not  appear  al  all  ia  Mk.— leiui  Ri< 
.    But, OD  the  other  ude,  we lindUt. (I! , 


for  life. 


wanting  in  Ml  (2444/:):  a  sayin»  xliich  Mk.  (S 
tht  dlKtplei  In  geneni— Ihe  p*&.-mgc  docs  nol  OL-^ir  ai  ail  in 
Mt.— i»  by  Lk.  (Sjs)  auigned   to  Peler  alone  ('Miiuer.  the 
multiludci  pteu  Ihea  anit  cniih  ihee);  and  *here  Ui,  O^'Si 

the  disciples  the  reqtiesi  for  an  explnnaiion  of  a  parable — Lk. 
Dmin  Ihe  laddcat— -the  answer  is  recorded  ia  ternu  not  highly 
cocnplimentary  14  (he  speaker;  *Are  yo  also  even  yet  wiUlo*ll 
undeisiandir>g?'  What,  in  liiie,  are  we  10  uy  to  »i<Ji 

farts  3!  Ihese— thai  only  Lk.  (Mjt  /)  has  the  nying.  the 
Utter  half  of  which  il  e.hibiled  along  with  M.-lflii  /  in 
letters  of  goM  in  the  builica  of  Sl  P«e>  in  Kame  and  ihal  il 
is  only  Mt.  (Htf-ii)  who  reports  Peter's  lillle  faith  when  bs 
-   ■ --■  ilk  on  ihewalert    Bau.'s  only  toouree  here 


3K».  Hitr  liie  kaniH.  Emti 


.  i847[P 


Peter  given  by  th 


le  accounts  ot 
ef  Ihe  namei  ot 


sappress  ■ 


weaken 


hingsw 


1  told  the  other 


l^i  In    i 


I  for  such  tendencies,  however, 
,  has  often  gone  very  far  aslray.  To  begin 
i-.tusu  Ihe  representatives  of  tendency-criticism 
r  Ihe  most  part  entirely  dispensed  with  any 
inquiry  as  lo  sources  of  Ihe  synoplics.  or  any  allcmpl 
to  distinguish  «irlier  from  later  portions  in  them.  From 
the  standpoint  of  pure  tendency- criticism  il  is  very 
lempling  to  suppose  Ihal  Ihe  most  honorific  passage  in 


ha%-e  f< 


In  Ml.  (lOi)  Peiec  ii  designated  in  Ihe 
the  twelve  u  '  lirsi '  (vpiatDt),  in  Mk.  (S  t&)anoin  uc.  (otj^inis 
numemion  ia  absent,    Tn  the  story  of  the  tniTi-«fi]iuralion  il  is 
only  Lk.  (V33)  who  records  thai   Peter  and  John  and  James 

Mk!^^I4 13) 'he  '^^riw^  only,  in  LfT'^Xi^e^aie'uki  to 
have  been  Peter  anU  John,  (n  Geth-Kmane  according  10  Mk. 
'  U3jBnd  Ml.  2(1)7  Jesus  takes  Peter,  lames,  and  John  to  keep 
wntch  .ilong  with  fiitn,  in  Lk.  »:  40)  ihis  (eniure  is  ahsenl.  The 
question  as  10  the  date  of  Ihe  destruclion  of  JenisaleTn  is  in  Mk. 
(133)  atlribuled  10  Peter.  James,  John,  and  Anilrew,  in  Ml. 
(24  i)  to  the  disciples  generally,  in  Ck.  (21  3.7)  to  '  ^ome '  (tikitX 
Cp.  further,  I  J  c. 

( e)  The  trustworthiness  of  every  slatemeiil  in  the 
aynopiists  about  Peler,  even  when  nol  open  to  any 
special  objection,  by  no  means  necessarily  follows. 
\Vhether,  for  example,  it  was  Peter  or  another  who 
propounded  the  question  recorded  in  Mt.  I811  or  gave 
Ihe  answer  now  to  be  read  in  Lk.  845  is  for  ihe  writers 
of  the  gospel  narraliue  a  mailer  of  so  liiile  importance 
lhat  variations  of  statement  could  very  easily  arise  out 
of  mere  inattention.  Before  coming  10  a  judgmenl, 
therefore,  regarding  the  share  of  Peter  in  any  pven 
occurrence.  11  will  be  necessary  previously  to  scrutinise 
Ihe  credibility  of  the  occurrence  itself,  and  over  and 
above  Ihis  10  remember  lhat  even  when  Ihis  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Peter's  share  in  it  doc5  nol  at 
once  follow,  unless,  indeed,  his  pari  in  il  be  Ihe  wry 
essence  of  the  occurrence.  In  particular,  we  must  be 
specially  00  our  guard  against  the  view — widely  spread 
though  it  be — lhat  the  second  gospel  presents  in  written 
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form  oral  coramuiiicationi 
Peler  (OD  this  hypothesis  ! 

We  begin  with  those  aecoi 

may  at  (he  outset  be  set  asid 

(a)  With  regard  to  the 

(14i9-5i).  Ihitt  Peter  vrenl  V 

.  w..« -  Galilee,    bui 


ceived  by  the  evangelist  from 

!  Gospels,  %  148). 

lUDls  in  the  synoplisls  which 

story  'ound  only  in  ML 
meet  Jesus  on  the  Sea  of 
through    failure  of  faiih 


be  given  up  a^ 
fact,  whilst  Beyschlag  {Leien  Jtiti.  I3<i6)  expresses 
the  O|unioii  that  the  desire  of  Peter  that  Jesus 
should  tad  him  come  to  him  on  the  water  is,  Lterally 
taken,     simplv    childish,    and     Ihi         ' 


criiical  school  in  regarding  the  nanalive  as  havin| 
odginally  been  an  allegorical- poetical  setting  forth  01 
an  idea,  and  that  il  came  (0  be  r^nrded  as  liieial  laci 
only  by  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist 
or  of  Uie  wriier  whom  he  folloa-ed. 

Ai  Ibc  suBX  time,  il  is  by  no  muni  certain  that  it  waj  Petsr'i 
dtniilofliiiir  ■ 


thai  l^led  tl 


Bile.    H>id  it  been  I 


h, lh«  I 


a  fidelii 


Ay  Peter 
be  apprenended  as 


come  off  whollyupharDied-  Asnuii 
(he  worst  CAiuequenceft  were  really 
of  wch  a  coafoAiOD,  though  nevarthekss 

1^)  We  may  be  sure  that  the  story  of  Jesus'  walking 
upon  the  water  was  originally  a  parable  intended  10 
exhibit  in  a  graphic  way  the  thought  that  if  his 
disciples  have  ^tb  they  will  be  able  to  walk  with 
safety  on  the  troubled  sea  (of  life)  (see  Gospels, 
§  nta\.     The  addition  relative  to  Peter  then  brings  in 


il  duty  t, 


has  no  faith  necessarily  goes  down  unless  he  calls  upon 
the  Lord  and  receives  help  from  him.  This  view  itself, 
however,  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  the  Lord  of  succour, 
shows  by  its  very  nature  that  it  cannot  have  come  from 
Jesus  himself.  He  would  not  have  designated  himself, 
but.  as  In  his  genuine  parables,  a  person  by  whom  God 
is  meant,  as  Him  from  whom  help  comes.  Thus  the 
later  origin  of  the  narrative,  already  rendered  probable 
by  its  abseoce  from  Mt,  is  confirmed  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  this  be  so.  we  may  perhaps  go  on  to 
suppose  that  the  reason  why  Peler  came  to  be  selected 
as  hero  of  the  sloty  was  because  he  was  regarded  as 
head  of  (he  church,  and  what  is  related  of  him  was  in- 
(ended  (o  be  taken  as  applying  to  Ihe  en(ire  church  (so 
Plleiderer,  Urckristtnlham,  517,  l-ilsB"). 

There  are  olhet  narratives  also  which  require  no 
_  n.|,__  _„     detailed     proof    of    their    unhistorical 

lUebwlcal  "  ^"'^  statement  in  Lk.24..  that 
nunUTM.  p^^  vMxveA  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  and 
found  it  emp[y  is  doubtful  even  lext-critically.  and 
when  its  substance  is  considered  cannot  be  accepted 
(see  Resi!rkection- Narratives,  £9  af  and  31; 
Gospels,  g  13a?,/). 

(*)  Along  with  the  historicity  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  women  a(  (he  empty  sepulchre  must  also  lie  given 
up  the  historical  character  of  the  notice,  found  only  in 
Mk.  (I67).  that  (hey  tecetved  from  the  angel  the  in- 
junction (o  tell  the  disciples  and  Peler  that  they  should 
see  the  risen  Jesus  in  Galilee,  See  Gospels,  g  138  a.  t,  f, 
Kesl'rkection-Narratives.  g  ai,  and.  as  regnrds  an 
allusion  in  Mk.  16?  to  a  fact  indirectly  referred  to  in 
(his,  ii.  g9«, 

|f)  As  the  withering  of  the  lig-(ree  cannot  be  regarded 

as  historical  (see  Gospels,  SS  137'^.  '4',  1431),  the 

staicmcnl  in  ^fk.  (Hot)  (hat  Peler  called  allenlion  10 

Ibe  fact   on  the  followjtig   day   also   disappears.       Id 
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Mi,  21»  all  the  disciples  together  are  already  aware  of 
it,  for  the  (ree  .it  the  word  of  Jesus  withers  away 
■  immediately'  ;  the  incident  is  not  found  at  all  in  Lk. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  JudEmcnl  as  to  the 
■  IV...  ^'™y  °f  '•'^  (ransfiguraiion  of  Jesus  in 
o.  ithub-  jji^  g^  10=  Mt  17 1  o  =  Lk.  S>a  36. 
^«"**"*'°-  (a)  The  fonii  in  which  Jesus  is  here 
seen  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mountain  of  (he  law,  according  to  l£i. 
34J9-J5,  on  the  other  hand,  ihai  in  which  the  exalted 
Christ  was  conceived  of,  according  to  3Cor.37-46, 
where  Paul  cites  precisely  (he  passage  just  mentioned 
regarding  Moses,  and  iha(  of  the  angel  at  Ihe  empty 
tomb,  according  to  Mt.28}  (cp  Lk.^J,  Wk.ias). 
Looked  at  on  this  side,  the  scene  is  accordingly  designed 
10  represent  by  anticipation  the  coming  heavenly  glory 


of   J- 


,  b,  ti 


ould  be  diBicult  ev 


fdine  10  E>,  !49, 


idincd  to  concede  that 
™n"%STdiffi™^ 


13).  partly  beoiuK,  accord] 


earthly  lile  of  Je»is  Peter  wo 

ptychological    aniecedeau    ol 

(b)    The    Imnsfiguration 


'isiwd  by  the  thought  whic 


tion  thai 

Jesus  is   (he  Messiah,  in 

the  words    -This 

oved    SOD.'      This    voice 

coincides   almost 

exactly  with  that  heard  at  the  bapi 

m  of  Jesus  (Mk. 

l..=  Mi 

3.7  =  Lk.3=.).       If,     however,     Jesus    bad 

already. 

ven  a(  that  early  dale,  been  divmely  pro- 

0   be  the  Messiah,  this 

econd  fact  would 

necessarily  rob  (he  other  of  its  value. 

To  avoid 

hat  been  made :  juu 
gtothemoilinocfeil. 

..thedi.ia 

e  voice  at  the  bapliun.  Kcordin 

and  tberefbre  mcst  icuslwDrtbv  ef  ibe  ace 

«onl>  (thai  of  Uk.), 

wal  beard 

only  by  Jesoj.  the  whole  occ 

rrence  admitting  of 

being  resol 

Jamei  and  John)  heard  Sat  heavenly  voice.  So.  for  e.ample, 
R*ville  t/'i"  '''  Xatarttk,  »!m4-Jo6  llB^jD.  who  thereforo 
incline;  1o  place  Iheoccurrence  at  a  date  shortly  before  Ihe  confet- 
lion  of  the  Meuiahdiio  of  Tesus  (Mk.  Sir-io  and  l.tX    Bncon 

We^«.^ 


»es  thai  il  it  a  vu«ion  of  Peler  thai  is  descnbed ,  tioi, 
>ion  wbkh  be  bad  actually  had.  but  on*  which  is 
lim  ihiDUfth  a  iraDsTormatian  of  Ihe  accounl  relaline 
10  na  conieuion  that  Jews  wai  ihe  Me»iah  (Mk.SiT-ii).  The 
tran^nguration  scene  breaks  Ihe  comection  Ivtween  Mk,  9 1  and 
9 II,  and  comes  from  a  Hiurce  in  which  were  contained  this 
and  other  modi<icaiioDi  of  gospel  naftalivei  ibal  were  talcen  by 

(<-]  Al  the  same  time,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
text  thai  the  divine  voice  was  directed  to  Peter  alone  (or 
1'eter  and  James  and  John):  it  is  indicated  with  at  least 
equal  clearness  (hat  it  is  heard  by  Jesus.  If.  then,  we 
have  reason  for  believing  (hat  in  the  first  period  of  his 
public  life  Jesus  did  not  yet  account  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  only  a  prophet  and  a  reformer,  this  will 
incline  us  to  recognise  in  the  divine  voice  at  the  Trans- 
Rguralion  a  reminiscence  of  (he  GicI  ihat  he  only 
received  his  divine  authorisation  10  come  forward  as 
the  Messiah  at  a  particular  point  in  the  courst 


t   ease  upon  a 


ing  al  his  baptisr 


designation  by  God  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  s 
hai-e  been  postponed  (o  any  later  date.  On 
assumption  also,  i(  becomes  reasonable  to  assig 
incident  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  transfiguration 
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:  shortly  anicrtor  to  the  confession  of  Peter  :  for 
as    lesiis    was  not   himself  certain  by  divine 
he  fact  of  his  Mi-ssiahship  be  could  not 
accept  the  proclamation  of  it  by  Peter. 

(rf)  The  occurrence  itself  admits  very  easily  of  being 
t^ariied  as  having  taken  place  in  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  Jesua.  The  pariicipation  of  Peter,  James,  and 
John  becomes  in  that  case  much  less  active.  That  Ihey 
were  present  need  not  be  denied  ;  but  (heir  acliiily 
would  then  be  limited  to  this— that,  after  awaking  from 
sleep  perhaps,  they  received  a  powerful  impression  of 
the  wondrous  majesty  wilh  which  Ji 
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taken 


•  holy  ■ 


The 

leen  expressed  ihey  would  not 

ectly  for  themselves,   but  would 

n    the   maulh    of   Jesus.      The 

r  himself  heard  the 


the  pseudonymoi 
Epistles  op.  gg  9-Ta|. 

In  Ihe  mory  of  the  stater 
Mt.  17^4-'?).  ''  has  above  al 
_  miracle  is  only  an 
aving  happened. 


S.  BtateT  ^ 


Thes 


^.1"^J 


presence  of  a  symbolical  saying  of  Jesus. 

I  do  no!  nquifc  ici  pay  Ihe  lax^  but  in 


[hey  ate  crrODCDiiKly  pui  into  ha  muuih ;  along  with  thin 
c™<3  jeiToo*- ■S/^- a«.  I  "■«  '"i.  p^iiculMlj 


Chrisi 


N.I6. 


..end). 


n  with  the  second  of  these  main 
ideas  that  Peter  comes  more  directly  into  the  siory  ;  he 
is  to  fish  for  the  means  of  paying  the  tax.  As  he  is  a 
fisherman  by  occupation,  [he  [meaning  of  Ihis  symboliCiil 
saying  at  once  suggests  i(wlf ;  by  the  exercise  of  his 
craft  be  will  easily  be  able  to  earn  enough  lo  [neet  this 
call  upon  him.  This  feature  in  the  story  may  point  to 
the  authenticity  of  Ihe  saying  as  attributed  to  Jesus  ;  but 
il  may  also  qdle  well  have  been  in^-enIed.  as  every  one 
in  later  times  knew  that  Peter  had  been  a  lishemian. 
After  the  death  of  Jesus  it  would  have  been  less  easy 
to  have  inveitled  that  other  feature— that  the  produce 
of  filer's  industry  was  lo  serve  lo  jsiy  the  lax  both  for 
himself  and  far  Usui  :  for  it  is  not  easy  lo  make  out  any 
all^orical  application  to  later  conditions  of  this  earn  in  R  of 
a  double  lax.  Still,  it  musl  be  admitted  thai  Ihis  pericope 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole  gospel  history. 
Passing  from  these  unquestionably  unhislorical  ele- 

I  just    as  little  be  regarded  as  certainly 
authenlic.  To  this  category  lielong ; 

those  cases  in  which  IVrter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  said  somulhing  which  in  some  other 
guspel  is  attributed  to  Ihe  disciples  at  large  (Ml.  ISi; 
Lk.8<5  Mk.133:  see  aliove.  g  51,  ./I  or  is  omitled 
altogether  ahhough  the  narrative  lo  which  il  belongs  is 
rewincd  in  thai  gospel  |Mt.16>t  as  against  Lk.  17*, 
and  Lk.  1^41  as  against  Ml.  2444/:  see  g  5.-). 

(*)  To  this  diss  falls  10  be  ailded  one  instance  of  a 
subordinate  actwn  (Ihe  |)re[iaraiion  for  the  pa.ssover) 
which  only  Uc.  (228)  assigns  10  Peier  (and  John) ;  see 
g  5 ./ .-  and  also — 

1.)  The  word  which  according  to  all  three  evangelists 
[Mk.  lOiB  Mt.  ISiT  Lk.l8i8)  Peter  is  reported  to  have 
uttered;  'we  have  lefl  all  and  followed  thee.'  If  ihe 
evangelists  are  in  other  places  so  little  at  one  as  to  the 
authorship  of  a  giveti  saying,  agreement  in  this  p.Trticular 
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donbtfOl  , 


of  the  report,  for  Lheir  agreenn 
mutual  borrowing,  lo  any  case,  whether  the  word  in 
question  was  spoken  by  Peter  or  by  another  the  circum- 
stance is  loo  unimportant  10  allow  us  precisely  here  10 
place  imqualified  confidence  in  the  eldest  of  the  three 
who  is  followed  by  the  other  two.  If  Jesus  blamed  a 
questioner  this  very  tact  stilt  added  to  the  impori.Tnce  of 
the  latter  (cp  below,  g  17) ;  bul  such  is  not  the  case 
here.  Moreover,  the  question  must  not  be  treated 
apart  from  the  answer  of  Jesus  ('shall  receive  a  hundred- 
fold,' etc.).  If  Jesus  e\'ergave  any  such  promise  10  hts 
disciples,  we  may  be  certain  al  least  ihat  it  was  not  in 
connection  with  a  question  so  self-seeking  as  this.  If, 
however,  ihe  narrative  is  open  to  suspicion  on  this  most 
important  point,  il  is  impossible  to  feel  confidence  on 
such  a  relatively  subordinate  matter  as  the  person  of  the 
questioner. 

Other  notices  there  are  10  which  a  historical  kernel, 
or  even  complete  historicity  cannot  be  denied  ;  on  the 

11   llinor     ""^  ^^^  "'*''  '*'""  '"'l»"3"'  enough  to 

.;  ...   impress  themselves  on  human  menioi 

noUcM  with     r; ^  ,^„  „,^„  ^„„^  ,^_„  „,„  „„, 

historical 


in  the  other  hand  they  w 


accuracy  (cp  the  principle  laid 
down  in  Gospels,  g  131.  coL  1B73,  begin.),  (a) 
Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  thai  Jesus  on  a 
Sabbath  day  healed  Peter's  mother-in-law  and  other 
sick  persons,  but  on  the  following  day  unthdrew  him- 
self into  solitude  and  was  sought  out  by  Peier  and  his 
comrades  with  the  view  of  bringing  him  kick  (Mk.  lig- 
38  =  Lk.  4]8-43  ;  Mt.  814-17  has  Ihe  he.ihngs  only). 

(j)  Thai  Ihe  nnmeCephas  (Peter)was  bestowed  upon 
Simon  by  Jesus  may  in  view  of  what  h.is  been  said  in 
g  i,f  be  regarded  as  wholly  credible  e\'en  if  the  date  al 
which  it  was  bestowed  remains  uncertain.  According 
lo  Mk.  (3 16)  it  was  al  the  time  when  the  aposilrs  were 
first  chosen.  A  more  appropriate  occasion  but  not  on 
that  account  historically  established  would  be  thai  of 
the  confession  at  Oesarea  Phillppi  wilh  which  Ml  (16 18} 
connects  it  (see  Ministhy.  g  4.  end),  if  Mt.  already 
when  Peter's  call  is  recorded  (fiB)  and  again  at  the 
choositig  of  Ihe  apostles  (lOi)  s.iys :   'Simon,  who  is 

Ing  10  indicate  the  linie  at  which  Ihe  name  was  given, 
bul  simply  as  wishing  to  apprise  his  readers  thai  Ihts 
Simon  was  the  man  whom  they  already  knew  as  Peter. 
Lk.  (614)  likewise  has  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  choosing 
of  Ihe  apostles  the  words  '  Simon,  whom  he  also  ivatned 
Peter.'  By  this,  however,  he  perhaps  does  not  mean 
to  convey  Ihal  the  name  was  bestowed  by  Jesus  then, 
bul  only  thai  it  had  been  bestowed  by  him  at  one  lime 

If)  Equally  natural  is  it  lo  recc^ise  faithful  remi- 

l*eler.  James,  and  John  to  watch  with  him,  and  that 
ne\'enhe!ess  they  fell  asleep  (Mk.  1439-43- ML  2B 36-46). 
even  although  we  cnnnol  be  cerlain  that  Ihis  last 
happened  three  se\eral  times.  This  last  douln,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  Lk. 
(2240-46)  who  mentions  ihe  iticideiit  as  having  0 


of  a 


unquestionably  was  acquainted  wilh   Mk,   I 
simplification  here  musl  be  explained  as  due  merely  to 
absence  of  interest  in  ihe  details  of  the  stor}-. 

In  the  ease  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  also — 
(.1)  No  ditficulty  will  lie  tell  in  recognising  true  rcmi- 

i.ni^I^    to  the  house  or  (besides  the  parents  of 
(Mk.5„-,o). 

nmlb[ymu''ch  brirfi? than  Either  Mk.  o"EkViu»  as  he  i°i" 

herd  of  sii'ine  which  imnKdiaiely  precedes  (Mk.  6  ]-»  =  M[.  8  }S- 
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l  =  Lk.8«-Mil!i31ofthei 


lepaliy 


imMi.9i-a-Lk.ii7-K)7and  ihai  ofi 
ink. » I4-19>  Ml.  IT  M-»h  vheR  tk.  aka  <e  37-43)  "  »  >I>or  ; 
then  ig  aXio  ib«  story  of  ihe  inpriMininenE  and  dcaib  of  jDhn 
ibcBaHiutMk.aiT-n^MLU  1-13)  which  Lk.  hai  not  u  all. 
Lk.-i  diwrgmc*  {«  ji-jj)  isnrBumal.lv  nol  .o  seriously  inimded 
^  il  ban  been  TcprcHnied  above  4|  ^f)  in  verbal  uricliuH  to  be 
— naniely,  that  il  vos  the  parents  and  th«  thn«  discipicfl  who 
lau^hal  Jctus  to  vom.  perhaps  wlien  lie  wrote  t£e  words 
(t.  S^K  'and  all  were  weeping  and  bewailing  her,'  Lk'  w:t& 
thinking  not  of  the  live  persons  named  imtncdiuely  before,  but, 
like  Mk..  of  Ihe  muKinide  assembled  within  the  house,  and  has 
only  failed  to  bring  this  to  clear  enpression.  In  any  case  be  has 
retaificd  the  sepuation  of  the  three  disciples  from  the  rest- 

{6)  As  Ihe  occurrence  is  ihe  only  accredited  one  in 
(he  Gospel  history  which  musl  have  presented  itself  to 
those  who  witnessed  it  as  a  case  of  raising  of  the  tlead 
il  is  very  conceivable  thai  the  presence  of  only  three 
disciples  should  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  memory. 
Whilst  Ihe  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  \ain  (Lk.7ii- 
17)  and  of  l.azattis  (Jnini-44:  cp  John,  Son  of 
Zebedee.  S3  aOB,  35*,  37^)  cannol  be  regaided  as 
historical,  no  more  exception  need  be  taken  10  the 
raiung  of  the  daughter  of  Jaims  than  to  the  resuscita- 
lion  of  Eutychus  (Acts  207-ii),  if  only  one  take  as 
literally  the  wortis  of  Jesus,  '  the  child  is  nol  dead  but 
sleepeCi.'  as  one  does  those  of  Paul,  '  his  life  is  in  him. ' 

Acconiinf  to  Mk,  Jesus  spoke  these  words  before  he  had  seen 
the  gtrl,  andit  is  very  cavly  conceivable  that  inforinalion  received 
from  the  father  may  have  enabled  him  (o  form  this  judgment ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  this  element  in  the  story  arises  from 
"■ '      '  o  of  the  real  fact  and  that  it  is  Lk.  who 


■e  right  t 


coflhet 


en  if  this  I 


The  account  of  Peter's  call  in  Mk.  1  i6-jo  =  Ml.  *.8-es 
is  an  excellent  example  of  shorlening  and  condensation 
1*  r*.!!  of  H  fuller  narrative  by  Iradiiioti.  It  is  un- 
18.  t*U.  ihinitable  that  in  this  scene  no  words  but 
these  of  Jesus  should  have  been  spoken  :  '  Come  ye 
after  me  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  lishersof  men.' 

assuredly  have  had  previous  opporttmily  of  niakiog 


:   of  Jes 


1    Iheii 


:  hav( 


Kith  him.  No  eye-witness  could 
possibly  give  so  colourless  an  account  as  thai  in  Mk. 
and  -Mi.  The  later  narrators,  however,  had  no  longer 
any  interest  in  dramatic  details  or  in  the  psychological 
processes  which  resulted  In  the  decision  of  the  four 
fishermen.  The  central  action,  the  call  given  by  Jesus. 
alone  engaged  their  attention,  and  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
edilication  which  they  had  in  view  when  they  circulated 
it.  and  as  an  example  for  the  ccmverls  whom  they  wished 
to  incite  b;  it.  the  narrative  may  have  seemed 
beautiful  and  precious  just  in  proportion  to  Ihe  sudden- 
ness with  which  Ihe  call  of  Jesus  came  to  Peter  and  his 
comrades,  and  the  absolute  promptitude  of  their  obedi- 
ence. Apart  from  this,  however.  Mk.  and  Ml.  unques- 
tiottably  present  Ihe  moat  trustworthy  account  of  Ihe 
nndoubtcdly  historical  call  of  Peter. 

The  story  of  Peter's  draught  (Lk.6i-it)  falls  to  be 
adduced  here  as  a  parallel  although  in  so  far  as  we  are 
g  from  the  less  credible  lo  the 
^^^^_  '*  more  credible  order  of  narratives  its 
m  ninvB.  proper  place  in  ihe  discussion  wotild 
have  been  much  earlier.  Il  constitutes  one  of  the  few 
examples  we  have  in  the  Synoplists  of  a  consciously- 
fr.imed  allegory  being  put  forward  in  Ihe  form  of  a. 
seemmgly  historical  narrative  in  order  10  set  forth  a 
particular  idea  ;  this  idea  is  in  point  of  fact  quite  clear. 

intended  as  a  substitute  for  what  we  rend  in  Mk.  and 
Ml  about  ihe  call  of  Peter  and  his  comrades  ;  tor  Lk. 
nowhere  narrates  this  last,  and  on  the  other  hand  intro- 
duces its  main  poini  at  Ihe  end  of  ihe  passive  before  us 
)i'.  id)  :  'from  henceforth  Ihou  shall  catch  men.' 
(*)  At  lis  beginning  Lk.  places  Ihe  scene  in  which  Jesus 
leaches  Ibe  multilude  standing  on  Ihe  shore  from  a  boat 
(53|.  Now.  inMk.  (4./.|andMi.  llS.-jf  this  ia  the 
scene  in  which  certaia  parabld  are  delivered  ;  but  Lk. 
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avoids  giving  It  in  the  parallel  passage  dc-iling  with 
these  ixirables  [Sti.  Thus  we  have  in  Lk.  :>  an  .irtilicial 
composilion  Iruiii  various  elements  and  it  becomes 
necessary  10  inquire  into  lis  purpose.  (c)  Now 

the  function  of  a  fisher  of  men  is  exercised  by  means  of 
teaching  ;  if  Ihen  we  find  Jesus  eng.iged  in  teaching  at 
the  beginning  of  our  pericope  this  indicates  to  us  how 
Ihe  draught  of  fishes  thai  immediately  follows  oughl  lo 
be  laken  ;  namely,  not  as  relating  lo  takes  of  literal 
hsh  but  in  the  deeper  sense  as  relating  to  the  capture  of 
human  souls.  Thus  ihe  idea  is  precisely  the  same  as 
Ihat  in  the  parable  of  the  net  in  ML  1847,  only  without 
its  reference  10  the  sulHequeni  separation  of  the  good  fish 
from  Ihe  bad.  {Jl  The  narrative  before  us.  how- 

ever, admits  of  still  more  definile  inlerprelation  in  detail- 
Simon  with  his  comrades  has  toiled  in  vain  the  whole 
nighl  through  ;  now.  on  receiving  a  special  command 
from  Jesus,  he  makes  an  unexpected  haul.  This  has 
already  been  rightly  interpreted  by  Ihe  Tubingen  school 
as  referring  10  Ihe  difference  between  Ihe  practically 
fruitless  mission  to  Ihe  Jews  and  the  highly  successful 
mission  lo  the  Gentiles.  In  the  latler,  Peter  received 
a  special  Divine  command  and  this  was  necessary  in 
order  to  overcome  bis  original  aversion  lo  such  an 
undertaking  (Acts  lO,-.-).  (^)  The  launching 

forth  into  the  deep  also  will  admit  of  being  in- 
terpreted na  referring  to  'miasiona  10  heolhen  lands 
as  compared  with  the  less  venturesome  putting  out 
a  Utile  from  the  shore,  although  il  is  nol  said  Ihat 
the  fruillessness  of  the  night's  loil  is  caused  by  Ihe 
proximity  to  the  shore.  (/)  The  ain  of  which 

Peter  becomes  suddenly  conscious  {v.  6)  is  thus  by  no 
means  sinfulness  in  general — reference  to  this  were  but 
little  called  for  by  Ihe  circumslancea— bul  definitely  the 
ain  of  failure  hitherto  to  recognise  and  practice  Ihe  duly 
of  evangelising  the  Gentiles  as  befitting  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Ihe  will  of  God.  (f)  We  are  now 
able  10  perceive  Ihe  significance  also  of  the  plac«  where 
Lk.  has  brought  in  ihe  calling  of  Peler. 


a  Mk.  ai 


Ml. 


panioilar  it  b  preceded  in  Lk.  by  the  rejection  of  Jesus  at 
Naiared.  (4  is-soX  which  on  a  small  i^e  foreshadows  Ihe 
rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  entire  Jewish  people  (see  Gosmi.s, 
I  lii;A)k  II  IS  appropriate  that  it  should  be  followed  by  the 
command  of  Jesus  enjoining  the  misuoo  to  Ibe  Gentiles,  and  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  carried  through  by  the  sanie 

preaches  Ihe  gospel  10  Ihe  Genlilb  hi  each  city  only  after  it  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Jews-  Intbe^ospel,  by  placing  Ihe  calling 
of  Peter  at  a  solUcwhat  later  period,  the  author  has  brought 


-law  (4  3ByC>-«ven  although  hi 


■t  his  call,  al  Ihe 


ot  lishes,  in  itself  considered,  appears  to  be  Ihe  first  meeting  of 
Peter  with  Je«is. 

In  this  we  may  perhaps  find  a  him  that  Lk.  saw 
Ihe  significance  of  this  pericope  as  referring  to  Ihe  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  (or  perhaps  even  invented  it  7  see  below.  1} 
and  in  accordance  with  this  gave  it  Ihe  place  il  now 
occupies.  (*)  The  naming  of  James  and  John 

with  Peler  is  still  more  noteworthy.  Why  is  it  that 
precisely  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peler,  is  absent — 
Andrew  whom  nevertheless  Mk.  (I16I  and  Ml.  (4iSj 
mention  in  imtnedl.-ite  juxlaposllion  wiih  him?  It  can 
hardly  be  by  accident  merely  thai  by  this  omission  the 

Gal.  29  were  the  'pillars'  of  Ihe  primitive  church  and 
who  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  though  at  first  averse, 
in  the  end  gave  their  sanction  lo  the  mission  lo  the 
Gentiles  ;  it  can  hardly  be  niere  accidcnl,  even  althot^h 
there  the  James  intended  is  no  longer  the  son  of  Zebedee 
but  James  the  brother  of  Jesus.  (1)  Further,  be 

it  noticed  al  how  lale  a  poini  they  are  introduced. 

fieures  in  it  along  with  Jesus.  Helpers  n^uch  as  are  necessary 
where  many  nets  are  in  uv  he  certainly  has,  accordina  to  tm- 
4.6  and  r.  9  (on  p.  7  see  beEuw^  *)  ;  but  It  is  not  thought  worth 
while  tj  ^ive  tlieir  name^,  and  they  must  therefore  be  regarded 
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■11  hniT  bem  gioupml  logclhn  in  c.  flby  Ihe  pi 

Jamei  sum]  John '  (afiaux  U  lu  'UiuMIar  tai  'laoi 
icran^ly;  bnt  monovcr,  ificr  Ihey  have  been 


nen.'  u  Pel< 


All  Ihia  would  seem  lo  indicate  that  the 
originally  named  Peier  alone,  and  that  the 
to  Jamei  and  John  was  only  inlroduced  into 
wards.  The  object  of  Its  introduelion  in  that  case 
would  have  been  lo  restore  i^;[eeineD(  with  Mk.  and 
Mt.  by  the  naming  of  several  apostles  who  had  been 
ilmullaneously  called  and  yet  ai  the  same  time  lo 
restrict  their  number  to  that  of  the  three  '  pillars.'  It 
will  hardly,  however,  be  safe  to  attribute  any  such 
intention  to  an  interpolator  ;  lather  must  it  be  put  lo  the 
account  of  the  redactor  who  had  the  plan  of  the  whole 
book  in  his  mind.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  lo 
suppose  that  Lk.  did  not  himself  invent  the  story  of 
Peter's  draught  of  fishes,  but  that  he  had  met  with  il  in 
writing  or  in  oral  tradiliou  and  that  iu  meaning  as 
denoting  that  the  mission  lo  the  Gentiles  was  the  insljtu- 
tion  of  Jesus  himself  was  fully  manifest  to  him. 

{i)  Now  at  last  we  nre  In  a  position  to  form  a  judg- 
ment regiu^ing  the  second  boat  mentioned  in  p.  j  and 
its  occupants. 

.4s  ihey  ue  spoken  of  u '  fellows '  (/iiraxat)  of  Peter  and  hit 


Mgh.  as 


illed  '  partnen ' 
(MimnO  of  Sin;Qii  in  p.  lo.  'The  inappfopriaitnrM,  however, 
whidi  bu  already  been  pointed  out  in  (he  naminK  of  James  and 
John  inc.  lojsaddiiiom  toihe 'all'(«iiiTiK)of  p.  9Woul,d  bj^ 

WnjDOalwofn.  7  3ni  uicloded  in  the 'all' of  d.  9.    Bui  u 
the  ■  iellowi  ■  (liiroKoi)  of  v.  j  exercise  an  indtpendent  acliviiy 

la  atlribuled  lo  Ihem. 

Thus  we  must  seek  to  ascertain  their  names  from 
their  work.  They  are  called  in  to  help  because  Peter 
and  his  comrades — in  whose  ntinilicr  James  and  John 
are  thus  included — are  unequal  to  their  task  unaided. 
This  ajijilics  to  no  one  but  to  Paul  and  those  with 
him.  in  actuality  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
mission  10  the  Gentiles,  and  not  one  who  had  mereljr 
been  called  in  10  assist ;  but  we  must  rclicct  thai 
here  Ihe  dominatinE  presupposition  is  thai  it  was  by 
the  original  apostles  thai  this  n 
St  the  direct  command  of  Jesus,  or  of  God. 
Aclsl09-«  157.  so  Lk.24,7.  so  Ml.28>9;  so,  still, 
Justin  i.-lflai.  i.  39)  las  BOii,  Di.il  43,  begin.).  On 
such  a.  view  of  the  matter.  Paul  and  his  comrades  can 
only  figure  as  helpers  sul)sei|uently  called  in.  The  tivo 
boats  by  which  the  fish  that  had  been  caught  were 
brought  tn  land  thus  signify,  not  the  mission  10  Jews 
and  lo  Gentiles  respeclix'ely,  but  the  mission  of  the 
original  aposlles  and  that  of  P.iul.  That  of  Ihe  former 
was  to  Ihe  Jews  at  Rrsl  but  afterwards  was  emended  to 
the  Gentiles  also,  that  of  Paul  w.-is  lo  the  Gentiles  only. 
Jesus  from  the  beginning  makts  use  of  Simon's  boat ; 
but  this  eventually  proves  insulliciunt  (/)  Whether 

Ihe  touch  in  v.  b  that  the  nets  threatened  to  break  be 
simply  a  graphic  decoration  of  the  situation,  or  whether 
il  too  have  an  allegorical  meaning — namely,  that  through 
the  missinn  to  llie  Gentiles  the  unity  of  the  church  both 
before  and  at  thuCouncilof  Jenisnlcin.  and  in  Ihe  dispute 
between  Paul  and  I'eter  at  Anlioeh  (Gal.2ii-3i)  was 
threatened  with  disruption,  as.  for  example,  is  suggested 
by  Carp-'nter  ( 7"*e  Firil  Tiire  Oospil^.  1800.  vi.  61, 
pp.  ao6-ao3i— mail  remain  undecided,  as  no  such  mean- 
ing is  unmislak.ibly  suggested  br  the  wnnls.  Ko  much 
as  this,  however,  is  rightlr  emphasised  bv  Carpenter — 
thai  the  author  of  Jn.2l'  found  this  refen-noe  in  our 
passage  :  fiir  his  remark  in  i'.  11  that  for  all  Ihe  multi- 
tude of  fishes  the  net  remained  nevertheless  unbroken  is 
clearly  intended  to  be  set  against  thai  of  Lk. .  and 
Indicates  that  the  unity  of  the  church  bad  not  come  lo 
4S7S 
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harm.     Already  in  Mt.  13  47  we  find  the  n 
OS  a  figure  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Even  a  thorough-going  Paulinisi  would  not  h.ive  in- 
1S  Duial  ^'^h'*^  ''  "gainst  him- — quite  apiarl  from 
-i  SSrr    '''«  question   whether  in  the  absence  of 

credence  had  he  done  so.  (j)  On  ihu  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  question  whether  it  happetved  exactly  ihrice, 
or  whether  the  number  tiu'ee  belongs  lo  a  later  develop- 
ment. That  the  scene  gained  in  dramatic  character  as 
il  was  handed  on  by  one  narrator  to  another  is  shown 
by  Lk.226o,  according  10  which  il 


T  the 


e  of  w 


Mk.  and  Ml.  know  nothing  (as 
rendered  this  change  possible  see  below,  S '9'')' 
Doubtless,  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  how  the 
whole  night  was  piissed,  the  intenal  between  the  second 
denial  and  the  third  is  given  in  Lk.  (22;9)  not  as  'a 
little  while'  (soMk.H7oaQd  Mt. 26 73).  but  as  ■  about 

(b)  Still  more  insistent  is  Ihe  question  as  10  whether, 
and  if  so  in  what  form,  Jesus  foretold  the  denial  of 
Peter.  From  the  outset  we  must  regard  as  later 
additions  the  words  of  Jesus,  found  only  in  Ut.  (2231/,}, 
which  foretel  1  Qol  only  the  temptation  that  is  about  lo 
come  upon  Peter,  but  also  the  ultimate  stability  of  his 
failh,  with  the  added  exhonation  ;  '  Do  thou,  when 
once  tfaou  hast  turned  again,  slablish  thy  brethren.' 

Their  principiil  Iherne  already  u  ihii  Peler  is  u  be  ibe  Grsi  Is 
beliF%-einthereHirteoIionof  JeHistxeRESL'KREimoN.NAHIU. 
Tivits,f37),  and  in  pieiiiaKe  of  tu^  a  p 

GelK^n^t?' 

(c)  On  the 


r&e^: 


1   Mk.  and   Ml.  o 


Ihe  way 


hand,  it  is  by  DO  means  improbable 
■cning  of  his  life,  in  conversing  about 
wtial  Jay  tKlure  tiini.  Jesus  sliould  haii:  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  constancy  of  his  disciples,  that  I'eter 
should  have  declared  his  own  with  emphasis,  and  thai 
the  doubt  should  thereupon  have  been  expressed  anew 
and  perhaps  In  very  drastic  form.  If  Jesus  actually  on 
this  occasion  uttered  the  prediction  .that  Peter  would  in 
an  exceedingly  short  time  deny  him.  we  still  arc  not 
compelled  to  suppose  that  lite  prediction  n-as  meant 
otherwise  than  conditionally,  to  sonic  such  eflect  as  the 
following  :  '  should  it  So  hap|ieu  that  thou  fall  into 
grievous  temptation  to  deny  nie  thou  wilt  not  have 
constancy  enough  to  resist  it.'  As  fur  the  threefold 
repetition  there  is  much  reason  lo  apprehettd  that  the 
prediction  of  Jesus  as  lo  this  was  aJlerunrds  made 
much  more  explicit  than  il  had  been,  in  view  of  what  wol 
known  or  believed  lo  have  aclually  happened. 

{d)  The  s/Lmc  holds  good  of  Ihe  specilicalion  of  lime  : 
licfore  Ihe  cixk  crows  |Mt,  2634  =  Lk. '.'i!}.) ;  and  in  an 
intensified  degree  of  thai  given  in  Mk.  (14  jo);  before 
the  cock  crows  twice.  Indeed,  the  additional  state- 
ment—found only  in  Mk.  {I46B7J)— of  the  fact  that 
llie  cock  aclually  was  heard  lo  crow  twice,  is  a  clear 
sign  of  the  secondary  chnracter  of  our  canonical  Mk.  as 
ciimpareil  with  Ml.  and  IJt.  (sec  GosPF.LS,  |  i 


WHart"^ 

labilya 


^Ik.  In  p.  63  the  addition 
ntteited  that  h  is  onilted  I 
Ihe  in.ircin ;  still,  then  b  . 

';im1  siraiatitn.ij'the  HCOT- 

previous  mention  made  of  the  fint  ume. 

(r)  I.astly.  Ihe  fad  of  the  cock's  having 
has  been  sometitnes  called  in  question  l^ 
fnci  that,  according  to  the  Mi'^hna  iJiiiH  A 
was  forbidden  to  keep  fowls  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  eipreuly  pti    '      '    ' 


I  Ibel 


rudiuilly  in 

-  I^iir^m  h  so  weakly 


ItiAed  I 


n  a.<  preienK  f<v  Ihe  lame  pur- 
'killed  a  bumin  being  (a  child) 
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CSAi^tA,  •  I ;  KC  ill  the  puHgei  (ivcn  in  Bnndt,  £t>a>v 

Caci..  its)i,  39/.X  Thus,  ihc  fuel  orthe  cock  crowing  cuinoi 
be  shown  10  be  unhisioHcaJ ;  yei  neither  cun  il  bo  thown  with 
ccTiaincy  10  be  hisrofical.     Cockcrowjng  ia\timpo^yia)  a, 


d  b^  il 


R<ini;i 


'.  I  *)■ 


of  Peter 
16.  Confeulon 


PUllppL 


intheNT<Mk,e4S-ML  . 
Acu  l^J  4>,  allhougli  the  Uraeliiq  onffiiutly  divided  the  niKhi 
inia  only  thm  watches  <Ju<l|.Tis.  cp  Lain.2ig  Kii.l4i4 
■  S.  11  >>.  ud,  in  all  prababiilly,  alio  Uc  12  a).  As  the  lecond 
Rofnut  Digbl-wBtch  which  ended  m  midnight  it  called  ^mid- 
nifht'  (Me^OHknai'),  we  mim  suppoH  thai  the  coclfCTOwinE 
ftanw1i»diihelhird  look  lu name  originally dcnoled  the  lime 

of  jewi  could  thm  "ery  euily  have  run  in  ihli  form :  '  before 
ca.;t:<:i>>wing '  (/.f.,  befbie  Ihrtc  o'ctodi  to-inairow  morning) 

directly  after  ibe  denial  a  cock  ihinild  literally  craw ;  and  with 
equal  eaK  mi^ht  the  view  have  ariien  through  a  miujndtrstand- 
ing,  that  J&u«  had  actuallv  Ibretold  this  detail,  and  that  the 
prediction  b;id  been  fullilled. 

•mongst  (he  I -' — "■  '- '  -"  "'- 


Csisarea  Philippi  (Mk.  8>7-3o  =  Mt. 
i3-»=Lk.9tG-ji).  (ajEvenWrede 
{Das  Maiiaigihamniis  in  dta  Evan- 
geliea.  190J,  pp.  iis-ia4,  137-339) 
does  not  vetilure  positively  to  pronounce  it  unhistorical 
although  he  also  says  that  one  need  not  shrink  from 
such  a  view  if  it  seem  to  be  required, 

M^ahihip  l°»cr^'l  from  the  pTople  throiigh™*  the  whole  ^f 
fail  life,  but  had  communicaled  it  lo^iadilciples,  though  williDut 
producinp  uridcrHanding  on  thcit  part-      Not  till   afler  the 

t^ oTw™!  JtiuVmsbegin.  Vrede  Ulie've^i!arihis'vfcw"of 

d^inaies  the  wbole  o\  hu  gcapel,  juhI  further,  that  Mk.  n  not 
con«cioui  of  thfl  frequency  with  which  11  i«  traversed  by  hi» 

jEiuiall  thesamedid  not  remain  a  tccrel.  It  must  be  urged, 
however,  that  the  confeMJon  of  Pf  ler  ia  little  in  harmony  with 
either  the  secrecy  observed  about  the  Messiahship  of  Jeauft  or 
the  failure  of  the  duciples  to  undtnund  it. 

[b)  Wrede  endeavotm,  therefore,  at  least  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  confession  .ts  much  as  possible  in 
Mk.'s  connection,  pointing  out  that  it  is  only  in  Ml.. 
which  was  written  later  than  Mk. ,  that  Jesus  put  a  high 
value  upon  Ihe  confession.  It  is  the  fact  thai  in  Ml. 
16  iB/.  only  the  designation  of  Peter  as  a.  rock  can  be 
Tvgarded  as  historical,  and  this,  too,  without  our  being 
able  to  be  certain  that  it  wxts  given  to  bim  just  then  {see 
i  lit;  MlNlSTRV.  S9  4,  511,  i).  Il  has  further  to  be 
observed  thai  bylhe  form  in  which  the  question  of  Jesus 

Whilst,  noconliiw  to  Mk.  (and  Lk.),  Jewu  aiks  '  Who  do  the 
people  uy  thai  I  (^f)ain?'  he  i^  represented  in  Ml.  as  having 
asked  'Who  do  Ihe  people  say  Ihal  Ihe  son  of  man  isf '  Mi. 
himitlf  allows  U.1  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  right  form  1  for  in  Ihe 

™:  'butVe.  "ho3q^'«y°Ihar70ff)amr    TnMfaraa*'™ 

Christ.' woiila  already  have  been  given  by  Jesus  in  Ihe  qiiestiori. 
Vel  this  form  of  the  question  presumnbly  is  due  not 
to  unhistoricity  on  Mi.'s  part,  but  to  intention.  Already 
in  Mi.lOaj  12to  13ti,  and  especially  in  Un  {-of  a 
truth  thou  an  the  Son  of  God  ').  all  which  passages  are 
wanting  in  Mk.  and  Lk. ,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  has 
been  proclaimed.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  appro- 
priate question  in  16  ij  is  no  longer.  Whom  do  the  people 
sar  that  1  am?  but  only.  Whom,  more  exactly,  da  the 
pciplc  say  lh.1l  he  who  is  already  known  as  the  Son  of 
M.nn  is?  Accordingly,  in  Ml.,  Ihe  answer  of  Peter 
does  nol  run  simply  as  in  Mk.  { ■  Thou  art  the  Christ.' 
tit  it  fi  Xpurrii :  similarly  in  I.k.  '  Ihe  Christ  of  God,' 
Tiv  Xpurrir  rod  SioS).  but  (here  is  added,  as  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  addition  :  'the  son  of  the  living 
God-  {i  vlit  TW  Btvv  Toi  f£»T0i).  This  last  title 
plainly  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  more  than  ■  the 
Chrisi '  (o  Xpiffrii)  or  than  '  Son  of  Man.'  and  therefore 
denotes  Jesus  not  as.  let  us  say.  in  an  ethical  sense  a 
Son  of  God  after  Ihe  manner  of  the  OT,  that  is,  as 
one  who  subordinates  his  will  to  the  will  of  God  as  a 
snn  does  in  presence  of  his  father,  but  in  a  metaphysical 
sense  as  a  being  proceeding  in  a,  supernatural  way  from 
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God,   ■  meajiing  which   is  not   necessarily  connected 
with   either    'Messiah'  Or    '^n    of  Man.'     Thus   we 
have  here  a  dogmatic  development. 

{c)  Granted,  however,   that   Mt.   in  Ihe  points  just 


and    blood   hath    not   revealed   it    unto    thee   bui    my 
Father,'  etc 
Even  should  Wrede  bt  correct  in  saying  that  Mk.  attaches  to 

applied  to  Jesus  the  same  pfedicale  OA  Peter  applies  here,  and 
Ihe  case  of  the  demoniacs,  merelyhidshimbe  ^lent,  Ihis  way  of 

hlessiahship  of  Jesus  had  to  be  ktpt  secret. 

As  a  historical  fact,  however,  apart  from  Ihe  repre- 
sentation  of  Mk..  the  occurrence  could  in  do  case  have 
elicited  such  a  judgment  on  the  pact  of  Jesus,  for 
even  in  the  representation  of  Mk.  Jesus  assuredly  does 
not  act  upon  the  plan  of  concealing  his  Mcssiahship ; 
he  studiously  seeks  to  elicit  an  expression  of  it  from  Ihe 
disciples,  it  is  presupposed  in  diis  that  the}'  have  nol 
as  yet  recognised  him  as  Messiah.  It  is  thus  a  moment 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  when  the  words 
'  Thou  art  the  Messiah '  are  for  Ihe  firet  time  spoken  by 

{d)  The  Injunction  to  tell  no  man  is  also,  even  without 
the  theory  of  Mk.  spoken  of  above,  very  readily  i  nielli  gible 
in  the  mouth  of  Ihe  historical  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  he 
cannot  have  been  without  apprehensions  lest  Ihe  people 
should  misunderstand  his  Mcssiahship,  and  perhaps  set 
their  hopes  on  him  as  one  who  was  lo  free  them  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  scene  retains  its 
importance  as  marking  a  luniing-point  in  Ihe  conscious- 
ness of  the  disciples,  and  can  therefore  quite  approjiri- 
alely  be  spoken  of  as  a  divine  revelation  accoided  to 
Peter.  In  view  of  Ihe  importance  it  thus  possessed,  it  is 
also  easy  lo  believe  Ihal  it  should  have  engraved  itself 
upon  the  memory  of  ihe  disciples  and  taken  a  secure 
place  in  tradition — unless  one  were  to  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction.  Against  this,  however,  as  Wrede  also  has 
perceived,  there  are  various  considernlions,  amongst 
them  this,  that  it  is  assigned  10  a  definite  locality  in  the 
journey  to  Ca^sarea  Philippi.  which  seems  to  point  to 
definite  recollection.  On  the  point  that  Mt,  1 1 37  gives 
no  ground  for  doubting  tlie  actuality  of  Peter's  con- 
fession, see  JOHN.  Son  OF  Zeueuee,  8  35  *. 

Immediately  on  I'eter's  confession  follows  in  all  Ihe 

synoptisis  the  first  prediction  by  Jesus  of  his  p.i55ion, 

dialh,  and  icsurreclior  {Mk.Sji/.  = 

Mt.1631  ^l.k.93:)i     and    In    Mk. 

»H»ii.         (Sj^^.innd  Ml.  (ldaa/.)itis  added 

that  Peter  had  reproied  his  master,  but  «as  in  lurn 

rebuked  and  addressed  as  Satan,      Here  i( 


IT.  DMlsMtlon  X 


arked  II 


if  Jes 


r^.irdiiig  his  rt 
tions  of  his  passion  and  deiMh  are  opeu  to  grave  doubt, 
and  least  pioltihle  of  all  is  il  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  Peter  had  uttered  his  confession  for  the 
first  time — n  moment  which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  joyful  in  all  his  life^csus  should  have  espre^scd 
himself  ns  he  did  (see  Gospels,  g  14^1,/).  This  is 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  Jesus  on  no  otcasion  in 
the  later  period  of  his  public  life  ever  had  or  expressed 
the  thought  Ihal  suffering  and  death  might  be  in  store 
for  him.  On  some  such  occasion  may  very  well  have 
happened  the  scene  between  Peter  and  his  master 
which  now  stands  imnieduitely  afier  Ihe  great  confession. 
The  expression  'Satan'  by  its  very  strenglh  is  its  own 
guarantee  thai  none  of  the  later  narrotors  could  have 
invented  it ;  in  fact,  the  entire  scene  is  wanting  in  Ihe 
evangelist  lo  whom  tendency-criticism  would  have  found 
least  difhcully  in  assigning  it  (see  above,  g  5  ^,  1:). 
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III.  According  to  i 


SIMON  PETEE 


I  Fourth  Gospel. 


if  the  Founh  Gospel 
regarding  Peier,  we  shall  find  thai  some  of 
them  rest  upon  those  of  Ihe  synoplists  and 
'  a  Johonnine colouring; 


(o)  The  nearest  approach  to  the  synoptic  account 
(MIt.  1496'3t  and,!  I  is  made  by  (he  Johanaine  in  describ- 
ing [he  prediciion  of  Peter's  denial  (J n.  13  jj-jB);  yeleven 
here  we  already  see  clearly  the  Johnnnine  coJouring. 

Ii  is  not  u  in  Mk.  nnd  Hi.  tbe  s(|j»ning  nfcrencs  lo  Ihc 
drcadsd  Kalicring  «f  ihc  diidpls  that  eives  Peicr  Ihc  occasion 
lot  maicing  his  promise  never  lo  leave  Jysui ;  it  is  a  KpedlicpJIy 
Johanninv  thought  which  in  a  quite  simitar  manner  has  already 

•a  often  find  in  Ihe  Founh  Gospel,  lendi  itself  lo  miiunder- 

anda  hidden  tpiriluarienK;  'Whither  1  go,  ye cannol  rarK? 
Peier.  like  all  the  inieiloculon  of  ^hu>  in  the  Fouilh  Gospel, 
lakes  it  in  Ihe  ■nriace-nKanini! :  'Locd,  whither  gott  IhouT 
.  .  ,  Lord,  why  cannot  t  Afllotf  thee  even  now?'  As  TFgards 
Ihe  lime  al  which  this  was  said.  In.  agrees  with  Lk.  against 
Mk.  and  M>.  (Ke  above,  |  ij 4). 

{i)  Id  tbe  account  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  a  legendary 
development  is  apparent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  so  far 
as  here  (IS  lo)  Ihe  name  of  Malchus  tbe  servant  of  Ihe 
high  priesl  is  given;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  synoptists. 
Equally  legendary  perhaps,  but  perhnps  also  deliberately 
followed,  is  Ihe  other  development  according  to  which 
Peter  is  named  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  follower  who 
wielded  the  sword  whilst  the  synoplists  merely  say :  '  A 
certaJQ  oik  of  Ihem  thai  stood  by'  (Mk.  14*7),  or  words 

To  this,  moreover,  il  hat  (o  be  added  thai  it  is  only  in  Ihe 

S^°m™nl  whUl^J^Tii'^ing  ^«d  ^'Mi"and'Mi.)oI 

Judas.  In  jl^,  on  ch^  oiher'u^"  d^TeniUe"  cohon"ol^s^(or 
looo)  men  ha«  fallen  lo  Ihe  ground  ;  Jesus  volaniaril^  surrenders 
himwlf  and  all  that  he  askdofhiscapion  is  thai  hb  disciples  may 
be  allowed  lo  escape  unharmed  (lS4-9>i    Lastly,  Ihe  word  witli 

'-  '"  '- '-  -01  repotied  a<  all :  Lk.  (Mji)  has  it  quite  briefly : 
nafat.'  Thus  what  lien  al  ihe  basis  of  Jb.  i>  Mi. 
SI^S^'Mt  but  in  Jo- 18 1 1  Ihis  is  conpreswd  into  the  quotion  t 
'  The  cup  wMeh  lb*  Father  huh  given  me.  shall!  not  drink  it  t ' 
Hy  ihia  question  b  aei  aside  from  ihe  ouaa  by  Ihe  Johani ' 
Chr^-  -  ■■- ■■-  -•-'-•■  ■'■-  ■ '  -^ — ■ 


I ;  but  in  Jo- 18 1 1  inis  is  conpreswi 

up  wMeh  lb*  Father  huh  given  me.  i 

■  thought  which  ihe  Jesus  <^  ihe 
_.,_.._.jes  for  a  lime-ihTiI  involved  in  Ihe  p. 

"%e  wktn'M'a  q^sll'n  ;  ^Wha"  shall''! ' 


Jn- 


urT'fcpJoH 


T  (Shall 


I  one  side  Ihe  slatement  of  Lk.  (22j.) 
I  Jesus  healed  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest.  Perhaps  the  miracle  seemed  lo  him  purposeless 
in  suL-h  a  situation,  or  hardly  worthy  of  the  dignily  of 
Ihe  l.ogos. 

(c)  That  Ihe  parallel  lo  the  confession  of  Peter  (Mk, 
817-30  and  lis)  is  to  be  found  in  Jn.  666-71  is  almost 
universally  conceded.  It  Is  indeed  the  only  scene  in 
which,  as  in  Ihe  synoptists,  in  answer  to  a  question 
expressly  addressed  lo  all  Ihe  twelve  disciples.  Peter  as 
iheir  spokesman  makes  a  confesMon  to  Jesus  ;  moreover, 
it  follows  soon  after  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  Ihe 
multitude  (in  Mk.  and  Mt.  after  the  second  miracle). 
This  makes  Ihe  variaiioni  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  place  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Czsarea  I'hLlippi 
but  (according  to  fl  50)  at  Capernaum.    Paterdoe^  not  designate 

done  hy  Andrew  (1 41),  and  Indeed  sdll  higher  predicates  have 
been  already  emuoyed  by  ihe  Baptist  (1  i^H-uXby  Xathanael 
Qn).  "nd  hy  jSu,  himself  (S  ij  i<  *  »,  eie^  »he  conieni,  of 
Peter's  confession  have  thus  kal,  slill  more  complelely  than  in 
Ml.  (ue  I  i6i).  that  chancier  <rf  novetly  which  givn  it  hi  hb- 

tuical  importance.     The  eapreisi—  •^'  ^'^" '  "-" 

tt  iiMt  toS  Ohv)  I ' 

Pouiib  Uufpel.  but ... 

words  nor  by  virlne  of  Ihe  af 
Lk.  *H,  by  ifae  demoniac  in 
'Ihe  holy  one,'  i  ayiat,  Rei 
one  of  ihe  Lord/  'K*pm¥  f^  1 


_ ^"mS.13i>. 

!  synagogue  of  Capernaum  (cp 
7  iJn.Jao;  'Aaron,'the  holy 
>r  opfn,  Ps,  lOe  If.  'the  holy 


K  of  in  the  Fouiih  Gospel, 
tare  entirely  In  the  Johannint 
llfe-(cpS3,.36S6j  13,97^);  ' 


heliev..      ...  .        .      - 

ibe  absence  of  any  word  of  recognition  on  the  pari  of  JesL 

as  we  find  in  at  leaii  Mt.  1^17. 

{J)  According  to  Jn,  I44.  Beths.iida  istheclly  of  Peter 
(and  Andrew) :  according  10  Mk.  lit  9i|  =  Lk.  431  38.  at 
also  according  lo  Ml.  S5  14,  il  is  Capeniauni. 

In  explanalion  of  the  discrepancy  n  Is  su^e^ed  thai  Peter 
(and  Andrew)  originally  belonged  to  Hcthsaida ;  or  recourse  is 
even  had  10  ihe  wholly  Inadmiasjbleeaegesis  that  according  to  the 
change  of  prepositions  in  Jn.  1 44  Philip  was  In  virtue  of  his  then 
domicile  'or'beihiaida(a»Bi*ru&)bu[  bybinh  he  was  'oul 
rily  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (nr  t^  inAflHi 


,.Jo.l«).     Finally,. 


the  naming  of  Bethsaida  bad  claim  or  ooly  malcQ  claim  lo  his- 

lorical  accuracy.    Cd  Philij,  col.  3700,  n.  3. 

In  the  account  of  the  denial  of  Peter  (Jn.  18is-=7)— 
(n)  The  most  important  differences  as  compared  with 

IhesynoptislsfMk.  ll;4  6e-73and  ':s)  are  that  Peier  gains 
19  DaniaL    ^"^"^   "^  ^    palace  of  Ihe  high  priest 

disciple,'  and  that  his  repentance  is  not  recorded. 
Upon  both  these  points  see  %  33.  begin.  Legendary 
development  is  seen  in  the  touch  that  he  who  gives 
occasion  for  Peter  s  third  denial  is  said  10  have  been  one 
of  the  servants  of  Ihe  high  priest,  being  a  kinsman  of 
him  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off.  Furthermore,  the  series 
of  Ibe  three  denials  of  Peter  is  broken,  nol,  however,  as 
in  Lk.  (22  S9)  between  Ihe  second  and  the  third,  and  not 
by  the  simple  statement  that  an  interval  of  about  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  but  between  Ihe  first  and  Ihe  second, 
and  Ibis  by  the  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  the 
palace  of  Annas  and  of  Jesus'i  being  led  away  lo  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas. 

(*)  Spina  (Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  d,  UrchristenthMmi, 
li;3-i6S,  1893)  conjectures  Ihe  original  oriler  of  Ihe 
verses  10  have  been  ;   af.  ig-14  14-18  ^%b■^^. 

pala«  of  Annas ;  here  Ciiaphaa  (not  Aniuis)  ini'esligUHl  the 
case,  then  Annas  sent  him  to  Caiaphas ;  thereupon  arrived  first 

Caia^ias  (not  Annas)  and  Peter  denied  his  masler  three  limes 

ip-aj  16-18  fls^-a?.  Thus  hero  also  ihe  case  is  heard  before 
Peter  comes^inlo  Ihelnun  ofciiaF^as  nol  o°r  An^i'hcK  al« 


■.yaCnowSi, 
rhicb  coincides  with  the  cl««  of  v. 
intiance  of  ibe  '  other  disciple '  into  th 
101  immediately  precede,  but  happens 


(i'j  Notwithstanding  Ibis  very  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment iveilher  of  these  two  rearrangements  of  the  verses 
can  be  regarded  as  Ihe  original.  If  it  was.  as  Spitta 
thinks,  Caiaphas  who  dealt  with  the  case  of  Jesus  in 
the  bouse  of  .^nnas,  Ihe  expression  in  v.  34  thai  ii  was 
Annas  who  sent  Jesus  lo  Caiaphas  is  as  awkward  as  il 
could  possibly  be.  Syr.  sin.  has  in  point  of  fact  avoided 
this  awkwardness  by  reporting  no  hearing  at  Ibe  house 
of  Annas  at  alL  In  this  way,  however,  ihe  addition  in 
Syr.  sin.  of  ■  the  chief  priesl '  (rir  d/i;(icp^a)  lo  Caiaphas 
(Koiifi^v)  in  v.  14  becomes  all  the  more  impossible  if 
this  verse  follows  immediately  upon  v.  13  in  which 
Caiaphas  is  named  .IS  high  priesl  of  th.tt  year.  Before 
all  others,  however.  Ihis  question  will  obtrude  itself: 
In  what  way,  if  It  be  not  the  original,  could  Ihe  present 


8)  by  mi 


answer  is  thai  Ihe  copyist's  eye  wandered  fror 


-achtd 


ediaielyafietr-..].    When  he  had  ■ 

^...^middfeofPetcr'sthreefoUl  denial,  be 

aware  that  he  had  passed  ov«r  the  entire  hearing  of  Jesus,  along 
with  his  removal  10  IhepalaeeafCaiapbas(i9-34),  and  forthwith 
initoduced  ihese  verses  inin  his  leat  Immediately  after  i>,  iB. 
Only  after  he  had  done  ihii  did  he  procetd  10  finish  Ihe  account 
of  Peter's  denial  (a;  h-^i) ;  but  wlih  a  view  to  this.  In  order  to 
resume  the  thread  ihai  bad  been  dropped,  he  bad  Gist,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  to  rep«I  the  close  of  p.  iB.  and 

el^nK^we  un"ca^^ 


fron 


=  I ; 


Dck  thus  a  CD 
imples  how  il 


Jgle 
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tUMO 

hVTI 

-alionh 

xfn 

ninu 

,ifil 

in  mil 

^ 

.'t 

t 

o»«J  him 

lm.1 

I  has  to  be  added,  hotvever,  thai  in  his  case  it  is 
possible  to  perceive  a  reason  for  the  chnng«s '  found  in 
bis  text :  he  uished  to  make  Peter's  denial  a  unity  and 
la  gel  rid  of  the  repetition  which  he  deemed  irksome — 
of  I-.  iB  end  in  f.  ija.  For  the  converse  procedure,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  our  present  ten  out 
of  thai  of  Syr.  sin.  or  that  conjectured  by  Spilta,  no 
reason  can  be  imagined  -.  and  thus  Spilta  had  no 
choice  but  to  have  recourse  to  his  untenable  hypothesis 
of  a  copyist  who  yet  was  no  copyist  nor  yet  a  redactor 

(^1  Although  Syr.  sin.  and  Spilta  have  thought  the 
present  order  of  the  lest  capable  of  improvement  it 
nevertheless  remains  intelligible  enough  even  without 
Dansposiiion.      The  new  element  in  Jo.  which  neither 

ihat  Jesus  before  being  delivered  over  to  Pible  was 
taken  to  two  separate  places,  to  the  house  of  Annas 
and  to  that  of  Caiaphas. 

According  lo  Mk.  and  Mt.  h«  Is  brourhl  oi 
nHU'(Mk.lt         ■■    ■"  ■     ■ 

bom  lh«i  uk ,._ _      

Ut..  however,  record  two  sittings  of  the  syncdriun 

"'     "    -  >    ■      "licnighl.  Ihtiecoadin  themomlng-    Lk 


.  „..d  Mt.  h*  I „,.. _., 

Ml.  HcT  adds  ibc  name  of  Caiaphu)  ai 
o  PiLuc  (Mk.16i-Ml.37i/).     Mk.  ar 


-js; 


r'themEhionlym. 


d  and  ba^^ 

_.  _  _., _ _ a  pouibility  that  Ll^, 

Ike  Mk.  and  Mt..  thinks  of  the  nK>rningmcct'ng.aftb(syMdiiuni 

«u  brDu(hl  from  the  first.  Tbe  words  CUi- £!  kX  '  they  led  him 
■way  into  their  covncir  (^■4¥^')v  avT^^  <^*  ^  ^vp^(«- «vrHvX 
in  that  caic  mean  only  that  they  led  him  away  (out  of  the  ooun- 
yard)  into  ihc  chamber  of  tbv  Rame  palace  in  which  the  synediium 
maanwhilt  bad  auembled.  This  ■□terprelalLon  a  favoured  by 
■  their '  (airu).  V<l  it  i>  also  pouible  Ihal  Lk.  ibinks  of  the 
lynedrium  as  assembling  in  another  house — most  eauly  in  the 
Wkce  of  their  solemn  meetings     The  *  led  away '  (avqyayo*')  in 

Ihe  word  actually  is  so  used  m  Ml.STs,  and  still  earlier  in'^Bs; 


1  V.  16/  The  . 
^)  umply,  then  aAerwards  *  the  nuid 
I  It  e-ptt^y.  Thii  b  a  noticeable  < 
.  (iplanalion  only  in  this,  that  when 
econd  time,  it  14  uid  that  she  charged 

te  by  a  maid  (watZif*n.  Mk.  I4«6  and 
of  ibii  Jn.  tubuquenlly  added  this 
i'  (fi  9vpBfi6tX  Syr.  sin.,  howeve- 
4'  in  CIS  and  makes 'the  maid,  the  | 


to  Syr.  1 


> :  (Ml.  It 


v»<h« 


■     •    ■"  ■  ■  i  not  fifty  year,  old  and  »aM  ^A'aiam 

where  »  in  D  the  last  clau»,  'because 

bouse  of  David.'  Syr.  sin.  also  knows  how  (o  make  imponani 
changes  in  the  tekt  t^  sbnple  addition.  Examples  are :  Jn.  O43 
Tit  is  the  spirit  that  quickenttb  i/utajr:  iulfi  lajn'heix^y 
profileth  nothing),  or  13  j  (now  Mai^  look  an  alabaster  bni  of  a 
pound  of  ointment  of  pure  good  spikenard,  of  eteal  Drice.  and 
ftftid  it  «•  llu  iraJn/Za*-  ^il'  III  ■ 


for 


..  .._  ,  __Lk.W37  (addition:  and  Ikrj  tliKiil  ala 

kUli£adacnmniftlanu\  Of  additioni  arbitrarily  made 
or  smoQlhing  we  nay  give  sueb  instances  as 
-'—  * ' shall  be  given  unto  Ihem,'  or 


o  sign /*»«  ..     .  .  _ 

(J^.^^  U  close),  'hccaitit  Cod  U  a  UriHf  i;....     . 

codd.  of  llala,  etc.  have  umply:  fula  dtui  ifiirilui  rsl], 
(11  J9>.  'Manbasaiduniohim.Lord.iwIyafr/Ao'/i'i'iBf  a" 
ai  ilnntt    Behold,  he  uinketh' ;  ot  (II 41).  'then  Ihtsi  •. 

•iMdmload  him  and  aiamrtd  saying  I'ln  10  him:'  Rahh 
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^'Y'TYn'^y^')"-  "as  fully  entitled  50 
I    it  and  accoi-dingly  to  1 
Jesus  front  one  house  to  anoiher. 

Only  what  be  thinks  of  ai  being  the  Kcond  bouse  to  which  Jesus 
was  brought  is  not  the  meeting-place  of  the  synedrium ;  and  un 
his  premises  lie  b  right ;  for  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Lk. 
(if  Ibis  be  his  meaning  the  place  was  being  used^  vit.  u>  the 

Um^^'tn.  acsonting  to  Jn.  lesuswas  bJjng'innsrllrred'b^Dre 

hili(lchan;r, C/ W J iM°t4^  ETii.  l^ps'ihe^tesofw^rch 

house  to  which  Jesui  couW  appropriately  be  bro'ogbl,  only  the 
pabict  of  the  high  piiesl.  The  house,  bDWevei.  lo  which  Jesut 
IS  in  the  hist  instance  brought  is  al»  called  (Mk.  U  53  and  :I0 

j    i>ssittanceofJn,th!rsiaIenieniin?k?S^Aci's4'^' ^cording  to 

as  high  priest)  in  the  fact  that  he  calls  Oiiaphas  '  high  priest  of 
.    ifaatyear'(11t9si  1S13).     In  fact  it  has  even  b«n  held  that 

bcroTC  Caiaphas,  as  the  real  high  priest  in  Jesus'  time,  and  thus 
:    that  he  thinks  with  Jn.,  that  Jesus  was  brought  from  Gethsemang 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  any  case  Jn.  seeks  lo  remove 
the  discrepancies  of  the  synoptists.  He  follows  Lk, , 
as  he  understands  him,  in  so  far  as  be  represents  Jesus 
as  having  been  brought  from  one  house  lo  another ;  bul 
Mk.  and  Ml.  in  so  far  as  he  represents  some  hearing  of 
Ihe  case  to  have  taken  place  during  the  night,  only  with- 
out the  nocturnal  meeting  of  the  svnedriuni  afhrmed  in 
Mk.  14s3  =  Mt.26s7.  and  then  before  the  high  priest 
alone — by  whom  Jn.  understands  Annas.     In  all  prob- 


(/)  These  points  once  cleared  up.  ive  are  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  story  of  Peter's  denial  in  Jn.  In  making 
the  denial  begin  directly  after  Jesus  has  been  brought  in 
after  his  airesl,  Jn.  is  simply  following  Lk. ,  who  in  fact 
knows  of  no  hearing  of  the  case  at  all  by  night :  in 
representing  the  denial  as  having  been  interrupted  he 
also  is  following  Lk.  in  so  far  as  In  this  gospel  (Lk. 
22  s9)  the  series  of  the  denials  is  broken  by  an  inter>'al  of 

is  caused  by  the  accounl  of  the  first  bearing  which  Jn, , 
departing  from  Lk. ,  takes  from  Mk.  and  Mt.  Thus  it 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as 

standing  at  the  lire  and  warming  himself  is  repealed 
from  18tB  in  ISaja  when  the  story  of  Ihe  denial  is 
resumed.  In  precisely  the  same  way  Mk.  146?  repeats 
from  f,  54  thai  Peter  was  wanning  himself,  and  Mt. 
26(9  f'OKi  '"'i^  Ihat  he  was  sitting  in  Ihe  courtyard. 
That  Peter's  arrival  in  the  courtyard  and  his  denial 
should  at  all  costs  be  narrated  without  inicmipiion 
cannot  in  reason  be  demanded  :  it  is  not  so  related  even 
in  Mk.  and  Ml.  and  if  jn.  allows  the  interruption  to 
come  in  at  a  later  point  than  they  do,  this  is  mainly 
due,  as  has  been  shown,  lo  the  fact  .that  he  is  here  at 
tirsl  following  Lk. 

The  call  of  Peter  is  described  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
30  CalL  ' '  ""*"'  '"  ■  ""'""^''  f'"i'*ly  different  from 
^^  that  which  we  find  in  Ihe  synoptisu  (see 
above,  J  13). 

|a)  It  occurs,  not  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  bul  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist,  who  has  not  yet  been  cast 
into  prison  (as  he  has  in  Mk.  1  m  Mt.  4 11  Lk.  Sr;/ ).  bul 
himself  points  his  disciples  lo  Jesus  ;  those  whom  Jesus 
wins  10  his  side  do  not  appear  as  fishermen,  but — at 
least  the  first  two  (1  3S-40)  and  probably  Peter  also — ns 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  Peter  is  not  called  lirst.  bul 
only  after  bis  brother  Andrew  and  an  unnamed  person 
by  whom  is  almost  universally  understood  the  beloved 
disciple  ;  of  those  who  are  represented  in  the  synoplists 
as  then  h.iving  been  called,  John  (even  if  it  be  he  thai 
is  intended  by  the  companion  of  Andrew)  remains  un- 
named, and  his  brother  J.imes  is  left  entirely  unnoticed. 
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(i)  It  would  be  perfectly  useless  lo  iry  lo  idemify  ihe 

lo  the  assertion  that  Jn.  is  describing  an  earlier 
occurrence  than  that  tecoi-dcd  in  the  synoplists.  Thai 
in  }a.  is  spoken  of  as  the  'call  to  friendship.' 
that  in  the  synoplists  as  the  '  citll  to  disciple- 
ship.'  Any  such  distinction,  however,  is  quite 
arbiirary.  The  'follow  nie"  (di[o\otiS«  /««)  vrhieh 
Jesus  adtlresses  in  Jn.  Uj  to  Philip,  holds  good  sub- 
slanlialljr,  it  does  not  need  to  bo  said,  also  for  those 
called  before  Philip,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  are  to 
regard  Itiem  as  entering  into  less  intimate  relations  with 
Jesus  than  he.  The  same  verb,  however  {ito\av0ttr), 
standi  inMk.  1  iS  \H.ix,n  Uc  S  ii,  where  it  is  the  'call 
todiscipleship'  that  is  described.  And  even  apart  from 
(his  it  would  be  quite  conlraiy  lo  history  that  Jn.  should 
allow  il  to  appear  as  if  those  disciples  who  had  been 
called  only  to  friendship  remained  bencefornard  con- 
tinually in  the  company  of  Jesus  (as  in  point  of  fact  he 
does  in  2]  19  1731  3n  4iaiT3i-jB,  etc.),  if  the  actual 
truth  had  been  thai  Ihey  had  again  puiled  from  Jesus 
aad  thereafter  received  from  him  the  new  call  of  which 
(he  synoplists  speak.  Similarly  il  would  be  quite  eon- 
itary  to  history  on  the  part  of  the  synoplists  to  represent 
the  calling  of  the  four  disciples  as  made  at  first  sight 
without  previous  acquaintance  on  their  pari  with  the 
master,  if  the  truth  really  were  that  three  of  ihem  had 
already  been  called  to  friendship  by  Jesus, 

Thii  anhi^torical  distinction  between  the  'call  lo  friendsbip' 
and  ibe  'call  udiscipleihip'  it  carried  to  the  futhett  uirem* 
when  lh«  '  call  to  apu<1)e<hip '  it  added  u  a  third  stage  which  is 
seen  foi  tile  lirxt  lime  inMk.  S  14-19  and  !|tin  che  cbousineollhe 
iwelvb    II  we  Had  Jesus  ainady  saying  lo  P<t<r  and  Andnw 


i«  Lk.  &  I 


apo?irleshipf    The  choosiueof  the  twelve  is  na 
BS  if  Ihe  lour  dudplB  who  had  already  been 


.  a  second  time,  and  that  t* 
St  that  Iht  other  eight 
Ell  chosen  already  Ixinf 


prncis 


:S:f,-."; 


r  choice  betni 


ofoien 

■{HBiilarly 

...call  10 

but  only  m 

osen, 1 

e  four  who 

lisl^ 

one 

liand  and 

y  exclu 

isive,  it  is 

n    ihe 

m.       The 

Jn.  ( 

vidence  that  Ihe 
vewiloess:    but 
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(f)  A  further  object  Jn.  has  in  view  is  the  relegation 
of  J'eter  lo  a  subordinate  phice.  Elsewhere  (see  i  aaj 
this  happens  only  so  far  as  the  beloved  disciple  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  here  we  sec  ii  also  in  opcraiion  with 
reference  10  Andrew  who  elsewhere  comes  fonvard  but 
little  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

The  cauie  of  this  feature  lies  perbapi  in  aympafby  whh  the 
■lory  oF  Iht  walk  to  Emnaus,  wilkrecard  10  which  Hwy  Tfaoma 
((.Vkiii  J.  Jtk.-Evaxg.,  (06-408  iiSeshnipposei  thai  <i  sei>ed 
)«.  u  model.  T.VU  disciples  come  to  kno^Jesus  as  Messiab ; 
the  one  is atlcrwjrds meniioned  hj' name, Ihe oiber not ; onibeir 
return  10  Jemsaiein  il  Is  found  that  J»ii}  lias  Ap|Kared  also 
to  Peter.    Thus  Ihe  kasl-aaiMd  takes  llie  third  place, 

I/)  The  tenth  hour  also(Jn.  1 39)  Tbomn  thinks  to  be 
derived  from  Lk.  |24i«) ;  '  it  is  towards  evening.' 

Such  combinatiofu,  however,  are  from  Ihe  nature  of  the  case 

<l..yinJewisbfj--hijn''aiti4)andlhu.meanshereri'.Ml"oibiTS 
consider,  in  view  of  i  In.lis  ('it  is  the  last  hour>  thai  the 
aiLchor  inleads  to  divide  the  whole  developidenl  or  the  world 
inio  twelve  pcriuda,  which  he  aUegorically  calls  hours,  and  that 

nearinp  Its  end  wbrn  ivm  ippeared,  whence  the  ptCMing 
necessity  for  accepting  Chrisiianily.  Or  h  >■  pointed  out  thai 
according  to  Khilo  (I  3471^-SJ«i  tij-isj,  ed.  Mangey)  ten  is 
the  number  of  [lerfeciion,  with  wbich  acconUngly  Chrisuanuy 
as  the  age  of  perfection  be-ins- 
Such  a.  way  of  iuicrpreliog  the  ■  hour,'  howe^■er,  does 
not  harmonise  very  well  with  che  speciricalion  of 
individual  days  in  1 39  3j  43  2  i.  In  this  speciticaiton  one 
may  have  much  greater  confidence  in  discerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  n.irr3tive  from  one  step  in  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  to  another.  In  any  case  neither  il  nor  the  speci- 
fication of  Ihe  tenth  hour,  even  tf  no  quite  s-itiifactory 
explanation  of  the  latter  lias  jfl  been  found,  can  be 
urged  as  evidence  thai  Ihe  authc«'  »-as  an  eyewitness  of 
what  be  describes. 

As  wilh  Ihe  call  of  Ihe  disciples,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  (botwashing.  the  Kourili  Kvaiigclisl  has  not  supi.le- 
sj'noptic  narraiive  but  lias  sup- 


31.  Foot- 

washlng. 


planie. 
(fl)  Jn.-, 


0  the 


of 


mighl  seem  here  to  be  concli 
Johannine  account  proceeds  froi 
Ihis  becomes  plainly  impossiMe  when  il  is  considered 
how  here  ihe  Baptist  and  Ihe  first  disciples  are  repre- 
sented .15  possessing  a  knowledge  rcg.irding  the  Messiah- 
ship,  and  indeed  also  r^^rdiiig  witac  goes  far  beyond 
this,  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  such  as  in  actual  fact 
ibey  cannot  have  possessed  at  least  at  so  early  a  period, 
unless  imleed  we  are  prepareil  to  reject  ns  eompleidy 
Unhistorical  the  whole  picture  of  the  synoplists  and 
especially  Ihe  novelty  of  Peter's  confession  at  Cn.-3area 
Philippi.  The  supernatural  knowledge  also  rejjarding 
Peter  and  Xalhan.iel  (Jn.  I414;/.)  which  is  atiribuled 
10    Jesus    is    quite    inconaislent     wilh     the    synoptic 

(if)  The  imhislorical  character  of  the  Johannine 
account  has  therefore  10  be  conceded  even  although  we 
lind  ourselves  unalile  to  explain  in  detail  in  every  case 

from  the  synoplists.  So  much  is  clear — Ihal  he  lakes 
no  trouble  whatever  to  bring  himself  into  line  wilh  them, 
bul  seeks  to  give  a  representation  that  is  based  purely 
on  ideal  considerations.  Just  as  Jesus  is  aJready  in  the 
proliigue  introduced  as  the  Ixigos  of  God.  and  just  as 
the  ll:ipiist  straightway  proclaims  his  Godhead,  so  also 
must  the  disciples  be  brought  10  him  from  Ihe  beginning 
through  their  leco^ilion  of  this  truth,  and  arrive  nl  this 
recognition  through  Ihe  agency  of  the  Raplist.  whereby 
ihe  latler  brings  10  its  most  effective  futtilmeni  his 
function  as  forerunner  of  Jesus.  '  He  must  increase, 
but  1  must  decrease'  (3}o) ;  this  is  the  motio  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  call ;  in  this  also  lies  the  reason 
why  the  hrst  disciples  of  Jesui  must  previously  have 
ijeen  discijiles  of  John. 
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of  the  supper  would  olherwt. 
able.    Equally  inexplicable,  however,  would  be  the  silence 
of  the  s}Tiopiisis  about  the  fooiwashing  had  Ihis  event 
actually  hap|)encd.       Even    Lk.,   to   whom   appeal    is 
m^iile.  in  i'lu-n  records  only  ihe  Ihouglit  which  under- 
lies the  foolnashing.  not  Ihe  fact.      One  may  as  well 
I   deny  the  historicity  of  the  synoptisls  altogether  if  one  is 
determined  to  maintain  that  Ibey  had  hiiard  nothing  of 
so  imponani  an  action  of  Jesus  which  must  have  im- 
I    pressed  itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  recollection  of  those 
I    who  witne»ed  it.       On  Ihe  other  hand  ihe  rise  of  ilie 
narrative  of  the  fooiw.-ishing  out  of  the  passage  just 
.    ciled  from  Lk.  (22n-»j)  is  very  readily  inlelligihlc,  and 
j   thai  loo  even  wiihoul  our  supposing  any  deliberate 
'    ficiion  on  ihe  part  of  the  evangelist  (see  John,  sun  of 
j    Zebeoeb.    %    35   [/]|.       The  transaction  taken  as  a 
whole  is  the  highest  acliviiy  of  ministering  loi'e  (13t.  ij 

I  level  wilh  a  lo™-fcnsl  (i-jirri ;  Jude  13)  and  thus  is  a 
:  subslilute  for  the  sacramental  supper  which  Jn. ,  by 
■  reason  of  the  data  on  which  he  was  working,  could  not 
I  report  as  having  been  held  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
.  lifetime  of  Jesus  (see  John,  son  of  Xcbedek.  g  aj). 
(*1  The  person  of  Peter  comes  into  considi^itlion  in 
connection  with  a  subordinate  point  only.  He  hesitates. 
I  out  of  reierence,  nlKMlt  suffering  his  feet  10  be  washed 
'  by  Jesui,  bul  is  met  with  the  answer  :  ■  if  I  w.ish  ihee 
'  not  ihou  hast  no  part  with  me'  (1381.  'Whereupon 
I    Pcler  would  have  hnnds  and  head  w.isbed  a'        ' 


■  he  tha 

(13io|.     From 


h  his 


and  j'e  are  clean,* 
that  Ihe  foolw-.ishing  is 
ifeslalion  of  love  merely,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  in  some  sort  a  means  of  grace  ; 
from  V.  TO  it  follows  that  this  means  of  grace  has  been 
prcceiled  by  another  of  a  completer  characler — by  which, 
especially  in  view  of  the  expression  '  he  that  is  bathed ' 
(o  \t\oviiirm].  one  can  only  understand  baptism.     The 
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meaning  would  then  be  :  He  that  is  baplised  needs  only 
a  puliaj  renewal  of  the  effect  of  baptism. 

ihc  ucii^nljowl  oF  Jeaui.  For  neilher  docs  its  action  Kl  <n 
only  after  haptiam  ngr  dou  it  ulnii  of  bcb^  conceived  of  as 

CiKpcl  it  play*  no  luciher  put  (lee  John,  sun  of  Zeheoee,  I 
£3  it  be^in.X  But  alko  the  thuuRat  of  a  second  repenbutce 
Eblloainj!  upon  thai  Haled  in  baptbm,  as  WELtited  in  Mernuu 
((-u.  iu  i4.  -VamJ.  4  3),  is  quite  lemotb  llle  foi|lvei1e»  of  »n> 
that  conitaniljr  needs  renewal  after  baptum  is  better  seen  in  the 
ucranent  of  iba  Hippetk  in  accordance  with  Ml.  2698 :  *unio 
leniiuion  of  ma.'  Wiih  this  it  asreei  thai  ihe  eucharist  i> 
repealed,  bafnism  noi,  and  that  Ihe  footwashing  as  representing 
the  afofe  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute  fot  the  michanst. 

(i-)  There  is  nevertheless  the  objection  thai  forgiveness 
of  sins  does  not  figure  in  llie  Johannlne  conception  of 
the  eucharlst  (tt36-«j)  and  just  OS  lillle  in  the  express 
inierpreialion  of  the  fooiwishing.  which  according  to 
138  is  r^arded  rather  as  a  means  of  communion  with 
Jesus.  This  is  Ihe  efl«l  of  Ihe  eucharisl  in  like  manner 
according  to  Jn.,  and  thus  we  are  led  by  this  considera' 
lion  also  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  fooiwashing  Ihe 
euchaiisi  is  inletided,  Itcaniioi  be  denied,  however,  that 
here  the  figure  of  cleansing  which  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  washing  has  disappeared,  and  the  picture  thus  loses 

id)  It  become*  all  the  more  necessary  therefore  (o 
note  that  in  Jn,  163  we  have  in  all  probability  an 
authentic  inlerpretalion  of  Ihe  footwashing.  As  in  13 10 
so  also  here  we  read:  'ye  are  clean,'  only  not  'by 
baplism,'  or  '  by  the  supper.'  bui,  '  because  of  Ihe  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unio  yoiL' 

Thii  declajaiioa  is  very  like  ihai  nude  in  t  Sj,  Afler  very 
fnsn  weighl  has  been  laid  in  0  f}-SB  upon  physical  participation 
in  iHe  sacramental  tnoaliW  find  It  ikvctiIkIhs  soon  depiecialed 
Mn:dn  in  favour  of  a  purely  spErllual  view  which  ihinks  of 
fclioaihip  wiih  Christ  as  realised  solely  by  means  of  his  word : 

>^n  are  spuil  and  arc  lite  Jusl  so  in  ]!i  3  also  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  the  wordsof  JesosisgivenastheRiean^of  purilkation  in 

iS-r' ' "  ■■  ■' ' " "- "' 
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the 

s 

ofjn 

c^ii^^i^ikj]. 

in 

e'ld'ofn'^^unhH 

ci>;1l  that  is  needed 

IS  thai  he 

ha.ild  follow  the 

toflov. 

tim,. 

eilher  ih 

^  the  though 

^fiTl^-wdH 

nought 

•he 

that 

s  bathed  needed 

dol 

feel  BfBlkiTi  ■ 

and 

or  the  ihoughi— 

(f)  The  view  indicaled  by  163  is  thus  boiler  suiled  by 
the  reading  of  M  c,  several  Vg.  MSS  Orig.  and  Terl. 
according  to  which  'eicepi  the  feet'  (ri  fit)  reilt  xdSat) 
is  warning.  In  this  case  '  he  thai  is  bathed '  {i  \t\ov- 
fi/rail  will  no  longer  refer  to  baptism  but  lo  foolwashing  1 


:,  ihal 


has  taken  to  bimsvir  ihe  command  of 
sacramental  acl  or  any  olha  external 
i]Uile  clean. 

Vet  thi^viewof  the  passage  al^«3  is  iwt  wholly 


«  'Ok)  is  clean  e 
if  Ihe  feet 


«d  jnappropruue  1 
ru1,bydel«iuno( 


At  all  events,  whnlever  may  be  the  proper  inleriireta- 
tion  of  the  fontwashing,  it  is  plain  that  in  it  Peter  ]i1ays 
no  better  part  ihan  other  persons  in  Ihe  Foiirlh  Gospel, 
as  foreiample  Thomas  (14s).  or  Philip  (He),  or  Judas 
the  CanansKin  (Hjs),  or  Nicodemus  I8i),  into  whose 
mouth  an  unintelligent  saying  is  put  which  is  afterwards 
set  right  by  Jesus  (see  JOHN,  SON  of  Zebedee,  g  251-). 

The  same  thing  has  already  been  remarked  in  con- 
4S8S 


VSSS^  Iderslanding  by  Jesus;  wehavefound 
™*;"|T*°  him  also  shown  in  an  unfavout^ble 
^<AplO-  ]igh,  in  so  &4-  as  the  sword-stroke  i» 
atlribuled  to  bim  (ISio).  and  neither  his  repentance 
after  his  denial,  nor  any  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  after 
his  confession,  is  recorded  (I817  670). 

(d|  It  is  to  Ihe  beloved  disciple,  howei'er,  in  particular. 
thai  I'eler  is  subordinated  ;  to  him  he  owes  his  intro- 
the  high  priest's  palace  (I8i6|,  and  only 


n(andA 


disctpleship  II41/. ),  and,  further,  I'eler  m 
self  of  his  aid  (I3it)  in  order  to  learn  who  the  betrayer 
Is.  If,  following  the  figure  of  speech  which  we  see  in 
Kev.  l'2i-«  13-1;,  it  is  Ihe  Christian  church  [hat  is  to  be 

foot  of  the  cross  (Jn.  19j5)— a  view  which  is  rendered 
more  diflicult,  it  is  true,  Ihan  il  would  otherwise  be  by 
the  presence  of  olher  women  at  the  crucifixion — we 
should  here  find  evidence  of  a  very  greal  depreciation 
of  Peter,  in  Ihe  fact  th.it  she  is  committed  10  the  charge, 
not  of  Peter,  but  of  the  beloved  disciple.  So  also  the 
conferring  upon  all  Ihe  apostles  of  the  poiver  lo  remit 


Ti  (20  Jj 


lif  we 


have  been  already  known  10  the  Fourth  I'lvangelist  that 
this  power  according  10  Mt.  I611)  bad  been  conferred 
upon    Peter   alone   (on    ihe   age   of    this   passage   see 

Gospels,  g;  136.  151). 

1^)  Il  is  10  the  account  of  their  visit  10  the  sepulchre, 
however  (20i-io).  that  we  musl  specially  lurn,  for 
elucidation  of  Ihe  mutual  relations  of  I'eler  and  the 
beloved  disciple.  On  the  unhislorical  character  of  this 
incident  see  Gospels,  g  138,  a.  e,/.  Being,  as  it  il, 
unhislorical,  we  may  all  the  more  safely  assume  that 
here  it  is  intended  to  give  expression  to  an  idea.  This 
idea  would  be  perfectly  iransparenl  if  the  precedence  of 
Ihe  one  apostle  over  the  olher  had  been  recognised 
without  qualification.  In  point  of  fact  a  certain 
measure  of  precedence  Is  assigned  to  each  in  turn. 
Or  rather  lo  I'eler  in  one  respect,  namely  that  he  is 
Ihe  firsl  10  enter  Ihe  sepulchre,  but  to  Ihe  beloved 
disciple  in  the  twofold  respect  that  be  is  Ihe  first  to 
arrive  at  ihe  sepulchre,  and  the  first  lo  believe  in  the 


Let  OS  begin  witb  what  is  cleaiesl.  When  [1  u  said  of  the 
beloi-ed  disciple  that  he  believed  in  Ihe  tesurreclion  of  Jesu><»B), 

N!!w!*ln''viewari  Cor-  ]»j(and  LlkltjiHi^t  quilTimuos^iUe 
10  assert  that  any  ong  amved  earlier  than  Peter  at  the  con- 
viction that  Jesus  was  arisen— unless  it  had  been  at  Ihe  empty 
sepulchre ;  but  the  account  of  this  is.  as  has  been  shown,  un- 
hi--Iorical.  tC.  nei-enhelese,  a  deeper  trulh  is  to  be  sooght  in  it, 
the  solution  must  be  found  In  the  cuncepiiiin  of  faith.  Noi  in 
the  hMmg  the  roMirreciion  of  Jesus  to  be  a  fad,  but  only  in  a 

And  if  il  is  to  the  bclm'ed  disciple— thai  is  lo  say, 
Ihe  ostensible  author  or  guarantor  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (see  John,  .Son  of  Zebedef.,  §  41.0-that 
this  precedence  is  assigned,  we  also  know  wherein  11 
consists ;  namely,  in  the  spiritual  view  of  llie  resur- 
rection, according  to  which  the  risen  one  is  identical 
wiih  Ihe  holy  spirit  (see  REsrmtECTioN-NAHKATivEs, 
Sg  i6<-,  29^).  Only  by  way  of  antithesis  lo  this  is  it 
possible  10  gain  a  good  sense  for  ihectnlement  thai 
Peler  was  the  firsl  10  enter  the  grave,  and  Ihe  firsl 
lo  olaerve  all  Ihe  clothes  and  Iheir  orderly  arrange- 
ment- In  other  words,  it  is  not  lo  be  denied  to  bIm 
(see  I  Cor.  15;  Lk.2434)  Ihnt  he  was  the  first  to 
ascennin  the  ouiw.ird  tokens  of  the  resurrection  ;  herein 
he  takes  a  relative  precedence. 

What  hasiusi  been  said  still  leaves  unexplained  the  slate- 
mem   that    ihe    beloved   disciple    was    the  first    to  reach   the 

staled  thai  he  was  the  first  who  in  the  deeper  sense  '  believed/ 
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c  in  point  of  liiru  (hu  is  thouRhi  of— not,  however,  sa 
wed  aiscipk  actually  hod  ukeik  pntct^cnix  of  Peter  in 


huich  than  1 


«:iple> 


Mked  a 


is  added  that  Peter  i 
his  precedence  from  him.  tliis  can  only  mean  thai  the 
estimale.  according  to  which  Peter  was  held  to  he  [he 
most  eminenl  of  all  ihe  apostles,  had  gradually  found 
acceptance  even  in  those  circles  which  in  ihe  Hrst  period 
had  given  the  hrst  place  to  John.  The  purpose 
of  Ihe  passage  before  us,  then,  is  to  restrict  this  high 
estimale  of  Peter,  and  to  restore  to  John  the  place  of  pre- 


{()  The  last  mention  in  the  series  of  passages  which 
seek  10  settle  Ihe  relation  between  Peter  and  the  beloved 
disciple,  is  found  in  chap.  21,  Here,  however,  the 
tendency  is  in  Ihe  other  direction. 


rum   ihat   of   In.  i-W  (kc  Jok.i, 

RB-IURKKCTiaH-NAaxATIVES,  H  y/, 
:he  CKLemal  evidence  ihowt  that  fat 
tppearance  the  Fourth  Gospel  found 
|i-4«>.    In  chap,  n,  or.  -     ' 


dtprecia 


,>»pel. 


X  the  general  n 


•f  Itas 


e  find  Peter  now  rehabilitated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  [1  is  still  the  beloved  disciple,  it  is  true, 
who  firsi  recognises  the  risen  one  in  the  hgure  sunding  in 
the  morning  on  the  shore  {'i\j);  but  once  he  has 
learned  who  it  is.  Peter  is  the  first  to  hasten  tow.trds 
him.     Further,  it  is  Peter  who  first  goes  a-fishing  and 


'   (21  J 


signift< 


general,  and  particularly  the  mission  to  the  Uentiles, 
and  its  remaining  unbroken  symbolises  the  continued 
unity  of  the  church  (see  above,  g  ne,  d.  t,  I),  it  is 
hereby  recognised  that  Peter  was  the  originator  and 
Ihe  most  important  actor  in  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  church,  inchiding  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
Ihe  guardian  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  leading 
position  in  the  church  is  still  more  clearly  assigned  to 


sheep'  {21  ij 


B  a  further  development  of 
L,k.'Z'Z39,  staoiish  thy  brethren.'  Finally,  martyrdom 
is  predicted  for  him,  and  this  as  an  honour  (21  iS/}. 
For  the  beloved  disciple  there  is  left  a  much  more 
modest  part  than  he  has  in  chaps.  1'20  ;  he  too,  not 
only  Peter,  may  follow  Jesus,  if  in  another  manner  Ihan 
by  death  :  a  longer  life  is  allotted  to  him  than  to  Peter, 
and  he  has  th^  advantage  of  bearing  written  testimony 
to  the  life  of  Jesus  (21 10-14). 

Lei  us  now  seek  to  gather  together  Ihe  results  of  Ihe 
foregoing  discussions  of  det.iils,  and  attempt  to  form 
83.  Char«tar  %™  """'^■^   "^  '"^  ="■"•■>""  °* 

of  F«ttt.  (_jj  ji  -J  j^^jgn,^  j„  ,hB  first  place, 

Ihat  we  must  refuse  to  avail  ourschTS  of  very  much  of 
Ihe  material  that  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose, 

a>cla*fDtJe«>s^  M^?  and  ElijX^or  frain^he  precipiiancy 


tbtfig, 
prepufdnc 
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n  Jn.SlT  he  throws  himKlf  into 
s '  of  PtMi ;  or  from  hii  noticing 
>tk.  Illl)  bis  powers  of  obMivali 
L1..5B. 'l™a«nfulim.n'hijhL   .     ...... 

iub<Acnl0i4)hislit 


I  the  befiinning  ha&  precedence  over  Peier,  but    ^ 
in^\  MHimiiua  reler  lakcs  this  prtcoderice  from  him,  and  only 
ID  the  end  does  the  beloved  diKiple  receive  ■  higher  valuation. 

Now.   it  assuredly  was  not   throughout  the  whole 
church  that  Peier  in  the  first  period  was  held  in  less    j 
esteem  than  the  beloved  disciple,  thai  is  to  say,  than 
the  John  of  Asia  -Minor.     We  must  reflect,  however,    ' 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  not  the  entire  church, 
but  only  the  following  of  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  Ihat    | 
is  spctking.     For  the  latter  it  really  is  true  that  Ihe 


repuednesg  te  follow  a  divine  leading :  «  from  hii  aciiun 
)nnected  oilh  the  dnught  of  lishes  b  Lk,  & ;  Ibe  opposite : 
'  from  his  sinking  in  the  allempt  to  walk  an  the  water  his 
"'  faiths  or  from  the  opposite  wishes  he  expressed  at  the 
ashing  (Jn.  IS  e-9)  his  rapid  chariges  of  mowl^  or  from  hi^ 
ICt  at  NIC  sepulchre  his_' practicil  and  impetuous 'character, 

(er  the  neptilchre,  his  crcaler  age  as  compared  with  ihe 

.J   J-  ,■_._    _.j    hjj  greater  bold ne»-ir  the  incidents 

What  validity  is  ihne  in  the  intereiict 

interest  fnHn  the  frequen^  of  his  ques. 


"Ihe™ 
lions,  of 


5  of 


.-ird  fiir  having  followed  jeiui,  of  hi>  leclilessneit 
use  of  the  sword  in  Gethsemene,  if  there  can  be  no 
'  whether  it  was  Peter  at  all  whd  said  or  did  the  lliini 
ion!     Or  what  ground  b  there  (or  d' 


^a,  but  merely  upon  th 


handed  dow 


ssively  abbreviated 

'-■•  -•"■■ -J    I.  .~  ..M,  ...  ...  .M.i.™.™  .....  .......  U. 

s  really  did  belong  to  Peter;  but  it  is  not 
permisuDie  lo  oeouee  them  from  the  NT  dal.1  just  referred  ID. 

(i)  Even  when  we  restrict  iHirselves  to  those  accounts 
which  may  with  confident  be  accepted,  caution  is  still 
necessary  lest  we  should  lake  more  out  of  them  than  we 
are  entitled  to  do. 

The  emphatic  remonstrance  made  by  Peter  a^nst  the  idea 
of  JcBus'  pa^aion  is  simply  an  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  love 
and  wilicitude,  such  as  assuredly  every  devoted  diiciple  has  in 


-- -,- Kognition  OoHN,  M 

p.  SI,  P7.  =4^  clearly  reveal  ihe  purpose  to  ' 
trust  with  which  it  was  legArded,  This  being  i 
ir  of  the  chapter  deserves  to  be  scrudnised,  with 


n;  Ihe  > 
,    OTi.«i,bu!  the  iningso.  n> 
\    anotberpointof  view,  loapi 
be  enpecled  to  have  at  tha 

,    befairjeiuian(rhir£oial'so 


n '  (Mk.  8 


'.tis. 


:>m  drawing  any  infetence  as  to  character 

Cah^rea  FhiKppi  an  inclinalion  to  sudden 
inspiraiians,  rapid  apprehension,  and  bold  expression  of  itew 

mcpared  for  hy  previous  hints  of  Jesus  <see  toHjj,  Sox  or 
ZEanoKR,  I  t^h,  or  whether  it  could  nol  have  Seen  uttered  by 

(e)  We  can  best  arrive  at  the  kernel  of  Peter's 
personality  by  contempl-iling  the  greatest  fact  of  his 
whole  life. — his  foith  in  Jesus  which,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circtimslances  in  which  he  fmind  himself,  led  by 
psychological  laws  to  his  vision  of  Ihe  risen  Jesus.  .As  to 
this  see,  more  especially.  RESL'RRECTlON-NAkRATtVEs, 
g  37.  In  this  one  fact  is  concentrated  the  whole 
result  of  his  conviction  of  the  imperishable  value  of 
that  which  Jesus  had  been  to  him.  of  the  gi^atitude 
and  reverence  which  he  owed  him,  and  of  the  un- 
conditional trust  which  he  had  learned  To  repose  in 
him  and  in  his  heavenly  father.  II  is  true  Ihat  the 
triumphant  struggle  of  his  faith  against  the  over- 
powering impression  left  by  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
helped  by  something  that  cannot  be  reckoned  to  the 
character  of  Peter— by  Ihe  vision  he  h^id,  by  his 
illusion :  and  his  denial  hod  a  share  in  Ihe  production 
of  this  vision.  The  value  of  his  faith,  however,  is  noi 
lesstmed  by  this ;  for  had  it  not  possessed  this  super- 
eminenl  strength,  the  vision  could  not  by  the  laws  of 
psychology  have  arisen. 

iii)  The  stage  preliminary  lo  Peter's  resurrection- 
faith  was  ihe  confession  at  C^5.irea  Philippi.  If  his 
obedience  to  Jesus'  call  at  first  bears  witness  merely  to 
the  depth  of  the  impression  which  the  wortis  and 
person  of  Jesus  h.id  made  upon  him.  and  thus  shows 
his  soul  10  have  had  Ihe  religious  hunger  and  the 
religious  receptivity  which  found  their  saiisfaclion  in 
Jesus,  the  confession  carries  us  still  further.  It  shows 
that  under  Ihe  influence  of  Jesus  Peter  was  capable  of 
purifying,  elevating,  and  spiritualising  those  national 
and  political  ideas  which  sis  a  Jew  he.  as  matter  of 
course,  had  entertained  regarding  the  Messiah,  to  such 
an  extent  Ihat  be  was  able  to  discern  in  Jesui  'he  true 
Messiah.  That  he  also,  in  other  ways,  shotved  himself 
4SB8 
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t   and   trlislH'orlhy, 
■  ■  h  Jes. 


d  ihe  If    ■■ 


ing  plac. 
n  durmg  thi 


among  lh«  aposlles  which  he  receii 
lileiime  of  fesas,  and  maLnlained  in  a  slilJ  greater 
degree  after  his  dealh,  is  evidence  enough  thai  in  more 
than  one  direction  lie  must  have  been  a  ver?  remarkable 
pCTsonalily.     This  does  not  preclude  us  from  observing 

»-eakness.      It  ii.  nevertheless,  certain  that  he  did  and 
sutTeted  &r  more  than  we  now  know. 

e  favourable  and  the  unfavoiu^ble, 


{f\  Both  sides. 


the  Gentiles.  His  original 
visit  \o  Antioch  proves  that  he  was  no  such  bigoted 
upholder  of  the  \Iosaic  law  as  weie  James  the  brother 
of  Jesus  and  the  Judaists  who  made  their  way  into  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul  in  Galatia  (see  Galatians, 
g  13.1.  Il  must  therefore  be  noted  to  his  credit  that  he 
had  grasped  the  true  inwardness  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
better  than  they. 

icgMdcd  as  an  observer  of  the  liw  of  the  falhen— fw  olhcrwiH 

calJ«l  his  di&cipia  at  all — in  his  fundamental  principles  he  was 
ftu  beyond  Ihe  poiiEkm  which  would  have  made  ulvation  in 

of  «pini,  the  purity  of  hearti  the  love  to  God  and  one's  nei);hboui 


of  them  I 


with  an  emi^taais  that  increajed  (he  non^blijialory  chamcier  of 
nunv  „r™«,UI  """T^'l?  <«•  GmpEi-s  I  mj^-).  Wl«n 
paleof  Cnrislianiiy  andthecndinfEof  the  Mouicla*.  he  showed 

{/)  In  some  measure  this  understanding  had  reached 
Peter  also.  But,  unfortunately,  nol  in  sufficient 
measure.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  outstripped 
by  Paul,  and  the  later  development  of  the  church 
depended  only  upon  Paul  not  upon  Peter.  Indeed, 
instead  of  following  Paul,  if  perhaps  with  slower  steps, 
on  the  new  path  of  freedom  from  the  law.  Peter  allowed 
himself  to  be  held  back  by  the  power  of  ancient  custom 
of  which  James  was  the  embodiment,  and  lo  bie  forced 


IS  of  those  who  wen 


his  spiritual  activities,  ihe  absence  of  consistency  in 
dealing  with  the  new  situation,  and  want  of  energy  in 
opening  up  the  new  path.      If  il  had  depended  on  Peter. 

and  condemned  it  to  a  maimed  life.  The  elasticity  of 
soul  which  was  required  for  drawing  and  pursuing  the 
consequences  resulting  from  Ihe  entrance  of  Christianity 
into  the  Gentile  world  was  certainly  not  easy  of  attain- 

it  was   nevertheless   indispensable.  The  conflict 

with  Paul  into  which  Peter  was  brought  by  his  con. 
se^vati^-e  attitude  also  unfortunately  brought  with  il  (he 
result  that,  quite  apart  from  the  judgment  we  are  called 
upon  to  pronounce  as  to  his  intellectual  endowments,  a 
deep  shadow  falb  upon  the  character  of  Peter— deeper 
than  upon  that  of  Paul.  Of  Paul  we  know  only  that  in 
his  manner  of  expressing  himself  as  against  his  judaistic 
opponents  he  exercised  little  restraint  upon  himself 
(aCor.Iln-'lGal.5...  etc);  Peter,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  hardly  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of— even  by  actions, 
or  at  the  very  least  bv  failures  to  ad— having  worked 
against  the  activity  of  Paul  (see  aljove,  §  a  [/]). 

B.  LIFE  OUTSIDE  PALESTINE;   AND  DE.^TH 

In  the  preceding    lecilons  the  NT  data    regarding 
Peter  have  been  practically  enhausU'd.  vel  a  very  impor- 

"■  "ST"  siKii;!:s.,ts;s,s£ 

outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  to 

his  death.      Our  information  under  these  heads  must 

thus  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  Ihe  Church  fathers 

and  from  l^endary  works  of  very  doubttiil  irustworthi- 
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ness.  I'he  eiaminaiion  becomes  much  more  ronipli- 
caied  and  the  results  much  more  hypothetical  than 
those  we  have  bitherlo  had  in  hand. 

Let  us  first  take  a  sur\-ey  of  the  countries  in  which 
outside  of  Palestine  he  is  represented  as  having  labouied. ' 

(■()  Origen  is  Ihe  first  who  lells  us  Ihat  '  Pcler  seems 
{tiHKiv)  10  havopn^ached  lo  the  Jeus  of  the  dispersion 
in  Ponltis,  Galatia.  Bilhynin.  Cnppadocia.  and  Asia 
[i.e.  the  v,-e5tern  coast  of  Asia  Minor]'  (Couim.  in  Gen. 
torn.  3,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  2i>4A  ;  af.  Euseb.  HE  iii.ti). 
The  very  form  in  which  this  sentence  is  cast  shows  us 

pendenl    information,  but    is    merely    deduced    from 


t  Pel.l 


this  all ;  the  deduction  is 


fiT«.   This,  however, 

Chriiiendoin  is  not  I 
might  at  fim  !iBhi  at 

of  the  >  ' 


stie  :  for  occordltiB  to  3  l-el. 
ID  the  same  rtadcR  ns  the 

thole  of  ChrUtendom;  anS 


a  believ 


irovincn  named  in 
aniffll  KHH 


10  Kbvc  presuppoMd  I  Pel.  10  have  been  already  addressed 

a  the  whole  of  Chiiiiendom.  Thl>  pnsuppotition  comes  beliire 
IS  in  ihe  MuiBlorian  liaemeni  where  (//.  n-w'i  ii  i>  asaeTtcd 
hat  front  Ihe  puinber  of  the  churches  10  which  Paul  addteued 
kiB  nine  letlen — vii.,  Kven— and  foim  the  numlTcr  of  ihc  epbllea 
a  Ihe  Apocalypse    -^"  -— —    ~.  -—  .-  -— ^-?—  .l-.  1--.1- 


.    The. 


■■^i^fr^me  "" 


d  to  have  laboured  with  Philip  in  Assakla 
his  brother  Andrew  and  Maiihins  or  Matlbew 
□r  Ihe  Barbarians,  thai  is  to  say.  primarily,  by 
so  thai  this  legend  coincide  with  a  pan  of  Ihat 


{b)  The  other  spheres  of  nctivily,  in  which  Peter  is 
represented  as  having  laboured  along  with  other  apostles 
are  equally  questionable.  Alongside  of  such  traditions 
there  is  often  a  simpler  form  in  which  Peter  is  nol 
mentioned.  Thiistherereadily arises  the  suspicion  that 
Peter  has  been  given  as  a  companion  to  other  apostles 
by  legend 

Peter   is 
(Phrygia).  . 

the  Black  Si 

the  batbaiiani  b);  the  Red  Sea.  we  lind  Pelei  as  the  companion 

Ihit  last  aposile  is  transferred  10  Jiidas  Thaddeiis,  so  [hU 

\c)  We  are  told  further  that  from  Egypt  I'eier  also 
made  journeys  to  Norlh  Africa  and  lo  Britain,  but  in 
these  cases  he  was  alone. 

(d)  In  Syria  Peter  appears  not  only  uitb  Juilas 
ThaddEBUS,  but  also  without  any  companion,  particularly 
in  Aniioch.  Indeed,  according  10  Elusebius  in  his 
Chrmielt.  or  in  his  source  (g  26  f  ;  Lipsius,  ii.lij-n?), 
that  church  was  founded  by  Peter  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  Ihat  is,  in  49  a.d.  This  is  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction with  Acls  II  i9-i«.  Nor  is  there  any  plausible 
reason  for  accepting  the  activity  of  Peter  in  Antioch  to 
be  found  in  Ihe  consideraiion  that  he  could  easily  touch 
at  Antioch  in  ihe  course  of  his  jour)ie)'s  from  Jerusalem 
to  Asia  Minor :  and  just  as  little  can  we  attach  weight 
to  the  circumstance  that  il  was  precisely  in  Antioch 
that  StMtiN  Magus  {q.v.  g  11  i),  whom  it  was  one 
of  Peter's  tasks  continually  lo  confute,  made  his 
appearance.  Thus  il  is  templing  to  conjecture  that  the 
statement  as  to  Ihe  appearance  of  Peter  in  Antioch  rests 
upon  Gal.  2 11-91.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct  we  shall 
have  here  an  admirable  eiiample  of  the  manner  in 
which  in  the  making  of  ecclesU-L^tlcal  legend  the  hostile 
relations  of  two  apostles  are  ignored  or  exen  changed 
into  a  relation  of  friendly  co-operation  (ep  §  40  *). 
We  learn  even  thai  Peter  and  Paul  togelher  in  Antioch 
.  ..___,  .,..__  -'Sy™u«     -  ■  "-— — -    - 


lishop  of  TauTOmeniun  in  Sic&y  (Lips 


•.'/■}■ 


KRferi 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 
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{Horn.  6  in  Luc, 


■uihw 


:iKd  txloH 


<  with    Ihe 


dnfgrmKs   I 
1/  for  1h««  words  ar 


«  iLai^  HE  iiL  Sd  1.  Euodius, 
vho  i*  rcpnunled  u  having  been  appointed  by  Piier  hini»ir 
(Coiut,  /f>i»^  vii.  46),  puKs  for  ihe  IItU  buhop  of  Aniioch. 

{f)  II  accords  with  Ihe  doling  of  I  Pet.  (Sis)  from 
Babylon  (hat  Peter  should  be  represented  as  having 
labouredinDabyloniaandPersin.  Whilst  many  accounts 
have  ii  thai  he  lubsequentlj  journeyed  to  Rome,  the 
Syriaa  historians  assign  to  him  the  lands  of  (he  Euphrates 


d  (Lipsius  ii.  I61 

;l  with  wides(  accept- 

Rome   and   suflered 

25-31.  37- 


exclusively  as  his  missionary  . 
ii.2Mj/  .«).     Cp§43. 
(/)  The  statement  which  h 

martyrdom  there,     As  (o  (hi! 

ig)  The  missionary  jotimeys  of  Peter  through 
Macedonia,  Greece.  Sicily,  and  Italy  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  (hey  have  been  assumed  merely  in  order 
to  make  more  clear  his  migration  from  Asia  Minor  10 
Rome  and  tha(  for  (heir  details  the  journeys  of  Paul 
terved  as  a  pallern  (Lipsius  ii,  1 11), 

(A)  The  represenution  thai  Peter  laboured  also  in 
Gaul  and  in  Spain  appears  (o  have  arisen  out  of  the 
desire  of  Ihe  Roman  church  to  secure  for  itself  the 
stipremacy  over  these  countries.  Pope  Innocenl  I. 
(409-417)  eipre^ly  denies  (hat  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Kpain, 
Africa  and  Sicily,  or  any  of  (he  intermediate  islands, 
churches  wore  anywhere  founded  by  any  one  except 
priests  who  had  been  instituted  by  Peter  or  by  his 
successors  (£/tif.  25i,  ap.  Lipsius.  ii,  2 117  30;), 

(1)  We  Ihus  obtain  as  a  preliminary  result  that  apart 
from  Rome  only  Ihe  claims  of  Antioch  and  Babylon  or 
at  most  also  of  the  shores  of  Ihe  Black  Sea  (Pontus) 
'  have  some  measure  of  plausible  support  in  tradition ; 
but  of  these  thai  of  Aniioch  is  definitely  ruled  out  by 
the  data  of  the  NT  ;  fur  not  only  is  the  founding  of 
the  church  there  by  Fcier  impossiUe.  but  also  any 
lengthened  stay  th«e  on  his  pari,  inasmuch  as  lis 
Gentile  Christian  chanicler  was  mosl  marked  and  more- 

ot  Paul  (GaL2.i-i. 
see  l«lo«,  g  30*.  43. 

I,et  us  first  inquire  what  are  our  earliest  authorities 
for   a   sojourn   of    Peter    in    Rome   and    his   ultimate 
n  there,      {a)  The  fiis(  whi 


39,  Sojonm  u  . 
IlamB:MfUMt, 


we  can  dale  with  certainly  is  Dionysiu! 


shop  of  Corinth  (ab 


a  led 


170     A,D,}, 


of  his  addressed  to  the 


Church  of  Rome 
there  (about  166-174).  i"  which'  he  thanks  the  Romans 
for  pecuniary  help  given  10  members  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  EusebiU5(iVfiii.258)  has  preserved  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  raijra  jcoJ  iip.eU  flid  T71  rwrai'Tiji  rotiBcuia'S 
■riff  diri  It^rpou  lal  llat'rXou  ^i^dor  ynitBiiaiui  'faimiwr 
Tt  tal  Kopif&ititf  ffVff^fpd/raTr-  jcal  y^p  d^^  val  eti  Tijp 
i]tirTipac  KdfHrBor  tpim^atu'Ttt  i)fia!  i/ioius  ^SlJofa*, 
i/ioiaitiiiial  tlsTiiv'lTa\lar6ji.&<ii  iiSdiarrcsiiiaprifntiraii 
itaril  rir  airltr  natpbr.  '  -So  also  by  this  so  weighty 
admonition-'  ye  h:ive  brought  together  that  planting 
made  by  I'eter  and  Paul  of  the  Kom.ins  and  of  the 
r.  indeed,  these  two  liulh  planted  us 


aught  U! 


n  like  1 


iO  after  having  taught  logethcr  in  Italy  Ihey  suffered 
marlyiilom  abiml  the  same  time.' 
The  nie  inirn:  of  the<ie  word^  ia  nol  perfectly  clear  (cp  col, 

acitfiue  ihL'  K„n.-  — 

Uum  of  Peter  an<i  I 


d  Corinlhi 


already  made  u&e  of 

1  By  lhi<  it  dout 

chuich  mentioDed  in 


anfHEii. 


I  the  Epitlle  of  the  Roman 
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ds,  in  accordance  with  a  linguistic  uwc  which  at  that  dan 
widely  spread  flee  Winer,(Ti  I  M)  4^),  for  »  TB  'iHAiif,  to. 
, — I-  *i,^,„jjj  taught"  (Jiflofarrrr)  ttclongs  to  It;  ant 


™"  irnd°X"V™ 


K<ipiv«i»,  stands  ta 
■  ought  to  be  reiainei 


autmdh. 


.1  Feier 


.    T»u< 


Paul  camt  sinullaneously  to  Coriniti 

Rome,  neverthelesi,  as  regards  Rome  at  leait,   -rtaieh  that 

Ihem  IO  have  taught  together  in  Corinth  alw. 

This  last  assumption  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  Acts 
18i-iB20j/.;  and  even  were  we  to  suppose  thai 
Dionysius  thinks  of  Peter's  visit  to  Corinth  as  having 
been  at  a  different  date  from  that  of  Paul,  we  sliould 
still  be  at  hopeless  variance  with  i  Cor.  3io-is  4  i;  ixe 


|a^.    -nie 

slalemen 

of  Dionysius  ace 

ordingly  c 

an 

only  rest 

Ice   fromw 

at  Paul  s 

ys 

regarding 

Ihe 

Cephas 

party 

in   Corinth 

(I  Cor. 

3»/). 

Tl.u.itBQf  n 

0  avail  wh 

en  H« 

ack  <ACL 

u  l»C*n« 

1} 

1. ,!/)«, 

k.to 

defend  Dii 

rnvsiu!  by  arguing  th. 

ingt6Acu 
"an    'fVh 

?u 

.7>ihefou 

ndiagof 

omT^^rfe 

'k  lalx*r*,  »  tha 

o«,oo.hy 

the 

munionarie 

in 

R^^bTft 

arrival  of  Peter  an 

'S5"# 

Acii  a  not 

™™effs 

ted^ytheapo; 

e>  alone 

i^thebesto. 

alofiheH 

»ly 

wbich  Ibesame  theory  ii  found  (19i-A    This  List  passage  baa 

with  the  spjriinal  gifts  of  speaking  with  'toncuei'  mid  of 
prophecy,  itol,  further.  Hamack'i  defence  of  IJionj-^uc.  even 
weie  it  vnlid,  would  ^>ply  only  to  what  he  says  about  Rome. 

followed  the  theory  of  Aas  as  this  is  expounded  by  Harnack. 
in  the  present  case  at  all  e^-ent*  Paul  has  complied  with  ii, 
inasmitch  as  he  hroughi  about  the  gill  of  the  Holy  -Spirit  at 

unless  his  arrival  had  been  syibchronous  with  that  of  Paul. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  Dionysius  from  the 
charge  of  having,  in  ihe  interEsts  of  a  theory  as  to  the 
co-operation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  grievously  distorted  the 
hisloiy  of  his  own  church  in  a  point  as  to  which  he  of 
all  men  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  accurately 
informed.  How  then  are  we  to  repose  confidence  in 
such  a  ■witness'  when  he  lelis  us  about  Rome? 
Perhaps  his  whole  knowledge  regarding  Rome  rests 
upon  misunderstanding  of  i  Clem,  (below,  £  18),  of 
which  he  says  (fl/,  F.us.  NE  h:  28  u)  that  h  is  regularly 
read  at  Corinth  in  public  worship, 

(t)  In  Irena:u5  (about  1S5  a,d.)  the  mosl  imponant 
pass,igt:s  relating  to  our  present  inquiry  are  fhe 
fnll.Aving,  According  to  ///tr,  iii,  1  j[i]Mntthew  wrote 
his  gospel  '  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preachine  the 
g<JSpel  at  Rome  and  founding  the  church'  {toS  Jlirpou 
icii,lTaOUaO\<ivii''PtiiiTiiia,yyt\iCi/pUi'wrKai$(fu\uii>rTur 
rifw  dtitXjiaiai').  In  iii.3i[i]  he  speaks  of  Ihe  'very 
great,  very  ancient,  and  universally  known  church 
founded  and  constituted  at  Rome  by  the  Iwo  very 
glorious  apostles  Peter  and  Paul '  (maxima  et  antiquissima 
et  omnibus  cc^riita  a  glorlosissimis  duobns  apostolls 
Petro  et  Paulo  KomEe  fundata  el  constituta  ecclesia). 
Here  Irenieus's  interest  is  to  prove  (he  apostolical 
succession  of  bishops.  As  it  wniild  be  too  laborious  a 
task  to  do  this  for  all  churches  he  contents  himself 
with  the  case  i>f  Rome. 

{e\  The  list  of  bishop?  of  Rome  which  Iren3:iis 
proceeds  immedialely  afterwards  to  give  (iii.  Si  /) 
comes  down  to  his  own  day  (rt*)  and  ends  with 
Eleutherus  (about  174-169),  It  may  be  presumed  that 
it  was  not  drawn  up  fbr  the  first  lime  at  the  dale  of  his 


459* 


hy^lOOglC 
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It  cAnnol  ind«d  be  nuinlaincd  Ibir  Hcgcstppus-'U  bb  vords 
in  Eu>.  H/S  iv.  St  3  wm  (o  uy— drew  up,  aficr  bli  fim>«l  is 

I«6)uLiahlfaalM/«'.A''i'*fri,  i.I=Clenicnlar  Romel  I63/ 
yj/  «»/, J?J-yj)  ™ild  h...  i.  («  MiK^™v,  I  se  ^.  n.^nd 
Hajnack,  ACL  u.  I  ifei-ia^);  bul  on  the  other  bond  accoTdinz 
10  Hamack  (0/.  lil.  lit-'ti)  and  Erbes  {Z./.  Kinkmgack. 
»ii-J  I1901I)  .it  U  probable  thiiEpiph«n«isf/^«r.!T(,jior  his 

DriBifud  tourc?  as  Ircnsus^  and  that  ihis,  u  in  Epiphanius, 
enoed  with  Aqjcclus,  and  thus  pethus  vu  drawn  up  duriiiE  liis 
cpucDpaie,  or  at  any  rale  dunPE  that  of  his  mcccHor,  ^soier. 
whatever  its  dale,  the  form  in  wbidi  the  1[»  it  now  faund  givei 
DO  certainty  as  to  what  IK  the  most  important  pc^ni  in  ibis  con* 
nection^lM  question,  namely,  as  to  when  It  was  thai  the 
rerotnce  to  Peter  and  Paul  was  fiisi  iauoduced.  Irenasui  begins 
bi>  rendeiingor  il  Ihus  :  '  The  blessed  aposiks  [Peter  and  PaulJ, 

then,  after  ftunding  am 

oBice  of  tbe  episcopal 


linsupihechuxb,  comir 
t  the  hands  of  Linu^ 


of'petMorof'^'XlsbiXTrQ 


.enlisdesignated 
•.>Tpraba%  al[ 


--- ^  _r^,-JniUB,  however,  layai  *ln  Rome  Ihe 
erandPaul,ap«ilesand  bishops,  thereafter  Linus, 
tlus,  thereafter  Clemeiit,'  etc-  i^r  'Pai^jt  ytyoi^t. 


An  KAitroc^iira  KAiJfiiK,  it.T.k.\  Afteia  ihorl  iniemplion,  he 
lesumes :  '  The  series  of  Mshops  in  Rome  shows  ibc  fol  lowing  suc- 
ces.wn.— Peter  and  Paul.  LinusandC1eluI,ClemenI. 'etc.  (^  r^ 

«»  n.iA«.  a;«,  .^  BA*™,  KaI&j.,  -.r.*.X  If,  however. 
Epiphanius  makes  Peter  and  Paul  bishops  of  Rome,'  then 
lienieus  also.  01  another  shartl]r  before  him,  can  have  preliied 
their  names  to  tbe  whole  list  wbldl  al  an  earlier  dnle  had  begun 
simply  with  Linus.  The  list  of  bishops  can  have  been  subjected 
to  the  sane  supplementing  process  after  IrenKus's  linie  also, 
before  it  cnme  into  (be  tmnds  of  Epiphanius  (died  403).  or  after 
Ihal  of  Julius  Alricanus  (about  130) or  of  Hippolytus  (about  ijt), 
the  loo  last  mentioned  of  whom  alia  made  use  of  it, according 
tu  Kamack  (iSS).     A  list  of  Ibis  kind,  from  ihe  nature  of  the 

DOT  Epiphanius,  whiAe  editions  of  the  list  lie  before  us  as  they 
wrote  them,  makes  any  slalemenl  that  be. is  using  on  external 

SCTUpuTotuly.  Thits  for  us  no  exact  determination  of  its  date  is 
necessary ;  so  far  as  Peter  and  Paul  ajf  concerned  Ll  does  not 
with  ceiiainiy  uke  us  back  to  a  date  before  Iienxus. 

(if|  Id  Clemenl  of  Aleianilria  Teier'!  sojourn  in 
Rome  is,  as  with  Irenasus,  mentioned  in  conneclion 
with  the  vniiing  of  a  gospel—'in  this  case,  however,  Mk. 

DOtMt 

From  the  fftMTf'i"  Euseimis  (//£  vi.  Ut/.}  has  pieserred 
a  piece  of  inlbmutlon  which  Clement  cbims  to  bave  received 
from  ihe  pnsbyiers  of  the  olden  time  (rWi'  av4iiaBi¥  wptff0r 
Tt'imr).    '  After  thu  Peter  had  publicly  preached  Ihe  word  in 

imliana  on  1  Pet.  (el.  Potter,  .looj):  '  Marcus  Petri  sntaior 

HyfMyfam  of  Clement,  though  HOHwhat  diBuently  {HE 
\\.  li  i/. ;  with  regard  to  which  cp  Guspu^  ■  1^;,  eodk  Koms 
is  presupposed,  inrotigh  tbe  ciHuiectbia  with  ii.  Ujyr,  to  be 
tbe  place.  As  tbe  (lospel  of  Hark  b  alleeed  to  have  owed  its 
oriem  to  the  evangelist's  reports  of  the  diNcour^s  of  Peter,  it  is 
inlelliEibk  why  Ctement  should  not  have  mentioned  Paul  ai  the 

ie)  PseutJo-Cyprian.  Dt  RrbaptiiMali.  17  (Cypr.  ed. 
Hnrtd.  ■i<f,).  read  in  PauH  PraditaHi)  as  follows  :  '  el 
post  tanla  tempora  Petnim  et  Paulum  post  conlalionem 
ei'nngelii  in  Hierusalem  et  mutuant  cogitalioncm  et 
allercationcm  et  rerun)  agendflmin  disposiiionem  [the 
reference  is  10  Gal.  2  Acts  15]  po5iremo  in  urbe  quasi 
tunc  primum  invicera  ^U  esse  cc^oiios.  et  qua»lum 

t  For  this  very  reason  if  for  no  other  we  see  that  Epiphanius 
cannot  have  preserved   the  oriDina]   form  of  the  list.      It  also 

then  Clerus '  (.Kiwx  tlra  K*ir«sX  al  another  '  Linus  and  Cktus  ' 
(Aipor  cu  KaStot),  lor  the  luier  fom  of  expression  denotes,  as 
we  tee  in  '  Peter  and  Paul'  (H^rpot  ui  QavAot),  conlempor- 


8IMOH  PETER 

,  alia  hujuscemotli  abs jrtle  ac  tuipiter  conlicta  '  ( ■  nnd 
j    that  after  such  long  time.  Peter  and  Paul,  after  the 

collation  of  the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  and  the  mutual 
:   consideration  and  discussion  and  arraneement  of  things 

10  be  done,  had  at  last  in  the  city,  in  a  cetlain  way, 

I  and  cctlain  other  things  of  this  sort,   absurdly  and 

basely  fei)rtKd'). 
In  spite  of  (be  title  /■«■/> />nnfiea(»  this  quotation  is  often 

regarded  as  coming  from  the  book  known  by  the  title  of 
I    Kirpvyfia  nVTHV,  in  Ihe  tjelief  t*****  <v,*  tJ,i«  ■^■n^iJmf.*  n..  *i-rt  ■ 

rreaching  of  Peter  and  Paul. 


Clem 


.,?5X 


theR. 

Jf  aE 

'  es  flams,  Ateleat  'J  Mnii 
\CL  ii.  I471/;  cpOLnCn 
But  the  question  of  the  deri< 

*"  ""TpSJ'in  TV^"l, 


tK  Af^t^  e/ 


>n  of  the  qi 


matter  fUnb 

(/)  The  apocryphnl  Ada  Petri,  which  relates  the 
activity  and  death  of  Petei  at  Rome  uiih  detail,  may 
be  nicnlioned  at  this  point  as  being  possibly  a  witness 
of  equal  age.  bul  must  not  be  taketi  account  of  until 
after  it  has  been  carefully  discussed  (see  g§  3»-39)- 
"       ■       with  the  npd{«>  riaiiXou  from  which   Origen 


{tarn 


iiijn. 


I.  de  la  Rue,  i 


c)quo 


■ojanm:  lalai 


s  said  by  the  Saviour,  "  1  am  goitig  to  be  crudfied 
anew"'  {iit  iri  ToC  aair^pti  tifniiUnr  '  inti0rr  fUXXiff 
ffravpoiadai)  (see  g§  33g.  34^.  39  3.  ')■ 

We  proceed  now  to  the  testimonies  which  come  from 
a  somewhat  later  date. 

(a)  Tertullian  supplies  new  data,  if  not  indeed  in 
adv.  Marc.  { 1 5  begin. )  where  he  says  :   '  Romani  .   .   . 

o*  li™,a„  ■1"''^  evangeiium  el  Peuus  et  Paulus 
ingume  qu«{ue  suo  signatum  reli- 
lerunt,'  or  in  Baplism,  4.  where  he 
.cribes  the  possession  of  the  same 
salvation  to  those  '  quos  Joannes  in  jordane  et  qtios 
Pelrus  in  Tibcri  tinnit,*  etc.,  yet  certainly  in  Prascr. 
kaml.  36  :  '  babes  Romam  .  .  ■  ubi  Pelrus  passiotii 
dominico!  adcequatur  [by  crucifixion],  ubi  Paulus  Joannis 
[tbe  Baptiil's]  eiiiu  eoronalur'  [by  beheading],  and  in 
itorfiaci,  15;  "orientem  fidem  Roma;  primus  Nero 
crueniavil.  Tunc  Pelrus  ab  altero  cingiiur  [Jn.  21  iS/] 
cum  cruci  adslringitur  ;  tunc  Paulus  civilalis  Romance 
consequiiur  nativiialem  <:uin  illie  inartyrii  rennscilur 
getierosilate.'  '  Paul  acquires  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
right  of  birth  when  he  is  born  again  in  Ihe  nobility  of 
martyrdom.' 

(*)  Gaius  of  Rome  (under  Zephyrinus.  about  198. 
ai7)  says  in  his  nTiling  against  the  Montanisl  Proculus 
{ap.  Eus.  Hfi  ii.  1^56/  ) :  '  But  1  am  able  to  show  Ihe 
■■trophies"  of  the  apostles.  For  if  you  will  come  to 
the  Vatican  or  tn  the  Oslean  Way.  ytra  will  find  the 
"  trophies  "  of  those  who  founded  this  church '  {iyii  ti 

iwtMiir  Irl  rir  Bannavdr  fjirlr^  UAr  Ti)i-  ■Qarlay. 
(iip^tit  rd  Tp6wata  tQi/  raiTij^  ISpwrafiifvr  r^if  in- 
jtXijaJar).  By  T)>iraia  we  are  to  understand  here  not 
•  places  of  burial,'  as  Eusebius  does,   bul    '  places    of 

Even  the  literal  meaning  of  Ihe  word  ('sign  of  victory  ■)  admits  . 

place  of  his  ilealli,'  not  at  the  place  of  bb  burial.  To  uiHler- 
stand  the  meaning  '  tign  of  victory '  we  have  only  to  make  the 
further  supposition  that  those  who  honoured  the  Datlyn  wer« 

marked  it  out  for  those  who  ^jsiled  the  spot,  and  with  which 
was  associated  some  reminiscence,  whether  real  or  supposed,  of 
what  happened  at  [he  martyr's  death.  Thus  in  ihe  Vatkao  wM 
shown  a  lerebinih.  on  the  toad  to  Ostia  a  pitie  tree,  beside  which 
Peierind  Paul  rcuiectivcly  breathed  then  Last (l.ipsius  ii.  I  ki). 
Even  apart,  however,  from  its  lexical  meaning  we  may  learn 


For  Ihe  1. 


!5of  the 


1  the  places  he  m* 
»  of  Peter  after 
■  II  da 


licle  of  the  year  jji.  as  — ' '  ■  -'  ■■-  "■ 

(and  before  3  S4  in  ihe  b« 

year,  however  (ijB  i  June  ij),  the  i 


bjGoogle 


Appjan  Wav  hal(-.in.hc 
word*,  hard  by  the  prt 
•iKl  CataruirbM.-  a  na 


SIUON  PBTEK 

dt  Jthe  Poria 


imias,  ihal 
besidE  Ihc 

is!o,  which 


(3S6-jWra 


Luisquc^  Petri, parii«r  Paulique  rAtuirit 


Solar -. 

relia  had  bvcn  rvmoved  to  the  cnurcn  ol 
in&ciiptioii  was  composed :  as  rvfards  Pd 

)ttia,VndihaI  thi 


PcKr  beroi 
ilh  thu  oT  the  tul  refemd 
of  Gdi"' "'" 


placs  by  the  road  to  Oatiai  and  thAt  those  of  Peter  should  have 
beea  reinoved  lo  the  catacombs  would  be  very  unUkely,  if  already 
in  Gaiut's  lime  ihey  had  their  rotins-place  at  the  place  of  hii 

ii"  wi™^  ^Krlit^,  Z.  f.  ' KlrchtHgcfch.  T  (iMj)  i-jg.  and,  ai 
renrd«  the  special  point,  otherwise  in  ^Todesiage  dvr  Aposte] 
Paulu.  u.  Pelrus'  In    TU  nix.  (-NeUe   Polge.  iv,X   1  (1695) 

Ihdrlfelime  resided  at  the  too      ' 


EasionChiach^fi 
nfusal  that  Peter, 
delviderc  cites).   ( 


unl  uigedlJ 
From  the  East 


ra').     The 


that  Damaius 


{c)  In  immediate  contintiaiiiMi  or  Ihe  passagi 
Peter  ciled  above  {J  34  a).  Origen  proceed; 
being  in  Rome. 


itied  h 


ivmg  h 


1   this 


dowt 

way'  (Ai  KOJ  htl  WXet  it  'Vim-q  - 

icarik    le^X^.    o&ruj    o^h    ifyixnl    iraSeiy).      The 

Acta  Pilri  (see  §  33^)  deals  fully  with  the  reasons  why 

Peter  chose  this  panicuUr  manner  of  death.     As  regards 

Paul,  Origen  goes  on  10  say  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 

in  Rome  under  Nero. 

(if)  The  PhiloiofhuiHrna  (dating  from  about  335  and 
ascribed  10  Hippolytus).  as  well  as  other  later  writings. 

by  Pctor  (and  Paul},  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  the  apocryphal  Ac/a  Petri  (and  Acta  Pitri  it 
Paali).     For  details  see  g  39 ./. 

(<)  Of  later  writers  we  at  once  mention  Enaebius.  He 
brings  together  all  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned, 
and  will  have  it  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome  for 
twenty  tive  years,  namely  from  43-67  a.u.  He  thus 
places  the  Neronian  pcrseculLon.  in  which  according 
to  him  also  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  (HK 
ii.  2&s).  three  years  too  late.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  this 
that  he  supports  the  theory,  which  he  himself  {HE 
V.  ISit)  takes  from  the  Anti-Monianisl  Apollonlus (about 
300  A.D.) — a  theory  which  already  finds  expression  in 
the  Pradicatio  Pilri  (above,  g  aj  « ;  a/.  Clem.AI. 
S  m  G4  p.  76a,  ed.  Potter;  for  other  supporters 
0  see  Kamack.  ACL  ii.  1)43)— that  the  apostles  had 
omnianded   by  Jesus  not   to   go  abroad   from 


Jen 


e  j-ea 


IS  from 


).  The 


n  the  different  transUilions  of 
h  on  e  no  ongerextanl  in  Creek,  neednot  troubleus 
here  The  on  y  point  of  importance  for  our  inquiry  is 
he  eckoning  of  twenty -five  Roman  years  was 
found  no  nvenleil,  bv  KuseHus.  According  to 
m  k  iCI.  ii.  I.i6-i:;9)  he  used  the  Chrono^apky 
a  Ju  us  Af  canus.  which  closed  with  the  reign  of 
F    e  b.  us   3  8-333  A. I).). 

(/)  Thus,  according  lo  Harnock  (aoi.  703/}.  the 
^tendency  legend,'  that  Peter  soj'^'imed  in  Rome  for 
twenty-five  years,  arose  and  ■  became  offieia! '  between 
the  time  of  Irenseus,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  Peter's  Iwenty-fire  Roman  years,  and  that  of  Julius 
Africanus,  that  is  to  say  in  the  episcopate  of  Victor 
I  Quisque  here  =  quicunqueswhosoever. 
4S9S 


(about  1 89- 1 
»i7)- 


SIMON  PETER 

e).  or  in  that  of  Zephyrinus  (about  igS- 


\g)  The  consequence  of  this  is  thai  Peter  becomes  DO 
longer  the  founder  merely,  or  joint  founder,  but  lh« 
bi^ihop  also  of  the  church  of  Kome,  and  that  Paul, 
whom  we  still  find  even  in  Irenaius.  etc.  (g  a6  a-d).  at 
his  side  and  on  a  level  with  him.  is  eliminated.  This 
consequence,  hoH*e\'er,  was  developed  only  gradually. 


±^^ 


mlhecr 


la/,  had  b> 
jrs  affirmed  r 


I  the  »icce» 


lubeie'i  and  Ihb  i^  preHippiKed  Iw  Cyprian  hlnself 
t.  T&iT  Ue  M14  71 3).  Accotding  10  iV  Epislle  of 
nl  10  James  (i>  that  now  sunds  preflNetl  to  the  Pseudo- 


Ckmenline  Hfimflii 


:  above,  l3jc).    Yet  h< 


Linus  aA  [he  first  kdshop  t^Kone,  and  Ul _— „,  -, 

Kives  the  succeedlnf  buhope  the  same  numeraiLai  as  I 
3«.  Whiledoin^io  be  nevenheleuadds(^£iii.  4»),iirTl 
n<T;p«v.  yet  along  with  this  not  anU'ji«TaTi)i'naiiAavea«  llJmv 
fHptMiar  (iiL  i),  but  aho  ftri,  IlaiiMr  tt  ma  IKrpov  (iii.  21h 
^wa  lUrfuv  aa'i  llauAau  (Iv.  1}  and,  precisely  a<  IniHBUshaiil, 

detaiU  from  Eusebiut  see  Knejiei,  Z.  /.  katksl.  riaJTiya, 

p.   339/ 

(i)  ll  u  m  the  Cmalogut  Libtrianui  {i.e..  the  list 
of  Roman  bishops  brought  down  lo  Liberius.  a.d. 
333/),  forming  part  of  the  famous  Chronicle  of  354, 
that  Peter  is  first  spoken  of  unreservedly  as  first  bishop 
of  Rome:  '  post  ascensum  ejus  fjesu]  bealissimus  Petrui 
episcopatum  susccpit '  (but  here  from  30-55  a.d.). 

The  Aiccnsis  Jfiai-r  would  seem  to  be  a  slill  oWer 
witness  than  any  of  those  we  have  hitherto  discussed, 
to  the  fact  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

(a)  aemen(Zff7-,  1896.  388-415;  1897,  45S-465) 
held  il  possible  to  distinguish   and  isolate  in  33i-(or 

87.  Agendo   ^*-^rKr/'T'?'S'  P"' i"'""''''"? 

•>«Hu— .  vfhich  related  to  Nero's  persecution  of 
the  Christians;  and  in  4?^,  which  at  Ih.tt  date  he 
knew  only  through  Dillmann's  Latin  translation  from 
Ihe  lilhiopic  ( '  e  duodecim  in  manus  eius  tradctur ').  he 


1  Ihe  death  of  Peter  in 
Hamack   (ACI.  ii.  l7u-Ti«)  dispuied  this  hypothesis.  Id. 
rluUingihat  relating  to, Peiet;  Zeller WlfT".  189*,  p.  js^s?*) 

a  a*  regarded  Peter. 


rl  {r*M, 


p.  75)  1), 


Greek  text  recently  published  by  Gl 
Pahrri.  I,  isoci  ■-«V_  Claries  who 


int  lAmhmt 
lis  Creek  le« 


Bartlet  {.Afatelic  Agt,  190a,  | 

'"'"'Sfr 

rrciiar.-.   

-  - -.  -.  -.,.'./fr.(looo).  holds  thai  a  hmms m  e ic ouhqi 

lo  he  filled  bv  Ihe  insertion  of  etc  and  the  clause  inietpreled  a* 
referring  10  Pelet:  'of  the  Twelve  one  will  be  delivered  inlo 
hi.  hands' (I-1-. *.!(«<■[.!(]  m;exV'ririi™i[-k™A*i«rffl). 
H^mack  also  unves  his  adhesion  to  thn  (.SHAW,  i<»o.  p.  98s 
f.\  but  adds  that  Ihe  value  of  ibe  statement  Rgaiding  Pelet  wiH 
depend  upon  lis  date,  and  this  he  prefers  to  OH^en  rather  to  the 
fir^I  half  of  Ifie  third  ceniuiy,  than  10  any  tine  within  the 
second  (.<C£ii.lj74-S7j). 

\t)  Charles,  however,  holds  that  Asc.  /a.  3i}^*'B. 
■  the  testament  of  Hetekiah.'  ought  to  be  dated  between 
88  and  100  A.D.,  not,  as  in  Apocalyptic  (.-iliove.  col. 
According  to  him  the 


IS  upon  4 13  (p.  3°/)- 


Je<us  the  Lord  Chr 
wa.s  crucified  and  as 
in  Him-ofthewfi" 
while  ihe)' Heefr 


ew  in  thue  days  v 
adds :  ' « E^ihi 


g,  wbo  was  crtidfted. 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


8IMOH  PETER 


mutt  have  been  Hiiiun  bdbn 

hii  to  be  nmcmbcTcd  thai  tbL 

if  really  intended,  haidly  be  uLled 


believ 


.nHim'l 


It  (he  f 


?ath«Ea^^ 


cpuld   hardly  leem  to  have  been  Ihe 

{i)  In  a  private  communication  Charles  now  prefers 
to  read  :  '  and  many  believers  and  saints  win  had  seen 
Him  .  .  .  nndwiffs/inlcept  bdievinginHim.'eic.  Uy 
this  conjeclural  substitution  of  e[  for  the  Srt  which  the 
Ethiopic  translation  presupposes  'all  reference  to  a  second 
clii&s  disappears, '  Charles  continues  lo  mainlain,  how- 
ever, that  the  reference  is  to  Jewish  Christians  who  have 
pursonally  known  Jesus.  But  in  this  case  we  ore 
conipe)1ed  10  ask  :  Is  the  persecution  of  the  last  days 
really  to  be  confined  (o  these  alone,  and  are  they  alone 
to  look  for  the  Messiah,  and  oilier  Christians  not? 
Besides,  the  text  even  as  restored  by  Charles  still  contains 
a   very   disturbing    tautology.  '   " 


touBet  tAnlicMriil,  189],  p 
re  brgely  iaterpolBted  than  < 


iving 


1  Him.' 


S7/)  regard.  0. 

ins  iIk  most  probable  one,  Ihat 
hrist  ptBswied  by  all  Chmtiam 


t^X  t7.  S4  #,  i')."^hich  ai  mailer'of °rTL:i^d^"'in  the  rpt<^ 
fiyrt^  tmi  evififHt  of  ^94  (and  alw  Sag  according  10  ihe 
Eihtopic  venion).  or  (he  repteientatioa  of  iix  drcunuiancei  -if 


[d]  Finally,  it  does  not  seer 
one  to  ask  wheiher  or  no  the  most  imponnni  clause  ot 
all  in  Ihe  passage  before  us  really  belongs  lo  the 
original  ten  (43^:  '  of  the  Twelve  one  will  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.'  Charles  (pp.  Ixix-lxxiii)  has  rightly 
perceived  that  it  is  not  the  living  Nero  who  is  regarded 
as  Antichrist,  bill  Ihe  dod  one;  in  the  form  of  Nero, 
we  I'ead  in  4 at,  R'iiar  ( =  Satan ;  a  Cor.  Bts.  and  cp 
Belial)  will  appear  and  will  rule  for  3}  yenrs, 
immediately  after  which  will  tie  the  end  of  the  world 
(4j-iB).  Of  this  Nero  il  cannot  be  intended  10  say  that 
Peier  is  to  fall  into  his  hands  in  Ihe  year  64  A.  u. 
Kxcept  in  this  one  clause—if  indeed  il  is  to  be  referred 
to  I'eier — the  whole  of  th«  resi  of  the  desmpiion  is 
purely  apocalyptic ;  Christians  will  become  godless 
(Sai-ji).  Beliarwill  come  in  Ihe  form  of  Nero  (42)  and 
will  persecute  the  plant  which  Ihe  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Beloved  have  planted  (Gk.  ■  will  plant ' ;  ^in-tilirown*, 
43a;  ns  to  this  clause,  cp  below,  e);  he  will  work 
miracles,  will  cause  himself  lo  be  worshipped  as  Cod, 
and  will  be  cast  inio  bell  by  the  Lord  (Christ?),  who 
tiill  comedown  from  the  seventh  heaven  (44-14).  If 
in  the  middle  of  all  this  il  is  s.nid  of  one  of  Ihe  twelve 
that  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  Belinr  (4  3*), 
Ihe  one  inlended  must,  if  the  clause  is  lo  fit  the  context, 
irvived  ihe  death  of  Nero. 


The  . 


h  the  n 


ii  precisely  to  ijeliam 
-  purely  aiBcalyplie  1 


deed-  am  wiib  good 

icribed  in 

aX"; 

dMail  nuM  b< 

not*ffli 

"U°El:r3i^js,l,'?c,^„ 

"wTthlhe 

apocalj-p'ic  ch. 

f the  rep 

™  of  Ihe 

■ltd :  IS  eahclt. 

nvHtH  it 

t  eouallv 

xitofkee 

i"Ei,S 

^e^'h.™ 

of  John 

eved 

a  "date  a 

me  of  Ihe 

n  allejied 

rcuTred(Doniilisnii 

usually  namedj 

po«ible' 

time  of  Ihe  wnl 
to  reign  before 

«end 

TSeT 

ouldb* 

pokenof 
t  a  nign 

astheUH 

Thus  it  be 

comes 

in  fact 

probable 

thai  it 

is   Peter 
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rather  ihan  John  who  is  intended.  In  that  case,  how- 
ever, the  clause  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  It  is  so 
regarded,  it  will  be  seen,  not  wiih  the  object  of  gelling 
rid  of  a  lexl  thai  is  inconvenient  for  the  view  of  Peter's 
life  taken  in  the  present  article,  but  purely  for  reasons 
afTecting  a  right  underslaniling  of  Ate.  Jet.  The 
deletion  of  the  clause  would  be  necessary  even  if  it 
related  not  lo  Peter  but  lo  some  other  of  Ihe  apostles 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero. 

(r)  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  extent  of  the 
glosi  ■      ■  ■      ■ 


If  in 


iltbaAi 


iitbesu] 


iicon^sls 


profoundly  si  I 
3B..1  Clun. 


\tfn  aa  being  (he  iubject  of  F.  3  (the  subjecl  accordin*  (o  p.  a, 
nJ.  ia'Whohimieir  (even>thii  king.'  dittk  airbc  t  ^uiJuit 
£tikX  then  the  ipimedintcly  following  expressiDn,  i*.  yt  (*  will 
L.^i -lich Lhelwelve '---'-•--  (....— J..—. 

inprobahk  il 

._„ ^ .here  should  aiB. . ._. 

Nero  who  muu  nevertheleu  be  dead  before  Aniicbtiil  a 

Why  the  clause  should  hax-e  been  ndded  by  some 
ancient  reader  will  become  vei^'  intelligible  if  only  we 
suppose  such  reader  to  have  understood  by  Beliar  the 
actual  Nero— as  was  done  at  first  by  Clemen  in  1896/ 
It  Ihus  appears  thai  An.  Jis.  cannoi  be  adduced  as  an 
earlier  witness  for  Ihe  belief  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
under  Nero  than  the  documents  dealt  with  in  preceding 

Contrariwise  all  Ihe  writings  of  an  older  date  are 
It   on   the    subjecl   of    Peter's    Roman 
ijourn.       A    detailed    examination    of 
Clem,  is  ai  this  point  called  for,  parily 
on  account  of  its  fundenienlal  importance,  and  partly 

(ii)  After  having  pointed  lo  Ihe  instances  in  the 
OT  in  which  jealousy  and  envy  are  seen  to  have  led 
10  the  most  direful  results,  Clement  proceeds:   V.  1. 

/«flo,  /XSw)«F  tf\  tiin  fTTHTTO  Teroii^cow  dflXtj- 
rdi'  Xff^df^er  r^  '^nas  ij/ithv  tA  yrvwata  t/roStiy' 
/lara.  a.  iid  ffiXor  *al  ^Simf  ol  pjyurtoi.  taX 
iitmbrarat  vtOXih  ^Jiiix^Tca"'  toi  Iws  Sei-dTou  JWXijtra*. 

Xoui'  4.  n^rpoi.  a,  tii  fqXor  iSitor  di>x  I»  otSi  Sin 
iWi  T\iliiya>  irjjiiryjrt  riroiit,  lal  oOto>  /«i()Tl'pi>irof 
i-TOptiiBTi  til  rir  6ipti\6funyr  rinor  r^t  Si(tit.  5.  ^i. 
i1)\a<r  Jcal  Ipiy  naiXn  VFOfior^l  ppapilor  Ittiif  6. 
irrdKit  SffffAi  ^topfaaj,  ^vyaSevdtLt.  }ii0aff&eU.  ■r^H'f 
ytti/unn  Ir  rt  rp  dMroXn  lol  ir  rp  Situ,  rh  ytr- 
raior  r^i  rlrrtitt  avroS  •:\4ot  tXap<p  ■  7.  jKOnwiJcijr 
itdd^at  SKof  rbr  nbcuov,  xnl  irl  ri  rip/ia  TTjt  iinreat 
i\Buit  toi  liaprvfrfyrat  irl  tuj*  Tyyou^iuu,  oDtiuj  dinjX- 
\iyt  To5  icieiioa  rai  tit  rir  Aytor  rlnror  iTopti^, 
ifwofioifrii  yeyiifuyOf  fUytarot  itroypafifiii.  VI.  i. 
Toi/Toif  T-oTt  ifSpiirir  caluit  roXiTfiwa^yoit  <tiiiniBpiHir07i 
roM  TrX^flof  itXtrrciv,  oItkh!  iroXXait  uixfaii  xot 
fiaadmi  iid  f^Xor  raeiyrtt  irdStiyiia  tiXkiimir 
^T^^WTO  iy  i,^,.  a.  Aid  J^Xl,  Ji.,xe.«a.  y„„dK>, 
Aayatitt  KaX  iiptat.  aUliriia'a  ttiri.  nal  ifbaia 
raffovaai,  ^wL  rir  r^  rla-rtiin  ^i^aior  ipinot  taH)r- 
TUvan  Koi  fkaBot  yipai  y€wva!iot  al  iffdirelj  rifi  miifiaTi. 
(Si)'Bu(,  not  to  dwell  on  the  ancient  examples,  let  u>  cmnt 

noble  exanylc!  of  our  own  generation.  _  (9)  By  reaion  of 
persecuted,  and  contended  even  unio  death.   <j)  Let  us  set  before 

and  thus  having  borne  his  leslimony  went  to  his  <^ue  place  of 

reward  of  panent  endurance.  (6)  After  that  he  had  been  seven 
limes  in  bonds,  had  been  driven  into  eKile,  had  been  sioned, 

failb;  (j)  having  taught  rijEhieousneH  (0  (he 


whoks  worW  and  having  come  to  Ibe  liL 

front  Ihe  world  and  went  unto  the  holy  place,  hai-ing  become 
ni^'or^y  l!ve>"wu  gat^r^  a*va»md^ilude'of  e"ect  o^ 
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Dircte,  sfiEr  itiai  Ihcy  hatt  fliffered  cruel  and  unholy  itisulti, 

(*)  The  word  tiaprvp^at  applied  to  Paul  (5?)  will 
be  must  fittingly  interpreted  as  meaning,  not  '  having 
suflered  marlyrdom*  (his  death  is  indicated  ralher  hy 
the  words  dxijXXdyij  roC  K&aiiov)  but  rather  ■  having 

tortures.'  In  the  case  of  Peter,  however  (64),  Ihe  first 
of  these  two  renderings  does  not  (it  well :  for  of^rui 
liapTvfi/l^as  seems  intended  (o  convey  'after  that  lie 
had  borne  testimony'  by  the  •  labours'  (irii'oc)  just 
mentioned.  These,  however,  estend  over  his  whole 
life  as  an  apostle.  Thai  precisely  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  some  such  'labour'  and  thus  was  a, 
martyrdom  is  not  expressly  said  and  therefore  might 
be  disputed,  Slill,  since  Peler  is  here  cited  as  an 
instance  of  how  the  greatest  -.pillars'  '  contended  even 
unto  death '  we  refrain  from  doing  so. 

(f)  In  like  manner  it  will  be  well  to  T^incede  Ihat 
'among  us'  {*■  ^«ii')  in  61  does  not  mean  ■among  us 
Christians' — which  would  be  tolerably  vague  —  but 
'among us  Romans.'     The  reference  is  10  the  victims  of 

the  presentation  of  mythological  pieces.  Still  when  it  is 
said  of  the  Neronian  martyrs  in  Rome  that  they  were 
gathered  together  with  Peter  and  Paul,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  draw  it  as  a  necessarj-  inference  that  Peter 
and  Paul  also  died  in  Rome.  To  '  was  gathered ' 
{aufnt^palirSrif  in.  61  what  we  ought  ralher  to  supply 
will  be  '  to  the  due  place  of  glory '  (tJt  rir  i^iXtiunoe 
Tiwar  t5»  !ifii|  or  '  to  the  holy  place'  (eft  Ti*  ayiw 
rixor)  of  5*;,  Thus  the  common  meeting  -  placa 
referred  to  is  not  Rome  but  heaven,  and  accordingly  the 
present  pass.ige  says  nothing  as  to  iho  place  of  death. 

(rf)  Neitlier  in  5 1  does  the  author  give  any  reason  10 
suppose  that  he  is  thinking  of  all  as  having  one  and  Ihe 


The   c 


,conly: 


generation' (T0itfyTii>Ta7«i'i)>i^fi)rt.  . .  r^7(i'«nt^;uip). 

(e)  As  the  writer  is  at  Rome,  by  the  '  limit  of  the 

west'  {ripita  t^s  Siirtait.  5j)  to  which    Paul  came  it 

however,  of  a  journey  of  Paul  10  Spain  is,  if  the  present 
passase  be  left  out  of  account,  nowhere  asserted  before 
the  fourth  century  except  in  the  Muratorlan  fragment 
(//.  38.  35}  and  in  the  pre-Calholic  ^^/a  Pilri  (see 
below,  g  33a),  and  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  other 
witnesses  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  merely  an  inference  from  Rom.  ISn  »B,  where 
Paul  expresses  the  intention  of  extending  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  .Spain.  Eusebius  (tf£ii.  22i)  speaks  of 
a.  missionary  activity  of  Paul  after  the  captivity  spoken 
of  in  Acts  28  30/,  but  does  not  say  where,  and  adds 
thai  thereafter  Paul  came  once  more  to  Rome  and 
suffered  martyrdom  there.  In  the  immeduitely  follow- 
ing oonleKl  (22j-8}  he  refers  the  '  first  hearing'  (trfiliT^ 
tliroXoyia)  of  a  Tim.  4 16  to  Ihe  first  Roman  captivity. 
Here  too,  in  view  of  the  silence  of  other  witnesses, 
there  arises  inevit-ibly  a  strong  suspcion  that  the  dis- 
crimination of  two  captivities  may  have  been  suggested 
by  this  passage  merely,  whilst  nevertheless  vpii-nf 
(tioXoTio  in  the  nature  of  things  ought  to  mean  merely 
a  first  'appearance'  or  'hearing'  as  distinct  from  a 
second  in  the  course  of  (he  same  captivity,  since  (he 
whole  passage  49-18  is  speaking  of  Ihe  det.iils  of  a 
single  captivity.  For  this  inference  ikM  Eusebius  but 
some  one  who  preceded  him  must  be  held  responsible  : 
he  himself  introduces  the  whole  story  wilh  a  XAyoi  ^« 
(■the  story  goes').  If,  however.  Eusebius.  whoelsewhere 
puUfoilhsomuch  thai  is  folse  with  the  greateslassurance. 
here  uses  so  cautious  an  expression  as  this,  the  matter. 
we  may  rest  assured,  is  questionable  in  the  higbesl  degree. 
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Hariiacli  (ACL  ii.  1 J39/)  charK«ri!o  (he  libeiatiod  of  Paul 
from  his  iirai  Roman  capliviiy  (and  the  Journey  10  &uiin)  as  aA 
'a«uredfa«*(foK*t«,  7-*Wj*-*rt  Hii  reaioni  aie-apan 
from  T*  np^A  ™  ivffH«  here— cenain  genuine  fragments  of 
Paul  proerved  m  the   Paitocsl  Episilel  (a  'rim.  I  ij-is  40-11 

Paul  (i>.  very  piecarioui  hypothesis,  (0  iiy  the  least)  and  *]» 
chronoiogiealionuderationi  accoidini  m  which  ibe  hrst  capliviiy 
cama  lo  an  end  in  ^  A.D,  whilst  Ibe  martycdom  of  Paul  in  iha 
Neronian  peneculion  (July,  64  a.d,)  is  an  'ascertained  fa,;t.' 
This  laii  lac)  hai  no  other  'tecure'  liasis  on  which  to  nsi  ihiin 
Harnack's  interpreuujitn  of  vm  present  paviaae  in  1  CUsm.  and 
the  'defiaite  pieces  of  informanon' (.^Ciii.l  710)  refund  la 
above  (I  >}/)  of  which  Hamack  himseif  wrote  n«  w  very  Inns 
ago  (00  I  Clein.»4!  iSiSI:  'jMsierioie  tempore  auciore. 
manyni  Petri  vel  itineru  Ronuiii.  quomm  lestimanitim  nulliui 
lerepielheil,  iuniI>iaDysiu*Corinibiui,G^u9Roinaiiu).,  .  ,  . 
Iretisug,' etc     If  IheH  leuimooiei  lie  of  hardly  any  value  nHth 


Chhokoijigv.  fl  64-80,  according  to  which  the  iSrsi  Romnn 

Gnck.  u.  LU.  d.    tr-cimrcHrt.  i.  11893]  .-10B  iii.l  fijoJIn 

ca[)tivity  in  the  iniereiu  of  a  very  bgSa  diviMon  of  the  Episik 
10  ihe  Romans  into  Ivio  stparaie  epistles,  Ibe  lirai  of  which  wai 
written  b).  Paul  before,  and  Ihe  KC0nd<12  1-16  7  19i-«)  after, 

the^nuinenessofihePauomlEpi.iles.    In  diBt cue.  however, 

the''£Sl  0  li^^iTs^j/  Aj  Ti*!.  I's  3™,^  but  the^'lura 
are  eicludcd  hy  ica  30  a;  ('  1  know  that  ye  all  .  ,  .  shall  tee 
my  face  no  moiel,  a  sa}-!!.!  which  the  author,  even  if  ii  had 


on  the  assumption  that  ii  cannot  be  (aken  o 
than  in  a  purely  geographical  sense.  Sine 
huu-ever,  is  Ihe  subject  of  (he  sentence,  the  wt 
very  possibly  h;  ■  .  ..    . 


il  of  his 


e  then 


no  longer  any  necessity  to  hold  Ihat  Spain — otherwise 
so  poorly  attested  as  a  fitld  of  Paul's  activities — it 
meant.  The  writer,  indeed,  had  he  been  very  anxious 
10  make  it  quile  dear  that  Rome  and  Rome  atone  was 

(rfpiia)  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  it  is  good  Greek 
precisely  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  Tlie  passage  is  as 
every  one  sees  highly  rhetorical  in  character. 

This  being  fo  11  could  surprise  no  one  if  Ihe  nulbor.  allbougb 
himself  a  Roman,  with  Paul's  naninK-poini  in  mind,  calls 
Rome 'the  limit  of  the  wett.'juil  as  in  AcuKi?  il  ii  called 
'  the  UHermosl  pan  of  the  earlh  '  (wjniTOi'  t*  yfn\  and  jusl  ai 
in  Ps.  Sal.  (17 14  (»|)  Pomgeiui  iei>Js  his  captive  Jewi  'as  far 
as  Ihe  west '  (htv  ifn  ^vtffwr)  or  as  Ignatius  ttui  Rfftn^  2  it  is 
transponed  'lowest  from  east'  («Lt  iiv^^  nir^  i,»w.i. 
Clem,  itself '  easr  and  west '  (annA^  kma  6vv 
before  (£a)  as  geographical  indications  of  t 
acliviiiet,  but  from  this  ii  by  no  means  follov 
the  west  must  here  Ik  taken  in  an  absolute  sense  and  wiinout 
any  leference  to  the  aposile's  pwnt  of  departure.    In  iClem.  i-) 

Atfinfof  oAoi-  r^  Kavtaor)  only  re[Kats  wiiat  was  expressed  in  the 
preceding  clause  by  'having  preached  in  the  east  and  in  the 


livM  ~iTb  i^nk-^\     In  t 

lOgc  of  Pauls 
1  ^he  limit  of 


which  was  Ihe  re 

Tid'Srh^*^. 

'& 

^^s:^ 

le  a^Ik^ 
none™  the 

™e.    Another  im 

portanl  point  ii  that 

nC 

havekep, 

m  Ihe  f 

[g)  If  on  the  other  hand  Spain  were  meant  it  would 
in  that  case  become  almost  necessary  lo  understand  by 
the  rulers  (ityoi'iuyat)  before  whom  Paul  bore  his 
testimony  the  Spimish  civil  authorities.  Thn«  is  not  a 
single  tradition,  however,  in  favour  of  Spain  as  the 
place  of  Paul's  martjTdom.  Tha(  Rome  was  (he  place 
is    nowhere   doubtnL      The  rulers   {irftiiiaoi)  can. 
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according  lo  the  us;iKe  of  i  Clem,  (see  MintstbT, 
S  47  J,  midille).  menu  any  high  polilicat  authority ;  but 
if  Rome  is  referred  Id.  Ihe  emperor  and  his  advisers  Mill 
be  meant. 

(4)  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  point — 
which  is.  that  the  entire  pnssage  before  us  is  desii^neil 
to  set  fonb  a  parallel  betv.-een  Puicr  aiid  Paul.  Thus 
it  lieconies  necessary  to  pa)'  special  altenlion  to  the 
points  in  which  the  parallel  is  not  carried  out.  Now, 
3l  Ihe  very  outset,  ue  notice  that  the  suReritigs  of 
Paul  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  are  much  more  fully 
particularised  Ih.in  those  of  I'eler.  We  may  bo  certain 
that   Ihe  author  wnuld   have  iKen  equally  detailed  in 

possible  th.li  in  Rome  so  little  that  is  definite  should 
have  been  knnwn  if  he  had  actually  died  there?  It) 
the  case  of  I'cter,  further,  no  parallel  at  all  to  Paul's 

testimony  before  the  rulers'  is  offered.  Had  it  been 
Spain  that  w.ts  in  question,  we  should  not  have  wotidered 
to  find  that  the  same  things  could  not  be  said  of  Peter  as 
of  Paul :  but  from  uhat  has  been  said  in  Ihe  foregoing 
paragraphs  of  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  with 
Rome  that  u'e  are  dealing,  and  in  this  case  it  naturally 
becomes  a  ]>oint  of  great  importatice  to  notice  that 

limit  of  the  nest'  were  to  be  taken  as  nteaning  Spain. 
0  reckon  with  the  fact  that  Ihe 


of  tl 


0  say  c 


Peler  that  he  had  borne  testimony  '  before  the  rulers. 
Even  should  '  Ihe  rulers '  denote,  not  the  emperor  and 
his  ad^isers  but  some  other  high  aiithorily.  it  is  clear 
Ihal  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any  "  ivitnessing ' 
((iBpTiipdi')  of  Peter  before  such  an  authority.  How 
willingly  would  he  not  have  adduced  it  hod  any  such 

even  before  Paul.  The  phrase  -rulers,'  ho".-ever. 
ni.ikes  it  still  more  clear  than  does  '  limit  of  the  west,' 
that  as  regards  Paul  both  must  be  sought  in  Rome. 
This  being  so,  the  fact  that  only  of  Paul  is  it  said  that 
he  was  ■  a  preacher  in  the  east  and  in  the  west '  (ntfipi'f 
tp  Tt  Tjj  &MaTo\%  xai  if  t^  iiati.]  acquires  a  new  signih' 
cnnce.  In  short,  this  writer  was  ignorant,  not  only  of 
any  'witnessing'  (/lopripperf)  before  the  authorities  (in 
Kome)  on  Peter's  part,  but  also  of  any  missionary 
activity  of  his  at  all  in  the  west ;  yet  he  wrote  iti  Rome 
about  93-97  A.D.  (at  latest,  but  not  probably,  about 
lao  A.D.  See  Galatians,  g  9  [but  cp  also  Ol-D- 
Christian  LtTERATURE,  §  36]). 

(i)  This  conclusion,  bowe\'er  clear  in  itself,  is  often 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  no  other  place  than  Rome 
is  ever  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
manydom,  and  that  it  would  be  too  extraordinary  if 
Clement,  while  knowing  the  fact  of  Peter's  martyrdom, 
should   be  ignorant  of  the    place  of  it.      But   neither 

If,  let  HI  luppoK.  Pate  hsd  perished  while  Iravelline  in 


then 


id  perished  V' 

---^^i»f'llo"w.< 

mChrisli: 


to  th*  plaMrfhi'^deaihl    VmT 

thai  Clenxiiii  nctiully  did  know  the  place  of  PeHt*>  deathyand 

important  10  name   the   place;   all   h*   thinks  worth  eom- 

fe>v)l•^<^^al■d  in  tills  Hay  only  indiceclly  do  wc  Icam  th< 
ilily.     That  of  Ptier't  death  he  couki  pau  ov«  all  the  imire 
taa,\\f  because  be  couU  uks  it  for  Ktanled  that  hU  readers  at 

EOtienihat  bin  Dbiecl  ii  net  lo  tell  them  anylhing  new,  but  to 

(k)  It  is  therefore  quite  useless  to  conjecture  that  Peter 
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and  Paul  alone  are 

might  also  have  been  menuoneo :  rtcts  j 
because  they  were  specially  well  known 
Mven  if  this  were  the  reason,  it  still  would  t 
of  Peter's  having  ever  been  in  Rome  r  ev 
this  he  was  famotis  enough.  What  is  m< 
point  is  that  both  apostles  w        ' 


111  3i>. 


this  in  a  special  man 
been  founded  by  thi 
choicn  by  a  party  t(i 


I  Rome— and  over 
because  Ihe  church 
s.  whilst  the  oiher 
IS  its  head  (i  Cor. 


{/)  If  Peter's  death  w.u  not  at  Ron^c,  then  neither 
was  it  during  the  Neronian  persecution,  which  50  far  as 
we  know  did  not  eiiend  beyond  that  city.  Even  if  it 
hod  so  eilended,  however,  Peter  coukl  not  be  regarded 
as  one  of  its  victims,   according  10  the  passage  now 

would  tvaturally  break  out  later  than  in  Kome,  whilst 
Peter  and  Paul,  according  to  the  order  followed,  and 
Ihe  'gathering'  (o-ivijApoJirSti)  of  fli,  preceded  the  great 
multitude  of  Nero's  martjTS.  If  they  died  in  Rome  we 
should  have  10  think  of  this  as  happening  immediately 
oy\  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution.  This,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  not  apply  to  Peter  ;  and  eien  in  the 
case  of  Paul  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it,  although  he 
did  die  in  Rome. 


The  pi 


Vk^ 


n  ih«  Pauf  V. 


death,  u  very  raab.    The  judicial  ptocedure 

who  wu  ke^  day  and  night  chained  10  a  widier 


The  p~>ace»  agoiiut  I^ul  hV^d  iis'oun  couchI  thai . 
ginttsi  boiiility  to  Chriuiani  it  woi  hurried  on  ii  likely  en< 
bill  hardly  sa  rapidly  that  Paul  should  have  preceded  the 
bulk  of  the  Neronian  marlyiL 

At  a  date  subsequent  also  to  that  of  i  Ckm. 
End  allusions  to  the  martyrdom  of  I'eler,  but  wit 
ion   of   the    phicc.       (0}   11    is 


therel 


3B.0UMr    ' 


belotiga  to  this  c 


■with  place  jTj 


uid  that  it  Is  into 

hea 

ven 

lai  Peter  is 

Its  p.irallel  in  1 

Ne 

vertheless,  i 

understand  also 

ha 

the  manner  of  1 

the  same  (or  Peter  as  for  Jesus.  1837  may  contain  an 
allusion  to  this  when  Peler  says  '  1  will  lay  down  my 
life  for  thee.'  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping  were  we  to 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus  as  meaning:  'Thou  canst 
not  follow  me  in  this  maniwr  now,  but  later  thou  shalt 
be  able.'  The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  be  whether 
the  writer  already  knew  of  Ihe  martyrdom  of  Peter. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  martyrdom  is  historical,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  did.  But  evon  if  it  was 
legendary,  the  author,  who  wrote  about  133-140  A.D., 
could  \-eiy  easily  have  heard  about  it.  The  question, 
however,  whether  he  thought  of  the  dealh  of  Peter 
as  h.iving  happened  in  Rome,  will  di-pt-nd  for  its  answer 
on  our  determination  of  the  date  at  which  this  opinii 
arose.      He  himself  gives  n     '    -     "- 

{b)  Jn.21,   the  additioi 
certainly  speaks  of  the  mi 


0  indication. 

1  of  a  later  hand  (' 
irtyrdom  ;  whether  a( 


(■:)  aPei.lM  refers  back  to  Jn.21iB/  Nouhere 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  Jesus  say  10  Peler  that 
'  the  putting  off  of  his  tabernacle  comelh  swifllv.'  and 
in  view  of  the  laie  date  of  a  Pel.  (see  g  24  a)  its  author's 
acquaintance  with  Jn.21  is  very  possible,  as  also  his 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  tradition  that  Peter  bad  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome. 

{J\   In    the    Muratorian   fragment   the  fanic  Ptiri 
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Is  reBerred  to  in  /.  37,  and  Ihat,  according  10  ihe  almost 
universally  accepled  restoration  o(  Ihe  test  ( '  semuta 
passiotie  Petri  evidenter  declarai'),  as  one  of  the  everts 
by  hia  silence  as  to  which  the  nriter  of  Acls  maites 
it  clear  thai  he  has  incorporated  in  his  book  only  such 
occurrences  as  had  happened  in  his  presence.  Thus 
here  also  the  marlyrdom  of  Peter  is  regarded  as  a  known 
event,  and  can  very  easily  have  been  conceived  of  by 
the  author  (who  wrote  between  170  and  aoo  a.d.)  as 
having  happened  in  Rome.  Only,  as  he  says  nothing 
as  to  this.  Ihe  passage  before  us  is  not  any  more  decisive 
on  the  quesiion  in  hand,  than  Ihe  other  three  which 
have  been  already  considered. 

(()  In  Rev.  18jo  (■  rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and 
ye  saints,  and  ye  apostles,  and  ye  prophets '  |  the  apostles 
seem  to  be  thought  of  as  in  heaven,  and  must  therefore, 
according  to  69-11.  have  been  thought  of  as  martyrs. 
We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  not  all  the  twelve 
apostles  became  m.irtyrs,  not  lo  speak  of  the  saints  and 
Christian  prophets  of  whom  this  would  equally  hold 
good.  The  passage  is  thus  too  exaggerated  10  justify 
us  in  inferring  Ihe  martyrdom  of  Peter  with  certainty. 

(/I  In  Macarius  Magnes  {Afocril.  S>i ;  about  400 
A.  D. )  the  heathen  with  whom  he  is  in  controversy  says 
that  Peter  made  a  disgraceful  escape  from  prison  in 
Jerus.-ilem  (ActsI2s'i9).  and  was  aftemards  crucified 
after  having  been  able  10  carry  out  the  command  of 
Jesus,  'feed  my  lambs'  (Jn.21is).  for  only  a  few 
months.  Harnaclt(7'Z.Z.  190a,  604)  will  have  it  that 
this  heathen  was  Porphyry,  the  learned  opponent  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  (0^.  A.D.  304)  and  that  what  he 
says  regarding  the  few  months  and  the  death  by 
crucifinion  h.is  reference  lo  Rome  (in  44  the  same 
opponent  of  Mscarius  mentions  the  beheading  of  Paul 
in  Rome,  and  thereafter,  without  specifying  the  place. 
Ihe  crucilinon  of  Peter)  and  is  drawn  from  satisfactory 
Roman  tradition.  Carl  Schmidt  (below  §  49).  167-171, 
observes,  however,  and  with  justice,  that  in  Porphyry's 
time  Peter's  tweniy-live  years'  sojourn  in  Rome  had  long 
beena  recognised  belief  (so  also  Harnack  himself ;  above, 
%  a6  f/]l.  and  on  this  ground  supposes  that  Porphyry 
is  drawing  from  Ihe  Acta  l^ri.  according  to  which  Peter 

departure  from  Rome  and  his  return ;  and  in  fact  the 
divine  prediction  of  Ihe  death  of  Paitl  in  Rome  (below, 
S  33"!  is  the  answer  lo  Ihe  request  of  his  followers  that 
he  (Paul)  should   not  absent  himself  from   Rome  for 

All  the  more  important  in  our  present  invesligalion 
are  those  writings  which  are  silent  upon  the  sojourn  in 
Rome.  and.  so  far  as  they  were  written 
after  64  a.d..  also  upon  the  martyrdom 
.IZJZ^^^ni^A  °^  P*'"''  ""hoig''  >'""«  such  reference 
;*5^   migh,h.^  l»j,.,«o«™  fc..     A, 

all  of  them  in  an  equal  degree. 

(rt)  The  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  excludes  with  the 
utmost  decisiveness  the  idea  that  at  the  lime  of  its 
composition    Peter   was   in    Rome,    or    even    without 

vision  over  the  church  there.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Paul  wcmlci  most  certainly  have  referred  to  the  fact. 
He  ii  at  very  great  pains  to  indicate  his  right  lo  labour 
in  Rome.  We  may  not  here  refer  10  his  arrangement 
with  the  three  '  pillar"  apostles  at  the  council  of  Jeni- 
sa1em(Gal.29:  '  you  to  Ihe  Jevi-a.  we  to  the  Gentiles') ; 
for  this  arrangement  not  only  was  cniiaWe  of  various 
interpretations,  but  had  also  shown  itself  lo  be  un- 
workable (Council.  S  9).  The  practice  of  the  Judaists, 
however,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  churches  founded 
by  Paul  and  sought  10  turn  iheni  against  him.  had  led 
him  to  formulate  another  principle  by  which  division  of 
labour  in  the  mission  field  might  be  regulated — this. 
namely.  Ihat  no  missionary  ouRht  to  inv^ide  the  field 
once  taken  posiession  of  bv  another  ( '  not  to  glory  in 
other  men's  latiours';  aCor.  lOis/).  When,  how- 
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been  its  head  he  ought  to  have  done  so  io   Ihe 

On  Ih(  utumpiion  ihu  1!>k>.94,  iloiig  'rrith  (be  wbale 
pans,  Df  chap,  if,  (and  16)  cam»  from  a  later  unit,  ii 
someiimes  been  thought  pouibk  thu  here  already  die  o^^ 
of  Peter's  biihopric  of  Rome  is  presuppoKd.    ITie  eaprHsi 

not  admii  of  urificaiion,  even  when  die  late  dairofihe  kc 


(*)  The  Episile  to  the  Philippians,  w! 
toll}  4 II  was  very  probably  written  in  Rome,  mokes 
no  mention  of  Peter.  True.  Paul  had  not  exactly  any 
urgenl  occasion  to  mention  him  in  this  particular  epHStle. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  haiard  a  conjecture  that  1 15-18 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  ^arply  worded  had 
Peter  been  then  at  the  head  of  the  church  in  Rome 
(the  still  sharper  passage  3a-6  does  not  come  into 
account  here,  as  in  all  probability  it  is  directed,  not 
against  Jewish  Christians  as  1  is-iS  is.  but  against  non- 
Christian  Jews,  and.  in  fact,  against  Jews  of  this  class 


n  Phi 


ippi). 


(c)  If  the  Epistles  to  ihe  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
were  written  during  the  captivity  in  C^sarea,  they  do 
not  need  to  be  referred  to  here.  On  the  assumption  of 
their  genuineness,  however,  it  is  equally  possible  that 
they  may  h.ive  been  written  from  Rome.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  apostle  had  no  more  pressing  occasion,  so 
far  as  his  correspondents  were  concerned,  for  mentioning 
Peier  (on  the  supposition  that  he  also  was  at  Rome) 
than  he  had  in  writing  to  the  Philippians  (Ihe  Epistle 
10  the  Ephesians.  if  we  are  to  maintain  its  genuineness, 
we  must  necessarily  regard  as  a  circular  writing).      " 


tefroi 


the. 


ji  sties  a 


e  but 


§as<'.  n-).  it  has  10  be  noticed 
that  in  Col.  Ito  there  is  a  greeting  from  Mark  who  is 
held  to  have  been  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  yet  none 
from  Peter  himself.  We  cannot,  nevertheless,  securely 
infer  from  this  that  the  Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  was 


The  case  of  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Ephesi 
It  too  says  nothing  regarding  its  place  0 
In  presence  of  the  great  interest  it  enprcsses  in  the  unity 
of  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  complete  fusion  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  (U>/  4^6  2ii-»,  etc.), 
there  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  opportunity  for  allusion 
to  the  common  activities  of  I'aul  and  Peter.  But  as  it 
avoids  personal  matters  almost  entirely,  and  deslgruites 
the  apostles  and  NT  prophets  in  general  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  and  as  holy  (SaoSj).  we  cannot 
venture  on  any  far-reaching  inferences  from  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Peter,  and  in  t>anicular  must  not 
infer  with  confidence  that  ihe  author  knew  nothing  of 

(rf)  The  second  EfHStle  lo  Timothy  is  expressly  dated 
fromthecaptivityinRoniellBifi/  2?),  and  names  Mark 
along  with  other  missionary  companions  of  Paul  (4ii|. 
although  perhaps  (just  as  with  Colossians)  in  a  genuine 
fragment  of  Riul.  Some  mention  of  Peler  (if  his 
Roman  sojourn  was  already  knoii'n)  would  have  beat 
appropriate  alike  in  the  case  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  and  in  that  of  its  spuriousness.  but  cannot  tw 
expected  with  ci 
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addressed  to  a  disciple  of  Ihe  aposlle,  and  sees  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  its  doctrine  and  organisation, 
not  in  what  can  be  said  about  the  persons  of  its 
founders, 

(r)  In  Acts  one  of  the  main  objects  is  (o  drtm  a 
parallel  between  Peter  and  Paul  (see  Acts,  S  4).  A 
joint  activity  of  the  two  in  Rome  would  have  been  the 
best  crown  which  the  author  could  possibly  have  given 
to  this  work.  Indeed,  even  without  the  contempor- 
aneous {H-esence  of  Paul,  the  arrival  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world  of  Peter,  who  with  Paul  passes  as  the  real 
originator  of  missions  to  the  Gentiles  (lOi-ll  iB  167-11), 
must  have  seemed  equally  important  with  that  of  Paul, 
which  is  even  made  the  subject  of  repeated  predictions 
(19ai  23ii).  If  Peier  is  to  be  held  lo  ha\-e  come  to 
Rome  nevertheless,  this  is  conceivable  only  as  having 
happened  after  Paul's  death,  which  the  author  did  not 
wish  10  refer  to  for  political  reasons  (see  Acts,  §51.), 
or  on  the  supposition  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  a 
hostile  one.  and  therefore  will  have  been  passed  over  by 
Ihe  author  in  the  same  silence  with  which  he  passed 
over  the  encounter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2ii-ii).  As  for 
this  latter  supposition,  however,  it  is  surely  an  odd 
procedure  to  excogitate  a  possibility,  in  order,  thereby, 
to  support  a  tradition  which  declares  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  possibility  supposed — namely,  a  har- 
monious co-operation  between  the  two  apostles.  If 
we  disregard  this  attempt,  we  must  infer  that  in  the 
-author's  lime,  that  is  lo  say,  somewhere  between  105 
(no)  and  130  (see  Acts,  g  16),  nothing  was  known  of 
a  contemporary  actlTily  of  Ihe  two  apostles  in  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  remains  Ihe  possibility  Ihat 
Peter  arrrived  in  Rome  after  Ihe  death  of  Paul ;  Duly, 
neither  is  this  vouched  for  by  any  tradition. 

{/)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermai.  which  was  wrillen  in 
Rome  about  140  A.D..  makes  no  mention  of  Peter. 
Mor  yei,  it  must  be  added,  of  Paul.  A  book  of  so 
apocalyptic  a  character  is,  in  fact,  not  Co  be  supposed  to 
concern  itself  with  personal  details  from  a  past  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  rock  (and  the  doors)  of 
the  lower  which  represents  the  church,  are  interpreted 
as  meaning  the  Son  of  God  (6'ifM.ix.  12i,  in  agreement 
with  r  Cor.  10(and  Jn.  lOjo).  This,  however,  proves 
only  that  the  author  was  still  unacquainted  with  Ml. 
1618— or  Ihat  be  has  nol  allowed  himself  10  be  infiu. 

(^)  All  the  more  eloquent  is  the  silence  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  wrote  in  Rome  about  15a.  as  to  the  Roman 
sojourn  of  Peter.  He  has  much  lo  say  regarding  the 
e  of  Simon  Magus,  but  nothing  of  Peter's 
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:  again: 
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by  and  by  (§§  33,  34,  400). 

(k\  Papias  (ap.  Kus.  HE  iii.SBis)  reports,  as 
the  communications  of  -the  presbyter,'  Uiat  Mnrk  accom- 
panied Peter  as  interpreter  ;  but  il  is  very  rash  10  assume 
that  in  making  this  statement  Papias  had  Rome  in  his 
mind  (see  Mark,  col.  2939.  n.  i|.  If  Papias  wrote  late 
enough  he  could  have  heard  of  the  presence  of  Peter 
Ihere  ;  bul  of  this  he  in  poinl  of  fact  says  nothing.  In 
particular,  Ihe  agreement  of  Papias  with  the  statement 
about  Mark  which  Eusebius  {HE  iL  ISi ;  cp  Ccispels. 
%  Soj)  records  has  to  be  taken  merely  in  accordance 
with  the  words  cited  in  the  other  passage  and  by  no 
means  to  be  e:ilended  lo  everything  which  Eusebius 
introduces  herewith  a  '  Ihey  say'  (^mri*),  and  which,  by 
the  conneciion  with  ii.  Hj/.,  mtist  in  fact  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  Rome  (S  25  d).  Still  more  certainly  wrong 
would  it  be  10  exlend  Ihe  agreement  of  Papias  also  lo 
what  follows  in  ii.  153  after  the  mention  of  his  name, 
where  we  read  -  it  is  said  '  {Rutin's  that  Peter  in  his  First 
Epistle  means  Rome  by  ■  Babylon.' 

(»)  Ignatius  writes  to  the  Romans  (4j) :  '  I  do  not 
enjoin  you,  as  Peter  and  Paul  did '  (o^x  iln  n^r|»i  cnl 
WavKot  SiaTdjrgoutu  ifu'i  If  this  was  in  170-180  A.I>. 
(see  Ministry,  |  53,  i-i),  we  might  suppose  the  phrase 
quoted  lo  rest  on  the  assumption  Ihat  Peter  and  Paul 
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had  personally  laid  iheir  oral  injunctions  upon  the 
Roman  church,  since,    so  far  as  written   precepts  are 

When  Ignatius  is  addressing  other  churches  he  expresses 
the  same  thought  without  mention  of  Peter  and  Paul 
{aJ  Efi.Zi,  ad  TraU.Si).  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
positively  affirm  that  the  eipression  in  Ihe  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Romans  inherently,  and  thus  even  if 
WTillen  at  an  earlier  date,  contains  Ihe  presupposition 
Ihat  Peter  had  once  personally  visited  Rome.  As  what 
he  means  10  say  is  simply.  ■  I  do  not  address  myself  to 
you  as  one  having  authority.'  il  was  very  natural  to 
mention  by  way  of  example  two  &mous  names  that  did 
carry  authority,  even  if  they  had  not  personally  quite 
equal  importance  for  Ihe  readers. 

(*)  I  Pet  may  here  be  noticed  by  way  of  appendix. 
Whether  il  is  relevant  lo  the  discussion  will  depend  on 
our  intM-pretatioB  of  it,  and  this  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
settle  (cp  9  43}.  Babylon  is  in  Ihe  Apocalypse  '  the 
greal  city'  (Rev.  18tozi),  '  the  mother  of  Ihe  harlots  and 
of  Ihe  abominations  of  the  earth,  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  ruling  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  sitting 
upon  seven  hills'  (17s/  1^9) — in  other  words,  Rome. 

before  the  beginning  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  first  owed  its  currency  among 
Christians  to  the  Apocalypse  itself.  Should  i  Pet. ,  there- 
fore, have  been  written  before,  or  at  the  begianing  of,  the 
Neronian  persecution,  we  may  conclude  either  that  ihe 
writer  could  not  possibly  have  intended  Rome  by  Babylon 
or  at  least  Ihat  in  referring  to  it  by  this  name  he  could 
not  count  upon  being  understood.  This  he  could  do.  if 
he  wrote  at  a  later  dale.  But  this  possibility  by  no  means 
excludes  the  other,  that  he  may  have  meant  the  literal 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 
Thai  this  ciiy  was  ai  thai  dale  wholly  uninh 
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Pliny  (tiff  ^.  an'laoi'^S:  "Id  wFiiudintm  .tdiii.*  Cp  Lucbn, 
CharffH,  13  :   '  Yonder  is  Babylon,  Ihe  city  with   !hc  noble 


of  lbrdlya™d'i^"'»'lSS^«  (ii.  Q  and'^Sl^'bS  v"). 
"--' -  "--■--  -■--  ■^-ircd  of  the  Itnb^kiniam  compelled  Ih* 
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Before  entering  upon  the  difficult  field  of  the  apocryphal 
literature  it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  Ihe  results  of 

"»"'"^""-       (.)  i  ..„„-««  „^'  .o|»um  .t 

Peter  in  Rome  is  out  of  the  question.  Romans  and  Acts 
are  decisive  against  il  {%  30  a,  «).      Further,  the  manner 

taken  for  granted  in  Acts  16  and  Gal.  2i-io  in  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  as  also  in  Gal.  2  n-m  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  visit  lo  Antioch,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  favourite  theory  of  pro- 
longed inlerruptions  of  his  Roman  sojourn. 

(#)  As  Rom. .  Acts{and  Phil, )  show  (g  30  a.  h.  e).  Peter 
had  neier  been  at  Rome  at  all  atony  date  before  or  during 

(c)  Peler's  bishopric  in  Rome  (S  abg.  h)  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  first  century  and  indeed 
ei'en  down  10  the  time  of  Hermas  (about  140  A.  n. ).  and 
particularly  in  Rome,  no  such  thing  as  monarchical 
episcopacy  existed  at  all  (see  Ministry,  gg  46  i.  47),  as 
also  by  this,  that  according  to  Gnl.  29  Peler's  wish  was 
to  associate  only  vrilh  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  and 
according  lo  w.  ii-»i  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  t.-ike 
any  tenable  place  in  a  mixed  community.  As  bishop 
of  Ihe  mixed  community  in  Rome  he  would  hai'e  been 
exposed  to  the  same  difHculiies  as  in  Antioch.  and  would 
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loan  have  made  himself  as  impossibli:  in  the  one  place 
as  in  Ihe  other. 

(rf)  The  theory  also,  that  alang  with  the  olher  oriemal 
«p05tles  Peter  remained  for  twelve  yciirs  in  Jerusalem 
and  thereafter  Sfit  out  on  missionarj'  journeys  is  false, 
not  only  because  il  leads  chronologically  to  a  displace- 
ment of  Ihe  Neronian  persecution  (bringing  it  down  to 
67  A.  u, ;  see  §  a6  t] — an  error  which  would  admit  of 
rectihcalion  by  a  curiailment  of  the  twenty-five  Koman 
years — but  also  because  it  presupposes  that  the  original 
apostles,  contrary  to  Gal.  29.  had  carried  on  missions  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  twelve  yean,  however,  ate  themselves 
open  to  suspicion,  not  merely  because  twelve  is  a  sacted 
number,  but  also  because  ii  could  be  easily  arrived  at 
by  computation  from  Acts  12j  i;->4.  Herod  Agrippa  i. 
died  in  44  A.  D. ;  shortly  before,  after  his  liberation  from 
prison,  Peter  left  JeruKdem.  Thus  it  was  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  sojourn  of  twelve  years  in  Jerusalem  for  Peter 
in  the  hrst  instance,  and  then,  schematically,  10  eiiend 


o  all  tl 


original  apostles. 

{t]  Of  all  the  spheres  of  activity  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Peler  outside  of  Palestine,  the  only  one  that  deserves 
serious  consideration  along  with  Rome  is  Babylonia 
(S  34).  In  virtue  of  its  large  Jewish  population  Baby- 
lonia vtas  very  well  suited  to  be  a  mission  field  for  the 
apostle,  and  in  a  certain  view  of  the  passage  is  also  pre- 
supposed to  have  been  so  in  i  Pet.  Sij  (§3  30^.  4a,  43). 

(/)  Clement  of  Rome,  incomparably  tiie  most  im- 
poriani  witness  ($  aS),  is  decisively  against  a  Roman 
tojourn  of  Peter.  All  that  can  be  deduced  from  him  is — 
not  indeed  as  anylhingeertainly  attested  bul  yet  as  some- 
thing which  need  not  be  gainsaid — only  Peter's  martry- 
dom,  but  outside  of  Rome  and  away  from  the 
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s  of  his  mariyrdom  er 
no  place  is  specified. 

(/ )  If  Peter  suffered  marljTdom  il  by  no  means  folio 
from  this  mere  fact,  as  Hornack  represents  the  mati 
{ACL  iL  I710),  thai  the  martyrdom  was  in  Rome. 

'  if  Ihc  ^cl  of  tht  monyrdnm  wis  at  thai  linw  noiorious.  1 

"bui  never  hu  tuiy  othxi  church  than  ihc  Roman  laid  claim 
the  nuriyrdam  of  Peier,'  loirs  iu  dcnKmsirstive  foru  as  k 

place  where,  durinK.  say,  the  next  hundred  years,  no  Chtisii 
dkurch  cjiisLed.  The  assumprion  a  oAen  nude  that  for  I 
martyrdoni  of  any  iposile  a  Chrisiian  peirwcuiion.  or  at  lej 
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under  (/),  and  1  40^. 

[A)  Justin  (about  153  A.D. )  knows  nothing  of  the 
Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  (g  30^).  This  circumstance 
ought  also  to  induoe  caution  in  finding  a  testimony  for 
such  a  sojourn  in  Clement  of  Rome. 

(1)  Of  (he  authors  dealt  with  up  to  this  point  Dio- 
nysius  of  Corinth  {about  170  a.d.  )  is  the  first  to  assert 
a  Roman  sojourn.  Only,  he  does  il  in  connection  with 
so  much  matter  that  is  fabulous  that  his  '  distinct  state- 
ment' (so  Harnack,  710)  must  thereby  be  held  to  lose 
all  credibility  (gas a).  The  other  statement,  in  all 
respects  parallel  lo  the  assertion  of  Dionysius,  that  Peler 
founded  the  church  of  Antioch  (§  34^).  is  characlerised 
by  Harnack  himself  (705/ )  as  •  a  gross  falsification  of 

(*)  The  list  of  Roman  bishops 


<T  Diouysu 


cat  tr 


and  Paul  at  its  bead  before  the  time  of  Irenxus  (g  a$  c). 

(i)  No  value  can   be  attached  to  the  slatemcnis  of 

Gaius  as  lo  the  places  of  death  of  Peler  and  Paul  (g  a6  *) 
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Ihe  second  stage  of  the  Roman  Peter- tradition,  the 
■  lendency  legend  '  of  the  twenty-five  years'  duration  of 
his  sojourn,  had  already,  according  10  Harnack.  'become 
official'  {%abt,/). 

(«)  Il  is  not  of  Peler  alone,  but  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  Peter  and  Paul  tc^ether,  thai  the  e\ponentj 
of  Ihe  above  tradition  atfina  a  sojourn  (eventually  even, 
in  fact,  an  arrival  togeiherl  and  a  martyrdoni  in  Rome 
(S  =5/-  )■  If  Clement  of  Alexandria  meniiona  only  Peter, 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  Ihis  (g  35  li).  and  also  in 
Origen  (g  a6f)  we  have  no  reason  lo  doubt  that  he 
thought  of  Peler  as  having  died  at  Romeunder  Nerojusl 
as  he  expressly  asserts  (hat  Paul  did.  If  one  decide 
in  bvour  of  Rome  as  the  place  of  Peter's  death  |but  see 
above,  _^A),  there  is  no  longer  any  direct  possibililv  of 
disprwing  that  this  event  was  practically  contempor- 
aneous with  the  death  of  Paul.  This  circumstance, 
however,  in  of  no  sigaificanee  ;  for  ihe  presence  together 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  during  the  period  described 
in  Acts  (and  Philippians ;  see  g  y>e,  i)  is  pr.ictically 
excluded,  and  thus  can  continue  10  be  affirmed  only 
when  ihe  hypothesis  of  a  second  captivity  of  Paul  is 
called  in — a  hypothesis  which  is  quite  unbistorical  (g  a8 
e,/j.      See  further,  under/,  and  g  41^. 

(n)  Our  decision  must  therefore  decidedly  be  thai 
Peter  never  was  in  Rome  al  all. 

We  read  in  Harnack  (709/X  '  '■ '"  ''•re  pretuppojed  [ihal  is 
ID  lay,  (hroughoui  Ihe  whole  of  AC/.t-  ami  n,-v,-»  mr.  h^.  it 
been  wughl  10  prove  Ihat  yaa  reall 
(uSered  mailyrdom  there.    Thit  f.ici 

_..    j: ■ |,j.  ,(,j^    _.i : 

IS  brouEhl  le 


oc  by   lendency^legaid '  ui  ordi 
.  .     ._ .       .  -  ..ivtrojnlH  at»a,  Siman-Paul  who 

taken  hii  Journey  thither '  (lee  below,  |  400,*).    Thiiassei 

least  one  profane  hniurian  of  npuK,  namely,  Sollau  (belou 


m  has  been 


to  the 


It  rests  essentially  upon  a  p-irticular  view  of  l  Clem. 
and  Ignatius  (^  38,  30  r)  whom  Harnack  himself  calls 
'  two  very  strong,  though  not  absolutely  secure,  supports 
of  Ihe  miin)Tdom.  or  of  ihe  sojourn  of  Pclcr  in  Rome.' 
upon  a  distrust  of  the  •testimony'  of  Diont-sius  of  Corinth 
and  his  companions  which  was  formerly  shared  (see 
above,  g  23  r)  by  Harnack  himself,  and  upon  a  due  re- 
gard to  Justin's  evidence,  upon  which  H-irnack  is  quite 
silent.  Just  as,  according  to  Harnack,  the  '  tendency- 
legend"  of  Peter's  Iwenty-fiie  years'  sojourn  in  Rome 
became  official  between  189  and  317  a.ii..  so  also  in 
our  view  Ihe  fable  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Peler 
and  Paul  in  Romo  and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  there 
became  official  lieiwivn  15a  and  170  A.D. 

(u)  A  point  upon  which  the  foregoing  discussions  hai-e 
shed  but  little  light  is  the  question  aa  to  how  this  result 
came  about,  and  as  to  whether  this  fable  also  desen-es 
the  name  of  tendency- legend.  S-iliau,  who  uses  the 
above  sources  only,  pumts  out  (pp.  a6/ 41  =  494/ 509; 
below,  §  49)  how  strong  was  llie  effort  on  the  part  of 
individual  churches  to  be  in  a  position  10  claim  an  apostle 
as  Ihtaz  founder  (see  JOKK.  Sim  of  Zf.hk.df.e,  %  6). 

Now,  the  Jewish  Chtistiani  in  Rotne,  in  their  livelv  itniisle 
■gainU  tht  Panlim-SH  Ihere.  hail  chosen  Peter  unci  hi's  dralll  OI 
.and  thui  Ihe  belief  wu  nourished  thai  be 


haJr* 


upheld  also  by  Huluc 

n;"  "TD'wariT^h'il"l)eM.^Smi^hH  il«nenl.  S 

ived  tittH«|nenily  in  Home,  Eind  thus  through  h^i 
.  .,.    j._.^_    (jp,[^_     Slarijj  Imii, 


r,  ho 


1  in  Rank 

,    Tht  h 


ti'ir^!^ 


h  iiki 


quality  of  imerpreter  of 


Sollu,  denlei 


Soltau's  other  conjectures  of  a  Special  kind  have 
also  but  little  probability,  and  in  Ihe  interests  of  his 
point  of  view  it  would  perhaps  be  bctier  10  rest 
satisfied  with  Ihe  general  contention  that  chiuches  were 
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eager  to  tmve  aposlles  as  Iheir  founders,  and  in  the  case   I 
of  Rome,   the  warJd-melropolis,    there  was  a  special 
reason  for  wishing  to  b«  able  <□  claim  the  two  most 
prominent  naniea  oS  all.  especially  as  these  represented 


ihe  tt 


andp 


the  church  (see  MiNJsTHV,  8  36).  To  this  Erbra  (Z.  / 
A'ircierrgeia.22  [1901]  m-i^t]  adds,  besides  fuller 
elaborations  of  this  rundamenlal  ihoughl,  [he  easy  mis- 
understanding of  I  Cleni.  5  and  of  '  Babylon  '  in  1  Pet. 
5 13  (see SS 38,  30 i;  butaiso§g39i,  44")-  In  fact  ei'en 
in  the  absence  of  slilJ  more  special  reasons  for  (he  rise  of 
ihe  (able  of  the  Roman  sojourn  and  mariytdom  of  Peter 
it  would  be  necessary  10  maintain  its  fabulous  character  ; 
for,  tightly  understood,  ail  the  witnesses  testify  with 
overpowering  weight  against  it.  The  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, however,  regarding  Peter,  irith  which  we  have  not 
yet  dealt,  will  yield  perhaps  more  light. 

Ifi)  The  points  on  which  further  lightwould  be  specially 
welcome  are  these :  Did  the  belief  in  Peter's  Roman 
sojotim  and  martyrdom  exist  earlier  than  170?  Did  it 
exist,  outside  of  Rome,  even  before  Justin?  In  tine, 
did  it  exist  so  early  that  it  can  already  lie  at  Ihe  founda- 
tion of  I  Pet.&i3?  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  its 
origin  in  spile  of  its  erroaeousncss  more  completely  than 
has  up  to  this  point  been  done :  and,  p.irticularly,  to 
explain  also  why  hitherto  we  have  met  nilh  Peter  in 
Rome  almosl  always  Only  in  association  with  Paul,  and 
why  his  martyrdom  is  reported  from  no  other  locality 
than  Rome  (see  above,  m.  /)? 

Of  the  apociyphAl  writings  relating  to  Peter  the  first 

-J,  — 1^       to  be  considered  are  those  which  Bdinit 

Auarr^Ml  "^    ''*'"8    grouped    under    the    general 

ApottTpui  ijesignation    (,f    acu    Petri,     in    other 

UtMMy.    ^ 

be  distinguished. 

(a)  The  first  group  il  pronouaced  Gnostic  by  Lip«iU4 
(ii.  lS4-i8t.  and  particularly  938-170).  and  Zahn  iGtscA. 
4.  NTlichin  ICanoni,  2  Eji-Sss  [1893]),  but  Catholic  by 
Hamaclc  (ACL  ii.  1m9-5*o),  Erbes  {Z.  f.  Kirchm- 
gfsch..  1901,  22163-iji),  and  Carl  Schmidt  (below, 
g  49I,  iii'I5i,  That  they  are  wholly  Catholic, 
however,  the  three  last- named  scholars  are  unable 
to  affirm.  As  (he  settlement  of  (he  question  is  not 
indispensable  for  our  present  purpose,  let  us  call 
them — to  choose  a  neutral  designation  — the  pre- 
Caiholic  Acta  Petri.  The  employment  of  this  designa- 
tion must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  Acts  in 
question  are  actually  of  earlier  date  than  the  Catholic 
ones— a  question  which  in  point  of  fact  is  doubtful  (see 
§3  35-37.  39*) — but  only  thai  their  standpoint  is  less  in 
correspondence  with  the  Catholic  than  that  of  the 
Catholic  Acta  Petri  el  Pauli.  Another  widely  spre.id, 
though  not  completely  prevalent,  name  for  iherri  is 
Wtfloioi.  Xyir^M.  A  characteristic  story  from  them — 
that  of  a.  talking  dog  (§  33  J)— is  known  to  Commodian 
(al>out  aso  A.D.  ;  Carm.  Afol.  617-610  [613-626]). 
The  date  is  aj.signed  concurrently  by  Lipsius  (375)  and 
Znhn  (841)  to  160-170  A.D.,  whilst  Erbes  gives  it  as 
190,  Carl  Schmidt  (pp.  99-109)  as  300-310,  i.r..  shortly 
before  the  Phihafikiimtna  (above,  §  26rf|,  and  Hamack 
places  it  as  laie  as  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  third  century.*  At 
the  same  time,  il  has  to  be  noted  that,  in  assigning 
the  date  he  does,  Lipsius  means  only  that  of  the 
origin  of  (he  writing  that  lies  at  the  tbundaiion  of  our 
Acta  Petri,  the  date  of  their  present  form  being  in  his 

1  Apart  from  other  indications,   Hama^  relie-^  upon  th« 


-h^i 


In  Ihe  Al 


ifciples^  pTomisine 
Mious,  1 5*1/1^  "Airihi 
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opinion  later:  for  example  the  Acts  of  the  so-called 
Pseudo-Linus  (see  below,  no,  7)  he  places  (17a/.) 
between  40a and  450  A.a.  Zahn  (S33)  as  against  this 
disputes  the  contention  that  the  Acta  at  an  earlier  date 
bad  3  different  form  from  (heir  presen(,  and  Hamack 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  assuming  a 
Gnostic  basis  for  them  ;  it  is  merely  an  abstract  possi- 
bility (SS9)-  Now,  Eusebius  (HE  iil  8a)  includes  the 
Acts  o?  Peter  {Vlpiitu  nirpm)  among  those  writings 
which  were  never  handed  down  in  Catholic  circles,  and 
with  this  agrees  his  general  survey  of  the  NT  literature 
in  iii,  25  4  6.  according  to  which  the  Acis  of  Paul  ( Ilpiitiii 
IlaiiXou}  belong  to  the  Antilegomena,  in  other  words  to 
his  middle  class  (so  also  iii.  3j).  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  'Acts  of  Andrew  and  John  and  the  other 
apostles'  (npdfEii  '/^yiptov  laj  'luArrav  ml  Twt  SWuit 
dirooriXuk) — those  of  Peter  thus  included — belong  to 
his  last  class,  that  of  books  written  by  herelics  in  the 
name  of  apostles,  and  neier  cited  by  any  Catholic 
writer,  but  'altogether  strange  and  im[nous'  ((Era'a 
ritrr)  lal  Svaaf^i)).  In  accordance  with  this  is  tlw 
very  close  relationship,  if  not  identity  of  authorship 
which  Lipsius  (365/,  37a/.)  and  Zahn  (860/.),  again 
in  agreement,  find  between  our  Acta  and  the  Gnostic 
Acts  (]lpdj.«).  or  Circuits  (HtpJoAH)  of  John  and  other 
apostles,  attributed  to  Leucius  (Charinus).  James 
{After.  Anted.  2  pp.  xxiv-xxviii ;  in  Ttxts  and  Sladia. 
Si,  1B97)  positively  afhrms  the  identity  of  Ihe  author 
of  the  Leucian  Acta  Johannis  with  the  author  of  the 
Acta  Petri,  whilst  Carl  Scllmidt,  90-99.  explains  the 
agreement  from  use  of  the  Acta  Johannis  by  the  author 
of  the  Acia  Petri.  Franko  (ZA'T'II-',  190a,  315-335) 
seeks  to  support  the  Gnostic  character  of  Ihe  original 
form  of  the  Acta  Petri  by  means  of  a  pronouncedly 
Gnostic  fragment  which  he  translates  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic,  Thus  for  every  one  who  does  not  hold 
the  present  form  of  the  Acta  Petri  to  be  Gnostic,  there  is 
very  urgent  occasion  for  finding,  i(  possible,  a  Gnostic 
primary  form  of  it.  So  far  as  our  present  purpose  is 
concerned,  however,  we  may  dispense  with  further 
detailed  inquiiy  as  to  (bis  poin(. 

The  principal  urilingi  in  which  ihoK  pre-Caltiolic  Acta  Petri 
have  been  preserved  for  us  br  u  follows  -  <i)  Actiu  Petri  cum 
Siinone,  from  Paul'*  dtparlurc  fiom  Rome  for  Spain,  and  ibe 
arrival  of  Peier  in  Konie,  until  the  death  of  Peter;  in 
-     ■     ■       llSai  Vercelli.lhenfoieki  ■  -         -     ■ 


'^X^.l 


■nely.h. 


k,  a  found  in  a  Codex  0 


Peter,  uitisin  CrRk'in  a  ( 

martyrdom  alone,  aln  in  Gree 

To   (he  same   family   belong  ninner  tjj  an    Accieuasiicaj 

Slavonic.  (;)  a  Coptic,  and  (6)  an  Ecfaiopic  iranslation.    All  sin 

have  been  edited  (or  collated)  ID  Ada  Afail.  Afxr.  I,(>tcd. 

Lipiiiit  (and  Boniiei).  iBgi,  4S-101:  no.  j  for  the  lirS  time  [n 

JPT,_ie»t,,fp.rt-iotX7i/.  .    OfiTieoihe.family,which,«pan 

of  aairalion,  we  pD»e»  (7)  iGe  martyrdom  at  Feler  wbjch  is 
Hcribcd  10  Unui  Ihe  fini  bishop  of  Rome  (see  above,  |  ijf)  Cm 
Atla  Afasl.  A/vcr.  i-n).  Lastly  there  ii— closely  related  at 
legardi  details  of  the  icxi— <£>  the  Patuo  Aposioloruin  Petti 
ct  Pauli  wliicb  is  incoiuoraied  with  the  Latin  receniion  of 
JOKphutV'io^'A  H'dr.datin^from  367-^75  (or  about  395  ?)a.d., 

Peter.l  As  for  the  contents,  <veT)'thillE  of  anon-Catholic  nature 
bos  been  so  caierully  removed  thai  die  tent  belongs  ralher  to 
the  neit  Ibllowini;  class.  The  mutual  dependence  of  the  leiu 
just  menlioned  has  been  determined  by  Zahn  (S]4-Ei9,  in, 
n.  ih  CollDwed  b>-  Hamack,  otherwise  ih.-in  it  is  by  Optiui 


(*)  The  Catholic  Acta  (see  Lipsius.  384-366) 
already  seen  in  Pseudo-Hegesippus  (see  above, 
not  Acts  of  Peter  only,  but  Acts  of  I'eier  and   I'l 
Both  contend  conjointly  with  Simon  Magus  in  Ri 
and  there  suffer  martyrdom. 
<0  The  Latin  form,  in  which  tbii  w 


[8]). 


.ixthccnturv  (Lipiki.  i«).    It  begins:  "Cum 
Komam-'    The  parallel  IS  (j)  the  Greek  te>t  in 


lies  froa 


l'Hegesippm(ndi,ionion 
edd.  Webi^el  Cmnar,  1604. 


Ts^ho'''^'G7A°li 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


=.is'±"' 
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Kbruy  of  St.  Mark  in  Veni«,  beginning:  ItMrnt 
TwI'TauiyiiHi  nailAou.  Bolh  ui  mEl  wilh  injuxUPO: 
^cla  A/ml.  A/Kir.  I  iie-i7J;     Mil.  iiS-s 

(Kcun  ■  dncripiioD  of  Paul's  journEy  Ihrough  luly,  begrnningi 

(ihil  nama  is  obuined  by  CDmbuulion  oT  Kitita  OI  ]Uab<a  Bnil 

(1B4-396).  Ihe  nlaiivcly  original  form.  whiA,  bovrcvcr,  ixmu  Dlder 
than  about  43Q  a-u,  (sio-jij).  On  thv  oUwr  hand  ht  luppoxs 
thu  Ihen  bad  b««n  a  Calbolic  original  Form  of  this  accouni  of 
Pelcrand  Paul,  which  bhmc  won  after  Ihe  middle  of  the  lecond 
ceniury,  uid  Ihui  approximately  at  th*  tame  (inn  with  Ihe  pre- 
CalhoGc  Acta  FMii,  and  may  have  been  known,  of  the  Fathers 
died  in  I  ifi,  la  11  leut  Tertuhian.  Origen,  and  EiuebiuiCpp.  3 1 1  - 
jsaX  ZtbafZ./.  KirtlungeKh.ii,  1901,  iTt-iu)  Irw  even 
to  nuke  it  oul  w  be  older  (ban  ihe  pre-Calhalu:  Acta  Petri 
which  he  BAsigni  to  aiiout  190  a.i>,  and  wooM  lain  find  traces  of 
iti  employment  ai  early  ai  in  the  Prxdicatia  Pauli  in  Paeudo- 
Cyptian  (above.  I  ail),  whiln  ateotding  to  LipHui  (335-317 
337'33q)  It  has  only  in  Isolated  pomtt  preserved  tiadiiLons  of 
older  date  than  the  pre-Catholic  Acu  Petri. 

[e)  The  third  main  group  is  made  up  of  Ihe  folloM-ing 
three  compilalions. 

fi)  A  l.aiin  Pa«t>a  Petri  et  Pauli  In  ■  MS  of  Ihe  Laurentian 
Ijbrary  at  Flonnce,  relating  to  the  conflkts  with  Siniai^  and 

Ada  Atoil.  AJxr.  1  »i.9J4 ;  (1)  ■  '  Passion  of  Ihe  boly  and 
chief  apb^tlei  Peler  and  Ipaul/  which  (broa  a  special  Kctlon  of 
•-■■■■"  lalion  mentioned  above  (under 
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I    prefect  Agrippa  causes  one  of  bis  people  to  come  forward  and 

again.     Simon  whispers  inlo  the  ear  of  the  youth,  who  Ihert- 
unmdies.     Peler  bids  Agrippa  take  the  ban  J  of  the  dead  man 

Ihe  son  of  a  widow  (35,  37).  %\it  when  requested  by  the  mother 


Ihe  Ecclesiasiical  SI 


.);(3)the' 


le  Apcntles.  wrongly  allitbuK 
itles'AbdiasandenJtled-KU 

tja*«»T'/'*"rjVr.S,  begin. 
Lipiius()M-39o),  too  recent  1 


Of  the  abundnnt  conlenls  of  this  literature  only  the 
most  important  points  can  here  be  noted. 

at  Ihe  divine  conunand  from  Rome  inioSpain,  after  it  has  been 
^^  M  ,  .  ^  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven  that 
3S.  Contrata  af  te  will  afterWards  be  put  to  death  in 
pre-0»Ul0U0  Rome  by  Nero  (ch.  i\  After  some  day. 
AOU  Petri.  "o'lk?™^;^  s'iilToS^  ol's'tdrnKlf 
bnl^™oini!nB  evening  "^™S  "befo^the JjaK  of  Rom"^ 
once  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  gale.    Shortly  ijlct,  he  gains 

(i)  Simultaneously  God  layi  his  command  on  Peter,  on  the 

slkym  Je'rul«l^^5«?lhe  ikaS  rf  J«u»  (above,  ij  °1".i»  -^ 

Simon  (sj.  Here  Peler,  wtw  has  been  eagerly  awailed  by  Ihote 
who  luve  remained  faithful,  and  is  joyfully  welcomed,  goes  to 
Ihe  house  of  Marcellus  >  former  disciple  of  Paul  and  pre»nt 
follower  of  Simon,  and  by  means  of  a  dog  that  spe^iVn  with 
human  vdce,  causes  Simon  to  be  summoned  Ibnli  (|  31a}. 

with  Ihi  inscription.  'Simoni  juveni  deo'  (»/).     The  dog, 


[,  fotetelU  lo  Simon  the  Itimk^ 
-i  the  impending  curst 
a  hard  urut^i^le  with  i 


asked 


^^...„,.-  , ^..„    ChaUenged 

(pickled  MTdlne),   ih'rows  ll  into  a   pool  and  makes  it  : 

(<■)  Peter 


d.  Tischendo<f,<4  t6^.S>. 

■■■ihewassliliinjerusalen 
m  in  Judan,  named  Eul 


hadro 


Hgdd.and 

a  goklen  Salyiii 


h^"?Eem'irl'"  ''■'' 
fiomJml.-T.id 


(abova,^  ha  Iibi - ..^™  j ^^      . 

he  continues. 'in  Jausalem (in-) tan  a<  my  f^  and  u  (ho* 
Paul  i.f<)  when  thou  lieheMru  Ihe  hsilingt  wrought  by  us,  ; 
say  ;  I  beseech  you  accept  from  n»  a  price,  as  much  as  >-ou  . 
Ihal  1  may  be  able  to  lay  on  my  hands  and  do  like  deedi 

is  born  and  crucified,  and  has  a  [.ord,  cannot  be  God  (33). 

(,)  Peler  now  agiin   eh.illenge!   Simon  to  work  a   mira. 
uyini  that  he  himself  will  then  counierwork  it  (14X    ' 


«  undertaken  i>y  S 


opeiis  his  e);es.     ¥t 

shall  cause  him  to  sp 


Lually  happens.  Simon  dies  of  his  iiij 
[r)  Induced  by  Peter's  praching,  thi 
sfecl  Agrippa— namely  Aatippina.Nicanaiunus;  tucnariaj. 
iphemialWu  (Linus;  Dionis)-brtakofftheir  relations  with 
n  (33=  Linus  a,  where,  however,  Peler  has  previously  been 
rown  inio  pri^^n  by  Nero,  because  the  time  of  his  heavenly 
•ard  drew  nighv  In  like  manner  Xaniippe  the  wife  ol 
binm,  a  friend  of  Ihe  emperor,  withdraws  from  the  sodety  of 
-  Susband.    The  two  men  accordingly  resolve  upon  the  ruin 


of  Peter(3,-I.mus^     Xaniippe  ca 


."K, 


o  flee.     Outside  the  dty  gale  Jesi 

""'"''».  aw  vaititt    Jesus  answen 

■.    I'eter  changes  his  mind  ar 


of  the  cross,  especially  I 

buries  II  m  bis  own  (Marcellus's)  tomb  (4o~Li 

(«  Nero  is  wroth  wiih  Agrippa  for  acting  o 

•Ibiliii]^  he  himself  having  mediated  still  wars 

and  for  a  time  refuses  10  speak  10  him  (ace 
Agrippa  loses  his  office  and  dies  under  Ihe 


10'  ihe  body  and 
us. 6). 

ih'r^Tfcn^r 

lo^^enU  of''l'£ 


1 

thecas 

Ihe  Catholic  Acia 

Petri 

shal 
add 

ions  of 

the 

along  V. 
longer  G 

^kTex"''' 

othur 
Oft 

points  the  most 

(n>  When  Paul  c 
•boiler  t^teek  text 

"^tt^Ro 

ire  the  fol 
^fr™Sp 

ordinB 

«.  COBtonta  ^,Val  ftUhind'to  con 
of  OathollO  is  doing  away  wilh  the  1 
AeU  Petri  (.A.  <).  Paul  dedans  hi 
•t  P»UlL        *I^^""^7te'l..-.  I  Si 


,ejew 


"»-  d«umci-ion-(beU,-.,«cX«,rpr^,^':i: 
ing  Peter's  doctrine  to  Ihe  lest  (1).  The  two  have  a  joyful 
...eeSn^  (3/).  N«I  day  Paul  .ecom;Vles  lb.  lewish  and  Gentile 
Chrisllans,  who  have  been  ilis|niling  about  the  preeminence  in 
the  Kingdom  ofGod,  by  pointing  to  Ihe  promise  to  Abraham 
which  applies  to  both  li-ii.  To  the  same  edict  I'eter  preaches 
(G/),  and  with  great  results,  so  that  the  Jewish  mlers  of  Ihe 
synagogue  and  ine  pagan  pneslhood  stir  Dp  the  people  against 
them  and  seek  to  bnng  Simon  the  magician  into  honour- 

ifi)  In  consequence  of  lh«  preaching  of  Peter,  Ijvia  (Octavia 
perhaps  is  neani)the  wife  of  Nero,  and  Agrippina  Ihe  wife  of 
the  prefect  Agrippa  (in  |  33(^1  she  is  his  concubnie)  withdraw 
themselves  from  Ihe  sodety  of  their  husbands  (10). 
(c)  SimoB  performs  feats  of  witchcraft,  also  beKne  Nero  (ha 

healing,  casting  out  of  cavils  and  laiung  of  the  dad  (i  t-ijl 

anil  hears  them.  As  Peter  appeals  {16.1S)  to  the  wrilloi  report 
of  Pible  to  the  emperor  Oaudius  Uit),  Nero  causes  it  to  be 
read  aloud  (19^31)-  Peter  a>l;s  Ihal  Simon  shall  lu)  hii 
thoughts,  but  this  ^Umon  is  un9d>le  lo  do(a3<37).  complaining  al'>'> 
that  Peter  had  already  Ireaieil  bin  thus  In  Juiea  and  all 
Palestine  and  Czsarca  OB).  Simon  reminds  the  emperor  that 
he  (Simon)  had  caused  himself  10  be  beheaded  and  had  risen 
from  Ihe  dead.  Ihiis  proving  himself  la  be  !>on  of  God.  The 
(act,  however,  was  that  in  the  dark  place  where  the  beheadii:.: 
happened  he  brouiiht  it  about  that  a  ram  was  beheaded  in  his 
stead  (31/).  .        .  ,.  . 


IS,  of  Paul'sjguroey  through 
-xt  will  always  be  higher  by 
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vinua  and  of  monoihciun  (ji-aB)-  P'"^  coniumi  M  ihU  (jg) 
■Dd  Paul  again  bl  luin  eonA?aii  ihc  words  of  Peter  (41), 

(f)  Simon  conlLnu^Iy  brinft  forward  new  charges^  amongst 
DihcH  Iha  charge  Ihat  Fclcr  and  Paul  are  drcunKiicd  (<a-4>). 

to  gin  hini^?l>ul'^a°lK  a  Jew^Ui/)!"  Simon'declatei  Ibal  he 
vas  circutnciMd  b«au4«  Bucb  wu  at  that  time  God't  commiuid 
(u)-  Paul  ask%  why,  if,  according  to  Ihit,  ctrcuntcLaion  [s  a  good 
thing,  Simon  hai  gitren  over  drcumcwd  persons  to  judgment 


and  10  death 
ai  being  '  ' 
Ghost.  J 


cribea  (he  Cluisluu: 


(/)  Simon  pledges  himself  on  the  followine  day  lo  fly  itilo 
heaven  (44  /  and  also  30).  Al  Simon's  wuh  l/ero  for  this 
purpose  causes  a  wooden  cower  10  be  erected  on  the  ilampus 
Martiiu  and  on  the  following  day  the  whole  people  and  all  the 
official  persons,  with  Peter  and  i^l,  come  together  ($1).    Paul 

carry  out  all  that  Is  needful  since  he  has  been  first  chosen  hy 
the  Lord  to  be  an  apostle  (jv).  Simon  promues,  when  be  shaJJ 
have  Aown  into  heaven,  to  cause  Nero  also  to  be  earned  ibilhcr 
W  his  angels,  and  begins  to  fly  (^S/^X    Paul  says  to  Peter ; 

Peter  adjures  the  angels  of  Saian  who  are  bearing  up  Simon,  to 
let  him  fall.  Sinwn  falls  upon  the  Via  Sacra  and  breaks  into 
four  pieces(c6;  the  L.-uln  and  the  longer  Greek  lelt  add  that 
thereW  (by  his  blood,  is  doubtless  meant]  he  joined  togeiher 

proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  aposiles)- 

Slmon's  body  in  the  expectation  of  his  ruing  again  to  be 
careflilly  attended  lo  for  three  days  (s?).  He  orders  Peter  and 
Paul  to  be  chastised  with  iron  rotb  and  then  to  be  put  lo  death 


,s8/)i  Pe 
&>).     Fra> 


sof  A^ppa, 


of  the  prefect  Agrinoa  very  reason- 
hor  of  the  dewh  of  Simon  ought  to 
nparatively  innocent  ro  be  behmded. 

is  carried  out  on  the  road  coOstia 

Enrnves  the  people,  who  are  wishing 
lew  day*  before,  in  his  flight 
im^lf  had  been  met  hy  Jesus, 
ruciflod  in  place  of  P^ei  (6tX 


with  Morcetlus,  the  former  follower  of  Simi 
Peter   under   Ihe   terehinib    hard    by    " 
Vatican  (6j).    These  Jerusalemites  roT 


Si«r  of  hunger 
beaau(64y:). 


«  had 


loretold  the  soon  ( 


flight.    The  Romans  deposited  the 

V  f  [he  Tdtin  and  longer  Greek  texts 

the  Appiart  Way)  and 

Julie 'ia'wir 


a  place  nannd  Calacumbas 
over  them  for  one  year  and  se 
lime  they  brought 


>a  («6).     The  death-day  o 


Many  poi 

inquiry  ;  but  we  musi  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  one 
_, , ,  _  fundamental   queslion,   ihat,   namely, 

visuiuuu  a.t.u>.  ^^  1^  ^jiig  1^  p^ii^j  ^  ^  whether 
Peter  erer  was  in  Rome,  it  is  of  the  ulmosl  impotlance 
lo  know  which  of  the  two  assertions,  that  he  was  there 
along  with  Paul,  and  that  he  was  not,  was  the  original 
one.  (a)  Now  here  it  would  be  quite  useless  [0 

put  the  question  as  if  it  were  whether  the  priority 
belongs  alti^elher  lo  (he  pre-Catholic  Acts  or  altogether 
to  Ihe  Catholic.  In  a  Itteraltire  which  exhibits  so  little 
inu-nrd  unity  almost  every  indication  of  posteriority 
adtnits  of  being  regarded  as  a  later  interpolation,  and 
so  can  be  deprived  of  its  evidential  value, 

leading  fl';urcs.  in  the  Catholic  theii  appearance  is  quite 
iucUcnial;  at  the  same  time,  however,  in  Ihe  Catholic  Acl^ 
the  machintuiom  of  Agrippa  aeunflt  Peter,  and  Ihe  Esct  of  (he 
earlier  arlachnent  oi  Marcellm  to  Simon  are  mentioned, 
ehhough  it  Is  only  In  the  pre-Calholic  Acis  that  ihay  are  really 
described  (H  .M  t-f. «.  1}  ')■  P?'"^*""'''  ^"^  ^"  meeting  wilt 
aTtokTbi-'pcier  himself'whiJe  onthe  crow ; la  "he pie^aiholic 
4613 
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{d)  One  such  interpolation  Is  plainly  seen  In  the 
episode  of  the  men  who  come  from  Jerusalem  '  on 
the  apostles'  aeeoiuil"  and  bury  Peter  (§  34A,  i|- 

Eo  be  distinct  from  these.  Piety,  11  must  be  said,  shows  iiult 
much  lesA  in  robbing  rhan  In  bur>-ing ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
comino  from  the  East  suggesrs  much  less  the  motive  of  burial 
than  that  of  plunder.    If  this  be  so,  not  two  clasKS  of  persons 

indication  that  the  body  of  Peter  had  not  originally  its  resting- 
place  in  Rome  but  in  the  East.  It  is  only  from  the  Roman 
point  of  view  that  the  proposed  removal  is  thought  of  as  a 
robbery;  in  reality  it  is  a  veiled  reminiscence  of  the  tact  that  the 
apostle  died  in  the  East.  But  as  the  ^hole  story  Is  an  appendix 
merely^  and  moreover  liai  been  distorted  by  redactions,  it  is 
imposstbia  to  build  anything  on  it.  It  woulci  seem  to  be  meant 
Lo  explain  either  why  for  a  while  it  was  impossible  to  show  any 
burial-place  of  Peter  in  Roma  or  why  it  was  shown  not  at  the 

A^Ca<acH>»J»i(seefurthet,£rbes,Z,/A'.-C  2211901 1,19^400)1 
(f)  The  difference  between  Peter  and  Paul  in  the 
manner  of  their  death  and  in  Ihe  place  of  it  (also 
according  to  Gaius.  see  |  x6i)  is  noticeable,  especially 
as  for  Ihe  beheading  of  Paul  his  Roman  ciliienship 
whkh  could  have  been  adduced,  is  not.  -After  Nero 
baa  ordered  (ceXii'Q))  Ihe  same  manner  of  death  for  the 
two  apostles.  Ihe  opposite  advice  of  Agrippa  and  its 
tuecess  cannot  but  seem  strange.  It  seems  intended  10 
explain  the  fact  thai  two  separate  places  of  death  of  the 
apostles  were  known.  This  fact  raises  doubis  as  to  the 
simultanelly  of  Iheii  deaths  and  thus  tells  against  the 
priority  of  the  contents  of  Ihe  Catholic  as  compared 
with  Ihe  pre-Catholic  Acts.  Against  the  priority  of  the 
whole  book  it  cannot,  however,  have  this  effect,  ai  this 
feature  can  easily  hai'e  been  introduced  later, 

[a)  Let  us  therefore  lix  our  attention  in  the  lirst 
instance  upon  one  point  that  is  really  central,  namely 
the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  Acts-  It  is  quite 
manifestly  Petto- Pauline,  The  appearance  as  if  Paul 
will  have  10  come  forward  against  the  preaching  of 
Peter  we  may  be  sure  has  been  deliberately  produced  at 
the  outset,  in  order  thai  the  complete  agreement 
between  Ihe  two  may  afterwards  become  all  Ihe  more 
conspicuous.  Peier  confirms  all  that  is  said  by  Paul, 
and  conversely.  The  controversies  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  are  set  to  resi  by  both.  Both  carry 
on  a  joint  polemic  against  Simon,  and  both  are  on  this 
account  together  condemned  to  death. 

{t)  Although,  however,  Paul  in  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions is  represented  as  completely  on  a  level  with 
Peter,  it  cannot  at  all  be  denied  that  in  the  conflicts 
with  Simon  the  part  he  plays  is  quite  subordinate.  In 
these  everything  of  importance  is  said  and  done  by 
Peicr.  In  order  to  have  any  pan  at  all.  Paul  has  lo  be 
twice  asked  by  Nero  why  be  says  nothing,  and  even 

but  merely  expatiates  upon  his  own  doctrine.  The  few 
words  which  are  put  into  his  mouth  In  the  further 
dealings  with  Simon  cannot  alter  our  judgment  that  hii 
figure  came  only  at  a  later  stage  into  the  picture  which 
originally  brought  Peter  alone  face  10  face  with  Simon- 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  the  best  possilile  way 
by  what  Agrippa  says  in  arguing  for  a  different  sentence, 
that  l*aul  is  relatively  innocent  and  iherefore  deserves  a 
milder  punishmenl,  as  it  is  also  by  Ihe  tacts  that  only 
eleven  words,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  are  devoted  lo 
the  account  of  his  beheading,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  he  was  buried.  Here  accordingly  we  ha(-e 
one  point  at  any  rate  in  which  the  posteriority  of  the 
main  contents  of  the  Catholic  Acts  as  compared  with 
the  pre-Catholic  is  clearly  discernible-  Cp  further  SiMOM 
Magus.  §  51-. 

Or  are  we  lo  suppose,  nevertheless,  Ihat  Ihe  pre- 
Catholic  Acts,  on  this  princip.tl  point  at  leasl^that  of 
Peter's  presence  in  Rome  without  that  of  Paul— are  the 
more  recent?     The  circumstance  that,  in  Iheir  begin- 
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ning  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  Paul  tia.vets  from 
Rome  to  Spain  shortly  before  Simon,  and  aSlcr  him 
38,  CODCllUiOIU  Jil,%l| 

from  the  p»-  "  wrhi"';i'r«d;  ' 
catholic  AoM-^^^f^j/^^  ^^^4 
the  author  deliberniely  wished  to  set  aside  the  con- 
temporaneous presence  of  the  luo  in  Rome  as  thai  was 
reported  in  the  Catholic  Acts.  At  ihe  same  time, 
should  one  choose  to  lake  il  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
lo  be  able  to  show  some  reason  which  could  have  led 
him  lu  wish  this. 

(d)  No  such  reason  i»  to  be  found  in  the  dogmatic 
sphere,  as  if  Peter  and  Paul  were  not  at  one  in  iheir 
doctrine  and  the  author  therefore  did  not  wish  lo  make 
them  come  upon  ihe  scene  together.  Of  any  in- 
compatibility in  Iheir  doctrine  this  author  knows  as 
little  as  does  Ihe  writer  of  Ihe  Catholic  Acts :  on  the 
contrary,  Pcier  is  anxiously  expecled  in  Rome  by  Paul's 
disciples  (§  33*). 

{i)  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  lhat  is  attractive, 
at  first  sight,  in  the  view  of  Erbes  (2./  Kinhingtsch. 
22  [igoi],  176-179)  Ihat  Paul  was  in  the  pre-Caiholic 
Acis  taken  away  from  Rome  from  the  same  motive  as 
we  have  already  (above,  %  36  gi  seen  lo  be  operalive 
in  Ihe  time  after  Iremeus,  Peter  had  lo  be  the  sole 
head  of  Ihe  church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
figure  as  Ihe  first  bishop  there.  If,  however,  the 
author  really  had  Ihis  interest  at  hean,  we  shall  have 
to  pronounce  his  mode  of  giving  effect  to  it  to  be 
very  unskilful  r  for  in  the  account  he  gives  Paul  is  in 
Rome  both  before  and  al^er  Peter,  and  after  an  explicit 
prediction  suffers  the  death  of  a  martyr  there  (g  33  a). 

(f)  On  the  assumption  of  so  specifically  Roman  an 
interest  as  ihis  we  should  further  expect  to  find  thai  Ihe 
pre-Catholic  Acts  would  in  other  respects  also  belray 
the  same  interest.  But  of  anything  of  the  sort  there  is 
surprisingly  little.  The  burial-place  of  Peter  is  here 
the  private  tomb  of  Marcellus  (g  33j').  not.  as  in  ihe 
Catholic  Acts  (see  g  34  A),  a  famous  siie  like  Ihe  tere- 
binth on  the  Vatican,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died. 
Further,  we  find  nothing  about  any  functions  of  Peter 
which  could  be  regarded  as  episcopal. 

{d]  Il  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  thai  the  author's 
interest  is  in  his  stories  as  such,  wilhoul  reference  lo  the 
scene  where  they  were  enacted.  He  lakes  manifest 
delighl  in  the  grotesque  miracles  of  his  hero,  of  which 
only  a  limited   selection  h.is  been  given  above  (%  33. 

ferred  10  any  oiher  place  without  diminution  of  the 
authors  interest  in  them.  Moreover  the  detailed  pans 
of  his  narrative  are  but  little  united  by  any  common 

Th(  death  of  P«er  la,  nricilj'  spcskinc,  meed  to  his  con- 
version of  ABrippa'i  concubine*  ind  Albinin'i  wife  10  wiual 
ahuinnm ;  hit  ^c<k>n  aisiinK  Simon  k  addeil  li  a  motive  for  it 
only  in  H<euil.> Linus  <l  33  if.  inil«U,  Ox  iniiirijonment  oT 
■       I  only  by  PseuJ    ■■        •   -        -  •        - 
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claim  ibeir  tB«anl  (|  sif ). 

(f}  The  author's  interest  leaWy  attaches  itself  lo 
Rome  in  t¥fo  points  only.  The  fin.il  issue  of  the  whole 
is  that  Mero  desists  from  persecution  of  Ihe  Christians 
(ii  33*1.  and  the  coiitroi'CTsy  with  Simon  brings  Peier  lo 
Rome  for  the  reason  Ihat  .sinion  is  presupposed  as 
active  there  before  him.  Yet  even  here  it  is  hard  to 
discover  anything  which  might  answer  to  the  episcopal 
position  of  I'der  in  Rome.  The  ccss.-iiion  of  the 
persecution  is  not  brou<;hl  ainul  by  the  living  Peter, 
but  only  after  his  death  (and  only  according  to  I'seudo- 
Linus  through  the  appearance  of  Peier  in  Nero's 
vision  by  niEhl) ;  the  bringing  of  Peicr  lo  Rome  is 
connccteil  with  the  person  of  Simon,  and  Simon  is 
contioveited  by  Peter  ei-erywhere,  not  in  Rome  merely  ; 
he  is  eitjiressly  suied  (g  33;-,  d)  to  have  been  already 
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(/)  Further  il  has  lo  be  remembered,  that  the 
contents,  in  respect  alike  of  doctrine  and  of  pre- 
suppositions, though  by  some  designated  as  Calholic, 
are  nevertheless  by  others  regaiiled  as  Gnostic  (g  jau) 
and  thus  cannot  eisily  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  main  Calholic  'tendency'  already  alluded 
10,  to  establish  for  Rome  some  sort  of  episcojHl 
di^ilT  of  Peter.  Elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
■his  connection  are  such  as  these :  the  mystery  of  the 
cross,  Ihe  docetie  Chrislology,  the  background  of 
miracle,  the  use  of  apocryphal  citalions.  and  the  like, 
of  but  little  of  which  were  we  able  to  lake  account  in 
S  33.      See  in  Lipsius.  ii.  Ii;8-i7<>. 

{a)  There  is  a  further  point,  in  connection  with  which 
one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  simultaneous 
S7  Artiv*!  P"™""  of  P""'   "'""S  *'■*>   P«'"   '" 

fnBama  '*'*'"^  ^"^  '**''  delibcralely  suppressed 
^J^  by  the  author  of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  in 
■f™~S.~  the  interests  of  his  theory  aboui  Peier  as 

•^S?^  Ihe  head  of  the  church  of  Rome  1  the 
^^  point,  namely,  Ihat  Peter  is  represented 
as  having  come  10  Rome  as  early  as  in  the  second  }-ear 
of  Claudius,  in  other  words,  in  4a  a.d. 

Sd  LOdemann,  Prel.  Kirihrmcilune.  18S7,  p.  qu  XlHmilgrly 
>1»  Hamidi,  ACL  ii.  1 7°;,  with  the  SilTereiide  ihlilie  meniioTii 
no  dBliniu  nanie  (least  of  all  the  author  of  Itw  pre^alholic 
\*:\'i,  which  h?  assigns  to  abouI  sjo  a.d.),  but  only  a  drin  of 

of  attention,  iTDnly  because  by  meant  4^  thii  dating  the  iweni>^ 
fiveyearsofPeier'i  Roman  SDJoura  an  tnade  poHibk  (I  j6<), 

would  find  an  analoey  in  the  procedure,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility the  wriler  of  ihe  canonical  book  of  Ads  has  falloo-ed  in 
anleoacina  the  appearance  of  Simon  (S9.34).  and  the  colleciion 
brought  by  Paul  10  Jtiuialem  01a7-3<'  1*^!)-  Se«  SiMOK 
Maccs,  |na.«. 

Only,  here  also  we  must  call  altenlion.  as  before 
(3  36  ^|.  !'>  the  unskilfulness  with  which  in  ihat  case  Ihe 
author  of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  has  carried  out  this 
purpose,  supposing  he  had  iL  Not  only,  according 
10  him.  is  F^ul  by  exfiress  prophecy  10  come  lo  Rome 
after  Peter's  death  and  suffer  mariyrdom  there,  but  he 
is  represented  as  having  also  been  in  Rome  before  l"eler. 
in  other  words,  before  43  A.D.  (g33a).  What,  therefore, 
can  be  clearly  made  out  here  is  not  any  tendency  bul  only 
gross  ignorance  or  indifference  regarding  chronology  ; 
for  before  43  A.D.  Paul  had  al  bcsl  only  entered  npon 
his  first  missionary  journey,  and  not  eien  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  had  yet  l.-ikcn  place 

(*)  Therefore,  also,  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the 
conjecture  of  Erbcs  (above,  %  36*),  that  the  author 
betrays  his  knowledge  of  the  conjoint  activity  of  Peter 
and  ["aul  against  Simon  at  Rome  and  his  purpose  to  deny 
it,  by  the  statenieni  ihnt  il  was  in  Jerusalem  Ihat  Ihe  two 
tc^ether  encountered  Simon  (g  331/). 

If  Jem*.;; 


'  'Jmem" 
tendencx'  a«  i>  tappovd  by  LQdenv 

inflict  whh  ^on 
:  In  Rome  1  ~ 


aria,  equ.-illy 
If  any  Eoih 

ins^Pauri 

.  the  obliters- 
If  Ihis  was  no 


dbyhi 


njudasi 
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lion  of  bin  presence  In  Rome  alloKlher,  or — if  this  wai 
lonser  posuhle,  in  view  of  Ihe  loo  firmly  established  tiadi 
of  hit  death  than— at  least  of  hit  presence  in  Rome  be 
Peui. 

ic\    As   for    the    real    origin    of    Ihe   fundamentally 

il  has,  in  Ihe  tirsl  instance,  to  be  iioied  Ihat  we  first 
hear  of  such  a  dale  in  the  Chronicle  of  Kusebius.  but 
must  cany  this  hack  to  its  source  (g  261-).  Krom  an 
earlier  period  we  have  the  datum  eslnlilished,  that  for 
twelve  years  after  the  dfalh  of  Jesus,  in  other  words, 
from  30  to  4a  A.D,,  Peter  remained  along  with  the 
other  apostles  in  Jerusalem  (^g  a6  e.  31  d).  About 
the  same  lime,  !>T  perhaps  slill  earlier.  Justin  informs 
us,  but  wilhoul  specification  of  any  definite  year,  that 
Simon  Ihe  Magician  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ;  this  is  repealed  by  Irenzeus  (i.  lS[S3]i},  and, 
indirectly,  by  Eusebius  when  (ifE'\i.\ii,)  be  sayt  of 
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e  year, 


reign  of  Claudius*  in  which  Simon  cann 
According  lo  ii.  17 1.  Peter  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  mu 
(here  have  mel  Philo,  wlio.  according  lo  ii.  iSS,  hn 
already  come  to  Rome  in  the  r«ign  of  Gaiiis  Caligula. 
{Ji  On  this  point  the  most  impcmant  views  are  : 
follows : — 


t  tuperfluoiHj  i 


IS  adopted  \i] 


:h«  JuEcr  no  definite  vor  vn 
only  bg  deriivd  ftom  the  Iradl 
.m  In  Jerualen.  (jo^l  A.p.). 


KrEyenbUlil  (Ei'aitf. 
i   of  Pei« 


ix 


Magus,  since 

be  says  that 

,      ..        _ _  _.iv«d  frorath. 

illedl^  quesIionaUe  SJnian-MixiH.F«er<:l«ncnt  Dxdii 
•h  bnngs  Simon  Ic  Rome  in  Uh  Rixn  of  C 
id  brougtil  Peiei  u  his  opponant  lo  Rome  i 


^!S 


v  of  aaodiui 


_.'     If  this  iMIer  view  i> 
tmmedialflly  before,  Ihe 
M^.^^^.^^  ..Hvi^  vw  tiK  v,„KA,v^„  u/iH^iiiin£  Simon  Magus  cannot 
apply  to  the  exact  period  of  4Z-67  a^d.,  and  therefore  neither 

Claudius ;  the  precise  year,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  according  to 
Hamack,  be  computed  merely  (nun  the  twelve  years  in  jeru- 
lalem.  Lipsius  0<- ) «)  bad  merely  Haled  this  but  vie*>,  adding 
thai  with  Ibis  datum  for  Peter  Ihe  approxuimlely  similar  date 
al  Simon  Macus  was  also  sinen.    Lfldemaiui  (abiyve,  ai  wartinE 


n  Ihe  vkw  shi 

'iRomewai 

s,  II 4"^^,  '■■ 


■S'it'SX'm 


Eoncai,  ana  mat  all  that  is  saio  ref 
Ml  slalementM  legardini  Paul  (see 
,  insiils  llial  Ibe  Simon  Tejiind  mu 
X  at  Simon  Uawit  in  Rome,  [il 
iKier  Nero,  and  nnds  jual  for  this 
Ihe  dallnc  under  Ibe  reign  of  CI. 


mann's  pBup. 
>  that  of  Paul, 
'  Peter  do  noi 
on^  therefore,  a 


(f)  For  our  present  main  purpose,  that  of  deler- 
milling  the  queslior>  of  priority  as  betneen  the  pre- 
Caiholic  and  the  Catholic  Acts,  il  results  anew  from 
whnt  has  been  said  that  we  nre  under  no  necessity  lo 
ascrilie  with  LOdemann  a  '  tendency '-change  of  dates 
to  Ihe  pre-Calholic  Acts,  or  with  Hanuick  even  to 
regard  Ihe  statement  of  Dionysiu*  of  Corinth  (above, 
5  aso)  as  lo  ihe  (approximately)  conlemporaiicous 
arrival  and  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  id  Rome  as 
fitting  in  with  history  and  as  supported  by  earlier 
testimony.  Even  from  the  side  of  the  Catholic  Acts 
no  objection  can  be  raised  agninsl  the  date  43  A.I),, 
as  having  been  assigned  viiihoui  'tendency,'  for  Peter's 
arrival  in  Rome.  According  to  the  Catholic  Acts 
Pclcr  is  in  Rome  before  Paul :  for  how  long  befwe 
is  not  Slated,  This  can  be  taken  as  an  after-effect 
of  the  statement  that  he  was  there  from  43  a.d.  , 
and  the  suhsequenl  arrival  of  Paul  can  be  expbined 
by  means  of  the  'tendency,'  which  we  shall  discuss 
in  a  later  si-ction  (see  |  40*),  lo  make  him  appear 
in  Rome  along  with  Peter,  jus!  as  the  sutemenl  of 
Dionysius  of  Corinlh  Is  capable  of  being  understood  as 
a  further  development  of  the  same  tendency,  lo  the 
extent  of  making  the  arrival  of  Ihe  iwo  (nearly)  simul- 

against  Lipsius's  derivation  of  the  date  43  A.D. ;  for 
all  that  he  docs  is  to  pl.-ice  Simon  in  Rome  in  Ihe  time 
of  Claudius  without  saying  3  word  about  his  cotiHIct 
with  Peter.  Upon  this  point,  however,  we  shall  best 
be  able  to  form  a  jkidgment  in  another  connection  (see 

The  statements  as  to  the  day  of  death  of  Peter  atHl 

SB.D.7.fd..tl''"°'."'-  1'°™'"  !''<••  ".  "" 
.. ,5 I.  .1,.  question    as   10  ine  relative  priority 

at  Ihe  dose  of  ihe  Catholic  Acts  fot^both  apostles,  not 
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only  fits  in  exceedingly  ill  with  ihe  Neronian  persecution 
10  which  the  mnrtyrdoms  are  so  readily  referred — il 
arose  out  of  the  burning  of  Rome  in  July  64 — but  nlso 
rests  upon  a  confusion.  For  99lh  June  is  Ibe  day  of  the 
removal  of  the  relies  of  the  two  apostles  which  took  place 
in  as&  A.D.  (above,  3  26  i).  The  confusion  is  found  first 
in  the  Mariyrology  of  Jerome.  Another  comniemora- 
lion  is  on  aaru]  iebniary.  So  far  as  Peter  is  concerned, 
the  day  on  which  he  assumed  the  episcopal  oftice,  in 
Rome  or  in  Antioch.  is  said  to  be  intended  (cp  Lipsius. 
ii.  1  401-408)-     According  to  Krbes  (rt'l&.|.  il  is  the 


enth  (a  rather 


d  assump- 


{b)  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  if  ihe  same  day 
of  the  same  month  is  given  for  the  death  of  the  Iwo 
apostles,  Ihat  Ihe  year  must,  of  course,  be  also  the 
same.  A  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from 
Prudenlius  onwards  (las!  half  of  4th  cent,),  however, 
place  the  death  of  Paul  exactly  a  year  later  than  that 
of  Peter,  others  only  a  day  later,  namely  on  301b  June 
(see  Lipsius,  ii.  I136-344). 

Haniack(^C£  ii.l;oe^>  leaves  Ihe  lasl-menlioned  date  (a 
day  laiet)  unnoiiced,  and  argues  from  ihe  identiiy  of  the  monlb- 
daie  ibal  Ibe  difference  of  the  year-dale  is  inciedible.  He  there- 
fore suppoHs  ihat  the  death  year  ofihe  one  apostle  waji  from  Ihe 
fourth  cenlury  onwards  for  sorue  unknown  reason  separated 
from  dial  of  the  other.  Me  himnelf  tees  that  ibis  is  a  very 
dilficuli  hj-poiheius,  and  would  be  inclined  raiber  10  hoUJ  the 
iilcmificalion  of  the  two  years  10  be  ihe  secondary  stage,  'were 
it  not  that  the  legend  has  as  a  ttntlani  elemenl  the  identity  of 
Ihe  days.'  In  making  this  remark,  then,  be  has  simply  left  oul 
of  account  not  only  Ihe  dating,  which  sepaiaies  Ihe  Iwo  events 
by  only  a  single  day,  hut  al-d  the  pre-Calholic  Acts  allngeiher, 
for  these  not  only  presuppose  quite  different  j-ears  for  the  deaths 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  bul  also  quile  diffeieni  days,  unce  ihey  do 
not  name  any  day  at  alL  In  order  (o  suggeu  someihiag  or 
other  which  could  possibly  have  led  10  a  later  separation  of  ib« 
years  onginally  regarded  as  identical.  Hamack  refers  to 'various 

wiaiotoi  Ttirpo*  aa«  naifAoir,  but  none  such  ever  existed.' 
Whelhet  Ihey  existed  we  do  not  need  lo  inquire  here,  fur  il  is 
by  no  means  Ihe  cim  thai  Lip-<ius  relies  upon  wriiings  that  can 
only    be    hypothetically   inferred  ;    he  builds    upon    our    pre- 


Ihan 


n  than 


re  Prudeni 


.0.,  yet  a1 


(i-)  As  soon  as  due  heed  is  paid  to  this,  it  becomes 
dear  thai  the  separation  of  the  deaths  of  the  two 
apostles  by  a  year  or  a  day  is  nothing  but  a  compromise 

of  the  two  events,  and  th*  opposite  tradition  set  down 
in  Ihe  pre-Calholic  Acts.  On  Hamack's  own  principle, 
accordingly,  we  musl  regard  the  coalescence  of  Ihe  days 
as  the  secondary  stage,  and  on  this  point  also  the  pre- 
Calholic  Acts  have  preserved  the  older  Stage  as  com- 
pared with  the  Catholic  Acts. 
Whoever  regards  lb* 

ibe  secondary  foim  of 

position  to  doubt  that  Ibis  form  of  Ibe 

That  the  diAerence  of  ihe  days  gt 
sources  (10  which  our  pre.('ath..lic  1 
-•■ 1 3«  L/O) « ' ■ 


if  the  I 


,  ,  ,  =  .  .  ,  ir  igt.  yet  perhaps  ev 

«  d!n.e  "/J.J;'^';'--'""-  l^^  '■"■  I Pauln.l j/d  noTdlverso. 


n  Pelro  in  urbe  Rom 


d  this 


sum    up    the    provisional    conclusions    il 

jjnra  Apocryphal  Acis,  in  the 

..__,  _  ,  _i    as  has   already  been    d 

*<**  fathP"  /..l     Tn    -h-    n,, 


ine    in  9   3" 


points   we   have   seen    that    the   contents   of  Ihe   pre- 
Calholic  Acts  are  the  more  original  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  ;  namely,  thai  Pcler  without  Paul 
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engaged  in  controversy  wilh  Simon  in  Rome  and 
suffered  martyrdom.  This,  however,  is  confirmed  by 
Ihe  Calholic  Acis  also,  inasmuch  as  v.-e  can  see  lliai  in 
them  Paul  has  been  inlroduced  into  ihe  picture  as  the 
fellow  combatant  of  Peter  against  Simon  only  by  an 
after.thought  (g  3Sf).  In  view  of  this  fact,  one  would 
have  to  postulate  Ihe  existence  of  some  such  represents' 
lion  as  that  of  the  prc-Calholic  Acts  as  a  foundation  for 
that  of  the  Catholic,  even  if  il  were  not  actually  extant. 
All  the  less  is  there  any  reason  for  trying  to  discover  in 
ihe  pre-Calholio  Acts  '  lendendes '  by  which  Ihey  would 
be  shown  lo  be  secondary  as  compared  wilh  the 
Catholic  Acts. 
Let  it  be  added  that  th«  Acta  Pauli  do  noi  all«  our  ju.igownl 

dSsir.  a»xr.  i  'la^^7)  that' Paul,  awail'td  by  Ijike  and  filui. 
canMlrtiurmdn  to  Romr,  rtvivwl  fiom  the  dead  Pairotim  iht 
CDp-bearcr  of  Nero,  preached  Chriil  to  Nno  himself,  and  <vat 

at  all  of  Ptier  and  Simon. 

(*)  Even  if  we  refrain  from  trying  lo  frame  a  hypo- 
ihesis  as  lo  the  relative  priority  of  the  several  Acts  (or 
Iheir  sources)  regarded  as  literary  monuments  (§  35  a ).  the 
priorily  of  the  mosi  imporianl  points  in  the  contents 
of  the  pte-Catholic  Acts  is,  nevertheless,  a  result  of 
very  great  importance.  In  spite  of  this  priority  il 
remains  open  10  tis  to  hold  that  ihe  oldest  forms  of  pre- 
Calholic  and  (Jatholic  Acts  alike  arose  approiimately 
at  the  same  dale,  but  in  different  Christian  circles 
(3  31^1.  and  both  of  them  in  the  lime  before  the  rise  of 
Ihe  idea  of  the  Roman  bishopric  of  Peter,  and  thul 
before  about  189-317  A.  u.  {%  a6  [/J).  This  last  idea  is 
discountenanced,  not  only  by  the  [»e- Catholic  Acts 
(8  36*-/),  but  also  quite  as  much  by  the  Catholic  wilh 
their  co-ordination  of  Peter  and  Paul  (g  35^). 

(f)  The  theological  views  and  (H-esupposttioni  also 
alike  of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  {%  36  [/])  and  of  Ihe 
Calholic.  fit  into  the  same  period  (from  about  160  a.d. 
onwards).  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  in  the  Catholic 
Acts  summed  up  in  belief  in  one  God  and  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  an  earnest  morality,  and  salvation  is  sought, 
quite  as  in  Didathi.  83  10 1/,  in  recognition  of  thelnith 
andinthelifeelernal;  Peter,  precisely  as  in  the  canonical 
book  of  .Acts  (see  Acts.  S§  4.  7l-  docs  away  with  ihe 
Mosnic  law.  and  Paul  appears  as  a  true  jew,  with  the 
sole  difference  that  he  substitutes  for  the  fleshly  circum- 
cision Ihe  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Rom.  2a8/  4 11/ 
against  Gal,  6a/).  etc  (g  340.  rf,  ',  and  more  fully  in 
Lipsius.  ii.  1  ]jo-]jS).  Tlie  inlerest  also  in  composing 
Ihe  differences  Of  view  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  [itid.  340-349)  was  no  longer  a  lively  one  in 
the  later  time.      The  Ada   PauH  (above,   d)   likewise 


■longs 


3  this 


,e  peririi 


I'^l  Thus 

even  of  the  older  of  the  Church  fathers  menlioned  in 
g  15/,  ag,  may  have  drawn  upon  our  ajxicryrJlial 
Acts:  €.g..  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irenieus.  TertuUi.in, 
Gaius  from  the  Calholic ;  the  Muratorian  fragmentist 
and  Clement  of  .Alexandria,  who  do  not  name  Paul 
along  with  Peter,  from  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  (as  for 
Clem.Alex.,  however,  cp  g§  35,/.  41*1.  the  Pkih- 
sophumena  from  bolh.  since  in  a  very  significant  way 
we  find  it  following  both  traditions  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  line  (6»):  Simon  'jounkeying  as  far 
also  as  Rome,  fell  in  wilh  the  apostles,  whom  Peter 
opposed  in  many  ways '  {tnK  xol  t^  'Viiiait  ^TiJijjiiJtrM 
drWireire  Toit  imtrbXna  rpbt  Ar  roXXA  IHrfios  irn- 

be  sure  that  the  fathers  named  had  really  come  by  Iheir 

and  thus  it  becomes  impossible  10  fix  the  date  of  com- 
position of  Ihe  Acts  by  that  of  any  of  these  Fathers, 

I  TMr  VfJaicalla  apetMramm  (Ao).  Ihe  ApeiMIt  Cenilltn- 
itmii^tX  Eu»biui<//^ii.  Me-ISi),  and  others  (see  Lipsirn, 
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{i)  It  has  already  been  slated  in  g  31  n  as  one  of  our 
results  ihat.  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  NT  and  the 
Church  Fathers  goes.  Peter  never  was  in  Rome  al  all. 
The  question  now  en>etges  anew,  whether  our  examina- 
tion of  the  apocryphal  .Acts  supplies  .iny  fresh  material 
which  might  help  us  10  understand  how  il,  tieverlheless, 
came  about  that  tradition  carried  him  there.  The  new 
element  we  tind  in  these  Acts  is  the  importance  which  is 
attached  in  them  to  the  conflict  with  SimMi.  On  this 
account,  Ejl«.'s  (*;./.  Kirclitngesch.2.2.  1901.  pp  la- 
16.  177.I79J  makes  the  following  combination  :— Since 
Simon  was.  according  to  Acts  89-14.  confuted  by  Peter 
in  Samaria  and,  acctn-ding  to  Justin  (see  SiMoS  Magus. 
9  la),  attained  to  divine  honours  in  Rome,  in  the  con- 
viction thai  these  could  not  have  continued  for  any 
time,  il  was  assumed  for  Rome  also  that  Simon  was 
confuted  by  Peter  there.  As  further,  according  10  the 
EpisHe  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  which  together  with 
Ihe  (apocryphal)  third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
belonging  10  it,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Acta  Pauli,'  Simon  made  his  appearance  in 
Corinth  also,  and  led  astray  members  of  the  church 
there, on  which  account  Stephonus  ( so  here  for  Stephanas: 
cp  I  Cor.  I16  I91J17)  and  his  fellow- WTiters  beg  Ihe 
speedy  return  of  Paul,  it  was  found  fitting  to  represent 
Paul  as  the  op|>onenl.  not  here  only,  but  also  in  Rome. 
Such  motives  can.  indeed,  have  been  operative,  and 
must  be  added  10  those  mentioned  in  g  31  0, 

(/)  Nevertheless,  these  molii-es  do  not  solve  every 
question.  According  to  Erbes.  Ihey  can  luive  become 
operative  only  when,  through  Justin,  there  had  become 
widely  spread  the  mistaken  notion  thai  a  stalue  had 
been  erected  10  Simon  in  Rome.  The  question  whether 
the  formation  of  a  l^end  of  this  kind  was  possible  at  a 
still  enriier  date  is  thus  wholly  foreclosed.  Rightly,  it 
would  seem,  since  Justin  mentions  only  Simon  in  Rome. 
but  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  as  his  opponents  (S  37 1. 
end).  It  will  be  shown,  however,  later  (g  40  <.,  t)  that 
there  nre  conditions  which  point  to  a  much  earlier  dale 
for  Ihe  origin  of  the  legend.  Their  investigation  is  only 
hindered  by  the  position  of  Erbes. 

Ig)  All  that  h.is  hitherto  been  said  still  leaves  unex. 
plained  one  matter  which,  nevertheless,  is  plainly  one 
of  primary  iniponance  in  the  Calholic  Acts  :  the  Peiro- 
Pauline  interest.  Why  was  il  so  urgently  necessary  to 
accentuate  the  harmonious  agreement  of  I'eter  and 
Paul?  %\'ho  was  there  to  dispute  this  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  had  been  passed  ?  Wilh  this,  in 
turn,  is  connected  the  further  question  :  Why  was  it  so 
urgently  necessary  to  controvert  Simon?  Why  is  il 
that  we  learn  from  the  N'T  so  little  concerning  him  if 
he  had  been  in  Ihe  East,  and  in  Rome,  even  from  pre 
Pauhnc  times,  so  formidable  an  enemy  of  Christianity? 
Arc  the  two  questions  perliaps  so  inlimately  connected 
that  one  and  Ihe  same  cause  rendered  necessary  the 
confuting  of  Simon,  and  the  bringing  into  prominence  of 
the  harmony  between  Peter  aud  Paul  ?  For  further 
light  up'inlhit.wemusl  try  to  find  new  materi.il.  Thus, 
our  examination  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  ends  not  so 
much  in  sohuion  of  our  main  problem,  as  in  the  raising 
of  new  (juestions  regarding  Peter's  Roman  sojourn. 

The  body  of  literatiu-e  still  remaining  for  our  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  the  question  whether  Peter 
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3/.,  9-11).  The  Simon  who  is  opposed  in  these 
writings  bf  Peter  was  originally  (he  apostle  Pnul,  yet 
in  a  form  which  has  been  disloned  by  the  hostility  of 
the  authors.  Only  later  were  Gnostic  features  added 
to  him.  and  thus  in  his  figure  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
second  century  was  controverted.  This  does  not  con- 
cern us  here.  The  fundamental  idea  was  that  Peter 
must  everywhere  follow  'Simon  '  (who  seeks  in  his  travels 
to  uin  adherents  for  himself  everj'where)  in  order  to 
refute  his  pernicious  doctrines  by  disputations,  and  10 
outdo  his  magical  "arts  by  slill  greater  wonders.  If  not 
in  writing,  yei  at  all  events  orally,  there  was  current  a 
coherent,  comprehensive  form  of  this  romance  in 
which  Peter  followed  '  Simon  '  to  Rome  also, 

li)  The  thesis  which  has  been  based  on  this  founda- 
tion since  the  days  of  Baui  is  the  following.  Peter 
was  never  in  Rome.  It  was  merely  the  idea  of  the 
romance — that  he  had  to  follow  'Simon'  evers^iKhere — 
that  led  to  the  assertion  of  his  having  come  to  Rome 
also.  This  was.  in  the  end,  accepted  for  a  (act  in 
churchly  circles  also,  and  this  all  the  r.icH'e  readily 
because  it  subserved  churchly  interests.  For,  since 
Paul  had  notoriously  been  in  Rome,  it  now  became 
possible  10  appeal  to  the  activity  of  both  these  leading 
apostles  in  the  metropolis.  Thdr  mutual  relation  was, 
of  course,  represented  as  one  of  the  most  absolute 
agreement.  Thus,  to  the  assertion  that  Peter  had 
withstood  Simon,  it  ceased  to  be  possible  to  attach  the 
original  meaning,  according  to  which  Simon  stood  for 
Paul ;  Simon  rnttst  tigtire  as  a  third  person,  and  Paul 
could  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Peter.  So  the 
Catholic  Acts  and  the  Church  fathers  from  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  (about  170  a.u.)  onwards.  Some  of  them 
name  only  Peter  as  the  opponent  of  Simon  in  Rome 
{%  39<^},  just  Its  ll>e  pre-Catholic  Acts  do.  This  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  l^end  is  now  definitely  per- 

(t)  The  whole  development,  however,  is  seen  to 
present  a  perversion  of  historical  truth  such  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  sttrpass,  and  which  throws  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  hostility  to  history,  as  well  as  upon 
the  power,  of  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  church-  For  some- 
thing analogous  see  §  14  ■/.  Even  although  we  are  not 
at  this  distance  of  time  able  to  say  with  certainly  how 
far  (he  churchmen  who  had  a  hand  in  this  transforma- 
tion were  conscious  of  the  falsification  of  history  which 
was  being  brought  about  by  their  action,  the  effect  of 
it,  at  all  events,  was  that  the  Catholic  church,  while 
gratefully  accepting  from  sources  so  questionable  as 
in  its  view  the  ClemontinfS  were,  the  statement  of  the 
presence  of  Peter  contemporaneously  with  Paul  in 
Rome,  at  the  same  time  changed  the  mutually  hostile 
attitude  of  the  two  apostles  into  a  friendly  one,  and 
gained  from  a  very  hostile  and  embittered  esaggeration 
of  the  real  antagonism  between  Peter  and  Paul  the  best 
foundation  it  could  show  for  its  claim  to  worid-wide 
dominion. 

{d)  To  many  students  this  combination  appears  from 
the  very  outset  inadmissible,  because  they  are  unable 
to  believe  in  (he  possibility  of  a  falsification  so  gross 
and  audacious  as  that  of  representing  Peter  as  having 
been  in  Rome  if  this  was  really  not  the  fact.  As 
against  this,  however,  it  mtist  be  borne  in  mind  that 
(he  statement  in  question  was  not  at  first  put  forward  as 
the  assertion  of  n  ft        ' 


1  had  r 


the  r 


notion  thai  strict  adherence  to  historical  fact  could  be 
reasonably  demanded  of  them  and  whose  only  thought 
was  as  to  how  (hey  could  give  fullest  utterance  to  their 
hatred  of  Paul. 
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1  be  accepted  a 


»joum  ol  Peter  is  incredible 


U.  Ko  eonnter  '^ 


How  this  feature 
other  hand  afierw.in 
history  is  not  difficult  10  understand,  1 
how  admirably  it  subserved  the  idea  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  remember,  further,  that  the  Pauline  features 
of  the  figure  of  Simon  had  already  been  greatly  dis- 
guised by  (he  Gnostic  touches  that  had  been  added  to 

thelesi  CDTicedc!  (p.  ij)  that  the  Simon-lcgcnd  if  it  did  not  give 
rise  ID  tlui  of  Pcur^s  Roman  sojourn,  at  all  event)  fivouieJ  its 
tprad  i  and  Hamacli  (above,  1 371/),  who  accepts  Peler'i  Roman 

legend  had  the  effect  of  caiuing  Peltr's  oirivnl  in  Rome  la  be 
asigned  along  with  thai  of  Sinwn  hlnuelf  10  about  41  a.u. 
That  mere  ideiu,  though  historically  unfounded,  were  enough 
10  produce  a  fulH  repteseniaiion  that  Peier  had  come  10  Rome 
iaauumedhy  Soltauand  Erbes  (above,  H  i'o,  ]^)ina  process 
of  leasoaing  which  is  not  nearly  ho  simple  or  cogent  ss  ihai  hy 
inference  from  the  Hemiiits  and  Reeornititmt  which  is  now 

■       ■■  ~-  ^   -ikfmr    ■       -  ■ 

(p.  ]o)says  further  that  the  Roinan»joumi 

also  because  according  to  the  apocryphal _.  ..._ 

wildest  £ible>  about  the  conflict  with  binion.  The  combinslion 
we  ore  now  contending  for  goes  only  a  single  step  farther  and 
finds  in  these  fables  the  foundation  and  not  merely  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  unhislorical  uaiement  that  Peter  bad  been  in 

The  only  assertion  calling  for  serious  attention  here 
is  that   which  claims   for  the  tradition  as  to  Peter's 
Roman  sojourn  thai  it  arose  independ- 
itly  of  the   Simon   legend,  (d) 

irst  of  all.  it  is  pointed  out  that  no 
Church  father  affirms  that  Peter  and  Paul  came  to  Rome 
simultaneously.  We  shall  not  insist,  in  reply,  that 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (above,  %  asn)  is  not  very  far  from 
making  this  affirmation.  What  is  more  to  the  point  is 
that  neither  also  does  the  Simon-legend  say,  or  need  to 
say,  that  Peter's  arrival  at  all  places  was  simuloneous 
vrith  that  of  Simon.  In  fact  it  rather  gives  to  Simon  in 
each  case  some  space  of  time  within  which  he  may  wHn 
the  people  over  10  his  side,  and  only  after  this  has 
happened  does  it  bring  Peter  upon  the  scene  (cp,  for  the 
pre-Catholic  Acts,  above,  %  33(1.  *).  Mweover,  as  soon 
as  it  is  Peter  and  Paul  who  have  to  be  dealt  with,  there 
come  into  consideration  a  variety  of  historical  data 
which  cannot  be  brough[  together  at  one  point  of  time 
so  easily  as  would  be  the  case  with  incidents  in  a  mere 
romance  (above,  S  37i*).  Besides,  for  the  Catholic  use 
that  is  made  of  (his  romance,  it  is  no  longer  a  simul- 
taneous arrival  but  merely  some  sort  of  contemporane- 
ous activity  of  the  two  apostles  that  is  of  interest.  Thus 
even  considerable  intervals  between  the  arrivals  of  the 
two  apostles  would  not  irf  themselves  be  any  e^'idence 
that  the  allegation  of  their  having  been  in  Romelc^ether 
does  not  rest  upon  the  Simon  romance. 

{b\  What  would  be  more  important  would  be  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  which  spoke  only  of  the  presence 
of  Peter  in  Rome,  without  mentioning  that  of  Paul. 
Such  a  tradition  seems  to  be  found  in  Clement  of 
.Alexandria :  but,  as  has  already  been  shown  (above, 
S251/),  Mnce  Clement  in  the  connection  in  which  he 
'  ing  had   no  occasion  (o  men(ion  Paul,  it  does 


t  follow 


.1  he  w 


iporaneously  with  Peter,  In  (he  preCalholie  Acts 
(above,  §  330)  Paul  sets  out  from  Rome  before  I'eter's 
arrival  there,  and  is  represented  as  returning  only  after 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Here  accordingly  is  a  case 
where  we  actually  find  Peter  without  Paul  in  Rome. 
Not.  however,  without  Simon  ;  and  this  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  In  one  form  or  another  Paul  in  Rome 
is  always  by  his  side,  as  a  foe  or  as  a  friend.  There 
exists  no  tradition  regarding  Peter  in  Rome,  which 
rested  content  with  bringing  him  personally  to  Rome  ; 
every  such  tradition  connects  with  his  presence  there 
some  declaration  as  to  his  relations  with  Paul.     It  'm, 
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operalion  wiih  Paul  in  Rome  (which,  even  irrespective 
of  the  pseudo-Clemeiiline  HomilUi  and  Recognilions, 

arises  from  a  trnnsrormation  ot  the  tradition  as  to  his 
conHict  with  Paul  in  the  same  place. 
The  IraiufDmulioD  cannol  pouibly  bi 


:l  with   Siman 

be  PauCKiul  h^insV 
re.-erence.  _  If,  theicTore, 

>l  oT  all  lo  wl  luide  evnytbing  that  [uii 
...  ....._..  ..--,.s(,^/)^iih.vi=wi<. 


legend,  to  those  p.Tssages  of  the  Church  fathers  which 
mention  the  contemporaneous  nctivity  of  Peter  and  Paul 
in  Rome  without  al  the  same  lime  niEntloning;  Simon 

in  ihoH  pasuges  It  b  already  Iha  mruformcd  Simon  kscnd 
which  we  have.  It  can  uke  the  form  of  repreientinE  Peler  and 
P.iul  u  nuiktni;  c«nn»n  cauK  ■t.'ainK  Simon  (lo  ihe  Calbolic 
-Vcls  the  FhUalofkumita.tK.;  above,  i|  u,  ^d.l);  hot  il 

Simon  at  once  appears  a*  a  Oihhiic  nKieiy,  he  knes  for  the 
Church  fathers  all  that  jibdcpendcni  inleieit  which  he  pobestes 


ingly  prove 


ilillleH^han'^oTlKca 


\d\  The  onl/  kind  of  evidence  (hat  would  be  con- 
clusive in  Ihe  matter,  would  be  the  production  o(  a 
slatemenl  relating  to  the  presence  of  i'cter  in  Rome, 


juld  b 


slong  t< 


on  the  shaping  of  tlie  history.  Such 
e\'er,  is  to  lie  found  neither  in  Clement  of  Rome  (above, 
%  aa).  nor  in  any  of  Ihe  other  writers  named  in  %  a^f. 
At  iIk  same  linie,  if  one  rellecls  that  the  Simon  legend 
could  hnire  begun  to  exert  its  inlluence  even  in  its  oral 
form  (s.'e  Sihok  Magi's.  j  loc).  and  thus  during 
and  shortly  after  the  lifetime  of  Paul,  il  will  be  seen 
that  the  attempt  to  finil  a  testimony  lo  the  presence  o( 
Peter  in  Rome  which  shall  be  wholly  independent  of  it 
must  be  lugnrded  as  hopeless  from  Ihe  outset. 

attempt  (cp  above,  g  30*).  (d)  In  fact,  ' 
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epistle   cannot   supply  i 
necisive  answer  that  Rome  is 
IJiliylon.     Neither,  indeed, 
with  a  secure  negative  answi 


with   s 


has  often  been  li 
order  of  the  provinces  to  which  it  is  addressed — 
Ponlus.  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  .\sia  (Lt.  the  W.  co.-isl 
of  Asia  Minor)  and  Dithynia— is  nol  a  suitable  one  il 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Rome.  Hui  neither  is  ii 
suitable  if  Biibylon  was  Ihe  place  of  origin ;  it  is  nol 
arranged  in  such  a  way  (h.tt  the  live  provinces  can  bt 
brought  into  line  on  any  hypi>Ihesis  as  to  the  writer'; 
view-point.  Yet  neither  doc9  the  mention  of  Babylor 
(Sij)  contain  the  slightest  him  that  (he  name  ii  (o  be 
(alien  in  any  secondary 


Theo 


>cre  Satathiel, 


Ihe  (adwrof /Snihhaher'^  hving'in  itiihirdiih  ,  __  _.. 

lort  of  lUKEetlun  Ihalllie'  Halement  is  to  be  lil:en  ai  a 
one,  and  that  in  reality,  Ihe  book  hat' 
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{b)  In  (he  case  of  i  Pet.  Ihe  position  of  matters  i* 

(hat  a  decision  as  lo  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Kome 
cannot  be  g.iined  by  interpreting  Babylon  one  «av  or 
other,  but  con(rariwise  our  inlerprelatiou  of  what  is 
intended  by  Babylon  will  be  determined  by  our  inde- 

in  mind  that  in  Rome  itself,  as  late  as  ija  A.u.,  Justin 
knew  nothing  of  Peter's  having  been  there  (nbove.g  30.4'!. 
and  (h'JS  llul  the  Simon-romance  which  brought  Peter 
10  Rome  was  not  )'ci  at  that  date  in  church  circles  taken 
for  history,  it  becomes  extremely  improbable  that  this 
romance  should  have  been  accepted  in  iiaA.u.  by  the 
author  of  I  Pel.  (on  ihe  date  tee  Christian.  %  si  and 
made  the  basis  of  his  designation  of  Ihe  pl.-icc  of  writing, 
although  il  had  been  in  circulation  in  strict  Jewish 
Christian  circles  from  a  lime  when  Paul  was  still  alive, 
or  a(  any  rate  shortly  after  his  death,  if  this  be  so, 
then  (he  dating  from  Babylon  tells  us  at  once  where 
i(  was  that  about  iia  A.D.  Peter's  chief  activity  was 
supposed  lo  have  been  exercised  between  his  doparlure 
from  Jerusalem  and  his  death ;  and  it  tells  us  so  even 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  Epistle  was  really  after 
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thrown  back  upon  (he  scattered  notices 

:  (§  34)  regarding  the  v.irious  fields  of 

activity,    apart    from     Rome,     which 

;ned     to      Peter. 

Peter  laboured  along  with  his  brother  Andrew  on  the 
shores  of  Ihe  Black  Sea  goes  as  far  bick  as  to  the  second 
century,  i  Pet. ,  hou-ever.  In  its  allusion  (o  tiabylon  as 
a  mission-field  of  Pclur  lakes  us  sliil  farther  batk  than 
any  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  made  use 
of  by  Lipsiut. 

{d)  It  is  specially  interesting  to  obseri'e  thai  according 
10  late  redactions  (for  example,  in  Epiphanius  Monachus 
in  tlic  9th  cenL)  Peter  takes  leave  of  Andrew  in  order 
lo  travel  westward,  and  (hat  thereafter  (he  other  apostle 
called  Simon,  surnamed  Zelotes  or  the  Cnn:umite, 
suddenly  appears  as  Anilrcw's  companion.  The  journey 
into  (he  West  plainly  originates  in  (he  wish  (o  bring  the 
tradition  of  Peter's  activity  in  Asia  into  connection  with 
tliiit  regarding  his  labours  in  Rome.  The  appearance 
of  the  second  Simon  on  (lie  o(hvr  haiut,  points  (0  a 
substitution  for  Simon  Peter.  Wliilst  nl  first  there  was 
no  idea  lha(  any  other  than  Simon  Peier  b-.ts  iuiended, 
it  was  ittevitable,  as  soon  as  (he  k\ler  idea  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  West  had  come  to  be  actejued,  that  the 
Simon  who  was   named  in   ihe  subsei|uent  course  of 


(f  I  The  same  vacillation  be(ween  Ihe  names  of  Peter 
and  the  Can.tanite  recurs  also  in  what  is  s;iid  about 
ikibylonia.  .According  to  (he  Acts  of  Judas  Thadd.tus, 
I'eter  laboured  wiih  Jud.-is  In  (.Syria  and)  Me»>polami.i ; 
according  to  other  accounts  (ciiiefly  western),  Simon 
(he  Canaani(e  laboured  along  with  Judas  in  Babylonia 
as  weU  as  in  Persia,  and  they  suffer  mariyrdom  logetlier 
In  Suanir  in  Colchis.  By  this  List  staienient  Ihe  tiadi- 
(ion  as  (o  Babj'lonia  and  I'ersia  is  thus  brought  into- 
oimbinalion  with  that  as  (o  (he  coast  lands  of  Ihe  Bl.-ick 
Sea  ( above,  a ).  Lipsius  conjectures  that  here  also  Simon 
:  was  erroneously  taken  for  Simon  Peter 
iphof  Ihe  tradition  that  Peter  had  laboured 
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[  \^,ii  I,  1005,  iw^.^ufgei  Bi^:unM  this  Ihal  th 

_        would  lie  convincing  only^  xUence  fur  It 

Babylonian  Kiiauni  of  Peter  earlier  than  ihe  dale  of  i  Pel.  coul 
be  adduced ;  olherwifie,  it  remain*  poaible  that  in  i  Pet.  Rom 
il  meant  hy  Ikibylnn.  and  thus  ihal  Peler'x  sojnuni  in  Ron 
was  ai  ih.1t  lime  pfe«uppo*e<l,  but  thai  afierward*  In  con« 
qtimce  or  a  liieml  inleipiel.-iiion  of  i  Pei.  t^u  hi<  pbice  > 
sojourn  wai  removed  10  Babylon,  while  al  a  >till  iiier  dam.  wit 
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a  view  to  bannony  wirh  the  Imdition  of  hU  Roman  lojaurn 
Simon  the  Canaaniio  wat  put  in  his  place  as  tojoamtng  at 

lima  )i»n  iKcn  a  linral  inwiptaiaiion  at  'Uabylon'  in  i  Pet 
Gij,  if  Rome  had  aJreadycomg  to  be  lo  generally  accepted  ai 
[he  scene  of  i^eia'i^  labsuts,  ibat  Ihe  auihor  could  hait  countec 
on  being  undcniood,  aitbouKb  he  ctioK  to  de^iEnate  it  by  tht 
word  Uahyion.  The  euential  point  is  ihii :  on  Ihe  view  »hict 
ii  being  here  uphelil,  Ijabylon  must  have  been  meant  liicrall] 
by  the  auihor  of  i  Pet.,  becauH  at  that  early  date  he  had  noi 

hatnaony  with  (his  view  are  IhoH  apocryphal  Actfl  which  repre 


if  Babylonia  was  Peter's  niost  imporlanl  field 
iir,  it  does  noE  by  njiy  nienns  iminediaiely  follow 
h  AiA  ''^'  ^  '"'"^  there.  If  it  is  certain 
^rSi..  ifiat  he  did  not  die  in  Rome,  there  is 
in  for  askitig  whether 


lyproh 


lilily. 


(ii)  Erbes  {Zliihr.  /.  Kiirlungeseh.    22.   1901,   iBo- 

(odtaih  bul  the  city-prefect  Agrippa.  liy  Aorippa,  it  is  argued, 
iiannol  be  intended  the  M.  Vipunius  Agrippa  who  died  in 
bc    Along  with  Agrippa  11  memioned,  aa  a  periecmor  of 


Petei 


y  (a1. 


inihiJALbiniiiErW  , ..._ 

succeeded  Feiiui  in  Judxa  in  6iA.D.,and  who  had  a  faithful 
bigb'toued  wife ;  while  Agrippa  on  the  other  hand  he  idcnlifiei 
with  King  Agrippa  II.  who  was  master  of  north-eastern  Palestine 
from  53  to  100  r..o.  (see  Herod,  |  13).    King  Agrippa  it  not 

l'he"'|Ke.Ca^lic  ^Ti.    Il"ii  in  Pal«tine°aily.  not  in  £^t, 

ihe  ciiyprefect  of  Rome  in  a  Latin  recension  of  the  Paisio 
Petri  el  Paul i  (chop.  IS,  in /Irra^/oir.  A/vcrAin;  alio,  we 
add,  in  cod.  M  of  the  pn'ncipal  form  of  this  Paisio  Petri  ei  Pauli 
Ichap.  6^1  diiciisted  above,  §  h^  1)  is  named  not  Agrippa  but 
Clemtni.     But  further,  King  Agi^gpa  11.  has  .been  confused 

iniopriuninjeni 


le  Catholic  and  pre.Cail 


his  liberation  from  Ihiscapnviiy, 

:s  the  basil  of  what  it  related  ui 

~       ■  flight  from 

4  other  hand, 


:s  as  10  Pelei' 
death,  onti: 
lulTered  cm,.. 
id  that  Ml.  H 


whom  he  says  to  Ihe  Jews, '  some  of  then  shall  ye  kilL'alln^ori 
it  made  to  Jamei  the  elder (Acli  1!  it :  it  it  Paul  who  ii  alluded 

goguesaiad  persecute  from  ciiy  10  cily,' and  he  whom  Ihe  Jews 


EOHues  and  persecute  from 
'£ill  cruci^'  it  DO!  the 
Ihe  ion  of  Oopas,  whose  erncili 
10  Hegeiippui  in  Euwb.,  HR 
■hs  powihilityof  its  ■--' '— 


S3i)  falls 


inder  Trajan,  according 


ai/fESi 

force  of  wbich  fom 


ical  llMSIl 


"^«"— 


I  Ihe 


in  Rome,  and  in  Jer 

Alblnut.  ¥i°mH  ill  th» 
possible  for  Peter  to  be  re 
hiTdeaib  10  be  al  ihe  a 
Rome,  llie  twofold  des 
and  afterwards  by  Hadri; 


c  of  N< 


ibova,  I  tar)— thai  after  Ihe  de 
.,ali  Ihe  surviving  apostles  mel  In 

ecuiion  of  the  Christians 
at  a  retail  of  tbe  oclirity  arou-ed 
lis  persecution,  he  was  crucllied  by 
nanncr,  it  it  urged,  that  it  became 

■union  of  Jerusalem,  lir«  bv  'fiiui 

.  _  .._  ^  _._.i'lhe  scene  of  Peter's  death  thould 

pas.1  out  of  memor>'.      The  whole  combination,  hoy^ever,  not. 

whth'^noi'u'I^ruuJ^'h^Kfiimuch'^l^Tf^a'^ 

(/•)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  difftcully  in  the 
supposition  already  set  forth  (g§  aBi,  31?),  that  Peter 
met  his  death  in  an  uiilinov.n  and  obscure  place, 
perhaps  wilhnul  l^al  process,  perhaps  on  a  journi'v, 
pirhaps  without  any  companion,  so  that  no  tradition 
regarding  it  survived  which  could  have  asserled  itself 
against  the  steadily  advancing  belief  that  he  had  dietl 
in  Borne.  Here  accoriiinHly  we  iniisl  rest,  as  we  have 
no  more  detailed  accounts,  in  particular  none  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  from  whom  we  should  most  naturally 
have  expected  them.  When  Soltau  lays  il  down  (pp. 
23  1%)  that  no  one  disputes  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  in 
4615 
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me  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  though  il  was 
Rome,  the  date  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted, 
nehher  have  we  any  other  meant  of  learning  tbe  date  of 


It  the  heai 


MtoPet«r'*  ■ 

fcotlTlty  and  pf  '|^"n„| 
death  ontolds  ™,h,„„  . 
ofPUerttae.  Pt,  r,. 


(/«r>t*«  u.  Zk«.  iSw,  p.  .83,  n.  3)  that  he 
before  Paul'i  lasi  joumey  to  Jerusalem  bccaos. 
lo  Acis  21  IB,  al  ibal  dale  found  no  one  but  Jam 
the  Church  there. 

That    Peter  never  was  in    Rome  has  already   been 
inferred  from  Ihe  NT  and  the  Church  fathers '(§  31 ). 

«.o..ci.«<,n.°jr,s'zi,'tit,,*E:s;r'p'Lt: 

e  was  presupposed  in  Church 
lot  merely  after  170  A.D.  but 
from  ns  early  .1  dale  as 
at  Ihe  purpose  of  his 
presence  there  is  to  be  sought  entirely  in  the  conflict 
with  Simon  Magus  (and  in  the  martyrdom),  and  also, 
so  far  as  the  Catholic  Acts  are  concerned,  in  the  desire 
to  bring  into  prominence  his  harmonious  accord  with 
Paul  {%  39).  Not  till  we  came  to  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Houiliti  and  Recognilioni.  ho»'ei-er,  were  we  able  to 
perceive  that  under  the  name  of  Simon  it  was  originally 
Paul  thai  was  controverted,  and  Ihai  nothing  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Simon-romance  thai  Peler  must 
necessarily  follow  'Simon'  everywhere  gave  rise  lo  the 
aliegniion  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  also.  It  is  these 
writings,  moreover,  that  first  point  the  way  clearly  to  a 
recognition  of  Ihe  fact  that  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  also 
the  figure  of  Simon  has  an  anti-Pauline  basis  (SiHnN 
Macus,  %  s).  At  Ihe  same  time  it  was  also  through 
the  Homitiis  and  Raognilioits  that  we  first  became 
aware  that  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  Paul  with 
Peier  in  Rome  was  a  fundamentally  altered  form  of 
Iheir  hostile  meeting  in  Rome  reported  in  the  romance 
— at)  alteration  made  in  ihe  interests  of  Ihe  Catholic 
church.  Lastly,  they  showed  us  that  this  romance 
had  already  arisen  and  begun  to  take  shape  in  ihe 
lifetime  of  Paul  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing. In  church  circles,  however,  il  did  not  find  ac- 
ceptance imtil  Gnostic  features  also  had  been  gi\en  to 
Simon  and  thereby  the  Pauline  features  had  been  so 
greatly  obscured  that  it  became  possible  10  assume  a 
harmonious  instead  of  a  hostile  conjunction  of  Paul  with 
Peler  in  Rome.  Thus  tte  see  that  the  key  to  the  whole 
riddle  is  found  only  in  the  Hamiliei  and  RccosniHaus. 
and  how  great  is  Ihe  Injustice  done  10  Ihenisclves  in 
the  complete  neglect  of  these  by  those  scholars,  like 
Erbes  and  Sollan,  who  seek  to  reach  the  right  con- 
clusion that  Peler  never  was  in  Home  by  other  and  much 
less  conclusive  argumenls,  or  who  like  Harnack  accept 
the  tradition  of  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome  as  true 

Bul  alto  Ihe  anii'Pauline  basis  of  tbe  Acta  Petri  Is  com. 
plelelyinislinown when CarlSchmidi (below,  f  49),  3S.9ii.aTEuing 


meetly  from  Ihe  viewofHamacIt,  declares  It 
rsuli '  that  the  whole  legend  contained  in  it  a' 
uetween  Simon  Magus  ai>d  Peter  bat  been  derive 
from  cDDiUnalhin  oTwhal  jusdn  sai-s  about  Simor 
the  Roman  martyrdom  of  Peter,  adding  thai  Simc 


Ihal  Pau 


ir  this 


Ibylheuulhoi 


In  truth  Ihe  in 


4e.  Import-  : 


teres!  of  Ihe  Catholic  church  succeeded 

s  10  great  skill,  persisience,  and   un- 

■upulosity,     in    obscuring     the    actual 

^^'  facts  of  the  case  (ep  the  suppression  of 

■nca  tor     ^i^^  tradition  according  10  which  Barnabas 

Churoii.  p^^g.  baknabas,  %  4);  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  impossible  for  us  10  bring  them  agniti  10  liKht. 

Still,  the  whole  question,  nfter  all,  is  a  purely  historical 
one.  -A  claim  on  the  part  of  Ihe  bishop  of  Rome  10 
supreme  authority  over  the  world  would  ■  not  be 
established  even  if  it  u'ere  a  fad  that  Peler  liad  been  in 
Rome  or  that  Mt.ltlia/  as  well  as  Lk.  223.  or  Jn. 
21 15-17  were  genuine.  In  %  26^,  h  it  has  been  shown 
how  lale  was    Ihe  da'te   nl   which    Peter   came    to    l« 


hy  V_H^H^f'Vlt 
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regsirded  as  bisiiop  of  Rome  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
supposilion.  In  I'eler's  lifetime  Ihere  were  no 
monarchical  bishops  at  all  (MiM^TRV.  S§  461^.  47),  and 
even  if  there  had  been,  his  ofKce  was  that  of  an  apostle, 
Dever  that  of  bishop.  And  even  if  he  had  been  bisliop, 
his  special  dignity  would  not  have  passed  over  10  his 
successor ;  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  apostolical 
succession  was  not  believed  in  till  a  date  long  after  the 
lifetime  of  Heter  (Ministhv,  g  37).  it  is  in  itself  an 
I'ertullian  has  wdl  expressed  this  as 


again: 


of  Ron 


■-{Pud 


personaliter  hoc  [MLlfliS/J  Petro  c 


irolher  of  Bamalns,      Fewr  by 


lorUiwilh  pmBiu  the  maUdy  In  relum,  Tiui  »  Klalcd  In  a 
Coptic  friniMnl  with  lli(  lulncrtMion  wfii^tn  [Mtmd  (diKimsd 
byCarlSdioiidillKkiw,  l49Li->S3'<ili>lrcH)yinJ^i'.4IKiS96, 
B.  841X1  Thus  the  conJecluK  oT  Liptiiu  (ii.  IsoiiU)  u  con- 
tinned  that  lh(  AcIJi  of  Nwtiu  and  Achilhi  andtht  Acts  of 


— ,   .  ,-,   r-   iil,  "J-  Pol" 

Peter  indeed  and  Philip  ho 
■      " H'Philii 


dearly  I:  n 


o  af.  Eus.  HE  Ui 


idonlyi^ 


nrd  10  Ptiilip  adds,  *  Philjp  also  gave  his  daughlcn  lo  husbaj 
(see  Philip,  |  .(,  cot.  jiW).  According  to  Sim*.: 
I  63.  p,  8<5o  (lA  ElH.  ;/£  iiL  SO  3)  Peter's  wife  >ii(r 
Dunyrdom  before  bi>  eyes.  Hg  hioiKlf  is  uid  to  han  1 
bald  (cp  the  '  loniuta  Petri ').  For  a  detailed  deacriplionot 
appearancB,  from  John  Malalas  afier  older  auihorities, 
Lip^us,  ii.  liij,  a.  I,  Of  Iha  oiiraclu  of  Peter  releiaKe 
be  made  here  to  that  meniioned  inihe'Acts  Petri  ei  Andi 

Darned  OnesiphoruA  1^  the  tiuth  of  Christ iaaity,  be  caus< 
^met  to  go  twice  through  th  -■  .   .     .h     .    .    r. 


4S.  WriUasi )  „). 
kUTllnit«d  (Bfisi 
toPrt«r. 


nil  with  a  u 


f  loose  character  on 
nor  can  die  «pccches 

EpiniW  tee'parEK 
34 1,    As  apocryphal  writings 


to  be  hy  hioi),  a  Gospel,  a  'Preaching'  (KiWyua)  and  an 
Apocalypse  are  enumeraied  by  £usebiu<  (ffS  iiL  S  >).  Cp 
ArucavpHA,  H  1^4  Hli  SUi  Zahn,  CticIL  d.  KTIichm 
KamMU.  S74>-75i.  '"^js:  Hamack,  ACL,  IL  1470-47}, 
633'6>5,  On  th*  '  Preaching '  of  Peter  sec  also  above,  |  ti  t. 
or  Ihe  gospel  of  Peter  the  second  half  is  fully  considered  under 

nuu  be  nude  of  the  Epiiile  of  Peler  lo  lames  preAiicd  to  the 
nMui]o.C1eaientine  Hemllia,  on  wbidi  see  ■iiuos  Magus, 

dn  the  life  of  Peier  genemlly  see  the  Bible  Diclionaries ;  also 
Hamack  in  F.B»)  and  ihe  fiterslure  relating  to  tbe  life  of 

Jesus  and  the  apostolic  age.    Of  Catholic 
4».  Utarfttnra.  accounts  may  be  named  (ihe  very  title  is 

characierisiici  that  of  Janner,  Hutsirt  dt 
SI.  Pitm,  frina  dtl  ufitrct  tl  trrmitr  taft  (Touts,  iodi). 
AniiHi  the  Roman  sojoum  of  Peiei :  Banr,  Tub.  ZUchr.  f. 
JTcral.,  iS)i  li,  pp.  t]6-io6,  and  Paului,  i3ij.  pp.  113-913= 
Oi  1,  tidb,  pp,  IIJ-17I;  Uptius,  C^rvnal.  der  rim.  BiidfA. 
i860,  especially  pp.  161.167,  Qittlk*  dtr  rem.  Ptlrmiagl,  i8ja, 
Jl'T,  1876,  pa.  j5i-6i5.  and  Afckr.  Af.-G<'ck.  ii,  1,1887; 
Hausraih,  NTlicit  XL-grstk.  >,  187,,  pp.  jbS.i.S"'",  1877, 
pp,  131-153;  2=ller,  Zwr.  1876,  pp,  3i-j6;  ErCs,  TO  IBi, 
'  Todesiage  (1.  Poulusu.  PetIU>,'  i8i»,  and  X/  Kirtlangisck. 
»,  1901,  pp.  1-47,  161-114:  Sollau,  Prinii  in  Rum,  in'Sanun- 
lung  gemeinverstandl.  wis»nu-h.  V^irl»'  «IH.  Virrhnw  nnd 
HoVtMndorfr,  Hfi.  34!i=N. 
In  supporl^  Ihe  Raman  sc 

IWiiath,  ^1?  A'r.'lBji-'pP."  'i3-»6o';  Sc'hi 
Pclms  in  Ram.  Luceme,  18791  Lightfooi,  Aiiilaiic  Fa/km 
i,  <S,  Clement  of  Rome).  Iisi-wiO};.  Peter  In  Rome-)  and 
alMl»i-3Jj(' Early  Roman  .Succession');  Hamack,  .4 C^  ii. 

y'*nM.  loe  (dct^fJec.  i^iV40S-4i7:  K™ller,™'jt  i^W 
rttn/.  ttfyt,  pp.  3j-«9.  J»i-y«.  and  (a^ntt  ^thes)  3 
C-arl  Schmidl,   'Die  aliei 


(a^ntt  Ethes)  }ji-j6i ; 
—  ■  ~    ""  M  (=Neue 


^lint),    Cp  also  Simon  Macc 
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BmEI  (nOC!),  lCh.29.oAV,  RVSHIMfil  (,),:■.). 

BIN  (i'pi  foe  ©'s  readings  see  below)  an  Egyptian 
city,  E1.3O15:  'and  I  will  potir  yay  fury  upon  .Sin 
(.W""!-,  Peiiisiiim),  Ihe  strength  of  Egjpl."  It  sunds 
parallel  to  Noj^-Memphis  {i\  13),  Paihros,  Zoan-Tanis 
and  No-Thebes  {v.  m|,  in  direct  paraUelism  to  No 
(Comill ;  Noph-Meniphis  after  ft).  Verse  16  groujis 
together  Sin  (but  6— e\cept  Q  which  has  Zafi  as  in 
V.  ■;— Syene,  and  thus  with  great  probability  Comill. 
[•o;  see  SvENE),  No,  and  Xoph ;  in  m.  .7/  less 
important  cities  are  enumerated.  Ai  in  v.  16  0  seems 
to  be  right,  only  v,  15  remains  for  Sin.  Nothing  can 
be  concluded  from  Ihe  parallelisms,  especially  because 
the  lexl  (No  occurs  3  limes  in  the  present  Hebrew  text) 
has  been  corrupted  in  several  plana,  except  thai  Sin 
must  ha^'e  been  a  very  imporiani  city ;  in  view  of  the 
parallelism  with  Memphis  (6.  see  above),  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  northern  Egypt  More  important  is  the 
designation  'strength  (RV  sironghold,  iIr;)  of  Egypt,' 
which  seems  10  point  lo  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ihe  Delia. 
0'  renders  Zuiv  (accusative  of  Sais  or  traiislileralion  ?), 
©*  Tantlof  course  incorrectly,  as  Tanis  is  Zcian,  (/.v.). 
Vg,  Peluiiupt.  Modem  scholars  have  always  adhered 
10  Ihe  Vulgate's  idetitilicalion  with  Pelusium.  because 
Peltisium  H'ould  meet  the  requirenienls  best  and  because 
of  the  Aramaic  word  ^yda,  Syiiac  fydna  •  mud, '  which 
seemed  to  furnish  Ihe  RemtlJc  eqtiivalenl  for  the  Greek 
n^\i>Offtor — I.e..  mud-city  (cp  Lutetial.  This  identi- 
fication has  been  often  repeated  by  Egyptologists  (slill 
■■■■■-■■■■  ■  •  ■  -       i  1B90I, 


etymology  for  the  great  forlified  frontier-cily  Wm^/), 
and  that  the  latter,  conse<]ttenlly,  was  I'elusiuin.  The 
city  in  question — Amf{/j^ — had  its  oflicia)  etymology 
rather  from  a  word  meaning  ■  prince  of  Lower  Egypt ' ; 
but  this  might   have  been  artificial.      The  city  itself 

gallons  of  Petrie  and  Griffith,  at  the  modem  Nebisheh, 
8  miles  SE  of  Tanis  :  cp  Petrie.  Tanis  II.  (On  the 
proposed  identification  with  Tahpanhes,  see  Tah- 
PANHES.)  For  the  identification  Pelusium-Sin  Ihere 
remains  only  the  fad  that  Pelusitun  (or  a  fort  near 
it?)  is  called  by  some  Arabic  sources  {e!).7fnfA{i.e., 
piece  of  clay,  lump  of  mud);  but  thb  seems  lo  be 
only  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  or  a  popular 
etymott^  of  Pelusium  which  also  Strabo  (B03)  derives 
from  the  muddy  surroundings,'  At  any  rate,  a  com- 
parison of  Ihe  words  Sia  or  the  Aramaic  sydn  with 
Arabic  lit  is  inadmissible  for  the  Semitisl.  Pelusium. 
besides,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  importance 
before  Greek  limes;  Herodotus  (2i4i,  etc)  knows 
it  as  the  entrance  to  Eg^pl,  and  in  this  capacity  it 
appears  in  many  Greek  writers ;  but  no  hieroglyphic 
name  for  it  has  been  found  so  far.  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
thai  cities  more  to  the  East  (see  above  on  Amet- 
Ncblsheh)  hatl  formerly  the  strategic  position  of  Pelu- 
sium, According  to  Strabo  (603),  Pelusium  was  90  m. 
distant  from  the  sea ;  in  his  time  it  was  much  decayed, 
althotigh  later  It  was  still  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop. 
The  Coptic  name  was  nepCMOYN.  Arabic  Faiia)ma. 
The  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile  was  known  as 
the  Pelusiac  ;  Ihe  Pelusiac  mouth  is  now  tlried  up  com- 
pletely, and  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
situated  in  the  desert.* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  popular  identifica- 
lion  wilh  Pelusium  rests  on  very  feeble  grounds.  Jerome 
(see  above)  was  most  likely    guided    by  the   Aramaic 


t  The  ambiguous  U 
judge  from  demotic  tro 


had  h< 


if  Aleph,  10 


hy^lOOglC 
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etymology  giv-en  In  his  lime  lo  Ihe  old  name  by  Jewish  I 
scholars.  It  seems  quile  plausible  that  Kiekiel's  Sill 
was  a  fortress  similar  lo  (perhaps  nol  very  far  from) 
I'elusiuni,  bul  of  asomewhal  ephemcml  iniponance.  In 
the  critical  siilh  centurj'  B.C. ,  fotlilicalions  and  garrisons 
atoiig  the  entrance  lo  Egypl  between  Ihe  sea  and  the 
modern  BallAh-lakea  seem  to  have  changed  consider- 
ably, and  even  before  the  great  revolulion  caused  by 
the  Persian  conquesi  in  5^5  bc.,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
large  garrison  to  a  belter  location  may  have  reduced  a 
populous  city  10  the  position  of  an  obscure  village. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Eiekiel's  Sin.  as  6 
could  no  longer  identify  iL'  W.  M.  M. 

[Cp  CHI.  Bii.  on  Euk.  W 10  SO  h-ia,  vben  an  underlying 
OJl^  IS  supposed.  That  EEekld'a  prapheci«  have  been  worked 
over  by  a  redaclor  who  chanced  the  BeDoraDhidl  setline.  is 
poinied  out  in  fkoruET,  I  IT.  The 'Shu 
referred  to  ui^ld  be  iha<  in  <he  Negeb.    S 

BUT,  WIIJt£KHESS  OF  (I'D  -137P).  Ex.  1S>. 
See  Geocbaphv,  %  7,  and  Wandekinus. 

SIN    OFFEBINQ    (DKpn),     Lev.  43,    etc 
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below),  and  it  is,  iherefore,  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  definileness  as  (0  the  relative  frequency  of  the  iwo 
names  or  their  connotations.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  able  lo  arrive  at  a  quite  clear  perception  of  Ihe  idea 
that  was  connected  with  their  use  in  Ihe  circle  of  li^end 
and  of  Ihe  facts  which  caused  the  change  of  usage. 

In  Ihe  though!  of  the  ancient  East  every  land  that 
can  be  looked  upon  .is  a  geographical  or  political  unity 
a  /i,.«._i.,rf..i  —and  so  also  ■  the  promised  land  '—is 
a.Co«n<.lo0(«l„g^^  as  a  reflected   image  of  the 

earth  and  of  the  cosmos  (A'ATI"  176); 

the  points  which  fix  the  limits  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  must,  therefore,  reappear  also  in  the 


,  the  c 


intry.  a 


again, 
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and  Egypt  (I  <>. 
i  atid  Sabxans  (|  6). 


Early  KKredpl»ctj(»i;). 
Serbal  and  J.  MUsl  (|  iSL 


1.   ThBtl 


according  10  one  tradition,  Yahw^  had  his  seat  and 
where,  accordingly,  Moses  received  Ihe  divine  com- 
mands. Sinai  is.  Iherefore,  Ihe  mountain  of  the  giving 
of  Ihe  law. 

Even  Ihe  must  superficial  observation  does  not  fail 
to  note  Ihat  the  mountain  where  Yahwjt  dwells  has  also 
another    name  —  Horeb.      In  pre-critical 
days  the  explanation  offered  and  accepted 
~—  was  either  that  Horeb  was  Ihe  name  of 

Ihe  whole  range  and  Sinai  that  of  the  individual 
mountain,  or,  altemalively,  that  Horeb  designated  the 
northern  part  of  the  range  and  Sinai  the  southern,  and 
more  especially  the  highest  point  of  this.  Criticism 
shows  thai  the  various  sources  can  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished, (a)  Horebis  the  nameof  the  mountain  where 
Yahw*  has  his  seat  in  E  (the  principal  passage  is  Ex. 
i  in  a  passage  of  the 


precisely  by  this  that  tl 
shown  to  be  a  natural  unity— i.f.,  a  unity  determined 
and  ordained  by  God.  According  as  a  twofold  or  a 
fourfold  division  is  adopted,  the  earth  is  defined  by  iwo 
or  four  poinis:  K.  and  W.,  or  N.  and  S.,  or  else  E., 
S.,  W.,  and  N.  So  also  Ihe  year  and  Ihe  day  are 
divided  into  two  halves  or  four  quarters  in  accordance 
with  the  corresponding  poinis  in  Ihe  course  of  ihe  sun. 
Any  one  of  these  two  or  (bur  points  can  be  taken  as  Ihe 
beginning  of  the  year  or  of  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  the 
year  can  begin  in  spring  as  in  Ribylon,  or  in  winter  as 
wilh  us  (following  Egyptian-  Roman  reckoning),  in 
auiumn  as  in  the  time  before  the  rise  of  Babylon  (end 
of  Ihe  third  miltenium  B.c.)in  Hilher  Asia,  and,  Ihere- 
fore. wiih  the  Canaaniles  and  the  Israelites :  lastly,  lo 
summer.  The  beginning  selected  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  Ihe  divinity  who  is  principally  wiH-shipped. 
Because  Marduk  is  the  god  of  spring  the  year  is  held  ii> 
begin  with  spring,  and  because  in  Ihe  W.  the  w 


.mn)g 


■eof  a 


s,  and  3; 


Horeb  ■» 


t  from  the 


place,  having  been  introduced 
margin  ;  it  properly  belongs  10  the  E  section  387-11, 
and  more  particularly  10  p.  9 ;  '  when  Moses  entered 
into  the  tent  the  pillar  of  cloud  descended  /n/m  HsuhI 
Horeb  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  teni ').  In  this  as 
elsewhere  £  is  followed  by  D.  and  the  mountain  is 
called  Horeb  throughout  in  Dl.  (16  4  lo  etc. )  except  in 
the  older  nondcutcronomic  song  (33a),  the  opening 
portion  of  which  is  a  coiinlerpart  to  ihe  Song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.Ss/:.  cp  Ps.68).  (1*1  On  the  other  hand  the 
mountain  of  Yahw*  is  called  .Sinai— generally  Ml.  Sinai 
■        -    '-in  J  (K..   ir      -—    -     ■ ■    - 


J4l- 


Lev,:i5i 
.,9.).      ■l-hia  is  in  iigreci 


n  P  (El 


IS  of  S 


prevails  in  western  lands,  including  Canaan, 
there  Is  independence. 

In  this  connection  between  Ihe  year — i.e.,  the  course 
of  the  sun  — and  geographical  conceptions  we  can 
already  discern  the  essential  character  of  all  oriental 
religion  and  science,  which  is  to  regard  all  thai  is  and 
all  thai  happens  as  flowing  from  the  activity  of  the 
deity.  But  the  deity  reveals  himself  primarily  and 
before  aught  else  in  ihe  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
motions ;  for  the  deities  of  lliibylon  and  of  all  Hither 
Asia — as  the  OT  ilseif  abundantly  shows— without  ex- 
ception bear  an  astral  character.'  The  heavenly  bodies 
which  most  plainly  refleci  the  deity  in  its  working,  in 
other  words  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  Ihe  divine 
manifestation,  or.  in  ordinary  language,  the  gods  prin- 
cipally worshipped  are  the  moon,  Ihe  sun.  and  the  five 
planets.  Their  periods  of  revolulion  mark  the  division* 
of  tlme^month,  year,  and  larger  cycles — and  cmmpd 
attention  by  their  importance  for  ihe  course  of  natural 
life  (Gen.  1 14  813).  In  Ihe  Babylonian  view  of  these 
sei-en  great  divinities  Ihe  planet  Venus  is  associated 
with  the  moon  and  the  sun.  so  ihal  the  three  together 
become  rulers  of  the  Zodiac  (the  hipuk  Sami — i.e.,  Ihe 
highway  of  heaven,  along  which  Ihe  seven  travel). 
'  He  (Bel)  appointed  Sin,  Samai.  and  ISiar  lo  rule  in 
Ihe  Zodiac,'  These  three  have  each  of  them  four 
quarter  or  Iwo  half  phases ;  for  Venus,  as  an  inner 
planet,  shows  ihe  same  phases  as  Ihe  moon,  and  the 
positions  of  the  sun  in  Ihe  two  or  four  seasons  of  Ihe 


&  phase! 


aming 


of  the  tradition  having  as  usual  gained  the  upper  hand. 
We  have  no  information  from  the  older  times  regard- 
ing the  Sinaiiic  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  pans  (see 


phase  (one  quarter)  of  the 
greater  sinrs :  thus  Jupiter  (Marduk)  =  the  spring-sun. 
Mars  (Ninib)  =  the  summer  sun.  Mercury  (Nabu)  =  ihe 
harvest  sun.  and  Saturn  (Xergall  =  the  winter  sun. 

To  each  of  ihese  four  planets  accordingly  belongs  one 
of  the  four  points  which  regulate  the  sun's  course  and 
thus  the  universal  order.  When  the  division  is  by  Iwo. 
Mars  and  Salum  are  eliminated  :  Ihe  reckoning  in  thai 
case  is  by  the  Iwo  solar  phatts  from  equinox  to  equinox 
(spring  to  autumn,  or  autumn  10  spring).     The  sun, 

1  For  wh„  follows  cp  WL  AOF%a%ff..  and  in  Derail, 
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is  regarded  m  the  god  of  the  underworld,  for 
ihe  Stan  us  tbey  appronch  the  sun  become  invisible,  in 
olher  words,  have  their  abode  in  the  underworld. 
Now.  this  '  underworld '  aspect  of  the  sun  corresponds 
lo  Saturn  (Nei^al),  the  wmler  sun  or  Ihe  god  or  the 
underworld  {Pluto).     To  the  moon  accordingly  (si 


le  full  n 


a  the  sun) b 


opposite  pole  of  the 

Mm5  (Ninib).  which  represents  the  sum 

complete  reversal  of  all  our  modern  noi 

Ihe  deity  of  winter  or  Ihe  underworld,  ine  moon  me 

deiiy  of  summer  and  the  upper  world. 

Now  when  the  sun  lakes  up  the  position  which 
properly  belongs  lo  it  in  (he  universe,  that  is.  when  it  is 

course  in  the  lodiac  :  and  the  corresponding  full  moon 
being  in  opposition  is  at  Ihe  most  northerly  poinL  Id 
oilier  words,  the  sun  is  Bl  the  Saturn-sun  point,  the  S. 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon  at  the  Mars-moon  point, 
Ihe  N.  poie  of  (he  eclipiic 

The  course  of  nature  shows  a  similar  cycle ;  day  is 
succeeded  by  nighl.  summer  by  winter,  and  in  the 
larger  periods  of  lime,  the  teon.  a  similar  procession  is 
repeated.  Everything  thai  happens  is  divine  ordering, 
the  godhead  is  constantly  mnnifesling  itself  anew  in 
changed  allilude*  and  changed  activities.  Thus  Marduk 
becomes  Nabu  in  autumn,  and  conversely.  The  same 
hohb  good  of  the  N.  and  S.  phase  {summer  and  winter) 
of  the  sun  or  of  Ihe  godhead  in  geoeral ;  they  pass  each 
inio  its  opposite,  turiher,  the  four  (or  two)  quarters  of 
Ihe  world  present  themselves  in  various  aspects  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  Ihe  worship  eiercised  Bl  each 
given  place,  and  according  10  Ihe  differcni  methods  of 
reckoning  there  employed.  The  Babylonian  view,  with 
the  Mardult  (or  spring-)  cult,  lakes  as  its  pcunl  of 
orientation  (Mohammedan  iiila)  the  E.  {  =  IhBt  which 
is  before,  mpt,  and  thus  for  it  ihe  N.  Is  lo  Ihe  left,  the 
S.  to  the  right,  and  Ihe  W.  behind.  To  Ihe  older 
view,  which  faces  westward,  the  N.  is  to  the  right  and 
the  S.  lo  Ihe  left.  Thus  arises  for  a  later  lime  the 
possibility  of  an  interchange  of  diametrically  opposite 
points,  according  lo  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  each 
writer  in  his  theory.  Hence  the  phenomenon  conslandy 
observed  in  all  forms  of  mythology,  and  therefore  also 
of  cosmolt^y,  th.il  opposite:  pass  into  one  anothn-,  that 
a  given  form  bears  al^  the  marks  of  its  antithesis. 

'Ilie  selection  of  Ihe  two  names,  Horeb  and  Sinai, 
and  their  cosniological  meaning  thus  become  clear.  As 
.  B , soon  as  scholars  discovered  the  import- 

"^^^r  ""^^  of  '"e  moon  wor^ip  in  andeni 
BtMl  Babylonia,  and  the  name  of  the  moon- 

Binai.  godtless  Sin.  the  explanation  of  Ihe 
name  Sinai  as  Mountain  of  the  Moon  became  nalurul. 
Proof,  indeed,  for  this  e>p!anaiioii  of  the  word  can  be 
had  only  when  Ihe  sipiiftcance  of  this  mountain  in  the 
cosmic  scheme  as  a  whole  has  been  made  out :  but  this 
is  accomplished  precisely  bv  means  of  Ihe  other  name 
of  the  mountain  of  Vahwfe-^Horcb. 

The  earth — and  so  also  on  a  smaller  scale  each  land 


tain  of  tl 


s  and  Assyrians  (SaJ  mdlJIt.  ursag  knr- 
kurra).  According  to  ihe  orientation  in  each  case  {and 
as  regulated  by  this  the  time  ai  which  the  year  was  held 
to  begin,  and  so  forth)  these  two  points  are  conceii'ed  of 
as  E.  and  W.  (equinoctial),  or  as  N,  and  S.  (solstitial). 
The  E.  (orN.)poinlislhalof  the  light  half  of  Ihe  dav 
or  year.  Ihe  W.  (or  S.)  ihat  of  Ihe  dark  half.  For 
when  the  sun  is  in  ihe  ^  the  day  (or  Ihe  year)  begins, 
when  it  is  at  the  northern  point  of  its  path  it  is  midd.iy 
or  midsummer,  and  so  on.  This  is  [he  thought  which 
lies  al  Ihe  bottom  of  the  religious  observances  on 
Ebal   and  Geriiim'  {Di.lljs  l!7ii^    Josh.Sjo^); 
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Gerizim  is  the  mount  of  blessing,  Ebal  that  of  cursing, 
thai  is,  of  the  light  and  dark  halves  respectively,  erf 
good  and  evil  omen  {right  and  left  are  the  lucky  or 
unlucky  sides  according  to  Ihe  orientation) ;  on  each 
mountain  stand  six  tribes,  for  each  half  of  the  year  has 
six  signs  of  the  lodiac  or  sii  months,' 

When  the  two  summits  of  the  ^d  mfttAtc  are  the 
N.  and  S.  points  of  the  cosmos  they  belong  respectively 
to  the  moon  and  to  the  sun.  If  Sinai  takes  iis  name 
from  the  moon-goddess  Sin,  Horeb  is  derived  from  the 
sun.  for  the  name  means  Mountain  of  Glowing  Heat 
(ain  and  mn).  the  sun  at  the  most  northerly  part  of  its 
course  (our  sign  of  cancer,  summer-solstice)  is  the  glowing 
sun.  Thus  Sinai  and  Horeb  both  express  like  cosmo- 
logical  conceptions. 

Making  the  moon  point  Ihe  most  northerly  of  Ihe 
ecliptic  belongs  lo  the  old  Babylonian  order  of  ideas, 
«.B<U>yloiiaiid  «<^'^™'''"R  '°  'f'^f"  ""=  "'«»'  *'»"<'* 

Eirrat  at  the  head  of  Ihe  pantheon  and  the 

^BTP*-  5,m  i5  regarded  as  god  of  the  under- 

world. The  opposite  is  also  equally  admissible,  the 
moon  being  regarded  as  the  star  of  the  nlghl  and  the  sun 
as  ihe  power  that  quickens  nature,  as  the  star  of  Ihe  upper 
world,  and  as  supreme  deity.  In  this  last  inlerprela- 
lion,  and,  indeed,  as  the  sole  expression  of  the  god- 
head. Chuen-aten  (Amen-hoiep  IV.,  see  Egypt.  %  56) 
sought  to  cany  out  a  monotheistic  worship  of  the  sun. 
This  would  be  of  importance  if  it  were  held  proven  that 
it  is  Chuen-aten  that  is  intended  by  the  Pharaoh  oT 
Joseph.'  It  would  seem,  in  any  case,  as  if  a  like  view 
underlay  the  designation  of  Sinai  (as  of  Horeb).  for  the 
mouniaii)  upon  which  Yahwc  reiisils  himself  lies  on  Ihe 
S.  of  [he  promised  laud.  If.  now,  Yahwi  has  his 
dwelling  on  [he  moon-mountain  silua[cd  in  the  S., 
clcnily  the  underlying  cosmic  orienlation  is  Ihe  Egyptian 
one  which  regards  the  S.  as  being  above  (corresponding 
to  Ilie  coui^  of  the  Nile),  whilst  Ihe  Babylonians  had 
the  conception  (coneaponding  also  to  the  course  of  Ihe 
Euphrates)  according  10  which  it  is  the  N.  thai  is  above 
— the  N.  pole  of  the  cosmos,  as  also  of  the  ecliptic 
(this  last  the  moon-point).  For  the  highest  godhead 
dwells  above  on  ihesummit  of  the  iad  mfliite.  Toil, 
therefore,  belongs  the  highest  part  of  the  ecliptic  (the 
path  of  the  sun)  as  of  the  sky  ;  the  portion  which  lies  to 
the  N.  of  Ihe  zodiac  and  thus  around  the  N.  pole. 
The  Egyptian  view  presupposes  the  opposite  cooception, 
and.  therefore,  looks  for  all  these  things  in  Ihe  S. 

The  assumption,  accordingly,  which  should  look  for 
Ihe  seal  of  the  highest  godhead  in  the  S.  of  Ibe  country, 
would  test  more  upon  £g}'ptian  conceptions,  though  at 
Ihe  same  time  for  the  present  we  must  bold  £ist  that 
the  Egyplian  doctrine  and  the  Bal>ylonian  alike  are 
daughters  of  a  common  view  of  the  imiverse,  and  that 
their  relaibn  lo  this  is  somewhat  the  same  as  Ihat  of 
the  political  diKlrine  of  Iwo  modem  European  civilised 
slates  10  European  culture  and  conception  o(  Ihe 
universe  ;  tliverse  in  details,  the  views  of  the  two  are  on 
die  whole  identical.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this  Ihat 
the  rise  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is  carried  buck  liy  l^end 
to  Egypt ;  and  that  the  region  where  the  nation  found 
its  god — i.e. ,  the  expression  of  its  political  uiii5calion 
and  its  political- religious  right  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence as  a  people,  in  other  words,  10  sovereignly — was 
still  known  to  legend  as  Musri  (see  M1ZHAIU,  MoSES). 
Egypt  and  Musri  alike  are  also  in  the  Babylonian  con- 
st Shechem,  who  it  identical  wiih  T3minui-i.<„  ihcKod  of  iba 
two  halves  of  the  year.  Jijseph  and  Jc^hua  are  (he  correspohd- 
InE  hercHC  figures :  \VL  CI  3  75 /^  v-ff-  Joseph  is  oKntwned 
prtncioilly  in  conneclicm  widi  bhechein.  Joshua's  life-woric  cul- 
minaies  in  Shechem  (Josh.  24).    For  Jo'hua  (he  atlainment  of 


ould  be  (hat  tlie  doctrine  of  Yah 
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ception  the  land  of  ihe  sun,  represenling  as  (hey  do  the 
S.  so  lar  as  lh<.-  earlh  is  concerned ;  but  Ihe  S.  of  the 
sky  is  thecelesliai  underworldwherethesua  hai  bis  place 
during  winter,  and  thus  in  the  Babylonian  conceptiim 
in  thec95«of  a  revelation  of  the  deity  in  Musri  a  reference 
to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  sun  is  presupposed. 

Fresh  light  would  certainly  be  shed  on  this  side  of 
the  question  should  we  ever  come  into  possession   of 

""fn.  j^Q^  gjj^  ,1,^  religious  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  region  in  qitestion  (Musri)  in  early  limes. 
In  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  all  that  can  be 
affirmed  is  thai,  the  higher  the  antiquity  we  reach,  the 
higher  also  the  civilisation  so  far  as  the  ancient  orient 
is  concerned.  The  Aniama  period — that  which  comes 
under  consideration  in  the  present  discussion — already 
seems  to  presuppose  a  retrogression  so  far  as  Palestine 
is  concerned,  and  this  would  imply  like  conditions  for 
the  S.  also.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  picture  to  oneself 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Arabia 
as  having  then  been  under  the  same  conditions  as 
prevail  lo-day.  We  already  know  enough  to  justify  tis 
in  affirming  that  these  parts  in  ancient  times  were  not 
wholly  given  up  to  nomads,  and  that  the  country 
possessed  ordered  institutions  and  seats  of  advanced 
civilisation.  The  Nabalxan  stale  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era.  and  thai  of  the  Ghassanids  at  n  later 
period  had  iheirearlier  predecessors  (see  A',4  7'1'1 136^). 
All  of  them  were  slates  in  touch  with  the  civilisation  of 
their  respective  periods — pre-eminently  with  that  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria- Babylonia — just  as  much  as  that 
Nabaia^n  kingdom  with  which  we  are  in  some  measure 

down  lo  our  day  and  through  Ibe  notices  in  classical 
'    '    by  no  means  impossible  that  we  may 


yet  come 


le  region  of  ancient  Musri  dating  from  times 
,t  present  ordinarily  think  of  as  completely 
without  either  history  or  civilisation.  This,  at  least,  is 
e\'en  already  clear,  that  long  before  the  period  assumed 
for  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  oriental  civilisation  had 
been  at  work  in  these  parts  in  a  higher  degree  than  was 
at  a  later  date  shoun  by  Islam.' 

Above  all,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  in  Tvo 
position  to  decide  definitely  as  lo  the  slate  of  civilisation 
of  those  regions  during  the  times  in 
ilioQ,  as  long  as  the  countless  re- 
''  cords  of  S.  Arabia,  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Minieans  and  the  Sabzeans,  have  not  been  made 
accessible  and  investigated.  The  commercial  states  of 
S.  Arabia  exercised  political  ascendency  also  in  these 
regions  at  the  time  when  they  ftourished  ;  they  entended 
their  civilising  influence  as  far  as  to  the  havens  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  gates  of  Damascus,'  and  even  left 
behind  them  in  those  parts  a  civilisation  that  c-.in  be 
directly  traced  lo  them,'  Very  specially  it  is  from  the 
Mimean-Salxean  inscriptions  that,  after  what  Ihe  cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  Egyptian  documents  have  j-iclded 
ormay  yet  yield,  we  may  hope  for  glimpses  alike  into  the 
political  relations  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  adjacent 
regions,  and  still  more  into  their  civilisation — in  other 
words  into  Ibe  spiritual  dei'elopnient  of  the  peoples  and 
times  by  which  Ihe  occurrences  of  the  period  of  Israel's 
sojourn  in  Sinni  were  determined.  It  is  chiefly  on 
these  inscriptions  that  we  must  depend  for  any  know- 
ledge 33  to  Ihe  civilisation  and  manner  of  thinking — 
the  ■  genius '(/«'(/,  ^j'aic) — of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  that 
quarter,  where  they  received  their  purest  development. 
and  from  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
also  tooic  their  origin  (A'-f  T*'*  8], 
t  Against  Ibe  noricm  of  Anbia  and  the 
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All  that  we  as  yet  have  come  to  know  in  the  way  of 
actual  historical  fad  r^arding  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  adjacent  regions,  is  still  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
adequate. The  oldest  monuments  are  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  in  WSdy  Magh^a  and  those  of  Sarbut  e1- 
Khadem  (Egypt,  g  45).  The  Pharaohs  designate  Ihe 
people  whom  they  have  subjugated  there  by  the  name 
of  Mentu.  The  still  extant  mines  show  how  it  was  that 
the  much  prized  miifknl  (malachite,  or  '  kupfergrUn') 
was  obtained.  The  oldest  known  Pharaohs  exploited 
the  country  for  this ;  Sncfre  (first  king  of  Ihe  Fourth 
Dynasty).  Chufu  (Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pymmid).  various  kmgs  of  Ihe  Fifth  and  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  Usertesen  II.  and  Amenemhe't  of  the  iwrelfth  ; 
'     '         '  is  recortled  in  any  inscription  is 


3  II. 


and  Kflluba-  , 


Babyli 


vely    . 


and  the  whole  of 
Arabia ;  Ihe  information  in  our  possession 
does  not  enable  us  to  go  into  details.  The  Babylonian 
designation  for  Arabia  is  *  Magan  and  Melu^a '  and  the 
two  expressions  are  used  distinctively,  the  one  (Magan) 
to  denote  Ihe  eastern  and  southern  part — that  situated 
nearest  to  Babylonia,  the  other  (Meluha)  to  denote  the 
N,  and  W.  The  district  of  Sinai  would  thus  form  part 
of  Melulja.  It  need  hardly  be  said  thai  in  the  many 
centuries  of  Babylonian '  Assyrian  history  the  relations 
with  the  two  countries  waied  and  waned  in  importance 
with  the  fluctuations  in  political  power  and  in  Ihe 
developments  of  trade ;  so  also  did  the  degree  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  regions  of  which  we  are 
Speaking  vary  and  the  connotation  of  the  names  grow 
or  shrink.  Thus  at  certain  limes  what  was  spoken  of 
as  Meluha  will  have  been  not  much  more  than  the 
northern  fringe  and  the  road  to  Egypt.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  of  the  characteristic  product  of  the  Sinaitic 
pen insub ^malachite — from  Meluha  seems  obvious. 

The  ideas  of  antiquity  as  to  the  form  of  Ihe  earth  are 
very  far  remo%-ed  from  the  actual  fads.  Thus  it  Is  an 
essential  element  in  the  Babylonian  conception  that  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
continuous  territory  stretching  from  utmost  Nubia 
(Ethiopia)  through  South  Arabia  to  India.  The  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  have  nothing  like  their  true 
importance  assigned  lo  them.       Thus  if  '  Magan  and 

lies  to  Ihe  S.  we  must  include  in  Magan  India  and  In 
Meluha  Ethiopia  ( A".-!  7"<'l  137).  This  will  explain  how 
il  is  that  Cush,  the  name  of  the  upper  valley  of  Ihe 
Nile— thus  Ihe  land  to  Ihe  S,  of  Miisri=  Pg>pt— 
designates  also  those  lands  which  in  Arabia  are  situated 
10  the  S.  of  Musri. 

It  is  often  possible,  therefore,  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  special  indications  lo  guide  us,  for  us  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  special  regions  ought  to  be  understood 
by  the  names  Magan,  Meluha,  Ku£,  Musri — precisely 

mentioned.  It  is  thus  beyond  our  poiver  to  determine 
with  precision  whence  it  was  that  Gudea  prince  of 
LngaS  derived  the  material  for  his  buildings  which  was 
brought  (we  are  told}  from  '  Magan  '  and  from  'Meluha.' 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  usual  opinion,  which 
takes  Sinai  with  its  malachite  to  be  niennt  by  Meluha 
Lone(II.  R,  5.fl*.7),"is 


1.  for  ^ 


t  the 


lamlu  stone  really  is. 

The  Amama  Letters  seem  to  show  that,  essentially,  the 
Egyptian  sovereignty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  borders 

LAmm.  at  mh.™  rami™.    TK,  i,  in  >s™- 

-»_i-j       ment   with  the  supposition   that  it  was 

P^~-       precisely  in  these  limes  that   the  ne«,-ly 

immigrating  trilies  of  the  '  Hebrews '  from  North  Arabia. 

to  which  also  the  Israelites  belonged,  pressed  forward 

Into  Ihe  regions  of  civilisation,      We  may  take  it. 
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accordingly,  ihat  ihls  period  fus  marked  by  a  relrc^res- 
sion  from  tlie  prosperily  of  a  aomewhal  earlier  lime.  It 
is  impossible  to  lell  wiih  any  cenainly  who  were  ihe 
'  Meluha-people'  whom  Rib-Addi,  prince  of  Gebal, 
summoned  to  his  aid  along  with  the  Egyptians  ;  it  is, 
hoitever,  likely,  in  the  known  circumstances,  tliai  the 
Egyptian  troops  did  not  consist  in  the  main  of  bands 
of  Bedouins  from  Sinai  and  Midian ;  more  probably 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  inscription  of 
Rameses  li.  in  Wadi  MaghSra  we  have  no  infonnation 
fi    Ma.'TiL  ^'^"^  I'>*S'  times  relating  to  the  regions  at 

precisely  the  period  which  covers  the  time  of  Israel's 
sojourn  in  Sinai.  It  is  what  usually  and  naturally 
happens  ;  of  times  during  which  great  states  have  not 
dominated  the  border  lands  we  hear  nothing.  So  far 
as  our  present  light  carries  us,  however,  it  would  seem 
(hat  to  (his  period  also  belongs  the  development  of  Ihe 
power  of  the  S.  Arabian  kingdom  of  Ma'ln  <  MlnEtans). 
For  this  kingdom  was  annihilated  sometime  in  Ihe 
eighth  or  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  its  beginnings  must 
therefore  be  carried  back  at  least  as  far  as  to  the 
thirteenth  century. '  A  period  of  weakness  in  the  great 
civilised  states  has  also  always  been  favourable  to 
the  rise  of  petty  states  and  to  Ihe  development  of 
separate  kingdoms  on  Ihe  borders  of  Ihe  region  of 
civilisation  ;  and  a  period  of  prosperily  in  Ihe  trading 
states  of  S.    Arabia  so  far  as  we 


We 


iseiy  , 


such   a 


icripii 


>n  of 
about  the  ninth  century  for  an  illustration  of  (lie  con- 
ditions prei'ailing  on  the  S.  Palestinian  borders  {Hai^vy, 
535=Glaser,  1155).'  We  must,  accordingly,  figure  to 
ourselves  the  Minaan  rule  in  those  parts  as  having  been 
after  Ihe  manner  of  chat  of  the  Nabatxans.     just  as 


rule 


c  penii 


ments  and  inscriptions  behind  Ihem,  so  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  rule  of  Ihe  Min.-eans  had  a  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  civilisation  and  therefore  also 

el-'UU  in  N.  Arabia  has  left  its  traces  in  numerous 
inscriptions,  so  we  must  sup]>ose  Miniean  setilenietits 
Id  have  existed  all  along  the  caravan  routes  to  Palestine 
and  10  Egypt. 

We  must  conceive  ot  the  relations  between  the  regions 
of  Sinai  and  S,  Arabia  in  those  days,  then,  somewhat 
after  the  analogy  supplied  by  Islam  ;  they  were  not 
a  mere  El  Dorado  of  Bedouin  tribes  who  had  remained 
stationary  in  some  primitive  phase  of  development  and 

orient  and  its  knowledge  (which  Is  identical  with  its 
religion).  Of  course  we  are  to  believe  thai  Bedouin 
tribes  also  did  live  there,  and  these  were  doubtless  not 

as  the  peasant  of  to-day  does  not  represent  modern  science 
and  philosophy  ;  but  they  were  just  as  far  from  remaining 
untouched  by  It  as  any  section  of  a  population  can  be 
from  remaining  allogelher  outside  of  the  influences  of 
an  enveloping  civil isatloti.  And  the  higher  the  oldest 
civilisation,  the  more  lasting  must  have  been  its  eflect 
upon  all  sections  of  the  population.      True,  the  Bcdonin 
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with  the  doctrines  which  then  dominated  the  East  and 
Arabia  with  il. 

Tradition  itself  brings  this  out  very  clearly  in  so  far  as 
it  has  not  been  artificially  shaped  with  the  design  of 
in  n.h»_  represenling  the   nation   of  Israel  as  a 

proceeds  upon  the  ordmary  presupposi- 
tions as  10  the  national  conditions  of  national  life ; 
Ihe  older  tradition  does  so.  To  ihe  sphere  of  Miisri 
belongs  [he  region  of  Klidian  and  (his  last  conies 
within  Ihe  sphere  of  influence  of  Ihe  S.  Arabian  states. 
The  Elohlsl'  here  also  exhlbi(s  the  originni  and 
natural  view.  He  presupposes  that  Israel  w-as  heathen 
before  Moses*  and  that  Vahwi  first  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  during  his  sojourn  at  Horeb  before  Ihe 
Exodus  (Ex.  39<i4).  In  E  JtTHBo  the  bther-in-law  of 
Moses— whom,  however,  (he  author  never  calls  priest  of 
Midian' — still  appears  quite  clearly  in  a  rile  which  con- 
nects him  with  ihe  worship  of  the  god  of  the  place — ihe 
Yahwiof  Horeb^Ex.  18).  When  the  Yahwial  proceeds 
lo  make  him  priesi  of  Midian  he  is  giving  true  expression 
to  the  dependeitce  of  Mosaism  on  Ihe  civilisation  pre- 
vailing there  {writing  of  course  from  the  standpoint  (rf 
his  own  time — Ihe  eighth  ceniury— when  Musri  actually 
was  a  slate  ;  see  A'A  T>^']  although  in  turn  be  suppresses 
(he  old  representation,  made  by  the  Elohist,  of  a  con- 
nection between  Ynhwe  and  Ihe  older  culture  of  these 
regions  in  favotu"  of  a  more  spiritualised  doctrine  thrown 
into  stronger  contrast  with  the  ancient  religions. 

Every  historical  delineation,  however,  can  only  depict 


subjeii 


n  (he  lively  a 


historical  contents  of  its  narrative  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  as  to  Ihe  correctness  of  its 
apprehension  and  representation  of  the  milieu.  The 
historical  i-alue  ot  the  accounts  themselves  is  to  be 
judged  of  solely  by  the  antiquity  of  the  date — i.t.,  by 
the  possibility  of  a  genuine  historical  iradiiion.  The 
date  at  which  the  sources  E  and  J  were  finally  fixed  in 
imewhere  in  the  eighth  ct 


w  far  Ihes. 


author! 


—Ihe 


possessing  histc 
know :  but  in  no  case  can  they  be  suppc^ed  to  go  so  far 
iKick  as  10  the  days  before  the  monarchy.  An  oral  or 
popular  tradition  about  earlier  limes  possesses  no  direct 
historical  value :  no  people  presenes  definite  recollec- 
lions  of  its  career  going  more  than  two  or  (hree  gener- 
ations bock.  U'hat  any  Israelitic  or  Judahite  source 
hands  down  10  us  from  the  tradition  of  its  own  people 
musl  always  be  judged  therefore  by  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  historical  — i.e.,  written. — sources  having 
been  used  [A'A  71"  ao^ff. ).  What  does  not  rest  upon 
these  possesses  no  other  value  than  that  of  the  purely 
■  doctrine  of  an  ancient  writer  upon  a  subject 
lie  knew  nothing.  And  sUL-h  theories  are  of 
less  value,  not  more,  than  those  of  modern 


his  religious  and  other  conceptions  are  influenced  by 
Islam,  and  if  anywhere  among  the  Bedouins  of  Aralua   | 
any   intellectual   or    political    movement,    any  impulse 
towards  higher  forms  of  development  arises,  ll  must  in    I 
these  days  associate  itself  with  Islam,  just  as  in  those 
days  any  similar  movement  was  inevitably  associated    I 


n  Sinai ;  even  were  we  to  regard  these  as  historical  w  e 
:ould  not  carry  Ihe  tradition  back  to  the  Sinaillc  lime. 
3n  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  case,  as  wilh  the 
vbole  body  of  tradition  relating  to  the  palriarcbal  period 

'  Accordine  to  the  present  wrilcT's  vi*w  the  oldest  source : 
<e  A-.l  TlJi. 

a  Stade.  Cr/ 1 ,,, ;  Qen.  8S :  Josh.  !4, 

S  Whether  his  name  was  Jelhro  In  E,  01  whilher  he  «as  not 
llhei  callnl  Hobab  the  Kinile  may  be  lift  an  onn  queslion, 
Jn  Hobah  see  Nu.lDiq  TudE.li«4ii.  For  our  pteKnt 
nquiT>-  il  i>  indiffeTent  which  name  belongs  lo  E  and  which  10 
[.    The  viiw  which  speaks  of  him  as  a  Keiilte  spg^n  (a  be  the 

would  imply  ihal  Koreh  was  Ihoueht  of  a»  b^n^  not  iu  the 
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[ICATf^  aa  above),  we  have  alwaj-s  to  apply  the  dis- 
linclion  drawn  beineun  'nation'  io  the  ethnological  xtise 
and  ibe  same  word  in  its  kKlturgfickickllick  and  there- 
fore also  its  religious  sense.  In  the  view  of  antiquity  and 
therefore  of  Judah  there  was  no  such  diatindioD,  and 
hitherto  the  tradition  has  always  been  followed.  The 
nation  is  alone  the  bearer  of  religion,  of  truth,  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  thus  of  the  right  thai  alone  is  divine,  and  all 
tradition  as  all  thought  is  valid  for  this  people  alone, 
alongside  ot  which  no  others  possess  any  right  in  any 
(ruth.  In  reality  every  nation,  like  every  individual, 
belongs  to  the  world  around  it  in  all  its  ideas  and  in  the 
treasures  of  its  material  and  spiritual  possessions.  The 
nation  of  Israel  is  therefore  in  an  ethnological  sense  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  spiritual  movement — or 
religion— of  which  it  is  represented  by  tradition  as 
having  been  the  bearer,  but  in  which  in  its  purity 
T^iiher  a  complete  nor  an  exclusive  pari  can  be  claimed 
by  the  nation  as  an  ethnological  whole.  The  religious 
Idea  in  its  purity  was  grasped  only  by  the  sinritual 
leaders  in  Israel,  and  these,  as  we  now  know,  and  as 
indeed  is  in  itself  self-ei'ident  and  in  accordance  with 
(he  nature  of  things,  stood  in  spiritual  connection  with 
those  of  the  great  civilised  nations.  It  is  Ihererore 
possible  that  for  the  Sinai-period,  as  well  as  for  (he  rest 
of  the  body  of  patriarchal  legend,  the  historical  tradition 
at  bottom  has  a  connection  with  older  extraneous 
sources,  a  connection,  the  otqect  of  which  is  to  set  forth 
the  relations  between  the  rdigion  of  Yahwft  in  its 
principles  and  the  religious  and  spiritual  movements  of 
the  leading  lands  of  civilisation  :  Abraham  comes  from 
Babylon  ;  Joseph  goes  to  Egypt ;  the  revelation  of 
religion,  the  close  of  the  development,  takes  place  in  the 
region  of  a  third  civilisation,  and  is  brought  into  clearly 
eipressed  connection  therewith  in  the  oldest  tradition 
la.  Oldsit    ?*"  "?™''*  °\  ,"'*'  ^^'^  "''  J"!}™'      Thus 

elTUli&Uan. 


le  spvcial  question  as  ic 


s  of  Israel  before  the  immigration  we 
are  again  led  back  (o  investigation  of  (he  history  of  the 
oldest  Arabian  civilisation.  Whether  we  may  venture 
to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  answer  Io  this  question, 
whether  we  shall  ever  find  in  that  quarter  the  definite 
starting-point  for  those  movements  of  a  combined 
religious  and  political  nature  which  are  presupposed  in 
the  figure  and  the  activity  ot  a  Moses,  may  perhaps 
seem  doubtful  when  it  is  considered  how  far  we  still  are 
even   in  the  case  of  the  Babylonians,  ootvriihsianding 


:r  fuh 


inform; 


ually 


possess  or  may  still  hope  for.  from  having  reached  any 
indication  as  to  the  historical  facts  of  which  perhaps 
tradition  is  taking  account  in  what  i(  hands  down  lo  us 
respecting  Abraham  and  Jacob.  Possibly  we  are  some- 
what better  off  in  the  case  of  Joseph  {see  Joseph, 
col.  2591). 

Tliiu,  for  any  conception  as  lo  the  general  lie  of 
things,  (he  conditions  under  which  this  great  movement 
{to  assume  its  historicity)  may  possibly  have  been 
brought  about,  we  must  be  content  to  fall  back  upon 
historical  parallels  :  and  these  are  very  numerous.  The 
first  rise  of  Islam,  and  many  of  the  religious  political 
movements  within  Islam,  enable  us  lo  form  a  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  also  the  national  unification  of 
Israel  must  have  come  about.  The  nation  must  have 
a  god.  and  therefore  also  a  worship ;  in  this  manner 
only  does  it  come  10  possess  a  claim  (o  an  independent 
existence  as  a  political  unity.  The  law  according  10 
which  it  lives  and  without  which  a  nation  cannot  exist 
is  in  all  oriental  antiquiiy  revealed  by  God  and  in 
every  case  rests  upon  (divinely  imparted)  knowledge. 
AU  knowledge  and  all  law  is  thus  of  divine  origin, 
— is  religion.  Hence  political  movements  generally 
assume  a  prevailingly  religious  character,  the  secular 
demands  being  based  upon  divine  right.  So  it  was 
with  Mohammed  and  many  other  prophets  in  Islam  ; 
soalsoinourownMiddleAgesdownlothe  Reformation. 
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The     activity     of     Miws^or,     if    you     will,     t 
political  developments  wliich  form  the  groundwork 
18.  The  Moies  ""  ^'°^  legend-musi  be  regard 
18.  IM  MOvea  ^  ^^,j        j^^^  ^   movement    of  tl 
^^-  sort.     The  Sinai-period  would  in  tl 

case  represent  in  some  sense  the  crowning  of  the  woi 
the  giving  of  the  charter,  in  a  word  the  politic 
organisation  of  the  movement.     As  such  it   is  repi 


g'3 


For  the  ll 


I  a  historical  criticism  of  the  Exodus 
legend  anil  its  culminating  point  the  legislation  at 
Sinai,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bedouin 
manner  of  iife  with   its  forms  of  organisation   must 

episode  may  have  as  also  to  those  of  the  whole  legend 
of  the  early  history  of  Israel.     The  '  Semitic  peoples ' 

views  and  so  also  their  religion  from  the  midst  of  their 
primitive  surroundings.  The  essence  of  their  forms  of 
oi^anisation  is  held  to  find  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
Arab  Bedouin  life  as  this  is  disclosed  10  us  in  .Arabian 
poetry  and  in  the  tradition  of  Islam  based  upon  this. 
On  this  view  the  form  of  organisation  that  lies  at  the 


It  is  indisputable  that  (his  is  the  view  presented  also  in 
the  OT.  and  that  Israel  also  in  actual  bci.  exactly  hke 
other  peoples  of  the  East  in  a  similar  comparatively  low 
stage  of  culture,  is  not  uiuicquainted  with  this  view  and 
this  form  of  organisation.  This  being  so.  the  god  who 
was  to  be  (he  fiod  of  Israel,  had  of  necessity  to 
be  the  god  of  the  leading  tribe  which  laid  bold  on 


1  god  ii 


the  s 


way  a 


raised  himself  to  the  position  of  king  of  the  nation. 
Stade  [GV/  Iijt)  supposes  Kain  to  have  been  such  a 
tribe,  because  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (see  above)  the 
priest  is  brought  into  connection  with  Kain.  Carrying 
further,  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that  the 


iiary  o 


s  the  t 


worship,  must  lie  thought  ol 

the  corresponding  legend  thinks  of  as  Sinai  (Wi.  01 

This,  however,  would  give  only  the  one  side  of  the 
legend,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  ethnological 
character  of  the  entire  conception,  and  looks  upon  the 
nation  of  Israel  through  the  eyes  of  antiquity.  All  that 
follows  from  (his  is  that  in  Judah-Isroel,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  historical  period  or  period  of  the  monarchy,  a 

which  traced  its  home  10  (he  Sinai  -  region.  The 
religious  or  kulturgeschichllich  side  of  the  question 
will  have  lo  be  kept  quite  separate.  Whence  did  the 
worship,  which  is  that  of  the  nation  of  Israel  in  the 
katlurgesckUhllick  sense,  receive  its  real  contents,  its 
doctrine  ?  Legend  answers  the  question  with  the  word 
revelation ;  but  if  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the 
historical  and  genetic  point  of  view,  it  is  necessar>'  to 
assume  a  doctrine  which  had  grown  up  on  the  soil  of 
the  ancient  civilisations.  For  it  is  peoples  of  civilisation, 
not  nomads  and  peasants,  that  develop  new  and 
higher  ideas  in  the  struggle  with  those  of  a  loner  and 
now  no  longer  sufficient  view  of  the  world— Religion, 
i.e..  ethic  and  law. 

The  question  which  arises  out  of  the  possibility  that 
Sinai  or  Horeb  had  been  the  centre  of  worship  of  a 
clan  or  tribe  that  had  the  predominance 

of  the  position  of  this 


14.  Slnal- 
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P  cosmological    i 

many  analogous  phenomena 
viewed  need  not  necessarily  h 

retical  ideas  is  the  general  rule. 
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a  compamon 
ive  objtKU  of 
worship,  or  the  earthly  eopira  of  heavenly  places,  are 
located  by  ihe  various  sources  or  iraditioiis  in  very 
diverse  silunlions.  This  holds  good  of  the  mounlain 
tipon  which  Ynhwi  duells,  exactly  as  it  holds  good  of 

must   necessarily  point  to  it   within 


and    f 


1   of 


[  population  are  represented,  and  m  the 
course  oi  time  also  various  doctrines  arise,  so,  in  like 
manner,  different  localisations  con  be  handed  down  iii 
the  various  strata  or  the  tradition.  A  classical  example 
of  this  is  presented  by  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (see 
above.  S  3)-  The  tradition  (J)  which  places  them 
beside  Shechem  has  hekl  its  ground  victoriously.     Id 


lOf  il 


I  Wor 


,  they  C5 


obave 


been  held  in  reverence  also  in  other  seats  of  worship, 
in  the  territory'  of  other  gods  as  well  as  at  Shechem 

of  the  once  more  extensive  tribe  (Winckler,  G/  2)  of 
Benjamin,  in  the  r^on  of  Bethel  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  gloss  in  Di.  II30  (cp  Gekizih.  §  a):  they  are 
situated  near  the  Gilgal,  Ihe  political  centre  of  Benjamin 
which  stands  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Elelhel. 
Ebal  and  Geriiim  are  other  names  for  Jachio  and 
Boai  in  so  far  as  these  Stand  for  definite  cosmological 
ideas  (N.  and  S. ,  or  E.  and  W,  point)  precisely  as 
Sinai  and  Horeb  do.  Thus  no  difliculty  ought  to  be 
felt  if  the  mountain  of  YahwJ:  also  is  placed  in  various 
The  view  which  brings 


lS.Pr»- 

axUie. 


luind  ni 


Q  with  the  Kenite  tribe  and  whii 
we  must  regard  as  the  oldest,  doubtless  hi 


S.  of  Judah,  that  is  to  s.iy  Edom.  This  still  finds  clear 
expression  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg,  61);  '  Yahwi. 
H'hen  thou  goest  forth  from  Se'irand  comest  down  from 
the  mountain  (.Ti!r=Ass.  Sad^:  see  FlELD,  i)  of  Edom'  ; 
Similarly  also  in  Dt.33i'  (see  Parah,  and  cp  We. 
Prffl.m  3S9,  and  Di.  ad  loc. ).  In  like  manner  i  K.  188 
oriKinally  placed  Horeb  (thus  belonging  to  E,  the 
oldest  source  on  which  Dt.  rests)  in  the  region  of 
Edom,  that  is.  of  Ken,  fur  Elijah  cannot  have  under- 
taken  any  remote  desert  journey  when  he  is  already 
at  the  point  of  fainting  at  the  close  of  a  single  day." 
The  forty  days  were  first  introduced  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  parallelism  with  the  Moses-legeud.*  The  words 
of  the  Song  of  EJeborah  (Judg.  5;)  indicate  that  even  the 
tradition  which  used  the  name  Sinai  was  influenced  by  the 
same  view  with  regard  to  its  situation.  This  would  go 
to  show  that  the  Yahwistie  tradition  also— for  DL  follows 
E  (cp.  I  I )— looked  at  matters  in  the  same  light  ]  and 
E,  however,  comprise  the  whole  tradition  which  comes 
from  the  times  of  Jud.ih's  national  existence.  I'his 
would  be  in  entire  agreement  with  all  that  we  have  to 
presuppose  for  a  period,  the  con™ptions  of  which 
must  have  confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
le  Poit-  "^"'^'  ""''  possible.  The  free  play  of  fancy, 
aiUio  '  "  "^"  ''*  '''*  '"''''SS''**"'  of  t*!*  claims  of 
eziuo.  ji„|j,|,  ,0  territory  outside  of  its  proper 
limits,  could  first  come  10  their  rights  only  after  the 
nation  had  been  torn  away  from  its  native  soil,  when 
Judah  had  come  to  be  no  longer  a  nation  hut  only  a 
religious  community,  the  sphere  of  whose  actiiily  was 
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limited  only  by  the  boiaids  of  the  civilisation  of  Hither 

The  writing  which  arose  out  of  such  ideas  as  these  is 
wliat  is  now  known  as  P  ;  we  could,  almost,  therefore, 
have  gtiessed  beforehand  that  the  tfansference  of  the 
cosmic  idea  of  Sinai  as  the  seat  of  Yahwe  to  Ihe 
Sinailic  peninsula  proceeds  from  this  source  or  from 
the  view  upon  which  this  source  is  based.  It  finally 
became  the  basis  for  a  conception  of  Israel — of  its 
proper  significance  and  of  its  past — which  could  nei'er 
have  arisen  in  the  times  in  which  Judah  had  a 
national  existence.  All  those  alterations  and  trans- 
positions of  geographical  ideas  which  extend  Israel's 
power  far  beyond  its  historical  frontiers '  are  post- 
exilic.  With  this  it  would  agree  that  the  list  of  stages, 
the  precise  itinerary  of  Israel's  journey  to  Sinai  and 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  is  peculiar  to  P. 

The  localisation  of  the  Mt.  of  God  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  must  thus  el  the  earliest  belong  to  a  late — 
that  is.  post-exilic — date.    Thus  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a 

ledge  of  the  older  views  of  Israel,  or  of  the  religious  and 
cosmograiihical  conceptions  of  Judah  before  the  exile. 
For  the  iiitetlectual  contents  of  the  Judaism  codified  by 
P,  however,  the  inquiry  as  10  the  site  assumed  for  the 
mountain  by  P  would  be  unimportant  :  the  essential 
thing  to  notice  is  that   it  has  been   transferred  from 

as  adjoining  (in  the  S. )  10  r^ions  more  remote. 

Yet  in  this  case  we  must  also  leave  it  open  as  a 
possibility  that  the  transposition  was  not  made  in  a 
wholly  arbitrsiy  manner.  The  old  orientals  knew 
their  world,  and  even  the  waste  mountain  masuf  of 
Sinai  was  not  for  them  a  mere  land  of  fairy  tales  in  w  hich 
all  things  are  possible.  Just  as  little  as  the  localisation 
of  F.IkiI  and  Geriiim  beside  Shechem  or  beside  the 
Gilgal  (Bethel)  was  possible  without  some  definite  point 


of  atia 


would  it 


possible  for  the  mountain  of  Yahwi  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  without  a  similar  reference^ 

On  this  point,  also,  history  fails  us  as  well  as  the  data 
of  archaology  ;  we  possess  no  fact  from  the  older  time 
which  would  enable  us  to  prove  Ihe  existence  of  a  centre 
of  worship  ill  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  About  this  time, 
in  all  likelihood.  Kcdar  (A'^n'l)  ruled  in  the  then 
Musri  and  Melulja  as  predecessors  of  the  Nabatseans. 
In  view  of  the  likeness  of  ell  oriental  worships  in  then' 
fundamental  thought,  it  is  very  easily  possible  that  in 
pre-Christian  times  also  the  same  spots  which  Judaism 
pointed  10  as  its  Sinai,  and  Christianity  afterwards 
took  over  were  already  holy.  What  we  can  Icam 
of  the  cults  of  those  regions  shows  the  same  forms  of 
worship  and  secret  doctrine  as  Christianity  has  taken 
over  from  the  ancient  East.  The  worship  of  the 
morning-star  (Lucifer— i.e.,  the'Athlar  of  the  southern 
17  R.rlir       -Arabs)  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  ex- 

^'^^.  '"^^  "■'^  ^'T  '^''"'"'"  "'"'""' 

.—""•^K—^"  iinics.  and  all  subsequent  conquerors 
successively  took  it  over  in  its  essential  features.  'Athtar, 
however,  is.  alike  in  substance  and  in  form,  essentially 
identical  with  the  Marduk  of  Ribylon.  Marduk  is  the 
spring  sun  and  Ihe  morning  sun.  which  is  also  repre- 
sented by  the  kindred  body  which  is  the  morning  star, 
according  as  the  sun  is  regarded — as  in  Uabylon — as  a 

feminine,  or  'Athtar  is  regarded  as  masculine  and  the 
sun  as  feminine — as  with  the  Arabs  (sec  KA  7"''').  The 
worship  of  the  morning  star  is  borne  witness  to  by  St. 
Nihis  about  400  A.  D.  as  being  that  of  the  Saracens  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  Nabatamn  Duiara  merely 
gave  to  the  primeval  deity  a  Nabaiiean  name.  The 
mystic  doctrines  of  his  woi^ip  arc  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  vernal  god  at  all  his  seats  and  the  same 
as  were  taken  over  by  Christianity.  Thus  Isidore 
™  as  Damascuj,  of  'eber  ha.nahar  u 
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Chara«nu5  (see  Hesychius,  i.v.  Aovtap^)  know)  him 
u  'Dionysus,'  that  is.  the  son  of  the  vir^pn  Semele, 
who  as  summer  ami  winier  deity  is  the  Tammiu  of 
the  Cananniles — i.e.,  the  Marduk  {and  Nebo)  of  the 
Bdbylonianj,  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians  (A/tV,  1901, 
p.  378).  This  is  not.  as  might  perhaps  be  thought,  a 
copying  of  Christian  docirine ;  on  ilie  contrary,  both 
alike  spring  fiom  the  same  root,  Ihe  primeval  oriental 
one  So  too,  ve  hear  in  the  n;gions  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  at  Elusa  (  = 
y.il.Tsa)  of  the  worship  of  the  ahne  God  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  lihu-'I-luilasa  and  whose  designation  ulti- 
maiely  means,  as  indicated,  the  only  God.'  Here, 
also,  the  assumption  of  '  Christian  influence '  is  merely  a 
distortion  of  ihe  question  :  we  are  dealing  with  ancient 


rienlal 


15  of  w 


-hieh,  \ 


:rs.  changed  only 
(he  fundamental  thoughts  underlying  them.  If.  accord- 
ingly, thai  writing  and  body  of  doctrine  of  Judaism 
which  sets  forth  monotheism  in  its  siricteat  and  most 
abstract  presentation,  namely  P.  removed  the  seat  of 
Yahui  10  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  i(  may  very  well  have 
connected  it  with  actual  seals  of  worship  which  in  Iheir 
worship  set  forth  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  Elusa. 

be  attached  to  the  idenlificniion  of  Ihe  mountain  in  the 

..  H  _v..   Sinaitio  peninsula  for  which  Ihe  claim  is 

J  -         made  thai  it  was  the  mountain  of  revcla- 

MSac'        ''""'      "  *''*'  ''"*  already  been  said  be 

^^^        accepted,  the  only  possible  question  is  as 

to  an  identification  of  the  doctrine  of  late  exilic  Judaisia 

wilh  localides  that  had  already,  at  an  earlier  date,  been 

rendered  sacred  by  a  worship  that  was  analogous  so  far 

ei  outward  form  was  concerned. 

By  tradition  two  mountains  have  from  Ihe  lirst  been 
put  forward,  each  as  having  been  Ihe  mountain  of 
revelation,  and  the  qtiestion  between  Ihem  has  eominued 
under  discussion  down  to  the  present  day ;  these  are 
Ml.  -Serbill  in  the  W.  and  Jebel  MOsS  in  the  iiaal  of 
the  mountain  tHam/of  Ihe  peninsula. 

If  we  are  to  aliaeb  any  indue  to  the  tiadition  at  all, 
then  unquestionably  Mt.  Serlial  has  most  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  oldest  witnesses,  from  Eusebiua  down 
10  Cosmas  Indopleusles.  testify  to  il,  and  the  numerous 
laumi  or  monaslic  selllements  show  that  the  first 
centuries  of  Chrislianiiy  paid  honour  to  the  holy  sites 
in  SerUl  and  in  Wady  Fli^  near  th«  episcopal  town 
of  PbeirOn  situated  there  (which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century).  Jebel  MOsS  was  first 
declared  to  be  a  holy  place  by  Justinian  (537-565),  who 

\'ii^n.  There  is  no  earlier  tradition  in  its  favour.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  reasons  are  transparently  dear  why, 
from  henceforth,  the  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  Ihe 
new  site  should  remain  wilh  it. 


The  noni 
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eve^tne«»)-  Justinian  Bupplitd  lahisaij-uniail  in  favwirof 
ine  sacKd  siu  the  neceKnry  luppon  by  erectiTW  a  fort  al40  which 
gave  ihe  monk]  the  prMeciion  tlKy  needed  ngsinit  Ihe  Bwkiuini, 
ID  ihu  ihcy  eradnally  wilbdnur  frum  Ml.  Serldl  laihe  »fer 
ntiKhboarhoud  of  Jebel    MQsa.      The   Im*   rc-ison   fir  Ihe 


dnhnloK  flynodn  1 


likely  ID  be  H 
1  of  Pharan  w. 


post-exilic  but  pre- Justinian  idenlilicaiion  wilh  ihe 
institutions  of  an  older  cultus,  Ihe  sole  witnesses  Ihat 
we  have,  ibe  Nabalaian,  iBsiify  decidedly  for  Serbil. 

1  See  JlfyC,  1901.  p.  17B.  on  ibe  meaniag  of  dhOl-hsli^  in 
the  ume  HnM  as  MoWnwd's  iihU<  (Rur.  iw).  EluKi^Kabu 
ucniding  la  Tuch  (CD  WRS,  Jli/:  Stm.H').  On  Hala^  ik 
Palmer,  Dmrt  zTtAt  Eik/hi,  433  [alio  Bired,  Kaaae,  |  7, 
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Many  Sinailic  inscriptions,'  which  essenlially  contain 
merely  ihe  names  of  passing  pilgrims  and  dale  from 
Nabanan  times  onwards,  are  found  in  by  far  the 
greatest  numbers  in  Ihe  Wiidy  Mokatleb  (Valley  of 
Inscriptions)  of  Ihe  SerbDI  group ;  Ihe  Musil  group 
comes  far  behind  ii  in  this.  The  inscriplions  cnnnut, 
however,  be  regarded  as  the  idle  scribblings  of  passing 
trade  caravans ;  without  a  doubt  they  are  connected 
with  the  sanctity  of  Ihe  spot,  and  for  the  most  pan  are 
the  work  of  pilgrims. 

If  in  Ihese  circumstances  the  question  as  10  what 
mountain  was  thought  of  in  later  limes  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, one  of  tittle  profit,  we  have  the  additional 
diffictUly  which  stands  in  the  way  of  ihe  JdeniitieaiioQ 
of  Ihe  other  sites  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  made 
certain   by  the  Darrati^'e  of   Exodus  (Kephidim,  etc.). 

ancient  East  in  general,  had  a  definiie  conception  regard- 
ing the  lands  of  which  it  spoke.  If,  accordingly,  any 
one  wanted  lo  describe  a  delinile  route  as  that  of  the 
Eiodus.  he  was  quite  able  10  do  so.  Bui  the  Exodus- 
legend,  like  all  OT  narratives,  is  fuU  of  myihological 
allusions,  and  in  order  to  bring  In  these  there  is  nci-er  any 
aversion  to  ihai  arbitrariness  which  is  so  irreconcilable 
wilh  our  modern  ideas  of  geographical  fideliij.  If 
Sinai  was  thought  of  as  Ihe  earthly  image  of  a  detinile 
cosmical  idea  then  must  also  the  legend — which  also 
lay  twfore  P — indicate  on  the  way  lo  Sinai  the  corre- 
sponding phenomena  of  the  heavenly  paih  to  the  cul- 
minaiing  point  of  the  universe ;  but  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether,  when  this  was  being  done  in  a 
represenlalion  so  condensed  and  so  excerpi-like  ai  thai 
of  P>  sullicienl  poinis  of  ntuichmenl  would  be  given  10 
render  possible  a  comparison  between  Ihe  writer's 
representalion  and  the  actual  geographical  facts. 

For  the  parlisans  of  Jebel  MCisS  there  still  remains 
Ihe  sL-condary  question  whether  Ihe  actual  Jebel  MQsa 
ilself  was  Ihe  mountain  of  Ihe  giving  of  Ihe  law,  or 
whether  (>o  Koblnson)  Ihis  is  not  ralber  to  be  sought  in 
Ihe  K^  es-Safslf ,  N  W  of  Jebel  MOsA. 

archaolosy  and  gewraphy,  iReivcd  bui  In  ' 
tht  separale  porCLCulul  tegardlng  Ihe  occu 
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tcKaichea  and  constnicdons  reti,  of  which  (he 

Siaai),  and  the  works  of  travel  by  Burckhardi,  Rappctl.  Fraai, 
BobiiiMn,  Palmer.  The  geoEiaphieal  details  are  jiresenteJ 
cle.-irly  but  uncrilUslly  in  Eienflfiirci  Geun  mm  Simii).  As 
Ihe  ^inai-pcninsula  is  pr«Ity  frequently  vuited  by  tuutisls,  the 
hrindbrwk)  also  (%ee,  /.f.  ■<>«>-  ?'••/■,<'>  1^0  give  ihe  needful 
particulars  as  lo  the  (opoffraphy  of  the  region.  An  attempt  10 
apply  th«  principles  of  eeoEraphical  and  bnnoncal  possibilily  Eo 
Ihe  expUnaiion  of  the  biblical  tiarralives  was  made  by  Gtfcnc, 
7ir  Htbrtto  Mlgraliait  /row  Hgjifl  (3  ed.  London,  ilZii. 
The  '"'"'|i^fyP;^^J" '  "' --— -'  -'  ■>-- 
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in  what  be  issunis ;  1^  stay  in  Kfypt).    AMwugh  he 
■cciflinIarvBrielyDfioan»»(cpl  io)Chariei  Bekef/Ji 

4/'J'{wi/ ^«,4nifta«</e(.)/i<'/a>>,  London,  iB7S)li_l 


la  5  Ihe  legend  an  Ireato 


u  available  for  geugiaphl- 
of  Sinai  as  Hagar  by 


The  allegorical  interpri 
Paul  in  Gal.  4ts  rests  dououess  upon  me  same  .tstro- 
ia   n.1  i         logical  and  cosmological  idcniificalions 

lain.  For  if  there  is  also  a  play  upon  Ihe  name  of 
Hagar,  Ihat  in  Ihe  writer's  mind  cannot  be  ihe  Arab. 
hagar  ('stone')— for  Ihis  does  nol  mean  rock — but  Iha 

'  The  Siniiiic  intcripliani  are  discnued  by  M.  A.  Levy  in 
ZDMCmi^),  3(1.480.  anei  the  copies  of  Lcpsius  in  Drni. 
m.iltr  am  Aniltit  u.  Aliisfim.  ac,  8  Blan  s,-ii  (Inictip- 
lionsoFWAdyMokilub).  The  inscriplions  have  bun  colleclid 
by  Eaiing,  Simu/iuie  Imckriflrti,  Berlin,  iBf  1. 
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Arab,  iagr,  'midday.'  \ 


bec-in 


s  synon 


eN.  I 


Ih   Horet 


n  point.'    Thus  il 


cliplic- 


however,  in  ihe  old  cosmolc^  lo  ihe  N.  point  of  the 
Universe  (the  N.  pole),  and  this  is  rcpresenled  upon 
earth  by  (be  [crrcslrial  Jerusalem,  of  which  Ihe  heavenly 
unlilype  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  {aumrTOi-xti  li  rj  'Sr 
'Itfioiva\ili.}.  H.  w. 

[Von  Gall  (.4l/isr.  KuIlilalUn,  ij)  regards  tbe  iden- 
tification of  Hureb  atid  Sinai  as  a  post-eiilic  confusion 

viBwI        Ihey   were   distinct.      Horeb   lay  in    tbe 

^^^       Sinaitic  peninsula.   Sinai  in  Midian,  on 

the  W.  coast  <rf  Arabia  (cp  We.  /'nj/.W  359 ;  Moore, 

Judges,  140.  179  :  Stade,  Enlst.  da  holies  Israil.  la). 

Bui  see  remarks  above  on  1  K.  IPB,  and  cp  MosES,  §5. 

■  ■    .  however,  admit    that  the   prev 


i   free 


Holiin 


(A'//C.  Ai,,  p.  66)  remarks  that  there  are  difficulties 
attending  all  attempts  to  locale  the  mountain  of  leglsla- 

naturally  seek  for  Ihe  mountain  near  Kadesh  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  K.  19B  does  not  favour  a  site  in  Ihe  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  Captain  A.  E.  Haynes,  R.R  (of  Ihe 
Palmer  .Search  Enpedition)  placed  Ml.  Snai  in  Ihe 
desert  of  Et-TIh,  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Kadesh 
{PEFQ.  1896.  p.  ijsf-)-  •'^y™  (<^"'-  ■"'«-  'f'^ff-) 
considers  a  site  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  be  excluded 
by  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  i^rrisoD  io  charge  of 
the  mines,  and  places  Sinai  in  the  eastern  moantains  of 
Seir.  Cheyne  (£.  BU..  coi.  3208)  prefers  some  moun- 
tain-group near  Kade^  on  lext-critical  grounds,  which 
bvour  the  supposition  that  the  Moses-clan  was  admilled 

tribe  of  Misrites  (not  Midianites)  or  Keniies  which 
dwelt  near  Kadesh. > 


As  t 


and    -Hon 


difTerenl  theories  have  been  offered.  Gesenius  {Thti, 
9480)  suggests  '  muddy'  as  opposed  10  a^n  '  dry.'  The 
usual  critical  theory  connects  -yo  U'ilh  ]'D,  '  Sin,'  the 
■noon-god  ;  the  plausibility  of  ihis  is  manifest  (sec  %  3). 
even  without  referring  to  the  fact  that  as  late  as  Ihe  end 
of  Ihe  sixth  century  A.D.  moon-worship  was  practised 
by  heathen  Amis  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  {Bdthg.  Bdtr. 
105;  ZD.WG  Siaif.).  The  article  ZiN,  however,  sug- 
gests another  explanation  :  both  [i  and  yo  may  be 
corruptions  of  ^jiDtr  (parallel  corruptions  are  frequent) ; 
consequently  •ro  maybe  a  corruption  of  ■^trcc".*  This 
wcmld  correspond  10  aih,  regarded  as  a  corruption  of 
Sw«v  (see  MosKS,  §  5) ;  tradition  knew  no  other  name 
for  the  sacred  mountain  than 'Jerahmeeliie.'  'Ishmaelile.' 

'lobe  dry'),  or  as  Winckler  explains,  'glowing  (heal)'; 
see  %  3.  end,      Lagarde,  however  {Ucberi.  85),  con- 

SMIM,  THE  LAND  OF  (D'3>D  pt;:  pH  ttepcun 
[BKAQ]:  terra  austmlis ;  Pesh.  f^).  Is,  iBiil". 
Formerly  biblical  get^raphers  were  inclined  lo  see  here 
a  refereace  to  China — the  land  of  the  Sin,ie  or  Thinae 
ofthegeographerPlo!emy(.^r,  andSyr.  iinl.  Itwasnoi 
suppmed  that  the  writer  knew  of  Jewish  exiles  in  China, 
but  that  he  wished  10  express  Ihe  idea  ihat  from  the 
very  farthest  possible  poini  the  children  of  Zion  should 
return.  The  theory,  first  suggeaied  by  ArUis  Montanus 
{ 16th  cent. ),  has  been  both  defended  and  opposed  with 

<  ffhi  Ihe  readinEof  UbI.  415,  and  on  thebutinf;  of  thetcxl- 
criticalpriiMeinonlhequntion  here  diuu»ed, nee  Hahab,  1 3.I 

1  The  iheory  in  il"^'  'l-"  "  '1—  "i—  -'  ifcin-i  n..i  nf  .«hi.-k 
the  repr«en1.iIiDfi 


'  The  aliernaiive  . 

r  the  Bahylonion  ]Lloon4[oiJ.    ISe  sa 


s  of  the  group  of  (prob. 


■biy)  rchiHl   namni— Smcr,  ^Kiaft    Sair.  Sw(cp  Saul, 
SHnBAL,  .'•hemi'klX,  On  the  ground  of  numerous  phenoniTna. 


SIHITE 

much  learning  (see  Sirauss  -  Tornev  in  Del.  JesA'1 
eeS^.cpi'UBfi/:  ;  Chs..Proph.  Is.'"i2-^f.:  Ternen 
deLacouperie.ifiO*!  [1886-7],  ASf-  lisf).  but  the 
philological  and  historical  difficulties  have  decided  recent 
critics  against  il  (see  Dillm.-Killel.  Duhm.  Che.  in 
SBOT.  Mnrii).  China  became  known  too  late,  and 
we  should  expect  D'3'ii-  In  accordance  with  his  Iheory 
of  the  place  of  composition,  Duhm  thinks  of  Ihe 
■  Phicnician  Siniles'  mentioned  in  Geo.  IO17  :  Kloster- 
mann,  Cheyne  (in  SBOT],  and  Marti  would  read  D'j'p. 
and  see  a  reference  10  Svene  [f.i'.  ] — >•'■■  Assouan  on 
tbe  Nile. 

If  however  ( 1 )  Ihe  view  expressed  elsewhere  (  Prophet, 
g  43)  is  correct,  and  Ihe  Prophecy  of  Resioralion  relates 
to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  a  N.  Arabian  captivity, 
and  if  (s)  the  geographical  horizon  of  Gen,  10  has  been 
expanded,  so  that  only  a  keen  observer  can  discern  its 
original  limitation  lo  the  Negeb  and  Arabia,  Ihe  problem 
of  'Sinim'  Is  solved,  and  the  remark  of  Skinner  and 
Marti  that  it  is  a  hopeless  enigma  is  refuted. 

(which  have  been  Iransfbrnied  1^  Ihe  redaclor)  an  prolubly  as 

Kcna^(«  Kain),  Missur.  Rehoboih,  Isbniuliu,  Arammiie, 
Gahurite,  HoHtt,  Jciahmedile,'  Sinile,  Aiadite<Dr  Arpadiie?), 

Thai  the  name  '  Sin '  was  firmly  rooted  in  Ihe  Negeb 
is  shown  by  ibe  occurrence  of  '  Sin '  for  a  wilderness 
(Ex.  ISi)  and  of  'Sinai'  (in  Musri  :  see  Moses,  % 
14.  SlNAl.  gg  4.  15)  for  a  mountain.  From  Ihis  poinl 
of  view,  Duhm's  theory  was  a  step  towards  Ihe  inie 
solution.  Whether,  however,  Sin,  Sini.  Sinim  are 
original,  and  connected  with  Sin  the  Babylonian  moon- 

ihal  &n  iikeZin  (ji)  isa  corruption  of  \iwictr  (Ishmael) ; 
see  Sjmai,  g  30,  and  cp  Sheh. 

FillinR   up   one   obvious    lacuna,    the    passage    now 


And  thcK  from  Ihe  I 


J.ral,nj«U^«DnT=). 

Arabia  (□■jllRdi 

and  of  Suiun  <«,  libmntl?). 


8INITE(*^^ri— i.;.,  IheSinite;  &C€NN&IOn [AELl 
C6IN&1OY  ti<^-  -^n'.  i.  6»]:  si.v^i:\i\.  a  Canaanite 
(I'hcenician)  tribe,  Gen.  10i7  =  i  Ch.  1 15  (om,  B.  &CEN- 
NEl  [M)'     In  Ass.  inscr,  {Siannu).  as  well  as  in  OT. 

the  name  is  grouped  with  Arka  (ArkiTe),  and 
Simtrra  (Zeuarite),  in  Ihe  former  sometimes  also 
wilh  f  MH  {t./!..  KB\.  172  ii.  27rf|  which  Fried.  Del, 
{Par.  aSa)  proposes  to  find  in  Kafal  il-H-an  NE. 
of  Tripoli  and  W.  of  Horn;.  In  spile  of  the  different 
sibiUtnt  il  is  no  douU  the  s.ime  .is  the  land  of  Si-a-na-ai,' 
mentioned  in  the  monolith  of  IShalmaneser  II..  im- 
mediately after  Irkanal  (Akkite,  n.  i),  Anad,  and 
Usarvat  (cp  Usnu) ;  tbe  king  bears  the  characteristic 
name  Adunuba'li  (cp  Svariw  C/-S" L  no,  138,  etc.),  Il 
is  less  certain  whether  Sin  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
N,  Syrian  cilies  visited  by  Thoinies  III.' 

Apari  from  such  help  as  the  above  evidence  ^elds, 
the  site  of  'Sin'  is  uncertain.  The  identification  wilh 
Syn  near  the  Nahr'Ar^a  (see  Geography,  g  16  [ij) 
finds  some  support  in  the  Targ.   rendering  'Orihosia,' 


1  Thiic 


r  and  much-refrelted  sc 


ar  IhauKbt  of  Ihe  tiibs 


Inlhr/.a/iVafiiM 
bcrc.  abodyofevi 


.-ana,  Ihe  furanas, 

irii  (cp  iAsbS BO 7} omii  yVfS.tt  an  inter- 
lOIj.     Thi.  wiwj  from  ihiir  not  righlly 


licbiH,  pi(,i  nspo  nW    S™  Crii.  B, 
«  Vii,  :  ,Tpf.M-^*«-/(io7>,and  S»!-: 


'ali^f'feWndS* 
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the  ruins  of  which  town  are  probably  siiualed  a  little  ta 
the  S.  of  the  iVair  'Aria  (see  Ohthosia}.  This,  how- 
ever, seenia  loo  close  to  'Arta,  and  il  might  be 
belter  to  look  further  N.  and  find  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  ihe  Nahrts-Sla  (ot  Nakr-el-.\/elei) '  about  two  hours 
N.  from  Bilniyfis  on  the  road  to  tl-l.ddiilyeh  ( Laodicea) ; 
so  Bied.*  411-  But  the  Ass.  siannu  i,=sidfu)  pre- 
supposes  the  form  'ya  (cp  Fr.  Del,  l.i.),  which  is 
certainly  older  and  presumably  more  correct  than  Ihe 
MT  -j-o  (with  which  fi  Vg.  agree),  and  Ihe  diflicuUy 
of  reconciling  the  two  forms  is  a  grave  objeclion  lo  the 
ideniificaliona  hitherto  proposed.  The  same  applies 
also  to  Ihe  suggested  connection  with  the  fortress  of 
Sinna  (Sirabo,  xvi.  11  ti  ;  Di. ;  BDB).  s.  A.  c. 

SIOH.  1.  llCtr;cHt.)N[BAF],ci<.jN[L];D[.448. 
S«  SimoN. 

3.  <r<<»>,  iMiicc.43),  etc.    ShZioh. 

SIPSMOTH  iniSSe'  [Gi.],  T\\D^p  [m..-\),  one  of 
the  places  where  David,  when  in  Ziklag,  had  allies,  i  S, 
SOiSt  (c&<t>El  [B],  bul  also,  in  a  doublet  [see  v.  99] 
ca<ti€K  :  Cft<t»4Mtoc  [A],  ceiticiMuie  [L]).  The  idea 
that  Ihe  name  may  be  connected  with  an'  (Nu. 
34  to/. )  is  rejected  by  Wellhausen  as  impossible.  But 
there  is  reason  lo  Ihink  thai  the  geographical  references 
both  of  Nu.  Sli-ii  and  ot  1  S.  3O17-31  have  been  mis- 
understood and  consequently  misrepresented  by  the 
editor :  originally  bolh  passages  referred  probably  to 
theNegeb(cpRlBLAH). 

InNu.,S4iiSbephaniand  Ribl;i1i  (I'.i.,  probably  JerahnKel) 

Maacslh.  a  region  in  the  Negeb),  and  in  r:  >8  MT  and  9  agree 
in  combining  Siphmoth  (m^)  with  Eihicmoa  <«>«ih  |p,  >B|, 


lephu^ 


:  after  leaving  'ZiliW,'  Bnd  lo 
calwilhSKBMAlf.fT    Ill>>t 


8IPFAI  CVO),  a  Rephaite  slain  by  Sibbechai  Ihe 
Hushathiie:  iCh.  204(c&*OYT[B].cecl«t..[A],c&n4»i 
[L]|.  In  a  S,  21  la  he  appears  as  Saph  (<]; ;  atip  [BJ. 
tt<t>t  [A]).  The  Pesh,  in  ihe  superscriplion  prefixed  lo 
Ps.  H3[144]  has;  -To  David,  when  he  slew  Asaph 
[Saph]  brother  of  GuiySd  [Goliath]'  (cp  ©).  In  a  S. 
2i  18  6'-  reads  iri.Ta(t  .  .  .  Toiit  iwMWTTtl'^'iui  Tur 
iwoyiKiir  .  .  ,  which,  as  Kloslermann  has  shown,  pre. 
supposes  the  form  -spit  (a  name  analogous  to  the  further 
abbreviated  Asaph),  and  this  may  be  near  the  correct 
reading,  n  being  easily  drc^ped  aHer  the  final  •  of  sjo- 

SIBACE.  The  present  article  will  deal  with  those 
portions  of  Ihe  Hebrew  test  of  Ben-Sira  that  have  1 


t  E"^'""^ 


■mpletior 


tOa^  EccLESiASTjcus  (Marc'h  1900).  .„  ^..^ 
nuUrUI  ■**'  "'  "^  fragmcnls  given  Ihere  |col.  1166. 
nuMiui.  ^_  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^p  j^  jj^^  j.^^  Ij^^  j^^^j 

to  add  only  183i-3jl9ii  20 5-71387 19  M 14  "6  published, 
with  facsimile,  translation,  and  annotations,  by  M. 
GiXSler  in  /Qff  for  July  1900.  The  material  now  pub- 
lished includes  3s<^-lS>6  1831-33  19ii  £0s-7t3  2G8J13 
i7->4  26ixi  3O11-333  359-381;  3913-51 30:  about  two. 
thirds  of  the  whole  book. 


The  n 


'  fragm< 


n  the  n 


■.New 


lose   previously  known,    but  also 
1^  differ  from  them  in  some  interesting  par- 

(fl)  ^Jler  fraxnuit.—Tbe  fxissage  published  by 
Adler,  7i9-l2.  (A^i"').  is  wriiten  asticliomelrically, 
agreeing  in  ibis  r^rird  with  MS  A  of  Schechler  and 
Taylor  (A*"*.).  The  lexl  is  comipl ;  bul  iu  most  cases 
il  is  possible  10  emend  il  with  considemble  probability. 
ll  has  one  kfire  (8i|  and  one  marginal  note  (10i3>,  and 
over  several  words  (10 1,  etc.) are  placed  dots  indicating 


«od(S 


SIBAGH 

i/lOiilf 

s,  and  a  few  oiner  wore 
I.'     It  thus  appears  ih< 


with  vowel-poinis  and 

are  pointed  in  nhole  or 

the  passage  has   been   revisea    t>y  a  sci 

fortunately,  did  not  possess  the  material 


idcd 


occur  in  81  83  103«,'^-3'  ll^S"?",*  ll^icd-ai;  in 
81  the  second  clause  iscomipi  in  Ihe  first  couplet,  correct 
in  the  second,  and,  as  the  first  clause  of  the  second 
couplei  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Syriac  (SJ— employ- 
ing the  word  Tipp  in  a  Syriac  non-Hebrew 


1  Ihe 


Syriac 

followed  by  S ;  lOjof,  if  is  defective,  v.  31  is  comjdeto 
and  independenl  of  dS  and  S;  11  js  =  S.  v,  na.i—S 
nearly  (emend  H  vSjl  lo  VFj»);  llajf.  rf  =  S,  p.  a8  =  6 
nearly  (ft  renders  mnn  badly  by  '  children ').  The 
agreement  of  the  iwo  couplets  of  a  doublet  with  0  and 
S  respectively  may  suggest  imitation  of  these  versions 
by  H,  and  in  some  cases  doulitless  there  has  been 
imilalion.*  On  Ihe  other  band,  in  a  number  of  couplets, 
as  733  (unless  m  is  error  for  m)  8fi7*iii4i6  9411  ij 
I0s7«>'7/  "  HiS,  in  spite  of  (he  occurrence  of  a 
couple  of  Syriasms,  it  is  clear  that  the  text  of  H  is  noi 
depcndenl  on  ©  or  S.  The  obvious  cases  of  depen- 
dence are  rare,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  pass-ige 
as  a  whole  is  tiial  it  represents  a  genuine,  though  cor- 
rupt, Hebrew  Itil. 
'^'       ■     *"^  *       parsed  through  the  hands  t" 


n  by  Ih 
m(8  .iX  njp  apparenllyfO  n),  and  probably  l.i 
1  S  aoip  Sp  JDj).'  Theie  is  no  cnii  of  an  Arab 
leii ;  iHit  there  is  an  indicalion  Ihal  in  Ihe 


:  ntp 


w"inlOieH  rradi 

'pride  » 

not  beco 

■nbig-CwKj),  for 

'™ifi,:r5i;n," 

would  KOI 

i,ih(ref 

.hil.llhei'^of 
,e.  Ih«  in  some 

MSorMSSpVnwa. 
ple(fi  Oof  apparenllr 

3ia',. 

"dSrF 

yiss^L 

probable  »cbnd  ew 

nple  ii.  fbu 

a  comipied  doublet  ( 

■nr  for  t 

>'"For 

snof  Ben-t 


J]  Snadia  and  I 


(IsX 

(*)  Uvi/ragBunt.—Tite  fragment  36a4-38i  (C-*''), 
edited  by  L*vi  in  J<li/.  Jan.-Mnrch  1900,  with  fiiesimile, 
translation,  and  aanotnlions,  offers  a  new  recension  of 
material  ateady  published  (by  Schcchter  and  Taylor  in 
their  '  Ben-Sira.'  and  G.  Margoliouih  in  /QR,  OcL 
1899}.  Unlike  the  latter  it  is  written  asiichomelrically  ; 
this,  however,  is  a  difference  to  which  no  importance 
can  be  aliachcd.  It  abounds  in  scribal  errors,  has  harsh 
37i),  and  empio)-s  Ute  Hebrew 
ans  (for  example,  ji,  37 a.  in  the  sense  of  '  grief, 
ne'|.*  In  general,  bo«-ever,  it  is  superior  to 
of  MS  B  of  Schechler  and  G.  Margoliouih.  It 
les  aeeounts  for  the  errors  of  the  versions  ;  for 
example,  lis  km  ln3  in  36i6  shows  how  the  readings 
■iiiitif  and  X-.^^i^  MBf  arose.      In  a  couple  of  cases 


Ifih 


infully  ih 


aMSwi 


XS. 


'  TDTn  (9  4)  is  prolabl)'  Kobal  miswriiing  for  toe 
<SoLeviin/(l^,Ocl..i)oo.  NOIdekefZ^irir.. 
louisnm  {Tk,r,  1900)  hold  that  p»n-'cr*jle'  i 


'number,  arrange,  create,'  and.  on  the  oiber  hand,  'destroy. 

^  employ's  the  Item  in  iheseiue  'create'— this junku1ar«cnke 
u  fnund  only  in  Arabic,  in  which  il  n  Ihe  usual  one.    Still  the 
of  this  sense  in  Hebrev  musi  be  admitted.     Cp 


fcnnig',  %i  Cj 

'"i  p  iT 
»«o» ;  I 


by  Google 


■  {cture  of  this 
kI-h  Ileal  with  ihf  i 
1  [.pears  that  tbtai- 


aiBACH 

uirilIlHa^:ntl0. 


m  maniQcnpts  in  addilioi 

and  a 

-Siili  a  difftrent  trpeof  lesll 

)f  25s  i)»/  puU;shed,  w: 
!«■  (in  JQif.  Apnl  19001; 


ill  31/  IBi/  2O1 

/('A*.   July    1900I.       IVMSibl; 


I,  pulili-hed, 

of  such 
sf1«Iioii*  eiuted  ;  ihis  would  be  a  naiiual  result  of  Ihe 
popuiiirily  of  the  book.  (Jroups  of  cou(>lct5.  taken  from 
'iiriTCnt  paru  of  Bcn-Kira.  occur  in  ihe  Talmud  ;  for 
iJni|>le.  in  Sanhedrin,  looA,  In  &uch  cases  the  obJKt 
.  (o  linni[  logether  the  aphorisms  relating  10  some  one 
.iliject{H'oinen  and  Ihe  household  in  .^:ifiit.  ioa«);  Iheae 
ceil  not  have  Uvn  taken,  and  probably  were  not  taken, 
om  a  book  of  enracts  ;  but  they  may  have  lugccsted 
compiL-ition  of  such  books.     In  th^  frngmenis  luider 


smACH 

'    Hfbnrw  (ell — that  ii  to  say.  against  the  supposiikm 

iji  /■fli/HBJ.— Tile  ques-.ioo  of  the  quouiions  from 

lions  of  the  Talmud  ten  as  w  eU  as  b)-  the  peculiar  habiis 
of  the  Talniud;c  dodurs :  their  fr«;uent  disreiiard  of 
]iler:i!ness,  and  their  fi>ndnirss  for  {{riijping  clauses  or 
cocplets  from  differenl  ports  of  the  book  and  adding  or 
inierweavrng  passJeesfroni  iheeanoniial  books.  Their 
citjiions  are  not  necessarily  auihomy  lor  the  nording  of 

in  the  'I'aEmiulic  penod,  and  mav  help  [o  establish  the 

'Hicre  are  indications  ilhough.  for  the  tcasoos  men- 

the  ierusalem  and  the  ESatnionTan,  had,  m  M'me  c.im-s 
at  :c^L-.i,  dm'ereni  tests  of  bcii.>ira.      Uius  in  iit  Talm. 

Taim.  hab,'and  Saad.  ha%-e  »  diflireni  wor.1 1  and  alio 
in  the  last  word,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  (ou^'let  has  a 
whrtily  dLt}erent  reading 'perhaps  Uised  on  JobllEf-; 
in  the  same  passage  balk  'I  aim.  JJj^.  i^iiland  so  Midr, 
Ral)..  (ien,  81  has  a  double!,  in  which  the  [rtst  couplet 


siiirr? 


.able ; 


I    ihat    of 


Sthechier  Ihe  chief  points 
firmness  and  the  uickedness  of  women  :  in  Ihat  of  L^%i, 
the  pursuit  of  Hisdom  and  Ihe  culiivalion  of  humiliiy  ; 
in  Ihat  of  Gastcr,  the  characteristics  of  the  wise  man. 
For  the  sake  of  distinction  these  books  of  extracts  maj 
be  design^itfd  liy  the  letter  E. 

The  S:hechter  fragment  (ES<1,  =his  CI  is  in  tolerably 
good  form,  having  only  two  baclty  cnrrupieil  passages, 
5.1  and  5i3iil''l  =  3ai9.i).  It  accords  now  whh  the 
Greek,  now  with  the  Syriae.  diff.Ting  in  this  regard 
soroeiimcs  in  the  same  eoupleL'  Often  it  goes  its  o«Ti 
way,  iK'ing  sometimes  las  in  5ii]  of  a  curlness  ihal 
suggests  oriijinality  ;  and  its  irregular  oscillatinn  tielwcfn 
6  and  S  indiiaips  thai  it  is  not  ba^ed  on  either  of  i)ifse 
%-ersions.  It  is  in  general  aKreeni'-ni  with  the  Greek  in 
S'leral    rase*    in   which    MS    A""^    agrees    »iili    the 


'  Tlie  -iAn  fragment  (E'-'rt,  = 
with  part  of  MS  A^^.  and  gi 
of  the  Jailer.  From  SiS  to  7»  it 
S.  Bn<l  in  the  remaining  couplets 
cart^fully  WTill. 


n)co 


cides 


s  of  I. 


r   fra; 


It   ( 


>  6.  s. 


iti  malcrial 
t  Ilinn  Iha 


,    jrsch. 


agreeing 

Seieral  couplets  I  iSji/.  19i  20ft)  it  srnes  10  csplaln 

some  cases  these  last  are  free  rentlerings  of  H.  The 
Iti.'brew  text  is  corrupt  or  dHective  in  IDiJ  20s,  and 
has  apparently  one  .SyrLism  (37  19,  c;:^  for  cjn-). 

With  the  light  got  from  Ihe  new  frncmcnts  we  may 
now-  s|ieak  more  definitely  than  was  pnssibie  tifo  years 
ago  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
■lewholeof  the  Ben-Sira  Helirew 
111.      In  the  Rtst  place,  uc  may 
.T  Ihe  facts  that  make  for  the  ginuinencss  of  the 


ofttaeHab. 


1  In! 


-vilh  *>>i>1.  In  Ihrnpre'sin 


aticalu 


llhel 


although  diverging  from  Jer.  Talm.,  6,  S,  and  H. 
agrees  with  H  and  Sa.<d.  in  one  pevutiar  expression 
(.nrsl :  in  Ihis  doublet  wc  may  have  an  indicaiion  of 
at  least  two  forms  of  Ihe  Ben-Sira  tent  in  the  dfih  ceniurv-. 
one  of  which  is  here  represented  Inr  ©  and  d.  and  tile 
oiher  by  H  (there  being  also  in  this  latter  scnlial  variants  1 : 
possiUy.  how-ever.  both  couplets  are  original,  and  H  h.-xs 
takL-n  one.  and  0  the  other.  In  7 17  the  ■  hope '  of  H 
is  supporteil  by  A/vih  ij  1  against  6  and  S  ■  fale'l.  but 
At:ik  and  the  versions  aeree  in  reading  ■  humble  thvself ' 
instead  of  H  ■  humble  piide '  ;  in  both  cases  the  rv.i'din£S 
of  Ihe  1-ersions  are  the  belter.  A  noteworthy  group  of 
seleclions  from  Ecclus.9  occurs  in  Talm.  Bab.  Sjni. 
looll.  VetJm.  63^.  the  order  of  lines  Wing  :  8a,  3^.  •j.i.l' 
(in  p.irtl,  Si  (to  which  is  adtk-d  Prov.7i6^i;  ej  =  H 
(emendedl.  «  (S  bi-ing  differenll;  3^(wheTe  H  has  a 
doubiell  agrees  in  p.Tn  with  one  form  of  H.  in  pall  with 
the  oiher  ;  in  9  the  te«  of  Bab.  Tnim.  s-rms  to  be  in 
er>-  free  ;  it  h.is 


with  a 


and.   i 


:meiidati>in.  K  !t'r\-z\.  and  'to  mincle' inslead  of  -do 
101  drink' ;  Bi-  is  a  slightlv  expanded  form  of  emended 
4  I  =S|.  In  11  lA  Kw  1315  Ihe  Talmudic  len  is  sub- 
tnntially  the  same  as  Ihat  of  H  and  0.  S.  It  is  in 
■rrieral  ni.ne  correctly  written  than  H,  which  is  full  of 
<:ril>.il  blunders;  )*et  the  two  are  sufhcieiiily  slike  10 


We 


-in  not  be  surprised   a 


ccurreaccs  in  the 
Talmud  as  well  as  in  the  versions.* 

(A)  SajJia. — The  resemblance  beliveen  Saadia  and 
H  is  ver>'  close,  the  differences  hetwi-en  the  Inc.  being 
little  more  than  variations  of  diction,  and  the  advantage 
Iving  sometimes  with  one.  sometimes  with  Ihe  other  ;  In 
6;/  (H  itj-,  S.i.id,  itfl  and  60  (H  ^z-  -'*a,id,  .i*jl  the 
-    iling  of  H  is  the  better,  but  in  661)  llie  order  of  words 


ins 


is  the  ni 


nded 


I  On  the  quotntioni  in  the  Talmud  and  Saadu  in  nddiiion  if> 
the  :.i.lhon  memi.mrd  a.^>-^c.  loL.  117:.  n,  .,  xt  IWhtr  iA'K. 
Jan.  larul.  Edcr-heim  (in  Wac<^),  Lv>i  ((.'.wm.  aiid  KFJ  and 
JQI^  and  Rji«l  (in  Kiinrsrh-.  .if-tryfint  sik]  5i.  Kr., 
1901-1^2) :  cji  SchecliCer  in  /QR  S  and  *. 

^  Racher  nijigMt*  ihaT  Jtr.  Talm.  tnn  ■•  "•  erroneoos  c<Hn> 
plelion  of  the  ahbreviitton  'm,  which  thould  W  read  (-nrv 

9  K.-»hi.  .1T3  'rat-  The  lut  of  Kal..  T.ilni.  sii.u.l.l  perhim 
becmcmlcl  aliM  Hlind  the  %eni.>i».  Kui  in  r-. «,  nhetv  H  has 
only 'wme  drink- and  «>B">C  only* wine' (S 'old  wine  ^  Bah, 
T.-ilm.  ha>  Ivnh  leim'.  puctibly  aci.-ountina:  for  (be  diHerenccs 
b^<«,:.-n  H.  e,  and  s. 

•  On  ihe  i>)Tiiic  uf  Ecchu.Ssy:  h*  L«vi,  in/QS,  Occ  190a 


4648 


,y  Google 


had  a 

his  CI 


ihey  go,  a  text  of  ihe  tenth  century,  though  of  Its  history 
we  know  nodiing,'  Its  special  similarity  to  Ibat  of  our 
Hebrew  MSS  may  be  a.  result  of  the  proximity  in  time 
of  the  t«fo.  Saadia,  also  quotes  as  from  the  '  Wisdom  of 
Eleazar  ben  Irai '  a  passage  thai  is  found  in  our  Uen-Sira 
(Sai/.).  and  the  text  quoted  by  him  differs  from  that  o1 
our  Hebrew  in  only  a.  couple  of  unimportant  forms  {H 

riw'?B.  Saad.  K'jflioa ;    H  p  noa.  Saad.  ttm);'  the 

natural  conclusion  is  that  Ihe  book  of  Eleazar  ben  Irai 
{ If  this  name  really  belongs  lo  a  separate  author  anct  is 
not  a.  corruption  of  '  Eleaiar  hen  Sira ')  contained  ex- 
iracts  from  Ben-Sira  or  from  some  work  based  on  Ben- 

[c)  Relilion  of  H  to  &  and  S.— It  is  a  commoti 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  MSS  of  BS  fall  into  two 
divisions :  those  that  more  resemble  the  Greek,  and 
ihose  that  are  nearer  the  Syriac  ;  lo  the  former  division 
belongs  the  B-group.  to  the  latter  the  A-group.  This 
classification  holds  in  a  general  way,  but  may  easily  be 
pressed  too  far.  Even  in  the  earlier  A  and  B  material 
tliere  are  a  number  of  passages  (hat  are  adverse  to  such 
a.  classification,  and  many  more  appear  in  the  new 
fragments.  The  division  into  these  two  classes  has, 
bou'ever,  been  held  lo  indicate  that  our  Hebrew  is  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac  With  Ibe 
new  material  at  our  disposal  it  may  be  said  that  this 
supposition,  as  an  explanation  of  Ihe  Hebrew  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  be  definitely  excluded.  It  appears  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  iiTcgularity  of  the  accordance  of  H  wilh  6 
or  S.  by  its  not  infrequent  divergence  from  and  correc- 
tioQ  of  both  the  versions,  by  its  relation  lo  the  quotations 
in  Ihe  Talmud  and  Saadia.  and  by  its  tone,  which  in 
many  places  is  free  and  independent  and  is  characterised 
by  an  aphoristic  curtness  thata  translator  would  not  be 
likely  to  attain.  We  must  rather  account  for  the  general 
relation  between  H  and  ihe  versions  by  supposing  that 
H  is  the  descendant  of  early  texts,  some  of  which 
were  the    basis   of  0,  others   Ihe  basis  of  S.      The 

yet  received.  They  may  be  due  in  part  lo  Ihe  frequent 
fondness  of  this  version  for  clenrncss  and  condensation, 
in  part  to  the  defectiveness  Of  the  MS  from  which  it  was 

(d)  Diction. — The  testimony  of  the  new  fragments 
confirms  Ihe  judgment  of  Ihe  language  expressed  under 
EccLCSiASTicus.  Afler  allowance  has  been  made  for 
obvious  scribal  errors  the  diction  of  H  does  nol  differ 
m.-iterial1y  from  that  of  Koheleth.  Aramaisnis  and  New- 
Hebrew  forms  and  expressions  may  well  have  lieen  em- 
ployed hy  Ben-Sira  himself  (such  forms  occur  even  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs},  and,  as  r^ards  the  fragments,  there 


SIBACH 

I  C^^''  is  reialively  free  from  faults ;  parts  of  .\  and  B 
are  greatly  disfigured.  'I'he  blemishes  testify  mostly  lo 
1  the  number  of  hands  through  which  the  MSS  have 
1  pa.'ised,  not  lo  the  work  of  a  translator.  The  aphoristic 
I    curtness  of  style  of  the  fragments  has  been  referred  to 


.— — —  probable  and  apparent  imilation  of 
Versions  are  mentioned  above  (EccLESiASTicus,  %  5). 
and  others  have  been  pointed  out  by  critics ;  mosi  of 
Ihe  exanxples  ciled  relate  10  the  Syriac,  a  few  only  10 
Ihe  Greek.'  These  case^  which  are  relatively  nol 
numerous,  do  not  prove  a  general  iranilaiion  or 
exhibit  the  procedures  of  particular  scribes 
3  in  which  they  occur.     The  same  remark 


ne.  froi 


fcely  I. 


hen  Je» 


words — the  more  that  the  lext  of  Ren-Sira  was  nol  pro- 
tected by  canonical  sanclily.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
fragm --..ts  furnishes  abundant  material  for  lexicographical 
rese.areh.'  The  limits  of  the  ■  New-Hebrew '  vocabulary 
■re  nol  sharply  defined  :  al  present  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  draw  the  line  distinctly  between  ■  Neohebraisms '  and 
'  Ki-riosms.'  and  there  is  a  similar  indistinctness  (though 
a  less  clearly  marked  one)  as  to  Arablsms,  In  respccl 
of  purity  of  slylclhe  fragments  differ  among  themselves  : 
>  The  qualioi  whclhei  ihe  'Sifcr  ha-Gnhiy'  (in  which  the 
duuions  occur)  a  the  wotk  of  .S.-uuliti  bi  di>cusMii  bj-  D.  Mar- 
Boliouth,  Haitav)-,  and  Racher  in  JQR  12  (ia9»-iyx>).    There 

**3'Hm.  B."t!«whJ^S^i1!l  n^l-'lf^^tlVo  the  cLissie 
ofihethonRl " — " .t-  -»  ...,_-.■.    , 


ii^ 


pflhe^ 


;^^a"K 


in  lau  OT  wriiingi  and  in  ibe  Talr 


p  Ihe  Com 


«nd  REJ.  ' 


4  Uvi  B 

tlL-far.  Arim.  (I'Sgj); 


\Ry^ 


'^^^-nk*.' 


h  Ha 

Talmud;'  such  imitations  by  late 
The  corruplions  of  the  BS  text  began  early  and  o 
linued  a  long  time;  there  was  little  to  restrain  tne 
fancies  and  the  negligence  of  copj-isls.  Taking  into 
consideration  Ihe  two  sets  of  facts — ihe  evidences  of 
originality  and  the  evidences  of  slavish  imitation — the 
more  reasonable  conclusion  seems  lo  be  that  the  text  of 
Ihe  fragments  is  in  genera!  genuine,  but  full  of  cor- 
ruptions. 

It  is  hardly  possible  at   present  to  make  a  helpful 
daswfication  ot  the  Heb,  MSS  of  Ben-Sira  ;  for  such  a 

issitication    we    need     more    Hcb. 

iierial.  An  obvious  and  simple 
principle  of  division  would  be  the  rela- 
'"'""■  tioD  of  Ihe  fragments  10  the  two  main 
groups  of  Greek  tetts  (6*1^'  «^  and  6""=-)  or  to  tba 
two  Greek  and  the  SjTiac.  Bui,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  relations  of  the  versioiial  tens  to  one  another 
and  to  the  original  Hebrew  are  nol  clear,  Ihere  is  the 
difficulty  that  Ihe  fragments  show  a  confusing  variety  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  10  the  Versions  and  to  one 
another.  This  is  true  of  all  the  Heb.  MSS  so  fnr 
published :    in  Ihe  same  paragraph,  and  even  in  Ihe 


tionof  Heb. 


Ion  to  another,  or.  abandoning  both,  goes  its  own 
^pendent  way.  It  is  obvious  Ihal  il  has  experienced 
arieiy  of  fortunes,  and  that,  whilst  it  sometimes 
ecis  the  Versions  or  is  corrected  by  Ihem,  il  in  some 
3  goes  baok  lo  sources  diftereni  from  theirs.      It 


>nly  a 


™gh   , 


1  the 


based  on  resemblances  10  the  Versions.  The  direct 
testimony  to  the  Hebrew  text  is  conlained  in  the  Talmud 
(about  700  years  after  the  composition  of  Ben-Sira'i 
book)  and  Saadia  (about  400  years  after  the  Tnlmudf. 
The  Talmudlc  readings  difler  a  good  deal  from  our  H, 
bul  Saadia  is  substanlially  identical  wilh  the  lallcr  ;  Ihe 
differences  between  the  citations  in  the  Talmud  al)d 
Ihose  in  Soadia  may  be  taken  to  represent  roughly  Ihe 
changes  undergone  by  Ihe  Heb.  text  in  the  jnlen-al 
between  the  two.  The  text  of  the  Talmud  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  unglossed  Greek  [&"),  but  is  free  from 
the  scribal  vari.itions  that  crept  into  the  latter  ;  il  may, 
thus,  represent  a  Hebrew  text  (perhaps  as  early  as  ihe 

with  the  Gk,  text  that  underlay  our  two  niain  Gk. 
recensions.       This    Heb.   text   was  probably  the  basis 


:  in  poini.  H  -m  i<  nm  a  iran'^kiion  of  corrupt  S.  bul  a 
am  of  urliET  H  mit.  which  »»•>  a  srrihe's  corruption  of 
inal  H  n-rrm.  ff  H  h.id  translalt,!  S  (^iniiKX  it  would 
FwriltenniM-     SccRF./i»«x. 

A  probableexample  is  Riven  hv  Professor  Ltvi,  in/QR,  Oct. 
I.  p,  15,  and  another  1^  Profewoi  Matgolioulh,  in  Ki».T, 
il,   1901.     Cp  Bacber,  in  /QK.  vol-   u  (i899-t90o!,  p. 


biGoogle 
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of  oiir  fragments.  We  may  suppose  thai  the  Heb. 
(handed  down  through  Jewish  circles)  and  the  Gk. 
(made  133  B.C.,  and  Iransmilled  by  Aleiandrlaa 
Jews  and  by  Christians)  did  not  differ  malerially 
from  each  other  in  the  second  century  A.D.  After 
that  time  they  went  Iheir  separate  ways :  the  Gk. 
(under  what  circumsunces  we  knuw  not)  rell  Into 
two  divisions,  with  one  of  which  the  Syriac  stood  in 

divided  into  families,  but  was  roughly  treated  by  scrilies, 
who  obscured  its  readings,  and  in  a  few  cases  copied  or 
imitated  the  Versions.  especLilly  the  Syr.'  Our 
Hebrew  fragmenis.  after  they  have  been  freed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  scribal  errors,  must  be  classified  accord-  1 
itig  to  the  degree  of  their  purity  or  impurity,  and 
according  to  their  peeuliarilies  of  diction,'  Such  a  I 
classification,  however,  yields  no  very  striking  or 
important  results^lhe  differences  between  the  fragments 
in  correctness  and  style  are  not  great.  They  must  be 
examined  and  judged  every  one  for  itself.  So  far.  they 
have  not  contribuled  much  to  the  restitution  of  the 
original  text  in  passages  in  which  the  Versions  are 
obscure.  They  often  confirm  one  or  more  of  the  Versions, 

in  general  the  left  of  Ben-Sira  remains  nearly  as  it  was 
before  the  discovery  of  the  fragments.  These,  however, 
apart  from  ihe  emendnlion  of  the  text,  have  called  forth 
renewed  study  of  the  book,  and  have  added  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  langu:^^ 
the  folbwing  IT       *  .      .,     .  -  -..,  ■ 


;— Rilebintl,   Ellllct  afacr. 
--    '■-  ■"'--'   -^  ■(■8B5)! 


hi.<  Q«nm.  on  the  Hebrew  Kit) ',  Gmnmc.  jt/^rTi  <r  ifrD/^i ./. 
/./™r7«mM*r*.rf..W*Hm-W/^,rf. /■£«ft'j.{Pr.  lran,.)(i9oi);    : 
Kani.  Dit  Sc/uiiiK  d.  Crtr.  Akatf.  Bar-Hti.  i.    Iftii/iriti. 
y.>»al).  J'i>b(iS9i):  nntf  various  ibDtl  arti.  to  JO  R,  R  EJ,    , 
ZATiy,Ktv.  Bill.,  Til.  RvidKhan.  c  H.  T.    ■     I 

Bnua  WELL  OF  {TT^pty  -ft3.  -vralled  cistern? 
cp  on  lilD.  Pbison,  %  a  (9)),  3  S.  8aS,  Ihe  name  of  (ha 
spot  from  which  Abner  was  enticed  back  to  Hebron,  after 
he  had  concluded  his  interview  with  David  (see  Abner). 
and  had  set  out  on  his  return  journey  northward. 
Josephus  calls  it  ^ij{j>]ffi]/n — i.e.,  rro  in — and  says  that 
it  was  ao  stadia  Trom  Hebron  {Ani.  vii.  l^),  Rosen 
has  Tailed  attention  (ZZ>.1/(;  12i96)  to  a  spring  and 
reservoir,  situated  about  a  mile  out  of  Hebron ,  a  few 
steps  to  the  W.  of  the  old  northern  road,  and  now 
called  'Ain  Sflra.  Grove  {DB.°'  s.v.  'Sir.ih-)  and 
Conder  [Tentivart ZSi)  agree  that  this  may  be  the 
ancient  '  well  of  (the)  Krah ' ;  indeed.  Conder  goes  so 
far  as  to  sny  Ihiit  ■  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  few 
genuine  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,'  it  is 
true,  the  original  form  of  the  mime  may  have  been 
m™  Sehirah  [i.f,,  'enclosed'?),  for  O"*  gives  Idwi 
ToC  i^piaTOi)  T«i5  irtetpati.  where  /i  may  of  course  be 
disregarded  (cp  (n;Xu)^  — Shiloh),  &<■  .  .  .  ipp.  at«pa, 
Vg.  a  Hsttrni  Sira;  Targ.  unroT  iiaiio :  Aq.  ir6 
ToB  XAkkov  tt^  i-KtOTAftwi  (nTgri).  It  is  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  '  Hassirah '  covers  over  some 
genlilic  or  ethnic,  and  if  ■  Hebron '  is  a  corruption  of 
'  Rehoboth,'  and  David's  first  kingdom  was  really  in  the 
Negeb  (as  sonic  recent  articles  in  the  present  work 
assume),  some  genlilic  or  ethnic  of  the  Negeb — such  as 
■nnp>i,  Ashhur  (cp  dtHi  Heres) — is  to  be  expected, 
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39  Ps.  296.  It  is  also  recognised  by  Pesh.  in  Dt.  446  d'Tt? 
for  JtCE') ;  and  in  Jer.  IS  .41.  by  Grati  and  ComiVl. 
according  10  whom,  10  show  the  unnatural ncss  of 
Israel's  desertion  of  Yahwi,  Jeremiah  asks,  ■  Docs  the 
snow  of  Lebanon  melt  away  (3ii;n)  from  the  rock  of 
SirioD  ■  (read  ji-i^  -a»3  for  ■nt  'c.  '  from  the  rock  of  the 
field')?  It  is  not  clear,  however,  thai  'Sirion'is  the 
right  form ;  it  is  hardly  confirmed  by  the  Ass.  siraia 
(A-^i«'iS9.  184;  cpDel.  /-nr.  101,  .03/)- 

II  il  probable  Ihal  'Hermon'  was  bIw  i  di^Enation  of  Ihe 
iii«inuiin<of'Tciahn>CFi.'  l)I.SB^.,inilioriEin;iirc>ini,H(iiu 
10  have  described  the  lerriloiy  of  Cpshan.,  whtre  Oo  (o.r.) 
reigned:  limiluly  Di.  148,  'Sirion'  can  now  be  nplained. 
IJke  '  Hermon/  it  raprcHnls  on  ethnic— perhaps  Smb-  (Israel). 

SISAHAI,  RV  SiSMAi  CpDD,  or  IJPD  [see  Gi.]; 
_    [aA],     c4C4Me.    '[L)),    a    jerahmeelite ; 
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(4)  represents  him  merely  as  the  general'  of  Jabin 
king  of  Haior,  and  as  having  his  abode  in  Kadesh  (so 
Marq..  see  HAROSHETh).  See  further  Debohah  and 
Shamoar.  In  the  latter  article  the  difficult  name 
Sisera  is  considered  ;  il  has  probably  not  a  Hiitile  but 
a  N.  Arabian  origin.  If  Ihe  Nelhinim  are  really  Isee 
Che.  Amtr.  J.  of  ThtoL.  July  1901.  pp.  433/;) 
Ethanites  or  N.  Arabians,  (he  explanation  here  offered 
will  be  confirmed  (see,  however,  Netkinim).  See  a, 
below.  The  royal  city  of  Siseni  (or  Jabin)  is  {« 
Ai-/).)  not  Ihe  Hillite  city  Kadesh  (see  HabOSHETH) 
but  the  place  known  as  Kadesb-bamea  ( Kadesh-jerah- 

I.  The  name  of  a  family  of  (p»t.»Uic>  Nelhinim:  EiraSsj 
(Bom.  mirW.I  [ALl);  Neh.-ss  (»"#«/»»  (A),  m«^  [BUI 
om.  L]);  .Csd.S3a(«(>iv[BAl,AsEl.KR[.AV].  SEBAHIRVB. 

BISINNES  (CICINNMCV  ■  governor  of  Spia  (Ciele. 
s)Tia)  and  Pha-nicia,'  i  Ksd.  Bj  7 1-  The  name  is  also 
thai  of  a  faithful  courlier  of  Darius,  .Arr.  i.  25^  vii.  64 
(Siaii^i).  On  its  pos.'^ilile  origin,  see  TatnaI  (the 
corresponding  name  in  Ezra,  Neh. ). 

SISNAI  ("ppp).  1  Ch.  24of  RV.  AV  Sisamai. 

8I8TEA.     See  Ml-sic.  %  3  (3). 

SirtrAHinjOC*:  exepit. [ADL,  om.  E]),  the  name 
of  one  of  (he  contested  wells  in  the  story  of  Isaac  and 
Abimelcch.  Gen.  2tlai.       The  name  still  lingers;     see 

SITHRI  C^nV)-  Ex,  6m  RV,  AV  ZiTHRl. 

aiVAHfll'D;    Esth.  89;    Bar.  la).      .See  Month. 

SEIKT.  I.  ii-l.  W  (Kx,  28  ;,  RV  \.\\  •  hem  '].  la, 
61  RV"".  [EV  'train']).'     The  word,  like  the  ci^nale 


avoid  (he  anthropomorphiMn  of  tb 
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loiti{hjtf,  Is.47it.  RV  'train')  is  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  '  to  bang  down.'  It  is  only  the  mantle  that 
has  a  skirt  or  train,  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  point  of 
Is.  47a;  the 'tender  and  delicate' maidens  remove  the 
veil  ajid  flowing  robe  lo  perform  the  worlt  of  slaves. 

a.  iiHdfilk,  "UJ,  rather  'conwt'  «  laaw-Oawiiig  tnd.  See 
Fkinges,  and  cp  Sack. 

3,  fti,  n|L    See  Coll_\b,  1  (col.  B5B).  i.  a. 

SKVLIi.    See  Calvarv.  Golgotha. 

SUUQHTEBIIEH  (Gen.  3736  AW-,   etc.).      See 

SLAVEB7.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  EV. 
■StaTO' is  found  only  twice  in  AV  (Jer- 


s  unlimited.      He  could  s 


ri'Vh 


■e-ljRev. 


■deal-Hlhasasl.iv*  [marg.  chattel) ' ;  AV  'make  merchandiK 
of).    The  Hel).  135,  V*trf,  ii  rendered  'ktviuh'Ii  K.aMetc). 

.4niong  tlie  Hebrews,  as  in  the  ancient  world  in 
general,  there  ivas  no  such  thing  as  free  labour  in  the 
L  Hebr»   ■""*""  ^'«-   ">«"-^v«nts  and  maid- 

nwaohw.  «"*""  were  the  property  of  their 
~^^  masters— m  odier  words,  were  ^aves. 
We  must  carefully  dissociate  this  word,  however,  from 
certain  ideas  inseparably  counected  with  it  in  the  modern 
Christian  world.  In  the  Hebrew  conception  there  was 
no  such  profound  difference  between  (he  slave's  relation 
to  the  head  of  the  house,  and  that  held  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Free-born  wives  and  free-bom 
children  are  legally  all  alike  under  the  power  of  the 
ra.ister  of  the  house.  The  father  can  sell  his  children 
as  well  as  his  slaves  to  another  Israelite.  The  slaves 
are  not  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  but  are 
true  members  of  the  family,  and,  though  destitute  of 
civil  rights,  are  nevertheless  regarded  as  fellowraen, 
and.  indeed.  If  of  Israelite  tlescent,  are  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  freemen  who  at  the  same  lime  are  foreigners. 
Considered  in  itself,  therefore,  there  is  no  degradation 
attaching  10  slavery.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
one  notorious  fact  that  a  man  would  not  infrequently 
sell  himself  into  slavery,  and  voltmlarily  remain  in  that 

In  the  legal  and  actual  standing  of  the  slave  the 

■u^ittiu.  .t.  '"  ancient  Israel  would  seem  lo  have 
poilUon.  .to.  belonged  to  the  non-Israelite  ca.e- 
gory.  In  the  main  they  had  become  slaves — as  all 
ancient  law  sanctioned — through  the  fortune  of  war. 
There  existed.  Indeed,  also  in  Israel  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  ^rem  (see  Ban),  The  war  being  re- 
garded as  a  vrar  of  Yahwi,  the  entire  booty  was  often 
devoted  ■  to  Yahwi' ;  that  is  to  say,  every  living  thing 
was  put  lo  death,  and  every  lifeless  thing  destroyed  (see. 
e.g.,  iS.  IS).  In  the  otherwise  humane  Dt.  even, 
only  the  women  and  children  of  conquered  towns  are 
to  be  spared— i.i.,  made  slaves.  Desire  of  gain  doubt- 
less often  inlerjxsed  as  a  practical  corrective  of  this 
cruel  precept,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
custom  was  to  turn  10  account  as  slaves  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women  (i  S.  IS  1  K.  20m/  etc. ).  Israelites 
also,  we  may  be  sure,  had  frequent  opportunities,  if  so 
minded,  for  buying  slaves  in  foreign  markets.  Their 
Phtenician  neighbours,  with  whom  they  always  had 
active  commercial  relations,  \vere  famous  throughout 
antiquity  as  slave-dealers  (cp  Am.  1 6).  The  '  strangers 
within  the  gates"  must  also,  occasionally  at  least,  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  sell  themselves  or  their 
children.  And,  lastly,  the  slave  populalbn  was  con- 
stantly augmented  by  the  birth  of  children  to  slaves  in 
the  home  of  their  master— the  /illdi  bdyilh  (n-j  -jS')  of 
Gen.  lln — children  who,  of  course,  were  themselves 

The  masters  right  of  property  in  his  slaves  of  foreign 
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I  remembered  that  in  the  cise  of  children  the  father  did 
possess  a  limited  power  of  life  and  death  (see  Law  and 
JL'STICE.  §§  10  14).  With  the  Greeks  imd  Romans  ibis 
power  was.  as  regards  slaves,  u  matter  of  course.  The 
master's  right  of  punishment  was,  in  Israel,  further 
restricted,  and  the  slave  protected  from  serious  mal- 
treatment, by  the  rule  that  the  slave  became  entitled  to 
his  freedom  if  his  master  In  chastising  him  had  done 
him  some  lasting  bodily  injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an 
e)'e  or  of  a  tooth  {Ex.21j6/.).  Even  in  such  cases. 
indeed,  the  principle  that  the  slave  was  the  property  of 
his  master  «-as  not  lost  sight  of.  The  law  exempted  the 
master  from  punishment  if  an  interval  of  at  least  a  day 
had  elapsed  between  the  maltreatment  of  the  slave  and 
his  death.  The  presumption  was  that  the  death  had 
nol  been  intended,  and  it  was  held  that  the  master  had 
suffered  penalty  enough  in  the  loss  of  his  property,  '  for 
he  is  his  money '  (Ex.  21  »i[ai]).  The  killing  or  maiming 
of  another  man's  slave  was  also  regarded  only  as  injury 
done  to  property,  for  which  compensation  was  required. 
Thus,  if  a  slave  were  gored  by  a  vicious  ox  the  owner 
of  the  ox  had  10  pay  a  compensation  of  thirty  shekels  to 
the  owner  of  the  dead  slave  for  his  negligence  in  nol 
looking  after  an  01  known  to  be  dangerous.  (The  sum 
mentioned  clearly  represents  the  average  value  of  a 
good  slave  at  the  time  of  the  enactment. )  The  owner 
of  the  on  was  not  liable  to  any  further  penalty,  however, 
Ihongh  when  a  free  man  was  killed  in  like  circumstances 
the  case  was  one  of  murder  and  the  owner  of  the  ox 
was  punished  with  death  (Ex.31>B^).  The  runaway 
slave  also  enjoyed  the  protection  of  ancient  custom. 
The  prohibilion  of  extradition  indeed  is  not  met  with  in 
express  terms  earlier  than  Dt  (ZSij/) :  but  we  may 
safely  take  It  that  ancient  custom,  at  least,  did  not 
require  extradition  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  decision 
in  each  case,  as  it  arose,  lay  In  the  discretion  of  the  city 
to  which  the  fugitive  had  betaken  himself.  Shimei.  ft^ 
example,  must  in  person  come  and  fetch  his  slaves  who 
had  fled  to  Galh  (iK.Sm/).  Lastly,  the  slave  was 
protected  against  over-driving  by  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  law-giver, 
aimed  Specially  at  the  benefit  of  slaves  and  the  lower 
animals  (Ex.  23  u  Dt.  5 11  .^ ). 

The  legal  position  of  the  foreign  female  slave  was 
still  better.  She  was  often  her  master's  concubine — as 
is  shown  by  the  loan-word  piUgeS  >^ht  \  Gr.  iroXXaKfj), 
which  the  Hebrews  doubtless  got  from  the  Phosnici.ins. 
Dt.  (21 10^ )  gives  precise  r^ulalions  for  the  case  of  an 
Israelite  owner  who  seeks  thus  lo  appropriate  a  female 
captive.  He  is  nol  allowed  to  take  her  at  once ; 
she  must  ai^er  coming  into  his  house  shave  her  head 
and  pare  her  nails  and  bewail  her  father  and  mother  for 
a  full  month,  after  which  her  master  may  espouse  her. 
This  regulation,  also,  we  may  safely  assume  to  haie 

Ii  iru«  fiirther  be  remembered  that  10  ancient  feeling  there 

slave  being  IwJ  alsoof  her  body,  anymore  than  ihere  now  is 
in  ondem  lAlam.    Aa  a  shown  elsewhere  (-^e  MARhrAot:,  %  i), 

posilion  oflhe  condubine  iiiuperior  to  ihsl  of  ihe  ordinarj' slave 
in  this,  thai  her  master  is  not  at  libeny  10  kII  her  again.    Ai 
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Slaves  of  Israelite  descent  viere  to  the  minority. 
Kidnapping  of  slaves  within  the  tribes  of  Isr^iel  was 
Severely  prohibited  both  hy  law  and  by  ancient  usage 
(Ex,  21 16),  though  this  did  not  prevent  its  occasional 
occurrence  (Gen.  37i(>#).  in  which  case,  however,  il 
was  pnident  lo  send  (he  victims  abroad.  There  were, 
however,  other  ways  in  which  Israelites  could  become 
the  property  of  Israelites.  The  Hebrew  parent  was  at 
liberty  lo  sell  his  children  into  slavery,  only  not  to  a 
foreigner ;  and  doubtless  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  poor  men  availed  themselves  ol  this  right  (Ex. 
iljf.).  The  insolvent  debtor  also  was  sold  (a  K.  4 1 
Am.  26  86  Neh.  5s8)-  So  loo  the  convicted  thief, 
who  was  unable  to  make  good  his  theft  (Ex.  22i/) ; 
atcording  to  Josephus  l,Ant.  iv,  8a)  he  was  in  Ibis  case 
given  to  the  person  he  had  robbed  (cp  a  provision  in  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables).  Finally,  in  cases  of  great 
poverty,  a  last  resort  was  for  a  man  to  declare  himself 
and  his  family  the  properly  of  some  well-to-do  person 
(Lev.  2539  47).  What  is  related  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
may  also  have  frequently  occurred ;  a  suitor  who  was 
unable  to  pay  the  mahar  or  purchase-money  demanded 
for  the  bride  would  voluntarily  hire  himself  as  a  slave 
for  a  fixed  time  lo  the  father  of  the  girl  (Gen.  29i8  ;  cp 
MakRIAcE,  §  i). 

The  posiiion  of  such  Israelite  slaves  was  considerably 
better  than  that  of  those  of  foreign  origin.      The  main 

4.  MannmUiion.  'l'f""="f  ■  ^°  \^  ">«  1""  *f  =?n- 

cerned,  lay  in  this,  that  the  foreign 
slave  remained  aslaveatlhis  life,  whilst  the  Hebrew  slave 
had  a  legal  right  to  mantimission.  and  within  a  definite 
lime  had  to  be  released  for  nothing.  According  to  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  slavery  of  an  Israelite  lasted 
six  years;  in  the  seventh  year  he  again  became  free 
(Ex.aii^).  The  stoiy  of  Jacob  warrants  the  con- 
jeelure  that  in  the  original  custom  the  Hebrew  slave 
seri'cd  tor  x\ta  full  years,  and  that  later,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sabl^lical  idea,  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  was  taken  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  release 
(cpStade,  GS'ilyjt).  By  the  seventh  year  of  course  is 
meant,  not  the  Sabbalical  ye.-ir  of  a  still  laler  time,  but 
a  relative  term  reckoned  from  the  dale  of  the  beginning 
of  the  bondage.  If  the  slave  had  brought  a  wife  along 
with  him.  she.  and  doubtless  also  their  children,  became 
free  along  with  himself.  If.  however,  he  had  entered 
into  bondage  alone  and  afterwards  as  a  slave  had 
received  a  wife  from  his  master,  she  and  also  the 
children  remained  the  projieriy  o(  the  master  (Ex. 
21 J  J'. ).  Manifestly,  in  the  case  of  a  wife  being  given 
to  a  slave,  only  a  foreign  woman  could  be  intended  ; 
for  the  Hebrew  female  slave  the  m.ts[er  had  cither  to 
take  to  himself  or  give  to  his  son  (see  below).  A 
characteristic  light  on  the  whole  position  of  tbe  Hebrew 
stave  is  shed  by  another  fact ;  Ihe  law  can  presume  that 
in  many  cases  the  slave  will  prefer  not  to  use  his  k'gnl 
right  to  his  liberty,  but  will  voluntarily  elect  to  remain 
in  bondage.  ■  The  rule  just  meniioncd,  regulating  the 
retention  of  wife  and  children,  must  frequently  hnve 
produced  such  cases  ;  another  cause  nil!  be  mentioned 
later,  if  the  slave  desired  to  remain  with  his  master  in 
perpetuity,  his  master  was  to  bring  him  before  '  eiohiin  ' 
and  there  fix  his  ear  with  an  awl  to  the  door-post  (Ex. 
21 5/ ;  cp  IX.  15  j6/  ).  Inter[iretet5  are  not  agreed  as  lo 
whether  by  ■  Clohlm '  we  are  to  understand  the  sanctuary. 

ihere.  See  col,  3214,  note  a.  Deuteronomy  says 
nothing  about  Ihe  sanctuary,  but  doubtless  assumes  that 
the  ceremony  will  lie  in  the  house  of  the  master.  This 
might  be  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  the  cultus  al 
Jerusalem  ;  but  it  might  equally  well  be  held  lo  show 
that  neither  also  did  the  ancient  custom  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  prescribe  a  ceremony  al  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  by  'Slijhim'  are  meant  the  houw- 
hold  gods.'  the  Penates  which  in  old  times  were  found 
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!i  winepress.  Here  we  catch 
^ght  of  another  motive  which  may  have  often  induced 
the  slave  to  remain  in  voluntary  bondage  :  the  emanci- 
pated slave,  if  quite  destitute,  was  in  worse  case  in  a 
state  of  freedom  than  before— left  to  his  own  resources, 
exposed  lo  every  hardship  and  oppression.  To  the 
man  who  had  no  land  of  his  own  the  position  of  a  free 
working  man,  or  any  other  favourable  opportunity  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  was  hardly  attainable  al  all,  or,  if 
attainable,  only  lo  a  very  limited  degree.  Many  a  man 
might  therefore  prefer  slavery  with  comfort  10  freedom 
with  destitution.  The  precepts  of  Deuteronomy  are 
not  complied  with.  The  legislator  himself  feels  that  he 
is  leaving  much  to  the  discretion  of  masters,  and  therefore 
exhorts  them  all  the  more  earnestly  (v.  18) :  '  It  shall 
not  seem  hard  to  thee;  ...  for  Yahwft  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  [therefore]  in  all  that  Ihou  does!.'  Wh.il  we 
read  in  Jer,  84S^  is  significant  of  much  ;  in  the  time 
of  a  great  distress,  when  Jerusalem  was  under  siege, 
Zedekiah  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  free 
iheir  Israelite  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  :ind  so  10 
fulfil  the  commandment  that  had  been  so  neglecied. 
But  hardly  had  deliverance  come  and  Ihe  siege  been 
raised  before  the  liberated  slaves  were  again  reduced  to 
bondage. 

P  will  not  have  any  such  thing  as  slavery  for  an 
Israelite.  If  an  Israelite  finds  himself  driven  by 
6.  Twff  of  P°™"y  'o  ^^"  himself  inio  slavery,  he  is 
JnhJ^  not  in  reality  10  be  regarded  as  a  sla\-e,  but 
asafreewage-eameror/rr(Lev.  25js39/)' 
For  all  Israelites  together  are  the  servants  of  Vahwe,  who 
brought  the  naiion  up  out  of  Ihe  land  of  Egypt ;  they 
must  not  therefore  ireal  one  another  as  slaves  (Lev, 
2341).  In  the  matter  of  emancipation,  indeed,  the 
law  had  to  yield  to  the  force  of  custom  ;  but  ihe  emai 


lion  of  tl 


Heb 


'Slav 


the  seventh  year  of  his  slavery,  but  only  in  ihe  year  of 
Jubilee,  every  fiflieth  year.  In  this  year  (see  JuntLEs) 
all  land  reverts  lo  its  original  owner  ;  the  liberated  slave 
thus  has  the  means  of  subsistence  secured  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

The  anempt  (Oehler,  PJtEIti  ^ti^t/) lo  inwrpnl  lhl>  law ss 
having  b  vi*w  only  those  slaves  wfio,  when  the  yearoTJubilM 
came,  had  not  yei  been  mx  yean  In  bonda^  aixl  that  thu«  ibe 


arofjubil 


ould  have  been 


It  is  only  to  Ihe  case  of  his  having  been  compelled  to 
sell  himself  to  a  ger  or  foreigner  in  the  land  that  the 
lawofTerj  the  Israeliie  the  possibility  of  an  e.irlier  release 
(in  such  a  ease  he  cannot  reckon  on  the  same  broiheriy 
treatment  as  with  a  brother  Israelite).  Here  a  redemp- 
tion was  possible,  the  right  of  which  belonged  not  only 
lo  the  nearest  kinsman,  the  brother  or  uncle  on  the 
father's  side,  bul  also  to  the  bondman  himself  if  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  coine  inlo  possession  of  means.  The 
price  of  redemption  also  was  fised  by  law,  and  in  a 
sense  very  favourable  lo  Ihe  slave  or  his  redeemer.  The 
purchase  -  money  originally  paid  by  his  present  owner 
was  lo  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hire  paid  in  advance  for 
the  yems  of  ser%ice  from  the  dale  of  purchase  till  the 
nej:!  jubilee,'  and  above  this  a  sum  proportionate  lo  Ihe 
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time  which  may  have  been  spent  up  to  the  lime  of  ihe 
Jubilee  year  wis  lo  be  paid  as  redeniption-money.  so 
much  for  each  year  (Lei'.  25,j^).  Such  a  regulation 
clearly  presupposes  post-exilic  conditions.  Before  the 
exile  the  case  of  an  Israelite  being  compelled  lo  sell 
himself  to  a  foreigner  was  hardly  conceivable.  The 
foreigners  in  the  land  were  lew,  and  were  themselves 
in  a  position  more  closely  approaching  thai  of  the  slave 
llian  Ihat  of  the  freeman  (see  Law  and  Justick. 
%  14  J}.  Since  the  exile,  however,  a  large  non-Jenish 
population  hsd  seiilcd  in  Judiea,  and,  to  the  great 
nionificalion  of  the  Jews,  had  atlained  a  position  of 
iveallh  and  prosperity  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  poor  returning  cutiles. 

In  so  far  as  these  laws  are  bound  up  wiih  the  idea  of 
a  year  of  jubilee  they  of  course  were  never  carried  inlo 
practical  elect  any  more  than  the  year  itself  n'as  ob- 
served. But  the  idea  underlying  them  nevertheless 
gained  the  upper  hand  ;  the  idea,  namely,  that  for  an 


SLING 


Isri 


a  slave 


concilable 

The  poor  who  had  sunk  to  such  a  degree  of  poverly 
realised  the  ignominy  of  such  a  position  as  they  bad 
never  done  before  :  esseniially  they  knew  then>selves 
the  equals  of  their  rich  brethren  and  the  possessors  of 
equal  privileges.  WTien  in  Nehemiah's  day  Ihe  severe 
stress  of  the  times  had  compelled  numbers  of  the  poorer 
people  to  pledge  themselves  and  their  children  to  their 
richer  brethren  to  save  themselves  from  slarvalion,  the 
siiuntion  was  shocking  to  them,  and  they  turned  to 
Nehemiah.  Nehemiah  took  their  part,  censured  the 
nobles  and  wealthier  classes  for  their  impiety,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  free  their  poor  Iwethren 
from  their  mortgages  (Neh.  Eil^).  This  fundamental 
principle— that  no  Jew  can  ever  be  a  slave— was  taken 
over  by  the  later  Talmudic  law  ;  even  the  thief,  who 
had  been  sold  for  his  crime,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sUve (see  Winter,  of.  cit.  iOff.\.  And  when  the  manifold 
wars  of  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  again  and  again  reduced 
multitudes  of  Jews  to  slavery  under  heathen  masters, 
their  redemption  was  r^arded  as  a  sacred  duty  and  a 
meriiorious  service  (i  Mace.  841  9  Mace.  811). 

Th-;  'ame  lenl  principle  apply  tubsuiilially  10  the  Israelite 
'—ule  slave :  bul  in  Iht  older  period  the  rtlease  at  Iht  end  oT 


■■r.:si;c3"ii 


revpect  of  '  food  and  m 
If  [he  purchaser  did  nc 


rrii^e.'    If  be  failed 
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inlhauv. 


KafDdc 

sdEorht 


_._^.    ..  ,„„-  . t  in  d>e  time  cj"  D  ihi 

m  acCDidinc  id  which  the  female  slave  had  the 

^l'ii^;c°de<:n»™  a'^f^oui  ne^  ITwJ'd  ai  a  slave :  but  Ihe 
father  had  the  right  id  vll  his  daughler  as  long  as  she  was  under 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
lot  of  slaves,  in  its  legal  aspects,  was  not  specially 
a  Tr.i.ii..,,,  ii  hard,  and  custom,  even  if  in  various 
*  Brtroipeot.  ^p^^  ^f,^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  |^^^_ 

in  other  important  respects  demanded  more.  From 
everything  that  ive  read  about  slaves  we  gather  that  they 
wera  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  Ihat  the 
head  cared  for  their  well-being  as  for  that  of  his  own 
chiliiren.  The  whole  manner  of  their  relations  with 
their  masters  shows  that  [hey  were  treated,  not  as 
dumb,  driven  creatures,  bui  as  men  urith  minds  of  their 
own  which  they  were  free  to  espress. 

Saul  in  indehled  to  hi&  slave  for  his  inltn-Diatton  about  SaTuoel 
the  seer  and  his  imporunce.  and  it  is  his  kIbvo  who  lends  him 
tbe  prophet's  fee  (i  S.  U  6.^).    Il  is  j  slave  who  advises  Abignll 


in  the  patTiarchol  legend  figures  as  the  comptroKer  *A  ihe  house- 
son  of  the  bouse  (Gen,  SI  1.^  ComparE  also  the  relalioii  of 
Zibs  to  Meribbaal,  Jonaihan's  son  (3  %.t\ff.  \6rffX  The 
■lave  could  e»u  marry  ihe  daughler  of  .he  hnu^e  (.  CS.  3  m/), 
and,  failing  a  son,  b>:coine  ihe  heii  <Gen.  U  iff.\ 

In  the  last  resort  this  favourable  position  of  slaves 
arose  from  the  fact  that  as  members  of  the  family  they 
were  admitted  to  the  family  worship.  I'o  the  ancient 
view  Ihis  came  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  slave  could 
Dot  have  his  own  worship,  his  own  god  ;  as  housem.ile 
he  must  necessarily  participate  in  the  worship  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  So  Eliener  prays  to  '  the  God  of 
his  master  Abraham'  (Gen,  24n,  elc).  The  Priestly 
Code  expressly  demands  the  cireumcision  of  slaves 
(Gen.  17")-  This,  too.  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  matter  of  course.  Otherwise  the  alien  slave 
would  have  been  a  continual  source  of  religious  pollution 
for  the  whole  bouse.  This  also  is  the  tacit  presupposi- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  when  in  ils  humane  concern  for 
the  slave  it  requires  that  he  be  allowed  to  parlicipate  in 
sacrifice  and  feast  (12iS  I611).  The  non- Israelite,  the 
uncircumcised  person,  could  nol  possibly  be  ndmitted 
to  a  share  in  the  sacrifici.il  meal.  The  slave,  being 
admitted  to  the  fomily  worship,  becomes  (in  the  earliest 

tinuing  this  worship  and  thus  of  inheriting  (see  above). 
It  is  in  this  standing  which  the  slave  enjoys  as  a  co-reli- 
gionist and  fellow- worshipper  that  the  most  powerful 
possible  motive  is  found  for  bis  master  to  treat  him  with 
kindness  and  fatherly  care,  just  as  to-day,  in  islam, 


7.  BibUoeniphT.  Riehm,  Herns-Plltt,  Gutbe;  the  mono- 
gmphsbyMiffriDer{Zt<*rff*J/<iuH«fl!f»' 
Stlmin  ici  lim  alien  Hihr/Um,  igjg),  Mandl  {.Dei  Sklanm- 
nclil  dii  A  T,  iSM).  Gr{lnfekl  (Dii  SltHnnr  dtr-  StUaBtH  M 
dii  Inden  nock  bibl.  u.  lalmod.  QmiUtn.  iSSt),  Winter  iDit 
Slci/uw    Jtr    S."---       '-■     -'-    '    -■-  ..-•.. ,,.L 


SLEEVE  (DS),  Gen,  373^  a  S.  13.8  RV°t- '  See 
Tonic,  %  i. 

suns   [fin,    ActtMtATOcM    in    Ex.    i.c<ti&XTO- 

niCC*).  ili»dr.  as  distinguished  from  iimtr.  'mortar, 
clay,'  always  denotes  the  raw  material,  RV^-  correctly 
'bitumen'  (Gen,  Ilj  H.o  [where  Var.  Bib.  suggesis 
'  imphtha '],  Ex,  2j+  [see  Pitch)).  On  the  philology  of 
thetwotcrmsseeFraenkel,  Aram.  Fnmdui.  i6i,  and  on 
the  biblical  passages  cited,  see  Babel  [Tower  OF]. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Moses,  %  3  (col,  3207I, 
res|iectlvely.  and  cp  generally  Babtlonh,  %  15  ;  Birt;- 
UEN  ;  Clav  ;  Dead  Sea,  %  6  ;  Mokter. 
SUNG-.    Two  Hebrew  words  hare  been  so  rendered. 

I,  llSg.^ii-,»^.*o«i[.«)K,«A«inJoh4l™l,>»''..;  .S. 
lT4O;o^5^iCh.MiiJ<ib4l>oZech.0i;Ecclui.4T4. 

>,  na;-0,  aiargiiudh,  a^Mn,,  Prov.  2fl  at,  AV  aatl  RVn«. 
(RV  'iiekp  of  stones':  so  FranVenberg).  'The  leut  im- 
probable  uoashi.ion  is  that  ofAV  (Toy.  o^ibc.):  but  the  sense 
of 'sling'  seems  incapable  of  proof.  Like  :onin  Ps-U^aSlhe 
word  is  probably  corrupt. 

3.  r^trtinf,  iMaec.dsi  ("in '- ■■—  '-  --■• 


[Ini5.1< 


\\r.an.  i  4. 


_.   _.._  RV  will  suggest),  •  introducts  a  meniion  of 

SoA^^  «l  |<k  ^poSiUuitc  ia>  tvf  jnixAefii'  rov  »Juv,  For 
.■n»  TD»  e  seeois  lo  have  read  nTtt'n  "1131,  '  and  with  flints  (of 
the  plain).'  Bu.  this  does  not  al  all  sull.^  We  mini  look  (unber. 
There  are  many  parallels  for  this  correction  of  jrvtr  -Di  (R^  '  in 


jgle 


(»ijlW)  ^si 


lack  aC  i! 

.K.C.J 


n   ibe   PhiLiMLUD  plain  (cp 

From  iU  simplicity,  ii  mighl  have  been  inferred  that 
liie  sling  (v^p),  an  improvement  upon  Ihe  simple  act  of 
throwing  slones.'  was  one  of  Ihe  earliesl  forms  of 
weapon.  Il  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  thai 
it  was  employed  in  quite  remote  times  by  shepherds 
as  a  protection  against  wild  animals,  by  agriculturists 
to  drive  away  l^rds  (Wilk.  Aw.  Eg.  1 3S1 ),  and  also  by 
hunters  (Dennis.  Cities  and  Cemtttrits  of  EIruria.  1  jw 
[1878]),  and  by  the  light-armed  soldier  in  warfare  (ibid. 
liio;  for  the  Arabians  cp  Doughty.  Ar.  Dts.  2i;6). 
In  Palestine  the  shepherd  carried  a  sling,  in  addition  to 
his  staff,  and  a  bag   to  hold  his  smooth  stone  bullets 

(I  S.  1740) 


•  ned  for 


e  of  tl 


weapon,    employing  it  as  well  with   the  left  hand 
with  Ihe  right   (cpjudg.  20i6  ■  Ch.  12  9).     In  Judith 
97  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  weapons  in  which  the 
Assyrians  trusted. 

We  possess  illusttations  of  ihe  sling  from  Egypt,  from 
Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh  [1852],  333).  and  from 
Rome.  The  Egyptian  slinger  is  in  the  act  of  throwing 
(Wilk.  Ijio).  The  sling  is  made  of  a  plaited  thong.s 
the  centre  being  broad  enoi^h  to  form  a  receptacle  (ijp. 
kaph.  I  S.  2519I  for  Ihe  stone.*  One  end  seems  to  be 
attached  to  the  hand,  the  other  being  simply  held  ;  the 
pan  of  the  sling  in  which  Ihe  stone  is  lodged  is  loosely 
supported  by  the  other  band.  The  sling  is  swung  over 
the  head  (ep  Ecclus.  47*).  apparendy  with  some  such 
motion  as  in  bowling.  Ihe  loose  end  flying  into  the  air. 
The  stones  are  carried  in  a  bag  which  bangs  from  the 
shoulder.  In  the  illustration  from  Rome  the  sling 
[faada)  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  (see  Rich.  Diet, 
under  '  funda ') ;  but  only  one  hand  is  employed,  whilst 
the  stones  are  held  in  a  fold  of  the  slinger's  mantle  by 
the  other.*  The  slingers  seem  to  have  worn,  as  a  rule,* 
no  armour,  and  to  have  carried  no  other  U'eapons 
(Erman,  Aac.  Eg.  524;  cp  Rich,  under  '  Funditores'). 
A.  Lang  [Homer  and  Ike  Epit.  yjsf.)  explains  why 
there  are  so  few  references  to  the  sling  in  Homer 
(see  /;.  13sw  7>«)  by  the  remark  that  l-Iomer  '  scarcely 
ever  speaks  at  all  of  the  equipment  of  the  light. armed 
crowd ' ;  the  sling  ■  was  the  weapon  of  the  unarmed 
masses,  as  of  David  in  Israel.' 

The  >llng  is  Hill  used  in  Syria,  in  Ea)-pt,  and  in  Aisbia.  Vou 
iJinin  {«c.r.r..  Harper,  /h  Scrifjure  Lamis.  11a);  Doughty 

bea.1l  with  jlingi  ii.  their  handi  ■  (Ar.  Da.  ]  «i).  but  Thomson 
(/.«»rfmrf  Aw*  1189,1,  57=)  only  Mwii  useJai  ijasbeiya,  on 
Mount  Hennon,  by  ooy^,  in  '  numic  warfare.' 

[t  was  tona  in  uu  amone  Europeaju.  too,  wen  the  umplest 
form  of  II  (tee  above)  turvivbi^  Thus  ii  wu  u.ed  by  Ihe 
AnKlo.Kuoiu,  though  '  whether  lor  warlare  or  Ihe  chue  alone, 
h    H  not   euy   to   a<Kniune'  (Hewlu.   AiKienl   An«siir   IK 

wS ''iatB  «Wi'rff)™if"™"u™"o 


ii;.Te"^le„'l'hn 


I  ikilfully  ei 


a-%  The  practice  , 
,  in  addilioi 
l«Amiil«n 


bur'' (Schlienann,  //nu.  43;  [iSSoU 

«  Cp  Keller,  lat,  Onw/ffiifi  lET],  1 .41,  'broader  In  Ibe 
middle.  In  order  10  keep  Ihe  pri^cclile  as  in  a  bood  or  cap.' 

*  *  Like  Ibe  bow,  the  iling  gau»d  its  real  importance  uier  the 
Cnnhaginiui  wars,  owint;  to  the  ikill  of  Ibe  nalearic  allies' 
<r.  H.ieffer,  r**  tt«n//**Cr«*lB*/ff*-w-u(ETl.  5J4,^>- 

*  There  were,  no  donhl,  eicepiion^  Cp  F.  Hieffer,  Til 
Lffi  •>fthe  Crteki  and  Ktmaiu  (feTl,  J/tX 
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SLUICE  (■IJV').  Is.  19io  AV.  after  Tg.  Most 
modems  render,  'all  those  wbo  work /or  Aire  (ijv|  will 
be  grieved  ("jik.  cp  Pool,  1)  in  soul.'    So  virtually  RV. 

SHITH.     I.  C^^i    see   Handickapts,   g   i  :    cp 


Zmi'/wII.  Rev. 

1.  HiBloi7 
o(«lddty.  ! 


28).'     Smyrna  isj 
history  falls  into 

nyrna  (^  raXaid  S^iipra.  Stral 


Old 


cp  Paus.  vii.Si)  slood  at  the  NE.  corner  of  Ihe  bay 
under  Ml.  Sipylos  above  Ihe  alluvial  plain  of  the  mod. 
Bumnbat.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Aniaions  (Strabo.  550}.  in  whom  we  may  trace  a 
tradition  ol  the  Hiltile  occupation  of  Lydia.  To  them 
also  was  ascribed  Ibe  foundation  of  Ephesus.  Cyme,  and 

""      '  '  larity  Ibe  piieaiesKa  of  Ihat  Asiatic 


eE^S 


p   the   Hilt 


ed  by  the 
--.  ----.. .„-  the  Colo- 

ihT'i^i^e  of  ihe  ^llel^of  the  fl^'il^  ^kli'sows  b^wh^K. 
and  made  it  Ihe  Enoit  powerful  rival  of  ihe  Li-dian  capual, 
SardLo,  which  by  on  the  middle  Hermiu,  about  s<  R.  m-  to  ihi 
EasL  Hence  a  primary  objecC  of  the  pa1jc>-  of  the  Lydian 
dynailyof  Ihe  Mermnadc  wa>  10  make  themselves  matters  of 
Smyrna  and  ihe  other  Greek  lowni  on  Ihe  coast  (m  LvoiaX 

Smyrna  successfully  resisted  Ihe  attack  of  Gyges 
(Paus.iv.ai5  iic.'29i).  but  succumbed  10  that  of 
Alyalles  (about  5S0  B.C.  ;  Herod.  1  le),  Smyrna  was 
destroyed,  and  Its  Inhabitants  dispersal  in  villages  ;  '  it 
was  organised  on  the  native  Anatolian  village  system, 
not  as  a  Creek  t6X«'  (Kams.  Hisl.  Getig.  A.U  6a,  », :  cp 
Strabo.  646.  AvS^  St  Ktxracraffii/Tur  t^ih  ^/lOpnar 
wtpi  TtTpaKioia  frq  JieWXeirn'  o/xou^tir  tuititSd*). 
The  irsile  of  Smyrna  w.is  taken  over  by  Phocaea.  which, 
like  the  other  Greek  towns,  h-bs  absorbed  in  the  Lydiati 
empire  :  wheo  Phooea  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  1^  the 
Persi.ms.  Epliesus  became  the  chief  commercial  city  in 
this  region.  Some  of  the  extant  early  electrum  or  ^old 
coins  with  the  lion  type,  usually  classed  as  issued  by 
Sardis,  may  really  be  mementoes  of  Ihe  early  com- 
niercial  greatness  of  Smyrna  (so  Rams.  ep.  cil.  63). 

Aleinnder  the  Great,  warned,  il  is  said,  by  a.  vision 
( Paus.  vii.  5 1).  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  Smyrna 
a.  The  nw  dtr.  »=^'^1'J".-  This  design  was  .actually 
*  *"  ""'  ""'  earned  mlo  effect  by  his  successors 
Antigonus  and  Lysimacbus  :  the  earliest  undoubtedly 
Smyrniean  coins  are  in  fad  lelradrachnis  of  Lysimachus, 
bearing  the  turreled  head  of  Cybele  with  whose  worship 
Smyrna  was  aln-ays  prominently  associated.  New 
Smyrna  thus  arose,  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  ia 
destruction.  The  new  site,  about  three  miles  (Strabo. 
634.  npl  (bso-i  irraJJoui)  S,  ol  the  old  site,  was  on  the 
shore  of  Ihe  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  l>at;os.  the  last 
western  member  of  that  chain  of  hills  which,  under 
various  names  (Olymptis,  Tmolus),  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  Ihe  Caysler.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  mountain-girl  plain  was  remarked  by  the 


in  n,  -fhemote  ancient  form  of  the  n.ime.  down  10  ihe  end  aC 
TraUn,  was  Z>»i|>w  or  l^vfn:  later  il  »-u  oTltten  in  Ihe 
familiar  (orm  Iti>V»  (C(.i(bm).  See  ibe  coin.,  and  cp  Fumeau:i. 
note  on  Tac.  Anm.  S6,i. 

M^TLna  i«  evidenily  ihe  same  word,  initial  X  bong  lost,  as  in 
l^KKpitkn  fuiKf6t  (Sayce  on  Herod.  1  i^X 
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Uig -iz-r;  hv  V_H^H^I V  IV: 


4  (mother,  aTie 


SMTENA 

Ihv  riyttem  of  HippodAnofl  of  Mildu^ 


..,    ._J   n  SSd    ...    „„  „..., 

for    Periclo  (foe  Ihe  'InttiliuiiiiH  raawm 
((Dn^ijy*,    "/).         Emtmiing  ft 

Cybcl.,  ih.  'GoUm  Sir«t'  ran  right  aer^. , 

oppoiiK    umplc  of  'Zcu9    upon    the  He[ghu.'     'n 

l»nple<(lhose  of  C>'be]c,  ^lu,'^  N<a>««."  polLo,  Asklepi^^ 
ana  AptirodiK  SirsroiuliiB  were  the  chief),  a  Slsdiuni,  an 
OdEum.  >  Puhlk  Ubrary,  an  //I'mtriumdaSaiBl  to  Homer, 


'■■«.". 


aTheai 


oHedSic 


f  (on. 


>f  the  Utkc 


pD()  nude  Smyrna  (hw  of  the  most  magnHideiK  aim 

Smyrna  alw  pobmed  a  good  harbour,  wbLch  could  be  cloicd 
(Stnxbo,  twC-  Auiqr  KAnrr^).  Aput  from  tbe  prosperity  arisiuo; 
^m  the  la«  ttur  the  hulk  of  the  trade  of  the  Hennus  valley 
pa.'i-.Td  Ihrouzh  iltpon,  the  territory  of  Smyrru  was  very  fertile 
and  prixliiced  much  wine. 

The  people  of  New  Smyrna  were  gifted  with  political 
sagacity  which  stood  ihnm  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with 
the  Seteucidte  and  afterwards  with  the  Romans.  The 
decree  is  still  entnnl  (343  B.C.)  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Slralonikis,  which  was 
{by  a  sort  of  false  etymology  or  play  upon  woriis) 
associated  with  the  honour  paid  by  the  Smyi^xnns  to 
Stralonice,  wife  of  Antiochus  I.  (see  C/G  3137^  Hicks. 
Manual,  no,  176).  In  return.  Seleticus  II.  declared 
both  the  lemple  and  the  city  to  have  rights  of  asylum. 
By  this  pronouncement  the  city  was  removed  from  his 
jurisdiction  and  probably  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  troops  or  of  receiving  his  garrisons  (se 
Holm     - —     .       .       _     . 


Ihe  privileges  of  a  civilas  {line  faden)  libira  et  immunii 

tor  th«r  loyalty  (cp  Polyb,  2148  and  CIG  3301,  3204/ ). 

When  the  RoToanH  finally  occupied  A»a,  Smyrna  hecnme  the 

c«itre  of  a  catpeniutjitriiUcui  which  embraced  the  region  from 

\.'i^M,\x(;e\i^.'Hyb3i:CK.  PnFlaa.':^     In^thcw" 

Ttebonius.oneof  C»iar's  murderers,  loot  refuge  within  its  w.ills 

and  ^?Tieboniu>  to  dulh  (Svabo.  646 1  Dio  fus.  4T 10  Cic^ 
Pkil.  Wi). 

According  to  Tacitus  [Ana.  ij6),  the  Smymnrans  had, 
as  early  as  the  consulship  of  Marcus  I'orcius  Calo  (195 
ac),  erected  a  temple  dedicated  10  Rema.  Un  the 
ground  of  their  constant  loyalty,  and  (his  display  of  il, 
ihey  made  claim  before  Tiberius  in  a6  a.d.  to  the 
privilege  of  erecting  a  lemple  to  the  emperor.  Out  of 
the  list  of  (he  conlending  Asiatic  cities  Sardis  and 
Smyrna  were  preferred,  and  Smyrna  won  the  day  (see 
Nkocoros).  There  is  eitanl  a  Smyrnffian  coin  bearing 
on  the  obverse  a  figure  of  I'iberius  in  the  centre  of  a 
temple,  with  the  inscription  Ze^r^  Tipifnoi  (Eckh. 

Il  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that,  Asia  Minor 
being  under  the  Empire  the  '  paradise  of  municipal 
vanity'  (Mommsen,  #C  Sjoa).  Smyrna  vied  with  its 
nMghbours  in  Ihe  accumulation  and  assertion  of  empty 
lilies.  Like  Sardis,  Pergamos.  and  other  cities  (see 
Momms.-Marq.  SSnt.  Slaalsveiv/.'Vui).  she  held  the 


Ihe  Sipyl. 


SNAIL 

i  .■'*"?l>"»  (Slrabo,  646),    arn 
le  Mother  (Cybele)^to  which  II 


to  rislore  thTcily  (Pau>.  vii.  &  iyn>  The  Griffin,  a  frequeni 
■ymboIisesthalofCybele.  ' 

Points  of  contact  between  the  above  and  the  address 
in  Rev.  28/  are  not  very  obvious,  though  nol  entirely 
•  MT  Mf«-   wanting.      Probably  many  phrases  would 

^^  message  was  intended,  with  a  force  which 

is  now  quite  tosL  Especially  may  this  have  been  the 
case  at  Smyrna,  where  much  importance  was  attached  to 
a  method  of  ilivination  from  chance  phrases  (Paus. 
ix.  1 1  7.  ■  divination  by  means  of  voices  .  .  .  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  more  employed  by  Ihe  people  of  Smyrna 
than  by  any  other  such  people').  Oulside  ihe  walls 
there  was  a  'sancluary  of  voices.'  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  (he  words  with  which  the  message 
opens  would  come  wilh  peculiar  force  to  those  who 
perhaps  had  heard  similar  phrases  in  the  pagan  mysteries. 
Similarly,  the  phrase  ■  crown  of  life '  (t.  10,  t6v  rriiparor 
TTJj  futqi)  must  inevitably  have  suggested  or  have  been 
suggested  by  a  promineni  feature  of  life  at  Smyrna — 
the  public  Games  (cp  Paus.  vt.  \iif.  for  a  striking  in- 
cident occurring  at  one  of  the  celebrations  held  at 

that  the  Aslarch  Philippus  was  forced  by  popular  clamour 
10  doom  the  aged  Polytirp  to  death  (155  A.D.}.  The 
Games  were  characteristic  of  pagan  life,  and  socially, 
though  not  politically.  Ihey  would  serve  as  an  effective 
touchstone  of  sentiment.  The  facl  that  on  the  occasion 
of  Polj-carp's  martyrdom  the  Jews  also  took  part  in 
accusing  him  of  enmity  to  the  slate  religion,  v. 


with  tl 


of  Rev.  29,  , 


of  Smyrna  are  Called  '  a  synagogi; 


.J.. 


confine    the   suggest iveness   of   the   phraseology 
narrowly. 


He 


comullmentarr  crown  bei^iow 
officials  for  B.wd  Krvice,  Ii  ii  : 
mymzan  coins  show  a  wrsUl 

Lion  symbol,  or  a  manstrste's 
^lion  in  H«d,  Hill.  AWh,  sc 


older  SmjTna,  see  Curtius,  Billr.  t.  Ciieh.  wd  toffgrafUt 
Kltiimitnt,  Berl,  tS7>-  w.  J.  w. 

SNML  occurs  twice  in  (he  OT  as  the  translation  of 


I.  SCh,  ^mtl  (Lev.  11  jo),  where 
nt(RV's      " 


e  kind  at 


itropolis. 


Her  freat  uviA  in  this  respect  was  Ephesiis,  u*o  enjo>'ed  the 
high-sounding  lilies  »jninj  ntamr  ■■'■  iiryiirni.  and  fin^n^it 
T<K  'Anof.  What  ^lacily  Ihe  pi»«estian  of  the  tille  'puni 
implied  thai  the  mutual  strife  for  this  'primacy'  (eoBniii) 
Bhauld  have  bern  so  keen  (cp  Arislidei.  Or.  I  771,  DIikI.  ;  Dio 
Chry*.  Or,  3  iiB  R.)  Is  not  certainly  known ;  but  probably  ii  was 

■oii^r  'Avm  (see  .ANiAKCui  'Hie  >.lrife  between  Smyrna  and 
EplwMU  continued  until  the  emperor  Antoninus  settled  the 
dispute  (Philostr.  Of.,  ed.  Kayser,  p-  Win,  "a'  >ir^M>'  v 


perinl  coins  bear  the  honorary  lii 


a.  V73f,  SabHIel  (Ps.  58  s  [9]},  a  won 
etymology,  which  is  found  in  the  Tnrg.  under  the  form 
•i;^3li.  The  rendering  'snail'  is  probable  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Talra.  Shaiidtk.  jji,  where  Rashi,  in 
his  commentary,  e>iplains  it  by  liptact,  Ewald,  wilh 
less  prok-tbility.  follows  0  and  Vg.  {uripit.  am)  and 
renders  ■  melted  wax."  Some  land  snail  is  probably 
referred  to.  and  the  allusion  10  its  melting  away  may 
have  reference  lo  the  trail  of  slime  which  the  mollusc 
leaves  behind  it  as  it  crawls,  or  may  refer  to  the  retire- 
ment of  (hese  animals  into  cracks  and  crevices,  where 
(hey  are  no  more  seen,  at  (he  approach  of  the  ilry 
heTisMd  ulw'cdnTiJ^  Season.  The  land  and  freshwater  mollusca  of  SjTia 
e  of  Smyrna  bear  the  )  o™  fairly  numerous  and  varied,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
u  a  sj'mhol.  The  im-  note  lh.11  the  Dead  .Sea  conuins  no  molluscs,  whilsl  the 
'^^™';.f'*™f '*'^'  sea  of  Tilierins  has  a  rich  molluscan  fauna.  Bliss  i.4 
hst'-^'^^^^ar  '  -^f'-'-Hd  ^  Afaay  Citifs.  iiol  found  a  quantity  of  snail 
figure  of  Hiimer  sealed  shells;  '  snails  had  doubtless  bi-en  used  for  food,'  [A 
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hy  ^lOOg  I C 


so 


SNASE.     ForB-piD,  mUkif!  RE), /a*,-  ^JH,  Iffthel: 

also  ft»|«(=m^;f)  and  myi't  (=ii.J*«  and/aJl),  J«  Fowl, 
I  9.  For  n^ilO,  mlfidik.  He  Net,  «,  ind  for  Tffiv,  fibdi&k 
OohlBs  Av'),  Uc  Nht,  s-    For  rrij,jW^«  (LmuS^  AV), 

SHOW  (jV.  ^'■y.  Bib,-Aram.  ^V,,  tHag;  A-a. 
ij/?«;  xiwn)-  Like  rain  and  hail,  the  snow  was  tradi- 
tionally supposed  (o  be  kepi  in  store-chambers  in  the 
sky  (JobSBgi).  It  is  at  God's  command  that  it  falls 
(;ob376  Ecclus.  4313) ;  it  is  he  who  ■plucks  out  snow 
like  wool'  {Ps.  ]47i6,  read  pnt.i).  Its  sure  effect  in 
fertilising  the  ground  supplies  a  figure  for  the  ceriaimy 
of  pro[riiecy  (Is.  55 10/) ;  its  briliiant  whiteness,  fur  ihe 
clear  compleiiion  of  [hose  exempt  frotn  agricultural  toil 
(Lam.  47],  for  a  conscience  free  from  the  sense  of  guili 
(PS.5I7M  Is-1'8),  for  the  appearance  of  lepers  (Ex. 
46  Nu.12to  3K.S>7).  for  the  shining  raiment  (Dan. 
?«)  and  hair  (Rev.  I14)  of  a  heavenly  or  divine  being. 
No  less  than  live  references  to  snow  occur  in  Ihe  Book 
of  Job.  In  describing  the  treachery  of  his  friends.  Job 
refers  to  the  ic«  and  snow  which  help  10  swell  the 
streams  from  the  mountains  in  spring  '  (Job  0 16) ;  and 
twice  again  he  refers  to  the  snow  water  {fljo  24  19  [not 
in  ©]|. 

The  phrlM  '  il  sntnved  on  Zalmon  '  (»  Driver,  Par.  Pi.)  in 
Pf,  SSuIiiU^pui'ling:  vre  should  haneipccled  'on  Herman.' 
Appewiceft  pgtnt  strongly  u>  the  view  that  the  paisage  1%  cor- 

A  beautiful  proverb  (Prov.25i3|  reminds  us  how 
enduring  Oriental  customs  are. 

Like  the  coolini  of  mow  [iaadrinklin  lime  ofharvetl, 
HerefrKhHIhesoufoJIiliioid'."'      "        *"     "°' 

One  could  think  that  this  proverb  had  been  written 
In  Damascus ;  sherbet  cooled  nilh  snow  H-as  hardly 
a  summer  drink  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  -snow'  and 
■summer'  to  an  ordinary  citiien  of  Jerusalem  suggested 
incongruous  ideas  (see  Prov.2ai,  0  Spiroi).  Jeremiah 
refers  to  Ihe  eternal  snows  of  Lebanon  (Jer.  1814;  see 
Sirion).  and  in  the  eulogy  of  Ihe  pattern  woman  it  is 
sakl  (Prov.  31»i'|  that  she  needs  not  to  be  afraid  even 
of  'snow'  [i.t.,  OC  the  coldest  days  of  winter)  for  her 
household  because  '  they  are  clothed  with  scarlet '  (or, 
'with  double  clothing' ;  see  Colouks,  §  r4).  In  a 
Cunous  pnS5ap(aS.  23jo=iCh.  llai)Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada.  is  said  to  have  slain,  not  only  two  linn-like 
men  of  Moab  (so  AV)  and  a  'goodly'  Misrite  (see 
Mi^RAtH,  %  a  i,  col.  3164),  but  also  'a  lion  in  the 
midst  of  B  pit  in  time  of  snow.'  Why  the  snow  is 
referred  to,  however,  is  not  clear.  An  old  French 
Hebraist  (Valiible  in  Cril.  Sac.  21462)  says  it  is  because 
lions  are  strongest  in  the  mnter.  The  Hebrew, 
however,  h.-is  not  '  in  time  of  snow,"  but  '  in  the 
day  of  the  snow ' — i.  e. .  on  some  one  day  on  which 
heavy  snow  h,ad  fallen.''  Such  a  snowfall  might  be 
tnenlioned  as  something  remarkable  from  its  rariiy.  In 
iMacc.  13h  we  read  of  'a  very  great  snow'  which 
hindered  the  movements  of  Trypho.  the  opponent  of 
Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccalies.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  lion  'had  strayed  up  the  Jud^ean  hills  from 
Jordan,  and  had  been  caught  in  a  sudden  snowstorm  ' 
(GASni.  //G6s}.  and  that  Ben.iiah  went  down  into  (he 
cistern  into  which  Ihe  animal  had  fallen  and  killed  it ; 
but  Ilie  p-tssage  is  full  of  textual  errors. 

Klo^K.nmnn  and  Budde  read  ihu.  (cp  AbIEI.)- 

'T)ieMn»(Renaiih)ile<r  l»o  >-«ine  lions  near  Iheit  lair;' 
he  also  went  down  and  tifw  Ihe  (parenl)  lion  in  iht  midH  of  the 
pit  on  the  day  of  the  mow.'      More  probably,  however,  lbs 

>  Cpr.eiki*.  Tkt  Htly  La-H  and  Iht  BibU.Xtn. 

*  H.  P.  Smith  gives  the  vciy  improbabie  lense,  '  He  used  10 
go  down  (TT)  and  miite  the  lioni  In  Ibe  ^  on  mowy  day].' 

*  OfinrSf  "«'3  "ja  (Klo.,  Bu-X 
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pvuge  recordt  the  tUying  of  two  Je 
famous  bailie)  of  Ishinl^l.     ^CriUi 

South  of  Hebron  snow  is  rare 
board  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  as  •• 
valley,  il  is  altogether  unknown, 
be  seen  in  the  streets  two  winters 
disappears.      Very  snowy  vlnters, 

In  tfif  winter  of  1B57  'hr  snow  was  S  i 
Iheea«empla>n.roiafonnigbi.  The 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  ih*  houses  of  Dan 
some  of  the  flaLraofed  ba>a.-irs  and  m. 


ihmeeliis  (Sin|i.  n"w:4 
.  and  along  the  sea- 


SHUFFDIBEEB  (n^IWip).  Ei.  253a  etc.  See  Cen- 
SBR.  2;  Candlestick,  §2. 

BNUPFEBS.     I.    ni'T^tD    [J-«i\,    -to   pluck'?). 

m/zam«,iria,    iK  T50    .K.13'l3tl4)    M  M    Jer.  62  IB   lOi. 
4a=t.     CpCAHDUt6Tlc«,|=. 
a.  D-np^»KiH*^r''«.  Ei.a7.3.    RV'tongt.'  See  Tokce. 

CANDLESTtCK,  |  JJ  CoOKlNC,  |  ,. 

80  (KID  ;  CHfUp  [B].  C(A»A  [A],  on  B*-  see  below  ; 
Vg.  Sua).  In  9  K.  174  «e  rend  '  Ihe  king  of  Assyria 
found  conspiracy  in  Hoshca,  for  he  had  sent  messengers 
to  So,  king  of  ^^pt'  This  happened  in,  or  directly 
before,  795  b.  c.  Egyptologists  formerly  looked  to  the 
first  two  names  of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  djTiasly 
of  Egypt,  Shnbake  or  his  successor  Shabaiaka.      In  ac- 

WHs  believed  to  have  begun  in  728,  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  nnd  Hoshea's  emIiBSsy  seemed  10  coincide 
very  remarkably.'  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  names 
of  Shtiba{oJ  ii}ia  [Sniatu  in  cuneiform  IranscHption, 
SabakSn  in  Herod  2  157,  and  in  Manelho)  or  Shaia 
(or  ii)laka  (Selnchos,  Manetho)  could  not  satisfactorily 
be  compared  with  So,  which  would  have  been  an 
unparalleled  mutilation,  not  to  mention  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  Egyptian  i  as  Semitic  5.  In  the  second 
place  the  chronology  must  now  be  considered  impossible. 
We  know,  as  the  only  firm  point  for  Ihe  chronology  of 
the  Ethiopian  kings,  that  Tirhaka-Tah(B)rk8  died  in 
668/67  and  that  his  successor  (Tandanianil  was  expelled 
from  Egypt  during  the  following  year.  Manetho  gives 
to  the  first  three  Ethiopian  kings,  40  (Africanus)  or  44 
years  (Syncellus),  Herodotus  5°  years  to  Ihe  only 
Ethiopian  king  whom  he  knows,  Diodorus  36  years  to 
all  four  kings.  The  monuments  insure  ia-f96  (not 
more)  +3-1-3  (alleged,  and  not  counted)  years  to  the 
dynasty.  TTw  maximum  for  the  bMnnning  of  the 
Ethiopian  family  in  Egypt  would  thus  be  71a  ;  probably 
it  is  rather  to  be  assunicd  some  years  later  {about  709  ?). 
Consequently,  Samaria  had  been  destroyed  and  Hoshea 
had  perished  before  the  Ethiopians  conquered  F^-pt 
As  kings  of  Ethiopia  alone,  Ihey  could  not  come  into 
consideraiion  for  Syrian  politics  Winckler  [ilVAG, 
1898,  p.  29)  has  made  it  probable  that  Shabaka.  Ihe 
Ethiopian  conqueror  of  Eg}'pi,  lived  in  peace  with  As- 
syria, exchanging  presents  with  Sennacherib.  Further- 
more, we  should  expect  the  title  ■  king  of  Kush-Ethiopia' 
In  Ihe  case  of  the  allei>ed  Ethiopian  ruler,  or  Pharaoh 
in  the  case  of  a  true  Egyptian  prince. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Sargon  tell  us  of  SU't. 
a  lutlaHM — [.  e. .  general  or  viceroy — of  Pir'u,  king  of 
Musri,  uho  vainly  assisted  the  rebellion  of  ^anunu  of 
Gaia  against  .Assyria  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at 
Raphia  (Sapiji)  in  720  by  Sargon.  We  see  (rom  the 
cuneiform  orthography  that  Ihe  biblical  form  So  ought 
to  be  vocalised  Sewt  or.  better  still,  that  the  w  is  a 
corruption  for  b  and  the  original  re.Ading  was  Sib'e. 
Winekler's  firs!  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  this 
Sib'e  was  not  a  petty  Egyptian  prince  but  a  Mu.vile,  a 

1  J.  1.,  Porter  (Kitlo,  Or.  B».  Lit.  «  195). 
a  beikie,  the  Holy  Land  and  Ih,  Biijl,  i  5s. 

paring  the  article  Ei^VPT  (|  66  a\  Wiedtmano  IpiscK  Atf.  iSj) 
conpued  So  with  Ihe  faliuloui  SethOn  of  Herodotus. 


hy^lOOgle 


SOAP 

representative  of  the  king  Pir'u  (not  Pharnoh)  of  Musri 
—i-e. ,  Northern  Arabia— wis  in  AOPiab  (cp  0/ 1 170) ; 
in  MVAG,  1898,  pi.  I,  he  finally  treated  it  a.s  certain 
(see  now  KA  Ttl  146).  The  eotreclneis  of  this  view  13 
evident  (cp  Hoshka,  col.  2127).  although  the  old. 
impossible  theory  (sec  above)  is  slili  frequently  found 
repented 


Ic-Lble  i 


leform 


which 


1,  the  Ethiopian,  residing 
in  Egypt'  (' KSpaiit\ex  riy  Ai&towa  rir  tatBUOarTii  ^v 
Alyirrrifi.     Seductive  as  this  piece  of  information  looks 
— only  the  name  Adramelech  could  never  be  treated  as 
an  Egyptian  or   Ethiopian  name— it  is  shown   by  the 
data,  (rf  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions  (o  be  an  exegetical    j 
addition,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  parai^rastic  char- 
acter  of  ©    which    presents   such    an  analogy  to  the    I 
Targum.       It    is   quite    remarkable    that    the    Jewish    1 
scholars  who  inserted  thia  addition  knew  enough  about    | 
the  history  of  Egj'pt  10  think  of  that  Ethiopian  dynasty    j 
(tlie  date  of  which  ihey,  like  modem  Egyptologists,  put   ! 
too  high,  see  above)  and  to  conclude  th.it  an  Egyptian    | 
ally  of  Israel  could  have  been  only  a  governor  under    1 
the  king,  residing  in  remote  Napala.      This  imperfect    | 
(cp  the  dale   and  the   impossible   name    Adramelech)    ! 
knowledge  cannot  be  accepted,  however,  as  historJLal    | 
evidence  outweighing  the  direct  t      ' 
ments.     [See  further  Crit.  fi/*.] 

SOAP,  or  HOPE,  in  modem  language,  means  a 
compound  of  certain  fatty  acids  with  soda  or  potash. 
the  potash  forming  the  'soft.'  the  soila  the  'hard' 
soaps  of  commerce.  Soap  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Gauls,  and  became  known  to  the  Romans 
at  a  comparalivBly  late  dale.  Pliny  saysjf/  rr  sibo  tt 
cintre.  and  that  the  best  is  prepared  from  goat-iallow 
and  the  ashes  of  the  beech-tree.  .'^  soap-boiling  esiab- 
Ushment  with  soap  in  a  good  slate  of  preservation  has 
been  excavated  at  Pompeii. 

The  word  '  soap  '  is  used  in  EV  to  translate  the  Heb. 
Hrith  {nnb.  a  derivation  of  ^"na.  cp  iS,  '  cleanness'} 
in  two  passages  (Jer.  2»  Mai.  3»t) '  which  allude  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  person  and  of  fabrics  respec lively.  It 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  substance,  or 
substances,  are  intended.  As  a  rule  the  ancients 
cleansed  themselves  by  oiling  their  bodies  and  scraping 
their  skins,  and  by  baths,  and  ihey  cleaned  their  clothes 
by  rubbing  with  wood  ashes  and  natural  earths,  such  as 
fuller's  earth,  carbonates  of  sodium,  etc.  tlicy  cleansed 
their  wine  and  oil  casks  and  their  marble  statues  with 
potash  lyes.*  Natural  carbonate  of  soda  {see  NiTKE) 
was  also  used,  as  well  as  the  juices  of  certain  plants 
(see  below)  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  saponin, 
form  a  soap-like  lather  with  water.     See  l.vi';.  NtTRE. 

OuKiii  Trislram  slain  ihat  cantidemhic  quBnliliES  of  loft 
«Dap  are,  al  the  present  day,  nunufaclured  in  Pn1c?iiiiw  by  bdl- 
ing  olive  ml  with  potash,  procurwl  by  burning  Mveral  species  of 


in  Iht  I 


;h  liingc  ibe  coasl.     Cp  Lrt".  »; 


SOCHO  (13r.r).  rCh.4tS  AV,  RV  8000,  a  name  in 
the  genealogy  of  Ihe  b'ne  JUr>AH,  cp  S<iciin.  i. 

SOCOH(nbii?inJosh.  A7.;  but  Kr.  DVCas  in  Ch., 
where  RV  has  5<ico ;  in  S.  and  K.  .1^^  [Kt.]  SSs  [Kr.] ;  <n.x» 
I  BALI). 

I.  A  town  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah,  grouped  with 
Jamiulh.  Adullam.  Aickah.  etc.;  (Josh.  15 35  aauxii 
[B]).  and  mentioned  with  Azekah  in  the  description  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Philistines  in  i.S.  17i  (cp 
Ephes-damsiih),  whereAV  has  Shocboh  ([(/O-fX"*' 
1  In  both  paitsages  A  has  itdm  or  irtKi,  f  *  by  a  curious  mistake 
In  Mai.  Sa  tAo^o  (' grass ')  ;  Vg.  in  jer.  iailiirSam  bttilh'm 
Mai.  htTbafitllnnmrn. 


which  wi 


oflheciiy^iJR^nie. 
■  Tbt  reading  Ian(»f  rtprcKnu  a  plur. 

^T^»0  and  Jei^  S.  I&l  °i 
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[BL],  twnrrxy  [A].  Jos.  AnI.  vi.  S  i  rruiwui).  Socoh 
was  fonilied  by  Rehoboam  (aCh.  II7  Shoeo  AV. 
aotxaB  [BA],  aanx"'  [L],  vayifii  [Jos.  AnI.  viii.  10 .]), 
but,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  reignof  Ahai  (aCh.  -28  i3[gho«ho  AV.  a<>Kx<i6 
[L]).  The  site  intended  is  no  doubt  esh-Shuweikch  (as 
ifa  diminutive  form  of  na^b).  The  ruins  which  bear  this 
name  occupy  a  strong  position  (1145  1^.  above  the  sea 
level)  on  the  S.  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Elah  (see  ElAh, 
Valley  OF],  at  the  point  where  the  Wfldyes-Sur  becomes 
lheW.idyes-San!(epGASin.  WG'aaB^;  Cae.  Aidi.ti). 
Perhaps  this  Socoh  was  the  birthplace  of  ihe  .Antigonus 
who  came  after  Simon  the  Righteous  and  preached  dis- 
interested obedience  i,Pirkt  Abalh,  1 3,  ijio  w  Dmnwl- 
The  gentllic  is  plausibly  found  in  the  '  Sucathiles ' 
(Socathiies)  of  i  Ch.  2is  :  see  jABEi!. 

SDuken  of  alhfvc.  Saul's  struggle  with  the  arch-enemies  of  his 
(ihe  Z.irephat]jites,  miKalled  (h«  PhillKins :  see  Saul, 
---■--'-ilS'eBeb.    The  r "  ■- 


c)  was  in  Ih*  Fieaeb.  The  lighl  deKnbed  in  iS.  IT  was  io 
val]ey(>)  of  ler^nie*!  Cfmikd-mk,  and  Wflia  tiamiilm) 
It  Uaacah— '^which  belongs  to  JcrahnKcl  '—and  A»koh.  A 
:oh,  or  perhaps  rather  Maacah,  in  the  Negeb  wan  probably 


:  'Maacai 


'    See  Sua 


C] 


a.  A  second  town  of  this  name  is  grouped  v 
Shamir,  Jallir.  etc..  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  1548  sax"-  [B]).  and  is  identified  wiih  another  rjA- 
ShmBiikth.  siiuaied  10  m.  S\V.  of  Hebron  and  E.  of 
the  Wady  eLKhalil  {BK2i95)-  According  to  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  Solomon's 
twelve  prefects  (see,  howei-er,  Solumon,  %  6,  note  i) 
this  is  probably  the  Socoh  which  formed  part  of  the 
prefecture  of  BekhesKD  \g.v.]  (iK.4io  RV,  AV 
Soctioti,  ooxXu  [A],  in>pii*xaf*  [KAE]  ?ffa^7,j^»  [H], 
iVi.,Xa[L?]). 

The  Egypt.  M4-td,  Ji-fN^^  in  the  list  of  SoSenk  can  hAidly  be 

list  a  note  norlherly  eituadon  leems  neteuary  '(cp  WMM 
At.  u.  Efr.  \f>a/.  i66> 

SODA  CUJJ),  Prov.26»  RV°w-,  EV  Nitre  (q.v.\. 


SOBOU  AHD  OOHORBAH 

Biblical  refereiica  (|  i).  New  theory  (|  7). 

Critical  analysis  (|  i).  Slacken',  'dry '  deluge  <1  8^ 

Lot.Horynol  hisloncal  (|  j).       J'udg.  W  15.30  (I  s)- 
Po.«l,le  olasmfiealion  (|  <).  Rsull  {|  .0). 

Difficulties  (I  sX  Religiou!  suggesliont  (|  it). 

Text  of  Gen.  19  ^/,,  etc.  (t  6X    Literature  «  T,). 
I        SuDOM     (Dhp;    CO&0M&    [BN.\DEQZr].     plur,), 
COiOM[e]lTAI  Gen.  1^4.  and  GoHoBhah  (H^b^.   rO- 
i     1.  RafornUMI.    «0PP*  [BAL].  in  OT  sing,  and  plur. ; 
1.  iMWmUMI.   jij  j^.j,  1^^^  GOMORRHA)  plur..  except 
in  Mt.  10  ij  according  to  Treg.  [but  not  Ti.  WH].  with 
!    CDPL[DL  roMOP&C.  so   rOMOpAjer.23i4N]),  two 
I    cities  represented  in  the  traditional  text  of  Gen.  13io-ii 
10=5  as  situated  in  the  ■  Circle  (TJ?.  AV  -plain,'  RV 
'Plain')  of  Jordan,'  and  less  distinctly  in  14  j  as  in  the 
I    Valeof  SluuiM  {q.v,).     According  to  thesamcteM,  the 
'    kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  Chedor.laomes.  kingof  Elam.  andhisallies, 
who  carried  away  both  the  people  and  the  goods  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  but  were  forced  to  give  these  up  by  ihe 
rapid  intervention  of  the  w.irrior  '  Abrara  Ihe  Hebrew  ' 
(Gen.Ui-.f).       In    Gen.l8.6-13    19'-s9  we   h-ive   the 
account  of  (i)  a  dialoRue  between  Abraham  and,  first 
of  all.  the  Flr>him  who  visited  him,  and  then  Yahw4 
alone,  respecting  ihe  fate  said  Io  be  impending  01-er 


hius  and  Je.on« 
hK.l"3o5. 


le  Socoli 
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'Sodom   and    Gomorrah''    (virtually    equivalent    to 
■Sodom'):  (2)  (he  drcumslnnces  leading  up  10  the  cul- 

(3)  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  other 
cities,  and  the  escape  of  Lot  and  liis  two  daughters. 
The  jin  of  Sodom  is  often  referred  to  as  lypital  of 
horriUe  and  obsiinate  wickedness,  Is.IioSb  Jer,23M 
Dt,  32)1 ;  and  its  di-slruction  as  a  warning,  Is.  1 79  13 19 
Jet.49iB  Zepli.29  Dt.  2Uii  Am.  4ii  Lam.  46  (for  EV's 
'  iniquity'  and  'sin'  read  '  punishment ').  Sometimes, 
too,  it  IE  mentioned  alone  as  the  destroyed  guilty  cily. 
Gen.  19 rj  ('  (his  place'  =  Sodom)  Is.  1 7  89  L,im,  46  |cp 
Gen.  14  \iff.  [bu(  in  v.  .7  f^'-  inserts  Jiai^nrr.  -yoM-].  "here 
Ihe  king  of  Sodom  figures  alone) ;  bu(  Gomorrah 
is  oCien  mentioned  100,  Gen.  13 10  18»  IS141S  Is. 
I9/.  13.9  Jer.23n  Am.4u  Zeph.  2,  Dl.  3231. 
■Neighbour  cities'  are  also  referred  to  in  Jer.  49iB 
EO40:  cp  Etek,  1^46^  ('Sodom  and  her  daughters'). 
In  Hos.  II  8  Admah  and  Zeboim.  and  in  Dt.  29 13  [n] 
Sodom,  Gomorrah.  Admah,  and  Zeboim  are  given  as 
(he  ruined  ciiies  ;  cp  Gen,  10 19  and  143,  where  in  lilie 
manner  (hese  four  cities  are  mentioned  together.  In 
Wisd.  10a  tile  inexact  phrase  '  PenUpolis '  is  used  (see 
RV).  The  description  of  the  sin  of  Sodom  in  Ezek. 
16i9*soa  is  evidently  based  on  the  legend  known  to  us 
from  Gen.  19,  and  similarly  (hat  of  tlie  punishment  in 
Dt.29i3[3j]  agrees  wi(h  that  given  in  the  traditional 
text  of  Gen.  19^4-36.  Allusions  to  Ihe  fate  of  Sodom 
appear  to  occur  in  Ps.llS  [but  see  below]  140ti.[it] 
JoblSis  Is.349/  Jer.20t6  Eiek.38ii.  Curbusly 
enough,  in  a  geographical  passage  (Gen.  IO19I,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  Admah  and  Zebmm  are  spoken  of 
as  if  still  in  existence.  These  are  the  data  relative  to 
islory  of  Sodom  and  (he  other  ciiies  supplied  by 


their 


Lk.lOi2)LI(,17i9 


mtGw 


,»S9(qi 


lorrah  is  nrely  added)  jn^lhc 

"(M'k.'eTi  Inol'ln'  be-I  texts) 
station)  1  Pet. !  g  Jude  7  Rev. 


ll«fcpE«l        .,        , 

Hefore  proceeding  further 
briefly  lo  (he  critical  atialj-sis  01  tne  section  in  wtucn 
i>  i>_iii_i  "i*  Sodom-story  is  contained  (Gen.  18- 
.SSS^  18.B).  That  r.  sa  belongs  to  the  Hrieslly 
^^^^  Writer  is  admitted  ;  its  true  place  is  prob- 
ably after  18im  (P),  which  states  that  'Lot  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  -ain'  (rather  Swanv,  '  Jerahmeel '),  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  section.  i(  is  admitted  that  there 


Only  thus  indeed  can  we  account  for  the  singular  com- 
bination of  passages  which  refer  (0  Yahwt  as  lh< 
speaker  and  actor  with  other  passages  which  indica« 
charged     '  '  


and  for 


ir  fac 


(i)  (hat  whereas 
Abraham's  hospitality  is  clainted  by  'three  men,'  Lot 
receives  into  his  house  only  two  men,  who  are  called 
in  the  present  tcx(  of  ISi  '(he  two  matiilm  (F.V 
'angels').'  and  (3)  that  in  19i7,  irttereas  the  first  verb  is 
in  the  plural  ('when  tluy  had  brought  them  forth'). 
Ihe  second  is  in  (he  singular  ('4r  said';  so  again.  :'.  11). 
It  was  long  ago  suggested  (and  the  same  idea  has 
lately  been  worked  out  by  Kraetischmar^l  (hat  there 
have  been  imperfectly  fused  Itigeiher  (wo  versions  of  the 
Hory  of  ■  Sodom,'  in  one  of  which  ^ahwe  was  said  to 
have  appeared  in  a  single  human  form,  and  in  (he  other 
in  a  group  of  men ;  uhelher  we  regard  (hese  men  as 

chief  of  whom  is  Yahivi.  or  as  '  mal  diim '  (commonly 
rendered  'angels'),  tloes  not  afrec(  the  critical  inquiry. 
It  Is  impossible,  however,  to  work  oat  this  theory  to  a 
sadsbclory  result :  the  original  narrative  may  have 
been  tnodiAed  by  editors,  but  we  cannot  to  any  large 

■  Regrelfully  we  absuin  from  drawine  out  the  beiulies  of 
the  Mory  in  chap.  In.  Far  puallel!.  id  Ihe  divine  •iiit  we 
Grimm,  VfuUehe  fltyt^etogit,  op.  nxxiv-irhiivii,  and  jii^I  cp 
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extent  admit  the  theory  of  independent  literary  strata. 
Fripp,  (herefore,  was  justified  in  attempting  to  show' 
that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  story  Yahwe  himself  was 
Ihe  only  speaker  and  agent.  Comparing  this  story, 
however,  with  analogous  stories  in  Genesis  and  else- 
where, it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  in  its 
original  form  three  men  —  i.t.,  three  'elohim '^were 
spoken  of.  and  Ihai  Ihe  distinction  between  Vahwi  (who 
remained — see  18  la* — to  talk  with  Abraham)  and  the 
■  two  mardilm  '  who  went  to  ■  Sodom  '  was  due  to  the 
same  later  writer  who,  as  Wellhausen  (tV/ay  /)  has 
rendered  probable,  introdiKXd  15 17-19  and  9111-3311,  a 
passage  which  reveals  the  existence  in  the  writer's  mind 
of  doubts  as  10  the  divine  justice,  such  as  we  know  to 
have  been  felt  among  the  Jews  in  later  ti 


(  Ihe  refen 


D    Lots 


)  and  Ihe  whole  of  the  Zoar 
er  with  the  account  of  the  birih  of  Moab 
(?),  are  later  insertions,  though  by  no 


S.LDt- 

itorjwA 
hiitoriuO. 


er.  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
Lot-story  |ch.  19).  We  are  (old  that  as 
punishment  for  disregard  of  the  sacred 

. .     law  of  hospitality,  and  for  a  deadly  sin 

■tcpiiot    j„„„|,^;,  ,,i,  |„  |„,„,|„„,  .vi,,i 

rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  from  Yahwe  out  of  heaven,  and  over- 
threw those  cities,  and  all  the  Plain,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
an(sof  the  cities,  and  (hat  which  grew  upon  the  ground' 
(19i4  /  RV).  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  story,  accepting  provisionally  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given  in  (he  liadilional  tt  '  ^  '' 


That 


il  (he 


axlytt 


be  interpreted)  ought  to  be  at  once  denied  by  those 
who  have  read  the  earlier  legends  of  Genesis  in  the 
light  of  (he  comparative  critical  method.  If  the  Deluge 
is  nol  historical,  and  if  Abraham  and  Lot  are  ultimately 
the  creations  of  the  popular  imagination,  hou  can  the 
strange  story  in  Gen.  19,  for  which,  as  u-e  shall  see. 
there  are  so  many  parallels  in  folk-lore,  be  regarded  as 
hislorical?  It  is  surely  no  answer  to  appeal  to  the 
accordance  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  with  those  which  have  happened  elsewhere  in 


of   the 


raditii 


iescripiioi 

criticism)  and  by  some  competent  critics  of  the  OT. 
For  (he  narratives  of  the  Hebrew  Origin/s  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  wholes.  Plausible  as  Dawson's 
view'  may  be,  that  the  description  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Sodom  is  that  of  'a  bitumen  or  petroleum  eruption, 

destructive  in  the  region  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America,'  and  the  more  ambitious  Iheory  of 
Blanckenhom,'  that  Ihe  calastrophe,  which  was  a  real 
(hough  not  a  hislorical  event,  began  with  an  earthquake, 
continued  with  igneous  eruptions,  and  ended  with  the 
covering  of  (he  sunken  ciiies  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  it  would  require  great  taxily  of  li(erary  interprein- 

narxadve,  or  the  earliest  references  in  Ihe  prophets, 
intend.  As  Lueien  Gautier  remarks  laboie.  col.  1046). 
'  The  text  of  ('>enesis  speaks  of  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
atone  and  a  pillar  of  smoke  rising  to  heaven,  but  neither 

1  CetKfnilioHtflktBttke/Gnuiia.^a-i-iliiai'l.KoiZATir 
12j3jK(i89"i- 

:  In  an  essay  in  the  Xm  Ifi-rU.  ]  u;,  only  the  (eological 
myih  in  p.  16  relative  to  Ihe  piltar  of  wit  is  regardctl  a?  an  ac- 
crei>an.Gunliel(//A'.Cr«.igej^) holds  that  Cu's  wife  ^lai^d 

■  Knohel  has,!!  any  rate,  iwlicetfthal  <he  Sotiom  catastrophe 
clovs  the  second  Stage  in  Ihe  early  narraiive.  corresponding  lo 


«  .Ml-ih. 


inSodonisEndt,'Z.47'»'17s..9i;  cp  ,f, 
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a  earthquake,  not  of  an  igneous  enipti 


:k  ajid  choose 
among  Ihe  details  of  the  story  in  Gen.  19. 

Ii  u  of  no  more  U4  to  juiiify  with  mom  pLaiuibiUtr  two  or 
three  eKpreuionE  in  a  pan  of  lb«  Sodom-alory  bv  pkbiu  of 

impit^ublc  thai '  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Ebm,^  may  bavt  inwled 
PaTcMineu  a  time  whin  Abraham  may  bave  lived.    If'authori-    I    In. 
lis  innaiani  iciena'sanetina  tpeidcu  if  Goi.lDwen  in 
pan  hiiiorkai  ^  (marc  ptauiibly,  basM  on  a  tradition  of  ■  real 
DccurrenceK  we  moat  remenhtf  Ibu  hi&totictl  criticiun  and 
naiuial  science  an  both  »udia  which  require  a  HKcial  traiDing, 
and  if  critics  of  the  OT  even  In  Ibe  nineteenth  century  have 
thouKbiihai  theycould(heteaiK]inlheDelugc.!tory)diKngagv 
a  true  tradilion  of  a  prebistonc  natural  fact  from  ibe  mau  of 
■uperinipoivd  iegend,  one  mav  remark  in  explanation  that  IheH    i   ^^^ 
crLiics  l^ionff  to  a  Iranuljonal  period,  and  that  (he  criticism  of       Ain| 
to-day  hai  to  throw  oK  the  wealinesies  which  it  has  inherited 

The  chief  extra- biblical   passage  in  which  distinct 


SODOM  AND  GOMOERAH 

From  the  point  of  view  which  is  here  recommended 

t  is  all'imporunt  to  bring  [he  Sodom-slory  into  the 

4.Paulbte     "Bhi  class  of  myths  or  semi-mythic 

»UraL  '*e^"<ls-      "    is    not    necessary    that 


Lack 


(he  rugged  and  burnl.iip  rocks,  exuding  pilch,  round 
about  MoaaiSa  (I'.f,,  the  stupendous  rock  -  fortress 
Mosada,  near  the  SW.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea),  the 
gec^rapher    i         ' 


irished.     The  a 


nple 


Sodom  their  capital  can,  he  says,  slitl  be  (raced.  In 
consequence  of  an  earthquake,  and  of  au  eruption  of 
hot  springs,  charged  with  bitumen  and  sulphur,  the 
lake  advanced  suddenly  (^  U/vi^  irpoir^iTiN) ;  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up.  and  others  were  deserted 
by  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  flee.  Josephus 
(/*/iv.  8<),  speaking  of  the  lake  Asphahitis,  upon  which 
Ihe  country  of  Sodom  borders,  uses  similar  language ; — 
■  There  are  still  (he  remains  of  the  divine  lire,  and  Ihe 
shadows  (irmdt)  of  five  cities  are  visible  as  well  as  (he 
ashes  produced  in  iheir  fruits.'  *  It  is  hardly  posable  to 
avoid  taking  these  reports  together,  and  assuming  thai 
Strabo's  informant  was  of  (he  Jewish  race.  IF  we  rejcc( 
(he  claim  pu(  forward  by  cri(ics  in  behalf  of  the  slnte- 
ment  in  (ien.  19a4/,  we  must  still  more  certainly  reject 
Ihe  s(atemen(  of  Strabo  as  historical  evidence,' 


'.,  besides  the  lale  Sir  J.  t 


Daws: 


(Tir  tHr. 

Xhils'l 
loall  Ih 

ahiindan _ 

formation  of  the  vallev,  i .-  .- , 

level— therefore  prohablydaring  the  hiMoricperiod.'    Hlanckcn- 
!..».   !.»..».»..  ..  ~<orc  in  (ouch  wi(h  biblical  critics.    In  lus 


ul.liilKd)orKi^*i^hmar,  and  say 
liile  i(  is  cenainly  verjr  probable  i 


•^(thanj 


(be  Vahwisiic 


hut  not  '^hlKoric," 


cc  which 

_...jr  to  be  »uih(  in  ihe  reife ..  _ 

figurative  ttalementj  of  the  propheis'  t7.DPVi\-^  Kri^W 
Whe(bet  (his  stress  on  Ihe  pnipheiic  tefereiices,  only  (wu  of 
which  can  be  at  all  early,  if  juttifiahle,  need  not  bent  be  dii- 

*  See  aho  Tacitus,  Hhl.ip.    The  reference  may  be(i}ta 

wich  dual,  bai  *onlj  when-  Ibe  fruit  is  attacked  ^r  an  insect 
which  lurnsall  (he  inside  into  dust,  leaving  the  skin  only  entire, 
and  of  a  beautiful  colour."  The  (ree,  ia>-sTrisiram  (A'AJiSA 
^rowi  to  a  heich(  of  fran  twelve  (o  fifteen  feet,  and  (ht  frull  is 

haoKinti  ihtee  or  four  logeiber  close  (o  (he  stem.'     It  eatily 


>lack  and  yellow  crickel.  which  we  foui 
Ihe  trees,  but  never  elsewhere.'  Bull 
that  the  fruii  of  (he  colocyn(b  u  meai 


Sodom '  (1)1.  a«  31)  has  any're^nnn  either  .10  the  colocvn"h  o 


Slill  more  obviously  wonhle* 


-  m  cnrtcal  purposes  is  ihi 
lajtballhertianicianswer. 


refer  first  10  Ihe  slory  of  the  punishment  of  (he  guilly  cily 
Gorlyna.  '  The  people  of  this  city  led  a  lawless  exal- 
ence  as  robbers.  The  Thebans,  bemg  (heir  neighbours, 
were  afraid,  but  Amphion  and  Zelhos,  the  sons  of  Zeus 
and  Antiope,  fortified  Thebes  by  (he  magic  inHuence  of 
■  .  ■  ■  lyre.  Those  of  Gortyna  came  to  a  bad  end 
through  the  divine  Apollo.''  'The  god  utterly  over- 
threw the  Phlegyan  race  by  continual  ihimderbolis  and 
violent  earthquakes  ;  and  the  survivors  were  wasted  by 

of  folk-lore  to  represent  the  punishmeni  of  wicked  cities 
as  consisting  in  their  being  submerged  by  water. 
Homer  (//.  16  364^)  speaks  of  the  pernicious  floods 
which  Zeus  brings  by  autumnal  rain-storms  on  godless. 
unjust  men.  The  well-known  slory  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis  {Ovid,  Mel.  8611-714)  belongs  to  the  same  sub- 
division. Similarly  a  place  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  is 
popularly  said  to  have  been  destroyed  because  a  dwarf 
was  refused  hospitality  during  a  slorm  by  all  the  inhabi- 
lanls  except  an  aged  couple  who  dwell  io  a  miserable 
collage.'  .A  French  journal  of  foik-lore  contains  a  long 
series  of  folk-tales  about  these  swallowed-up  cities, 
most  of  which  have  a  moral,*  I(  is  true,  the  moral 
may  be  omitted.  Thus,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys.'  each 
of  Ihe  Welsh  meres  is  supposed  lo  have  been  formed 
by  the  subsidence  of  a  city,  whose  bells  may  even  now 
some(imes  be  heard  pealing  merrily. 

For  fiirther  European  enamples  see  'Tobier,  /m  mwH  RiicA, 
1(6  jr.  (iB7J>;    Grimm,  CfK/rcfc  Mjlkoh^ic.  i,i /.,  and  cp 


Hmilar  to  thai  of  L«  lokl  by  the  C 
Hiouen  Thsane,  who  travelled  in  Indi 
added.     There ■ ■'-■  "- 


Cjlhce 


Buddhist  iHlgrim, 
—  ■*.[..),  may  be 


him.    The  . 


with  ib 
vatingei 


him.  and  gave  him  food.    Then  said  Ibe  AtahnI  to  him.  *  £>cape  1 
in  seven  days  a  rain  of  eanh  and  sand  will  fall  upon  (he  cuy. 

Theman  weni_inlo  the' city  and  told  his  relations;  but  Ihey 

i'^tV^Ke.  'esci^"(p'aul«''c!.^i! 
n,  leSBI). 

also  told  in  Syria,  The  well- 
wo  hours  from  Bani§s.  which  is 
i  an  extinct  volcano,  is  said  (o 
village,  whose  population,  under 
ices,  refused  hos[Hlalily  to  a  poor 
traveller.  Usually,  however,  such  villages  or  cilies  in 
Arabian  legend  are  classified  as  mailabdl  'ovenurned 
ones.'  which  a(  any  rale  implies  destruction  by  other 
means  (han  a  flood  ;  one  thinks  a(  once  of  the  technical 
term  maipftah  ( ■  overiuming ')  used  in  the  OT  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  Jobl5>8  where  the 
wicked  man  is  described  as  dwelling  in  ■  desolate  cities 
.  .  .  which  weredesiined  to  become  heaps,'  E.  H. 
Palmer  tells  us*  how  ihe  .^r.ibs  of  the  neighbourhood 
account  by  a  mylh  for  the  blocks  of  slone  at  the  base 
and  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Madara  ;  stones  here  take 
the  place  of  Ihe  brimstone  and  Are  in  our  present  form 
of  the  Sodom-story.  Nor  is  it  only  in  el-Tlh  (hat 
stories  of  ruined  cilies  are  handed  down  among  (he 
Arabs,  and  that  the  desolation  is  accounted  for  by  Ihe 


But,  "v  A,  von  Gutschmid  {Biilr.  »-■  Cisch.  Jtt  OritnU,  16) 

ic>"'bui''ib^  lake  i^'^^^ke'tMabuK  or  Hiecapolis), 
1  So  in  effect  Phetec>-des  {Frafmaila,  laB). 

»  ToWhS^  ch.).   "" 

*  KfT/ui  Jti  traJiliims  localci,  i^q-igoo,  'Lea  villes  en. 
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infirirlily  nnd  the  abominable  deeds  of  Ihe  former 
iiih.ililiants.1  Weluteln  (in  Deliiis^h's  Job.  Ger.  ed. 
'97)  R^^'™  ^  number  of  such  stories  ;  on«  of  them 
contains  a  detail  illustrative  of  the  '  pillar  of  salt'  which 
WHS  once  Idt's  disoixdient  wife.  Al  the  source  of  the  ' 
RakkSd  (in  the  JnulSn)  this  explorer  saw  some  erect  and  | 
sinnularly  perforatiMi  jasper  formations,  called  el-fArida. 
'the  bridal  procession.'  Near  them  is  its  village. 
U/uKa,  which,  in  spile  of  repented  attempts,  can  be  no 
more  inhabited.  Il  remains  forsaken,  according  to  the 
tradition,  ai  an  eternal  witness  that  ingralitude,  especi- 
ally towards  God,  does  not  escape  punishment. 

given)  ai  iTTclevanl.  and  ID  subsiiiuic  foe  thtin  IIK  specuIatJDni 
""  '"  almtlhud.    The 


theorisinss  of  geoloif 
valiility  of  the  appic 

lo  form   mvihic  nan 
happtiml 


ll  is  ndw  bcyoiul  Kaintgyinj;  Ihut  nain 

imlive«  rvipectin^  calamiliH  which  hax** 
duak  or  to  populaliDIU  under  circunulancd 
fiAjdy  KparalM  regions  resemble  each  other. 

or  in  any  way  Ihu  ianolopentoweli-rDundcd 


the  introduction  of  these  features  requires  explanation. 
(3)  There  is  one  reference  (Ueli.  Hj)  to  Ihe  site 
of  the  ruined  cities  which  suggests  that  they  were 
iw.illowcd  up  by  Ihe  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea :  if 
the  text  is  correct  il  appears  to  conlrodicl  the  siale- 
ment  in  19ii,  which  makes  no  reference  to  a  flood. 
(3)  The  expression  ■overthrew'  (^tri^i)  in  19js  is,  strictly 
speaking,  inconsistent  with  the  representation  in  v.  14. 
Blanckenhom,  it  is  Ime,  has  a.  speculative  jusiilicaiion 
for  the  espression.  But  the  fact  thai  'overturning' 
became  the  '  technical  term '  in  literature  for  Ihe  de- 
struction of  Sodom  may  well  make  us  hesitate  10  follow 

localise  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  10  localise  Paradise. 

Il  is  only  on  Ihe  last  or  these  points  that  we  are 
tempted  at  present  10  dilate ;  but  here  we  prefer  to 
ndopi  the  clear  and  full  stalemenl  \HC,.  505-8)  of  I'rof. 
G.  A.  Smith.  (It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  ihal 
the  question  is,  for  us.  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  il 
opens  up  problems  as  to  the  successive  phases  of  the 
Sodom-slory.  The  historical  character  of  the  narnttivs 
could  not  be  rescued  even  if  the  geographical  difficulty 
referred  to  were  removed, ) 

'There  is  a  much-debated  but  insoluble  question 
whether  ihe  nanalivcs  in  (risiesis  intend  to  place  the 
cities  10  the  N,  or  to  the  S.  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea. 


r^f™  K^e.h- 
i^  probably  Kncedi, 
:nciHuil«ed  lh«  king 
'  tinmonah  perham 
hkhak !  and  Ihal  Itie 


expedition  of  the  Fotir  Kine^.  as  ii  < 
H^iriKa,  attacked  Haniion  Tanur.  wh 
ieA^  (t  reached  ibe  Vale  of  .SiJdim  ai 
of  SiHlom  and  hi>  allies;  Ihal  Ibe  a 
eiiisn  in  T'^  -Amrlyrli,  near  .iiti  il- 

•  On  the  other  hand,  hovi'ever,  at  the  S,  end  of  Ihe 
Dead  -Sea  Ihere  lay  Ihniiichout  Roman  nnd  1 
times  a  city  called  Zoara  liy  the  Greeks  and  Ziii;'i,i 
the  .Arabs,  which  was  iilcntificd  by  all  wilh  the  " 
I  .nt.  Jebel  L'sdum  is  the  uncontested  rcprescnlative  of 
Sidom,  Ha/.n«in  Tamnr  mav  be  not  Engedi.  hut  the 
Tamar  of  Iviekid,  SW,  of  ilie  fJead  Sfa.  The  name 
"  Kikkar  "  may  surely  have  biv?ii  extended  10  Ihe  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  just  as  to-day  the  Ghor  is  continued  for 
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a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Jebel  Usdum  ;  Jewish  and  Arab 
traditions  fix  on  the  S.:  and,  finnlly,  the  natural  condi- 
tions are  more  suitable  there  Ihnii  on  the  N.  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  region  both  before  and  ;dier  the 
catastrophe,  for  Ihcre  is  slill  sufficient  water  and  verdure 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Ihe  GhOr  to  suggest  a  garJta  if 
lh<  Lord,  while  the  shallow  bay  and  long  marshes  may, 
better  than  the  ground  at  the  N.  end  of  Ibe  sea.  hide 
the  secret  of  the  overwhelmed  cities. 

■Such  is  Ihe  evidence  for  Ihe  rival  sites.  We  can 
only  wonder  at  the  confidence  wilh  which  all  writers 

It  may  be  added  thai  Grove  (in  Smith's  Z>/^».  art. 
■  Salt  Set '  I  has  argued  al  length  for  a  northern  »te  as 
Ihe  real  one.  He  is  supported  by  Canon  Tristram 
{Land  of  Isratl.  360-363)  and  Prof.  Hull  (.l/oan/ 
Srir,  165).  ITie  latter  writes  thus,  'From  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Bible,  I  have  always  fell  satislied  that  Ihcsc 
cities  lay  in  some  part  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  N.  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  the  W,  of  that  river  ; 
and  when  visiting  the  ruins  of  Jericho,  and  beholding 
the  copious  springs  and  streams  of  that  spot,  how 
ap[dicable  10  it  would  be  the  expression  "that  it  was 
well-watered  everywhere"  (Gen.  ISw),  the  thought 
occmred.  May  not  ihe  more  modem  city  (ancient 
Jericho)  have  arisen  from  the  tuins  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain?'  We  may  add  thai  Ihe  name  'Jericho'  most 
probably  comes  from  orrv  (Jerohara,  Jarham)  =  ^KBin' 
(Jerahmeel). 

Up  10  this  point  wc  have  accepted  the  biblical  texts 
in  their  present  form.      The  gains  of  the  criticism  based 

"■^^  »''*"•  or  unimportant;   but   the  difficultia 
'  connected  with   the  story  of  the  de- 

The  p.^ssages  which  have  now  10  be  criticised  lexlually 
are  Gen.  10 19  ]3io  14  I9i7-is  I930  Am.  4ii  (Is.  I7) 
Hos.  ;iBZeph.  29  Ps.  lU. 

(a)  Gen.  lOia  defines  the  lerritory  of  the  Canaanite 
as  extending  '  from  Zidon  in  the  lerritory  of  Cierar,  as 
far  as  Gaza ;  in  the  direclioa  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah.  and  Zeboim,  as  far  as  Lasha.'  But  can  lliis 
be  righl?  adon,  Gerar.  Gaia,  Sodom.  Lasha?  Th.il 
the  rest  of  Gen.  10  has  first  of  all  become  corrupt 
and  then  been  manipuL-ited  by  an  ill-informed  redactor 
is  clear;  can  v.  10  be  an  excepiion?  Evidently 
■Caiijanite'  should  be  '  Keniuile.'  and  most  pn)bably 
Ihe  names  in  v.  t^b  should  be  Ishmael.  Jerahmeel, 
Shaul,' 

(*)  Gen.  ISio.    The  awkwardness  of  the  clause 'before 

noticed  by  criijcs  ;  how  could  Lol  know  anything  of  the 
imiieiirling  catiistrophe?  Other  interpolations  have  also 
been  noticed  and  yei  neither  Ihe  true  limits  of  Ibe 
passace,  nor  its  meaning,  have  been  fully  understood. 
If  we  apply  the  righl  ki-y,  a  full  solution  of  the  problem 
becomes  g»ssiblc  Read — '  And  Lot  lifted  up  Ills 
eyes  and  beheld  Ihnt  Jerahmeel  was  eveiywhere  well- 
watered  [before  Yahwc,  eic],  like  the  garden  of  Yahwe. 
[like  the  Kind  of  Mi>rim  in  the  direction  of  Missur].'* 
The  description  derivi's  its  poinds  from  the  circumstance 
thai  Paradise  was  localised  by  early  tradition  in  the 
land  of  Jerahmeel.  Cp  PAHAinSK,  §6.  It  is  a  most 
Inleresling  fact  that  (if  our  restoration  of  the  text  is 
accepted}  .Sodom  and  fiomorrah  were,  like  the  primxval 
Paradise,  placed  In-  Israelitish  writers  in  Jerahmeel. 

(c)  Gen.  1 4.  The  huge  diPfieullics  arising  out  of  this 
passage  are  well-known.  Critical  opinion  leans  for  Ihe 
most  p.->n  to  Ibe  view  thai  it  is  a  post-exilic  Midrash  in 

drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  Babylonian  sfurce.' 
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Gunkel  evin  (hinkj  that  the  scenes  between  Abraham 
and  Melchlzetlek  and  the  king  of  Sodom  sound  like 
popular  tradition.  He  also  remarks  that  the  old 
tradition  speaks  either  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  ot 
Admah  and  Seboim  ; '  the  comlrinalion  of  the  four 
atxms  to  him  to  rest  on  a  later  fusion  of  the  current 
traditions,  Winckler,  too.  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
names.  .  In  v.  lo  we  hear  only  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (O  and  Sam.,  .-rowitei;  the 
verb  is  piural).  This  critic,  however,  thinks  thai,  ns  in 
IS  m  and  ]9ii4,  both  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  regarded 
as  subject  lo  the  same  ruler ;  later  editors,  amplifying 
as  usuai.  incrtised  the  number  of  kings.      Far  be  it 

ally  Winckler : '  it  appears  to  the  present  writer,  however, 
that  a  keener  lexlual  criticism  is  urgently  needed  lo  bring 
It  the  real,  as  opposed  lo  the  imaginary,  problems  of 


Their 


in  the  days  of  Abram  war  broke  out  between  Jerahmeel 
king  of  Geshur  (disguised  as  'Shinar')  or  .^shiiur 
{disguised  as  'Arioch'}and  Tshmael  king  of  SelSm  (or 
Se'ulSm?').  For  twelve  years  the  iailer  had  been 
Jerahmeel's  vassal ;  afler  this  he  rebelled.  A  j-ear 
passed,  and  then  king  Jerahmeel  came  and  made  a  raid 
among  the  Jerahmeelites  of  Zarephath.  Reboboih,  and 
Kadesh.  The  king  of  Sol4m  came  out  lo  oppose  him  ; 
but  he  and  his  army  were  put  to  flight ;  the  city  of 
Sfl Jm  was  plundered,  and  I^t  was  one  of  the  captives. 
News  of  this  came  lo  Abram  the  Hebrew,  who  lived  at 
Reliobolh  (miswritten  'Hebron')  and  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Jerahmeelites.  At  once  he  called 
together  his  Kenile  and  Jerahmeel ile  neighbours,* 
pursued  the  spoilers  as  far  as  Rehab  in  Cushan.  and 
brought  back  the  captives  and  the  properly  which  the 
spoilers  h.id  laken.  On  his  return  two  kings  came  out 
to  meet  him.  One  was  the  king  of  ZlKLAG  (Ha1us.-ih  7), 
a  specially  sacred  city,  whose  king  was  also  priest  of 
the  God  of  Jerahmeel,'  and  solemnly  blessed  Abram — a 
blessing  which  Abram  acknowledged  by  the  paymeni  of 
tithes  (cp  Gen.23ii).  The  other  was  the  king  of 
Sellm,  who  offered  Abram  the  whole  of  the  recovered 
properly,  Abram.  however,  generously  refused  this, 
swearing  by  Yahwi,  the  God  of  Jerahmeel.  thai  he 
would  not  commit  such  a  sin  against  Jerahmeel's  land.* 
ot  receive  anything  that  belonged  to  the  king  of  SelAm, 
lest  the  king  should  thus  be  emitted  lo  say  that  he  (and 
not  Yahwejhad  enriched  Atram.  Only  the  clans  which 
accompanied  Abram — l^en  [Aner],  Heles  [Kshcol], 
and  Jerahmeel  [MamreJ^required  their  just  share  of 
the  spoil.' 

meelile  net,  and  Abram  Ih<  Hebrew,  ... 

__.„..,, .  =_  ... .,  ,__  ..._  ...ighboui. 
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1  Admah  and  Zebaim.  hu.-o'.r.  take  the  pl>c<  o 

SiduRi  and 

GDmormh 

only  in  ■  «ini:le  pavutg*  (Him 
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h  i>  not  free 

(r™th««i 
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^i,j^^bably.™belc 

oging  to 

Ihe  Segeb. 
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'Three  h.i 

HiliHfi  M 

.imply  du^ 

reiKaled 

agotenti  of 

•  'if  fr 

keoSiir>nZl3],coineifn» 

Wm 
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a  shM-lnlehel,'  renuins. 
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tftl.    The  Vale  oF  Siddim,  or  rather  haH-Siddim,  which  the 


Sail  Sel.'  iwelher  wilh  the  bilumen-pils  also  referred  lo  in  thi 
in  Ihe  light  ofreiulu  of  leiiiul  criiicbm  flsewhae.'     S< 


See 

{d)  Gen.l9i7-i5-  'Zoar.on  IheSE.  edgeof  the  Dead 
Sea,  covered  over  now  by  the  alluvium,  once  lay  in  a 
well-watered  counlry  wilh  a  tropical  climate.  The 
Israeliie  tradition  Is  surprised  that  this  liule  bit  of  land 
has  escaped  the  ruin  of  Sodom,  and  explains  this  treat- 
ment by  Ihe  inlercession  of  Lot  who  desired  Zoar  as  a 
place  of  refuge.      Thus  the  legend  of  Zoar  is  a  geo- 

etymological  motive ;  the  cily  is  called  ^'ar,  because 
Lot  said  in  his  prayer,  "It  is  only  nHi'ar  (something 
small)."'  So  Gunliel  {Gtn.  19a},  according  to  whom 
the  Zoar  episode  (including  Ihe  incident  about  Lot's 
wife)  is  a  Liler  offshoot  of  the  l^end.  We  accept 
Gunkel's  analysis  (see  §  a.  a.  4),  bul  cannoi  venture  lO 
accepl  his  interpretation  of  the  legend.  The  stress  laid 
on  ina  in  v.  aa  suggests  thai  the  real  name  of  the  city 
was  -axD,  and  thus  agrees  wilh  the  view  that  Sodom  was 
neither  N.  dot  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  in  Jerahmeel 
'Zoar'  therefore,  needs  emendation  into  'Missur.'* 
The  Zoar^episode  has  been  retouched  ;  originally  it  was. 
not  a  geological,  bul  an  etymolc^ical  myth. 
But  was  it  only  the  Zoai-epiude  thai  underwent  matilpula- 

tbai  the  leil  of  v.  14  i'  comipi.    (i)  The  verb  7M  In  v.  pj,  a> 

(wee) and  10 'lire  and  brimstone' in  Pi. lU<teeA)an  due  to 
corruption  of  ifae  leal,  Takine  our  paua^  in  connection  with 
Ft.  Us,  weibould  not  inprobably  emend  it  ihu:— 

'  Am!  Vohwt  caused  it  10  min  upon  SCIIim  and  upon  'AmBrah 
[and  upon]  Rehoboth  seven  days*  from  heaven.' 

Thii  i*  of  importaiKe  vnth  renrd  to  the  original  form  of  Ihe 
legend.    Not*  that  in  p.  33  'thov  cities'   it   equivalent   to 

M^ L... _  _.r._  __. other  place 


betides  Sodon 


V  Ihe  i 


n  the 


where  i^,  'to  evcmira,'  may  be  illuilnued  by  JoblSi),  'he 
•end!  them  (the  waten)  out,  and  ibey  overturn  the  earih.' 

never    yet    Ijeen  adeqoalely  jmlified."    Te.  Jct.  disdncuitbos 
between  the   Woid   of  the   Lord  and  the  Lord.     Similarly  Ibt 
Chiutiui  Council  of  Slrmium,  'Pluii  Deifiliuia  I>eop(Iie,' 
(e)  Gen.  IS  JO.    The  traditional  text  is  so  extraordinary 


n  full. 


■And  I 


It  up  o 


Zoar,  and  dwell  in  the  mountain,  and  his  t\ 
with  him.  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar  ;  1 
in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.'  Kamisch-Socin 
agree  with  EV,  except  that  they  render  in,  '  Gebirge ' 
(mountain-country);  they  also  remark  in  a  note  that 
MT  has  ■  in  Me  cave '  (TTraa),  '  perhaps  with  reference 
definite  locality  whict 


Wei 


d(r.j,/)th 


fiimlly,  the  two  daughters  agreed  ic 
The  glou  on  anen  p 


nVon« 

a-Tht 

relyc 

oreftequen 

f  ingenuity,  b,u   will 
D'SwWTV,  and  D-icn 

iatimplyVlcsm'TM 

"il 

■by. 

e  cily  of 

ntptioni. 

hat  i;rs  e>er 

.he.es 

ould 

«-i>kd; 

«  Crit.  B 


iceaxo 


HI  the  site 


iinkel.  Ihe  raining  of  brlma 
HI4  IC  the  Assyrian  cuDlom  of  slrewin 
[To>'ed  city  (cp  Saut),  Ittii  surely  wiicn  inc  lauii  ui 
e  fell,  Sodom  had  not  been  deilroyeil.  Not  can  the 
El^rred  10  (which  1^  really  a  "ymbol  ofconsecrntion.  ■*« 
It,  and  cpSALT,  I  ])  be  illuuialiv*  of  Vahwi's  raining 


"l''y^od.  ""lfe^.^p>'re. 


1  Ewald^(5(72fij7q^ote?*lh^'' 
theory  Ihal  Vahw*  was  ocieirailly 
Mic.J7[6l.'a.dewfromVahwi.'    1 


,y  Google 
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drink  wine,'  and  to  'lie  witli  him.'  Gunkel  righlly 
points  oul  thni  Ihe  original  nairatois  </(  this  slory  can 

swnces  which  ihey  have  described  rendered  law  and 
custom  inoperative  (cp  Lot).  Bui  the  awkwardness  of 
the  passage  is  ci-idenl.  How  could  Lot  have  been  afraid 
lo  remain  in  the  city  which  had  been  divineLy  granied 
him  as  a  refuge  ?  One  can  understand  his  taking  refuge 
in  a  cave  in  the  mountains,  if  he  was  unaware  that  Zoar 
had  immunity  from  destruction  ;  but  Ihe  present  form  of 

spoken  of  obtained  ?  Gunkel  proposes  to  assign  v.  ym, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  relative  lo  Zoar, 


supplen 


why,   if  I 


original  narrative  brought  Lot  safely 
mountains,  a  supplemcnter  should  have  complicated 
matters  by  the  introduction  cif  Ihe  '  Zoar-episode. '  It 
would  be  simpler  to  omil  the  cave-episode  as  an  after- 
Ibought  (to  account  for  Ihe  names  Moab  and  Ammon). 

criliciim.    Thcrtifia^od  pniallel'in  i  K.IH  4 13,  where  another 

ably  (Prophet,  t  7)  .Tunj  ihert  h  1  corrupiion  of  »'pbi-«- 
namt,  and  a  bcaulifut  coni^flency  is  reslorvd  to  the  Irgendii  of 
Elijah  if  WW  emend  ,THJD  into  TiBn%t  '  Zajephalh '  (bolh  KlLjah 
uid  Elitha  [Me  Skafhat)  were  connected  wiih  uuihcni 
Zarephalb).    Il  is  pbutLble,  therefore,  to  emend  n^yo  here, 

original  lexl  probably  had  ^Zarepbaih  ihu  belotl^s  10  ibe 
Misrim.'     To  do  this,  we   mutt   make  the   not   improbable 


Thei 


.rii^(V-. 

re  is  to  suppose  that  bf 


must  have  called  111(3 (Misjur),  was  more  fully  called  -mip  nBl*> 
'ZaiepbathorMiHurWcTi  losli.  1)4.  emended  leil).  We  Siall 
have  10  relum  10  ihis  laieid  loX 


general  sense  of  Ibe  pasuj^  is  the  same. 

(/)  Am.4..  Is.lj.  These  are  Ihe  two  earliest  of  Ihe 
passages  in  which  nxro  (cp  njKi.  Gen.  IBaj)  occurs  as 
a  kind  of  technical  term  for  the  legendary  destruction  of 

musi,  with  most  critics  since  Kwald.  read  o'V  'm  (cp 
Di.29»[i)]  ]er.49iB).  In  Am.liiwe  find  a  longer 
and  rather  peculiar  phrase,  -like  Eluhim's  overxurning 
of  :S(xlom  and  Gomonxih'  (so  also  Jer.  50  40).  This  is 
generally  supposed  lo  be  due  to  a  consciousness  that  the 
Sodom  tradition  was  originally  connected  not  with  the 
religion  of  Ynhw6,  but  with  Canaanile  'heathenism' : 
cp    Gen.l99f    [P].     'when     Elohim    overturned     Ihe 


The  presuBWEion  h,  bowt 
of  Canaanile  but  of  Jero^i 


however,  that  Ihe  Sodom-lndilion  is 


YahwS  ™  adnuiuS' by  h 


r^r^ui^ 


"f'.'"pheorjerat.>n«l,^ 
Sodo™ '™"°" "'"""'"""  ^^  °*     '  "     *  ""■  " 

{g)  Hos,  lie.  It  is  not  probable  (1)  that  'Admah' 
and  -Zeboim'  should  be  corrupt  in  Gen.  14 1 3  and 
correct  in  Hos,  118,  and  (a)  thai  we  should  not  be  told 
(o  whom  Yahwi  (in  his  present  mood)  declmes  to  yield 
up  his  people.  There  must  be  an  error  in  the  teM  : 
and,  with  lOe  before  us  (where  'Asshur'  means  the 
great  N.  Arabian  power,  and  ■  Jareb '  is  a  corruption  of 
'.Arab  =  .-\rabia)  we  can  hiwdly  be  far  wrong  in  resionng 
Wim"  for  ncnKS.  Surer"  for-pTK.  and  tuok  for  d'k^s:- " 
Thus  the  passage  becomes,  How  shall  I  give  thee  up 
[lo]  Jerahmeel?  how  shall  1  surrender  thee  [to] 
Ishmi    ■-■■ 


Thi 


■ry  questionable  bit  of  Hebrew 
Read  (after  ,TOVi,  '  as  Gomorrah  ') 
i  o'ns  (see  1 6.  n.  6),  is  ore  of  Ibe  ciirrenl 
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oSijril'  ittor  ^Komi  cn3,  'Cusham  and  Jerahmeel 
(shall  be)  a  desolation  for  ever.'  For  us,  the  priiicipal 
result  of  this  is  thai  the  ■10//  pits'  (which  suggest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea)  disappear,' 

{A)  Ps.  116.  The  vagueness  and  also  the  eicessi\-e 
vehemence  of  this  passage  may  well  awaken  suspicion. 
Probably  we  should  read — 

The  Isbmaelilei  will  give  way,  the  Maaathites,  the  Re^o- 

The  figure  is  taken  from  Ihe  simoom :  there  is  no 
Ihoughi  of  (he  judginenl  of  the  'ruined  cities.' 

Il  Hill  be  at  once  noticed  that  three  oul  of  Ihe  four 
still  remaining  diArculttcs  in  the  slory  of  Sodom  dis- 
T  HawUwoTT  ^PP™  """^"Bh  'he  alaw  criticism  of 
according  to  the  earlier  tradition,   'overthrown,'  not. 


if  the  Heb 


.   The  s. 


le  of  II 


land  of  Jerahmeel.  and  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
from  Gen.  13ia  that  it  was  Ihe  district  of  Eden,  where 
in  primeval  limes  Ihe  divine  u-onder-land  had  lieen 
visible,  thai  suffered.  It  now  becomes  inevitable  10 
conjecture  that  the  original  story  of  Sodoin,  or  rather 
perhaps  Selam,  was  the  Deluge-slory.  or  one  of  the 
Ueluge-slories,  of  the  Jerahmeel ites.  It  is  plain  that 
such  a  story  is  needed  lo  complete  the  cj'cle  of  racy 
Jeral}meelite  talcs  of  the  Otigines,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  Deluge-story  in  Gen.6-8  we  have  already  found 
reason  to  hold  that  an  earlier  form  of  that  stoiy  may 
have  represented  the  Deluge  as  oi-erwhetniing  the  land 
of  the  Arabians  and  the  Jerahmeel  ites,  and  Ihe  ark  as 
settling  on  Ihe  mountains  of  Jeiahmeel  (Paradise,  %  t. 
™l-  3,S7-I.  cp  col.  3573,  n.  3).  The  unexpeeled  coin- 
cidences  between  Ihe  Ueluge-sloiy  and  the  Sodom-story 
confirm  ihe  view  tentatively  proposed  before  (PaKADtsK, 
I.e.).  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  lo  be  extremely  prob- 
able thai  the  Hebre*-  as  well  as,  according  to  Jastrow,* 
Ihe  Babylonian  narrative  in  lis  earliest  form  represented 
Ihe  Deluge  as  originally  partial.  l.,et  us  now  trace  Ihe 
parallelisms  between  Ihe  Hebrew  and  Etabylonian  Deluge- 
slory  and  the  narrative  in  Gen.  19  (as  emended). 

Deluge-SIOT^'.  Gen.  19. 

1.  Tberighieousnian.'Koah'    i.  The  righieDus  man.    Lot 
(B9),  01  rather  Ijanok  ('M        <I»i.s). 

B^U-lon  ioli'  sl^  said.^Pu- 
napiiiim. 


4-  The      (Svine' 


lLue)  on  the  Babylon  ioT 
jty  of  Surippok.*  The 
aiier  laiied  (or  snrn  days. 


:ullies  of  MT.  b 
"  See  /■i.i» 


H  panlv  traced  ibe  parallelism  between  tht- 
hel^eluge-siory,  imxa  ihus:  'Moreover, 
the  Sodooi  nurative  of  a  iradiiion  which 


LB;e.slory  in  (be  epic  of  Gilgamci  (cp 
«ial]y  Josirow,  Rilig.  Bai.  Aa.  arj}. 


hy^ioogle 
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6.  'Noah' and  hi;  familv  dc-    6.  Lot    and   hit    family 

livmd  n  13  13*).  li"rrtd  (iO  .5^). 

J.  The    ark   grounds    on    the    7.  Lot  wariKj  lu  cM.I^V  lo 

<Ebh^lonun)  on  Ihe  noun- 
uinof  Nitir. 

~     ~   K  parallcHsms  we  may  add,  thouvh  wilh  locne  re«i 
kliMn  bMOeen   l^uxik  (KltochX  ralfaer  of  MelhuH 


<[  for  the  aory 


(  =  »leihi _ _ -,- 

hkcI),  and  LA),  nephew  or  perhapi  originally  <cp  14 14  is) 
brulher  of  Abnhim  ( -  Abridiam  =  Valhtr  oT  Jerahnwcl)  and 

fhihet  of  MMh  (raiher,  Mijfur!)  ar-'   ' .— .--    '— .- 

meelt).     This  parallelism  i<  oT  unp; 

iuelf,  but  for  OKcrUmin);  ihe  pani  ^  ..    . 

Kiory.  It  IS  not  ajnjropnate  that  the  escaped  righteHjus  man 
(who  in  ifae  earlial  DtluEC-nylh  waj  a  solai  hero)  should  have 
i:ny  fiinhei  concern  with  ibis  earib.  K  l^anOk  (mytholosically) 
was  Ihe  bthei  a  Meihiuelah  (Ishmael),  and  Lot  <he  Ihlhet  of 

beio"  the  &lug™**A^"«n'if  'Noa^fUSh^  waTreall! 
Ihe  name  of  the  hero  of  Ihe  Deluee-itoiy  in  chapt.  fl-T,  Naham 
is  ceilainly  a  name  of  the  Negel.  (see  Naham,  Nahauani). 
Altogether,  nothina  can  lie  moic  prohable  ihan  EhaL  those  who 
lint  arranged  the  Hebrew  legends  had  their  mindt  full  ofjerah- 
meeliw  associaEiona.  We  can  now  fully  appreciate  the  remark 
of  Gtmkei  (</ns.  i«)iha1  siticc  ibe  story  of  Sodom  says  nothinj; 
at  ail  of  water,  although  the  nte  so  strongly  su^esied  this,  it  is 
pliun  thai  the  scene  of  lh«  nairalive  mult  originally  have  been 
elsewhere.  OF  course,  the  prasent  place  of  the  itory  and  much 
bnidei  u  due  to  a  skilful  redactor. 

Il  is  tnie,  the  name  of  the  hero  is  different.  But 
there  were  presumably  differenl  forms  i>f  the  Jerahmeelile 
as  well  as  of  the  Etab>-l(niian  Flood- story.  Probably 
enough,  there  was  another  version  in  which  Abrahann 
was  the  hero;  comparing  Gen.  Si  ('  God  remembered 
Nuah')  with  1819  (-God  remembered  Abraham'), 
one  tnay,  in  fact,  not  unnaturally  expect  thai  Abraham, 
not  Lot,  should  be  the  chief  personage  of  the  second 
story.  The  visit  of  Ihe  eluhim  lo  Abraham  is  an 
uncfliiced  indication  thai  he  originally  was  so.  Cer. 
tainly,  something  can  still  be  said  for  l.ot,  who  may 
originally  have  been  greater  than  he  now  appears,  and 
have  been  a  vrarthy  ira/ttr  (see  above)  and  rival  of 
Abraham.  But  this  is  a  pure  conjeciiu^,  and  one 
might  even  infer  from  13}-9  that  Abraham  and  Ijit 
originally  belonged  to  the  clnss  (well  represented  in 
ancient  legends)  of  hoililt  brothers,'  .ind  that  Abraham 
corresponds  to  Abel  (cp  Remus)  and  Lot  to  Cain  (cp 
Romulus).      The  legend  might  have  taken  this  turn. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  chap.  19  there  Is  nowhere  any 
trace  of  an  underlying  reference  to  the  ■  box '  or  ■  chest ' 
(a  term  specially  characteristic  of  an  inland  country)  in 

Abraham  is  said  to  have  seen  'the  smoke  of  the  land 
going  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.'  But  on  the  first 
point  we  may  answer  that  if  only  Lot  and  his  fiimily 

And 


a  place  of  safely. 


last   redactor  with  enough  capacity 

Stucken  has  offered  another  explanation  of  the  li^end 
which  now  occupies  us."  According  to  him.  the  Soilom- 


'  dry  '  Dcluge-slory — 


legend  of  the  Var  (or  square  enclosure)  i:onsUucled  by 
Vima  (see  Dki.uge.  g  30#).  in  Ihe  Peruvian  and  other 
stories  ot  a  general  confiagralion,  and  in  the  Egypti-iii 
story  of  the  destruction  of  men  by  the  gods.*  Whether 
the  combination  of  stories  which  refer  10  water  with  those 

praciicnlly  justified,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  we  may. 
at  any  rate,  admit  (hat  if  the  present  text  of  Gen.  19 14 
correctly    represents    the   original    story,    the    singular 


1  Siucken.  ho. 


«i  lAtlridmylhrn.  87)  points  out  t 
friendly  and  hostile  brothers  in  myib 

iaville,  TSBA  4t-ig;  q)  Maspeio,  Davm 


11  the 
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Egyptian  ftory  referred  lo  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  it. 

form  of  the  goddess  Hathor.  and  slays  men  right  and 
left  '  with  great  strokes  of  the  knife.'  It  seems  10  us. 
however.  (1}  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
Jerahmeeliles  had  two  forms  of  a  proper  Deluge-story 
than  that  one  of  the  exianl  Deluge-stories  was  only  such 
in  a  loose  sense  of  Ihe  term,  espccuilly  having  regard  to 
the  Babylonian  I'lood- stories,  and  (s)  that  the  difficulties 
of  Gen.  1914/  call  loudly  for  the  application  of  textual 

Siucken  seems  happier  in  his  explanation '  of  the 
a   T_j_  ia  parallelism   between    Gen.  19  t-ii   and 

thinks  that  both  stories  have  Ihe  5.-mie  mjihological  ker- 
nel— vii.,  the  tradition  of  Ihe  dividing  of  the  body  of  the 
primiEvalbeingTiamat(thepersonified  ocean-flood),  with 
which  compare  also  a  series  of  myths  of  the  division  of 
the  bodies  of  supernatural  beings  {i.g. ,  Osiris).  It  is  in 
fad  all  the  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Gen.  19i-ii  and 
Judg.lSij.jo  stand  al  all  early  in  the  process  of 
legendary  development,  becauw  both  the  stories  to 
which  these  passages  belong  are  ultimately  of  Jerah- 
meelile origin.  This  may  be  assumed  in  the  former 
case  (i)  from  the  pLice  whicJi  the  '  Sodom '-story 
occupies  among  legends  that  are  certainly  in  their 
origin  Jcrahmeelite.  and  (1}  probably  from  Ihe  legend 
of  the  origin  of  '  Mis.sur'  and  '  Jerahmeel'  (so  read  for 
■  Mo.-ib  '  and 'Ammtiii' in  1937/)  which  is  attached  lo 
the  '  Sodom  '-story.  And  il  is  hardly  less  dear  a 
deduction  in  the  latter  case  from  Ihe  results  of  textual 
criticism.  For  the  story  in  Judg.  19-20  can  be  shown  to 
have  referred  originally  not  lo  Ilenjainin  but  to  some 
district  of  the  Jerahmeelile  Negeb," 

So  far  as  the  outward  form  of  the  story  is  concerned, 
our  task  is  now  finished.      Now  to  reiiimc  and,  if  need 

10  R«mlt.  **'  5>VP'=™«"'-  Originally,  il  swms, 
it  is  lo  Abraham,  not  lo  Lot.  thai  the  visit  was 
vouchsafed.  Abraham  |i'.<!. ,  in  the  Jerahmeelile  story,  a 
personification  of  Jerahmeel)  was  Ihe  one  righieous  man 
in  the  land.  He  rcceiveil  timely  warning  that  those 
among  whom  he  sojourned  had  displeased  God.  and  ttw 
etOhim  took  him  away  to  be  with  God.  Then  came  a  r.iin- 
slorm  submerging  all  Jerahmeel  This  original  story, 
however,  received  modifications  and  additions.  Lof  or 
Lotan.  the  reputed  son,  not  of  Seir  Ihe  Horile.  but  prob- 
ably of  Missur  the  Jerahmeelile,  was  subsliluled  tor  Abra- 
ham, and  a  floating  slory  of  mythic  origin  (the  myth  spoke 
of  violence  done  lo  a  supernatiu'a!  being)  was  attached  to 
the  story  of  Lot  in  a  manipulated  form,  so  as  to  cxjilain 
and  justify  the  anger  of  the  eli>him.  After  this  a  legend 
was  inserted  (0  account  fur  Ihe  name  MIssur :  1^;  hnd 
taken  refuge  at  Miuur,  by  divine  permission,  because  il 
was  Init  a  'little '  city,  and  ngnin  another  legend  wns  added 
to  record  Ihe  circumstance  thai  the  people  of  Missur  and 
Jerahmeel  were  descended  from  that  righteous  man.* 
who  with  his  tvra  daughters  alone  remained  (the 
removal  t>f  the  hero  lo  the  company  of  the  elohlm  had 
been  forgotten)  in  the  depopulated  land.  (The  names 
were  aflerwanis  corrupted. )  Finally,  a  corruption  in  Ihe 
text  of  19it  suggested  that  ttte  scene  of  the  slory  niust 
hai-c  been  in  that  '  awful  hollow.'  that '  bit  of  the  infernal 
regions  come  to  ihe  surface  '  which  vias  al  the  southern 
(?)  end  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea.  And  the  singular  columnar 
formations  of  rock-sail  at  Jebel  Usdum  (cp  Dkad  Sk.*, 
g  5)  10  which  a  myth  resembling  that  of  Niolie 
(originally  a  Creation  myth  ?)  may  perhaps  already  have 

I  Stucken,  ,./.fi/.,99# 

"  Theie  was  probably  a  confusion  between  ]-Q-i3  (Benjamin) 
and  [0^75  -  Slicm"13.  ,nnln*  Dni  B'S  (Belhiehem.judahja 
WfTTh-a  (Helh-leiatjmeel).    The  T.ibeah'  of  IheMory  was 
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hed.'  was  approprialely  transferred  lo  the 
I,  and  ideniilkd  «ilh  Lot's  wife."  i 

luped  that  to  many  students  it  will  appear 
the  suppositi' 
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is  infused  into  a  most  unhistorical  narralive.  Apart 
from  the  plot  of  the  slory  Ihere  are  several  points  of 
COnsi<lerable  interest  for  the  history  of  IsraeUle  religion. 
Thus  (i)  in  19ia'i6  ii  is  presupposed  that  Ihe righteous- 
ousness  of  the  good  man  delivers  nolonly  himself  but  his 
whole  house ;  very  different  was  the  conviction  of 
Eiekicl  (HhX)-  I")  "  is  al  eventide  thai  the  visits  of 
the  eliihim  are  made,  both  lo  Abraham  and  to  I-ot.  As 
the  light  of  day  wanes,  man  is  tnote  open  to  religious 
impressions;  the  l>eity.  too,  loves  to  guard  his  mysleri- 
ousness,  and  performs  his  extraordinary  operations  by 
night  (cp32>s[m],^,  Ei.  I494),  It  is  not  tmnatural  to 
ask.  how  it  comes  about  that  elsewhere  Yahwi  is  said  lo 
'  cover  himself  with  light  as  ii  were  with  a  garment ' 
(Ps.  104i),  and  to  think  of  the  influence  of  the  Iranian 
religion.  (3)  Unmeaning  repetitions  in  prayer  may  be 
useless ;  but  repetitions  vihich  stiow  earnestness  are 
considered  by  the  narrator  to  be  aids,  not  hindrances. 
It  is  a  mistake,  as  Gunkel  remarks,  to  speak  of  Lot's 
'weakness  of  faith. '  (4)  But.  if  we  may  treat  Abraham's 
converse  with  Yahwi  as  a  part  of  the  narrative  (it  does 
in  fact  belong — thanks  lo  a  supplemenler  —  to  the 
section  which  links  the  Abraham -prelude  lo  the  Lot- 
story),  we  have  a  riper  fruit  of  religious  thought  in 
ISij-jn.  '  Not  for  Lot  alone,  but  for  all  the  righteous 
men  in  Sodom,  hii  prayer  is  uiiercd,  and  it  is  based 
upon  aline  sense  of  justice  :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right P"  And  what  is  right?  Not  ihe 
mere  prescripliDn  of  a  legal  code ;  justice  must  be 
softened  by  compassion,  tlach  of  the  supposed  ten 
righteous  men  of  Soilom  has  links  innumerable  binding 
him  to  his  fellow-citiiens.  Is  he  to  be  sent  abroad 
without  any  of  Ih'ise  to  whom  nature  or  custom  has 
attracted  him?  No;  a  single  righteous  man  can  at 
least  (as  in  Ihe  case  of  Noah)  save  his  family,  and  "  for 
ten's  sake  I  will  not  destroy  the  city"  '  (.Viw  If  arid, 
li4s)-  I'  must  not  be  thought  that  because  mythology 
and.  more  widely  regarded,  the  popular  imagination  have 
largely  influenced  the  Hebrew  narratives,  they  are 
therefore  to  a  trained  eye  devoid  «ther  of  historical  or 
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The  superficially  plausible  derivation  from  £i/.>»i, 
d'iW,  '|Kace'  is  retained  by  Kiltel  (A'011.  6),  but  is 
1  H.n.  againsl  Ihc  analogy  of  Ilie  other  names 
1.  nuis.  ,„|,|(.j]|j,  regarded)  in  David's  family. 
Another  explanation  has  lately  been  proposed  with 
abundant  learning  and  ingenuity.  After  summarising 
it.  we  will  pass  on  to  a  third  view.  According  lo 
Winckler,'  the  name  ao'w  refers  to  a  divine  name  cSa 
(51m),  which  is  atleslcd  in  the  Phcenician  proper  name 
D'nns',  and  allusively  in  Ihe  title  oSr-tr  (Is.  96  [;]). 

Another  tona  of  the  name  of  thi>  ddiy  was  Salirun  (<^p  the 
Auyrian  royBl  name,  ^linan.aii 
* ■*-   ApolloT 
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winler-hilfaf  the  year  (ir/iM  is  the  well -Ass.  lulmm,  luniel).' 
It  would  seem  that  this  acute  crilic  somewhat 
exaggerates  the  hearings  of  mythology  on  onomalotORV. 
Certainly  the  analogy  of  the  other  names  in  David's 
family  (as  explained  by  Ihe  present  writer)  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  this  scholar's  explanation.  That  'Jonaihao' 
is  composed,  as  Wincklet  and  most  scholars  suppose,  ot 
a  divine  name  and  a  verb,  is  due.  as  could  easily  be  shown 
al  length,  to  misapprehension.  'Jonathan '  is  only  another 
form  of  Netkasiah  (?-!■.);  il  is  a  modification  of 
the  ethnic  name  Nethani  =  Elhani.  'Ethaniie.'  That 
'  David '  is  a  modification  of  a  divine  name  is  not 
impossible  (cp  Doi>,  Names  with),  bui  is  opposed  to 
the  analogies  of  Dodiah  (if  this  name  is  really  correcl) 
and  of  Uodi  (MT  Dodo,  Dodai).  It  is  quiie  as 
possible  that  Dod  (whatei-er  its  ultimate  origin)  was  an 
ethnic,  and  if.  following  analogies,  we  seek  for  an 
ethnic  as  the  original  of  nD^.  »e  cannot  be  blind  to 
Ihe  existence  of  SutEtf-  and  of  n^'ye  (see  g  3).  For  the 
pronuncialion  nKW  later  writers  are  responable.  The 
true  text  of  aS.12a4/  seems  lo  suggest  another 
promiticialion.  SliillQmo  (or  Shaliamo?),  arising  oui  of 
Ihe  stor)'  of  David's  sin.     See  Jeuidiah. 

It  i»  a  long  road  which  leads  lo  the  later  conception 
of  'Solomon  in  all  his  glory.'  We  are  here  only 
_  e  ,  concerned  with  the  strict  facts,  without 
I'tSi;  idealisation,  «hich  of  course  does  not  mean 
""**«1'-  that  we  have  no  sense  for  poetry,  and  no 
sympathy  with  the  changes  of  popular  liMling.  The 
sliiry  of  Solomon's  bii^h  is  given  in  a  S.  Ili-12is — a 
composite  narrative  which  has  already  received  con- 
sideration (see  BaThSHEKA,  jE1>ir>IAH),  Cerlalnly 
i;rtainly  we  should  wish 
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four),  so  i-an  na  I  Bathshebn)  is  not  '  Ihe  daughter  of 
Seven  '  (the  god  whose  numerical  sj  mbol  was  seven — 
i.t..  the  Moon-god,  cp  Siieb*),  and  consequently 
Baihshcba  is  not  a  mere  pseudo-iii'itoric.M  reflection  of 
Uiar,    the    mythological  daughter  of  the   hfoon-god. 
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We  may,  however,  admii  thai  the  story  of  David's 
treachery  lo  Uriah  {f.-u, )  probably  developed  out  of  a 
current  oriental  legendary  perm,  without  of  course 
disparaging  the  value  of  the  Hnthsheha  story  as  given 
in  3  S.  II 1-12  ij  for  other  than  purely  historical  purposes. 
And  we  must  also  claim  the  righl  lo  extract  a  fragment 
of  history  from  a  S.  H»;  12i5*-'5.  rightly  read,  and 
illuslratedby  the  story  of  Solomon's  accession  in  i  K.  1/. 
and  by  (he  lists  of  David's  sons  in  2  S.  Sif.  i  Ch.  Zijf- 
The  '  fragment  of  history '  is  that  Solomon  had  another 
name,  which  name  is  given  in  our  present  text  as 
Jedidiah.' 

Hissing  next  to  i  K.  I/,  we  find  reason  to  think 
with  Wiiickler  thai  Solomon's  opposition  lo  the  claim 
of  Adonijah  to  succeed  David  was  due  not  to  his  own 
and  Bathsheba's  selHsh  ambition,  but  lo  Ihe  considera- 
tion that  after  the  successive  deaths  of  Amnon  ar>d 
Absalom  he,  not  .adonijah,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  Here,  however,  we  part  from  Winckler. 
Bathsheba  is  for  us  no  mytholr^ical  figure,  but  the  true 
mother  of  Solomon  ;  she  is  in  fact  identical  with  Abigail.' 
That  Solomon's  mother  should  bear  two  names  in  Ihe 
tradition  Is  not  more  surprising  than  that  a  king  who 
oppressed  the  Israeliles  in  early  times  should  be  called 
both  Jabin  (Jaminf— i.ir. ,  Jerahmeel— and  Sisera— i.(., 
.'Ushur— lx>th  Jerahmeel  and  Asshur  being  N,  Arabian 
ethnic  names  (see  Shamgah  ii. ,  %  a).  Hathsbeba  is  in 
fact  equivalent  to  Bath-Eliam  (a  S.  11])  orBath-Amnilel 
(iCh.35). 

ThenamcBaIhsheli«iip™«iinAbi(mi!»i»nI«hmMliMiip™nan 
((P3r:n3  =  l'Off-nD-IStlTCfTi3):  the  nan 
the 'ame  woman  could  ihcreforc  becallcit  a  dauithler  of  Iiih 

of  which  nTT  haj  probahly  bein  eorrupied— vii.  Wjm" 
equivalent*.    Salma  describes  iu  bearer  as  having  Ishma 

Jerahmceliie  by  enrartion.  The  laiier  name  too,  appeari  lo 
be  given  lo  the  son  of  Ahigail  in  Ihe  true  ifii  of  i  5.3}  and 

manifeuly  wrong,  and   both  i 
•ame  original  SKOnr- 

Adonijah's  claim  lo  the  throne,  however,  must  have 
been  based  upon  some  theory.  If  he  was  not  the 
oldest  living  son  of  Uavid.  he  may  yet  have  been  the 
oldest  of  those  born  after  David's  accession.'  Probably 
David  both  favoured  his  pretensions  and  accepted  him 
as  co-regent.  Unfortunately  Adonijah  ni'glccled  lo 
bring  over  (o  his  side  the  so-called  'Cheretbiles  and 
Peleibiies'  (Rehobolhiics  and  Zarephathitcs|.*  who 
formed  ihe  royal  body-guard,  and  with  Ihe  aid  of  their 
le.-ider  Kenaiah,  Solomon  compelled  the  old  king  lo 
reject  Adonijah. 

Id  I  K.2i7  (ep  v.  ii)  it  is  stated  thai  .Adonijah 
desired  leave  to  make  Abishag  the  Shunammite  his 
wife  (cp  WRS,  KinsAif.  88/:).  It  ia  possible  that 
Solomon,  with  the  same  object  as  Adonijah,  actually 
took  '  Alushag'  (the  name  comes  from  t/Jys,  like  Bilkis 
in  the  Semiramis  legend  from  raWanIi)  into  his  harem. 
and  that  Rehohnamwastbeson  of  Solomon  by 'Abidiag.' 

Upon  Ihis  theory  Solomon  was  not  one  of  the  sons 
born  to  David  at  Jerusalem  (a  S.  .li*  i  (*h.  ^j-S),  and 
Ihe  traditional  view  of  his  age  at  his  accessi'm.'  based 
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data,  needs  to  be  revised,  Cert.iinly 
I  K.  1/  does  not  favour  the  vien  ih.il 
Solomon  was  a  voung  man  (the  rhetorical  language 
of  I  K.  3  7*  I  Ch.  aa  I  2-2  s  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive) ;  the  hero  of  the  louf  distal  displays  all  the 
adroitness  and  astuteness  of  a  pr.-ictised  politician. 
How  Solomon  treated  bis  opixHienls  is  slated  elsewhere 
(Adonijah,  Abiathab,  Juab,  Sihmei)  ;  the  story, 
which  has  a  basis  of  fact  (HlsTOmCAL  I.ITEKATCKE. 
%  i).  makes  it  dillii:ull  for  a  modern  lo  idealise  Ihis 
despotic  prince.  It  ia  singular  that  '  Nalhan  Ihe 
prophet '  should  have  assumed  the  prominent  position 
which  belongs  rather  to  Benaiah  ;'  but  ampler  justice  is 
done  to  the  priest  Zadok  (q.v.)  for  his  energetic 
supiiorl  of  Ihe  son  of  ■  Balhshela.'      It  is  probable  that 
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'  U  is 
a  question  which  baffles  the  critical 
student.  The  narrators  give  us  much 
that  we  could  have  spared,  and  withhold  much  that 
would  have  been  of  great  value  lo  us.  Their  own  interest 
is  largely  absorbed  in  ihe  buildings  of  Solomon,  csjieci- 
ally  in  that  of  the  temple.  That  Ihe  description  in  ils 
presi^nt  form  comes  (its  Kitlel  supposes)  from  Ihe  Annals, 
seems  hardly  probable ;  as  it  noiv  stands,  it  may 
perhaps  represent  a  later  age,  lo  which  the  temple  in 
particular  had  becotne  a  subject  of  learned  but  not 
altogether  sober  in(]uiiy.  See  Kings  [Book].  %  6. 
PAl.iVtK.  Tkmple  (and  cp  Stade,  GIVIjibJ':.  and 
ZATty.  iBSa,  pp.  119^),  It  is  even  to  some  eilent 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  story  of  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Yohwft  as  well  as  of  a  royal  palace  outside 
the  city  of  David  is  not  due  10  misappreliension.  Accord- 
ing lo  Winckler  ((;/2»s'.^)  the  true  temple  of  Solomon 
was  merely  a  renovation  of  the  old  sanctuary  of  David 
on  its  original  site — i.e.,  within  the  city  of  David — 
though  it  must  apparently  be  admitted  (sec  MlLUi) 
that  this  scholar's  enplanatlon  of  wiV/o  and  consequently 
the  form  in  which  he  presents  his  theoiy  needs  rccon- 
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—'—^  ,ng  [o  the  tradition  m  Hs  present  form 
(MT  and  6I.  ihe  timber  for  building  the  temple  was 
furnished,  tufjether  wilh  artificers,  by  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  The  relation  thus  indicated  between  Israel  and  the 
Tyrian  king  is,  if  accurately  reported,  in  the  hichesl  degree 
remarkaljlc.  If,  as  Winckler,  who  follows  MT,  interprets 
what  he  thinks  the  historical  truth,  the  king  of  Israel  was 
in  vassalage  to  the  king  of  Tyre  (?),  how  is  il  that  after 
Solomons  lime  we  hear  nothing  of  attempts  on  the 
pan  of  Tyre  10  strengthen  its  hold  upon  Israel,  and  on 
the  part  of  Israel  to  free  iisclf  from  Tyrian  supremacy? 
True,  all  on  a  sudden,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  hear  of 
an  Israelitbh  king  ninrrying  a  daughter  of  '  Elhbaal, 
king  of  Ihe  i^idonians'  (i  K.Ktji).  This,  however,  is 
an  equally  singular  and  an  equally  suspicious  statement, 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  intluen1i.1l  power  in  the 
politics  of  Israel  and  Judah  (pulling  aside  Assyria)  was 
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ZATiy,  18S3,  p.  185;  r«iutier,  Kn.  dt  tli/«l.  rl  rf,-  f-liilm., 
Nov.  iBSft;  l.TBarde,  Millkii/.i^  n.  I.  Sl.nde  ((;r/l»J> 
u)<,  nol  less  Ih-in  twenty  years  okl :  Kitiel  (A'.'a.  6),  referring 
u  I  K.  II .,  ]4>i.  doubrfully  mgs.o.K  eighieen. 

<  .'^hwally  liCATU^.  iSa:,  p.  I0)  double  whelher  Nalhan 
vaA  really  a  prophet.  Thai  M*^}^  ('  the  prophet  ~)  should  prob, 
ably  be    -lyn,    -iIm   Nadabile,'   is   pointed   oul   ebewhen 


I    ,Z    rhv^lOOQlC 


►gk 
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not  Tyre  bul  the  N.  Arabian  Mil 
happens  that,  as  Wincltler  loo,  with  extreme  mode 
lion  holds,  -nx  (Tyre?)  is  miswrillen  for  tixd  ^Missu 
in  Am.  I9  and  Ps.  87«  (cp  Tyke).  What,  then. 
10  hinder   us   from  supposing   (if       ' 


s  favo 


™)  t 


has  occurted  elsewhere?  [ttk,  also,  is  undoubledly 
miswriiten  sometimes  for  -vsa  ot  |-UD.  How,  then,  do 
we  know  that  -king  of  the  o-ri-x'  in  i  K.I631  should 
not  ralher  be  -king  of  the  o-TID.'  in  which  case  ^iirn 
(qj  '>paB»)  should  of  course  be  ^Hiffiip'?  The  probabllUV 
thai  Ahah's  matrimonial  connection  was  svilh  Musri 
not  with  Tyte.  has  been  referred  to  under  PbopheiT 
tS  7.  col.  386a,  with  n.  I);  and  when  we  lake  into 
consideration  a  fad  which  will  be  referred  lo  present!} 
— vii.  thai  Solomon's  principal  wife  was  a  \liariie 
princess — we  shall  see  Ihal  if  he  went  anywhere  oiilside 
Ihe  land  of  Israel  proper  for  timber,  polilical  iniercsls 
would  naturally  impel  him  lo  go  to  ihe  N.  Arabian 
Musri.  jWe  assume  provisionally  ihat  ihe  wooded 
mountain  districts  of  the  Negeb  were  not  in  Solomon's 
possession.)  Nor  must  we  forget  thai  'Ahiram' 
{whence  '  Hiram')  is  one  of  the  most  probable  popular 
corruptions  of  '  Jerahmeel. ''  Ahiram  or  Hiram  might 
indeed  be  the  name  of  a  king  of  Tyre;  bul  it  nuRhl  also 
(cp   Aholiab^Jerahmeel?)    be  that  of  a   N.    Arabian 


II  would  not  be  critical  In  urge  Ulunsl  this  •new  of  ihe 
of  Hiram's  kin^om  Ihal  Jos«phu9^  quotes  a  passage  from  .... 
Tyrian  histoty  of  Menander  of  Ephenis  aiid  anodHr  from  thai 
or  Dios,  in  vluch  KpaMin,  king  of  Tyrt,  son  of  'J    '  ~ 
said  to  have  h-  ■  = --■■  '=-' '■ ' 


t  ot  Menander  and  Dioi  is  pnsL 
jh  ¥i«  may  credit  Ih 
of  the  nicceamn  of  the  kings  of  Ty'>i 


_  -AflipaAw,  i; 
liking  of  Jeruialan. 

then  they  tell  u: 


century  b,c.,  and  Ihough  • 

orthe«ia»«onofthekii. „ 

aty  In  charauter  which  Ibey  can  only  have  known  fTom  anc 

■ulhoritin— /.A,  from  Ihe  Tynan  archivet  (which  JoKphiu 
potilively  s«erll  ibal  Menander  U  least  had  inH>«l<d>,'  we 
camnt  venture  lo  Imsl  tbeju  when  Ihey  touch  upon  mailers 
eloiflly  related  10  the  then  current  Jewish  hplory.  Thus  when 
Menander  (in  Joi.  Anr.  viii.  ISi)  lella  us  thai  there  was  a  drought 
in  PShEnicia,  which  lasied  tor  a  yeae,  and  was  closed  through 
■bt  pounl  lupplicaliont  of  'MiiikAot,  kins  of  Tyn,  we  divwe 
u  once  ihai  ttit  is  directed  against  Ihe  Jewish  sLiiemenl  that 
a  long  drought  in  die  land  of  Israel  was  terminated  IhroiiEh 
the  Ulterceuiom  of  Eliiah.*  and  when  ETpufUit  is  aaicl  By 
Menander  and  DiosUos.  ^x/.  viiLS3)tohave  had  a  match  of 

the  J^^'^iy'of  Ihe  riddlu'bTwhidi  ihe  qu'ce^of  Sheb^ 
teiled  Solomon  J1K.IO1). 

We  have  no  extra -biblical  authority  for  doubting 
that  if  Solomon  was  indebted  for  building  materials  and 

Misrim,  not  lo  the  liing  of  Tyre.  According  to  ihe 
most  probable  text  of  a  S,  83  I2]i  David  had  con- 
quered bolh  Missur  and  Jerahmeel  (see  Cril.  Sit. .  and 
cp  S.\L'L}.  SO  that  if  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Missur 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  we  may  assume  ihat  he  for  a 
lime  at  any  rate  ouned  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  If  so,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  double 
statenienl  that  Solomon  had  his  own  workmen  in  the 
mountains  (i  K.Eij^  [17  ^.]),  and  that  Hiram  sent 
workmen  to  cm  down  wood  at  Solomon's  request." 
Nominally,  the  mountain  country  of  Jerahmeel  (called, 
as  we  shall  see,  Gebslon)  was  a  part  of  Solomon's 
dominions,  so  ihat  as  suzerain  he  had  a  right  to  send 
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Timilki    is 

■lleued  as  a 

PhtenlclM  ™yal  name 
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Q  aid  tl 


Iding.^  The  forms  of  courtebv. 
uired  lhal  he  should  request  ihe 
i  own  more  skilled  labourers  lo 
e  of  Solomon,  and  in  order  to 


r  during  the  long  building  oj 
,  as  well  as  to  fosler  a  moie  friendly  feeling  Isised 
mutual  services,  the  Israelitish  king  is  reported 
e  paid  Hiram  (Jerahmeel)  annually  large  quantities 

e  obliged  sometimes,  houever  reluctantly,  ic 


■1  Ibis 


plausible ; 

(S  7)  of  the  ill-feeling  which  Cusham  01 
meei)  bore  to  Israel  leads  us  lo  question  ils  accuracy. 
Only  by  force  and  by  the  transplaniaiion  of  pari  of  the 
subject  populalioD  (3  S.  12  31,  see  Saw)  could  David 
keep  his  hold  on  the  Jeiahmeelite  N^eb.  It  is  prob- 
able thai  Solomon  found  *ii  eien  more  difficult  than 
his  father  to  do  Ihis.  and  from  i  K.  811-14  il  would 
appear  that  Solomon  U'as  forced  by  Ihe  king  of  Missur 
to  cede  to  him  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Jerahmet,-!, 
and  owr  and  above  Ihis  lo  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty 
lalenis  of  gold,* 
The  existence  of  a  grave  historical  problem  cannol, 

solulion  of  it  at  our  disposal.  It  only  needs  lo  be  .iddcd 
lhal  Ihe  misslatemeni  lhal  Solomon  procured  liiulicr 
and  workmen  from  the  king  of  Tyre 


i  by  tl 


■•Hire 


was    still    well    provided   1 
upposes, 
if  Solomo 

IZl^in  ilT."*(0"^e^nuln't 
iht  (1 K.  Co)  was  called,  nol  Lebanc 
f,  cp  Gkiiai-),  the  people  of  whi 

:'4KZ«h.lli,''etc.    (a>lniK.a' 

j7^.o7  ^' al^wim;  ffl^g^u 

a'ThJr'I'bal  fri^T^noIi-i./;  G 
).  where  Ihe  theory  meniionci 


We  need  nol  deny  that  Solomon  was  a  builder,  or 
that  be  was  aided  by  Jerahmeelite  arlilicers  (for  which 

*■  C«nn»«»-  Turil^^'!^.  Ind^Oholiah,  b.  Ahi- 
samach,  in  Ek.31).  One  of  these  (whose  father  was  a 
mother  an  Israelite  of  Ihe  Negeb')  bore 


idanily  wooded 

ereas   Lebanon 

Whether,   as 


[n  I  K.  10 II  A 
I '  limber  should 
ne(aCh.Sll7l) 


e  name  as  ihat  a 


vhith  Solomon  'opened'  in  Lebanon 
11'*  (iB^onwvT.^^  jn  .  K.!4« 


M|>il 


ll(seeCo.>. 


*  The  best  part  of  llui  isdueio  Winckler(C/SMi.. 

1];).  He  thinks  that  iheoriuinal  which  underlies  the  present 
lent  of  I  KJ14  is  nno  "B  va^  (cTn)nSri.  "here  cTn  i«.a 
Sokimon)  sent  to  the  king  of^T>Ti  [HiramJ  no  talents  of  gold^' 
r.f,,  Solomon  had  to  make  up  fbr  ihe  inadequate  cession  of 
territory  by  a  large  payment  in  gokt.  The  king,  however,  with 
whom  Solomon  had  to  do  was  not  Tyrian  bul  Hisrit*,  aiid  the 
ceded  territory  not  ■  CaLllzan  '  bui  Jerahmeelite. 

•  I  K.Stt  (31]  should  run  Sl«fn'  -jai  SkPM^  «  >SB«n 
D^airr.'and  the  Iihmaeliiesand  thej^rahmeeliies^die  Gebnr- 
Itet— fashioned  them-'  Wiihoui  the  key  to  the  names  critics 
have  been  obliged  to  assume  a  deep  corruption  of  (he  text  (cp 


jgle 
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\[c.  Hiram,  i".^..  Jerahmeel :  the  Chronicler  (a  Ch.  2ii 
[ijj)  calls  him  Hurani-abi,  bul  this  surely  must  be  the 
same  name  (■>KonT='ai«  cnn)-  Cp  Hika.m,  a,  andon 
the  place  where  he  did  bis  work  (i  K.  746}  see  Tebah. 
Nor  need  we  altogether  reject  the  other  traditions  of  the 
intercourse  between  Solomon  and  ■  Hiram.'  If  the  view 
or  the  historical  facts  underlying  i  K,  911-14  adopted 
above  be  correct— i.e..  if  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  king  of  Missur  and  Solomon,  in  which  Israel 
was  worsted  — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  war 
not  only  by  the 


■Hin 


enpansion.  Having  no  port  of  hi 
to  use  EziON-GEBER  if.v. ),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Aljabah,  which  formed  part  of  Solomon's  dominion. 
Hiram  had  indeed  no  mariners  10  send,  bul  he  sent  'ser- 
vants' of  his  own — i.t,,  commissiotiers  and  merchants 
— to  bu;  and  sell  at  the  places  where  the  ships  might 
touch.  The  chief  object  which  both  kings  longed  for 
was  naturally  gold ;  Ophir,  the  port  of  the  great  Arabian 
or  E.  African  gold  -  land,  was  the  goal  of  these  early 
voyagers  (see  Gold.  IvoRV,  OphIR.  TRADE,  %  49). 

The  very  different,  commonly-held,  opinion  that  'at 
Eiion-geber  (which  [Solomon]  retained,  in  spile  of  the 
relum  10  Edom  of  prince  Hadad)  a  ship  was  built,  similar 
to  those  employed  by  Ihe  l*hcenician5  in  their  voyages  to 
Tarsliish  (and  hence  called  Tnrshish  ships),  and  manned 
in  part  tiy  experienced  Tyrian  sailors,'  and  that  'from 
that  port  it  was  dispatched  at  intervals  of  three  years 
to  Ophir.  bringing  back  (hence  gold,  silver,  ivory,  valu- 
able woods,  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  curious 
animals  such  as  apes  and  peacocks,''  appears  to  rest 
on  an  inaccurately  transmitted  text  and  a  not  sufRcienily 
thorough  going  historical  criticism.  The  best  form  that 
gratitude  10  pas  en  cs  can  take  is  surely  not  10  repeat 
temporary  on  usons  bu  o  carry  forward  their  work. 
We  ven  u  e  herefore  0  present  some  of  Ihe  most 
pressing  hange  of  vew  0  which  we  haie  recently 
been  led  by  ndependen   research. 

Evtn  ap»rl      on    he  rendering  of  "JM    (i  K.  9  «,    •    m«) 

navy    f    h  ps  '>,  which  has  hnd  the  aulhority 

'(//      i  K),  and  the  qer»iian  ei  id  the 


y  of  Hadad,  die« .-,  — 

i  to.    The  'apes 'and  'peacocks'  ar 
Etpadally  Ofhis,  Peacocks);  on 


be'a  rare,  fr^ranl  wood,  onalagoua  to  the  spicBor  spLce.planls 
of  ihe  queen  of  Sheba'  (re»d  O'S.JK— i*.i.,  eagle-nrood  [see 
Aloes),  not  0-id?»—i.t..  Jenbmeelite  wood).  The  Ihree 
n  Hiram's  jianicipatian  in  the  Ophi 


-' — -l.  aho~" '■-'■ 


(0  10  g.. 


5  for  (a),  ih 


......  ,  id  probably  run,  'And  Hiram  «nl  hil 

,   Jerahmeeliies,   on  the  ships  with  die  servants  of 

of  D'^KOm'-  Eilher  '  Jerahnieeliies'  or  (better)  '  Ishmaeliles' 
it  s  giiia  or  variant.  In '<i«)  we  should  read, 'And  ulso  the 
mercbani-ships  .  .  .  brought  from  Ophir  very  much  fagle.wood 

(bunded):  cpProv.Slii.  In  (r) 'lor  the  king  bad  at  sea  ships 
(gilkyx)  with  oars"  (o^ste  ■»)■;  to  dib  wa.s  added  in  the 
earlier  intt  ^b  'M,  '  merdunl  ships '  (omil  E^',  on  editorial 
imeriionX  which  is  a  gloss  on  'q  -im.  The  f^iav:  'Tanihish 
irilKim  "o  llKH^brJS^briTw.'    S^  T*RS»ISH,  |  7."     " 

That  Solomon,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  friendly 
relations  with  Musri  is  shown  by  his  marrving  a  daughter 
K.  iii.^».  "f  ■''r'"  ^'"K  of  Misrim  (so'  h^ond  doubt 
"fip^""  we  should  read  in  i  K.  3i  Bifiin  place  of  the 
P™""*   vcryimprolwble  MT*).      This  was  pointed 


Naphiiil 


»  Wa*  OM  Tilt. 


in  hK;  'Knn.,'  B-.  and  A" 
adopts  the  collective  meaning  ' 
*  See  Tarshish,  1 7,  where 
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out  by  the  present  writer,'  and  afterwards  independently 
by  Winckler,  To  the  notice  of  the  marriage  in  3 1  it  is 
added  in  9 16  that  Pir'u  look  the  field  against  a  certain 
city,  slew  its  inhabitants,  and  gave  it  as  a  portion  to 
his  daughter,  Solomons  wife."  The  place  is  called  in 
the  imditional  text  Geier,  and  its  inhabitants  Canaaniles ; 
but  both  Judg.  lug  and  Josh.  16 lo  lead  us  to  doubt  this, 
and  it  is  in  itself  more  probable  that  for  -iij  (Geier)  wa 
should  read  i^i  (Geshur),  and  for  -jpiaT  (the  Canaanile), 
as  elsewhere,  nipa  (the  Kenizzile) ;  some  place  in  the 
far  SW.  of  Palestine  is  presumably  intended  (see 
Geshih,  a|. 


errt?^ 


IS  full  ol 


The  Arabian  land  of  Sheb.^  (^.f.),  too,  was  interested, 
as  legend  asserted,  in  Solomon.  Its  queen  is  said  to 
■  h  n-,^^  ''3^'"  actually  come  to  Jerusalem  to  test 
°!--Y"?^  Solomon's  wisdom.'  According  to  Kenl 
oi  BQsm.  i^j.j,  ^1^  Hebreio  PapU.  1 .79)  the  object 
of  her  visil  was  to  bring  about  a  commercial  treaty  ulth 
Solomon,  But  surely  the  form  of  the  legend  is  late. 
It  is  Tightth-pileser  and  Sargon  who  toll  us  of  queens 
of  ■  mat  Aribi.'  and  ■  mat  Aribi '  (see  AT.^  7W  414)  is  not 
Sheba ;  indeed,  the  Sab.'can  empire  arose  much  later 
than  Solomon.  Probably,  as  Winekler  suggests  \GI 
•lifr]).  the  queen  of  Sheba  is  but  a  reflection  of  ihe 
Misrite  princess  whom  Solomon  married.  How  Solomon 
came  to  be  called  the  wise  king,  par  txctlUnce.  is  not 
clear.  If  it  meant  originally  that  he  was  as  skilful  in 
preserving,  as  his  laihCT  had  been  in  creating,  a  king- 
dom, the  epithet  was  greatly  misplaced.  More  prob- 
ably, however,  the  title  arose  from  the  close  intercourse 
between  Solomon  and  the  N.  Aralnan  kings  and  kinglets. 
The  Misriies  and  the  Jerahmeelites  were  celebrated  for 
their  wise  proverbs  and  apologues.  To  heighten  Solo- 
mon's glory,  it  was  staled  by  the  later  legend  that,  just 
as  he  was  greater  than  his  neighbours  in  war,  so  he 
encelled  them  in  their  own  special  province  of  wisdom 
(seel  K,  6g/.  [430/]).  How  far  Babylonian  influences 
affected  him  we  are  unable  lo  say  positively.  But  the 
phenomena  of  the  early  Genesis  stories  as  explained  by 
the  present  writer  lead  him  lo  think  that  N.  Arabia 
transmitted  quite  as  much  as  Babylonia,  though  in 
doing  so  it  could  not  avoid  augmenting  a  mass  of  ideas 
and  beliefs  ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin.  See  Skav- 
SHA,  .ilso  Creation,  Pakadisi;,  and  cp  East  FChil- 
DHEN  OK],  Ethan,  Heman.  Mahul. 

Legend  also  lays  great  stress  on  Solomon's  just 
judgment— a  capacity  for  which  was  indeed  one  aspect 


of  Heb 


dMpotlm. 


and  the 


satisfactory  evidenct 

highly  oriental  story  m  i  ri.  aio-aii 
has  a  striking  parallel  in  a  Buddhist  Jfilaka.  We  can, 
lion-ever.  most  probably  assert  that  Solomon  was  highly 
Jespolic  in  his  methods  ;  on  this,  historians  who  differ 
iriilely  on  olher  points  are  agreed.*  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  Solomon  treated  both  the  Israelites  and  the 
surviving  Canaaniles' as  only  good  enough  to  labour, 
like  Ihe  Egyptian  fellahs  till  recently,  at  the  royal  build- 
ings (5 13/  [17/],  cp  laiS).  He  is  also  said  to  have 
divided  the  country  ( '  all  Ishmael '  ?}  into  twelve  depart- 
ments (to  a  targe  extent,  it  would  seem,  independent  of 
tribal  divisions),  each  of  which  was  under  a  deputy  or 

1  /(7/^,July.8Sfl,pp.S59/   CpWincl.ler,C/a«j;  KAT^i 

^  M^spero's  expansion  of  this  pauage  (NfT)  in  StrvggU  of 
Ihl  XalioKi,  jjB,  is  unduly  imaBlnalive. 

I  Menaridernf  Epbesusffis  we  have  seen)  reproents  Solomon 
and  Hiram  as  the  rival  Hges. 

*  Cp  Kitlel,  fi,il.2im;  M'Cutdy,  ffW/Stjid  s=4). 


Bendy   « 


Uignzcchy^lOOglC 


:Ung  U 


and  p. 


of  proviiling  forced : 

alone  he  is  uld  to  t 

emplo>-ed  (6.4[ie]) 

Ihe   haled    Adonirain    (i  K.  46  5n;    cp    12i8). 

wonder  that  disconlent  berame  rife,  especially 

powerful  iribe  of  Kphraim.     How  a  loader  of  the  rebels 
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Jerahmeel.   Geshur.  Beth-horon  (in  the  S. ),   Raalaih, 

(li6[56]  103«l  referred  to  above,  utiich,  when  crilicjllr 
emended,  appear  to  assert  the  reduciion  to  bondage  or 
serfdom  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Jeralimeelile  popula- 
ind  (4I  there  is  a.  singular  st 


respect  I  i:g  ll 
10  Solon 


■e  (see  Jo 


■)- 


At  the  same  tinie  there 
coniposile  n,iiTative  which  niaj-  make  us  htsilaie  to 
accept  the  darkest  ptctnre  of  Solomon's  despotism.  In 
QiD-ii,  which  we  may  hesitate  to  regard  as  merely  a    , 

expressly   said   that    the   confe  was    limited    lo    non- 

Israehtes.     An<1  the  singular  statements  resjiecting  the  , 

numlicr  of  Solomon's  'stalls  of  horses' (4i6[fi6])  and  of  ' 

his  chariots  and  horsemen  (10=6),  when  critically  in-  ■ 

specled,  appear  rather  to  be  statements  respecting  the  ' 

number  of  his  Cnshile.  Jenihnieelite.  and  Zaiephathile  1 

~  '      ■    .K.12iH>  I 

the  hateful 


should  run  nearly  thus- 
11  the  tribute  (vii')  o(  Ihe  Zarepliathites  ani 
leeliies  (cp  .Spice-merchants)  and  all  th 


.  to  prove  nothing  but 


and  his  foe  was 


I  of  N.  and  S.  11 


•o  anecdotal 

historical,  and  surely  the  forced  service,  so  far  as  it   1 
existed,  pressed  heavily  on  the  S.  as  well  as  on  the  N. 
Certainly  Itrgbojunw.Tsm  Kphraihiie.    Bui  there  may  lw«    | 

cLin  <»c  Nkhat)  mav  plui^itily  be  eipl^ed  u  Arabian.     And    I 
HI  Ciir  Ih«itUEmcni  (U  29)  thai  Jersboun  wuplBcnl  'ovci  ihr    I 
Ulmur  of  the  house  of  Joseph,'  ii  is  possible  thnt  Wtre  and 
Am.Os  p^  (•jD-)hai  Inn  miiwiinen  for  'atr'^mVav  (' 


We  have  assumed  that  Solo 
was  not  that  of  supremacy,  but 
1.  Wai  he  loid 


lould    be   frankly  stated,    bow 


points  in  an  opposite  direction.  (1)  There  is  (he 
pass-ige  already  referred  10  (aCh.Sj),  where  Hiram 
is  represenled  as  the  ceder  of  (he  twenty  cities,  (3)  In 
close  proximity  lo  this.  i(  is  said  (aCh-Sj)  that 
Solomon  went  lo  Hamath-zofaab  and  prevailed  againsi 
it.  Now  Hamalh-iobah  here,  as  in  a  S,  83,  we  take  10 
be  partly  a  corrupted,  partly  a  manipulated  reading ; 
Ihe  (rue  (ext  gave  Maacaih-xarephath— .i.f. ,  the  Zare- 
phathite  Maacath.  And  the  strong  cities  which  Solomon 
buill  (i  K.9.s[end].  17-19)  were  probably  called  Hator, 


luslifted  by  the  preunt 


that  uiii  counlry  VHercrsed  a  peniisteni 
■be  luarlitrs.  has  resiill>  ohich,  if  cur 
intponancc  for  the  early  Ki;al  pcTioU  0 
It  heconin  probable  that  Kilicl'i  reoiark 

uble  of  pRfcLU '  — •^- — —-"---'  - 


had  battles  in  Ihe  Negcb 
no  minor  chieftain  but  Ihe  king  of  Missur  himself,  and 
Solomon  was  worsted  it)  the  conflict.  The  reference  lo 
HAOAu'and  lo  Kkzon*  in  1  K.IIm'S  and  to  Jero- 
boam's jotwney  lo  Misrim  in  v,  ^,*  confirm  the  view 
that  Solomon's  position  in  the  Negeb  vras  seriously  and 
fre(|uently  threatened.  It  is  noteworthy  (hat  Keion  is 
s.lid  to  have  'reigned  in  Damascus'  (mther  Cusham), 
just  as  Hadad  'reigned  over  Aram'  (i.e.,  Jerahmeel). 
Evidently  there  was  a  strong  jealousy  between  Israel 
and  the  neighbouring  peoples  erf' Jerahmeel  and  Missur. 
(CpStade,  CT/ljo,.  who.  however,  adheres  to  MT. ) 

The   references  lo    Solomon's    horses,    as   we   have 
seen,  need  to  be  carefully  inspected  ;   ihey  have  lieen 

There    is    evidence    enough    thu   trcw 
S.  BafamUM  (horses),  iuidtrFlS(Ciiihil«>.  an  (,b»rioi)j 
to  »wr«^      »id  SK=m'ye'ahm«l)h:.ve  an  unfmunai. 
fusion  hni  alfecied  ihe  ktoiy  uf  f^lomon. 

Still,  we  need  not  doulM  (hat  Solomon  had,  not 
indeed  '  chariot-cities' '  (see  Mahcaboth),  but  at  least 
horsos and  chariots.  Onihe  ixui£iatsieus.iK.10i&/.. 
see  HOMSE,  g  i  (5),  Miiihaim,  %  an,  TkAOE,  g  49. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  criticism  does  not 
make  it  a  plausible  view  (hat  (he  Misrim  from  which 
Solomon  derived  hordes  and  chariots  was  the  N. 
Arabian  rather  than  Ihe  N.  Syrian  referred  to  in  these 
This  at  least  can  with  much  probability  be 
il  theic  were  nomadic  (ribes  In  N. 
ig  animal  was  specially  (he  camel  (see 
Camel,  g  9),  there  was  also  a  settled  population  skilled 
in  the  useful  arts  and  riding  on  horses  (see  CH/.  Bit.  j. 
Our  information  on  these  poin(s  is  scan(y,  liu(  a  n'ca- 
(ive  alliluile  towards  (he  inference  here  staled  is  possible 
only  at  the  cost  of  rejecting  eritic.il  facts  which  all  hang 
logeiher,  and  throw  a  light  on  many  dark  places  in  the 
history  of  Israel. 

The  total  resull  of  our  siudy  of  Solomon  is  that  bis 

llAMn.  'rr5J™,"TRiw'  I  lo.'  ' 


proljJciio  \y!{.yn  us  ai 


il  of  view)  that  the 


dS 


f«r«l   lo(tji   Ijil)  in  adi 

■I  text  bos)  but  o^vr'all  Ishnuiel '  <a  parallel  e 

iAil/.Vix/.\  ihe  arcount  of  Sntomon's  '  provis 
liai  Krown  out  "f  n  list  of  the  peoples  or  tritKN 

,  Jera^nKelitei,  lihrnaelile*.  and  ^ucphalhiie 


sjneetion  of  bim  i  p'SsTn.  an  in  Nrl 

iiecKte— rather  than  an  Edoniiie;  tecCri 
iVinckier  {.KAT^^I  240)  iiHlcprnJeniJy  h 
tian  of  Aram-Zuba,  rwt  of  Kctom.  Aral 
'eally  Aram-Zarephaib.  acconling  lo  dw  | 


e  cm.  Bid.  Stt  aljo 
ader  will  find  the  old 
1  is  ineviuil.le.  The 
t-chtKal,  portly  of  & 

priming  3511  (cp  a..> 
,  thai  very  prolmbly 
ilten  SI  the  end  as  a 
J'.-a^rtOSnv;  and  of 


is  the  i-iew  uf  Klltel  and  Iknrini 
[^rUlit  is".'  The  le.tt^of  thcwjw 


.    Thesli 


found  die  (pherei  of  oc 


sM.iacaih-Zarephalh.  n 
»  See  /QK,  July  .'k« 
VATi'-  341,  the  prt«:n 


n  his  lord  the  king  of  ZaKphalh 

>■  i;i-5^     As  asainu  Winckler 
ilcr  Ihinki  that '  Shishak '  in  v.  4a 


■hich  appear*  10  tb 
!d  in  the  Srgtb,  « 


jgle 


SOLOMON 

political  importance  h.is  been  very  much  exaggeraled, 
.  ti-iui..>  -trendy  ill  i  K.  4i4[5*]  we  find  Ihe 
linp<aluie«.  ^  ^^-^  ^^  ^„  j,  .^  ^^^  ^j^^^,,  ,„ 
nccount  for  this.  The  gwgraphical  stnlmnenl  in  4  94 
[34]  arises  simply  from  a  misinterprelaliun  of  iniifiidr) 
in  If.  II  [7>iJ.  which  really  menni  the  '  nAhal  Misrim,' 
bul  was  supposed  to  mean  the  Eupiirates.^  Later 
agei  went  farther  in  ihe  same  course,  and  in  Pss.  45 
and  72  (the  latter  ot  which,  however,  lins  received  a 
later  insertion)  his  life  fumbhes  (he  rramework  for 
pictures  of  the  Messianic  king.  Against  this  idealisa- 
tion the  redactor  of  Eccleseastes  (^.i'.)  in   his  own 

We  now  turn  to  Solomon's  religious  position.  Was 
he  a  polytheist?  Did  be  e\-er.  as  \V.  E.  Barnes 
,.  w-t,  (Hastings,  Z>Sasii*)e)ipresse5lt.  'patronise 
J^JlJSf.  foreign  worship  7 ■  An  affirmntive  ans«er  is 
P*»'y*'^'-  sug^led  by  r  K.  11  -8,  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever,  from  &'s  teil.  as  vrell  as  from  the  phenomena  of 
Mr.  thai  the  original  has  been  much  expanded  by 
later  hands  from  a  religious  motive.'  There  was  no 
bad  faiib  in  this  ;  the  later  writers  simply  recast  history 
in  the  light  of  certain  fundamental  pnndples — those  of 
Ueuieronomy  (cp  Kings  [Duok],  %  6).  And  their 
procedure  appears   more  startling  than    it  really  was. 


o  the  fact  that  the  ethuii 


of  the  gods  have  been  accidentally  corrupted.  The 
original  statement  proliably  was  that  which  underlies 
11;.  'Then  did  Solomon  build  a  sanctuary  for  the  god 
of  Cusham  and  jerahnied' — I'.t..  fcH"  his  Misnte  wife  : 
this  [H-obably  stood  in  connection  with  Ihe  account  of 
Solomon's  marriage  (cp  18. 


•endaci 


•ricdacl 


iKrted  in  Ihe  m 


:-ii 


(,  both  Israelite 


bine..  ItliinAelitM '  became  'cgncubins  1 
That  Sulotnon  had  a  number  of 
and  nnn- Israelite-,  is  probable 

make  altars  for  all  of  Ihem,  itor  did  he  himself  conilune 
Ihe  worship  of  his  wives'  gods  with  thai  of  Yahw^.  He 
can  have  had  no  thought  of  denying  the  sole  divinity  of 
Yahw*  in  the  land  which  was  Y.ihwt's  ■inheritance.' 
It  is  a  distortion  of  the  true  text  when  C-  represents 
Solomon  as  'burning  incense  and  s-acrificlnj; '  {iSvfAla 
jcol  lfi>t]  to  foreign  gods.*  That  this  ambitious  king 
had  such  a  chastened  piety  as  we  lind  in  i  K.  8  14-61 
(cp  Driver.  Intr.'"  aoojf )  is  on  all  grounds  inconceiv- 
able ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  according  to 
his  lighu  he  was  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Yahwi,  so  far 
as  this  was  consistMit  with  his  despotic  incUnations. 

[la  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wiidom,  again,  the  compwiliun 
of  *n  Egypiian  H»lleni«t,  urho  from  Inumal  (vidanca  b  judanl 

,    .  10  have  lived  lomewbat  earlier  than  Philo 

II.  Later       (m    Wrsnou   ot  SiiLiunw},    Solomon   i> 

idealliation.    inirodutcd   utlerin^^  wordn  of  Bdmonition, 

imbued  vith  the  '^pint  of  Gr«k  phjlo4nphen<. 

10  heuhen  soiticignt.    The  UKwIled  Psalter  oT  Sokmon.  nn 

iiTilv  ui  a  Gieek  nriiDii.  ha*  noibiiw  to  do  wllb  Sokmnii  or  the 

Id  a  InnKiiher  who  ihu^  druingusJiEd  tbcM  newer  inecei  fri.ni 
Ihe  okkr  'ISalnuof  ttavid.'*    In  NT  limes  SolarnDn  wa<  the 
current  type  alike  of  maanilicenie  and  of  wisdom  (Ml. 
IJt.  II  3r).    But  Jewish  kEcn.!  wa.  noi  omi  ■ "    '  ' 

of  I  K- 1  ii).  lordJiip  over  all  beasit  and  birdi.  and  Ihe  power  of 
uiidenianding  their  speech.    These  lahlei  paneil  te  ihe  Aijiba 
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before  the  lime  of  Mdhammed  i^^^ighrt,  ]  az),  Eound  a  place 
throughout  the  Moslem^  1 11.1.     The  simy  of^Solomon.  il 


I  large.    Solumoo  was  supposed 

muns  (o  the  po&ite«ioa  of  a  Kal 


aoLOMOirs  porch  (h  cto*  [toy]  co^o- 

Mwn[t]o<:).  Jn,  10>s  .Uts  5.>.      Sec  TiOMM.t.  §  30/ 

aoLOHOirg  sEBVAinrs.  childben  of  ('J3 

nb?C  'lllr),  a  guild  of  persons  attached  to  the  second 
lempie,  'mentioned  in  Kira2i558  Neh.75760  list 
(YIOI     ioyXtoN    caXlOMWN    1.1'AL];      t:ira25;    y. 

&BAhC€\  [U];   2s8  y-  AceiHceAMA  [B].  y-  *BiH- 

ceXMA  [A]),  with  the  NetHeNeM  [^.v.  ).  and  sometimes 
{e.g.,  Neh.  31631  IO39)  app.ircntly  included  under  thai 
term.  Bertheau-Ryssei  leaves  it  uncurtain  whether  this 
Ruild  of  '  servants  ot  Solomon  '  grew  out  of  a  small  part 
if  the  Canaanitish    bondscrvnnts  of   Solomon   1 1  K. 


^/Iw 


.-,  8  6. 


lust  u  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  so-called  ••itHjHlitr  a 
re.-illy  ihe  l':lllaMle^.  »  ihe  |V<^  .iMl  J'MlwM  nun.  il  woo 
seem,  be  eilhrr  the  itui  ■titdJalama  or  Ehe  ifmi  -MiZ-'idii 
■UWd.edOm  i>  prolrably  a  comiplion  of  'a»it*-'AI»in— i.i 
AniiiiaofKdom.Bnd  ■OiM.icl>mlk  uf  'ara^alamU  —i.i. ,  Aral 
of  Ehe  Salmaan*  (see  Ralxah,  t).     The  Jeiahmeelins  si 

aft eTth"  exile.  One  of  the  femiliei  of  Ihe  Obed-ed'om'  .. 
•Arah-edom  guild  fif  we  may  call  it  »)  bean  ihe  name 'bint 
Ha>«phirtEh'(orSoph  '      


Nophereth)-i.c,  bini  $arephiilhlm,  or  Zare- 


SOLOHOirS  SOHa    see  canticles. 
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I       In   the   Semitic  languages   the  individual   is  often 


,e:s 


icing   indicated   by  a  colleci 


r  of  tl 


[.  4-6). 


have  been  designatcil  as^rir  fl,yilm{.\taTa..bar/ldli!n\. 

"    ««*■       century  B.C.  the  in?  /Uh!m  in  Gen.6.  4 

rationalising  exegesis  Hint  made  the  fathers  of  Ihe 
giants  'sons  of  mighty  men'  or  'pious  fnlk'  (see  §  al. 
But  Ihe  term  can  scarcely  have  conveyed  originally  ihe 
idea  of  ■  angels.'  At  the  time  when  the  myth  was  first 
4690 
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(old  in  Judah,  it  is  nol  likely  (hat  the  doctrine  of 
angels  had  yet  developed.  As  '  the  daughiers  of  men ' 
were  simply  'women,'  so  'the  sons  of  the  gods'  were 
■gods,'  Such  a  usage  of  the  phrase  must  have  been 
deeplf  rooted,  since  even  in  the  Hasmonxan  age  '  sons 
of'ElTOn'  was  an  expression  employed  as  a  synonym 
of 'gods.'  In  Ps.8-26*«-V/)WB  is  used  in  ihe  second 
hemistich  as  an  equivalent  of  /lohim  in  the  first.  In 
Dan.  Sis  the  celestial  being  seen  in  the  liery  furnace  is 
called  iar  flahin  (cp  Pesh. ).  This  is  indeed  explained 
by  mar.liek,  •  his  angel.'  in  3iB,  and  so  the  phrase  was 
undoubtedly  understood  by  the  author.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Jews  of  the  Macoabsean  period  called 
an  angel    iar  lldhln ;   as    good   monotheists   they  no 

deavotred  to  make  the  speeches  of  pagan  kings  and 
queens  more  plausible  by  putting  upon  their  lips  such 
phrases  as,  in  his  judgment,  they  would  naturally  use. 
He  lets  them  speak  of  the  'wisdom  of  gods  '  (Sii)  and 
the  'spirit  of  holy  gods'  (4;/  [3/]  6ii).  .4s  these 
expressions  were  borrowed  from  pagan  phraseology, 
Iar  lldhln  was  probably  drawn  from  this  same  source. 
If  the  polytheistic  neighbours  of  Israel  employed  the 
phrase,  (hey  are  likely  to  have  meant  by  it  not  'an 
angel,'  but  a  'god.'  Even  in  Job  1 6  38  7.  the  'sons  of 
Ihe  gods '  are  apparently  conceived  of  as  divine  beings, 
subordinate  to  the  Most  High,  but  still  associated  with 
the  elements,  stars,  or  nations,  over  which  they  once 
reigned  as  independent  rulers ;  and  the  same  may  be 
trae  of  Ps.  29  (*«//(«  |. 

Whilst  originally  these  divine  bdngs  were  nol  '  angels, ' 
it  is  natural  tha(  In  course  of  time  they  should  become 
•  n^«..»iA..  identified    with    the  special    class    of 

^f^T^r  •"«=^e""'  '-"''■'**'^'     '"«="' 

01  Ul       angal.      g,  ^^     j^^^     „^j;    ^f    g     ^^   j^^    ^,^    ^j, 

read  d  arfytXin.  tou  $eov,  and  this  reading  seems  to 
have  been  found  by  many  patristic  writers  (cp  also 
mala'ii  in  the  margin  of  .Syr, -Hex,,  and  the  Persian 
Vs. ),  though  the  majority  of  MSS  and  daughter-versions 
have  the  more  literal  ol  viol  Toii  Btao.  Such  a  reference 
to  angels  is  assumed  in  many  passages, 

»i  etc..  Sb%-onic°E"  T  «^  Juhi'i«nrTeK.  la'l^K. :  Reuben 
S,  Philo.  l»i,  «d.  Mangey,  Jos.  AkI.  i.  8i,  |  7..  lud*  6, 
a  P«.  Sj,  Justin,  -^^'' 1 S,  Cl,m.  Il„m.  8.3,  ^lehi-Alex. 
Commodianut,  iHttmel.  J  3. 

In  Ps.  28i  h-lb.  Targ.  has  k-3«'« -ns  ;  in  Joble, 
6  reads  <i  S.yyt'Km  tou  fooC,  and  in  33?  iflfXai 
liou.  and  Targ,  in  both  places  maldkayyd,  and  in 
Dan.  3i;  [ga]  ©  renders  dyr^Xw  ftoO.  The  trans- 
lation 'sons  of  the  angels'  (Job  38j  Pesh.  i'nai 
mala'U.  En.71i)  or  'chilUren  of  the  gods'  (En.694S 
IO65)  apparently  presupposes  the  use  of  llihim  (or 
Aram,  tldkin)  as  a  designation  of  angels,  the  'sons' 
being  the  individuals  of  this  class.  Whether  Aquila's 
rendering,  <A  viol  rUt  Btli¥.  reflects  such  an  identification 
of  llohim-diol  with  angels,  or  a  more  correct  appre- 
hension of  Ihe  original  meaning,  or  simply  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Most  High  can  have  no  sons  (cp  Mtdr. 
Tlkillia.  27).  cannot  easily  be  determined.  The  fad 
thai  Gen.  614  are  the  only  passages  where  the  Targs, 
(Onk,  and  Jon. )  render  b'm  mhla  with  i'ni  rair/bafyd 
indicates  that  the  common  significance  is  here  forced  (o 
yield,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  to  a  less  natural  meaning. 
The  same  is  true  of  Sym.  oi  del  nil'  ivraartiiimav, 
Sam.  Targ.  n'loSp  '13,  and  Saadia  ianu'l  alnlfi.  ■  sons 
of  the  mighty,'  'the  rulers'  or  -nobles.'  It  is  also 
significant  (hat  the  term  k/ilUfm.  which  designates  the 
gods  as  objects  of  wijrship,  was  transferred  to  the 
angels  (cp  JobSi  Iti;  Zech,  14;  Daii.4i4  Ps.  8963 
Tob,  8'!);  in  EccIue.459.  the  original  seems  to  have 
read  o'aSliS  i.itsst  (C  translating  otiSk  with  fi-yioi),  and 
a  similar  transfer  is  likely  to  ha\-e  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  the  term  'watcher.'  If  8  is  correct,  in  D(. 
32S  (apparently  a  late  gloss),  the  '^h  'u  seem  to  have 
been  limited  in  some  circles  to  the  celestial  representa- 
tives, or  patron  angels,  of  the  different  nations, 
469. 
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At  the  basis  of  the  myth  in  Gen.  61  ff.  lies  the  idea 
of  the  physical  descent  of  some  men  from  divine  beings 
«  rw*..^..,.  [=P  Nephium,  %  1}  The  famous  giants 
3,  Mhpriag  \/^^^  ^.^^  ,egA^  as  sons  of  gods  and  of 


itiful  u 


This 


I    especially  resorted  to  in  Ihe  case  of  great   heroes  of 

'    antiquity  and  ofkings{see§5).    But  clans  and  tribes  also 

!   traced  their  descent  from  divinity  through  their  eponym 

heroes.     When  the  Moabites  are  said  to  be  the  sons  and 

daughters  of  Chemosh  (NU.2I19I,   (he  Hebrew  singer 

I    used  a  phrase  that  is  likely  to  have  been  employed  by 

'    the  Moabites  themselves  to  claim  descent  from  Chemosh, 

to  indicate  that  they  were  his  offspring  in  the  world. 

Gen.  IBjo-jB   cannot   be  urged  against  this  view.     It 

probably  referred  originally  10  the  descent  of  a   pre- 

Edomitish   clan    from   its    divinity   Lotan    (see   Lor). 

Edom.  Eiau,  Ammon.  Gad.  Asher,  and  other ,(««/iV(Via, 

I    arc,  beyond  a  question,  names  of  gods  [cp  TkiBEs.  g  3]. 

I    Abram    (the   'exalted   father'  of   Hebron).   Isaac  (the 

I    'smiling'  El  of  Beersheba).  Jacob  (the  'pursuing'  El 

of  Shechem),  Israel  (the  'fighting'  EI  of  Mahanaim).' 

I    Ishmael  (the  '  listening '  El  of  Beer-lahai-roi|,  Jerahmeel 

I    (Ihe    'pitying'  El  of  Rahama)  and  many  more,  can 

scarcely  have  been  other  than  divine  figures  origitwilly. 

The  sons  of  these  were,  no  doubt,  once  regarded  as 

physical  descendants  of  gods,  though  the  term  was  later 

understood  to  designate  them  merely  as  the  offspring  of 

eponym  heroes,  or  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  bearing 

these  names.      However  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  a  later 

time,  the  conception  that  the  Israelites  descended  from 

Yahwi  himself  is  likely  to  have  existed  in  eariier  da^ 

When,    in  extant    literature,    Israel    is   called    'son   of 

Yah»*, '   and   (he  members  of  Ihe   people   '  sons  and 

daughters  of  Yahw4.'  diis  is  indeed  probably,  in  every 

theless,  there  are  indications  that  the  sonship  once  uas 
taken  more  literally.  Already,  Ihe  connection  between 
Yahwe's  fatherhood  and  his  creation  of  Israel  is  signifi- 
cant. In  the  Assyrian,  tanti  means  ■  build,'  '  fashion.' 
■beget';  the  same  term  denotes  creation  and  pro- 
creation :  D(,  S2S  ('the  rock  that  begat  thee  ,  .  ,  the 
El  that  brought  Ihee  forth ' )  shows  how  ciosely  (he  ideas 
were  related  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  tendency  to 
make  the  eponym  heroes  sons  of  gods  and  women,  seen 
in  Greece  (cp  Rohde,  Psychifi'  J^-if.  169/)  and  else- 
where, was  evidently  at  one  time  operative  in  Israel  as 
well.  The  original  paternity  of  Isaac  is  but  thinly 
disguised  in  Gen.  18to^  21 1^  (cp  that  of  Samson  in 
Judg.  IS  where  mafak  is  probably  a  later  addition).  It 
is  quite  evident  that  at  s:inctuarics  provided  with 
masjitoih  and  aihfrfm,  UdcSim  and  kidiBth,  the  simple 
folk-religion  cannot  hai-e  left  Yahw6  without  a  consort 
and  children.  In  Ezek.  23  Yahwt  marries  two  sisters 
and  begets  children  by  Ihem.  This  is  an  allegoiy. 
But  when  even  a  late  prophet  does  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  this  conception  as  a  figure  of  speech,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  an  earlier  time  found  it 
only  natural  that  Vahwi,  as  well  as  other  gods,  should 
have  children  by  graciously  visiting  women  of  his 
choice,  Gen.ei^  shows  that  gods  might  do  this 
wlihout  offending  the  morals  of  Ihe  age.  The  notion 
of  a  physical  divine  paternity  is  not  incompatible  with 
an  otherwise  highly  developed  moral  sense  (see  %  17). 

The   very  Fact  that  in    Hebrew  literature   Israel    is 
primarily  the  son  of  Yahw*  and  the  individual  Israelite 
mly  by  virtue  of  his  connection  wiih 
the  people,   indicates    that  the  phrase 

since  collective  sonship  is  mediated  through  the  eponym 
hero.  Nevertheless,  Ihe  idea  of  physical  descent  hits 
been  so  strongly  suppressed  that  the  lerm  is  practically 
everywhere  used  figuratively,  to  express   the  love  and 
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re  of  Yahwi  and  the  reverence  and  obedience 


readi  '  oul  of  Kgypi  I  h 
fouiul  a  plural  <VJ3S. 
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That  tlw  phr: 

Dt.lir  B5(*iiaa  DliUI   lf«ra  |<.U^iciir>j    iiu   «jii.  Mj     idiKwi;     ,   ^.|« 

P&llBt});  hiu  14i  siwni  'Ve  ue  ibe  uns  of  Vahwi,  your 
God,'aml»ita«ki'lt  henot  Ihy&lber,  Ihy  moker?'  In  Jir. 
S,V9ih*ii>,«id  nbeafsther;li9,;lta»>hiill  I  place  ilwe 

vi),  canMqueiUly  conuiiu  the  idea  of  adoMJon.  Ilie  jnodiiw, 
'UhM  be  a  falher  lo  IvkI,  and  Ephraim  thall  be  tny  lint- 
bom'  is  given  in  jer.Slj.  Similarly  Ei.4ii.  'My  son,  my 
firsi.bom.  is  lateV  In  Is.  «3 16.  the  fini-born  of  Vahwi  i>  em- 
pha»scd,  inconlrui  with  the  neglect  of  the  people  by  Abraham 
and  I«a«l:  the  cull  of  ihe»e  heroei  brinm  no  relief.  Cpnlw 
■ourfailier.'lt.S4B[7).  Mai.  la  auunus  that  Vahvi  i>  con- 
stantly represented  by  the  people  us  a  father.  Mai.  2  to-tA  has 
sLiHered  much  comiplion  by  intentional  alteration  and  by 
accident  [>ee  Crit.  sU.].  Bui  v.  lo  clearly  shows  that  Yahoi 
il  the  falher  of  the  Isiuliiet  and  their  anceuor.  In  B.  II 
neither  B  nor  Peih.  seems  to  have  found  in  the  leit  '  and 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god '  (tm  Sh),  hut  some 
phraiewhich  could  beinteipreted -and  walks  alter  (di' serves') 
foreign  gods.'  This  may  be  a  free  rmdeiing  of  Vm  JV3  Sr  N31 
131.  ;aiid  enters  the  houseofa  strange  god,' but  MT  shows  thai 

foreign  10  Hebrew  thought  <cp  Nu.  SI  M  Wisd.  87  It  at  Id  to). 
In  Pi-TSit.  '  the  generation  orthycbildren' refers  to  lh<  Jews. 
The  fatherhood  of  Ood  is  Hnely  expreued  In  ibemyer,  Eccluj. 
IS  I,  beginnii^  Kspii,  iran^  'Lord,  falher.'  In  eccliH,4it  Ihe 
Hebrew  leadi  13 -H-ia' Sitl>  'and  God  shall  call  the*  son.' 
Hera  sonship  bJi  an  «hical  qualiiy.  That  is  also  ihe  case  in 
Wbd.  i  !>, '  if  Ihe  liBhteoua  nun  is  God's  901 
him';  whilst  in  6  s  the  son-^oft^od  probably  j 
of  llw  celestial  world,  including  angels  and  ) 
I7):  Ibi>7  liai  ISio  let,  the  sons  and  daui 
tlH  Jvoelilfla,  and  in  IS  t3  the  people  is  said 
by  th(  Egyptians  u  'God's  son.'  In  Judith 
dod^ 'dear  children.'  In  EMh.dit,  they  art 
only  and  tiw  God,'  and  in  3  Mace.  A  aB  they  a 
'most  mighty  wid  heavenly  living  God.'  I 
speaks  of  '  his  children  anri  his  elecr/  but  the  passage  is  prob' 
ably  a  Chriuiaii  interpolation,  Cp  also  Sib.  Or.  B  toi.  '  sons  of 
lb«  great  Goil';  Ps.  Sol.  Tjo,  'sons  of  their  God  ;  IS 4,  'as  a 
flrst.Wn  only.begolten  son';  A-s.  -Mos.  lOj?,  'so.n  of  God'; 
JuUileesl  rt,  'sons  of  God';  and  4  Erraij^  'thy  people,  fint- 
born  anJ  only.besollen.' 

It  tnay  be  inrerred  froni  such  instances  (hat  Ihe  desig- 
nation of  liod  as  father  in  a  figurative  sense  goes  back 
at  least  lo  tlie  eighth  century  and  was  common  in  Israel 
in  the  last  century  B.C.;  that  the  Israelites  felt  them- 
selves lo  be  sons  and  daughters  of  Vahu*e  because  of 
thuir  connection  with  the  holy  Yahvirfi- worshipping 
people;  and  thai  here  and  there  Ihe  thought  of  a 
spiritual  sonship  based  on  characler  was  reached. 

Fountlers  of  states  and  kings  in  general  were  regarded 
in  antiquity  as  sons  of  gods. 

Numerous  examples  were  gathered  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  by  D.  F.  llgen  in  .jn.  He,  however,  wronely  sup- 
posed  that  the  basis  of  what  he  deemed  »mply 
5:  TlM  Uag.  a  fisure  of  SDeech  was  Ihe  relation  of  the  king 
a^  pupil  to  the  divinity  tis  teacher.  In  reality, 
the  divine  patemiiy  was  looked  upon  as  an  important  bet.  In 
the  case  of  a  long.reignitig  dynasty,  or  one  connecied  by 
■tarria^e  with  the  precedina  one,  it  was  sufficient  to  as->ume  a 

agod^  in  the  case  of  a  usurper  not  connecl«d  by  marriage  with 
tlw  pnviotisly  r«gning  laraily,  reMiri  must  be  had  to  an  im- 
mediate divine  Cuhethood.  Thus,  the  kings  of  Etaat  were 
considered  as  the  sens  of  Re'  by  virtue  of  descent  from  fiini ;  but 
Alexander  could  be  declared  a  son  of  Amman  Re'  nnly  by  ■ 
denial  of  Philip'spalemity,  and  a  revelation  of  his  Inrth  tinthoul 
a  human  Guhet  (Tragus  in  Justin.  J/itt.  11  ti).  Less  promin- 
ence was  evidently  fliven  to  this  conception  in  Assyria ;  but  id 
caiiitence  ispnivKlBv  j  R.  997  where  AInr-bani-pal  %ays  .-Inir 
ilK  Auitn,  'Aslmr  Uh  god,  my  begetter.'  The  Ptolemies  as 
HU'xessors  of  the  E^Ttian  kings  accepted  such  titles  as  'son  of 

SekucidiB,™suc^,^  rf  AlMander.  J«  riJi'ivS^  title 
%n¥  iriM-  The  latter  title  was  fiequentlv  u«cd  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  well  as  dnnu,  0edf,  and  f'/'fAa  in  ine  East  (see 
Dalman,  117,  and  Deiismann,  Bihciihtdlm,  1  VAff.\ 

Even  in  Israel  Ihe  king  was  regarded  as  standing  on 
a  higher  level  than  ordinary  men  and  given  ihe  name 
■  son  irf  Vahwi. '      His  quasi-divine  characler  is  already 
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indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  was  anointed,  Origiitally 
the  pouring  out  of  oil  on  his  head  was  a  sacrifice,  an 
act  of  worship.  Yahwis  anointed  was  recc^ised  as 
partaking  of  Yahwi's  sanelily.  as  possessed  of  a  divine 
spirit  and  a  higher  intelligence  (i  S,  IO9),  It  is  nioiv 
likely  to  be  a  reHection  of  a  generally  prevailing  opinion 
than  mere  flattery,  when  the  woman  in  aS.HijJo 
declares  that  David  is  like  the  gods  in  hearing  what 
is  good  and  evil,  and  has  the  wisdom  of  the  gods  to 
know  all  that  is  in  the  enith  {mal'iii  is  probably  a  late 
interpolation).  How  the  people  before  the  eiile  looked 
upon  their  kings,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  literary 
remains  reflecting  the  often  strongly  anii-royalisi  spirit 
of  the  prophets.  Is,  9<S  shows  that  a  poel  in  the  exile 
did  not  hesitate  lo  predict  for  a  child  born  to  the  royal 
family  (possibly  a  son  of  Jehoiachin)  that  he  would  be 
called  a  '  mighty  god  '  iei  giiior).  a  S.  7i4,  probably 
written  after  Ihe  exile,  as  H.  P.  Smith  has  perceived, 
and  possibly  in  the  days  of  Zenibbabel,  presents  the 
son  of  David  as  the  son  of  Yah»^.  and  sigtiiflcanlly 
predicts  for  him  that  in  spile  of  this  he  will  be  punished 
as  human  beings  are.  though  not  destroyed.  When 
kings  again  sal  on  the  throne  of  David  in  Ibe 
Hasmoniean  age,  they  naturally  applied  to  themselves 
this  promise.  Yahw^'s  anmnted  king  was  his  son, 
bom  as  such  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  whom  Ihe 
nations  and  their  rulers  should  obey  (Ps.  2),  Ac- 
customed as  men  in  Israel  had  been  to  hear  theji 
Ptolemaic  or  Seleucid  rulers  referred  10  both  as  '  god ' 
and  as  'son  of  god,' Ihe  two  terms  easily  merged  into  each 
other  when  applied,  as  they  were,  to  the  Hasmonasan 
kings.  In  Ps.  SSi  and  826  Pharisaic  hymn-writers 
scornfully  designate  these  native  rulers  as  'gods' 
(lUhim)  and  '  sons  of  God '  (dM  'elySn).  There  would 
be  no  sling  in  this  sarcasm,  if  they  were  not  actually 
designated  as  such.  That  this  was  Ihe  case  is  shown 
by  Ps.  457/  [6/.],  where  a  poet  laureate  of  oneoftliese 
princes  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  wedding  apo.slrophlses 
Ihe  monarch  as  divine.  In  Ps.  89a6/ .  a  S.  7 14  is  applieil 
10  .Alexander  Jann.-eus  (so  Duhm).  Zech.  128  probably 
also  applies  to  the  reigning  family. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ex.  216  S29(e]  do  not  prove  that 
rulers  were  called  '  gods. '  They  efer  to  househol 
gods  (Eerdmans),  and  Targ,  and  Pesh  «h  h  e  de 
'judges'  are  certainly  wrong.  So  fa  as  k  ou  he 
king  was  never  regarded  in  Israel  as  \  e  tlly  he  so 
of  Yahwfi.  The  underlying  though  seen  o  ha  e 
been  that  the  king  became  a  'son  by  he  nfits  on  of 
his  divine  father's  life  and  intelligence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  thai  the  king  n  Is  ael  wis  called 
a  son  of  God.  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  there  is  so 
e\'idence  of  its  use  as  a  title 
Messiah.     Tliere  is  m 
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:ha?les.  Dal™n>  ^'ii.nul'S/ia^ij  s^wT""  »"  lloulX- 
iL  The  Aramaic  original  U  lost,  and  the  extant  versions  (Sjt., 
Jt.,  Eth..  Ar..  Arm.)  have  all  passed  through  Christian  hands, 
nd  maniiesily  suffered  changes  in  these  very  passaj^es  (see 
Irummond,  tSiff-i.  The  Tare,  to  »S.Ti4  rt-'—  "■■-  - 
ither'  and  '  like_a  son.' and  Ihe  Targ.  10  Ps.  47  ■ 
is  generally  referred  to 
__i  forward  to  the  comin, _ 

_.  »,  l49>-    Only  rare^Ss  in  *.  Suika.  151a 

and  Midrnsh  TMO.  £  7)  i>  a  Messianic  interpretation  of  I^  3 
found.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  reason  for  ihii  lies  in 
the  reaction,  Erst  aeainsl  Hnsmonsan  pretensions,  and  siibse. 
qnenlly  ngaiiM  Cbrisiian  exegeds.  But  between  the  in^i^ience 
upon  Dayidic  devenl  as  a  Rbuke  10  the  illeEiiimale  line  in  the 
Psalter  of  Salomon,  and  the  cmphads  upon  the  human  character 
of  Ihe  MesMah  Ui«p^nc  tf  Jr«p4<w>  >>>' 1''yphoas  adisavuwal 

circles  In  Jewryl  besiiLTihe  f^wlrs  of  Jesus,  with  eagerness 

itself  10  the  purpose.  Il  therefore  remains  poRriWe  that  the 
identilication  of  ilie  Mesuah  as  ihe  Hm  of  God  represents  not 
merely  the  blending  of  two  independent  conviclionii,  but  the 
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mlioDlbcntuntof  God,  as  Mk.  14(11  h^  niv  ivAsyiinii 
Ics.  Bui  Ml,  who,  accordine  10  Dalnuin,  atone  rvndrri 
_ieina]  idkmuttc  mutUtHlkJl  dA-shfrnavyd  for  ^kinedi 
God/  wiih  ^inAtui  iw  <AfMv,  titu  in  iaej  >»<  ni  ««» 
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could  be  hniughc  from  the  lubterranean  realms  of  SheoT,  >hen 

unnDnality  ptevailcd,  Ihe  godly  man  xva.«  «uppo<ed  to  lake  up 

inheriuuKC  i^ona  IlK^uinlt  (Wild,  b 5).  'h "ii  tbe°  iiie'i"i  ^ 
Barioa  (.Vn>  Werid,  1S99.  pp.  114^)  10  have  called  uteniion 
to  thu  thougbi. 

Among  Ihe  Jews  accessible  to  Gicek  philosophy,  it 
was  especially  Philo  who  prepared  Ihe  way  for  ihe 
Christian  doctrine  of  Ihe  son  of  God  by  his  Logos- 
e  ■Pk.  T^n,.    speculation.        When    be    called    this 

bom  son  of  God'  (Dt  Vit.  Mas.  14  ;  De  Canf.  Ling. 
\\ ;  Di  Agric.  la),  he  did  not  imply  ihai  it  was  an 
fDdividuali  an  hypostasis,  a  person.  Yet  it  wns  io- 
(!*ilab1e  Ihat  ' 
mediator  1 
penonalily 


belwt 


of  God ' 
and    the  * 


indly  conceived  than  any  otlier 
with  Ihe  name,  and  herein  lies  much  of  its 
hislonc  importance  (see  §§  33.  35  ;  and  for  a  description 
of  Phllo's  Logos  the  careful  studies  of  Jean  R«ville, 
Soulier,  Siegfried,  Anathon  Aall,  and  Grill). 

The  term  '  son  of  God  '  (uUj  Bern.  xAia  rou  Btov.  b  i>(^ 

roB  S<.5}  or  ■  my  (sc.   Gods)  son  '  (-1*,  ^^,)  occurs  in 

.    __^         the  Synoptic  gospels  a?  times,  and   the 

'     '  be  convenient  (o  record  the  occurrences 

In  detail  and  10  classify  them. 

T.  'Sonoftjod'or 'my(God'i)»n':-^Tlimei. 
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L  In  three  Gospels  \ — 3  times. 
Ml.  8i7^Mk.  Iii^Lk.  S»;bapii>ni. 
Ml  ]Tj=Mk,  07?Lk,  {^35:  iransAiruratioa. 
Mt  3d«3-Mk.  Itbi^Lk.  i^To:  trial. 

Mt.It7s,>Mk.lSig(centiDnn)  '=    once. 

Mk.S7-Lk.S«(deinDn)  .    once. 

ML*3=Lk.  4)(ieroptaiKinH  ,   -„ 
Ml.46xLk.t9           „          r 


Ml,  ha  (name  of  peacemakers),  t4  ^-t  (after 
wjllk  on  Ihe  sea),  IS  a  (Peter'i  confeoion). 
I7,o(allhectoss},27j3  (aliened  quoialiori)=S  I 

3.  ' The  wn'tiuUe) alone:  9 limes. 

a.   Enumctaiion. 

Mt.1l3T(lhr>ce)2436££i9  -    5tiRi 

Lk.' 10 « (thrice j        '.        ;        ;         =     3™ 
h.  Analysii. 
The  three  in  Ml.  11  >7  correspond  to  the  three 

Lk.lOaaOl>Tnn  of  Jesus) 
Mk.  IS 311  is  equivalent  to  Ml  i\-fi  (nol  eren 

Ul  38 19  (baptismal  formula)  has  no  parallel 


SON  OP  GOD 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  consider  Ihe  texts  in 
which  the  tide  actually  occurs.  Tassngcs  throwing  light 
in  Vi^Hoini..  "P°"  Jesus'  conception  of  the  divine 
^  ^?i  fa\herhood  in  gene^l  and  man's  son- 
OforiUtJUm.  ship  must  also  be  examined.  Fables 
in  which  the  term  '  son '  might  be  regarded  as  referring 
to  Jesus,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Wheneier 
a  reputed  saying  of  Jesus  is  drattn  into  Ihe  discussion. 

dialect  spoken  by  Jesus ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
ullerances  concerning  him  b)'  persons  10  whom  this 
Galilean  speech  was  Ihe  vernacular.  The  differences 
between  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists  must  be  ob- 
served. It  is  not  pcmiisHble  to  leave  out  of  sight  the 
peculiarities  of  the  evangelists,  or  the  influence  upon 
their  minds  of  laler  thought  and  a  growing  tradition. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  Ihe  fitndanicnt,-tl  dislinc- 
liOD  between  the  Greek  words  asctilied  to  Jesus  whji  h 
we  possess,  and  the  Aramaic  sentences  he  spoke  which 
we  can  only  surmise  ;  betvieen  the  stories  told  for 
religious  edification,  and  the  history  often  symbolised 
rather  than  descrilied  in  them.  Moreover,  the  condition 
of  the  lext  must  be  sedulously  watched. 

In  a  number  of  passages  whose  sulistantial  genuine- 
ness admits  of  little  doubt  Jesus  is  reported  as  liaving 
used  the  term  '  sons  of  God.'  or  an 
JJ^^J^^  etiuivalenl.  of  men  in  such  a  manner  as 

""     """"*         "  nply   a   certain    moral    likeness    10 


Ingennin*  Qod. 
■ayliigiof      whiii. 

Jmub.        ceivahly  h 


,(>o  Ibe  Ihoughl  may  con- 
-,  ,—:  the  pcace'tnaVerj  hill  be 
of  God  because  ihey  will  Se  deemed 

probably  the  idea  is  tint  when  Ihe  kingdom  ^  heaven  r^ll  be 
etiablished  on  eanb,  as  il  soon  will  be,  ihey  will  be  recognised 
hy  virtiK  of  iheii  spiritual  kinship  10  God  as  his  true  tons. 
'Hiis  is  manilesily  the  case  in  Mt.S,;,  where  lonship  is  based 
on  an  impartial  and  forgiving  spirit  like  God'i.  Whether  Jems 
said  'sons  of  your  father  who  it  ui  heaven 'ot  'sons  of  ihe  Most 
High,' at  in  the  paiallel  passage  in  Lk,S3c.  itdoubiliiL  Most 
pnjbably  he  said 'sons  oflhe&IheiwbD  is  in  heaven.'  This  is 
suggested  \>y  a  comparison  of  Ml,  6 1 1  <^A  wv^  iifiiiv  4  ir  mr 

SiS^yr.  mms  10  rvi  'IheXhe'r  IhtS^in  haya,').  Mtl 
at>parenlly  had  a  preference  for  the  pnmomtnal  additions-    Hul 

Jesus  did  not  limit  the  divine  paternity  and  did  nol  exclude  from 

iSdic^fed  also*in  tht^arables  oril.ni.il  son  (Lk!°li"  "fflTiSiS 
the  two  sons  (Ml,  21  it^,  which  leach  Ihat  man  even  when  he 

faiherwIlfectio^ln''M t.  !3  S^Jesus  is  speaking  to  liie  crowd's 
as  well  OS  ID  his  disciple,  warning  them  not  10  call  men  Kabbi, 
Abba,  and  Moreh,  'fbr  one  is  j'Duimaster,'  ' one  is  your  Ihlhet, 

(see  K0hler,/()A  13 5^7^).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mt.  lUioig 
and  Lk.t^3>  the  disciples  are  addressed^  and  those  to  whom 
the  kingdoni  will  be  given  are  clearly  distinguished  b^  their 

thlTjisdnct'ion  in  Ml. IT asV°^'''king'»'^°'™th°demand 

king  does  not  impose  taxes  L-n  his  sons.  Those  who  think  of 
God  as  laiing  diem  for  the  support  of  the  temple-cult  are  in 
reahty  siranaers  to  him  ;  the  relations  of  sons  to  the  heavenly 
father  are  characterised  by  freedom-  In  view  of  such  a  pro- 
foundly ethical  cunception  of  sonthip  and  Jesus'  attitude  in 
genera],  itisdilRcull  In  believe  in  the  historical  accuincv  of  his 
refusal  to  work  a  miracle  for  a  Phcenieian  woman  on  the  ground 
alleged  (Ml.  16ii-«  Mk.  7  17-30). 

The  synoptic  tradition  records  no  utterance  of  Jesus 
in  which  he  distinctly  refers  to  himself  js  a  ■  son  of  Goil.' 
In  Mt.  27,3  it  is  indeed  said  that 
mocking  high  priests,  scribes,  and 
elders  quoted  him  as  having  said  :  '  I 
am  a  son  of  God,'  The  only  ground 
for  such  an  assertion  would  be  Jesus'  atiswer  to  the  high 
priest's  question  (Nft,  3667],  But  see  g  ao  and  Son  of 
Man.  g  37  (end).  The  taunt  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  phrases  from  Wisdom  2i6-iB  (see  Brandt,  aog). 
Of  more  importance  would  be  the  distinction  between 
'my  father'  and  'your  fother.'  if  this  could  be  traced 
Jesus  himself. 


13,  Janu'  wlf- 
ofOod. 


The  Gk.  lext  of  Ml.  givet  Ibe  impri 
alher  '  when  speaking  of  his  own  God 
your  father '  when  refertin^  10  the  G 


>l  he  said 


by  Google 


SON  OP  QOD 


people^  and  thai  he  lau^ht  hit  dm 

with  the  synoptic  poralLcli  in  whic 

The  prayer  Jesus  taiiaht  hia  ili» 
'  Father  '(lirtp) ;.  «nd  Kitiial  crii 


■11  CHHH  Oh  orwinal  is  likely  to  have  been  Hmply  Aiia  {(| 
Where  the  Gll.  Sll.  had  >rar>p  MOV  or  e  wartff  m<>v,  ftro^.  A 
has  timply  AAi«  in  the  extanf  pauaff«,  Ml.  lOj^^  I 
ISloiai;  H33:  and  the  same  is  true  of  U,  I49  lOii 
If  thk  venion  is  nude  from  the  Grerk  wilhoul  1^  aid  ot 
Araioaic  transiMlon,  onlj  a  strongky  enlrendied  iiaaee 
feccouni  tor  ihe  suppression  of  the  possessive.  If,  as  se 
nrlirr  Aramnic  gospel  was  « 


lation,  (he  tefllimonv  is  doubly  signilicanL     It  is  confirmed  by 

Jestis  almost  cerlainly  said  only  ^fia  in  his 


SON  OF  QOD 

I  thai  the  difference  between  fyru  and  yir<iiiitt  would  not 
I  appear  iu  ihe  Heb.  yadd ,  and  Dalnian  (133}  rightly 
iasisis  thai  in  the  unvocaiiaed  Aramaic  lexi  the  parti- 
ciple >arfo'  and  perfect  j^i/fl'  could  not !»  distinguished. 
This  difficulty  nould  indeed  Ik  obvialod  if  a  derimiive 
of  1^^  is  supposed  lo  have  ticcn  itsed  in  ihe  original 
{Evang.  Hiir.  has  130  in  Ml);  but  even  so  (aphel 
perf. )  Ihis  verb  would  scarcely  have  necessitated  an  aorist 
ralher  than  a  preseut  lense.  Kliippcr  {ZiVTh..  1896, 
pp.  sol  f. )  and  Dalman  strongly  urge  ihe  improbability 
of  the  revelation  of  the  son  through  Ihe  son.  Ycl  otily 
the  son's  knowledge  of  ihe  father  follows  naturally  ihe 
---  -  of  all  knowledge  r-  ■'  "" 


well  a 

majiyd.  ' 


e  fall 


rayer  he  taught,  and  Abba 

1  God.  This  conclusion  is  not  merely  of 
negative  value.  Positively,  il  indicates  an  eiceedingly 
ke.:n  sense  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  creating  a  true 
filial  altitude  and  a  genlle  feeling  of  broiherlincss  toward 
men.  Inio  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  spirit  we  can- 
not penetrate.  Even  if  otir  sources  were  more  fruitful 
and  less  heavily  i>verlaid  by  tradition  than  they  are, 
[here  would  slill  remain  the  unfiilhomed  depih  of  an 
experience  colouring  every  characteristic  thought  and 
deed,  Ihe  indefinable  qiL-iliiy  of  a  rich  inner  life.  Ihe 
mystery  of  a  great  and  fruitful  genius.  But  we  ore  able 
to  draw  csriain  inferences  from  the  fact  Ihat  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  conceptions  of  sonship  ascribed  to 


n  find  e 


lich  he 


God.'  because  bar  lldhiTm^X  have  suggested  an  angel, 
a  translated  being  like  Elijah,  or  a  king,  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  thai  the  real  reason  was  his  fear  lesl  he  be 
misunderstood  as  cl.iiming  tor  himself  alone  Ihat  relation 
10  the  Father  into  which  his  own  eipeiience  made  bim 
so  desirous  that  all  men  should  enter. 

How  well   founded  such  apprehensions  would  have 
been  maybe  seen  from  Mtlla;^  (Lk.  10a./)  S^jfi 

,,   „ .      (Mlciajsl   28io  and  also  from  Mt. 

VatwZ^    21„-*6   (Mk.l2.-t,   U<.20,-„t   22a 
S^  (Lk.  U16).       In   the    first   of   these 

passages  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
logion  may  be  observed.  The  te-tl  presented  by  our 
MSS  with  minor  variations  between  Ml.  and  Lk.  already 
occurs  sporadically  in  Ihe  second  century  (present  tense 
Juslin.  c  Tryph.  too,  'knowledge  of  the  Son  first': 
Iren.  iv.  ei,  Clirn.  Receg.  i^^).  Older  than  this,  how- 
ever, as  modern  critics  generally  recognise,  is  Ihe  text 
found  In  Juslin,  ^/d/,Uj;  CUm.  ifomAl*  IS+.jao; 
,  Marcosians  in  Iren.i.203;  Marcion  in  Tert,  c.  Marc. 
2j7:   lren.ii.81iv.B5;  Clem.AIex.  5<n>Hi.7i8iiP9etc., 

fyrw  rAr  mripa  tl  11.^  i  Mi  ml  {oiSi}  rbr  i/iir  (nt 
yiviIioKti)  tl  fiij  6  raTijp  xal  dtj  (tp)  Ak  b  vfdr  iroKaXv^jf 
OoirXi^oi  iirai:a\t)^ai).      The  principal  differences  are 

■  no  one  knew  the  Father  eieept  Ihe  Son '  precedes  '  nor 
le  Ihe  Son  except  the  father, ' 


seque 


s  Ihesc 


lefail 


Schmiedel  {Ptvl.  Mimalskifle,  1900,  p,  \ g.) 
regards  this  as  an  original  utieraace  of  Jesus  and  under- 
stands Ihe  aorist  to  inlimate  thai  Ihere  was  a  time  when 
Jesus  discovered  Ihat  God  was  a  father,  a  thought  that 
imiil  then  had  not  been  present  to  his  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  this  critic,  the  men  who  once  believed  in  Ihe 
fatherhood  of  God  were  all  dead,  and  among  Jesus' 
conlemporaries  no  man  recognised  God  as  a  father. 
Having  become  a  '  son"  by  Ihe  discovery,  he  naturally 
looked  upon  himself  as  'the  Son'  as  long  as  he  re- 
maioed  alone  wilh  his  conviction  Ihat  God  was  a  father. 
Bui  already  Ewald  (JBW.  1855,  p.  160)  pointed  out 
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t  Ihat 


le  knoM 


cept 


.  drifting 

inio  diflerenl  places.  If  it  is  removetl,  the  connection 
is  greatly  improved  :    '  All  things  (that  are  hidden  from 

(Hvang.  Hicr.  icerttt  to  me  by  the  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  Ihe  Father  except  the  son  and  he  to  whom  Ihe 

however,  lo  see  how  even  such  an  utterance  could  have 
come  from  Ihe  lips  of  Jesus.  The  alleged  return  of 
seventy  disciples  from  a  journey  during  which  Ihey  had 
been  engaged  in  exorciang  dentons  docs  not  furnish  a 
nattu^l  occasion  for  such  a  comment  as  this  (see  Bruno 
Riuer.  KHHh  dtr  Ev.-geuh.  [1891]  2a6S^).  Tli.nt 
Jesus  should  have  Ihouglil  of  himself  as  po^^seucd  of 
all  knowledge  and  regarded  all  olher  men  as  ignorant 
of  God  is  scarcely  conceivable.  I-ong  usage  bail 
rendeied  the  term  'father'  as  a  designation  of  God 
quite  familiar  lo  the  coniemporaries  of  Jesus,  and  piety 
had  invested  Ihe  name  with  deep  spiritual  significance 
(sc-e  %  4).  But  the  abbreviated  title  'the  son'  would 
probably  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  the  Jews  of 
Jesus'  lime  as  it  wits  well  undersiimd  by  the  Christians 
of  Ihe  second  century.  PHeidercr  (IJrchriiltnlkum, 
445^  509/)  recognises  the  influence  of  Pauline  ideas, 
and  Brandt  (pp.  561,  576!  considers  Ml.  llis-3o  to  be 
a  hymn  regularly  constructed  of  material  largely  bor- 
rowed from  Eeclus.  51.  Neither  of  these  views  is  per- 
haps capableof  St  rid  demonstration-  But  the  underlying 
conviction  that  Ihis  cannoi  be  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus 
is  as  irresistible  as  the  evidence  of  its  gradual  growth  is 
conclusive. 

In  Ml.  2436  (Mk.  133a)  the  clause  'nether  the  Sod' 
{ailit  i  ti!6i)  is  lacking  in  many  MSS.  and  (among  other 
1«  Ban'a  Bn^i'"' '"^•n«!*s)in  the  SyT.-Sin.  Most 
,,■  tJ™,  modern  scholars  reject  it.  Scholten 
kn^lX^  C^"  '"^"  ^'""•^-  "'1  "'"""^"'d  that 
xaowitagi.  jj  ^^j  ^^  lacking  in  ihe  original  Mk. 
Dalman  (159)  thinks  Ihat  the  original  text  was  '  not  even 
Ihe  angels,'  and  that  'no!  even  ihe  son  but  the  father 
only '  is  a  laier  addition. 
Schmiedel  ( 


in  Mk.  u 


k'XmlTo  omit" 

uvnt  why  (he  uipposed  t 


rigintu  copyist  should  have  been 
ban  the  later  inleipolnlor  of  Ml. 

;  ™b^3'lnM'i'oiro'f  IhJ  ^011  «Ti^ 


°lhe'Wr.'a"iS'for 


lyp«  of  Jesi 
The  tl 


't  been  added  10  Ihr 


«  flilGlmt 


Iffic^ 


.dy 

.s  Ml. 


passage  in  which 

Thai  the  Irinilarian  Iwplisnial  formula  does  ni 

IB.  B>pU>nua  ^^  *^^^  Jesus  himself  is  evident  and 

*r3^         recognised  by  all   mdependent  crilics. 

fonnula.       ^^,^\„j  ^^e  Episiles  ^ow  that  other 

formulas  were  used  but  noi  this  one,  Ihat  the  apostles 

did  not  feel  warranled  to  preach  to  the  heathen  wiihoui 

a  special  revelation,  and  thai  the  early  church  never 

referred   10  this  commandmenl.       The  fact  Ihat  it  is 

ascribed  to  Jesus  after  bis  death  is  also  significani ; 
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Conybeare  {ZA'TIV,  1901,  pp.   375/!  ;   /fidi.  Jaunt.    1 
1,  190a,  pp.  loz  ^)  has  shown  (hat  there  was.  as  tale   | 
3J  ill  Ihii  time  of  Eusebius.  an  earlier  lexl  which  read 
llopiiiSimi  pjiOtfriiaaTi  »dfTo  rd  Iffrg  ^  Tif  ir6naTi    ' 
liOtt  "Go  ye  and  make  discipLes  of  all   nations  m  my 
name,'  and  hns  rendered  it  fH'obable  that  the  expanded   I 
form  originated  about  140  a.d.  in  the  Old  Latin  lexis    I 
of  Africa,  thai  it  thence  crept  inlo  the  Greek  lexl  al    I 
Rome,  and  finally  established  itself  in  the  East  during 
the   Nicene  epoch   in    time  to  figure  in  all    surviving 

How  Jesuj  understood  his  peculiar  relation  as  a  son 
may,  according  to  Dalman  (130),  be  seen  very  clearlj 
,..„.„,„„,  from  M1.213J46  (Mk.  12  .  ..  Lk 
"■  ^JW?7  *'  2O5-9).      He  regarded  himself  as  the 

Trg.  suggests,  '  the  only  begotten  son,'  entitled  10  the 

Oil  the  other  hand,  JUlicher  (Cltkliniir/dtn  Jnu 
iSgq,  pp.  3RsX)  ^rter  a  most  searching  elimination 
of  these  lexts  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of 
the  wHcked  husbandmen  is  nol  a  parable  describing 
something  thai  might  have  happened  in  real  life  but 
an  allegor)',  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  utterance  of 
Jesus,  but  the  work  of  early  Chrislian  theology.  The 
justice  of  this  verdict  is  appreciated  u/hen  the  marked 
contrast  to  all  genuine  parables,  the  lack  of  verisimili' 
tude.  the  assumptions  contrary  to  fact,  and  ihe  charges 
based  upon  future  conduct  are  duly  noticed.  In  regard 
to  Mt.  223,  viheie  the  king  makes  a  marriage  feast  for 
his  son,  E)alman  rightly  calls  atiention  lo  the  al»ence 
of  the  son  during  the  meal,  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
pardlel  (IJi,  M 16)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  son. 

According  to  Lk.  I  31  3s,  the  angel  Gabriel  announced 
to  Mary  that  the  child  she  was  to  bear  would  be  called 
IT  V.WU.1  ' '^*  Son  of  Ihe  ^[ost  High,'  or  -the 
II.  wocla-  j^^  ^  (jj^j,  i^ause  jhe  Holy  Ghost 
come  upon  her.  Divine  sonship 
1  made  dependent  upon  physical 
lion.  Jesus  will  be  called  Son 
□f  God  because  lie  is  to  have  no  human  lather.  This 
mythical  conception  which  was  widely  prevalent  in 
antiquity  (see.§S  a.  5)  seems  lo  belong  to  a  lale  stratum 
(cp  Conybeare,  ZNTW.  1902,  pp.  19a j^)  and  is  of 
Geniile-Chrislian  origin  (cp  Hillmann,  JPT,  1891,  pp. 
331^),  Older  than  it.  is  the  idea  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  bom  as  such  al  the  baptism.  Between  the  reports 
of  the  heavenly  proclamation  on  this  occasi'in  in  the 
synoptics  there  are  important  difftiences.  Whilst  Ml. 
Z%t  reads  'This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
■    Mk.  1,1   and    l.k.3  ~ 


htavsnly    . 


11  pira 

■er,   ihat  Dab  c  f'l  and   a   large  number   of 

reading  in  Lk.3ii— vii,,  ufit  ^lou  tl  ai'  iyii  a-fmcpon 
yryirr^ni  at.  "Thou  art  my  son,  to-day  1  have 
begotten  thee.'  The  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
I  of  Ihe  Holy 


Ghost 


This 


1  supplanted  by  that  of  ihe  Virgin  birth.  The 
announcement  of  the  heavenly  voice  at  the  transligura- 
lion  (Mt.l75  Mk.97  l.k.9;s)  was  then  Iransferred  lo 
the  baptism,      (Cp  Holtzmann,  Din  Synspliitr.'^'  85.) 

The  early  church  was  convinced  that  not  only 
heaven  but  also  hell  knew  the  secret  of  Jesus'  divine 
Demons  repeatedly  pro- 
■'  claimed  him  the  Soa  of  God.  Mk,  3m 
5?  (Lk.S5g;  cp  also  Mk.U?);  and 
Satan  himsdf  used  his  knowledge  of 
Ihis  fact  10  lead  him  into  temptalion  (Mt.  436;  cp  I.k. 
43s).  I'o  accept  ihe  opinion  of  the  evangelists  as  to 
Ihe  supernatural  knowledge  and  activiiy  lA  demons  is 
no  longer  possible. 

Ii  i>  B><^nined  by  many  crilics  that  Ihe  demonun  actually 
ipuke  tuch  vnrdi  as  are  a-icrilwd  lo  Ihem,  and  that  they  ihcni' 

iniETpRiallon  of  menial  and  nervous  disoidirs.    Beinj  thrown 


.S.  Proolamft-  ' 

tionby 
dantons. 
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Into  grtat  eiciieminl  by  the  miiaordinary  iiiipre»ion  of  Jesus' 

&ling  Ihat  Jaui  was  dK  Mnsiab.  Bui  on  Ihji  Ihcory  it 
cannot  bv  explained  why  men  excited  to  tnadnesabvtbvnolirical 
'iiuiiien  should  have  aroided  the  one  unmislakablc  McHianic 
titk  Sonof  David.' and  employed  a  lerm  that  caiinol  b«  proved 
[oha\e  been  then  used,  nor  why,  of  all  men,  only  the  demoniaca 

mnmchtd 
himieirai 


iooofle 
.irongly 


pp.  75«)lo  have  called  attenljon 
v.,,^  ~^t^...  ^,  ^^  ,^ — ..  I  he  story  of  the  leinpiaiion 

™n  m^.r™' '™' "™''"'"'  ™'"'  "-p  ="■■■ 

As  no  objective  reality  can  be  ascribed  10  these  voices 
om  Ihe  world  of  evil  spirits,  it  is  idle  to  inquire  whether 
their  reported  utterances  '  Son  of  God  '  corresponds 
1  an  Aramaic  iar  Hdhd.  bar  'elydt.  i'r/h  d'HiiS,  and 
hat  meanings  each  of  these  forms  may  have  conveyed. 
The  some  conception  that  Jesus'  divine  sonship  can- 
wn  by  men  except  by  a  special 
rom  another  world  is  found  in 
Of  such  a  revelation  there  is 

::n;5area  Philippi  given  by  Mk.  (8.7-33)  and  Lk. 
9  iG-ii).  But  neither  of  these  evangelists  puis  the  title 
'  Son  of  God  '  upon  the  lips  of  Peter.  Mk.  has  simply 
S  x/Jurrit,  I.k.  ox/Mffrit  toO  9v>«;  the  latter  probably 
jocs  back  to  tmllhd  dl-yakmt.  ep  i  S.247  Trg,,  and 
Ps,  S0I.IS7  TwiaTin  tvptoo.  and  originally  ITji.  and 


19.  Fetrine  " 


i  d-ildh. 


shorter  one  in   Mk.      There  is  no'reason   to  dt 
either  the  question  or  the  answer  in  the  form  presei 
by  Mk.    and    IJt.       Before   carrying  out   his    plai 
proclaiming  Ihe  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Jerusalem.  Ji 
would   naturally  dei,ire   to  know    Ihe   atlilude   of 
people.      If  Peter's  description  gave  him  some  assiirani 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  in  thai  directioi 
the  views  as  to  his  personality  cherished  by  his  discipli 
seem  to  have  made  him  all  the  more  apprehensive,  an 

concerning  him. 


the 


of  the  Rom 


lalion.  It  may  already  reveal  the  prtti 
blAhup  (Wemle.  .S^q.  Fragt,  19a).  and  has  twen  luon  corredlj 
inicrpieied  by  Catholk  eiegeies  than  by  ProiesIuiH  (Bbikt, 
Krilik,  i  s).  But,  apart  from  the  nmcaram,  th(  texl  of  Mt 
hasbeen]11lerpDlaie«l(cp  Hollzupann.  J>ff.[^>357}bytheadditior 
of  Ihe  two  terms 'son  <^ Man '(»e  Son  OF  Man,  I  30) and 'ion 
of  the  living  God'  (cp  HoKa2i.  «  viol  «•<»  juknt).  Var 
Mnnen  {Th.  T,  1894.  p.  184)  is  pnhahly  light  in  thinking  thai 
'  .Son  of  Ciod '  IE  nol  here  a  deiiignaiion  of  the  theocratic  fcing, 
but  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphysical  unse.  Bui  to  the  inierpc^ioi 
o  XP^'TT^  was  no  longer  a  mere  equivalent  of '  the  Messiah ' :  i1 


30,  High 

Prlert'B 
adjnration. 


o  Ml.  2863  the  high  priest  said  ■  I  adjure 
ing  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be 
Ihe  Christ,  Ihe  Son  of  God' ;  inMk.l46i 
he  simplv  asks  'Art  ihou  the  Christ  Ihe 
Son  of  the  Blessed  7  '  and  in  1  Jc  22^7  Ihe 


e  people 


■  If ihou 


:  to  the  Son 

of  Man,  'Art  ihou  Ihen  the  Son  of  God?'  v.  70.  Il 
is  evident  that  according  to  Chrislian  tradition  Jesus 
vras  asked  by  the  priests  whether  he  regarded  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  particular  form  of  the 
question  shaped  itself  freely.  In  Ml.  and  Lk.  Jesus 
does  not  commit  himself;  Ml.  2664  reports  only  Ihe 
brief  Zi  efirot.*  Thou  sayesi  so,'  Lk.  227°  his  reason  for 
nol  answering  as  well  as  his  rejoinder,  "  You  say  that  I 
am,'  On  the  meaning  of  £1)  cfrai  see  Tbat'er.  JUL 
1340-49;  Merx,  Die  nier  kan.  Ev.  £384.  These  gospels 
represent  a  tradition  according  lo  which  Jesus  main- 
lained  his  incognito  before  the  priests  as  well  as  before 
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31.  Centnrion'i 
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Pilaie.  The  appcirenily  earlier  form  of  the  nanalive 
preserved  in  Lk.  makes  no  menlion  of  false  wilnesses. 
blasphemy,  a  formal  setilence  to  death,  and  personal 
indignities,  hul  teilsof  two  £ilse  charges  brought  against 
Jesus  by  the  priests  before  Pilaie — viz.,  his  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Cssar  and  his  declaring  thai  he  himself 
is  the  Christ,  an  anointed  king.  Mk,  has  all  the  addi' 
tions  of  Mt.  and,  besides,  takes  the  important  step  of 
changing  Zf  etwai  into  £71^  ft/u  '  I  am.'  What  took 
place  in  the  pontifical  residence  to  which  Jesus  had  been 
carried  was  probably  as  little  known  to  his  disciples  as 
to  us.  (See  Brandt,  53  #:  We.  Siissen.  6  [1899] 
ao7;  ep  SiMoN  PETliB,  %  ij.)  At  the  lime  when 
these  accounts  were  elaborated,  ■  Son  of  Man,' 
'  Christ.'  and  "Son  of  God'  had  become  synonymous, 
and  'Son  of  God'  was  understood  as  'Uod,'  so 
that  the  blasphemy  of  making  oneself  equal  with  God 
could  be  conceived  of  as  a  charge  brought  against 
Jesus.  The  'Son  of  God'  in  Mt.274a  is  lackitig  in  the 
parallel  passage  Mk.  1619/,  and  the  utterance  is  based 
on  Mt.266i  (Mk.HjS),  having  no  more  historic  value 
than  these  improbable  testimonies. 

In  utter  amazement  at  the  miracles  th-it  accompanied 
le  death  of  Jesus,  the  centurion  cried 
Of  a  truth  this  is  the  Son  of  God  '  (or 
the  son  of  a  god),  Mt.  27j4  <Mk. 
1E)9).  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
darkness,  the  earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  veil  in  the 
temple,  and  the  rising  of  the  dead  from  their  tombs 
actually  occurred  [cp  E.arthquake,  |  3],  the  occasion 
for  such  an  exclamation  did  not  eitist.  Of  these  miracles 
Mk.  mentions  only  the  rending  of  the  veil.  Since  the 
centurion  could  not  have  seen  this,  even  if  it  happened, 
his  astonishment  is  left  without  a  cause.  If  Mk.  had 
thought  that  the  centurion  became  convinced  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  by  the  fact  that  he  died  somewhat 
earlier  than  expected,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  he  would 
scarcely  have  introduced  the  statement  as  to  the  veil. 
By  his  tendency  to  shorten  the  accounts  that  he  copied, 
he  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  rendered  his  own  incongruous. 
Both  Ml  and  Mk.  no  doubt  thought  of  '  Son  of  God ' 
inaChristian  sense.  While  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  evangelists  found  the  loud  cry  significant,  it 
is  possible  that  a  centurion  accustomed  to  such  sights 
saw  in  the  relatively  speedy  release  from  suffering  an 
evidence  that  this  political  criminal  was  indeed  a 
righteous  man  (I.k.  234?),  though  Lk.  thought  of  the 

A  critical  study  of  the  synoptic  material  leads  inevit- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  never  called  himself 
_.   -,_,_,      ,   '  the  Son  of   God.'   and    never  was 

uK    ^'^'=*^''  ^y  "^^  ''"-^  '"'""  ■"=  "^'^ 

a™nnti«.       P-O^laimed^  _as_  such   by   voices   from 


d  hell  is 
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d  belief  at  present.  But  this  negative  result 
raises  a  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  '  Son 
of  Gud.'  Sanday  regards  it  as  certain  that  it  was  applied 
lo  Jesus  in  i  Thess.  I  id,  '  23  )-ear3  after  the  ascension,' 
and  thinks  it  'easier  and  more  critical'  to  see  in  the 
expression  a  continuation  of  Jesus'  own  leaching  than 
lo  look  for  its  explanation  in  odier  directions.  But 
apart  from  the  impossibility  of  proving  that  the  episde 
quoted  was  written  '33  years  after  the  ascension.'  by 
pointing  to  the  Pauline  literature  S.inday  has  himself 
drawn  the  attention  away  from  the  line  of  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  Jesus.  It  is  indeed 
in  Hdlenistic  circles  that  the  title  as  we  find  it  applied 
to  Jesus  is  likely  to  have  originated.      There  is  a  possi- 

of  ■  Messianic  '  prophecies  during  Ihe  first  century  A.  i). 
caused  the  term  6ar  lldhd  to  lie  ti.wd  as  a  tllle  of  the 
Messiah.  Wernle  {Aafdnge  uai.  Hel.  395)  goes  loo  far 
when  he  asserts  that  no  road  leads  from  the  OT  and 
Rabbinistn  to  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  as 
Sanday  rightly  maintains.  In  H; 
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'gods'  and  'sons  of  God'  are  still  synonyms  and,  in 
language  tinged  with  apocalyptic  imagery,  the  rei{;ning 
kings  are  described  both  as  'gods  'and  as  '  sous  of  Gal.' 
In  spite  of  iiniciical  monotbeisiu,  Ihe  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gods  a^  celestial  princes  or  as  demons  continued. 
Such  a  phrase  as  'sons  of  God'  because  sons  of  the  resur- 
rection does  not  reliect  a  speciticnlly  Christian  conscious- 
ness, but  is  likely  to  go  hack  to  ■  kabbinism,'  showing  its 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  son  of  God  in 
a  metaphysical  sense  through  a  resurrection.  Tendencies 
in  the  direction  indicateil  can  be  pointed  out,  and  are 
natural  enough,  since  the  mental  habits  of  the  Araiiiaic- 
speaking  Jew  cannot  have  beenso  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jew.  Nerertheless  h  shoii'd 
be  admitted  that  we  possess  nodiiECl  evidence  of  the  use 
ot  iar  ildhd  as  a  Messianic  title.  On  Ihe  other  hand, 
the  term  uJoi  8io5  was  frequently  met  with  in  the  Grreco- 
Roman  world  as  a  title  of  kings  and  a  designation  of 
heroes  bom  of  divine  fathers  or  translated  10  be  with 
Ihe  gods.  The  ideas  associated  with  Btbt  and  I'lot  Btou 
flowed  into  each  other  and  had  a  metaphysical  rather 
than  an  ethical  significance.  The  meaning  generally 
given  to  the  term  in  the  empire  would  unconsciously 
colour  the  thought  of  Hellenistic  Jews  when  they  found 
it  employed  in  the  Greek  version  of  their  Scriptm^s  in 
what  they  took  to  be  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  The 
lilies  uldt  Btott,  Kii^Koi,  and  Sut^  would  certainly  apply 
as  well  to  the  coming  king  of  Israel  as  to  the  Roman 
Emperor.  -So  fat  Jewish  thought  might  certainly  have 
gone,  though  il  cannot  be  strictly  proved  that  it  went. 
It  is  not  necess.iry  to  go  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Jewish  thought,  influenced  by  Greek  speculation,  for  the 
ide-.is  of  an  elevation  into 'the  sphere  of  divine  life, 
through  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  victory  over 
demons  knowing  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  even 
the  birth  of  a  hero  without  a  human  father,  as  Philo 
shows.  In  Ihe  present  stale  of  NT  criticism  it  is  not 
possible  10  dale  with  accuracy  Ihe  appearance  of  one  or 
another  of  these  ideas  in  Christian  literature ;  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  safely  be  assumed  that  Ihey  had  all 
found  expression  by  the  beginning  of  Ihe  second  century. 
Injn.  'Son  of  God'  (d  ulsr  toO  tffaCi)  occurs  ten  times. 

„^^,  convenient  to  give  the  details. 


I.  '  Tbe  Son ' :  14  limo. 
»ij  35  TiS»j,  «*,■,,,  «94o8«  36  H.J  17 T.       _ 

ujin'  rov  a»4|hu]rau  ;  in  1  34  the  tfxt  is  uncertjun,  Syr.  sin.  cur. 
Tending  'Ihe  choicn  oti«  of  (jod. ' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  i  Mt  toS  BtaS  is  used 
by  John,  Nathaiiael,  Peter,  Martha,  and  the  evangelist 
himself,  bui  rarely  by  Jesus,  whilst  o  iJii  is  as  a  rule 
employed  by  Jesus  ^one.  In  Ihe  ecclesiastical  circles 
whose  christology  this  gospel  reflects,  the  longer  form, 
usually  in  addition  to  0  ^^piorbi,  was  evidently  used  iti 
public  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  shorter  form  had 
already  come  into  vogue  in  theological  discussions. 
To  this  evangelist  'the  Son'  was  a  divine  being  who 
had  appeared  in  human  shape.  He  was  ■  a  god ' 
(Bfitlil.    'an    only. Ijegol ten    god'    [noKi^tiriji    S<ij 

flesh  (I14).      He  was  the  Logos  of  whom   Pliilo  had 

title  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  'CJod,'  for  he  had  been 
sent  from  heaven,  whilst  In  the  Scriptures  men  who  had 
only  received  oracles  from  heaven  were  called  'gods* 
(1033^)      And   he   called    those   happy  whose    faiih 
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allowed  them  lo  say  '  My  Lord 
baving  seen  the  evidences  or  his 

ET^n  ichokan  seiKnlly  (iHlniHtul 
ccclcAtutical  twIitSon  lire  no  lonn 
ptHiiicm  at  SdllcKnnaclMr  and  N« 
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The  crilicxl  citimaic  gained  by  ibc  invoiigaiinni  at  Biciuh- 
neidcr,  Svniut.  B<uiw  Hiuei,  Schweglcr,  llsur,  wid  Ztllcc  wu 
in  Ilw  msin  »  wund  thu  il  has  been  adopted,  even  >(ter  ihe 
Hvere  leitinE  by  fileek,  Ewald,  and  Reuks,  wiih  ntodiliizaiioiii 
ihal  do  nut  cMcnlially  UTecI  it,  nut  only  by  HtlgenreM,  Keim, 
Volkmar.  Holumann.  Srholwn,  Thoma,  PHeiderer,  and  Alben 
Rtvi11e,butal»by:ichaRrJulwher,aiid>ubsuniUllyHamack, 
whose  iheoryofaulhonhipuid  interpoUtJom  does  not  render  it 
uuUe  as  a  murs  Cor  ibe  hblory  of  faia  {J>iu  Wain  Jti 
Oiri'lfKliuita,  p.  13  ET,  p.  loy^V  It  ii  ngnilicant  thai  ihe 
nasi  recent  iiiveuiRatom,  Jean  ktville,  KrevenhQIil,  Schmiedel, 


LuFot-idca  was  never  >o  fully  dcmonsltaled  at  by  Rtville  and 

Krei'cnbiihl  has  exhiblled.  even  man  clearly  than  Baur,  the 

SioAtic  affinitive  of  the  eotpcl ;  Schmiedtl  hu  «hown  convinc- 
Ely  bciv  euentially  correct  Ibe  tnterpretalion  of  ibe  external 
evidence  by  the  TObingen  school  was;  and  by  settii^  Jn.'s 
central  idea,  the  incamafion»  anirut  the  background  of  Oriental 
speculaiion.  Grill  has  not  only  ued  the  comparatite  method 
(hat  henceforlb  mutt  find  a  wider  apfilicalion  in  all  biblkal 

of  thougbt'wfich  ledTrcn  the  Fourth  (foipel  to  the  SfmtoiHm 


■iheSon'DccuniniandiJn.     .        .        .      -  6    „ 
Neilher  occurs  in- 
(a)  las.  Jude  t  Pet.  3  Jo.  or  <eEcept  in  an  ailuiieo  to  the 

(it)  in  Phil.  P>|ilem.'iThes>.  iTim.  uTini.  andTilus. 
I.  'SMioTGod' 

lCar.l01C0r.l19Eph.i13C0Ll131Tbess.l10    -   S     i> 
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7.  -Ihe  Son' 
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fininh  umpel.  Ran.  1  j  is  wpecially  important  as  showing 

■ndo^nnnt  with  divine  aurit,  B&  In  GaL  1  it  die  manl- 

fesiationaflbe  tihenSonoi  GodbdescrilMdasan  inner  process. 
In  F.ph.  Hid  CoL,  which  >how  the  influence  of  ihe  Liikos 
■Kculation»  the  SonuEhepre-eiciatentnediumof creations  the 
phniae  'Hnt-bom  of  all  cmlion.'  CoL  1 1;,  dioutd  not  be  inter- 
preted  »  ai  to  eirludc  priociiyfSanday),  sinre  ' be  is  before  all 
thine',' as  B.  i7>hun's.  The  closest  affinity  to  the  finirih 

bo^IkL  il  found  in  Hcb.,  where '  the  Smi '  b  an  ev«niially  divine 
being,  subordinate  to  the  Moll  High,  hui  higher  than  '  the 
heavenly  nun '  of  1  Cor.  15.  Schenkel  finely  observed  Ihe 
embarrassment  the  aulbiH  felt  at   Ihe   thouuhl  of  Ibis   being 

'ITie  term  does  nin  occur  in  Acts,  and  Sanday  rightly 
decides  against  rott  fftod  being  imerpreied  as  an 
ntuivalenl.  In  Rev.  2iS  Ihe  Christ  is  tsilled  ".'vin  of 
God.'  The  siranRcly  romposilechrisloloiry  of  this  book 
may  be  connected  wiili  its  eomposiie  aulborshlp  and 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gospels  tends  to  produce 
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established  peace  in  the  world,  and  who  would  be 
accounted  wortby  of  a  share  in  the  resurrection  from  the 

nodoubi  appears  ethically  more  valuable  than  the  loftiest 
claim  of  kingship  or  of  godhoud.  I'be  personality  which 
historical  criticism  is  able  to  discover  behind  the  gosjiel 

portrait  the  ei'angelisls  produced.  Nevertheless  the 
besIoK^l  upon  Jesus  of  a  title  he  did  not  claim  and 
pobabljr  could  not  have  understood  marked  a  slep 
forward.  When  he  was  lifted  up  from  earib  and  maiie 
a  god.  he  drew  all  men  unto  himself.  For  him  Ihcy 
aliandoned  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  out  of  his  ful- 
ness they  all  received  some  measure  of  grace  and  Irvth. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  without  this  deification  it 
would  have  become  historically  possible  for  him  to 
difipense  his  spiritual  gift*  through  the  ages.  It  was  far 
easier  for  men  outside  of  Jewry  to  look  u(ion  ihe  bearer 
to  them  of  such  treasures  of  life  as  a  god  than  as  a  mere 

personality  into  the  supernatural  10  derive  froni  il  such 
spiritual  lienefiis  as  their  education  had  prepared  them 
to  receive.  There  is  an  element  of  tnilh  in  Wemle's 
kc«i  observation  that  '  chrisiological  di^ma  did  not 
arise  through  a  gradual  increase  but,  tm  the  contrary, 
through  Jewish  and  anti-gnostic  reduction  of  the 
popular  faith'  (.-fn/in^v.  395).  It  was  after  all  the 
true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  that  bore  off  the 
victory  at  Nicxa,  But  it  should  not  be  denied  that 
there  h.-id  been  a  gradual  growth  into  that  well-balanced 
conception  which,  it  would  seem,  was  best  a(ia|iicd  to 
guard  the  spiritual  interests  involved.  As  the  cecumenic 
creeils  were  the  corollaries  of  that  conception  of  ■  the 
Son  of  Uod'  who  is  himself '  God '  which  comes  distinctly 
10  view  in  the  fourth  gospel,  so  this  ilself  is  the  proiiuci  of 
a  long  development  of  thought  in   Israel  as  well  as  in 

The  contribution  of  Jesus  himself  to  this  development 
was  the  indelible  impression  of  his  personality.  Mis 
own  thought  was  too  grand  in  its  simplicity  for  the 
world  to  appreciate.  That  il  means  more  to  be  a  child 
of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  used  Ihe  term 
than  to  be  the  Son  defined  by  the  NIceiK  creed,  is  a 
truth  still  hidden  from  many  who  arc  wise  and  prudent. 

numeral  conimeniariesr<?r  aild  N™di™k«ies,  criH^uS 
of  the  gosiielsandlivctorjesus.  Amoiutihe 
Se.  Utantnra.  l.illett11o«ofSl.au«,Neand«.Kflni,Hase, 
S::l>cn)Lcl,  Beyschlag,  Weim.and  A.  Bt<ille 
should  he  DKninned.  The  falloming  works  deal  with  varioui 
aspects  of  the  question,  llgen,  '  De  noluine  tilutl  lllii  dci'ia 
Paulm.  MimantilitH,  7.  itq^  n>.  ii9-it)S ;  Benboldl.  Ckrala- 

mcaiamqva  di  's.m  inipt,  1H4 ;  Witiiclien,  DIt  rare  Gsila 
alsttet  i  altrs,  166^:  Verne*,  tlistflitr  dtx  id^t  »vs;ijaitiaiia, 
1874 :  Dmmmond,  Tlit  /r-:f-iA  Mmiak,  1B77  !  S<'henkel.  arilde 
■  Sohn  GoIiEs '  in  BtMlnilHm,  tS;s :  Stanton,  llaJnaiUi  amd 
Ikt  Chritllam  iltaiah,  iSJ6:  WeDdI,i''«  £Mrr /»■,  iB^o; 
Haldensperger,  I^as  Setbstlieomitlscilt  IfHt  tm;  BrigJESi 
The  Miitiak  itfUu  Gcifeli,  lEu;;  Paul,  VtriltlliBiMH  iv* 
.Vtitiat,  1S95 ;  Bmndr,  Xfamft/iicif  Cruiieilf,  iBgj ;  Thoraa, 
Grmeilii^tJtllaHHa-EnKietliimu.tltii  Pfladerer,  Uttkrii- 
linlimm,  iSey :  Jean  Rtvilie,  Lt  Qiuitriime  A^vngi/r,  1901 ; 
Kreyenbnbl,  Dai  Epa*Kttii,m  Jir  UaJkykiil,  1900;  ifrin, 
C'ltiertuchunf^m  Hher die Entsttkimg d,  vltritn Erangetitimtt 
lom:  n>ilMirann,tiatltitamHllitktTheeleri€.iiiaT,  Schmie- 
del.  Prol.  MutuUtheJle.  looo,  p.  xff.\  Dalman,  Die  Werl/ letn, 
iB.,ei   Wrede,  iJai  .lfcjj;a.fr*rSn«K,   1901 :  Rose,  -Kiis  de 

Schmidt. ",.- Vv«  ™ J"w™(7V*S  J/«J^  ^e^^/iX 
press);  Sleveni,  Thi  Teaekiitt  e/J"^,  i^oi-  N.  S. 


yGoogle 
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SON  OF  MAN 
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Rendering!  in  Anc:ienl  Ven»ni  (I  13).  Mi 

McdiEval     blerpKtalim  Tfca^ 


^l^nH^l 


i|^«3^ 


Jl't 


«« >sX 


S=il!<ik, 


m1(t  It 


ll«f(l  i* 


Obje 


Phrue  nol  UKd  11  Canarea  Phili 

Hi 'Si-  Baiii  of  predic.iom  com 
>f  Jesui-  own   ideal,   fulUrt        renirreclion  (|  40). 

j^iahslMpiOr  indwellinasciiim'  (I  >6)-  SynopIK  Apotaiypse  a  41). 
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recourse  to  Aramaic  (I  a,).  U«  of  .^.m  by  Gnostfcs  (|  4,X 

in  generic  use  and  later  liuulanna-  Uie  in  Fourth  Gcapel  (•  45). 

(I  jo).  Effect  on  queuion  of  Jejui'  Meoiahihi 

ce  of  ihi>  theory  (|  31).  (1 46). 

il  agreement  (I  33J  Value  ofdiiTereni  theoriei  <i  47). 

i>on>  by  diff-erent  tcholan  (1 33).  Bibliography  «  4B). 


The  expression  'Son  of  Man'  (3m  dddm)  is  Id 
Hebrew  lileralure  a  synonjmi  of  'man.'  Apart  from 
Ezekiel  and  Dtiniel  il  seems  10  be  used  exclusively  iti 
poetic  style. 

tm.iJim  (D]N  If)  ia  Nu.  M 19  Ii.  fil  11 M  a  Jer.  4S  ig  33  M  4a 

M43  Pi,  S  J  80  iB  1163  JoblSei  IS  t  lie.  probably  iIm  in  Ibe 

original  of  Kcclui.  17  JO  Judith  8  IS  Till,  13  Patr. 

1.  Srnonjnu  Jottph  j ;  *«  /hus  {^nn  |a)  in  Pa.  1**  3-    The 

of  'nU«L'      meaning  ij  rendered  perfectly  clear  hyr/(p'K), 
iisi  (h-lmX  or  g/drr  (ijj)  occurringin  ibe 


Ini 


wiKly  o 


y,  the  li 


r  of  the  former  eapUuiaiii 
Ig3.  )Kt  are  very  old  1  and  the  deiignation  of  the  individual  of 
ibe'ipeciet  u  Oltn?  I*  ("^JH^  '  ""^  ^?1^  "■  <"■  ["'H^ 
A  sheep  or  it  goat,  it  likely  to  belong  to  tbe  sane  emrly  period. 

A  slitl  simpler  phrase  for  'a  man,'  ahail  kd-dJam 
{OIM.J  -Vlij).  occurs  only  in  Judg.  Ifl?,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  presented  from  an  earlier  fonn  of  the  story  in 
uhich  Simson  o-as  not  'one  of  mankind'  but  a  solar 
divinity.  While  II  (p-H.  originally  also  a  collective,  cp 
S(rw  r'IC.  F-K  -la)  and  i7i,i*  (ith)  apparently  tended  to 
displace  iia-Jddrn  and  bati-Uddm  (or  ia/h  han-nafim, 
Dan.  11 17)  and  were  supplemented  by  dJin  and  /ii'Tin 
the  sense  of  '  man '  '  the  human  bcini;, '  dtr  Menieh 
{frequently  found  in  Ecclus, ).  the  plurals  but  ddam  and 
iit/ f/ maintained  themselves  more  strongly  against  the 
cdleclivea  both  in  the  sense  of  'people'  ' Leutt'  atid 


The  pliir; 


n  Gen.l; 


Dt.sae  1 


l«ij   3>l:;    3R74O1;    CIM.n    n'l]^, 'the  I 

In  klcekiel  (he  expression  '  son  of 


presented  Vah*6  a: 


conilKion,  why  this  particular  form  ot  speech  suggested 
ilwlf  with  such  frequency. 

Jerome  regarded  the  term  as  expnsfir*  of  the  frailryof  him 
_i... v_ __j  ^^  divine  vii^Bt  Mid  commiasions.  — ^ 


most  noriern  •chob 

and    >n>ignilican« 

{Smend.  Benhobi,   KraetBchmar,  Toy). 

eaamii^Sl;  1111™ 

proplietby  wayofil 

itinclion  to  hi  bin  off  from  hi>  fillowmen. 

the  theory  of  Maurice  Vemei  (.Hill.  Ha 

with 'prophet.' 

Ki^hig  Ihinki  that  il  may  have  been  more 

na.,,rnrioo«ihelo 

URer  form  in  ihe  vocative.     Already  in  the 

ically  low  and  an  emphntic^illy  hr^h  ea 

analytic  judgment,  an  assumption  tl 

office  and  an  appeal  10  pbilok^y  and  literary  a 

by  man  aa  a  title  of  a  prophet-  He  miffhi 
ka-ltilitk  (.nmn)  'tbe  seer,' 
tuun-ni^Ttk  CtHCi)  'the  o 
G'l'^K.^lX  'the  man  of  God,' but  not  simply  aa  'iheman.' 
ordinary  deiwnationa,  however,  miuld  not  be  10  suitable  i 
mouth  of  GoifEuid  anceli.  By  them  the  prophet  would  be  i 
called  by  name  (Am.  8  3  Dan.  0  91  10 11/),  or  adiIre.Kd 
repreKnlalive  of  the  human  race.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
that  celeilial  bcingi  hold  cunverie  only  with  their  chosen 
would  UAlurally  make  the  eipression  JUgijestive,  nol  mer< 
infeiioiiiy  of  race,  but  also  of  speiial  prinlepe.    Its  use  u 


«-(t/w 


'  human  being '  (tnit  t3). 
The  employinen't  c 
then,  to  have  ari 


to  address  the  prophets 


>f  this 


rase  by  Kzekiel  seems, 
inble  fetrling  of  humility 
lu  elation  expressed  in  Ps.  8.  Much  of  the  repetition 
ay  he  due  solely  to  lileniry  habit,  and  some  instances 
later  imitation  (see  Scvtiiians.  S  5).' 
I'he  only  apparent  exception  in  Hebrew  seems  to  be 
almud.  Pal.  TadHithb^b. 

The  pasuec  contains  the  following  comment  on  Nu.  M  .0  by 
>b;Uia  (about  i3a  a,D.):  '  If  a  man  says  "  I  am  •  omi  ''  h> 


a  god,'' 


T»inlthM*.P'"'"'-  If'hetextisiound.  the  interpretation 
of  Laihle,  Bacher,  and  Italiaan  is  nu  doubt 
essentially  correct.  AhhlhB,  who  wot  often  in  conflict  with 
Chriuians,  unuueslionably  refen  to  Jesus.  He  is  not  likely  to 
have  had  in  mind  either  Mows  (Schwnb)  or  the  tower-hiiilim 
(KaM.inic  commentaiors,  followed  by  Cohen  in  Lieiimann). 

to  have  used  to  tome  eMenI  Ihe  Hebrew  langiiage,  probalily 
tianhlaied  &  vita  TO*  a>«kiArsi>  by  Uk  kd^Mdm,  at,  In  moilern 
times.  Delitisdi.  It  is  supposed  that  Ihe  indriinite  tn  ih/ilm 
was  HieceMed  by  Nu.  ^19.  and  that  tbe  conteal  waadepeitded 

understand  why  Abliiiha  should  have  regarded  11  as  an  assuuip- 

Me^^ianic  titter  and  pren>galives.  The  Me»i.ih  is  not  a  fod, 
in  Jewish  iheolo);y,  and  doea  not  ascend  to  heaven,  nor  IS  it 
impmper  tor  him,  or  any  other  man,  u'call  himself  a  ton  of 
man.  itit  aJdm,    The  original  may  have  read  '  I  nm  a  man  and 

\^  Pinn^  1D>0  beini^  a  misplaced  |;]asL    Abl^hu  would,  then, 

thai  he  was  not  a  god  biit  a  man,  while  empha««ing  thereby 

In  Aramaic  'son  of  man'  is  used  with  grtsit  frequency 
as  a  synonym  of  '  man. ' 
I.  f-arlt  imtrlMimi.  —For  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  periods 

4.  AnUnaJO   but  Ihey"ate  fcr''hTl^os''t  rartTJl^lirieUndlSe 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


(Kuvu>u>V.  Oct.  6Bg.  CJSi 
I.  S/nat.  —  Among  ih- 
Ifuidalc,  Babi'loiibiiTali 


SON  OP  MAN 

ih    Knliiry),  F)k1  n*"!!!    '  godi 


Poh.  of  OTit  eiKniiai^  «  jTwS 


id  probably  dt 


lion  cUnging  as  closely  a 
»t  to  any  chanijc  m  ItiJ 


Iherefore  lilnly  eu  ik  uuc  w  tuc  u 
poaibk  to  ihi  Hc)nw  text,  ai 
common ipKcbnrEdHu.    Thai: 

minguugc.  Tfaetacllhat  in  a  traiulation  From  one  dlalcEi  i 
:inathec  the  BihL  Aram.  ^JK -I3[3]  of  Dan.Tij  was  icndt 
[■rut  "C3  [T"1  '"  Syriac  '  »lu>w^  thai  even  the  indeIm[tF  i 
gav*  the  impTe»ion  at  beinit  a  colltctive.  Then  an  many 
siancei,  hoivever,  wh«re  the  Syriac  mrm  is  lued  as  a  singu 
That  *ar.iulia  orisinally  denoted  Che  mdividual  of  the  •)>c 
man  ia  perfecTlly  clesr  from  the  collective  meaning  of  mffM  - 
the  prevalent  ttuge.    It  is  the  ordinary^  though  not  the  01 


'jemand,'  'each.'    In  the  vera 
you/M,  Jer.  *e  a  Ht^o  etc  ; 


ndby, 


^  by  Paul  of  Telia  in 


BM  AMHliali''r*^/-HSM,  which  neveroccim  in  Pesh.,  •■ai . 
natun]  Syriac  translation  of  ^en  dt/dm,  but  only  that  Paul  c 

Telia,  when  he  had  already  used  *ni--«^--' ■■--  ■" ='- 

himself  of  the  lonn  created  as  a  ltrirtii§KS 
Ibtology  (see  1 .3)  for  a  sj-non™.  Tk 
neither  more  nor  lem  stmnge  than  that 
similat  phrase  t'rtA  tU-iar-ndiS.    The 

fai  ibe  N'T  where  Pesh.  uses  iW*  at-nilA  e>en  in  In.  t>n  Heb. 
S<  Rev.  1 13 14)4,  though  the  Cieek  has  only  nV -"*- ' 


thri«ian 
J  do  so  is 


-endered 


icept  in  JohSSB.     Arnfldnt  is  tL..  .._ 

-       -       lS._lS»9l..«t^yef.3<,lfl 


.,--,, ^  Job  IS  14  254  Sie-     Hut  more  frequently 

7mSI;  dddm  or  i'lii  ndla  or  'luliif  for  iIiMm.     It  is  interrstinK 
'    "    ■        ""■■''  Is  rendered /uAnt,  14ayC 


31  It  Mm 


atinEcchis. ._        ,_..,. 

■ ■     ■    "■     ■■  ■  "nisrendeied 

. , /■rff.I.IDi;; 

t-'ia  Mtm  is  rendered  J'rH>  'vJial,  IB  15  40 1.  Similarly  m 

the  Aramaic  portions  of  OT.,  /mtlS  is  rendered  iar-aJM  In 
i>aB.;s;  elsewhare<<>rJJby'ii>I/(DDn.SioX«M(canslr.phir.; 
Eira  4.1),  iW-r>^<l).-m.Sio),  -MilM  {Kan.  S  5  etc.);  and  AiulM 
.j.i  *■_._!_-■  .,__n..  ...jj^.,^^^  Dan.4!i9t3-' 


In  the  NT  the  Eotnetlittrium  II 


.derin^o 


•s  the  in 


tin  Ml.) 


a  10  33 II  50 


"  (Jn. 


.\lk.8jfi.AI.k.7slSj  Jn. 

Tajd^  not  an  eicepiian  a?i  iejc  ci>ii^i[uLiLuii  uvniaiLu^  mc  cm. 
phatic);^  Amr-ndSA  only  for  ^  ait^fHrof  ia  .Mt.44  12  jjrr.  ^ 
^2411.^74  Mk.la;a,A  Jn.lSiiH  lt>  s ;  la^nl  In  the  sense  of 
■husband,-  Ml.  l«sio(cp  Ml.  li«  tk.2»  In.4i«^),  but  also 
InMLWiiasasj-nonymof  Ai'-.iv{fllinL'<5j4;and'int/witb 
Ihemeaning'anyone'inMt.IOjioend.  Theeiacluseofthe 
enphatk  b  all  the  more  remarkable  as  gabrii  so  rarely  occurs, 
and  this  rare  occurrence  is  itself  peculiar  in  view  of  the  fact  thai 
S'rtk  ttf-grU>r4  ia  the  ordinary  rendering  of  6  fiil  T*ft  if 
tpi-^mi.  IniheCuretanianFraKmenIs,Air<-'>uEi<llsused 

Ifliia. *  IB 30  lOt  Lk. bT;  Jn.8j7  Sj4  Tsiija,*;  gaira  fori 
Sttf^wat  in  Ml. 89  lIis".*'»J!iol-k.M447:'''rfiin  Mt. 
ISioror'one.',     _    .    In  the  Sjnailic  MS  Arr'.'lJ.I  islikewi^ 

4i4  i2"/F>'ii'^S"«"'™=rio* ^™ wVws'^s^ 

3333iT£u7aI93J  Wxt'.gal'ri  for  i  irtpmnt,  MI.K9  1^3; 
WloTS  Hflt.lO?  Lk.44  ^45  "'  Jn.Uso  18  .7;  iar-iM.  Jn. 
...    __.-..„   ...  ,.__    'or 'one,'>««nW.  In  the  Peih. 


.tantially 

IJL.7BJ. 


iar.Hd!d  is  used 


jr  arllpwiR^  in  Ml,  11 11  196  Mk.Sjs/  l.k.  9ij   In.  Bs?  S3, 
' '    "    o.  and  gt^rd  for  av^puffnc 


hrPti.,  Cur!?a'nd  Sin.,  while  the  Ap,  //.Vr,  has  Jl'irf  W/^. 
To  show  that  '»Uil  may  be  ling,  and  frch  dr-idM  a  onm- 
matical  ponibilily.  Driver  quotes  Job  ;  h>  1419  SSta,  Ptdi.,  as 

Is. Mil  Job 25 6  Eccles.T:l/  are  better  examples  of  lufiltaB 


SON  OF  MAN 


C-e>»,  0  irtpwwut).     The  c 

7'nHdM  (maker  oT  manX  •atnk  lanniii  (hope  uT  man),  and 
ni'w4ir<tfi<U'F(Iheear  orihemanllook  very  much  like  4'»J 
ofmaiiiJ  in  reality  there  is  a  marked  difference 


'  -^Kifc-t'i 


1  man;!  father  shouU  be  emphatiiallv  descrlbbl  as  ;the  human 

iv.  jlfiiiuliir.— In  Mandate  WTMIK  13  occurs.  f.'nMi.  SOT II, 

KPWtt  nR:3  (fanned   as   rnsM,    NUK.iKaH)-     The   late  fDim 
'   '     'fiiAiw/r,  398,  showshowcomplelely  the 


iKoflhel 


,    Cp  Kft.  Mand.  Cram,  i: 


V.  Ba/-^<mlaH  and  ralmvdfi.- 
KrJTl,''*'  likewise  used,  though  not  10  frequently  as  tmritb  for 

vi.  J>tdaaadiattel. — Among  the  W.  Aramaic  dialactsfjudoan, 
Samaritan,  (jalilsean,  Nabattcan) this  idiomatic  espressHHiscema 
to  have  been  less  common  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.     It  does 


arly. 


that  L 


'^y*2-^±'^:^\ 


rendered  tor-IiMiH— and  only  in  lt.i 
U  43,  Mic.  66  for  htn  ddSm  in  Junatl 
distino' '  ' "-  =■"'■-!■ 


VOpie,  gaird,  ' 


m,  the  1 


I,  the  n 


-.iiplo)-ed  abo  to  denote  tlie  member  of  the  human  faniily. 

The  feci  that  (tFl'Jt  •«  occurs  with  greater  freiiiiency  both  in 
Onkeloa  and  Jonathan  may  than  ihoiribat  the  plural  survived 
longer  than  the  siiuiulnr  fer  the  same  reasons  as  in  Hebrew. 

Ilchrew  tongue  in  Judsa,  especially  amonic  those  cspable  of 


tt  the  common  speech  of  tli 
u  than  the  paraphrases  w( 


people  was  leu  affected  by 
aflha  Pentateuch 


gFlia.is  found  <»lly  in  some  manu^^ipls  in  (len. »  J™!  Nil.  M  .» 
Since  It  Dccuts  quite  frequently  m  Markah(cp  tiebij,  iiff^h  11 
is  safe  to  infer  that  here  also  the  influence  of  the  onginalupon 


Ihisn 


trustworthy  in 
In  regard  to  the  Galilnan 


powess  the  simpiert  infu 

utteiance  and  repartee  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  the  petiili- 
ariliesof  popular  speech  have  a  better  chance  of  revealiiw  them- 
selves than  in  thetiantlatlans.and  the  later  Targums  foUaw  kss 
closely  the  Hebrew  than  the  earlier.  But  even  when  diK  weight 
is  given  to  this  fact,  the  eatraordinar^' frequency  of  the  idiom  iw 
doubt  indicates  a  more  extensive  itse  on  the  part  of  the  people 

late  development  under  the  influence  of  the  .Syiiac,  and  thinks 
that  a  pen™  in  the_  first  centun-  a.  d.  using™  ""■nge  m  ex- 

speaking  of  'man.'  But  Fiebig  baa  shown  that,  not  only  did 
Hwla'ya,  about  »o,«.t>.,  dw  lOl  Itr3i3  for  'a  great  man' 
{Si/tMitii\  but  Sime'on  b.  VachaiTabaut  130-160  a.i>.,  used 
nia  for  'man,' ' dtr  Mnuck' iBtnch.  1 5),  and  poaiblyalso 
Sime  'on  b.  Gamaliel,  his  contemporary,  if  n  cerl.-un  say  tng  hasbeen 
preser^^  mote  accurately  in  ialm.  IJab.,  AMd-ini  ni,  lllfm 
*>/•-  The  indifference  10  iheemphalicslatepointsto  long  usane 
e>-en  in  the  Srupanofthesecondcenluty.  It  is  extremely 

difficult  to  believe  that  onlythree  general  ions  earlier  an  eiprcssHm 
that  had  taken  such  deep  roots,  and  Is  found  in  the  Klerary  re- 
mains of  all  Aramaic  dialects,  should  not  hat-e  been  widely  used 
in  r-alilee  as  an  equivalent  of  ew  or  Krut  in  the  ling.,  and  ii  is 
ouiie  incredible  thai  so  naiurar  and  idiomaiic  a  designation  of 
the  individual  of  the  human  race  shouM  not  have  been  under- 
stood as  'man.' but  taken  to  he  an  esoteric  eipression.  Meso. 
potamia  and  K.  .Svria  were  old  cenliei  of  Aramaic  speech,  and 


yGoogle 


BON  OF  MAN 


iHTud  Irriml  m  BMIIti  nMa.~\i  ii  quilt  un- 
LsoTt  (o  UBb>'Lonijin  mythology » as  Fiehig  ia  jncliixd 

oubl  inunded  lo  tud  Nimrod  un  from  the  worship 


.hrough  in«ripli 


"  xs'ys 


«mui^  the  oirwence  of  pj-13  aritpjTa-  The  use  of  ihiKLenn  m 
Anmiaje  has  been  treainl  wilh  mosz  coRiptehensivenus  1^ 
FiebiB.  with  moit  Talmudic  ieaming  by  Dalman,  and  w[tli  most 
in^ghl  by  Weltbauaen.  An  esKnliailv  eorteci  undersIaiHling 
of  It  tiei  at  the  basil  of  the  theory  tieveloped  by  Eerdmans^ 
Schmidt,  Meyet,  and  Lietimarui  (we  |  y)- 

In  the  Babylonian  myth  conceniing  Adapa  and  the 
S.  wind  {Recueil  di  frav.  2O4)  Ihe  hero  is  addressed  as 

*     lit  ^^  mankind  is  sprung,    and  compares  it 

*""*■        with  6  ul4t  ToC  iii8p<irav.     If  this  irans- 

lation  were  possible,  the  phrase  would  have  nolhing  in 

common  wilh  Ihe  Greek  term  or  its  Aramaic  original, 

3  R.  36<S  is  dislinclly  said  to  be  a  synonym  of  mam. 
■son.'  »i>  amiluH  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  kfih  "u. 
Whatever  his  rebtion  lo  Ea.  Adapa  is  a  mortal  man, 
not  a  god,  and  is  to  be  punished  for  his  presumption. 
The  idea  that  he  is  the  first  man  is  precluded  by  I611 
11  ■«.     (Cp  Paradise,  g  13.] 

aplly  compares   war 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  11  recognises  the  presence  in  lliis 
passage  of  a  well-known  concrete  personality.  But  it 
utterly  fails  lo  explain  how  ihe  .MessLih.  once  introduced, 
can  have  dropped  so  completely  out  at  the  author's 
thought,  not  only  in  Ihe  explanation  of  Ihe  vision  where 
he  is  unceremoniously  ignored,   but  also  in  the  fuluie 

the  Messiah  nothing.  A  non-Messiatiic  interpretation 
appears  already  in  Knoch  71  |sce  §  8|,  where  Enoch  is 
eiiilently understood  as  being  the  'son  of  man'  of  Daniel's 
vision,  Ibn  Ezra  inlerpreled  bar-lnaS  as  referring  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  In  modern  times  this  view  has 
been  mainlained  by  many  scholars.'  Yet  a  symbolic 
representation  of  "a  more  humane  regime.'  'tin  Meauh- 

than  of  Ihe  concrete  conceptions  of  Semitic  antiquity. 
The  present  writer  i.JBL  19.  1900}  was  led  by  these 


Ofari,  'X  wea< 

°tK  EtBioInc 
mHUi  bTM,  'f^tMii 


■hows  that,  like  n  nnd  y^,  maru  woi 
member  of  a  larger  body.  l>elitEvl 
■-«».>  (pLX  -an  a«Lsl';    .,,ar  M^...     .   , , 

'JL,™^''  "'"'j  "'"^  ■''■"■'^■'  'il?j.  ""*  ""^  "'•' 

umply  '  huics.  and  mar  it/unt    a  bird. 

Ethiopic  Bible  renders  'son  of  nuin'  by  wdMS  iM'/, 
nd  nuiiJJ  '/gvila  'imahfyilB. 
ui  inese  lernu  vmtaa  i,w  r  a  prolably  the  most  uigina'l.  As 
i.fi't  u  a  sillEcaive  and  vinual  plural,  a,\Ulitai't  exacdy  onie- 
sponds  to  Hruna  tl'Aldi  N'ftt-filiiH  viri  is  the  equivalent 
«  tnaiia.  l*".  Iil«  mai,  A^'rW  i>  also  used  Ibr  'man,'  'Ar 
MfiKM.^  Our  ignorance  of  the  native  myiholujcv  renders  it 
impossible  10  decide  whether  in  'fgU'Utt  'imA^ySu^f-ivUt 
matrit  mvi,  the  reftrencc  (o  Kve  I1  oriijiiial,  and  ihe  expression 
CQBseqitenlly  of  Jewish  urChristiaiiori«n,Dr  some  other  mot  her, 
hunan  or  divina,  is  intended,  tl  is  oiken  UMd  colleciively  lor 
•t  irffMnt,  o!  viol  n*r  ittpAwmr  ww  -Vi.  W'HUA  '^nSI/i 
'IikAU^Ah,  'ion  <^  the  olTspnni  of  the  mother  of  tbolivuig,'  is 

patlem  and  for  the  same  reason  as  KC1131  T13-    It  was  ei. 
clmively   used   for  i   uiix  rev   ~b«|»»>   in  the  NT.  and   by 

m™1,^^^«^^^^  a^Tn.  sTi"  Heb!T«  Rev.  li)  14  i /and 


7,*a«.m<«e|7). 


!i  and  throughout  the  b* 


linu-l  if. 

occurs,  Is-Sl  II,  and  in  P 

lntheNTtf«iiV*aian' ,_.....,  ._ 

Dan.  7  Ii  is  the  earliest  passage  i 


c  lite 


irs.     One 

■  n.-  1  humanbeing'IW.tar^ia.f,  n<i*U3|appears 
B.  U»n.7i3.  (j^f^  ,hg  Ancieni  of  Days  and  receives 
theempire  of  the  world.     The  Messianic  inierprelailon  of 

in  Enoch  37-71  (see  %  7)  and  4  Eira  (see  g  8).  The 
evangelists  apparently  unilerstoiHi  il  as  referring  lo  ihe 
Messiah  (cp  especially  Ml.2e64  Mk.  U61),  nnd  Ihe 
natural  impression  of  the  Gieek  gospels  is  that  Jesus 
himself  shared  this  view.  It  consequenily  prevailed  in 
the  church.  Through  the  inBueneeof 'Akiba,  Joshua  b. 
I^evi.  and  Shemuel  b.  Nahman.  it  also  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  synagogue.  On  critical  grounds  il  has  been 
accepted  by  a  number  of  modem  scholars. '     1  is  strength 


Lenieikc,  Ew 
.m,DrFlb,  Dil 


ltd.  Knabel.  Hilt! 


S.  Da.'i 


n  angel,  and 


more  particularly  Michael,  Ihe  guardian- angel 
He  pointed  out  that  angels  are  constantly  introduced  as 
having  the  appearance  of  men  ; '  that  the  only  angelic 
representative  of  Israel  is  Michael  ('j-our  prince,'  cyi{" 
Dan.  lOii  13i);  and  that  his  coming  wilh  the  clouds 
after  the  destruction  of  the  beasts,  in  view  of  4  EzralSi 
Apoc.  Elijah  14»  15i,  may  show  that  the  battle  with 
chaos-monsters  had  already  been  transferred  from  Yahwi 
to  Michael.  This  view  has  been  accepted  by  Porter 
(H.Tslings.  DB  4ife).  who  also  st^esis  the  demonic 
character  of  the  be.Tsls,  The  objection  thai  one  would 
expect  the  heathen  nations  10  be  likewise  represented  by 
their  angel  princes  is  met  partly  by  Ihe  Itaditbnal  form 
of  the  appropriated  Mardult  myth,  partly  by  a  lingering 
respect  for  Ihese  angelic  dignitaries  who  are  ihe  former 
gods  of  the  ualions.     Chaos-monsters  may  be  consumed 


by  fire,  but  a 


That 


ilher  Ihe  Messiah  nor  a  mere  symbol  of  Israel 
has  independently  been  argued  b)'  Grill  (Ualersuck.  tbtr 
die  Ettlsl.  del  VicrleH  F.vang.  yi  ff.  [190a]),  who  also 
thinks  of  Michael,  bul  is  inclined  lo  look  for  a  still  higher 
being  whose  name  is  significantly  wiihheld,  like  thai  of 


n  of  Pr. 


exalted   persoi 


i,(?.j'.).atlhesr 


world  and  a  Iranscendant  prototype  of  Ihe  Grxl-pleasing 
humanity  ultimately  10  be  realised  in  the  people  of  Ihe 
Mosl  High.'  The  first  pnri  of  this  dcfinilion  suits 
Michael ;  whether  he  or  any  other  angel  was  ever 
thought  of  as  Ihe  itieal  Israelite,  is  more  doubtful. 

Viiller  (ZATir.  1903,  p.  1 73 /)  has  also  abandoned 
the  hitherto  prevailing  vie^vs  and  suggested  that  the 
celestial  being  U  none  else  than  the  Mazdayasninn 
f/ialkra  vairiya.  One  of  the  Amcia  speillas  who  is  a 
personification  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  apart 
from  the  unccrlaiiily  as  lo  Ihe  date  of  the  Avcslan  docu- 
ments, Daniel's  man. like  being  is  a  represetitalive  not 
of  Ihe  heavenly  kingdom,  bul  of  Israel. 

Another  originally  Aramaic  book  (so  rightly  SchQrer, 
Ltfi'i,  We. I  in  which   the  term    'son  of  man'  occurs 

7.  E~«»3I-n.  j„J'X«i"„  E,hbpi'°™.lS  " 
Thai  a  Greek  version  even  of  this  ]Kirt  of  the  Enoch 
literature  once  existed  may  be  inferred  from  Terlullian 

translation  was  made  from  il.  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Bruce  (in  I-iurence,  Libri  Eitxh  Proph.  Vers. 
yEthiop.W  [1838])  -the  Jews  in  Ab>-S5ima  admit 
il  into  their  Canon  ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  received  amongst  the  Rabbins.'  The  first 
Ethiopic  version  may  therefore  h.ive  lieen  made  by  a 
Jew    from   ihe   Aramaic.      This   would    account  for   a 


>  Kofmann,   Hitri 
cim.  Vcrnes,  fimen 


Prince.  Driver,  Curiis  Hah 


.    Col.in 


lid.  Bev 


1,  Rt^'ille, 


?i'to"i^;3S; 


la rno^Si  Dan.! 


yGoogle 
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Thu  Iha  tul  hv  nuffcred  numctout  inierpolaiinni 
vofnlly  wlmined.  A  wriuof  >be»  mn  apiAnnlly  lak 
4  lou  Ap0Ctt1yp«e  of  Nuah,  Already  Lmutciicc  pemivt 
of  Ihem;  K'tfOm  (T*.  /a*ri.  ttft,  p.  340^)  Rcognise 
■hat  most  emaiiily  luiTc  ihis  origin,  Mi-t&  9  «0i15T-iWi> 
Tidt^mnn  <  /-*.  r.  .875.  p.  =6.  J.)  ™nj«:l«t.d  ihal  41  3 
»»mdniii.nfcom  ili  «ine  sr     --     -" '  -  " 


»13j^;j 


^  (^W/ 


IP^T- 


!d.      Hilginfeld  (/di/.    Afaialfflii, 


f  tiBsjB  nrf«n» ,    _.._ 

1IT4-1J  l>y  whMl  ihc  Noachic  iDlnpoUtion! 
latvr  (ban  7$  a.d,,  and  lh«  mont  prolabic  vjcpianaiion  of  Ml  t^ 
whicb  apuatcntlv  makes  Ihe  oruinal  work  later  Ihan  Nero. 
»K  view  that  Ihe  book  wu  eisentully  the  work  of  a  Gnostic 
Chriilionwu  accepted  by  many  scholan.    The  objeciion  thai 


emphuii  upon  the  inportanl  ChTiitian  ideas  found  in  the 

that  Ihe  hfeiKianic  pasagei  were  out  of  hannony  boih  with 
the  tilk  athi  with  tb«  contenis  in  each  figurative  addrcf-s.  and 
thai  their  removal  rendered  ihe  diwounes  far  more  intelligible 
iTIU  Jmltk  Miaiah,  p.  4«j^  liS;;]).  Thii  argumenl 

wu  further  elabonited  by  PfleTdenr  (,t/nkritl.,  yiff.  [iStllX 
A  nmjlar  Ylew  waa  indqjendenily  presenied  by  fiouuei  (y/jM 
Prtdigl,  iiB  [lEIqil).  But  Dninunand'*  theot?  failed  10  eiplain 
how  any  manarald  have  wiiiien  chap.  Tl  either  before  or  afker 
dkese  inlerpotaiions  were  tnade,  and  alto  why  a  Christian  in- 

^ui?]rf«on.    oTin!^""    "^ 

yei  in  such  a  manner  aa  id  render  it  pouilile  lo  rerard  Knoijt 
as  (he  (nan  intended.  This  precludes  th<  puuibiTily  of  any 
p.-.vsaKe  containing  (he  peculiar  Christian  phrase  '  son  of  the 
olfspnng  of  Ihe  mother  (^  Ihe  living '  (13  7  9 14  63 1 1  au  lej^  TO  i) 
having  been  a  pan  of  the  teil  to  wbich  t\  i-,it  was  a<l<led.    It 

«J4V(4?i^°£7a«lo)aTfhMVJ/(a3iU)i»d,"l"iltal  such  an 
■lloiiiw  must  be  sought.  In  Mioibe  authored  die  Kuachianfrw- 
ments  used  i«r^iuliit  or  htn-iUIHm  precisely  as  it  is  used  in  Krek. 
It  ii  difficult  to  ihink  through  chap.  W  in  (he  Aramaic  without 
obtaining  the  tupression  thai  Ihe  Eihio^dc  isa  direct  translation 
of  the  on^inaL    '  1  taw  one  like  a  man ; '  *  f  asked  in  rcRard  to 


-ft.'"j 


milling  the  (Rsumplion  that  the  t>reek  had  everywhere  simply 
4  HOC  rev  ovAmhitdv.  Hut  Flenuning  (in  LietrmaniL /^y/JO 
has  righdy  called  wtenlion  to  the  fact  Ihat  in  Ihe  NTrr^/iAi 
'IfuilA  •im.M-fyaM  a  never  preceded  by  n  denHliKtralive. 
tt'jMi  lAFt  is  as  admir.ihlc  a  reading  of  har-nSM  in  ^iff.  ai 
into  ID.  Kt-en  in-ISi.  'iniliai  hour  that  mnn  was  named  (i.f., 
'called')  before  (Aramaic  Ibr  '  by '>  the  Lord  of  Spcril.,' the  <i-» 
knatumL  The  scene  in  «  uteminiscenl  U  Uan.7.    Aa 

Ikuiiers  manlike  beinj;  was  not  mentioned  by  name,  he  might 
be  an  angel  like  Michael,  a  translated  hero  like  Enoch,  a  true 
de>icendBnt  of  David  inatclied  up  to  heaven  and  preserved  for 
Ihe  day  of  his  appearanex.  or  a  ChrisiianiMii  Dre-eiistent 
Messiah.    The  iHescnt 


T-nglj.) 


ked  wiih  God,  revealed  hidden 
pnntad  as  clearly  1 


book,  lo  Noah. 


(riKhilyor 
llut  wik 

In  1135  all  MSS  except  the  oldest 'read  w.  if'filli,  'son  of 
wvman'l  in  Cfm  Ihc  oldesi  nwim<cript  has  the  same  form. 
This  shiwa  thai  Christian  i»p>*i>is  lamprred  with  the  leal  from 
lhe.>li>Kical  modves.  the  docnmtic  intrreu  lieing  lirre  the  same 
as  thai  which  (.-rowded  d^n-k  if'^ii^i  (H^an  ma)  ont  of  iist 
These  MS.S  (bemselns  are  piuTaldy  Oiruiian  inlenKlaiioiis, 
u  is,  umiimbtedly,  71  ij  (cp  Srlimicft,  art.  ■  KrioL-h  ■  'n  /fwiiA 
£,Kf. !  So,  i,/,\Un,  eb.  T ;  AJTk.  T). 

In  the  originni  discnurscs  the  term  consequently 
never  seenis  to  have  oeiMrred.  It  la  fotind  in  one  ot 
thu  NoQchic  inierpolalions  in  the  sense  of  '  man '  as  a 
rendfiririK  ai har-ttiU.  In  iRif..  and  48a  which  may 
hiive  lii;ii>iiKi;d  to  1I1 


ntn-polalions   appear    lo    have    aliacl 
rt^lierr  in  Ihe  rest  of  the  book  these  an 
iho  disiinciive  NT  title  is  employed. 
In  the  ApocalyjBe  of   Eiral'SjX  ' 
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a  {dt  ecrdt  maris)  with  the  clouds  of 
refers  to  bim  again  as  llint 
r  Momo)  and  wmply  '  the  man ' 
(homo),  and  receives  the  interpretation  that  this  is  Ihe 
man  through  whom  the  Most  High  will  redeem  creation. 
We  do  not  possess  the  otiginal :  but  the  extant  versions 
(l,ai, ,  -Syr,,  Elh.,  Arm.)  all  seem  to  come  from  the 
lost  Greek  translation.  As  Ihe  author  evidenlly  has 
Dan.  7  (3  in  nimd,  Ihe  original  probably  had  ien-fnd! 
and  tar-aafd  which  may  have  Lcen  rendered  cormtly 
irSpawot  and  d  offfpwTOt  in  ihe  Greek.  The  con- 
nection shoMs  that  there  can  be  no  queslion  of  '  man  ' 
or  -the  man'  being  a  title.  Though  the  term 
'  Messiah*  is  not  mentioned,  ihere  can  be  little  doubi 
Ihat  the  Messiah  is  intended.  Retouching  by  Christian 
hands  may  be  observed  in  all  the  versions.  But  the 
book,  written  in  Ihe  reign  of  Doniiiian,  proU-ibly 
shows  the  most  transcendental  conception  of  the 
Messiah  found  in  Jewish  IhoughL  All  the  more 
signilicani  is  it  that  the  final  judgment  is  not  one  of 
his  functions.  In  6t  the  true  text  is  prfsened  by  Ijil., 
Arm.,  'through  a  man'  being  a  Christian  addition  in 
Syr.  Eth.  Ar,,  as  Hilgenfeld  has  shown  {.Wiiiiai  Jud. 
54",  )■ 

The  Christbn  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  contain 
two  passages,  lij  and  14 14.  where  the  phrase  iiuMa 


11  i) 


:1  equivalent  0 


kZ-bar-ind!  and  the  author  no  doubt  had  in  mind  Dan. 
T 13,  In  the  first  place  it  is  uixqueslionobly  the  celestial 
glory  of  Jesus  thai  is  described  wiih  colours  l.-irEely 
borrowed  by  liickiel.  As  H15  introduces  'another 
nngel,'  the  impression  is  Ihai  the  manlike  being  of 
14 14  is  also  an  angel.  That  this  angel  has  a  crown 
upon  his  head  does  nul  show  lh.it  he  is  ihc  Messiah. 
The  angel  of  Sardis  (3 1 1 1.  Ihe  celestial  ptcsb)lei5  ( 4 4  10), 
llie  angel  represented  as  a  while  horse  (Ba).  and  Ihe 
horse-like  locusts  (O7).  also  wear  crowns,  ai»l  the  angels 
are  the  hanestcra  in  Ml,  ISfi.  It  is  of  aXnvysK 
importance  Ihat  this  work,  written  substantially  al  the 
close  of  Ihe  first  century  (Apocai.vpsk,  g  35,  col,  307), 
though  with  later  additions,  knows  nothing  aliout  the 
tide  d  t>16s  roil  irSpuJtov. 

The  Icrm  o  ul^  roG  dtBpiiriyu  is  noi  found  in  any  of 
Ihe  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  10  Paul ;  in  i  or  3  Pel., 

presenting  different  lands,  periods,  and  tendencies  of 
thnught  can  scarcely  be  nccideninl.  It  may  not  prove 
that  all  Ihe  authors  were  unacquainted  with  the  term. 
As  it  is  us1.1l  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  reasiin  for  ils 
non-occurrcrtce  in  i,  a,  3  Jn.  may  be  Ihat  there  was  no 
occ.iiion  for  u,siiiR  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Judo  had 
found  it  everywhere  in  his  copy  of  Knoch  as  a  Messianic 
title,  and  known  of  it  as  the  self-designation  of  Jesus,  he 
is  i|iiite  likely  (o  have  refcm.1l  to  it.  In  Heb.  26. 

I's.  (ts-j  is  quoted  .1S  referring  lo  Jesus.     The  author 

angels,  and  argues  from  Ihe  I'salni  that  Ihe  world  10 


Aho  h-td  bee 


e  fora 
The  san 


liltle 


prophet  spi-ak,  of  m.in  in  g 
man?  The  answer  vi-as  fo 
one  who  had  leen  made  f 
lower  than  llic  angels  to  be 
Ihings.  This  could  only  a 
of  I  Cor.  154;^  dcsignati 
A^otf,   fr  0et-rfpo1   (fi-^pdnrc 


■  pply  to  Jus 

s   the  Chri 

k   6.v6fi 


«ice  of  Ihe  passaije 


He  spoke  of 
,il-  (^pax-;  T() 
a<le  ruler  of  all 
.      The  author 


ii  «'.pa.o.-. 
:press  (he  ideal,  supernal 

o  him  lo  use  for  this  purjB^sc  the  common  synoptic 
itie,  nor  the  mere  term  b  irSfiawia,  or  an  equivalent, 
I'iihout  a  modifying  adjective  or  adverbial  expression- 


47" 


hy^lOOglC 
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il  naiund  eiplanalion  is  certainly  tl 


by    Jews.       Schmiedel    {Prvl.    MonalKh. 
19UT,  |>p.  341^)  thinks  that  tae  may  have 

have  undeiuood  as  a  fynonyia  of  *  man ' 


aiible  wilE 


"■■*■*«' 5«- or  repr 
[see  STEPHEN,  g  7]. 
Chiistians  wlio  ditl  tl 
of  what  in  the  gospe 
of  Jesua,  nor  liesiiaie 
stood  by 


iiois  (cp  I  36);  it  thev  wire 

the  only  passage 
s;urs.      Wlielher 

nts  a  real  utterance  of  Stephen 
shows  that  there  were  some 
re»eretilly 


nor  hesilaie  to  employ  it  lest  it  be  misunder- 
j  reck -speaking  people.  The  author  tnnnlfeslly 
talies  tor  granled  Ihal  the  excited  populace  must  recog- 
nise in  the  phrase  a  designation  ot  Jesus  and  not 
merely  a  Messianic  title.  What  is  decmod  blasphemy 
is  not  that  he  claims  to  see  the  Messiah  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  for  that  is  his  place,  but  Ihal  be  claims  lo 
behold  (he  murdered  Jesus  in  the  Messiah's  place. 
"   ■'  .  ■     ,  ■   orj(^]^  Stephen  may  have  said 


aiding  1 


e  ior-j 


charged  the  peoptt 
Lk.  'lib^. 

The  term  o  \Atit  roO  ijrQp^irwj 

13.  OoonmncM 
In  ths  GospaU. 


whose  death  he  had  just 
may  tje  a  free  imilalion  of 


Thenferou 


n  the  gospels 
eigniy-one  limes — vu.,  thirty  limes  in 
Mt. ,  fourteen  in  Mk. .  tweniy-five  in 
Lk..  and  twelve  in  Jd. 
;— Ml.  1 


Viyi  »iiiiabi%<,A;  Mk.Sioi8  83138  e^nji  lOjjt;  ISm 
14iu«t">l  t.k.&14  S511  T]4  »i3M44^  11 30  1281040 
ITiaiiasjo  I8831  10  10  21  »7  3*  °Sa»4B69  21j;  Jn.lji  813/ 

<s>;)aa?s3"  SM93S  is^iw*  i»3i. 

Mt,]8.i  (  =  IJt,19io},  25i3  and  Lk.  9  s«i  ( =  Lk. 
19 10)  TR  are  rightly  obelised  by  critical  editors.  The 
sixty-nine  Synoptic  passages  clearly  do  not  represent  as 

obiioiis  parallels.  Holslen  and  Oort  lea™  forly-tiio. 
Mangold  and  Driver  forty.  In  any  such  arrangement 
there  is  much  exercise  of  subjective  judgment,  since 
passages  in  the  different  gospels  that  are  not  absolutely 
alike  are  regarded  as  identical,  while  exact  parallels  in 
the  same  gospel  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as 
du[)licales.  As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  which 
of  these  occur  in  all  three,  in  two,  or  only  in  one  of  the 
gospels,  ihe  following  arrangement  may  be  made  for 


Dumber  of   limes. 

or    separate 

occasions. 

having  u 

pression.     Eight  in 

Ml.,  Mk.,  and  Lk.  : 

1      ..    128 

.     ML  !.o 

L 

J.     „    1«ST 

■    "  IS" 

Five  In  Ml.  and  Mk.  : 

9.  M..IT9        Mk 

B9      T,.  Mi.a«=4* 

».a        .J.     „    M,j 
IO4S-  1 

Eight  in  Ml.  and  Lk.  : 

It.  Ml  B»         Lk.  B58     1  iS.  MLZ407 

SON  OF  MAN 

One  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  : 

M.  Mk.S3i       ■  .       Lk.( 

Nine  in  Mt.  alone : 


(nail)  in  Mil.  638  Lk.r 


ftr/T,; 


li'^SS 


,.  ji>- 


Only  in  Ihe  Pesh.  is  6  libt  ToC  itepJiroa  uniformly 
rendered  i'rih  di-ndSd.  Driver's  slatement  (Hastings, 
Dlii  sSi)  thai  in  the  Sin. .  Curet. ,  and  Pesh.  the  term  is 
ahuays  represented  by  fivk  di-ndid  is  incorrect  The 
occurence  of  freh  dl-gaird  in  Lk,  734  (.Sin.,  Cur. ),  Mk. 
839  (Sin..  Ev.)  and  Ihe  identical  Lk.9j6  (Cur.),  Lk. 
2248  (Cur.)and  Jn.l3ji  (Sin,,  Ev. )  is  not  without  its 
importance.  It  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  some  say- 
ings 6'rfh  d^■gaird  had  so  established  itself  in  common 
usage  that  even  translators  who,  for  dogmatic  reasons, 
preferred  i'reh  di-njij  were  influenced  by  il.  Il  is 
evident  that  freh  df-iar-ndU  is  a  creation  of  Christian 
Iht-ology  designed  to  avoid  misconstruction  of  i'rti 
di'-gaii-d.  Originally  the  latter  was  no  doubt  intended 
lo  mean  simply //iujAowiBij,-  but  ihe  root  idea  (//lui 
viri)  could  not  fail  lo  be  embarrassing  lo  the  dogma 
Ihat  Jesus  was  not  Ihe  son  of  a  man,  its  use  by  Paul 
of  Telia  (see  §  4)  shows  that  the  substitute  was  not  un- 
known  among  llie  Christians  of  Mcsupotamin.  Curelon 
explained  that  his  iranslntor  '  was  not  accurately  ac- 
~     ■    '  inguage,  and  therefore 


.   ./Urn 


■   (*<■« 


I.   lii). 


could  n 


■hich  is  e 
troubled  him,  and  he  knew  his  own 
language.  If,  in  some  places,  be  used  what  he  must 
have  regarded  as  a  synonym,  the  reason  is  proliably  lo 
be  looked  for  in  tradition. 

It  is  significant  that  t'reh  d!-'idU  never  occurs  in  the 
Palestinian  leclionary,  and  that  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  i'reh  d/- 
g.ihrd  maintained  itself  e^'erywheIe  except  in  Ml.  21-26 
and  Lk.  21-22.  So  completely  has  the  consciousness  of 
the  element  ■  son '  in  Son  of  Vlan  disappeared  that  ■  son 
of  Ihe  son  of  man'  meant  only  'son  of  man,'  Possibly 
the  introduction  of  the  new-phrase  in  ihe  synoptic 
apoc.-ilypse  (see  §  41)  and  in  certain  ly|Mcal  sayings  is 
reminiscent  of  an  earlier  .\ramaic  version  haiHng  only 
iar-miSd.  The  Edessone  Iranslalors  could  not  renda- 
the  Greek  phrase  by  *B/-.BiIii"  since  this  would  hai-e  taken 
no  .iccount  of  the  articles.  As  Ihe  idea  was  new,  no  eir- 
tant  expression  could  be  used,  and  any  term  would  be 
o[)eu  lo  misapprehension.  The  ftirm  apparently  firsi 
chosen,  i'rti  d/-gabrd.  might  be  understood  as  the  son 
of  some  particular  man,  but  gabri  had  the  advantage  of 
being  a  singular.  In  theend  the  object  ion  that  il  might 
be  taken  10  imply  Ihat  Jesus  had  a  human  father  proi-ed 
more  serious,  and  the  phrase  seems  gradually  to  have  been 


had   n 


r  fori 


11  the  of 


ially 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


halari,  while 


SON  OF  MAN 


LI  "quid  ib^l^ndilubl^e^Ly" 


IluiinMt.9<  ISi 
-     ■       « ihc  tei 


UKdiisa»>g.»  ukI  i£iHf'ifiaiar\ 


.   .  coilccliTa,  but  B  frniiKiiil: 

ii  noi  iinj>rob»bly  «  rendering 

The  bthiopic  everywhere  I 

■lyn.i/.l  'imshtftu,  nei-er  ei| 

Latin  venioiu  nnder  ixjUim 

On    the    reiaiion    of    Marcion    and    other   Gnoslics 
to  the  Syooplic  title  see  g  43/     II  cannot  safely  be 
14.  PttrirtiO  n'"i'"ain«l  thai  it  «i«  unknown  to  nil 
ftnd  medlMral  "'  '"*  '  "P^stolic  fathers. 
inUrpreUtlon.2,'Ji''r,';S^!  ?K"2',h«^dS'™  U  »™ 

Eutving  found  in  an  inlerpolated  Icil  of  Ex.  17  14  a  reference  la 
Ihe^n  of  God.  he  declares  that  Jesus  is  prefigured  in  it  'not  as 
■    lan  wn  of  (Jod.'^  The  iiAiTOce  maybe  drawn 

m'^viS'^Iin 


Ihat 


iDM.   too)  eipt.-uned  the  liile  u  ^  .. 

Ihnueh    >[9ry    ftom    David,   Jacob,    Isaac    and   Abiahaui. 

50n"5"Mar^qu;^  el"ipsa  ecal  hoiiSl.,'™d*TenulLtSn'.li-"  gly 
argued  (he  impo^biliiy  of  any  other  intetpretation  iado.  Marc- 

seek  for  a  panicular  human  b«ng,  since  the  expression  simply 
meant  '  man '  and  wa^  chosen  by  Jesus  from  pedagogic  motives, 
as  "hen  Uod  is  reprtienled  as  a  man  (Migne,  13  15  jj>. 
Even  in  Greek  the  member  of  a  body  "as  somciimes  indicated 

^  ^A^i^.r.'^'fcp'tki^runn'.  iVi^/WiV^l  "ulTi^d  »i« 

the  LXX.     So  profound  a  sludenl  of  these  versions  as  Origeo 
may  therefore  have  rightly  imdcrstood  the  idiom. 

Tbeodorel  introduces  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  usage 
to  account  for  certain  phrases  compounded  nitli  tAit  or 
Svyanif  in  0  1  he  may  luive  applied  the  same  principle 
10  this  case.  Chrysoslom  cenainly  regards  the  term 
BS  simply  designating  ■  man'  in  Jn.  Si;  (Migne, 69 113). 
That  seems  also  subslantJHlly  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Augustine  [Coaira  AriaB.  Is).  It  is  possible  thai 
C}'prian's  comparison  of  Mt,  12)3  with  i  S.  2is.  and 
inference  Ihat  the  church  cannot  forgive  sins  against 
God,  indicates  that  he  understood  jflius  homiais  to 
designate  '  man '  in  a  generic  sense  in  some  passages, 
as  I.ictzmann  has  suggosied  (p.  So),  Jerome  w.-is  not 
prevented  by  his  knowleilge  of  Hebrew  from  identifying 
■the  human  being'  as  the  virgin  Mary  (Com.  in  Ps. 
85) ;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  common  interpretation. 
Euthymius  Zifinlienus  (about  1100  a.D.)  eiiplains  that 
itSpuiratmay  mean  71*^  as  »-ell  as  dnj/i  (Migne,  128393), 
and  Alexander  of  Jumfge  Id.  1309)  only  regrets  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  in  frcnch  a  title  which  is  identical 
10  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  but  not  gram- 
malicatly,  wilh  JSliai  virgiaii.  In  the  first  German 
translation  It  was  indeed  translated  jdn  dmnaid{CoAex 
Teplenns  nnd  three  earliest  editions),  and  the  Romance 
version  of  theWaldenses  \aiJHhdela  vtrgcne.  NicolauE 
de  l.yra  understood  Mt.  12S  to  aflirm  that  blasphemy 
against  Christ's  humanity  is  not  as  unpardonable  as 
that  against  his  divinity,  and  Ml.  1613  to  be  a  con- 
fession on  his  part  of  the  humble  fact  of  his  humanity 
isciples  undorsLind  it  of  his  divinity  {Iliilia 


Sacra.  1588,  1 
in  Mt.  I613  is 
loquuntnr.  Dii  1 


'  homines  si 


:    lili 
■lliguni 


attempts  at 


10.  Betort 
totha 


>gical    explanation   appeared.      LiCnCbrord,   a. 
noted  Hebraist,  commenting  on  Mt.  123s, 

and,   returning  to  Cyprian's  sug- 
sa«r  in   Di's  words  {i  S.23j)    an 


rif-3). 


[gainst    God    tOe 
Flacius  lllyricus  defined  filius 

■laccus,  Bra.  Grotius. 


SON  OF  MAN 

haminis  as  u«hs  quispiatit  homo  yClavis,  sub  voce 
■filius').  Beta  regarded  the  expression  as  a  Hebrew 
phrase  for  man,  and  suggested  the  Hebrews'  custom  of 
speaking  of  themselves  in  the  third  person,  but  alsoc.ilUd 
attention  to  the  fact  Ihat  in  (he  gospels  no  one  except 
Jesus  does  so.  It  is  the  merit  of  Grotins  to  have  first 
recognised  that  in  Mt.  128  the  conclusion  must  be, 
'Therefore  man  is  lord  also  of  the  sabbath.' 
Pointing  10  Mk.  3  «  as  exhibiting  the  more  original  conneciioa 
)*ed    that    ihe   argument    nould    have   no 


rsiood,  si 


"J"! 


a>lheK 


,  e>pbnai 


tame  principle  {Crit.  jr«.  a  44s/). 

The  discovery  that  upon  two 
not  of  himself,  but  of  man  in  ge 
this  phrase,  naturally 

IS.  Snbrtltate 


for 


Jesus  spoke, 

in  general,  wnen  employing 

led  less  important  than  the 

conjecture  that  he  constantly  used  '  the 

the  sense  of  '  this  man.'   for 

n  Ml. 

>),  and  foimd  its  way  into  Ihe  first  life  of  Jesus  by 
Hess  (1 16a  s«i  369).  Bolten's  criticism  was  important 
because  through  it  a  third  passage  (Mt.  96}  was  added  to 
the  two  of  Grotius.  and  the  Aramaic  term  iar-aHSd  was 
broughtinlothediscussion(£'^r^m'ilf<f.  MallA.  1793). 
He  called  attention  to  the  Svrisc  use  od'rtli  dt-nUA  with  no 

that  the  Greek"trair>1alor  "hou^  have^^^dTo  take  noie'oniM 
ind  boldly  maintained  that  In  Ml.  ^  37  ^esus  said. 


limself.  In  regard  toall  pnuagi 

-etuined  to  the  opinion  of  Cnccejusf'  I 

''-  '• — wiance  of  Jn.t£i4,  and  fuggeste 

--■--  --  ■-' '  "Tn.T,3  ( 


Ml.K 


o  ego  ■).  pointed 

-  'oir  Dan.TisJi'J-'/.  ^rf*»fS! 

M 1. 1!  a  and,  in  srale  of  the  well-lounded  waning  of 
Eichhom  I.AIIg.  Bibl.  5;     '        "  '  "        ■  -  "  ■ 


3  33(C« 


to  the  view  that  Ml.  lOei  and  olherpassag 
IfoiB.iiirv.MtUDi.iio).  The  theory  wilt 
habiiually  used  an  IndeGiul*  pronoun  oral 
accompanied  byagestiireindicaliiighiiiu 
comaiand  respect,  and  in   the  general 

"T,mpret^lyfo''      ""      '™™" 


.  later  addllic... 
imed  that  Jesin 

indKaTing'hiBae^i^^  tl»  an;  AdiiUo 


IsrS^rKhola 


lATicn  Herder  (CAr.  Schriflm,  ii.  [1796]  64)  explained 
the  term  as  designating  the  Ideal  hunianitv  of  Jesus,  he 

IT.  Mml  nuLn?  f„V,^j, 


-  Chris 


But  i' 


of  the  Christ  « 


Through 

Schleiermacher  (F.inl.  *nff. )  and  ,\eanrier  \_Ubcn  frsK, 
ix)ff.)  ihis  view  gained  a  wide  recognition. 

It  was  adopted  among  others  by  Bohme,  OlshauHn,  Lull, 
Reuss.  and  Luihardi,  has  more  recently  been  defended  by  Wcst- 
coil  and  Sianion,  and  influenced  Weiuc.  Holttmann,  BeyscblaE, 
Hase,  Keim,  Mangold.  Usieri,  and  llrOckner. 

Hofmann  {Sdirifltrmis.  n.2n)  could  find  in  the 
phrase  no  allusion  to  an  ideal  of  humanity,  but  regarded 
18.  Camine  nunf  ''  ^  substantially  synonymous  with 
umung  QunT  ,  ^^  ^^^^^  cometh,'  d  ipxiiixnit.  con- 
taining no  indication  of  character.  Cremer  { Wortir- 
^mAC.  846^)  similarly  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
man  promised  in  the  protevnngel.  Gen.  Sij. 

Alrcidy  Scholten  [Specimen.  1809)  interpreted  the 
term    as   a   title   of  the   Messiah,    the   heavenly   king 


19.  CniTHit  ^ 


>s  {Leien  Jesv,  463  [1835]!  cipressed 


tltlBT 
(WW.  Th.2 


i«  [1836])  agreed  with  him.  Ewali 
'[tB55])pointedtoDan.andEn.3T-' 
he  regarded  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  book,  as  ( 
Renan  (  rif  ife  yi^jiu,  131  ff.  [1S63])  maintained 


by  Google 


SON  OP  MAN 

certLiin  schools  it  Wiu  a  tillc  or  the  Messiah  as  judge  of 
ihe  world  and  king  of  the  age  to  come.  Beyschlag 
(atriilelogit,  ,/:  [1866])  held  that  it  was  a  Messianic 
title  in  Dan.7i}  Eln.463  Jf.  and  all  passages  in  the 
gospels,  and  thai  Jesus  chose  this  particular  litle  both 
to  express  his  consciousness  of  being  a  man  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  Ihe  ideal,  absolute, 
and  heavenly  man.  Baldensperger  [Ssliilbtwusslitin 
Jiiu^'.  itTjff.  (189a])  likewise  affirmed  thi      ' 


SON  OP  MAH 


ifjes 


1  Mes! 


title 


and  was  adopted  by  him  as  such,  noi.  however,  before 
Ihe  episode  at  Cxsarea  Philippi.  the  earlier  passages 

That  Jesus  employed  the  term  to  express  his  own 

_.   — 1  _  of  many  scholars.     Bui  there  has  been 

Ofr^MmliU'   """''■  d'ffere"ce  of  opmion  as  to  his 

^^^^    us  ongin.     WTiile  some  m.-estigalots 
'•'—-^  —  "  '— '  endeavoured  to  discover  its  meaning  by 

predicates  with  the  idea  of  man,  others  discerned  in  it 
only  a  designation  ofoHice  without  immediate  connection 
with  the  root  idea,  and  in  the  predicates  saw  synthetic 
judgments.  The  majority  of  critics  found  ils  origin  in 
Dan.  ?  13.  Others,  however,  thought  of  Eiek. ,  Ps.  8  or 
11.  4S,  while  a  few  regarded  it  as  an  absolutely 


.nofjesi 


Ones< 


sufficif 


thy 


some  students  ;  byotheis  the  conceplkin  was  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  variotis  conibinaiions.  As  to  the  motive 
for  its  employment,  there  were  (hose  who  thought  that 
it  was  chosen  openly  to  proclaim  a  different  Messianic 
title  from  that  suggested  by  such  titles  as  'Son  of 
David '  and  '  Son  of  God  '  {q.v, ).  Bui  many  scholars 
tirged  that  such  a  public  announcement  was  improb- 
able al  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  Jesus'  ministry,  and 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  have  used  it  as  a  riddle  to 
be  guKsed  at,  half  revealing,  half  concealing  his  notion 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  own  eUims.  The  various 
theories  were  largely  dependent  upon  different  interpte- 
is  of  passages  in  OT  and  the  Pseu'lepi  graph: 


irity  a 


J  Mt.  t 


e  of  Mt 


with  Mk.  2 10. 

In  cumnieniing  on  Mt.  8jo,  De  Wette 

to  those  who  did  not  think  of  Dan.  7i3  the  expression 

ai    Emofauii  '^'"''''  "nly  suggest  'this   man,'  whilst 

1  —iTtr.    lo  'hose  who  had  the  Daniel  passage 

«.»«.th.4    ™"'  """"  "''O'  '"  »P"e  of  his  humble 

•Tmpathyt    condition,  is  destined  to  become  that 

which   the  prophet  has   indicated.'     In    this  pregnant 

utterance  the  thought  of  Paulus  still  shows  its  vitality  ; 

but  it  contains  the  genm  of  new  theories. 

Wilke  ( Urrvangilhl.  633 118361)  inferred  from  Mt.  11 1 3  Ihai 
'^■lofiiun'cannolbcideiiucalwiththeMcuiah.  SaaiiZIVTh. 
1B60,  pp.  3JT  ff-)  made  an  imponanl  conlribulion  by  ahow- 
ing  dmt  the  puu^  where  the  term  occun  in  the  founil  ewpel 
cannot  Ihrow  Anv  lirhr  on  i»  original  meaning.  His  examination 
\m  ihu  Ihe  cont»l  never  favoured 

:oncli>ded  thai  Tesui  invented  Ihe 
nfor  hiimelfa  Mettiahship  without 
wtiicli  IK  could  not  attain  13  a  more  universal  recognition  and  a 
aenuincly  naiional  work,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the  vulear 

would  be,  nor  a  king  coming  in  power  and  glory,  but  a  man 
deeming  noIhinE  foreign  10  bim  thai  belongs  to  Ihe  lot  of  a 
human  being,  ideniifying  himself  with  all  human  coiidilionj. 

This  hai  been  called  nn  '  emphnlieally  low '  egllmate  in  diidnc- 
lion  from  Ihai  of  Herder.    It  should  be  ohMived,  howevn,  Ihal 

sharp  contrail  between  Ihe  (iile  oT  Chnil's  humilUlion  and  ilut 

ihaiacteriHic  of  his  glory,  as  Htn,  (^.,  in  Meyer  <C0m.  1S11.  to 
Mt.  Sio),  and  Ihai  ll  really  his  (brth  the  human  worth  nfjeius' 
personality  iiuse  clearly  than  any  mere  abstraction  like  '  the 

'11364!)  held  that  the  eipiHskin  wir^known.u'^'Jniu 

:hi1d  oT  Adam,  and  alto  J  the  objil^^a  peculiar 
no  one  called  htm  by  Ibii  name  because  !t  would 
47>7 


the  idea  of  an  id« 


of  Itaur  anJColm^  and  Sebenkel  (Biltl-Iixiii-*,  iSji>  pr 


sa.  Modified 
Heitlanlo 

tdU«t' 


Hilgenfeld.  hke  Baur,  regarded  Ihe  term  as  indicating 
lowly  external  condilions  and  a  humble  disposition,  but 
entered  a   protest  against  separating  it 

though  reflecting  Ihe  peculiar  conception 

of  JesuslZtfTA.  1863,  p.  337#).     Baur  was  led  by 

this  presentation  to  assume  a  Inter  Daniehc  significance 

for  the  eschalological  discourses  (.V/TA.  1864,  p,  82). 

Bernhardt  Weisi  (fin«/.  Th.  Iff  ^ff.  [1S6SD  saw  in  the  ea- 

cbaiacler,  but  a  lerm  having  no  inlnittic  significance  in  Dan., 
chosen  by  JeiDS  10  avoid  nusapprehenuon  <H  lib  aims  and  yet 
to  announce  hlnuelf  as  the  Meidah  prmnised  in  Dan.    'The 

regarded   by  bim  as   synlhelic  judgments,  in    Ihe    Kantian 

fihiaseoli^y  introduced   in   this   conneciion    by  D'ledennanq 

Mangold  {Jk.  Art.  d.  rieM.  FV  iSjJ,  pp.   I^  regarded 


lelhe  ] 


nliaiio 


as  the  true,  ideal  man."  Usieri"  (y'A^,* .  .„, 

pp.  l^)tlrongly  urged  thai  the  verba!  meaning  of  ihe  pbnis 
was  of  no  importance,  as  h  was  solely  a  title  of  oRice  selecte 
by  Jejui  in  order  10  allude  10  the  comtag  of  the  promisea 
TpH^mnri,^    tr^   mnnliinH         F*«.nli^||y   ibis   view   WaS   held    by 


selected 


Bruce  (A-|W»m  a/torf,  17J  (1600)),  an 


theory  as  to  Enoch  ^dff.,  Weisso 
look^  upon  the  teem  as  an  original  creation  of  Jesus 
as   M'.~M<M__i  'o  express  his  peculiar  consciousness  ot 


fore  havit 

his  hearers  but  presenting  to  them  a  riddle  [_Ev.  Ctsch. 
13'J['838];  Ev.-fra^.  aa^[iB56]). 

Weisse'a  philological  eaplanaiion  ('human  son'i  like  <^h 
P^eVn.  suppOHd  Hebrew  original  of  A  var^  A  ofrfMwvr,  'heavenly 
faiher  \  naturally  met  with  no  approval,  and  his  confuuon  of  Ihe 
S)-noptic  with  ihe  Johanniiie  use  was  wisely  avoided  byRils 
Sharing,  however,  with  Weis^-    '■<'  "'•■'  '■<-■  "i-    ''  -" 


I  Ml.  a 


:  Mk.  a  earlier 


■orthy.  n 


r   the 


claims,  as  Mk.  records  two  inKIancei  of  lis  use  befor^  ihe' im- 
portant episode  at  Csuirea  Fhilippi  {^k.  fakri.  iflji,  p.  514). 

Holtimann  [ZWTh,  1865,  pp.  aiaff.)  pointed  out 
the  determining  influence  of  the  iirst  occurrence  in  Mt. 
(810)  upon  those  who  maintained  the  priority  of  this 
gospel,  held  Ihal  inrealityihe  passage  suggests  Messianic 
dignity  rather  than  humility,  and  inferred  from  Mk.2io 
the  Messianic  significance  of  the  term  tothe  mind  of  Jesus, 
but  considered  this  to  have  been  a  secret  until  the  visit 
to  Cssarea.  Keim  thought  that  Jesus  gradually  went 
beyond  this  mystifying  litle  to  such  designations  as 
'  the  coming  one,'  '  the  bridegroom,'  in  suggesting  his 
Messianic  claims  {Otici.  Jem.  2376).  Hase  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  chose  this  term  flrst  to  conceal,  and 
then  al  the  proper  time  to  manifest  his  Messiolisbip  as 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  {Gesch.  Jem.  413). 
According  to  Wendl  {Lekre  Jciu,  441  f.  [1890]),  the 

problem  provoking  to  thought  and  private  judgment ; 
for  whilst  the  hearers  by  their  transcendental  conception 
of  the  Messiah  were  prevenl-ai  from  seeing  in  the  Daniel 
phrase  'Son  of  man'  a  fit  designaiion  of  so  august  a 
being.  Jesus  found  it  most  suitable  to  express  his  convic- 
tion that  in  spite  of  human  weakness  and  lowly  con- 
ditions he  was  the  Messiah.  In  Ml.  gio96  11 19  12S  33 
and  parallels.  Holsien  [ZWTh.  1891.  pp.  if.)  saw  the 
evidence  that  Jesus  used  this  term  concerning  himself 
before  the  scene  at  Cn^irea  Philippi.  and  in  Mt.  16 13  Ihe 
proof  that  he  employed  it  10  designate  himself  as  the 
Messiah. 

I  Hilgenfeld.  B.  Wmsi,  Mangold,  Usieri,  Bruce,  Steven.. 
>  Wei!i<e.  RiBchI,  Holizmann,  Keim,  Hdse,  Holsien,  Wendl, 
Paul,  Dalman,  Gunkel,  Fiebig. 


hy  Google 


SON  OP  MAN 

gliten  probablf  thai  Jesus'  Me> 


SON  OF  MAN 


dialed  K 


According  to  Paul  ( I'urslelluagen  am  Aftssiat.  43 
[1895]),  Ihe  mysiery  enisied  for  Jesus  hiiiiseir  as  well  as 
for  his  hearers,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  lime  in  (he 
Calil:eaii  period  when  he  still  doubtfully  asked  whether 
in  reality  he  was  the  Son  of  man  promised  in  Dan. 
Dalman  (  H'orle  Jtsu.  191^  ['898])  clearly  recognised 
that  '  the  Son  of  man  '  was  not  a  Messianic  title  in  the 
linie  of  Jesns,  and  thai  b/ir-naS.l  was  the  phrase  used 
by  him  that  has  been  ininslaled  o  iil6t  tdv  dvBpiirou. 
TTiis,  hoM'ever,  he  regarded  as  untnown  in  Galilasan 
Aramaic  m  thai  period  in  the  sense  of  '  man, ' 

tl  would  IhaRforc  nalurally  poini  Id  Dun.  T  13.  s  puuge 
cipeciolly  aitr.ictlve  to  Jesus,  bcc^u»  ii  a.-^lKd  the  cUabii&ta- 
mciu  of  ihc  ItinKilam  of  heaven  to  (lad  Blunt.  Didnun  con- 
iklered  it  ]iHproh.ilile  ihal  Je&u«  emptoj'ed  the  phrw4  before  the 
epiwde  HI  Csi^reB,  some  perleopa  luiriiu;  been  placed  out  of 
their  chronologkal  order.  After  uuit  event  hiadiKiplesrrEanlFd 
h  u  ■  decluation  thai  he  was  the  Sonof  man  of  Daniel's  viiiwi 

give  until  fib  appearance  belbre  the  Sanhnliin,  and  then  at  the 
coit  Df|his  life;  to  himaelf  it  waa  a  iqaTiA  of  renlu-*inii;  and 
teaching  that  the  child  of  human  parents,  by  nature  weak, 
destined  by  Cod  10  be  the  ruler  of  the  world,  may  before  hii 

Accepting  Ihe   view   that   tar-HJId   was    used    and 


1899,    pp.     581^,    yiertt  Bit 

A    Etra 

347    ['SKW 

maintained  Ihal  'Ihe  man'  was  a  seer 

et  tills   of  Ihe 

Messiah  used  in  Apocalyptic  cir 

les.  and 

originating  in 

Bab)-lonuin  mythology. 

Like  Gunliel,  Fiebig  (der  Afoui 

IUn.„l,n 

'i&lAT. 

gardtd  -the  man '  as  a  familiar  designa 

ionofth. 

■he  COOL 

i.Jon  that  Kpna 

of  Jesn 

•£= 

■Bid  in  an  ambiguoui  manner,  w  iha 

trs  might  Ixlieve 

.h»  he  (Jesu.)  wa=  .peafcinR  of  man 

n  genera 

^wrf^thejmn^ 

—I.e.,  Ihe  Mnsiah  u  s  Ihird  ptnon 

—whilst 

^wakinEorhimKlf. 

The  conception   ot  Ihe  phrase  as  a  mystifying  title 

into  which  Je!us   poured  the  c 

of  his  peculiar 

"•"  ^           combinations :  whileson 

esi'halarswere 

contented  with  a  single  OT  pnssage  as  the  bas  s 
further  development,  others  thought  of  several  d  S 
ideas  blending  into  a  new  conception. 


Bled  by  £:iekiel,  ai 
n.    UDTk.    iSsSt 
Hauuadi  foand  in  I 

man  in  l>an.,  Ihe  mar. _       _. 

Pb.8,  and  the  prophet  in  Ki.  (.VT"  2iUgisck.OI,  1879,  Ba 
Witiichen  introduced,  in  addUion,  Ihe  Son  of  man  in  Enoch  and 
Ihe  Servant  of  Yahri  in  t  I*.  U>fr  liltt  </«  .WmicAm.  13?.^: 
[iStS):  Xihten  ((;ftf«. /m,  i»^  [iSqiJ)  >awin  Ibe  eiprei. 
t-vyn  a  combination  of  esoteric  ^Ie?^ahahip  sune^ted  by  Daniel, 

lErfet.  tSoi,  p.  117^)  also  nnitcd  the  idea  of  the  suflerini; 
■ervLnTwilh  ll^t  oilul  ideal  »pre«muive  of  buma..iiv  and 
Ihe  kingdom  of  (hhI.  Schncdermnnn  U'sn  rrrtHmiig^-K, 
m    .a..    _  ^  J-* 1.! — J  I. — f_i?_  ^f__.f_^_  E«liielic  propjjcl, 

aild>!lbundif  l>! 


[itk)]]) held  that  ibe  true  i 


,  tti  wl-Muuenl  teconallatiqn  to  Ihe  o 
I  of  Vahwe  wen  olfeived,  and  the  01 
\  of  I>an.  T  were  perceived.    liinpler  U 

-  minUlf-r,  jos^J.SotI)  comlBlle.  K 
lie  prophet  and  Ilannlic  Mexiah.  In  t: 
(Ha-tiiii;s,/>ff  Jew/)  Ihe  ideas  of  a  rt 


Whilst  Wwzsacker  found  in  the  customary  designa- 
10  of  Eieklel  a  means  employed  by  Jesus  for  suggesting 
the  prophetic  character  of  his  Messiah- 
UUeT  ship,  Vemes  held  that  ■  - 


an.  RnplMtle 

actually  wi 

assumed  by  Jesus  lo  indicate  that,  like  John  the  HapliM, 
he  was  a  herald  of  ihe  coming  kingdom,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  merged  Into  the  Danielle  'Son  of  man'  1:^ 
the  Ciiiirch  {Idfit  meis.  178).  This  \iew  has  been 
carried  out  mosl  consistently  by  Cary  {T^  Synoflie 
Gospels.  360^  [1900])  who  maintains  thai  by  this 
term  Jesus  intended  10  announce  himself  ns  a  prophet 
sent  lo  warn  his  people  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  if  Ihey  did  001  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  thought  should  arise 
that  the  'Son  of  man,'  of  whom  Jesus  is  represented  as 
36.  DMlgUtiou  '^""8  hahitually  spoken  in  the  third 
nV  Tnir^Ti>r  P*r50"'  *^  an  ideal  or  spirit  nol 
IdwOhtm?  identical  with,  though  closely  related 
HeaiUhthip,  or  '°ir''uck°^/™^^Sf  [^','i)>uMesied 

Indwelling        thai  Jesus  .^ho,  iri  his 'j^dBmeai,  never 
ganlDBl  uvd    the    leim    belbie    the    episode    at 

Ciesarea,  whtn  predicting  Ihe  reiutn  of 
the  Son  of  man,  Ihoticht  nol  of  his  ohti  personality,  of 
the  man  Jesus,  but  raiher  of  Ihe  idenli  with  uhich  he  had 
idenlilied  hiniulf  A.  K^ville  (/<''»  </'  Xa%nrtll>,  i  x^ff. 
ITB97D  concluded  from  Mk.SioH  and  Mt.26  dial  in  tte 
thought  of  Jesus  the  phrase  desi^inaicd  Mjmelhing  more  than 

that  it  was  a  pet«onificaiion  of  a  principle  transcendeni  above, 
and  imfflanent  in,  all  ihe  peiS5>n<   making   up   the   sum   tola] 

idenliBlrf"lSmsrJr  wi"ih*lh?s  princip^  ""cc'Jfldi'ng  lo'^oh! 
Weiss  (^™/«/  Ai-,Ja./K  Ui^,\^N.cl,Mf.  ISkrUli,  .3^/ 
I187SD1  Jesus  used  the  Icim  to  uidicale  bis  future  position. 
When  he  should  return  upon  Ibe  clouds,  he  would  be  the  Son  of 
man  referred  10  by  Daniel.  In  the  sayines  concerning  ihe 
death  ofthe  Son  of  man,  beuughtobjecliNclylbal  the  coining 

tide  liai  b«n  substituted  for' original  -l'^  in 'l^lk.a'iLU  the 

gilological  explanaiion  resumed  vy  Lagarde,  Rahlfs,  and  Weli- 
Ulen  (see  I  3«)  should  be  applied  (cp  also  Frtdigl  Jtsulil, 
tgoo,  pp.  jftoM,  sm  ff;  where  ibe  inlerpretauon  of  some 
p.-issnge8  b  slii:htly  modUicd).  In  harmony  with  hi*  excEe^is 
of  Dan.TT3,  drill  (/.t.,  S7rf:)  comes  10  the  concludon  Ihal 
jetui  more  or  [ess  disdnclhr  conceived  of  himself  as  being 
dynamically  idenlilied  vfith  the  hichesi  principle  of  revelation, 

onVuif  °ut  read  J^in  Mk!  ^  "^nd  e  a>4iw'^  in  Mk.  z'lE. 

When  the  interpretation  of  Daniel's  '  Son  of  man ' 


ST  D«Bigiiatiim  lav  near  at  hand  th 
of  Ungdom  used  it  himself  in  1 
OflMftTen'f  Hoeki^tra  maintair 


revved  w 


assumption.    I>iummondl/7'4.^(.  :9Di)th 

and  f<ir  himself  as  bead  of  ibis  clasi,  ei< 

primarily  nillcctive,  lulnequtntly  individual,  sense   It 

Servant  of  Vahwi  hai. 

Whilst  many  scholars  failed  to  make  any  disti 
between  the  words  actually  uttered  by  Jesus,  ai 
sayings  ascribed  10  him  by  Ihe 


^Tn'StC 
lie  of  G^. 


sg.  Cnatton 

bytlw 
•Tugellatif'  ! 


gelisl 


and   s 


len^  N^eo,  Schnedermann, 


of  the  Kourth  Gospel  spread,  Ihc  tendency  developed 
in  many  circles  to  !cnn  all  the  more  heavily  on  the 
synoptics.  It  is  lai^ely  the  merit  of  Bruno  Bauer  and 
\'olkniar  to  have  applied  the  same  measure  to  all  tlte 
gospels,  explaining  each  as  a  didactic  work  written  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  naturally  reflecting  ihe  religious 


Cone.  Oort,  Van  Wan. 


hy  V_H^H^IVIV: 


SON  OF  MAW 

thought  of  the  aulhor  and  the  men  ftjimng  nhom  he 
lived.  From  this  point  of  view  B.  Bauer  reached  tlie 
conclusion  that  Jesus  never  called  himself  ■  Son  of  man ' 
(A-nrt*  d.  ev.  Gtuh.  3  [1843]  iff.),  and  Volkmar  was 
led  10  the  view  thai  it  was  an  oiiginal  creation  of  Mk. 


wily  Ml. 


ihc 


I   Mk. !: 


itr    Coin 
^■>  (Ml,  2 


ling  10  lacobKD  ll 


{//™, 


HhgtH  «iir  ^ie  SVH.  EvB.bt,  liBSj);  P'Cl.  Ktrrkmulluag, 
iMfi,_p.  S«3.rf0-  V^lAtTtr  (Uth--Ul.  3«i,j87  [iBBjlJaLo  in- 
clinEd  to  look  upon  Ihe  word  as  of  forEicn  Apocalypiic  nrigin, 
nol  u.«nllwJ«uJi>iinMlf.    Conyinttd  iTml  J«U5  aid  not  pui 

we  rflhe  icm  by  Jwm  k  F.  C.  Baur  <|  ji)  had  done,  bul 
uctibed  10  the  Evangelim  Ihc  eonceplion  of  il  as  a  Messianii: 
title  (,9m/  ii/AHiktHlx,  SJS^dBgoB.  Orello  Cooe  (A-™ 
HVni/,  49»^[iSo3l>alsolook^  upon  iheApocalypiie  aai»g« 
u  tfae  channel  through  which  'Son  of  Man'  u  a  Mstianic 
title  IbunJ  in  wny  inio  Ihc  gospel,  ihough  be  tiil]  ihougbt  of 
Jesus  as  having  used  ii  to  denote  Ihnt  he  wai '  the  aun  who 


In  H.  L.  Oon'iA\%%fTta.lXon(DitiiUmilii»gitA.r.i. 
in  hfl  NT.  1893)  the  Messianic  significance  of  the  term 
in  Ihe  Greek  NT  was  strongly  maintained ;  its  origin 
was  sought  in  Dan.  and  the  later  Apocalypses,  whence 
it  was  taken  by  the  ei.nngelists.  and  no  effort  uas  made 
to  trace  any  of  the  sayings  back  <o  Jesus.  Van  Manen 
(7"*. 7",  1893,  p.  544;  1894,  p.  177.^)  diseounlenanced 
in  principle  any  attempt  to  go  behind  the  wriiten 
records,  and  ascribed  lo  the  influence  of  Dan.  and 
E^och  the  introduction  of  the  term  as  a  Messianic  title 
in  the  gospels;  aview  also  adopted  by  Baljon((;n>*iJe*- 
Tkmlogiich  I  Ciwnifniof*,  2960).  Brandt's  position  v,as 
fundamentally  the  same  as  Volkmnr's  ;  but  he  added  the 
important  suggestion  thai  the  identification  of  Jesus 
with  Daniel's  'Son  of  man'  would  be  most  natural, 
if  this  Apocalyptic  figure  had  been  recently  introduced 
{Efaugi^liicMt  GachUhU.  563/:  11893]).  It  was  prob- 
ably  the  Messianic  interpretation.  hov,'e\'er,  not  Dan.  7 
itself,  as  {following  Lagarde)  Brandt  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  was  of  recent  origin.  Thus  a  deep  chasm 
was  found  between  the  gospels  and  the  actual  words  of 
Jesus,  over  which  no  man  could  pass  with  any  degree  of 
assurance.  How  completely  this  exclusi^-e  r^aid  for 
Ihe  Greek  gospels  tended  lo  crowd  into  the  background 
the  whole  question  concerning  the  Son  of  man.  tnay  be 
seen  in  the  important  discussion  of  Ihe  Messianic  secret 
by  Wrede  (Dai  Me^siatgekeimnis  [1901]),  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  touched  upon,  except  that  he  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  a  ptay  upon  words  can  have  been  intended  in 
Lk.944,  on  the  ground  that  Ihe  solemn  title  'Son  of 
Man  '  and  nol  '  man'  is  contrasted  with  '  men." 

If  this  in  itself  perfectly  legitimate  literary  crilicisro 
had  the  tendency  of  leading  lo  a  wholly  negative  result, 

SB.  "™^    ^  ^^  ,^^   ,-||g  ^^  j^^^_   j,,^  ^^  gj 

Um  An»«io.  If^'  ^  possibility  tl^t  ihis  r«»lt  was 
J""»"»i«.  j„p  ,Q  „  serious  defect  m  the  method 
pursued —vii. ,  tlie  failure  to  examine  the  reported 
sayings  in  what  must  have  been  approximately  their 
form  in  the  vernacular  of  Jesus,  if  5|>okcn  by  him. 
With  the  multiplicity  of  new  and  complicated  problems 
claiming  the  attention  of  studenis  of  early  Christian 
lileralure  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  a  division  of 
labour,  it  is  not  strange  that  e>-cn  eminent  NT  scholars 
should  have  devoted  indefatigable  labours  lo  what  at 
best  could  be  only  translations  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
without  ever  inquiring  what  the  Aramaic  sentences  were 
Ihal  he  actually  uttered,  whilst  OT  scholars  to  whom 
such  a  question  H'ould  naturally  occur  hesitated  to  enter 
a  field  no  longer  familiar  to  them.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  I,.-it;aTde's  and  Wellhausen's  contributions  to 
the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  thai  it  was  again  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  Semitic  philology.  Positively, 
the  gain  was  not  great  at  fir«. 

UkHh  hsl  only  renewed  ihe  old  explaudoD  of  the  nAon- 


SON  OF  MAN 

must    have   used   iar.nSJA 

and 

ughl  bis 

purpose  WW  10 

dicaie  that  he  was  not  a  Jew. 

membe 

of  any-  notion 
,-«-  Aik.  16). 

bill  a  man  (DtmltcAi  Schrijitn, 

aX 

IiS/SI. 

uldhaOe 

giy 

sir 

T™s",'hould  i 

i; 

iigil  he  righlly  fell  thai 

.he 

reixlyac 

f'l 

ilinirl 

'«*'  "■/'Y-  *' 

;!i^-»K'iS'»-..iJ!;' 

™t 

Mk.2 


Isely  r. 


lined   I 


:   improbalBllly  of  his   eBchaloloBica 


planatian'(see  |  16)  left  the  prublem  Mill 

What  was  nceiled  was  a  search  for  the  Aramaic 
original  that  should  at  Ihe  same  lime  take  account  of 

Ml  Tlaila  In  '''^  results  of  lilerary  criticism  secured 
™-ri^^  TnA  •')'  =""*  "holars  aa  Bruno  Bauer, 
8^°^™  \-olkmar,  and  \'an  Manen,  .is  well  as 
T^  1^      bv  a  Baur.  a  Ritschl,  and  a  Holsten.  a 

fDrm>tian.  ^^^^  ^^|j,^^  ^  ^^  apocalyptic 
sources,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  ihe  Gnostic 
niiilude  to  this  title,  ll  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bruins, 
who  acutely  criticised  Oorl's  failure  to  consider  Ihe 
Aramaic  us-ige  < 7"*.  r.  1894.  p.  646/).  did  not  follow 
up  his  own  suggestions.  'l"he  scope  of  Di  Ckriilas 
naardt  Ev.  (1B96)  possibly  prevented  a  discussion. 

'    "  '■      '  the  general  position  of  Van 


tlerdm 
Manen  and  Oort  with  1 
16  r]  Jesus  used  iar-niid  in  the  sense  of  ' 
could  not  find  in  bar-ndSS  a  Messianic  titli 
that  Jesus  regarded  himself  a5  the  Messif 
considered  it  proli#ble  thai  on  some  occr 
used    ihe    term   concerning    himself    in    c 


Ml.  128  3< 


He 


Yet  b 


nphatically 
something 

more  than  a  man,  that  he  was  only  a  man  as  well  as 
they.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek  phrase  as  a 
Messianic  title,  he  tlioughl  it  possible  that  it  arose 
through  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  translation  ;  and 
the  absence  of  this  lille  everywhere  in  early  Christian 
literature  except  where  there  was  evidcnc*  of  acquaint- 
ance with  ihe  gospels,  he  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  it  was  everywhere  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic 
original  (Th.  T,  1894,  p.  IS3X.  189S,  p.  49/^)- 

The  view  that  Jesus  never  called  himself  ■  the  Son  of 
man,'  indicates  that  he  was  either  the  Messiah,  the 
ideal  man,  or  a  mere  man  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the 
development  of  this  term  into  a  Messianic  title  was  in 
part  due  to  his  having  spoken  upon  some  occasions 
concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  '  man,'  using  the 
word  bar  ndid  in  such  a  startling  manner  as  10  create, 
contrary  to  his  inienlion.  the  impression  among  later 
inlerprelers  that  he  had  referred  to  himself,  and  thnt 
through  Ihe  Greek  translation  of  the  Synoptic  Apocalypse 
it  found  its  way  into  ihe  gospeb,  was  first  expressed  by 
the  present  writer  in  a  paper  read  before  Ihe  Society  for 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  1S95,  and  published 
in/BLlSiff.  On  independent  grounds  it  was  con- 
sidered that  only  four  sayings  containing  the  phrase 
placed  before  the  incident  al  Ciesarca  can  be  judged 
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Gospels  and  Acis  beTore  Marcion,  and  surmised  thai 
il  originated  in  Asia  Minor  bemeen  ihe  dt-aih  of  Paul 
and  the  year  90  a.d.  (On  the  latter  poinl  see  %  43.) 
In  regard  lo  the  use  of  iar-na.U  by  Jesus,  Lietimajin 
re^iched  independent  conclusions  that  approximated 
most  closely  to  those  of  the  present  writer,  from 
whom  he  differed  chiefly  in  not  being  able  lo  assume  a 
basis  in  the  laaguage  of  Jesus  for  (he  subsequently 
niodifled  sayings  concerning  his  iltnlh  and  resutteclioo 
(see  %  40),  while  he  rejected  Eerdnioiis'  view  that  Jesus 
occasionally  used  it  to  denote  himself.  He  was  also 
disinclined  to  accept  Meyer's  contenljon  that  tha 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  some  of  the  eschatological 
passages  shruld  be  traced  back  lo  Jeaus.  without 
desiring,  honcver.  to  pass  a  judgnient  in  this  matter 
beyond  Ihe  general  conclusion  thai  Jesus  did  not  call 
himself  •  ih«  Son  of  Man "  (Th.  Aririlcn  aut  d.  Shtin. 
Pre  J.   IW.  [1899]!. 

The  theory  slated  above  was  accepted  and  defended 
by  Wellhausen  {Gncli.t'i  3S1  {1897J;  Siisctn.GiiT  f. 
ai.  tManoa  of  t'^99])-     He  thought  it  probable  that 

iii^.?  ^-^  °"™  (Mk-103,-,4)  expres^d 
'  apprehensions  as  10  the  outcome  of  his 
visit  10  Jerusalem  ;  but,  u  Ihe  eiBct  wording  cannot  be 
ascertained,  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  term  iar-ndid  was  used.  As  the  source 
was  Dan,  7 13,  he  regarded  ii  as  possible  that  already  the 
Aramaic  lerm  iar-niM  had  come  to  be  understood  in 
some  circles  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah, 

PHddnw  (AViw  (fortW,  4«^  lia99l)>l»iuJopiKl 
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iloytd  Ibewm  ^r-*i/n<(tP3T^f™l,il""  this  wm  nsiurall 
impiion  Aai  J«us  meant  by  it  himself  u  ihe  Mcoij 
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c[  poaiion.  (On  hli  in- 
iste|40-)  Marti  (Om 
is  acceplancc.      On   the 

s  position,  Staerk  {Prol.  MotiiUsh., 
397 jKt  sees  in  the  mysterious  name  'Son  of 
Man '  a  creation  of  early  Christian  anti-Jewish  polemics, 
having  one  root  in  some  misunderstood  \byui  such  as 
Mk.  2ic>  etc.,  and  intended  to  veil  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  during  his  lifetime.  Such  a  conscious  intention 
he  finds  in  the  fact  that  men  to  whom  tar-ndSd  in  the 
sense  of  ■  man  '  musl  have  been  familiar  slavishly  trans- 
lated it  with  b  viht  ToS  ireptjrov. 

Holtimann  [NTTk.,  1897,  pp.  146  f.)  finds  il  im- 
possible, in  view  of  the  accmnulaling  material  and 
89.  PuUal    Pfi'l^logical     difficulties,     to     pronounce 

far  as  the    pre- 
ile  presenting  as 
a  siiii  avaiiaoie  skllemative  the  view  of  Holslen.      Fries 
[Dil  fjdrde  evangelUI.  87^  [1898])  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  term  was  used  by  Jesus  only  on  rare 
occasions  to  avoid  the  personal  pronoun,  and  not  in  a   . 
purely  Messianic  sense,  while   through   En.,  where  it    ' 
only  means  'man,'  it  was  introduced  as  a  Messianic    j 
title  in  the  Synoptics  {cp  §  38).  [ 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  ■  new  investigation  of  ptISnl    ' 


Cssitrean  pass: 


(/.c.)  rightly  protested  against 
;ndency  to  assume  a  genuine  uller- 
behind  eiery  saying  allribuled  lo 
Jesus  in  the  synoptics,  and  10  forget  the  peculiar 
character  and  manifestly  late  origin  of  these  wriiingi. 
But  since  even  »ithin  the  synoptics  it  is  often  possible 
10  Iracc  a  growth  from  a  simpler  form  lo  one  unques- 
tionably coloured  by  laler  thought,  the  investigator 
cerlatnly  has  the  right  to  assume  that  this  develop- 
ment did  not  begin  in  our  present  gospels.  By  lesting 
a  certain  word  in  an  approximaiion  to  Ihe  Aramaic 
form  it  tnust  have  had  if  uttered  by  Jesus,  an  entirely 
different  sense  is  not  seldom  suggested  that  may 
readily  have  been  obscured  by  a  natural  niist-lke  io 
translation,  or  an  uiually  natural  doctrinal  bias.  As 
to  Ml,  ISij  ff..  van  Manen  is  probably  in  ihe 
main  riglit  (see  §  39!,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the 
Messianic  significancu  of  the  Greek  lerm  everywhere, 
and  in  rejecting  ihe  sunival  of  B,tur's  position  in 
Eerdmans.  On  Hilgenfeld's  argument  based  upon 
Ihe  Gospel  according  10  the  Hebrews,  see  §  4a.  The 
fact  that  Dalman  (/.c)  could  find  no  other  Aramaic 
lerm  likely  10  have  been  used  by  Jesus  than  iar-ndld, 
and  recognised  the  improbability  of  this  h,ning  been  a 
Messianic  title,  is  more  sigtiific-mt  than  his  contention 
that  iat-nd!d  in  the  sense  of  '  man '  was  a  Syriac 
innovation  and  not  likely  lo  have  been  thus  understood 
in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
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"I'Af  (lianri  ma),  manilisily  originaied  as  Christian  transla, 
ItouoTllie&Etktenii:  but  Air-IT'fAIillheonlvAmmaic  word    i 

1  Wellh-iuKH,  Pfleiderer,  Marti,  Bevan,  Naldeke,  Slaetk.        ' 


weTl  "alien  r('"'il"wrUhaiat™'righ'tl>;f«"i  'ihal'l 
decisive  (cp  also  Ficlni^,  and  tisage  in  .^t-.  Hi— 

The  authority  of  so  accomplished  a  student  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  as  Dalman  naturally  influenced 
other  scholars.  Baldensper^cr  (  Th.  Rttndtchae,  1900, 
p.  301  ff.)  expressed  his  salisfaclion  with  the  final 
defeat  of  the  philological  explanation,  and  hinted  at 
imdue  philosophical  prepossessions.  Rush  Rhces(/5Z. 
ir9«|  also  thought  that  Ihe  present  writer  was  hampered 
by  the  prejudgment  that  Jesus  cannol  have  made  for 
himself  at  Ihe  outset  any  supernatural  cl 
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cherish  a 

divinely  appointed    ruler   of    Israel   and    1 
nations,  was  not  ihe  starting-point  but  the  rather  u 
expected  result  of  a  long  sfries  of  investigations. 
Klopper(ZII'rA.  1899.  p.  i6i#lacccpts  the  validi 
of  Schmicdel's  arguments  |see  %  34),  and  thinks  ih 
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Jesus,  already  in  ihe  Galilean  period,  claimed  for  him- 
self a.  peculiar  kind  of  Messlahship  by  Ihe  Danielic  title. 
He  deems  li  probable  Ihat  Jesus  looked  upon  his 
victory  over  Saian  in  Mt.  4  i  ^  as  a  realisation  of  the 
slaying  of  the  beast  in  Dan.  7  "  »*.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  ethical  content  could  have  been  given  to  a  figure 
which  everybody  understood  to  mean  the  establbhnient  of 
'  e  empire  of  the  Jt         '  
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later.  The  answer  is  Ihal  there  is  no  evidence 
i  was  ever  used  as  a  Messianic 
10  believe  that  Jesus  on  some 
he  sense  il  commonly  and  ex. 
t  Aramaic  literature.  In  these 
wrongly  transbled  in  the  Gk. 
Gospels  by  a  title  not  yet  drawn  from  Dan,  when  Rev. , 
4  Ezra,  and  Ihe  interpolations  in  En.  37-71  were  written 
in  Ihe  reign  of  Domilian, ' 

The  most  serious  objection  of  Krop  (La  frnitt  de 
Usui.  1897)  is  derived  from  Ihe  presence  of  the  title  in 

Ihe  title  brought  from  the  eschatological  series  into  so 
diflereni  a  setting?  It  may  be  answered  tliat  when 
once  uilerances  concerning  Ihe  Son  of  man  had  been 
placed  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  Ihe  expression  conse- 
quently understood  as  a  seif-designation,  il  may  readily 
have  been  substituted  for  '  I,'  as  the  vacillating  tradition 
in  many  places  indicates,  and  adopted  in  the  creation  of 
new  oracles.  It  is  prokible,  however,  thai  a  geimine 
utterance  of  Jesus  was  misunderstood  and  made  Ihe 
foundation  of  these  login  (see  %  40). 

Gimkel's  opposition  (/.f.)  comes  from  his  strong  con- 
viction thai  '  the  man  '  a  a  mythological  figure. 

Ai  to  ihc  personalily  10  whom  Dan..  Enoch,  uid  4  Eira. 
refer,  he  is  na  doubl  Hiht  in  assuning  an  uliimaic  Babylonian 
ociuin.  The  conflict  bdween  Marduk  and  TiSmai  became 
in  ludaiini  one  between  Vahwt  and  the  great  chatnmonitei. 
What  wu  liiil  lucrilwd  10  Yafaw«  hinueTf  wu  lubsequemly 
aiiigned  to  an  angel.      After  the  d«iniction  of  the  bensi, 
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An  objection  is  raised  by  Rose  (ff«i.  bibl..  1900,  pp, 
169^.):  the  close  connection  between  Ihe  kingdom  and 
the  Son  of  man  render  il  probable  that  Jesus,  to  whom 
the  former  idea  was  of  such  importance,  also  occupied 
himself  with  the  latter.  Two  facts,  howei'er,  are  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  this  view.  Intense  specula- 
lions  concernmg  the  kingdom  and  the  world  to  come 
are  frequently  found  without  any  allusion  to  a 
Messiah,  and  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  hope 
centring  on  God  himself  as  the  sole  deliverer  of  his 
people  and  judge  of  the  world.  When  Drummond 
(I.e.  \  appe.ils  10  the  independent  tradition  of  Jn.  and  to 
Ihe  fact  that  'the  apostles  must  have  hnown  whether 
Iheir  Master  spoke  of  himself  in  the  way  recorded  in  Ihe 
gospels  or  nol.'  il  is  to  be  said  thai  acquaintance  with 
the  synoptics  on  the  pari  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  peculiar  use  of  llie  lerm  in 
his  gospel  Isee  §45)  does  nol  point  10  an  independent 
tr.-idition,  and  Ihat  Ihe  synoptic  gospels  were  irrilten  loo 
late  to  reflect,  even   on  points    more  important    than 
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this,  whal  the  apostles  must  have  known, 
himself  would  no  doubl  admit.  His  «t 
lion  is  that  the  Church  would  have  preferred  to  invent 
some  higher  title.  Bui  the  impression  left  upon  an 
ancient  reader  of  Dan.  7  ij  was  not  thai  of  a  frail  mortal, 
but  rather  that  of  a  resplendent  celestial  being  ;  and 
Ihe  title  was  not  invented,  it  grew.  Driver  {t.c.)  recog- 
nises Ihat  all  such  considerations  would  have  to  yield, 
'  if  it  were  philologically  certain  that  "  the  son  of  man" 
could  nol  have  been  an  expression  used  by  otu-  Lord. ' 
That  bar-nan  should  not  have  been  understood  as 
■  man '  in  Galilee  in  Ihe  first  century',  although  it  was  so 
used  in  the  second,  does  not  seem  to  him  quite  prob- 
able. He  therefore  goes  to  the  opposite  conclusion  Ihat 
bar-HdU  =  •  man '  may  have  been  so  exceedingly  common 
that  for  emphasis  Jesus  was  obliged  to  use  the  term 
bWek  dl-ttoSd.  meaning  'the  Son  of  man.'  But  this 
Christian  translation  of  d  uXit  roS  dn^pursu.  intelligible 
only  as  a  product  of  dogmatic  necessity,  would  not 
have  been  understood  as  '  Ihe  Son  of  man '  but  as  '  the 
son  of  Ihe  Man.'  Realising  Ihe  precariousness  even  of 
this  assumption,  he  finally  quotes  with  approval 
Sanday's  opinion  Ihat  Jesus  may  have  introduced  the 
term  upon  some  occasion  when  he  was  addressing  hi 
Aramaic-speaking  fellow-men  in — Greek  I  It  is  nol  easy 
to  believe  Ihat  this  Son  of  man  who  went  forth  10  seek 
and  to  save  Ihal  which  was  lost  presented  lo  his 
Galilean  fishermen  rkldles  concerning  himself  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

Even  the  suggestion  of  J»n«n  quMed  by  Weis.  {/'nr.^ 
Jin.i^  I &S)  that  Jesus  used  the  HebiewlermJoi-iIiMM,  though 

ihould  have  translated  iar-ndia  into  6iit-di/Jim.  which  was  not 

The  keenest  criticism  of  the  new  interpretation  has 
been  made  by  Schmiedel  (Prol.  Monalsk.,  iSgB,  pp, 
S4.  Solmiied*I-i  ??»/    =9' A'   '90".  .PP-.333^)- 


vhieh   c 
«iih  n 


■arly 


dowr 
credibility  should  be  atxorded  lo  that 
h.-ive  been  invented  by  a  Iradiiion  replete 
tion  for  Jesus  because  contradicting  it,  and  most  cli 
in  instances  where,  among  the  evangelists  themse 
one  or  another  has  actually  effected  a  tr.insfurmation 
out  of  reverence  for  Jesus.'  Strangely  enough,  this 
acule  critic  has  failed  lo  perceive  that,  if  the  interpreta- 
tion based  on  Ihe  Aramaic  is  admitted,  the  passages  in 
question  furnish  most  valuable  illuslralions  of  his 
principle.  Has  a  man  the  right  to  assure  his  fellow- 
nian  thai  his  sins  are  pardoned?  The  Pharisees  assert 
thai  (iod  alone  can  pardon  sin.  Jesus  affirms  that  man 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  This  ihoughl  was  too  bold  for 
Ihe  Church  to  grasp.  She  asked,  'Who  is  Ihe  man 
that  can  pardon  sins?'  and  her  answer  was,  'the 
Christ.'  It  was  no  doubl  because  the  translator, 
following  the  custom  of  the  Alexandrian  version, 
rendered  the  phrase  literally  d  vUt  roS  AtBpiiwov  rather 
than  in  good  idiomatic  Greek  d  irSfivros  thai  the  say- 
ing was  preserved  at  all. 
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of  iheubbaib  Ihai  pui  ii  wholh^  into  the  hand-,  of  man,  wu  too 
radical  for  iht  Church.  By  the  misleading,  ihnuKb  pic>babl)> 
uninlentiona],  mm  given  10  ihc  expression  in  Greek,  she  gained 

and  would,  no  doubt,  lend  hii  anihciilty  u  any  change  made  in 
his  honour.  The  more  in  harmony  with  Ihs  growing  renaralkin 
tar  Jesus  this  Ihought  is,  the  more  value  mini  be  attached  10 
the  earlier  and  so  markedly  differenr  form  revealed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  saying  back  into  th«  original  Aramaic. 

In  Mt.  Son  Jesus  uned  what  sounds  like  a  current  e[Hgram  to 
indicate  the  ndssituds  of  hnnian  life.  He  tlicHighi  of  nun's 
Iw,  the  Chnieh  Instantly  thouphl  of  his:  and  the  greater  the 
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en  Iha  Holy  Spirit 


thai  iK^is  hk  .-„— , ,, . 

Bving  *ii»»lii  as  (ha  Ihoughl  of  Jesus,  that  men  should  he 
wflUdg  u  furgive  wbaKver  may  be  uid  against  ihem.  but  that 

qiirit  poBemine  a  nun,  B«clnbub ;  iht  Cbuich  ibuitd  ii  tat 

he  would  pardon  even  bla&phemy  agaiuat  hunaelf,  thcmgh  he 
wdA  the  Messiah,  pos^bly  because  his  Messianic  glory  was 
veiled,  bui  ihai  bbiphemy  aj^nat  tbe  Holy  SpiriL  could  not  be 

nust  pass  away,  bm  he  will  rise  again.'  Convinced  by  Ihe 
testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  him  in  heavenly  visions  ihat  he 
bad  risen  (mn  the  dead,  the  Church  was  belter  prepared  foi  the 
thought  that  he  hod  predif^led  bis  own  death  and  resurreclitA 
than  that  be  bad  in  simple  confidence  bound  up  his  own  destiny 
with  Ihat  of  humanit)'.  In  proportion  ni  Ihe  Aramaic  sayings 
thus  dbcksed  diflet  froni  the  Greek  Ma,  presenting  concep- 
.; i...  J ,:,..  .^.  1 ^  aiij,  ii„n„-r. ..._„..  ..^.u 
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of  the  peculiar  type  of  his  leaching. 

Schmledel  also  .trgues  the  probability  of 
Messi.inic  reference  in  Mk,  2i8  from  Jesus 
the  liw.      lie  thinks  that  J< 
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No  prophet  had  possessed  this, 
conceivable  only  in  connection  with  Ihe  new  order  of 
Ihe  world,  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  age.  Conse- 
quently, only  one  could  be  the  divine  messenger  who 
would  dnre  to  antiounce  i(^  the  Messiah.'  This  in- 
genious line  of  reasoning  rests  on  presuppositions  that 
are  scarcely  tenable. 
J(Hii  probably  believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penuueuch. 
?  ^e  '^(^\, 


bjr  th 


I.    Propheu  had  in 

BS,  temples,  sabltalhs  ana  otner  oroini 
^  manifestly  much  more  influenced  by  i 
.  ....  law.    Whilst  Ihe  quesiinn  of  Ihe  valii 

^nfaie  thai  other  things  seemed  Ihr  more 
irpenter  of  Nomteth,  The  Essenei  did  : 
icessnry  to  uvult  Ibr  the  Meauah  to  authorue  i 
titude  toward  the  temple  service.    Galilee  i 


1  of  the  law. 
n  prophets  than 


anofN 

hwho 

fort 

hftom 

llsorpenl 

»mhi> 

upled 

"Spl 

of  Ihe 

eKiahf 

ims 

iTthat 

" 

z- 

x,™ 

de^li.«l  to 
1KB  longed 

In  distinction  from  Eerdnuins.  Schmidt,  and  I.ieli- 
mann.  who  had  looked  upon  Ihe  Greek  translators  as 
the  agenls  Ihrouglt  whom  the  designation  of  'man' 
becante  a  Messianic  title.  Wellliausen  thought  it  possible 
that  already  Ihe  Aramaic  iar-adld  was  at  one  lime 
used  with  this  significance.  It  would  indeed  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  '  Son  of  man  '  «'as  employed  by 
the  .^r.tmaic-speaking  Christians  in  Ihe  first  century, 
and  if  so.  what  the  form  was.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  evidence  on  this  point- 

We  do  not  know  what  term  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  Jerome 
rendered^f/'u  ^fiiiii,  nor  Ihe  age  oTihe  pericope  in  which  he 
loniid  U.  The  Ev.  Hitr.  may  well  ba  somewhat  earlier.  But 
Il>  1*0  lermi  yrtk  dTfoini  and  i'rtk  lUJmrmila  art  mani- 
fesdy  Iranslatfons  of  A  vibr  TDv  aiiAiwr«if,  and  only  Ihe  nbsence  of 
inl  d/-uia  I<  of  importance  a*  &  may  show  that  thb  Edessene 
Ihenli^tkal  [em  was  not  used  by  the  Palestinian  Cbrisiiani. 
The  Intcit  interpolations  in  Enoch  )7-;i  areof  dinibirulageand 
provenience  {see  tj\  Aa  to  the  fraemenu  of  a  kot  apocalypse 
prenerved  id  the  Synoptic  goftpels,  there  are  loo  many  signs  of 
editorial  aclivity  in  the  first  of  tba  erai^elisti.  or  variants  in 
dilFerenl  copiesoTthe  Greek  teitnied,  to  peimii  a  mfe  judg- 
ment particulaTlyon  the  importanlpotnt  whether  in  Ihe  Aramaic 
original  Mt.^soandparnllch  contained  Ihe  first  mention  of  Ihe 
coming  Son  of  man.  It  is  altogether  pos<^ible  Ihat  theuiaee  in 
this  Apocalypse  was  analognus  lo  that  in  Enoch  46  and  4  Y-rm 
T3.  the  man  beint;  first  introduced  and  then  referred  to  with  a 
demonsiraiive  pronoun  thai  would  naturally  fall  away  in  the 
Creek  when  the  phrase  was  undcniood  ai  a  title. 
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to  beany  reason  why  Ihoy  should  have  subslimted  (o 
term  which  they  must  then  have  supposed  Jesus  to  use, 
such  a  phrase  as  irek  di-gaird.  Sthmiedels  point  Ihat. 
if  iar-ndSa  could  convey  to  some  minds  the  idea  Ihat 
the  Messiah  was  meant,  there  are  no  grounds,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  for  disputing  that 
it  may  have  been  50  intended  by  Jesus  and  understood 
by  his  immediate  disciples.  ap[X9irs  10  the  present 
wriler  10  be  well  taken,  lint  it  totiches  only  an  ad- 
mission by  Wellhauscn.  not  necessitated  by  any  un- 
mistakable fact.  If  such  a  transformaiion  had  been 
effected  in  Jeuish- Christian  circles  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  Rev.  Tbe 
absence  of  the  title  in  this  Chrislian  apocalypse,  where 
there  were  niany  natural  occasions  for  using  it,  is  far 
more  significant  than  its  non -occurrence  in  the  epistolary 
literature  where  some  such  motive  as  Schmiedel  has 
imagined  may  have  been  operative. 

Cniil  new  evidence,  or  arguments  not  long  ago 
refuted,  shall  be  adtluced  in  favoiu'  of  the  assumption 
3B  Vftlns  of  '*'^'  J*^"'  *P°''*  Greek,  it  must  be  taken 
the  philo-    '^'  B"'"*^.,'"'*'  ^^.  f  <'™^';  his  hearers 

,   i     ,       m  the  dnliliean  dialect  of  the  Aramaic 
^^       When  ibisis  ackno.le.iged,  itfollowsof 

"^^  necessity  that  it  is  Ihe  duty  of  every 
scholar  before  pronouncing  upon  Ihe  nutheniicily  of 
any  saying  allribuled  to  Jesus  to  consider  whether  it  may 
have  been  wTongly  translated.  In  Ihe  performance  of 
this  duly  two  diliiculties  are  met  with  :  it  is  possible  only 
to  approximate  to  the  original,  and  Ihe  literary  material 
by  which  the  Galilsean  dialect  is  known  apparently 
does  not  go  back  fariher  than  to  the  second  century 
A.  □.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  translation  in  Ihis  case  is 
simplified  by  Ihe  fad  that  6  ii*t  roS  &repvvm'  can  only 
be  the  rendering  of  a  form  compounded  with  iar  (-q). 
and  further  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  Ihat  of  terms 
that  may  be  considered,  i'nh  df-'adU.  breh  dl-gabri 
and  h'reh  dl-har-ndSd  musi  be  eliminated.  While  all 
these  are  TnanifeElI;  Christian  renderings  of  Ihe  Greek 
term,  h'rtk  dl-niid  was  apparently  not  used  in  Palestine. 
b'nk  d/-ga.hrd  cannot  have  been  formed  as  an  allusion 
to  Dan.  7<3  and  as  an  original  Aramaic  expression 
would  put  the  emphasis  on  Joseph,  and  i'rth  dl-iar- 
""  ■    ruled  out   by  the  same  considerations.       The 


ing  Ihe  last  few  yeais,  valuable  lu  it  has  been,  was  not  necessary 
to  reach  this  ccmdusion.  But  tar-Hdhi  means  simply  ^  man, 
the  individual  of  Ihe  bunran  species,  and  is  Ihe  on^  Aramaic 
form  that  by  its  origin  and  uitage  has  solely  this  connolallon. 
Whilst  the  term  occurs  with  greater  Irequency  in  the  lileraiy 

wan  lacking  in  any  (though  even  Ihis  would  not  be  strange),  and 
it  has  Ihe  same  sense  wherever  it  is  found.  In  Galilee  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  more  commonly  than  in  Samaria  and  JudKa. 
AliboUtfb.  in  tbe  abiencv  of  older  lilerarure,  no  actual  occur- 
not  employed  and  undetstood  lo  have  the  same  meatiing  a  few 

The  phrase  translated  i  vHt  toD  irepiincav.  therefore, 
naturally  eonve)-ed  the  sense  of  'man.'  This  is  pre- 
cisely tite  most  appropriate  meaning  in  Ihe  passages 
whose  authenticity  on  other  grounds  is  lensl  subject  lo 
doubL  Ii  is  quile  possible  that  in  one  or  another  of 
these  sayings  Ihe  indeterminate  Jar  Wr.  'a  man.'  was 
originally  used,  or  thai  the  emphatic  ending  had  already 
lost  its  force.  It  would  then  Imply  only  a  natural  mis- 
apprehension, and  no  violence,  if  such  an  utterance  as 
'  A  man  may  pardon  sins '  should  have  been  interpreted. 
'  Even  a  man— vii..  this  man,' or  'Though  I  am  a  man, 
I  have  the  right  lo  pardon  sins'  ;  ana  Ihe  question  as 
to  Ihe  authority  involved  may  (so  Wellhausenl  have 
assisted  in  giving  the  impression  that  Jesus  referred  to 
himself.  But  from  Ihis  understanding  of  the  phrase  10 
the  conception  that  Jesus  designated  ^  il  his  Messiab- 
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ship  ihe  distanci^  is  very  grcal.  A  person  speaking 
Ararnaic  niighl  of  i-ourse  refer  lo  a  Ihiril  person  ns  '  The 
man,'  if  lie  had  already  introduced  him.  Thore  seems 
to  be  no  instance  of  this  among  the  recorded  sayings  of 
Jesus.  There  is  not  ihe  Blighlesl  evidence  that '  ihe  man ' 
was  a  current  Messianic  title,  and  the  natural  impressinn 

that  a  speaker  emplo)ing  the  term  iar-i^Utl  referred  to 
maTi  in  general,  any  man,  renders  it  esceedingly  im- 
pnitKible  Ihnt  Ihis  phrase,  without  further  qualiliciilion, 
can  ever  have  biwn  used  as  a  designation  of  Ihe 
Messiah.      Since,  in   spite  of  this  fact,  6  ul.  t.  i.  is 

furnishes  a  most  valuabie  criterion  of  genuineness. 


t   if  iar 


imply    ■ 


in  r^i.,..  n»  translated  i  ulit  toC  irSptirm.  and  not 
?;; o™v  '  '^•ep«"»f  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
nansiauon.  ^^^  partly  ;„  tlie  development  of  thought 
in  Greek-speaking  Christian  circles. 


Of  m 

oi  mel.ni.  «.*p^"murtin"™lyVporKdica'lly'in'MSS  as  a 

ser»«l."'ToTGieK'ihis"couid  «ar«ly''hl.v"e  conveyed  Siy 
other  idea  than  'Ihe  soni  of  the  ni*n,'  ihe  man  being  mine 
panicuiai  perwn  previouily  inentianed.  Aquila,  at  well  u 
(he  translator  a(  Ei:clu^.  ihought  in  Aramaic  tad  6'k>  'mUd  in 
mind,  and  used  iyg/itiwin  as  a  cnlledive  aher  Ihe  fashion  of 
imply  rendered 


«n  r^E^Tos.''  "'"'  """"  '"  "'"         '  '"  ™"'  ■""'  '""" 

A  Hellenistic  Jew  familiar  with  Aramaic  would, 
therefore,  be  quite  likely  lo  divine  behind  o  liit  tsO 
irBfniwtv  an  original  i:ir-aJ!d,  whilst  a  Greek,  naturally 
inquiring  «ho  the  irSpvrot  was,  would  be  pmiicd  by 
the  eipression.  If  tills  conceivably  caused  a  hesitancy 
in  some  minds  to  employ  it.  it  certainly  was  to  many 
an  additional  reason  for  its  use.  The  air  of  mystery 
surrounding  it  made  it  peculiarly  fitting  as   a  secret 

phrase  is  not  a  fresh  translation  of  a  Semitic  original  in 
every  place  where  it  occurs.  Possibly  this  is  not  the 
case  anywhere.  It  may  have  been  employed  in  oral 
leaching  and  in  earlier  writings  before  any  of  oiu- 
gospels  were  written,  and  adopted  by  Ihe  evangelists  as 

irSpiiirou.  not  only  in  passages  where  the  employment 
in  the  Greek  Rihie  of  AvSpuros  as  if  it  were  a  collective 
like  'n<f/J  rendered  it  possible  to  see  through  it  a  iar- 
nri.'.f  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  '  man,'  but  also  where  this 
would  have  been  impossible,  inevitably  leads  lo  the  con- 
clusion that  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
passages  having  different  claims  to  authenticity. 

The  idea  that  we  possess  in  the  Synoptic  gospels 
accurate  transcripts  of  Ihe  words  of  Jesus  is  already 

JSL     ^halaredcen,«i^:nmis;ai 


ntiiy.  and  (he  difier- 
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In  the  case  of  the  17  passages  foimd  only  in  Mt,  or 
Lk,.  some  are  obviously  duplicates  of  sayings  already 
tecorded  within  these  gospels,  others  have  synoptic 
parallels  in  which  the  phrase  does  not  occur.  an<i  others 
still  are  manifestly  later  glosses.  While  o  firiari  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  possibility  of  a  genuine 
utterance  having  been  preserved  only  in  one  gospel,  on 
examination  the  decidedly  secondary  character  of  all 
these  seventeen  instances  becomes  apparent. 

NoionlyiiMi.l 


.   Ml. 


II  wiihoui  n  parallel  in  Lit.  IS  <i/,.  bin  ihe 
iDij.J!  prediciinj;  the  mfferinjiii  of  the 


Church  wai  iiill  cunlined  to  limeL  Tbe  allceoiical  inlcrpnta- 
tion  of  (he  parable  of  the  tares,  found  only  in  Ml.  IB  j/.fi^owa 
ibe  slrong  feeling  agiinsi  Anliminianiini  in  (he  early  Church 


puiiishi 
II  ISS< 


le  of  her  leaders  leTI  the 
when  be  ihould  a( 


It  is  generally  recognised  thai  ihe  EvanEeliflt  wro(e  (his  con- 
mentary.  On  Ml.  ID  13.  see  I  39.  In  Ml.lSa  the  'Son  of 
Man '  coming  in  his  kingdorn  has  probably  taken  the  plAce  of 


:  is  rampared  with  Lk.  l^i}  and 
icb  evangelisl  has  modified  tb< 
IT  iraditioii.    While  Lk.  seema 


I '  in  Ml. 
..  .  b  likely 
4i>    The  com- 


liifc 


lli/:Lk.2dTX}hasb 

I.    Instead  of  'tot  the  s 
-      -       /"my  sake, 


f.  Lk.  K 

WhenLk. 


secondary.    Lk.  IT  ».»  is  not  in  harmony  wit 
and  Pauf.  Wemle  and  Holtzmann  have  rightly 
disenchanlmenl  of  ibe  Church  eipieHed  in  ITai 
UJitiehnitttiien  JetM,  2  tm)  recognises  that  Lk.  11 
-•'■-    .imilarfy  e:.pr™ing^   ,. 

biMhan 

doubledly,  u  Wemle' (JT^a.  J^mri,  irt  t 
Lk.  himself.     Kohimann  think,  that  Lk.: 

{WC,*^^o>,  p.  4'4)-  In  Mt.aBsothe  lext  is  s«ra[y  s™ 
and  the  account  of  Judas'  treason  is  of  doubtful  bisloriclly  ( 
JUUAS  IscABicrr,  II  ;,  lo). .  It  is  possible,  howo-er.  ihai  1 

■Is  it  wiih  a  kiss  that  Ibou  beiraj-esi  a  nan  liar-miiiOJ'  A 
Ml.  also  may  orleinally  have  had  ai a  variant '  Why  dosl  It 
beiiay(inijm  for  M)i«ti*«)  a  friend  f  Two  men  in  daaii 
raimeni,  evUlendy  angels,  remind  the  women  in  Lk.OTy  il 


suspic 


on  than 


lund  in 


len-kbered,  on  Ih 
hand,  that  the  presumption  in  favour  of  gem 
does  not  necessarily  increase  by  duplication,  as  il  may 
only  imply  the  copying  of  one  evangelist  by  another  or 
the'  use  of  a  common  source.  The  reltibilily  of  any 
saying  niust  then  ultimately  depend  upon  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  document  where  it  first  appeared 

lo.  that  ihe  evangelical  tT;4diiion 


n  Mk,  il 


1"3™ 


odraw 


K  Mk.-i  pdorily.  The 
ling  Ihe  phrase  it  found  in  Mk.  that 
'  L^,,  or  both,  only  shows  iHat  Mk. 
of  Ihe  bter  addiiion>_  to  ihe  other 

'  '^-hus'o ur  best  Greek  Ms'of°Ecclos, 
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^^S  are^ali^ely  free  from  addil'Su  KMhe  I'll  Wsctmid" 

The  evidence  oT  later  expansions  of  Ml. .  most  clearly 
presented  by  Kilgenfeld,  ts  constatilly  inureaslLig.  and 
new  indications  of  similar  accreiions  to  the  original  Lk. 
already  suggested  by  Marcion's  gospeL,  are  forihcoming. 
The  assumption  that  Mk. 's  conception  of  Jesus'  attitude 
to  the  Meaiahship  was  difTerenl  from  Ilial  of  Ml.  and 
Lk.  and  more  historical  can  scarcely  maintain  itself 
after  Wrede's  criticism.  As  the  prejudice  in  bvour  of 
Mk.,  based  oii  a  shorter  lexl  and  a  supposed  correcler 
view  of  Jesus'  career,  is  removed,  and  Ihe  different 
1-erslons  of  each  saying  are  compared  and  tested  in  their 
presumable  Aramaic  fomi,  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
fads  will  show  at  once  how  far  all  Ihe  synoptics  are 
liom  reflecting  accurately  (he  words  of  Jesus  withoul 
losing  touch  altogether  with  the  oldest  tradition,  and  in 
what  sense  the  earliest  testimony  as  to  the  succession  of 
these  gospels,  representing  the  order  as  Ml  ,  Mk. .  and 
Lk.,  is  to  be  accepted,  ll  will  then  be  seen  that  there 
are  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk,,  not  found  in  Mk..  thai 
may  go  back  to  original  sayings  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
only  passage  (bund  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  bul  not  in  Ml.. 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  aulhentic ;  that  there  is  no 
genuine  saying  preserved  in  Lk.  that  is  not  also  found 
in  Mt,  ;  that  there  are  passages  in  Mk.  as  u-ell  as  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.  that  are  clearly  of  very  late  origin  ;  and 
that  there  are  passages  in  Mk,  as  H*elt  as  in  Ml.  and 
Lk.  in  which  the  phrase  may  go  back  to  an  original 
iar-niild  even  after  the  e{HSode  at  C^satea  Phillppi, 


Sso'cLvfflsatl'i 


belong  to iIm  synoptic ■|»cilvpK(sec|4i),  11^^41  <li4ef  Is 
ncOEinwl  by  JOIicher  (l.c.  i  inJn  as  a  later  gk>».  Among 
tb*  Ah  Ibnnd  in  Ml.  and  Uk.,  Mi.  IT  9  (B  a)  refirs  to  ihs  viibn 


,__ji'lif«im*,  ni 

dJKiplca  had  hid  anything  la  retaie  * 
hsinnly  body.     Did  ihii  ncceaaarily  e 
■  vbionoflMsbodybcforehisdtaiht    Xot 
evangeliita.   ■inc-   "*----  ■-    ' 


■elude  the  postilqlit 
..    Xmutbeniiiidiot 

, ,   ...       —    — ,_^oincd   tbcnucU-es   lo 

thought  Ibal  Jcsui  had  foibiddEn  nil  >uch  diiclosum  cone 
ing  fumulf  befoce  he  should  rise  fioni  Ihe  dead.    This  vi 

btliefinhiiraumction.  '""  ™ht  EliialTqunlion,  ^'^^Il 
<Mk.ei>-ij),  ™n«<iu«nlly  had  no  connecllo 
what  pncedes;  Ihe  text  in  .Mk.  is  laie  and  ^^..^..^^  y~  -x^ 
Wernle,  U.,  133),  whiUt  llul  in  Ml.  is  in  good  order  and  ihi 

isaft,10«sl 
rmplificalton  in  ihe  ]il«  and 


':-ii 


■endfrinaof 'Sam 


izirJ 


Ls  of  ihe  principle  be  han  ju 


i'^',. 


(Mk.fio  Lk. 
Ile.1lly  a  late 
Ml,  n»(MI 


Llcai  the  end  (aSsT.t3)and  even  Ihere 
The  occunence  of  the  phrane  in  Mt. 

■  enplained  by  the  place  juda?  gained 
Weflbauseo).    (On  Ml..  8  3.  lU..  »  a,], 

ighi  passage)  found  in  all  Ihe  Synoplici,  Ml.  >< 
>a4>and  t;iLlSB(Mk.S:a  l.k.«0  probably  go 
lal  ulletiuices.  Mt.1«>;  (Mk.Sid  Lk.9»)  i> 
addition,  fiuther  Iran^rocmed  by  Mk.  and  Lk. 
n  3.  Lk.  »44)aBd  Ml.  SO  iB(Mk.  lOjj  Lk.  18  ji) 

of  his  deBlh<i«  |  to),    Ml.27  joi  (Mk.  lSi« 

17)  belongA  ta  ihe  Synoptic  apocalypse  (see  |  41^    Mt. 
,..1.  ..  _._  1 ..  «..__,  u_. .u.  --..gallon  coo- 


w(Mk 

'ed  above.    The  abseno 


'  dUciples  »il 
tice,  Ihe  abss 


nng  .he  sc 


Ltnurdily  of  Ihe  false 


3;Ub„. 


■be  Suihedrin.    (CpSvK 


is  Ihe  Meuiab  '  thou  st 


n  Mi.M&t  jenisansweii 
uiab  '  thou  sayest  ii,'  in  Lk, 

t^ificant  that  these  two  evangelisli  should  havt  he^iialed  In 

alh.  So  strong  waa  the  tradition  that  Jesua  did  nut  in  hia  li^. 
me  claim  to  he  Ihe  Messiah,  so  litm  the  conviclioii  that  he 
uardcd   his   secret   to   the  end.      They  felt  justified   only  in 
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eipiesaions  in  Ml.  and  Lk.,  but  deparis  widely  from  the  earlier 
iradilion  by  nuking  Jesus  acknowledge  bis  Messiahship.  Cp 
the  searching  enlKiuB  of  Brandt  [Ev.  Gach.  53^), 

In  view  of  this  indispensable  literary  criticism,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance  that  it  is  possible  by  turning  Ihe  Greek 

88.  0«lilliii«    f'!f"'i>"o'hevernacularofJesustoob. 

•ayingB  during"'"  ^"^  ^■'>''"R=  ='  """  ^  diHereni 

oSuwa        f™'"  ""^  P>^™iii"g  conceptions  of  Ihe 

period.        ^'■'>'  "-'"'"^?  ""''  ^  '"''^  ""*  "^'P"''' 
'  as  lo  raise  the  strongesl  prcsumplion  in 

favour  of  their  genuineness.  Such  are,  in  Ihe  first 
place.  Ml,  96  and  12  B  (and  parallels),  found  in  all  the 
synoplics.  In  the  former  case  the  question  is  debated 
whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  assure  another  man  that 
his  sins  are  pardoned.  The  Pharisees  maintain  ihal 
(jod  alone  can  pardon  sin.  They  probably  regarded 
absolution  in  iho  name  of  God  us  a  priesily  function. 
There  Is  no  evidence  thai  ihe  Jews  expected  the  Messiah 
to  forgite  sins,  and  no  inlimaiion  that  Jesus  looked 
upon  this  as  a  privilege  lo  be  eiercised  only  by  himself. 
On  Ihe  contrary,  he  enjoins  his  disciples  Id  use  this 
power  (Mt,  IS  18).  Such  a  simple  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness, flowing  from  a  living  failh  in  a  heavenly  father's 
love,  was  lo  Jesus  no  sacerdotal  act.  Any  man  had  a 
right  to  extend  it. 

In  Ml.  128  the  generic  meaning  is  equally  clear.  The 
disciples  having  eaten  com  as  they  passed  through  the 
field,  are  accused  of  breaking  the  sabbath.  Jesus 
defends  ihem  by  quoting  the  example  of  David,  who  ale 
of  iheshewliread,  which,  aixording  to  the  law,  he  had  no 
right  lo  do,  and  gsxe  his  followers  permission  to  do  so. 
Tfie  point  is  not  that  David  and  his  '  greater  son  '  may 
lake  liberties  with  God's  hiw  which  would  be  wrong  for 
olbers,  but  clearly  that  so  godly  a  man  as  David 
recognised  Ihol  the  sustenance  of  life  was  in  God's  eyes 
more  important  Ihan  Ihe  maintenance  of  the  cull. 
Lest  this  should  be  misunderstood,  he  adds  another 
argument.  The  law  permits  ihe  priests  to  work  on  the 
sabbath,  thus  regarding  ihe  commanded  cessation  of 
labour  as  less  imporlant  Ihan  the  maintenance  of  divine 
worship.  The  thought  is  not  that  he  and  his  had 
priestly  rights,  for  they  had  none,  and  Jesus  had    no 

shows.  Bul  even  from  the  standpoini  of  the  law  there 
were  Ihings  more  important  than  the  enjoined  cessation 
of  work.  Man  was  not  made  for  ihe  sabbath,  but  the 
sabbalh  for  man  ;  therefore  man  is  also  lord  of  Ihe 
sabbath.  This  conclusion  alone  is  relevant  to  the 
argument.      If  il  were  necessary   to   prove   that   the 


«iples 


bow  could  so  slanling  a  propositw 
eslablished  by  the  general  consideration  that  the  sabbalh 
was  made  for  man's  sake?  There  is  indeed  no  evidence 
thai  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  10  violate  or  abrogate 
the  divinely  given  law.  The  veiy  suggestion  would 
probably  have  produced  a  shock.  If  Jesus  really 
desired  to  convince  his  hearers  Ihal  Ihe  Messiah  had  a 

was  the  Messiah,  he  must  have  understood  Ihal  what 
was  needed  for  that  purpose  tvas  a  reference  to  a  ri^og- 
nised  Messianic  passage  ascribing  such  powers  to  ihe 
Messiah  or  a  lirml}'-roolcd  Iradilion  to  this  effect,  and  a 
straightforward  prescnlation  and  vindication  of  his 
claims,  all  Ihe  more  necessary  if  he  did  not  wish  his 
Messiahship  to  be  taken  in  a  political  sense.  Were  il 
possible  thai  Ihe  Aramaic  word  he  used  for  '  Son  of 
man '  could  have  been  inierpreted  as  a  Messi.nnic  tide, 
the  impression  left  on  die  Pharisees  would  still  have 
been  that  he  had  defended  law-brcalting  on  the  ground 
that  the  lower,  Ihe  s.-ibliath,  must  yield  to  ihe  higher, 
man,  and  had  made  such  a  sweeping  application  of  a 

woultl  allow  any  man  to  set  aside  any  ordinance  of 


God. 


'  The  foxes  h: 


;  holes,  s 


iof  ll 


h,  v_n^'\^»viv: 


SON  OF  MAN 

ul  a  man  has  nowhne  lo  lay  his  bead ' 
y  be  a  proveiii  quoted  by  Jesus  or  an 
d  on  the  spol.  In  either  case  the  scribe 
'      '  '  lick))-.      Man'l  Ufe  is  full  of 


SON  OF  MAN 


y.       Wh. 
£  roT  tl 


I  he  reside 


driven  from  home  and  heanh  for  Ihdr 
The  thought  probably  never  occurred  lo  the  scnbe  thai 
this  Galil^n  teacher  had  in  the  same  breath  announced 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  complained  that  thotigb  he 
was  so  great  a  man  he  neilhei  owned  a  house  nor  had 
a  lodging -place. 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  chained  him  with  performing 
his  cures  by  the  aid  of  Beeliebub.  In  this  he  saw  a 
blasphemy,  because  he  felt  thai  his  success  in  curing  the 
sick  was  due  to  a  divine  spirit  that  possessed  him.      Yet 

fellow-man  and  a  denunciation  of  the  spirii  operaling 
through  him.  Therefore  he  says,  '  If  any  one  speaks 
against  a  man,  that  may  be  pardoned,  but  he  that 
speaks  against  the  Holy  Spirit  can  hnve  no  pardon  ' 
(Ml.  1231),  No  person  in  the  audience  could  have 
understood  him  to  s.ay :  '  You  may  blaspheme  the 
Messiah  with  impunity,  but  not  the  Holy  Ghost,'  The 
distinction  is  clearly  between  the  divine  spirit  and  the 
human  instrumentality. 


Lie  13 


and  drinks  and  they  say,  Behold  a  gluiton 


The  account  in  Ml.  16i3-»  of  Jesus'  question  lo  the 
M-ipIes   giving   occasion    tor    Peters   confession    has 

manifestly  suffered  by  later  expansions. 

~    '   '     K  pontifical  diploma  presented 


39,  ThaphTU*^, 


)   Tel 


Such  a 


.,,,  _,  addition 'the  Son  of  the  living  God' in 
P^'PF*-  V.  ,6.  In  V.  .3  a  second  question  has 
been  preserved  in  Syr.  Sin.  Namely.  '  Who  is  this  Son 
of  man  ? '  added  to  the  first,  '  What  do  men  say  con- 
cerning me?'  'This'  may  perhaps  be  put  to  the 
account  of  the  Syriac  translator  Iso  Schmiedel).  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  '  Who  is  this  man  {iar-nd^)?' 
is  a  gloss  already  in  the  .Aramaic,  leading  the  later 
glossator  to  introduce  by  contrast  the  title  of  Christ's 
divinity.  It  is  evident  that  the  interpolator  lived 
at  a  period  when  the  supreirutcy  of  the  Roman  See 
was  being  estaUished,  At  that  time  the  term  '  Sou  of 
man  '  would  be  understood  to  denote  the  human  nature 
as  distinct  from  the  divine.  Apart  from  these  additions, 
Mt.  seems  to  have  preserved  an  earlier  text  than  Mk. 
S'j^.  andLk.9  lajf  Desirous  to  proclaim  thecoming 
of  the  kingilom  of  heaven  in  Jerusalem  also,  Jesus 
appai«nl1y  hesitated  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  political  movement.     Hence,  the  question  as 


of  h 


If    I 


reassuring  so  far  as  the  people  were  c 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  prophet  and  not  as  an 
aspirant  to  Messiahship,  be  hud  to  reckon  also  with  the 
attitude  of  his  own  disciples.      When  Peter,  utterly  mls- 

occasion  to  express  his  own  hope,  Jesus  was  obliged  lo 
'  commatid  the  disciples  thai  they  should  not  say  to  any 
man  that  be  was  the  Messiah,'  as  it  is  emphatically  put 
in  Mt. 

According  to  Mk.  S31  (Lk.  Oit)  Jesus  announced  his 

death  and  resurrection  after    three   days  immediately 

upon  Peter's  confession.     Of  this  Mt,  knows  nothing. 
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he  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
man  are  found  in  Mt.  17ii  (Mk.  Si^l, 
But    here    it    is    probable    that    the 

'so  must  a  man  {iar-'ndl)  suffer  by 
them,'  For  'the  disciples  underslood 
uke  to  them  concern  i  ng  J  ohn  the 
Baptist,'  V.  ij.  Later,  this  would  naturally  be  mis- 
understood as  a  reference  to  himself.  The  original 
form  of  Ml,  20>e  (Mk,  10  ts)  may  have  been  '  Man  has 


predlctioiui 


I«iniTMtlOII.    , 


,e  (K. 
When  this  was  appiieo   lo 

In   CUm.    Htm.    ISig  («l. 


Id)  to 


Hic^.  and 


Ofth 


«  nai  Ti  *»■«  imiyini  itAiit,,  o^'i  U  Ji  at 
in  which  this  is  found  probably  dam  from 
L  Aurelius(i6i-i8o);  cp  Hilgfnftld,  Clem. 
848,  p.  305^,  ZWTk.,  1B69,  p.  JS3,  KM. 


toplK 


,  Ml. 


17>a  (Mk.S3i  Lk.944t  and  Mt.20iS  (Mk.lOjj  Lk. 
I83O,  the  latter  furnishes  a  more  natural  situation. 
That  Jesus  cannot  have  predicted  in  detail  bis  death 
and  resurrection  after  three  days  or  on  the  third  day,  is 
evident  to  all  critical  students.  But  the  difficulty  of 
suppressing  the  political  hopes  of  his  followers  and  the 
f)rejudiccs  and  opposition  he  was  sure  to  encounter  in 
Jerusalem  may  well  have  tilled  his  mind  with  forebodings 
of  evil.  He  fell  back,  however,  upon  the  conviction 
thai  the  highest  good,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would 
come,  and  th.it  it  would  be  well  with  any  man  who 
assisted  iti  its  coming  and  suffered  for  its  sake.  He  no 
doubt  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  although 
his  idea  seems  to  have  been  nearer  the  Esscne  than  the 
Phari5.-iic  conception.  As  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
bad  been  raised  out  of  death  into  an  eternal  life  with 
God.  so  he  expected  to  be  raised.  Ml.  7S.a-\ff.  (Mk.  12 
nff.  Lk.  20jo^  ),  This  hope  he  may  have  expressed 
by  some  such  word  as  '  man  must  pass  away  bul  he 


Evei 


<uld    I 


Pfleiderer  were  right  in  assuming  that  Jesus  cherished 
no  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem, 
Considering  Lk.2236  as  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus. 
Pfleiderer  (New  World.  1899,  p.  431  j^)  conclurles 
that,  as  he  ordered  his  disciples  to  buy  swords,  probably 
to  defend  themselves  against  hired  assassins,  he  cannot 
have  gone  to  Jerusalem  with  the  '  purpose  of  dying  there 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  but  of  contending 
and  conquering,'  It  might  be  said  that,  if  he  advised 
his  followers  to  arm  themselves,  the  thought  of  danger 

eiceedingly  improbable  that  he  ever  gave  any  such 
counsel.  If  he  had  actitally  urged  his  followers  to  sell 
their  very  garments  in  order  to  purchase  sw-ords,  without 
explaining  his  purpose,  he  must  have  contemplated  a 
ei/up  d'ttat  and  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  swords 
at  his  disposal,  bul  there  would  have  been  a  certain 
disingenuousness  in  his  rebuke,  ML  S63>,  so  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  he  had 
preached,  since  be  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  the  sword  and  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
an  urgent  necessity.  The   earlier    iraiiition    in 

Mt.  and  Mk.  knows  nothing  of  such  a  command  given 
by  Jesus ;  but  it  preserved  ihe  fact  that  one  of  the 
disciples  had  drawn  a  sword  and  cut  off  a  man's  ear. 

ordered  it.  For  what  purpose  ?  Lk.  22  37  gives  the 
answer,  '  This  which  is  written  must  be  accomplished 
in  me,  "And  he  was  reckoned  with  the  lawless"' 
Jesus,  of  course,  did  not  go  lo  Jerusalem  in  order  to 


jogle 


SON  OF  MAN 

deb  o  proclaim  the  good  news  of  Ihe  kingdom. 
Nevenheess  he  no  doubi  realised  the  dangeis  of  the 
s  u.  on  a  d  only  put  his  life  into  jeopardy  because  he 
deemed  i  necessary  for  the  accomplish mcnl  of  his  Kork. 
SUs  ained  he  uhile  by  ihe  hope  thai  (tie  kingdom  of 
hea  en  won  d  come  in  Ihp  world  and  to  himself  a  share 
n  Ihe  esurreetion  from  the  dead. 

In  Mt.S4t-36  'the  Son  of  ninn'  occurs  five  limes; 
Id   Mk,  185-3»   only    once,    and    in    Lk.  21 B-36  twice. 
2l30*(Mk,lS«  IJc-21  >7)  which  Is  alike 


r; 


rallcl.     The  second  occurrence  in  Lk.  (31  w)  ia  a 
'  "  :Mt.S437  3gcorrc^iond  10 Lk.  IT: 


If  the  passage  which  the  three  gospels  have  in  common 
vraa  Ihe  first  in  Ihe  original  apocalypse  that  referred  (o 
Ihe  Son  of  man,  it  may  well  be  dial  it  conveyed  ihe 
meaning,  '  ihey  diall  see  a  man  coming  on  Ihe  clouds 
of  heaven,'  and  he  will,  etc.  If  Ml.2437aclual1y  pre- 
ceded il.  this  sense  would  not  be  possible  ;  but  there  is 
.  no  certainly  thai  Ihe  original  has  been  reproduced 
exactly  or  in  order.  Unlil  further  discoveries  shall  have 
t    probable  thai    ' "' 


roduc 


n  En.  4901 


This  apocalypse  may  not  originally 
been  put  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus.  When  its  fragments 
once  secured  a.  place  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  conception  of  the  term  '  Son  of  man ' 
must  have  been  profound.  If  even  a  vidi  rau  drBpiiwov 
to  persons  ^miliar  with  Aramaic  might  still  ha^'e  con- 
veyed the  sense  of  iar-ndid  {see  §  36).  the  man  coming 
with  the  clouds  or  appearing  as  a  lightning  flash  was  too 
plainly  the  celestial  being  descrilsd  in  Dan.  7 13  10  be 


s  refer 


ing   t. 


mode  of  (bought  was  nalurally  given  to  familiar  utter- 
ances. It  was  this  heavenly  man  who  had  been  without 
a  home  on  earth,  who  had  authority  over  [he  sabbalh 
and  the  right  to  pardon  sins,  who  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  men  and  predicted  his  advent  in  glory  and 
power.  The  title  was  sulislituted  for  the  personal 
pronoun  \  old  sayings  were  modified,  new  ones  formed. 
Where  Jesus  had  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
whose  coming  he  expected,  the  Church  spoke  of  llic  Son 
of  man  for  whose  coming  she  eagerly  looked.  Among 
the  new  creations  none  is  grander  than  Ihe  judgment 
scone  in  Mt  25,  Its  chief  significance  lies  not  50  much 
in  the  fact  that  the  judge  identities  himself  with  his 
brethren,  or  that  the  nations  are  judged  by  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
judged  eiclusively  by  moral  tests  :  men's  eternal  welfare 
is  delermined  by  their  unconscious  goodness  in  dealing 
with  Iheir  humblest  fellow-men. 


An  indi 


n  of  Ihe  di 


«  of  the  iiynoplic  apocalypH 


in  the  c 


J.  P-  81  M     Thi,  ' 

. J«i  I  "the  murder  of  Zechanah  h.  Baracha  durini;  iIk  ^ege 
eniBkm(cp  Jca.  B/  iv.  *,  Hi  355,  3,3!). 

le  ( I'lV,  ///,  a)  atlirmsthal  in  the  Gospel  accord- 

the    Hebrews,    which  he  had   translated   into 

Greek  and  Latin,    the  statement  was 


J- 
ing 

**^?^^**'    ti'oT- l^k  b7^.  blcssedrbi4k'e"'Lnd 

"my  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  man 
{JiUus  hominh)  has  risen  from  those  that  sleep,"' 
Hilnenfeld  (ZWTh..  1899)  thinks  ihni  Ihe  Aramaic 
phrase  translated  by  Jerome  was  i'nk  lU-HdlJ. 


whni. 


"J^-tl 


i  that  the  a 


_i  Czsarei  was  a' faithful  iian«:ripi  ef  Ilie  Gotpcl 
m  by  Mallhew.  In  i»  oritnuil  form,  IheCwpel  nccording 
I  Hebrews  may  indeed  have  been  of  very  hi|h  >ge,  and 


SON  OP  MAN 


nameless,  as  Handmann  Ihinki  UM-  i-v., 
prubalilc  The  most  natural  suppmllioniM 
10  Matthew.    Whether  luch  a  tradition  w 

many  changes;  and  thispuuculBTpcrkopei 
repreunied^by  Jerome,  can  Ksrcely  have 


ubiedly  under^ 
II  least  in  the  I 


As  b'rek  df-'n3U  apparently  was  not  used  by 
Palestinian  Christians,  *'«*  d/-gabrS  is  more  probable. 
But  it  may  e^'cn  1*  questioned  whether  Jerome  wroie 
_lf/iBi  haminis.  as  Gregory  of  Totirs  quotes  the  words ; 
'  Surge.  Jacobc,  comedc,  quia  jnni  a  niortuis  resiurreii ' 
(//«/,  I'rani.  In). 

It  is  Ihe  merit  of  Lietimann  to  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  outside  of  Ihe  NT  the  phrase  occurs  for 

41.  Mmrtdon-,  "^X^  'd™e,l"  .'"'Sn^ri;  "^W^' 

K*"'*'-         Marcion's  gos]«l  seems  to  have  had 

this  term   in  the  same  places   as  the  canonical  Lk. , 


rhy  this  year  should  have  iicen 
(C*™t  ^S.)  is  based  on  an 
jt  pa^iiacc  in  Clement  of  .Mvx- 
lOnVWra  at  leas.  Iwtnly  J-ear, 

the  son  of  abisno(>i3 


aiidria.    Lipsius  pl.-Lced  M. 
TcrtulUan'g  stattmcnl  ihal  Mi 


e  reliable  than  ihal  of  M. 
,  a|Bn  from  ibis, 'there  il 


According  to  Irenaius  (Adv.  har.  \.  30i-31  j}  Ihe 
Gnostics  called  Ihe  primeval  light,  Ihe  father  of  all 
u.  nu  nf    "lings.  n/liTM  &yBpiav<K  (primus  homo), 

T™r>™  ""''  ■''e  fii""  thought  ((^^o.a)  emanating 
**™^     from  him    Atrir^po,  iv9f^«  {,^u«du, 

IHianUM.  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^  dytfpuhrof  (///nr  Aomimi). 
This  uiii  drtf/Kiiiou  was  not,  however.  Identical  with 
the  Christ  who,  in  theu'  opinion,  was  the  of^pring  of 
'  the  lirst  man '  and  '  the  second  man  '  with  ■  the  holy 
spirit,'  while  the  man  Jesus,  son  of  'Valdabaoth  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  was  conceived  of  as  the  earthly  tabernacle 
in  which  the  Christ  look  up  his  abode,  Hippolylus 
[PkilosopAumiita.  S6-11  IO9)  reports  that  the  Naasenes 
(oni  =  serpent),  or  Phrygian  Ophites,  also  worshipped 
the  'man'  (awSfuiitos).  ami  the  'Son  of  man'  (t>lAc 
irSpiiwov)  as  n  unity  of  father  and  son,  the  father 
probably  being  designated  as  Adamas  (bih|. 

In  the  ErnHFtliKm  Maria;  a  Gnostic  woHi  eailiei  than 
Irenzus.  the  hii;he>l  lieing  it  callcil  ITpwriiillfwinx  (cp  K. 
,  iGsfi,  p,  Zn/-\  and  fn  a  somenhat  later 
is  the  'ilan'of  fehl,'  Adamas,  occuilfA/.  ID 
)S) ;  and  Ihe  perfect  and  true  man  {kemiittm 
*ui)  called  Adamas,  lielones  to  liie  circle  of 
lifi'tling  Bailielo,  the  father  and  Ihe  wn,  in 
.e  BarlWIo-Uiiouics  (Iren.  IigX  When  the 
-  byCelMS  i     ■■     —         
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rvi  1117  jo9.#: 

'Heat-enfy  Dial. 


h,ndtorcl^"et^-atcn 


^'nldj 


,f  Man  (4  m 


i). 


Z:t^^ 


II.  it,  355)- 


The  evident  kinship  between  the  Ophite  system  and 
the  thought  ascribed  to  Simon  of  Gitta.  renders  il  not 
improbable  that  the  founder  of  the  movement  already 
was  familiar  wiih  these  designations  for  Ihe  highlit 
beings.  His  saying  in  regard  to  the  divine  manifcsta- 
tioD  as  son  in  luda^,  as  father  in  Samaria,  and  as  holy 
spirit  in  the  other  nations  (Philos.  6i«}  is  most  readily 
understood  In  harmony  wilh  whatever  else  is  known  lif 
his  views,  if  it  is  assumed  that  he  asserted  the  divinity 
of  man  on  the  basts  of  Ihe  acknowledged  humanity  of 
God,  finding  in  Judaism,  Samaritanism,  and  paganism, 
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in  Jesus,  himself,  and  Helena,  manifestalions  of  that 
divinely  huninn  life  symi»lised  by  the  already  extant 
figures  of 'the  man.'  the  '  Sou  of  man.'  and  the  feminine 
■pirit  in  the  plerom.-i. 

That  the  Ophites  existed  before  Christianity,  their 
doctrine  being  a  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  ideas, 
has  been  suggested  by  Baur  {CArisllic/ie  Caosis,  194^ 
[1B35]},  by  Lipsius,  who  preferred  to  think  of  Syrian 
lalher  than  Egyptian  influences  as  preponderating 
[ZlVTh.,  1863.  p.  71B/),  and  by  Lieiimann,  who 
quotes  Philaster,  1 1.  as  showing  that  they  '  argued  their 
heresies  before  the  coming  of  Christ.'  Lietzmann, 
however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  '  tnan '  ai  a  divine  name 
can  only  have  originated  as  a  designation  of  the  heavenly 
prototype  of  the  Messiah  appearing  on  earth,  called 
even  in  early  times  '  the  second  man.'  though  the  term 
is   actually  found  only  in  late  Rabbinic  writings,  and 

titles,  nalkirally  adopting  6  vlbt  tdS  itdparav  for  i 
SivTtpot  irSpwmt.  But  Grill  is  probably  right  in 
pointing    out    an    Indian   origin    for    this   conception 


The  Vwlic  Poruiha— 


n  at  t) 


N^rAyuia,  '\\w  one  likv  a  mm,'  *ihe  ion  of  nuui'  11  mcd 
AJloffclher  likely  (o  have  been  aAecIed  by  ihu  idea. 

It  is  possible.  (00,  thai  there  was  a  basis  in  the 
mythical  lore  of  Syria  Adam  is  not  improbably  the 
name  of  a  Semitic  divinity  [cp  OsED-EtMH].  The 
familiar  motive  of  a  father,  a  son.  and  a  molher-goddess 
having  issue  by  the  son  {cp  Stucken,  Atl'AG.  1903. 
44«#1.  rejecting  as  it  does  a  very  primitive  form  of 
domestic  life,  is  certainly  of  mythical  origin,  and  not 
the  result  of  late  philosophical  spectilation.  The  con- 
ception of  the  mncrocosmic  man  and  the  celestial 
protopUst  is  earlier  and  more  widespread  than  the 
signincant  names  expressing  it  in  Sanscrit  sources,  and 
rendered  the  introduction  of  similar  terms  easier. 
There  seems  to  be  no  trace  in  Gnostic  thought  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messwh,  and  the  Chrisi-iiiea  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  later  addition  to  a  system  already 
completed.  The  Gnostic  'Son  of  man'  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  growing  out  of  the  conception 
presented  in  the  synoptics ;  rather  is  it  possible  th.tt 
the  Greek  phrase,  tised  in  rendering  the  generic  bar- 
ndSd.  lent  itself  to  an  interpretation  nkin  to  the  Gnostic 
thought,  seeing  in  Jesus  an  incarnation  of  a  cetesiial 
■Son  of  man.' 

Recent  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel   has  had  a 

tendency  10  emphasise  again  its  relations  to  Gnosticism. 

„  _     J      While  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 

„_*r.        Gospel,     its    impreenation    vrilh     Alex- 

J™»       .»dri„.      .»d   '^pmi..1.,l,      Philonl.. 

""^r^  thought,  and  its  date  toward  the  middle 
of  die  second  century,  have  been  rendered  practically 
certain  by  the  labours  of  many  scholars,  from  Bret- 
schnekler  to  Holtiniann  and  the  IWvilles  (see  JOHtJ, 
SOK  OF  Zr.w,nv.v.).  questions  concerning  earlier  and 
later  strata  within  the  gospel,  and  the  altitude  of  .luthor 
or  redactor  to  Gnostic  thought,  have  assumed  fresh 
importance  diu'ing  the  last  few  years.  How  ptofoumlly 
investigation  on  these  points  may  affect  the  interpreLition 
of  the  '.Son  of  man'  in  In.  is  sen  in  the  works  of 
Fries.  Kr^enbUhl,  and  Grill.  Following  the  expansion- 
theory  of  Schweiier,  to  some  extent  adopted  by  Riusset 
and  llamack,  in  the  more  radical  form  gii-en  to  it  by 
Delff.  rather  than  the  source-theory  of  Weisse,  Krertng, 
and  Wendt,  Fries  {Dtt  fj4rdt  evani^eiitt.  iBoa; 
En  ko^tiikf  evan^HuM.  igoo)  has  independently  elabo- 
rated a  view  according  to  which  an  earlier  gospel  by 
the  presbyter  John  has  been  expanded  by  Cerinthus 
with    interpolations,   partly   taken    from    the   Gospel 
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according  lo  the  Hebrews,  partly  consisting  of  his  own 
philosophical  speculations  on  the  basis  of  the  Philoninn 
logos-doctrine.  This  theory  leads  him  to  consider  I  si 
813/  6>7S36i  SjS  and  13ji  as  interpolations.  Only 
1213  34  he  thinks  it  necessary  10  assign  10  the  original 
gospel,  but  regards  these  as  evidence  that  Jesus  himself 
occasionally  used  the  term,  Soderblom  has  indicated 
his  general  agreement  with  this  position  \Jesu  Btrgs- 
fredtian.  40  [1899]). 

So  much  isbacrificed  loCerinlhus,  that  1293  j|  miffht  as  welt 
have  been  added.  For'l^fj  is  procljcaliy  idenILi;al  with  13^1, 
and  the  lUlement  offending  the  people  in  I! 34.  (hat  'the  kw  of 
d  up,'  i«  Found  not  in  11  yt  where  Jcrus  ia>i, 
p,'  but  in  3 14  which  is  regarded  as  aninier- 
lui..  ou  lai  ■>  the  '  Sun  of  nun '  justaget  are  concerned, 
muu  there  fore,  even  nn  this  view,  be  put  Is  the  account  or 
io>tic  philosopber,  familiar  with  Philo'i  speculation,  sinie 
limiloniy  of  ixj  10  the  Gospel  accordini;  to  ihe  Hebreiii 
not  exiend  ID  this  pbrue.  The  signiticanl  Ihin^  is  ihai 
larlf  which  must  be  considered  at  moil  char.icteri&tic  of  the 


Gospel  according  to  Ihe  Hebrews.  That  Ihe  author  to  whom 
we  owe  the  gospel  ui  nbtuntillly  it*  present  form,  barring 
•ome  lr!ui!posiiion!s  indicated  by  Spina  nnd  Hagon.  and  the 

proliable,'    But  the  fteedom  with  which  Ml.^^  hu  been 


'If  1 


<dified  in 


prediciiona  of  gloriliciuion  in  A14  Bas  l?23  and  IS34, 
•uggcslt  Ihe  eitreme  ditBculiy  of  ajcccriaining  (he  exAct 
language  and  historical  worth  of  any  such  sources  through  the 
ckiartncnra  of  his  thought. 

If  Fries  fell  back  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Alogi  that  Cerinthus  had  had  something  to  do  with  this 
gospel.  KrcyenbUhl  [Dai  Evangtlium  Jtr  tVakrhtit. 
1900)  has  maintained  that  the  present  gospel  is  the 
work  of  Menander  of  Kapparetaea,  the  disciple  of  Simon, 
and  contemporary  of  Igiuitius,  in  a  work  eqtially  mnrked 
by  leammg,  critical  acumen,  and  sympathetic  msighl 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  holds  that  'bon  of 
man'  in  Jn,  is  intended  to  be  understood  not  as  an 
exclusive  self-de^gnation  of  Jesus,  but  rather  as  a  term 
applying  to  'man,'  'any  man.'  jei/tr  ChristfnmtHuh. 
Menander  speaking  out  of  his  Christian  conscioitsness 
of  being  a  saviour  sent  by  the  aeons  into  the  world  </i-. 
437/:.   cp    lren.-eu3.    Adv.    har.    \.  285).  It  is 

difficult  for  Ihe  present  writer  10  believe  that  the  slender 
found.iiion  in  Justin  and  lrena:us  will  bear  the  weight 
of  so  heavy  a  slructu 


t^iiuc"rwhe 


of  les. 
a  difl-e 


%«aI\ 


."fr 


T  Could  iiave  hpuken  of  the  appropnalion  of  his  own 
Mood,  or  of  the  fle^h  and  blood  of  jiian  in  general,  as 


supreme  value. 
The  interpretati 


K  iife-g 


1  of  Jn.  63s  from  the  view-jioint  of 
>lic.-tl  idealism  by  J,  K^ville  \!j 
■.e  A-angiU.  xjif.  {1901])  is  more  s.-.lisfaclory 
present  writer's  assumption  of  a  strong  oppiisi- 
[/Bf..  1893,  p,  30I.     It  may  be 


of   Man 


had 


Jusliaable  tc 


developed  into  a  liturgical  (bmiula. 
show  how  little  Christian*  hesitated  lo  use  this  sup|>"»'<l 
self-designation  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  merit  of  Kreienliiihl 
to  have  greatly  strengthened  the  impression  that  this 
gospel  contains  a  certain  type  of  Giwslic  thought,  in 
\iew  of  the  ftict  that  iiractically  all  the  OT,  tl 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudcpierapha  are  either  anony- 
mous or  pseudonvmoiis  VTilings,  it  is  time  Ihnl  the 
eager  desire  to  fasten  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
upon  some  person  mentioned  in  K.irly  <Tiristi.in 
Literature  should  be  put  at  rest.      Grill  {l.£.)  rightly 
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conleiils  himself  with  tracing  (he  gospel  idea  of  the 
iDcarnalion  (thai  does  not  go  back  to  Philo)  through 
Gnoslicisni  lo  its  souice  in  Indian  speculation,  and  he 
interprets  the  phrase  as  designating  the  celestial  '  Son 
of  man '  who  hks  becoioe  a  '  man. ' 
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Wendi 


irobably  nj 


aiWitionfBaiyoiSainMMWjiiBjB,  m/Iiijoo]). 

the  words  A  ii-  tf  rm  ov^tuyshouliTnoi  h — '— — -■  ' — ' 


When  il  is  recognised  tt 


Hufti&hBhip. 

where  there  is  n 


illy   conveyed  only   the   idea   of 
'  in  general,  and  thai  this  generic 


0  suppoat  that  a  genuine  utter- 
ance IS  louno.  me  opinion  that  Jesus  regarded  himself 
as  the  Messiah  loses  ils  strongest  support.  There  are 
indeed  passages  in  which  the  underlying  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  Jesus  claimed  for  himself  the  Messiah- 

2376I  enumerates  as  such  Mt  Bis  UaulSj*!/  13 17; 
Beer  regards  Ml  6  is  as  decisive  ( '  Enoch  '  in  Kaulzscta. 
Psiudtpigrapha.  333);  Wendl  {Lc,  xySff.)  instances 
Mt,  11,5^  Mk.  11jj#  1235.^  But  in  Ml  Bi,^ 
the  justification  of  fasting  by  the  departure  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  of  the  non-iasling  in  Jesus'  lifetime  (cp  Ml 
11 18),  by  the  presence  of  Ihe  bridegroom,  is  as  clearly  a 
valicinium  ex  evtntu  (Volkmar)  as  ihe  words  concern- 
ing Ihe  garments  and  the  wineskins  are  unmistakably 
genuine  (see  Holtimann.   Synopliitr.i.'^  55).  In 

Ml.  II3  Jesus  Is  asked  by  John  the  Baptist,  through  his 


Tiing  o 


J« 


only  does  not  answer  ihe  question,  but  deliberately 
turns  Ihe  attention  away  from  himself  to  his  work, 
described  in  language  borrowed  from  Is.  SdiS/  85s&, 
and  culminating  in  the  proclamation  of  good  tidings  to 
ihe  poor.  Il  is  the  view  men  have  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  that  concerns  him  ;  on  this  point  Jesus  con- 
sidered John's  conceptions  10  be  as  defective  as  those  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  (MLllu/).'  The  'sign  of 
Jonah  '  is  the  preaching  of  repentance  to  the  Nineviles  : 
but  Jesus  fell  Ihat  his  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  of  more  importance  than  the  announcement 
of  judgment  by  the  unwilling  prophet  (Ml  1241/-).  If 
Ml.  18  ij  is  genuine,  il  expresses  Jesus'  conviction  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  prophesied  of  old,  is  coming, 
and  his  congralulation  of  his  disciples  for  discerning  its 
advent.  But  this  does  not  harmonise  wllh  the  lack  of 
]>erceptlon  on  Iheir  pan,  of  which  he  elsewhere  has  to 
complain,'  The  parable  of  Ihe  vineyard  (Mk.  12iX) 
has  been  so  thoroughly  changed,  under  the  hands  of 
the  evangelists  (see  JUIicher,  /.(.,  il,  2366405/).  Ihat  il 
is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  original  utter- 
ance was  in  1235^ 

If  Ml. 22,.^  (Mk.l2js.^)  is  genuine,  il  is  either 
an  academic  question  concerning  the  Scriptural  basis 
for  the  current  assumption  that  the  coming  Messiah  is 
to  be  n  descendant  of  David,  or  a  serious  Scriptural 
vindication  by  Jesus  of  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah 
although  he  is  not  of  Dnvidic  descent.  His  general 
method  of  teaching  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable 
thai  he  should  have  engaged  in  such  a  discussion  simply 
.  .  confute  Pharisaic  exegesis  without  anything  of  prac- 
tical importance  depending  on  the  decision  ;  bul  if  he 
really  attached  value   to   their   accepting   htm  as   the 
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il  Ihe  d 


1.  his  n 


itial  point  whether  he  was  Ihe  Mes: 
becomes  wholly  incomprehensible.  li  seems  eiidenl 
that  Ihis  pericope  is  a  defence  of  Jesus'  Messiahship. 
made  by  his  disciples  against  Jewisii  attacks  upon  il  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  David — a  defejice 
lime   when    no    one    had  yet   thought  of 


□und  il 


i  Lk.. 


both  of  which  are  very  late.  The  c 
these  passages  has  not  been  influenced  byth 
of  the  term  '  Son  of  man.'  and  in  almost  i 
has  been  reached  by  scholars  who  believe  on  the  basis 
of  this  title  that  Jesus  regarded  himself  as  the  Messiah. 
Although  at  hrst  sight  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions may  seem  to  be  wholly  ni^aiive  and  to  render 
.-  — ., ^  valueless  the  long  labours  that  have  been 

il-SUl-P"'"'  TV"'.""' ;  ■''"T  "- 

t%^I^^r  ammalion  will  show  thai  each  new  theoiy 
"»<«*«■  has  tended  .0  bring  to  view  some  aspect 
of  the  UTith,  and  thai  ihe  hypothesis  that  appears  10 
explain  satisfaclorily  most  of  Ihe  facts  yields  ihe  richest 
returns  for  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  When  Jesus  declared  ihai  man  is  lord  of  Ihe 
sablialh  and  has  the  authority  10  pardon  sin,  he  no 
doubt  thought  of  man  as  he  ought  10  be  as  a  child  of 
the  heavenly  father ;  and  Ihus  there  was  in  his  mind  an 
element  of  that  ideal  humanity  which  Herder  emphasised. 
Ihat  he  did  nol  look  upon  himself  as  Ihe  absolutely 
perfect  man  only  enhances  his  moral  greatness.  Olher 
genuine  uilerances  surest  that  humble  sense  of  fellow- 
ship with  man  and  acceptance  of  man's  lot  which  Baur 
rightly  felt.  Those  who  explained  Ihe  term  as  a 
Messianic  title  were  righl  in  so  far  as  the  Greek  gospels 
are  concerned.  Bul  a  correct  feeling  also  Jed  many 
scholars  to  the  opinion  thai  Jesus  cannot  have  through 
Ihis  term  accepted  as  his  own  the  current  Messianic 
ideal.  That  il  served  lo  hide  the  secret  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  was  also  Inie ;  only  il  was  nol  Jesus  himself,  but 
his  disciples,  who  thus  used  it.  Similarly,  the  term  is 
likely  to  have  suggested  to  early  Christians  a  conception 
in  which  many  heterogeneous  elements  were  blended. 
The  gradual  elimination  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
synoptic  apocalypse,  the  manifestly  secondary  passages 
containing  the  phrase,  as  ihe  literary  character  of  Ihe 
gospels  became  more  truly  appreciated,  was  of  utmost 
importance.    Only  on  the  basis  of  such  careful  criticism 

ttria  of  Jesus,  an  approximation  may  be  possible.  For 
the  work  of  retranslation  knowledge  of  the  linguiaiic 
material  is  necessary,  and  also  philological  insighL 
The  attempts  lo  explain  the  use  of  the  term  in  passages 
that  are  rejected  have  been  of  much  value,  since  ihey 
are  utterances  of  early  Christians  whose  thought,  inirinsi- 
cally  important,  has  exercised  a  paramount  influence  in 
the  world.  In  Iheir  interpi-eiation  it  is  both  legilimale 
and  necessary  lo  seek  for  light  in  Ihe  mythical  and 
legendary  lore  of  the  epoch.  The  more  marked  ihe 
difference  between  Ihe  ihoughls  revealed  in  Ihe  Aramaic 
translations  of  the  Greek  sayings,  Ihe  more  difficult  is  it 
to  explain  Ihem  by  the  conceptions  known  to  prevail 
among  the  Greek  gospel- writers  ;  the  more  original  and 
valuable  the  obtained  utterances,  the  stronger  is  also 
the  presumption  that  they  come  from  a  great  personality 
whose  historical  existence  thereby  becomes  assured  and 
whose  tremendous  influence  can  be  appreciated.  If  he 
ceases  lo  be  what  he  so  earnestly  enjoined  upon  bis 
disciples  nol  to  say  ihat  he  was,  a  king  to  be  ministered 
becomes  more  truly  than  tyei  wliat  he  would 
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works  of  Scholieii,  Anpcl,  mid  A.  Mcytr. 
Th<  Unn  is  discuued  In   every  Ule  of 
4S.  BibllOgnphr.  f»!u>.   New   Touumnt    Theology,  and 
Bible  Diciionary.     All  importjml  contri- 


SONS  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

SONS  OF  THE  PROPHETS.     See  Prophet. 

8O0THSAYEB(0pg.IJWD.eic,,MiNTeYO«eNH)- 
See  Divination,  g  a  [i/.  4],  etc.,  and  cp  Maoic,  %  3. 

SOP  (i-wmiOn),  Jn.  13=6^,  a  fragmenl  or  morsel ; 
ep  ytoMOC.  B.  in  Judg.  19s  (©*■-  kAacma  Ruih  2'4 
[fornSJl.      S«  MEALS,  g  10. 

SOPATEB  (ccon&Tpoc).  a  man  of  Berha.  who 
accompaniKd  Paul  (for  pari  of  Ihe  way  at  least)  on  his 
lost  teeouled  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  204-  The 
addition  llvppav{ion  of  Pyrrhus  RV.  KABD)  Is  otnitted 
by  TR.  I'he  menlion  of  the  father's  name  ts 
unusual,  although  il  may  possibly  have  been  inserted 
lo  distinguish  Mm  from  Sosipaier  (Rom.  I811),  with 
whom,  however,  he  should  probably  be  identified.     See 

SOPHERETH  (&ce<tiHp&e  [B],  ACEifiop.  [A],  &cu>' 
*epe9  [I-]).  Ezraasi  AV,  RV  HASS..PHEI1ETH  [f.v.]. 

80RCEBT,SOBCEBEB,SOKCEBEBS.  SeeMAcic, 
S3-  -     L  ■ 

SOBEK,  THE  TALLET  OF  (iTpT  7n}  [with  C»]. 
i.e.,  '  wSdy  of  the  sOrek  iHne'  [see  Vine]),  the  place 
where  Samson   fell  in  love  with  the  Philistine  Homan 

Delilah  (Judg.  184;    en    *ActopHx    [D],    eni    toy 

XeiMAppoy  Ct.JpH)([A],  .  .  .  -HK  [L]),  1 1  is  called 
by  Jer.  (('S15;16,  cp  aS??^)  lafarserec-  he  places  it  in 

{</.t:l  This  points  to  the  mod.  SArli,  \  ht.  W.  from 
Zorah.  on  the  N.  side  of  Ihe  large  and  fertile  H'ddji 
^urdr.     Cp,  however,  ZoraH. 

SOKES  (ctupHC  l^l  -pe.C  [L].  EwBhC  [B].  Josh. 
16w.  «|.      SeeSEIR,  a. 

SOBBEL  (iTC'),  Zech.  18  RV.  AV  'speckled.'  See 
Colours,  S  13. 

BOSIPATEB  (ctoCinATpoc).  '.  A  general  under 
Jiid-Ts  the  Maccabee,  who  fought  against  Timotheus  al 
Camion,  3  Mace  1219-14. 

a.  One  of  the  '  kinsmen '  of  Paul  who  unites  with 
him  in  saluting  the  Christians  of  Rome,  Rum,  I611. 
He  seems,  therefore,  lo  have  been  well  known  to  them. 
In  the  I'sinido-Dorolheus  he  is  a  bishop  of  Iconium. 
He  is  probably  to  be  identihed  with  Sopatek  [q.v-l 
of  BeriEa, 

80STHENE8  (co»ceENHC)-  i-  'Ruler  of  the 
synagogue"  {ipxisiitiyiirfm.  see  Stnaoogite,  g  9)  at 
Corintli  when  Paul  was  in  thai  city  on  his  second 
journey,  the  first  into  Greece  (AclslSi?),  After  the 
failure  of  the  Jews'  concerted  action  against  Paul  before 
<jalUo  (see  G.VLi.io,  %  a) — in  which,  perhaps,  Sosthenes 
had  taken  a  leading  pan — we  are  told  (hat  -all'  [rivrtt. 
so  BXA  and  others),  or  'all  the  Gr^ki'  (rimt  ol 
'E\X>)m:  so  DdEHLPM,  etc.).  certainly  not  'alt  the 
Jews'  [wirrtt  'lovialrn  or  tirrtt  ol  'lavSaim,  as  some 
authorities  hai-e :  see  Ti..  Blass.  Hilgenfcid)  laid  hold 
on  Sosthenes  and  beal  him  before  the  judgment-seat. 

It  is  nol  necessary  to  suppose,  as  many  do.  that 
Sosthenes  was  Ihe  successor  of  Crispus,  the  'ruler  of 
the  synagc^ne,'  baptized  by  Paul  al  Corinth  (Acts  188  ; 
see  CkisPus),  nor  yei  to  assume,  wilh  others,  that  Lk, 
is  confusing  ihe  two  persons.  Both  may  coneurrenlly 
have  borne  Ihe  title  of  '  ruler  of  the  synagogue '  (dpx'' 
ewiyuyot),  and  have  held  ihe  office  denoted  by  il.  jusi 
as  cases  in  which  there  were  mi>re  than  one  chief  priest 
[ipXfptf^)  can  be  cited  (cp  Annas  and  Caiaphas). 
'" identified  by 


dorel 


I  Cor.  1  ■  (sei 

a.  Sosthenes  'the  brother"  appears  in  i  Cor.  1 1 
having  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  i  Cor.  To  pre 
that  Ihe  part  he  look  was  that  of  amanuensis  mere 
appeal  is  usually  made  lo  i  Cor.  Iflu  ;  but  thosi^  w 
argue  thus  overlook  the  fact  thai  Terliu!.  who  is  si 
posed  lo  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  r 
mentioned  until  the  end  of  Ihal  epistle,  and  ihen  t 
4741 


oned 


SPAIN 

pressly  as  Ihe  apostle's  secretary  [Tiprivt  i  ypd^ai  tjjf 
^iriffToXiir,  Rom.  ISna),  Moreover,  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  taking  'Timothy  the  brother'  in  aCor.  li 
Col.li  (cp  PhiLli)-  'alt  the  brethren  which  are  with 
me  [Paul]'  in  Gal.  la.  '  Silvanus  and  Timotheus'  in 
lThess.li  iThess.  li  as  having  been  Ihe  apostles 
secretaries  in  attendance.  The  simple  ftict  is  that  tlie 
names  belong  to  the  form  usually  adopted  lor  the 
Pauliae  epistle;  one  or  more  persons  are  mentioned 
besides  the  apostle  as  writing  it.  their  function  being 
thai  of  attesting  the  truth  scl  forth  and  defended  by  the 
aposlle  (aCor.lS,    cp   Dt.lBis). 


of  tl 


e  by  tl 


plural  (first  person),  bul  quite  as  often  Ihe  aposlle  uses 
the  singular,  'The  brother'  Sosthenes  is  otherwise 
unknown.  He  is  enumerated  among  Ihe  seventy  in 
EuseWus  (//.ffi.l2i)  and  elsewhere  (see  Lips.  Afoi. 

Af.-gtich.\ioiio3,  i^n.  E.  3.  w.C'.M. 

BOSTBA.TDS  (cwctpatoc  [A],  coc.  [^T;  il* 
name  is  also  borne  by  a  priest  of  Aphrodite  in  Paphos ; 
cp  Schflrer.  Gf/lsi^w,),  governor  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem  (en&pxoc  thc  AKponoAtuic)  temp. 
Anliothus  Epiphanes  (a  Mace.  4  87(18]  79),  The  post 
would,    doubtless,    be    importani    (cp    Bern.  NA  47 ; 


ihi  Rdiiuii  fira/cttia. 


S  for  rrne  <(«  Gov. 


I)...), 


BOTAI  CCrtD.  meaning?  cwTftt   [L]).      The  B'ne 

p^"'«iKlLj{«Ei'ii^l9')TE'i^SsA™.Tilir<'i<Afr^^^ 
-NA.Ts?  (»ovr..  [BAl,  -Tl,  (Ifrid.),  ,„«  IW.mrtd.D^iEjd. 

BOm.  {V^.  ytXH  ;  common  10  all  Ihe  Sem. 
langUitges  ;  but  Ass.  napH/a  generally  means  '  life,' 
more  rarely  '  soul' ).  Properly  '  breath  ' ;  bul  this  sense 
st-ems  lo  have  gone  oul  in  Hebrew,  'Ilie  mual  sense  is 
the  soul  or  individual  life  (so  very  often,  see.  t.g..  Ps. 
669  [s.53i3)as  distinguished  from  the  'flesh 'or  'body' 
(Di.  12.3  Ps.  81  lof.  By  a  natural  transition  a^/fcialso 
means  '  a  living  lieing,'  esjifciallv  In  the  phrase  nipk^ 
hayydh  (,Tn  tJfj),  lil-  '  a  living  soul."  used  of  man  in  J 
(Gen.2;)  and  of  animals  in  P  (Gen.  1 101430  9iiis/ 
all  P;  2i9.  redaciional  inseriion  in  J|;  cp  i  Cor,  16 ^t 
For  further  developments,  see  Eschatijixwv,  g§  ia-19, 
■  for  the  connection  of  'soul'  and  '  heart'  cp  Heart. 


None 


ih  ■  will  11, 


-nbyBi 


lion  of  passige»iy5il«lia97l  17-30.  Th^  pasMKes  are  :— 
(a)  PrDv.379.  Htte  Briggi  giv«  niphri  Ibe  stnu  of  l>t-ll>, 
'heart';  bulilii  bMHi  10  read  rllS  K^  nsp  p^  '»>be 
swHinen  of  couiuel  it  healing  to  the  loul '  (Toy  also  nntr  pncOi 


h  coali.'  The  parallel  eipreaiioni,  however,  po 
{  ^r^in,  '  hi>  breath."  (r)  Ii.  S  30,  Pfiin  'R3. 
OiCCS'fKe  PERrUMEl  RriE»pTopDKS  'boxv«i 
eilingWa.'     P.ul.H.HplTW?Vl«."|Hel 


,  or  fuiT^ 


SODTH,  SOUTH  WIND,  See  Earth,  Foi« 
Ql'arteks  of  the,  and  Winds,  For  Chuaben  of 
the  Sontli.  see  Stars,  §  3  e :  and  for  Tlw  South  as  a 
geographical    expression    (rS.  SO14     1  Mace.  565),    see 


I.  Pai-E! 


SOW  (yc).  a  Pet.  2m  ;  see  Swine. 

SOTEB,  SOWIHO.  See  Agbiculture,  g  6.  Ci 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  see  Olh-pkls,  g  19. 

SPAIN  (cniNii  [AKVTi.Vl'HI,  1  Mace.  83  Rom 
15n38).  Canh.iginian  Spiiin  became  Roman  at  thi 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (101   B.C, );  but  thi 
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hy  ^lOOg  I C 


5  later   (by 

Mnrcm  Agrippa  the  friend  ojid  minister  of  Auguslus). 
There  is  no  reason  lo  suppose  thai  the  apostle  Paul 
ever  carried  out  the  inlenlioii  of  visning  Spain  ex- 
pressed in  Rom.  l&it  >9i  and  the  evidence  thai  the 
country  wns  evangelised  by  the  apostle  James  the  Less 
(see  James,  S  i)  is  too  late  and  legendary  to  be  of  any 
value.     Cp  UFiXiitAPHr,  S  35/  ;  Tahshish,  g  a. 

8PAM  (nTJ;  ctii94Mh1-  See  Weights  and 
Measures.  In  I.am.  2ki.  AV  gives  the  pathetic  phrase 
■  children  of  a  spin  long*  for  o'lwe  '^Sp  ;  RV.  however, 
has  '  the  children  thai  are  dandled  in  the  hands '  (cp  v. 
h).      Budde,  'Haischel-kinder,' 

8PAEE0W.  The  word  liffJr.  -flS'i.  of  frequenl 
occurrence  in  OT.  is,  with  only  Iwo  exceptions  (Ps,  844[3] 
102^7].  CTpOYeiON)rendered  -bird,'  -fowl'  in  EV.  .Nor 
does  the  exceptional  translation  'sparrow'  imply  thai 
any  pjrlicular  species  vvas  intended.  The  word  probably 
meant  any  sm.ill  Piuserine  bird,  a  group  which  is  un- 
usually abundant  in  l>alesiine.  ll  is  interesting  to  note 
thai  the  common  houso-sparTow,  Paster  dsmtslicus.  is 
common  in  Palestine,  but  in  a  smaller  and  brighter 
variety;  threeotherspecies  of  Passer  arealsoenumeraled. 
Canon  Tristram  identifies  the  sparrow  of  Ps.  10^7  as  the 
Afoaticola  cyanus  OT  Blue  Thrush,  from  iis  habit  of  sitting 
solitarily,  or  sometimes  in  pairs,  on  projecling  ledges  or 
some  other  conspicuous  perch,  uttering  from  time  to 
time  a  plaintive  and  monotonous  song.  The  '  sparrow ' 
is  not  included  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  al  any  rate  in  NT  limes  (Ml  10^9  J"  Ut. 
12e,  irrpavtliw)  they  were  ealen,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
in  Mediierranean  countries  to  this  day.  See  Bird, 
Fowl,  g  I.  a.  e.s. 

SPARTA  (cniPTM  [KVJ.  -tia  (AJ,  iMaocl4>6: 
BPABTASB.  cnAPTt&Tft., '  Mace.  12=/  U«/  IS.,: 
hAKeiAiMONioii  AV  'Lacedemonians,'  RV  '-dxm.,' 
a  Mace  59). 

The  greatness  of  Sparta  was  long  past  when  she 
came  into  conneciion  with  the  Jewish  people.  The 
final  suppression  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  was  in  part  due  to  her  obstinate  refusal  to 
enter  the  Ach.-ean  League  (149  B,C  ).  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinih  and  dissolution  of  that  league,  Sparta 
gained  a  favourable  position  so  far  as  retaining  her 
autonomy  went,  but  a  number  of  the  Liiconian  towns 
dependent  upon  her  were  granted  autonomy  by  the 
Romans  (Sirabo.  366  ;  Livy.  34i9).  Sparta ai  this  period 
held  the  rank  of  a.  civilas  fadirala  et  //*,rra  (Sir.  365). 
being  self-governing  and  not  liable  to  tribute  or  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Roman  governor.  SparU  and  the 
Spartans  are  mentioned  together  in  conneciion  with  a 
correspondence  which  passed  between  thern  and  the 
Jews  in  the  Maccabean  period  (1  Mace,  126),  A)iout 
144  B-t:.  Jonathan,  then  leader  of  the  Jews,  wishing  to 
make  alliances  to  strengthen  his  position,  scat  Numenius 
and  Anlipatei  with  letters  to  Rome,  Sparta,  and  else- 
where (1  Mace,  12r^,  cp  Dispersion,  §  13).  In  his 
letter  to  the  Spartans  he  lays  great  stress  on  a  former 
letter  from  their  king  Ateus  to  the  Jewish  high  priest 
Onias,  and  on  the  desirability  of  renewing  the  brother- 
hood which  h.ad  then  existed.  The  letter  of  Areus  i» 
quoted  10  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  in  writing 
that  the  Spartans  and  Jews  were  of  the  same  stock,  that 
\%  to  say,  of  Abraham,  and  that  therefore  their  inlercsll 
were  identical  (Vlt^^i).  Shortly  afterwards  Jonathan 
died,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  caused  great  grief  in 
Sparta  (14  16),  but  on  Bimon's  assuming  the  priesthood. 
Ihcrulcrs(i.f..lhe  Ephors)  of  the  Spartans  wrote  lo  him 
wishing  to  renew  the  friendship  which  they  bad  con- 
firmeit  with  Judas  and  Jonathan  his  brethren  (14  ij/). 

The  name  of  the  Spartan  king  is  given  as  Arius.' 


1  P«.ihly  n 
Id  Gk.  wiilcis. 


rt  f<iTin  of  the  1 


So  RV,  but  AV  AiiL's  <t  Mice.  13»,  one):  which  nboDld 
also  be  tnd  in  I^  7  (with  Vg.  and  Jol  I^lmQ  for  AV  Dauus  ; 
and  ai^in  in  r.  ig,  for  AV  Oniahes  (uialaLnic  [ttVl,  -viiu. 
(A-^l).  which  hu  iHsco  fi/nn  the  cninliinalion  of  onif  ('to 
Oiiiu'),  ihi  lait  word  in  v.  19,  with  spn  (Aiiui),  the  tint  up.  lO. 
.Although  there  were  two  Spartan  kings  nanted  Aritu. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Anus  I.  (309-165  [I.C.),  the 
sutci-ssor  of  Ciwmenos,  is  the  one  here  referred  to, 
and  that  the  high  priest  is  Onuis  I.'  [1  has  been  sug- 
gested with  great  probability  that  this  letter  was  written 
in  303  B.C.  when  the  Spartans  may  have  wished  to 
hinder  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  was  then  warring 
with  Cassander.  That  treaties  may  have  existed  be- 
tween Semitic  and  other  peoples  at  that  lime  is  shown 
by  the  league  between  Ihe  Athenians  and  the  Sidonians 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  CIG,  no.  87  (SchUrer  in  Riehm's  H  \VB 

The  authenticity  of  the  letters  in  i  Mace  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  letter  from  Jonathan  to  the 
Sp-irlans  (1  Mace.  126^)  scarcely  reads  like  a  diplo- 
matic document,  and  betrays  the  religious  spirit  of  a 
later  age  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  too  much  upon  the  wording  since  the 
letters  are  translations  of  translations. 


ihSwru 


10  iui-t  wggeMwl  It 


3.'»;v 


rdalioni 

Agiin'ilM^c^enl'^'s"!! 

As  given  both  Inr  Joicphui  and  the  author  of  1  Mace,  the 
two  kttcrf  of  the  Spanans  kcem  frar^meiruiry  and  wanting  in 
deHnLIe  auggcsLion.  They  hftve  the  air  of  diplom-itic  ItHiteiies. 
Etpecially  i>  ii  nodciablethat  whireu  Jonathan  docribs  the 
Spartan  overtures  as  a  declaration  of  '  confederacy  and  friend- 
ship' (i  Mane.  12b)  there  ii  no  4uch  declaration  in  proper 
diplomatic  temu  in  the  appended  document.    Yet  the  abiliiy 

A  point  upoD  which  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  is 
Ihe  relationship  between  the  .Spartans  and  Jews.  Areus 
mentions  that  it  was  written  down  that  they  were 
■  brethren  and  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. '  The  unluckv 
jASONf^.v.,  j)ftcdtotheLacedemouians(Xox«ao.^i«) 
for  shelter  because  they  were  his  'near  of  kin'  {bA  tJ)» 
tvYlttiof.  a  Mace  69).  and  Herod  made  a  favourite  of 

i.  2Bi).  There  seems  lo  be  no  good  ground  for  re- 
garding Ihe  '  Spaita'  of  these  letters  as  a  corruption  of 
the  Asiatic  name  Saparda  {see  SEmARAD) ;  and  it  is 
equally  hamrdous  with  Hitiig  (Gfuk.  347)  to  identify  it 
with  the  Lj'ciaa  town  Patara.     It  is  conceivable  that 

Spartans,  and  derived  the  former  from  Peleg  the  son  of 
Eber ;  but  the  rclalionship  insisted  on  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  case  of  Ihe  people  of  Pergamos,  who,  in  making 

tions  between  their  ancestors  and  Abraham"  (Jos.  Ant. 
\iv,  lOn).  The  old  historians  and  gcn.'alngists  wen; 
ever  ready  to  account  for  existing  confederacies  and 
alliances  as  resting  on  some  ancient  bond  of  kinship, 
and  numerous  analt^ies  may  be  found  amongst  classiiil 
writers ;  cp  Genealogies  i. .  g  3  I3],  col,  1660. 

See  H.  J.  K.  P.ilmer,  dt  ifhli-lanim  qmu  Sparianl  alfMt 
ScbDrer,  Itar,;  Ew.  Gtsch.iiij.  s.  A.  c! — w.  j.  w. 

BPEAS.    The  words  are:— 

t.  ng\ri<-,fl*.    See  below  (1 3). 
3.  I^rj,  AnSii.     SeejAVELIK,  I. 


1  it  u'Onia.  111.  6o«. 

■t  In  Sleph.  Byz.,  j.t'.,  lo 
tJ«eiflin';ieeScbare 


eu)  lUT.-^.Ctsck. 

linent  Spartan  (PoL 


1.  Conatrno-  \ 


t-  '['F_.i'l^'MiiS.3\iiii.   The  tul,  however,  is  doubtful.   See    i 

V  S^-^, //WOobMjit-,  'fi»h  spear').    S«  Fish,  I3,  i. 

On  ihe  ■  spearmen  '  of  Ps.  6830  see  Cnuojim.li.     For 
the  SifioXipoi  of  Aisla-J^is  we  ought  probably  10  rend    | 
nith-A  iffio^Wsi;   cp  the  /K^jflWo.  of  Job.  BJii.Vs, 
ff^&u'Tfoi  and  X(flo;9iiX«  of  iii.7ia,  and  t^itrSorijrai    I 
of  iv.  I3.     Cp  War.  1 

The  spear  was  a  favoutile  u-eapon  of  offence  amongst 
ancient  nations,  as  it  has  alwayi  been  ajnongst  other 
peoples  al  an  early  slage  of  development ; 
s  easy  to  make  and  could  be  used 
"™^  with  great  effect.  It  varied  chiefly  in  its 
^ze,  weight,  and  length  \  this  will  be  seen  from  the 
illuslralions  in  tj-man  {Li/e  in  Am.  Eg.).  Wilkinson 
{Ane.  Eg.),  and  Maspero  {StruggU  of  die  Nations). 
though  loo  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
representaiions  of  spears  in  'works  of  art'  ( cp  the  remarks 
of  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ship!.  8).  It  consisted,  as  anile, 
of  a  wooden  staff  with  a  sharp  head  of  flint  or  metal. 
Il  may  be  that  the  early  Israelites,  as  a  writer  in  Kitto 
{BiiL  Cydop.)  suggests,  like  other  primitive  peoples, 
made  tise  of  the  horn  of  some  animal,  '  straightened  in 
water,  and  sheathed  upon  a  thorn -wood  stalT.'  'W'e 
know  with  what  effect  animals  themselves  use  these 
horns  (Darwin,  The  Deicent  <^  Man,  501  ff.  [1890]). 
'  Ulien  sharpened  this  inslniment  would  petteliate  (he 
hide  of  a  bull,  and.  according  to  Strabo.  even  of  an 
elephant ;  ii  was  light,  very  diflicuZt  (o  break,'  and 
'resisted  Ihe  blow  at  a  battle-axe'  {Kino).  Later, 
brass  (see  Cui-pbk)  or  IRUN  [q.v. )  was  used.  Layard 
{Ninevih  and  Babylon.  301  [1853])  found  at  Nimrud 
Ihe  heads  of  spears,  'which  being  chiefly  of  iron  fell 
lo  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.'  Id 
Gen.  Louis  Palma  Di  Cesnola's  dj/nu  (1S77),  plates 
xiivi.  and  il.  (after  p.  392),  are  given  gems  from  Curium 
in  Ihe  Phienician  (.tixvi.)  and  Ihe  Greek  (il.)  style,  on 
which  warriors  are  represented  armed  with  round  shields 
(see  Shield),  aod  spears  which  look  like  sharp-pointed 
stakes ;  cp  the  long  spears  on  Ihe  Sarcophagus  from 
Golgoi  (pi.  X.,  opposite  p.  no).  On  Ihe  other  hand. 
on  Ihe  silver  patera  found  al  Amalhus  (pi.  lix.,  opposite 
p.  376)  a  regular  spear-head  seems  lo  he  represented. 

Layard  {tslineveh  and  iii  Rtmaini.  2j43)  says,  'the 
spearof  the  Assyrian  footman  was  short,  scarcely  exceefl- 

1  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderably longer.  .  .  .  The  shaft  was  probably  of  some 
strong  wood,  and  did  not  consist  of  a  reed,  like  thai  of 

a  stout  weapon,  since  warriors  used  il  lo  force  stones  out 
ofthe  wallofabe5lcgetlcily(seep.  373).  The  I'gyplian 
soldiers  of  Ihe  eighteenth  'Thebnn  dynasty  carried  '  pikes 
about  5  ft.  long,  with  broad  bronie  or  copper  poinis' 
(MasperOi  Stnggle.  313);  Ihe  spear  was  not  so  common. 
Ttie  Assyrian  pikeincn  of  a  later  d»te  were  armed  with 
eqimlly  heavy  weapons  {ibid..  637/.).  The  Hebrew 
tJnf/t  irnn)  seems  to  have  been  a  large  weapon.  Il 
w.-is  used  by  grcal  warriors  ( 9  S.  S  73,  elc.  ] ;  and  it  is  the 
wea|ion  pul  into  ihe  linnds  of  '  giants '  (a  S.  233i.  etc. ). 
Goliath  is  said  to  have  carried  a  spear  '  like  a  weaver's 
beam  (iS.  177).  ils  head  weighing  600  shekels '  (for  the 
idea  of  'gianis'  see  An.vkim).  Saul  is  said  10  have 
hurled  his  ^anrli  al  Ilavid  (1S.I99/).  From  such 
indic;itlons  in  the  OT  we  may  suppose  that  Ihe  ii.liiFfi 
had  some  resemblance  lo  the  Egypiian  and  Ihe  Assjri.-in 
pike. 

A  lighter,  and  no  doubt  much  older,  weapon  of  the 
kind  was  also  in  use  among  Ihe  EEjplians  and   the 

This  is  called  in  Arabic  rumJf.  and  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  identifying  it  with  Ihe  Hebrew /unm^  (nc^,  see 
Nil.  357,  etc.;  cp  Doughty,  ^r.  Zlcj.lniiiS:  Merrill, 
Eait  of  Ikt  Jordan.  48a),  which,  however,  was  no  doubl 
often  shorter.  '  The  beam,  made  of  a  light  reed  of  the 
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3.  Tht  \lktf\tH.  . 


SPICE 

rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  is  nearly  ivio  of  their  short 
horst- lengths  ;  they  charge  them  above  their  heads' 
(Doughty,  1334).  The  Arab  keeps  ihis  spear  continu- 
ally  at  his  side.  When  he  prepares  to  encamp  the 
sheikh  strikes  his  spear  in  ihe  ground.  When  the  camp 
is  broken  up  '  the  spear  is  (he  last  thing  taken  from  the 
ground'  (Warburton,  The  Creuiat  and  Ihe  Cresi. 
" ('dart,' etc.} 


e  Wk. 


CpS 


:.  Wai 


BPECKLED.  For  (i)  ndtod  (1p)),  Gen,303i/:. 
•nd(i)f.(Mrf'{nD![),  Jtr.  IJv.  »«  CoLOCSS,  |  u;  ami  for  (3) 
idrH^i  pib),  Zech.]B,iee/f.,  lis. 

SPELT  is  Ihe  RV  rendering  of  kiai/melh.  ntSgS 
(E>,  93»  Is,  28=5  Ezek.49t).  for  which  AV  has  twice  ■'rie'- 
and  oiKe  'filches.'     See  FlTCHEs. 

(It  iiponiUe  that  n;fS,  'ipeli,' occurs  ulso  in  iS.  Sji,  when 
it  u  said  thai  deMJtble  pnests  will  sac  id  be  put  into  k  piiesi's 
□Nice  Dri^  -qv  lOf  trtiii^^.  i.t.,  nccordini  to  iiadiiiim,  '  for  t. 


which  i>  purely  arbLiniry.  Following  Del.  PrsL  U9.  BDB  and 
Ces.'Bu.  lake  'jk  la  beanabitnct  noun,  meanini  'paymFnt,'  cp 
A».  'gin', '  >o  hire.'    But  ihii  root  does  do<  tvptu  to  bt  known 

'for  an  omer  of  jpeli.'  O'  a  wiihom  the  follow!^'  wards 
0nS^3l'i  possibly  (hen  were  added  A./?/r  die  conuption  of 
rco3  ncvSi  on  account  of  the  concluding  OKUliDO  of '  a  monel 
of  bread.'    For  a  bolder  expedient  see  CnV,  Sa.— t.k.c] 

SPICE  {i.e..  Ijl.  j^wirt,  OFrench  espiii.  hence i^«; 
cp  II,  a  Ch.  16  If,  all  species  [of  spices]  :  Vg.  angjienlii 
nerelriciii  {1131]),  though  now  specifically  employed  to 
denote  '  a  class  of  aromatic  vegetable  condiments  used 
[or  the  seasoning  of  (bod.  commonly  in  a  pulverised 

much  wider  variety  of  '  species ' ;  in  AV  ft  happens  lo 
be  applied  (unless,  perhaps  in  Cant.  St.  where  '  spiced' 
wine  is  alluded  to)^  never  lo  condiments  but  only  to 


.    biiem. 


r  hiscm.  cti  (often), 
rhai  this  word  must 
sense  is  shown  by  the 
e Cinnamon),  ei^-rmp 
jin(EMk.27.4     do 


expressions  otjTjip  ( Kx.  3623 : 
(>^.,  see  Calauus)  and  o^3-S; 
Ihe  specific  sense,  see  Balsam. 

a.  lammim.   o-Bp   (Ex.3034:     EV  Sweet   Spices; 

i»frrtk  tammlm,  b'no  mbp  (Ex.BIi^t:  EV  Ihcekse  of 
SuKiiT  SncE<  and  RV  in  Wa^  a  Ch.i4ljD. 

The  word  sammlm  is  a  general  expresMon  for  fragrant 
material  in  Ihe  form  of  powder,  akin  to  Ar.  famma. 
'  10  smell.'  as  well  as  lamm.  limm,  or  iiimm.  'poison,' 

history  of  this  group  of  words  is  obscure,  but  probably 
the  olilesi  form  oS  root  is  represented  b>'  Ar.  S.iiHmii^ 
Aram,  sam;  and  Ar.  lamnt  and  Heb.  CTC  may  both 
be  loan  words  from  Aramaic  (cp  Krankcl.  362).  (Ihi 
Iheoiher  hand,  the  oldest  meaningii  perhaps  Ihal  of  the 
Hebrew  word  and  of  Ar.  lamm.  vit,  'fragrance'  ;  llie 
nolions  of  poison  (In  Syr.  lamma  dhf-maio/d)  and  of 
medical  efficacy  may  well  be  derived  from  this.      In  posl- 


»|[h  a 
iring  Tti 


mug— 


,   for 


>f  the  word  in  OT  is,  as  a  general  term,  fo 
the  sacred  incense  compounded  of  stacie.  onycha,  gal 
banum  (gnlbanum  of  mmmini).  and  frankincense  (SC' 
iNrKNS^:). 

3.  ,MS/h.  mil  (Gen.37=s:   EV   Splcei? :   RV"" 


hy^lOOglC 


SPICE-MEBCHANTS 

gum  tragacanih  or  storax  ;  flu^uiyutf  a  ;  aremala  ;  Gen. 
43 11 ;  AV  spices.  RV  spicer?  i  doiiiaim.  slorax).     ixt 

4.  r/kaJk,    iijji.    Cant.  8a    (apparently    nol    specific). 
See  Pbucume,  Perfumers. 

5.  d/jiifioro,  Mk.l6i,  eic.     See  Perfume. 

6.  dfiui/wii',  Rev.1813  RV.     SeeAMoMUM.      N.M. 
SPICE-KBBCHAirrS  (D'Si-iri,  v,iih  an,  ;   tun 


II  as  he  could,  in  Nu.  13/  ;  il  will  nol  only  show 
■  render  the  state  of  (he  ireditional  evidence  for  the 
Esion  of  the  spies  but  will  illustrate  the  section  on 
1.13/  in  Numbers  [Book].  S  3 ;   cp  also  Driver, 


CMnoptiiN). 


I   RV    ■ 


erchants. 


ih  Solomon's  com mercial  profits)  iK.  10 is). 
if  we  should  not  rather  read  '  Jerahmeeliles, '  See 
Solomon,  g  7,  and  cp  Perfumers,  t.  k.  c. 

SPIDER.  I.  UiKdBHtk.  Tfrs^;  Prov.SOaSt;  RV 
Li:£ARD  [q.v..  y\ 

a.  'aktdiil,  tf'aj^  {ipix'^-  "ranta).  Under  this 
name  ihe  spider  is  mentioned  in  MT  only  twice— vii., 
in  Is.  59s,  where  (he  devices  of  the  wicked  are  likened 
to  a  spider's  web.  and  in  Job  814.  where  the  confid- 
ence of  the  godless  is  compared  lo  a  '  spider's  house.' 
There  are  several  other  passages,  howei-er,  in  which, 
through  an  easy  textual  error,  ihe  spider  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  moth.  Thus  in  Job  4 19.  '  which  are 
crushed  before  the  moth'  (tfj  -jc^)  should  rather  be 
*which  are  crushed  even  as  Ihe  spider'^  f^*My  tS)  : 
Mohammed,  too.  compares  idolaters  lo  spiders  (Koran, 
Siir.  29io).  In  Hos,  86  Ihe  '  calf  of  Samaria'  is  also 
probably  compared  lo  a  spider's  web,'  and  in  Ps. 
39ii[ii]  8O9  (6  u«  dpdx'iC*']  i"  l""!  passages)  the 
same  figure  seems  to  be  employed  to  symbolise  the 
frailly  of  human  life,  according  to  probable  emenda- 
tions of  these  two  corrupt  passages.'  Textual  criticism 
also  reinstates  the  spider  in  a  fine  description  of  the  faie 
of  the  wicked  (see  Moth),  where  '  moth  '  should  prob- 
ably be  -spider'  (Job27iB  ||  814:  but  in  6  of  27 tS 
apix'"l  seems  to  stand  for  niDl-  Not  improbably,  too. 
'  the  poison  of  asps '  in  Ps.  I4O3  should  rather  be  ■  the 
poison  of  spiders '  (soGrSti,  Merx,  after  Tg. ).  In  [s.GBj 
'  spiders '  and  '  vipers '  are  parallel,  wilh  an  allusion  to 
a  belief  in  their  poisonousness.  See.VSF.  C  according 
to  Grabe,  followed  by  H  and  P  read  '  spider '  [ipix'V- 
but  Ihe  text  [BAg]  has  tapaxi)  in  Hos.  G  ta,  where  MT 

SPIES  (DVI"??.  \hyi-  '■"g"'.  'lo  ln"y  ooese'f 
wilh  walking  eboui ' ;  cp  ^;\  'merdiani,'  bui  MH  m'-'Ti, 
•cilumny,'iuid  SlT,  Pi  IS3 'tackhile' ;  Mrw»^^x,G=n.^si. 
eii:,,Jusb.2igi3  J  S.lSt  >S.  IS  island  viniully  Cv  Nu.l46 

AV  RVne.,  Aq.  Sym.  »■.  UTU...  but  sec  adfimi" 

For  ihe  Way  of  the  Spiw  (D-vwn  X^^  Nu.  St  >  AV,  Kt 
below,  I  J,  end,  and  qj  Atmahim,  Kadesk,  |  j.    Cp  Tin.  '  spy 


The  practice  of  obtaining  information  by  means  of 
ipies  as  a  preliminary  lo  warlike  movemenls  was  well- 
known  to  the  Hebrews.     Two  notable 


1.  Traditiom.^ 


1   of  t 


■■   (?) 


spies  by  Moses  to  explore  the  T 
iies  were  about  to  invade,  and  Ihe  mission  of  two  spies 
by  Joshua  to  view  the  land,  namely.  Jericho'  (see 
Jericho,  g  3).  It  is  ihe  former  episode  which  concerns 
us  here.  Our  chief  iraditional  authority  for  it  is  in  Nu. 
13/  (JEPI,  but  it  is  also  related  in  an  allusive  way  in 
DlIii^,  where  Ihe  writer  is  presumably  dependent 
throughout  on  the  narrative  of  JE  :  there  is  at  any  rate 
no  evidence  that  he  made  use  of  P.  Tt  may  be  con- 
venient to  lay  before  Ihe  reader  the  variations  between 


d  be  r>33j| -up  {Ruben,  Critital  Rntarki, 


an  f^om  wildin 
»rM(P)- 


36,  Josfaiu  and  Cale 


indjojl 


13 »,    sian    from    Kad<di    (re. 
daclionsl.  butfromJE). 

(1)7  «  "hJ"  Tiilk^  ™ 
Eahcol(E)i 

.7^  "Ihe  land>  vp  fraliful, 

^0).     "'  "    ""■""""" 
"■''l^dCJ).'™^    ™" 


doonl(P). 

Il  is  usual  10  give  the  preference  to 
J  and  E  {an  analysis  of  ]E  cannot  reir 
even  though  [cp  Numbers,  g  3]  Ihe  resmi  may  oe 
incomplete).  It  was  from  Kadesh.  Ihen,  thai  Moses 
sent  spies  into  Canaan  (cp  S28  Rd;  cp  NUMBi^KS, 
§  S),  one  from  each  tribe,  and  Ihe  region  to  be  explored 
was  Ihe  Negeb  and  Ihe  mountain-district  {i.e.,  as  most 
understand,  Ihat  of  Judah).  The  spies  did  in  fact 
reach  Hebron  (in  the  '  hill-counlry '  of  Judah,  Josh. 
2O7  2I11),  where  they  found  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and 
Talmal.  On  their  return.  Ihey  gave  a  very  favourable 
report  of  ihe  land,  and  supported  this  by  a  huge  cluster 
of  grapes  from  Eshcol ;  but  a  further  statement  respect- 
ing the  N'ephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  dwell  at 
Hebron,  made  the  people  despond,  and  e\'en  venture  10 
express  a  wish  10  choose  another  lender  and  go  back  to 
0-isa  Caleb  alone  is  excepted  from  ihe  doom  which 
Yahwt  fails  not  to  pronounce  on  the  rebellious  people. 
The  punishment  of  the  guilty  is  thus  expressed  in  Nu, 
1433  lassigned  to  J  by  Dillm.).'  'Your  little  ones, 
which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  will  I  bring  in  .  .  . 
But  as  for  you,  your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilder- 
ness. And  your  children  shall  be  shepherds  taioa 
n:rc-ir3T»,  and  shall  bear  (ihe  consequences  of)  your 
Inlidel^tv,  until  your  carcases  be  consumed  in  the 
wildem^s." 

Looking  at  the  differences  tabulated  above  we  shall 
see  that  the  first  is  quite  unimportant,  since  ihe  wilder- 
a  r>.j>(.j«.  "=**  "f  Paran  in  the  wider  sense  may 
have  contained  Kadesh -bamea  (see 
Paban).  The  third  is  of  some  interssl,  liecanse 
(Wellh.  Prol.f'^  370)  Nu.l33a  (P)  may  reflect  the 
melancholy  feelings  of  posl-exilic  Jews,  who  could  only 
by  laidi  describe  iheir  country  as  a  delcciablc  land 
(msnpK.  Ps.  10flj4).  Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  are  im- 
portant because  Ihey  show  thai  one  at  least  of  Ihe  early 
narratives  did  nol  include  Joshua  among  Ihe  spies. 
According  lo  E.  Meyer  (who  allo«s  very  little  of  the 
m.tterial  in  chap,  ]3/  10  J),  the  earliest  narrative 
staled  that  Caleb  {fBsiiify  with  other  spies)  was  sent 
into  the  Negeb — to  Hebron,  and  said  on  his  return  lhat 
the  people  was  strong  and  Ihe  cities  fortified.  Amatek 
duelling  in  Ihe  Negeb.  etc..  and  thai  giants  loo  were 
to  be  seen  there.  The  despondency  of  Ihe  Israelites 
disappears,  and  wilh  it  the  divine  sentence  of  forty 
years'  wanderings.  According  10  Meyer  the  object 
of  Ihe  story  of  the  spies  was  simply  to  account  for  the 
settling  of  Caleb  in  Hebron.  '  Caleb  of  course  receives 
Hebron  because  he  acted  as  spy,  not  because  he 
remained  sledfasL'  E.  however,  looks  at  things  with 
a  '  theological '  interest,  and  alters  the  storj-  for  edifica- 
tion, while  P  calculates  from  Josh.24i9  lhat  Joshua  too 
■  Bath  Dillm.  and  Wt.  deny  Ihat  v.  ])  belongs  to  P,  and 
hold  ihai  the  ■  forty  ytnri  (.iip  C'tlJi'i)  ^"  '  ^^  P™"  '" 
di,li'i^M-roni  JE.  "'"'"' '"'«"'       S"""   '"  "  '  "''™' 
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lusl  have  beea  barn  in  Egypl.  and  therefore  includes 

im  among  Ihe  spies,  and  makes  him,  liki:  Caleb,  faiih- 

.mang  ihe  failhless  {'Kritik  der  Berichte,'   elc. 


ful 


One  of  the  n 


B.]|. 


it  doubtful  paints  in  Meyers  theory 
IS  tne  aennition  oi  the  object  of  Ihe  storj'-  Was  Caleb 
really  the  only  spy.  and  the  only  cUui'leadet  who  had 
bnd  assigned  to  him  in  the  Negeb?  It  is  also  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  threat  of  the  forty  years'  wander- 
ing formed  part  of  Ihe  original  tradition.  It  is  suggested 
elsewhere  (Moses,  S  ii.  end)  thai  in  Nu.Hjjfas  wellas 
in  other  passages)  me  O'lmo  ijncs  is  mosi  probably 
due  partly  lo  corruption,  partly  to  editorial  manipula' 
lion,  and  thai  the  original  text  had  simply  caip  "OTDa 
'  in  the  desert  of  the  Arabians. ' 

retuniid  oi'O'irriK  ("(JD  ""j™  ihrough  a  misreading  of  njo 
D*3^(*fraai  ibe  Arabian  Cuah');l  and  it  ii  in  Ibe  high«( 
depec  probable  ihai  D^TfQ  in  Nu.  IS  i9  14 1-4  should  be 


,.  only  o. 


ui  Mutri  (see  Mm 


M.IJ*).    . 

in  the  ti 


iitinised. 


stories  in  iheir  huer  form,  it  cvi  hardly  be  k»  orient  to  6nd  out 
bow  (he  uoria  originally  ran^  and  whal  Ebey  uriRinally  meant. 
Ii  hu  been  pointed  out  elMwbcrt  (Neoeu.  |  ;}  that  il  is  the 
Ntgcb  and  Ihe  Negeb  alone  thai  is  referred  to  as  ihe  region  ei- 
plored  by  the  ntnes.  i-nin  (Hebron)  bat  ajiseo  out  of  m^m^ 
<Rehobaih),  and  ibe  mounuia-ditlnct  in  IB17  Is  'mount  Jeiah- 
meel.'^    Inf.  98  pjD  should  probably  be  pSst^>  and  we  ibus  see 

The  second  apparent  difference  in  the  above  table 
still  remains.  Did  the  spies,  according  to  P,  or  al  least 
P's  authority,  really  survey  'the  whole  land  throughout 
its  entire  length  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (cp  Nu.  21 1 
3336)  10  Kehob'  (either  the  place  of  that  nanie  in  the 
territory  of  Asher.  Josh.  19»8,  or  Beth-rehob,  near  the 
town  of  Dan,   Judg.  18ia»)?      This    no   doubt   is  the 

probable.  If  nol  P  himself,  yet  almost  certaiiily  Ps 
authority,  meant,  not  any  northern  Rehob,  but  Rehob 
or  Kehobolh  in  the  Negeb,  while  non  (Hamath)  is  in 
many  OT  passages  most  probably  a  soulhem  Hamath, 
or  more  strictly  a  soulhem  Maacath  (se«  Maacah. 
end).  This  accords  wilh  the  view  {see  above)  that  in 
Nu.ISj;  the  original  text  had.  'And  they  relumed 
from  spying  out  the  land,  from  Cush  of  Arabia. ' 

Thus  the  difference  between  JE  and  P  in  Ihe  story 
of  the  spies  is  much  less  serious  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  only  important  variation  is  the  combination  of  Caleb 
with  Joshua — himself  perhaps  originally  a  Jerahmeelite 
hero(cpJosHL-A' 


cording  10  P<Nu. 


I-'SX   .lt.il 


nsidet  Ihe  t 


_.., rally"N^__  ^ _ _ 

unimporiAnl  compared  with  the  Hgbl  eompreheni^ion  of  the  re 
o(  the  composiie  mrrative.  1.^1  it  be  added,  however,  Ih 
DinHnTniNu-ai  i)is  nol(as  even  Knobel  supposed)  for  ■[ 
D'ln.n  (AV  'by  Ibe  myof  Iheipiei']  but  is  probably  a  comi 
li™  of  □■rejT.I  in  (cp  Hamalhaira-iophimX  unless  we  prefer 
Dace  il  10  Q-tin:!  1-U  (Kade.-f-  -  '  ■  '  ■ 
obea 

SPIEENAAD  ('^'U:  nap^oc.  Cant.  In  4m:  ^d 
DTJJ,  N*piOi,  Cam.  iij;  also  u&pIloc  ttictikh, 

1  Notice  the  name  Sheshai  (on  »hii:h  see  Dote  i)  in  Num. 


'  Note  thai  Ahinan  repre 

hioh'S^^IS^ti'.o'l*'''- 
luM  be ;  Zoan  (or  Zoar!)  in 


•  Wade,  OU  Tata-Hmi 


QPIKEHiARD 

Mk.  143  Jn.  123t).'  1.  The  Hebrew  word,  nfni.  which 
is  derived  from  Manskril.  has  passed  into  Creek  and 
other  Kuropean  languages :  see  the  references  lo  nard 
in  classical  writers  collected  by  Nabcr  {.Wnemairnt. 
1901.  pp.  i.i5(;  according  to  Lagarde  (.I/i«.  2.s) 
Pets,  aal  is  an  equivalent  form.*  A  connection  wilh 
Ar.  mm/,  is  very  doubtful  (see  Mordtmann  and  MUller, 
i:ii.  Dent.  eaj.  The  Aramaic  and  Aralnc  names 
S^Mlid  and  luaiul  (more  fully  jhw*b/  hinJf.  ■  Indian 
spike ').  like  Our  own  ■  spiketiard;  have  reference  lo  the 
'spike'-like  appearance  of  Ihe  plant  from  which  the 
perfume  is  derived.  AccounIs  of  Ihe  true  or  Indian 
n.ird,  as  well  as  of  inferior  sorts,  are  given  by  Theo- 
phraslus(OrOfl'Dr.  1,1  ff.).  Dioscorides  (1;;).  and  Pliny 
(//,V  I2«S/  13j).  lis  botanical  source  in  India 
was  investigated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  {A$.  Rts.  2,05-4.7)." 
and  was  ascertained  independently  by  Wallich  and 
Royle  to  be  the  plant  called  Nardeslackjs  /alamansi 
DC,  of  the  order  ValtrianacM.  The  drag  consisu  of 
the  rhiiome  surmounted  by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the 
leaves.  It  occurs  throughout  the  alpine  Himalaya  from 
Kumaon  10  Sikkim. 

The  meaning  of  the  adjective  «-«rrtjnJ  (Mk.  H3  Jn. 
123+  is  very  uncertain.  Five  eiplanalbns  have  been 
offered:  (i)  that  it  means  'liquid,'  from  *f*w ;  (3) 
that  it  means  '  genuine,'  from  Titrrn  ;  (3)  thai  it  means 
■  powdered,'  from  irriffffdi' ;  (4)  thai  il  is  a  local  name; 
(5)  lluit  il  =  TurT{iin|t ;  (6)  thai  il  =  Lat.  spiula.  There 
is  difhcully  in  accepting  any  of  these  explanaticms  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Ihe  word  may  have  quite  another 
origin,  as  Dymock  [Pharmacogr.  Ind.2in)  givei  f^iild 
as  a  Sanskrit  name  for  the  spikenard  plant  (cp  W, 
Hoagtuon.  PSBA,  i"""  "       '      "  ■- 


Bble'fwK. 


.Cschyl.  Pnrm.iSi  (Lob.  imt.  ijO-ur 

"    "    '    '■-^-AeonMSI,  followin 

for  Ihe  sake  of  a  pun ; 


CoiaubonX  but 


Jn.  Ihe  nard  is  used  at' ointment,  id  ibai,  if'inrr..,^  is  only 

Naber  {as  above)  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Clem. Ales.  iPe-J.'2a,  §  64,  p.  207  ed.  Potter)  dislin- 
guishes  between  /Uipa  aypd  and  ^'pa  t^fid.  and  Basil 
(Hom.  inPs.  449,  ed.  Gamier,  li«6 /,  also  in  Stephanus, 
sni  ffran-ii,  76so/  )  between  two  preparations  of  oint- 
menl,  the  one  Huid  (^uriu)  called  jTaiiT)H  =  - dropped,' 
stillata,  stillaiitia),  and  Ihe  other  thicker  or  more 
viscous  (rax^'P")-  called  anipva.  The  expression  in 
Alhenasus  also  (2>j,  p.  46  A  :  ittXlrur  St!  ri  vix^ 
row  ^pur),  he  thinks,  has  reference  to  Ihis.  Naber 
therefore  conjectures  thai  there  stood  originally  in  Mk. 
and  Jn.  a  word  {of  which  no  traces  can  be  met  else- 
where) ffTcumit^I  (  =  '  capable  of  being  poured,'  'liquid,' 
from  irWrJw),  By  itncism  it  could  also  have  been 
wrilien  inriffTtc^,  in  which  form  its  strangeness  made 
it  unintelligible,  and  thus  it  finally  became  corrupted 


1  '  A  B'lUmaK  o\ 
lune  son,  and  lold  g 
when  fresh.  It  was 


'ed  Irom  an  Iranian  form  marrt  (neo-Pers.  /4f^ 

ve  for  Hunf  the  later  ronn  luita  and  nalal,da\ 

ran  of  emineni  learning  ^ave  in«  a  parcel  of  tli 


,.i.j«!y  .; 


--  --  was  a  principal  ingredient 

ight  it  from  the  mounlainous  couniry  i 

.- Sanvcril  names  Iron  lis  resemljlance  Id  luclt 

of  hair ;  as  it  is  called  S/iketimni.  I  suppose,  from  lis  resen 
blance  to  a  spike,  when  n  is  dried,  and  not  fron  the  conllgvrt 
lion  of  its  Bowers,  which  the  Greeks,  probably,  never  examine<l 
The  Persian  auihor  dcsciiba  Ihe  while  plant  as  resembline  th 
tail  of  an  eimine ;  and  Iba  JaMmiiul,  which  i>  manifestlj'  ih 
Spikenard  of  our  dT^egi«t^  has  predielT  that  form,  oonHi>tin 
of  withered  stalks  nniTtlbs  of  Inves,  cohering  in  a  btmdie  t 
yeik>wish  brown  capillary  fibres,  and  constitulme  a  si^ke  abob 
Ibe  size  of  a  small  llnger'(D/.  cil..  409/}. 


,y  Google 


1.  Thes 


«SA!  Diog.  Laeit. 
J09).  thougii  in  all 


].,  ed.  Kci^e,  3611  ;  r 
i.  Sylburg  ajj, «{,  Brar 


fera  milafk. 

preTcnetl  (Bekkcr  and  Sialtbaum  on  Plaio : 

Lob.  on  Soph.  Ai.  151) ;  in  lain  litae.  it  nKan%  when  used  of 
Hcwiu,  ■lailhrul,'  ■^wliable'  (Lflclii  on  Jn.lSj,  Ind«  10 
tfl-ircnuaX  Ifi  thicnfore,  we  adopt  Ihe  inrulaiiDn  'genuine' 
(Me>'er  on  Mk.}-and  sucli  ■  meaning  h  conceivable— we  niut 
uppoiic  that  tbe  wonl  is  uwd  raiher  fteely.juu  as  in  eammeitcial 
]angiu>(eT  for  in«IaiKfl)  alinbulei  which  mon  often  apply  only 
to  |urun>  an  not  inlngiieniljf  used  of  (oods.    Pliny  {HIV  nil. 

Bled  by  odmLxluie  oT  psvudonarduf,  a  plant  rcKmbLing  it. 

'  li'pannd'' (K/^.'A!"#rimche''on''Sl"  5^5",  T  afier  "uing™e' 

™i"/^X^''"  ".'o^.  'ftrHa-'^^J^l  ''iul*li;i»,^il''MV^ 
askedi  coujd  powdered  nard  be  suitable  for  anointingr  , 

eitlier  fir''0^ii^  (from'  O^i  noTf^u^m  Babylon)  o^fj 
«.whyl.  Ptn.  j- 


S19I&U).      The  ph( 


>  to  ibe  ScholiQH 
;o  StephaniB  n 


5.  E.  N.  Be, 


ntn)  is  Iruitd'onliy. 

l9i)of  the  euTTajni;  ^rrmTat  M  euik  'lai>£»f  eollv/itf  irai  fv 
KiSm.  in  teain  i*  ""i-B,  'fohfitt  Fwiup  ^  Aj""";  (h« 
deKnbea  nard  in  1  i/rh    Bennett^  therefore^  ihinks  thai  po^bot 


lhe( 


"«;i7b 


:hHdn.(i.  SIS  16)  derive 


6.  Nalle  IZyriy,  I9«,  pp.  t6«.iTi)  eipluns  Tiimji. 
the  Latin  name  n^rdui  zficala  :  the  participle  Jfiiratiuu 
line  in  vulgar  Latin  i/Vcirm,  just  as /m^Iiu  became/ 

[1869,  l^iS?;!.  and,  m'lie  fully,  CB/^AMra/*ii{i^ia.' 
uwiig  t 


as  tbe  second  half  of  the  tecond  Chriiiii 


See  Linen,  Weaving. 

SPIRIT  (nn.  rsdi,  fern,  about  seventy-three,  masc 

about  ihiny-lwo   times:    in  6   nNEYMi,   ANSMOC, 

1  HeaulUK     "noh,  ctoma,   Aofoc,   (JieerMA, 

fYXHi  KApilA.  6YMOC.  NOyC. 
OprH,  OiYNM,  itpONHCIC,  BOHfleiA,  0[OC-  MEpOCl, 
oriEinally  ■wind.'  and  so  the  point  of  the  eomposa 
from  which  the  wind  blowa.  In  poetry,  which  no  doubt 
represents  ancient  usage,  the  slorm  wind  is  the  breath  of 
Yahw^'s mouth  or  noslrils(f.^,,  Ex.  IBSioPs.  18 16  [15]). 
and  since  the  conimolion  of  nature  is  a  sign  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  niil*  of  Yahvii  becomes  synonymous  with 
hi5wralhils,44  59.9Zech.  68Jol)49l53o).  The  riiJ* 
or  spirit  of  a  man  is  his  disposition,  his  mental  state ; 
he  may  be  •  depressed  in  spirit,"  '  of  a  proud  spirit,"  "  of 
npatientspiril'(Prov.  IdiS/.  Eccles.  78).  It  is  natural 
lo  compare  the  wind,  invisible  ilself  bul  visible  in  its 
elfects,  with  the  mental  disposition  displaying  itself  in 
mien  and  aition.  Jusl  in  the  same  way  Aeschylus, 
describing  the  changed  mind  of  Agamemnon  says  thai 
he  'blew  an  impious  veering  gale  of  mind"  (^ptcii 
rriwr  Sucnpij  r/Kuralar,  Ag.  317). 

lnaveryearlypassage,Gen,63,rjiJ^denolesthedi»ina 
substance  or  nature,  not  necessarily  immaterial,  but  far 
removed  from  the  weakness  of  mona!  flesh.  By  inter- 
marriage of  the  ■  sons  of  God  '  or  angels  with  women,  a 
portion  of  this  divine  spirit  has  passed  to  Iheir  descend- 
ants,  and  therefore  Yahsv*  declares.  •  My  spirit  shall 
not  continue  (?)  for  ever  in  man.  since  he  is  only  flesh,' 
and  shortens  the  span  of  human  life  to  lao  years.'  Bul 
though  the  spirit  or  invisible  power  of  God  was  not 
proper  to  man.  it  descended  upon  the  heroes  of  Israel 
and  endowed  ihem  with  superhuman  energy.  It  fell  on 
Othniel  (Judg.STo);  on  Jephthah  (11=9);  on  Samson 
1  On  this  passage  cp  Nu-hium,  |  i. 
4751 


img  a 


Yahwi  luis 

Similarly  the  divine  spirit  produces  prophetic  freniy 
(iS.  106iolil»>3),  such,  e.g.,  thai  Saul  strips  olT  his 
clothes  and  lies  a  day  and  a  night  naked.  The  spirit 
might  transport  a  prophet  miraculously  (3K.2i6|. 
Sometimes  Yaliw*  sent  a  lying  spirit  on  his  propheli 
(t  K..22»)  or  the  spirit  of  strife  into  a  city  {Judg. 
spirit    of  melancholy   madness    (i  S.  IQ14, 


n  Ihe  literary  pi 


etc.). 

Far  higher  is  the  use  ol 
To  Isaiah,  Yahwfi(Is.31 
spiritual  principle  in  (he  history  of  the  world  and  as 
such  invisible.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  an 
abiding  gilt.  To  ignore  the  prophet's  counsel  is  to  set 
at  nought  God's  spirit  which  spe.aks  through  him 
(Is-SOi)  In  the  same  sense  Hosea  had  spoken  (9?) 
of  Ihe  prophet  as  'a  man  of  the  spirit,'  But  before 
Ezekiel  references  lo  'the  spirit"  as  in  llie  prophets 
only  occur  in  Is.SOi  Hos.  0?  and  perhaps  Mic.  38. 
A  prophet  so  deeply  spiritual  as  Jeremiah  avoids  Ihe 
spirit'  altogether;    it  had  been  associated  too 


longv 


h  frenzy 


following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  exilic  and 
post-eiilic  conception  of  spirit.  It  is  an  official 
-  f  ^  charisma,  speaking,  r./.,  halHtunlly  in  David 
nnuOM.  (=S-23"I  =™1  fi'""g  'he  Messiah  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  (Is.  lli),  conferring 
wisdom  on  judges  and  martial  vigour  on  warriors  (Is. 
236).  It  is  characteristic  of  P  that  he  attributes  it  only 
to  Joshua,  who  receives  it  in  increased  measure  by  thW 
imposition  of  Moses'  hands  (Nu,27i8/  Dl.Slei.  Il 
is  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  people  as  a  '  new  spirit ' 
(Ezek.  36168/).  and  to  be  poured  out  from  on  high  on 
!andandpeople(Is,  32is)-  Thefulfilment  of  this  promise 
i5a5sumedlnPs.51ii[.3]H3io:  cpNeh,9».  Twice' 
It  is  called  the  holy  spirit.  Ps.Glii  [13]  and  Is.63i». 
in  which  latter  passage  il  is  pcrsonitied  (cp  Eph.  i-yt), 
and  twice  "the  good  spirit"  (Neh.9»  Ps,H3iol.  It 
is  a  cosmic  power,  [woducing  order  (Gen.  Ii)  and 
fertility  (Is.  3215}.  It  is  the  principle  of  all-perrading 
energy  (Is.34i6)  and  omnipresence  (Ps.139?).  It  is 
the  rout  or  intelligence  of  Yahw6  IIS.4O13).  not  as  in 
earlier  writers  his  essence.  Finally,  in  a  very  late 
passage,  il  is  the  breath  of  life  which  God  imparts,  and 
which  at  death  returns  to  him  (EJKlcs.  12?  ;  cp  Job  27j 
334  34  .4/  Ps.  10419/).     Cp  Flesh.  w.  k.  a. 

In  discussing  Ihe  NT  use  of  rreaiia.  the  question 
is    complicated   by  Ihe   employntent   of    olher  words, 

!.  Oontrarttti  "f*^!?");  °f  P'y'>>'-  ''"«*■  «'"1-  '°  ^ 
...       ,   *       note  the  mterior  part  of  man,  wbereaft 

the  material  pari.  As  a  general  thing  both  words  are 
used  with  reference  10  the  contrast  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  pan,  and  both  words  are  ennobled  by 
this  contrast.  When  Jesus  speaksof  the  value  of  the  soul 
(^trj^it;  Mt.lfli6),  and  contrasts  it  with  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  the  body  (Ml,  lOiS),  ami  Paul  advises 
the  delivering  over  of  the  flesh  10  destruction,  in  order 
that  the  spirit  (iwC^)  may  be  saved  ( I  Cor.  65),  they  are 
both  evidently  using  different  words  for  the  same  thing. 
And  apart  from  the  Pauline  epistles  and  two  passages 
in  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude  respectively  (Ja.  Sij 
Judei9).  these  wonls  are  used  in  Ihe  saJne  way  10 
express  the  contrast  between  the  spirilual  part  of  man 
and  material  things,  but  are  not  contrasted  with  each 
olher.  But  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  express  this 
contrast  nol  only  in  terms  of  the  spirilual  and  the 
material,  but  also  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
(i  Cor.  214).  and  for  this  purpose  he  uses  the  elsewhere 
synonymous  words,  pneuma  and  pivcht. 

The/i/f*«  is  the  vlial  or  spiritual  pan  of  tbe  nattu^ 


MNot 


Visd.»t7 
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SPIRIT 
4.  Panlliw   ^^'^'^r'«hMhl"^<ra'liror.he^fi^ 

""^  pnetima.  PauldoesnoislalelhisexiJressly; 
but  it  nppeirs  from  his  inlroduction  of  the  hutnan  co-  < 
incidenlly  with  the  divine  pneuma  (cp  Rom.  Sio  lA  with 

14- 17  with  rest  of  passage).  It  is  evident  from  the  passage 
in  \  Car.  thai  pneuma  is  not  to  be  identified  with  nms. 
tiie  inldligence.  in  Rom.  733.  where  it  is  used  inlec- 
cliangcRbly  uiih  the  'inner  man.'  which  relwls  against 
the  sin  of  the  outer  man.  Thai  faculty,  the  spirii,  is 
the  organ  ei'ideiilly  of  the  Holy  Spirii,  and  does  not 
appear  in  [he  apostle's  account  of  the  situation  until 
ihc  cnliance  of  the  Holy  Spirii  which  removes  the 
disabiLiiy  discussed  in  our  passage.  Rom.  81-9.  cp  i'. 
m  16,  The  faculty  which  ineffectually  rebels  against 
sin  in  the  natural  man  is  the  mind.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  ihe  apostle  had  said  ihai  when  he  sinned  even  in 
the  natural  man,  be  knew  belter,  and  his  inlelligence 
rebelled  against  il,  bul  inetleclually.  because  the  very 
organs  of  action  were  Ihe  seal  of  sin.  But  the  inner 
man  after  the  coming  of  Ihe  Spirit  is  spirii,  which  is 
treed  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh. 

U'e  must  not  think,  however,  of  the  human  spirit  as 
the  essential  faclor  in  the  new  man  according  10  Paul. 

>  iH..  Tu_i The    essential    factor    is    the    Divine 

B  -^  Spi"'.  "ho  effects  deliverance  for  ihe 
"P^*-  man  not  by  creating  or  aw-akening  a 

new  faculty  in  him,  bul  by  coining  himself  to  dwell 
in  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
not  the  human  spirit,  that  is  constantly  brought 
into  contrast  with  the  flesh  in  Paul.  This  has  led 
to  ihe  sLaiemenl  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of 
a  human  spirit.  But  Ihe  use,  while  infrequent,  is 
Eutficienily  disdnct.  The  human  spirii  is  evidently  the 
pari  in  which,  and  upon  which,  the  Holy  Spirii  works, 
and  through  which  il  conlrols  the  man,  bul  which  has 
no  office  except  in  connection  with  Ihe  Divine  Spirit. 
Without  the  Divine  Spirii  it  is  like  ears  in  a  soundless 
world.  The  real  agent  in  subsliiuling  holiness  instead 
of  sin  in  man  is  God,  not  man.  What  is  ihis  Divine 
Spirit?  The  ansiver  is  not  always  the  same.  In  the 
earlier  Jewish  literature,  il  is  an  emanation  fi-om  the 
One  God  through  which  he  performs  various  offices — 
<,/. ,  creation — but  especially  ihal  of  inspiring  in  man 
the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  for  his  work.  In 
general  we  may  say.  thai  whenever  God  is  represenied 
as  a  diffused  presence,  he  is  represented  as  working 
ihrough  the  spirit.  And  in  no  pre-Pauline  writings  is 
there  any  indication  that  the  impersonal  use  is  departed 
from.  Bul  in  Paul,  and  Jn.  especially,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  the  later  doclrine  of  the  Spirii  as  a  distinct 
entity,  quasi -personal,  in  God.  He  is  to  God  what  the 
spirit  is  in  man  ( 1  Cor.  2 10/ ) ;  bul  in  God  this  is  objecti- 
fied, represented  as  a  distinct  persooalily  (Rom.  897 
Gal.3sJn.H36  1613). 

There  is  a  dislinci  difference,  however,  between  Ihe 
Pauline  and  Ihe  Johnnnine  theology  in  the  doclrine  of 
1.  P.tdU.  ud  *•  ='■""■     ■"  .■»'"'  ,•«  »  ''=  f™!"! 

^.JJ_  "I™  whom  God  dwells  in  men,  conveymg 
to  Ihem  the  trulh,  not  in  the  exiemal 
way  by  which  men  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  which  has  no  power  of  enforcement  or 
persuasion  sufficieni  10  beget  in  men  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, but  internally  and  with  regenerative  power.  And 
in  bolh  especially  he  conveys  to  men  the  grace  of  which 
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SPIRIT 

I    Chris!  is  Ihe  author.      Bul  in  Paul,  he  is  llic  princi]>le 

not  only  of  ininianence.  but  of  inc-u-naiion.      In  Jn.  it 

I    is  the  Logos,   the  Word  of  God,  who  is  incarnate  in 

Christ.      The  thought  is  Imrrou'ed  from  the  Alexandrian 

I    philosophy,  which  reprosenls  God  as  creating  various 

natural   |>roducts  out  of  Ihe  ideas  of  ihc  same  in  his 

I    mind.      These  ideas  are  endowed  with  life  and  creative 

I   power,  50  that  God  creates  nol  only  out  of  them,  bul 

I    through  Ihem.      Besides  these  individiuil  ideas,  there  is 

'    Ihc  collective  idea  of  Ihc  universe  as  a  whole,  the  Logos, 

life  and  qiiasi- 

n  of  this  in  the 

Son  of  God  is  thus  only  ihe  tinal  form  of  the  incarnation 

which  is  ihe  generative  idea  of  the  I-r^os.     The  Sinrii, 

on  Ihe  other  hand,  is  in  Jii.  Ihe  principle  of  inmianence. 

If  M'e  go  back  10  the  philosophy  from  which  the  I,ogos 

idea   is   derived,   ihe    I-ogos   is   Ihe  thought    of  God. 

distinctly  a  principle  of  incarnation.      Bul  Ihe  I'neunia 

is  the  Spirii  in  which  the  ihoughl  is  generated,  and  Ihis 

is  as  obviouslv  a  principle  of  immanence.      All  Ihis  is 

dislinclly  dilferenl  from  Paul's   thoughl.      He  has    no 

Logos   doctrine,   which  is   a  thought    derived    froni 

Aleiandriani^m,  and  Paul  is  not  an  Alexandrian.     He 

declares  himself  a  zealous  Pharisee,  and  opposed  to  any 

altempi  10  translate  religion  into  Ihe  terms  of  philosophy 

(Gal,  1 14   r  Cor,  lij-3t).      But   Pharisiiism   and  Ales- 

aiidrianlsm   are  at   opposite  poles   of   thought,   and 

And  yet  Paul  leaches  the  pre-exislcnce  of  Jesus  and  his 
sharing  in  the  work  of  creation  (l'hil.2s-ii  i  Cor.  86). 
What  dien  is  ihe  principle  of  incamaiion  in  Christ? 
It  cannol  Ik  God  himself,  as  Paul  distinguishes  between 
God  and  the  l^rd  Jesus  Christ,  On  ihu  other  hand, 
whilst  there  is  only  one  passage  which  has  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  distinguishing  Chris!  from  Ihc  Spirii  (a 
Cor.  13  m),  there  are  many  passages  which  seem  10 
identify  them.  In  the  firs!  place,  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  his  mystical  union  with  ihe  believer,  is  ex- 
changed Irequenlly  for  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  Ihe  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  Jesus' 
I  divine  Sonship  is  allribuled  lo  the  Holy  Spirii.  He  is 
I  Ihe  Son  of  God  on  thai  side  of  his  being,  as  he  is  .'^un 
of  David  on  Ihe  side  of  the  flesh  (Roni.lj/).  And 
finally  il  is  distinctly  said  that  ihe  Lord  is  the  Spirii 
(.Cor.!„/|. 

Now,  it  is  nol  as  if  this  was  unexpecied.  If  Jesus 
was  in  any  way  pre-e\islenl,  and  that  pre-pxistence 
anledaled  creation,  and  he   had  a  share  in  crcaiion. 

And  in  the  Jewish  theology  Ihe  only  Divine  principle 
remaining,  afler  eliminating  Cod  himself  as  expressly 
excluded,  and  Ihe  Alexandrian  Logos  as  ruled  out  b^ 
Paul's  opposition  to  Alexandrianism.  is  the  Spirit  of 
God.  In  Paul,  therefore,  the  incarnalion  is  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  e.  p.  g. 

The  OT  TheologiM  of  Schulli  and  Smend,  and  ihe  NT 
Thenlagiel  of  a  Weiu  and  Hollnnanii ;  KOnie,  Offr'bamKp- 

htgriff  dts  AT\9j-iv3:  CicKijiecht,  Bt- 
7.  Literktnre.   THfihglU-mr    dtr    a  rlielm    Pnfktleit, 

litff',;  H.Wei^di,  Dit  B/grjffi  FlriicA  K. 
Gtiitimiiiii'icArmS^acigldraiicHiaii);  A.  Wiatplial,  C*aif 
tl  fihit  (Toulouse,  1885) ;  Lfldemann.  Dit  AnH>i>f„lteii  dii 
Ap.  Paiilui  (TS79);  Pflelderer,  PoMlMtm  (F.T,  9  vols.); 
Cremtt,  PRES»'  art.  'Geiil':  Gunkel,  Die  IVithungm  ties 
htil.  OtiHl!  (iS8e>.  j.«j:  J,  KMb«le.  JVaWr  a.  Ciil,  Hutk 
lUr  Aajhtsuor da  AT (.000) ;  F.  C,  Porter,  'The  Yeccr  Hara, 
a  Sludy  in  the  lewiA  Doclilne  of  Sin,'  Biilical  aid  Senilic 
SthJiti  (New  York,  1901).  wh«ie  note  criticism  of  PReiderer's 
S«aiTSAL  Gifts.      "™""P"°"  "   'f"' ""  "^ 
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fis 

lZ,J'Sc\dltl\ 

Ch>ri»D 

Olhcilhsn 

'  and  'kn 

«lttige 
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COHTEMTB 

Spsking  with  toi.gu.5 :  what  t  (|  a). 
TonguM  not  foreign  languOBC^  (I  9). 
Acu  2  i-i]  and  M.  1«  17  (I  p). 


)n  cpf  ionpiMM«h  (|  15). 


speech  (I  jX        Not  HguTal 
w-  ini^c  ;  '  cxhoritne '    TongijC}  ih 
Tongue=ti 
'Prophecy '(I  7). 

'Spiritual  Gifts'  is  a  compreliensive  name  for  all 
(hose  e>nrHanliiuXTy  and  often  direi:ilf  mirai:tilotis  poners 

1.  Dtdnltion.  liZi^M-^^R^J'.Uit  ^lu^uhe^w™ 
possessed  by  many  Cliristians  or  the  apostolii;  age,  and. 
according  to  Paul,  had  their  origin  in  a  specific  opera- 
lion  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
profit  of  the  church. 

When  in  iCer.llethc '«;Dtkitijp'(iHfr}»))uiTi ' 


i^«  .A' 


h  Chri», 


iunplyinaiher 


W.Moi.i~)  brought  i 
in_  of  the  ipirituBl  gifV 
EpRlBion  of  the  purpoM 


J%^i^mc^^ 

■    They  are  niverthckH 


Ihe  Holy  Ghost.    Theplir 
but  the  same  Lotd.'ii  n — 

which  the  elftsarveivi...       ^ 

he  who  lervs  Ihe  eliurch  teivei  ChilK  who  u  Ihe  Lord  ol 

io<ilarthe'i:hurc:hwhKhuhiibody(ISii^    l^phruuii 

on  the  other  band — '  diventtica  of  wnrlr  inn  hul  rhe  unie  Tin 

h  Appropriate  in  »  &r  ma  by  Ihe 

miracica  «rt»ii«f-  *«-i.™.l. 
Ihinlis  of  Gad  u  the  But> 

precisely  in  the  nejtt  vecH. ,. .  -., _,  ^^ , ,^.-^ 

proof  that  no  real  diitinclion  ought  to  be  drawn  here  between 
him  and  <.>od  ai  Ihe  author  of  Iheae  workingi. 

The  word  cAariima  in  this  conneclioa  is  plainly  used 
in  a  narrow  technical  sense,      (a)  Thai  the  thought  of 

2  Litar&l  ^^  8"'^*  "^  ^°^  "^  ^'"^  ""  ""^'^ 
wiIiiiTlTij  f''^"'  "hich  the  beslowal  of  a  ckariima 
f    aT  comes  is  still  very  vividly  realised  is  shown 

or  XOpuHHi-  by  Rom.  126  r  •  having  gifts  (charisms), 
differing  according  to  the  grace  thai  was  given  to  us' 

In  the  only  NT  puu^  where  f,frar/rwd(xdfiiD-^A)  i^  coupled 


leadjegl 


B.  as  it  happen!, 

ahum 

in  Rornln 

by  Pa   ■ 

K^toXablelo 

™fer 

nponth 

"fc?^ 

VBll,  e«n  if  -sp, 

Fm,« 

■i.iy) 

that  he  himself  in 

ed  U 

Slili  farther  leiruK 

ed  fro 

«dfied 

Mb™-™  as  given 

abo« 

.hough 

again 

in  (gilt  thai  is  conferred),  are  the  appli 

■■    "oin.8.3  (eiemal  life  ihefAan.  .... ... 

1  of  God),  in  II M  (ihe  charismau  of  Cod=the 
"■■  '~-^  "Pon  ni'  I       ■     ■ 


ippUca- 
of  Ihe  Holy 


■hejusl 


I  lEie  cli 


charisma  of  Paul' 
R«nS.j/when 


lotes  the  whole  aggregate  of  G 
oeeiuian  In  tha  univnse  in  the  single  pajviage  outside  of  the 
NT,  and  the  Church  Fathers  in  which  h  is  known  to  occur 
(Philo,  L^t  aUtgtr-  B94  end.  1 103  ed.  Mangcy  ;  'All  things 
\B  the  universe,  and  the  univerw  itself,  are  iTie  donation  and 
bene&clion  and  gi/t  of  God '  (^prA  moa  tut^ytgia  vu  Ttap^^itA 
%€0M  T^  nrra  in  Jv  nic^tf  jtat  avrbf  &  eofffiof  f  ttlV). 

\h)  Very  sharply  distinguished  from  Ihese  uses  is  Ihe 
technical  sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  whether 
in  the  pi.  (Rom.  126  1  Cor.  12,  st;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  'healings'  [fa^nin>].  I291B30).  or  in  the 
ling,  with  a  negative  ( 1 7  :  'so  thai  ye  come  behind  in 
no  charisma'),  or  in  a  distributive  sense  (i  Pcl.4io; 
'  according  as  each  has  received  a  charisma ' ;  cp  i  Cor. 
tf.  'each  man  hath  his  own  charisma  from  God'). 
In  jusl  the  same  way.  in  the  technical  sense,  the  dis- 
tributive singular  of  -grace"  (xtiyNt)  stands  in  conneclion 
with  the  plural  'gifts' |W«aTo),  in  Eph,  4?/:  'unloench 
one  of  us  w.is  the  grace  given  according  10  the  measure 
oflhegifl(Jufp(ai|ofChri5l.  Wherefore  he  sailh  .  .  . 
He  gave  gifts  (aifutro)  unio  men.'  Not  till  we  reach 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  do  we  find  the  sing,  charism 
{x^rmV  used  comprehensively  lo  denote  all  the 
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aptitudes  which  Timothy, 
office,  possesses,  or  ought  lo  possess 
the  charism  that  is  in  thee'  {i  "Tim.  4i. 
in  reinembiance  thai  Ihou  stir  up  the  c 


pirilualcharismsdi?). 
bearer  of  ecclesiastical 


(<^)  Foruslhetei 
net  with  in  Paul. 


il  meaning  of  the  wor 


il  did  ni 


s  epistles :  for  he  ■ 


without  any  explanal 
well  known.     There 


lime,  we  may  al  least 


iploys  il  in  his  writings 
referring  to  a  mailer  quite 
i  a  possibility  that  he  may 
nave  cornea  tne  expression,  m  Ihe  course  of  his  obsena- 
lions  of  Ihe  extraordinary  endowments  intended  by  it, 
while  engaged  in  his  missionary  labours.  We  may  well 
venture  upon  such  a  conjecture,  semng  thai  Ihe  idea  of 
grace  (charii)  is  so  specially  prominent  wilh  Paul. 
Yet  the  expression  can  also  have  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  Christian  churches  without  the  agency  of  Paul 

No  one  of  the  three  leading  pa5S.igcs  relating  to 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  ^Tilings  of  Paul,  as  given  above 

B-DelimiU-    'S  ''■   -^  =l?i"'^">,'»   »  complete 

JJ'JJ^  account,  and  n  «,erefoTe  remains  un- 
certain  whether  even  all  three  togrtlier 
make  mention  of  everything  which  Paul  reckoned  to  this 
category.  (a )  Nevertheless  the  attempt  must  be 

made,  with  the  help  of  these  three  principal  passages 
and  other  subsidiary  ones,  to  form  to  ourselves  some 
conception  of  the  range  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

'Projihecv*  (F(»*ii«io)  is  ihe  only  charism  that  is  actually 

wiidom'  (AoyDC  ffD^LOt),  and  the  'word  of  knowledge'  (A. 
...__    .,    .f.^„,,,..i _.^ '^;nlica]wilh-l  -  " 


y  14 «  ('teaching;  [Wa^l, 


coKirdinated  wilh  *  re^'elation,  tonzue.  mterprelalion '  |an- 
niUu*.!,  v*i»«,  JwiH"'"l),  whilst  in  14i  'knowkdee 
fynsiTi!]  aim  is  found  co-ordinated  with  'teachins'  (Sila^^) 
as  well  as' tongue),  revclal  ion,  pr.pphBcy(y*i»-ffoi,Iiroi«Aipii(. 

be  left  ai 
up  passai; 


relation,  pt'tphecy'^yAuvira 
nly  the  '  word  of^  wiMlom '  (Adyof  ro^iaf) 
AcciiiB  wj  uc  tcjL  iiB  aynohym  for  '  leaching '  (^ifaxilJ-     In  holt 
the  leadinp  passajjes  in  iCot.  ' gifts  of  healings '  (»[<ipi»M«n. 


'—  5)  noinint 
I  passage. 


% 

Seuiih" 
Ihe  gift 


;  but 'ministry' (iia. 
as  well  as  in  i  Cor.  1 


Cor.(133a-3o)R< 

of'  '"'^i 
in  I  cSJ" 


(12.-<0aR.' faith,  dis4 


sothe<^rDK- 


(»<i(Ku[»AivX    '  giving '    (fHToiilow),   and    '  showin; 
(iAn*). 

(3)  Eph.4.i  and  Justin,  Dial.  39,  can  be 
only  as  secondary  authorities,  so  long  as  it  is 
apostolic  age  that  we  are  dealing. 

Eph.  {on  its  date  see  eol.  itjo,  n.  -A  noiiceably  ei 
offices  only,  not  charisms.  Of  these  Paul  b.ld  alrea 
the  'allies,'  '  prophets,' and  'teachers,' and  also  the 
(im(««i),  if  these  are  lo  he  laken  as  equivalent  to  iht  ■  rulers 
(e|io<irrcvit»i)  of  Rom.  12  a.  Peculiar  10  Eph.  are  the  'evange- 
lists '  («iaTy.A.m«0,  on  whom  see  Ministhv,  I  30  «,  *.  Tjf 
the  gifts  euunierated  by  Paul  Justin  has  only  'heaKng'  CothX 
and  *teachine'<iitaa«iA<a).  What  he  deuenatei '  understand- 
ing '  (ffuwffrt),  may  safely  be  identified  with  '  wisdom '  (niff*X 
and  his  'strength'  (iffiiij)  perhaps  wilh  'power'  (Jvhmic),  as 
he  attributes 'strenglb'(io-(vi)  10  Moses  (fiiai  Brji    The  new 

el...nrnM    In    hi.    \\u    Krf    'r™,nw|'   <(801Pi^),    'foreknowledge' 

na  very  luniied  deutee  toOie 
nd  '  fear  of  (»d '  (^J3i>c  enEX 


■prophecy '  (ffffo^irr'ia)  of  Paul,  and  ' 
(S™»*X  'slrenglh'  (ioxuiX  and  'fej 
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b^'^K5"sS 


nowledip:*  (yfwii)t  and  'pkly' 


or"™ 


iWL^  and  'pkly'  UvfiBtut)-  It  11  plainly 
to  kiwwkdec  (t>WmX  '^t  Juiibi  mpuk>  of 
[rfi6yimrit)jtot  he layi  hrb upon  the ar^menl 

*iuL  ± >  nHd  'proplKIic  chanami'  (*f»«Turi  A;fj>*TM"^) 

■re  slill  round  among  Ckiistbni,  anil  that  ilni*  Ibe  OT  gin  of 
prophecy— by  which  he  understnndi  mertly  predict  ion  of  Fuiure 
eveiiii—liai  pa^Kd  over  10  the  followen  at  Christ  (Dia/.  Si, 

(t)  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  enumeralions 
almost  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  virtues  that  ' 
are  looked  for  in  every  Christian.  Even  'ministry'  ; 
(Siatorla).  'giving'  iiunlkidfai),  "showing  mercy' 
(^Xeav).  are  entimeraled  only  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  risen  to  a  [Hlch  that  is  not  attainable  by 
every  Christian.  The  extraordinary  character,  rising 
in  many  eases  to  the  level  of  the  miraculous,  which  has 
been  noted  in  g  i  as  the  first  criterion  of  ehnrisms  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  thus  preserved.  All  the  less 
have  we  any  occasion  to  lay  stress  on  the  '  fear  of 
Uod,'  which  Justin  has  merely  taken  from  Isaiah, 
or  to  extend  in  an  analogous  way  the  limits  of  our 
category  in  the  direction  in  which  this  would  be  per- 
missible, if  one  elected  lo  pay  heed  only  to  the  second 
criterion  (see  |  i)^thal  they  are  allribuled  to  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit-— and,  further,  to  take  il  as 
one's  guiding  principle  that  according  to  Paul  the  whole 
new  life  of  the  Christian,  with  all  ils  virtues,  is  a  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  Sa*/.;  love,  joy,  pence,  etc. ). 
It  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  accept  the  limits  for 
otir  present  concept,  as  these  are  laid  dowti  by  Weinel 
(below.  9  31),  who  in  fact  writes  not  about  the  'gifts,' 
but  about  the  operations,  of  the  Spirit.  To  these  of 
course  belongs  the  ethically  good  stale  of  the  will,  treated 
of  by  Weinel  (149-161).  with  all  its  effects  ;  il  does  not 
belong  to  the  order  of  charisms. 

[d)  There  is  still  another  elemenl  Incltided  by  Weinel 
which  we  for  bur  part  must  exclude.  The  receiving  of 
revelations — apart  from  the  subsequent  reporting  of 
them— or  the  power  10  endure  martyrdom  (or  even 
ascetic  privations)  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Holy 
Stririt,  and  may  also  possess  the  note  of  the  extra- 
ordinary in  a  very  high  degree,  yet  they  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  to  the  number  of  the  charisms  because  they 
lack  the  third  criterion — thai  of  utility  for  the  life  of  the 

This  crilerion  must  have  had  very  great  unpcntance  in  Paul's 
view ;  for  n«  only  doe  be  in  .  Cor,  Ur  Ui-n  nuke  ii  the 
chief  {(ojd  of  bis  entire  discuvion  of  the  charisms  (ahbough  he 
hai  been  led  10  Ibemeniion  of  Ihem.  not  by  this  thought  but  by 
(hit  of  tbe  unity  of  (he  Holy  Spirit),  hut  also  in  Rom.  12e.B  ibe 
iBinB  goal  u  set  before  him,  although  the  occa^on  is  in  like 
manner  dlflerent.  namely,  the  thought  of  the  unily  of  the  church 
notwithalaihiins  (he  diversity  of  in  membere.  Oneiii  nm  eniErleH 
10  suppw  that  the  pro6t  of  the  church  is  only  1 


inlhecf 


made,  nc 
,    So  far  from  Ihsi  being 


11  be  won 


(*■)  for  this  reason  we  mtist  hesitate  before  including 
in  the  category  in  question  one  manifestation  which 
Paul  himself  expressly  designates  by  the  name  of 
ckariima.  In  i  Cor.  (6/  he  wishes  that  all  were  un- 
married as  he  himself  is,  but  does  not  set  this  up  as  a 


,  .7.1  (I., 
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lly^oT  leaving  him  freer 

"nlykss  dependeni  on 

Se  discerned  at 


wndence  be  dbcemed  a  great  advantage  for  the  exerciae 
Kce,  and  specially  for  the  astenion  uilesabliihmenl  of 
lorily  (iCor.7j»/  Siijij-ia  1C0t.ll7.11).    When, 
lijcicjuje,  he  speaks  of  (he  unmarried  condition  as  a  charism,  he 
will,  broadly  apeaking,  b«  thinking  of  himself  and  of  those  in  ■ 

absLinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  or  voluntary  poveny ;  but 

After  defining  the  lield  our  next  task  must  be  a 
classilication  of  the  charisms  of  so  very  various  kinds. 
«.  duiifiiUtUim.  1"',  "  "''Bhl  seem  as  If  Paul  himself 
m.  vtuauiHuuu.  jj^  undertaken  it  when,  in  the  first 
of  the  three  leading  passages  (i  Cor.  124-fi|,  before 
guing  into  details,  he  sets  up  these  three  great 
categories — '  charisms'  (xafiJirfUTa},  'mfnistries'  [Sm- 
Kovfoi).  and  'works'  (jvi^ryTi/uira). 

enumeraliim'in  rv.'  7-1 1,  where  each  chai^  is  traced  tldi  10 
■he  Holy  Spirit,  only  the  liru  of  the  three  great  careKoriei 
has  been  specifically  dealt  with,  since  the  second  and  third  of 
these — 'ministries'  (l4i«r£b),  and  'works'  liMff/^uaia.'i—s— 
b™,ghl  :-- :- :■!.   •>.-  "-'.■  E'S.j.   V...   _; 


n  wiib  the  Holy  Spiiii  but  a 


....  -filb  the  Holy  S[m 

_  .  .    .  .   God.    This  again,  however,  would  not  _ 

ancowilhD,  ID,  where 'works'!' of  powers '|(«w™((i«r«  \iuri- 
finiflXare  included  in  Ibis  deuiled  list:  and  in  Bom.  1!;  (he 
■minisliipi;  (t.«<PKU«)  belone  to  the  charisms  (xV;""^ 
Thus'charism,'  'mini>lry,' and  '  work  '  (jcLksiui.  liuoip^  ami 
irifipiut),  are  only  three  differenl  name;  fo 
of  these  i 


^ _■;_",  ..^l*! J"! — ,..:__      -n. comprebensi  . 

,  ■'pyiBa).  (God 

,>,,.....  all  things  in  all): ""-  -  "—   '-'  '-1— .— ■ 

C<»(K.r^);  in^.^C^^18_i^sJi. 

(*)  Within  the  detailed  e 
12s-ia  a  classification  might  seem  to  be  hinted  at  by 
Paul  himself,  when  be  uses  '  other '  [DJd^  six  times  and 
■different'  {Mpif)  twice:  for  ■  different'  (frfpof)  may 
of  another  kind.'  whilst  'other'  (IXXoi)  signifies 


Kom.  II 


^rely'i 


faith '(™ 


under  the 


V.  qX  which  is  introduced  by 
uic  iim  uuivrciLL  \tnp^i,  iiut  iiietefy  Ifae  gift  of  healing  and 
the  power  of  working  nuracles  (which  would  be  sultablt  erHHubk 

suit  at  all j!"yOd>R '  and  ;  d^erenf '  are  thus  UMd  only  for  the 


(f )  Any  attempt  to  find  a  suggested  classiticalion  in 
■he  omission  of  the  panicle  '  and  '  {ii)  in  many  instances 
also  breaks  down. 

le  second  and  third  U  an  put  in  brackets  by  WH. 

.^  a  accompanied  bv  ti,_  and  '  dilTetenl '  (iript^  b 

■«under(«>    Ifbothmdt'— '   '-'- '-—---■ 

princifol  diviuon  would  be  I 
principal  division,  altbou^ 


I fin  these 


aulhori 


in  the  I 


n  '  [Hophecy '  as  another 
jf^ tongues' from 'kinds 


.  J  eaacily  the  same  for  (he  re- 
tention and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  for  the  deletion. 

(rf)  I'hus  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  attempt  some 
sort  of  classification  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
points  thai  seem  clearest  are  these  :  ( i )  to  the  '  works 
of  powers '  {ivfpY/itiara  Sttd/uar)  of  i  Cor.  12 10  i9  be- 
long the  'charisms  of  healing'  {xofiitliora  Jo/idTav)  of 
w.  giS  which  were  invariably  regarded  as  miraculous, 
and  the  'faith'  (irdnitl  of  p.  9  since,  in  13j.  it  is  spoken 
of  as  able  to  remove  mountains.  (2)  To  the  'ministry' 
{SMfOwla)  of  Rom.137  belong  eenainly  the  'givings" 
{fitraiiSiriu]  and  'showing  mercy'  (Ata*)  of  lliB, 
and  the  'helps'   (drnXii/tftii)  of  i  Cor.  12ja.      This. 

sense  of  the  word  there  is  a  'ministry  of  the  word' 
(iiaxorla  ToiJ  X4>oii.  Acts  64),  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  i  Cor.  Ifli;  other  gifts 
also  might  easily  be  included  under  it,  as  Stephanas  hod 
rendered  useful  service  in  the  guidance  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  as  vrell.  Yet  I3I  it  is  better  lo  regard  the  goyera- 
menis'  {fvffrpriiirtit)  of  I  Cor,  12a8  as  forming  an  inde- 
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pendent  main  division,  to  which  of  course  the  '  governor  * 
(Tpoiardiuniil  of  Rom,  123  »iU  belong.  Most  amply 
subdivided  I4)  is  ihe  gitt  of  the  'ivord'  :  'word  of 
wisdom*  (\iyMirr)^at).  'ofkiiowlwlge'  {\6ytnyni^wt}, 
the  first  of  Uiera  (or  boih  of  theni|  =  -  leaching'  (*3o- 
ffioXIa),  or,  if  it  is  the  product  of  ttie  charism  that  is 
lhoughicf.  =  'docirine' (a.Sax'J}:  seeds'".  Then  ihem 
is  also  the  'ndmonish'  (irapaKakiit)  of  Rom.lSS;  but 
also  very  specially  '  prophecy '  (irpi>^rfiii)  leather  with 
•discerning  of  spirits'  (Jidtrpiint  irytviiirvr)  and  the 
■  kinds  of  tongues '  (y^i^  7Xio»-oi3t)  with  '  interprelalion 
of  tongues'  {iptn^otia  y\jaaaiiM).  An  apostle  (i  Cor. 
12iB)  eomlMnes  the  gift  of  the  word  with  that  of  direction 
and  of  miracle-working  (1  Cor.  12,.). 

The  first  three  classes  call  for  but  little  remark;  by  way 
of  explanation.     It  has  elsewhere  been  shown  from  the 

■  r^..rf«..  sources  (see  Gospels.  5  14+ ;  ep  also 
™,S^S^.t  below.  S  .6)  how   widesF«d,  down 

ofUwwflrt.  ,^  ,^,i^  ,j^^^  ^^j,  Christian, 
possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  very 
spcci.illy  that  of  driving  out  evil  spuiu.  It  is  speci;illy 
important  to  observe  that  the  same  power  is  not  denied 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  but  only  altribuied  in 
their  case  to  the  agency  of  demons.  This  goes  to  show 
thai  some  kernel  of  acttial  fact  in  the  alleged  occurrences 


.. aru.  ^  prmctlvd  by  Siown  Ma^ut, 

id  by  Peter  of  by  fVtcr  uid  Paul  with  a  view  to  out. 
..  _  ..■  (ioeSiMOKPBTKii.l  jj/.),  orapocryphslAcu  of 
Apa-4les.  partlv  of  givo^lic  oriifin,  thv  ipint  of  vhich  i3  illus^ 
irslKl  by  lonie  cmmpln  in  Joii^.  Son  of  Zkudeb.1  &/.. 
and  in  Simon  Petkr,  I  46. 

On'immalrj.\«<Mo^.,t),™  Dbacos.Ij;  on 'government ' 
(iCP^fJDi^ffLv)  and  us  development,  see  MiNJSTTV.  I9,  And  &ubse- 


II  the  ■  word  o 
"■     ^J™"     (X*y(it!ro*iat)a>"l'wordoikDOwledge' 
n_„??",_,.  (XAT"  7»uW(iui|  in   1  Cor,  128.     It  is 
™™?y  .■  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  two  ar* 
•MChOrtlng.'    vsry  closely  related;  for  in27-.6 'know' 
(ytrt&riitir)  figures  as  the  verb  to  which  the  substantive 
■wisdom'  {ao^la)  corresponds.      If.  noewithsiitnditig. 
the  two  must  be  regarded  as  characterislicalty  distinct 
in  our  leading  passage,    the  diSerence  accordingly  is 
h-inlly  to  be  sought  in  Ihar  diHering  contents,  but  rather 
in  the  way  in  which  the  human  spirit  appropriates  the 
same  material  which  is  brought  before  it  by  each.      Now, 
according  to  aCor,46  (ep  2i4),  gtosis  appears  to  bo 
applied  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  perceived  in  an 
ecstatic  condition  ;  for  Paul  who  had  never  known  Jesus 
upon  earth  can  only  have  seen,  in  the  face  of  Christ,  the 
splendour  of  God  ( ii^a  is  nothing  abstract ;  cp  a  Cor. 
3/  Lk.  29  Acta  7  js  1  Tim.  6 .6  Rev.  21  jj/ ).  in  a  visio 
If,  now.  gndsis  appropriates  to  itself  the  impression  1h 
received  and  casts  it  into  the  form  of  ihoi^hl,  it  fblloi 
from  this  manner  of  origination  that  the  mental  produ 
will  possess  the  character  of  what,  in  the  philosophic 
theory  of  knowledge,   is  called  intuition.      It  will   Ih 
have  the  note  of  immediacy  as  distinguished  from  th 
which  has    been   reached    by  the  discursive  method. 
For   the  oiplanalion  of  what  is  meant    by  'wisdom' 
{n^a)  no  such  direct  hint  is  given  us  by  PauL      Apart 
from   pBisnges  where   the  word   is  mei 
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fevourable  sense,  it  always  indicates  with  hint  the 
content,  not  the  manner,  of  the  knowledge.  This 
circumstance,  however,  cannot  alter  anything  in  the 
fact  that  in  our  leading  passage  it  is  parallel  with 
g^Ms,  and  here,  accordingly,  like  the  other,  must  mean 
a  manner  of  knowing.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  practical,  as  distinguished  from  the  theoretical, 
is  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  that  here  intended,  exhibits 
pretty  clearly  the  feature  which  would  oHcr  a  clear 
cniitmst  with  gnjiis  as  esj>laincd  above  ;  it  results  from 
intelligent  consideration  of  things.  A  wisdom  which 
figures  as  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Sprit  must  naturally  be  the 
cnnse<|aence  of  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit ;  but 
nevertheless  it  can  in  its  stylo  and  manner  display  the 
note  of  discursive  thought  and  r^ection  quite  as 
clearly  as  gnosis  oui  display  that  of  vision  and  inttution. 
"-■ ' bring  out  tha  contr^  in  the  following  iiff. 


iaPaulnh;iy*lok>ok» 

the  fundamtolal  concepiions  of  hu 

neu  Damascus ;  ^  wiidom '  (gv^) ' 
llus  is  correct,  tlw  Hxalled  pocuina 
whkb  beliavea  itself  able  to  arrive 
rather  fall  to  the  side  of '  witdani '  (. 
whidi  it  I9  employed  by  Paul  in.  for 
iCor.«9/104l»»i/  »Cor.»i3- 
10  tiM  tpiul«  of  Bamabod.  it  --  '-- 


TwtLb  he  ™  ™hii  vision 
n  find  more  in  Apolkxt.  If 
:ic  intwpniiitioa  of  Ih*  OT 
at  die  Iiidden  sense,  would 
'o^ta),  including  the  form  in 


«  of  devetopm,uu  from  that  which  jt 

.iri.u,igif.. 

The  'admonish'  fvopuaXfrr)  of  Rom.  IS  B  belongs 
entirely  lo  the  practical  side.  Primarily  it  nteans  not  10 
comfort  but  to  exhort.  Consolation.  ho»ever,  is  not, 
excluded  ;  for  the  literal  meaning  is  to  spenk  to  a  person. 
It  is  presupposed  that  people  are  in  need,  not  so  much 
of  insiructioD  as  of  the  effort  made,  whethn-  gently  or 
more  strenuously,  alwa}-s  in  a  friendly  and  tactful  manner, 
10  bring  them,  by  spoken  word,  to  a  better  disposition 

We  should  completely  misunderstand  'prophecy' 
should  we  suppose  its  esservce  to  lie  in  prediction  of  the 
_  __.  .  future.       This  is  not  wholly  exchided  ; 

part  as  compared  with  more  imporuinl  elements  in  the 
idea.      These  elements  are  found  in  i  Cor.  14. 

[,i)  According  to  14}  pmphety  produces  'edification.' 

can  penetrtwe  so  deeply  as  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts  of  strangers  and  constrain  them  to  confess 
th,it  the  s^Hiil  of  God  speaking  in  the  prophet  has  rightly 
disclosed  what  was  passing  within  them.  .-Vccordingly, 
prophecy  would  seem  to  be  dbtinguished  fium  the  '  word 
of  wisdom  '  l,\tiyn  ao^iia)  3.xid  the  '  word  of  knowledge ' 
(XjyoT  yvij}fftw^)  in  this,  that  it  is  preaching  of  a  purely 
practical  kind,  often  not  unlike  the  adtlresses  at  a  rcvi\-a1 
meeting.  Yet.  according  to  w.  31  and  ig,  the  hearers 
also  leaiD  {luurtdttir)  and  are  instructed  (nanrx'trfai) 
by  it.  Thcoreticnl  elements,  therefore,  cannot  be 
wholly  absent ;  the  real  distinction  as  compared  with 
'wisdom'  (ao^a.)  and  'knowledge'  (ivuiffn)  has  not 
yet  emerged. 

(i)  What  is  more  important  to  observe  is  thai,  accord- 
ing to  v.  JO.  it  is  by  a  ■  revelation '  th-it  the  prophet  is 
led  to  speak.      This  fc-ilure  is  in  &ct  so  ch.-u~aclerislic 

lion '  (dTOidXu^it)  where,  alongside  of '  teaching,  tongue, 
and  interpretation  of  tongues'  {SiSax^i.  -Yhwasa,  and 
iflOfriUi  yJuMaUr)  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
'prophecy'  (irpa^nfrtia).  In  11.  6  also,  the  two  pairs 
are  clearly  so  distributed  thai  the  first  member  of  the 
one  ( '  revelation  ' )  is,  if  not  similar  to,  at  least  analogous 
to,  the  first  member  of  the  other  ('prophecy')  just  as 
are  the  second  members  of  the  two  pair?  {yrCitns  and 
SiSajt^l-  Here  accordingly  is  seen  what  is  the  really 
essential  distinctioD  between  prophecy  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  ihe  other ;  it  lies  in  the 
suddenness  and  iirmediacy  of  ihe  revelalion  from  which 
prophecy  proceeds.  For  we  must  assume  that  a  prophet 
spoke  from  the  basis  or  such  a  revelation  even  in  those 
cases  where  he  had  received  it,  not  as  we  find  in  v.  30, 
while  the  meeting  was  actually  going  on,  but  some  time 
previously — at  home,  let  us  suppose. 

{c)  Od  the  othei  hand,  prophecy  has  to  be  dis- 
tinguished equally  clearly  from  ihe  '  speaking  tsiih 
tongues '  with  which  it  stands  in  such  close  parallelism. 
\Miilst  that  which  is  spoken  in  tongue-speech  remains 

lintelligible  until  it  has  been  interpreted,  the  '  prophet ' 


by  .iny  o; 


•3/)b. 


the  time  of  his  speaking,  he  is  guided  by  his  '  under- 
slatiding'  {rout;  f.  14),  Therefore,  also,  it  is  said  of 
prophecy  (r.  ji)  that  '  the  spirits  o(  the  prophets  are 
prophets,'  whilst  those  who  speak  with 


tongue 


Inlheet 


{d)  Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  we  find 
that  the  prophecy  spoken  of  by  Paul  is  entirety  similar 
to  the  discourse  of  the  OT  prophets.  In  the  OT  also 
the  contents  of  prophetic  iliscourse  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  practical  character,  yet  atsu  informing ;    the 

speech  of  the  OT  prophets  is  quite  intelligible.  Thia 
holds  good  of  Ihe  prophetic  discourse  so  long  as  it 
has  not.  as  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  even  in  Zecharioh 
or  Joel,  passed  over  into  the  apocalyptic  style,  but  !im[ily 
as  wc  find  it  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Ihe  older  prophets, 
not  as  it  is  described  by  such  authors  as  Philo  and  Justin 
for  whom  the  OT  prophets  are  men  who  speak  in  a 
compklelyecstalical  condition  and  are  mere  foretellers  of 
Ibe  future.  Perhaps  *-e  might  even  go  a  step  farther 

and  conjecture  that  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  '  prophets ' 
of  the  apostolic  age  were  conscious  of  receiving  their 
revelations  resembled  that  of  the  OT  prophets  who  say, 
'The  Lord  spake  to  me,'  and  that  the  contents  of  such 
a  revelation,  as  in  the  OT,  had  reference  for  the  most 
part  10  some  concrete  det.'iil.  From  what  has  been  s.iid 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  render- 
ing of  '  profAecy  '  will  be  '  inspired  address  '  or  ■  inspired 
preaching.'  On  the   later   stages   of  Christian 

prophecy  see  MINISTRY,  8  38  [also  ProphKTIC 
LiTEKATi-RE,  §$  30-33] ;  ou  'discerning  of  spirits' 
(Sidicpifft.  rwtv^Tur).  see  below,  §  18. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  speaking  with  tongues 
has  been  brought  into  the  slate  of  confusion  in  which  we 

a.  SpMking  '''"*  '■  ^^  the  circumstance  that  invesii- 
wiUl  toiuras*  ■  ^'"^  '™"  determined   to  take  Acu 

:r*  ^ISfM.  ^  '''^  ^ '''"''  si''>fhnE-P^"''  "nd  to  find 
^^^^^  the  truth  of  that  narrative  confirmed  in 
all  circarastances,  in  other  svords,  sup. 
ported  by  Paul.  The  student,  however,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  give  up  the  genuineness  of  the  principal 
Pauline  Epistles  (as  to  which  cp  Gai.atians,  Sg  1-9)  is 
in  duty  stringendy  bound  to  consider  Ihe  account  of 
Paul  as  the  primary  one,  and  discuss  it  without  even  a, 
side  glance  at  Acts,  and  to  reject  as  unhislorical  every- 
thing in  Acts  which  does  not  agree  with  this  account. 
Nor  will  it  be  permissible  to  urge  that  Paul's  information 
may  have  been  defective ;  for  he  himself  spoke  with 
tongues  more  than  they  all  (1  Cor.  14  iS). 

(a)  The  speaking  with  tongues  was  unintelligible 
(i  Cor.  1419T1 16 f  and  therefore  of  no  use  to  the  church, 
unless  an  interpretation  followed  (w.  6  9  ij  j.  Paul  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  [v.  m)  that  in  a  mised  assenibhige  of 
ChrisiLins  and  noti-Christians  it  has  any  purpose  at  all 
only  for  the  non-Christians— namely,  to  be  to  ihcm  a 
sign  which,  in  the  conieit,  can  only  be  taken  as 
meaning  a  mark  of  displeasure.  True,  along  with  this 
he  concedes  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  has  a  value 
for  the  speaker  himself,  for  his  edification,  namely, 
because  it  is  a  speaking  on  behalf  of  God  (w.  i  4  17  ia|. 
From  the  latter  circumstance,  and  particularly  from  v.  1 
('no  man  underslandeth '),  has  been  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  speaking  with  tongues  was  in  quite  low 
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d  (f.  .3). 


{t]  The  explanation  of  the  un intelligibility  of  s 
speeches    must   accordingly    be    sought    in    this,    I 
intelligent  thought  (I'Outj  hail  no  p.-ut  in  their  product 
(v.  14).      Pot  'unfruitful'  [itapwo^)  in  this  connect 
must  mean  not  'receiving  no  fruit '  but  -yielding 
fruit.'     Now,  the  antithesis  to  {'speaking'   XaX«r», 
'praying'    rpoai^'xtirSai.   or    'singing'   ^dWtir,  e 
'with  the  understanding'  [t^  rot}  in  w.  15/  is  'wnir 
the  spirit '  (t^  xniiiaTi),  but  in  v.  19  it  is  'in  a  tongue' 
iir  yXiiairD  ^aXtir].      '  To  be  in  the  spirit '  [ir  ri-titiaTi 
ilrai).  howe%er.  is  in  Rev.  1  id  4i  ITj  21 10  the  lirminui 
lakiticui  for  Ihe  ecstatic  stale. 


;c.) 


to  explain  their 
(™.  1,  iS),  and  that  il  is  only  of  ihc  proph.ls  ihu  Paul  says 
that  the  ipiriii  (peaking  through  them  are  well  known  id  be 
subject  10  the  will  of  the  prophets  and  could  iberefore,  when  a 
IKW  speaker  came  forward,  be  silent  {v.  ja)-«llhoiigh  for  his 
own  pan  Paul  enjoint  silence  (p.  iB)  also  on  the  speaben  with 
lojiiniis  (on  oetasions  when  no  inlerprclei  is  ptesinl).  Haw 
ecstasy  was  Kganled  u  weU  dtscribcd  by  Fbilo  (1  no/.  <d. 
Mamtey);  only,  h*  luppoies  hv  b  dcHribing  ibe  condition  of 
Ihe  O'T piopbeis(in  the  widest  lenie  of  the  word  m  as  to  include 
all  the  OT  uinti)  wben  he  u»i :  '  [he  isl  ■  sounding  instiunient 

ufkicntAAding  ihat  is  in  us  goes  ahroM  when  the  divine  spirit 
arrives,  and  rvtnm  home  again  when  the  spirit  departs ;  for  it  is 
Dot  Hght  that  moTtaJ  and  iBuinorlal  shouUI  dwell  together' 

{c)  What  the  listeners  actually  heard  Paul  does  not 
tell,  because  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  his  readers. 
For  us  this  is  tmforlunate,  since  on  this  point,  pcrha'ps 
the  most  important  of  all.  we  are  thus  thrown  back 
upon  conjecture,  and  many  are  only  100  readily  inclined 
to  support  their  conjectures  by  reference  to  Acts  2 1-13. 
If,  as  we  ought,  we  hold  strictly  by  i  Cor.,  we  learn 
from  1414-17  to  distinguish  between  a  '  praying'  {rpot- 
tixtBdoj]  and  a  'singing  of  psalms '  (if/a\\tii),  whilst 
the  ■  blessing'  (jt'Xoyffr),  since  it  occurs  in  a  confirma- 
tory clause,  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  latter 
or  with  both,  as  also  'giving  thanks'  [lyxapuTTiir) 
with  ■  blessing '  {tiXaytir).  But  what  are  we  to  say  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  prayers,  songs  of  praise  (and 
Ihank^ivings)  ?  They  were  unintelligible,  and 
spoken   ■      ■  •  '         -■■ 


n  the  s 


led  either  of  quite  disjoinied 
sounds,  cries,  siglis.  and  the  like,  or,  if  of  actual  words 
or  short  sentences,  at  all  events  not  of  connected  ones. 
A  Christian  listener,  who  naturally  did  not.  like  the 
stranger  in  V.  aj,  ref;ard  the  speaker  as  insane,  must 
yet  liave  had  the  impression  that  he  was  speaking  in  a. 
dreamlike  state. 

{d)  We  may.  further,  adduce  analt^es  from  earlier 
and  later  times.  Whilst  the  prophets  of  the  best  OT 
period  are  clearly  distinguished  from  Ihe  speakers  with 
tongues  by  the  complete  inielUgibiiity  of  their  utterances. 
Ihe  oldest  stages  of  prophecy  manifest  a  strongly 
ecstatic  character.  Cp  for  example  i  S.  lOj-ia  19io-!4. 
These  prophets,  capable  of  being  brought  l^'  music  and 
sensory  stimuli,  to  dancing  and  froiiy.  stand  for  their 


■  pi™ 


oracle-give 

appropriately  adduce  the  description  of  such  persons 
(;iOM-nt)in  Plato  (riw.,  71^-7"*. /iw.  534*-'').  accord- 
ing to  which  they  need  an  interpreter ;  only,  this 
interpreter  here  bears  the  name  of  prophet.  Within 
Christianity,  Monlanislic  prophecy  shares  fully  the 
ecslalic  character  of  Ihe  primitive  Christian  tongue- 
speech.  Of  Montanus,  for  example.  Epiph.inius  (//ar. 
484,    begin.)  bas  preserved  an  utterance  in  which  ha 

4* 
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says  in  the  name  of  God  ;  '  behold  the  man  is  as  a  lyre 
and  I  play  over  him  1il<e  a  pleciron  ;  tlie  man  sleeps  and 
1  wake  ;  behold,  it  is  the  Lord  who  lakes  away  the  hearts 
o!  men,  and  gives  to  men  El  [another]  hear! :'  (ISoi  i 
ArBpiirot  jiaii  Xifia  liyu  i^irra/uu  udri  vX^KTfior  ■  i 
duSpijroi  «(Hnarai  iiiyi/  ypyp/oiiii.  ISoi)  nvpibl  iirrir  6  i^ur- 
riruiy  napiiat  iv^ptn-uv  xal  StSoit  KapSiat  dt^pun-Mt). 
From  recent  limes  we  maycite  the  inspired  persons  of  the 
Welierau  and  elsewhere  (1714-1749) :  also  the  second 
stage  of  Jansenism  from  1713  onwards,  the  In'ingites, 
the  '  preaching  sickness '  and  ■  reading  sickness '  in 
Sweden.  1841-1854  (see  Resi.-rrection,  g  36  ()-  many 
cases  of  somnambulism,  also  the  Quakers,  and  especi- 
ally and  above  all  Ihe  Camisards  in  the  Cevennes' 
(1686-17C7) :  not,  however,  the  Jumpers  and  Shakers. 

(<)  The  ■  kinds  of  tongues '  {yii>T)  yXi«r™^|  of  Paul 
pwnis  emphatically  to  a  manifoldness  of  tongue-speech 
with  regard  to  which  vfe  are  hardly  able  to  form  any 
concrele  idea.  Inthe  -praying'  {wpoat^taeai).  '  sing- 
ing'(^XX.iF),  'blessing' (eilXoyil)'),  of  I  Cor.UM-U 
we  have  up  to  the  present  point  become  acquainted 
with  two  (or  three)  different  kinds  of  contents  of  tongue- 
speech ;  bul  that  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject. 
We  may  perhaps  think  in  addition  of  such  conlenu  as  : 
communication  of  a  vision  received.  Ihrealeiiing  of 
judgment,  personal  confession,  and  the  like.  On  the 
other  hand  Ihe  e:(pression  'kinds'  iyiini)  can  also  be 
taken  perhaps  as  intended  10  denote  differences  in  the 
form  of  Ihe  speeches  according  as  they  were  composed 
of  complete  but  reciprocally  disconnected  sentences,  of 
disconnected  words,  or  of  single  sounds  or  syllables ; 
whether  they  betokened  joy  or  sorrow,  delight  or  terror, 
and  so  forth. 

Proceeding  now,  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  preceding 
paragraphs,  10  a  consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
4  TonmM  <«P'*^''="  'speaking  with  tongues.'  the 
'■  ^r*?!'  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  that  m  the 
KOt  roi^  pj^^^  connection  Acts2i-i3  must  be  set 
laapUgM.  ^.jj^  ^^  provisionally,  but  definilively. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  '  tongues '  (-yXwro'ai) 
in  the  case  before  us  must  not  be  translated  '  languages. ' 
(a)  Were  thecaseolherwiselheejipression  '(lospeak) 
in  a  tongue'  {yXiiirirji  l\a,\iir]}  would  be  quiie  impos- 
sible, although  in  point  of  fact  it  occurs  not  only  in  the 
mention  of  a  single  speaker  (i  Cor.  Ha  4  13/  1916/) — 
where  it  might  be  argued  that  each  individual  speaks 
only  in  one  language  that  is  foreign  10  him — but  also 
in  V.  g  where  more  than  one  speaker  is  in  question, 

(j)  Where  unquestionably  the  languages  of  foreign 
peoples  are  being  spoken  of  {v,  to/.)  Paul  as  it  happens 
precisely  refrains  from  using  ■  tongues '  [yXmreai) ;  the 
word  he  employs  is  'voices'  (^urof),  an  unmistakable 
proot  thai  in  this  connection  'tongues'  {yXiiairai)  is 
reserved  for  a  different  concept,  and  with  these  -  voices ' 
(•fKiiyat)  the  speaking  with  tongues  is  only  compared, 
whilst  OD  the  other  assumption   the   two   would    be 

(<:}  Paul  concedes  thai  the  speaking  with  tongues  is 
filled  for  the  private  edification  of  the  speaker,  and 
therefore  recommends  that  this  gift  should  be  eiercised 
in  solitude  (iv.  4iSia}.  But  that  speaking  In  foreign 
languages  should  have  this  result  would  be  indeed 
wonderful. 

(ij)  The  inierprelalion  of  tongue-speech   would   not 


far-  »,U.  Tkci-I.  .SS4,  pp,  j67-J»',  377-«a  -.  iSsS.  PP-  M-160,  3J7 
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(he  foreign  language  in  question.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  interpreter  undersinnds  (he  language 
in  question  jkist  as  little  as  the  speaker,  (he  interpret.ition 
would  be  a  miracle  of  precisely  the  same  order  as  (he 
tongue-speech  itself,  and  it  would  be  incomprehensible 
how  in  V.  iB  I'aul  could  ha™  supposed  the  case  ih.ni 
before  (he  beginning  of  a  tongue-speech  the  speaker 
could  know  Ihat  no  interpreier  for  it  was  present  at  the 
meeting.  For  the  gift  of  interpretation  on  such  a  pre- 
supposition  as  that  under  discussion  could  nevertheless 
be  quite  suddenly  bestowed  on  sonieone  immediately 
after  the  tongue- speech  had  been  made. 

(*}  That  no  one  in  the  meeting,  npart  from  subsequent 
interpretation,  understands  tongue-speech  (f.  1)  would 

natural  way  the  foreign  language,  the  temporary  use  of 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  tongue-speaker  in  a 
supernatural  way. 

(/)  The  antithesis  between  '  (speaking)  with  a  tongue ' 
(vXciwirn  [XoXei*])  could  not  be  'with  the  understanding' 
[Kit:  iov.  is)  or  '  by  way  of  revelation,'  'of  knowledge,' 
'  of  prophecy,'  'of  teaching'  (I'l-  diro««Xtiit«,  ^  yruau, 
ir  rpot^ilf,  ir  !i3a>:B  :  so  v,  6),  but  must  run  :  '  to 
speak  in  one's  mother's  tongue,'     Of  this  we  find  no- 

ig)  Finally,  the  main  characterisde  feature  of  tongue- 
speech — ecs(asy — would  be  completely  inexplicable. 
Wherefore  this,  i(  the  whole  matter  is  simjilv  to  speak 
in  a  foreign  language  which  one  has  never  learned? 
AflH-  all,  ecstasy  is  a  psychological  condilion  which 
must  have  its  psychological  explanation.  But  if  this 
kind  of  speaking  can  really  bring  ecstasy  with  it,  why 
can  il  alone  do  so  ?  One  might  say  :  the  substance  of 
these  speeches  was  so  exceedingly  Joyful  that  it  trans- 
ported the  speaker  to  an  ecstasy.  Hut  why  not  also 
Ihe  substance  of  many  speeches  held  in  one's  mother- 
tongue  ?  We  should  (herelore  have  to  say  ;  on  each 
occasion  when  a  communicalion  was  received  that 
cheered  lo  ecstasy,  ihe  speaker  was  endoncd  in  a 
supernatural  way  with  the  ability  to  speak  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  that  case,  howe\'er,  the  counter  question. 
Why  not  in  his  mother-tongue?  would  be  difficult  to 

(A)  The  latest  defender  of  the  view  that  foreign 
languages  are  intended,  Arihiu'  Wrigiit  (see  below. 
g  11).  does  so  in  faci  quite  differently. 

prophetK  of  the  CeveTinea'(t€86-i70i)» 


alinormally  cumulated  by  (he  exdtetn«nl  of  lh«  persccuiJDnL 

which  pi«viously — of  count  withoui  unoeralanding  ihem^ihcy 
had  heard  wilh  encitcd  adenlion,  e&pecially  in  Jeniulein,  where 

lan^aEcs  could  be  heard.    He  1ay«  strcv  upon  ihc  aigument 

lnfin.lKr.rdt'S^y  Chriii^''wi^in"'  "1X0^  m'w^": 
'Anuuaniedtodiehigheiiuncof  Si.  Paul  aiiirhi<  evanecli^ls 
ihe  Corinihiani  found  Mule  profit  in  these  Rabbinic  exhona- 
liont.'  He  thus  draws  hi>  endn  view  as  lo  ihe  contenu  of  ill 
the  tonpie^peechesfroinAcIRSirC  speaking  the  mighty  works 
of  God  7,  iruiead  of  (he  notorious  overvBliHtion  of  tongue-speech 
in  Corinih  a»tert8  the  oppositB,  and  moreover  Honi  venously 
to  believe  Ihu  all  (he  Corinthian  ChriMioiit,  bond  and  free 
alike,  who  spoke  with  tongues  had  pfeviously  at  one  period  or 
.-mother  bnn  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  bad  excitenbent  and 
anguish  of  Hendtmne  a  characteT  (hat  their  memory- could  lie 
stimulated  with  regard  10  them  r-  '■---  -*———*  — ~  -  ---*  ->-"- 


h  they  could  nc 


M^bt,'  He>4™aliy 
K  fbnnerly  heard.     He  speakq  of  the 

the  Hicctian  of  luiuble  wimli,  the 
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Rimnion  oT  the  gifts  id  puiii.-ular  perwn'.'  Finally,  he 
DevenhcltfSA  finds  himvlf  ormpellpd  id  add  Eo  hu  words 
quoted  above,  ihe  rollQwing.  u  tn  cuplMUtian  of  ihe 
eauiy:  'ihe  exdling  caun  may  finally  have  been  nm  merely 
nanud  lension,  but  ihe  direct  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
inierpreialion  of  the  EonEue  -  speeches  on  the  other  hand  he 
accounts  for  by  ^qknowleogeof  ihelanKuage';  where,  however, 


10.  AaU2i  II  '"    **    languages    of    the    Panhians, 

■nil  arv  1ft'      Medes,  etc. 

•ua  mK.iDiT.  j^i  ^^^^  expedienu  that  have  been 
resorted  to  are  Innumerable  :  the  friendly  address  pro- 
duced in  the  foreigners  only  a  homelike  feeling  ;  or  they 
inlerpreted  the  disconnecled  sounds  ot  the  actual  longue- 
speaking  described  in  i  Cor.  in  each  case  as  utterances 
of  their  own  language ;  or  the  i  ao  spoke  a  single 
language,  a  aev  one  miraculously  intelligible  to  all, 
whether  that  of  Paratiise  or  the  ftilure  language  of 
heaven ;  or  they  spolie  not  .\ramaic  but  Hebrew,  and 
in  this  the  foreigners,  who  all  of  them  were  Jews  or 
Proselytes,  recognised  the  language  of  worship  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  home  ;  or  the  lao  spoke  only 
a  few  latiguageSi  not  wholly  unknown  to  them  but  only 
'"  r,  such  as  Arabic,  colloquial  Greek,  colloquial 
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eluded  iy  the  naiuie  of  the  case.    Perhaps  the  pi,  (ieiie.irav)  ii 

{J)  These  tongues  of  fire,  however,  remain  out  of 
account  also  in  the  interprci.'itioti  thai  a  miracle  of 
speech  is  intended  m  so  far  as  thai  interpretatioti  has 
been  set  forth  under  (a).  Since,  however,  they  cannot 
by  any  means  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  Importance 
they  urgently  call  for  some  exjilanation.  This  has  in 
part  been  given  already  (s 


m  from  hen 
In  virtue  of  this  very  circuniptance, 

nlive  lies  gravely  open  to  (he  suspicion 
t  it  rests  not  upon  observalion  of  fact  but  upon  the 
ivily  of  the  imagination. 
')  In  what  is  said  about  the  audien 


r  those  who  spoke 


lb,. 


only  the  no  but  all  the  foreigners  who  were  present 
with  them.  This  and  all  the  like  is  strictly  excluded 
by  the  thrice  repeated  statement  ( i^.  6  B  1 1 J  that  every 
man  of  ihe  foreigners  heard  the  lao  speaking  in  his 
own  mother- tongue. 

(^J  The  only  theory  still  left  open  would  seem  to  be 
thai  of  a  miracle  of  hearing  instead  of  a  miracle  of 
speaking.  Yet  ndther  does  such  a  supposition  hit  the 
meaning  of  the  author  ;  for  according  to  whal  he  says 
the  foreign  languages  were  not  only  heard  but  also 
spoken.  The  woni  of  i'.  4 :  '  they  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues'  {W/nut  7\i*ri7{ui),, receive  their 
interpretation  precisely  in  the  smleincnt  '  we  hear  them 
speak  in  our  m other- ion gue'  (rait  TjiUT^ptut  yXiSevan. 
V.  11;  'each  in  his  mother- speech,'  fxaimt  rg  Mj. 
tuMnTif,  w.  6  i). 

It  19  THHuble  to  suppose  a  miracle  of  hcarinE,  therefore,  cnlv 
b  the  leiw!  of  ascri^ng^u  ihe  author  a  cDuTusion  of  such  a 
miracle  with  one  of  speech.    Dul  why  should  it  have  b«n  pre. 

but  is  also  appcopriale  to  the  situation,  that  it  was  on  the 
speakers  that  he  wtouEhL  Accordin{(  to  others  the  miracle,  in 
becoming  a  miracle  of  hearing,  happened  during  Ihe  transniis- 
uon  from  the  mouth  of  th*  speaker  to  the  ear  of  ihe  hearer. 
The  Holy  Spirit  'inlerpKled  Ihe  woids  during  their  pnviage 
Ihrgngb  UK  air,  so  as  to  present  then  to  the  ears  of  the  numerous 
liileners,  10  each  in  his  native  lonKue.'  Here  one  can  only  ask 
ia  increwd  surprise  why  it  is  precisely  the  Holy  Ghc 

human  bang  but  in  a  dead  object. 

{i)  Another  question  ;  Wherefore  the  '  tongues  as  of 
fire'  {^Xucrffoi  iiarl  rvpit )  in  v.  3?  In  this  view  that 
a  miracle  of  hearing  is  intended,  they  are  left  wholly 
out  of  account.  Other  interpreters  have,  in  view  of 
what  is  said  of  the  tongues,  supposed  that  according  to 
Acts  the  miracle  was  one  wrought  oti  the  organs  of  Ipeech. 


is  accomplished  ir 
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be  Ihe  case 
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al  Jerusalem  (5.^1' 
Yet  see  below,  /,  end. 
(f)  For  the  some  rB« 


there  on  a  passmg  visit,  the  expresHon  will  filly  apply  noi  only 
to  Romans  bui  also  equally  well  wall  other  nationalities  and 
therefore  would  have  had  its  right  place  before  'Paitbuins' 
(IIii(>#oi:  p.  9),    That  Ron---       ■- ' -"  '-"--  - 


(iy  Finally,  'ludza'  fleaiaur)  in  <>.  9  between  '  Mew- 
ir»S,  end],     'pial  Jews  understood  the  speakers  really  did  not 

we  read  Armenia;  in  Jerome  Syria.  Others  have  conjectured 
Idumza,  India.  Ionia.  Bilhynia.  Cilicia,  Lydia,  and  even  Ihe  N. 
SyHan  kinadom  of  Yaudi  with  which  we  He  wiuainled  from 
the  inicriplioni  of  'nglath.pile.er  Icp  UiilAH,  1 7]. 

(1)  In  other  passages  (IO46.  186)  Acts  mentions 
tongue-speech  without  the  idea  of  a  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  and  without  the  adilitlon  of  '  other '  (iT4patt) 
to  '  tongues  '  (7^I&Ta'alt),  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for 

we  find  in  Paul,  Now,  this  cannot  by  any  means  lead 
to  our  finding  ourselves  compelled,  at  the  cost  of  what- 
ever violence  to  the  words,  to  find  the  same  view  of  the 

n^ise  the  question  whether  perhaps  Acts  2  also  may  not 
depend  on  an  underlying  source  which  spoke  of  tongue- 
speech  as  fittingly  as  did  those  which  have  been  used  in 
1046  IBS,  The  same  idea  is  suggested  also  by  the 
remark  of  Peter  Id  IO4;  that  Cornelius  and  his  house 
■  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we '  (cp  11  ij, 
ij).  Further  it  has  long  ago  been  remarked  that  the 
reproach  of  drunkenness  in  2i3,  if  the  languages  of 
foreign  nations  were  whal  was  bring  heard,  would  by 
no  means  have  been  appropriate,  and  (hat  the  sjx-ech  of 
Peter  in  2  14-36  has  no  relation  to  hearers  from  foreign 
parts  or  to  any  miracle  of  this  description,  but  explains 
the  event  by  the  prophecy  in  Joel  (3i-5)  as  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  prophetic  speeches, 
47« 
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al  separation  of  aouices  (see  Acts,  g  ii)  the  simplest 
nnd  iberefore  the  most  prabable  is  that  which  holds  the 
sdiirce  to  have  coiilaineci  v.  4  (wilhoul  '  other.'  iripait) 
followed  immediately  by  !«■,  la/;  ■  '  -  ' 
has   been 


l»f,A  Yd  by  iu  ohok  sirucluie  <ht  Knlcncc 
ufitlcd  10  describe  1  speech 'Wondcr.  Should  'Jews  dwelling' 
then  nol  be  a  glo**  (***  above,  /)i  we  should  have  lo  suppose 
tbar  Ihc  red^ictor  had  vejy  luiaLilfully  rrlaiDui  1h4«  words 

(i)  The  occasion   for  bringing   in   Ihe  idea,  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  al  Sinai,  and  thereby  completely  alier- 

for  in  the  increasing  importance  which  gradually  had 
come  to  be  attached  to  Ihe  event  of  Pentecost  as  marking 
the  presumed  moment  of  foundation  of  the  church 
(against  this  see  Ministry,  g  31.  *,  d).  Yet  subsidiary 
circumstances  can  also  have  contributed  lo  the  same 
result  One  such  can  be  sought  for  in  the  passage  of 
Joel  cited  in  Acts  2i9  in  so  far  as  it  speaks  of  '  wonders 
in  the  heavens  above  and  signs  on  the  earth  beneath,' 
and  of  'lire,'  even  if  this  be  associated  therewith  'blood' 
and  'vapour  of  smoke.'  A  stil!  more  obvious  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  occnsion  may  have  been  furnished  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  i  Cor.  llsi  for  which  Paul  himself 
is  responsible, 


n  ihe< 


^-,_-  [0  spnlc  lo  the  people  of  Israel  i1 
■poLen  by  Ihem  Ihal  jnaircn  bnt  only  the 


nGod  v 


raryiliketaMTiu^ 


(he  w«dt '  sailh  ths  Lord'  (A>yii  nl^ux)  al  ihe  end,  chan^  ibe 

and  adds,  '  noi  even  thiii  (tiiir  svmi),    Bjr  this  muns  and  by 
the  fteel*  cboHn  compoHlc  verb  'will  ibey  eit-e  heed '  (liinmir- 


Kilf  reproduced 
widiheLXX.    Intheintnelsofhispanikiwiih 

what  he  oughl  10 have  taken  froni  ihe  OTp.T»iage'. _.._    ... 

noibeableioundemand  the  HKD  of  foreign  speeds'  Paul,  how- 
ever, actually  <ay4— quite  uiuuitably  for  Ibe  purpose  he  ha*  in 
harni— in  real  if  nut  in  verbal  igreemeDl  with  luuh  ('  ihcy  would 

telligible  that  a  lUpei^laT  i^er  could  draw  from  the  entire 
diaiion  in  Paul  nothing  further  than  thai  the  ipeakcn  with 
longuei  had  spoken  in  the  langiiages  of  Toreign  peoples. 

(/)  As  Mk.  169-ao  is  entirely  derived  from  the  NT 
literature,  including  Acts  (see  Re.>-uiirection-NaH' 
KATIVE^,  g  S  j,  i;).  there  need  be  no  hesitating  in 
interpreting  the  'they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues' 
{y\iMir<ut  XoXiitrouffw  «H»Bt»)  oft.  .7  simply  as  meaning 
'  they  shall  speak  in  languages'  previously  unknown  to  the 
speakers, '  new '(jcaipai!)  thus  being  substituted  for  greater 
clearness  for  (he  'other'  (^;paii)of  Acls24-  II  isquite  im- 
prolmblethnt.in  independent  iraditionlies  before  us  here. 

sta^lmTh'^l^iJ  l^"  Manll  V^^  which  'net- 
is  made  to  diuppear.  WH  has  before  'will  lift  up  seipenU' 
S^if  Aawatt)  in  brackets  the  additional  words  'and  in  their 
nds '  (m1  iy  ™;»  X'ffi')-     Oat  of  this  '  and  in  their '  («oi  tr 

tuiMti)  and  then  '  bands  *  (I'pmV)  fell  away.  InMead  of  'in' 
(M,  Midwlsen  further  ojirTeciures  that  the  original  text  read 
'if_(ii»\and  writes  'lift'  ji!(>«.i.O  :, 'and  if  Iheylift  up  serpenlj 


with  Iheir  handi 


3*aiJTi). 


lIoD  of  'tongues'  [yXuirvai)  that  invites  ou 
11,  'Tongnu'  "i,-  ^    °         "^     h  '     ""^        '  ^    " 
°^^^2^*,*  longer  undeistood  among  the  people, 
P^^™^  or,    strange    and    unusual    locutions 

genemllv,  including  new  coinages.  On  this  head  see 
t-specialfy  Bleek  (below,  §  at},  and  Heinrici  in  his  own 
commentary  and  in  Meyer's. 

(a)  On  this  interpretation,  however,  'kinds  of  tongues' 
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(■y^rq  YXaM-ffulv}  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  {i)  The 
sing.  '  speak  in  a  tongue '  {yXuva^  XaXei*)  or  '  pray  in 
a  tongue"  (fXiicirn  ■■(XKrnixtffflni)  can  in  this  view,  as 
Hnnrici  himself  says,  mean  no  more  than  the  utterance 
of  a  ihout  of  praise  or  the  heaving  of  a  sigh.  In  that 
case  the  question  arises  as  to  how  a  complete  prayer  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  require  an  interpreter  can  be  produced 
(Ht*)  and  why  Paul  should  be  indisposed  to  allow  mote 
Ih.-in  two  or  three  such  '  speeches'  {v.  ij),  each  of  which 

together  of  such  expressions,  for  which,  according  to 
Heinrici,  the  plural  'speak  with  tongues'  {yXiivaiut 
\a\th')  is  employed,  can  ha^'e  resulted  in  no  speeches  of 
such  length  as  to  render  regulations  necessary  for  their 
restriction  in  this  resp>^ct ;  on  the  other  hand  Paul  gi^'es 
not  the  slightest  hint  at  discotuses  in  which  such 
'  tongues '  were  a  characteristic  feature,  but  which  on  the 
whole  consisted  of  intelligible  words  and  therefore  could 
extend  to  considernlile  length.  Hdnrici  infers  dis- 
courses of  this  kind  only  from  v.  19,     The  statement 

meaning  was  ;  I  had  rather  deliver  five  discourses  with 
my  understanding  than  ten  thousand  discourses  in  which 
archaic  e\prcssions  occur.  It  becomes  effective  only  if 
the  meaning  is  (as  in  EV) :  '  1  had  rather  speak  five 
wonli  .  .   .  than  ten  thousand  worJs.'  (dj  Why 

the  Spirit  should  hitve  inspired  precisely  expressions  of 
this  sort,  and  how  the  employment  of  Ihem  could  have 
served  for  private  edification  {w.  4  iS/.  2S)  remains  wholly 
obscure.  {f)  For  interpretation   of  this   kind    of 

■  speech '  what  is  needed  is  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  philological  knovkdge.  (/)  But  a' 


.   Hov 


e  explai, 


I  the 


not  met*-    . 


that  accompanies  the  use  of  such  om-of-the-way  expres- 
sions? In  short,  whilst  the  interpretation  of  '  tongues' 
as  meaning  speeches  in  foreign  languages  still  allowed 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  occurrence  to  remain, 
that  which  talies  them  to  mean  mere  rare  expressions  is 
simply  a  means  of  eliminating  that  character  along  with 
the  ecstasy.  Heinrici  says  (in  Meyer;  i  Cor.^'  363  = 
W  37B)  expressly  that  the  outsiders  alluded  to  in  14 13 
could  have  taken  the  speakers  with  tongues  to  lie  men 
possessed,  because  they  confoundcii  their  condition  with 
that   of  the  Pyihia  and   others   who   really  spoke   in 

Beyschlag  (below.  §  at)  accepts  the  speaking  in 
ecstasy,  and  in  fact  actually  proposes  to  explain  the  ex- 
pression '  speaking  with  tongues '  by 
t,  referring  for  the  expression 

^^j.      (though  not  for  the  thing)  to  AclsBj. 

P"*"*"-  He  holds  that  the  tongues  of  fin:  are  an 
echo  of  the  fact  that  the  tongues  of  speakers  were 
actually  moved  with  fiery  eloquence.  This  figurative 
way  of  speaking  about  a  tongue  of  fire  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  (vAwtriro).  The  pL  'tongues'  is  to  be 
exi^ained,  be  thinks,  even  in  cases  where  a  single 
speaker  is  in  question,  by  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
tongue  of  fire  was  regarded  as  having  been  beslowed 

pression  accordingly  was  (he  lhinks|  'to  speak  with 
other  (or  new)  tonKUes'  {Mpaa  [or  eatfaTi]  7\ii(r(foH 
\<i\(!'i') ;  the  simpler  'speak  with  tongues'  (^Xi^irait 
\a\eir)  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  this.  In  abbrevia- 
tion.  however,  it  has  to  be  replied,  it  is  not  usual  to  drop 
precisely  the  most  important  part  of  the  expression  ;  the 
correct  abbreviation  must  have  been  '  to  spi^k  with 
other  (or  new)'  (ei^piut  [or  xm^ntt]  Xn\.«).  The  im- 
possibility of  this  whole  view  of  Beyschlag's  is  clearly 
exhibited,  however,  in  1  Cor.  14  96.  Along  with  a  psalm, 
a  teaching,  a  revelation,  and  interpretation,  a  tongue  of 
fire  cannot  fittingly  be  enumerated  as  a  thing  which  one 
who  takes  part  In  a  religious  meeting  ><u.-  for  in  the 

more  points  than  one  Bej'schlag  nevertheless  comes  very 
near  Ihe  truth. 
Above  oil,  Beyschlag  has  rightly  recognised  that  Ihe 
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literal  sense — the  bodily  member  widua  Ihe  raouth — il 

"•»^-  .  Cor.  14,  Ii.«r.!>SS.»llh,..,/ 
the  sen^  must  be ;  as  the  sound  of  pipe,  tuap,  nnd 
Irumpei  cannot  be  rightlf  underMood  if  they  give  out 
no  clear  sound,  so  hJso  what  is  spoken  by  )"ou  cannot 
be  understood  if  you  give  forth  no  clear  speech  wilh 
your  tongue. 


which  giv*  fttnh  aithcT  ■  < 


iriK 


>  by  '  lo, 


il  U  knowi]  u  'ip«Akii^  wiih  xoaguts,'   (he 

:gaivd  u  m«r«ly  )^  p'JuiQ'c  ai*e  ;  for  Brxoniing 

:w    example,    puflllct    m   thht    of  the    muKlcal 
K  tnt  drawn  frum  what  it  otHwnJ  jn  ordinary 

I  tha  Corinihiiiii 

luit  tvgard  the 


SHaken  with  tongues  u  nuda  in  n.  la  by 


d™"   "  f  "''*h'*™.icS^Llnilnm»lo 
K '  heiE  thut  signititi  in  kctuil  bn 


iin  f^^fu^i'^ 


_  jf  spevch  paral.- .... 

meviingK— nicb  fpetch  mi  prophecy,  iqe  riMinpivt 

(H  Here  then  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
■speak  with  a  tongue.'  If  all  discoune  il  eftfecled  by 
menns  of  liie  human  tongue  and  yet  only  this  ponicul.-vr 
kind  of  speech  is  named  from  it.  the  iden  can  only  be 
this,  thai  in  the  case  in  question  (he  part  it  plays  is 
particularly  ilrong.  or  even,  so  far  U  may  be,  eiclusive. 
In  excellent  agteement  wilh  this  is  the  use  of  lh« 
opposite  expression  'speak  wilh  the  understanding' 
(ry  rot  XoXri*).  In  Intelligible  speech  the  ■  under- 
standing '  (mh)  has  a  port,  indeed  so  prominent  B  port 
that  it  alone  calls  lor  mention  ;  in  the  coalrasled  com 
it  is  not  cntTtged,  and  thus  it  might  seem  u  if  il  wen 
the  tongue  alone  that  produced  the  speech. 

Ncedlcn  ID  say.  the  belief  wu  thil  in '  speaking  with  tonnes' 
the  lonmiie  wat  «i  in  moiion  by  Ihe  Holy  Utiosi  («■.  t.  ij), 
juH  A*  in  inielliuible  speech  il  wu  set  in  nution  by  ihe  '  under. 
slandinfl'  (nDcJ;  but  -(la  speak)  wilh  iht  tpiril'  (nHv^n 
(;hnAfii-0  was  not  an  appropri^re  >^rbsl  cxpresuan  for  this, 
bec:iiu«  il  woukt  have  applied  equally  well  lo  prophecy, 
wiHdom.*fxech,  knowled|[e -speech,  vid  no  fonh.  ^  It  la  alao 

r'to  fitting  that  the  de^i^rnaiion  of  m  chamcierialic  a  mailer 
iiM  be  ehiHen  wiih  «pre>s  reference  to  Ih*  imprisHon  which 
il  oniduced  upon  Iht  senwi,  and  in  thii  cue  II  tvally  appr.-utd 
ai  if  Ihe  loiigiw  alone  were  ipeakinci  True,  that  Ihe  lips,  te«Ih, 
tralaie,  eic,  ore  alao  enfEand.  But  a  desyinalion  thai  is  lo  b« 
in  diily  u«  needs  to  be  ahoit,  and  heie  it  was  enough  lo  name 
the  nii>4t  imponanl  or^can;  and  that  the  tonciia  is  ui  popular 
belief  Ihe  mottl  importanr  orgaq  of  speech  il  evident. 

(c)  This  explanation  nevertheless  leaves  something 
still  (o  be  dcsTcd.  The  plural  'speak,  with  toiit;iie3  ' 
(7\iirnr<ut  XaXtii')  is  accounted  for  by  fl  only  in  case* 
where  it  is  used  with  reference  to  more  Ipeakerl  Ihan 
one  (ISjo  145B  ■»/  391:  and  thus  not  in  146  (and 
I..  .8  accor<ling  lo  WH),  nor  yel  in  v.  j*  ISio,  alihough 
here  the  singular,  used  of  the  person  speaking,  h.is  a 
re  sense.  Where  only  one  speaker  is  in  question, 
empt  has  b«n  made  lo  explain  the  plural 
oil)  as  arising  from  the  ides  that  in  passing  from 
inner  of  speech  lo  another  Ihe  '  tongue '  it  in 
iegree  changed ;  but  such  an  idea  is  much  too 
c  to  have  arisen  in  popular  speech,  which  never- 


(lS»aS13Sll»)i' 

All  the  conditions  are  satisfied  only  by  bneassumplion : 
'tongue'  (yXiieira,  apart  from  I49)  must   be  reml.Ted 

■uuauB  B|iewuu.  jppjn,  ,Q  1^  produced  by  the  longiie 

alone.      This  is  by  no  meant  a  departure  from  ihe 
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literal  sense ;    rather  is  i(  simply  an  instance  of  the 


mthe 


is  exemplified  inordinary  Uieek  when  'tongue'  {YXuviml 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'language.'  It  is  necessiiry 
to  assume  that  ihii  transition  was  effected  anew  in  Ihe 
primiiive  Christian  usage  in  a  narrower  sphere,  for  the 
reason  that  all  other  explanations  have  been  shou-n  to 
be  unworkable.  If  '  tongue '  could  mean  the  language 
of  a  foi^^ign  nation,  or  an  ar<^iaic  indii'idu.'\l  eiiprcssion, 
lliA  would  at  least  be  intelligilile  ;  as  these  meanings 
are  unpraclicable  we  should  have  10  tender  :  '  when  ye 
come  together,  each  one  halh  a  psalm,  haih  a  leaching. 
hiUh  a  revelation,  hath  a  (human)  tongue  ^in  his  mouth), 
hath  an  inierpretaiion ' — which  clearly  is  meaningless. 
■Tongue'  must  necessarily  be  something  oi  the  same 
order  oi  the  other  things  enumerated ;  and  ihus  a 
definite  kind  of  discourse  which  is  capnble  of  being 
delivered  in  a  religious  meeting. 

So  al»  f.  6:  'if  I  com*  unto  yoti  speaking  with  longun, 
wlut  shall  1  profit  }-ou.  unl«flA  I  speak  10  you  |*«  mutl  supply  t 

aud  H>  fjTIh.  Similarly  too  13  0 :  '  whether  ihere  be  pTrrphccies 
>  •  .  wbcthar  than  ba  lonEuei .  .  -  whether  there  be  knowiedge, 

we  now  racopnisa  cveiy when  Iha  dilTerenl  '  kinds  of  tongue* ' 


In  accordance  with  the  attribution  of  longue-speech 
to  Ihe  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  interpretation 
,.  t«»-.™-i.«   "f  '*  *'*'  ^  regarded  as  a  spititual 

"■^.^J?^^  f™^'"™"  "»•  "'*  lone"e-sP««l'er 
■P™"*"-  himself,  as  well  as  another,  can  possess 
this  gift.  The  first  is  established  by  14  ij.  the  second 
by  the  co-ordination  in  I2io  14i6  ;  for  ns  not  every  one 
it  eap.ible  of  giving  all  ihe  kinds  of  discourse  there 
enumerated,  the  meaning  must  be :  '  wlien  ye  come 
together  ench  one  hath  tilltfr  a  psalm  or  a  leaching 
longue-speech  or  an  interpretation.' 
nie  Ihen,  we  mud  H«<rp[a<  "-  <7/  >!«>.    '  K  any 

n  longue-nietch,  ihen 

■WtV  bi  i>  not  an 

'  Ihii  Menu  ID  he 

■•  wilh  -lei  Aim 


In  I 


ITb^^u^i] 


'  (Mr  «  nil  .1  t.aw»,»«4t} ;  and 


rech  hod  no  interpreKT  at  hind  had  t' 

iw).  In  l'£il  ca^a.  howeverl  Paul  w  "id 
oining  that  of  the  Iwo,  or  three,  tongue 
!.  or  two.  should  remain  uuinlerpreied 
ilrary  to  th*  principla  hud  down  by  hi 


=  speaker, 


initipTatatign  i>,  accurding  to  12  id  U  »,'aipititual  gifi'    Thus 
wa  must,  aflei  all,  suppose  Ihal  Paul,  in  a  somewhat  carelcia 

<i!'5h  EV):  '^fthe^be  noui^rpmer.'    ThiT  ul?ii  ine™ I'y 
said :  '  lei  Fonlyl  one  interpret '  (tit  t.i^<,.^v*f.Y    What  Paul 

coniiiiualion  '  bui  if  Ihan  ba  ao  Inietpianr '  fiu  Ihii  well. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  learn  from  the  passage 
before  us  thai  those  [icrsons  in  the  church  who  were  in  a 
position  10  interpret  tongue- speeches  were  geiwially 
known  and  thus  exercised  Ihis  function  with  some 
The  possibility  was  not  excluded,  indeed, 


regularity. 
thai  tome  ( 


1  had  not  previously  done 
I  is  not  disposed  lo  rely 
herefote  he  prescribes  that 

I    Ihe  lougua .  speech    it  ic 


Ihe   f 


(*)  What,  I 
individual  other  than  the  longue-speaKer  oecnme  auie 
10  understand  Ihe  longue-speech?  If  this  faculty  WTis 
a  purely  supernatural  one,  our  question  has  no  point ; 
but  the  Ciise  w.is  assuredly  otherwise.  With  what 
degree  of  precision  Ihe  interpreter  was  able  10  elucidate 


1  The.s. 
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the  sense  of  a  longue-speeeh  we  cannoi  lelL  The 
more  one  was  disposed  to  rest  saiislied  with  general 
renderings,  Ihe  easier  was  il  lo  supply  them.  The  tone 
of  the  voice,  the  gestures,  Ihe  recurrence  of  particular 
words  or  sounds  certainly  offered  clues,'  Further  help 
was  gained  from  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  tongue- 
Epeakers.  We  can  haidly  imagine  otherwise  than  that 
their  speeches  readily  assumed  a  stereotyped  character. 
If,  however,  at  any  time  a  tongue -speaker  brought 
forth  something  unaccustomed,  a  knowledge  of  what 
experiences  he  had  recently  been  having  would  certainty 
not  be  useless  towards  an  understanding  of  his  speech, 

(c)  Il  muii  be  expre»ly  noted  that  the  Ihingi  enunienued  in 
H^alon'.  with  tocisue<Kp«ch — revelation,  knowledge,  prophesy. 

>|>«cfa  in  sooK  such  seme  that  the  menning  will  he  '  when  1 
come  unlQ  you  speaking  wLih  tongues  wlut  shall  J  ^rolit  you  if 
I  d:i  not  forthwith  interpret  these  tonB;ue-«peeche'  ■"  '*—  '-*— 

of  tevelatioo'  etc.    This  niB— ' -■■--  ■-  '- 

precluded  bv  ihii,^  that  in  t>. 


identanding  ii  fr 

i^'etc.,  and  with  *  tongue.*    On 

t  inteTpretntion  of  tongue^peech 

wilt  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will 

. ,  -..-. ingalsOf  that  is  to  say  while  1  repeat 

in  intelligible  lanpuge  the  substance  of  the  pnyer  1  have 
eriginally  uttered  in  ecstasy.  This  view  is  recommended  by  the 
bet  thmt,  ioimediaiely  befbre  (k  13^  the  tonpie -speaker  i* 

On  the  subject  trf  the  diffusion  of  the  longue-charistn 
our  information  is  very  defective.  (n)  We  are  not 
1A  amw^A  .n^  "^^f*  ••"'  tongue-speech  (and  the 
"\*^^"'*  allied  charismsl  had  any  coiiiderable 
•■^jf:*?"«5»-  diffusion  within  the  Jewish -Christian 

^^^  "  area:  but  neither  is  there  adequate 
ground  for  denying  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  all  aptitude  for  such 
charisms.  or  for  accusing  the  author  of  Acts  of  having 
as  a  Paulinist  artutrarily  introduced  it  into  his  account 
of  the  primitive  Christian  world.  If  he  had  not  found 
them  in  the  sources  on  which  he  drew  for  2i-ij  10*6/ 
196,  but  merely  drew  upon  his  imaginalion.  we  may  be 
pretty  confident  that  he  would  have  brought  in  the 
same  elements  at  other  points  as  well.  OS  coui-se,  the 
mere  fnct  that  they  were  present  in  his  sources  does  not 
of  itself  give  any  security  that  Ihrir  picture  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  charisms  is  historically  correct, 

{i]  In  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which 
the  charism  of  tongue-speech  was  ciercised  in  Corinth 
in  Paul's  time  does  the  complete  silence  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  on  the  same  subject  invite  remark.  In 
I  Thess.  Sig  ('  quench  not  the  spirit')  it  may  perhaps 
be  intended,  or  at  least  Included.  In  any  case 
it  cannot  have  long  survived  its  most  flourishing 
periixl.  The  author  of  Acts  certainly  can  never  have 
heard  it  exercised,  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  il  was  speech 
in  the  language  of  foreign  nations,  or  into  the  confusion 
of  identifying  with  this  foreign  speech  the  speaking  with 
tongues  which  occurred  at  the  ccHiversioD  of  Comeliiis 
(,AclsI046/  Ilijij).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Justin  for  his  own  period  (about  155  A.D.)  mentions 
only  prophetic  gifts  (w^po^iirtjii  x"?''*""''')  '"''  "° 
speaking  with  tongues  (Dial.  Ba.  begin.).  Irenxus 
(about  185  A.D.).  in  his  detailed  treatment  of  the 
charisms  of  which  numberless  instances  bappetied  every 
day  (ff,er.  ii.  49i  [  =  32*];  also  o^.  Eus.  HE  v.  Tj-s), 
speaks  only  of  exorcisms  of  demons,  prophetic  visions 
and  utterances,  healings,  and  some  cases  of  raising  of 
the  dead.  In  another  place  (v.  81  ;  also  aft.  Eus. 
/f£v,  7t)  he  mentions  longuC'Speech  also,  but  only  as 
something  with  regard  to  which  he  Acarj  that  it 
happens  in  the  case  of  many  brethren  in  the  Church 


babbled 

Pwihiy  the  nutter  often  Ikll 

Ihoushi   ibal  predsel]    ■'■" 
interpreters.    As  Paul 
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and  without  letting  us  know  whether  by  it  he  under- 
stands the  phenomena  met  wiih  in  1  Cor.  11,  or  what 
is  described  in  Acts  2.      IreniEus  says  ; 

bringing  to  Ii; ht  for  the  general  advanlace  Ihe  hidden  ^ings  of 


innuTdlv^y'iiKer  nunii^ng  t. 
longuei  b  his  dayTall'" j"^^< 


noledthal  the 


lunpluously  to  call 
.,..., - .,. ,. .,  of  bis  followers  ihe 

mv  side  more  easily^  ('Vne  fli^liiii  i^^mui -jT^uliib^ 
Marcion  .  .  .  ■Ilqnos  prophetas  . .  .  qui  ec  futura  prsnuntiarinc 
et  cordis  occulta tradtu(erint{or:  produverint ?) ;  edat  aliquem 

■ccesilt '  (4db.  Mitre,  b  e,  end).  Thus  longue.speech  appean, 
not  as  an  independent  thing,  but  merely  in  an  added  sentence 
which  with  the  wbole  of  its  lurroundines  is  clearly  reminiscent 
of  I  Cor.  It  3^/.  The  ecslaiical  spiniuil  ulieiance,  of  which 
Tertullian  speaks,  iq  his  lime  refers  not  to  '  tongu«4peecb ' 
but  to  '  prophecy. 

{<:)  For  Ihe  ecstalical  form  of  utterance  did  not 
disappear  so  quickly  as  did  tongue  -  speech.  On  the 
contrary  it  became  merged  in  the  exercise  of  'prophecy.' 
This  was  favoured  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  cir- 
ice  that  already  the  OT  prophecy  was  conceived 
■holly  ecstalical  (above,  %  it).  This  form  of 
troiigly  prevalent  in  Monlanism. 
This  may  be  Ihe  reason  why  stress  is  laid  upon  it  by 
Tertullian  :  but  as  Montanism  altogether  was  nothing 
new.  but  only  a  strong  revival  of  a  tendency  which  had 
once  before  had  pre\'alence  within  the  church  although 
subsequently  repressed,  so  also  its  view  of  pro[^iecy 
w.Ts.  even  if  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  the 
primitive  Christian  one,  then  at  least  the  post-apostolic- 
churchiy  one  (Weinel,  78-96).  It  was  only  by  way  of 
reaction  gainst  the  exaggerations  of  this  and  ag.iinst 
the  dangers  for  ecclesiastical  office  which  grew  otil  of  it 
that  brought  churchmen  at  last  to  the  view  which  finds 
expression  in  the  title  of  the  treatise  of  MiliLides  (Ens. 
ifEv.X't),  'On  the  necessity  of  a  prophet's  not 
speaking  in  ecstasy'  [wepl  ro5  jiij  iiii'  x/jo^i}tii>'  fr 
iKariati  XaXeir).  As  to  how  il  came  about  that 
'[iropbecy'  also  in  its  turn  had  to  recede  into  the 
background  and  give  place  lo  the  ecclesiastical  office. 


I  se- 


lf, finally,  we  proceed  la  inquire  into  the  value  which 
Ihe  charisms  possessed  for   primitive  Christianity,  we 

;;■  "vs.  t^.^^"s£'T.ss-i.  jii;  t, 

-^^  ...,^,h^L,„..hich„^,«„ia,„ 

wuaiiuua.  ^^^  valued  very  highly.  They  were  re- 
garded, and  quite  naturally,  as  evidences  of  special  grace 
and  favour,  and  were  therefore  zealously  striven  after 
(14ii).  This  leal,  if  a  right  leal,  was  manifested  in 
prayer  (14i}  does  not  mean  that  he  who  speaks  in 
tongue-speech  is  to  pronounce  this  ecstatic  praj-er 
of  his  with  the  purpose  of  interpreting  it  afieru-ards : 
the  meaning  is  thai  when  not  exercising  his  charism  of 
tongue-speech  he  is  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  being  able 
himself  to  interpret  any  tongue-speeches  he  may  subse- 
quently receive).  But  we  shall  hardly  be  doing  the 
Corintfiians  an  injustice  if  we  suppose  that  many  of  them 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves  those  '  gifts '  by  other 
means  also — by  imitation,  or  by  artificially  working 
themselves  up  into  a  condition  of  excitement,  by  efforts 
constantly  repeated.  Vanity,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
alt<^ther  without  its  pan  in  the  matter ;  otherwise  the 
gift  most  priced  and  coveted  would  hardly  have  been 
that  of  tongue-speech,  Che  most  conspicuous  indeed  of 
ihem  all.  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  fruitful.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  the  tongue-speaker 
alone  was  the  'spiritual'   person  (T«i»«iTiKit  1   14jT, 
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■md,  in  accordance  wilh  this,  in  all  piobabilily  12i 
also). 

{i)  From  Ihis  vre  can  see,  at  the  same  time,  what 
it  was  that  properly  speaking  was  regarded  as  the 
valuable  element  in  the  charisms.  ll  was  the  extra- 
ordinary,  the  wonderful  or  miraculoUs,  that  (juality  in 
them  which  conferred  a  special  importance  on  those  who 
possessed  them.  Fttndanientnlly  the  view  taken  does 
not  diRer  from  that  of  the  Greek  religion.  Man  desires 
to  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  godhead,  bestowing  itself 
CD  him  individually.  The  same  view  dominates  in  the 
OT  :  and  in  Gentile-Christian  circles  also  the  OT  con- 
ceptions of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  have 
been  familiar  and  inSuentiaL  This  conception  has  a 
marked  leaning  towards  the  quaintly,  or  even,  one  might 
say,  grotesquely  miraculous.  Thus  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
enables  Samson  to  rend  a  lion  or  burst  his  own  fetters, 
that  is  able  to  convey  Elijah  from  place  to  place  al 
pleasure  (Judg.  146  IG 14  i  K.  18ia  a  K.  2i6  i  cp  in  NT 
Acts  839).  Whether  the  thing  done  has  a  religious 
purpose  comes  but  little  into  the  question. 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  charisms  is  precisely  that 
which  makes  it  possible  to  attribute  the  same  workings 


«  other  J. 
The  belief  in  the 


e  Holy  Spirit,      (a) 


IB.  Diaoarnlug 

or  iprnti.  ^^  ^j  ij^i  jj^ij  exceedingly  prevalent 
Broadly  speaking,  they  do  riot  ^1  simply  under  the  two 
cau^orics  of  good  and  evil,  but  many  of  them  are  re- 
garded simply  as  of  a  subordinate  character  and  as 
restricted  in  thdr  in^ght.  Whether  they  were  called 
demons  in  accordance  with  pagan  ideas,  or  angels  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  OT,  was  indifferent ;  in 
either  case  they  were  thought  of  as  C|uile  personal  and 
as  very  .tctive.  Of  such  a  spirit  it  is.  for  example,  pre- 
supposed in  3  Thess.  2i  that  it  can  produce  the  erroneous 
belief  that   the    day   of   the    Lord    is   immediately    al 

(i}  That  these  conceptions  are  present  in  i  Cor.  14 
also  is  shown  by  the  plural,  '  spirits '  {rrtiiMTu)  which, 
for  linguistic  reasons,  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  '  opera- 
lions  of  the  spirit' — a  meaning,  moreover,  which  in 
['.  ]i  is  excluded  by  the  connection  in  which  the  word 
occurs  ( '  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the 
prophets'),  "rhus  to  each  prophet  is  assigned  a  proper 
spirit,  concaved  of  personally,  by  which  he  is  inspired 
(cp  Rev.  226:  'the  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets'). 
Quite  similarly  i  Cor.  H  14  also  :  '  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue, 
my  sfririt  prayeth.'  Here  it  is  not  the  proper  spirit,  so 
to  say,  withwhichamanisbom,  that  is  Intended ;  for  this 
the  apostle  designates  rather  by  the  word  '  understand- 
ing' (foSi),  and  distinguishes  in  this  very  verse  from 
'  my  spirit.'  From  Ihis  it  follon-s  that  v,  11  also  is  to  be 
understood  quite  literally:  'ye  are  zealous  of  spirits.' 
that  is  to  jay,  one  of  you  seeks  lo  obtain  an  inspiration 
from  one  spirit,  another  from  another. 

(c)  If  this  were  not  the  meaning,  no  such  thing  as  the 
*  discerning  of  spirits '  would  be  possible.  By  the 
's[Mrits'  here  interpreters  indeed  have  proposed  to 
understand  distributions  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit  such  as 
in  point  of  fact  were  actually  belie<,'ed  in  (Nu.  11  >s  Rev. 
I4  3.  45  56.  Hermas.  5im,ix.l3»  15i-6  and  often). 
Only,  in  this  case  also,  any  'discerning'  would  be 
meaningless.  For,  beyond  question,  any  act  of  'dis- 
cerning' would  consist  in  judging  as  10  whether  an 
utterance  founded  upon  spiritual  suggestion  was  true  or 
false,  one  to  be  followed  or  rejected,  i  Cor.  140  shows 
tis  how  easily  it  could  happen  that  conflicting  judgments 
were  put  forward  on  the  gn>und  that  they  were  inspired. 
Since  Paul  here  supports  his  judgment  on  the  subject  of 
re-marriage  of  willows  wilh  the  words  ;  ■  1  think  that  I 
also  have  the  Spirit  of  God.'  we  must  conclude  that  in 
Corinth  other  persons  on  the  ground  of  suggestion  by 
the  Spirit  had  decided  in  the  opposite  sense.  Cp 
143j/  where  the  best  reading  (AyyotiTm)  is  to  be  pro- 
■  e  (d7.MrT(| :    if  any  man  is 
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(if)  In  all  places  where  it  occurs  the  '  discerning  of 
spirits'  is  mentioned  directly  after  'prophecy'  (i  Cor. 
12iol4i9,cpiThes5.6i.|.  In  itself  considered,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  mention  should  not  be  made  of  it  in 

ledge.'  Vet  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  needed 
specially  to  be  called  into  requisition  in  connection  with 
■  prophecy,'  if  this  last  gave  definite  directions  as  to  what 
oi^ht  to  be  done  in  definite  particular  cases  {%  jd). 

also  possessed  that  of  ■  prophecy  '  possessed  the  gift  of 
'  discerning'  -.  '  the  others'  (ol  d\Xoi)  can  include  others 

volves  in  principle  a  complete  abandonnient  of  the  belief 
in  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^^'ith  the  utmost 
emphasis  Paul  insists  (iCor.124-1.  Hjj)  that  all 
charisms  proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit  or  from  God ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  can  also  come  from  evil  spirits 
and  the  listeners  must  decide  for  themselves  as  to  this, 
and  in  fact  decide  again  upon  the  basis  of  inspiration. 
Here  the  most  important  point  is  that  it  is  not  Paul  who 
introduces  the  '  discerning  of  spirits '  as  something  new  ; 
rather  does  it  exist  in  Corinth  as  a  thing  of  course.  Here 
reveals  itself  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  hold  fast 
the  belief  in  divine  inspiration  if  a  free  use  of  it  is  made 
in  the  actualities  of  life. 
Already  in  the  OT  ii  hud  been  found  necesvry  to  set  up 

fai'ihfuiry''ucr.'^^  ™,  'nwurally'  b  quite  inadequiis  di'<- 
-'--■--      Tlun  the  true  proplMl  inusl  be  i  ploph«of  evil  qir. 


iSiis; 


'  if  a  propAiet  pfophnia  peace  ■ 

■halllK  ^  known  to  bcilmcp((>pheI'<*.!S9).    The  mull  is  ui 

enough :  in  Dl.  13 1-4  i>  contamplaied  the  case  in  which  ii  may 
prove  to  hivi  been  deceptive,  and  foi  discunin^  the  true  prophet 

Yahoi  and  (so  Jer.  S3  at)  Hcks  10  bring  back  ihe  peo^de  from 
Ibt  error  of  Ihdr  ways.    |Cp  PaoruET,  H '3  a^l 

Equally  inadequate  is  the  criterion  set  up  in  i  Cor. 
12]  :   ■  no  man  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God  saith.  Jesus 

experienced  by  the  apostolic  age  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding   proper  norms  by  which  prophets  could  be 
;MrN  -    -       ■ 


vhat  did  Paul  think  of  the  charisms?  (a)  On 
the  otie  side  he  entirely  shares  the  popular  opinioiL  He 
•o  Va  1'  holds  them  all  for  operations  of  the  Holy 
J  ^^i  Spirit,  and  is  not  sensible  of  the  eonira- 
TiBwof  th*  ^j  -  ^,^-^fj  ^^  j^^.^  discovered  (ahove. 
***^*°»-  8  .8  *,  ..  f)  in  his  own  words,  to  the  effect 
that  such  operations  can  proceed  from  other  spirits  also, 
in  fact  from  evil  ones.  .\i  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
in  order  that  any  remarks  of  his  in  disparagement  of 
tongue-speech  may  not  be  misunderstood,  he  says : 
■forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues'  (iCor.Hss).  Ha 
makes  no  effort  to  bring  into  action  a  criterion  for  tongue- 
speakers  analogous  to  the  '  discerning '  applicable  in  Ihe 
case  of  prophets.  That  no  such  criterion  should  have 
presented  itself  of  its  own  accord  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  consideration  that  tongue- 
speeches  were  too  unclear  to  admit  of  their  showing 
themselves  to  such  disadvantage  as  in  certain  cases 
definite  sayings  of  prophets  did,  and,  further,  that  even 
In  cases  where  they  threatened  to  do  so  they  could  be 
iplained  away ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  considera- 
3n  that  in  the  case  of  a  tongue-speaker,  one  was,  more 
lan  in  the  case  of  a  prophet,  face  to  face  with  a  seem- 
ingly lupematural  communication  which  could  be  re- 
ceived only  with  reverence  and  awe.  The  first- mentioned 
consideration  would  hardly  hni-e  restrained  Paul  from 
setting  up  a  criterion  to  be  applied  lo  tongue-speeches  ; 
for  his  disposition  towards  them  is  mu';h  the  reverse  of 
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ftvourable,  and  he  hM  evpry  reason  for  seeking  to  limii 
their  undesirnbie  influence.  The  second  consideralion, 
howe\Yr,  did.  in  point  of  f-ict.  hold  him  back,  especiall; 
as.  according  10  HiB.  be  himself  was  1.  speaker  wilh 
tongues  more  than  any  of  the  Corinthians. 

(4)  Aloi^gside  of  this  agreemenl  with  (he  popular  view 
there  presents  itself,  however,  in  the  cose  of  PhuI.  the 
great  thought  thai  every  Christian  hna  the  Holy  Spirit 
(GaL  3i  s  etc. ).  and  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
is  an  expression  of  the  Spirit's  activities  (i  Cor.  12}  GaL 
5s»/.  Kom.  5s  8f'^)'  This  thought  could  not  fail, 
in  the  case  of  every  manifestation  ttat  laid  cbim  to  the 
chnmciei  of  a  spiritual  gill,  to  lea<l  to  the  question  being 
asked  as  to  its  spiritual  value,  but  also,  at  the  same  time. 
to  lead  10  a  lowering  of  the  estimate  put  upon  gifts  in 
which  their  wonderful  character  was  the  most  important 
thing,  and  to  an  incrensed  appreciation  of  those  which 
consisted  in  an  intensified  exercise  of  the  new  Christian 
life  on  its  moral  side.  In  ibe  first  characierislie  of  oor 
definition  (|  i)  we  have  already  seen  that  the  idea  of 
the  charismi  is  by  no  means  uniform.      Some  of  them 


very  difficult  to  percdve  anything  wonderful  To  this 
latter  category  belongs  'ministry'  in  all  its  forms; 
<  government'  also,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  devotional 
utterance.  It  is  hardlj'  probable  that  all  these  things 
OK«i  their  designation  as  eharisms  to  the  pagan  or  OT 
presuppositions  which  had  a  share  in  the  building  up  of 
the  conception 'charism' (j;dpio^B).      Since,  then,  this 

the  missionary  activity  of  Paul,  under  his  eyes  and  with 
his  co-operalion.  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  conjecture 
that  il  was  through  his  influence  that  these  compnrn- 
tivety  non-miraculous,  but.  from  an  elhical  point  ^>f 
view,  all  the  raore  important,  manifestations  should 
have  come  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  the 
eharisms. 

{c)  To  the  same  order  belongs  alio  the  most  important 
nodification  which  Paul  applied  to  the  idea  of  a  charism 
when  he  refused  to  recognise  as  being  such  anything 
which  had  no  utility  for  the  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity {VZjt  r6  ffvfx^^pof.  ^profit';  1476,  oinodofi'^. 
'edification';  see  above,  §  31/).  By  this  miraculous 
manifestations  vnrre  by  no  means  excluded  ;  but  it  was 
no  longer  their  miraculous  character  lh.it  supplied  the 
measure  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  valued.  It 
was  with  this  principle  as  his  basis  that  Paul  entered 
especially  on  his  campaign  against  the  over-valuing  of 
tongue-speech.  Broadly  speaking,  his  great  merit  in 
this  field  consists  in  his  h.iving  moralised,  in  accordance 
with  truly  Chrislian  principles,  an  idea,  that  was  only 
half  religious,  and  essentially  miraculous,  and.  so  far 
forth,  unfruitful. 

We  must  proceed  11111  farther  in  the  same  direction  if 
we  are  to  arrive  at  an  uliimnic  judgment  on  the  historical 
significance  of  the  primitive  Christian 
It  is  easily  intelliglijie  that 
the  joy  of  enthusiasm  over  the  possession  of  a  new 
redeeming  religion  should  have  expressed  itself  in  an 
exuberant  way  which,  according  to  the  Ideas  of  that 
lime,  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  miraculous  opera- 
tion of  the  iioly  Spirit.  Apart  from  the  exceptions 
specified  aliovc  (j  1711)  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  these  manifestations  were  genuine  expressions  of  the 
fc^lin'  of  n  strong  religious  life,  not  mere  artificial  imita- 
tions derived  from  the  pagan  cults.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  with  reg^ird  to  Paul  that  his  ecstasies  in  which 
he  had  visions  colncidci  in  point  of  time  wilb  the  attacks 
of  his  malady  (see  CJAi.ATiA,  g  37) ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
hardly  err  if  we  bring  into  causal  connection  with  this 
malady  the  strong  tendency  to  tongue-sppech  also,  which, 
in  any  case,  was  inlhnalely  associated  with  the  ecstatic 
condition.  The  ecstnlical  has  always  something  of  the 
unhealthy  about  il.  Thus  ii  is  not  diflicult  to  explain 
why  extensive  circles  in  the  early  church  kept  entirely 
free  troro  such  manifestations.  The  church  could  get 
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on  very  well  in  Iheir  absence.      Il  is.  On  the  other  hand. 

e.jually  inlelligilile  that,  once  lliey  lu-id  made  their  appear- 
ance they  were  infectious,  that  they  brought  the  church 
life  into  serious  danger,  and  that  they  led  to  reaction. 
Panl  led  this  reaction  on  sound  principles;  the  later 
church  led  it  increasingly  in  the  interests  of  its  conception 
of  church  office  which  was  iisdf  very  unsound  ;  Paul  by 
the  endeavour  10  persuade,  the  later  church  loo  ottea 
by  the  exercise  of  Ibrce.  The  phenomena  in  question 
owe  their  disappearance,  however,  by  no  means  10  this 
reaciion  merely,  bulquiteasmuch  to  their  own  degenera- 
tion. This  degeneration  was  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  faith  in  their  miraculous  character.  In  this  case 
also  il  was  demonstrated  thai  miracles  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  only  when  seen  from  a  distance  ;  where 
they  have  10  be  fitted  into  the  dnily  realities  of  actiuil 
life  the)'  nlways  bring  evil  consequences  in  their  train. 
This  hokis  true  of  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick  also,  and 
of  miracle-working  generally.  Tbe  Tcaciion  just  spoken 
of  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  eharisms.  We  for  oiu"  pari,  however,  are  conslrnined 
to  dn  so.  and  to  accotmt  for  eier^'thing  in  the  phenomena 
to  which  a  miraculous  character  has  been  attributed  by 
the  known  psychological  laws  which  can  be  observed  in 
cases  of  great  menial  exaltation,  whether  in  persons 
who  deem  themselves  inspired  or  in  persons  »ho  smiply 
require  medical  treatment. 

The  non-miraculous  eharisms  On  the  other  hand, 
which,  from  the  outset,  possessed  a  moral  character  were 
of  abiding  value.  Without  them  the  chmx^h  could  not 
ha™  lived ;  but  ihey  have  never  faiWI  her  and  are 
destined  never  to  become  extinct ;  e\en  should  ihey 
have  censed  to  be  called  eharisms,  it  will  remam  ever- 
lastingly true  that  ihey  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

On  the  whole  inbjfct  see  Dav.  Schiili.  Ofistflgaftn,  ttjA  •, 
-V./f™flft.™/.ffri(fjo»  IiBj7),  8331-397 'popuWediiion.icm, 
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Md,'  fbllaoinE 
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1  Gtitlii  m. 

JtrCr 
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n*a/Mt.  llilallir  Hi  awj-  Irnmui,  i&n 

''J^^.Ct^"'^~ 

tvlgfwslut  . 

WhmJ. 

peafcinKWi 

h  lon^w.  se 

"^}^h 

SI.Kr:. 

iSiq,  pp.  3-7«i  tBjo,  pp.  4S'A4;  lUur,  TilA.  Xlsch'. /.  Thiel., 
iSio*,  pp.  rs-133  ;  .TAAV.,  iSj8.  pp.  6ia-7o*;  Wic'cler.  SI.Kr., 
ii%i,  pp.  701-771 :  Hiliienrelil,  C/aiiirlalic,  titf,  \  Rovvlcuvhcr, 
r.a'v  JfSfnuAeK.iivii  van  Htnuel.  Caw  rfr-f  ttt/m,  1864; 
Arthur  Wrighi,  ^imt  KT  FnMtms.  177.3011.5^31. 

SPOIL.  The  words  are;  (t)  ^\\^.  lUdl.  Gen. 
4t*37  16  rpo^).  etc.,  ir«i:\i>.,  *pwo>i*.  Stuprafii ; 
(a)  If,  bat,  Jer.  IS  13.  etc.,  ffx.'Xo*.  rpotoil^,  3iopiro7i( : 
also  (3|  nocto.  'nliiu.lll.  3  K.  21  u  etc.,  n^y. 
m/TiissdA.  Is'  4214+  Kt-.Tporo/t^,  itapray^;  (4)  ■;^. 
tire/k.  Job  29i;  etc..  ifirayna,  iiapra-y4.  On  the 
division    of   spoils   cp  'Taxation.   %   1.       See    also 


§8- 

SFOEEa,  I-  himtlm.  O^pS-n.  iK.7)3AV  'felloe.' 
J«Wheil.  I*. 
1.  ^JrtffM,  0-1*1,1  K.TjjRV'njvs.'    Sn  WuBBi.,  1 1. 


(cnoiTOcV  Mt  a74e=Mk.  I536  =  Jn. 
19j9+.  Neither  jitjttoi  nor  g^iyym  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  The  use  of  the  sponge,  however,  was  early 
known  (cp.  t.g..  II.  18<i4i  Od.  Im);  see  the  Classical 
Dictionaries. 

'  Sponge '  is  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  a  marine  animal 
— the  living  part  of  which  has  been  removed  by  dry- 
ing, washing,  and  blenching— belonging  to  the  group 
Comae uspongioe  of  the  non-cale.ireous  sponges.  The 
most  important  Medilermnenn  species  are  Emfenula 
oScinilit.  Ihe  I.evant  toilet  sponge ;  and  E.  limocca. 
the  itimocca  sponge,  and  Hiffof/tmgit  tqnina.  Ihe 
horse  -  sponge.  All  these  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
4J78 


hy^lOOglC 


3-100  fathoms  along  the  coasts.  The  sponge  tisherics 
of  the  Medilerrantnn  are  slill  the  most  important  in 
commerce,  and  the  Syrian  trade  Is  considerable. 

BPOOH  (^9.  Byickh)-      See  ALTAR  ;  g  lo  ;  COOK- 
INC,  9  5i  iii-.  iNCiCNst.  i  7,  and  Meals,  S  lo. 

BPOTTED    (K^IJ).    Gen.303>/:    EKk.16.6:    see 

COI.OI.TBS,  §  13. 

BPnniQa.     in  a  country  wha-e  perennial  streams 
are  rate,  and  where  months  of  summer  may  pass  without 

1.  l>lrtrlbutdoii'^';'»'^^^P°^J°"rl,  "       ' 


is  illustrated  by  manifold  references  and 
beautiful  meiaphora  in  ilie  OT.  For  details  concernmg 
the  amount  of  rainfall  ill  Palestine,  see  Kain.  g  3.  end 
on  the  distribution  of  springs  and  other  sources  of 
supply,  3ee  pALERTiNi:,  %  13.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  most  poorly  walered  districts 
are  the  table-land  of  Judcea  on  the  W.  of  Jordan  and 
the  heights  of  ihe  Be!td  on  tlie  E.'     Some  of  these 

§'i.     ■  ■ 

Constructions  for  Ihe  preservation  of  water  rank 
Bjnong  the  oldest  specimens  of  masonry  in  Palestine. 
The  simplest  plan  was  lo  dig  a  hole.  v,iih  perhaps  a 
shaft  of  tnasoniy,  where  springs  were  known  to  exist. 
Such  a  pit  (A^rr,  itif,  ^ipiap)  was  often  covered  over 
with  a  large  flat  stone,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  precaution 
against  accident  {KiE.21}3),  and  partly  to  prevent  ils 
being  easily  discovered.  For  this  latter  purpose  sand 
or  earth  might  be  strewn  over  the  cover  [cp  also  a  S. 

The  vrnier  was  drawn  up  by  a  (HlcheT  (iad.  Gen. 
24 16)  or  bucket  (rf«(,  IS.4O15,  cp  verb  in  Ex.2iS,  19). 
and  for  the  u'atering  of  cattle  was  poured  into  a  trough 
{raiat,  Gen.aOjB  4.  Ex.  2.6.  roieli,  Gen.a4»  SOjfl).^ 
When  dry  a  pit  of  this  kind  might  be  used  as  a 
prison,  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  10  keep  it  clean 
the  accumulation  of  miry  mud  {/fl,  Ps.  40j  [3],  cp  Jer. 
3S6I   at   the  ixittom   added   to   the  discomfort  of  the 


The  Heb.  and  Gk.  ti 


IS  for  '  Spring '  i 


h  reqmi 


1.  'dyitt  (j-j;),  Gen.  I67  24.6    i  S.  a9i,    etc. 

nndBT«d 


>'  {Dl.  3S>S|  refers  loI'sdcsL-endants; 
-qpnng.  ^p  ^j^^  metaphors  in  Is.  48  i  Ps,  68j6  [jj]. 
For  particular  springs,  see  retf.  above  in  §  i.  The 
connection  with 'Jyin  'eye'  is  doubtful,  nor,  if  the  two 
•re  IdenlicnI.  is  it  easy  lo  s.iy  which  is  older.  The 
■spring'  can  scarcely  take  its  name  from  the  circul.or 
shape  of  the  orifice  since  this  (as  in  F-ngllsh)  is  cnllt-d 
the  m«uli  (Gen.  29./ ).  On  the  othw  hand,  the  eye 
could  easily  be  called  Ihe  fountain  of  the  tears  (as  in 
Jer,  OitS  Ji]  nporniB I'p).  Perhaps  some  primitive 
belief  underlies  the  U5aj;c. 

a.   adf,iii  {yn)-  derived  from  the  above,  properly  a 
place   of    springs,    cp    Ps.  846   [7],    Josh.   IS.j    (AV 


11-),  e 


3.  iFcr  (iK3,  cp  aboi 
Wl  oau™  ihM,  In 
compounded  with  it,  see 


4.  maitia  (yao).  Eccles.  126  (AV  -fountain'). 
Is.  357  49 10.  Properly  a  plac«  where  water  bubbles 
or  ((ushes  up,  cp  the  wrb  in  Prov.  18*  of  a  bubbling 
spring,  and  metaphorically,  of  a  gushing  man  in  Prov. 


6.  mAfd  (If Ifto),  properly,  '  pUce  of  c 
883,  n.  »).  with  0)5, 1  K.  I  ai  Ps.  107  33 

7.  nAcA  ir{yj,  orif.  obscure)  in  Job  38 
Silt  for  •yaa,!xcYiI}Ba^iiK. 

.S.  f.*M<r''j),JudK.liit:>«GoL, 


;j  (!.*<«),  It87.s 


u  the  wore 


R,  Dl.  8 


..,,„.  ij    etc  -  -     >A4.^.X  Jn.<6ju. 

'  Vi.'  ifitf  («'s  word  for  ra  }>.  Lk.  lis  *^<  ">  anlRcial  well 

A  full  supply  of  w^ter.  rivers  on  bare  heights,  wells 
in  valleys,  pools  of  water  in  place  of  a  wilderness,  and 
I.  BBUtlmu>t  springs  instead  of  dry  land  rfiaracterise 
"^Brtigton.  JnJ^mind'^  it.a  T3sT4i°  '^ 
10735).  The  possession  of  water  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable acquisition  without  which  the  right  of  pasture 
is  useless.  Hence,  as  Robertson  Smith  suggesled. 
property  in  water  is  more  important  and  probably  older 
than  properly  in  land  (KSf«  104/.,  cp  Cattle,  §  s). 
The  digging  of  a  well,  accordingly,  wbs  an  important 
function,  and  a  typicai  specimen  of  one  of  the  riles  ac- 
companying it  has  been  fortunately  preserved  in  Nu. 
21  ij/.  Isee  Bkem.  coL  515).  Here  the  spring  is 
addressed  as  a  hving  being,  and  indeed  not  only  is 
s|n-lng-water  called  'living  vtaler'  (Gen. 2619  Nu.l»ij 
etc.).  but  springs  are  regarded  as  endowed  with  life. 
They  are  regarded  with  reverence,  credited  with  oracular 
powers,  and  frequently  associated  with  sacred  beings.' 
On  Ihe  widespread  beliefs  connected  with  springs  and 


ndlsai 


)ng  Ihe  ; 


1,  Nai 


Index). 
Cp  also  Barton,  Semitic  O  _      ..  ., 

Sem.  Rtl. .  /aisim  ;  and  tl 
divine  et  gAifrale  conception  Chald^nne  dans  les 
Monuments  (iguri^  des  Collections  it  Paris,*  in  Maspero's 
*«.  A  Trav.  21,77-.93  ('8991-  s.  A.  c. 

STABLE    {n)i).    Eiek.2£i5;     elsewherB     ■pasture.' 

SceCATTLK.  §S.   [SN(flrf/-..). 

STACHTS  (cTiXtC  rri-  WH]).  greeted  by  Paul  as 
'my  l)elo^•cd■  JRom.  I69). 

He  is  mentioned  In  the  apocryphal  lists  of  Ihe 
'sevcniy,'  and  acfording  to  pseudo-Dorolheus  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Bjianlium,  by  the  Apostle 
Andrew.  In  the  apocryphal  .4cla  PkUippi.  a  believer 
of  the  name  of  Slachys  is  the  host  of  Philip  in  Hiora- 
polis.  The  name  has  been  found  among  the  remains 
of  the  imperial  household  {CtL  68617). 

STACTE  {«193.  ^suiph.  '  that  which  drojis '  ;  cp  Job 
369;  1  ct&KTh)  >s  mentioned  with  onycha  and  galbanum 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  holy  incense  {Ex.  3034  ;  Ecclus. 
24.5,  BV'"«'  •  opobalsamum.'  AV  Stuhax).  A 
fi^tgranl  resin  is  obviously  intended :  but  whether 
some  other  substance,  is 
Jen  ish  tradition  identified  ndhipk  with  opo. 
but  against  this  see  Balsam.  §  4.  nnd 
Perhaps  giim   iragacanlh   is   meant :    see 


flkinion,  J»f. /;r,  I: 
....  . 


nianuhl),     Thcie  Menu  K 


yGoogle 


STAIBS 

DISS  of  references.  By  far  the  most  interesling  is  Heb. 
llai,  cp  Gen.  4731,  where  ii  is  said  Ihat  Jacob,  after 
blessing  Joseph's  sons,  ■  worshipped  upon  Ihe  top  of 
his  staff'  {xfHxntiirfifffr  irl  ri  Anpor  t%  jiiffSoB  airroSi. 
implying  aBO.7  (the  reading  of  6.  Pesh. ,  It. )  instead  of 
Bjan.  Chabas  justifies  this  reading  by  a  reference  to 
an  i^plian  custom,'  But  it  is  clearly  wrong,  as  the 
parallel  passage  i  K.  1  47  shows.  The  'head'  of  the 
bed  is  no  doubi  a  peculiar  expression ;  Holiinger 
suggests  that  a   '  leraphim '  may  have  been  placed     ■ 


STABS 

of  the  sea-shore  (Gen.lSs  22i7  264  Jer.SSu).  and 
known  only  10  God  (Hs.H74).  their  immeasurable 
height  above  the  earth  |Job22i9  Ob.  4  t5.Hij;  cp 
Dan,  Siofl),  and  the  brightness  of  their  shining  (J"'' 
SSj31>6  Dan.  123),  formed  subjects  for  comment; 
but  it  was  their  movements  that  excited  Ihe  keenest 
attention,  and  opened  up  the  widest  field  for  the 
imagination. 
To  realise  the  Hebrew  conception  of  this  phenomenon, 
)logy. 


simpler,      rin  should  of  course  be  enj    '  coucn    ;    cp    , 
■jnr  ny  '  the  couch  of  my  bed,'  Ps.  1323.  RV"«-     TTie    ; 

I.   nijiffc,  raiieo-  utaJTiitdh,  miMiulk  {  ^]fp  to  lean). 
Ex.  21 19    Is,  366,   etc.       Used    of    the    pastoral    rod    , 
Claa^)  in  Ps.  23,  (see  note  in  Che.  Ps.^). 

a.   YV-  '"•  of  'he  'staff'  of  a  spear  (1  S.  ]7j  [Kt.  is    ] 
wiong].  3  S.  21  ig  287  1  Ch.  20s).  I 

3-   t'B,  fi^lri.  in  David's  imprecation.  '  let  there  not    1 
(ail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that  hath  an  issue,  or    1 
thai  is  a  leper,  or /*a/ feawrt  on  o  j/a^.' etc.,  a  S.  819.    | 
So  EV  after  ft  (ipaTfiF  fffirdAijt  [-)(,  or  .Tjr])  and  Tg. 
Jon.  (ij«3  >j'pro  ;  so  read,  not  -uda).     The  rival  render- 
ing—'that   holdelh   the  spindle' — does   not  suit  the 
context  nearly  as  well  {cp  H,  P.  Smith,  ail  loc.),  but 
has  a  philological  basis  lacking  to  the  first  explanation. 
Moved  by  Driver's  learned  note(rfl5  19a.  with  n.  i| 
Liihr  and    H.    P.   Smith  adopt    'spindle'  for   iSe  (cp 
Prov.  81 19.  and  Toy's  note).     There  can  hardly  be  a 
clearer  evidence  of  corruption  ;    no  philology  can  save 
this  unsuitable  reading.      Read  hfKfi  D,  '  one  that  leans 
on   (lit.    grasps)   a   staff'— i.e..    a   lame   person.       In 
Prov.  31 19    the  reading    is   of  course  luidisputed   (cp    < 
Weaving,  g  9). 

4.  em.  i^t.  Nu.lS.j  (b  pole,  for  bcring  ■  huge  grape- 

5,  -a,  *arf<in  plur.),  Ex.  aS  xxO:  I  K.  8  7/  i'°  h«t  ilw  aik),    I 
I.  fvAor(in  plur.),  Ml.  2^47  tfk-Ht}.  coupled  with 'iwonli 


!  1.  EarUiMid 


On. 


I  speaks  of  snAii),    Cp  tba  luc  of  .-if9 1 


A  Q3^  (Rod 


BTAIBS.     The  rendering  ■  stairs '  in  AV  is  generally 

..  In  .  K.Bit.  no  doubt,  a-^S,  «fli«(«li)*«Ti,in«p«ni! 
tK«M)  can  b*  pUiuxiWy  rtndmd  ■winiiinii  siaini'  tEV  :  we 
however.  Sude,  ZA •nV%\y>jff.,  md  c 

t.  ln9K.ei3'onlI 
Iwrdly  be  the  light  1 


tiirj'<nSi'[ID.l  c 


l;':"™"^" 


1.  In  Neh.  11411 
i^ng^   miiiUk ;  irifittit)  prepiced  for  the  occasi 
Jeiliua  and  Bini  Miood.    So  AVn*.    CpPii.plT. 

4.  In  Kick.  4S  .7  (mV.  ""■■S'i"'*)  "St"""  should  b.  'steps 
(RV)  ;  ibc  twpi  of  Ihe  aitu  are  nxant. 

J,  Id  Cani.  Si*  'the  Mcrei  places  (nMTiD.  madrigelk , 
^X6»*lr^  nm  ripontxiff^uirsc ;  in  cattnut  moitria}  Gi  Ihf 
Stmii^ '  forms  A  bad  parallel  to 'b  thccktUofthe  rock.'    nj^^ 


)  to  be  the  Ir 


ier-Jik«lijll»'(RV-B«ppl««' 
aning.    The  word,  howevH,  Is 

»{ in  Acts  21 40. 

etc.).    Am.  84  etc.      See 


STANDARD  {S}'^ ).  Nu.  1 59  etc.     See  Ettstctts. 

STABS.  To  the  Hebrews,  as  to  other  races, 
heavenly  bodies  were  a  constant  source  of  interest 
wonder.     Their  great  number,  comparable  10  the  s 

^  Mftanges  f^rjrplfftagiqttetJ^  loi.  *  He  then  prrmoui 
-'--  «dinaryQUb.  "BytbelifeoftbeLord  Lile-Hullh-Foi 


This    bears    close    reseml 


scheme     of    the     Babylonians    (Jensen. 

Koimol.  9^),  and  may  be  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  common  property  of  Ihe 
primitive  Semitic  family. 

The  earth  was  regarded  as  a  flat  surface,  bounded 
upon  all  sides  by  the  watery  deep.  Above,  the  heavens 
formed  a  hollow  vault,  which,  resting  on  the  waters, 
might  be  said  to  describe  a  circle  upon  them  (Job^Sio 
Prov.  817).  This  vault  was  thought  to  be  solid,  and 
spoken  of  as  a  firmament  (ffn.  rdtii',  something 


;    t3en.  1 


n.).   ■ 


■  the 


language  of  poetry,  a  lent  spread  out  above  the  earth 
(Is.  40ii  Ps.194).  Upon  the  farther  side  of  Ihe 
firmament,  called  by  the  Babylonians  .iin'^  lamt,  'the 
inner  part  of  the  heavens, '  there  was  again  water,  '  Ihe 
waters  which  are  above  the  firmament'  (Gen.l6/). 
Indeed,   one  of  the  earliest   of  creative  acts  was  the 

in  twain  the  watery  deep  (d^ib,  //AOm,  Bab,  Tidmat), 
and  thiis  make  possible  the  appearance  of  dry  land 
|(:en.l6-8  Prov.SiS/).  Beneath  the  earth  was  Iha 
realm  of  the  underworld  (^Kr,  SA/tU).  and  die  whole 
was  perhaps  conjectured  to  rest  ultimately  upon  Ihe 
waters  of  the  deep  (Ps,2*i  1386). 

Across  the  fixed  vault  of  the  finnament  the  heavenly 
bodies  appeared  10  mov-e.  seeming,  no  doubt,  10  the 
IL  mvmntBiM  ""^^a^   "'   '"  .'K  Babylonians,    to 

»»Tl.^Z_iir  «""■  ^  »  "loor  in  It"  eastern  quaner 

ofhuTWi^     of  the  heaveiis  and  to  make  their  exit 

"^•^         in  the  W.  b>'  a  similar  means.      Thus. 

to  the  poet's  mind,  the  sun  has  his  lent  in  the  heavens, 

and  al  his  rising  is  like  a  bridegroom  who  issues  from 

his  bridal  chambw  (Ps.  19s/. |. 

The  regularity  of  the  mmements  of  the  stars  arrested 
Ihe  allention.  They  are  governed  by  'ordinances' 
established  by  Yahwi  and  unalterable  (Jer.  31 35/. ), 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding  (JobSe33). 
The  spectacle  of  the  heavenly  host,  led  forth  in  full 
tale,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  Yahwi's  mighty  power 
(Is.  4O16).  Thus  they  naturally  serve  to  mark  divisions 
of  time.  They  are  set  in  the  firmament  '  to  divide  Ihe 
day  from  the  night'  and  to  'be  for  signs,  and  ft>r 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years'  jGen.li4.  cp  Ps, 
IOI19),  The  Hebrew  month  (»hn,  Addti;  m\  y^rah) 
month,  and  the  quarter  of  this  perioc 


f  the  n 


lys  (see  MONTH.  g§  i.  1 
Since  this  constancy  in  the  courses  of  sun.  moon,  and 
surs  was  so  impressive,  it  is  natural  that  anything 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  interruption 
should,  by  the  unscientific  mind,  be  regarded  as  a 
portent  of  titastrophe.  Of  such  a  nature  would  be 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  meteorites  or  falling  stars. 


So  we  find  the  datkeni 


lie  fallini 


the  datkeninE  or  lun  and 

slwilhltoubioastimeiof  _.._  .  _ ,  , , 

li.l8ioEak8a7Joelai03i(a4]=Acl»2K.Joel3(4]i,JobS;i 
cp  Ml.£4a9  Rev,(tii/:  eiiX'     Comits,  as  niDviTiK  in  orbiB 
*  !^.  .......  ,...:--"_  ,_"".i  .i_  ?"-"■'"--- ""dark^™*!* 

ot  of  the  repn^ 


nan.  fol  whom  the  blnckne 


zmmrmy.    By  this  altilu. 
toiinerThit  HibmlsHor.  ic 
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,y  Google 


lore  and   legend.      Stars, 


bcp.glPK.3itIi.MM  4&,i);  bill  fn  >oinc  oiHS,  upecully  in 


te  uencin  are  also  dene 
44_Nth.l"l,  and  ^hap 


lenlitJQed  ia  th 
ions  and 


(a)  ti-ji,  ■dj'i! {}ohS8ii) ;  on  the  ve 

supposed  form  ^0,  'JJ  (Job99).  see 

■  o— 1.1  rf.™  ^'"^'^"  ">  ""  'children'  of  'djri! 
„nS™:~^  !''"*«=  ■!«  possib[1iti<s  of  inlerpretaiion 
WgroniW.        ^    j„^    eonstellairons    as    can    be 

pictured  under  the  form  of  a  mother  with  children. 

Among  the  ancients   there  appear  to  have   been   two 


Thisi 


r,'  IbE  foui 


„  ..„ I  as  a  bier,  which  isfollowal  by  Ihrce  niDumers, 

II  is,  however,  quite  impossible  philologicallr  10 
connect  the  Arabic  word  na'l  with  Ihe  Hebrew'  'dyH; 
nor  is  there,  in  the  passage  of  Job  in  which  'dyil 
appears,  any  trace  of  the  idea  of  bier  and  bearers  or 
mourners.  It  is  the  merit  of  M.  A.  Stem'  ('Die 
Slernbilder  in  HiobSSji/.'  in  Geiger's  /t^d.  ZrUschr. 
ititff-)  10  have  been  the  first  among  modems  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  '  Pleiades,'  and  to  have  staled  his  case 
»ilh  great  cogency.  Stem  disposes  of  Ihe  claims  of 
Ursa  major  by  pointing  out  thai  '4v7,  with  the  three 
other  constellations  mentioned  in  JobSSji/.,  is  cited 
by  the  poet  on  accoimt  of  its  meteorological  imporl- 
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ucceuion.    further   notice   of 

olilgU^ 
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ngai^J 

ihabollles  of  heaven. 

Thus  the  inference  is 

clear  that  the 

constellations 

have   special    si 
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.polar 
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ever  passes  below  the  hori 
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therefore  a  cons 
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sessing 

any  kind   of 

meteorological    importance 

Thus    its 

mention  in  su 

ch  a  conte 

xt  would  appeal 

lo  bi 

quite 

By  lb«r  riaing  ai  daim  Ihe  Gieeks  and  Ramini  divined  Ihe 
approach  of  aummer.  whilst  thnr  selling  at  dawn,  heralded  the 
MproaJl  of  the  wel  and  slomiy  tKxaa  (Hesiod,  0pp.  381/ 
ST/.  619 j:;  Vi^l,  <;n.-s. 4>ji^_: Ovid,  f^Li^ki.    The 

the  name  'ben  with  ber  chickens'  applied  to  this  group  of  Klais 
among  both  eastern  and  wesiem  peoples  and  actually  em. 
ployed  b  tbis  pa^uage  aa  a  translation  of  the  Targum  (^y  KnjH 

[inain  it.imBK)-' 

The  name  'dyii  may  then  be  thought  to  denote,  not 
the  group  as  a  whole,  but  the  principal  star,  known  (o 
astronomers  as  Alcyone.  It  must  be  deemed  imcerlaia 
whether  Ihe  Massoretic  vocalisation  jt-u  is  correct.      The 


I  Stem  I>  fbllowed  by  G.  Hoffn 
NnldelieffirA  Ui.  43fo). 

!  Cp  Homer,  (W.  5  575.  wq  I'  iMMOfm  '1 

Virg.    (rfv.™.la,s,    Atcl  -    •■• ■   — -- 

Ovid.  .1///.l»jjj,  Arclor 
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Peshitii  renders  by  'iyrSUa.'  which  probably  has 
philolc^cal  connection  with  the  Hebrew  name,  and 
perhaps  upon  this  analogy  we  may  vocalise  tf'f-  'dyu! 
I  Hoffmann),  or  else,  with  closer  approximation  10  the 
Syriac,  ff-j.-.  'ayyuS.  or  r-ji,  'ivyul 

[i)  ^03.  iii'l  (Job  99  383-  Amos  5s)  is  generally 
supposed  10  denote  Orion  W.v.).  Ihe  most  remarkable 
of  constellations,  both  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and 
colour  of  the  three  princii>.il  stars,*  and  the  striking 
resemUance  of  the  figure  (o  a  gigantic  human  form 
ei|uipped  with  belt  and  sword.  The  position  of  tbis 
group,  a  few  degrees  S.  of  the  Ecliptic,  renders  it  a  very 
conspicuous  object  as  viewed  from  the  N.  temperate 
zone,  and  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  il  »ns 
much  observed  as  a  sign  of  the  seasons. 

Thus  its  heliacal  rising,  southing,  and  selling  are  severally 
connected  whh  different  agncullnral  operations  (Hei,  Off. 
iVif-.  io^ff:  ^Hff-Y.  but,  especially,  the  lime  of  its  selling 
l^vi^iipnb^uniufl'l!geioiis(Hes.'(^.6°S^;ll^ 

The  mention  of  the  '  hands  of  Orion'  in  Job  3S3T  is 
perhaps  an  ailusion  lo  the  three  siars  of  the  bell,  and 
refers  to  Ihe  chains  wilh  which  the  giant — 'dull-witted 
obstinate'  giant — (S'od)  was  thought  to  have  been  confined 
by  the  Deily.      If  man  can  loose  these  bands— the  poel 

those  changes  In  the  season  which  the  consletlation 
marks.     In  Job  99  .Amos  hi  ktsll  appears  to  be  cited 

(<:)  nj'i,  kimdh  (Job  99  383'  Amos  5B)  is  translated 
'Pleiades'  by  EV  and  many  moderns,  in  accordance 
wjih  Ihe  rendering  of  ®  in  boih  passages  of  Job.' 
Symm.  and  Vg.  in  Job  38  jt,  and  Symm.  and  Theodot. 
in  Amtis.  If,  however,  Ihe  grounds  upon  which  'dyii 
has  been  ideniilied  with  the  Pleiades  can  be  considered 
sutficienl.  il  is  evideni  that  we  rousl  look  elsewhere  for 
Ihe  constellation  represented  by  klmdh.  Stern  presses 
(he  claims  of  Canis  major  with  its  bright  Star  Sirius— 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars- — known  to  the 
Greeks  as  t4  Arrpw  par  eiceUenci.* 

as  Canls  major  and  possessing  a  slar  of  such  brilliancy 
as  Sirius,  may  naturally  be  expected  10  lind  mention  in 
Job  38  ;  and  the  identification  with  Idmah  is  rendered 
plausible  by  the  close  connection  with  If  sit,  just  as  Ihe 
Great  Dog  lies  nearly  lo  the  S.  of  Orion  and  close  to 
his  feel.  A  further  point  is  the  allusion  to  the  '  chains' 
of  Kim&K  (nc'3  nir'jDi.  which  on  this  interpretation 
yields  a  good  sense,  siace  Canis  major  is  the  hound  of 
Onon. 

{d)  Them«aningof(iVv3(Job38ja:  sccMazzapoth), 
is  highly  uncertain.  By  most  scholars  Ihe  term  Is  sup. 
posed  to  be  identical  with  n^^iQ  (see  Mazzaloth),  the 
worship  of  which,  in  conjunct  ton  with  that  of  the  sun,  the 

1  Tbe  same  rendering  is  employed  for  ^p,  Job  Sg,  Soj,  Job 
IE17,  'raf,  AmosSB.     The  Talmudic  MII-,j4fAd(notaabavt), 

1  t!^  Orionii,  named  Belelgeuse.  Rieel,  and  Itellatrii  :  the 
firu  and  Ihe  second,  of  the  first  rnainitude  1  the  last,  among  the 

1  On  tbe  phrase  'their  i-^rta-i ■  (o.l'S'M)  in  Is.  \%v>  see 
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■>  For  tbe  a-icienls  Sirius  marbedtkie  time  of  grealm  summer 
heal  (Horn.  ILiia-j-ii,  Hes.  Off.ttj,  Xe.  307;  etc.i,  and  iis 

*  The  rendwin|^s«-eet  influences'  AV,  RVmr.  can  l«  iraced 
logically  unlenaliTe. 
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moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  was  put  down  hy  JosUb 
(a  K.  235) ;  and  &  in  boih  passages  employs  the  trans- 
literation itaf<H/piiiO,  whilst  Targ. .  in  accordance  uHih 
Kings,  uses  in  Job  the  rendering  k'^i:i  '^f-  la  Heh- 
binio  Hebrew  the  macsdIotA  are  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs 
(Blrdkholh  jai;  Sha6iiUh  75a),  but  also  the  planets, 
regarded  asstarsofgoodorillfonune(fl('rrtA/Mra*.,S  10, 
IOC,  etc.).  In  agreement  with  this  latter  signification, 
we  have,  according  to  the  restoration  of  de  VogO*.  the 
deilicalion  avi  ^3^  answering  10  the  Greek  '  KyaB^ 
rixTi  in  a  Phcenician  inscription  from  Lamaca  of  about 
the  4th  century  B.C.  [C/S\  gi).  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  we  can  safely  argue  back  in  explanation  of 
theearlieruseof  the  expression.  In. Arabic (noBnVdenotes 
a '  lodging-place'  or '  mansion' :  and  the  plural  al-mandiil 
is  used  of  the  twenty-eight  'mansions'  of  (he  moon. 
In  Assyrian,  according  to  Frierfr.  Delitisch  (.^ji.  HWD), 
tHansazit  denotes  '  a  place  of  standing,'  from  the  root 
tiaxdsu  'to  stand'  ;  just  as  in  Heb.  tiipa.  '  place,'  is 
derived  Irom  nip.  -l/.nuatu  occurs  on  the  fifth  table 
of  the  Rabylonian  Creation  series  IsecCKEAtlUN,  §  2) 
which  begins  '  '  He  made  the  mansions  {maHxaii)  of 
the  great  gods.'  Further,  there  is  a  fern,  form  of 
mamasu — vii.,  matuaftu  {^maiiatfu),  inOMallH.  For 
this  Delitzsch  quotes  3  R.  59  35a  :  '  The  gods  in  heaven 
in  their  mansions  (man-ial-li-i/i-Hii)  set  me.'  Jensen 
(Afli«j/.  347/)  mentions  the  same  facts.  Whilst, 
however,  Delitisch  identities  these  maiaalH  vritb  the 
Mdiacal  stations  {Pml.  54).  Jensen  thinks  that  they 
were  perhaps  fifty  in  number,'  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  great  gods,  am!  represent,  not  merely 
the  signs  of  the  lodi.oc  (cp  Lockyer.  Oaivn  e/  Aitrenamy, 
133^),  but  rather  certain  fixed  stars  and  planets,  lists  of 

identification  appears  to  be  possible  only  in  a  few  cases 
(A'uiM,  146^.'  Here,  then,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
w-cliave  tlie  original  of  mand!JiA  of  a  K,  23  s  1  though, 

precise  reference  of  tliese  'mansions,'  as  objects  of 
worship  borrowed  by  tlie  people   of  Judah   fi:om   the 

With  regard  to  maiidrj/i.  Stem  is  imdoubtcdly 
correct  in  stating  that  in  the  words  of  Job  SSji  '  Canst 
thou  bring  forth  ■uiurii/A  in  its  season  (Vnra),'  taaiid- 
rMk  in  conjunction  with  'in  i/i  time'  (mjrD)  denotes  a 
plurality  which  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  unity,  and  so  a 
group  of  stars  which  form  a  single  constellation.  This 
consideration,  which  gains  weight  from  the  connection  of 
aatiirSlk'vfAtn.' dyii.  k'lil,  and  ilaidh.  each  of  which  de- 
scribes a  single  special  star-group,  cuts  at  the  rout  of  the 
idenlificalion  of  miiidrAA  in  Job  with  miU(t(/Jf^  as  men- 
tioned in  a  K.  23  s,  upon  the  view  which  has  above  been 
taken  of  the  latter.  The  special  constellation  represented 
by  matcdr^lk  can,  however,  in  default  of  evidence,  be 
merely  conjectural.  Stem's  view,  that  the  word  de- 
notes the  Hyades,  is  not  open  to  ol^ection,  and  is  lu 
some  extent  suppin-ted  by  the  position  of  moMsdralk  .ifter 
timdk  and  e'i//and  before 'Jyi/,  acceording  to  the  posi- 
tion of  constellations  in  the  heavens.  But  tlul  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  order  of  citation  may  be  questioned, 
since  in  such  a  ctso  the  more  natural  method  would  be 
to  reverse  the  order,  and  to  speak  of  Pleiades,  Hyades, 
Orion.  Canis  major,  according  to  the  order  of  rising. 
The  Hyades  were  of  meteorological  importance  to  the 
ancients,  who  regarded  their  heliacal  rising  as  the 
portentof  wet  weather  I  Horn.  //.  I84B6  ;  Hes.  Opf.  613: 
Virg.  ^a.  1 744,  etc.).  Stem,  vrho  would  identify 
tnaatdrjfh  and  mnttdlJIh,  attempts  to  connect  minsiili'M 
with  the  verb  Yin  {histil)  in  the  sense  'rain-fH-oducers' ; 
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but  this  is  certainly  inferior  lo  the  derivation  adopteil 
above  (see  further  MaZzaroth). 

((]  TheexpresMon,  '  the  inner  chambers  of  the  south  ' 
(Job  99'  |0T  -7TI,  ^ri  Ihiiaibi).  is  too  indefinite  to  be 
taken  as  a  reference  lo  any  special  star  or  group  of 
stars,  such  as  the  bright  star  Canopus  or  the  constella- 
tion of  the  ship  to  which  h  belongs  (Stem).  Probably 
Dillmann  is  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  author  of  Job, 
as  a  man  of  travel,  would  know  that  in  joiuneying  to- 
wards the  S.  more  and  more  stars  and  constellations 
appeal  in  the  heavens,  and  might  therefore  reasonably 
refer  in  stich  terms  to  the  stars  of  the  southern  bemi- 

&16X  htlclCI)  aitiic  pknet  Vcn1u,aild£>lI>I«r]UIhec(l^!Mclb- 
tion  (7<"i<«  Ondiiccdy  rcfiricd  to  in  AcDiSii),  »e  Ciii;;x, 
LuciPER,  Castoh  and  Pi'Lluk.  [Thtre  iiaccording  to  Crfl. 
Bid.,  raj«n  ta  think  thai  the  Arabic  name  t>f  Sntum,  »A,'/», 
unletlks  the  SmTH  °f  ■  K.lSi;.  It  is  held  that  the  '  Maiacr 
referred  to  wu  probably  n  N.  Arabian,  not  a  Syrian,  kins. 

It  is  highly  imprcbable  (ep  Cai.P,  GoI.DEN}  that  the 
Hebrew  tribes  in  F.gypt  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
.    ni. i.i_    Egyptian  religion,  which  was  based 

4,  Btw-warrtiip.  ^^^  ,j,^  ^^^.^  ^f  ,^^  ^^^ 

But  tuch  plua-niunes  u  Beih-shemesfa  in  SW.  ludih, 
Hsr-hcRS,  llmnilh-hnn,  >»i  IJFna  on  dH  K.  of  tile  Jonlui 


and  on  this  and  other  ditlicuk  a 
kIv«  for  consider    ' 
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Am.  6:6  introduces  us  to  the  subject  of  star-worship. 
The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  regards  the  worship 
of  '  all  the  host  of  heaven ' — doubtless  introduced  from 
Babylonia— «s  one  of  the  causes  of  die  fall  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (a  K.  17i6).  In  the  cose  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  we  possess  fuller  information.  Star- 
worship  was  here,  apparendy,  not  inlrodticed  before 
the  time  of  Manasseh  ;  but  of  this  king  it  is  related  that 
he  built  altars  to  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  die  two  courts 
of  the  bouse  of  Yahwi  (a  K.2Is}.  Priests  were 
appointed  to  oflin'  sacrifice  to  the  sun.  the  moon  (see 
Moon),  die  maiidlHh  (see  above.  %  3  [,/]),  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  special  horses  and  chariots  were 
dedicated  10  the  worship  of  the  sun.  probably  to  be  em- 
ployed in  processions  (a  K.  234;  n).      Cp  Nathan- 

year  of  Josiah  (b.c.  6ai|  thai  measures  were  taken  to 
root  out  this  Babylonian  astral  worship  (a  K.  23).  owing 
10  the  influence  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  which 
cotitains  special  injimclimis  against  the  WOTship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Dt.  17i/ ;  cp  tig). 

Josiah's  effijris,  however,  were  by  no  means  wholly 
successful.  The  new  cult  seems  to  have  been  largely 
embraced  by  private  individuals,  who  worshipped  the 
heavenly  bodies  upon  the  rods  of  their  houses,  burning 
offerings  and  pouring  out  libations  (i^ph.  1;  Jer,  81 
I9ij)-  More  especially  does  the  worship  of  the  QrtES 
OF  Heaves  {q.v.)—i.e..  jHnbably,  litnr  as  a  celestial 
goddess — appear  to  have  enjoyed  popularity  among 
women'  (Jer.  7i8).  The  reformation  of  Josiah.  which 
must  have  been  mainly  coneeined  with  public  and 
national  religious  abuses,  could  not  eradicate  such 
private  cults.  Ezekiel  (writing  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  591  B.C. ).  pictures  the  worship 
of  the  sun  as  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  within  the  Temple- 
court  (Eiek-SiS/)*  and,  as  Jeremiah  assures  us,  e\'en 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  still  persisted  in  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  and  especially  of  the  queen  of 
AltDinBT9,  ie*din;withDuhm,  p'n  (bt  K^»,  and  01 


u^h  'X  cp  Mazzaloth,  and  on 
«Chf.,/^i  17 103^1.898). 
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heaven  (Jer.  U).  The  reference  in  Job  31>6/  lo  Ihe 
adunuioQ  of  sun  and  moon  by  kissing  trf  the  h*nd 
sul&cienlly  ihaws  Ihe  daDger  which  ilill  beset  Ihe  Jews 
when  Ihe  pt«n  of  Job  wu  wiiueo. 

The  only  distinct  reference  lo  astrology  in  the  OT 
occurs  in  Is.  17 13.  where  the  exilic  writer,  in  predicling 
■  i.4«i.«.  "i"  imminent  downfall  of  Babylon, 
8.  ArtMlogy.  ,j,.^  ^  ^  ^^,^  ,^  ,^^j  ,^  ^^ 

astrologers,  if  perchance  they  may  tare  her  Troni  Ihe 
impendine  calastrophe.  Several  peculiar  exiJiessions 
are  used  (see  '  Isa.'  SHOT).  The  phrase  ■  dividers  of 
the  heavens'  alludes  to  a  diiisioo  of  the  sky  for  the 
purposes  of  aslrolog)-,  and  the  reference  of  '  tlie  monthly 
prognosiicatois.'  or,  'those  who  niake  known  ni  every 
new  iwoa '  seems  to  be  10  the  official  reports  drawn  up 
by  Ihe  Ifabylnniiin  astrologHS  lo  be  sent  in  to  ihe  king 
moDlh  by  month  (see  MaciC,  g  3  [5J)  Many  such 
Assyrian  reports  are  stilt  eiitut,  and  odc  of  Iheiu  gives 
us  an  astrological  calendar,  each  month  or  day  of  which 
is  nowd  us  being  lucky  or  unhicky  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  campaign,  or  for  other  operations.' 

The  interest  and  importance  of  astrology  lo  the  Baby- 
ioniaits  is  well  know  n.  According  lo  the  ChaEdenn 
priest  »erossus  (quoied  by  Biny,  JVfi  7  jj)  asironomical 
observations  had  been  carried  Ml  by  the  Babylmiani 
for  490.000  years  befdrc  hii  day.  In  Ihe  sixteenth 
century  s.C,  >  great  astrological  work  inis  drawn  up 
on  serenly  clay  tablets,  and  deposited  to  the  library  of 
Sargoii  of  Agade  {see  Snyce  in  TSBA  n$f.). 

Tka  woid  BVfi*,  Mil^ftlm,  which  CiB  in  Aniuic  ai  wd  as 
il3H<bn»EbrTjl)«^;unH<^J[tne1i■>theBDakcf  l>iH>i>l,  >■ 
u  01  Ab>Tian  orii^in 
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.  . ,  .  .  1.  Fnleg.  m ;  cp  Sjt.  MffkA). 
A  law  evidence  of  Ihe  celebri^  of  Babylonian  as- 
trology appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Messiah's  star 
in  Ml.!.  [On  the  star  cp  Nativity,  g  tS.]  For  what- 
ever the  description  ir&  ImtoXS*  ('from  Ihe  East') 
may  mean,  the  title  magi  [iiAiat :  see  ZodOASTBiANi.'iM} 
implies  that  the  lore  of  Ihe  wise  men  was  Enbylonian. 
The  star  which  they  saw  at  ils  rising  [tr  r^  imroK^) 
was  evidently  such  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  only 
by  p-actised  aslrologers.  Herod  ami  'all  Jerusalem' 
appear  not  10  have  noticed  the  i^wnotncnon  until  their 
interest  was  ajXMised  by  the  inquiries  of  the  slrangers, 
and  then  Ihe  king  hiid  to  '  inquire  diligently'  the  lime 
of  Ihe  star's  appenmnce.  Thus  Ihe  hypothesis  which 
represenls  Ihe  star  as  a  comet  or  new  star  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  may  be  considered  to  be  excluded.  Kepler 
(Dtf.  Ckr.  xn-alvrit  toslH  tiro  a-ii>r  naMitie.  1605 
A.D.)  thought  of  a  close  conjunction  of  Ibe  planets 
Jupiter  and  Salum  t»  Ihe  constellation  (^sces,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  747  A,  v.  c .  and  in  this  view  he  has 
found  many  followers  (cp  Id.-ler,  ffandi.  d.  CkrOHol. 
2399^)*  A  similar  conjunction  ra  Ihe  yeor  1463  A.D. 
led  the  Portuguese  Rabbi  Abarbancl  (1437-1509)  to 
infer  {Comia.  on  Danicl\  thai  the  birlh  of  the  Messiah 
was  shortly  to  be  expecled.  J.  H,  Siockwelt  t,.4slr. 
Jour.  Nov.  36,  1893  :  quoted  in  Xatun,  Dec.  93.  1893) 
argues  in  ftivoiir  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus 
which  look  plo      ■     " 


at  tiM  h> 
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who  wan  ttw  bnvens'  O-^  beins  ngardnl  is^^bln  the  Ai. 

vi«w.  pFopoied  in<V/f.  Sii,,  i>  to  read  line  A  of  VAnr*  J  of  Ihe 
Song  of  'Trimnph  IbuA, 
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ilie  Tiaiivity  of  llie  King  of  Ihe  Jews. 

lor  lUr-wonUp  xe  fnrtbw  Natcrh  Worship,  |  ].  Cp 
Cnmpljtil  TlKPiiiion.  Ri^ls  f/lhi  Magirianmd  Aittvlntcri 
I'/Xiii.imdItai.oilllifiHI.Miu.iivx.i.  q.v.  8. 

STATES.  The  word  cTftTHp  means  properly  a. 
weight,  and  was  used  general^  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
unii  of  weight,  corresponding  to  Ihe  eastern  sM/tfl. 


fror_ 

IhuU™ 


1.  ZA  14  II 


»cigh:  Ik 
ll  i>h;i< 


-^olmi.  ^Wyr,  D, 


«  the 


The  word  is  used  in  Ml.  Ui?  (.AV  '  [»ece  of  money." 
RV  'shdcel').  where  it  means  a  stater  or  four-dtachm 
piece  of  the  Phanician  standard.  As  regards  the  aclual 
coin  intended,  it  must  have  bten  a  staler  either  of  Tyre 


Stucr  d(  Aolioch. 

;   houl   of  Augtuiu!  with  the  title 

frotn  l^«  WBVH  (This  L>'pe  is  a  copy  of  the  i^moui  Kroup  by 
lb*  KulpEor  Eutyohhlvi  icC  up  Boun  ilVu  the  fouDdatioii  m 

'I'be  coin  is  dated  '  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  victory  '-^ 

ship '  of  the  emperor ;  hence  it  belongs  to  the  year 
a-i  B.C.  Thb  specimen  weighs  339.  s  grs.  troy.  Others 
of  oihcc  dales  bear  the  name  of  /Vnlioch  (  Arriox^u" 
/iljr^OTMXtvt). 

Slaters  or  shekels  are  probably  meant  by  ttie  word 
' thirty  fHCeQ  of  silver'  {.Ml:26is 


£73:. 


n.ilogy 


ullfHcI 

of  Ki.2 
Idbyan 


!:■.•■>? 


'Dvedl>y 


o(  .-Xris  19  T9  tihe  value  of  the  maALL:al  buukt)  Bay  l.ave  bixa 
dcaaiii.  as  iml«d  the  Vul^n  crubloiet  them.  c  y.  h. 

STATUTE  (iWl,  niWI;  JPi^n,  'to  engrave.' and  so 
»hle"urfie,'  l-nJ DtTt"'D\%'%  B 1  ["'set  se™ra™LAW 

STEEL.  For  nf^nj,  bMJB-M,-  T«f\ra.  n/hSIdh. 
seeBHASS;  and  for  n^T^, /i^^J^wtt.  Nah.23[*]t,  s<-e 
IiHW.  S  1.  col.  at74. 

STEPBAKAS  (cTE<t>aN&c [Tu  WH]).  a  member  ol 
the  Corinihi;m  church.  His  '  household  '  (cp  the  house- 
hold of  CliSAK  [?.!■.]),  ■  the  firai  fruits  of  AtlmB."  had 
been  baptized  by  Paul,  and  ils  members  had  after- 
wards distinguished  Iheniseh'es  by  the  real  with  which 
they  had  sei  themstlves  to  minister  to  the  s.aints  {1  Cor. 
1 16  IS  is).  Ihe  ministry  intended  being  doubtless  chielly 
that  of  hospitalily.  Of  Stephanas  personally,  all  that 
we  leam  is  thai,  along  with  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  he 
bad  brought  novs  to  the  apostle  al  Ephesus  which  had 
■refrcshcdhis  spirit' (,  Cor.  10.7/). 
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TlH>p«ch(|4/).. 


S,yl^of 


of.pisode(J9). 


BibliogniphiF  (t 
Slephen  (cxeitiiNOCt  in  'he  NT  Ls  the  name  borne 
by  ao  early  Christian  agent  in  Jerusalem,  who  was  the 
first  to  suffer  for  his  failh.  As  narrated  in  Acts  (81-83. 
cp  11 192210)  the  pregnant  and  tragic  episode  of  Slephen 
falls  into  three  sections :  {a)  [he  prologue  (6 1-15I,  con- 
taining an  accounl  (i. )  of  Stephen's  appointment  as  one 
of  the  Seven,  and  (ii.)  of  his  subsequent  arrest;  (*)  the 
speech  ( 7  i-5j|  which  he  ia  represented  as  having  delivered 
upon  that  occasion  ;  and  (f)  the  epili^^ue  of  his  murder 
and  its  effects  (7)*-83|.  Although  by  common  consent 
this  narrative  is  regarded  critically  as  undeniably  histor- 
ical, it  requires  to  be  sub}ecled  10  a  close  analysis  before 
it  can  be  employed  as  evidence  for  its  period. 

The  isolated  character  of  81-6(7]  indicates  that 
the  editor  here  has  a  special  source  or  tradition  before 
1  a  t  A  ''''"•  Note  the  first  occurrence  of 
1.  AOMO.-7.  ,  disciples,'  MafliJToI,  the  solitary  instance 
(in  Acts)  of  -the  Twelve'  (cp  Lk,  81),  the  church  siill 
meeting  as  one  small  body  (as  against  I4  Sii).  the 
conception  of  communal  charity  (cp  CohhumtV  of 
Goods,  §  5,  and  O.  Holtiraann,  Z/scAr,  fUr  Kirchen- 
^kA.  14j>7-336),  and  the  strange  position  of  the  Seven 
(Acts,  g  10)  who,  though  ostensibly  appointed  to  the 
delicate  and  responsible  subordinate  task  of  superintend- 
ing charity  and  mone)' -  matters  (see  Field,  Olium 
Noniicatse,  fan  Uriia.  1899,  p.  113),  really  do  as 
spiritual  work'  as  the  apostles  (cp  68/  84/.  218; 
Holtimann,  tfCl=  [.901].  sa.54).  The  irrelevant 
summary  of  6j  is  certainly  an  editorial  addition  which, 
Iike5i4,  interrupts  the  run  of  the  narrative.  For  the 
increase  of  the  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
immediately  precedes,  and  the  conversion  trf  priests  has 
no  connection  with  what  follows.  68/.  is  the  original 
and  natural  sequel  to  81-6.  Si-6  has,  indeed,  a  retro- 
spective glance.  It  sums  up  the  primitive  Jerusalem- 
period  (la)  of  the  history,  as  6j — where  otherwise  the 
words  '  in  Jerusalem'  (^r  'Ir|»L>ira\i^)  would  be  super- 
fluous —is  meant  definitely  to  show  ;  but  its  main  object 
ia  prospective.  The  editor's  aim  is  to  introduce  two 
new  Rgures  in  Philip  (84-)9 ;  see  col,  3697-S)  and 
especially  Stephen  (83-83).  whose  activities  form  the 
pivot  of  the  next  stage  in  the  early  church's  history,  as 
well  as  to  connect  Anlioch  (6s  11 19-11)  with  the  new 
mission-impulse.  There  may  be  a  dramatic  touch  in 
61/.  where  the  precedi 


signo 


srfric 


Yet 


.t  of  sight 

was  their    most    prominent   member,    and  who   found 
before  long  that  his  energy  led  to  his  arrest  68-ij, 

Like  some  or  all.  perhaps,  of  his  fellow- officials 
Stephen  was  probably  a  Hellenist — I'.r.,  a  Greek-speak- 
ing Jew  resident  in  some  Greek  city  (Hkllenism,  g  3) — 
and  it  is  significant  that  his  opponents  (probably  in- 
cluding Paul  himself,  2S3)  came  from  his  compatriots 


'^:. 


i.c^r.^ 


;dfore 


._....     ..J  already  full  of  the 

Spirir,  c .  sX  and  llut  ihote  who  afterwards  becuiM  preachen  to 
the  (^ciuiliB  v«e  sanctioned  by  ihe  heads  of  the  Chiihlian 

OTEanismion  which  involve  hini  in  the  conlrorenty  ef  49/  On 
the  other  hand,  the  incidtnl  of  this  intimal  disciuion  and  in 
Htitfaaory  treument  Indicaiei  not  merely  a  «naln  liber.ility  of 
nuirlt— however  tardy— on  thepart  of  the  Hebraiit  maJArity  but 
also  u  absence  of  e«lMiiulicaJ  prelenKon  on  the  pan  of  the 
aposlld,  since  Ifa«r  aciion  showed  thai  the  church  was  to  be 
a  chtvni  indeed  %  *  not  a  mere  horde  of  men  ruled  ah5oluiely 
by  the  ApostleA,  bm  a  true  body  politic,  in  wbich  different 
functions  were  at'^ened  10  different  members '  (Hon,  ChritliaK 
Eccltsia,  5a).    tloih  of  iheie  ideas  were  probably  present  to  the 


E!!lisia,  ci).     Both  of  these 
editor  of  Acu<cp(JHUi'CH,  t 


Cpal 


STEPHEN 

(see  LiBEfiTiNEs,  Dispersion.  §§  17/,  ^a,  Ciucia, 
8  3,  Pboselvte,  %%  if.,  also  the  Lucan  touch  in  Lk. 
2I16.  'delivered  up  by  kinsmtn).  The  circumstances 
of  their  origin  rendered  Hellenists  often  somewhat 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  rigid  Palestinian  Jews.  Hence, 
by  the  operation  of  a  common  psychological  law.  many 
o(  them — so  far  from  being  more  liberal  and  open- 
minded — cultivated  exceptional  strictness  and  suspicious- 
ness in  Ihe  practice  of  their  religion.  Just  as  the 
convert  frequently  outdoes  those  bom  in  the  faith  by 
his  eager  leal  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  his 


ipso  facta  emancipated  from  the  partici 
Jewish  faith.  Their  'colonial  life'  did  not  naturally 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  '  the  hard  lines  faded 
and  the  ideal  depths  were  opened.' '  In  practice  and 
theory,  as  the  subsequent  Dairative  shows  (cp  939  21 17 
22}/).  they  often  attached  themselves  to  the  most 
pronounced  and  bigoted  habits  of  Judaism  practised  by 
the  Pharisees.  And  this  llirows  light  at  once  upon  their 
anlip.ithy  to  Stephen,  who  perhaps  had  set  himself  to 
labour  among  his  former  associates  (69/},  no  less 
than  upon  his  own  exceptional  character.  To  their 
scrupulous  conscience  he  appeared  a  renegade,  a  dis- 
credit to  them  personally  and  a  revolutionary  force 
within  the  religious  praxis  of  the  nation.  They  were 
the  first  to  detect  and  challenge  this  liberal  preacher, 
and  their  antagonism  proves  that  his  wider  outlook  and 
imique  grasp  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  were  by  no 
means  an  inevitaWe  product  of  his  training.  As  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  so  with  Stephen ;  Hellenism  furnished 
merely  the  soil  of  Ihe  religious  growth  (85  8  10). 

The  dual  nature  of  the  narrative  in  6a-ij,  fluctuating 
between  the  riotous  justice  of  a  mob  and  a  trial  before 
the  Sanhedrin,  is  patent.*  As  almost 
''  all  the  critical  editors  are  agreed,  the 
conception  of  a  trial  Is  editorial  or  subordinate,  and  the 
alternatives  are  to  regard  the  passage  as  a  combination 
of  two  sources  or  as  a  single  source  edited  and  modified. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  source,  the  alterations  and 
additions  (possibly  due  10  a  correct  enough  impression 
of  the  speech  and  situation)  are  to  be  found  in  w.  11/ 
(13)  IS  (in  whole  or  part);  ioe.g..  Weiss,  Wendi.  and 
Mofiatl.  In  the  case  of  two  sources,  it  is  most  templing 
to  agree  with  those  (Spitta,  J.  Weiss,  Hilgenfeld)  who 
find  the  second  (inferior)  source  in  i9«-is  (11^14,  JUngsl). 
The  isolated  allusion  to  miracles  in  v,  B,  and  the  better 
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Why  the  Sanhedrin-i 
duced,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Probably  the  editor  regarded 
the  .Sanhedrin  as  the  representative  body  of  the  Jews,  just 
as  he  concluded  the  apostles  to  st^nd  for  the  Christian 
community,  and  considered  that  here  as  hitheno  any 
Jewish  prosecution  roust  proceed  from  or  at  least  through 
them,  lobe  judicial  and  regular.  '\^'heiher  this  idea  was 
purely  pragmaik:.  or  based  upon  some  independent  oral 

1  MKtineau<.5-™/o//(i«'*fl-l'rt',  611),  who  goes  on,  however, 

He^iuiccDlture  could  not  ofiuelfhave  produced  the  l^r^lian 
uiiLTenalisni.  That  renchei  back,  put  Stephen,  to  Jesus  and 
'hii_ infinite  longing  to  open  the  sou]  of  mu  to  the  life  in  God. 

fountain  of  calholicily  is  in  no  confluence  o(  philov^hic.  no 

of JeHia  of  NaHueih." 

*Siniilat1y  in  Ihe  accounl  given  by  Jotephui  (Aitt.SOi))  of 
Jamei^s  murder  lonw  thirty  years  later  (see  James.  I  3 ;  and 
von   Dafaschmt. /liV  UrchnilliclUH  Ginuimden  (1901).  110^ 

1  Bacondrailicallyregardieii-TifrepreducingMlt.HsS-MX 
T;s-ssse'-»Si.ir,  3  (reducing  Acts SS*/:  10  aa  10  Llc.»t9 
23:4  46)  as  editorial  modificar  ions  added  10  bring  the  speech  inla 

miracles  hi  SB  has  been  substituted  [or  the  subalaiKe  0^19 
(unhiuorically— cp  Gal.  l>i->4— I»n>ferred  to  Paul),  and  the 
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tradilion  which  alluded  lo  an  appearance  of  Stephen 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  or  an  inference  from  the  rOle 
undoubiediy  pinyed  by  il  in  the  subsequent  persecution. 

resting  on  the  details  shows  that  the  editor's  distance 
from  the  period  prevented  him  from  supplemenling  in 

nhat  happened :  Stephen's  arrest  was  the  result  of  a 
iwpular  imtuti,  which  restrained  itself  just  long  enough 
to  allow  him  to  defend  hiinselt  before  a  suspicious  and 
exasperaied  audience,  which  numbered — perhaps  un- 
officially— several  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

Stephen's  persistent  propaganda  had  created  quiie  a 
new  situation.  The  people  (6  i»cp  1^^  5 13)  were  now  up 
3.  Th«  ohMn  '"  """'  against  Chrislianily.  and  the 
,~.i-rf  au^w  Eharge  *as  >»">  grane  and  rehgious. 
ogainit  BtaphML  w^Mher  6..  or  6.3/  be  laken  as 
ihe  original  source,  the  accusation  was  that  of  rjnk 
blasphemy  against  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  temple- 
cullus.  lo  rigid  high-churchmen,  like  these  Pharisaic 
Hellenists  (cp  Apocalyptic  Literature.  $§  56,  58). 
and  indeed  lo  the  people  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the 
capital,  where  prejudices  naturally  ran  hot  and  hard,  il 
seemed  a  horrid  impiely  lo  suggest  Ihat  these  ancestral 
privileges  (law  and  cultus)  were  neither  final  nor  abso- 
lutely essential  means  of  grace.  Stephen  had  probably 
appealed  lo  the  authority  of  certain  familiar  sayings  of 
Jesus,  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  cited  in 
Mk.  7 13-13131  14}S(cpl699ll')'  Without  su^esiing 
thai  Stephen  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Ihe  law  or  of  the 
temple* — which  would  have  been  luilrue  to  Ihe  spirit  of 
Jesus  (particularly  when  Lk.  had  expressly  mainiained 
Ihe  genuinely  Jewish  piety  of  Jesus  and  his  attendance 
on  the  temple.  Lk.  2z9*4»).  as  well  as  out  of  keeping 
with  Ihe  normaltoneof  contemporary  Christianity- — Lk. 
implies  that  Stephen  had  assumed  an  attitude  less  of 
aningonism  than  of  comparative  indifference  to  such 
national  institutions,  refusing  to  treat  (i.g. )  Ihe  sacrificial 
system  as  of  absolute  validity  for  Jews  who  believed  in 
a  Messiah  about  to  return  and  establish  a  spiritual  era. 
Zealots  are  angered  as  much  b/  a  refusal  to  echo  their 
beliefs  to  the  letter  as  by  deliberate  opposition  ;  lo 
ignore  their  tenets  is  as  keen  an  insull  as  to  attack  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  historical  data  to 
assume  that  the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  Stephen's 
preaching  were  alUte  inlerpreled  by  Ihe  sterner  fanalica 
as  a  danger  and  a  defection.     Their  fierce  attachment 


,  .  -li/  India.- 

^uaaiHKcirciKioi  pmniiive  Chriuuiiit]r  were  10  sympalhiK  wi 
this  outlook.  Il  is  tnia  thit,  <v<n  beyond  the  Estcnn  (Es«bke 
1 5),  Ihcn  were  abroad  in  Judaism  naovcmcnlK  of  Ihounhi  vbii 


rdlvbe    ..,   

culture  of  Stephen  probablTnL 

:i«  parallel  with  the  icichinf  of  J»i 


lent  reading  which  Addi,  afivr  *  naliiHL    , 
id  datroying  ihc  Vaw  and  tbe  prophets  *  (1 

is'bul'alir'i^i  Jf^i^     "*  ""  " 

The  greater  prominence  asuened  to  the  t 
don  is  due  hlMorically  to  ihc  fact  r-— 
■ealed   as   his  aulhoHly,   had- once 
ilicitly  upon  the  coitus  than  upon  it 
he  fact  that  Ihe  one  involved  the  oih 

t.'-Jned  because  the  law 


L    I  88).    A  rather 


ftz 


.,  jiid^ll^Li^^ 

iince Ihe  exile 'the 
inulcly  mainuined 
Tdsined  il.  Cod', 
tmnle.worshipi  but 


slory  and  Israel's  were  lealiieri,  not  in  ih«  umnle.wonhip,  but 
!n  the  fulfilmenl  of  Ihe  law  of  which  ihai  woi'diip  was  Ijui  a 
pan'  (ManleAore,  Hlttirt  Lict.  iSiX  Nolice  ibu  if  I.k. 
omits  Ml.  IT  34-37  be  alsoomits  M>.  IS  &    On  Ihe  eariy  Chiiubn 

conceplian  of  God\  ndritnaliiy  and  the  oniversiiliiin  ii  implieil. 
tee  Tilim,  Dit  vultHn  Amclutuuxg  11m  dtr  Stligkiit  im 
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resented  his  looser  attitude  as  bitterly  as  a 
procurator's  public  insults.  Like  one  of  their  n 
who  after^-ards  recanted,  they  were  shrewd  enc 
anlicipale  disastrous  consequences  to  Jud.iism. 
liberal  ideas  prevailed  (Ual.  1 13/  J. 

In  its  extant  form  the  speech  put  into  the  m 
Stephen  is,  like  the  other  addresses  of  Acts,  the  ci 


.  posili 


u  of  a 


r  who 


jbject ;  Ihe  diction,  style,  and  general 
standpoint  of  the  address  are  sufficient  to  show  its 
Lucan  colouring  and  ability  {cp  13i6-ti,  and  the  fre- 
quent analogies  to  Lk.  1-2,  Act37iS  =  17j4.  etc.|.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  loo,  il  is  impossible  to  think  of 
hearers  taking  down  a  verbatim  report,  or  of  the  author 
having  access  to  such  archives  of  the  court  as  furnished 
later  martyrologists  with  graphic  and  accurate  details 
of  a  Christian's  last  defence  aiul  struggles.  But,  from 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  contents  as  a  whole'  and  the 
points  which  differentiate  it  alike  from  Pelrine  and  from 
Pauline  speeches,  it  is  plain  that  the  soiuce  drawn  upon 
by  the  editor,  to  say  nothing  of  such  oral  traditions  (from 
Paul  and  other  eye-witnesses,  tike  Philip)  as  may  have 
reached  him,  must  have  sprung  from  ihe  vivid  memories 
of  some  early  Christians,  possibly  Hellenistic  refugees 
at  Anlioch  or  Ciesarea ;  judged  on  the  principles  of 
comparative  historical  critieiam,  the  speech  ihereforo 
takes  high  rank  as  substantially  exacl.  Il  is  not 
difficull  lo  suppose  that  so  memorable  a  death  — 
memorable  for  its  consequences  lo  the  early  church,  as 
well  as  for  its  intrinsic  details— made  an  exceptionally 
deep  impres^on  upon  conlemporaries,*  and  that  this 
impression  passed  rapidly  into  some  literary  shape. 
Certainly  Ihe  speeoh,  as  it  stands,  does  not  give  one  Ihe 
impression  of  an  unpremeditated  reply,  and  (as  many 
scholars  have  noticed)  it  hardly  lies  in  line  with  the 
historical  situation  presupposed,  even  when  the  latter  is 
critically  amilysed,  Bul  though  the  report  is  probably 
inadequate,  it  echoes  an  impromptu  Survey  of  history 
delivered  from  a  lamiliar  position.  Elaborate  rather 
than  extempore,  yel  with  gaps  for  all  its  elaborateness, 
it  is  an  outline  or  authentic  summary,  representing  in 
alt  likelihood  ideas  often  repeated  by  Stephen  in  his 
synagc^ue- preaching  as  he  encountered  objections  urged 
by  people  who,  in  ostentatious  reliance  upon  Ihe 
authority  of  Moses,  found  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  his 
nation  an  insuperable  barrier  to  fojih  in  him  as  the  inie 
Messiah,  and  also  cavilled  at  his  attitude  towards  Ihe 
ancestral  law  and  temple  of  the  land.  The  speaker 
does  not  seize  the  occasion  to  preach  repentance  to  the 
audience.  Nor  doe*  he  even  attempt  to  clear  himself 
specifically  from  the  charges  brought  against  him,  being 
sensible  from  the  first  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  His 
aim  is  lo  say  all  he  has  lo  say.'  and  he  manages  to  do 
this  by  giving  a  reading  of  history  in  the  light  of 
religious  experience— a  light  that  is  intensified  as  the 
speech  proceeds,  and  hurriedly  closes  with  a  flash  of 
lightning. 


I  'In  psychological  Iiulh  it  bv  not  Iti  like  in  all  Acts '(Spitta, 

whole  hook,  is  evidently  meant  and  (less  evidently)  arranged  liy 
;he  author  to  subserve  the  general  apolouctic  molivus  of  the 
mliime.  The  writer's  sense  of  Ihe  situatfDii  and  the  literary 
ibilily  he  displays  hers  are  the  kind  of  evidence  which  Diak.  s 
il  not  hnlerant  10  say  thai  Acts  is  ■  Ihe  only  one  of  Ihe  N  T 
Iwoks  which  anyone  would  think  of  calling  clever'  <W.  K. 
Simcoi,  EnrlfChnrch  Hntory.  41). 

3  II  u  certain,  however,  thai  Stephen  died  under  Ihe  stones. 
The  narraliv*  lends  no  support  10  Ihe  idea  (Weodrt  ihw  he 
recovered  <cp  14.9/}  in  lime  to  l™.ihe  his  lai 
Chri^ians  who  heard  him  repeal  his  lestintHi) 
men  who  buried  him  were,  in  all  likelihood,  re 
ttho  had  little  or  no  s>'mpalhy  ^'ilh  Ihe  fanati 
iheir  l^llow-cilinns. 

3  Con-onnnt  with  the  Lucan  idea  of  IJi.n 


:ospel. 


hy^lOOglC 


lEiicy  which  hid  alnady  embelliihcd  OT 
la?^!4enl>  («  ChhonkiIes.iT'h'isti.m. 

CAL  LlTKKATURE,  II  14/).     No  HgnifiaOCB 

■nil  Sinai  (T 99/,  qi  Ex.3i:  MiuiAH,  SiNAi),  tht  Die  oT  tba 
lound  numbei  (W  in  v.  6  (m  octasiomily  in  Joarphm),  ihc 
divCTg™«  belWMn  7 19  Kid  Ki.  214/  (cp  Heb.llii;).  lhel(w« 

iha  allemtion  of  '  Damascu* '  inio'  Bubylon'  (d.  _«).    Oi'hir 

Tithe  theophony  to  Ahnham  is  antedated  (u  by  Philo 


id  JoHphusX  nor 
oAbtiajipixai; 


(*)Ttn 


poInO ;  (f)  iKob'i  funily  ii  nunibernl  (p.  14) 
niic  (tooGvi.  MiT  Ei.  lO  bui  ■fisr  tbe 
mtiaiy  M  Philo)  1  (>A  Shechem  ii  cuifuKd 


boflifrthruu  jsee  Gosf ,  , 

Iew>  for  the  SamarilwH :  1 
S4/X  n  ciiriaus  (liveraence 


dy — buried  al  Shrchem  (perbi 

■|UTik'y5./'T<.",x] 


JjSp.. 


lA _.._._ _  __ __   _ 

■tl  M   Hebron  (AhI.  ii.  8  7}  ;  (f)  r-,'.  ^,4  are  linged  wii 
Je-lsh  legend!  (M.SKS.  H  »/),  currenl  al»  in  Pl.it 

]iTJ'lo/f),'''!^'^.^and  ^I'ial^r!^,  n.™  (aiJJi 
MoKiQirasb  vioience  and  nxakin^  h\i  chivalrous  inltn- 
liie  Aru  fttep  in  the  delivennce)  being  reproduced  fro' 
tradition  in  Philo.  I'lV.  .Vm.  I »/.  and  Joi  ^«/.  ii 
the  rabbinic  diviiion  of  Ihc  Isivgivi-i'i  life  into  Ihn 
forty  yeats  each,  b  followed  in  it..  «  jft;  Cf)lhe  'Red  Sea' 
<c.3«)il  an  Alexandrian  tauch(Wisd.l5i9t»7  iMacc.4>Heb. 
11  laX  taken  evidantly  from  Aa.  Maiii  laf.  'nonoe  hoc  ett 

esi  in  .tgyiMoet  in  mari  rubroet  ineremoaiin«quadraginta' ; 
|4)  the  sjwciation  of  angelic  aienor  with  tbe  [aw  rr]6  jj), 
though  free  from  the  depreciatory  ipiriL  of  GaL  S 19  Heb,  2  3, 
etc,)  it  like  them  (cp  fiverling,  Dit ^vL  Aivftolggie,  6i'65) 
due  to  the  rabbinic  development  ofTJi.Ma  •  (cp  Joa.  Anl. 

?h;miiraI!iliiinrf«!i';ta^r™nd'^"'1ri*'-^'{^'AZ 
1 13,  Chiun,  MoutcH,  I  ti  Stephen  ^ — •■■" — '- '•'—"  '■> 


9=yC;00 


d  and  tradiikmal  view — that  w 


,-  .    jrace  <D.  y).  it  was 

of  idolatrv  and  apo&iaay  paniihed  by  the  KRtte. 
Such  pOHboinena,  ■'"""-»*  -..J.-  ...»»  :*,  1p«p»^.. 


a»  Ihougb  quite  1 


e,  indicate 


oftbeOT 


wtmderfally  free  10  the  le 

in  tus  brilli.inl  and  skilful  address  (7a-a  9-16  17-4) 
44-So  si-ss),  Stephen  urges  one  or  two  extremely 
.__._.  effective  and  apposite  areumenls,  which 
•.  ContmU.  ^^^^„,  ,u  a  eounler-accdsation  against 
his  opponents.  In  the  opening  sketch  of  patriarchal 
history,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  (he  senten- 
tious and  disciusive  style  often  aRected  by  Orientals 
in  unfolding  some  grave  issue,  the  speaker  is  mainly 
couL-erned  to  explain  [lie  origin  of  the  covennnl  and 
promise'  which  culminated  in  the  Mosaic  legislation 
and  the  Solomonic  temple.  But  he  manages  indirectly 
to  express  his  personal  n;veTeiice  for  God  (flii.  cp 
72  ssl  and  the  temple  (613,  cp  l^).  as  well  as  the 
common  ancestry  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike  {our 
father.  7a,  cp  la,  etc..  also  Lk.I;j).  Then  comes  the 
dei'elopment  of  two  leading  ideas  ;  one  alread)'  sug- 
gested, the  other  novel,  j-et  both  showing  his  desire  to 
justify  himself  by  an  appeal  10  the  original  basis  and 
trend  of  OT  revclalion.  [a]  Charged  with  depreciating 
I  Theu«ofiMAw<"(38.cpai3)iiddibcrole.  Theauihor 
hints  at  the  norma)  position  of  the  early  Chiisiian.,  who  never 

ihe  ancient  people  of  God— to  whom  tbey  lerved  iheniMlvei  u 

3  Cp  Rom.  t>  4  *  l&raeliles,  whD»  is  the  glory  [Act^  7  2I  and 
■be  dortnanHfco  Aclsl  Bl  and  Ihe  givine  of  ihe  law  lAcls  7  M  Jili 
T]nnd  the  profliiiea'  [AclKTJf^ 

ipjJCii).  The 

the  Alckandrian  ^ 


Ihe  temple,  be  argues  (40-43  44-jo)  that  neither  law  nor 

temple    had    come  until    comparaiively    late   in    the 

national  history,  the  temple  in  fact  only  in  Solomon's 

I    reign  ;  yet,  previously  to  that,  the  spiritual  revelation  oi 

,    God  had  been  caiTUfd  on  in  foreign  lands  (for  Abraham. 

c.  3,  Moses,  tl'.   30  33,  and  Israel,  v.  38).     Even  the 

temple  itself,   as    the   prophets   testihed.   formed   no 

adequate   or    absolute    medium    for   such    a    spiritual 

revelation  (the  tacit  inference  being,  of  course,  Ihnt  it 

could  not  therefore  be  any  blasphemy  or  treachery  to 

OT  religion  to  assert,  as  Jeius  had  done,  that  even  the 

'    temple  was  not  indispensableor  final).'     And  as  for  the 

I   law  of  Moses  (*).  with  its  divine  vitality  and  power  (to 

which,  answering  S13/,  Stephen  docs  ample  justice, 

3S  j3),  not  only  had  it,  like  the  temple,  been  preceded 

'   had  been  misunderstood  (7is  IJ(-  250),  rejected,  and 

.    thwarted  by  the  very  people  (in  Egypt  34-35.  '»  •!>* 

wilderness  36-31))  to  whom  God  h.id  sent  him  as  ruler 

and    redeemer.        Thankless,    perverse,    and    obtuse  : 

such  had  been  their  nature  all  along.      Hence  their 

failure  to  welcome  Jesus  with  his  authority  and  creative 

'    power  to   establish  a  new  and   final   form  of  worship 

j    which  should  correspond  to  the  ideal  of  the  OT.      This 

resistance,  so  far  from  being  loyalty  to  religion,  spelt 

'    both   UDfaithf Illness    and    disaster    to   it,    representing 

religion  which  the  fieeh  and  fuller  current  of  the  spirit 

would   leave   stranded,      Moses   predicted'   tliat   the 

Messiah    would    be    a    second    Moses,    and    Stephen 

I    argues  vehemently    (in   quite   a    ciiaracteristic    Lucan 

I    fashion,   cp  Ui.  16»9 /.    2in  f.  Acts  28=3.  etc.)  that 

the  true  observance  of  Ihe  Law  would  lead  its  devotees 

1   to  Jesus  (31-53):   real  loyalty  to  the   Law   and  the 

'    prophets  culminates  in  Christian  faith,  Ihe  line  of  con- 

I   tinuily  funning  from  Ihe  O T  prophets  to  the  gospel  of 

Christ,     Whereas,  he  grimly  si^gesls.  Jesus  had  been 

indeed  a  second  Moses ;  *  his  rejection ,  due  10  the  same 

obsimacy  and  rebellious  spirit  (3.  /.)  "hal  Moses  and 

bis  successors*  (53)  encountered,  is  really  a  proof  of  his 

genuine  Messiahship.    In  short,  the  argumenl  ends  with 

a  Hashing  retort.      Stephen  burls  bock  the  charge  of 

disloyalty  on  his  accusers ,  implying.  In  characteristically 

Alexandrian  and  yet  also  in  OT  tashion.  that  Ihe  Jewish 


I  Stephen'. 


.0  the  Solomon 
pici  ilt  reblive 
L  OT  religion.    His 
1 1 A  ■«"»»'  God  i. 


iple  i> 


t  and 


.  . .  hound  10  tbe 

..    ,.    ., ,-- - .If  in  wilier  and  lew 

exLernal  wayA  ;  compared  10  the  vpirilual  worn^p  of  God  gi' 
by  Je»ut  (ji  4R),  ti-en  ■'•-  • ■-  '■~   '• '■■ ■ 

that  ttK  deilniction  ti  thi 


merely  another 


It  10  Ihc  argument  of  the  speech  in 
ro>-.  Ihe  Jewish  claim  S^  ihe 
verc  final.    The  prophet- Messiah. 


It  Mowi.    Thu!..  alihniieh 
renihe>is  or  cdiiorial  mldi- 


to  the  oiher  pretogali 
I,  Acu  T  O  ii  100  incidental 

""-"  "- '°^-'-n spiiiliial 

(LTi.l7.v7rt  ''si"  anm^ied  by  T4L  Stephen  do«  not,  Ii 
Ihe  auilioi  of  K^.  Ban,,,  spirit uallw  the  inheiiunce '  by  den 
ing  any  Ijcal  material  fulfilm-in  of  it ;  he  merely  argues  Ihi 

hi«iary  of  Israel  wa«  not  lina],  implying 


a  second  Moves,  at  IcaM  cqu 

ne,  the  Jews  bad  rejected  hll 
IE  Meuah.    liul  that  was  nu 

37  has  all  the  appeaiance  of  a  parenihi - — 

in  of  Lk,,  even  w  it  would  only  sharpen  an  idea  already 
EwDI  in  ihe  original  and  (likeHiijreAect  acorrecl  reading  « 

s  So  the  Lucan  addition  (7 10) 'and  wisdom' «!  <n>«tu>(cp 

ll)'*IJl.a4"Sl(Ba<:on)r    Tbe  idea  dominalei  Ihe  ClrmtnAat 

,  f:coe«ii^u.f.,\^\  CpAcisai3/-V35(Lk,««/:).  Of 

,  course  Ihe  Messianic  inlcrprclaiion  or  Dl.lHijyT.  reproduced  in 
I  Acts  737,  it  a  mikapplicaiion  of  the  original  sense,  which  refers 
i    not  to  an  individual  but  10  a  succesMon  or  order  of  prophets  in 

<  Whylhepmpheis(43-;i)r    Because  (WRS^  C7yC  194/} 

they  bad  vainly  but  vigorously  protested  against  ihe  formal 

tendencies  of  OT  piety  wliich  wiih  ibe  temple  became  eryslallised 

I    Into  ytl  more  ceremonbl  worship.    Wilhoui  pronoundng  tb« 

lauily  hinu  that  Ibe  Levitical  ritual 


in  the  far  fun 


=  <cpHeb. 


■/»■ 


hy^lOOglC 


rejection  of  Jesus  was  an  imcKr^l  part  of  the  sensuoui 
temper  and  exlernnliam  with  whioh  they  had  all  along 
been  blind  and  dull  lo  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
Law  and  the  prophets.'  Circumcision  they  had  had  ; 
but  it  had  tirought  no  moral  devotion  (B,  jS).  Prophets 
they  had  had ;  yd  only  lo  disbelieve  and  persecute  (37 


M^lsi\.  Asp 
•  vim  viialein  fci 
only  to  proi-e  a 
into  a  dead  lette 


ual  a 


ft-  (XoTHl  ^rr, 


only  an  epitome  of  the  speech,  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  tv.  51-53'  Imply  some 
t  »«»■  7r.fi,  'nlenTPlion  o"  'he  pari  of  the 
'■*^'"-®'-  angry  audience,  no*  awakening  10 
the  speaki-r's  drift,  or  whelher  some  pari  of  ihe  source 
has  been  omitted  by  the  editor  (Schwanbeck).  The 
words  ate  alcupl  and  linal.  I'his  curt,  slinging  thrust, 
which  formed  tlie  climax  of  the  harangue,  roused  a 
heat  of  anger  in  (he  atidience  which,  at  Stephen's 
further  blasphemous  cry  (56),  passed  into  a  screnm  of 
horror.  Nothing  is  said  alxiul  any  formal  conviclion 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  The  oFTender  is  simply  stoned 
to  ileath  outside  the  cily — the  regular  method  and  place 
of  pimishmenl  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  21i4-i«,  cp  Lk,  I39). 


STEPHEN 

.  violencewasillegal— has  failed  to  notice  it.  The  fairest 
I  solution  of  the  critical  prublem  is  to  suppose  thai 
I  Stephen  perished  in  a  fanatical  rioi,  the  account  of 
.  which  ended  with  81.  The  editor,  houever.  has  added 
I  not  merely  6  ii/.,  15  but  also  TsBSi*,  3  to  the  oripnal 
j  source,  drawing  in  ihe  latter  interpolations  upon  a 
I   tmdilion  which  was  no  doubt  accurate^ 

The  editorial  hand,  or  a  different  source,  in  at  le.ist 

'■    T5B  81*,  J  is  widely  recognised— ir.f,   by  Bleek,  Weiss 

I    (bidding   7ss    s**').    Clemen.    Sorof.    KrUger   (TLZ 

I    1885,     999).     W'endt,     Hilgenfeld    (adding    56,    59), 

SchmiedBl(AcTS.  gio},  Moffail{//Htor.Vff/A'™  Test.. 

439,  431.  667-670).  and  B.Tcon.      Originally  the  source 

I    (58/ )  ran   '  Ihey  stoned  Stephen,'   etc.     (^XiSnffiXoi* 

rii'Zr/^nii'jc.T.X.I;  (he  insertion  of  jS3  left '  stoned' 

I    without    an    object,    and     necessitated    its    repetition 

fardly  in  59.      Again  8  la  is  obviously  parenthetic. 

I  8  3  repeats  Ihe  prolepiic  8i*i  unless  the  lallet  be 

'by  Weiss  and  Schniicdel).      It  is  plain 


ilephen  died,  r 


word  and 


eje« 


i]  thus  to  death  U| 


■,lyill,g.l(.pjn.l8„|; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  evidence  (o  show  that  a  year  or 
two  after  Ihe  death  of  Jesus  Roman  authority  in  the 
ca]iiMl  was  seriously  relaxed,  or  lluit — as  afterwards 
{61,  6j  A.D.)  al  the  murder  of  James  the  brother  of 
Jesus — an  interregnum  between  iwo  procurators  was 
taken  advantage  of,  or  thai  the  sentence  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  formally  connived  at.  if  not  ratified, 
by  the  Roman  oflicials.  At  the  same  lime,  the  broad 
imquestlonable  fact  that  the  Jews  proceeded  to  persecute 
Ihe  Christians  without  hindrance,  whilst  the  Christians 
not  merely  fled  from  Jerusalem,  where  Ihe  Roman 
power  was  strong,  bul  never  had  recourse  ID  the  civil 
power  ns  a  shield  against  their  tormentors,  suggesis 
that  the  Jewish  authorities  must  have  had  some  sanction 
or  oilier*  for  Iheir  outburst,  although  the  historian^ 


obduracy.  HcMemtlOKEa^l  u  i'Im""  In/S!X.ji.  »/! 
where  the  alleEoricil  interpret vi»n  of  Ihe  Mosaic  cu-siumi  ii 
propounded  as  their  original  aiea>e,  Ihe  failure  of  the  Jew&  to 
BpinTheDd  thb  is  aiiribuled  10  Ihe  influence  ut  ui  evil  an^el 

■peecVi,  upon  the  other  hand  (as  S.-ihaiier  rii^hily  poiniA  out),  it 
at  un^e  the  cDfnplement  and  the  dev^lopmeitt  of  Jenui'  paraUfi 
inI.k.Mgy:  As  ■  faiiioiical  retrwjwt  it  ii  unduly  nrere; 
bill  as  a  word  for  Ihe  Lmmediaie  situation  of  Ihe  tpenker  it 
ihiv.essed  a  lelline  force.  The  thouehl  of  7  ei  /  a  Te[nark.ibly 
in  line  (cp  O.  Holiiminn,  /.ria,  Jitu,  336)  with  Lk.  IB  34/ 
<cp  II 49),  where  Jesui  speaks  in  Iha  name  of  tlod,  who  has 
repeatedly  sent  meiaeneen  tn  ihe  Jevra.  and  fiiially  the  Messiah, 
«ily  10  HHH  Ihe  same  rile.    SttKf.  Sarn.iii  'SolheHoni^ 

pleleihe  am  of  those  who  persecuted  hlinrDphei^  lothedeaih.' 
I  Siephen<lae>nuiEanciu'lrBslaru£AAan<.  (-16.11) which 
flatly  denies  that  the  JewK  pDxeuied  Ihe  real  lawafuud:  'oura 
It  is,  ihey  lost  It '  by  the  idolatrous  aberralioa  mentioned  in 
Acts  T  19^1.  He  dialiiKlly  u^^lds  the  living  authority  of  the 
Law^  contnui  10  Paul,  Call  11);  only,  whilH  £/.  /tarn. 

Stephen  areues  that  Ihey  got  it  and  failed  to  keep  it  (Ada  7  53). 
So  1  Kid.  X*tfy.  from  the  Jewi.h  namlpoini :  'out  faihers 
received  the  law  of  life  which  Ihey  kept  not,  which  ye  alio  hare 
tran^irressed  after  Ihem ' ;  alfo  Acts  la  lo. 

»  Ucan  close  to  oriEiual  (48-50)  HollaMau,  ZIfT  {Ms). 
434-4)d.  MctiUTert  flnd^  in  the-n  the  theme  nf  Ihe  speech,  vix.. 
that  ten]ple.WDr^ip  b  nol  enough,  demanding  oHdient  ami 
ipiritiul  heafts  amocu  the  wonhlppeni.  Dm  uete  Is  nothini' 
^inctivalr  ChriuianRi  luch  an  atlilude. 

*  ThouKli  this  findt  m  Huppori  in  the  words  'T  save  my  voce.' 
ear4»>«>  M»  (Z«  to),  i^Kh  are  merely  a  rheinikally  vi.Hd 


(613758*).  buloi 

confession.  The  references  lo  aaai,  wnicn  are  quiie 
authentic,  Unk  the  source  lo  what  follows,  and  it  is 
needless  lo  dwell  on  the  dr.Tniallc  effect '  of  this  silent 
figure  watching  the  opening  struggle  of  a  campaign  in 
which  he  himself  was  presently  to  play  so  diverse  and 
prominent  a  pan.'  A  similar  result  in  general  i> 
reached  by  those  who  bisect  the  » '    ' 


H>S7/  8 


withe 


I  lendency  to  vmphaune  t 
£uih   and  to  avoid  blam 

II  martyrdom  of  Chmtinn 


4793 


I.  Jiingst  (6,/  i«-.4 

7i-»i  a9-34  44-S°  i8't-6o  81*  C.  with  6l-6,  ji  C-i  II  15 
7i9-i8  3j-43  st-sSa  8iaa-3).  and  Spiita  |6  t-6  9-iifi  7i-54 
S7-s3>i8i(t-j,  wiihflj/  iii-nl-  55/  5U-6o8io3),  or 
by  less  radical  investigators  such  as  BL-iss  ( 7  59*.  a  Lucan 
louch)  and  Kamsay  (7s8  81.  Lucan  touches  reproducing 
Paul's  agonised  confession  when  Philip  narrated  the 
episode.  Q9-S39.  at  Cn-sarea).  If  one  is  disinclined  to 
follow  those  who  (Spilla,  J.  Weiss.  Hilgenfekl,  etc.) 
adhere  to  [he  substantial  integrity,  as  10  the  hisloricity, 
of  the  speech,  the  most  tenable  allemative  is  to  consider 

(B.  Weiss,  Wendl.  HolKmann);  il  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  Ihe  author's  practice  in  the  third  gospel  (Wernle, 
Sy«Bfliic/u  I'ragt,  18.  ep  146)  to  deal  more  freely  with 
narratives  than  wilh  discourses  in  the  traditional 
inalerials  which  lay  before  him. 

-       ■' 1.8  3  (especially 


■«hX  wl 


ii);'re, 


W».(TM'i 


1  The  whole  ilory  i>  full  of  admirable  ellecB  produced  by  an 
dramatic  touches  like  Ibe  rIow  of  « 1^  '  1^  umitrttiml  wC 

Sai^ihiia),  the  vi>ion  oT7  st  with  Jesus  siAnding  (not  *  utting ' 

Sle^icn's  denunciation  and  his  forgiving  spirit,  and  the 
oratorii:al  handling  of  the  variout  theiaes  in  ihe  faarinnie. 
V59/  iieemi  lo  echo  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  ibe  dead 
(especially  Ihe  martyrs)  passed  direcdy  lo  God :  cp  Tiiius.  4j ; 

s  ^  p'Ai:/:!'l7.%ommsen(^.VH-,,^i  B<y:),lakinEJ»TT 
Wrt.  »»v((Ml.llOinifllocalKn.«<.=  birliii>ra,:e,  cp  Acts4« 

tiM|i(ine!i.dii.gr.c.,AndronicusandJunias?Rom.Hl7)inlar>uiii 

Acts  83  9i/  In  a  famous  pataa^  (Eiuay  on  'Secret  Societies' 
Warkt  |im}1  •3«i-J=9>  de  Ouincey  diseusies  the  oneasineM 
and  faBCinaiion  siinvl  by  HKh  martyrdoms  in  some  of  Ihe  more 
thot^hiful  speclalon,  and  argues  that  the  radiani  counlenance 
of  Stephen  'bringing  down  10  earth  soate  revelation  of  a 
brighinesi  in  Ihe  sky.  Ihe  fountdiu  of  which  werv  intercepted 
to  Paul,  perplexed  nim  :  haunied  bim  e1ee[^ng,  troubled  him 


lenaiike.  .  .  .  Uponlhi^wt 

may  be  sure  thai  Paul  brooded 

id'bul  q'ukken  Ad  ^M^\t. 

avefoUo-edintheend.'    [Cp 

ol.  ,oR,/l    The  piiyriioloGLal 

i^reflecled  in  (he  narratives  of 

H  l^nhtr'b^&w." 
14 

Uignzcchy^lOOglC 


STEPHEN 


8.  Lingoiatia  (717V'''  '"^'•-*^ 

fS&tOTM  of      tt^oa^ 


[iT  Kill:  'ixyond.'  UrmiwitJ ti);  'duly, 
iiii»ilM<Bi"4t(Ml):  'ill -usage,' tiMj™-  -"-  ■■ 
' deal  crMltily.   liMTamiiaiitat  n  tgl:  'pOHeMlon,  t>< 
(7S45):    '  lan»ni»l[on,'  f  «T.Tit   (Sa);    -ravage"    Xi 

(Sj);  'rtdMiner,'  t*ure»I*t(l3s;   cp  Heb.9ii  Lk. 

'  remoTe,'  tfiiTouii^  P  4  4  j)  i  '  "nalte  «  dlf,'  («w;(0«"^»  {;  • 
'i»gl«t,'«VMi««<«w(ei):  'comi'viTwr  (Tii);  'iliflneck 
1  rvAij/MmxiYTAaf  (Tjx);  *  wir  up,"  ffvyinnw  (612):  *bu 
avyKifiCCm  (b  3)  ]  '  set  at  one,' ffuvoAAtfs^  (7  9fi)  ;  'fllitnbei 
(4iy«,  (74i>;  'whotn,'  4«*UlA-  (6.0;  '.usiemn 
1{lfp1^a(nia  (7 11);  *buy,'  fHtfOfuu  (7i^!  'npp«Iired.'  tw 
( ^r  suddtn  hunun  appesmncc,  T  i?).  Of  ihme  11.  no  h 
l.aa  18  inurked  i)  conie  fran  the  LXX  «  Philp,  a  fncl  «1 


^  by  Ihe  Edii«:  w  ll 


leadily,'  anKfw  (6  1!  I  SS)  i   '<llli_"»» 

:,■  ir'«««<» ");  '&■'■=,%<*« P '»>] 

:fll  ,);    •open,'    l.>nty«    (is4);    "cui. 

er  abroad,    •J.cwnr.io- {8  i)i    'MTange/ 

■  •*..«, (Me^anii:  iSlle.S  14  Ts'^Sm); 

«  <T.,);    .i^;__«i.h    dati.-e  .(Tj.m): 

™e,'  ■«"■»«..  piT);    'bel-ore,'  «^ir.<» 

iwine  (dayl,    "iTr  iwnwiBj  (mi'pf)  <T  at) ; 

lit    Wput  rmiriul  (fll)i    'send  forth,' 

Tar,'  Irngsiti')'.  'devout,-  ■cvAs9n 

.-<rux<V'>-a4»Ik.ljo,  cp  Heb.4ib); 

■(*joi«,'rt*pcu™(T4i);  'come  upon,' J*.'ffn|i"(S  11); 'havLnE 

kneeled   down,     9tit    'i  y6i^r±Oto  cp  Lk.2:.i):    'lutnedr 

•io/LBii^tnt  Osi):    'bebold.'  •■rsw^^Jl,  cp  Heb.  3  i  »■,,); 

'famine,'  *.u*(  (Tit);  'arier  the™  thmgs,' ^™  mmp?); 

■summon,-  V™-ii*»  Cm);    'moinh.'   ri'  P»);    'young 

mm,'  'Mu^psB):  »(»'(B=iop!»«(7js-Lk.  2,,);  'now 

»«  p4MSO;^bou«  of  Israel,^  ol™  'Ii/«**  (?4i  ;    '  wLlK 

oncaccord,    oilo'^'*^''  (^37);    '«ight.'  oMid  (7ai);  5f  in 

utiaclion  (I  H/.  4S>1   'at  the  feei,^  n/>i  Toipt  ir^  (758); 

ir*i»»f  (»is=community.   Detum.    A'nK  Biitbliu/itii.  jfl); 

'iwltlply,'  lAiiSuiv  (Ui):    'Eicepl.'irAii'  (8j):    'full   of    the 

[Holjf  &iri.,-    .*;««,"«*■  /iTtwl    («3S;55):  '«venge,- 

^-rffl*  (7sa  Lk-1i«  lTJm,H+  only);  'ihow  before,'  'jvpoirariiy, 
yifji^  (751);  'go  before,'  'irpompfiiaB  (710  Lk.  ]  7«);  'uTiIo,' 
veit,  of  ipeech  (Ti>:  'word,'  nfi*  ("");  'hQ*t,'  'nairia 
^4=  LkY.j);  'kindred,'  'mTiM-  (7]i,  Lk.Hi):  w«> 
<7)s);  'leiie,' 'miipaM-ifB  «ia);  'approve,' «p«iAm~  (9  ij; 
'utop,'  «.«x-  rsri;   "^delivetance/  nmjjHa  (7.;  Lk.ljii; 

Aii'>;'4^*ir<7si);  "ItM  MM'HSl/'-lil'sl'i™  tM«.  'p 
LLIii  Heb.Ti);  'voice,'  ^r>i  wilb  yCvvtiuu  (731)1  'keep,' 
4v*i«-(7j3.  cp  Lk-llMJi  'wldnw,*^  («.i:  'teuiLn.' 
jw(8.):i  =  when{T.j);i^.-{9.s>  ftnpf.  withptc^s,); 
hwides  ih«  proper  name*  hke  Libertine,  *Ai0«)»4vot ; 
'  Chaldzan,'  \aJila.l<ii;  '  Hellenist,'  'EAAitHn4t ;  and  '  Rephan,' 
P#>r:  the  phrase 'Son  of  Man' (7s6>'Lk.l»e9,  alnojt  ouly 

' ide  gospels),  7o=SiT(aem.Rom.  4/);  ihe 

ui  aa  the  propbel  like  Moss  (Tj;,    cp  .111 

an/-  a4sr>,  AcuTj7  =  I-1l  12m;  "■«;"■■ 

:p  Lk.4>}L  A<:uaiD^Lk.llls  AcKTll^ 
ve  alive,'  Otvfovna^v^  (Lk.1733  ArlsTi^ 
.  'visit,'  Jnn/^w«w(Ti3,  cp  Llt.lTeris); 
f  Ihe  Lucan  panialky  for  Ii.  M-flOiAcIs  T  41^; 


and    uI?T.S: 
Llt.aJ'.o— 'pj 


The  significani 

9.  S^nifioauOB 

of  epiiods. 

fanatical  and  m 
_  ■  PcculUfioHel 

.yWit* (group):  '1 


ly  Christia 
is  Ihus  twofold.  It  fo 
those  outstanding  crises  when,  a 
historian  of  Acts  loved  to  show 
alicious  opposition  of  Judaism  ti 

;  '  slar,' arrpov  ;  '  i:usiora,-  tftn 
■ivaynp-tsftu  (encipl  Jn.  " 
i\   Red   Sea.  '1^14^  ti 


n-lfltOliln 


Act! 


unianzh,'  ntjKip)^  ;  . 

is  perhaps  HIrayed  a] 


;e>«pi  Mh.  U  ss)-    Sc 


OLigh  W^.<. 


l.k.'sClen< 


c-Chrisiia 


□ew  fojlh  onl]P  served  (o  accelerate  the  extension  of  ihai 
faith  10  the  Gentiles.  Bui.  further,  it  was  an  epoch  when 
perseculioQ  broke  upon  the  Church  in  general  as  well 
as  upon  individuals,  owing  to  the  fact  thai  the  Jen 


Crucifixi. 


I  far  ll 


e  (within 


I  of  the 


ilised  the  radical  con- 
of  the  gospel  as  preached  by  more  outspoken 
Christians,  who  could  appeal  honestly  to  the  authority 
of  Jesus  himself.  Hilherlo  these  distinctive  principles 
of  Christianity,  with  their  far-reaching  issues,  had  been 
loleraled  niainl)r  because  ihey  had  not  been  adequately 
expressed.  Hence  the  fitful  and  comparatively  in- 
ed^live  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  keep  the  new- 
movement  in  cheek,  as  well  as  Ihe  general  popularity 
enjoyed  by  Ihe  -N.-itarenes  in  Jerusalem.  The  twelve 
lacked  neither  courage  nor  sincerity.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  hai-e  shown 
anything  of  Ihe  same  insight  into  the  tradition  of 
Jesus  which  Ihey  preserved,  as  outsiders  like  Stephen. 
I%ilip.  and  Paul.  Upon  men  like  these  fell  Ihe  brunt 
of  the  advance  wh'  h  had  o  be  made  f  Ch  is  anity 
was  ever  to  be  anyth  ng  more  h  n  a  Je  h  set  With 
the  sfriritual  freedom  and  un  e  sal  nge  of  he  new 
bjth,  as  urged  b)  S  eph  n  and  others  he  wclve 
probably  were  in  essen  I  }mpa  hv  ndeed  here  is 
every  reason  to  supp  se  h.  S  ephen  carried  the 
majority  (yet  cp  21 »-  )  of  he  hu  h  w  II  ngly  or 
reluctantly,  with  h  m  n  h  s  outspoken  sla  emen  s.  t( 
is  one  thing,  howc  e  o  app  o  e  a  ourse  of  action, 
another  and  a  nobler  thing  to  start  it.  All  credit  for 
the  more  difficult  step,  with  (he  wisdom  and  courage 
which  it  involved  at  this  period,  is  due  lo  Stephen, 
whose  stand  had  a  further  liberating  effecl — hardly 
contemplated  by  himself —of  forcing  the  early  Christians 
into  a  consciousness  of  their  real  relation  to  the  orthodox 
Judaism,  side  by  side  with  which  most  of  them  bad 
liitherto  lived  in  pence.  The  break  had  to  come, 
although  as  yet  both  sides  had  been  for  different  reasons 
slow  lo  disturb  Ihe  ilafui  juo.'  '  There  is  an  inner 
freedom  which  may  grow  side  by  side  with  an  allegiance 
fostered  by  birth  and  custom,  prejudice  and  piety. 
"'"  ■■■■- of  (],j5  frccdon 


killed 


iisequence  already  deduced  from 
it  by  the  enemy,  but  not  as  yet  patent  to  the  mind 
that  cherishes  il'  (Weiis,-icker).  Such  an  awakening 
eaine  to  early  Christianity  at  Ihe  nianyrdom  of  Stephen. 
He  first  expressed  a  talent  antithesis  of  principle, 
grasping  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  thoroughness  and 
penetration  which  enabled  him  lo  formulate  certain 
questions,  ailerwards  ekiborated  differently  }'et  along 
the  same  line  *y  one  who  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
his  murder.  This  is  all  the  more  remarknl)le.  because 
the  stimulus  otiginilly  c 


iHJll 


aigeii 


preaching  of  Ihe  gospel    but  entirely  from 
fidclliy  of  one  man   (who  had   not  belonged 
original  disciples)  to  the  pnnciple  of  religious  freedi 
In  the  spirit  and  sayings  of  Jesus.' 

The  dependence  of  the  Stephen  narrative  upon  several  of  i 
Johannine™w  Weadl'iTfArt  Jti/l^l  /js/T'has^b. 
ai;i:ounis  of  bin' death  and  of  the  trial  of  Jeius(f^.,  Lk.SSa 


Donmingtickicklr,  ETli94/). 


i  fw"^^ 


ej(cp  Hamar 
^  conducted  by  ti 


i>  embodying  a  genuine  lugion 
cct  ihat  only  spintual  worship 
ideal  of  the  O-frevdadon. 


hy^ioogle 


Lowers  lo  ■  likt  biE.    ^^ 


'"«/.  654)— shouk 


"^llyqiK    '"■'°     '" 


''^SS 


Jesiu  at  ha  nvutyrdoni  (Miic*  ri  -wivta  AvWih  fnipti  M  witia 
■>T  svnu  -  r>i  y^  oilur.  n  XHOua.k,  cp  1 1),  and  by  the  Lyons 
manyn  (Eus. //£  V,  1  j).    Theieiior-  '' 


panllell  bel»e 


—    liteniry  signLficdncc   whaiewr 


:  alw  R.  i 
Ic  by  SicplKn't 


Ini]»cuion  Ihc  above ;  alw  R.  H.  Hullon's  riut^iisiciJsua^i, 
318/,  and  Peine,  Vai  Catlta/rtiis  EBaiig.  dii  I'aulia.  18^5, 

""" ■    ;h 


is  Jeadin; 


1,  but  froD 


idbyPiiul     

t-ll  (AcIsT  S9-I  Thee,  i  14 /I.mc  Orig 

of  several  prooTs  thai  men  ideas  we 
L  circlea  of  early  Cbristinnicy,  and  rhe  p 
«n  Ihe  whole  oiore  laneible  than  ihe 


if  Ihe  I 


le  l^> 


le«i.h  history,  believing  ita 
Law,  and  obedience  to  the  >.\ 


nttof^^^^ 


,e  Je. 

Ild"*iii^a« 


(H3,6XSleriie 

The  scanty  and  wortiileM  legends  upon  Slephe..,  „ „ 

byTillemoni  Uf/noins;  Eng.  ed.  1735,  pp.  353-359),  mainly 
cluster  round  Ihe  placennd  time  ofhisdearh,aitd  the  nrrding  of  his 
relio.  According  lo  one  iiidiiion  of  ihe  fifth  century,  fie  was 
buried,  ihanlis  to  ihe  friendly  intervention  of  Gamaliel,  ai  Kafr 

seems  to  have  been  held  generally  on  t^  16th  of  December,  Ihe 
day  follDwlnK  ChriAlmaa  ;  which  occasioned  Augustine's  «ayinfl 
that  iiniess  Ijod  hod  first  become  man  Iodic  for  men,  men  would 
never  have  found  courage  to  die  lar  God.  Epiphanius  {Hur. 
S04i  numbers  Slephen  among  Ihe  Seven"  -  '  - 
tradition  (followed  kv  Dame. /^»fr.""    " 


cismtAcTS,!!. 
of  Paul,  see  ei 
(ET),  130*,; 


i  various  bioeraphiefl 
dly  ■Baur-s^/'-iWw 
Id's  Cirnlc^lt  and 
■)U3J-»4««.J!-.r6; 
Gfmrer,  Di,  kiiliet 


JDT  (i37j).  ;Sa.«ci<  [finding  Ihe  red  thread  c^  ihe  speech  in 
tAif.y.  W.  SchmidI,  Btricht  d.  At.-gticli.  Siir  Sltik. 
(■88i);  Sabatier,  L'atdlrt  PomI  (ET),  39.46;  Plleiderer,  Dot 
Urckriilnakum  (1887),  559^;  FeLne,  //-T"  {1890),  89-108 ; 
Beyschlag,  NTThal.  (ETf.ljtr/;  Raiiuay,  ^l.  Paul  llu 
TraotOtr.  j7J-3,7  ;  J.  Weiss.  SI.Kr.  <ia93>.  482-501  1  Absichl. 
lO-ij;  'Ktatdelil^ld,  SI.Kr.  (1900),  Ui.;6i,  'Der  Gedanken- 
gang  in  der  Rede  des  Sieph.';  'B.  W.  Bacon,  Biblical  and 
Stmilic  SIvlia  (Vale  Univ.,  U.S.A.,  190J),  jii.jtS,  and 
Ciieve,  Hastings'  Z>«4«i3-6i$;  Hamack,  dit  labihn  nnd 
vtrbrviftingfiftChritttnltimsii'fxiy  34-37:  and  on  Ihe  apocry- 
phal Ratlatlt  KKli  S.,  P.  v.  Winleifeld  {ZNTIV,  1901,  p. 
3;3).  ThepapenbyK.  SchnudifitmMiilriC'/aHJAu.iBaa.DD. 
«a-e6);  E.H.PIumpIre(«nVAd/i'/>n/te,  347-57]),  and  Nns 


n.  pp.  wn-tvjt  arc  unouiy  ton«rva"vc, 
and  the  older  skelche.^  by  Krause  (1786).  LuEer  (iSjA).  and 
Thiersch  (1849)  have  been  largely  supeiwded  by  more  recent 
critical  researches  pmnipied  here,  as  in  so  many  lines,  by  ihe 
lenius  of  Baur.  Adequale  malerials  for  hiiloiicol  sludy  may 
be  found  in  Ihe  monogranhs  marked  by  an  astenak,  supple- 
mented by  B|»im'!.V-f"'*-('flOi)p  ij6-l»3.  and  discussions  such 
as  lho.e  of  Weiiwcker.  Dat  Afosl.  Zcil^tti-VLTl,  lfa-75.>nd 
McGiderl,  At"'''''  Aft  (1897),  76.93.  J.  Mo. 

8TEP8(n^^^),aK.20ii  =  Is.388RVm«-;  EV  DlAU 
8TEWAED.  Aconvenlenland  ramiliarlenn  usedfor: 

t  K.  I69  (<«  Am*). 
1  One  proof  that  Ihe  speed 

k"  ^).''"ri™  anol'Kr  »n 


:if3£ 


STOICS 

'-  'rrap'^O^Si  Cen.  16a,  a  difliculi  phtase,  i 
.iBiiR,  I,  and  cp  Dillmann,  DeUtisch,  and  Ci-iV 
;.  t;b,Is.l2i5RV>»»(EV'lreasurer'),  applisi 

k  ^^9,  Dan.  1 II  AVai(. ;  tee  Melzak. 

i.  *^iCh.3BiRV'ruler.'    See  PuiHcm,  3. 
>.  <H.Dnixot,,Cal.4aRV,  etc    Hence  oi«>»^i 
r.  ^%i»»c.'idl.  3a»  (of  the  mailer  of  the  vine 


Lk.l6i^ 
If d)  Lk-  S  3 


S.  ifxtrliin^roi,  }n.2t.     See  MEALS,  |  11. 

8TEWPAN(BrT3),  Lev.ilast  RV-w..     SeeOwK- 

ING.  I  4  ;   cp  POTTEBV,  g  4. 

STOCKS.  For  punishments  involving  reslr.iinl  of 
the  person,  see  Law  and  Justice,  §  la  (end),  aud  cp 
Chains,  Pmson. 

The  word  is  used  to  Teader  : 
>.  n3*.TD;seecoLj8so(j). 
1,  B3P,  Piov.Tm  AV;  see  Amklets,  coL  iji.and  n- 1. 

,.  TO,  Job  18 17  88 11  EV  (probably  an  Aramaic  loan- v™d)," 
here  meniioned  specifically  as  an  inslrumeni  for  confining  Ihe  feet. 

which  Paul  and  Silas  were  casl  on  ibis  occauon.  see  Paisox- 
|.(end). 

8TOI0S(cTOiK< 
The  SioH  nas  four 
Zeno  ;  and  many  o 
during  the  Ihiid  ce 


lITi.],c 


3l[WH],Actsl7i8}, 


islinoiive  doctrines  were  added 
by  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus. 
Stoicism  was  brouglil  to  Rome  by  Panastius  about  140, 
and  many  distinguished  Romans  leaml  its  principles 
from  Posidonius  (abcjut  B6-46),  Ii  was  the  leading 
philosophical  school  in  the  early  empire :  (he  chief 
writers  are  Seneca  (4-65  A.ti.),  Epictetus  (flor.  cin-a 
100},  and  Marcus  Auralius  (iai-i8o).  The  Stoic 
doclrine  was  divided  into  logic,  physics,  and  ethics. 
In  logic  its  mosi  chnraderislic  feature  is  the  search  for 
a  criterion  of  iniih.  and  Ihe  placing  of  this  criterion  in 
the  feeling  of  certainly.  In  physics  the  Stoics  relumed 
to  the  crude  pre-Socralic  views,  and  especially  to  those 
of  Heraciitus,  They  were  strict  materialisls.  and  con- 
ceived God.  ot  nature,  10  be  in  essence  a  liery  process. 
In  ethics.  Zeno  formuLtled  the  end  of  life  as  ri  6itoKo- 
■Yoi'ii^yais  ifjr,  'consistency';  but  this  was  expanded 
by  Ctcinlhes  into  '  life  consistent  with  nature,'  and  by 
Chrysippiis  into  'life  according  to  our  experience  of 
what  happens  by  nature.'  Thus  elhics  was  set  on  a 
basis  of  theoretical  knowledge—though  the  phj-sicnl 
theory  docs  not  furnish  any  very  obvious  ethical  guid- 
ance. Virtue  alone  was  good,  vice  alone  bad.  Other 
things  were  indifferent — t.g.,  life  and  pleasure,  death 
and  pain.  But  of  these  the  former  were  normally 
preferable  to  the  latter — only  normally,  however,  so 
ihat  when  life  was  blighted  suicide  was  laudable. 


by  ihe  Ronans.    Seni 


is  the  law  of  Ihe  i 


acilcal  splril  that  elhics  wa.<  developed 
:a  dwells  chiefly  on  Ihe  wickedness  of 
;  waf  which  raim  be  waged  aK-iinsi  sin. 


irelhis 


}  Hera- 


'  ddng  justly  and  tb 
Stoicism  owes  something  of  its  chi 
clilus,  something  to  llie  Cynics,  something  ( 
polidcal  indiffeience  of  the  times-  But  its  preoccupa- 
tion with  conduct  it  probably  owes  10  a  Semitic  origin- 
Zeno  came  from  Cyprus,  and  was  commonly  called  '  the 
Phoenician':  Chrysippus  came  from  Cilicia.  Bab>-- 
lonia,  Palestine,  Syria.  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  the  Phtc- 
nician  colonies  were  the  homes  of  the  sect,  of  which 
European  Greece  produced  not  a  single  distinguished 
member-  Naturally  then  (hereareresemblances  between 
Stoicism  and  some  of  the  post-e»ilic  biblical  wrilings. 
The   author   of  Ecclesiastes   had    probably   a  general 
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ocquaintaace  with  Sioic  [deas  (see  E<^CLES1ASTEJ,  S§ 
lo,  13).  Some  of  tlic  apocryphal  wrilings — 4  Mace. 
and  Ihe  Wisdom  or  Solomon—display  rather  niore  than 
this.  Seneca  h»s  very  many  sayings  which  recall  the 
words  of  Jesns  (especially  in  (he  Sermon  on  The 
MouKT[7,i'.])!indofthB  h:pL5lles  (and  aboi-e  all  those 
ascribed  to  Paul).  Many  of  Ihe  par.illelisnis  are  more 
apparent  than  real ;  but  the  rrci|iu;ncy  and  closeness  of 
those  which  rcmaia  exclude  (hie  hypothesb  of  mere 
coincidence,  and  it  is  almost  certain  thai  the  influence 
was  reciprocal.  Seneca  may  well  have  met  Christians 
and  heard  Christian  views  at  Rome.  And  Paul  must 
have  known  something  of  Stoicism,  of  which  Tarsus 
was  perhaps,  nextio  Athens,  iheheadquaners.  Slmcism 
would  have  its  attractions  for  a  Pharisee.  Paul  can 
quote  the  Sinic  Amlus(AclsI7i8).  and  he  has  at  least 

world-wide  city  of  God  (iCor.  I2t./.  =7  Gal.3»e  Kph. 
2 19  Col.  3 II ),  and  the  oi>Tdp«ia  of  Ihe  Christian  (a  Cor. 
61a  98 II  Phil.  4111318).     See  Hf.llenism,  ^6,  10. 

8T01UCHEK  (V^'na).    Is.3>4l-'     See   Mantle. 
Sa(9)- 

STCOTES,  nOUBBD,  AND  SACRED.     Sm  Idol, 
Si/. 

STOKES  (PBEOIOnS) 

V.guB  Urms  «  i\  Hebrew  nam»  chxiSxd  ««). 

Vmj  of  ilutu:*  {)  i>.  Gt«k  names  (t  s)- 

Stwia  known  (t  i).  H.  Priol'.  iHtiulplile  (H  6-»). 

i.  %-.«7).        iL/.v.i*{|s).     uLia^tintit- 

IV.  MiMfiftlo).        Y,  w//Jf((ii).        VI,  /Jff/*J*<|1./). 

vii.  i/J,K,H  ■,>      viiL  IMa  i;).         i..  aii,tmdA{§  16). 


toWtf  «  .7). 
KMUU  (I  ») 
KadbidVt  31) 


■rineofKinBotTy™(|!..>. 

,l.ulon.i>fN=wJ=,uakm{|a; 

iraphydj,). 


STONES  (PBBCIOUS) 

The    first    step    towards    identification    of    ancient 
ire  a<.tu.illy  found  lo  liave  been 


kotiudly 

known  to 

tlMuioianta. 


ages 


and  c 


uill  be  seen  (1)  that  universally  Ihe 
preceded  tlie  mon  'precious'  stones; 
irti  and  ils  varieties  (chalcedony,  sard, 
much  worked,  except  in  Egypt,  until 
and  Assyrian  time ;  (3)  that  really 
!i  as  teryl,  are  very  rare  until  the  time 
L'  Great :  and  (4)  that  it  is  only  nfler 
nis  time  mat  tiie  wealth  of  the  fartlier  East  became 
available  except  by  accideiil.  For  this  latter  period, 
however,  the  centre  of  the  Hellenistic  jewel  trade  was 
in  Alexandria  ;  the  Iranslitors  of  the  LXX  were  there. 
fore  most  favourably  situated  for  (he  collection  oT 
authentic  evidence  as  (o  the  names  of  the  stones. 

will  be  either  copious  or  precis;  or  that  the  Hrltrew  in-mn- 
bein^  of  bi  IcnnHt)  pre-Alexandrine  dnte,  will 
correspond  accuiaicty  with  itUHc  at  C  '  '      '     ' 


of  Alex 


be   found   ti 


rrsld-aikd'f 


thitherto  hod  been  niatively 


»1  quite  At  ranJoin — f^,  the  penv 


RV  i>  equally  er 


The  Hebrew  phrases  (e.g. , ; 
*,  Hebrew  '^^^''J^.  fj^J^^ 

STONES  ACTUALLY  KN'OWN  TO  ANCIENTS 
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"""""""''"""""Te"'" 


high  pri» 

and  IS  used  lor  Uie  engravea  ■  onyi-siones '  (AV)  on 
his  shoulders,  seems  also  lo  be  used  generically  Tor  the 
whole  caiegory  of  variegnleil  or  brightly  coloured  stones 
(sees  i8.  l«lo"')- 

The  interpretation  of  the  several  names  does  nol 
lake  us  much  Turther.  except  to  classiry  the  qualities 
for  which  diflerenl  stones  were  prized.  Of  the 
descriptive  names : — (a)  the  majority  refer  simply  to 
irilliantt  and  must  be  restricted  (o  transparent  or 
translucenl  stottes  ;  (hey  give  no  due  as  to  colour. 

I.  n^,Mr^^M,E>.S«i;,«c,<romv" flash';  m  t»- 

1.  nnj?K,  riJAk,  II  M  11,  from  ^/'kindbe'  (cp  Ciivital). 
9  >J9o^  npi/trriXXou  ArLKS  from  conlbaion  with  ^^,  ^^, 
*  ice ' ;  Ad.  K.  TpinnuttrfHv  gives  the  Kiue  *  kindle  by  nibbing ' 
— f./.,  eitlier  ^palubcd'  or  ^slHkinE  apuki/  Compare  Etefc, 
3Si4Ta,  'aoact  at  fire'  (I^H"ipN,  oa  irbich,  hoirevcr,  cp 
Chehuh,  1 1,  □.  3,  irhh  the  AhiiIui  reference). 

.1.  -ilri?,  iWM/,   Ii.Mii  Ei.^M.   from   v"uHke  Ere'; 

(M/^c^rLcJwNY.'ir'''  '""""   ™"  ■■■" 

{i)  Next  come  dcscriplioni  of  rolour.  without  refer- 
ence to  brilliance,  though  not  therefore  no  be  confined  to 
opaque  stones  :  these  names  are  rare  and  doubtful. 

I.  DIM.  idim.  El.  "JiiT.  etc.,  p'operly  'red';  •  iriftim 
(cp    VfTt.    ami,    'yellow-ied');    but    perhaps    i    plice-rumc 

1.  13^,  3H3t  Ex. S8  T9.  «tc,  miy  pcrhApt-Ar.  'red';  but  ii 

3.  a'p,  Uluim,  Ex,  M  M,  etc.,  from  ,/'  p.k  ■  a  At,  !Skam, 

«t^iihed  would  be'deduve  [n  favnir  of  a^«^'»one:  tit 
Aw  sAialK,  a  dark  lUine  from  Mdubha  in  W.  Babylnnia  (Del 
IllfB,  i.D,,  and  Schrader.  COm  I  %a  tcp,  howerer,  RERV^ 

(c)  Other  names  describe  qvalititi  or  usei  olhtr  than 
brilliance  or  colotu' : — 
I.  TO^rot,  aAfdmlli,  Ei.aSi^,  etc..  perhaps  from  v^'drum,' 


nlilies  1I 

bad  dreams    am)     drunkeni 

'amethyst.'     IBul  kc  A11E1 

losy:  iBj-l 

I.  TEQ,   taffir,    Ei.SBi; 


like  ihe  body  of  he.-ivtn,'K 


and  S  ral^pot  idenlifiei 
m  ^sharp,'  'bard.'  Eg. 


A  «beel.  (ZO,)fC,«7H).     (To  ihe 

leicrvnoB  in  Flint  (j,r.)  add  ZDitG  *i  s^il 

(,/)  Others  ng^Q  are  dearly  flace-namei,  denoting 
the  source  of  supply : 

T.  kadkf-H*KK  4,  ^,  above)  for  which  6  has  yopima  In  Ezek. 
IT  IS.  In  Is.  i4 1,.  Syram.  ha*  ■tapOTJ'S"'>-  :  cp  Pffi.  //.V37  ™ 
for  ibe'CarihaEinian  carbuncle.' and  Pesh,  iai-.ir'/'"!  for  s/M 
in  Ei.  28 19  SB  11, 

1.  n^CH^  nTiHg/A,  Eiek.STiI  0  ^ap.  V'e,  itrifUHt,  RV 
■coral,' need  mn  be  a  Hone  at  all.    ISee  Cosil,  but  cp  also 

Rl'BV.l 

V  IfM  (m  Ai,  ahmel  Ef. SH iq  Mil.  may  be  the  «>«■, 
'  niepho,'  of  RlralM,  !i3.  TheDphi.  .14,  an  island  up  ihe  Kile, 
.^.  of  MeroC,  celel>r,'Licd  for  lis  gems ;  but  it  n  perhaps  a  loan- 

4.  1^-K>^,  larjll,  Ei,  SSio,  etc.cp  'stone  of  T^hish,'  Eiek. 

5  and  6.  'A/rw  CKilrim.'  i«ea  ^1,  abovcl  and  S-^hutt  (*ee  ^3, 

(i")  Finally,  seieral  names,  which  have  no  dear 
^gniticance  in  Hclvevr,  are  probably  loan-wvrdt  ■• — 

I.  D^,  VilUm,  Ex.  ri  19.  etc..  recalls  Eg.  mitm  (Hommel, 
AHT.tSii-    (For  another  view  let  jAcihTH.] 


STONES  (PRBCIOU8) 

I.  ^,  nSfiiit,  Ex.  tS  11,  xc,  bai  been  compated 
•K-/-t-l  and  Ass.  /ii><i,*:(>i.  The  ktter  is  more  prol 
Ehbralu,  am)  t  lobelow. 

The  SkL'/iu,  'pale-yellow,'  ii  unlikely;  lee  TorAZ 


_.  ^3,  above),  Ei.28i9  may 

but  perhaps  also  Ar.   "red";   or  the  pbce-nan 

].  nM';,  r^^fhih.  El.  !S  »,  etc.  Kcmi  id 

lutm;  and  perhapi  alw^^Eg.  i-»->c/,  see  |  13  I 

These  vague  lerniB  [see  also  PEARL] 


little 


be  Au.  yiufUf 

ibviously  giya 


colour  of  the  Ass>Tien  and  Egyptian  equiv.ilents.  If 
any  conclusions,  therefore,  are  to  be  drawn  from  them 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  means  of  Ihe  renderings  of  O- 

The  Greek  vocabulary  may  be  classified  in  the  sanra 
way  as  Ihe  Hebrew. 

{a)  Brilliatct  a  denoted  only  by  ivfpgj  and  ffiiapa)^. 
■■»#»«(,  'hoi  coal  '  for  ntphik  (|  4,  11,  above);  vimmyIm, 
•dozibng,'  for  bdrikilh  (|  4,  a  I.  above),  and  abs  iar  iSk^ 
II    n«-V    (14.  ^3,  ibo«S.  E<.289Si,,!e»(cpBaw*^ 
D.  urves   (lo^v^,  and  perhaps  uofviaipfiv ;  SkL  maru' 

rmeraJii;   m.  iiMlf  may  be  a  coTTuplion 

fuip^.  Ai'^  A  B-p^iMi,  x^v^pBffH  aT>d 
:pl»»,  below  (only  in  N'T:  from  the  Uu, 
:  Iba  ind.  jiu<'l  >eem>  to  be  a  deiiyaiive, 

wpiB.y^  <;..  i,  wfi.  for  /^«an  II  4,  ii,  pbove],  Gen. !  II ;  cp 
Xiniiriwaairin.  Rev,  SI  k), 'leek  green.' 

mniiritjttt  (for  fanilti  ||  1,  1/4.  aboveD,  'gold-Uone.' 


ofMiVltrtal 
(*)  Colour  g 

ic^o?rhit' 


|lj,^4.abo 


a  Gk.^'sl;el-lil 


he  Oreek  ■upetslillon  lakine  Ibe  place  of  the  Hebrew. 

of  rnpK  (see  I  4,  ai,  above).    In  Rev,  4e  2!  1  a  umile  for  clear 

int.  'finger-nail'  (fe  IMam  \l'^.  *j,  abuve).  PopuUrly 
Hippoted.  hitGT.  to  be  descnpikve  (Hin.  //JV'37 14) ;  but  pnibably 

•utatimit^i.r., '  lard'-onyi' ;  Rev.  i\  lol.  but  cp  Ve.  sardenyi 
foriiM™,J»*«»i,Jobag.t 
Ijfl  Place-names  are  responsible  fat  Ihe  following  ;— 
axBTur  (^HbS  II  4.  «i,  i/j.  <4l).  from  the  river  Achates  in 

A.yip..F  (-//&«  II  4,  *i,  abovel),  from  Liguria  in  N.  Italy. 
The  dcscripiive  lalamanicAvy^virfiioi-docs  nut  occur  in  %. 

riftmr  (^'idcm  It  4,  '1.  ^5.  above],  popularly  derived  (rom 
Snrdis  in  Lydia;  but  probably  originally  a  loan-word;  ie« 

iZ^r  (Rev.  SI  19I  only),  from  Chalcedon  in  Bilhi-nia. 

Cp  eipatt.  )>afia«,  and  x^x«P.  "an'Iileraled,  and  ihe 
iuuiv<|Ii>viiu<orSymm.  ID  l3.Mia(=iarf^v1rf|l4,  aj, 'filiaimc), 

(rt  toan-words,  finally,  are  Ihe  followinji  :— 

Pi)|niAAiw(>/Mi>jH  II 4,  ij,  above),  and  (by  error]  j'-l/AiAM 
II  4.  ty  abovel  ■*•  bebwj;  Pefi.  ii/Znnr,  Ski,  vaJMry^ 
Frakl.  vtl»riya,  Pesh.  i-i-Jc-l-m, 

lumi  i-'^lif^hi,  Heb.  cp  A».  a^. 

mi.*..fm(^M>«/«r(|  4,  CI,  ahoveD,  Heb. 

e-apaiH'(=  MrmEl  4,^1,  as. above),  Ihough  actually  obluned 
near  Sardis  in  Lydia.  IS  probably  from  Pen.  itril.  'i-tl  low-red.' 

TO.df.ru.  {=/rfrf,M  ((4.  C3.  abovel,  pelh.  Heb.,  ep  Ass. 
/iffiimtu:  but  derived  by  Pliny  ( //.VST e)  from  the  word  'id 

in  Ihe  Red  Sea.     In  Ps.llBti;  mijiwri  vctjiwr/u  (IB), 
'refined gold';  cp iraf  in  Cani. 5 1 1  Ion  which  see  (^LD.Iiy: ; 

orvf ,  ^yiix^of  (popularly  derived  from  wuf,  '  flneer-nail ")  is 
probably  A«.  uniu,  'ring,'  cp  :tjiai>:lw,  ' conical  -Leal ' ;  cp 
kg,  a«a*  (Muss-Arnoll,  Sr«i.  fl-erJ,,  139)1  The  expbnalion, 
orvf^'finger-mdl,'  occun  first  in  I>lin>-,  HXSS^  (quoting 
Sucjinch),  and  is  supported  by  die  remgce  resemblance  oT  a  pale 
onya  (the  black  onyx  was  not  worked  till  late  Hellenistic  linies) 
10  a  finger-nail  wilb  hs  lunula  in  the  flash  bnieath.  Hul  ihe 
word  it  OS  old  as  Ktestas  (about  400  a.c,)  and  may  have  arisen 
frimi  ihe  Assyrian  cusiom  of  using  the  impression  uf  Ibe  thumb- 
nail Wtur :  ret  tafflT.  above)  as  (he  sigrialure  of  a  clay-Iablei ; 

For  the  inlerpreinlion  of  this  Greek  vocabulary,  we 
have  fortunately  a  good  and  slightly  earlier  authority  jn 
the  tre.itise  of  Theo[>hra6ius,  irrjii  Mflow  (about  300 
B.C.),  which  sums  up  Greek  knowledge  on  the  subject 
just  at  the  moment  when  Aletinder's  conquest  had 
thrown  open  the  farther  E.TSI,  but  before  its  effccis  had 
become  generally  fell.      For  the  interpretation  of  Ihe 
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■ddilional 


the: 


linly  e, 


,  of  the  lapidaries  of  the  Early  Roman 
Empire.  Thai  the  vocabulary  of  Ihe  LXX  is  probably 
Imsiwonby.  is  sug^esled  by  the  general  unirorniity  of 
ils  rendering.  So  uniform,  indeed,  are  Ihese,  that  in 
Ihe  four  cases  in  which  serious  discrepancies  occtu*  (see 
under  Agate,  Beryl,  Onyx,  and  beloH-|,  il  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assume  thai  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  which  is 
al  lauU.  The  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  also,  display 
close  acquaintance  with  current  terminology,  and  supply 
more  than  one  striking  confirmation  of  the  conditions 
derived  from  Ihe  comparison  of  MT  and  the  LXX. 

We  may.  therefore,  proceed  to  discuss  the  identifica- 
tions supplied  by  the  LXX  renderings.  Of  these,  by 
a  Hl^h  Drisat'a  '^'  ''**  greater  number  are  contained 

i^rt*  1  t        '"  Ihe  descripiion  of  the  high  ptiest"s 

''f'^P''**  breastplate.  Ex.a8.jjK.  to  bT  read 
with  the  parallel  passage  Ex.  39ia#  and  Ihe  corrupt 
variant,  Ei.  28 13  (the  'covering  of  the  king  of  Tyre'). 
It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  take  these  stones  in 
(he  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  to  append  (g  a  i  ^ ) 
those  which  do  not  occur  in  the  breaslplaie. 

Two  preliminary  considerations  should  be  noted, 
(i)  The  Breastplate  If-y.).  when  folded  for  use, 
measured  a  span  (about  S  in. )  in  each  direction.  The 
space  available  for  each  stone  with  its  setting  was  there- 
fore as  much  as  s  x  3^  in. ;  and  if  Ihe  same  proportion 
was  observed  between  stone  and  setting  as  u'as 
customary  in  ancient  jewellery,  (he  stones  themselves 
may  have  been  as  large  as  ax  ij  in.,  and  cannot  have 
been  much  less  than  half  that  siie.  They  were  there- 
fore each  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  average  size  of 
(he  common  Babylonian  cylinder  or  Egyptian  scarab. 
We  are  llierefore  probably  safe  in  excluding,  on  the 
ground  of  size  alone,  stones  which  are  really  rare 


3   Ihemt 


ould   t 


engraved  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  some  of  these 
names  are  of  some  length.  This  again  postulates  a  large 
surface  and  low  hardness.  The  private  Jewish  name- 
signets  vary  from  J-iJ  in.  in  leng(h,  and  are  of  a  very 
moderale  degree  of  hardness  {7  or  less). 

i.  ■d,fim.  .ripi-oi'.  mr,i/«,.  Ei.28.7  SSio  (cp  Ei. 
2813,   and   sardiui.    Rev,  21*.).      Both    names   signify 

"•a.^^^  ^frange-sa^^-^ietmr^^^ 
uuDui.  ^f  j^i,   gngraved    stones    m   ancient 

limes  (cp  Plin.  fi.VSl  to6).  The  best  of  them  came  in 
Greek  times  from  Snrdis  and  Babylon,  and  a  line  deep 
red  kind  from  Yemen  (hence  perhaps  [cp  S.\RD[iia] 
■  Ediimite  stone,'  from  Ihe  proximate  source  of  supply). 
The  material  {translucent  quartz  stained  with  iron)  is 
quite  common,  and  merges  in  the  clearer  and  lighter- 
tinted  'carnelian'  and  'red  agate'  As  this  is  probably 
denoted  by  I/bo  d^dri?!  (§  15I,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
'Sj/m  may  originally  have  meant  the  opaque  blood-red 
jasper,'  which  is  common  in  early  Egypt,  was  used  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  also  in  Greece,  and  was 
valued  as  a  charm  against  hemorrhage. 

iL  PilJdh.  mi^or.  lopatius  (Ex.  28 .7  SC  'o.  cp  Ei, 
S8 13;  in  Rev,  21 »  roi-ifioi-  is  exchanged  with  (tapJiruJ, 
8  Pitdlh.  ^^^  lielow)  is  identified  with  Ass.  ji/iinda,  a 

'  "•"  'flashing  stone'  which  recalls  the  'stones 
of  fire'  in  Ri.28iti6.  and  the  abnt  tkdilf  in  ls.54ii. 
The  rendering  Toirifwi-  makes  it  clear  that  the  LXX 
understood  by  fi/drih,  a  stone  which  was  ( i )  translucent, 
(a)  yellow.  As  the  modern  ■  topaz' was  hardly  known* 
before  Greek  times,  and  is  indistinguishable,  except  by 

1  So  F.  Ptliie,  in  Huilngi'^A  i-v. '  Preciou<  SlonM  '-a  v.ilii- 
Ablcuidau^^estivtcDminvncarybaKdlaTEcly  uponntwinnlfrial. 
^  «  Bril..Uiii.C,mJ,tf_B>ib.andAa,Anlif.(^  i3(l)give.boih 

and  noft.  Tj  and  39  in  the  BAbyloninn  Room  are  ■ppucnily  of  a 

Titiny  of  bue  emcnld  or  beryl  ('  mother  of  enet^  ■).    Dr. 
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:    [   its  superior  hardness,  from  '  false  topaz, '  or  yellow  roclt- 
crystal,  it  is  possible  that  Ihe  latter  is  meanl.     The 

cirfoured  {yj/vaatiiit  dirmrriXjSoi'  ipiYI^-  Strabo,  770), 
or  yellow-green,  stone  (*  virenii  gtmrt.  Plin.  UN 
378),  probably  the  modem  'chrysolite,'  or  'peridot'. 
This  was  a  noble  variety  of  olivine,  and  consequently 
of  the  yellow 'serpentine' (Ar.  'asfar.  'yellow '),  which 
was  in  common  use  for  scarabs  and  cylinders  oC  all 
dates.  It  is  identified  by  Petrie  [and  independently  by 
Cheyne ;  see  GuLD,  %\b:  Ophir.  |  r  ;  Topai,  g  a] 
with  the  origiiuil  filddh;  the  only  Direction  to  this  being 
that  Jj>)nrfH  was  a' 'flashing' stone.  This 'chrysolite' 
was  found  in  the  Le\'ani,  and  occasionally  in  consider- 
able masses ;  but  the  ancient  supply  came  from  an 
island  (roiiflot  uTieat)  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  Ihe 
monopoly  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Strabo,  770 ;  Diod. 
Sic,  339:  Plin.  jyA'3r8t53*).  Likeohvine,  'chrysolite' 
is  soil  and  easily  engraved— (ai/rfa  sula  naiilium  limant 
unlit  [Piin.  HNZlS). 

iii.  Bdr/ttlh,  aiidpaySot,  smaragdus,  Ex.28i;  39  lo 
IEz.2813,  dfiipayiot;  but  jor/^f/^t  [inora/c'iii]  changes 
9.  BbttaU).  P^)  ."■'i''  •^^*'"r  [''"■^"J-  ■:  "  ' 
ragdus,   in   the   place 

Ipa  ,  .  .  SfUKot  ipiati  a/iapaySlKii.  In  Ex.289  3£>>7 
396,  irfidiiaySiis  translates  ioiiiia  (Vg.  onyx]  where  it  is 
used  of  the  high  priest's  shoulder-stones.  Both  bdr/ke/h 
and  SfiipaySm  originally  denote  inV/foHci  only:  e.g.. 
Herod.  2tt  describes  a  irnJXi;  (probably  a  columnar 
natural  crystal)  eixapiyiDV  Mflou  W^i-orrot  rit  riicrat 
lUyaBot.'^  '  so  large  as  to  give  light  a(  night.'  but  says 
nothing  of  the  colour  either  of  the  stone  or  of  the 
gleam.  Of  this  same  t^ipaySn  Theophraslus  (aj) 
says  that  it  was  of  the  'Baclrian'  variety,  il  ^)j  Apa 
•fiivSiis  a/idpayiot,  and  he  adds  (34)  other  instances  of 
gigantic  specimens  which  came  to  Egypt,  ir  Si^aa 
vapi  ToD  BaftuXwi'Iwi'  fia^Man.  but  confuses  ihcm  all 
with  Ihe  '  copper-emerald '  {diaplau)  of  (.'yprus  and 
Chalcedon  (xaXxijaui',  Rev,  21  m).  Now.  only  two 
brilliant  stones  (kcut  in  such  columnar  irr^Xat — the 
'rock  crystal.'  and  the  'beryl.'  In  favour  of  'rock 
crystal '  we  may  quote  ( i )  Ihe  comparison  of  (he  raintaa 
with  aiiApaySot  in  Rev.  4}  :  (a)  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(//,V3764|,  quoted  by  I'ctrie  (Hastings' OS),  that  Nero 
used  a  aiiApayiot  to  aid  his  sight — a  statement  to  be 
compared  with  the  superstition,  which  stirvives.  (hat 
better  spectacles  are  made  from  rock  crystal  than  firom 
glass ;  (3)  Martial's  associaiiim  of  smaragdus  with 
adamas  (v.lli);  (4)  Ihe  probability  that  hexagonal 
beryl  in  its  paler  varieties  was  regarded  as  a  harder  and 
greenish  variety  of  'milky  quartz' ;  (5}  the  certainty 
that,  as  early  as  Theoplu-aslus,  a  very  large  number 
of  stones,  all  brilliant,  and  of  all  shades  of  green,  from 
aquantarine  to  dioptase  (xoXxiiiuv).  were  included 
generically  under  ai/Apayioi. 

In  favoiu'  of  'berjl,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
following  consider.-itions.  (i)  From  Tlicophrastus 
onward  the  ap-ipayios  was  more  or  less  definitely 
ro/oBJ-irrf— Theophrastus.  however,  does  not  say  vihal 
colour — and  was  believed  to  originate  by  the  action  of 
w.iterupon  green  jasper  (foairii,  'Tbcophr.  37,  see  g  13). 
(a)  Both  the  'beryl*  and  its  deep-green  'emerald' 
variety  have  been  universally  believed  to  give  relief  to 
Ihe  eyes  ;  but  this  was  through  their  restful  coloiv,  not 
through  iheir  refractive  powers,  and  'beryls'  in  particular 
had  already  given  rise  to  It  bareltf  and  High-Germ. 
brille.  before  Ihe  invention  of  spectacle-glasses.  (3)  The 
Budge  kindl)'  supplies  Iht  funher  infonnation  '  we  ha«  no 

Kvml  in  Mesopotamia  amcHiE  the  naiivn  ,  faeadcUlhat  nof- 
i.e«i)d679(of  Pehlevi  time)  ar*  of 'lopai!.'    \oPEFQ,t9^, 
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kindred  belief  Ihai  '  beryl '  shed  a  light  of  its  own  u'as 
known  to  Theophrastus  (/.f, ,  33),  and  has  survived  in 
IL  brillare  (Low  Lai.  biritlare')  and  Eng,  irillianl. 
(4)  'I'he  probability  thai  titiforfiat  could  be  iraiiaicd 
(<li(vSiit  tit. .  Theophr.  35)  suits  the  prevailing  greenish 
tinge  of  ancient  glass  belter  than  a  quite  colourless 
slone ;  cp,  moreover,  Rev.  46,  fldAiwffa  iaXlcij  sfiola 
t(KariXK>f.  (5)  The  collocation  of  ipuffriXXtp  with 
(FfiofHTil'V  in  Rev.  4  »'.  6  3  suggests  that  after  all  [his 
writer  distinguished  'rock  crystal '  and  '  smaragdus.' 

As  to  barikelk,  Ibe  probability  is  ( i )  thai  originally 
it  meant  the  colourless  flashing  'rock  crystal,'  which 
was  commonly  used  for  engraving,  in  Egjpl  of  all 
periods,    in   Mesopotamia   from    the   later    Babylonian 

n  after 

use  of  a)iApo.'fiot  in  Rev.  li.  and  in  the  confusion  with 
j'i(,tJ/Ji«  inMTof  Ez.2Si](seebelow,  §  19);  (3)  that 
the  obvious  likeness  belween  the  words,  and  ihc  current 
confusion  between  the  heiagonal  forms  of  '  quaru ' 
and  pale  ■  beryl.'  caused  the  LXX  lo  render  hdrilalh  by 
apAforfim.  and  provoked  the  substitution  tor  ydl/phih 
of  yahiliM  in  MT,  so  as  10  separate  what  now  were 
two  adjacent  gnen  stones. ' 

iv.  NSpkck,  iFflpof,  Mf^HBrt(/Bj(Fji.28ia  SSii);  in 
Ez.  as  .3  itSfoi  remains,  but  niphik  [Vg.  carbt         '    " 


In  Ei.27.6  the  LXX 
laies.  and  Vg.  has  simply  gemmam;  Rev.  21 30  subsli- 
lutes  xiJi***"').  If  nofkik  could  be  identified  with 
Egyptian  i>r-/-^/(see  Emerald  [end]),  either  malachite 
or  turquoise  would  be  meant  ;  and  litis  is  supported  by 
Ihe  equivalenl  xaXt'l!'"  (copper-emerald )  of  Rev.  21 10; 
see  g  33.  below.  But  this  identification  would  ignore  the 
uniform  rendering  of  both  Ihe  LXX  and  Vg, ;  and  as 
llttpa(  (cariuBcalas)  is  descriptive  and  approjiriaie. 
whilst  nifkik  (probably  a  loan-word}  gives  no  clue,  il 
is  belter  10  accept  Ihe  idenlificalion  of  Ihe  LXX  with  a 
translucent  rtd  stone.  I'his  latter,  since  the  '  ruby '  of 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  and  likewise  Ihe  true  '  carbuncle,' 
were  unknown  lo  Tbeophrasius  (see  Carbuncle),  must 
denote  Ihe  large  class  of  red  -garnets'  ('pyro]*,'  -alman- 
dine,'  etc. ).  which  are  found  in  nbtmdance  and  of  very 

limes,  were  commonly  used  for  signets  in  Hellenistic 
times,  and  are  easily  engraved.  As  to  nifhek  itself,  the 
nlleniative  derivation,  from  the  lupakku  of  Am.  Tab. 
202iS[cp  Emerald,  a],  may  probably  be  accepted.  Of 
the  colour  of  Ihis  lupatiu  we  have  no  information  ;  but 
we  know  that  it  came  as  tribute  to  Egypt  from  Ashkelon 
— i.t.,  from   Ihe  NE.       This  fact   is  compatible  with 

Syria  to  Tvre  in  Ei.  27 16. 

V.  Safifiir,  sdr^ipos.  sapphirui  (Ex.28i6  39ii)r 
in    Eiek.  2813   «li»*tifK)I    remains,    but    sappSr    [Vg. 

n    tl>.nnli-    ■"'/?'*'""]  changes  places   wiih  n$phck. 

ILB^pIr.  [„^„„/„]  [g  ,oj.  Rev.  21 «  has 
o-iir^fifu).  The  true  'sapphire'  (blue  corundum)  was 
almost  unknown  before  Roman  Imperial  limes,  and 
when  known  was  included,  from  its  clear  blue  colour, 
under    vdarSo,'    (see    %  33.     below).       The    aitamas 

known  to  Pliny  for  its  sky-blue  colour,  was  probably 
'aiurile.'  Sdr^tpm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  identi- 
fied (Theophr.  37 ;  cp  55.  tiant  aKvBi)!,  and  I'lin. 
//.V37iio  'optime  apud  Medos '),  with  Ihe  opaque 
Wue  'lapis  laiuli'  erf  Turkeslan,  and  ihe  ukna  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which  was  known  also  in  Egypt 


l.The'o 
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&ld '  (green  corundtim)  v  in  uny  cam  ou 


auperior  varieiy  of  afiapoyioc. 
2  The  only  indiihTislile  description  is  that  of  Solinus,  see 
:ing.  .VaA  ffUI.  o/Pm.SI<Hui,ni/.;  ihe  earliBI  ipecimens 
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and  Greece  from  prehistoric  times,  and  was  frequently 
sent  as  a  present  from  Babylon  10  Egypt  in  the  Tell- 
eUAmama  period.  As  ils  Hebrew  name  implies,  il  is 
easily  engraved,  and  occurs  in  large  enough  masses  to 
make  tablets  like  Ihe  '  Tables  of  the  Law '  (ace.  10 
Targ. ;  cp  Ihe  temple  dedication  on  lapis  laiuli,  Bril, 
Mus.     [Depart.     Assjt.    Antiq.]    No.     91013).       [Cp 

Sapphire.] 

vi.  Yahdlim.  loan,,  iaspis  (Ex.  27i9  39ii) ;  in 
Eiek.  2813  Imrris  remains,  bul  yaAilim  [Vg,  iaspii] 
11  TahUflm  ■^'^B*'  P'^^"^  ^i*  ''Mii/h  [smarag- 

Jot  '^'  '"'"'"'*'*  '8  '3'  "'"I''  '■^''«  «•  '" 
changed  ils  significance  that  Eaffrii 
should  be  used  by  preference  10  render  yahillim.  [Cp 
Jasper.  adj!a.\  Either  toff ir«,  therefore.  01  yahdibm 
must  be  transferred  10  ihe  twelfth  place  (§  19},  and 
we  have  seen  reason  already  (under  tdr/tilh,  %  9)  10 
suppose  Ihat  yiiUpheh  should  be  restored  here,  and 
yakilSm  transferred  to  no.  lii.  For  other  reasons 
idenlilying  j-flAd/oHi  with  no.  xii.  see  below,  §  19. 

Vaitpkih.   which  is  a  loan-word   (Ass.  yaSpa  alpH. 

Eg.   ^-i-p-d\.  gives  no  clue,  save  thai  alpa  was  large 

1*  vilb.).»,     enough,   and   nol  loo  hard,   lo  be 

bani-pal  (Nabunahid  stele).  That  fmnni,  on  Ihe 
oiher  hand,  was  (1)  a  dull  or  opaque  atone,  is  shown 
by  Ihe  combination  jdonii  aral  eapdlip  in  Kev.43  {see 
S  ^3,  below),  by  Ihe  compound  terms  inspiuiales  and 
iasponyx  known  to  Pliny  {HN.  ixxvii.  IOh  »37},  and 
by  Martial's  assoeialion  of  iaipii  with  sardonyckus  (v. 
Ill  ix.  60n);  and  (3)  thai  It  ivas  a  green  stone  is 
probable  from  association  with  Ihe  aiuipayiti  of  Ihe 
Cypriote  copper-mines  in  Theophrastus  (ay  ;  cp  IdariBt 
KpWTaXWfiWTi,  'jasper  turning  into  a  clear  ice-like 
stone,'  Rev.21ii)  and  from  its  mediiieval  character  (see 
JASI'EH),  Bul  (3)  il  had  many  variants  ;  among  tlicm 
a  red  {Ui(ms=kadkBd  Is.64i3,  cp  Symm.  Kopx'jSii'ioi'. 
cp  iaspackala,  above),  a  yellow  {felva,  Virg.  j£n. 
43$i).  and  an  opalescent,  perhaps  actually  Ihe  'opal' 
{opaiui.  Plin.  HN  SI  it  ;  VSkl.  opala.  'sione').  [Cp 
Jasper.]  All  this  combines  to  show  that  yaflpkih. 
rairrii,  is  the  modern  'jasper'  (opaque  massive  silica], 
and  especially  ils  green  varieiy.  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted, often  of  considerable  size,  and  easily  engraved, 
being  used  commonly  for  Egyptian  scarabs  of  all  periods, 
(or  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders,  and  for  Ihe  seal- 
stones  of  prehistoric  Greece  (for  engraved  specimens 
from  Ihe  Syrian  coast  [in  Louvre],  see  Ledrain,  A'glict 
Sammaire  des  Monuments  Phiniciens,  N05.  40S,  437, 
43a/  437).  All  varielies  of  jasper  are  liable  to  occur 
together,  and  are  associated,  and  easily  confused,  with 
Ihe  green  chalcedony  (' plasma,'  'prase';  the  common 
'bloodstone'  is  plasma  spoiled  wiih  red  jasper),  with 
Ihe  more  opaque  varieties  of  agale,  and  with  Ibe  opal 
group,  which  all  have  praclically  identical  composition, 
Tbe^iEfn  jasper,  being  the  rarest,  w-as  not  unnaturally 

group.  As  Ihe  Cypriote  passage  (Theophr.  17)  shows, 
green  jasper  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
harder  varielies  of  'malachite'  and  other  gieen  copper- 

vii.   Ukm,   Xty'ipiw.   ligurius   (Ex.2819  39ij);    id 
Eiek.28i3.  6  has  ipyiptoy  Kot  -xfivalw  taX  X17. :  MT 

1*.  LAnm.  ^S-  ■""'''  ™'''"e  't'^  'is'  ""h  "'•^ 
1*.  Ltetm.   ,^„„„j  i„   ^   ,^„,i,   p|a„_  ^  g  j,^ 

below  ( Rev.  21 10  gives  i^^wrixpoffoi  in  Ihe  correspond- 
ing place :  see  §  33).  Uicm.  probably  a  loan-word 
(?  Eg.  rtsktm.  bul  cp  JACINTH),  gives  no  clue. 
Ai-yil/xoi'  was  taken  by  some  to  be  a  place-name,  and 
the  sione  seems  10  have  been  confused  with  'amber,' 
from  its  electrical  qualities  (which  are  possessed  by 
several  differenl  gems) ;  bul  Theophr.  a8  gives  \i,'f 
foifuai  \i.t.  Xvyniit  oip6r)  with  a  folk-iale  about  ils 
origin,  and  a  disliiiclion  between  a  clearer  and  a 
darker  tinted  variety.  RV  gives  'jacinth'  (wiih  mg., 
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r,  amber  ') :  bul  there  Is  no  evidence  thai  the  jac 


t  all  tiU 

Roman  (imos.  IVolKililvn  clcnr  yellow  sioiie  is  meant, 
like  'caini);orm'  or  Talse  topai'  (iron-tinted  (|iinnz). 
The  rcnduriiig  of  Rev.  21  jo,  xpw4f/>0ff«.  suBS™'*  * 
greenish  yellow  stone,  and  perhaps  serves  todifterentlate 
the  adjacent  yellow  xy'o^'Soi  (S  i?)- 

viii.  .■>',■>.!.  dxiTijt.  acka/.-,  (i;x.  '^Si?  39.1 :  in  Kiek. 
23 13©  has  ix-i-nt:  6  MT  Vg.  omit;  Rev.  21  »=  in 
IK  iisMt  '''*  corresponding  place  has  iititSot). 
10.  oeoo.  ^_,^j  ^jjj,  j^  ^  loan-word  (Ass.  luia)  or 
the  pliee-name  ♦f^,  an  island  S.  of  Mcroo,  noted  for 
its  gems  (Thcophr.  34,Slrabo,  8»j.  [C[>  Ciialckikiny, 
a.]  'Axi^TinlalsoapL-ice-namclisdctiiiilclythe  'Sicilian 
agate.'  I>esh.  iaricdad  in  HX.2S19  39i9  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Kapx^'-nnot  (cp  Svmin.  on  15.54 11, 
taJtod,  and  g  ai,  below),  or  OS'taJk^J  ilselt  For 
{ I )  Sicilian  stones  going  eastward  would  probably  travel 
vii  Carthage,  (a)  similar  'agates'  may  have  been  found 
in  N.  Africa,  (3}  a  Cirthaginian  'carlnincle'  is  known 
to  Plinjr.  H.\  37919s.  What  panicular  variety  of 
'agate'  {banded  translucent  silica)  v^as  exported  from 
Sicily  is  not  known :  bnl  banded  agates,  particularly 
of  the  deeper  red  varieties'  (approximating  to  sardenyi 
and  iaspitckalts)  were  in  common  use  in  Kgypt  through- 
out (the  source  here  may  well  have  been  *(^  on  Ihe 
upper  Nile),  in  Greece  from  prehistoric  times  (esp. 
common  in  early  Crete),  in  later  Babylonia,  in  Assyria 
Ihrougboul.  and  on  the  Syrian  coast  (engraved  specimens 
in  louvre,  Lcdrain.  I.e.,  Nos;  413.  430,  432,  440, 
449  red  :  409  while). 

ix.  ■  Ahlamdk.  i.,ii9virTo%.amtlhyilus{.Y.Ti.1ii9%%i:i\ 
in  Eiek.  28i3  6  has  Ax^t^;  MT  Vg.  omit;  Rev. 
16.  ■AhUmih.  21"- <''^*^")-  The  folklore  of. he 
"  Hebrew   and    Greek    names    identifies 

with  Ihe  modern  'amethysl'  (transparent  purple  quarii), 
which  was  commonly  used,  and  freely  engraved  in 
Egypt  throughout  (esp.  under  XII.  dyn.).  in  Greece 
from  prehistoric  times,  on  Ihe  Syrian  coast  (Ledrain, 
I.e.  Nos,  407,  414,  cp  393,  4ai),  and  more  rarely,  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.   [See  also  references  in  §  4(c),  i.] 

x.  TarilS.  XfWffiWiflor  chrysolitkus  (Ex.2Sao  SSij ; 
in  Eiek.  28 13  ®  has  xp^iXiSoi  here;  and  -MT  'Tarshish,' 

"■  '»™*  below;  inEzek.  lOflVg.  bssehryioUlhus, 
bul  6  irfffiai  [perhaps  by  identitication  wilh  the 
Carthaginian  carbuncle  of  Plin.  HN.  37 15,  see  i  ai, 
below];  in  Dan.  106.  Bapatli.  chryioliihui :  in  Cant. 
5i4  6  Bapfftlt,  Vg.  kyoiinlhu!!  Symm.  has  bixksSai 
here  and  Eiek,  1 16  28ii ;  in  Eiek.  1  iC  «  has  fla(xr»it, 
Vg.  visio  Joans').  TarSl!  is  simply  a,  trade-name  and 
gives  no  ctue.  'S.puabXtBai  is  vaguely  descriptive.  A 
slone  tnay  be  a  'gold-stone'  in  three  different  ways. 
(i)  II  may  apparently  contain  grains  of  gold — f.g., 
'avanturinequarti.'  and  the  epithet  XfHwixoOT-ot  applied 
to  'sapphire'  jTheophr.  33,  cp  Plin.  I/N  33]..  'aurum 
in  sapphiro  scintillat.'  37 33.  'aurum  punciis  conlucct'}. 
(2)  It  may  be  golden  yellow  and  opaque — 1.*, .  yellow 
jasper  or  yellow  serpentine.  The  former  is  adopted  here 
by  I'eirie  (Hastings.  DB.  t.v.  'Precious  Stones'),  and 
both  were  used  commonly  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  at 
all  periods,  and  in  prehistoric  Greece.  (3)  It  may  be 
golden  yellow  and  Iransjiarrnl.  This  would  be  inartistic 
in  ju.iiaposi  lion  with  Ihetransparent  yellow /•'/cm.Xi-yilpiw 
(g  14).  but  would  agree  better  with  Ihe  later  uses  of 
chrvi,ilithai.    which    seems    to    represent    the   modem 

above),  and  was  found  of  very  large  siie  in  Siiain 
('Tarlessus").  Pliny,  //.VSlitj.  Pelrie  notes  that  the 
topaiius  of  the  ancients  (^ridolt)  is  actually  a  '  noble ' 
variety  of  yellow  serpentine,  and  so  may  have  taken  il» 
pl.ice  as  the  'stone  of  Tarshish'  in  course  of  lime; 
compare  the  correlation  of  foirirn  and  atiApvyim 
(opaque  and  clear  green)  in  Theophraslus.  ay. 
I  For  the  beai  ing  o(  ihii  on  Rev.  21 »,  vixvitvt,  see  btlow, 
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The  rendering  iripai  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Carthaginian  ■  carlmiicle-  (Plin.  H.S  37 15.  see  §  ai, 
below),  '  Tnrshlsh '  being  taken  for  Cariliage ;  and 
idmi'tfoi  similarly  may  point  to  either  'sapphire'  or 
'  lircon '  as  one  of  the  products  of  an  eastern  ■  Tarshish  ' 
towards  India  (see  Tarshish). 

I  Kor  oihcT  Boluiinni  of  the  preblcm  of  the  Tanhith-uoiK  ([» 
rclain  ihc  tmdilional  name),  >ee  T«k»hii>h,  Stu-mj  of.) 

xi.  .i'JiiflM,  ^pilX\u»,  enychinus  j  Ex.  27  ao,  onyx,  Eiefc. 

£813;  in  KJI.S0  fiiiivtai,  imKMmiu:  AwAAih  beine  imni- 

V.  fcrred,  cp  I  .9.     To«phu.,i«.(ff/ v.  67)Bi>« 

IB.  UlUUn.   iyvf  mi  for  yaiAam.am'^iWibalhtat'.a 

lapMr  and  yahAlim  lUnict    EWwheR  also,  ^^m  i>  veir 
variuuily  rtmlered  in  0,  b^  riLiprytat,  Ei.(»9  Kaj  Mt  (uT 

A.   viftUni,    En.SSg  (taine    conlexi    ai   BOe;   |^hii|i>   for 

cp  lanianri.  Job  H  to,  l^!);    omf,  Job  28  16;    A<'#i>c  mTi*«| 


iCh. 


^-^*/-. 


WSk' 


.);  W,  Job  2 
ham  t^on^^lc^»l 


■  Jobs 


ledX 


i™£.     [CpBl 

Thus  Ihe  versions  everywhere  vary  between  (o)  a  green 
slone  {\l9m  i  rpiairot).  whether  clear  (nM^paySot)  or 
cloudy  (;i<ip(-\\ior),'  and  {»)  an  opaque  banded  stone 
{irvi.  sardonyx  t  aipium).  the  rendering  adopted  in 
EV.  Between  these  two  renderings  we  must  decide 
according  to  (i)  the  evidence  as  to  sSham  itself,  (a)  the 
evidence  as  to  yaA3lim  (MT  yiJfphtk)  in  lii.  (%  19). 
which  hkewise  shares  ^i|pi''\\iw  and  ii>v)ti,er  in  0,  and 
has  probably  contributed  to  the  confusion. 

I.  The  word  WAini  h,TS  no  clear  meaning.  It  may  bo 
a  loan-word  (11)  from  Ass.  i&mlu,  ihe  'dark'  or  'cloudy' 
Stone,  (*)  from  Ar.  'pale'  (Ges,),  which  suits  'onyx* 
(see  8  19,  below)  or  ■  beryl '  lihe  commoner  varieties, 
and  the  'aquamarine.'  not  the  deep  green  'emerald,' 
ffjuipayjot)  almost  equally  well,  |i-)  from  Ar.  musahhatH, 
'striped  garment'  (see  %  4*3),  which,  if  it  were 
established,  would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  a  handed 
Slone ;  or  it  may  be,  (a)  a  place-name  (cp  Ar.  Sehrim 
In  Yemen),  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  wilh  the 
indicalion  in  Gen.  2ii  that  loham  (Xltfoi  A  rpd^-ivot) 
came  from  Havilah  {q.v. ).  It  is  clear,  however  (from 
passages  like  Job  28 16  and  iCh.'iSi,  cp  Ex. '25;  3S9 
35>7),  either  that  the  word  had  a  wide  generic  sense 
\i.g.,  '  variegated  stones'),  oj-thal  some  form  of  ilAnm- 
slone  was  important  enough  to  deserve  separate  mention 
apart  from  ordinary  'stones  to  be  sel.'  Moreover,  in 
jCh.29»  loham  is  coupled  wilh  abnt  puk.  'stones  of 
pigment,'  which  is   likewise  generic,   and  here  iibam 


might  w 


riegatH 


yet  accoimted  for  In 
our  Itstof  idenlilicalions.  It  was  common  in  ^!:gyptthall 
periods,  obtained  from  the  .Sinaitic  mine-country,  and 
used  Ihroughout,  both  solid  and  as  a  '  stone  of  pigment. ' 
It  was  known  to  Babylonia  and  Assiria.  probably  from 

grttH  enough  (though  only  rarely  and  pnriially  trans- 
lucent) 10  be  compared  wilh  fffidpn^aot  (which  we  have 
seen  was  regarded  by  Theoplimsius  as  the  'noble' 
olTsiiring  of  the  opa<;ue  green  rami)  and  still  more 
with  the  cloudy  'berjl';  and  also  opaqut  and  sliipti 
enough  to  be  descrilicd  as  a  variety  of  ■  onys. '  This 
stone  is  the  '  mnl.acliite '  (green  copper  earlionate)  with 
Its  wavy  or  concentric  hands  and  cloudy  (.'.inru)  patches 
of  light,  vivid,  and  dark  green,  and  its  occasional 
crystalline  varieties.  It  is  soft  enoi^h.  like  'Inpis 
lazuli,'  to  be  easily  engraved,  and  occun  in  large 
enough  pieces  to  serve  as  a  lalitet  for  a  six-line  inscrip- 
tion like  that  of  the  high  priest's  shoulder-stones.  If 
loham  |X.  h  rpdainn,  par  txcdlfnce ;  cp  Ihe  laier  Cik. 
/laXax^tt,  '  marsh- nialkiw  stone')  be  identilied  wilh 
'malachite'  (the  Eg.  m-f-k-l.  according  10  W.  M. 
MUller)  the  assocLition  of  loham  with  iu/>/'>  in  Job 
23i«  (6  6vvxl  nid'f  mi  aawftlpkfi)  would  find  a  close 
parallel  in  the  'pyramids  of  green  and  blue  stones' 
1  Whence  Peine  (Ifutinftt,  DB. '  Predoui  SlonM')concliutei 


'•.(i.".). 
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which  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  weatlh  or  Rameses 
III.  (Brugseh,  C.esth.  596). 

In  Greek  times,  'tnalachiie,'  owing  10  iu  coinpara. 
live  Sfiftness.  and  its  profusion  in  Cjiiras  and  other 
sources  of  copper,  ehher  ceased  10  be  held  in  regnrd, 
or  was  confused  with  green  jasper  [taam).  Meanwhile, 
other  '  striped  stones' — namely  '  onyn,'  ■  sardonyx,'  and 
'banded  agate' — came  rapidly  into  vogue,  as  soon 
ai  the  art  of  engraving  tkrongk  a  surface-layer  was 
Iierfected  ;  and  consequently  iiham  come  to  be  rendered 
either  by  words  for  'green'  {^pb'KKiat.  viii/KcySos)  or 
by  words  for  'banded'  {itixior:  lartfanyi).  Conse- 
quently, confusion  arose  on  the  one  hand  between 
i.sAdJfi  (onyx]  and  its  neighbour  yakJIOm  (which  includes 
the  u'hite-faced  '  onjrx ' ;  see  below),  and  on  the  other. 
Iielween  Soham  {green  malachite)  and  yaliphfk  (green 
jasper),  as  soon  as  yahilim  and  yillphlh  were  Inler- 
clumgcU  owing  to  the  ombiguiiy  of  iiritelh  in  No.  i. 
(see  above,  S  9), 

a.    For  the  correlative  argument  from  yahildm,  see 


>iL  VahSlSm  iRn.-m^  at i-i,liT  yditfkih;  Kitk.SSii, 

Wr  idr/itl/i}^[,)  B^iAA.iii-,  t..  ail  ,3,  Jowphui  (- Vg.  itryf- 

iMi,   Ex.2<«39.3;  l«ri)lMi.  Ewfc,2«13): 

19,  TaUUOm.  '^<:)  ont.Dt  <Ex.  sx  ij  E«k.  is  11  cp  t  iS ; 

Vg.  hM%fy//w  Ihrouehout^    The  t  rami- 
^i=^h^  i!xx  !«nr.t  p™u™i"an  origiiial''>^I/</>.W*!'   F^r 

LXX.  ju«  i^irfavou"s^A'of*^xL  HuS  irnlhll  in  Vt 
nuy  r»ull  fiom  Ih<  umc  Hurct  u  that  fgHowed  by  JoKphui. 
The  word  yit&il/otn  seems  to  be  connected  with  ^/n^:i, 
'stiikc  hard,'  and  (possibly)  with  ts'ti^n.  ^lldmiS. 
'Hint*  (r/rpa  mtpia.  Job  *28g.  ftKpbnuot,  'abrupt- 
edRed,'  5^  lUB);  with  Ass,  flmfiu,  Aram,  'almas; 
and  «ith  Greek  'pyrites' — (i.t..  '  fire^triking  stone'). 
[Cp  Fi.iNT,  but  also  Diamond].  The  Assyrian 
elm--lu  was  a  hard  and  prob^tbly  colourless  stone 
(nowhere  either  'clear'  or  'brilliant')  which  was 
used,  with  gold,  to  decorate  chariot-wheels  (cp  the 
•stone  of  Tarshish,'  Eiek.  li«  [RV  'beryl']);  and 
also  alone,  for  whole  rinKS  (Del.  Prol.  S5,  HWB, 
s.vA.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  for  jrahdldm  is  a 
hard  stone,  colourless  or  of  indifferent  colour  ;  of  which 
whole  rings  could  be  made  ;  and  recognisahly  akin  to 
the  '  flre-striking  stone.'  to  the  hard  stone  for  hammers 
and  pounders,  and  10  ordinary  'flint'  or  '  chert.'  The 
alternatives  are  rock-crystal  and  white  chalcedony; 
the  one  clear  or  milky,  the  other  milky  or  opaque. 
Both  were  fairly  common,   in  associntion  with   either 

v.TTieties.  Both  were  used  for  whole  rings,  as  well  as 
for  engraved  seal-stones,  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  in 
Egypt  of  all  periods;  and  also  commonly  for  later 
Babylonian,  and  for  Assyrian  cylinders. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  etymolocy 
'  finger  nail'  for  frfffS  5)  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier 
than  niny— f.t.,  among  Roman  lapidaries,  who  took  over 
an  apparently  Orttt  word,  and  gave  it  its  iirak  sense, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  an  adequate  description  of  the 
majority  of  'onyx-stones.'  Meanwhile  the  compound 
ffopiiruf  shows  that  to  denote  a  while-aiHl-™rf  'onyi' 
it  was  the  nd  which  must  be  specified ;  the  wAife 
surface  therefore  is  the  essential  character  of  the  generic 
'onyx.'  On  the  other  h.ind.  the  etymology,  BBi'f  = 
Asiyrian  unku.  'ring,'  would  make  irai  an  olivious 
equivalent  for  a  'ring-stone,'  like  elmfSu  or  cognnte 
w-ords — especially  as  elmi-lu  was  apparently  colourless, 
and  trii  meant  a  stone  which  had  a  surface,  nl  least, 
of  '  white  tamelian'  or  'chalcedony.'  It  follows  from 
this  identification  \)ia.t  yahdISm  was  liable  to  be  confused 
on  the  one  hand  with  bartkelk  (in  the  sense  of  'rock- 
crystal')  ;  on  the  other  (together  with  &■«{)  with  Uham 
(in  the  sense  of  'striped  stone') ;  and  yet  again  with 
yi!/ph<ii.  when  later  study  had  once  revealed  the  many 
intermediates  i.t.g.  Pliny's  iaip-athatcs,  hisp-onyx  and 
sard-achalis,  HN,  37 1<). 
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Thus    the    high -priestly    breastplate,    as    a    wt 
High  Prlkst's  Breastplate 


..   RoCKtKVSTAL 

wl.ii.:,/fa.- 

ii;  Plfdata 

i.  (tdem 

',s:'.fc" 

»AkD 

T^-.dmll. 

vi.  [TMphehl 

L^?& 

i..  lrfpl.«k 

r«i :  rimr. 

Va^o-.cUar, 

vii.  Uiam 

(Rev.) 

>-=llow-g«en:  A//. 

Malachitr 

green :  o/M(w 

.trit^d. 

X.  TariU 

yellow ;  o/o?-.J 
'yellow  ^'tiinr. 

(greenish  Lib 
siriped  S«HAM 
<pgipU) 


breasiplali 

«    KuikOd  ThisisW*orf(AV'aK.-.te.'  RV'iuby'). 

ai.  K««M-„i,ich  is  rendered  in  Is.  Siwbylaffi.t. 
iaspii.  Symm.  tofrji^tbntii ,  and  in  Kit-k.  27i6byxopxop' 
thodihod.  The  word  tadkvd  may  be  from  ^-ra  '  strilie 
lire'  (cp  Ar.  red);  but  the  renderings  xapx."?  and 
xn/jxijjiwoti  suggest  confusion  of  d  and  r;  cp  I'esh. 
karktdHa  for  libi.  [ixi*T7ft]  in  Ex.2819  »»"■  The 
rendering  Kapx'fi^''"'  suggests  tlie  '  Carthaginian 
carbuncle'  of  I'liny;  and  if,  as  seems  proh.-ible,  a  red 
stone  is  intended,  the  fiunrtt  of  Is.  iJ4ia  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  rrd.  not  a  gretn  jasper.  See  YdUpkfh, 
%  13  above,  and  cp  Aqatb,  RfHV. 
Foriajnfr('e 


A  distorted  version  of  the  '  high  priest's  breastplate' 
offered  by  the  'covering  of  the  king  of  Tyre''  in 
Ezek.  28<3,  the  individual  stones  of 
have  alreadv  been  discussoil 
In    this    [iiss-nge    the    I.XX 


aa.  'Covezlng 
of  King  of 
Tyr*.' 


ipeats  its  list  of  Ex.  28ij-».  in 
■he  same  order,  but  inserts  naX  dpy^pior  ical  xp'"'l<'* 
betucen  fasirif  (vL)  and  iuyApior  (vii.).  7'his  arose 
prolnbly  through  (i)  a  misre.iding,  &prrplON  for 
AifYP'oN'  ^""1 1')  a  misunderstanding  of  the  1    ~ 


n  the  li 


n  MT  (i 


M*=Vk. 


by  the  double  meanings  of  both  \iy.  and 
lJX<«-fK*.       On  the  other  hand,   MT  followed  l^  Yg. 

dilem.flldah.yahaldm  (  =  the'firs1  row,'(i.)and  (ii.) 
of  Kx.  2817/.  followed  by  (vi.)  interchanged  with  (iii.), 
by  confusion  o(  jraMlom  and  iar/ir-rH;  then  tar'll, 
Soliant,  yifffhth  (  =  Ihe  'fourth  row'  [x.,  xi.,  xii.]  of 
Ex.):  so  tha\  yd  I/fhih  is  brought  into  its  right'place 
at  (vi.)  of  the  present  list  (  =  rao-irii  of  6) :  then .  jn//;"r, 
nSphik.  barftelh  (  =  the  '  second  row '  of  Ex. ,  but  with 
lafpir  and  nophfk  transposed,  and  6ar/teth  instead  of 
yah3lom);ihencdAii {\g. aurum,  'gold'jasnoledabove. 
1  ICp  Che,ub,  t  a.  PARAorsF,  I  1,  >nd  Cril.  Bi^.  where 
the  leii  afErek.  38  ii_f.  is  considered.) 
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These  derangements  are  instniclive.  That  they 
represent  an  old  teit  is  clear  rroni  Vg.  ;  but  that  the 
coTTupiian  is  later  than  9  ii  probuble,  tirstly  because  0 
follows  Ex.SSijff  (the  viirianl  ipy.  «.  XP-  ^'"S 
mainly  explanalory  of  \iy.).  secondly,  because  the 
derangements  are  all  explicable  on  the  single  sup- 
position that  they  are  intended  to  remove  difficulties 
which  are  raised  by  the  identifications  propounded  by 
the  LXX. 

(i)  The  identifications  Aitm^iripSiog,  and  tt6plui  = 
itBpai.  bioughl  two  red  stones  logether.  So  long  as 
'6dem,  which  is  '  red '  in  any  case,  meant  red  jasper,  it 
was  opaque,  and  gave  a  certain  contrast.  'S.irds.* 
however,  are  often  nearly  clear.  Hence  a  difficulty, 
which  was  removed  by  transposing  nophek  and  snppFr  ; 
the  further  difficulty  thus  created,  thai  the  red  nophili  is 
brought  ne«  to  the  red  »W,  dx"*")''  n°'  i^mg  felt, 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  'third  row'  dropped  out 
altogether. 

( a )  The  identification  iiriktih  =  titApayim  had 
alreaidy  brought  about  the  transposition  of  yaUphik 
and  yiikSlim.  so  as  to  separate  the  two  gran  stones, 
and  had  caused  the  confusion  in  the  LXX  between 
JFi'XiM'  and  j9i)fiilUiav  in  li,  and  xii.  In  MT  it  has 
had  the  further  result  that  iardktlh  in  the  old  sense  of 
a  clear  colourless  stone  became  interchanged  with  the 
opaque  colourless  yakdidm.  Moreover  idrikelk,  if  it 
meant  aiiipaySot.  meant  '  green ' ;  and  binrii  was 
'green,'  wtiereas  tuifaySn  was  ambiguous,  and 
yaJiiUn  had  no  special  colour.  So  on  all  grounds 
baril/ilh  went  down  Vi  {w.)  a.DA yakSlim  up  to  (iii). 

(3)  Further,  to  restore  ydSlpkih  to  its  proper  place 
at  (vi. ),  and  perhaps  as  an  alternative  method  of 
separating  idtm  and  niphek.  the  whole  of  the  'fourth 
row  '  was  interpolated  between  rows  one  and  two. 

^^)  Finally  and  consequently,  the  'third  row'  fell 
out  altogether :  USem,  'UyipUK'.  being  taken  for 
IfKim-por — i.e.  ipyifiw  Kol  xcvffioii — and  confused  wiih 
the  idhdb  (=Vg.  aurum).  which  aaually  ends  the 
description  both  in  MT  and  ft. 

Another  distorted  version  of  the  same  list  of  stones  is 
supplied  by  the  'Foundations'  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

plate,  in  their  four  rows-of- three,  to  the 
foursquare'  city.     The  result  is  as 


foundations  of 


II.  Ji^aikt^it  ^p^^ 


Of  these  rows-of-three,  the  first  row  is  the  second 
row  of  the  ■  breastplate, '  given  in  reverstd  order,  (vi.  |. 
{v. ).  (iv.  \  with  x«Xniiw  fbr  {nSphek)  i,,»po^  at  (iv.  J. 
The  second  row  is  the  first  row  of  the  '  breastplate,'  also 
in  reverstd  dtAtx  (iii.),  (ii.),  (i.),  with  oa^iaiiiui  exchanged 
for  ^«^li^<*  at  (it.).  The  third  row  is  the  fourth  row 
of  the  'breastplate'  in  i/ifwr  order  (i,),  (li. ),  (lii.),  but 
with  rmrdfiM  exchanged  for  rapJAvvf  at  (%. ),  The 
fourth  row  is  the  third  row  of  the  'breastplate'  also  in 
rf)«<;/ order  (vii,).  (viii. ).  (ix.),  but  with  x/nwi^pairw  for 
\Cf6pat  at  (vii.)  and  idtweot  for  dxinji  at  (vilL). 
i         ii        iii  That  is  to  say.  the  ■  Foundations ' 

.   "    ■ — j U        are  conceived  as  in  the  diagram 

xii-l  !  iv.  appended,  and  to  describe  them 

I       the  writer  has  started  from  the 

«i.    IV.  II.   ».  angle'betweensidesll.  andlll. 

I        He  has  first  described  II.  and  I.. 

■^    I  m.  "-in  correct  sequence;  but  when  he 

ix    viii    vii  '*      "^^^    '^'-  *"^    "'■■   l*  l«s 

recurred  to  the  traditional  order 

ach    of    the    '  rows-of-three,'    or  has   perhaps 


)  work  outwards 
point  at  the  angle  between  II. 
Tliis  account   also  adds  several 


id  111. 
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The  confusion  between  ffOf^>i'f  and  rordflw  suggests 
that  the  authority,  which  is  followed,  rend  ^ifpOXXior  for 
iJiam  at  no.  xi.  (g  18),  and  Irai.  or  rapSifxii  for 
yaiJl^m  at  no.  xii.  (§  19).  (2)  The  xaX«iii«»  which 
takes  the  place  of  drffpof  at  no.  iv.  substitutes  a  grrea 
gem  ('dioptase'  or  copper  silicate)  for  the  rtd  'garnet' ; 
giving  some  slight  support  to  the  discarded  rendering 
«./.i.r  ('malachite')  for  n^p/ui.  but  confirming  the 
view  that  tudfiaySei  in  Rev.  does  not  mean  a  grfen 
slone  merely —for  x"'^*^'"  ^''^  Itself  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  tr/uipttyJoi.  T/idpayim  here,  therefore,  may 
perhaps  still  be  translated  'crystal'  as  in  its  primary 
meaning.  (3I  The  XP""^?"''""  which  takes  the  place 
of  \iy6pior  and  is  not  otherwise  found  in  OT  or  NT, 
belongs,  like  x''*^'^^'-''  ""^  <rapSirv(,  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  experience,  when  intermediate  tints 
were  recognised  ;  It  may  represent  eiifier  a  grteniih 
•  chrysollth.'  or.  more  probably,  the  opaque  applegreen 
'  ehrysoprase '  (chalcedony  tinted  with  nickel  oxide), 
which  is  intermediate  in  tint  between  a  yellow  serpentine 
or  yellow  jasper,  and  the  \tBot  6  wpdarot  (cp  /mXax'""!) 
ofGen.  2ij.  The  modern  'prase'  (deep  green  chalcedony) 
and  its  variant  the  jasper,  spot  ted  'bloodstone'  w^cre 
used  for  scaraboid  gems  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  in  the  I.evaot  {t.g.  Myres  and  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Cyprus  Museum  Calalogue.  No.  45S1).  but  are  not 
clearly  to  be  identified  even  in  Pliny,  (4)  The  WHrfloi. 
which  takes  the  place  of  dxdnit.  is  similarly  mentioned 
in  OT  or  NT  only  here  and  in  Rev.  Bij.  ImKltBitm: 
cp  Enoch  71i  (of  'Streams  of  fire).  Pliny  {31  v\ 
represents  it  as  a  dull  sort  of  'amethyst.'  Solinus 
describes  what  is  evidently  the  modern  '  sapphire 
(blue  corundum)  and  says  that  it  came  from  Ethiopia  ; 
probably  he  is  thinking  of  a  port-of-excfkange  on  the 
Red  S«i.  and  consequently  erf  the  true  Indian  gem. 
Later,  the  meaning  expanded,  including  many  diffcrent- 
coloured  varieties  (five  according  to  Epiphanius.  six 
according  to  Ben  Mansur  [quoted  at  length  in  King. 
Nat.  Hill,  of  Prec.  Slones.  350  ff.]).  But  the  use  of 
kyacinthus  in  Vg,  Symm.  to  render  larSi!  \a  Cant.  5i* 
(where  the  LXX  has  itefoi)  as  well  as  by  Symm.  in 
Ezek.  1.6  28.J  (where  the  LXX  has  the  normal  xpwj- 
Xiflai)  suggests  that  an  early  use  of  va.Ku8in  may  have 
been  10  render  the  native  Indian  word  which  appears 

a  '  noble '  variety  of  '  lircon  '  (lirconium  silicate),  which 
is  a  transparent  deep-red  stone.  Now  the  iixuBoi  of 
Rev.  21x1  takes  the  place  of  a  dark-red  translucent 
stone,  ms,  ixdTTp-  The  epithet  ituu-Blrovt  of  Rev. 
9ij,  too.  is  coupled  with  waptrovt  'fire-like'  (cp  Enoch 
7li,  above,  and  the  equation  ijracin/Aui  —  lliiipai  in 

the  question,  whilst  the  sultry  glow  of  the  '  jacinth '  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted.  Moreover,  both  udcipOot  and 
ixi'"K  might  very  well  stand  as  parallel  attempts  to 
transliterate  ^Kfl*"! A  and  the  displacement  of  the  one  by 
other  becomes  in  every  way  intelligible. 


Olher 


t  in  R<v. 


Aiioia  KpudTaAA^  4A(t9>.  The  stnkmg  Bimilc  5fi«tH  ipirti 
Aj^  imamSi  VAi  ropAiy  recalls  the  porlrait  aljilues  of  Roman 
Emperon  And  othen,  in  which  ifie  raimenl  19  wofkf^  out  in 
hard -coloured  slonea — a  ^hion  intro<iuc«d  in  the  Ibai  yean  of 
the  Republic  frmn  Ptotenuic  Egypt.  ].  u  H. 

"   ■"    "ing,  /fatuml  Hitt.  if  Prttioui  S/tmt;  Antiatu 

i);S.  MeiHuit.W^tfjMOnl— -'-'■'"'-'-  "  -^ 

Mukelyne,  CalaJ, 
Gem.  (tmroducii.,,,,.  j.  ... 
A-^ienl  Ceme  {iSoi);  Flint 
'Precious  SloiKi'  in   Hulings'  DB;    FuRwlncli 


See  Law  and  JtJSTiCB.  §  la. 
STOOL,  inaK.^To,  represents  K©3.  *iJJ^  (iiit>pocl. 
on  the  original  meaning  of  which  word  mThhokb,  1. 

On  the  C]-_1;H,  Strulyfm  (RV  '  binbslDol '),  of  Ei.  1  il  cp 
PoTTHHV,  I  S,  and  B>aiach*i  bme,  with  the  refentKct  In 
BDB,  I.I'. 


,y  Google 


STORAX 
STOBAX  1.  It  is  plausible  to  find  the  storax  {so 
RV"Mi )  xneniioned  in  Gen.  3O37  as  Tt32^.  Ubntk.  where 
EV  has  Poi'LAK  (pABioc  CTYPAKiNH;  Ar.  luind 
=  slonui).  In  Hos.4ij,  bovfever,  tlw  lihiih  a  men- 
tioned as  a  shady  tree ;  this  does  not  suit  the  storax, 
which  is  a  mere  bush.  The  shrub  called  slorax  by  Ihe 
ancients  (Uiose.l;,;  Plin.  //A'12ijjs)  is  the  Slyrai 
qffcinalii,  a,  showy  shrub  covered  with  a.  profusion  of 
white  flowers,  found  throughout  Syria  and  Talesiine 
and  abundnnlly  in  the  hill  regions  of  Gilead.  Camiel. 
Tabor,  Galilee,  etc.,  and  other  places  [FFP ^u)- 

Sloni  Huded  a  Eiiin,  which  was  u»d  for  incense  (ond  >l»  for 

BBihar  OrientaU.  LAojude  iMittk,  1 314)  has  lugscsled  wiih 
giul  pmbabllily  ihM  ihc  name  Sidiu  ii  derived  from  the  Hib. 
'"vi.  ffri  ('  halm ') ;  but  wheiher  Ihe  two  wotdi  denote  the  ume 
thTng  is  douMful.    See  6A1.U,  |  i. 

a.  RV"'-  also  gives  -storajc'in  Gen.S7i5  43ii  for 
mtaj.  n/iflh  (after  Aq.  im5po(  [in  both],  Sym.  UTipai. 
and'  Vg.  slorai  [in  4Sii].  which  was  adopted  by 
Bochart);  EV.  however,  has  Spicf.bv.  Spices  {q.v.). 
More  probably  (so  RV*^')  the  gum  intended  is  ihe 
Tragacanth  (Ar.  nakd'a,  Syr.  anka/k  aitd,  cp  Low.  34), 
which  is  the  resinous  gum  of  the  Astragalus  gummifir, 
of  which  numerous  species  exisi  in  Palestine, 

Lilie  "IX^  On  conneciion  wilh  which  It  occura),  Iragaauilh  wu 
in  article  of  ctnninerce  imported  [□  Egypt  (anicording  id  Eben, 
Errfttn,  aqi^  the  word  lU«  been  found  in  F.g^'pridn),  and  al» 
lolV«(E»le.!Ti7.»™Co.arfiW.X  Tlierei.  no  reference  to 
thii  prodtKI   in   the  nh^:]  n-a  of  iK.lOi}   RSSi  (EV"* 

Thbasvuv. 

,.  .*%■  hu  '«orM  '  for  iTTuni  in  Eccius.  ?»  15  \  bm  RV  (u 
EV  inn  Ei.aO;*)  has  Stacte  (g.vX  The  fia^ani  rein  in- 
tended may  perhaps  be  the  gum  tragacanth  menlioned  above  (z). 

8T0BE  CITIES,  STOBE  HOUSES  (HU^pp).  Ei. 
Ill  1K.919.  etc.     See  City  (/),  Pithom.  g  4. 

According  to  Winckler  <f7/^:iio),  the  phrate  meani  '  cities  of 
tile  governors'  (Aaa.   iaknu,   plui.  iaJrHBiui    Phten.   pD :  cp 

STOEK  (nTSri;  from  11^  'pielas'  [see  LoviNc- 
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in  fitl,  ™ 


)li  ^L:\ 


59:  »'^irW.i.iii...,.._ 

3J™/!-wUnToband  SX". 

and  Zech,  D>    One  of  the  uin.ciui  miiu. 

Both  the  While  (Cmwia  atta)  and  the  Black  Slork 
[C.  nigra}  are  found  in  Palestine. 

The  While  Stork  is  a  well-known  visitant  to  Europe, 
and  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  seen  in  Great  Britain  : 
in  Palestine  il  is  usually  met  wilh  during  the  month  of 
April  (Jer.  8j),  on  its  way  N.  to  its  breeding- places  from 
ils  winter  quarters  in  Central  and  S.  Africa.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  sacred  bird  and  never  molested,  and  in 
return  acts  lo  some  extent  as  a  scavenger.  It  frequents 
the  haunts  of  man,  and  usunlly  nests  on  such  prominent 

Many   legends   and   stories    have   grouped   themselves 
around  this  bird. 
The  Black  Slork  has  a  black  head,  neck,  and  bnck ; 

man.  frequents  the  deserts  and  plains,  especially  in  the 
neigh  liourhood  of  the  De.id  Sea.  As  a  rule  it  lives  in 
small  flocks  and  breeds  on  trees  or  rocks  ;  in  the  summer 

STOET  WRITEB  (o  [eic]  T&  npocninTONTa>). 

I  Esd.  2i;.     See  RehUM,  5. 

STRAIT  OF  JUDEA  (toy  npiONOc  -  .  -  thc 
ioyAaiac),  Judith  3g.     See  Jtn}EA. 
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STBANGBR  AND  SOJOUBNBR 

8TIUNQEB  AHD  SOJOOBREB.  This  phrase, 
together  with  'stranger  or  sojourner'  and  'sojourner 
1  •P.^^.  °'  stranger,'  is  used  by  AV  lo  translate 
1.  l-MIM.  p's  phrase  a^npj;  RV  more  consistently 
has  'sojourner'  for  3IJTn  uniformly.  -u,  gir  and 
2f\n,  ISshiHt  denote  a  resident  alien  or  /i^ouot.  a. 
foreigner  settled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  lime  under 
Ihe  protection  of  a  citizen  or  family,  or  of  the  state  :  as 
distinguished  from  i^i'W  ben-nikhdr,  or  nsj,  noikrt 
(fern.  ,in3]),  which  simply  denote  a  foreigner,  it,  tir, 
is  a  more  general  term,  including  both  foreigner  and 
stranger.  It  is  used  in  Ku.  I840  of  anyone  strange  to 
— i.e..  not  belonging  to — the  priestly  clan.  It  is  often 
used  of  persons  who  might  also  be  called  nokri.  Is.  1  7. 
The  distinction  between  gir  and  toshabk  will  be  con- 
sidered later  (§  11/  ).  The  verb  -mi.  gur,  is  sometintes 
a  denominative  oi  gir  in  ils  technical  sense  of  resident 
alien,  and  sometimes  has  the  more  general  sense  of  o*irfe. 

'^S^^r'^^Ur;  ariJ.I^'"   "'?^.""  ""P^  a ',  c  o    -o         , 
The  Vulgate  AiKi  not  cl 


aliniJ.iic'.I'loi'JSrlulrl^^T'miiimvay-r. 

I.  Feriigntrs.  ether  than  girim  (stricify  i, 
tit  land  <f  Israel.^iuiAigiiiT^O^)  m 


d  ISthJM: 


1  the  land  long  after  the  setlle- 
"^  ment.  At  first,  many  of  these  clans 
stood  to  thc  Israelite  tribes  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
neighbouring  independent  states.  In  conquered  districts 
surviving  Canaanites  would  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
Where,  however,  they  were  loo  numerous,  or  submitted 
on  conditions,  they  were  employed  in  forced  labour 
(carv/t).^^-  ,-  oei,Jud.lg8.  Thus  in  Josh.  9jj.  JR.  the 
Gibeonites  are  spoken  of  as  temple-SBTvants.  Probably 
the  status  of  such  subject-clans  was  similar  ti;  that  uf 
the  girim ,-  but  the  data  do  not  enable  us  (o  decide 
whether  they  were  formally  reckoned  as  gfrim.  or 
pliced  in  a  distinct  category.  The  deuteronomic  editor 
of  Joshua  supposes  that  the  Israelites  exterminated  the 
Canaanites  at  the  Conquest.  Josh.  IO40  11  re.  Such  a 
view  could  not  have  been  held  unless,  long  before  tlie 
exiles,  the  Canaanites  in  Israel  had  disappeared  as  a 
distinct  class  and  been  absorbed  in  Israel  and  Its  girim. 
This  absorption  is  also  attested  by  the  inclusion  in  Neh. 
77tss7^of  Ihe  Gibeonites,  Solomon's  Servants,  and 
the  Nethinim  among  the  Men  of  Ismel. ' 

Many  of  the  slaves  owned  by  Israelites  were  of 
foreign  birth  ;  but  the  slaves  became  members  of  the 
■  ni  ni  f""'')'  ""d  shared  its  sacra,  and  thus  virtu- 
'■,~™'ally  became  Israelites.  Thus,  in  Israel, 
ircumcised  (Gen.  17 .1/.  P). 
ath  (EX.2O10  E),  and  the 
Passover  (Ex.  1244  P).     See  Slavery. 

The  examples  d  Moses,  Biiai.  David,  Solomon,  etc, 
and  the  law  as  to  marriage  wilh  a  female  captive  (Dt, 
21  lo-i,).  show  that  Israelites  during  the  monarchy 
frequently  married  foreign  wives.  These,  like  the 
slaves,  became  Israelites  in  civil  and  religious  status ; 

in  her  mother- in-Liw's  family  and  settles  in  her  late 
husband's  native  land  '  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  god  my  god'  (RuihliS).      See  Markiage. 

The  trade  of  Israel  was  mostly  in  foreign  hands,  and 
trade-routes  passed  through  the  l.ind.     For  the  most 
aders  would  enter  or  pass  through 
untry  in   caravans.       Similarly, 
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Iheir  own  slrenglb  and  Ihe  general  moral  sentiraeni 
wiihoul  si-eking  any  special  prolection.  Dt.  217/ 
gives  us  the  terms  on  which  caravans  might  pass 
through  a  foreign  country.  They  were  to  keep  to  the 
beaten  Uacit  and  p^iy  for  food  and  water.  Funher, 
the  more  powerful  Israulite  kings  were  anxious  10  foster 
commerce,  and  no  doubt  did  what  Ihey  could  to  alTurd 
a  general  protection  to  traders.  Facilities  for  foreign 
traders  were  sometimes   guaranteed  by  treaties;    t.g-, 

Samaria,  and  the  Tsnelitea  in  Damascus,  i  K.aOjj.  Cp 
TradB  A;JI)  OmMEhCE,  g^  46/  Tiie  mercenaries  of 
the  royal  bodyguard  formed  another  important  class  of 
resident  foreigners  (a5.8>8  I5i8  20?  jj  i  K.I3S  50  44 
aK,  II4  RV):  cp  CHEKETiiiTKS  and  PeLETHITes.  It 
is  noteworthy  thai  David  addresses  the  mercenary 
captain  Iilui  the  Gittile  as  a  nakhri  who  came  but 
yesterday  and  might  be  expected  at  once  to  quit  a 
service  that  proniiiod  little  advantage  (aS.  1619).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Uriah  the  Hiitite  we  have  a  foreign 
soldierwho  married  a  high-born  Israelite  woman  (3  S.  11). 
II.  Girim  in  Mi /rt-Anifu/ j^nw. —The  pectiliar  status 
of  the /e/"  arose  (i)  from  Ihe  primitive  sentiment  that  a 
8,  TemtMraiy  f"'-''"3er  was  an  enemy,  an  outlaw  ;  (a) 
a.  iBiupuiBij'  (j.^^  iiip  absence  of  any  public  police. 
S™'^-  The  guarantee  of  security  of  life  lay  in 

the  blood-bond  bclwwn  a  man  and  his  kinsfolli.      He 

tvenge  his  murder  upon  the  criminal  and  kit  kinsmen. 
Thus  the  foreigner,  who  was  far  away  from  his  kin,  was 
ai  the  mercy  of  any  evil -disposed  persons.  His  only 
safety  lay  in  putting  himself  under  Isrncliie  protection, 
by  becoming  the  ger  or  guest  of  an  Israelite  family. 
He  then  became  included  in  the  blood-bond,  and  his 
hosts  defended  or  avenged  him  as  if  he  were  of  their 
own  kin.  As  in  Ambia.  such  protection  was  freely 
accorded  even  to  complete  strangers.  Abraham  and 
I^l  (Gen.  13/)  press  their  hospitality  on  unknown 
travellers.  In  Judg.  19  the  depravity  of  the  men  of 
Gibeah  is  shown  by  their  inhospitable  behaviour  ;  and 
in  Jot)  31 31  it  is  a  mark  of  the  righteous  nian  that  he 
dues  not  letve  tlie/^>- — i.e.,  the  stranger  who  wishes  to 
lie  received  asgir — to  lodge  in  the  street.  In  Arabia 
(\\'1*S.  AVii. ,  41  ff.\  the  stranger  becomes  a  ger  by 
eating  or  drinking  with  his  patron  ;  ■  even  tiie  thief  who 
has  surreptitiously  shared  the  evening  draught  of  an 
unwitting  host  is  safe.  Nay.  it  is  enough  to  touch  the 
tenl-ropcs.  imploring  protection.'  Kunhcr  (asg).  '  he 
who  journei's  with  you  by  day  and  sleeps  beside  you  at 
night  Is  also  sacred.'  But  the  hospitality  so  readily 
accorded  can  be  enjoyed  unconditionally  only  for  three 
or  four  days.  The  ger  who  staj'S  longer  ceases  to  be  B 
guest  and  becomes  a  dependent  (Berlholet.  37).  But, 
wiiile  llie  relation  Listed,  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
host  to  protect  the  gir  was  stringent ;  the  stories  of  Lot 
and  of  the  l.evite  at  Gibeah  show  what  extraordinary 
!>acrilice5  a  host  would  make  to  defend  his  guests.  The 
latter  narrative  reminds  us  that,  in  early  times,  an  Israelite 
In  a  strange  trilie  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a  foreigner. 
An.Tlogy  suggests  that  whole  clans  or  trilKs  might  put 
Itiemsolves  under  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful 
A  Clum  P^ple^^d  become  ils^r/w.  ■  The  sereral 
6t^  J''*'^*'  '^^""^  "'  Medina  were  compelled  by 
their  weakness  to  become /».iB  igirim)  of 
the  Atis  and  Khairaj.  Or  a  group  might  aiuch  itself 
to  its  cousins — i.e.,  to  a  tribe  with  which  it  reckoned 
kindred'  (WRS  Kin.  4a).  Thus  the  Israelites  were 
girint  in  Eiiypt.  Ex.22ii:  Bertholei,  50.  considers 
that  the  sul)ject  Canaanites  became  a  kind  of  giriJa  to 
Israel,  and  that  foreign  traders  and  mercenaries  may  be 
considered  gerliit  of  the  kings  ;  but  the  terms  gir.  gur. 
are  not  applied  to  any  of  these  classes.  Both  the 
Isr^ielites  and  the  Canaanites  rendered  service  to  their 
patrons.  We  might  perhaps  regard  as  bodies  oS  gfrfm 
the  'mixed  rauhftude'— Kx.  ISjS  JE  any,  Nu.ll,  JE 
^nSDK— that  went  up  from  Egypt  with  Israel.  Possibly. 
481S 
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too,  the  Kenites  might  stand  in  the  same  relationship. 
SeeMisGLED  People,  Kemtes. 

The  traveller's  necessities  might  be  met  ty  a  few  days' 

protection  ;  but  foreigners  often  came  into  the  country 

T.  P«mMl«lt  J™''!"^."    P^V"^""^"'    home.       Like 

*er  J^"^"!),  Ihcy  might  have  provoked  the 

*  dangerous  hostility  of  powerful  enemies. 

In  Arabia,  '  men  are  consinntiy  being  cut  olf  from  their 

times  for  other  offences  against  society,  or  even  for 
dissipated  habits.  .  .  .  There  were,  however,  many 
other  circumstances  that  might  lead  free  Arabs,  either 
individually  or  in  a  body,  to  seek  the  protection  of 
another  tribe  and  become  iu  jlraa'  (AV«.  43).  In 
stich  cases  theger  became  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
the  settled  client  of  a  cbn,  or  chief,  or  other  individual 
head  of  a  family. 

Bertholct  maintains  with  great  prolstbility  that  such 
'  '  often  attach  themselves  to  the  king  ; 


of  St 


ingthen 


ing  his  authority.  He  includes  among  the  royal  g/rim 
the  mercenaries  and  foreign  trarlers.  He  further  sup- 
poses that  a  foreigner  might  attach  himself  to  a  sanctu- 
ary as  ger  of  Yahw£,  and  understands  Ps.  15 1  61 4  as 
referring   to  such   eases.      The  Gibeonites   would    be 


The  ex 


rfr/«  in 


!r,deal 


fgir-KYia  is  a  dependent  member  of  an  ordinary 
family  ;  in  Ex.  20 »,  etc.,  the  gir  is  grouped  with  the 
slaves  and  the  cattle.  There  are  constant  exhortations  to 
deal  justly  and  generously  with  Ihe gir  (Ex.  SS>i,  etc. ); 
be  is  grouped  with  other  needy  and  helpless  classts,  the 
Leviies,  orphans,  widows  (Dl.  26ii-ij  l*s.  946(,  and  the 
poor  (Lev.  19io).      The  ^r  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 


seg.ilci 


krefm 


ige. 


They  could  take  advantage  of  his 
protection  only  under  oppressive  and  burdensome  con- 
ditions. The  prophets  (Jer.  76  148  223  Eiek.  22?  19 
Z<.-ch,7io  Mai.  35)  and  the  Law  (Ex.  289  Dt.24i7  Lev. 
IR34)  alike  protest  against  such  opprcs-'ion.  It  appears, 
moreover,  from  Dt  1 16  21 17  27 19.  that  the  gir  was  not 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patrons  ;  disputes  between 
them  might  be  referred  to  judges. 

2547  contemplates  the  possibility  that  the^^r  may  prosper 
and  purchase  impoverished  Israelites  as  slaves.  Shebna, 
Heiekiah's  treasurer  ( Is.  2215),  was  probably  a  foreigner, 
and  the  captains  of  foreign  mercenaries  and  other  foreign 
courtiers  would  readily  acquire  power  and  wealth. 

The  relation  of  the  gir  10  his  patron  was  voluntary 
on  both  sides,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  to  prevent  its  being  terminated  at  ulll 
by  either  party ;  but  circumstances— the  need  of  Ihe 
^rand  the  power  of  his  patron — tended  to  m.ikc  the 
relation  permanent  In  Arabia  (Kii.  43)  'somclimes 
Ihe  protectors  seem  to  have  claimed  the  right  to  dismiss 
their  yiria  at  will  ...  at  other  times  .  .  .  protection 
is  constituted  b)'  a  public  advertisement  and  oath  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  holds  good  till  it  is  renounced  at  the 
sanctuary.' 

The  terms  upon  which  gertm  were  received  were 
mailer  of  agreement  between  them  and  iheir  patrons, 
and  their  position  was  similar  to  that  of  'hired 
servants,'  fit,  idiktr,  with  whom  they  are  classed 
(Lev.2E6.aDt.  24  n).     Only,  the ^cr  was  more  helpless 

able  terms.      Jacob  at  Haran,  Israel  in  Egypt,  rendered 

service  for  their  hosts ;   David  fought  for  Achish — or 

pretended   to   do   so.      Micah'i    Lerite   came   to   ML 

I    Ephraim  to  find  someone  with  whom  he  miRht  live  as 

1  ^''■(fJ^.  l^giir).  and  agreed  to  serve  Micah  as  a  priest 

I    for  board  and  lodging,  and  len  pieces  of  silver  and  a 

suit  of  clothes  annually  {Judg.  171.      The  prosperity  of 

I    Jacob  illustraies  the  possibility  of  agfr  becoming  rich  ; 

j    and  his  stealthy  flight  shows  that  a  ger  might  find  it 

difficult  to  lea\-e  his  patron. 
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STRANOBE  AND  SOJOHRNEE 

Naiurally— jusl  as  Jacob  married  Laban's  daughlers, 
and  MoBts  Jcihtos— i^r/w  soiiiclimes  married  Israelile 
woinvii — i.g.,  Uriah  and  BaihsliebiL  But  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  Aralnan  parallels  fHenholel,  6a)  tuggeai 
Ihal  a  gir  who  returned  to  his  nnlivi;  land  could  not 
compel  his  Israelite  wife  to  accompany  him.  ITic 
^rftn,  as  a  class,  would  necessarily  be  landless.  More- 
over,  both  prophets  and  law^vers  did  Iheir  best  to 
keep  fnmily  estates  in  the  family.  Their  efforu,  and 
Ihe  seniinienls  that  prompted  them,  would  lend  to  ex- 
clude ei-en  the  rich  ^r  from  acquiring  Lind. 

In  pre-eitilic  liieramre  gir  is  essentially  a  term  dc- 


STBBET 

I  gfr  :  but  in  vimv  of  this,  and  of  (lie  fact  that  everywhere 
elseV»rJ^  is  conibined  with^i'r,'  Bcrtholel  suggests  (hat 
in  Lev.  i.c.  gfr  may  have  dropped  out.     En.  I24B  hivs 

'  be  circumcised.  Probably,  with  circumcision,  the  gtr, 
or  at  any  rate  his  dest-enc Lints,  attained  lo  the  full  civil 
and  religious  standing  of  an  Israelite,  for  in  Dt,  23B 
" rcn  of  Ihe  Edomites  and  the 
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s  shall 
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e  required  from  jf^rin.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenanl.  the  duly  and  privil^e  of  the  Sabbalh 
extend  to  the  gcrim  (Ex.20»  23i»;'  cp  AmosSs}- 
Further,  a  foreign  ^^r  would  naturally  wish  to  worship 
Yahw^  as  I>ord  of  the  land  of  Israel,  without  necessarily 
renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the  god  of  his  tialive  land 
(cp  3  K.  17>4-4i).  Moreover.  U  is  probable,  though  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  gir  may  sometimes  have 
been  included  in  l\ie  sacra  of  his  patrons,  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  Moabite.  Ammonilc, 
and  Phosnicmn  communities  at  Jerusalem  maintained 
their  native  worship  for  centuries  (i  K.  II  s  7  a  K.  23 .3I. 
But  in  any  case  the  religious  obligations  and  duties  of 
the,f,^rare  simply  Ihe  consequences  of  his  civil  status 

people  of  Yahwi  ;  they  are  liniiled  by  his  non-Israelite 
blood. 

In  Deuteronomy,  the  gir  seems  expressly  included  in 
the  family  jcji-™ ;  in  16  9-17  the  gfr  is  to  share  in  the 
9  t- TH    rejoicings  at  the  feasts  of  Weeks  and  Taber- 

lices.  amongst  other 
prophets  and  Deuteronomy,  which  drew  s  sharp 
religious  distinction  between  Israelites  and  foreigners, 
naturally  furthered  the  assimilation  of  Ihe  gir  lo  the 
Isr.iclite— the  only  allemative,  the  entire  exclusion  of 
gfrlm.  was  impossible.  Thus,  in  tlie  deuieronomislic 
passage  Dt.  SI  11.  ihe  gir  is  10  be  exhorled  10  study  and 
obey  Ihe  law.  and  in  29io.i3  the  gir  is  to  enler  into 
covenant  wilh  Vahwt. 

The  eiile  and  reliim  further  promoted  the  religious 
identification  of  Israel  and  the  girin;  those  who  shared 
10.  Later  ""^  '"P"'^"™'  «'>*'  '**■■■  patrons  became 
W.  MMT.  jj,,;,^  ^j.  ^,^^  ,j^  Morec-er,  in  Ihe  re- 
stored community,  g/r  lost  its  civil,  and  acquired  a 
religious  meaning.  A  subject  community,  under  a 
foreign  governor,  hemmed  in  by  seltlemenl  of  foreigners, 
was  not  likely  to  include  a  class  of  depeiideni  foreigners. 
The  tendency  was  for  the  Jews  to  unite  with  their 
nmghhoius  to  form  a  helerogeneous  community.  They 
were   saved    from  this   fate   by  asserting   an  exclusive 

stances  the  foreigner  who  united  himself  with  Israel 
had  to  become  a  worshipper  of  Yahwi.  gir  came  10 
mean  proselyte.  Constantly,  especially  In  the  Law  of 
HoliiKss.  laws  are  said  to  apply  equally  to  the  Israelite 
and  the  i|.  according  to  the  common  formula  tagglr 
kiftirah  (Lev.  24i«.  etc.).  The  ghim  must  refrain 
from  idolatry  jl^v.  I816  2f>i).  from  blasphemy  against 
God  (Lev.  24 16).  must  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(liV.lfij^-jif,  Ihe  Vnssover  (Ex,12.9  4B  Nu,9i4;  but 
cp  below),  must  abstain  from  eating  Uood  ( Lev.  17111-13I. 
and  must  observe  certain  rules  in  offering  sacrilici'S 
(Lev.l7s32i3).  The  religious  status  of  the  gfr  Is 
almusi  the  same  as  lh.1t  of  the  Israelite— almost,  not 
quite.  In  Lev.  2.^41  it  is  Ihe  native  Israelite,  the 
'ttnih,  who  is  to  olraerve  Ihe  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in 
express  contradiction  to  Dl  31 11,  which  includes  the 
I  Th«  refertncct  to  the  /^^  in  ibcH  v«rKi  are  wmeiinKS 


e  congregatioi 
this  may  be  evlenaeu  lo 
glrlm  gencmlly.  II  IS  true  that,  in  spite  of  tliekicl's 
\  direction  that  girlm  should  be  given  land  in  Israel 
(47  m/),  Ps  Law  of  the  Jubilee  the<,reiically  reseri'es 
the  land  for  the  original  Jewish  holders.  Such  a  law. 
however,  could    scarcely    have   been   enforced   against 

ally,  the  tendency  must  have  been  for  ^^/--families  lo  be 
at»arbed  in  the  Jeuish  community.  The  main  distinc- 
tion lieiween  the  gfr  in  P  and  the  later  proselyte  is 
th.it  Ihe  gir  n  still  thought  of  as  coming  lo  live  in  a 
Jewish  community.  On  the  use  of  gir  as  proselyte. 
as  in  3  Ch.  SOvj.  see  PkosELvtE. 

III.     Tit    disHnclion    iilwcen  gir    and    losidbh,— 

Outside  ot  the  Priestly  Code  IBshdhh  occurs  only  in  Ps. 

I      11   fl*r»nd  ^^■'**  =  '^''-2*"''      In  eigln  PasKiBCS 

I         tiLzr^  il  is  eillier  coupled  with,  or  parallel  to. 

mhnbh.    ^^.  i^  ,^^  ^^^^  i,  ^   ^^^^  ^^. 

I  where,  coupled  with  liihlr;  and  in  two  olhws  il  is 
qualified  by  kaggSrtm.  'that  are  ^^r'j.'  Neither  the 
usage,  nor  the  versions  (see  above,  %  1}.  suggest  any  clear 
distinction  of  the  two  terms,  and  of  the  many  distinctions 
drawn,  none  have  met  with  much  acceptance.  Prob- 
ably the  passages  in  which  lOihdbh  occurs  represent  a 


Israel,  and 


Theol 


rm — either  gir  qualified  by  an 
ISskaih — might  have  served  to 
□isimguisn  newcomers  from  the  descendants  of  former 
girim,  and  to  indicate  thai  Ihe  status  of  new  foreign 
adherents  was  different  from  that  of  the  old  girlm. 
The  familiar  term  gir,  however,  persisted. 

Lev.aSjs.  'And  if  thy  brolher  be  waxen  poor,  and 
his  hand  fail  with  thee  ;  then  thou  shall  uphold  him  ; 
lA  T-—  ifi,-  '^^  ^  sliangcr  \_gi'r\  and  a  sojourner 
11.1^.1635-  (/„-,AdM)  shall  he  live  with  thee.'  RV. 
or  belter  '  thou  sh.Tll  uphold  him  as  a  gir  and  liihdtk, 
and  he  shall  live  with  thee '  presents  peculiar  dlHicullies, 
Gfr  and  liikahk  are  usually  the  antithesis  of  '  brother.' 
The  Hebrew  naturally  implies  that  the  poor  Israelite 
would  actually  take  the  position  of  a  gir — i'.*.,  fall 
from  his  full  Israelite  dtiienship ;  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  strained  to  mean  that  he  was  lo  receive  the  same 
belpand  protection  :  or  this  meaning  might  be  obtained 
by  re.iding  3  'like'  before  gir  with  fli.  Driver  and 
AV'hite  [SHOT),   with   Dillmann  and   Siegfried -Slade. 

Lilrraturr.—KtnhoXtt,  Pit  SlflUnr  drr  Iirnrliten  »nd  drr 
yWn  TH  tUn  fremdn  (10  which  this  Bttkli  is  urcntly  in- 
debi«i);  WHS  Kin.^tff.,  m;  Xti.  Sim.-nJ'.;  iia,i.!IA 
3Xj: :  Nowack,  //A  I  336^  w.  H.  B. 

BTBAVaE  TOMAM.  For  {1}  nVM.  oAi/rfiA 
OudK-ll ').  s«  JEPHTKAH  ;  for  <a)  nnp),  neirl^j^i  (Pr.  2 16, 
=iO,«=STRAScaa,  I,. 

BTEAHOLED-  AV  -things  strangled,"  RV  "vhal 
ImrnngU- (T"«.i.),  AcislSicM  aisst.  .Sef  Cuincil  or 
Jifiv;*LLj,.  I  .,,  Foon,  |  w,  and  finAMBi.as. 

BTEAW  (I5I?.  Gen.24:,5  etc.  ;  cp  15710.  Is  25.4 
Sec  .^umcvLTLRK,  9  8 ;  Catti.ic,  S  S  :  cp  ,ilso  Hnitn. 

STREAMOrEOTPKD^SO  bnj),  Is.27tJ.  Seo 
Egvpt  [Rlve-h  of]. 

STREET  (3ifTl).  Gen.  IB..     See  City,  $  a,  c. 
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STEraaiyn^),  judg.  ie(.R\™<-  scccord. 

STBDfQEDmBTBITHENTSfD'lD).  P^1504;see 

Mi>sic,  S§6.io. 

8TBIPEa(n5i;),  Di.25j,  S«  Law  and  Justice. 
8". 

STBOHO  DBIHK  (-1??-),  Nu-Bj.  See  Wink  and 
Strong  Drink,  |  8. 

8TE0KQ  HOLD  (IV?'?)-    =  Sani.2*j.     See  Fob- 

BTDBBLE.     (i)  ^T?,  ka!;  KftAftMH;  Ei.5-.  etc 

(i)  I^n  dim;  HinnHemlinJobllia;  clicwhere'unw.'    See 
A.;krcuLTURE,|B/:;CATTLE,l5.    (3)«*i^i,;  iCor.8.j,cp 

BTVD  (i)  Q'3!?'in,  Mrammiklm,  Eslh.Sio  RV. 
See  Horse,  I  I  It)-  (s)  n^^l,  w^kiWM,  Ciint.l  lit.  Cruu 
%«ryplausiblyeinindiion'p]ir{MW  Necklace,  3). 

BOA  IcoTA  [B]},  I  Esd,  ffig  RV=  Etra244.  SlA. 

BUAH  (PHD  ;  xOYxUll  [B].  cote  [AL]|.  a  Dime  in 
a  genealogy  of  ASHBR  (f.p.,  §4,  ii.),  1  Ch.736. 

BtTBA.,  RV  BUBAS  (coyB&c  [BA]),  a  group  of 
children  of  the  servRHis  of  Solomoa  {see  NethiniU)  In 
the  graal  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra.  ii.  8  9,  g  B  f. ).  *>"« 
of  eight  inserted  in  i  V.^.hM  6"  (om.  B^)  after 
Pochereih-hEtziebaim  ||  Eira257  ^  Neh.  7  si- 


SUBUBBB  (i)  enjp,    "t'lfiy,    nepicnopi*   and 

■^purM^niin  jMh.,iru>ini^<atwdir«Hir&l>>fL]inCh.(«»- 
^<«iK4>r40iFAutHB'lCh.  IS^l,  v>»UTT(*luinNii.  [oAodiVfLa-n, 

inKttk..(a«ii>l|i^i)iiir(iVnKmLev.  [cp7iii-i*»(iiB(«ViI>' J  S.8i, 
Hid  see  Methec-ammah]  1  Lev.2S3.^u.35>-;  7  Josh. 21  ii-m 
.■■37  39/   Eak.4Sa  4817  t  Ch.84o^.  (jsJ^i    "»,  RV"W. 

(1)    D-inS,  /artuJrfjH,  I  K.!3ii.       RV   '  piecincU.'      S« 


BUCCOTH  (DtaD,  i.e.  'Ihickets'  or  [see  Gen.BSi;] 

■booths':  luually  ™^;  in  Josh.  13,7  -«"  [Bl,  ff-x- (A), 
,^^  |L1 :  J  Ch.  4  17  ff.»Mrf  Itf-'^l  a,KK-»  IB'l,  <rox-#  [L]  ; 
mi«i  in  Gen.  sa  17  P,.  MP  1 108  e  [ininjni^r.  kI). 

I.  Atown  in  Oadile  territory  (Josh.  13i7  ;  Gad,  §  13 
[col.  1587])  in  •  the  valley"  (7»«*).  It  is  also  mendoned 
in  I  K.74«.  3  Ch.4i7.  in  coDnection  with  Solomon's 
foundries,  which  were  in  '  the  clay  ground  (?)  between 
Succolh  and  Zarethan.'  The  description  has  been  bdd 
lo  point  to 'Ain  es-Siikui,  an  old  site,  close  to  the  Jordan, 
but  on  'ikii'  side,  some  9  m.  S.  of  Beth-shean  (so 
RotHnson).  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  these 
words  of  Jerome  (Quacsl.  Hihr.  in  Gen. ).  ■  est  autem 
usque  hodie  civiias  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabulo  in  parte 
Scyihopoleos, '  Against  this  view,  however,  see  Adau. 
Merrill  {PEFQ.  187S,  p.  S3)  and  Conder  adopt  as  the 
site  the  large  Tell  or  mound  now  called  DCr'Alla.  about 
I  m.  N.  of  the  Zerkfl,  discovered  by  Warren;'  the 
special  reason  is  that  the  Talmud  identifies  Succoth  with 
ri^Trii  Ter'ala  (Neub.,  (T/Ofi-.  348),  which  seems  to  be 
this  Der  'Alia.  This  is  rejecied  by  Moore  as  not  agreeing 
with  the  topi^raphieal  details  in  Judg.  84.17,  All  this, 
however,  is  precarious,  unless  supported  by  a  thorough 

(.)  As  lu  Jwh.  l»ij.    The  lexl  mmt  prigi™lly_have  belonged 
to  a  Eeographu:^  .-^rv^^^  ^J  Hefhb^  WM  Mign^'io  !he 
M'llioned  jusi  before  m^Csee  ZArHn»),  and 
liiwiitten  for  natO,  'Msaouh'dD  Negeb).' 

1  SeeTreliwneySaundera, /-M-rf.  toriijBrpi/a/W. />a/. 
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:oth  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Jabbolf,  near  the  point 
wnere  it  forces  its  way  into  the  Jordan.  This  is  thought 
to  agree  with  the  representation  in  Judg.  8 i,  where 
Succoth  is  a/farenlly  the  first  town  reached  by  Gideon 
afier  crossing  the  Jordan  somewhere  near  Zererah 
(Zeredah)  and  Abel-meholah.  This  may  possibly  have 
been  the  notion  of  the  redactor  of  the  narrative  :  but  it 

'  Succoth  ■  is  a  corruption  either  of  nj^,  Salecah  = 
nr6»,  .Salhad,  the  border  city  at  the  S.  E,  comer  of  Bashan 
(cp  jECAR-SAHAl)t;THA),  OT,  more  probably,  of  Maa- 
calh,  a  district  of  the  Negeb.     (Cp.  however.  Gideon.) 

In  Pi.  M  8  IMa  the  "viilleyof  Succoth 'is  ilioughi  to  be  thiu 
partof  the  Jordan  valley  vrbLchadJoina  Succoth  (cp  Josh.  1397); 
but  ibis  unique  and  obicure  phrue  is  improbable.  The  boldest 
but  also  perhaps  ihe  most  cntical  conjecture  is  that  the  psalmist 
wnKe  'I  Kill  nKleout  Cushunand  Maacalh'(5ee/'i.in]. 

•  also  recognises  a  place.name  Succoth  in  i  K.«li6  <» 
m.X'^  IB),  •y  atrnxm  \KL\>-  Both  here  and  in  v.  ii  probably 
we  should  read  Dn«03^p> '  *>n  their  thrones ' :  see  Cri:.  Bib, 

a.  A  station  (nJC)  nMnlioned  repeatedly  in  (he  Exodus 
natialivt  <Ea.  IS 37 '[7<»x-«a  BF',  nnifa  F',  «v»«L1  ISxi 

^°5-.*..'."-'_i'i'-  Si^_"*r*  !»•  ';■.  si)-^'  ?;;i£^',h'-.  ^^ 
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flUCCOTH-BENOTH  (H^J?  niSD;  poKiiueB&i- 
NEiSci  [B),  coK);o>eB€Nieei  [A],  -B6Nei9&  [M).  ■ 
Babylonian  idol  introduced  into  Palestine  (i  K.  17jo). 
As  some  critics  think,  a  Hebraised  form  of  Sarpanitum, 
consort  of  Marduk  (on  the  name  see  Jaslrow,  XBA. 
Ill  [Germ.  ed.  115].  449).  So  Bawlinson,  Schrader. 
Hommel.  Delitisch  {Par.  115)  explains  Sakkut-biniitu 
{'supreme  judge  of  the  world'?).  But  surely  if  the 
usual  explanation  of  Am,  5ib  is  correct  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  |r;  nisc,  Saccuth.KCwAn 
(two  n.imes  of  Saturn  combined ;  see  Cmt/N  AND 
SlCCCTH). 

There  is,  however,  a  belter  theory.  Il  Is  proliably  of  Ihe 
non-lstaeliie  Negeb  Ihai  the  original  narraiive  -poke  aa  ihe 

Jerahmeel ;  the  idol  they  made  was  of  ni33,  01  rather  n-UI. 
■Cuihiih,-  a  title  of  the  so-alled  'Queen  of  H««n'  (or. 'of 
JeiahBieel '  t)  worshipped  by  the  N.  Arabians.  See  Cril.  Sib. 
tna  poMbly  comes  fiom  mai  ("3  writlen  too  soonX  The  men 
ofCulb,  or  rather  Cush,  made  KerEal-i./.,  leiahmeel  (a  name 
for  Ihe  Jeiahmeellte  Flaal);  IhoM  of  Himai>i<Maacath)  made 
Ashima— 1.^,  ishmael:  the  A^^ilts  (ArabLins)  made  Nibhai 
and  Tanak  (^Terah)l  Ihe  Sepharviles  (Zar^hatbilB)  made 
Ad«mmelech  and  Anammelech  (- J*ratim«l).  t,  K,  C. 
SOD  (coYi  [BAO]:  tur  [Syr.],  sod),  a  Babylonian 

been  settled  (Bar.14).  Cp  BARtJCH  [Book],  gg  i,  4, 
There  must  be  some  error  in  the  teit.  Since  Bar.  1 1- 
3S  probably  had  a  Hebrew  original,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  a  confusion  between  n  and  1.  and  read  either 
■BO,  Sur,  i.i..  Sota.  the  seat  of  a  Eunous  Jewish  academy 
(so  first  Bochan).  or  more  probably  ih^,  'Shihor,'  the 
name  of  a  wlldy  in  the  Negeb,  assutnjng  that  ^33  in  the 
source  from  which  the  writer  drew  meant  Jerahmeel 
See  Shiuor.  For  a  less  probable  view,  see  Wctzsiein 
in  Del,  /«.*'',  701/  .  T,  K.  c. 

B0D  (coYA  IB]),  I  Esd.  5.9  AV=  Ezra244,  SlA. 

BUDIAB    (COT&IOY   [BA]),    i    Esd.S36=EEra24o. 

SUEEIIHB,  RV  snEEim  (D*'3D  :  TpioroArr&i 
fBA]  Tpt0^^0iYT*.l  [cpSwele]  coyXIEIaa  [L]  ;  Tn>- 
gl.«iyl,tvta.  [LibyeS5ciU^et]TroKnd>ia.').  In  aCh.lSj 
Ps.  rU)B*,  where  nl3D  pOV  rep'esenis  a  l»iqe  written  nire  (>« 
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the  arm;  of  Shishak  (;.  v.  )  is  described  as  coDsisling  of 
soldiers  '  of  Egypl,  the  Lubim  {i.e.  Libyans),  the 
Sukkiim  (d"Ic)'  and  the  Elhiapiaas. '  B;  Sukltiim, 
evidently  an  African  nation  is  meant ;  and  considering 
the  posilion  between  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  one  under- 
stands why  S  and  Vg.  guess  al  the  TrBf{l)mfyta  (the 
I  correctly  wanting  in  B|.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
guess :  no  such  name  is  known  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyplliin  name  for  those  nomadic  tribes  of  Hamilic 
blood,  living  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  Aati. 
This  seen.s  lo  have  about  the  same  meaning  as  ihe  Greelt 
name,  vii.,  '  inhabitants  of  rocks,  clilf-dwellers. ' ' 

Ceseniiu's  cxpbiuiion,  'dwcllen  in  boDihi'(ntw)  Ii  philo- 
logkaliyuid  practically  imptwiblc.    C  Niebuhr,  o}.Ztti),'ba3 


■   («■ 


realfy  mtanslhert  'bUck  »l»v«,'  coireciing  into  iir**a^i",  as 

prowKt,  i  aA9,  lo  assume  Q<eon,  *  Br«y-haunds '  ^rrani  Egypiiiui 

eiihu  iheorigiiwl  ruding  in  th«  African  cuHchkies  brought  id 
Ionian,  and  lliinlcs  Ihil  ihE  cbionicler  miMaok  \ha  for  a  name 
of  an  Africwi  nulnn.  Thu>  C  Niebuhr'i  obKrvation,  which  !s 
undoublcdly  correct  u  &r  As  the  similanty  of  both  words  in 
vocalitalion,  is  just  ravetscd.    Of  coan*.  ihc  last  eiplanaiian 

Smi  (EIJ^,  Dnn  r  on  elym.  see  BDB).  As  lo  the 
gender  of  the  sun.  Semei  or  Ihe  corresponding  word  is 
masculine  in  Heb.  generally,'  Aram,  and  Ass.  In 
Arabic  it  is  feminine,  but  (he  heathen  Arabs  knew  &uns 
as  asun-god(seefurtha'below).  Forsun-worshipamong 
(heearlylsraelitesdiereislitlleposilive  evidence,  and  Ihal 
lilllc  (one  would  far  rather  think  otherwise)  threatens  to 
disappear  as  (he  result  of  a  searching  criticism  of  the 
place-names  Beth-shemesh,  En-shemesh,  Hai-heres, 
Kir-heres.  Tininalh-heres.  which  il  is  possible  are  com- 
paratively late  corruptions  of  Beth-cusham.  En-cusham, 
Har-ashhur,  Kir-ashhur,  Timnath-ashhur  (see  Crit.  Bii. 
on  I  .S.  Sia  Judg.  I3S,  and  other  related  passages).  The 
ordinary  view,  of  course,  is  that  vtj^,  Simi!,  and  dvi, 
^/i^i.  in  the  traditional  forms  of  these  names,  prove  thai 
the  places  to  which  the  names  are  laken  to  have  be- 
longed were  centres  of  the  cultus  of  the  sun-god.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  solar  character  of  the 
Baals  has  not  been  made  out  (Baal,  §  a/.  ;  Natuhe- 
woRSHtp,  %  5),  and  (not  10  fall  into  repetitions)  that  it 
is  in  S.  Arabia  that  the  worship  of  sun  and  moon  was 
'  strikingly  prevalent.'  On  the  other  hand,  Winckler 
has  produced  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  (most  of 
it,  to  be  sure,  is  uns-ife)  from  [he  early  narralivts,  to 
show  that  solar  and  lunar  mythology  Is  represented  in 
Helirew  legends,  and  holds  thai  the  god  variously 
called  Ramman,  Hadad.  and  Vahu  is  not  only  Ihe 
storm-god.  but  at  the  same  time  the  god  who,  in  Ihe 
spring-tide,  restores  fruitfulness  to  the  earth,  and  one 
of  whose  forms  is  the  well-known  Tammuz  (C/  2,8). 
In  Gen.  48 10,  where  Dillmann  supposes  the  moon  10 
be  represented  by  Joseph's  mother,  Winckler  holds 
that,  since  e*?^  niay  be  feminine  (see  Gen.  I5i7  ;  and 
Cp  Ges.  Tits.,  i.v.  ec^)  and  riv,  ydrUh.  neither  is  nor 

of  the  sun,  and  we  have  here  a  sign  of  the  influence 
of  a  different  form  of  mythology  from  the  pure 
Babylonian — viz..  the  S.  Arabian,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  moon-god  are  'Athtar.  who  Is  masculine,  and 
Sams,  who  is  feminine.  Winckler  also  (W  2  70)  thinks 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  early  Hebrew  myth  (which 
was  also  the  original  Semitic  as  well  as  S.  Arabian 
myth)  Sams,  Ihe  sun-deity,  was  the  mother.  'Athtar 
the  M  ife  of  the  moon-god.     Zimmcrn   {MA  7^^^  365, 

refers  10  Mknim'^  'Mirrrir,  an^  lo  ShiXalt  or  lo'cu^i,  and 
how  a"3n  should  be  read,  see  Shishak,  1  j,  and  Crit.  Bii.] 

■  .\Iatculine  in  Ps.l04ia;  feminuK  in  Gen. IS  17.  In  Sam. 
PeiTi.  it  is  somelimei  con^mcted  with  a  feminine  whtrc  MT 
hasa  masculine,     yfct  vmA,  io  Jer.llg  Kl.  has  ntt|  where 
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369)  gives  a  qualified  support  to  Wincklei's  theories, 
but  thinks  that  Egyptian  influences  on  Hebrew  cults 
may  be  presumed,  in  addition  to  Babylonian.  If  ire 
throw  back  this  influence  far  enough,  the  possibility  of 
this  may  be  granted.  But,  so  far  as  the  biblical  evidence 
goes,  it  is  surely  Babylon  (directly  or  indirectly}  rather 
than  Egypt  which  is  indicated  as  the  source  of  such 
influences.  We  must  also  desiderate  a  much  keener 
and  more  methodical  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  texts, 
especially  of  names  and  phrases  bearing  on  cults  and 
myths,  than  is  yet  habitual  among  biblical  and  archieo- 
logicnl  scholars  For  instance,  is  it  safe  to  build  either 
on  the  place-name  Beth-shemesh,  or  on  the  personal 

this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Ihe  sun  and  moon  and  of 
the  '  host  of  heaven '  in  general  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  seventh    and  sixth   centuries   is  not  doubtful  (see 

Moon.  Nature-worship,  %  5,  Stars,  %  4,  Taumi'z), 

On  Ihe  relaiion  of  Vahwi  10  the  ujrini-sun  Rod  Marduk,  see 
CnHATioN,  I  8,  and  cp  Ziminero  KA  T9l,  169,  509 ;  on  olbet 

^"aLTEcLiAiK.  'Fot'^uh-dial  (Ii'mb)  sh  Dial;  for 
SuHKiATB  Oer-l*"  AVnW.)  see  PoTTEKY,  Hassith,  cp 
Jerusalem,  I  34 ;  for  Suk  Ihaues  see  Massebah,  |  1,  c. 

SOPH  (epD.  TMC  epY6p&c  [BAF].  t.  e,  e&A&ccHC 

[L]).  the  name  of  a  locality,  from  which,  mimann 
conjectures,  the  S|1D^'  {/om  inph;  EV  Red  Sea 
[f.v.-[)  took  its  name,  tH.lif  (cp  «).  The  neigh- 
bouring names  in  the  traditional  text  are  as  perplexing 
as  Suph,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  thai  Dj  has, 
dlhet  by   accident  or  under   Ihe  influence  of  theon', 

ItO  Sto  may  originally  (cp  a,  Nu.  ai  14,  i^iyw*  -  ,TB10)  have 
been  nrijrl  ^,  and  the  whole  verse  may  have  mn,  '  These  an 
Ihe  word^  which  Mo!«  .poltr  to  all  Israel  in  Arabia  of  J«al). 


Bit. 


■    In  Nu. 


id  Cn/. 


8 UPPER  (ieinNON).  Mk.  Bar  etc      See  Meals, 

ga  {i),  Eucharist. 

SUE  (c(:yp(B^''K"'-''"A];  t.[N*]:  *cc.[B*]; 

Syr.  ^nri-al,  one  of  Ihe  coast-Iowns  of  Palestine  which 
submitted  10  Holofernes  (Jiidith2aa).  Fritische  100 
boldly  corrects  to  'Dora '(Dor).  If,  however.  OciNA  is 
Accho,  this  violates  the  geographical  order  of  the  places. 
Most  probably  Judith  (like  Tobit ;  see  1  hisbe)  was  re- 
dacted from  a  nBrrative  in  which  the  scene  of  the  events 
was  mainly  in  the  Negeb.  The  place-names  easily 
adapted  themselves  (o  this  view.  '  Sidon  and  Tyre,'  as 
often,  represents -msi  '  Missur.'  'Sur  and  Ocina'  {v.l. 
the  Kenites),  i}pi  -rim,  '  Missur  and  Kena:.' 

SUE.  GATE  or  ("HD  Tp?'),  a  K.  116 ;  cp  a  Ch. 

23s.  An  unexplained  riddle  in  a  doubtful  text.  See 
Killel,  and  Cril.  Bib.,  also  Jbrusaleu.  9  34. 

S0SET7  { ■<J^'%)-  <3en.  139.  See  Law  and 
Justice,  g  17,  Pledge.  §  3.  and  Trade  and  Com- 
MEHue.  S  8a  (<)  .  (4) ;  cp  Earnest.  Dei^jsit. 

81T8A  (en  COycoic  [BKA'W]),  Esih.  11 3.  See 
Shush  AN. 

8iraAIICmTES,RVSHn8HUICHrTES(  K'^i^^'lt^, 
COYCYNa)(d,iOI  [B],  COYC&N,  [-^L]).  one  of  the  peoples 
represented  among  Osnappai's  colonists  (Ezra  ig^). 

DililBch  iPar.  jsj:  CaAwr  Bit.  Lti.fl  B76).  followina 

of  ih^dlFef  g^c?Tusiana  on  llie  naiive  Elamile  insciiplions. 
If,  however.  Ihe  prewnl  wriicr's  iheory  ihai  F.mi-Neheniiab  has 
been  recast,  on  tlie  basis  of  a  mislaken  historical  theory,  by  a 
Jewish  editor,  be  accepted,  'Shushan'  will  (cp  dtiC  >"  Is.  i!0») 
haveaHsencnlDrCi»haii(cpCiTSH,3)and'fiusankl>-C-(F.iTa49) 
0111  of  Ciish,-.n5)-e  ■Cujhanites.'     See  Shusham,  and  on  'Os- 


jogle 


BUSAHHA  (cOYCftNN*.  <■'■  fUriB*-  '  I'lj.'  S  69)- 

I.  Tke  pious  and  beautiful  vik  of  Jaakim,  in  one  of  ibc 
■pocTyphaladdiiioni  id  Daniel.    Ste  Dan  rsi.  (Bonn),  |  ;. 

..  6n=ofthci™Kn»honvini«e«dcoJ«us(Lk.BjX 

8081  ("DO ;  coYc[e]i  [BAFL]),  a  Manassiw,  fether 
orCaddl.  Nu.  lSii[i3]  (col.  3919,  n.  6). 

8WADDLE,  SWASDUHOBAND.  Tlieverb('7nn, 
id/kal.  in  Pii.  and*  Hoph. )  is  found  in  Eiek.  lii*  ;  Ihe 
Boun  hilhullih  (njOri),  in  Job  389.  figuraiively  of  the 
dark  cloud  enveloping  the  circumambieni  ocean. 

The  Diorul  ipeaker  in  Wiid.Tj/  sui-^,  ■  I  also. whtn   1  waj 

uuer'ing,  like  Jl,  for  my  tint  vmce,  i1k  Mlfsame  ™l.    lii 


lF.niciNH.lT*'ln 
^b..bLy -dandled- 

.vV    SeealH 
Cp    RoLtBH 
the  verb  >> 
b«  Span. 

ue. 

f'W^ 

E 

8WALI,0W. 

1.  -ini 

sUrSr :    Ps.  84 

3(4 

Pro 

ycui'  in  Pa.,  pTpovfei  in  Pn>v.    See  beiow, 

a.  DID,    lii,    liSSii    Jer.87,t    Kl. ;    O'O    Jfr. ;    X'*'«""; 

cociectly  rendered    in    RV ;   AV  >Tangly  Crane  {f.v.,   (or 

Canon  Tristram  conMders  Ihal  dfr^r  is  rightJy  inler- 
preled  swallow  or  martin,  whilst  the  identity  of  ill' 
with  the  swallow  or  swift  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  Bocharta.  .o  (cp  Lagarde  in  GGiV  iB88,  p.  6/). 
and  receives  interesting  confimialion  from  (he  fact  that 
Trislram  heard  this  name  given  to  the  swift  (Cyfsrlus 
apHi.  L}  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
(«■■/>.  8a/.}. 

Although  zoologists  place  the  Hirurvdinidcc  (swallows 
and  martins)  some  distance  from  the  CypselidiB  (swifts), 
swallows  and  swifts  are  very  frequently  mistaken  for 
each  other,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  ancient 
Jewish  writers  distinguished  between  them. 


Is  the 


hree  species  of  iwallQ* -. 

I  The  common  swallow,  //.  tmiH, 
9)  H,  ru/ula,  Riumt  from  il<  i 
nd  of  Alarch,  whilst  (i)  //.  ••n-ig* 


,  Ihei 


and  three  species  of  nwiit  are .  . 

being  Ihe  common  swift,  Cyfitlui  afui,  referred  to  above. 

The  swifts  Hy,  like  the  swallows,  with  great  rapidity, 
and  their  return  from  the  S.  in  the  enriy  spring  is  a 
most  striking  event  (Jer.  8j).  It  usually  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  'Cloiids  pass  in  long  streams  to 
the  north,  but  still  leave  prodigious  numbers  behind.' 

They  return  to  their  winter  quartets  in  November. 
Il  is  though!  that  the  reiterated  complaining  cry  of  the 
swift  is  referred  to  by  the  prophet  (Is.  8814)  rather  than 
the  more  musical  and  less  frequent  note  of  the  swallow 
(see  further  Che.  ad  lac. ). 


Doth  so 


s  and  swallows  frequei 


Pdiplu^l     The  .1 


!S.  The 
.u.u.llr 
iihei  by 


bniidi  i 

tclheEfound.as  wilh  its  long  wings  And  sho 
diUkuUy  in  rising  from  Ihe  earth. 

3.  (-M^,  -OgHr:  ItSSu  Jer.Byt),  rend. 


[It  seems  probable  (hat  -hid  should  also  be  substituted 
for  MT's  yw  in  Job  7iS.  '  My  days  are  swifter  than 
a  crane'  will  be  instinct  with  pathetic  force  to  those  who 
remember  trav<;llers'  descriptions  of  the  migration  of  the 

swjiS{n^t^3F\.  tiaHmfik.  r^.  iiia[nop*rpiwN 

[RFL]  -pidN  [AB,  Dl.  14-6  [(e)iBtc  B.-^FL]). 

I'wo  .pedes  of  swan,  Cystm  muiiaa  (C.  fim\  the 
Wh.>oper  or  Wild  Rwan,  mAC.  olur  <C'.  mani^Kn).  have 
been  round  in  Palestine ;  hut  Ihry  appear  10  he  compajalively 

Following  9    in   Dt..   Tristram    identifies  tiniinelk 

1  X'^^*"'  represent*  both  DID  and  ^jj?  in  Is.,  in  Jer.  x'^^^" 
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with  the  sacred  ibis  {IHs  alhiapica,-  but  see  Hebon), 
or  with  the  purple  gallinule  {fBrphyrUi  carvUm)  allied 
to  the  moor-hen.      See,  however,  Oivi_ 

1-he  same  Helirew  word  il  f[>und  in  Lev.  11  30  in  Ihe  list  of 
unclean  quadn.pcdj,  where  AV  has  Mole  (j.f.,  aX  RV  Cham- 
ELKUN.     ;>ee  LllAUli,  6.  A.  R.  S. 

SWEAMHQ  (  v'l'St".  Gen.  2I23.  etc.  ;  omnyein. 
Ml.  5j4.  etc.).     See  Oath. 

SWEAT.  BLOODT.  Of  the  passage  in  Lk.  22  u 
(the  agony  in  the  garden),  'and  his  sMeat  became  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground ' 
(lol  .'-y^vrro  h  Hfun  afiroB  liirti  Sp6)ifiin  oIjiaToi  tara- 
^irouToiiri  TTir  y^y).  three  interpretations  are  current : 
{a]  that  a  literal  (and  preternatural')  exudation  of 
blood  is  intended  ;  (i)  that  the  sweat-Urops  rcsfmikd 
blood-drops  in  colour,  siie,  abundance,  or  the  like ;  (f) 
that  the  expression  is  10  lie  taken  rhetorically,  somewhat 
as  the  modCTn  ■  tears  t^  blood. ' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tf.  43/  are  absent  from 
many  MS.S  (see  the  discussion  in  WH^^  ff.\  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  were  suppressed  by  the  'orthodoi' 
(dpSMofo.  a  i.^l\am>  T*  ^ri»,  Epiphnnius,  Ancorat. 
31),  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  in- 
sertion, explicable  perhaps  on  some  such  principle  as 
that  suggested  above  in  col.  180B.  middle.  Among  the 
most  recent  commentators  Holtzmann  accepts  them  as 
genuine,  whilst  B.  Weiss  rejects  Ihem.  There  is  a 
recent  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Hamack  {SB A  W. 
1901,  351-355).  who  holds  it  to  be  certain  that  BK.A 
give  an  intentionally  shortened  text,  and  places  the 
excision  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
but  perhaps  also  many  decades  later.  His  arguments 
are  four :  ( i )  Every  feature  in  the  disputed  passage 
which  can  be  compared  with  certainly  genuine  Lucan 
passages  bears  the  Lucan  stamp.  (al  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  words  were  »anling  in  tlie 
MSS.  before  300,  whilst  Justin,  Tatian.  and  Irenitus 
attest  them  for  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  (3) 
In  two  important  points  the  passage  could  not  fail  to 
offend  the  orthodox :  (a)  the  statement  that  an  angel 
strengthened  Jesus ;  we  remember  how  earnest  was 
the  struggle  in  the  earliest  times  for  the  super-angelic 
dignity  of  Jesus  ;  (^}  the  irfimia,  vriih  its  consequences 
was  produced  not  by  external  attacks  but  by  a  terrible 
inward  struggle  (this  goes  beyond  Heb.  67).      (4)  We 


:.  give  a 


e  quesi 


evangelist  drew  his 

the  narrative  of  the  Passion  and  the 

had  no  otho-  source  than  Ihe  Synoptics. 

Now  is   it    not    highly  probable,   asks  Kamaek,    that 

Jn.  12i7^   is  the  Johannine   transformation  of  Lk, 

22*3/ f    CpCHoss,  §s. 

8WEET    CAHE    (rijij).    Is.M=4   Jer,  6«,       Sec 

SWEET  ODOVBS.     (i)  O'Pi^,  biii«im.  3  Ch, 

LeT.2<t]i.  etc.    Cp  Sacripice,  f  36. 

SWEET  SPICES  (Q13D),  Ex.  3O34-      See  SPICE,  1. 

SWIHE(T!n;  cpAss.  #iimji™,->  Yc;  XOIPOC,  Lk. 

83V- IS"'/ «"^)'   Ap,-irl  from  the  prohibition  of  eating 

1   eiMie>1    '"'"^'^  llesh(Dt.l4a,  cp  Lev,  1 1 ,]  there 

,  is   probably   no   pre-exilic  reference  \ 

nferenoBB.   ,^1^*^  animal    i  

proverb  comparing  a  '  fair  v 

1  According  10  Professor  Maolister  (Hastings.  DBt-md): 
'There  are  no  modem  tTii>^tworlhy  cast^  of  genuine  blrwdy 
sweai  i  and  although  in  some  older  writings  compamble  in4,uirces 
are  quoted,  none  c^ihem  are  properly  authenticated.' 

3  Homirv  and  Mncu  arc  two  animals  which  belong  to  the 
ela«  represenied  lde<«rapliieally  In-  SAy  (jj.,  swineK  Tbey 
lived  in  reedy,  manhv  disiricu.  whether  ^iwrini  !■  qniK 
the  UDK  as  the  Arabic  kin^iT  a  uncertain ;  but  Ihe  afiinily 
mun  be  great  (Jensen,  X'A  I  ■gn^  The  Aianuc  ^iilr/l  is,  Kke 
the  Araliic  form,  deiived  from  Babjlonian;  cp  reR^rences  in 
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SWINE 

to  'a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snouf  (Prov.ll») 
may  already  presuppose  the  pronimily  of  Gentiles  who 
kept  swine.  This  is  certainly  ihe  case  with  (he  iwo 
most  familiar  NT  references  to  swine — vit,  '  he  sent  him 
into  his  fields  lo  feed  swioe'  (LJc.  15  is),  and  '  neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  the  swine'  (Ml.  76).  But 
we  can  go  deeper  into  the  meaning  than  this.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  think  thai,  at  any  rale  in  its  presenl  form, 
the  crowning  error  of  the  '  prodigal  son '  consisted  in 
his  becoming  paganised^  {an  ever  present  danger  of 
Jews  in  the  Roman  period);  'the  swine,'  as  well 
as  'the  dogs'  fnote  the  article)  in  Jesus'  warning. 
are  Gentiles  of  Ihe  class  described  so  oflen  in  the  OT 
as  '  the  wicked  '  (contrast  Is.  i2,i).  Such  passages  are 
intelligible  only  at  (he  period  when  both  Judaism  and 
Ihe  young  religion  of  Christ  were  confrontnl  by  an  alien 
religious  system  in  Ihe  very  midst  of  Ihe  sacred  land. 
No  more  striking  exhibition  of  this  perpetual  contrast 
can  well  be  imagined  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  the 
demoniacs  of  Gerasa  (see  GekAsa).  This  place  was 
(like  Gadara)  in  the  heathen  lemtory  of  Perxa.  where 
a  'herd  of  many  swine'  (Mt.Sjo  Lk.Ssi)— we  need 
not  lay  stress  on  Ihe  too  definite  detail  in  Mk,  Sij' 
('aboul  two  thousand ')— was  a  familiar  sight, 

1 1    is   probable    that    Ihe    story   of   the   Geiasene 

earliest  form,  and  thai  the  departure  of  the  'legion' 
of  demons  into  the  half-legion  of  swine  is  a  secondary 
element.'  If  so.  we  gain  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
Jewish  way  of  regarding  heathenism  as  a  'swinish' 
error  (see  Wciisacker's  weighty  remarks,  Aposl.  Agt. 
2aj).  The  author  of  a  Peter  regards  the  immoral 
heresy  of  his  day  as  just  such  another  (a  Pet.2»,* 
where  EV  'sow,'  U\ 


in  MT.     Probably,  howci 


.    Sees 


.ZOipMjBCwhfi 


3.  AMUs«d  I 


The  swine  occupied  a  highly  honourable  place  as  a 
sacrificial  animal  In  Asia  Minor.  Greece,  and  Italy,  but 
,  was  neither  sacrificed  nor  ealcn  by  the 
'  Their  feeling  of  repugnance  was 
""""""'  not  shared  by  the  Assyrians,  who  relished 
swine's  flesh  ; '  though  Ihe  hog,  which  was  only  half- 
lamed,  was  not  included  among  their  ordinary  domestic 
animals.'  In  Egypt  Ihe  pig  was  unpopular,  if  not 
tabooed,'  Swine  were  certainly  kepi,  but  only  in 
certain  localities — r.g.,  in  the  districl  of  el-KiSb  (the 
cily  of  Eileilhyia).  Among  the  live  stock  belonging  to 
Kcnni.  whose  tomb  is  at  el-K^b.  300  swine  are 
mentioned.  As  Renni  {13th  dynasty)  was  a  prophet  of 
the  goddess  at  el-Kab  (perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Selcng;  cp  Herod. 247).  il  is  probable  that  he  had  to 
provide  swine  for  sncriUce ;  for, swine,  as  Herodotus 
states,  were  sacrificed  to  Selene  and  Dionysus  (Osiris), 
The  drove  of  swine  depicted  in  the  tomb  of  E'aheri 
( iSlh  dynasty)  at  the  same  place  may  be  for  agricultural 
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report  of  Mauhew  is  by  far  the  aimple&I,  it 
Cp  nadhsm,  S.  Mark-t  i-dibltdnm.  ti/ 
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SWORD 

purposes.  Elsewhere  swine  came  to  be  r^arded  as 
embodiments  of  Set  and  Typhon,  and  were  loathed 
accordingly.  To  the  SjTians  and  Phcenicians.  however, 
the  swine  was  sacrosanct  and  its  flesh  prohibited  (cp 
Lucian,  Dea  Syr,  54),  Aniiphanes  states  that  it  was 
sacred  10  Aphrodite  or  Asiarte  (Alhen.  349), 

Probably  it  is  from  the  European  boar  (Ski  sct^a) 
that  the  domesticated  swine  of  Palestine  is  derived, 
though  this  is  slill  10  some  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Swine  are  very  uncommon  in  Palestine,  and  there  may 
have  been  the  same  scarcity  in  Jewish  territory  in  ancient 
times  on  account  of  Ihe  repugnance  of  the  Jews  to  Ihis 
animal.  This  repugnance  (which  is  shared  by  Moham- 
medans) is  not  to  be  explained  on  mere  sanitary  grounds 
(cp  Plul.  De  h.  tt  Oiir,  8),  It  is  but  the  reverse  side 
of  that  earlier  veneration  for  the  swine  as  sacroianci.' 
which  also  accounts  for  Ihe  original  taboo  upon  swine's 
flesh  ;  and  the  legend  of  the  death  of  ADONIS  may  be  a 
primitive  (Phcenician)  explanation  of  this  change  of 
ieeling.      There   is   indec  " 


t   feel 


quarters.     As  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed 
strange  statements  in   IsSfit  (cp  6617)  and  0113  a 
most  easily  explicable  if  Ihe  flesh  of  swine  was  parlaki 
of  in  secret  sacrificial  meals. 

The  correctnos  of  this  view  Is  by  no  nitans  bound  up  wi 
hit  view  of  the  iau  of  It.  e&A,  which  bier  criticism  reeutU 
...,__j__  ._  ....  ..__  „f  ijihimiid.,  -'  -'—■ 


the 


uihodo 


y.°'llhu'ihL  ucc.  ...i».c  .L 
mhh  that  Ihe  swine,  the  dog, 
were  the  lolcnu  of  ite  Jewiilh 


g.  BefenucM 


1  (cp  ■ 


JobSB*);  apsalmist  (PS.8O13  [MlirCt 
[BA],  h  [K'ART])  onc«  speaks  of  ■  the 
boar  from  the  jungle '  •  (■^n;,  EV  '  out  of  the  wood '). 
This  is  in  fact  the  more  descriptive  phrase.  Il  is.in  the 
■jungle'  of  Ihe  Jordan,  from  Jericho  lo  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  thai  the  wild  boar  specially  dwells,  Ihougli  he 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  lowlands  of  S.  Philistia  and 
Beersheba  and  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon.  '  A  party  of 
wild  boars,'  says  Tristram  l,NHB  54).  '  will  uproot  a 
whole  field  in  a  single  night,'  The  Assyrian  storm-god 
in  his  fury  is  likened  to  a  wild  boar  (^mjirn) ;  not 
unnaturally  we  may  interpei  Ps.80ij[i4]  of  Ihe  havoc 
wrought  in  Palestine  by  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 
Similarly  in  4  Elsd.  ISjo  Ihe  Carmanians  \3.v.\  are 
compared  to  'the  wild  boars  cA  the  forest'  (in  one  of 
-      ■  ■■■■         ■      4  Esd. );  and  in  EnochSr        ' 


t  the  I 


the  Jewish  temple  are  symbolised  by  wild  b 


SWOBD(a"30.*'«*.' AiftjaipA,  poM<t>Ai4,  Ii(t>oc), 
In  Ecclus.  46 »  ^lufaUi  (EV  -sword)'  represents 
ifdiin.  fTs.  See  Javelim.  i,  5.  In  Job20>s.  idrdi. 
fna.  lil-  'lightning,'  is  poelicaliy  used  for  'sword'  or 
'blade'  (epDl.324i). 

1  The  theoi 


'<& 


1    the    ful 
EAN,  I  »;  Pood,  I  ifi,  ani 


1  [See  S. 


r*i>,  307#:;  *.5TOj43,  357,  jM,    (Other  illuairatioti 
bJKtof^lhis  article  i?irai5.Wfoun<l  in  KSai.^ 


aally 


Cn/.  Bi     ,  .         . 

people  of  Judah  and  their  lubjequeni  nblitmi  in  iheii  oppressors 
li  considered,  and  Is.  aSi  ftii  17  Ere  mloreU  to  wbnl  the  prcHnt 
wrilet  lakes  ID  be  Iheic  original  form.    HewouUI  ^l.idly  hai-e 

Smilh*!^  /-V."/j"3««jK-T.T'c.r 


,y  Google 


SWORD 

Other  words  doubtfully  or  wn 

I.  Ula^  nS^,J«12Bi  RV'wHpi 
'Dm'  would' be  belltr  (n^r,  lO 
4 .7  [.  li,  and  flMwbm, '  w«pon  ■  she 

I.  mikMtli.  rnjs,  Gon.  W  jt.  S. 
Inf[  ii  luitable;  bul  Ihe  Knie  hiu  i 
(He  Spumiri  noIcX    S«  Shecheh 

3.  rifa^,  niT.  P».«iolul;  »  ■> 
AV-w.,  '  Or,  kilKng '  i  RV»«-,  ■  Or,  t 


igly  rendered  ■  sword  ' 


...._ ._„.    t"'^i.»^t'.fbof% 

lh«  text  of  both  paHOfcs. 

The  Ureh  or  sword  (Ihe  slienlh  of  which  was  callec 
1^,  /J'lir,  or  pj,  ndddn)  was  suspended  from  Uie  girdli 
(Gen.  48"  isTlTssBSij  a  S.  208).  prohaWy  on  the  lefi 
Ihigh  (cp  Judg.  3i6,  wiih  Moore's  nolej,  as  was  alst 
usual  wilh  the  Assyrians  (see  Layard,  quoted  below| 
and  the  Greens.  Though  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
■  ■      I  infer  ihat  il  was  in  very  common 


;  the  ; 


;.  M)  <" 


Nor  must 
le  and  shape 


the  Later  knife-like  weapons  (cp  Josh,  61  and  see  i 
a),  including  scimitars  and  the  longer  poniards. 
Taking  a  wider  survey  of  Ihe  evolution  of  the  \i 


sirlies 


fom: 


s  of 


wood  ;  Ihe  antelope's  horn,  merely  sharpened,  which  is 
slill  used  in  every  part  ot  the  East  where  Ihe  material 
can  be  procured,  may  also,  as  a  writer  in  Kino  suggests 
(BihI.  CycL),  have  served  the  same  purpose.  The 
Egyptian  soldiers  of  the  first  Theban  Empire  were 
armed  in  some  cases  with  wooden  swords  (Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civitisalion.  453),  and  swords  of  heavy  wood 
are  said  lo  be  still  used  in  Nubia ;  in  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  Ihe  wooden  sword  was  provided  wilh  a  flint 
edge,  and  'the  destructive  powers  of  Ihis  formidable 
weapon  are  frequently  dwell  upon  by  Ihe  early  Spaniards' 
(Wilson,  Prthiitoric  Man,  1 190).       Later,  bronie  and 

The  sword,  however,  would  not  appear  to  ha™  been 
a  favourite  weapon  in  ancient  limes.  Where  it  is 
found,  it  seems  10  be  carried  as  a  rule  as  an  additional 
security.  The  Chaldawm  soldiers,  whose  equipment 
nas  of  the  rudest  kind,  though  they  seem  10  have  used 
the  dagger,  did  not  apparently  carry  a  sword  (see 
Maspero.  Datan  0/  Civ.  /aa).  According  to  lirman 
(Lift  in  A»c.  Egypt,  516).  the  swords  {hurfu)  imported 
into  ^ypl  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  came  from  Syria. 
Wilkinson  \Anc.  Egypt,  liio/.)  gives  Ihe  following 
description  of  the  Egyptian  sword  : 

'Th>  Egyplbn  iword  was  nraighl  and  short,  from  two-and- 
a-half  to  lhr«  feel  in  lengthy  having  a^renllya  double  ed^e, 
and  tapering  10  a  slurp  poin 


Hahhedaa 


if.EgJ'P- 


sed  for  cut 
lownwaido. 


fon 


!S3  of  die  I^ela,  by  Riiae 


t  II„  reproduo 


This  is  very  like  Ihc  sword  of  the  bronze  age  as  we 
find  it  elsewhere  (cp  the  bronie  swords  given  in  Evans, 
Thi  .incitnt  Bronit  ef  i'lnat  Britain,  373-300  ;  Wilson, 
Prthiitoric  Annals  ^  Scotland.  I  jss).  Like  other 
bronze  swords  it  is  wilhoul  cross-piece '  or  handguards  : 
and  like  these,  in  spile  of  what  Wilkinson  says,  il  was 
perhaps  '  intended  for  slabbing  and  Ihrusiing  ralher 
than  for  cutting'  (Lubbock,  Prekistoric  Timt^.  30).* 
The  swords  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  pirates  seem  10  hai*e 
been  of  Ihe  same  kind  (Wilkinson,  346 :    cp  WMM, 


I.  H.  Eur.  375) :  and  we  meet  wilh  it  again  on  Ihe 
ver  palera  found  by  Gen.  di  Cesnola  {Cyprus, 
---     -     --"    --   .--■-->     p(^  culling,  i 


sickle,  1 
e  Pharao 


i  often 


n  Ihe 


.'  <^P'l' 


ird  of  the  mte-Norr 

rtahly  by  hands  as  1 
rope  lo  a  people  oC 


represenled 

as  lighting.  '  He  even  takvs  part  in  Ihe  hand-to-hand 
fight,  and  his  dagger  and  sickle-slutped  suord  are  close 
at  hand'  (Erman.  Ant.  Egypt,  537).'  The  Assyrians, 
whose  martial  equipment  was  remarkable,  used  swords 
of  various  kinds  aiid  sizes.  The  spearman,  besides  his 
spear  and  shield,  often  carried  a  shon  sword  in  his  belt 
(Maspero,  Ancitnl  Egypt  and  Assyria,  311),  Bul 
Assyrian  soldiers  also  used  long  swords ;  ■  Ihe  swords 
were  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  suspended  by  belts 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  or  round  the  middle' 
[Layaid.  Ninemk  and  its  Remains.  2j,i) :  some  of  Ihe 
swords  have  quite  a  modem  appearance  (see  Hall,  Light 
from  thi  East.  199).  That  amongst  Ihe  Israelites  Ihe 
sword  was  sometimes  slung  in  the  same  way  seems  lo 
be  shown  by  such  passages  as  i  S.  17  39  s  S.  20S  i  K. 
2i)ii.  EJolh  sword  and  shealh  amongst  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  were  often  highly  omamenied  (see 
Wilkinson.  Anc.  Egypt,  laio,  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
/(emains.  2i^ ;  cp  also  Ihe  poniards  found  in  the 
coffin  of  'Ah-hoiep.  as  shown  in  Maspero,  Egyptian 
ArcAmriBgy,  318/,  Struggle  1^ Ihe  Nations.  97). 

Amongst  ihe  metal  objects  found  by  Bliss  {A  Mound 
of  Many  Cities.  105)  were  spear-heads,  lance-points, 
and  knives,  bul  apparently  no  swords.  On  p.  106, 
however,  he  gives  what  he  describes  as  '  a  large  knife, 
which  (iited  on  to  a  wooden  handle,  as  a  few  slivers  of 
wood  still  dinging  lo  the  end  show.'  Perhaps  Ihis  was 
ralher  a  ponianl.  Schliemann  in  his  MycenKan  explora- 
tions (Myc/nii.  383)  found  swords  the  length  of  which 
'  seems  in  a  great  many  cases  to  have  exceeded  three 
feci  .  .  .  ;  they  are  in  general  not  broader  than  our 
rapiers.'  Bul,  strange  to  say,  he  found  no  swords  on 
Ihe  supposed  site  of  Troy  (see  Ilios.  483).  Al  Hissarlik 
'  U'eapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently—  lance- 
heads,  daggers,  aiTow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designnie 
these  as  weapons — but  no  swords '  { Prelace  by  l*tof. 
Virchow,  xii).  The  reputed  sword  of  Goli.ith  was 
preserved  as  a  sacred  object  in  a  sanctuary  ( i  S.  21 S/  >. 
There  are  Babylonian  parallels  (see  UOLIATH.  g  3).  .ind 
Lubbock  (Origin  <^  Civilisation'^,  333)  points  out  thai 
to  some  peoples  Ihe  sword  itself  has  been  an  object  of 
veneration  and  even  of  worship.  U.  A.  c 

STOAMINE  TKEE  (cyk&uinoc.  Lk.lTef)  is,  as 
all  agree,  the  mulberry,  that  being  Ihe  invariable 
meaning  of  Ihe  Greek  word  (Cels.  Ig 

"'----■-'--■--'  -'--     ■'        mlberry 


M.alia  L.)an  al  d 

The  Greek  name  is  pmbably  derived 

though  this  denotes  ■  dilferenl  tree- 


STCHAB    (cYKiP   [Ti.    W'H]), 


fomsnifra  L.  and 
ivated  in  Palestine. 
eb.  K'V^.  li^'m. 


•  ilh  a 


pf  ground  (xwpJoff  which  Jacob 
gave  10  his  son  Joseph,"  '  Jacob's  fountain'  {r^yi)  was 
there,  by  which  we  are  told  thai  Jesus  sat,  '  uearied 
with  his  journey.'  From  the  eipression  "a  city  .  .  . 
called  Sychar'  (cpllM.  'a  ciiy  called  Ephrium')  we 
may  plausibly  assume  that  the  place  referred  to  was 
not  very  «-ell  known.  On  the  other  hand,  il  is  nol 
impossible  that  the  redactor  of  the  Gospel  may  have 
misread  the  manuscript  which  lay  before  him,  and  that, 
nol  knowing  any  places  called  Sychar  and  Ephmim.  he 
1  Tlie  weapons  t^ Cypna  were  gready  prized^  'Alexander 

praised  for  its  liEhine?#  and  Et»d  quality '  (p.  iq). 

'"  ihecurvedsabteofRaintnan(Adad)-Nimiit.:  Maspero, 
■•■-t'Ta-ie  <■/  (**  Xalions,  6oj  ;  Ball,  Llfhl/rem  the  East.  135. 
The£iruKansa1»ii'edthecurveds<rard:  Dennis  TheCilUt 
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SYCHAS 

may  have  modified  Ihe  phraseology  so  as  to  suit  these 
apparently  obscure  places.'  Nalurallj'  there  has  been 
much  debate  as  to  this  'dty  called  Sychar,'  othemise 
unmenlioned  ;  and  the  theory  which  has  the  Hrsl  claim 
to  be  considered  is  thai  which  identities  '  Sychar '  with 
tvXf/i  (Sychem) — i.e. .  the  chief  city  of  Ihe  Samaritans, 
Shechem. 


1    liHihrnr-  '=  <^'^  '"*^  '"  "'*  gospel  narratii-e  a 
to««SJm.~  "^"  <*P'"P  =  VS.  if"-),  an-l  'his  double 


Conder  says,  the  well  fills  by  infiltration.*  Few  of  the 
sncred  sites  in  Palestine  thrill  one  so  much  as  this,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  with  which  it 


if  the  u 


inmg  ai 


ance  of  the  early  tradition.  Jacob's  Well  is  situated 
ij  m.  E^  of  Nablus,  iioo  yards  from  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Joseph  (Josh,  £4]a).  It  is  beneath  one  of  the 
ruined  arches  of  the  church  which  Jerome,  as  we  shall 
see  (g  3),  speaks  of,  and  is  reached  by  a  few  nide  steps, 
being  some  feel  below  Ihe  surface.  The  situation  is 
very  appropriate,  if  Che  well  was  designed  for  Ihe  use  of 
Ihe  workers  in  the  grain-fields  of  el-Mahna  ;  *  for  it  is  at 
the  point  where  ihe  Vale  of  Nablus  merges  inio  the 
plain  of  el-Mat}na.  The  reputation  of  its  water  for 
sanctiiy  and  for  healthfulness  might  conceivably  have 
led  a  woman  to  go  there  from  Shechem  (if  Sychar  = 
Shechem)  to  draw  water,  although  the  well  was  '  deep.' 
A  doubt  may,  indeed,  arise  as  to  whether  the  city  of 
Shechem  could  have  been  described  by  the  nonatoi  as 
'  near  the  piece  of  land  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph,'  if 
this  piece  of  land  enclosed  the  present  '  Jacob's  Well ' 
and  'Joseph's  Tomb.'     It  would  seem,  however,  thai  a 

mind  would  almost  inevitably  speak  of  the  '  piece  of 
land '  as  near  Shechem  ;  for  the  writer  of  that  passage 
(we  assume  the  text  10  be  correct)  certainly  suggests 
that  Shechem  and  Jacob's  purehiised  estate  were  near 
together.  If.  therefore,  our  present  '  Jacob's  Well '  was 
alrddy  known  by  that  name  in  the  time  of  Ihe  evaugel- 


,t  (or  1 


relies)  th 


no  difficulty  in  Ihe  Slalemeni  Ihal  Sychar  (if  Sychar  = 
Shechem)  was  near  Jacob's  possession.  Korean  we, 
in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  venture 
10  place  'the  city'  veiy  near  Jacob's  Well,  for  Jesus' 
disciples,  who  had  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  food, 
reliu-ned  (Jn.  *B  ,j)  only  after  Jesus  had  had  a  con%-ersa- 
tion  with  the  wonian,  which  we  cannot  well  suppose  10 
have  been  a  short  one. 

If  'Sychar'  were  Ihe  only  somewhat  improbable 
place-name  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  mighl  perhaps  be 
rash  to  question  Ihe  acciu'acy  of  Ihe  reading ;  bul 
.^Inon,  Salim,  Kphraim  all  warn  us  to  caution  in  the 
'  Sychar. '     Jerome  long 


copyist 


moderi 


1  disproved  the  possibility  of  his  hypothesi 
It  is,  howei'er,  in  Ihe  document  used  by  the  rednc 
of  our  Gospel,  not  in  Ihe  Gospel  itself,  that  we  m 


stands,  Ihe  well-kiwwn  Shechem  it  described  in  »  way  which 
would  niher  befit  an  obscure  place  like  'Sychar'  (on  the 
uaumptlon  Ihal  'Sychu'  ii  lighl). 

■  Cp  G.  A.  Snulb,  //O  374  i  and  papen  on  the  water  of 
Jacoyi  Well,  /•£fy.  1897^  pp.  67,   1,0,  196.     'Th.  source  of 

doubilen,  srently  due  topcrcolaiionaDd  niinfall,'  Barclay,  6S. 
»  Trumbull,  /"ff/p,  1897,  p.  u^ 

quae  nunc  MeapolLi  appellalur"  ^^  86).    '  Hebra.ice  Siohei^ 


^!i^: 


Sid^™ 
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suppose  the  corruption  10  have  arisen.  The  text 
have  become  indistinct,  and  the  redactor  may 
misread  '  Sychar '  for  ■  Sychem.' 

To  luppcee  thai  Ihe  narrator,  being  an  allegonsl,  delibe 
changed  ^ Sicbem '  into  'S>x:h4r'  tn  order  (o  suggetl  (h^ 
Samaritan  leligion  was  a  'lic'O^,  Alfr;  cpHab.iiB),o 
the  Samarilant  were  '  drunkards '  {HkktriM.  ca  It.  SS  i).  I 

inappropriaie,  for  US81   relam   to  the  noblct    of  si 

Samaria,  and  hai  notbinE  10  do  with  Shechem.    (Cp,  bov 

Gospels,  |  54  y.) 
The  above,  however,  is  not  the  only  solution  o 

problem   of   Sychar,      By    a   curious    coincident 
2.  Brehar  t^^PP*"*  (")  "■='  '^'S'  Christian  travell 
mI^  in  Palestine  speak  of  a  Siehar  distinct  from 
°^"   Sichem,  (*)  that  the  Talmud  several  times 
Bha^ham.  ^r****   °^  ^  Suchar,  and  (<;)  that   at  the 
Bnaaoam.  pfg^pi,,  ^^^  (^e  name  'Askat  is  found  m  the 

neighbourhood  of  Jacob's  Well, 
(a)  \i  10  the  early  Iraviller.'  notices,  it  is  almost  enough 


eli^t  in   bibluaJ  g, 

.  ha,.  « 

k,^^  .It  writer"  m'JS 

n„f^k,.   an 

Eil^imtabiDnl 

i^l 

of  »  Sychnr,  aboui  i  H.  m.  from 

'Me 

s,';;nS.i;.'.^.'ssl 

leridm,     TtTe 

d  Sichtm 

r  Jacob  called 

'ja^b'-; 

Wel1isih*re._    Near  this  place, 

called  Heapolis,'  Felcllus  (iiio)  says,  'A  mile  from  Sinhi 
Ihe  town  of  Sychai;  in  it  is  the  iountain  of  Jacob,  wl 
however,  ii  ■  vell.^  John  of  Wflrzbuig  (ii6o-ii7a)  : 
•  Sichem  is  Khday  called  Neapolis.  Siehar  is  E,  of  Ski 
Quarcsmius  (about  1A30)  gives  the  reporl  of  Biocardl 
thal'lo  iheleirKN.;      "^ 


=fi(N.)  of  Jacob's  Well 'he  uw 


tn  addition  to  other  notices  we  may  add  the  Itinerary 
of  Jerusalem  (333  A.U.),  which  places  Sychar  at  the 
distance  of  mil/e  faisuj  from  Neapolis,  and  the  follow- 
ing lestimony  of  Eusebius  (05  29/96) :  'Sychar.  before 
Neapolis,  near  the  piece  of  ground,  etc..  where  Christ 
according  to  John  discoursed  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
by  the  fountain  ;  it  is  shown  to  this  day.'  10  his  trans- 
lation of  which  Jerome  adds  [OS  \&i  31)  in  lieu  of  the 
closing  words,  '  where  now  a  church  has  been  con- 
structed.'' The  latter  stalenient,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  throws  back  considerably  the  dale  of  Ihe 
belief  in  Ihe  traditional  Jacob's  Well,  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  Euselaus  in  the  same  work  writes  thus 
of  Sychem  or  Shechem ;  '  The  place  is  shown  in  the 
suburbs  of  Neapolis,  where,  too,  Ihe  Tomb  of  Joseph 
is  shown'  (05  2905*).  with  which  compare  this  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  on  BdXarot  Zmliiur  (the  Oak  of 
Shechem  =  the  present  hamlet  of  Balaia):  '  It  is  shown 
in  Ihe  suburbs  of  Neapolis  al  Ihe  Tomb  of  Joseph' 
[OS  23769).  Now  if  Ihe  Tomb  of  Joseph  was  in  the 
suburbs  of  Neapolis,  surely  the  Well  ol  Joseph  must 
have  been  there  too.  Both  Tomb  and  Well  were 
certainly  placed  in  Ihe  traditional  'piece  of  land' 
purchased  by  Jacob,  'before  Shechem,'  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  lexis  of 
early  and  mediaeval  pilgrims  for  identifying  Sychar  and 
Sychem  (see //G  373,  n.  i). 

(*)  It  was  long  ago  pomled  out  by  Ughlfoot  (1  T675)  that  the 
Talmud  mentions  a  place  called  Suchar  (-1310,  1P13ID)  or  Siehar 
<13'D,  tn3'D>i  »i"i  »  founlain  of  Suchai  (i^jio  I'll),  and  a  plain 
of  En  Suchar  (ijio  ry  nJfpaX  II  w"  '™n  En  Suchar  (founlain 
of  S.)  or  Ihe  plain  of  En  Suchar  Ihal  Iht  Passover  sheaf  and  Ihe 
iwo  PeniKosul  loaves  were  broughi  to  Jeiusalem  during  Ihe 
war  of  Aristobulus  II.  againsl  Hyrcanus  11.  (.HAM  iamm,!, 
Sj*:  M/nlihilk,  b^\  The  other  references  (AiM  »^>J'.[,  ,!a 
\PiiAklm,  3i«]  and  8^1  KiMa.  fia  ;  /Jk/Hh,  lii)  reble  Ka  a 
lime  when  the  Samanian  population  had  no  doubt  given  place 


I  HG^/.    'Askar  must  be  meant.    Cp  a  similar  nneeilainiv 


illibald.    Them 
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to  a  Jewish.!  That  at  ihe  line  nfemd  lo  by  the  evaneeliM  w 
SonuritAD  population  occupied  ^yctur  is  ckplained  by  llie  fact 
thai  under  Herod  ihe  Gnat,  Aichelaul,  and  the  Roman  pro- 
ointan,  the  Samariluni  wtic  able  10  ncoi^r  (mm  tbe  feaHiil 
blow  dealt  to  tbem  by  the  rindjctive  John  Hyrcanus. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  conjecture  that  the  localilis 
Intended  in  the  Talmud  are  the  Sahil  e1-'.\skar  (Plain  of 
el-'Askarf  and  the'.\in  el-'Askar  (Fountain  otel-'Askar) 
discoverwl  early  last  century  by  Berggren.  Though 
Prof,  G.  A.  Smith  does  not  mention  this  evidence,  it  is 
hardly  likely  Ihnt  he  rejects  i1. 

((■)  On  tbe  slope  of  Ml,  Ebal.  aboul  i|  m.  ENE. 
from  Nablus  and  little  more  than  half  a  mile  N.  from 
Jacob's  Wdl.  is  a  little  hnmlet  called  'Askar,  with  rock- 
tombs  and  a  fine  spring  called  'Ain  el-'Askar  (or  el- 
'Asgar).  The  neighbouring  plain,  loo,  bears  the  name 
Sahit  el-'Askar.  It  is  tempting  10  think  that  this  is  the 
Sychar  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  jep  Conder,  Ttnlwork, 
175),  No'  <*"'y  "l™*  i'  »'  o"™  virtually  prove  the  tradi- 
tional Jacob's  Well  lo  be  Ihe  true  one,  but  it  seems  also 
to  show  conclusively  that  Ihe  evangelist  had  a  singularly 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Ihe  scene  of  his 
narrative,  and  this  suggests  in  lum  that  the  narralive 
itself  may  be,  at  least,  founded  on  fact.  It  is  irue. 
there  siill  remains  the  difficulty  that  nothing  Is  said  of  a 
Sychar  distinct  from  Sychem  before  the  fourth  century  ; 
that  Eusebius's  language  isindeeisive  :  and  thai  Jerome, 
(he  most  learned  st^lar  of  bis  time,  and,  like  Eusebius. 
a  resident  in  Palestine,  maintains  that  Sychar  is  a  bad 
reading  ;  but  perhaps  the  evidence  of  the  Talmud  and 
of  the  native  nomenclature  may  plausibly  be  held  to 
counterbalance  this.  Von  Raumer,  Evmld,  Keim, 
Furrer,  Ughtfoot,  eic. ,  adopt  this  theory. 

The  disputants  on  either  side  may  sometimes  have 
been  unduly  influenced  by  their  inlerest  in  tbe  question, 
S.  Oonoliudon.  ^i**  ^  f"?^  evangelist  tnake  great 
o.  vuuwuBiuu.  mistakes  m  his  geography  ?  The  author 
of  Supimatural  Ritigion.  tar  inslajice  (W,  2,ij  [pop, 
ed.  531]),  whose  lone  Is  not  altogther  dispassionate, 
holds  ihat  Ihe  mention  of  a  cily  of  Samaria  called  Sychar 
is  one  of  several  geographical  errors  which  showthe  author 
not  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  or  indeed  a  Jew.  There  is 
another  point  of  view,  however,  already  briefly  referred 
to.  The  Fourth  Go<ipe1,  as  it  now  stands,  may  have 
*everal  errors  in  names  ;  but  these  errors  may  noi  be  due 
to  the  writer,  whose  work  has  been  edited  and  largely 
transformed  by  a  redacior.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
city  which  fills  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative 
of  Jn.  4  should  be  any  other  than  Shechem.  Sychar  is 
most  probably  incorrect,  and  it  is  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  Talmud  contains  the  name  1310 — i-'-  ■  probably 
Sychar — and  lhat  Ibe  native  nomenclature  has  preserved 
tbe  name  'Askar.  How  -idio,  'Sychar,"  is  lo  be  en- 
plained,  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  it  can,  of  course,  have 
no  connection  with  dj:),  Shechem.  'Askar,  however, 
may  quite  well  have  grown  oul  of  Suchar  ;  the  'Ain,  as 
G.  A.  Smith  well  remarks,'  may  quile  well  represent  an 
original  'Elif.  It  is  one  of  Ihe  many  plays  on  names 
discernible  in  the  Arabic  nomenclature,  'iVskar  bemg  a 
common  Arabic  word  for  '  soldier,  army.'  Cp  Taylor, 
Pirii  ^ia/m.  170.  T.  K.  c. 

BTCHEM{cYXeM[TL  WH],Acts7iti:  B7clwiiiit«, 
t  ivKtu  CB«A1,  Judith  Bie  AV,  RV  Shechehitk)  AV,  RV 
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HOBBS  (DTipE),  Iffnitnl,  t  K.  IO17  I  Ch.  S7  iB  1  Ch.  1  i;  9 17  It. 
»io(9|Am.'7.'4t,  and  ttei^,  Kfmdl*,  Pi  ~     " 


iipiobablydeiivedrn 
Ihe  mulberry.     SitiHjt  ("C^^  and  Ara 
hand,  denote  a  quite  differenl  tree — Ficn. 
fruiriho^^'ihlVg"   "™ 
1  Delitzvh,  'Talmud.  Studlen 
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From  the  deep  shade  cast  by  its  spreading  branches  the 
sycomore  is  a  (ai-ourite  tree  in  Egjpt  and  Syria,  being 
often  planted  along  roads  and  near  houses.  It  bears  a 
sweet,  edible  fruit,  somewhat  like  that  of  Ihe  common  fig, 
but  produced  in  racemes  on  Ihe  oWer  boughs.  The  apei 
of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  removed,  or  an  incision  made 
in  it.  to  produce  earlier  ripening.  This  Is  tbe  process 
denoted  by  die  verb  ta/aj  (0^3)  in  Am.  7  m  (cp  Fig.  §  3). 
The  sycomore,  as  a  common  and  a  lowland  tree,  is 
repeaietily  contrasled  with  the  more  valued  and  majestic 
mountain  cedars  (1  K.  IO17.  etc.).  At  the  present  lime. 
it  grows  in  Palestine  mainly  on  the  coasl  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  {FFf  411).  Cp  Amos,  S  a,  end. 
PBOPtlET.  §  35- 

The  Krilish  'sycamore,'  which  11  a  tpedet  of  Buple.  ii  of 


8TE1IE  (H^lp.  n;lp).  Eiek.2e.o  threatens  de- 
stniclion  to  Egypt  -from  Migdol  [lo]  Syene  (RV 
Sevencb)  and  even  unto  ihe  border  of  Ethopia'  (Ihus 
EV"*-);  similarly  306  without  the  reference  to  Ethiopia, 
Comill.followingC  sees  tbesnme  name  in  3O16:  'Syene 
(reading  |id*.  lara.  for  j-p.  Sin)  shall  have  great  pain.' 
;i  Thebes — that  is  to  say.  even  the  most  remote  cities  of 


or  S'viiiuh  (,nj<s  or  n^j)).  is  rendered  in  Eiek.  Ztiijn) 
(A.  2oi^[cp^  in  Is.iSj,  see  Seba],  lotnjnj)  in  6. 
Sjienf.  Vg. ,  and  the  context  shows  lhat  this  is  correct ; 
cp  especially  the  allusion  lo  Ihe  Ethiopian  frontier  with 
Strabo,  31,  118.  669,  693.  787  ;  Jos.  BJ  iv.  10s :  Plin, 
v.  lOii.  The  ancient  Egyptians  wrote  Sion.  S-ame, 
Swnl  (no  safe  etymology  of  the  name  is  possible) ;  cp 
Brugsch.  Did.  G/ogr.  666  ;  ihe  Coptic  form  is  COT*!*, 
The  Arabs  rendered  this  UsTudniu) ;  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy is  Ape&H.  The  Massoretic  punctuation  is, 
evidently,  taken  from  Ihe  Greek  form,  which  also  the 
English  Bible  has  taken  from  Ihe  Versions. 

This  cataract-city  stems  lo  have  been  very  tAi  ;  but 
It  was  completdy  eclipsed  by  the  capital  of  the  nome, 
the  island-city  of  Elephantine  {Egyptian  Vibu).  directly 
opposite.  Syene  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
the  landing-slage  for  the  famous  quarries,  from  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  cut  e.g.  most  of  their  obelisks. 
The  stone,  however,  they  called  'alone  of  Elephantine,' 
and  the  troops  guarding  the  Nubian  frontier  had  their 
headquarters  in  that  island.Qity.  Herodotus  therefore 
does  not  mention  Syene.  not  because  he  had  not  been 
there  (Sayce,  Jourti.  Phil,  lljji).  In"  because  (or  him 
it  belonged  to  Elephantine.  The  great  garrison  of 
Elephantine,  of  which  he  speaks,  must  have  had  its 
quarters  mostly  around  Syene  (not  on  the  island)  to 
protect  Ihe  desert  roads  alongside  of  the  cataracts  againsi 

niarkabie  that  Eiekiel  knows  the  name  of  Syene  and  its 
importance  as  a  frontier- fortress.  Under  Ihe  Romans 
Syene  came  more  into  prominence,  receiving  a  garrison 
of  3  cohorts  (Slrabo,  817) ;  Juvenal  lived  Ihere  in  eiile 
as  governor  of  the  city.  Elephantine  still  had  the 
temples.  Under  Ihe  Arabs  Elephantine  was  deserted, 
and  Syene  became  a  very  considerable  town,  being  the 
point  of  arriv.1l  for  the  caravans  from  the  SQdan. 
Modern  Asuan  (Aswin)  is  a  very  smalt  town,  owing  10 
the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade  ;  its  population,  which 
had  fallen  10  6ooo.  is  said  to  be  now  about  to, 000. 
The  most  remarkable  antiquities  are  Aw  lombs  of  Ihe 
monarths  of  Elephantine  [beginning  from  dyn.  6)  on 
the  mountain  opposite,  discovered  in  1S85.  large  Arab 
cemeteries,  and  the  quarries.  W.  H.  M. 
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3wer  and  a  broader  meaning  :  in  Ihe 


corporale  capacity  ai 
IS  civil  jurisdici' 
the  building  with  its  assemblies  at 


At  flrsl,  the  church  also  seems  to  have  been  called 
sjnagogue.*  Ja.  2a  is  often  quoted  as  evidence  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  '  assembly '  {as  iruruva- 
yu-lir.ia  Heb.  lOaslwotild  not  meet  all  the  roquireraeota 
of  the  passage  (so  v.  Soden.  fiC  on  Ja.  £>).  Of  more 
weight  is  the  fact  that  the  Ebioniles  called  their  church 
'  synagogue ' ;  that  the  anti-Jewish  Marciooites  inscribed 
upon  one  of  Ihdr  church-buildings  :  vufayityii  Mapitiuji'- 
iirrwr  iru>fi|i;i|  Aipa^ay  ; '  and  that  in  patristic  literature 
avrayvy^i  is  occasionally  used  for  the  church."  That 
the  church  abatidoned  the  tertn  in  &vtrar  of  fiiXijirlo 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Ihe  separation  of 
the  two  faiths  ;  the  two  terms  are  used  interchangeably 
in  the  LXX,  and  in^v-rla  was  like  and  unlllie  enough 
to  be  just  the  designation  wanted.  SchQrer  thinks  that 
the  word  eceltsia  was  adopted  because  of  its  deepei 
ideal  and  spiritual  significance  {see  C 1-7  2433,  and  cp 
ASSEMBLV,  CHUBCHJ. 

The  origin  of  the  synagogue  as  an  organised  religious 
community  is  bound  up  udth  the  general  histoty  of  Israel 

a  OrMn.  "'''"  "•*  ™''  t=P  Government,  S§  25-31). 

I.  ungm.  ^^gjj  ^  assemblies  first  began,  end  when 
buildings  were  hist  set  aside  for  this  specific  purpose, 
cannot  be  definitely  stated.  It  seems  most  probable 
thai  Ihe  assemblira  originated  during  ihe  eiiile  (ep 
Wellh.  //CW,  193),  In  strange  environment,  and  in 
debult  of  a  centre  of  worship,  something  of  this  sort  in 
a  limited  form  and  extent  must  be  presupposed  to 
account  for  the  religious  leal  that  emanated  from  the 
exiles.  Whether,  on  Ihe  return  to  Palestine,  any  need 
was  fell  for  such  assemblies,  the  sanctuary  becoming 
now  again  the  centre  of  worship,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. The  activities  of  Nehemiah  and  Eira  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Law  musl  in  time,  and  in  connection 
with  the  springing  up  of  Jewish  communities  outside 
of  Jerusalem,  have  given  a  new  occasion  for  them  (see 
Cason.  §  i8}.  No  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
synagogue,  however,  is  met  with  in  ihe  canonical  or 
apocryphal  books  of  the  OT  eicept  Ps.74B,  where 
mi-'aJi  it  (V)t  "I'^'i)  is  best  taken  as  meaning  'sacred 
meeting-pinches,'  and  as  belonging  to  the  Maccabean 
period,  l-'^ce  Che.  Psalm^'',  ad  Inc..  but  cp  F^iALUs.  % 
38,  V, )     In  NT  limes  the  synagogue  is  already  a  well- 

I  The  rabbinical  refcrenca  will  appeal  in  the  couru  of  the 
""' J«,*-(.xix.e3:  5/ii.l*4/vil.83.    IntheNTmH.-,.^ 


2(9  Itfii 


Rtv.t^Sg.    I 


I  'Mwmbly'  twice:  Acts  18,j (not  in  B«"A)  Ja.L., 

the  synagDsuc-huilding  and  ill  mtviccs  in  the  Mhen :  Mk.  1  ai 
l3]ii  Lk. 43],  11911  Lk.t 38,110  11  Lk.444, Si  iiMi.lJo.Ui.ae 
S:ll  Ml.l8;<,  lji.4i«  12u|lUt.ISi,  Lk.e046  {doubfel  II41) 
Ml.4t3(doubl»93;)ei>5'U.4ij»2l7!l3.°  ln.«s9lSK 
Aclj*Mlgsi4UHSMl7.iorjlS,Ti(,j6l9af. 

9Ai:ulSi3ii:  Pbi1o,3iI3^.  r/ioirnici  impjio  Ihe  Heb. 
n^ffi-n-a,  of  which  it  ii  S't  ttantlalion  in  IS.M7  (quoted  in 
Ml.  21 13);  but  Afl  a  deiignaiion  of  Ihe  lynagoffin  it  is  not  found 

'  Le  Ba<  et  Waddinglon,  tmcrifitiffnt  grteffms  tl  latittn, 
1.  1.  n.  1558.  quoted  by  Schar.CF/W.  2443. 

•  Co  fl.-irnaek,  HlfT,  1876,  pp.  104.^  ;  Ziihn,  GiKk.  NT 
A-M.5(.8Sj)  jUs;  Eml.ltt/. 
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known  institution  with  a  hoary  past;  'Moses  from 
generations  of  old  {it  ytttSit  ipxalut)  has  in  every  city 
those  that  proclaim  him,  being  read  in  the  aynagogueg 
every  Sabbath*  (Acts  16ai).  (For  full  references  in  NT 
see  9  I  n.  4  ;  see,  further,  g  8.  ] 

In  considering  the  function  and  organisation  of  the 

synagogue,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  clearness  if  tbe 

3.  FtUtcUon.  <''^''""'o"  between  the  broader  and  (he 

-      ^  narrower  meaning  of  the  term  IS  observed. 

The  synagogal  assemblies  and  services 
presuppose  the  enislence  of  an  organised  Jewish  com- 
munity of  which  Ihey  form  an  essential  part.  The  wider 
fijnction  is  evident  in  iwcauriyinyin,  '  put  oui  of  the 
synagogue'  (Jn.fija  124>  16»),  which  means  more  than 
mere  eielusion  from  the  synagogal  assemblies^ — vii.. 
esclusion  from  social  and  religious  intercourse,  that  is, 
from  community  life  (cp  Excdmmukication).  The 
wider  function  included  not  only  the  religious  but  also 
the  dvil  and  municipal  affairs  of  Ihe  community.  The 
dtstinciion  between  secular  and  religious  is  foreign  to 
Judaism.  Mishnic  l^slation  throughout  presupposes 
Jewish  txintrol  of  dvil  life  (N/ddrfmSs.  M/gilla»r): 
but  ihis  is  ideal,  and  could  not  actually  prevail  except 
in  towns  where  Ihe  Jewish  population  preponderated. 
Where  thai  was  not  Ihe  case  the  organised  synagogal 
community  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  civil.  In  the 
forms-  case,  the  synagogal  officials  were  idendcal  with 
those  of  the  town  ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  only  ruled 
more  or  less  tbe  Jewish  portion  of  it.  Larger  towns  had 
more  than  one  synagogal  community.  In  Jerusalem, 
for  example,  according  to  Acts  69,  Ihe  Hellenislic  Jews 
had  either  two  or  five  separate  organisations,  represent- 
ing aggregations  homogeneous  in  nationality  or  condition 
(cpSchUrer,  U.  2430/  .76/:). 

Members   of   the  synagogal    community   (rDiin  "jl, 

fl/*erfl<A6s)were  subject  to  discipline  and  punishment 

4.0«Tani-  by  Ihe  synagogal  government.     The  local 

mrnit        governing  body,  within  whose  jurisdiction 

it  lay  10  try  disciplinary  cases,  was  called 
iith  dia.  pn-j,  'court,'  or  (its  Gk.  equivalent)  san- 
ktdrin.  |-nmo,'  nwiiptar,  '  council '  (Ml.  Gai  10  ■;  Mk. 
IS9):  also"souX4  (Jos.  £yii.l4i).  It  was  composed 
of  twenty . three  members  in  larger  towns:  and  in 
smaller,   of  seven  members  (cp  GuVEBNMENT.  g  31  ; 


The  r 


called 


■elders'  (x(j«r^i>T*j>oi.  Lk.73)  or  'rulers'  (S()xoi't(i 
Mt.9ies3  Lk.841),  and  Ihe  chief  Tfpetwidpxif*  (see 
Schlir.S46/)- 

The  chief  methods  of  punishment  were  (a)  scourging, 
(«)  excommunication,  and  (r)  death. 

(o)  Scourging  (n^sp  \Makk6ih.  t-ii\  Gk.  (lam-tviu 
[Ml.  10.7  2334]  and  iipu  [Acts  S2,9  Mk.  ISg])  was  in- 
Hided  in  Ihe  synagogue  building  by  the  synagogue 
attendant  (n^pnjtn.  butj^np,  Makk..  Hid.).  "The  minor 
offences  for  which  it  was  administered  are  given  in 
Al/aiiM  %iff.  The  number  of  stripes  was  forty  save 
one  (.l/flM.Sio,  aCor.]la4,  Jos. -4W.iv.8s.).  The 
tribunal  competent  to  decide  upon  the  punishment  is 
variously  given  as  consisting  of  three  or  iweniy-three 
members  (SflBferfrfB.  li).* 

(J)  The  punitive  exclusion  of  unsubmisuve  members 
of  tbe  Jewish  community  is  met  with  already  in  Ezra 
lOS  ;  it  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  to  keep  exclusive 
Judaism  inlacl.  There  seems  10  have  been  at  first  (so 
in  NT  times)  bulone  form  of  excommunicalion^vii. , 
hhem  (nin),'  'ban,'  thai  is.  absolute  exclusion  from 
the  synagogal  community.  Its  origin  and  conception 
lieia  the  OT  {see  Ban),  ^^mn  and  itsGk.  equlralenl 
'  SiiHk4dt1n,\i/.\  ihtlwottmisJTIWOandpn'aareuMd 
limiRd  to  cht  h>wcH 


«byW 


T./e-C  T 


•X  rabbinical  use  of  qvi,  which  do«»  noi  differ  from  OT 
4834. 
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(/f^'n. 


NT  Urmi  i^H^ii•^-, 

iriSrim  or  iraJtu^Ti 
UI1.U71  Ac»2Si3i. 

(f )  The  iribunal 


i'f«r  (Rom.*; 


"•A-.  OH' 


iCoi.  1; 


'St,^ 


fed  of  twenty-lhree  irembers 
ic  penally  of  death  (jiinA.  1 4), 
and  ii  is  most  probable  that  excommunlcalion  was  pro- 
nouni^ed  by  il ;  if  so,  'shall  incur  the  penaltj'  of  (he 
judgniem'  {fraxm  Irrat  rj  npjffft),  Ml.Sii,  refers  to 
the  lighter  punishmenl  of  scourging;  'shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  the  council'  (froxoi  laroi  ry  rurtipiif),  to 
the  sei'erer  punishment  of  excommunicalion  or  death, 
Tlie  Mishnamtm'     ^•-'     ' '-■-- 


iwlolion/ called  Alsoby  it? 
ftJ,  N^^-      Iti  main  purpose  n 


ptrioil  of  ihirty  dayj,  ikn 
cnuK«,  Ifaouffh  not  e'c 
»rvice.     Bui  both  fornv 


om  the  t«iiplc  or  synigoguo 
r  than  NT  Ilmcu  ud  they  in 
ru  quoted  abovt^ 
Recently  discovered  ruins  of  synagogues  in  Nonhem 
G;)lilee,  belonging  probably  to  the  second,  some  perhaps 
,  _.  to  the   first,   Christian   century,   furnish 

■VDAZOffO*  *™"V'  l™'  'li*  safest,  information  regard- 
y^iggr  ingthearchilectureofancienisyn^ogues. 
•iHuuuie-  Negatively,  they  show  that  the  rabbinic 
directions  (  7%.  Af/g.  4>i/)  that  synagogues  should  be 
built  on  a  height  of  the  city  and  should  have  the  entrance 
on  the  B.  (like  the  temple)  had  not  yet  come  into  force. 
The  ruins  do  not  lie  in  the  most  prominent  positions  of 
the  towns,  and.  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  sytiagogue  al 
Irbid,  whose  entrance  is  E. ,  they  were  built  from  N.  to 
S.  with  the  entrance  on  the  S.  On  the  whole,  a  Gneco- 
Koman  influence  in  style  is  noticeable.  The  buildings 
wore  quadrangnl.ir  in  form,  divided  into  five  or  three 
aisles  by  means  of  four  or  two  rows  of  massive  columns. 
The  columns  bore  an  architrave  of  stone,  the  roof  was 
of  wood,  and  the  ornamentation,  especially  of  the 
coraices.  was  extremely  rich,  and  figures  of  animals  are 
frequently  met  with.  The  entrance  was  by  means  of 
three  front  portals,  a  larger  for  the  centre  and  two  smaller 
for  the  sides  ;  the  lintels  have  carved  on  them  Hebrew 
inscriptions  and  sacred  Jewish  symbols.' 

Various  parts  of  l1i«  ^yna^^oEuc  buitdiiig,  outside  of  Palestine, 
fimt  occ4»onHl  meniion  in  C'K.  inscHptioru :  '(iA|>a,  'ponico'; 

syn.^iIoEUeorMainniftin-Lif,  i»oi  &r  from  Carthage,  bad  a  mouic 
floor  with  varwd  animal  form,  in  il.  design  (see  Schflrer,  2437, 
B.  b6X  Kaufmann  has  shown  Ilut  both  painting  and  sculplun 
■ere  in  use  in  decorating  the  synaeoguea,  even  at  a  later  time, 
the  lion  lwii«  a  favouiile  symbol  ('  An  in  the  Syn*cague,'/0A 


H  refei 


^  probable  thi 
ew^h  fonn  of 


m  Ta-dmiiat.  fff      ..  ,       ,    ..  .  _     , 

6t,  MidJflk  li.  The  full  details  of  procedure  in  eicommani- 
catlon,  ai  found  >n  Hambutier,  RE.  i.v.  •  Bann,'  and  in  Eder- 
sheim,  Lifi  ami  Timi.  <.//«■!,  S  mf..  are  ba«d  upon  a  codi. 
flcalion  of  Talnuidic  law  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  do  not  iUiuIiale 
NT  limw. 

»-nieTe.%reelewnoflhe«eruini:  nKefrIiir'im(two>,  MeirOn, 
tibid.  Tell  Ham,  K«j»h,  Kebratein,  et-Jith  (two),  Umm  el- 
■Anwd,  and  Sasaf ;  cp  PEFQ.  1878,  pp.  t  j.^.  PEFMim.  1  )J4. 
»34  140-14J 15I-1J4  )95-40»  414-417  1  Baed.  /■■!/.  fl,  pp.  civ  i;;>a6i> 

E)  (iS94)l    It  b  not  ImpoBuble  that  Ibe  mm  « lell  IjOm  (we 
^PRR:4Auu,t  3)  is  that  of  the  synagogue  rtfcrred  to  in  Lit.  73, 
in  which  Jesus  oAen  taught ;  ep  Wilson  and  Warren,  Rtittury 

*  In  .Athrihi (E;:ypl>.  Hantinea, and  Phocb  respectively;  cp 
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BsS4.i^l'897))-     In  a  rabbinic  description  of  Ibe  slTiagogiie  o( 
colfflinJade." 

The  synagogue  of  Philippi  was  outside  the  city  gale 
by  a  river  (ActslSij),  and  a  decree  of  Halicamassua 
(in  Jos.  ^n/.xiv,  lOaj)  speaiu  of  synagogues 

'  as  customarily  placed  by  Ihe  sea-side  {on  these 
passages  see  Praver,  g  4),  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  usage  in  Palestine,  nor  is  il  taiien 
account  of  in  the  ideal  rabbinic  legislation.  SchOrer'a 
contention  (2444).  as  against  Low  (MGil'J.  1SB4.  pp. 
167 j^),  that  the  ceremonial  abluliotis  made  the  waler- 
lile  preferable,  is  overdrawn.  These  ablutions  do  not 
require  a  river,  and  though  orthodox  Judaism  now,  more 
than  ever,  demands  them,  no  preference  is  shown  for 
such  sites,  which  are.  moreover,  opposed  to  the  positive 

lent  to  build  Ihem  on  the  highest  point  of  the 

t  SchUrer's  view.  It  would  seem  then  that  in 
foreign  laiiils  a  preference  was  shown  for  sites  outside 
the  city  (for  obvious  reasons),  and  then  near  the  water- 
side ;  whilst  on  native  soil,  or  in  strong  Jewish  environ- 
ment, a  central  site  was  chosen. 

The  chief  piece  of  furniture  was  the  '  ark '  ( itj'ii,  [i-w, 
Aram,  itraln,  uIin)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  Law 


In  the  isnire,  upon  a  raised  platform  {.td-j, 
pijia,),  stood  the  lectern  (dvaXiryeHii,  Heb.  ythyf  or 
|'jS}k).  The  test  of  Ihe  room  contained  wooden  seats 
(SuiO,  luintiium;  ifSs,  cXim^)  for  the  congregation 
(cp  jer.  MlgillS,  73^  fool;  Kelim,  16j).  The  chief 
seats  of  the  synagogue  (Tparaite^tSpia)  were  tiear  the 
ark,  facing  the  people,  and  were  occupied  by  those  held 
in  highest  honour.  (Mt.  236  Mk.  IS39  Lk.  11  ,3  20,6  : 
Tos.  .Wfgilld.ii'-)  SchUret(24si) '«''«*'•  for  granted 
that  the  women  were  seated  separately  in  the  synagogue. 
This  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  such  evidence  as  there  is 
points  the  other  way.     That  the  Tahnud  and  all  the 

meni  is  hardly  accidental,  and  the  facts  gathered  by 
Loii-(.ireity,  1884,  364^)  show  a  prominent  activity 
of  woman  in  the  synagi^al  service;  to  these  shoidd  he 
added  what  SchUrer  himself  mentions  (S50).  that  they 
could  benr  Ihe  titles  of  honour,  ipx"""^'t<''y"  "nd 
mater  synagogir.  and  could  sit  in  the  scats  of  honour  in 
the  synagogue  {2tsi).  The  present  WTiter  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  {-Woman  in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult,' 
JBL.  1898,  p.  ni^jthattheeiclusionof  woman  from 
the  cult  was  gradual,  and  came  with  the  progress  in 
development  of  Ihe  cult  itself      Relegation  to  the 


gallei 


aofth 


ingly  th 


belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages  (cp  Israel  Abrahams, 
Jeuiisk  Lift  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages.  35/ ). 

The  primary  function   of  Ihe  synagogue  assemblies 

was  the  popular  instruction  in  the  law.      The  children 

were  taught  in  the  '  school '  (ibd.t  n'J  ; 

^2ss■  !"■  ""•■  3"-  «"«•■»»).  "I »" 

^^  more  technical  training  was  furnished 

In  '  the  college'  (ihT&T  n'j ;  Jer.  Mfgilld.  73^) ;  but 
the  synagogue  assemblies  were  for  Ihe  religious  inslruc- 
lion  of  tile  people.  Worship,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
was  only  a  secondary  object.  That  this  was  so  in  the 
limes  of  Jesus  we  learn  from  Josephus  {c.Ap.li-j; 
Anl.a\.2A).  from  Philo  (2,68),  who  calls  the  sj-na- 
gogues  MMKoKtia.^  '  schools,'  and  from  the  NT,  where 
'to  teach'  (JiSdiriKO')  appears  as  the  chief  function  of 
the  syn^ogue  (cp  Ml4ij  Mk.  1  ai  6a  Lk.4i;3i  66 
13.0  Jn.  659  18m).  But  there  is  e\'id™ce  that  al  this 
time  the  synagogue  assemblies  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the 
medium  stage  of  their  growth.  In  earlier  times  the 
synagc^e  was  called  '  the  assembly  of  the  common 
1  TBs,  Suki<i,\i^}a.  Sk*. 
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people'  (ojn  n;u :  Shaiidlk,  33a).  and  corresponded 
more  nearly  (o  the  '  gale '  (i(pcI)  as  a  common  meeting- 
place.'  The  Tai^m  translates  -gate'  (•,^)  in  Am. 
G II  .s  */rt  Wniftfl  (xfi*)?  r-jj-  But  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  Ihe  synagogue  began  more  and 
miwe  to  talte  the  place  ot  the  temple,  the  assemblies 
took  on  gradually  more  of  the  form  of  worship.  The 
name  'assembly  of  the  common  people '(opn  wj^)  was 
then  seriously  objected  to  (Shab.  33  a],  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  synagogue  was  specially  asserted  (Tos.  Hlg. 

For  conducting  the  synagogue  service,  an  official, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  deemed  necessary ;  any  com- 
■>    nm  petent  Israelite  could  officiate.      The  frce- 

■■  0»<»*^  dom  with  which  Jesus  and  Paul  took 
part  in  the  service  illuslrates  Ihb  fact.  The  person  who 
led  in  the  exercises  was  called  '  representative  ot  the 
community '  (iiai  rt'Sl*)-  ^""^  "^  ''*  """1  while  perfoim- 
ing  his  duty,  some  one  else  present  might  immediately 
take  his  place  {Blrdidtk  5j).  The  same  fii:edom  still 
prevails,  in  theory  at  least,  in  the  present  synagogue 
service  ;  but  nalurflUy  those  who  are  especially  qualified 
by  experience  and  efficiency  are  preferred. 

The  chief  official  of  the  synagogue  as  a  religious 
assembly  was  the  ifqiyivfi-^ariiK.  EV  'niler  of  the 
synagogue'  {Mk.  6a»3s/.  38  Lk.8«  13i4  Acts]3>s 
ISs  17  ;  Heb.  npiin  PKi.  SofA  7?/  )■  The  office  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  'elder'  (xpfo-jSiyTt/m)  or 
'  ruler'  (Hpxio).  nor  with  thai  of  the  ■  president  of  the 
gerousia'  (-ytpotwiilpx')' ^  ***  S  ^)-  though  one  might 
serve  in  both  capacities  at  the  same  time.  The  duties 
of  the  Archisynagogos  related  to  the  care  and  order  of 
the  synagogue  and  its  assemblies  and  the  supervision  of 


A  second  functionary  was  the  Aaitdn  (npjsn  [In,  Sifd 
77/.  y^rndT-).  the  fixtip/nit,  AV  ■  ministCT,'  RV 
'  attendant '  of  Lk.  tio.  ll  was  his  duty  to  present  for 
re.iding,  and  return  to  the  ark  after  the  riding,  the 
sacred  scrolls ;  he  also  taught  Ihe  children  {Siai.  1 3), 
and  acted  as  the  lictor  in  scourging,  as  the  agent  of  the 
synagogue  council  ([t  n'j) :  ep  B  8. 

Tht  giving  dT  Kims  was  1  religioui  service  in  Ihe  cimt  of 
Christ,  and  was  adminisieied  in  the  synai-aguE  by  tp<K:iil 
officials  collnj  'edminimalora'  (D-pj-i^X  who  had  under  Ihem 
'collecton  of  alms'  (njnx  'faf),  and  ' diatrlhulors  of  alms' 
i'x'^jm);xcStai.  iiG'Xan'dcpALHS,  Ij/. 

TlMnbhinic  requiremenl  was  that  at  least  ten  men  must  Ix 
prainl  for  Ihe  conduct  of  divine  service  (M^.tj).  Wheihit 
this  was  already  in  fora  in  NT  limo  is  doublful ;  but  ii  led  in 
posl-Talniudic  lima  lo  the  cusiom  of  providing  by  paymeni '  ren 
men  of  leisure '  (['jSea  7TVJI,  •item  aliati),  whose  business  il 
was  to  aitend  the  service ;  they  possessed,  however,  no  official 

The  Mishna  {Mfg.  4;)  enumerates  five  principal  parts 
of  Ihe  service:  (a)  the  Shema';  (*}  prayer;  (rj  the 
reading  of  the  Law  ;  (d\  the  reading  of  Ihe 
\  Prophets,  and  the  benediction  ;  but  to  these 
"'""'  must  be  added  (<■)  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Scripture  lesson.  How  much  of  each 
of  these  was  already  in  use  in  NT  times  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  On  the  whole,  as  has  been  indicated 
above  (§  8|,  the  synagogue  service  was  much  simpler 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  that  crisis  in 
Judaism  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  Ihe  develop- 
ment of  synagogal  institutions. 

(a)  The  Shema'  (pop,  'Hear!'),  so  called  from  the 
opening  word  of  Ihe  first  passage,    '  Hear.  O  Israel ; 
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Yahwt  our  God,  Yahwi  is  one,"  is  composed  of  three 
passages  of  Scripture  (Dt.  84-911  '3-="  Nu.  I537-4i>.  iw 
introductory  benedictions  for  morning  and  evening,  one 
closing  benediction  for  the  morning,  and  two  for  the 

Thai  die  benedictions  in  thor  pieient  form  are  the  itsull  of 
gTa4uai  additions  was  pointed  out  by  Zunz  (fjatiadierult.  t^/rf 
Ir4ge  d,  JiuUit  [iB^sl,  369^);  die  same  is  most  probably  Irue 
also  of  die  selection  of  the  ScriplufI  passages. 

The  origin  of  the  reciting  of  Ihe  ShSma'  (yp^  nKna)  is 
most  probably  lo  be  sought  in  the  endeavour  to  incul- 
cate the  sacredness  and  importance  of  the  Law.  for 
which  the  selections  are  most  admirably  adapted  in  that 
they  not  only  emphasise  these  attributes,  but  also  insist 
on  certain  outward  symbolic  signs  as  reminders  of  them 
(see  Fringes,  Frontlets).  As  the  phylacteries  and 
fringes  are  well  known  in  NT  times  (Mt.2as;  Jos. 
Anl.'iv.Sti),  the  origin  of  Uie  reciting  of  the  Shfima' 
must  date  back  into  the  pre-Christian  period  as  probably 
one  of  the  first  customs  introduced  by  those  who  caught 
Ihe  spirit  of  Nehemiah  and  Eira.  That  the  objea  of 
the  ceremony  was  accomplished  may  be  seen  from  the 
^t  that  the  act  is  regarded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  A.D.  as  '  receiving  the  yoke  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ' — i.t..  the  obligation  lo  keep  the  Law  of 
Moses  {Blrdih.^^;  see  IJalman,  Worit  Jtsu.lio). 
The  conception  of  it  as  a  confession  of  faith  (Schflr. 
2459),  or  as  a  substitute  for  Ihe  daily  sacrifices  (Hamb. 
^£2iDes|,  belongs  to  later  times.'  In  the  NT  the 
opening  words  of  the  ShSma'  are  quoted  in  Mk.  12i9 
(cp  Mt.223j  LlclOi?),  but  without   any  reference  to 

(*)  That  Ihe  disciples  could  ask  Jesus,  ■  Teach  us  to 
pray,  even  as  John  taught  his  disciples,'  Lk.  11 1,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  fixed  form  of  prayer  was  at  that 
time  not  in  vc^ue  (cp  Prayer,  g  7).  This  is  made 
the  more  probable  by  the  history  of  the  most  ancient 
synagogal  prayer,  Ihe  Shimon/  esrl  (n^tf  "pf)-  ">« 
'  raghteen  ' — i.t. ,  petition!  and  benedictions.  There  are 
now  two  recensions  of  this  prayer,  a  Babylonian  an<1  a 
Palestinian.'  ll  appears  evident  that  in  the  original 
form  each  of  Ihe  petitions  consisted  of  two  members ; 
the  Palestinian  recension  has  more  nearly  retained  its 
original  form,  and  is  Ihe  shorter  as  well  as  the  older; 
the  Babylonian  has  received  considerable  additions. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  also  lo  deal  with  a  priece  ot 
synagogal  liturgy  which  has  passed  through  various 
stages  of  growth.  The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  take 
the  hint  of  Dalman  [P/f£''i.  7 .0)  and  regard  Ihe  eight 
petitions  mentioned  in  Jer.  yomd.^^i,  as  pointing  to 
an  earlier  form  of  the  ShemOn«  'esrS.  If  the  legislation 
regarding  these  eight  pctilions  is  not  ideal,  they  fit  into  a 
period  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.). 
The  fuller  forms  cannol  be  as  early.  The  arrangement 
in  the  present  order  of  sequence  is  ascribed  [0  Shimeon 
ha-PekoIi  (about  no  A.D..  B/rdiA.  aSJ).  Dalmnn 
thinks  it  probable  ihat,  as  petitions  7  and  10-14  are 
later  than  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  form  in 
vogue  before  that  event  consisted  of  three  opening 
benedictions  (1-3).  six  petitions  (4-6.  8,  9,  ij),  and 
three  closing  benedictions  (16-18),  and  holds  that  this 
prayer,  composed  of  twelve  petitions,  may  be  regarded 
as  Ihe  Pharisaic -Judaic  counterpart  of  that  of  Jesus, 
composed  of  five  or  seven  petitions  (Mt.  ej-'S  Lk, 
II1-4).  An  abbreviated  form  of  Ihe  Palestinian  reccn- 
ihfse  may  be  found  in  Hebr..Engl.  Praj-er 
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rubrics,  dealing  wiih  die  1 


T  and   I 


authorities  differ  as  to  whether  11  may  he  begun  in  Ihe  moinuig 
when  it  is  tight  enough  to  diBiinauish  between  sky-Uue  ainA 


a  Ceniia  of  Cairo,  and  publi^. 
(iS»S).  Dalmnn  ha.-<  published  h. 
later  additions  enclosei'  '-  '  ' 
Jt"  lJ99^;  they  si 
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ing  of  ■  hon.  for  Divid);  f _._ 

Bluscd  ut  IboUt  Lord,  who  hcarst  pntycr/  ^ 
Pnition   la   of  the  Palestinian   r 


follows  : 


s  traiisbtioD  aie  as 


'  rrpn  'nil  'm  an^&ifi 
H^sl  n^jn  Ttyto  [V71  m'r^ 

[innj;  'nt  O';-^)!  oi"  o-nn  1550  inj;] 

Miy  tht  oposiBies  h»ve  no  hop* ; 

And  ihe  kingdom  of  Arrogance  be  quickly  uproctoi  in  OUT  day ; 

And  Ihi  OirUlbuu  and  bcieiics  pcruh  in  a  aiomeni ; 

Lei  tbem  be  bloited  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  nol  b«  writteo 

vtilh  the  ritthleous. 
BksKd  an  thou,  Lord,  vho  biingeal  tow  the  arrogant.' 

The  third  line  has  settled  it  beyond  question  that 
.Iiislin  Martyr  and  the  Church  fathers  were  righl  in  Iheir 
^lutemenls  (hat  the  Christians  were  mentioned  in  the 
dniiy  synagogal  prayers  {Dial.  c.  Trypk.  93133137; 
andseeScliUr.246j). 

custom  to  cloK  the  synagogal  service  wilb  ihe  priend^  bene- 
diction (D'ln^n  tijnaX  Nu.e»-M.  As  thb  wat  originallit  a 
port  of  the  temple  service,  it  was  probably  not  inlrodoced  into 
the  syrka^ogal  liturgy  until  after  the  cefiation  of  that  service. 
When  pnests  vere  present,  they  pronounced  the  benedit:iLOn. 
KlandinW  between  (he  ark  and  th'^  congregation  and  facing  the 
latter  (Twi.  .W/r77/,r,4=i);  laisioB  the  hands  as  high  as  the 
!U>auldeT(^^'I.  T  6),  and  repeating  (he  formula  after  Ihe  precentor 
word  by  word,  the  congreealion  reKponding  after  each  of  the 
three  parts  with  Atnen.  in  the  absence  1^  priesU  the  bene- 
diction was  offered  in  prayer,  and  then,  juu  before  the  closing 
prayer  for  peace,  pei.rion  .8  (Mlg.  .B  a). 

(f)  The  Sabtialb  lessoti  from  Ihe  Law  and  (he 
Prophets,  and  the  octaaional  exposition  or  e«horlation 
folloviing  upon  thern,  were  customary  in  NT  limes 
(Lk.4.6/.  AcU13zs>jlfi«;  cpaCor.3ij;  Jot.  c.Afi. 
2iS:  Philo.  2630).  The  lesson  from  Ihe  Law  wb« 
unquestionably  Ihe  oldest,  and  so  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  synagO|;ue  serviix.  The  (radlilon  says  that 
'  Moses  instituted  ihe  rending  of  ihe  Law  on  the  sab- 
baths, feast-days,  new  moons,  and  half  feast-days; 
and  Ihat  Ezra  nppoinlcd  the  reading  of  the  Law  for 
Mondays  and  lliundays  and  the  Sabbntb  afternoons' 
(Jer.  .]Ug.  75  n).  Such  early  and  general  origin,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  Ihe  question.  That  here  also  there  has 
been  a  gradual  development  is  m-ode  probable  by  (he 
foct  (hat  the  present  sys(em  of  dividing  (he  Pentateuch 
into  iifly-four  sections  (dtto).  (o  be  completed  in  an 
annual  cycle,  can  be  (raced  back 


J   years 


years  and  three  years  and  a  half.  The  siietial  lo55ons 
s(ill  in  use  for  the  sabba(hs  of  new  moons,  the  four 
sahKiths  before  the  Passover,  and  for  other  fe5(ivals 
(.l/A,i//,f3j/)  give  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
lc!.sons  originated  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  passages 
for  particular  occasions,  and  that  only  out  of  these  grew 
the  more  definite  arrangement.  *    Sin(»  the  reading  of 


in  Dalm. 


orit/au 


1   adds.   1: 


iKaKled  a.1 1a(er  additions  )>y  Dalm.  Ifi 
'  The  Babi'lonian  receniion  of  this  pi 
<r  D-l-O  il  reads  O'jySs,  'slanderers.' 
'4?s^  .Samuel  Ihe  Sn^ll  added  the  pi 


*  Cp  Mamb.  KEiiitiff::  Btlchler.  'The  Reading  of  the 
La-aivi  the  Prophets ina'rriennialCycte,'/<?*a4»,^(iB93). 
0  •J'-  (1B94X 
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the  Law  was  binding  upon  all,  every  Israelite,  even 
minors,  could  partake  in  the  public  reading  ;  and  00 
the  Sabbath  morning  seven,  at  least,  were  called  upoit- 
E.lch  person  read  his  own  por(ion  ;  and  only  in  caSf  5  of 
inalwlity  to  read  was  a  public  lector  emploved  IJer. 
Atlg.jsa;  Phit.2s8j).  The  Mishna(,lfr5:.  44)' provides 
for  a  benediction  before  and  after  each  pet  son's  reading. 
According  to  SSpilriin  13.  both  closed  with  :  '  Blessed 
art  thou.  Lord,  who  hast  given  the  Law.' 

(r^)  Tbe  selection  of  a.  ponion  from  the  second  part  of 
the  Jewish  canon,  'ihe  Propheu'  (o-wai),  to  be  read 
after  [he  lesson  from  (he  Law,  ni.irks  a  further  step  in 
(he  synagogue  ri(ual.  I(s  original  aim  may  be  galhered 
both  from  (he  term  by  which  it  was  called  and  from  the 
character  of  the  earliest  selections  The  term  Haphifira 
(n-Kfin ;  Aram.  wrDSN)  is  derived  from  fd/ar  [-vat]. 
which,  in  Ihe  Hiphil,  means  '  to  dismiss '  or  '  to  adjourn 
a  meeting' ;  (he  Haphiara  was,  therefore,  (he  closing 
esercise.  Tbe  selections  show  (ha(  they  were  meant  10 
enforce,  by  an  historical  example  or  by  a  promise,  the 
lesson  from  the  Law  on  a  particular  occaaon. 

The  HaphiJi*  fiir  the  Hist  day  of  the  Passover  was  Jos.  69.^ ; 


id  day,  I  K.  23 ;  fcK 


II  Ihele 


Law  was,  Ut.  Ill  gJT:,  the  IIapti|Xrl,Hab.  3,  including  Ml.  17^-, 
on  ihe  Dayof  Atonemenl,  ilwasin  the  moming  Is-SVitJ^,  in 
(be  afleinunn    lonoh.     I^e<*  a^nin  ihe   earliest  selections  on 
re  those  for  special  daji; 
nucleus  for  the  present 

It  is  most  probable  thai  in  NT  limes  the  prophetic 
portions  were  not  yel  fixed,  but  were  chosen  by  the 
reader,  and  that  (he  selection  of  Jesus  (Lk.  ii6/)  was 
his  own  choice. 

(r)  Bo(h  the  lessons  from  Ihe  Law  and  (hose  from 
the  Prophets  were  translated  or  paraphrased  into  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  by  an  interpreter  (prvis) :  in  the 
c.iBe  of  the  Law.  one  verse  at  a  time ;  in  the  lessons 
from  the  Prophets,  three  verses  might  be  taken  at  once 
(.1/^.  44).  These  translations  and  paraphrases  (cijtb) 
were  of  (he  nature  of  explanations,  and  led  grndtially 
to  Ihe  more  ex(ended  expositions  (rro,  dn).  Of 
leaching  in  the  synagogues  Ihe  NT  contains  mnny 
illu5lrations(Mt.4ajMl:.  Isi  6)).  ITic  preacher  (jj^l 
sat  while  speaking  (Lk.  4aa).  The  Scripture  exposition 
WHS  not  a  required  part  of  the  service ;  neither  was  it 
the  prerogative  of  an  ordnlned  d.iss ;  any  one  able  to 
Instruct  might  be  invited  to  speak  (ActslSij).  though 
ordinarily  it  fell  lo  (he  rabtiis  of  the  communily 
[B/rdkJulk,  38  a).     Cp  JKSUS,  g  9. 

place  still    beings    lo   Schfirer.    C/l'-'l.   S437.4S].   '  Dalman, 
'Synagogaler  Gollesdieoit.'  /'k/!''',  77-10, 
11.  Llt«imtlU«.  has  o^od  richly  lo  both  the  subjeci  and  the 
InbliogTaphy,  nnd  uennlly  dtslinizuishes  him- 
self by  a  severer  caution  in  using  the  MithnicmileriaTin  Illustrate 
-  ~   ist.    To  Jhe  linral^jre  ^vcn  by  Schiirer  and 


Holtims 


,    fftir.    , 


■II  in  Simasitgite  aitU  liamt  (popj^j),  Philad.  1693. 
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STNEDSITTM  (oiv/ipior).  a  Greek  \vord  which 
means  'assembly'  and  is  especially  used  of  juilicinl  or 
representative  assemblies.  Is  the  name  bv  which  (or  by 
its  Hebrew  transcription,  pTinjO.  saahrilhn.!ai,hcdrim) 
is  known  Ihat  Jewish  body  which  in  its  origin  was  the 
municipal  council  of  Jerusalem,  but  acquired  extended 
functions  and  no  small  authority  and  influence  over 
the  Jews  at  large  (see  Governmkst,  99  »9^:  Isbaei., 
S58t^;  Synagogue,  §4).  In  the  Mishna  it  iscalled 
1,'   'the   gre.n   sanhe- 


"  drln. 


n  of  SI 


,«>Iirtit«U01L  [„^;„hersV  and  ■ 
justice"  {bilh  dtn  ka^iidol).  The  oldest  trstnnony 
to  the  existence  and  conslllution  of  (he  synedriutn  of 
Jerusalem  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  Ch.  198 :  (he 
priests,  Lcviies,  and  hereditary  heads  of  houses  there 
spoken  of  as  sitting  in  Jerusalem  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  local  judicatories  do  no[  correspond  with 
4840 
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anything  mentioned  in  the  old  history,  hut  may  be 
taken  as  represenling  an  institution  of  the  Chronieler'a 
own  time.  And  jusi  such  an  aristocratic  council 
is  what  seems  lo  be  meant  by  the  genisia  or  senate 
of  ■  elders'  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  tbe 
Jews,  both  under  (he  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Aniiochus 
theGrenl  (Jos,  An/.  lii.Ss)  and  under  the  Hnsmonean 
high  priests  and  princes.  The  high  priest,  as  the 
brad  of  the  stale,  was  doubtless  also  the  head  of  the 
seante,  which,  according  to  Koslem  usage,  cii^cised 
both  Judicial  and  administrative  or  political  functions 
(cp  1  Mace.  126  14k>).  The  ejtact  measure  of  its 
authority  must  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  at  first 
with  the  measure  of  autonomy  left  to  the  nation  by 
its  foreign  lords,  and  afterwards  wnth  the  more  or  less 
autocratic  power  claimed  by  the  native  sovereigns. 
As  has  been  shown   under   Israel  {%  Bi^),   the 

to  be  modilied  under  the  later  HasmoiKans  by 
the  inevitable  introduction  of  representatives  of  the 
rising  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  this  new  element 
gained  strength  under  Herod  the  Great,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  priestly  aristocracy.'  Finally,  imder  the 
Roman  procurators,  the  synedrium  was  left  under  the 
presidency  of  the  chief  priest  as  the  highest  native 
tribunal,  though  without  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(Jn.  1831).  The  aristocratic  element  now  again  pre- 
ponderated, as  appears  from  Josephus  and  from  the 
NT,  in  which  'chief  priests'  and  'rulers'  are  synonymous 
expressions.  But  with  these  there  sal  also  '  scribes'  or 
trained  legal  doctors  of  the  Pharisees,  and  other  notables, 
who  are  called  simply  'elders'  (Mk.  15 1).  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  regards  the  synedrium  as  entirely 
composed  of  rabbis  silting  under  the  presidency  and 
vice- presidency  of  a  pair  of  chief  doctors,  the  adsf  and 
ai  b<th  Jin.''  is  quite  false  as  regards  the  true  synedrium. 
It  was  after  the  fall  of  the  state  that  a  merely  rabbinical 
ink  din  s.it  at  Jabneh  and  afterwards  at  Tiberias,  and 
gave  legal  responses  to  those  who  chose  lo  admit  a 
judicature  not  recognised  by  (he  civil  power.  Gradually 
this  illegal  court  usurped  such  authority  that  it  even 
veniumi    to    pronounce    capital    sentences,  — acting, 

authorities  to  close  their  eyes  lo  its  proceedings  (Origen, 
Ep.  ad  Afr. ,  $  14).  That  this  vras  possible  will  appear 
less  surprising  if  we  remember  that  in  like  manner  the 
synedrium  of  Jerusalem  was  able  to  extend  an  authority 
not  sanctioned  by  Roman  law  over  Jews  beyond  Judaea 
—f,^..  in  Damascus  (ActsBi  22s). 

The  council -chamber  (SouXrt)  where  the  synedrium 

probably  on  the  temple-hill,  but  hardly,  as  the  Mishna 

The  I 


In  NT. 


nary 


Jewish  tribunal  (Ml.  IO17) ;  in  othera 
it  seems  to  be  used  of  the  supreme  Jewish  Council,  the 
Saiihedrin  (Mk.  14s5  ActsSn).  In  this  latter  sense  the 
writers  are  commonly  imderstood  to  have  employed  the 
word  in  the  narratives  of  the  trials  of  Jesus.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  have  before  ns  the 
original  text. 

In  Mk.  14  „  (= Ml.  sn  ,9>  .he  writn.  ^er  rtlatirg  that  Jems 
was  led  airny  to  the  high  prim,  aitd:^ :  '  Now  the  chief  priEsia 
.ind  the  whale  council  (iiAai-  ti  <nrn'S^H>)»U(ilil  wiiniH  ■gsinil 

HialEhiwny  in  iIh  mominfl  the  chief  '^sa  with  The'iMera 

consultation':  but  the  parallel  paskige,  Mt,2Ti.hu^nip1y 'all 
thechicrpriestManclthecldenar  the  people  took  counwL'     In 
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the  people  wos  ga.'hered  to^eiher.  both  chief 


iwiryaf"!  " 


.'  (»i  d 


^  i^SS 

■n  irivnion,  And  Kot  asnT^yDv  (or  on^^foif)  «ivT^  an  ftltetaiio 

It  h.u  Cenfuund  that  whereu  ri  m^Joior  acrun  In  Ml 
Ifii  it  dou  not  appev  in  the  panllel  fk 

is  a  question  whether  in  an  earlier  at^gt 
tnvtSoKoir  was  prevent  in  any  of  the  dbshd 
When  thii  article  wu  aJready  in  prim 
by  Dr.  Adolf  BOchler,  Diu  Sr^rOm  in  'imia, 
(lonl    Hethinkiihal  the'icribesinMlt.  M34 
•ddilion,  ind  that  in  all  the '-      -"    - 


If. 


:  of  lh«  nariaiiv. 


£..bywhon, 


Themcetingln  the  palace  of  the  hiKh  pi 


t  highly 


;us«i'(WRS,  i'fii*) 

SSsiaA   CpSoHOFMAN,  I37,  eiid. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Brandt  [Die  Evang. 
Gfith.  p.  67)  and  Kdersheim  {Lift  and  Ttmti  tf  Jeiui. 
Siss)  thai  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  if 
they  were  such  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been, 
contradict  alt  that  we  know  about  the  Jewish  method 
of  trial  from  other  sources,  even  when  we  admit  an  ideal 
element  in  the  Rabbinic  notices."  The  Jews,  no  less 
than  the  Romans,  have  at  all  times  shown  great 
reverence  for  the  law   (see   Hamburger,   Rtal-Ency- 

titfUu  2,.s.).    ir,  u  R.o,ii  (;.,/,  .//„„,  p.  .J.) 

supposes.  Jesos  waa  condemned  not  so  much  by  Tilierius 
or  Pilate  as  by  the  old  Jewish  party  and  the  Mosaic 
Ltw.  it  is  remnrkable  that  'Paul'  in  dealing  with  this 
very  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  (cp  Brandt,  p.  56), 

But  it  is  still  possible  to  hold  that  Jesus  was  con- 
demned at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(Kdersheim).  or  by  a  smaller  Court  of  Juslice  (Gtacii. 
Nisi,  cfllujtws,  2if<}).  Edersheim(2s57)  thinks  there 
can  be  Do  question  that  Jesus  was  condemned  and  doiK 
lo  death  by  the  whole  body  of  Sanhedrists.  if  not  by 
the  Sanhedrin,  'in  the  sense  of  expressing  what  was 
the  judgment  and  purpose  of  all  the  Supreme  Council 
and  leadera  of  Israel,  with  only  very  few  exceptions.' 
It  is  difficult,  however,  lo  think  that  the  Romans  would 
pay  much  attention  lo  an  informal  CounciL  The  high 
priest's  task  was  simply.  Edersheim  thinks,  '  lo  formulate 
a  charge  which  would  tell  before  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator ' ;  but  ihe  charge  he  selects,  that  of  blasphemy, 
however  serious  its  estimation  among  the  Jens,  could 
hardly  influence  a  Roman  (cp  Keim.  p.  83).  The 
chaise  of  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  (Keim)  might 
have  had  more  weight ;  but  Keim  admits  that  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  lo  explain  what  he  meant  by  Ihe  claim 
is  'surprising'  (p.  89),  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  chnrge  (whatever  il  was)  was  formu- 
lated by  a  mere  clique  of  Jews  who  in  no  way  repre- 
sented the  nation,'  and  that  the  condemnation  and 
crucifixion  were  brought  about  by  the  hirelings  of  such 
a  clique.*  Il  is  true  thai  Jt>sephus  [Ant.  xviii.  3})  is 
t  We  are  diinkini  of '  Science '  u  defined  b>-  Hunley  (£»«/>) 
and  Herbot  Spencer  (EditalltK),  and  art  not  unmindful  of 
whaiTobtoyf.Vaa'i'ni  Scfam:  cp  lii»  recently  published  (19311 


JtjTj/g^.^ 

in  atmoal  every  parti 
dKSanhcdiin'(Kde 
7-^w^fi        "  -  ■ 


IT  if  this  I 


lid  have  been  grossly  ini 


Rl/ig«m.  diap,  8.  towards  end. 

mi  10  be  the  view  of  loM,  CfK».  d.  }adr 
.,-.„, ,..,  ;lled  in  Edershdm.  Lift,  \  s,53.  n-  »)■  He  de«i 
I  as  'a  private  murder  (Prival.Mord)  cumDiilted  by  bur 
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su{q>osed  to  assen  that  Jesus  was  condemned  '  al  Ihe 
luggeslion  of  the  principal  men  among  us'  ;  bul  it  has 
been  contended  that  this  passage  is  an  inlerpolalion 
{De  Quincey,  CoUttled  Works.  7  iij  [1897]),  and  in 
any  case  the  statement  would  nol  prove  much. 

The  trial  before  Pilate,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
Gospels,  seems  to  have  been  no  less  irregular,  and  the 

4.  Bomut  trlAL  i'"'^^''  '^!^»«  °°  ""'>'  ^  acconnted 

~'~-  for  by  making  hira  quite  an  exception 

10  the  general  rule,'  a  man  o(  all  men  the  most  perverse 

t   (see   Keim,    683^  ;    Farrar,   Li/e  of 


Ckri. 


>.  60).' 


When,  therefore,  he  condemned  Jesus  to  suffer  enicifiiion 
he  must  surely  have  done  so  on  other  grounds,  and  the 
proceedings  must  have  been  different  from  those 
recorded  by  the  synoptists.  The  charge  would  have 
10  be  a  political  one  (cp  Tac.  Ana.  \5u).  It  may 
have  been,  as  Lk.  233  suggests,  only  with  more  circimi- 

'  sayings,'  that  of  'forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  CEesar' 
(cp  Mt.  17a4-aj  22ij-«  =  Mk,  12  i4-'7  =  Lk-  20  m-A 
where  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  reported,  are  ambiguous). 
With  this  charge  Pilate  would  have  been  competent  to 
deal,  as  Roman  Procurator,   more  perhaps  than  with 


viewA  to  which  he  relent  uxl  his  own  fiulure 
Ltla^iciDry  picture,  ihow  the  imurmountabk 
task.*  It  4e«m«  better,  thcrefbre,  (o  admit  that 
not  impmsible,  u  guher  from  ibe  NT  lully 
>f  the  trial  Ihst  resulted  in  the  crudfir" ' 


lifcofje 


Biamll,_p.  S;),'    In  trying  1. 


idrThB 
on  hardly  have 

of  the  MuMinic 


Stephen).    AI  a  momo 

ihe  lipj 'of  Jew.  be  -a 

have  been  raiHd,  and  1 
and  a^inM  Jewt,  are  11 

ltrribl=''«h"'(2"7r' 

1  '  It  wa5  their  appro 
itudy  of  law,  far  more  1 


m  of  law,  their  respect  for  I 


& 


ie  brighl  spot  whici 
li  ■  (Lighifoot,  PiMe  la  «rnion]). 
Jp  tearwn.  Ah  E.r/»,ilioH  0/ Iht  Crttd,  a. 
Taylor  il.if,  ,rChri,l,  Works  !».])  «yi, '  Not  oi 
divine  laws,  but  againn  the  Roman  too,  he  < 

adjud^^  niin  to  a  deuh  which  was  only  due  to 
and  homicides  (cnnet  with  which  be  was  not  chi 
pretence  of  blasphemy,  of  which  he  stood  ace 

iloned   if  found   guilly.      And    Ihia   he  did    pul 

Id  be  difer^ien  day™ 
p.  184  (1866). 


before  decreed 


tain  as  the  beginning. 


M*itr,  Nativitv,  Resurkection. 

no.™g,-«ysTo5tC(J=W/«;  'n 
BrandPs  ekiqi>em  conclusion  10  h 
p.  5?71   see  also  Uo  Tol«oy,  /. 

»  Cp  'Brandt,   Dli  Evanf.  Gti 
Episl|!»  ha»  no  detail,  to  give  , 

that  Jesus  was  crucified  (Rom.ei  .  _ 

Gal.  2»  3 1  h-n  «it)  by  'the  rulers  of  thiti  world '(1  Cor.  3 
Cp  Drescher,  Oaj  Libmjtni  iii  Punim,  pp.  ij,  n. 

^  Cp  Peatson.  art.  iv. ;  also  Stnusi.  Iritn  h'".  R.  W. 
Mackay,  Tki  TBMiirtn  Sckatt  imd  Us  AMictdnU  (18*3),  pp. 
I4fi^ 

"For  these  seeAug.WQnsche,  Dit  Lridtmltt  MmiatUijoX 
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panded  Ufe  of  lc,_  . 

information  regarding  the  Master  who  suffered, 
(ate."    ThenaiTalivesintheir™™-.if"™<,- 
that  u  the  time  the  Uft  wai 
and  Chruibns  had  become  wii 


•.  Literatim,  the  a 


summary  ia   given    by  Sch&rer 
i'll"l,|l3,9.    See  alio  Hamburger 

mi*the*Lifc  of  "}> 
iai,  E.  v.  DobschQ 
n  ZSTW,  ifn.  p 

R,  S.,§i;  M.* 

{CYNTYIH  [TLWH]),  Phil.  4..     See 

STKZTOini  (cYNZYre  [Ti.  WH])  in  Phil-  43.  though 
rendered  '  [true]  yokefellow '  in  EV,  is.  though  nol  met 
with  elsewhere  as  such,  almost  certainly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proper  name  (Siii'fVye  [WH^e-]),  Various  un- 
successful ailempts  have  been  made  to  guess  who  is 
meant,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle  being 
assumed.  Clement  of  Aleitandria  thought  that  the 
apostle's  own  wife  was  intended ;  Chrysoslom,  the 
husband  or  brother  of  Kuodia  or  of  Syniyche ;  Light- 
foot,  Epaphroditus  :  others,  Timothy,  Silas  :  Ellicotl 
and  De  Wette,  the  chief  bishop  at  Philippi ;  Wieselei, 
even  Christ  himself,  '  coi  introducing  a  prayer.'  Judg- 
ing from  the  context,  we  can  only  say  some  one  who 
was  worthy  of  (hat  designation  and  thus  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  words  7>'Tiir«  Sili'jvye.'genuine  Syniygus' 
— i.e.,  'Syniygus  who  art  rightly  so  named  '  (Vincent). 
In  fact,  'Zirivyot  means,  as  contrasted  with  i-TepifiryDt 
{ep  irtpoWl*''-  'lo  yoke  incongruously,'  in  =  Cor.  614), 
one  who  has  the  power  of  bringing  together  what 
belongs  together.  The  name  is  a  symbolical  one,  the 
use  of  which  in  this  passage  cannot  be  e<:plained  as 
coming  from  Paul,  who  is  represented  as  writmg  10  the 
church  'with  the  bishops  and  deacons'  (It).  The 
force  of  the  name  does  not  become  clear  until  we 
suppose  it  to  come  from  an  unknown  author  writing 
to  the  Philippians  in  the  character  of  Paul.  In  ad- 
dressing a  certain  circle  he  introduces  the  name  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner  men  of  high 
ecclesiastical  position  ought  to  act  with  r^ard  to 
brethren  from  a  distance  visiting  their  church,  Cp 
Lipsius.  HC^K  1892;  Vincent,  Cemm.  1B97 ;  and 
Philippians,  §  3/  w.  c.  v.  m. 

S7BACDSE  (CYPftKOyc&C.  Ti.  WH),  a  city  on  the 
SE.  coast  of  Sicily,  &mous  in  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
is  mentioned  in  the  journey-narrative  of  Acts  (28 11)  as 
having  been  for  three  days  a  halting-place  of  Paul  on 
his  way  from  Melita  to  Rome.  Cicero  of^en  speaks  of 
Syracuse  as  a  particularly  splendid  and  beautiful  city, 
and  sliU  in  his  own  day  the  seat  of  art  and  culture 
{Tail.  566.  De  Nat.  Dtar.Ziu  De  Stfi.l,,).  and  in  his 
speech  against  Verres  (31-54)  gives  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  its  four  quartets  (Achradina,  Neapolis,  Tyche, 
the  Island),  or  rather  the  four  cities  which  composed  it. 
We  hear  nothing  of  importance  about  Syracuse  during 
the  period  of  the  Empire.  It  had  local  self-goi'emment 
—its  own  senate  and  its  own  magistrates — like  most  of 
(he  Greek  cities.  Caligula  restored  its  decayed  walls 
and  some  of  its  famous  temples  (Suet.  Caius,  31). 
Tacitus,  in  a  passing  mention  of  it  (^wn.  1849).  says 
that  permission  was  granted  lo  the  Syracusans  under 
Nero  to  exceed  the  prescribed  number  of  gladiators  in 
their  shows. 
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'Syria'  is  unknown  (o  Hebrew,  bui  po 
identical  with  Bab.  Suri,  a  N.  Euphratean  disir 
.  -r  _  uncertaio  boundaries.  We  find  Syri, 
1.  Name.  -^  Herodotus  (2,:,,  etc.).  lo  Homer 
(//.  2783)  only  'ApifMK  (Aram^ans)  appear.  fl 
ployed  Svpfa  to  (ranslale  Arah  if. v.)  in  its  divers 
applications  (e.g. .  Jiupta  AofuuriioO,  3  S.  8  s  ;  Mt<raro- 
raidat  Ivfibt.  Gen.  25io).  and  EV  followed.  Herodotus 
(76i).  misled  (?)  by  the  resemblance  of  'Airfftipiw 
and  ZipiiK,  slated  thai  these  were  'barbarian'  and 
Greek  forms  of  a  single  ethnic.  In  consequence  he 
and    •  Syriai    '  -  -  .      -. 


OT  u 


i    vague 


nophon  (Ana6. 
(1«7J7|. 

Slrabo,  followed  by  Pliny  and  Ploleiny.  in  stricter  use 
(see  9  I ,  end )  confined  Syria  lo  the  geographical  area 
o  (inatw  hounded  N.  by  Taurus,  S.  by  the 
avrSr^  Arabian  Desen,  W.  hy  the  Meditei- 
y^  ranean,  and  NE.  by  Euphrates.  The 
SE.  limit  was  formed  by  the  vague  frontier  of  the 
'Syrian'  desert,  known  in  antiquity  as  the  'Arabii^n.' 
Both  ancient  'Arabia  Deserta'  (  =  N.  Hamad)  and 
■Arabia  Pelriea'  {i.i.  the  Arabia  of  Petra  =  S.  HamSd) 
' '  '  ■    ■   ■       «,  by  most  geographers  in  Syria  ; 

*      ■       ■     incienf  Felix,'' 
1   including  the 


NeH 


Isof  ih 


and  the  Persian  Gutf.  In  the  Roman  provincial  arrange- 
ment '  Arabia '  =  E^elra^a  and  Deserta.  Roman  '  Syria ' 
(at  first  one  province  and  under  Hadrian  three)  ended 
S.  with  Palestine,  and  R.  vrith  the  limit  of  the  Hamid 
Steppe.  So  also  Byianline  SyrLi  split  into  seven 
districts.  Moslem  geographers  had  some  doubt  whether 
to  reckon  the  Hamad  to  Syria  or  to  Arabia.  Mukadassi 
(early  lolh  cent.  A.D.)  protested  against  the  extension  of 
Syria  or  esh-ShSm  (i.i. .  the  '  left-hand '  land,  relative  to 
one  facing  E  in  Mekka)  into  the  E.  desert ;  and  the 
later  geographers  {f.g,,  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda)  mostly 
agreed  with  him  in  drawing  the  limit  of  Arabia  obliquely 
NE.  from  'Akaba  to  Rakka  on  Euphrates,  thus  detach- 
ing the  HamSiJ  from  Syria.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  article  we  shall  follow  them,  and  confine  Syria 
to  the  Bre^  contained  by  N.  lat.  38"  and  31°.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
roughly  parallel  to  its  coast  and  on  an  average  i  jo  in. 

There  seems  also  10  have  been  a  special  use  of 
'  S)Tia,'  which  siill  prevails,  restricting  the  term  to  that 
a.  tduar  ^'^  °^  '*'*  "'"'*''  ^'^"^  *hich  lies  N.  of 
avTtaJ  Palestine,  but  excluding  the  Lebanon  littoral 
"jn*-  (Phcenicia).  This  territory  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  ArnmEean,  and  when  the  large  Roman 
province  Syria  was  divided,  it  retained  its  name  without 
qualilicalion.     It  had  at  most  periods  a  distinct  history. 
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n  confeder.ite  power,  and  of 


the  Seleucid  monarchy,  at  a  time  when  Palestine  ; 
Phienicia  were  Egyptian.  Only  the  inclusion  of  the 
whole  of  wider  Syria  in  a  great  alien  empire,  such  as 
the  P^yplian  or  Assyrian,  ever  made  Ihe  history  of  all 
parts  identicaL 
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ed  and  confirmed  by  D'Anv 
ny  alike  apply  (be  term  Felix  li 
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L      Sliabo,   Pliny,  I 
II  peninsular  Arabia. 


STRIA 

Syria  has  strong  natural  boundaries  :  high  mountains 
N.  (average  summits  8500  ft. ),  sea  W..  and  deserts  S. 
.   n-_„j.j„  and  E.  ;    but  there  are  weak  points. 

JT^JST^  "■hose  influence  is  shown  in  Syrian 
&*"  "i^-"^-  The  deserts  S.  and  E.i,ing 
'  of    the    steppe    characler    form    very 

indeterminate  social  limits.  Supporting  nomad  popula- 
tions, which  are  constantly  being  reinforced  hom/xi  in 
the  Arabian  oases,  and  finv^ed  outwards  by  the  inability 
of  the  desert  to  maintain  their  increase,  Ihese  steppe- 
deserts  do  not  divide  nearly  as  sharply  as  the  N.  moun- 
tains, which  retain  barrier  populations  of  peculiar 
character.  Settled  folk  do  not  migrate  into  deserts,  but 
desert  folk  constantly  migrate  into  settled  lands. 
Throughout  the  S.  and  E.  border  of  Syria,  therefore, 
'  Arabisalion '  has  always  gone  on;  and  especially  in 
Palestine,  even  W.  of  the  Ghor,  many  features  of 
nomadic  life  appear  intrusively  in  ihe  settled  society. 
The  history  of  the  Aramsean  Semites  has  never  been 
wholly  distinct  from  thai  of  the  Arabian. 

NE.  and  NW.  are  easy  passes.  Euphrates,  fordable 
in  an  ordinary  summer  ai  various  points  below  the 
Taurus  gorges,  has  not  served  strongly  to  differentiate 
N.  Mesopotamia  from  N.  Syria.     These  regions  are  of 

readily  from  one  to  ihe  other.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Amanus  mountains,  though  rising  to  6000  It, ,  have 
many  low  and  not  difficult  passes,  notably  those 
traversing  the  depression  which  divides  Ihe  two  main 
constituents  of  the  system,  the  Elma  and  the  Giaur 
chains,  and  will  shortly  be  traversed  by  a  railway. 
The  strong  boundary  lies  much  farther  W. ,  where  the 
main  Taurus  nms  obliquely  down  to  the  sea  in  the 
'  Rugged  ■  Cilicia  ( TracAa'a),  Eastern  influence,  there- 
fore, which  entered  Syria  from  NE.  passed  readily  out 
of  it  to  NW.  and  caused  Ihe  civilisation  of  Tarsus  to  be 
more  Mesopolamian  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  '  Plain  ' 
Cilicia  may  more  fitly  be  reckoned  to  Syria  than  lo  Asia 
Minor,  as  indeed  was  apparently  Ihe  view  of  Herodotus, 
who  included  Commagene  in  Cilicia  (cp  Cillcea,  g  a). 
The  influence  of  Mesopotamia  is,  therefore,  as  marked 
in  N.  Syria  as  that  of  Arabia  in  S.  Syria. 

The  area  within  these  limits  has  always  presented 
a  certain  social  homogeneity:  but  its  great  excess  of 
S.  QMunl  l«"g'.'' overbreadth  has  mililated  against 
nomnhT  P°''''™'  """J''  ^""l  ^^""^  '"  '"  internal 
6™^'*P»j'  gec^raphical  barriers  a  separative  power 
which  their  own  characler  would  hardly  confer.     The 
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lo  almost  an  equal  distance  N.  and  S.  of  lat.  34°. 
Here  the  land  slopes  up  from  N.  and  S.  10  a  sill  of 
3000  ft.  elevation  {Cirleijria).  On  either  flank 

E.  and  W.  of  the  plateau  so  farmed  rise  longitudinal 
calcareous  ranges.  Thai  on  the  E.  [AntiHbanas — 
J,  esh-5harki)  is  a  live-fold  system,  radiating  N.  from 
a  lofty  nucleus  on  SE.  of  the  plateau  (J.  esh-Sheikh. 
Herman.  8600  ft. ).  The  average  elevation  of  the  other 
principal  summits  is  about  8000  ft.  and  of  the  valleys 
between  the  radii  5000  fl.  The  main  drainage  of  the 
E.  slopes  flows  SE.  into  n  lacustrine  pan,  about  30  m. 

to  fomi  marshy  inundations,  united  or  divided  according 
to  the  season.  Of  these  the  principal  are  B-ihr  el- 
'Aleiba  N..  fed  by  Ihe  BaradH  {Abitna)  and  Bahr 
KibliyehS.,  fed  by  the  A'waj  [Fharfiar).  E. 

of  this  oasis  stretches  a  very  barren  steppe  felling  away 
to  Euphrates.  N.  of  it  Ihe  swell  of  the  central  plateau 
is  continued  NE  from  the  spurs  of  Antilibanua  by  a 

there  is  easy  approach  from  the  central  sill  of  the  plateau 
by  a  pass  (4900  ft.  |  which  leads  between  Hermon  and 
the  spring  of  Ihe  radii  of  Ihe  Antilibnnus  system  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Barada.  SVV.  there  is  also  an  easy, 
though  at  first  barren  road  to  the  low  country  S.  of  Ihe 
central  plateau  (  =  Palestine).  THa  oasis  ^  Damascus, 
therefore,  placed  almost  on  the  axis  of  partition 
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between  N.  and  S.  Syria,  and  communicating  readily 
with  bolli  these  regions  and  wilh  the  elevated  frontier 
district,  is  marked  by  nature  for  the  locality  of  the 
capital  city  of  an  independent  and  undivided  Syria. 
Were  it  not  for  its  oasis  character.  Damascus  would 
have  played  the  part  of  capital  mora  often.  The 

W,  range  of  the  central  plateau  (J.  el-Gharta  or 
Libnan  =  Leianon)  is  a  single  chain  of  Jurassic  lime- 
stone with  basaltic  intrusions,  very  steeply  inclined  and 
without  pa.sse3  under  &000  ft  The  highest  sumrnil 
reaches  io,ioo  ft.  (see  LebanCin,  §  6).  This  walls 
off  from  the  rest  of  Syria  a  narrow  marilime  strip, 
stretching  from  N.  el-Keblr  (Eleulheros)  on  the  N.  to 
Carmelon  theS. .  much  interrupted  byspuisof  l^banon, 
very  fertile,  tlianks  to  the  heavy  precipitation  on  the 
western  slope,  and  supplied  with  many  barbours. 
good  in  the  davs  of  stnall  sailing  craft.  Communica- 
tion being  diflicult  both  with  the  interior  (except  by 
artificial  ways  made  at  great  cost,  such  as  the  French 
mountain  railway  opened  from  Beyrout  nid  Zahleb  to 
Damascus  in  1896),  and  within  the  littoral  strip  itself, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have  not  shared  in  the 
main  currents  of  Syrian  life,  but  have  been  attracted 
towards  navigation  (see  PHCEl^tciA.  %  9).  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Iheit  small  territory  was  recognised 
by  its  constitution  under  Hadrian  as  a  separate  province 
(Syria  Phuenice).  The  main  floor  of  the  central 

Syrian  plateau  falls  gradually  N.  and  S,  from  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sill  just  N,  of  Baalbek,  which  is  the  main 
water-parting  of  Syria.  It  is  an  ancient  lake-bed  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  mod.  *  Lebanon '  district, 
administered  since  1861  as  a  province  independent  of 
the  vildyct  at  Syria.  Along  this  deep  and  easy  upland 
valley  of  el-Buk£  (anc.  Ccelesyria).  and  between  the 
flanking  ranges.  Sow  to  N.  (he  head-waters  of  the  'Asl 
(A\ios  or  Orontes) :  to  S.  those  of  the  Lll^nl  \Lio<ilii), 
called  in  its  lower  course  el- lUsimlyeh,  which  force 
their  way  W.  between  the  S.  butt  of  Lebanon 
and   its  continuation,   the  massif  of  Galilee,   to  the 

receiving  the  drainage  of  the  S.  butt  of  Hermon,  be- 
comes Mahr  el-Kebir  (Jordan),  and  flows  do\™  into 
the  rift  of  the  Ghor  and  to  Ihe  Denil  Sea  (see  jOHDtK, 
§3^).  where  11  is  dissipated  by  evaporation  at  1300  ft. 
below  sea-level.  The  Beka'  and  the  central  plateau 
in  general  terminate  5.  in  a  steep  and  rugged 
hill-splem.  rising  to  3860  ft.  In  J.  Jarmak.  This, 
which  is  the  N.  beginning  of  Galilee,  renders  access 
from  Ihe  S,  difficult,  and  diverts  the  natural  trunk  road 
eastward  of  the  E.  flanking  range  and  to  Damascus, 
whence  it  cither  gains  the  Buka  through  the  Baracia 
pass  (see  above),  or  it  continues  N.  under  the  E  flank 
of  .\ntilibanus.  to  debouch  in  the  'Asi  valley  lower 
Uijwn  (near  Hums},  or  it  crosses  the  steppe  N.  or 
NK.  to  Euphrates.  S.  Syria  is  all  that  lies  S. 

of  the  central  plateau  and  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  from 
the  sea  10  the  Euphratean  watershed  and  the  edge  of 
the  steppe-desert,  which  is  here  fringed  in  great  pari  by 
lava-lields.  All  this  district  formed  the  Syria  PaUslina 
of  Hadrian's  provincial  arrangement.  It  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  deep  rift  in  which  Jordan  flows  : 
and  its  eastern  half .  being  thus  in  grc.1I  measure  detached 
from  the  western,  and  from  all  maritime  influences,  is 
especially  open  to  influences  of  Aral»a.     W.  Palestine 

further   geographical   details   concerning  S.    Syria  see 

It   has   been    pointed    out    under   Palestine    (col. 
iiviff)  'hat,   owing  lo  the  guogriiphical    position  of 

,1,  T- the  Innd,  the  fauna,  thot^h  in  the  main 

Palaiarctic  m  character,  w.is  modified  by 
(he  intrusion  of  certain  forms  from  the  Oriental  rep;ion 
towards  the  E.  and  from  the  Ethiopian  region  towards 
the  S.  Syria,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Palestine,  is  equally 
with  it  subject  to  invasion  from  the  E. .  but  is  naiurally 
much  less  exposed  lo  intruders  from  the  S. .  which. 
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indeed,  in  Palestine,  chiefly  aflect  the  hollow  cleft  which 
contain  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  fauna  of  Syria,  like  that  of  l-alestine.  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  steppe-,  desert-,  and  rock-fauna.  but  it 
dilfeis  considerably  from  that  of  southern  or  even  central 
Palestine  in  the  character  of  its  maminab.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  are  many  animals  with  a  northern 
provenance  found  in  Syria  which  do  not  penetrate  as  far 
S.  as  southern  Pdestine,  whilst  Ihe  latter  area  harbours 
many  forms  which  extend  into  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia,  but  which  do  not  reach  into  Syria. 
Nehring'  has  recently  pointed  out  thai  a  line  which 
leaves  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kariha,  skirts 
the  southern  limits  of  Ihe  Uarmel  group  of  hills,  and 
then  turns  NEL  to  strike  Ihe  Sea  of  Gahlee  a  liiile  W. 
of  the  exit  of  the  Jordan,  corresponds  with  the  lower 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  scieial  of  Ihe  more  con- 
spicuous Syrian  mammals.  Nehring's  line,  although 
it  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  Galilee,  may  be 
taken  as  the  boundary  of  Syria  considered  from  a  100- 
logical  standpoint.  It  does  not  of  course  correspond 
with  any  historical  limit ;  bul  animals  are  seldom  found 
10  respect  political  deliminations. 

N.  of  this  line  we  find  the  Syrian  vaiiely  of  tht  bear,  Cmu 
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their  southernmost  point  in  or  about  Mt.  Carme!.  The 
fauna  of  thb  region  is  further  characterised  by  ihe 
absence  of  many  creatures  we  arc  accustomed  to 
associate  with  Ihe  Bible.lands.'  Conspicuous  amongsl 
these  are;  Ihe  coney,  which  receni  research  seems  lo 
confine  to  southern  Palestine;  Ihe  genus  Acmnys,  a 
hedgehog.like  mouse  with  spiny  fur ;  Ihe  fiiscinating 
little  jerboas,  and  several  other  rodents  ;  and  the  Sj-rian 
ibex  or  bcden.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
mammalian  fauna  of  Svria  (including  a  larg^  part  of 
Galilee)  difiers  considerably  from  Ihal  of  S.  Palestine, 
and  that  probably  there  arc  few  spots  on  ihc  world  of 
so  reslricted  an  area  in  which  the  mammals  at  one 
extremity  diRer  so  much  from  those  at  the  other  as  the)> 
do  in  the  liltle  country  of  Palestine.  A.  E.  s. 

N.  Syria  is  all  that  land  which  lies  N.  of  the  central 
plateau,    and  E.    of  Lebanon  ;  but    politically   it   has 

..  Lnn  B)Tli  SrA™SifT.C"tos"So  2 
barrier  to  the  N.  as  the  moimlains  of  Galilee  form  to  the 
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S. ).  but  also  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  between  which  and 
Palestine  interveaea  a  barren  tract.  Il  comprises  the 
NE.  sieppe  as  tkr  as  Euphrates,  and  all  Ihe  N.  land  up 
to  Taurus.  Since  this  region  is  most  strictly  '  Syria ' 
31  treated  elsewhere,  a  more  parlicular  descrip- 


— The  Bulci'  valley,  after  a  course 


(d)  Tht'Atl- 


1   lal.  34'  . 


The 


mountains  on  either  hand  fall  to  grassy  downs,  and  the 
river  'Asl  leaves  the  rocky  gorge  in  which  it  has  fallen 
over  3000  ft.  and  expands  at  a  level  of  about  1600  ft. 
into  a  lake  of  30  m.  area,  formed  in  part  by  an  artificial 
dam  of  ancient  construction.  At  the  head  of  this  stood 
Ihe  ancient  Kadesh :  at  the  fool  now  stands  Hums 
(anc,  Jimeia]—io  hold  the  pass  between  the  plateau 
valley  and  the  lower  Oronles  lands,  the  heart  of  Syria 
proper  (Siltiicii).  At  the  same  point  come  in'nalumi 
roa<Is  (i)  from  Tripoli  (TarabulQs)  on  the  W.  coast, 
round  the  N.  butt  of  Lebanon  by  way  of  the  valley  of 
tbe  N.  el-Kebir,  (a)  from  Tadmor  and  Damascus  round 
N.  of  Antilibnnus.  Rulways  will,  not  improbably, 
be  laid  shortly  over  both  these  roads,  and  Hunts  will 
regain  its  old  imporlaoce.  The  'Asi  flows  on  through 
a  widening  valley  for  about  35  m.  10  the  rich  marshy 
district  of  Hani&t(Hamath- Epipbaneia), to  the  in.  or  which 
point  the  steppe  grows  more  dovrn-like  and  habitable  as 
for  as  the  Euphrates,  while  to  tbe  W.  rises  a  broad,  low. 
and  fertile  range  (J.  NusStiyeh)  which  on  ihe  W.  leaves 
considerable  littoral  strips  here  and  there  of  its  own  cre.i- 
(ion  between  itself  and  the  sea.  The  most  important 
ofthesecontains  the  town el-Ladak]yeh(Z.iiD>/i«a).  The 
range  ends  N,  in  the  abrupt  mass  of  J.  el-Akra  (Coiiui), 
5750  ft.,  which  falls  direct  to  Ihe  sea  and  closes  Ihe 
liitoraL  A  rood  over  J.  NusCrlye  meets,  at  Hamit.  the 
direct  Aleppo  road,  which  continues  the  easiest  route 
from  Euphrates. 

Leaving  Hamat,  the  'Asi  bends  soniewhat  W,  of  N. 
and  flowsihrough  rich  pastures  (el-Gbab)  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  a  triple  system  of  basaltic  hills  jj.  el-A'li)  with  fertile 
Intervals,  which  contain  nimierous  remains  of  ancient 
inhabitation.  It  passes  successively  the  sites  of  Larissa 
a  (Kal'at  el-Mudlk),  and  after  a 
I  Hamfil,  is  turned  sharply  W.  by 
(Jisr  el-^adld)  and  hugs  the  N. 
To  the  N.  in  the  line  of  its  former 
a  wide  plain  (el-'Amk),  partly  filled 
by  a  marshy  lake  (Bahr-el-Abyad,  or  Ali-Denii)  into 
which  it  once  flowed,  and  where  it  once  met  important 
tributaries,  the  Afrin  and  the  Kara  Su.  These  now 
feed  the  lake  which  distharges  into  Ihe  'Asi  by  the 
channel,  Nahr  el-Kowsit.  The  Afrin  flows  down  a 
broad  valley  {anc.  Cjrrrieifica)  from  theNE.,  which  pro- 
longs the  plain  lar  up  lowanis  Eu[^mles  and  carries 
a  trunk  road  thitherward,  which  crosses  a  low  water- 
pnrting  E.  of  'Ain  Tab  and  strikes  the  great  river  at 
Bire  jik,  or  following  the  valley  of  the  Sajflr  at  Carchemish 
a  few  miles  S.  The  proposed  Baghdad  railway  will 
ascend  Ihe  Afrin  valley  after  licscending  that  of  Kara  Su. 
The  Kara  Su  comes  from  the  N.  bringing  the  eastward 
drainage  of  S.  AmAnus.  A  natural  road  leads  up  its 
valley  10  its  source  on  the  marshy  sill  of  Zinjlrli 
(1650  ft.),  and  there  forks  (i)  W,  through  the  lowest 
Amanus  passes  to  Cillcia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  {3]  NE. 
into  Ihe  valley  of  Mar'ash  nnd  ancient  Commagene. 
Ancient  remains  of  a  palatial  Assyrian  fortress  of  an 
imp-irlance  suitable  to  its  strategic  position  have  been 
esiilored  at  Zinjlrli  by  Dr.  Von  Luschan  (Fobthess.  g  5). 
From  Ihe  'Amk  plain  a  direct  road  also  leads  due  E.  to 
Ali'ppoand  Ihe  Euphrates  near  Rakka  (ITiapsacusl.  The 
deep  and  fertile  region  in  which  all  these  waters  and  roads 
meet  is  Ihe  natural  centre  of  N.  Syria,  and  accordingly  the 
locality  in  which  its  greatest  Hty  of  antiiiuity,  Antioch. 
I  'A^  In  Aiab.  ^ '  rchd.'  and  Ihe  lilte  it  variouily  etpbintd 
by  the  lurbuknca,  the  inaoxvdbility.  or  the  Bnii;M«can  direc- 

frani^he  ui»raiuicnl''iuilive  ninut^ich  the'  Greeks  wl^ 
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was  situated  (see  Antioch,  g  1 ).  The  modern  Antakieb 
lies  near  the  point  at  which  the  'Asi,  having  at  last 
rounded  Ihe  butt  of  J.  Nusfriye.  Is  about  to  plunge 
SW.  into  a  gorge  worn  down  between  that  range  and 
Ihe  S.  masses  of  Amanus,     Through  tl 


Q  the  s> 


s  of  unn 


rigable 


rapids.  On  Ihe  small  deltaic  fan  N.  of  its  mouth  stands 
Suediah  (anc.  StUucia  cf  Pirria)  which  Baa  the  port  of 
Antioch.  But  the  unsheltered  character  of  the  port  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  road  in  this  gorge  have  caused  N. 
Syrian  trade  to  seek  tbe  more  distant  Alexandretta 
(Iskanderiln),  which  lies  NE.  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  and 
behind  the  S.  extension  of  Amanus,  here  crossed  by  Ihe 
low  col  of  Bellan  (2230  ft. ).  about  to  be  pierced  by  the 
Aleppo  railway.  The  whole  course  of  the  'A^  is  about 
170  m. 

(i)  C»mmagcni. — To  Ihe  N.  of  the 'Asl  basin  a  small 
district  intervenes  before  Taurus  closes  Syria.  It  Is 
bounded  S  by  the  heights  in  which  Ihe  Afrin  and  Kara 
Su  rise.  These  heights  start  from  Euphrates  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sijur,  and  run  NW.  to  'Ain  Tab :  thence 
they  bend  sharply  to  the  SW. .  rise  in  Kurd  Dagh  to  4500 
ft. ,  and  are  linked  to  Amanus  by  the  Zinjlrli  silL  The 
hallow  N.  of  than  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  low 
swell  running  N.  from  Kurd  Dagh  to  Taurus.  The  'W. 
basin  drains  W.  by  the  Ak  Su  through  a  rift  in  Amanus 
to  the  Cilician  Jihun  {Pyramus).  and  is  Ihe  lerrilory  of 
Mar'ash  Ifiemtaniceia):  it  communicates,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  rest  of  Syria  readily  by  way  of  Zinjh-li. 
The  E.  basin  drains  to  the  Euphrates,  looks  eastward,  and 
communicates  less  readily  with  the  lands  to  the  S.  This 
is  the  ancient  Commagene  proper  (Assyr.  Kumwiu^),  of 
which  Samosala  (Sumeisai)*"**'''?"'''-  Two  important 
crossings  of  Euphrates,  at  Samosala  and  Zeugma 
IBirejik).  placed  it  in  communicalion  wilb  N.  Meso- 
potamia and  especially  Edessa  (Urfii|. 

(c)  The  F.uphnUenn  plaias.—'Vo  E.  of  Ihe 'Asl  basin 
lies  the  lean  steppe'like  plateau  describeil  above  as 
sloping  E.  (o  Euphrates.  Il  is  one  in  formalion  with 
the  Arabian  desert  which  limits  Palestine  on  the  E.,  but 
more  fertile  by  reason  of  higher  latitude  and  greater 
precipitation.  It  must  be  reckoned  therefore  to  liabil- 
able  Syria.  It  is  limited  on  the  S.  bv  the  ridge  already 
mentioned,  which  runs  NE.  10  Euphrates  from  Ami- 
libanus.  and  along  whose  S.  foot  lies  a  chain  uf  oases, 
marking  a  natural  route  from  Damascus  to  the  E.  Of 
these  Ihe  chief  are  Karielein  (.Wia/o)  and  Tadmor 
{Palmyra),  both  just  on  the  vei^  of  Arabia.  The 
rolling  downs  to  the  N.  of  this  chain  once  contained  a 
large  number  of  villages,  dependent  on  wells,  whose 
ruins  have  been  explored  by  De  VogU*,  Burton,  Drake, 
Ostrup  and  others.  This  region  is  now  deserted 
owing  lo  its  '  nomadisaiion '  by  the  migrant  Anazeh 
Bedouins,  who  have  been  pressing  \.  from  centra! 
Arabia  since  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  latitude  of 
J.  A'lS,  whose  E.  slopes  fall  insensibly  into  it,  tbe 
plateau  is  still  steppe-like;  but  immediately  N.  of  ihis 
point  occur  a  series  of  pans,  whose  northern  limit  is  Ihe 
ridge  which  bounds  Commagene  on  the  S.  These  pans 
recdve  water  draining  S.  from  that  ridge,  and  are  alt 
of  more  or  less  saline  character.  Of  Ihe  two  principal 
basins,  that  on  the  E.  receives  a  watercourse  (N.  el- 
Dahab),  which  rises  just  S.  of  Membij  [Hurapolis]  and 
ends  in  the  great  seiatha  (sail-pan)  of  jabul.  Thai  on 
Ihe  W.  is  more  fertile  and  better  supplied  with  fresh 
springs.  It  receives  Ihe  Kowaik,  which  rises  near 
'Ain  Tab.  and  ends  in  a  tract  of  permanent  saline  inunda- 
tion (Mat)  near  Kennisrin.  Fine  pasturage  surrounds  it, 
and  its  lower  lands  are  arable.  This  is  the  ancient  dis- 
trict Chalybonilis,  which  now  supports  Aleppo  (Haleb  ; 
nnc.  ChalyiiHt' Benra),  a  lown  of  65.000  inhabitants  and 
Ihe  successor  of  Antioch.  Through  it  lie  the  direolcsl 
route  from  Asia  Minor  to  Baghdad,  or  Babylonia,  which 
crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka  ( Thapsacus).  and  the 
easiest  road  from  S.  S>Tia  to  Ihe  same  point  or  to  tbe 
more  northern  crosang  at  Bire  jik  (Zeugma). 
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For  S.  Syria  s«  under  P*LBsriK'E  and  Phiekicia.    For  N. 

Sjrria  ttt  Burcklmrdl.  Travtit  in  Sjtria  (i8ai);  Potter,  Fici 

Vcari  ia  Damaicitl,ti%%)\  Burton  uid 

T.  BlbUognpllT.  Drake,  Umifbirid  Sfria  (1871);  Ains- 

*tdiliiin<.%im:  Hunvuinind  Yiti^ai™.  Riisiit  in Nordiyriin, 
etc  (raoo);  and  arecentsccount  of  pari  oflhe  E.  Ueppeby  H.  C. 
Bmler,  in  l\M  Amirkan J^TT%^  0/  Archeieha,  »"«  »,  4 

lumnury  by  Recliu,  CAifr.  C/niv.  (Am  AiUMiuri'i  a  vtry 
Stlail,  KS  Cuiael,  S^il,  Litanit Palatbu iii^t. 


II.  HI5TOBT 

The  region  which  we  designate  as  Syria  has  newer 
coiiitituled  a  political  unity  ;  of  itseU  a  proof  that  it  is 
■.  Idaft  of  ""'■  '■'"'  ^^^  °'  ""*  Euphrates-country. 

HyiM.  conditions  of  living.  There  is  no  river  to 
furnish  a.  natuiol  channel  of  inter-communicstion  and 
bond  of  union.  For  the  same  reason,  there  has  never 
been  any  such  separate  entity  as  a  Syrian  civilisation  ; 
In  this  respect  also,  precisely  as  in  things  political,  the 
various  districts  gravitated  towards  the  countries  of  the 
neighbouring  great  civilisations.  If  Syria  as  an  idea 
has  maintained  its  eiisieoce  for  millennia,  it  is  possible 
10  see  in  this  also  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient 
Hibylonian  conception  of  the  world.  For  it  is  lo  the 
ancient  geographical  division  associated  with  that  con- 
ception thai  the  idea  of  Syria  owed  its  origin,  and  its 
revival  upon  the  fall  of  Ass>Tia.  after  the  AssjTiao 
ascendancy  had  well-nigh  sent  it  lo  oblivion, 

Suri-Syria  is  closed  in  by  the  two  civilisation -areas  of 
Babylonia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  its  development 
was  determined  by  them.  Being  separ- 
'  aled  from  the  Egyptian  area  by  Pales- 
tine, it  was  not  so  directly  influencuj  from  that  side. 

The  movements  of  nations,  the  immigrations,  to 
which  it  is  exposed  are.  mninly,  those  from  the  S. 
(Arabia)  and  those  from  the  N.,  by  way  of  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  first  are  those  of  the  Semites ; 
the  second,  those  of  the  peoples  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed 10  call  Hitlite  because  they  stand  lo  Asia  Minor, 
the  seat  of  the  yatti  or  Hota,  in  a  relation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Semitic  immigrants  to  Babylonb.  The 
'  It  the  population  of  Syria  is  in 


I  mixture  of  both  racial  elements,  and 
of  the  millennia  and  centuries  representatives 
iw  of  the  one,  now  of  the  other,  give  the  prevailing 
laracter  lo  the  whole. 

For  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  detail  we 
usl  torn,  for  the  remoter  antiquity  exclusively,  for 
later  times  chiefly,  lo  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  the  neighbouring  peoples — 
primarily  of  the  Assyrian- Babylonian, 
of  the  Egyptian 
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excavated 


imtry  itself  has  as  yel  yielded  but 
Of  these,  for  the  older  time,  the  mo 
at  Zenjirli-Sam'al  are  of  primary 
many  monuments  bearing  Hiltite  mscnpiions.  wnicn 
the  soil  of  Syria,  both  in  tbe  narrower  sense  of  that 
geographical  expression  (Hamalh,  Aleppo,  Mar'aS,  Car- 
chemish)  and  in  the  widw  (the  eastern  borderlands  of 
Asia  Minor),  has  yielded,  still  remain  undeciphered. 

The  oldest  Babylonian  period  shows  Syria  standing 

in    the   same  relation   to    Babylonia  as   afterwards   lo 

n    Enrtir     Assyria.      Sargon  of  Agade  and  Naram- 

"t_™2     Kn    must    have    dir«Ied    their    armies 
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by  Tiglalh-pileser  f.,  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  the  later 
Assyrian  kings.  That  Sargon  went  forth  to  Amurru 
{I'alcstine)  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Omina.  and 
■Sargon  subjugated  and  settled  all  Syria'  is  said  of 
that  monarch  exactly  as  Shalmaneser  11.  and  others 
might  have  had  It  said  of  Ihem. 

In  the  time  of   Naram  -  Sin   and  the  period  that 
48S' 


foIloH'ed,  at  least  down  to  that  of  Ihe  first  dynasty 
la  I.ktAr  "'  Babylon,  the  ascendancy  in  Syria  is 
MTiod^  '^''^^y  f"'"!  ''y  *='  Semitic  wave  of  immi- 
*^^^  gration  which  we  regard  as  the  second  and 
call  the  Cannanile,  At  thai  time,  accordingly.  Syria 
must,  like  Babylonia  itself,  have  received  a  considerable 
influx  of  population  of  this  race  and  language       The 

lordship  in  Syria  does  not  emerge  until  comparatively 
late.  Until  that  event,  accordingly,  thai  is  to  say, 
during  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  and  even  later. 
'Canaanite'  dialects — i.e..  languages  like  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician — must  have  been  spoken  in  Syria.  Even  as 
late  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  we  can  learn  from  the 
inscriptions  of  ZenjTrli.Snm'al  that  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaic  had  still  10  struggle  with  the  older  Cannanite 
dialects,  A  <ragn>ent  of  an  inscription  of  ^asan  lli-yli. 
not  far  from  Zenjirli.  and  inscriptions  of  ZenjirU  dating 
from  the  ninth  century  (of  Kalammu  bar  [I]  tjaja) 
show,  indeed,  that  by  that  time  the  Semitic  language 
of  orditiary  intercourse  must  already  have  become 
Aramaic,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibit  purely  Canaan- 
ite forms  of  speech,  closely  corresponding  to  Ph^xniclan. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  we  find  a 
Hittite  people,  Ihe  Milani,  masters  of  Mesopotamia 
lS.HiUlt«  ^"'^   ^'    ^'^'^  (IJanigalbat  =  Melitenef. 
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Though  they  are  the  first  people  of  Ihis 
vhich  we  have  as  yel  been  able  to 
ta  on  Syrian  soil,  we  must  not 
therefore  conclude  that  they  were  the  first  10  force  their 
way  thither.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
able  to  trace,  in  Ihe  Amama  des[ratches,  Ihe  existence 
of  an  older  Hittite  layer  of  population  even  in  Palestine 
(such  names  as  Sura-sar  are  unquestionably  '  Hittite'). 
Both  phenomena  alike  are  to  be  interpreted  as  conse- 

of  Syria,  advancing  from  N,  to  S.,  in  other  words,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  Semitic  immigration. 

To  the  same  period  belong  also  the  Egyptian  con- 
quests of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
How  far  the  ^yptian  lordship  over  Syria  was  in  point  of 
fact  extended  1^  these,  hardly  admits  of  ascertainment ; 
but  Ihe  princes  to  Ihe  N.  of  Aleppo,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  hardly  have  accepted  the  Egyptian  suierainty  (or 
any  longer  period  than  that  during  which  the  Pharaoh 
was  in  a  position  al  any  time  to  despatch  an  aimy 
against  them.  Thus  in  N.  Syria  relations  will  have 
prevailed  towards  Egypt,  similar  lo  those  which  under 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib  prevailed  towards  the  adjacent 
border  countries  of  Asia  Minor  (Tabal,  Hilak). 

In  the  Amama  lellers  in  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  three  powers  kee|ung  an  eye  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine:  Babylonia  (under  the  lordship  of  the  Kass- 
ites),  Ihe  MiUni,  and  the  stale  of  Ihe  yatti  or  ^eia  in 
Asia  Minor.  Of. these  the  HattI  would  seem  to  have 
been  al  that  time  the  most  dangerous  to  the  influence 
of  Egypt.  Again  and  again  mention  is  made  of  the 
advance  of  princes  of  (leta  Into  the  Beki'. 

In  the  thirteenth- twelfth  century  Egypt  is  powerless, 
until  under  Ramses  II.  it  again  takes  up  a  somewhat 
more  vigorous  foreign  policy.  During  this  interval 
Syria  was  naturally  al  the  mercy  of  the  other  great 
powers,  and  it  is  in  agreemeni  with  the  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  Amama  letters  that  Ramses  in  the 
twelfth  ceniury  comes  into  contjict  with  the  ycta  in 
northern  Palestine  and  CiElcsyria.  In  the  interval  the 
movement  which  we  find  already  in  existence  in  the 
fourteenth  century  must  have  been  completed,  and 
Syria  have  fallen  in  the  main  under  Ihe  power  of  the 
Hittite  slnte.  The  fourteenth-thirteenth  cenlury  would 
thus  be  the  time  which  witnessed  a  Hittite  pH^dominance 
in  Syria  and  saw  Syria  drawn  politically  into  closer 
connection  with  the  Hittite  empire.  All  the  great 
Syrian  cities  from  Ihe  N.  to  the  S.  were  al  Ihis  period 
governed  by  viceroys  or  vassal  princes  of  the  Hiltite 
sovereign :  from  Commagene  to  the  i-alley  of  the 
4852 
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Oronles.  in  Malallo.  Mar'aS.  Aleppo,  Hamath,  and 
Kadesh  on  Ihe  Oroniea  the  sovereignly  of  iha  Hiitiles 
was  established.  From  Ihls  period,  we  may  be  sure, 
Cakchemish  on  ihe  Euphrates  also  was  reckoned  a. 
Hillile  cit^.  It  musl  have  beeti  the  principal  Beat  o! 
the  liittile  rule  in  central  Syria,  for  with  the  Assyrians 
later  it  passed  as  the  capital  or  Syria,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  Hitiile,  and  they  called  its  king  also,  without 
qualifying  phrase,  the  Hittile  ((^Blti)  king. 

The  .idvanc*  of  ihe  yatii  southwards  over  Cilicia 
must  h^ve  occurred  in  connection  with  these  move- 
ments. For  if  their  power  had  its  seat  in  Asia  Minor 
and  on  the  Halys,  they  wcmld  have  needed  first  to 
overthrow  the  Mitani  power  in  ^anigalbat,  if  they  had 
wished  to  force  their  way  through  Melilene  and  Com- 
magene.  Struggles  with  this  power  were  not  wanting  ; 
the  Amama  letters  tell  of  a  victory  of  DuSratla  of 
Milnni  over  the  Hittile  king,  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mitani  was  accomplished  by  Assyria. 

The  Mitani  and  their  successors,  aeeordingly,  held 
northern  Syria,  whilst  the  advance  proper  of  the  HJliites 
upon  Cilicia  (the  Kue  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions] 
appears  to  have  been  made  through  the  '  Cilician  Gates ' 
and  through  Cilicia  and  over  Amanus. 

At  the  same  lime  we  can  learn  also  from  the  Amama 
letters  that  Assyria  under  Afiir-uballit  is  beginning  to 

OIAUTTla.  jgjjioujj,  a,  ^gn  j5  ,hj„  of  uie  |(|ng 
of  the  Mitani  Soon  afterwards,  under  Rammlin 
(.Adnd)-nirari  I.  and  Shalmaneser  1.,  Assyria  broke  the 
pout-r  of  the  Mitani.  and  thus  subdued  Mesopotamia, 
settling  it  in  part  with  Assyrian  colonists,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending also  westwards  of  the  Euphrates,  Shalmaneser 
1.  took  possession  of  the  lands  to  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
and  subjugated  Kumani  as  well  as  Musri — i.e. ,  Cappa- 
docia.  at  least  between  Taurus  and  Anii-taurus,  In 
other  words,  he  look  possession  of  the  whole  area,  of 
the  Milani  empire  and  brought  thai  power  to  an  end. 

In  doing  so,  Assyria  al  Ihe  same  time  stepped  into 
the  place  that  the  Mitani  had  occupied  over  against  the 
patti,  and  Ihis  new  acquaintance  thrast  itself  in  almost 
like  a  wedge  between  the  original  land  of  the  Ilaiti  and 
their  new  acquisitions.  The  territoiy  of  the  Hattl 
would  in  the  event  of  any  fresh  advances  of  Assyria 
through  Cilicia  down  to  the  sea  be  torn  in  two.  The 
necessary  consequence  would  then  have  been  that  the 
Assyrians  would  be  compelled,  as  were  the  Mitani  kings 
in  the  Amama  period,  to  go  to  war  with  the  kings  of 
Ihe  yalti,  in  which  all  Syria  from  Commagene  south- 
ward would  have  been  involved. 

The  yatli.  however,  were  apparendy  spared  this 
Struggle  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Assyrian  power 
,_  n,„..4.      at  the  death  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  and  by 

eJSS^  Ionia  before  pressing  westward.  This 
uaji>i.ia^  happened  in  the  thirteenih  century,  and 
in  this  way  the  ^atli  were  en.ibled  to  develop  and 
establish  themselves  in  Syria  undisturbed  by  the  new 
and  dangerous  enemy. 

The  advance  of  Egypt  under  Rnmeses  did  not 
curtail  this  Hittite  territory,  for  in  spile  of  all  alleged 
triumphs  over  the  'miserable  Heta'  Rameses  acknow- 
ledged thar  lordship  over  Syria,  the  mutually-recog- 
nised frontier  having  been  possibly  Ihe  Nahr  el-Kelb 


i  concluded   I: 


still  n- 


n  the  t 


eipref 


s  and  Hetasar — an  alliance  rendered  famous  by 
Ihe  preser\'alion  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty'— was  effected 
a  definition  of  political  rights  in  Syria  of  great  import- 
ance ;  the  Pharaoh  renounced  his  rights  in  Syria  in 
favour  of  the  l-iittite  king,  and  thus  the  country  which 
hitherto   had   been    in   theory  Egj'ptian   now  became 

1  S«  WMM  Afy^  i|K»,  no.  j  (ff((>M-rt-™). 
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This  theory  was  taken  advantage  of  and  lealotisly 
pressed  by  Assyria.  If  in  the  sequel  Syria  figures  with 
the  Assyrians  as  '  ^nlli  land.'  they  employ  this  designa- 
tion bei^use  they  come  forward  as  lawful  heirs  to  the 
Hitiile  claims. 

The  same  period  which  witnessed  the  subjugation  of 
the  Hatti  saw  also  the  gradual  pressing  forward  of  Ihe 
Aramaans  into  Syria.  Already  in  the 
Amama  letters  we  find  mention  of  the 
ahtamO,  by  which  expression  we  ore  to  understand  tbo 
Aramaic  bedouins.  Ramnian  (.Adad)  -  nirari  I.  and 
Shalmaneser  I.  fought  with  Aramaeans  mainly  on 
Mesopoiamian  territory,  and  similarly  also,  about  i  loo, 
Tiglath-pileser  i.  speaks  of  struggles  with  Aramaean 
al)lam(l  who  had  forced  their  way  across  the  Euphrates 
into  Mesopotamia. 

The  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  brought  with  jl  a 
renewed  advance  on  the  pan  of  Assyria  along  the  paths 
'.  already  been  trodden  by 
!i    I.       Pressing    across    the 

liuvHi  ^  Euphrales  through  Melitene  to  Kumani 
and  Musri,  Tiglath-pileser  became  master  in  die  first 
instance  of  the  former  lerrilory  of  the  Milani  which 
belonged  lo  him  as  lord  of  Mesopotamia.  This  was 
not  possible  wiihoul  a  previous  clearing  out  of  other 
invaders.  For  now  also  the  '  Hittile'  tribes  of  the  N. 
were  seeking  lo  make  their  way  into  Mesopotamia  and 

Tiglath-pileser  names  the  peo[ries  of  the  Kummu^ — 
who  thus,  perhaps,  at  thai  lime,  gave  their  name  to  the 
country— of  the  Muski,  and  Kaska.  as  having  been 
repelled  by  him  from  Mesopotamia.  The  people  in 
question  are  racially  of  the  same  kindred  as  Ihe  then 
masters  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hitiile  empire.  This 
empire  was.  of  course,  still  more  profoundly  affected  by 
Ihis  same  movement  of  population,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Sargon  II.  in  the  eighth  century,  it  reappears  still 
under  Ihe  name  of  Muski, 

These  peoples  thus,  from  the  present  period  onward, 
constituted  the  population  of  ihe  borderlands  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Asia  Minor  itself.  The  ^atti  empire 
also,  accordingly,  was  the  scene  of  new  displacements 
of  population.  From  a  statement  of  Tiglath-pileser  we 
learn,  too,  thai  the  collision  with  the  paiii  emjiire 
which  had  not  yet  occurred  tinder  Shalmaneser  I.,  was 
no  longer  delayed.  The  Hittile  king — this  is  our  only 
reminder  of  the  existence  of  a  Hittite  power  at  all  at 
Ihis  period — was  defeated  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Ihe 
way  to  N.  Phoenicia  was  once  more  open,  and  with  it 
access  to  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Tiglath-pileser  I.  pressed  on  as  far  as  lo  An'ad,  the 
most  northern  city  of  Phcenicia,  and  so  fcand  himself 
on  territory  which  had  formerly  been  reci^nised  by 
Rameses  as  Hillile,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  cut 
off  the  Hittile  possessions  in  Syria  from  the  mother 
country  farther  N.  He  tells  us  how  (in  Arvad)  he 
receiv^  gifts  from  Ihe  'king  of  Egypt' — amongst  them 
a  crocodile,  apes,  and  the  Uke.  This  means  nothing 
iither  more  or  less  than  that  the  then  Pharaoh— his 
name  is  not  recorded — recognised  him  as  conqueror  of 
the  ^atti  and  as  heir  of  the  rights  which  had  been 
ceded  to  ihese  by  Rameses  II.  Assyria  thus  had 
become  the  rightful  successor  of  Egypt  in  Syria. 

Even  Tiglath-pileser  I.  advanced  by  the  most 
northerly  route  to  N.  Phcenicia.  Though  recognised 
by  Egypt  he  had  not  yet  gained  the  recognition  of  the 
Hatti  nor,  above  all.  that  of  Ihe  broken -up  Syrian 
vassal'States  or  provinces  themselves.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  was  the  attitude  of  Ihese  states  — 
Carchemish,  Aleppo,  and  those  further  to  the  S.  That 
matters  would  not  have  been  settled  without  an  appeal 
to  arms  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;   but  Ihey  do  not 

viously  at  Ihe  aeath  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I. ,  the  Assyrinn 
power  speedily  collapsed. 

In  Ihis  way  Syria  was  rid  at  one  and  Ihe  same  time 
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of  bolh  us  lords,  for  the  HiLtite  power  also  miul  at  thai 
la    s»d.  !•«  pcrioil   hnve  been  severely  shaken  by 

t.^1/        "^^  ii  rupiions  of  the  Muski  and  olhers. 

V>  UMU.  ^^j,  ^  preeLuded  from  effective  inler- 
ireniion  in  the  affairs  of  Syria.  Syria,  therefore,  eiaclly 
as  Palestine,  was  in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries 
virlually  left  to  itself  and  at  liberty  to  follow  its  own 
political  development  Independently  of  the  great  powers  : 
Of  such  at  this  date  come  into  account  not  only  EgypC 
and  Assyria  but  also  Babylonia.  In  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  arose  the  kingdoms  of  Daind  and  of  Hiram, 
in  Syria  a  number  of  slates  with  populations  essentially 
of  one  and  the  same  character,  a  mixture  of  Hiltite  and 
Aram-xan.  Needless  to  say.  under  these  conditions 
the  Aramjean  imniigralion  went  on  with  much  less 
impediment  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  strong 
and  great  power  had  held  sway.  We  have  evidence 
[or  this  AramEean  advance  in  occasional  sl.ilenients 
marie  by  later  Assyrian  kings  regarding  the  time  in 
C|Uestion.  Thus  Shalmaneser  II.  bears  witness  that 
under  the  Assyrian  king  Aiur-irbl  the  Aramaeans  had 
taken  possession  of  Piiru  (see  Pethor)  ■ 


This 


e  been 


for  from  the  second  half  of  that  century  onwards  we  are 
».  oBui  iiBiu-  Assyrian  kmgs  (from  Tiglath-piieser  II. 
P**-  onwards).      In  lie  ninth  century  Aiur- 


meantime  sprung  up  ii 
poriant  of  them  was  B 
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Whilst  they  look  possession  of  the 
id  belonged  to  the  Milani  and  Irom 
s  aUe,  after  the  conquest  of  the  tjatti. 


Tiglaih- 
territory  whi 
this  base  wet 

direct  through  Syria  proper.  He  already  possessed  legal 
claims  to  the  '  ^atti  land' — for  as  such  Syria  is  now  con- 
stantly represented  by  the  .■\ssyrians,  whilst  the  (laiti  land 
proper  on  the  Halys  is  henceforward  known  as  MuskU 
The  development  which  bad  gone  on  in  the  interval 
appears  from  what  ASur-nasir-pal  tells  us.  In  the  N. 
it  was  Kummul).  on  bolh  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  that 
was  always  most  fully  exposed  to  the  Assyrian  influence, 
and  it  acknowledged  the  Assyrian  sovereignty  im- 
medlalely  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  Aramiean  stales 
of  Mesopotamia.  'ITie  region  lo  the  S,  of  Kummuh 
embraced  in  ASur-nasir- pal's  time  the  state  of  Car- 
chemish.  now  called  the  capital  of  ^attiland  (sec  above, 
g  13).  lis  king  subniiiied  in  like  manijer  without 
a  struggle,  thus  recognising  the  claims  of  Assyria. 
Westward  of  this  had  grown  up  a.  state  which  included 
Ihe  northern  portion  of  Syria  proper  (substantially 
Cyrrheatica)  from  the  borders  of  Carchemish— let  us 
say  the  Sagnr — ^southwards  lo  Ihe  mountains  of  the 
Nos,ilri ;  its  southern  and  eastern  nnghbour  here  may 
have  been  Hamath,  of  which  Aiur-na-^ir-pnl  tor  very 
good  reasons  says  tkothing.  The  neiv  st.-ite  w-as  that  of 
Patin  (sec  Paudam-ARAM).  which  had  I.ilnirna  or 
Lubariia  for  its  king,  and  Kunatua  or  Kinalia  as  its 
capital.  Liburna  did  not  submit  until  his  capital  had 
been  besieged.  In  the  southern  Nosairi  range,  that  is 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Phoenicia.  Mur-n.-Lsir-pal 
founded  an  Assyrian  colony  in  Aribua.'  Of  any 
further  steps  he  look  ASur.naar-pal  tells  us  nothing  ; 
but  the  state  of  affairs  under  his  successor  shows  us 
what  occurred  in  the  immedialcly  following  years  in  this 
Arama^n  Jtate  in  the  'Amk. 
Shalmaneser  II.  prooceded  immediitely  in  the  fir^t 

■his  hnppcned  In  376  at  in  G6B  n.c.     TV  Inner  dale  il  probably 
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years  of  his  reign  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  lerriloty 
20.  StuUmUiaMr  n.  ^^ich  Abur-na^ir-pal  had  siib- 
"-  jugaijj  ,n  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Kummuh.  UlI-.Admi,  and  Carchemish  had  to 
subinil,  or  were  overthrown.  In  place  of  the  single  state 
of  Paiin,  however,  Shalmaneser  set  up  in  the  saniu  area 
several  smaller  slates.  Liburna  had  thus  to  share  his 
dominion  with  the  various  princes  of  the  districts  of  his 
former  territory — perhaps  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
of  Aiur-na sir-pal's  on  the  principle  of  dividi  el  imfttti. 
Shalmaneser  mentions  by  name  Mutallu  of  Gurgum, 
yani  or  Hayan  bar  Gabar  of  Sam'al,  Sapalulme,  and 
Eifterwards  Kalparunda'of  Patin  in  853.  Thus,  on  this 
Erst  campaign  which  carried  him  lo  the  Amanus, 
Shalmaneser  kept  himself  practically  within  Ihe  limits 
of  Patin.  which  had  recognised  the  Assyrian  overlordship. 
Some  years  later  (in  854)  he  already  names  along  with 
this  the  people  or  tribe  of  Gusi  (or  Agusil,  which  had  its 
seat  near  Arpad  under  its  prince  Arame.  and  (in  the  N.) 
Lain  of  Mclitene. 

The  same  expedition  was  tlestined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  Syria  or  Hattiland  under  the  Ass}-tian  sway,  and  the 
course  of  il  explains  why  formerly  A£ur'nasir-pal  had 
advanced  by  the  'Amk-route.  For  the  territory  of 
Hamath,  and  that  immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  S., 
were  at  that  time  Ihe  seal  of  a  greater  power  which 
possessed  the  ascendancy  over  Central  Sj-ria.  Here  in 
the  tenth-ninth  century  Damascus  (f-t. )  had  developed 
into  a  principal  state.  Shalmaneser  II.  reckons  up  ihe 
■allies' of  Benh.tdad(Bir-'idTi)—i.r.,  vassal  states  which 
had  to  render  miliwry  service— in  854  B.C.  and  follow- 
ing  years  thus  ;   Hamath,  Kue,  Mu?ri,  North  PhiEnicia, 

The  humiliation  of  Damascus  was  the  task  which 
hencefot«-ard  confronted  Syria.  Shalmaneser  grappled 
with  it  in  vain.  Even  in  843  when  Hazael  was  besieged 
in  Damascus  it  was  found  impossible  to  force  him  to  sub- 
mit. On  the  other  hand,  from  that  year  «-e  hear  no  more 
of  any  '  allies.'  Ass3Tian  politics  had  drawn  them  all 
over  to  the  Assyrian  side.  The  question  of  atlherence  10 
Damascus  or  to  Assyria  is  at  this  period  the  decisive  one 

one  orsupreme  importance  for  Israel  also  (sec  Jehu). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  (833) 

M  LatMUnn.  (Shalmaneser.  Ob.  .47  #)■  The 
il.  liaisr  UDK*.  ,fou(,les  connected  wiih  the  change 
of  government  and  Ihe  reign  of  Saniii-RammAn  (Adad) 
IV.  left  Syria,  in  panioular  Damascus,  in  much  freedom. 
RammSn  (.\dad)-nirari  111.  was  the  first  to  get  energetic 
ally  to  work  again.  Man'  of  Damascus  made  sub- 
mission 10  him,  and  thus  all  l^atli-land  acknowledged 
Assyrian  auierainly.  Al  the  same  lime  ■  Amurri '  also, 
down  to  its  most  southerly  extremity  Edom.  was 
subjugated,  antl  thus  Assyria  now  went  be>'ond  the 
limitsof  the  claims  which  could  be  inferred  merely  from 
the  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Pharaoh  under 
Tiglath-piieser  I.*  Henceforward,  accordingly,  Amurru 
also  is  included  in  the  expression  '  Balli-land.'  We 
are  unable  to  say  how  far  circumstances  of  the  Amama 
period  were  held  lo  justify  the  claims  made  (cp  %  13). 

Next  follows  a  period  of  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  bringing  along  with  il  greater  freedom  for  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Mention  is  made  of  risings  in  Damascus 
(773)  and  more  particularly  in  Hadrak  (Halarikka) 
(772.  76s.  7ss).  The  latter  must  thus  at  that  period 
hai-e  been  a  town  of  importance  in  Syria.  Probably 
Aramaean  princes  sought  to  establish  a  kingdom  there 

The  powerlessness  of  Assyria  had  as  one  of  its  results 
that  the  northern  part  of  Syria  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Urarti,  which  at  that  time  was  strongly  asserting 
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itself.  This  is  Irue  specinll/  o(  Ihe  slates  o(  a  pre- 
vailingly 'Hittite'  character,  —  Kummul).  Melileiie, 
Catchemish.  By  confliel  with  the  '  yatti'^i.*.,  the 
^alti  properly  so  callett,  who  aie  now  designated  as 
Muski  by  the  Assyrians — the  kings  of  Urartfl  had 
doubtless  acquired  like  claims  with  those  of  Assyria. 
Under  the  changed  conditions  in  Assyria,  we  see  il  now 
already  designing  to  extend  its  influence  also  over 
Middle  Syria.  Someiimes  the  kings  of  Urartu  take  Ihe 
title  of  '  kin;;  of  Suri.'  with  the  old- Babylonian  meaning 
(cp  9  8).  and  in  opposition  to  tbeir  adversaries  the  kings 

In  Middle  Syria  Arpad  was  in  the  hands  of  Mati-e] 
prince  of  Agusi  {%  so),  and  his  subjugation,  as  well  as 
23  Ttrlath-  ""^  "P"ls™  »f  'he  Urarift  king  Sarduris 
^i«^  m  f^-nSy'ia.  «itsthus  Tiglath-pileser  lll.'s 
pu«nriu.  first  task.  The  reign  of  this  monarch  with 
Its  rapid  increase  of  the  Assyrian  power,  brought  about 
in  the  end  Ihe  subjugation  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Assj-rian  empire  proper  under  the 
dynasty  of  Jargon,  '  ^atti-land,'  in  the  extended  sense 
which  includes  Amurru  and  thus  reaches  to  the  Nahal 
Mtisri,  comes  under  the  sway  of  Assyria  as  a  province  or 


sought  lo  m.ike  a  stand.  His  capital  Kulant  {see 
CaLNo)  became  Ihe  chk:f  city  of  an  Assyrian  province  ; 
the  other  districts  of  what  had  formerly  been  Patin 
(Sam'al.  Gurgiim)  retained  in  the  meantime  their  own 
princes.  In  Sam'al  Tiglath-pilcser  mentions  PanatnmO 
whom  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  Bir-sur 
in  Zenjirli.  The  king's  next  etibrt  was  directed  against 
Damascus,  which  fell  under  Rasdn  in  73a  B.C.,  and 
became  an  Assyrian  province. 

By  avoiding  collision,  Hamath  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  government  of  its  own  from  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  It  is  not  mentioned  again  after  il  had  given 
up  the  'alliance'  with  Benhadad  to  Submit  10  the 
Assyrians  {%  30).  By  Ihe  formaljon  of  the  province  of 
Kulanl  in  738  it  had  sustained  a  great  loss  of  territory. 
The  whole  of  the  North  Phoi^ician  district  which  had  be- 
longed to  it  was — as  belonging  to  Patin  (cp  end  of  g  tg), 
and  therefore  relicllious — annexed  by  Tiglath-pileser  as 

was  made  in  conjunction  by  Samaria,  Damascus,  and  this 
'province  Simirra'  to  cast  off  Assyrian  sovereignty. 
Eni'il,  Ihe  king,  doubtless,  of  the  old  ruling  house,  had 
been  set  aside,  and  a  certain  Ilu-bt'di,  'a  peasant,' called 
lo  the  throne.  The  previous  pcsisani  condition  of  the 
new  king  shows  Ihat  here  there  was  a  qtieslion  of 
inlemal  revolution  which  connected  itself  wilh  similar 
movemenis  in  Ihe  adjoining  countries  and  was  somewhat 
belated.  In  Israel  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier 
Amos  had  in  like  manner  spoken  out  in  favour  of  a 
popular    motemenl.       The   result   naturally   was   that 
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;  fate  overlook  Carchemish  under  its  last 
king  Pishis  in  717.  He  hnd  vainly  sought  support 
from  Mila  of  Muski  (f'.f.,  Miilns  of  Phiygiai),  the  ruler 
of  the  aU  tjalii-land.  Thus  the  whole  of  Middle  Syria 
down  to  Ihe  borders  of  Judnh  had  come  under  the 
provincial  ndministnition  of  Assyria. 

In  Ihe '.Amli  Sam'al  had  also  in  the  meanwhile  lost  its 
independence,  doitblless  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
Hamalh.  The  same  fitte  betel  Kumani  (Kammanti) 
and  Moliienc  in  713,  Gui^im  with  il$  capital  Mar^ 
(Mar'ni)  in  711,  Kummuh  in  708,  so  thai  North  Syria 
also  was  now  once  more  under  Assyrian  administration. 

Under  Sennacherib  Assyria  made  no  progress :  on 
«.  Lat«  '*'^  contrary,  in  Palestine  repealed  efforts 
^Lrl™   were  made,  simultaneously  with  a  like  effort 

^^^  on  Ihe  part  of  Babylonia  in  Ihe  rear,  to 
■hake  off  Ihe  Assyrian  yoke.      This  applies,  however, 
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only  lo  the  self-ruling  countries — Sidon-Tyre  under  Lull, 
and  Judah  under  Heiekiah  ;  Ihe  Assyrian  provinces 
remained  trant|uil^-perhaps  because  they  felt  themselves 
ai  all  events  belter  off  under  the  Assyrian  administra- 
lion  than  they  had  been  under  rulers  of  their  own. 

Under  Esarhaddon  and  .'\£ur-bani-pal,  in  like  manner, 
more  of  Ihe  Syrian  territory  changed  bands ;  broadly, 
the  conditions  which  had  been  established  under  Sargon 
continued,  with  the  single  exception  thai  Ihe  territory 
of    lyre  and   Sidon  (not   Ihe  eily  of  Tyre),  also  had 

On  Ihe  fall  of  AssjTia,  Necho  made  the  attempt  again 
to  establish  Ihe  old  rights  of  the  Pharaohs  over  yalti- 
aa  n.i»fin^(.«  '""''■     •*'  advanced  to  Carchemish 

t™™^  where   he    was   defeated   by   Nebu- 

■uprunu^r.  ^hadreiiar.i  Ai  this  period  he  must 
like  Nebuchadreiiar  have  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
Beka.  Riblah  seems  then  to  have  played  an  importanl 
pari.  The  district  of  Hamalh  10  which  it  belonged 
was  very  favourably  situated  for  such  purposes. 

By  the  victories  of  Nebuchadreiiar  yalli-land  or 
Ibir  niri  (-i,ijn  T2p) — for  it  is  now  again  occasionally 
designated  by  its  old  name— came  under  Ihe  power  of 
Babylonia,  and  there  it  remained.  The  rebellions  of 
Judah  which  eventually  led  lo  Ihe  abolition  of  that 
kingdom,  met  with  no  support  elsewhere  in  Syria. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  capitals  of  Ihe 
former  stales  of  Syria  figure  as  the  administrative 
centres  of  an  equivalent  number  of  Assyrian  (afterwards 
Babylonian)  provinces. 

The  same  position  of  affairs  is  still  indicated  by 
Nabuna'id  in  his  third  year  (553).  when  this  ruler 
once  more  summons  the  kings  '  of  Gaza  and  the  Middle 
Sea,  beyond  the  Euphrates'  to  lake  Iheir  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Ihe  temple  in  Harran,  At  Ihat  lime, 
therefore,  '  yatti-land '  in  Ihe  widest  sense  of  Ihe  word 
was  sllll  acknowledging  the  Babylonian  supremacy. 
Fourteen  years  later  the  new  king  of  Babylon  was 
Cyrus  the  Persian, 

Under  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  the  govcmnient  of  the 

as  v«-<...  °"  unchanged  ;  thus  Ihe  provinces  re- 
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the  rearrangement  of  the  adminislralion 
under  Darius  next  brought  about  the  division  of  Ihe 
empire  into  satrapies.  As  a  result  of  Ihis  the  'Abar 
Nah'ra  ((tvuiav).  as  it  was  now  officially  called  in 
Aramaic  {Ibir  niri  still  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriplioos), 
became  a  separate  satrapy.  Its  hrsl  salrap  was  USlani 
(see  Tatnai),  who  was  also  at  Ihe  same  time  satrap 
of  Babylonia  and  thus  received  the  whole  Uhaldacan 
kingdom  as  his  satrapy.  At  a  later  date  Ihe  two 
„_  ■..!_.  satrapies  were  separated.  The  Mace- 
tl.  l.Mer.  jQ„j^„  Conquest  brought  about,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidic,  a  fresh  reiival  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon.  Very  soon,  however,  the  capital  was 
transferred  to  Syria  (Aniioch).  Through  ihe  Roman 
and  the  Parthian  ascendency  Syria  was  severed  from 
Babylon ;  its  civiUsation,  through  closer  contact  with 
that  of  Ihe  West,  received  new  impulses,  whilst  Ihe 
Babylonian  came  to  ruin  under  Ihe  Parthian  influence. 
The  same  siale  of  things  persisted  under  the  Snsanian 
rule  in  Babylon,  and  the  Byzantine  in  Syria.  The  two 
were  again  united  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  which 

one  common  area  of  civilisation.  Even  then,  however, 
the  contrast  was  marked.  The  seat  of  Ihe  ctliphate  is 
at  first  In  Syria  ;  not.  however,  in  Ihe  Christian  Aniioch 
but  on  Ihe  borders  of  Arabia,  in  Damascus,  where 
formerly  Benhadad  had  sought  to  found  an  empire.  On 
the  other  hand  'All  found  himself  compelled  to  transfer 
his  seat  from  the  native  land  of  Islam  lo  the  niher  region 
of  t-istern  civilisalion,  10  Babylon  (Irak).  By  his 
iUnut  and  in  Widy  Brissa  (W, 


m  Ba'albik). 
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overlhrow  Syria  triumphed  in  the  firsi  instance,  and 
coiuinued  for  a  century  to  be  the  seat  of  the  caliphate 
under  the  Ommayjads.  Then  the  East  obtained  the 
upper  hand  once  more,  and  the  Abbasids  look  up  ihcir 
resiJence  in  old  Babylonia,  in  Baghdad.  The  Orient 
had  lis  last  period  of  prosperity,  which  came  to  an  end 
in  the  overthrow  of  Baghdjid  by  the  Mongols,  by  which 
Imie  Syria  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  had  already  (or  long 
displayed  the  old  tendency  to  break  up  into  detached 

0-<J,H.,S§i-S-.  6.  7;  A.B.S.,S5J;  K.W..S§8-a7- 
87BU.- MAACHAH,  RV  Aram-maacah   {t  Ch. 
196).     See  Akau,  §  5.  and  Syria,  g  1,  Maacah. 
STRIANUNOnASE  (s   K  ISnS   Is.SSm;    also 


STBOFHIEinCIAM  (Mk.  7i^).  See  Syria,  §  5, 
and  compare  Gosi'els,  coL  184a  n.  3. 

STBTIS.  AV  QUICKSANDS  (h  crpTiC,  Acts27>T 
Ti..  WH).  The  Great  aod  the  Little  SjTiis  (2tip-« 
uryciXi)  icoJ  fuxpi,  l*tal,  43)  were  the  eastern  and  the 
western  recess  respectively  of  the  great  bay  or  indenlation 
in  the  coast  of  northern  Africa  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
The  Great  Synis.  the  eastern  recess  (the  modem  Gulf 
of  Sidra),  eiiended  from  the  jM-omontorv  called  Boreum 
on  the  E.  10  that  of  Cephalrc  on  the  W.  (Sir.  835/). 
The  Little  Syrlis,  the  western  recess  (now  the  Gulf  of 
Gaits),  was  included  within  the  promontories  Zeitha 
and  Brachodes  (Str.  834  :  ScyL  48). 

If  a  ^-mkI  became  iiLTDlved  in  them  ocapv  was  legorded  mi 
atmoU  hopeless  (Sir.  B36,  fnTanaF  A'  rinu  nav^ofifnr  ffiro^ov); 
CL>!i«quent1y,  thlps  kept  far  out  la  ma,  in  u-^^ng  between  the 
ci&(em  aad  the  western  Meditenaaean  {rfiiii.^  St»wtfiit6pfiu6tvT6» 

...    --. _-.    ...,   ..   ..). '"Kkbiu    .   „. 


n  the  Lit  1 1 


«  An^Vm).     Polvbius  (1  J9)  ret 

der  to  EFI  otr(cp  Apo'll.  Rhod.  4ii 
iwiirirm  I  li^ffl  mAx,  innvyt  finfa 


The  danger  wns  attributed   1 
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shallowness  of  the  water  and  (he  treacherous  bottom,  as 
to  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  action  of  the  tides  and 
consequent  variations  in  the  position  of  the  banks 
(Pomp.  Mela,  I7;  imfortKOiui  algut  atroi  el  ob  imdomitt 
fn^ueniium  irevia.  magisqut  cliam  ob  alttrnta  malus 
pelagi  afiuealh  ac  n/tutn/ii  infiilus.  Cp  Str.  836  ; 
Apoll.  Khod.  I.e.).  It  was  from  this  action  of  the  tides 
that  the  name  Syrtis  was  derived  (Sallust,  B.  Jug.  7S  ; 

From  the  Greek  aiptir.  'to  draw').  Nevertheless, 
masters  with  local  eiperlence  found  little  difficully  in 
running  along  the  coast  |Str.  836).  It  is  probable  th»t 
the  dangers  of  the  two  bays  were  exaggerated  in  the 
minds  of  those  imfamiliar  with  the  coast ;  ennggeraied 
accounts  were  also  given  of  the  inhospitable  character 
of  the  mainland,  which  was  represented  as  a  desert  of 
sand  full  of  dangers  (Diod.  Sic.  20ii :  Sallust,  af.  cil. 
79  ;  Verg.  Aen.  i^i.  '  inhospita  Syrtis ').  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  coast  of  the  Sjttea  in  ancient  limes  was 
fringed  with  small  towns  (Sir.  834/),  and  the  territory 
was  rich  (Pol,  32:.). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  the  .Alexandrian  grain- 
ship  of  finding  themselves  on  a  lee-shore — and  that,  the 
shore  of  the  dreaded  .Syrtes.  From  the  probable 
direction  of  the  wind  (ENB.  ;  see  Smith,  Voyage  and 
Shifiareci  of  SI.  Paul,  no/.),  which  can  be  inferred 
from  the  bearings  of  the  island  of  Clauda  with  reference 
to  the  region  of  the  S)-rtis,  it  is  probable  that  the  Great 
Syrtis  was  the  immediate  object  of  alarm,  for  a  ship 
scudding  before  the  vrind  {inSirTn  iiptpituBa.,  z:  ij) 
must  inevitably  have  found  herself  entangled  in  that 
bay  ultimately.       It    was   to    check    this   course,   and 

operations  described  in  v.  17  ( ;((i\iliFarref  t^  iTjirei?ai. 
wrongly  in  AV,  'strake  sail'  ;  K.V,  'lowered  the  gear.' 
See  Smith,  ofl.  cil.  iro/  :  Rams.  5/.  Paul  lit 
Traveller,  339)  were  undertaken  ;  with  the  result  of 
throwing  (he  ship  ultimately  upon  the  coast  of  Malta. 


TjUNACH (T|^F1  or TlJIfri  Jotb.2Uj,  T&NikX  (B]. 
flAANAI  lAL];  Egypt.  Ta'nia.  Ta'anal  [WMM.  /tr. 
v.£ur.  170]).  a  royal  cily  of  theCanaanites  (Josh.  ISii, 
O&N&t  [A],  z&K&X  [^J-  9i&N&X  m)'  i"  'he  lerritory  of 
Issachar,  ■-■■■- 


So.in  li 
I.VHX  [A] 


So.in  ludj  1 


r(#>r«'|E 


JlALD5to(#.™i»[Bl 
Mol'otlLI,  Kom.^iK. 


...ix[ALl)JcHh.I7i..a.(™.  „ 

4  t  J  (toA«j.v  IB),  funut  (A),  <u*«.  ILl)  I  th.  7  ig  <«*A,.i,  (Bl, 

Schubert  (.Vergenland.Stit),  followed  by  Robinson 
{BPSiit),  found  it  in  the  modern  Ta'annuk,  now  a 
mean  hamtet  on  the  S.  side  of  a  small  hill  with  a 
summit  of  Ubie-land,  where  Dr.  Sellin  is  now  eicavai- 
ing.  It  lies  on  tlie  south-western  border  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraekin.  4  m.  S.  of  Megiddo.  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  triumphal '  .Song  of  Deborah ' 
(Judg.Si9).  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  all 
the  tnblical  passages  the  redactor  has  not,  through  a 
geo;rnphical  misapprehension,  substituted  the  northern 
city  Tnanach  for  a  city  in  the  Negeb  called  probably 
Uelh-anak  (Che.).      See  Crit.  Bib. 

TAANATH-SHILOH  (r^'.?  nl^ri).  a  iandnutrk  on 
the  frontier  of  F.phraim  situated  eastward  of  Micmethath 
(,1osh.l66+.  eHNAC&K&l  ceXAHCft'R].  THNAeCHAw 
[.\).  ftHNfteftcIL]),  If 'Taanalh'  has  the  right  vowels, 
we  may  identify  with  the  mod.  Tdni  or  'Ain  Tana.  N. 
from  YSniln.  a  ruined  site  with  remains  of  large  cisterns. 
The  form  given  in  6,  however,  favottrs  a  different 
pointing— V  n»n.  'fig-tree  of  Shiloh'  (NAMliS,  §  103); 
cp  flifrojtf],  05tin'261i6.  t.  k.  c. 
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TABBA0TH(nir9tJ.  fi7i;  '[sigoei]  rings.'butsee 
Tabdath;  T&B&tue  IBULl;  cp  Hotham),  the  biaily  name 
of  a  goniiany  of  (post-eiilic)  Nethininl :  Lira  S  43  (rcjSu*  (HI. 
n^Surf  lAll  Neh.T40  (y"*m«  (HI,  niW-  IAU=>  Ksd.  6iq 
T>IWO(h(T<i^»«|A]X 

TASBATH  (n^Q,  with  the  retention  of  (he  old  fern. 
ending,  g  78  ;  xiBiB  [BL],  r*-  [Al).  mentioned  only 
in  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Midianiles  by  Gideon, 
where  it  is  protably  a  corruption  of  JoTBAK  \^.v.\ 
(Judg.  7  ji).  See  Gideon,  col.  1730,  n.  4.  and  note 
that  (his  name,  disguised  as  Tabbaoth.  which  comes 
from  the  Negeb.  is  borne  by  a  family  of  Nethinim  or 
Ethaniles  (?).      See  Tabbaoth.  SOLOMON'S  servants. 

TABEEL,  AV  TftbMJ  {^M?!}.  io  Is.  pausal  form 
71<?9[seeKii,i«A^?*.2sj7i. 'iSod  is  good,' or  [Wi- 
All.  Ual.  74]  '  God  is  wise.'  cp  Tab-rimmon  ;  taBch^ 
[BKAQl'L]). 

1.  Ben-Tflbeel  (BV  ■  (he  son  of  Tabeel."  AV  '.  .  . 
Tabear)is  the  only  name  given  by  Ts.-iiah  to  the  person 
put  forward  by  Reiin  and  Pekah  as  a  substitute  for  ;\haz 
on  the  throne  of  Judah  jls.  76).  fi  regards  the  name  as 
a  compound,  the  second  part  of  which  is '?»,  ■  God. '  The 
points,  however,  imply  the  pronunciation  Tab' al— i'.  ,r. . 
■goocl-for-nodiing'  |cp  Nold.  ZZ>.l/(;333io  [1879]) :  a 
jru  Sesfirilin  (he old  Jewish  manner.  Winckln  ( .-I Hirst. 
f,W.74iandGuthc(ISRAKT.,  833!  I.Ike 'theson  of  T.-ilscl' 
<ns  is  usually  read)  to  be  Rezin  (Reion).  Most  scholars 
suppose  that  an  .\rama;an  or  Syrian  Is  meant,  but  not 
4860 
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Rezin  himseir.  who  is  surety  the  chief  speaker  in  Is.  7$/- 
Marti,  however,  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Reiin's  nominee  may  have  been  TSb'W  or  Tobi'el.  so 
that  he  would  have  been  a  Judahiie  (but  *ee  Tobiah)  ; 
he  declines,  however,  to  speak  posiUvely.  If,  however, 
the  view  referred  lo  elsewhere  (KiiZiN.TiCiLATH-PILeSER) 
be  correct,  and  the  invaders  of  Judah  were  Reiin(Rezon^ 
king  of  Aram,  and  Pir'ani(?),  kingof  Ishmael,  it  becomes 
at  once  probable  that  the  title  of  ihe  pretender's  father 
was  Ben-TQbal.  Tubal  [f.v.  |  being  an  ethnic  name  of 
the  N.  Arabian  border-land.  According  to  this  view, 
(he  invasion  was  from  the  S, ,  and  the  news  brought  to 
Ahaz  ma;  hnve  oeen  '  Aram  has  encamped  against 
Ephron ' ;  Ephron  (]neB),  comipted  in  Is.  {i.e.)  into 
'  Ephraim'  (d~iek)t  was  the  name  of  a  town  of  Jerahmed 
which  became  Judnhite,  according  to  a  Ch.  13i9,  under 
king  Abijah  ;  it  may  also  have  been  Judahite  under  Ahai, 
and  if  so  have  been  on  the  frontier  of  Judahite  terriloiy 
townrds  the  S.     There  are  parallels  enough  in  corrupt 

'  Let  us  go  up  ngainst  Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  let  us  appoint 
a  king  in  Ihe  midst  of  it,  namely,  the  son  of  Tubal  (the 
Tubiilile)/ 

3.  A  Persian  ofKcial  in  Samaria,  Ezra  4  7,  who  in 
I  Esd.2i«  is  called  Tab«Uilu  (Ta^AXior  [BAL]).  It 
is  very  possible  to  read  the  name  ■Sain,  '  Tubalite'  {i.e., 
a  man  of  Ihe  N.  Arabian  Tubal).  This  is  connected 
with  a  critical  theory  on  the  original  narratives  in  Eira, 
for  which  see  Cri/.  Bit.  It  involves  holding  Shobal 
(Gen.  S630,  etc.)  to  be  Ihe  original  of  Bishlam,  and 
perhaps  Ramathi(t  Ch.  27i7)o'Miiliredathin  theiame 
passage,  Ihe  present  readings  being  due  to  a  later  editor. 

TABEBAH  (rr^^FI, ■burning'  of  RV^-;  eMHYPic- 
MOC  [RAFL]),  a  locality  in  the  wilderness  of  Parao 
(presum;ibly  near  Kibroih-hatiaavah),  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Ihe  '  burning'  which  took 
plice  there  (Nu.ll}  Dl.Siif).  See  Kibroth-hat- 
TAAVAH,  Wanderings,  ^  7,  10. 

TABEBHAOLE 

Tradiiiofulvliwdi).  Symbolimi  «o). 

nESCliHion  in  P  (I  >).  Unhistoricaj  ctuirai:Ul  of  re- 
Th»ioBemMleriii*iilli(l3)-  cord  (|  10). 

lis  cnVErinn  (1 4).  Impnuiblo  in  the  wildemeu 

Curtain.  (1 5>  ^     (I..).    .    ^„     , 


««n 


««<3). 


According  to  Ihe  traditional  view,  which  goes  as  far 
back  as  to  P,  and  even  to  Ihe  period  of  the  exile,  the 
_,^j,.,  I  tcdiple  in  Jerusalem  had  its  prototype 
I.  l-raoiuimu  jjj  i^g  portable  sanctuary— the  taber- 
nacle — set  up  in  Ihe  wilderness  by 
Moses.  In  accordance  with  directions  received  on 
Mount  Sinai  (Ev.  261^.  P)  he  constructed  for  Yahwi 
and  the  ark  a  sumptuous  tent  which  accompanied  the 
Israelites  as  their  only  sanctuary  dtuHng  their  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Though  never 
anything  but  a  '  tent,'  a  provisional  and  temporary 
house  of  God,  designed  for  the  journey  from  Sinai  to 
Palestine,  it  continued  long  after  Ihe  selilemenl  in 
Canaan  to  be  Israel's  sole  l^itimale  sanctuary — set 
up,  now  here  now  there,  in  various  parts  of  Palestine 
until  at  last  Solomon  built  his  temple,  to  which  Ihe 
ark  of  Vahwi  was  finally  transferred. 

The  most  usual  designation  for  this  tabernacle  in  P  is 
'iie/maeiHij^S  Snh  ;  «.(..  Ei.27ai28«294 'o/.  etc.  ; 
see  AssEVBi .v,  a  ;  col.  346).  According  to  Ex.  294»/ 
Nu.l7ig[tJ  this  expression  denotes  the  tabernacle  as 
llie  place  where  Vahw6  meets  with  Moses  and  Ihe  people 
and  communicates  to  Moses  from  Ihe  kappdrelh  (see 
Mkrcv  Seat)  between  the  cherubim  his  messages 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  view  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  the  eipression  as  meaning  '  tabernacle  of 
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the  assembly '  or  '  tabeniacle  of  the  congregation ' 
(B^u,  I136/,  Ewald,  168)  is  incorrect;  moreover  in 
point  of  fact  the  sanctuaries  of  Ihe  Semites  never  were, 
primarily,  places  of  meeting  for  the  community ;  they 
were  places  where  the  deity  dwelt  and  revealed  himself 
(see  Temple,  g  1).  So  also  the  talwrnaelc  (see  below, 
SB)- 

The  labccnuic  is cxprcBJy  ipaken  of{Lev.  ITiIcplGii  mz. 
■Ubcnuclc'l.  Nu.l8g  19  ij  SI10304;  Josh.I^ig)  u  jmi^tnn 
YlmK  (m.r  |i<fc:)—i  phnue  which  on  ih«  uhcr  hand,  it  is  itue, 
iBitin  used  lodesifDale  the  holy  of  holi«.  the  dwelling  plac4 

firopcr  of  the  drily  as  diuineuished  fro 
Ex. ao.  i^  8S ..  se.j/;  bojjtC  « I! 

883J«.S=9X       Another  DimK   fbr 

M-'AMt* (niyn  ^k;  Nu.»is  \1m/.  \j/.\  lia),  in  miitait 

i^lda/Alrnj/!J  \it>a;  Ex.SSn  NiLlfosjIOit).  'tabemacte' 

Auk  oTthI COVENANT,  i,).  TMTlS?Zt}^',LnJo^of '.'M 
mS'lda  taken  by  Kichn  and  othenu  meaning  'the  dwelling. 
pUu  where  God  bean  wilneu  lo  himKlf  indlD  hi>  will.'  fn 
olher  words  at  equivaltnl  id  'lent  orrevtiuion.'     Ii  >eemt 

of  the  •hlalli  '(Ex.  K  la  Eejj)  the  word  'tt/eli  means  ihe  two 

tattmaatimm  ttttimonii  wfaJtris :  cpalsoEn.Sl  ]aB4  39X' 

The  details  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  have 
been  preserved  lo  us  in  two-fold  form — once  in  Ihe  form 


d  again  in 


11  of  a 


practicallyeverylhingis  repeated  (Ex.  36a- 38  ji).  These 
two  sections  belong  to  different  strala  of  P. 
The  whole  description  leaves  at  first  sight  such  an 

might  be  tempted  forlhwiih  to  take  for  granted  its 
historical  truth.  As  soon,  hou'ever,  as  he  licgins  to 
examine  more  closely,  and  on  Ihe  basis  of  this  descrip- 
tion proceeds  10  allcnipt  10  form  for  himself  a  definite 
picture  of  what  the  tabernacle  was.  he  finds  thai  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  data  supplied,  or  rather  pre- 
cisely because  of  their  multitude,  it  is  impossible  lo 
arrive  at  any  clearness  on  Ihe  subject.  As  W'ellhausen 
very  truly  remarks  l.Frot.f''.  353,  cp  ET  348}:  -without 
;riplions  of  the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  2fi^ 


t  to  give 


1.  for  t 


^dibly  n 


slaiemenis  are  fancy  all  the  sf 

The   tabernacle   consists    of   iwo    parts  : 
'dwelling-place'  (miUda),  and  (2)  the  eoclosi 

tat^ri^.:  ,  •;  'r"'  -^"elling-plao  '  ' 


lU  valla. 


ntheni 


'■     {'aAtl).      On  closer  e 


this  accords  very  imperfectly  with  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion.''    For  the  so-called  'lent'  forms  an  oblong  with 
upright  walls  made  of  thick  '  boards'  (EV,  p-ip.  i^rel, 
1  lOthti  »™di  rendered  *  uUrnacle '  in  EV,  but  only  in  Ihe 

NACtES,  Feast  o:-;  -a,  lei,  Pi.Tfl)  \RVm.  'coierO,  or 
Hb,  13*,  Lam-St  (RV"«  'booih  or  hedge ■);  nWD.  slU^li, 
Ain.5»,  AV;  RV 'Kiccuih.'see  CKrus  ;  ff«j|i^.  Mi.  llj  tie.  ; 
gpttt  paiiift  ti 


ail.    Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain 
Plainly  he  feels  thai  the 


walls,  etc.,  as  be  is  abinil  10  describe  them. 

impression  of  a  tent,    likerefbre  he  gives  10  the  cunains- 

rwf— Ihe  place  of  chief  inportance.  which  of  course  Ihejr  wi 

secondary  and  merely  at  necesury  accestoriet  for  the  curl 
just  as  lenl-polesare. 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 
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■  posts 'j.t 


naled 


what  more,  as  the  'feci'  (see  below)  of  the  boards 
have  to  be  added  in.  In  all  ihere  are  4S  boards,  ao 
on  the  N.  and  ao  on  the  S.  side  (the  slrueture  facing 
eastward)  and  8  forming  the  western  (rear)  wall.  The 
front  has  no  such  wall ;  il  is  closed  merely  by  curtains. 

The  boards  (hemselves  are  (as  Ex.  26i6^  expressly 
states)  each  li  cubits  broad.  From  (his,  their  arrange- 
menl  and  the  thickness  of  each  can  be  easily  calculated. 


Th<l 


ESS. 


de  of  (he  c 
!l.S.^,i.t 


!il ;  Ihc  tioly  of  hoiiei  ai  the  wtit  end  of  the 
the  temple  of  Solomon  is         '        '  ... 

boards  of  Ibe  tear  wall  wer 
wall  which  ootored  the  brcadi 
The  eight  boards  at  the  rear 
Sxi)  =  ii  oiIhu;  as  Ihe  interior  measuremenl  was  only  10 

could  only  h4v4  served  Lo  cover  the  Rids  of  the  side  walls. 
Theu,  Ihetefate  and  the  tear  wall  alw  were  i  cubit  Ihick  (so 
Blhr,  Ewald.  KomphauMn.  and  oibers^i 
Holi!nnr,>  it  in  true,  supposes  thai  these  dimen»Dns  (to 


;a.'. 


support  of  llus 

o^cubi'ii.    Th^s 
re  Ex.  M  ra  (Hoi 


ni'uHu'b'anei' 
uUed ;  thus  lea 


ra(Hol^n«reliniiiu 

(44-3o+.o=.4  cubi 
er  hand,  clearly  recki 


and  thus  the  boards  aitofeiher  thinner  than  has  been  calculi 
above  (10,  lor  example,  already  Josephus,  who  gives  t 
thickness  as  halfa  cubii).  The  motive  (or  this  is  manifest 
sttucEurefotoKdofboanlsifL  7  in.  broad  and  30.67  in.  thick 
no  longer  in  fairness  be  called  n  tent ;  beams  of  such  a  siie 
no  longer  mere  supports  for  a  curtain  roof;  they  ar*  subsiari 
walls,  and  it  is  also  hard  to  say  where  in  the  wilderness  ti 

Thi^'for  ciample,  Knohel  cites  Eiek.OTt  when  the  s: 
enpressian  Wnrf  is  used  for  panelling  {EV,  RVrng.  'dec 
thus  plainly  itidicating  thin  boards^  not  thick  beams, 
ntready  r^Merved,  however^  the  writer's  manifest  object  h 

well  have  deliberalehTchosen  this  word  even  althoueh 
rather  becnuse)itelsewliere  means  only 'plank.',  Keilmainu 

into  iulo»al^ms  such  as"D)n°neiih«'^'o'bB^Hr7rom 

Neverihelesi  there  is  no  eetiing  past  the  fact  that  in 
te  i%ff.  it  is  ekpressly  slated  of  all  the  board*  chat  they  * 
alike.    The  text  of  Ex-atfaa.^,  hovrever,  is  hopelesrily  con 


iKible.    Then 

in  the  tughef 

r/w.i.i^'sii 

lann  and  Flolringer,  tfd 
S,/    [StarliuK  ff™  St; 


:  deerec  utiAcial,  as  for  example 

. _...idintle,'p.  157B&    Cp.fiirther, 

Dillmann  nnd  Hulmwer,  ad  lx.\  also  Kimnnbach,  aj  ff.. 
--■■---  ■  ^  -  dc-s  study  of  the  construction  of 
_  n;;A  7IP,  1901,  pp.  145  J',  where 
rt^  and  D'a^E*  are  shown  10  have  had  Ihs  technical  sense  at 
^slays' and  ^cross-raib'respectivelyt  PtoT.  Ketmedy  holds  that 
the  Ch^  of  P-'whidi  ii  found  elsewhere  only  in  Enk.STs  in 
the  sense  of  *  panel' — is  *a  frame  of  wood,  such  as  lAiiUers  In 

~"  " ~n  have  employed  in  the  construction  of  light  walU.' 

.  lij!'.  thus,  [akins  the  paientheas  last:  'And 

te  the  frames  for  the  dwellinfi  of  wacia  wood, 

standing  up,  two  ui>riehl4  for  each  frame,  joined  lo  each  otlier 
l>y  crou-taib— ten  cuUis  the  heii:hl  and  a  culilt  and  a  half  the 
laeadth  of  the  single  frame.'  The  third  dimen-ion  is  not  given, 
because  a  fiame  Iia4,  striocly  speaking,  no  thickness.] 

t'urthcr,  all  the  boards  are  unirorinly  furnished  each 
with  two  nl-r,  jo-,/,«*  (KV  'tenons'),  which  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  bya  slip  of  wood  (Ex.  2fl  •6/-)- 
Joscphus  luulcrst.inds  by  the  expressioa  'pivots'  (rrpi- 
^yyti)  at  Ihc  fix>t  of  each  board,  and  Ihis  is  not 


He  rcnden 


1  (It  is  a 
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improbably  correct.  For  according  to  Ex. '26 19  two 
liases  (D-pK.  idanltH,  EV  'sockets.'  fHirtis)  are  pro- 
vided in  each  case  for  the  two  (Mvots.  The>'  are  of 
silver,  and  each  weighs  a  talent  (95  lbs.};  Ek.3Sj7.> 
Interpreters  differ  widely  as  to  the  purpose  and  the 
form  of  these  sockets.  The  most  natural  view  scctiis  to 
be  (hat  of  Josephus,  according  10  which  the  tenons  and 
sockets  were  placed  Bt  the  lower  edge  of  the  boards  in 
such  a  way  that  the  function  of  the  tenons  was  10  con- 
nect the  boards  with  the  sockets.  For  throughout  the 
whole  description  110  word  is  said  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  boards  were  set  up  on  or,  as  it  may  be, 
fastctted  into  the  ground.  As  to  this,  some  interpreters 
think  of  the  sockets  as  having  been  wedge-shaped  and 
as  being  driven  into  the  ground,  the  boards  then  being 
fitted  into  (hem  by  means  of  the  tenons,      Agaiiisl  sitib 

=f  the  silver  ;  95  lbs.  of  that  metal  (if  the  text  be  correct) 
are  not  enough  for  a  wedge  large  enough  to  carry  a 
pillar  having  a  cross  section  of  30  x  30  in.  and  weighing 
something  like  half  a  ton.  Moreover  the  use  of  silver 
for  any  such  purpose  a(  all  would  be  very  odd  ;  silver 
and  gold  after  all  are  best  applied  for  the  decoration  of 
a  structure  and  are  not  usually  buried  under  grouniL 
Other  inlerpreters  accordingly  take  the  tneaning  to  be 
that  Itieydju/A  (tenons),  were  designed  for  driving  into 
the  ground  and  that  the  dddnim  were  merely  quite 
shallow  projecting  bases  of  the  boards  through  which  the 
pivots  passed.  But  not  even  thus  is  the  object  of  fixing 
the  boards  in  position  attained,  for  simple  pivots  would 
have  been  insufficient,  and  the  boards  would  have  had 
to  be  driven  into  (he  ground  (see  below).  Thus  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  view  that  the  idanlm  were  quite  shallow 
bases  of  the  boards  serving  more  for  ornament  th.in  for 
stability.  By  the  pivots  in  that  case  these  Inses  were 
attached  to  the  boards.  It  will  be  enough  merely  to 
menlion  here  the  quite  different  explanation  of  kiehm 
{IUVB.  s.v.  'StiflshUtte,'  157B/.)  according  to  which 
each  board  consisted  of  two  pieces  which  were  held 
K^ether  by  the  tenons  at  the  sides  and   by   the   feet 

These  boards  were  attached  to  one  another  by  cross 
bars(EV  'bars';  bwt3,  WrMim).  Each  board  had 
on  its  outer  side  golden*  ■  rings '  (EV ;  rrtysn.  /abbd-iil, )? 
through  which  were  passed  strong  bars  of  acicia  wooil. 
To  be  jiecise,  there  were  five  such  bars  on  each  side 
(Ex.38ji#).  The  middle  bar,  half-way  up  the  boards,* 
ran  all  the  way  along  and  thus  was  in  the  case  of  the 
rear  wall  la  cubits  long,  and  in  the  ease  of  each  of  the 
other  two  walls  30  cubits,  or,  let  us  say,  31  cubits,  since 
doubtless  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  bo.-ird5  of  i)ie 
rear  wall  which  covered  the  ends  of  the  longer  walls, 
and  thus  the  rear  wall  as  a  whole,  were  connected  with 
the  longer  walls  by  these  crosslnrs.  From  the  slatc- 
ment  about  the  middle  bar  thai  it  went  right  along  we 
must  conclude  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  others. 
These,  accordingly,  were  shorter  and  we  sliall  be  justi- 
fied perhaps  in  supposing  thnl  each  barjoinctt  together 
only  one  h.ilf  of  the  total  number  of  bonrds,  and  thus 
that  each  individual  board  bad  only  three  rings  and 
bars.  The  posilion  of  the  bars  as  given  in  the  figure  in 
Riehm  (HWB  1579)  is  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  the  narrator  plainly  has  il  in  his  mind  that  five  iBirs 
could  be  at  once  distinguished  by  simple  inspection, 
which  would  not  ao  readily  be  the  case  if  ihe  upper  and 

1  (This  passage,  however,  belongs  to  a  very  late  addition  ro 
P  ba.<ed  on  the  census  in  Nuuibersl 
9  It  is  not  indeed  expressly  s.iid  in  the  text  that  the  batsu'ere 


RiBgenba 
Jle^wi 


n  CfJI^rT  ^Vi3,  apart  from  the  in 


Jgle 
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a  unifra-m  level  and  «acb 


lower  bars  had  each  run 
conliguous  H'ilh  ihc  other.' 

Fioally,  the  boards  and  ban  are,  according  to  Ex. 
2619^.  overlaid  wiih  gold,  that  is  to  say.  with  thiu 
gold  plate  so  that  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the 

These  walls  formed  a  framework  for  Ihe  coverings — 

the  roof,   which,  as  already  obsened,  was  regariled 

<  Ti..     ^T  "■=   narrator   as   the  main   thing,   the 

•■  ^"      essential  part  of  (he  slmclure.  as  indeed  it 

would  be  in  the  case  of  an  actual  tent.      It 

>veringSi  laid  successively  the  otw  upon  the 


I  four 


(i)  The  innermost  was  of  cosily  linen.  It  is  de- 
scribed (Ex.  26i^)as  (he  work  of  the  cunning  workman 
(mn'Ji'A  /ioJ^t).  of  fine-iwined  linen  (i.7,-  see  Li.nen,  7) 
violet  purple  and  red  purple  {UillttA  and  ar^daidn  ;  see 
Colours,  %  15.  Puri'le)  and  scarlet  (tUd'aih  Idni,- 
see  Colours.  %  14,  Scarlet).  Cherubim  H-ere  woven 
into  It  How  the  colours  were  applied  we  are  not 
more  precisely  informed.  We  can  imagine  either  a 
patterned  textile  in  four  colours  with  inwoven  cherubim 

The  curtain  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  court  was  also 
white  (see  below).  The  whole  covering  was  made  up 
of  ten  separate  'curtain)' (EV  ;  X'^'"''''^) :  each  of  these 
strips  was  a8  cutriis  long  and  4  cubits  broad,  and  five 
of  them  were  joined  side  by  side  to  form  one  Lirge 
covering.  Mo  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  attachment.  The  two  large  coverings  thus  com- 
posed, 38  cubits  long  and  ao  cubits  wide,  had  each  of 
them  along  one  of  the  longer  sides  fifty  'loops'  (EV ; 
/u/ii.'M)  of  violet  purple  so  pl.iced  that  each  of  the  loops 
was  opposite  a  loop  on  the  other  curtain.  Tn  these  loops 
were  inserted  fifty  golden  'clasps' (RV,  AV  '(aches'; 
C'pip,  t!rdslin).  by  means  of  which  the  two  large  cover- 
ings were  held  together.*  The  whole  of  the  great  cover- 
ing thus  made  up.  aB  cubits  by  40,  was  then  laid  over 
the  wooden  framework.  On  Ihe  outer  side  of  each  of  (he 
Iwo  longer  walls  it  thus  hung  down  to  a  distnnce  of  8 
cubits  (the  whole  breadth  of  the  structure,  including  the 

cubits).  To  the  rear,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  there  were 
9  ciibils  to  spare,  as  of  course  the  covering  was  not 
allowed  to  overhang  in  front.  In  this  position  of  the 
cowring.  the  joining  of  its  two  great  sections,  with  its 
loops  and  clasps,  ran  exactly  along  (he  top  of  the  bang- 
ing curtain  which,  30  cubits  from  the  front,  separated 
the  holy  place  from  (he  holy  of  holies.  This  arrange- 
ment was  certainly  designed.  Nothing  is  anywhere 
said  as  to  any  special  attachment  of  this  great  covering 
I   the  walls ;    nor   indeed 


h  lliai , 


others  superimposed  upon  it  being  amply  suRicie 
keep  it  in  position.  This  inner  covering  constituti 
mUtan  properly  so-called,  (he  wooden  walls  ' 
regarded  nicrelv  as  supports  for  it ;  and  we  fi 
accordingly  in  one  place  (Ex.2613)  expressly  so  called. 


llutil 


lin,:  H.>li 


Ting  the  wall  as  niih  a  h.-uisin^  nf  tawury.  The  rcaum 
primarily  allCKed  for  Ihii  oplnLoii..-(hat  oiiicrwise  Ihe  cheiiilfi 
DcEwecn  thv  vail  and  the  ]Uir<overinf:  wuiild  not  have  li«^n 
shown — di<4tpp«irs  OB  Ibe  luMimption  wcpitnHne  to  mabv  ih:it 

reas.,n.,  Educed  bj-  lloldnser,  •aary  mn  H-eighl.    (L)  In  Ihe 


culty  fluin  very  early  timeis  and  JoscphuSBccDrdinglyrepreHcnlS 
Ii  a^  hovinfr  h«n  made  up  oT  several  lengihs  of  5  cubits  apiece, 
which  wen:  Bcrewed  toother. 

a  Perhaps  we  ouiihi  with  Holiinger  10  KRard  b.  94  m  belne 
In  Ihe  train  a  ^l«( ;  in  Nu.  tcarerulpnckinEoflhe  Eold-pkiled 

caM  air  Ihe  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  Vet  an  overught  ludi  as 
thi<.  on  the  |iail  of  the  nanalor,  ii  not  diflicull  10  inujiine. 
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fim  place  he  urns  Ibat  Ihe  line  linen  fabric  wi 
-■ if  slrelcTied  over  the  wooden  wall  in  c 


SiE'S 


.is: 


author  haj  not  thought 
'llDlnngeTt'^he?^" 
u  'be  appfiJd^a  coUr^ 


represented  ihal  ihe  by»us 

raoit  e.isily  if  ii  buns  wholly  wiibin.    The  faci,  holrtver,  Ibat 

dawn  the  ttni  covering,  a  of  course  one  that  does  nol  need 
to  be  parlicularly  emphasised;  and  Ihe  implied  overaglit  of 
IhenarraloTthutbecomesinlclliKible.    i.  On  ihe  other  side  there 

covering  hung  within,  (i.)  In  tbe  fiisl  place,  had  ii  done  so,  thu 
v-Duld  have  rendered  neccavuy  special  arjAngeaienis  for  the 


aitachmeoi  of  ih.  covering  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wooden 

walls,  bul  of  a 

y  such,  no  menlum  is  anywhere  made,     (ii.) 

Further,  in  (he 

3ue  supposed,  the  covering  would  ha\'e  bunii 

down  9  inibits  on 

each  otVhe  ^  widls,  and  as m^n 

Ihe  hinder  wall,  thus  leuing  on  ihe  ground— an  ineqiui 

Wi 

Ex.rf»/  it  i>  expressly  said  dial  Ihe  lent-co.-er. 

€ni 

this  is  meaning 

"'.1-.S 

M  wooden  waLLj.    This  last  p«.^s^lee 

is  regarded  by  I 

olringer  as  a  glcss  ;  il  shows,  hone 

er,inu>y 

case  at  lust  iha 

front  a  veiy  early  date  this  linen  co- 
extendi  banging.    Nor  i>  it  by 

UiDUght  of  Bi  a 

tbeversesasagioH.     Foroaanyc 

>nslruclion 

lion(seeTlow). 

0  give  precision  and  accuiac)- 10  1 

e  descrip- 

of  modem 

mann,  Riehm,  Nowuck,  Kennedy,' 

wl  others) 

adopi  tbe  view 

one.    On 

e  added.'th?'^^end''efte"<:i*t^i 

impaired 

by".hi°rwqiL.lity  of  the  hongiSg  on  Ihe  side  walls 

<8  cubits), 

J^TfiST'c™ 

h  *e  hinder  waU  (9  cub.u),  nor 
ng  down  lo  ibe  ground  with  1  cubits 

™t  by  thi 

(a)  Above 

lis  inner  covering  came,  as 

second 

■roof.'  a  real 

those  in 

ma1eri.1l  (hat  quickly  felts  in  rain  and  allows  no  moisture 
to  pass  through.  This  covering  is  also  spoken  of, 
absolutely,  as  '(he  tenl.'  Like  the  other,  it  also, 
naturally,  is  made  up  of  separate  snips  :  of  which  there 
are  eleven,  each  of  them  30  cubits  by  4.  Ol  these 
eleven,  live  and  sii  respectively  are  fastened  (ogcihcr  so 
as  (o  form  two  larger  coverings.  Uniformly  viith  the 
linen  covering  both  parts  of  the  goats'  hair  coiermg 
have  each  on  the  longer  aide  fifty  loops  eiailly  oppijsiie 
one  another  and  are  fastened  logelher  by  clasps  ;  only 
here  the  clasps  are  made  of  copper — a  less  noble  metal. 
The  material  and  colour  of  the  loops  are  not  specified. 
It  will  he  observed  that  if  a  covering  of  these  dimensions 
were  to  be  laid  over  Ihe  linen  covering,  it  would  overlap 
il  all  round  by  a  cubit,  and  this  is  expressly  slated 
in  Ex.2613.  On  the  hinder  wnll.  ott  the  other  hand, 
Ihe  overlapping  part  was  a  cubits  longer  than  the  linen 
covering.  For  the  hair  covering  was  so  adjusted  that 
of  tbe  eleventh  (extra)  breadth  of  4  cubits  only  the  half 
hung  over  the  Ixtck  of  the  tabernacle  ( Ex.  26  n).  that  is 
to  say.  overlapped  the  linen  covering.'  The  extra 
portion  over  the  entrance  in  front,  3  cuKls  in  width, 
was  nol  allowed  to  overhang  bul  was  turned  back  so 
that  in  this  way  Ihe  first  strip  to  Ihe  front  was  folded 
along  the  medial  line  and  lay  double.  According  to 
Josephus  [Anl.  iii.  St)  there  was  thus  made  a  son  of 
gable  and  porial.  A  Ampler  explanation  perhaps  will 
be  that  of  Kichm  and  others.  Ihnl  the  w-eight  of  (he 
doubled  front  strip  was  intended  to  pievent  Ihe  wintl 

>  Bahr  ihinks  that  Ihis  co^-erinn  was  entirely  white.  The 
ten,  however,  does  nol  lay  «>,  iwr  l>  Ihe  thins  bkely  in  iirelf. 


so  (Can! 


true,  holds  this  n 


_.. ..  _  t™«,bol._  .... 

s  out  an  excess  to  be  a  nEnake,  and  conl,ideis  ^  l> 
The  miuake  arites  Bcrordinr  t(   '  ' 

boveX  I  Kennedy  iff.  cil.)  folkwt  I 
as  a  mi«.-iken  gloH,  but  holds  tl 
nth  curtain  hung  doubled  over  the  ed| 
'hich  he  claims  the  support  of  a  J 
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iTom  catching  it  too  easily.  Behinci  and  at  Ihe  sides 
the  covering  was  protected  against  this  by  Ihe  fastening 
with  tent  pins  (see  below).  The  effect  dl  the  arrange- 
menl  was  thai  Ihe  joinings  of  Ihe  linen  and  of  Ihe  goals'- 
hair  coverings  did  not  coincide  ;  and  this  is  evidenlly 
quile  right.  In  like  manner  the  places  at  wliich  the 
separate  strips  were  fastened  together  by  the  loops  and 
clasps  were  not  coincident  as  B^hr,  and  lecenlly 
Holiinger  and  Kennedy,  erroneously  have  held.  In 
point  of  fact,  since  in  the  case  of  the  goats' -hair  covering 
the  larger  portion  (of  sii  strips)  was  put  in  front,  the 
Joining  came  to  be  over  the  holy  of  holies,  a  cublls 
farther  bnck  than  the  joining  of  the  linen  covering 
which  as  we  have  seen  was  exactly  over  the  veil  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies. 

To  this  tent  covering  pertain  the  'pins'  (EV ; 
yllhiddlh)  and  'cords'  (EV  ;  milkdrim)  of  which  re- 
curring mention  is  made  (En.  27-9  35i8  88»3"  3940)- 
The  pins,  unlike  the  ordinary  wooden  lent  peg.  are  of 
brass  (8831).  From  the  mention  of  these  pins  and 
cords  we  must  infer,  although  this  is  not  expressly 
stated,  thai  the  hair-covering  did  not,  like  the  under- 
covering,  hang  down  over  the  outer  walls,  but.  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  regular  tent,  was  fastened  by 
means  of  ropes  to  the  pins  driven  into  the  ground  and 
thus  spread  out  slantingly.  Hence  also  it  must  in  all 
directions  have  been  longer  than  the  linen  covering. 
By  this  supposition  we  also  get  over  the  other  dilTicully. 
otherwise  hard  to  meet,  that  at  the  rear  this  covering 
hung  down  11  cubits  (a  cubits  more  than  the  Unen 
covering)  and  thus,  since  the  wall  was  only  10  cubits 
high,  would  have  had  one  whole  cubit  upon  the  ground 
unless  thus  drawn  out.' 

rann'<kinjdyedr«!<0-SK  rr*  njspX  wd ov«  ihii luioiliei of 
porpinsa  Msa  (D'efrin  rng  -TC^i  but  (ee  Badgers   SkinsJl 

giren  <se^  belSi^^^e  1).  RiehlS  linP^aoi  <x\iet»  hsva 
supposed  thai  they  stTv«d  Ihe  purport  only  of  a  loolids,  and 
wtre  not  ao  large  u  the  coverings  properly  so-ailled.  TTiil, 
however,  cannot  be  deduced  from  iha  eipresiioo  '  covering 
(njaj)  no,  yei  from  the 'above '  (n^-;^)  of  Ex.  40 19  Nu.  4  =5  ; 

1  ridge,  and  the  like,  are  wholly 
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B.  TbsonrUlu. 

etc.),  which  like  tt 


by   a 


.s  has  already 
wood  and  a  door,  but  only 
urlain   (AV   'hanging,"  RV 

■Vff.    ■ 


covering  was  a  textile  fabric 
oven  in  lour  colours  :  white  spun  linen,  violet  purple, 
■d  purple,  and  scarlet.  This  curtain  formed  a  single 
iece  10  cubits  square,  and  was  held  up  by  live  pillars 
f  acacia  wood.  Whether  the  pillars  were  placed 
Jliveen  the  first  boards  of  the  longer  walls,  or  so  that 
-sof 


with  gold : 


these  walls  is  not  staled.      The  pillars 


a  8637 


■ding 


3  Ex.26  a 
s  fasten 


:i  these  pillars  is  not 
explained.  Besides  the  golden  pegs  or  'hooks'  (so 
EV:  wdwim.  Ex.2Sj;),  rings  (EV  'filleW;  ^HHtlm. 
Eit.27io)  are  also  mentioned.  By  these  some  inter- 
preters (Ewnld,  DiUmann)  understand  rings  which 
formed  a  son  of  garland  under  Ihe  capitals  and  thus 
served  for  omamenl.  Others  [e.f.  Riehm)  explain  them 
as  rods  which  connected  the  hooks  and  on  which  the 
curtain  was  hung.  At  all  events  Ihe  u-Juiim  are  nol 
I  HolHnEcr  {a/I  loc.)  will  have  h  that  the  cords  and  pini 


Iff  been  very  b 


,    Thee 


iiually  olkal  the  tent  f fb-f ; 

resembled  on  ordinary  tenl.  so  also  In  in  lue  it  is  Ibouaht  of  1 
tuch— that  H  lo  say  was  apread  lilie  an  ocdinaiy  lent.  [Kenned' 
on  the  olher  band,  lindi  the  'cords'  mentioned  only  in  tt 

the  ground  all  roilnd  after  the  manner  of  ihe  Ka'ba  at  Meaai-l 
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nails  wilb  which  the  <:urtaia  was  nailed  up — had  this 
been  so  they  would  have  to  be  pulled  out  every  lime 
the  Inbemaele  was  moved — but  hooks  to  which  the 
curtain  was  fastened  somehow,  with  rings  or  otherwise. 
From  this  outer  curtain  the  inner,  by  which  the 
Structure  is  divided  into  two  parts,  is  distinguished  only 
by  its  greater  elaboration  ;  the  materials  are  the  same, 
but.  over  and  above,  it  is  adorned  with  cherulMra,  the 
work  of  the  skilled  workman.  The  four  pillars  by 
which  this  inner  curtain  is  supported,  are  of  acacia  wood 
completely  overlaid  with  gold,  and  have  silver  bases,  in 
this  respect  dilierlng  from  the  pillars  of  the  outer 
apanment.  which  have  bases  of  brass  only,  and  only  the 
capiuls  overlaid  with  gold.  This  inner  cun.Tin  has  its 
place  directly  underneath  Ihe  row  of  clasps  which  fasten 
the  two  portions  of  the  linen  covering  ti^eiher,  and 
thus  is  10  cubits  distant  from  the  hinder  wall.  It 
divides  Ihe  entire  space  into  two  apartments,  the  outer 
and  larger  being  ao  cubits  long  and  the  inner  only  half 
' .  having  thus  Ihe  form  of  a  cube  of  10  cubits. 


"^i." 


lis.      Tbei 


Noll 

(nj'!»,E«.«ji,AV»» 
OOJ'T  "3^;  Ea.31 


■  ■  Nu.4s,  AVi 
-^reenT.     Then 


and  denotes  the  boEindary  of  the  cella  of  a  sanctuary  {see  below, 
and  cp  Gf  5.-Bu,  and  BOB,  r.r.  7x,  il.  aLw  DiUmftnn,  ad  tec. ; 
WRS,/™^.. />*/;. ISMj;  ^lA^.MiL  1B7). 

The  outer  and  larger  apartment  was  'the  Holy' 
(hakkOdtJ.  Eit.2833.  EV  -the  holy  place'),  Ihe  inner 
'  the  Holy  of  Holies'  {kidi!  hamdSHm.  Ex.  2633,  EV 
'the  most  holy').  TTie  latter  could  be  eriered  only 
once  in  the  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and 
that  by  the  high  priest  alone  (Lev.  \t-iff.)  ;  the  former 
was  accessible  to  the  priests  only,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  duties. 

The  sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  court 
100  cubits  long  and  50  broad  (Ex. 279-19  SSit-jo). 
a    qn._  ~»,^   The  enclosure  was  by  means  of  curtains 

linen(EV  'fine  twined  linen.'ffJmorsnr).  This  curtain- 
wall  which  was  5  culats  high  was  supported  by  pillars 
of  wood ;  whether  of  acacia  is  nol  stnled,  but  this  is 
probably  meant.  The  total  compass  of  the  enclosing 
wall was(ioo-Hoo-H 50-1- 50  =  )3oocubils,  Thenumber 
of  pillars  is  given  as  ao  for  each  of  the  longer  sides  and 
10  for  each  of  the  shorter.  The  view  of  the  aulhor 
plainly  is  that  there  were  sixty  pillars  in  all  at  a  uniform 


longer  tide  and  again  as  put  of  the  iboRer.    Il  is  in  lhi<  way 
(hat  Lund.  Blihr/Winer  and  others  view  the  miller.     It  !<  n« 

pillars  from  one  another' on  the  ihorier  sides°(V  cuUu)  would 
nol  be  Ihe  same  as  Ihose  on  the  longer  <W  cubiH).     For  this 

fI?h^w<»'KliirDmm^n'i  Rie^,  ^onck' and  ^hers" 
Thisdoubtles  would  be  in  itself  quite  possible  if  il  did  noi » 

■en  pillars,  neither  more  nor  fe»er.    For  this  «de  had  in  the 
middle  four  pillms  which  curied  the  curtain  of  the  door,  and  if 

must  have  been  In  tlie  middle,  and  thus  to  Hehl  and  left  ihere 

e.pres.1).  nated"in"!ElI.rf''M/'  Thus  we  shall  doubilw  bt 


Each  pillar  has  a  base  of  bronze  and  a  capital  overiaid 
with  silver.  The  diminution  in  the  value  of  Ihfi 
materials  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  Ihe  Holy  of 
Holies  is  noteworthy.  The  curtains  are  fastened  in 
their  places  by  means  of  silver  nails  which  here  also. 
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doubiless  sen'cd  as  hooks  for  hanging  (SGi;  27 1;).     Id 

Themianingofthe  word  cpiEtl  isdiipuied.    Manyonder- 

d»^tW  o"l»"i^!,  of  Hn*^  (u  LundTl^l^Kuhni,  Knobcl. 
and  oliwrs).    Accacding  lo  Ki.  SSij  19,  however,  ibe  Adiatim 

ihctxfnsidan m/AmlldilmUir/H'^  Qfy^rci;  Ex.  ST  i;  $817, 
E V,  'fillcied  Willi  lilver,'  an  hndlr  mesn' '  taiteiKd  willi  tilvcr 
croHban.'  Other  inlerpreien  ihcreforc  (luch  u  Ewald,  Dill- 
maun,  Kaui'^h,  Nowach,  Kennedy)  undenumd  by  the 
exprevjon  'rings  or  filleii  which  «arround«l  the  pillan  above, 
probably  u  Ibo  bate  of  ibe  capilili  (9  •taiitn,  Explained  by 
HaydiiaimHianrAnrTiXmr-.Tz.  ll)l3-ll,alBdngorgBrUiid). 

The  B.  rronl  diflered  from  the  other  sides  (Ex. 
21 13/.).  From  each  corner  only  15  culwu  were  pro- 
vided with  an  enclosing  curtain,  in  each  case  having 
three  pillars.  The  middle  space  of  twenty  cubits  was 
left  open  for  the  entrance  and  h.id  a  special  curtain  of 
violet  purple  and  red  purple,  scarlet  and  while  linen  in 
embroidered  work  (and  thus  exactly  like  the  curtain  at 
■he  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  itself)  w  hich  was  attached 
lo  four  pillars.' 

In  connection  with  [his  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  finally,  are  mentioned  also  lenl-pins  of 
brass  and  cords  (Ex.27i9  35i8  aOioai  38<o.  etc.). 
Here  also  we  see  accordingly  that  the  bases  of  the  pill.irs 
are  not  designed  for  fixing  them  Into  the  ground  but 
thai  the  pillars  are  kepi  in  position  by  pegs  and  ropes 
which  of  course  are  applied  on  l«ih  sides.  On  another 
view  (Kiehm,  Nowack.  and  olhcisl,  these  ropes  and 
pegs  held  the  curtain  itself  taut  and  therefore  close  to 

As  for  the  position   of  the  structure,   the  Milidit, 

whole  was  eastward.  As  the  aliar  of  burnt  offering 
stood  10  the  E.  of  the  tabernacle  and  thus  the  most 
characteristic  acts  of  worship,  the  sacrifices,  were  per> 
formed  here  whilst  the  space  behind  the  tabernacle  lo 
the  W.  was  set  apart  for  no  special  purpose,  we  niusi 
suppose  thai  the  structure  was  not  in  the  middle  but 
slixxl  more  to  the  W.  On  this  point  we  may  take  il 
that  Philo  ()V/.  .l/uj.  3  7)  hit  upon  the  right  ton- 
jecture  when  he  supposed  Ihat  the  front  of  the  laber- 
n.-icle  was  50  cubits  from  the  endosiig  wall  fat '       ' 
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iving  a 


s  squai 


:  before 


tabernacle. 

According  lo  P  the  portable  sanctuary  possessed 
already  in  the  tirnes  Wrore  the  seitlcmeni  in  Palestine 

T    The     f'e  following  s.iered  vessels  :— 

of  the  covenant  (nnj^  Jllii,  'dr-iH  »a  WaHi  with 
(he  mercy  «at{n-<iS9,fd^/^re/*>  and  the  chcnibim.  SccAek, 
Mebcv  Seat.  CiitKUB. 

(3)  'The  Holy  place'  contained  the  tableof  shewbread, 
ihc  gcAim  candlestick  and  the  ahai  of  incenu.  The  table  of 
shewbread  according  to  Ei.WjiHood  on  the  H.  nde,  and  10  il 
belonged  varioui  aSden  dirfiei  (EV  'ch.irger»,-  ffdritA.  Nil. 
T i}J?)and  bowlsfEV  ' spoons,' ta//^M, Ei. Siiq  tlu.7iiJ?.), 
pots  or  CUM  (AV  'covers,  RV  '(laionj,'  ^WM)  for  the 
wine,  and  libation  'bowls'  (so  EV)  (or  the  wine  offerings 
<,mia«i^ijyl>lk.  En.  «i  i-iff.  tf  i^Jl).  For  further  details  as  10 
thetable.iee  AlTimi.  li).col.  iilC   Opposite  the  Inblt.on  Ihe 

candfJiick  (EV  'cTndli^"       "" 
faillr,   Ex.SJji   iCh.  13 


or  Aamiti/iurM  ia(f//Urai  [EV 


HHiply  acumed  a  rcRular  Interval  ef  s  cnbiis  between  Ihe 
pillan,  thus  uiving  w  cubits  lor  4,  15  cubili  for  3.  But  this 
does  nol  work  •>ui ;  the  end  tullar  is  loi^otten.    The  whde  side 

the  da4»r  Ave  oiighi  to  bave  been  reckoned  or  ai  any  rale  for 
each  side  of  il  to  right  and  lefl  four  pillars.  If  we  are  to 
calculale  with  pred'ion  Iran  the  data  he  supplies,  we  shall  have 

V=(,!  cubits  and  that  between  the  pillars  at  each  side  of  the 
doorway  as  s  mbiis.    |Cp  Kennedy,  Hastings'  BD*ls7t.] 


^^ 


(EV  'snuOdiihes,-  milfM^yfrn 
11^  '  UE1UC19':  naAlMAlon  which. according  to  wme  uiieipreien 
(Dillmann,  Knobcl,  and  others),  lay  the  snufTers  ;  acconjing  to 
others  (Nowack,  eic.)  snuff  dishei  ate  meiuit  (cp  E<.  Mu  « 
t7  ilJ'-X  On  Ihe  form  of  Ihe  candlestick,  see  Caki>lestic<<  ; 
on  the  custom  ofbuniinga  light  in  the  sanctuary,  cp  LAUF.ar.d 

stick,  ^ine  the  entrance  ar>d  pretty  far  bock,  near  the  curiain 
shutting  olf  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood  the  altaiof  incense  (Li. 

kHirrlk,  m.k.  iaaamml'it,,  Lev.  4^  (liv"' ihe'"«llar"orsw«l 
incense  'J,  or  miiiah  iaitd/iSi,  Ei.WjBtEV  'the  golden  altar  'j), 
with  reiiard  to  which,  and  its  absence  lioin  the  older  iirata  of 
P,  seeALTAS,  I9. 

(3)  In  the  court  stood  'the  altar'  kut'  liaxf/f 
(narsrt,  lutmmltitdi,  Ex.2Ti  Wis  W7,  etc.),  'the  altar  of 
burnt  offering'  (miitaA  iil'H/lM,  Ei.SOis  SI 9,  etc.)  or  'the 

""    ■ ■    tV    'pots,'    l}rllA),    'shovels'  (EV,  jM  ■Imffor 

-     — ■'bnions,'»«iMWi'*)forjpiinklina 


l»alur,bi>wls(EV'fa 
-   ■    —y  'fleshhod 

;eall^'^ 


.^as.^),« 


ii  hands  and  feet;  ice  Sea,  Bhaien. 
i  above  and  as  set  forth  fully 


of  the  Semi 


ke  all  lb 


>,  has  il 


j^  p  place  for  the  community  or  congrega- 

""  '■  tion.    but  of  a  dwelling-place  of  the 

deity.  It  is  the  place  where  Yahw*  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  (Ei.  258  294 j/-  Lev.  17,  Nu.  I69,  etc.). 
When  Ihe  tent  is  Hnisheil  the  cloud  of  Yahwi  over- 
shadows il  and  the  glory  (ii|,  AiAtf )  of  Yahwi  fiils  it ; 
by  day  Yahu-^'s  pillar  of  cloud  and  by  nighl  his  pillar  of 
fire  overhangs  it  (Ex.  4037^).  Thenceforward  it  is 
invariably  from  the  holy  of  holies  thai  Vahwi  speaks 
to  Moses.  More  preciselv,  the  kappirrth  (see  Mkbcy 
Seat)  of  the  ark,  beneath  Ihe  cherubim,  is  the  place 
where  Yahwi  establishes  his  abode.  Il  is  from  here 
that  Moses  hears  the  voice  of  Yah w*  (Nu,  789). 

As  Yahwfi's  dwelling-place  Ihe  talicinacle  naturally 
becomes  also  Ihe  place  where  he  is  worshipped,  for  the 
deity  is  worshipped  in  Ihe  place  where  he  is  (see 
Temple  :  cp  Ex.  -11 1,%  Lev,  I3;) ;  and.  in  point  of  fact, 
for  P  the  tabernacle  is  the  only  legitimate  place  of 
worship.  This  follows  inevitably  from  his  standpoint 
ihrougboul ;  for  him  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition 
Ihat  sacHltce  can  be  offered  and  Yahwt  approached 
only  at  Ihe  place  where  Vohw^  has  his  abode.  So 
much  so  that  il  is  not  found  necessary  in  P  expressly  to 
say  so;  the  centralisation  of  Ihc  worship  is  for  him 
simply  taken  for  granted. 

Nor  is  Ihe  tabernacle  in  P  the  centre  of  Ihe  worship 
merely ;  it  lies  also  at  Ihe  foundation  of  the  entire 
theocracy  as  the  indispensable  basis  wiihout  which  all 
else  would  simply  hang  in  the  air. 


of  11 


Until  it 

the  whole  organisation  of  the  rest  of  ihe  divine  common- 
wealth must  remain  in  abeyance.  In  Ibis  respect  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion of  many  writers  (such  as  Keil),  that  the  ttbernacle 
symbolises  Ihe  kingdom  of  God,  is  Ihe  centie  of 
the  theocracy  where  the  calling  of  Israel  to  be  the 
people  of  God  is  realised.  Its  importance  in  this 
respect — as  centre  of  the  entire  theocracy — finds  its 
visible  expression  in  the  faci  that  in  P  Ihe  position 
assigned  to  it  is  ei.acily  in  Ihe  centre  of  Ihe  camp  and 
of  the  people.  The  order  of  encampmenl  detailed  in 
No.Z  starts  from  the  tabernacle,  immediately  around 
which  are  pkiced  Ihe  Leviies  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard ; 
then  to  Ihe  E,  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar.  Zebulun 
pitch  their  camp  ;  10  the  S.  Reuben.  Simeon.  Gad  ;  to 
the  W.  Ephraim,  Manasseh.  Benjamin ;  to  Ihe  N. ,  Das, 
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ler,   Naphlali.      This  too  gives  Ihe  order  o 


9.  SjrmboUam. 

sanctuaty. 

The  inibcrmnt  cnunr 
d«ily,  the  holivit  part  of 

bolj  plA;e  and  the  dulcf  Lvurt  tn  ucKcnunt^  <]^;rci;^  <n  itonnf! 
uuwvrini;  to  i]m  degrees  of  holincM  uUv^Iili.];  lohigh  p'-ii: 
pTHStSi  and  laity  in  l^nvL  and  to  their  rc'ip«:ti^e  riehiv  ufacc 
..  «,i.„,.       -j^  f^j  ^  ],jILm  an  be  inMnsl^  ilii  hi 


simply  in  its  cbaracler  as  a  portable 
dkuabn  is  the  dwellinB-pLire  proper  of  the 


j>  Yahwi. 

prienthood  and  the  court  Tor  tl 
halineu  findA  cxpretoiDn  alH>,  a 
cquipmem :  in  ihc  holy  of  h^iei 


already  i 


.  .     „    laUon  of 
ihingit  of  gold  1  nought 


provided  with  *  i 


in  the  holy  place  only  the  fumilure,  and  paniijubrly 
Fees  which  ^Land  in  ine  ndghbourhood   of  the  holy 

, is  simply  ordinary  gold 


uwd.    The  ex. - 


egoW'; 


a  the  . 


fin  the  ujver  med  ■■  ibe  luils  and  ca^bi  of  the  [riiJarL  In 
like  manner  the  clasps  of  Ihe  goat-hair  covering  are  of  bras^, 
whilst  those  of  the  inmr  cnvmng  ar*  of  gold.  The  intei ' 
corerinE  whidi  coversaba  the  hrf-  -"-' -  —•  -•■-  -"  -' 
holy  of  holies  an  the  workmanshi 

the  four cotllynuterian«uin>erat4_,    .„ .. ,  .... 

cnrtwltat  the  door  of  the  holy  place  ii  without  chcnibini  and  tht 
'nsof  L^ie  court  are  simply  of  white  linen. 


10  the  hcdy  of  holie^  and  the  nil  of 
d,  wLih  Agund  ch 


the  e< 


which  lind  ei 


^led. 


the  whole  symholisn  of  the  structure  is  by  no  means  exhaoued. 
A  wmbolicol  intcFpretnlion  of  the  lahenucle  that  reaches 
nuchfbrther  is  of  ancient  date.  We  find  it  already  in  Josephu.* 
(^W.  iiL7}l  and  Philo  <ZV  p».  .Vh.  S t*;^),  who  interpret 

inaccessible  to  men  isfor  tbema  figure  of  huven,  the  holy  place 

the  table  oF  shewbread  with  its  twelve  loaves  is  (he  year  with 

symbolical  Tnterpretalion  of  this  kind  has  persi<^ted  from  century 
ID  century  down  to  our  own  lime.  In  Ihe  Christian  church  Ihe 
trpologiad  view  made  its  appearance  very  soon;  cp  Jusiin 
Mutyr,  C-Zutrl.  ailtinl.  ig;  Clem.  Alei.  SlivM.  vfa  g.; 
Ch%i9l.  Ham.  9  in  Exid. ;  Theod.  Mops,  ad  ffcir.  9 1  ; 
Aihanssius 'Orat.  in  owuml.  Cbrisli,'  nf.  Ij,  col.  1686; 
theodorel.  Omni,  fc  In  Kxid.;  Jerome,  */.  849  ig  ^  ad 
FiAMam.  In  modem  dma  lUht,  Tricdrich,  Hengvetibeig, 
KeiL  Karti,  Riehm  have  exerased  great  acunKo  upon  ihe 
synbolical  interpretation  of  the  tabernacle  and  in  particular 


gnifyinn 


r  Ibe   [ 


OS  also  upon  the  vgtfificanc* 


.dperfec. 


p. — , —  ,Jie  colours  of  the  cc....^  , 

in  forth.    All  such  intelprelalions,  however,  are  wanting  in  on' 
-  "d  bauiin  lb*  OT;  nowhere  does  the  author  him  even  ii 

deeper  thoughts.      Il  n  hardly  worih   while   ihtrcfore   6 

"an  wc  now  n^ard  the  slniclure  thus  described  ii 
IS  historical?    Very  threat  difficulties  confront  us  ii 


e   Pent 


long 


been  urged — by  Voltaire  for  example— i 
summed  up  under  the  following  four  heads; — (i)the 
ima!;iiialive  character  of  the  account  itself;  (a)  the 
physical  impossibility  of  such  a  structure  in  the  wilder- 
ncas ;  (3}  the  inconsistency  with  the  older  Pentateuch 
sources  :  (4)  the  want  of  ci-idence  tor  Bnf  such  tabernacle 
tluring  historical  times. 

(1)  The  description  itself  from  the  outset  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  raises  In  the  mind  of  Ihe  render 
the  iiuestion  whether  any  such  stmcliire  can  ever 
h.ive  really  existed.  It  h.is  already  been  pointed  out 
bow  in  staling  the  numlirr  nf  (he  pillars  of  the  court  the 
n.irralor  is  plainly  not  descri bin p;  something  of  which  be 
hai  any  clear  picture  in  his  mind's  eye,  not  ealc 
and  planning  with  practical  preciseness.  but  onl] 
in  figures  according  to  a  scheme  of  his  own. 
another    point  has  also  been  noted  already — tl 
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fabric  bears  indeed  the  name  of  '  tent '  and  the  author 
takes  great  trouble  10  produce  in  Ihe  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  Ihe  sanctuary  uas  such  in  reality, 
bul  in  this  effort  has  succeeded  (and  could  have  suc- 
ceeded) but  ill  Beams  some  31  inches  thick  and  a  ft. 
6  in,  wide  cannot  be  fastened  together  so  as  lo  form  a 
massive  wall  by  means  of  mere  lenl  pins,  and  they  nre 
purposeless  if  they  are  intended  merely  as  supports 
for  a  light  textile  fabric.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  model  for  this  structure  was  nol  supplied  by  a 
bedouin  lenl,  a  dwelling  place  made  of  (goats')  hair,  of 
which  the  essential  part,  the  roof,  is  spread  upon  three 
rows  of  poles,  usually  three  in  each  row.  5  or  6  ft.  hi^h 
and  closed  behind  by  a  similar  fabric  of  hnir(seeTi;NT|. 
On  the  contrary,  the  model  was  quite  clearly  a  solid 
house  rendered  portable  only  by  the  expedient  of 
breaking  up  the  walls  into  separate  beams.  In  this 
respect  the  whole  structure  becomes  a  huge  anachronism 
when  regarded  as  Ihe  workmanship  of  noniiid  hordes. 

This  becomes  specially  prominent  in  the  description 
of  the  altar.  In  view  of  the  ancient  practice  of  building 
alurs  of  stone  (EK.20i4#t  one  reasonably  .isks  how 
could  have  arrived  at  an  altar  of  brass. 


V  as  tbe  1 


also  bad  such  an  altar.  That  tl 
model  for  the  ali-ir  of  the  tabemaci 
from  another  point  of  view.     The  altar  of  the  la 

in  itself  considered  must  be  characterised  as  iilleily 
senseless  if  the  explanation  were  not  so  manifest ;  Ihe 
altar  of  Solomon  must  remain  as  il  is,  a  brazen  altar  : 
but  il  must  be  made  portable. 

A  further  detail  may  be  singled  nut  in  this  conncciion :  the 
whole  fabric  Ik  incernally  pitch  dark.  The  walls  kive  iw 
windows  nor  openinds  of  any  kind ;  the  roof  in  like  manner  is 
unpierced.  This  inar  serve  well  enough  in  the  holy  of  holies; 
Ihe  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  wa>  alto  quite  dadt  (see 
Temple.  |  r>i  but  in  the  holy  pbce  it  is  imposuble;  there 
Ihe  priests  had  dirir  priestly  duties  10  dLvharge— arrange  the 
shewbread,  offerincense,  and  the  liV-      '    '  '"     ■"  •      - 

Candlestick,  1 1)' 


d  golden  candlesiicl 


question  :  Is  a 
ind  capable  of  standing  at  all?  Simply 
as  a  technical  queslion  of  architecture  (see  Schick,  as 
below,  §  14)  this  niusl  he  pronounced  utterly  impossible. 
Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  perceive.  The  weight  of 
the  heavy  coverings  and  above  ail  the  pressure  brought 
10  bear  by  Ihe  spreading  of  the  tent-eoiering  by  means 
of  cords  and  pegs,  must  necessarily  tend  to  nmke  tbe 
walls  lean  inwards.  No  opposing  pressure  is  anywhere 
present  Even  if  we  suppose  thai  the  bars  connected 
lilh  the  rear  wall,  only  Ihe  boards  of 


the  si. 


supported  ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  impossible  that  weak 
bars  should  support  the  entire  wall,  30  cubtis  long, 
formed  as  it  was  of  heaiy  beams.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  order  to  relieve  the  w.ills  of  the  weight  of  the  cover- 
ings, Schick  finds  it  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  10 
provide  the  tabernacle  with  a  sloping  roof.  This  be 
obtains  by  changing  the  middle  bar  into  a  ridge-pole. 
following  the  English  architectural  authority  Fergusson, 
who  first  propounilcii  this  theory  in  the  article  '  Temple' 
in  Smith's  Z)S  (1863).  Such  a  construction,  howeitr, 
il.itly  contradicts  tbe  clear  tenor  of  the  text.  The  text 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  sloping  or  pointed  roof — which, 
furthermore,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  Ihe  idea 
of  a  bedouin  tent 

(1)  Over  and  above  the  inherent  impossibility  of  any 
such  structure,  account  must  be  taken  of  Ihe  incidental 

of  the  best  workmanship  in  wood  and  in  metals  which 
the  liasl  could  command — and  Ihe  soil  on  which  it  is 
r.iiscd,  the  bare  wilderness ;  the  contrast  too  between 
this  isbcrnaele  and  the  people  amongst  whom  \\  stands — 
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«xciteU  doulils  frum  a  very  early  dale  ill  to  the  aulhen- 
licily  of  ihe  account.  'Ihey  were  raised  by  Voltaire, 
and  Colcnso  and  Nowock  |iee  below,  %  14)  have 
elaborately  shown  Ihe  impossibiliiies  involved.  First 
or  nil  comes  Ihe  difficulty  as  to  Ihe  materials.  According 
to  Ex.  3S>7  DO  fewer  than  ag  talents  730  shekels  of 
gold,  100  tilenis  1775  shekels  of  silver  and  70  talents 
1400  shekels  of  copper  are  employed.  To  see  whal 
these  figures  mean,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  articles 
WiciCHTS  ANH  Measures,  Siiekf.l.  The  amounts  in 
themselves  are  not  very  ^reat  when  compared  with  those 
which  were  applied  ill  the  great  llibylonian  sanctuaries  : 
but  For  wilderness  nomads,  poor  to  beggary  as  regards 
gold  and  silver,  they  are  impossible.  It  is  indi-ed  re- 
plied to  this  that  the  gold  is  simply  the  gold  which  had 
been  obtained  Trom  (he  Egyptians  ;  but  such  an  answer 
becomes  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  timber.  Where 
on  Sinai  Ihe  cypresses  grew  from  which  beams  over 
17  il.  long,  3  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  ao  in.  thick  could  be 
obtained  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  say.'  The  working 
of  the  timber,  moreo^-er.  presupix)ses  a  knowledge 


which  ni 


itlsn 


.  possess  this  knowledge  is  cle:irly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  even  a  Solomon  hiid  to  go  to  Phoenicia 
for  his  temple  and  workmen.  A  word  may  be  added 
B»  to  the  difiicullies  of  transport.  Four  waggons  with 
six  oxen  apiece  are  assigned  to  Ihe  Merariles  for  this, 
while  each  of  Ihe  48  beams  weighs  more  than  10  cwt. 

(3)  Decisive  on  the  question,  finally,  ought  to  be  Ihe 
observation,  that  the  older  sources  of  the  Pentateuch, 

la.  Tb.  »C»d  J/";^,,^ '^^  C'Tn°/  ts^t^e^^no 
*«'*'"  ^  mention  of  ihis  central  sanctuary,  but 
E  in  point  of  fact  has  a  quite  dilTerenl  sacred  tent  which 
completely  excludes  any  possibility  of  the  tabernacle 
of  P.  The  labemacle  of  E  is  a  lent  which  Moses 
pitched  outside  the  camp  (Ex.337X)  ""^  where 
Yalin^  was  wont  to  reveal  himself  to  him  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud  which  descended  for  Ihe  purpose  and  sloixl  al 
the  door  (Nu.ll.j  12s  14,<=);  it  is  on  this  account 
called  '6hfl  mi'td.  ■  the  lent  of  tryst. '  No  desciiplion 
of  It  is  given,  nor  is  its  origin  spoken  of  i  but  part  of  the 
dM  narrative  has  obviously  been  lost  before  Ex.  33?, 
in  which  what  is  now  lacking  was  probably  explained. 
It  apjienr?.  however,  that  it  was  very  different  from  the 
talieriiacle  described  by  Ihe  priestly  narrator.  It  was 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  but  stood  some  distance 
oiitside  it,  and  it  was  not  the  seal  of  an  elaborate 
organisation  of  priests  and  guarded  by  a  hosl  of  Leiiles. 
but  had  a  single  minister  and  custodian — viz.,  Joshua.. 
who  was  not  a  Leviie  at  all  but  Moses'  attendant 
(Kx.33.0. 

The  existence  of  such  a  simple  tent-sanctuary  pre- 
sents  none  of  the  difficulties    thai   beset    the   priestly 

antic|uily.  and  tents  as  sanctuaries  were  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  much  Liter  times  al  the  high  places  and  in 
connection  with  irregular  worships'  (see  Tkst).  Such 
idolatrous  tabernacles  were  probably  relics  of  the  usages 
of  the  nomadic  Semites,  and  il  is  only  natural  th.-it 
Israel  in  its  wanderings  should  have  had  the  like.  And 
il  is  noteworthy  ihal  the  portable  chapels  of  the  heathen 
Semites  were  mainly  used  for  divination  (ep  Journ,  if 
Phil.,  13iB)/|.  just  as  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  is 
described  by  Ihe  Elohisl.  not  as  a  place  of  5.icrifice 
■    IS  the  tabernacle  of  the  Prieslly  Code  is)  but  as  a 
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li  of  Ibis  son  c 


d  portable  Idall  01 


I  (Kennnly's_novel  ilieory  («»  above.  |  3),  Ihu  Ihe  so 

meet  Ihis  dilRcaltr  If  il  itoud  alone.) 

s  Enk.lBit,  'Ihoo  AMit  take  of  thr  ganntnil  and  1 
for  thyself  Kwn  hii*  plaL«'  '-- '   "- 
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a  (ite  Sfld,^n  J)'  Dili  Sfrii,  It) ;    but  what  Ihe  MoK 
.  iJghl  the  cssieu,  assumption  is  Ihat  the  uk  stood  In 
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hf  Moaq,  who,  accord- 
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I4)  Lastly,   Ihe  whole  hislorical  tradition  from  the 
period  immediately  following   the  scitlemeni  down   to 

IS  The  tabw-  ''"' ''''"  °^  ^'^  '""'•'"e  "f  Solomon's 
IS.  ins  lAoai   ,e^pig  has  no  knowlege  of  any  lalwr- 

«^^1"      ^„tLle^Tn  "^^i'Mi^h^e^'  own 

^^^v*^      satisfaction  ilscomplelc  history  ihroufih- 

^^^  out  the  period  of  Ihe  judges  and  the 

Nob,  finally  at  Gibeon,  whence  il  was  removed  10  the 
temple.  The  Chronicler  has  indeed  much  10  tell  about 
it.  proceeding  as  he  does  en  Ihe— to  him  self-evideni — 

made  mention  of  sacrifice  al  all  this  must  have  been  al 
the  labem.-Kle  (i  Ch.  I639  21j9  a  Ch.  1  j  6s).  The 
older  hislorical  books,  however  (with  exceptions  to  bu 
mentioned  immediately),  know  nothing  of  it.  i  K. 
3i  j^.  in  explicit  contradiction  of  3  Ch.  I3.  states  that 
Solomon  sacrificed  on  the  great  high  place  of  liibeon 
and  excuses  this  proceeding,  which  from  Ihe  redactor's 
point  of  view  of  course  seemed  illegal,  on  Ihe  grcund 


mple 


I  yet  : 


existence.     But  n 
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the  purpose  if  the  tabcn 
all  but  I 


other  hand,  was  n 
EV  -temple  of  the  Lord,'  (a^; 
15.1983),  with  milium  (AV  -door  posts,'  RV  'side 
posts")  and  (i'/;ji'W/4  (EV  'dooTs');  cp  esjiecially  Jer. 
7ii^  Moreover,  Ihe  ark  is  spoken  of  in  i  S.  4-S  in 
such  a  manner  as  shows  that  there  was  no  fixed  place 
where  il  was  kept,  and  llius  no  Tabernacle.  After  it 
has  been  recovered  from  the  Philistines,  for  example. 
it  does  not  come  to  its  proper  house  but  Hisl  to  Beth- 
shemesb  and  next  lo  Kirjalh'jearim.  to  Ihe  house  of  a 
priv.ite  individual,  where  it  remains  for  years.  Thence 
it  is  fetched  by  David,  who,  however,  after  the  disaster 
to  Uizah  brings  it  into  the  house  of  one  of  his  generals, 
and  that  too  a  gentile.  Obed-edom  of  Galh  {1  S.  7). 
Not  till  later  does  he  transfer  il  to  his  own  eiiy,  wliere 
he  sets  up  a  tent  for  its  reception  plainly  in  remembmnce 
of  Ihe  fact  that  the  ark  had  formerly  also  been  so 
housed.  This  tent  was  in  lime  removed  by  Solomon 
10  the  lemple  (1  K.  S4),  for  if  these  verses  are  old  atKl 
belong  to  the  context  it  is  only  this  tent  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  'eie/ moid  (more  prolmWy,  however, 
the  statement  is  of  a  later  date  ;  see  Beniinger  ad  loc. ). 
Thus  Ihe  only  remaining  passage  will  be  i  S.3>3,  a 
pass.ige  which  is  already  open  lo  critical  doubt  owing 
to  its  absence  from  ®.  From  all  that  has  been  urged 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Ihe  tabernacle  of  P  is 
simply  the  lemple  of  Solomon  carried  back  into  Ihe 
older  lime  by  prieslly  fancy  and  modified  accordingly. 
It  was  not  the  temple  lh,it  was  built  on  the  model  i>{ 
the  tabernacle  ;  it  was  the  tabernacle  that  look  its  sha[Ji'. 
and  importance  for  worship  and  the  theocracy 
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Friedricb.  Srmia/ii  iltrMia,  Slr/trieiltUM  .       --.... 
Hie  Sliftiksili.  iB6t ;   Cb.  J.  RieRmbach,  DU  Mnaiirh. 
Sii/lihallt  (1S37) :  Popper,  Dir  tIM.  Brricht  ahr  Jit  Siifti 
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Kr..  i&M,  po.  jisjT:  :  Kampiuuwn,  itiJ.  185!  pp.  if,^.,  .Sw, 
pp.  IIQ^;  fnM,.*irf.  iJw,pp.io)j?:.  Kiggtnluich,  i»ii,  iW^, 
pp.  161.^ ;  Engdhardiin^Z.  C  iS64,pp.  4ag^;alulhE..4rr;(df-  I 
>bn<i  of  Jahn  (S  ix^),  Dc  Wriic^bren,  >«e  ^  :  Ewald, 
&l  %iiff..-^T  ff.,'K  1%1  ff.,tx,ff.:  SaalKfiSU,  23ia«;  Ktil, 
Pi  gj  /  ET 1 93./^ :  SchoTi,  I  ^iff. :  Hantbtra,  .61  g^.  Scheeg, 


.  Kenoedy.ari.  "TabtnBcli' 

_. ^ —  —  , in  of  the  hisloticiiy  of  Ihc 

accounii  of  Ihe  nbernada  cp  vspccuUv  Dv  Wcllc,  Beitr, 
Ijji^.Siw^:  Vucr,(7<>HM.S(.ca/:  V™  flohlm,  CtK.i., 

ttiif:GBKv.',JMiscluFnli,ti/.:\'ia\tt.  BM.Thiel.au/.; 
NOiacki,  .fi,-/Ir.  I.  AVf/y*.  t,of.  ;  Graf.  D<-  /^m*&  SiluntMii, 
iSss,  and  Oil  (^ru*.  Bi.  rf.  ^7",  1S66.  ?s.#;  Kuenen,  Godi- 

diKul.  in/-  ■    R™«.  l-'hiUoirt  tainle  li  la  In,  no; 

luuKn,  ^™/.(»',  ,aff.  —   "  " 


f.  ET  iiff. 
TASEBKACLES,  FEAST  OF.     The  IsmeUii 


nn.  with  Ibe  fe 
.    . ,     ,.    _,  of  Tabernacles.      In  the  old  leEislation 

sssr^  !■■•"■  ■"■■  !!!.'i » ""'w  «««■*.?; 

^^^  (l-DKninl.'lhefeaslofmgalhenng.'and 

is  10  be  celebrated  '  a.t  the  turn  of  Ihe  y&ir '  ( nsipn 
nitn).  The  veiy  name  shows  quite  clearly  that  the 
fesiivfll  in  its  essential  meaning  is  agricultural,  a  harvest 
feast :  'a  is  the  amumn  thanksgiving  which  no  doubt  has 
reference  primarily  to  the  fruii  harvest  and  Ihe  vintage, 
but  from  the  outset  was  regarded  as  the  great  thanks- 
'  '  g  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  year. 
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In:  cp  the  same  expression  in  Ex.  34:i)  lo  go  In 
pilgrimage  with  the  whole  family  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh,  and  there  to  sacrifice  to  Yahwe  and  hold  a  joyous 
sacrificial  meal  (iK.lj^).  The  high  imporlance 
attached  lo  the  festival  is  shown  also  in  Ihe  (act  that 
Solomon  dedicates  bis  temple  at  the  same  date  (i  K. 
Si6j.  cp  9  Ch.  li  ff.-.  on  the  passage  cp  also  IkIow, 
g  3).  Answering  to  the  yesu-ly  observance  of  this  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam,  according  to  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  statement  in  i  K.  IBsi'  (cp  IJeniinger, 
ad  Ibc.)  instituted  a  similar  solenmity  in  the  northern 
kingdom  ;  here  the  only  error  of  the  audior  is  in  sup- 
pejsing  (from  his  Deuieronomisiic  point  of  view)  that 
before  Jeroboam's  time  such  a  feast  was  observed  only  at 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  also  at  the  sancluaries 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  [^Igrimages  of  the  same 
other  parts 


The 
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f  Ihy  licW  <£.,»!«,  f^^Tp  I'tK?" 
'  wh«D  Ihou  gather«(  in  from  thy  threshing-flow  lum  n-om  my 
prtjj'CDeut.ISij.lJirw  liriJC  1?of?)* 

Like  Ihe  other  harvest  feasts,  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  possession  of  ihe  land  of  Canaan,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  Ihere  by  Ihe  Israelites, 
who  in  all  probability  took  il  oier  from  the  Canaaniles. 
It  is  with  regard  10  the  autumn  festival  specially  that 
our  informalion  as  to  its  having  been  aCanannile  festival 
is  explicit :  of  the  people  of  Shechem  we  are  told  that 
Ihey  went  out  inlo  the  field,  gathered  their  vinej-ards, 
Irodc  Ihe  grapes,  and  held  festival  and  went  into  the 
hnu^e  of  Iheir  god  and  did  ent  and  drink  {Judg.  0i7). 
Cp  also  Feasts,  g  4. 

.\e  the  closing  harvesi  thanksgiving,  and  probably  the 
oldest  of  Ihe  three  feasts  of  harvest  (see  Passovbr.  g  4; 
«.Th.mMtf^7^™f'    S6).   >he    aulumn    festival 

tMUv«li.  portance.  In  the  law  of  JE,  it  is  true,  all 
three  are  alre.idy  found  on  the  same  plane 
as  equally  necessary  and  e<)uaUy  important ;  for  all  of 
them  attendance  at  Ihe  sanctuary  is  enjoined  (b^,  34 » 
23i6).  Vet  how  great  was  the  special  importance  as- 
sign«l  in  practice  to  the  autumn  fesliial  as  compared 
with  the  oihers  appears  al  once  in  its  very  designation 
as  'the  feast'  (jm.  *t^ig)  or  'Ihe  feast  of  Yahwi ' 
(ni.TJtt,  /^g  Y«h^)  ««/  iioxf^  (i  K.8.  ISj.  Judg. 
2119;  and  even  as  late  as  Lev.  233941  Kzek.453;  Neh. 
8it).  Even  in  Zechariah  <l4i6  f\  it  is  to  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  that  ihe  remnant  of  Ihe  heaihen  go 
up  year  by  year  10  Jerusalem  10  worship  the  King, 
Vahw«  Seba'olh.  In  these  circumstances  il  cannot  be 
regarded  as  merely  accidental  that  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  alone  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  Ihe  historical  books  when  dealing 
with  the  more  ancienl  period,  and  its  celebration  thus 
attested  from  Ihe  earliest  period  after  tlw  settlement  in 
Canaan.  At  Shiloh,  for  example.  Ihe  maidens  celebrate 
it  by  going  forth  to  dance  in  the  orchards  and  vinerards 
(Judg. 21 16).'  So  also  we  learn  from  the  story  of 
Samuel  Ihat  in  wide  circles  it  svas  ctislomary  year  by 
year  at  the  'revolution  of  the  days'  (aw  Ifiepn^,  i  S. 

■inly  in  Iheii  present 


passages  just  cited  show  also  ai 

autumn  festival  from  Ihe  very  beginning  was  celebrated 

in  common  1^  wide  circles  of  participants.      This  does 

Ihe  two  other  harvest  feasts  ;  if  observed  at  -ill.  il  was 
enough  that  they  should  be  observed  in  quite  small 
local  circles;  at  least  the  complete  silence  of  Ihe  histori- 
cal books  on  the  subject  would  be  most  easily  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  The  special  importance  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  continues  to  show  itself  in  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation.  In  contrast  lo  what  is  re- 
quired al  the  two  other  ^aggfm,  il  is  enjoined  that  all 
Ihe  days  of  this  festival  are  lo  be  observed  al  the  central 
.sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (Di.  Idis  ;  cp  :i.  7). 

In  Ihe  older  legisl.ition  no  more  precise  details  than 
those  already  indicated  are  given  as  to  how  and  where 
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Else- 


celebration,  c 


olden  time  had  no  though!  at  all  of 
fixing  the  three  harvesi  festivals  to  any 
definite  day.  This  lies  in  Ihe  nature  of  the  case. 
The  great  autumn  thanksgiving  was  held  as  soon  as 
the  corn-harvest,  vintngc,  and  ingathering  were  finished. 
This  happened,  of  course,  in  Ihe  various  districts,  and 
in  different  years,  at  diHereni  dates.  In  the  hill-country 
around  Jerusalem  the  feast  was  held  of  old  in  the  eighih 
monlh.  The  completion  of  the  teniple  was  in  the  month 
of  BTil,  Ihe  eighih  monih,  and  its  dedication  was  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  festival  (1  K.  63a  ;  cp  Si).'  il  is 
evidently  in  order  lo  bring  il  into  accordance  with  the 
Jeru5.ilem  date  of  the  feast  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
thai  the  aulumn  festival  at  Bethel  was  fixed  for  the  same 
day  by  Jeroboam  (.K.123>). 

Fur  the  oliservance  of  the  festival  the  offering  of  gifts 
from  the  fruits  thai  had  l«en  gathered  and  of  animal 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  a  sacrificial  meal  were  mailers 
of  course  (cp  1  S.  1  j  ^ ).  In  the  olden  lime  the  gifts 
and  offerings  were  lell  to  Ihe  freewill  of  the  worshipper 
according  as  his  heart  impelled  him  lo  show  his  thanks 
10  Yahw4  (cp  Taxation,  g  8).  So  also  it  is  matter  of 
course  that  the  feast  was  observed  as  a  joyous  occasioru 
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to  which  the  temple  was  finished  in  the  eiehth  m 
be  necessary  10  suppose  that  after  its  complelion 
of  the  temple  was  put  off  till  Ihe  wventb  month  ok  <ii 
year— thai  is  10  uy.  f«  iltven  months.    This  is  in 

thai  «  that  period  Ihe  realivol  was  obsen-ed  at  J( 
Ihe  eighth  nonih,  we  muu  suppose  the  original  lul 
10  have  read  merely  'at  the  feast.'  The  name  of 
Elhtnim  is  n  later  inienion  eisily  ei[^ned  by  il^  co 
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Compnrc  what  we  read  of  Ihe  feasl  of  ihc  ShKheniiies  (Judg. 
e>7)gr  of  the  dancs  of  Ihc  maidens  (cp  Dance,  |0  •!  Ihe 
fMiiofShitohUuds-il'S^)- 

When,  then,  in  Dl.  the  feast  is  for  the  first  time 
designated  (in  our  preseni  texts]  as  the  '  feast  of 
tabernacles' (Dl.  16  u:  see  below,  §  4)  and  the  priestly 
law  (Lev.  2341)  expressly  enjoins  living  in  boolhs  as 
part  of  Ihe  riiual  of  its  celebration,  or  when  (he  Law  of 
Holiness  (Lev.  23to)  orders  Ihe  ponicipanls  to  take 
■  the  fniil  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees. '  and 
the  like,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  these  arc  not 

lay  Bl  the  foundnlion  of  Ihe  practices  thus  prescribed. 
The  living  in  booths  and  the  name  '  least  of  tabernacles ' 
or  'booths'  are  connected  with  the  simple  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  olive  and  grape  harvest  it  was  usual  10 
spend  days  and  nights  In  booths  of  this  kind— a  practice 
which  still  holds  its  ground  in  those  parts  (see  Robinson, 
BR  'iin  ;  cp  Is.  1  8).'  If  these  booths  at  a.  later  date 
Ibund  a  recognised  place  in  the  official  ritual  of  the  feast, 
this  shows  that,  properly  speaking,  all  these  days  of 
harvesting  during  which  people  lived  in  the  open  under 
booths  were  regarded  as  constituting  a  festal  time,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  in.  let  us  say,  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctuary.  Widi  this  also  we  may  connect  the  precept  in 
Dt.  (see  below)  to  observe  the  feast  for  seven  whole  days 
at  the  sanctuary.  Theother  injunction,  referred  loabove, 
to  furnish  oneself  with  fruits  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of 
palm  trees,  and  so  forth  (if  the  reference  be  not  simply  to 
the  branches  needed  for  making  the  booths  ;  see  below) 
we  may  perhaps  connect  with  what  we  read  of  the 
festal  dances  in  Judg.  21  i<)f.  It  would  be  natural  tor 
those  who  took  part  in  these  to  adorn  themselves  with 
sprigs  and  garlands. 

In  its  festal  legislation  Dt.  (lS>3-<s).  aS  already 
remarked,  designates  the  autumn  festival  by  the  name 
4  InDt  "f  ^''/*'"-™**^'*(rtlWT  JnS'feasloftaljer- 
nacles  '  or  '  booths  ' — a  designation  which, 
although  not  employed  either  in  H  or  in  P  (see 
below,    §§    5.    6),    it   continued    to    retain.'      As   has 

significance  of  the  festival  or  to  any  new  ritual  that  this 
new  designation  was  due ;  if  Dl.  had  intended  to 
introduce  something  that  was  new  when  il  spoke  of  the 
celebration  under  booths,  this  piece  of  ritual  would 
have  been  expressly  prescribed.  On  the  contrary,  Dt. 
simply  assumes  both  name  and  thing  to  be  already 
familiar  ;  thus  the  name  also  was  already  in  use  before 
the  lime  of  Dl.  The  duration  of  the  feast  is  fixed  at 
seven  days,  and  iu  fact  all  the  seven  have  to  be  observed 
at  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (see  above,  S  3).  The 
joyous  character  of  the  feast  Is  also  thoroughly  preserved 
inDL.aswellas  the  ideaof  its  being  a  hanest  feast;  and, 
in  full  agreement  with  the  general  spirit  of  solicitude 
shown  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  and  the  like,  il  is  expressly  enjoined  that  the  bond- 
man and  the  widow  are  all  10  lake  joyful  part  in  the 
celebration  (IS  14). 

1  For  evidence  of  the  ancient   piaciide  of  ipending   the 
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It  is  shown  elsewhere  (Feasts,  §  10}  how  the  cen- 
tralisation of  the  culius  in  Dt.,  even  without  any 
express  intention  on  the  pan  of  the  lawgiver,  inevit- 
ably allered  the  character  of  the  feasts.  It  became 
tvecessary  that  they  should  be  obsened  at  one  common 
definitely  fixed  date,  Ihey  lost  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  tendency  to 
change  them  into  historical  celebrations  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  this  circumstance.     No  express  refcr- 


with  t 


feast  of  tabernacles  is  met  wilh  as  yel  in  Dt.  The 
bringing  of  the  first-fruits  al  all  is  connected  only  in 
a  qiiite  general  waf  with  the  historical  fact  that  il  is 
Yahwi  who  has  delivered  his  people  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  given  Iheni  the  land  ol  Canaan  to  possess. 
As  thanks  for  the  gift  of  llie  land  the  Israelite  brings 
the  first-fruits  of  iu  produce  as  a  gift  to  Yahni  (Dl. 
26i-ii).  Thebringingofthefirst-fruits  enjoined  in  Dt. 
in  conjunction  with  a  liturgical  formuki  of  ihanksgiving 
is  not  indeed  In  the  law  itsdf  (Dl.  26i-ii)  expressly 
connected  wilh  any  definite  time.  Il  is,  however, 
exceedingly  natural  to  assume  that  the  author  of  the 
injunction  thought  of  it  as  to  be  carried  out  on  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  for  it  deals  with  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wine  and  oil-harvest  as  well  as  with  the 
first-fruits  of  corn,  and  conlemplates  this  as  being  done 
Bl  Jerusalem.  For  this  the  feasl  of  tabernacles  was  the 
convenient  opponunily,  unless  one  is  to  read  the  precept 
as  implying  a  special  pilgrimage  10  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  connection  a  quite  general  reference 
to  ihc  Exodus  is  implied  for  ihe  feasl  of  tabernacles. 
Lastly,  in  Dt.  il  is  further  laid  down  that  every  seventh 
year,  ihe  year  of  release,  -this  law'— 1'.<.,  ihe  Deutero- 
nomic law — shall  be  read  before  all  Israel  at  the  feasl 
of  tabernacles  (Dt.  31  lo^ ). 

Eiekicl  is  the  first  to  give  to  this  feast— designated 
'  the  feast '  or  '  the  feasl  of  Yahwt  '—a  definite  dote  ;  il 
begin  on  Ihe  ijlh  day  of  the  seventh 
"^Jf*"  month,  and  10  last  for  seven  days  (EKk. 
"■  46»s)-  He  orders  for  it  the  same  offer, 
ings  as  for  the  passover  ;  every  day  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams  as  a  burnt-otfcring,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin- 
offering,  an  ephah  for  every  bullock  and  ei-ery  ram,  with 
a  hin  of  oil  to  each  ephah  as  a  meal-offering.  The 

Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  23  39-4i)  in  its  present  form  has  no 
precept  as  to  Ihe  offering.  TTie  dale  in  v.  39  is  hardly 
original.'  On  Ihe  other  hand  it  is  here  prescribed  thai 
the  Israelites  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  are  to  lake  10 
them  the  fi-uil  of  goodly  trees  (iTi]  f?  "TS ;  cp  under 
Apple,  g  3  [3]),  branches  of  palm  trees  and  boughs  of 
thick  trees  *  and  willows  of  the  brook,  and  rejoice  before 
Yahw4  seven  days.  That  the  palm  branches  and  the 
boughs  are  10  be  used  for  making  booths  is  nowhere 
said.  It  is  equally  poswble  to  suppose  that  they  were 
carried  by  the  participants  in  their  hands  (cp  above, 
9  3).  Such  a  custom  is  attested  at  any  rale  for  ihe 
later  posl-exilic  period  (a  Maec.  106  ff.  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
iii.  10,,  §  345,  liii.lSs.  S  37=)-  Wbal  could  be  the 
application  of  '  fruit  of  goodly  trees '  in  the  construction 
of  booths  is  nol  easy  lo  see.  and  il  is  more  natural  10 
suppose  ihal  the  fruil  formed  part  of  the  thyrsus  which 
participant    carried     in    his    hand    (cp    below. 
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The  laws  of  P  concerning  ihe 


>  How  much  of  Lev.  1139  betonES  10    the   oneinal    law 
of  holiueu   '13  very  questionable.    At  in  what   fctlaws  thia 

bi  a  iaT«r'%dSi'(see"below,'|  6°''  The  Mirrholds  goJd 
of  ihe  lime  deicrmination  in  c.  joa.    The  olhcr  festivals  also 
see  further  the  varioui  introductians.  espectall)'  llic  cables  in 
Holzii^ger. 
'rtapjT  is  explained  by  tradition  m  meanitig  'myrtle.' 

lion  would  certainly  wm  intended  10  denote  some  definil*  kind 
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e.  In  P. 


-ev,  2333-3641/  Nu.  2BIJ-3S.  Thennmeof 
the  ftrsiiral  is  there  the  same  as  in  Dt. ;  feasi 
of  tabernacles  or  booths,  hag  kas-sukkith 
(niM?  3"  :  Lev.  23  34).  The  preference  of  P  for  ihii 
designation  is  not  a  mere  accident :  i(  is  intended  lo 
denote,  not  a  pan  of  the  ninal  mereiy.  but  Ihe  meaning 
of  the  entire  festival;  it  conveys,  not  only  that  during 
Ihe  festival  11  is  necessary  10  live  in  booths,  but  also 
that  the  festival  commemorates  the  booths  in  which 
Israel  lived  al  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It  is  exactly  to 
this  that  Ihe  peculiar  usage  of  the  feast  is  intended  to 
point  (\xv.  2341/  ).  The  change  of  meaning,  designed 
lo  give  the  feast  a  place  in  the  history  of  redemption, 
has  thus  been  fully  accomplished  ;  there  is  now  no 
longer  present  any  trace  of  a  reference  to  husbandry — 
n  reference  which,  indeed,  is  absent  also  from  the  Law 
of  Holiness,  As  with  all  festivals  in  P,  so  also  in  Ihe 
case  of  Ihe  feast  of  tabernacles,  ihe  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  public  sacrifices  which  are  offered  with 
lavish  abundance,  no  longer  as  in  Dt  upon  Ihe  volun- 
tary gills  of  individuals  and  Ihe  sacrificial  meal  arising 
from  these.  The  public  sacrifices  consist,  over  and 
above  Ihe  regular  daily  bumt'OfTering  with  ttie  customary 
meal  and  drink-oflerings,  of  a  sin-offering  of  a  he-goal  to 
be  offered  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of  Ihe  feasl,  with 
in  addition  a  daily  burnt  -  offering  of  two  rams  and 
fourteen  lambs,  and  on  the  first  day  thirteen  bullocks 
besides,  on  Ihe  second  day  twelve  bullocks,  and  each 
succeeding  day  a  bullock  the  less— thus,  on  ihe  seventh 
day  seven  bullocks.  Iwo  rams,  fourteen  lambs.  In 
each  case  there  are.  of  course,  Ihe  appiopriale  meal- 
oBerings  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil— three-tenihs  lor 
every  bullock  anil  Iwo-tenths  for  each  of  the  two  ranis. 
As  compared  with  Ihe  oflerings  prescribed  for  the  olher 
principal  feasts,  those  here  enjoined  are  enhanced  lo  an 
extraordinary  degree — in  some  instances  being  more 
than  doubled.  Thus  down  even  10  so  lale  a  date  as 
thai  of  P  we  can  clearly  truce  the  continued  operation 
of  that  pre-eminenl  importance  which  attached  to  this 
feast  above  alt  the  rest  in  Ihe  oldest  limes. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  which  P  goes  beyond 
Eiekiel  and  H  ;  to  the  traditional  seven  days  of  the 
feast  it  adds  yet  an  eighth  as  a  closing  festival,  'dsirelk 
(n-ctj;|.  As  compared  with  the  other  seven  days,  Ihis 
has  an  independent  character  of  its  own  ;  it  does  not 
simply  eonlinue  the  sacrifices  of  the  preceding  days,  but 
there  are  offered  a  he-goat  as  sin-offering,  a  bullock,  a 
ram  and  seien  lambs  ns  a  buml-offcring — in  each  case 
with  the  appiopriale  meal  and  drink-offerings,  of  course 
in  addition  to  Ihe  tegular  daily  burnl-ofiering.  This 
day.  however,  as  can  readily  be  understood,  is  always 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  main  festival  itself,  and  in  later 
limes  it  was  cuslomary  to  speak  of  an  eight-days'  feast 
(a  Mace.  106  ;  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  IO4,  3  Ms).  This  eighth 
day.  like  tbe  first,  is  celebrated  by  a  great  assembly  and 
by  abstinence  from  every  kind  of  work ;  for  Ibe  inter- 
vening six  days  this  is  not  demanded. 

In  posl-eiitic  limes,  just  as  in  pre-extlic.  it  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  thai  we  most  often 
_  T  .»,_  bear  ;  it  always  eontimied  to  be  one  of  Ihe 
'  ***"■  most  important  feslivnls.  Of  the  e»iles 
after  Ihelr  return  we  forthwith  read  thai  when  the 
seventh  month  came  round  they  did  not  neglect  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  And,  .is  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  law  in  444  a  c. .  the  feast  was 
regularly  observed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  li^l 
prescriptions.  This  is  expressly  emphasised  in  Neh, 
81*^  It  is,  however,  very  noticeable  that  here  Ihe 
e  revival  of  a  custom  which  had 
t  of  use :  not,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
but  Ihe  dwelling  in  booths.  From  this  no 
Other  condUNon  is  possible  than  that  this  dwelling 
in  booths  was  practised  in  the  older  time,  not  as  a 
lestai  rile,  but  as  a  han'est  custom.  After  Dl,  had 
transferred  the  observance  of  Ihe  least  to  Jerusalem,  Ihe 
practice  had  gone  out  of  date  ;  what  had  formerly  been 
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I    quile   natural   had   now    in    the   capital   no    mcanin 

,    When,   however,   ihe  custom  was    brought    into   co 

neclion  with  history  and  judged  to  be  a  reminiscen 

of  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  it  received  a  at 

meaning  which  gave  it  fresh  significance  as  a  part  of  tl 

ceremonial  of  the  least  and  recalled  it  to  new  life.      Fro 

the  account  in  Nehemiah  (3 16)  we  learn  further  thai 

Jerusalem  the  booths  were  set  upon  the  house  roofs. 

;    Ihe  house  courts,  in  ihe  courts  of  the  temple  (this  las 

I    of  course,  only  for  priests  and  Levites)  and  in  the  broi 

,    pl.-ices  of  the  city  gales.     Olive  branches,  branches  of 


wild    < 
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palm 


were  employed  for  ihe  purpose.  The  public  reading  of 
the  book  of  Ihe  law.  as  retjuited  byDi.  (see  above,  §4). 
was  also  a  feature  of  the  festival,  1  he  Chronicler's 

account  of  the  feast  of  labemacles  al  the  dedication  of 
Ihe  t'-'mplc|iCh.  78X)  is  evidence  of  ihe  observance  of 
the  festival  in  accordance  with  P  in  the  Chronicler's  own 
time  in  so  far  as  the  seven  days'  feast  of  i  K.  865  is 
altered  into  a  feast  of  eight  days.  Finally,  we  read 

in  the  Maccabcan  period  of  the  celebration  of  a  feast 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  immediately  .ifler  Ihe 
purification  of  Ihe  temple  (a  Mace.  106/:).  This 
feast  also  lasts  eight  days ;  the  participants  carry  in 
their  hands  '  wands  UTeathed  with  leates.  and  fair 
boughs,  and  palms  also,' 
Thv  custom  here  referred  to  (perhaps  already  an  old  one ;  kc 

I  above,  I  5)  coniinutd  in  use  dunng  (he  kier  period.  The  order 
of  the  feaii  a  prescribed  down  to  the  minuie^i  details  in  (be 

'  Tahnudic  tractate  entitled  SuUa  (ip  Mv»ti.e),  There  Ihe 
branches,  elc.  are  not  onl)-  used  for  nuddng  hootbs,  hut  are  also 

I  The  '  fruit  of  goodly  Irees '  (ITTj  ]■}!  "TB)  was  inierprelld  lo  me-in 
the  tikrdg  (J^iniJ),  apple  of  paradise,  or  Adam's  apple,  Ihe 
■if  ■4^/*<ni3(  rW  "«  mynl".    Accordingly,  a  palm  branch 


illed  bilib,  i"^) 
■A  lalsh)  uns  held 


•m  held  in  the  rinht  hand 
1  thus  equipped  the'Gvlebr 

'<£jo^e7bSl°on't£et^ 


va^  on  Ihe  right  and 
<  festal  thyrsus  (also 
'hiki  ibe  kfl  carried 

d  ihsaliar  of  burnt, 
h  day  leven  times,  to 

7»r.iii.llf4,"'|  j,s) 


fthyrsi;  t'SAaxcWf,  \ai.A*l. 
te  boccli'ic  waiKl  wreallKd  in  Ivy  aii 
at  the  lop  which  was  cairied  \>y  1 


it   X^TllfD^Wl 


»:orated  wiih  fruit 
m   emploj-ed 

Plutarch  h-is  in  his  mind  when  be  represents  tlie  Jewish  least  fk 

tabeniaele«aibeinsaDionyHaefesiival(Ji>w/.46;»ijiiw  '- 
ml  TiAi«iniTi«  HfTif  myi  'loiAuow  i  iiiiipoc  iim  ni  h 

flWp«>^Aifi  imp    ovroir,   iv    ](    Pvpffv 

Another  peculiar 
and  origin  of  whici 

Nature- WORSHIP,  g  4;.  was  m  connection  wnh  the 
daily  drink-offering  which  was  offered  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  feasl.  For  this  Ihe  water  was  taken  from 
Siloam.  A  priest  drew  it  in  a  golden  pitcher  of  a 
capacity  of  three  logs,  and  brought  it  amid  trumpet- 
blasts  through  Ihe  Water  Gate  into  Ihe  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  There  other  priests  received  it  from 
him  with  the  words  (Is.  123) :  ■  Ye  will  draw  waler 
with  joy  from  the  founts  of  salvation,'  in  which  words- 
priests  and  people  alike  joined.  The  water  was  then 
mixed  with  wine,  and.  while  tbe  priests  blew  on  the 
trumpets  and  the  Levites  chanted  psalms,  wns  poured 
into  a  silver  basin  standing  at  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  altar,  from  which  it  flowed  by  a  pipe  into  a 
subterranean  channel  and  thence  to  the  Kidron,  \^'e 
may,  perhaps,  bring  ihis  practice  into  connection  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  drawing  water  and  pouring  It  out 
(cp  I  S.  76)  which  may  possibly  hav'e  been  used  and 


jgle 
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abundant  rain  for  the  new  seed'lime  and  a  fruilful  year 
are  symbolised  in  the  aci.  Iti  nl!  probability  the  words 
of  Jn-  7  3j  /  are  to  be  read  in  this  connectioa. '  Yet 
one  other  chnracteritillc  of  the  feast  remains  to  be  men- 
lioned  ;  the  festal  joy  on  the  night  between  the  first  and 
the  second  day.  In  the  court  of  the  women  four- 
n  oandlesticks  were  erected  and  lighted 


Wit] 


was  Ihen  performed  by 
laymen.  The  offering  of  the  festal  sacrifices  was 
accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  feasts. 
by  trumpet-blowing  by  the  priests,  as  also  by  the  singing 
of  the  great  hallel— i.e.,  Pss.  113-118  (see  Hali.e;,); 
when  the  Hosanna  was  reached  in  Ps.  ItSis  the  IQlSbs 

OuIMilc  uf  Paletline  the  Icwi  olscrvcd  the  folivil  in  tiko 
manner  in  huoih-.    Ai  the  dcisrniination  of  the  nionth's  com- 

hcc  New  Moon),  it  was  ciuloniaiy  'tor  Ilie  ]fm  ou»id<  of 
Pitoiine  lo  obMiw  the  firw  ind  eigtith  dayi  cJ  tlw  f&«  iwiet 

in  Patesiitic. 

After  the  destniciion  of  tli<  Kcond  KnmlearoH  ihecoilom  of 
adding  yei  a  ninth  day— (he  jjrd  of  Tishri— lo  the  fistival, 
celibraied  u  the  fcasi  of  '  the  joy  of  tht  law '  Cr^nn  nnpi'). 
On  the  Sabbath  preceding  thLi  day  the  reading  of  the  lai'u 


■    TABLE.     The  words  are:— 

|io;'andi:pSACi.iPiCE.l34a- 

3.  xa,  m/iai,  aHiA.ni  (-nm  [C]),  occkH/hs,  ii  ulien  by 
EVinCanLliainlhc  koh  of -tabic':  cp  Meals,  I  3«,  and 
n.  3  1  alio  I  3*.  n.  a;  but  »■>  al>o  BDB,  and  Bu.  arf  /«:., 
Haupl.  /BL  41  (.90J)  pi.  1,  p.  M- 

3.  mS  «J*,  "Wf  (31  limes)  wipfiar  (ihriee),  taiuia,  buxui. 
CItKfly  of  the  '  tablet'  of  the  law  Ei.  24 13,  etc.,  but  alu  of  the 
lAble^or  tahlcis  on  which  the  prophets  WToie  their  prophecies 
(K.aOi  HBb.Si),  and  of  lables  for  wtiiiDg  geneially.      Cp 


T4[Ti.  \^H  0111.IU rendered 'table' in  AV: 
RV°m.  RVnW-  'many  ancient  BUthoiitict  add  ami  couches.' 
See  above,  1,  and  cp  Meals,  |  3  j  and  n.  3. 

T.  mi.ua,e>,  U.  1  S3.  AV' table,' RV'ubkl'idimin.  from 
iriMf,  and  so  a  small  tablet  (for  writing). 

TABLE  LAHD  (li:?^)  a  Ch.  28 .0  RV°W'.  EV 
■plainfs|.'     SeeJuD.?;A,  Plain. 

TABLET.      1.  1VI3.  *""">'/.  Ex.  35n  Nu.  81so+. 

RVAr«let.     SeeNKCKLACE,!,. 
>.  [1-^3,  gilM^ii,  Is.  3 1,  RV  set  Dress,  |  ■  [i].  Roll,  >. 
3-  I*?!?  "S?"  '^''  '^  luai-iiiflu!,  Is.Sao.      See  Pksfuue 

BOXFS. 

TABOE  (llnij  ;  eiBtop  [BKARTL],  rAieBwp  [B] 
e&4iue  [A]  Jo5h.l!>ii,  TO  ITABYPION  [BA]  Hos.61 


1.  Phyrical 


1  [6  26]  .8;    iTABTPi 


Polyb. 


cbaraotflr- 


.706.  cp   lepoN  iioc  ftTiBypioy 

Agrigenium  and  in  the  isle   of  Rhoiles 

~—~^        ii.  u.  ar  7 ;   TO  itaBypion  opoc  Jos.  ; 

IT&BtP'On  Euseb.  OS  26890  and  e&Biop,  i*.  261j); 

ItabyriuM.  Thabor.  Jerome),  the  hill  now  called  Jebel 

'    By  this  probably  i! 

Of  u^llow! " Thi'i'da^  ii™  rJ^ c^Mby  S^bbiM  the "g"tu' 

njT],'  CS-.  The  tiVhIh  day.'  the  'Afirrlh,  is  not  strictly  spesliing 
to  he  nKkon«l  10  the  feast  of  tabemaclei ;  the  special  nacrilicei 
and  fr'ial  olnennncei  terminate  on  the  seventh  day  (see  aboveX 
Tbisuay,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  «<  thai  intended  in  Jn. 

.  ^'Cp  T<>aH#<>  (Wadd.  iiiOand  ti0i<i«>>.  inled  by  Dussaud  and 
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et-THr.  Its  dome-like  shape  as  seen  from  the  S.  or 
SW.  ('mira  rotundilale,'  Jer.  OS  I66J3).  and  its 
apparent  isolation,  make  it  a  striking  feattite  in  the 
landscape  of  Sli.  Galilee.  Hence  It  ranks  with  Carmel 
among  conspicuous  heights  :  t.g..  in  Jer.46iB,  and  the 
Midrash,  liii-.  H.,  g  99,  'Tabor  came  from  Reth-elim  and 
Camie!  from  Aspamja  to  attend  the  law-giiing  at 
Sinai.'  A  psalmist  even  implies  thai  what  Hermon  is 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan  Tabor  is  on  the  W. ,  Ps.  8P 13  (but 
cp  the  commentators).  Il  rises  from  the  level  of  Die 
Great  Plain  to  a  height  of  1B43  ft.  (1313  ft.  from  the 
base) ;  the  summit  is  an  entcnsive  platform.  3000  ft. 
from  E.  to  W. ,  1300  ft.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  a 
peculiarity  which  did  much  to  determine  the  associations 
which  have  gathered  round  the  mountain.'  Though 
from  some  aspects  Tabor  appears  10  stand  alone,  m 
reality  il  is  a  spur  of  the  Namrelh  group  of  heights, 
and  is  linked  la  them  on  its  .N.  side.  Its  slopes,  like 
the  W.  slopes  of.  Carmel.  are  covered  with  vegetation 
and  stunted  tri'es,  oak,  ilex,  terebinth,  beech,  carob, 
olive,  etc.,  which  afford  cover  to  an  unusu.1l  number  of 
animals.  From  the  top  opens  out  a  superb  panorama, 
often,  hoH-ever,  veiled  with  mists  in  the  spring-time. 
The  situation  of  the  mountain,  its  imposing  and 
prominent  outline,  explain  at  once  the  part  which  it  has 
played  in  history.  In  all  ages  Tabor  has  been  famous 
either  for  its  sanctuary  or  for  its  strongholtL  Com- 
manding the  NE.  quarter  of  the  Great  l>lain  and  one  of 
the  main  outlets  down  to  the  Jordan,  the  W.  esh-Sherflr, 
it  has  considerable  suaiegic  v.ilue,  whilst  to  the  instinct 
of  early  religion  it  «  ould  seem  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature  for  a  holy  place. 

The  boundaries  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphlaii 
meet  upon  Tabor  ;  Josh.  19ia  (Issachar),  la  CHisi.trrH- 

1.  Bwitrttutry  j^^nr'^i^'-o^H^AEol-Tr^ '  '1=^71 
""■V^"*'     of  T^bor'"(Naphtali).    i  Ch. 6^,  [7,] 
^<""-  (Zebulun :  €S»  A.xx«p).     In  the  first 

and  the  lost  of  these  passages  Tabor  is  the  name 
of  a  town  on  or  near  the  mountain.  Long  before 
the  Israelite  occupation  Tabor  was  a  holy  place ; 
it  naturally  became  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  three 
tribes  whose  portions  met  there.  So  we  may  infer 
from  Dl.33i9,  'they  {i.t.,  Zebulun  and  Issachar)  call 
peoples  10  the  mountain.'  Though  Tabor  is  not 
expressly  nanied.  as  it  is  the  mountain  in  which  both 
these  tribes  had  an  interest  the  allusion  would  be  clear 
(o  early  readers.  The  passage  seems  to  refer  10  some 
kind  of  religious  fair  or  gathering  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Tabor  to  which  the  neighbourhood  was  invited  for 
worship  and  barter  (Slade.  GVI  I171;  Driver.  Deut. 
409 :  see  also  Herder,  Ciht  d.  Hfbr.  Putsie.  150/1 
ed.  Suphan).  In  the  days  of  Deborah  and  Darak  these 
tribes  had  suffered  most  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Can.ianiles ;  accordingly  upon  Tabor,  as  the  common 
rallying. point,  Barak  gathered  his   men  lor  a  descent 

Perhaps  there  was  another  reason  for  the  muster  on 
Tabor  besides  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  jiosilion ; 
the  holy  war,  as  von  Gall  suggests,  would  prolably 
begin  with  a  sacrifice  at  the  tribal  sanctuary  {Alliir. 
KulUlilttn.  124/  ;  cp  iS.l.ljia  Mi.  3;,  etc.).  From 
one  account  it  appears  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  the 
fool  of  the  mountain  (Judg.  4 14/ ) ;  the  Song,  however, 
does  not  mention  Tnbor,  and  places  the  liattle  briher 
off,  by  Taanach,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kishon 
(5i8-»).  By  this  victory  T.ilwr  was  secureil  to  Israel ; 
and.  as  a  stronghold  c 


e  Plaii 


■eprov 


invaluable  pt 

slow    consolidation    which    followed    (Judg,  ;■"    i  S, 

28(#  S9i  Sli).      Of  its  fortunes  in  the  da3S  when 


,y  Google 
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Assyrian  and  Egyptiar 


s  passed  wilhin  sighl  of  it 
we  Know  noimng  (is.aaj  .ui]  a  K.23i9  Z«h.  12ii). 
The  lonctuary  conlinued  lo  sa\-e  llie  distiict,  Tiy 
Hosea's  time  it  had  become  associated  wiih  Ihe  idolalroua 
form  of  Yahwt-worship  which  was  char.ic wrist  jc  of  the 
N.  kingdom  ;  hence  it  Incurred  the  prophet's  denuncia- 
tion :  ill  priesthood,  like  thai  of  Miipah,  Ihe  other 
typical  'high  place,'  is  'a  net  spread  out'  lo  caich 
deluded  worshippers  (Hos,Gt).  Nevertheless  the 
sacred  character  of  ihe  mountain  was  not  forfeited  ;  in 
the  course  of  time  no  doubi  it  influenecMl  Ihe  Christian 
tradition  (S  5) ;  il  never  quite  lost  its  hold  upon  Jewish 
memory.  In  a  late  Midrash  we  find  the  opinion  that 
'Ihe  Temple  itself  might  well  have  been  buitt  in  the 
portion  of  Issachar,"  had  it  not  been  othurwise  ordered 
(Yalkut  on  Di.  33 19  ■ante'  W  p'ma  miaS  ikt  .trnann-a). 

The  Tabor  of  Judg.  81S  can  hardly  be  the  mountain  ; 
it  is  too  far  from  Ihe  seats  of  Gideons  clan  ;  Ihe  scene 
•  Tii.1  fl  0  "'^  '*'*  '"urd"'  '"^^  11"*  neighbourhood  of 
lTs',i.  Shechem  rather  than  the  Plain  of  leircel 
and  1  S.  IO3.  j^^^  ^p  Gyas.ot>.  I  a).  Il  is  simplest  to 
suppose  that  there  was  another  Tabor  near  Ophrah 
(Budde,  iti.  Sa.  114;  but  see  also  Moore,  yurf^i,  aafl). 
The  'terelMnth  (RV  'oak']  of  Tahor"  (1  S.  lOj;  «■- 
r^i  i/Hiii  Tftt  iK\iK-nii)  is  probably  lo  be  placed,  as  the 
contest  seems  10  require,  in  Benjamin,  hetsvecn  Rachel's 
Grave,  on  the  N.  border  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah 
(von  Gall,  U.  SB/.).  Kwald's  emendation  :niai(\SB 
(  =  niM|lV|!  Gen.aSB)  is  scarcely  necessary;  there  must 
have  been  more  Ihan  one  such  sacred  tree  in  later 
Jewish  history.     See,  funher,  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 

In  Inter  Jewish  history  Tabor  was  the  scene  of  three 
memorable  engagements. 

The  fint  Dccuireil  in  the  siniggle  belnen  Antiochiu  III.  Ihe 

CrcU  (i3)-iS7  i!.c.)and  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopntor  (aii-»)  B.C.) 

forlhtpo«««ionofP»loline(Polyb.v.jo).    After 

«.   JavUh    thesurrenderof  Phikleril(S.ofl^arGllilee) 

hialOTT.  "nil  Scyihopolii, about  iiB  B.C.,  Aniiochuj  matched 
into  the  hill^cauntTy  and  appeared  before  Ata- 
byriuni, '  which  is  siiuaied  upon  a  rounded  bill  ('in  M^oi/ifaarvti- 
toik).  more  (ban  i  i  stadia  in  ascenr.'  and  captured  the  place  by 
■  lUatagem.    Polybiuj  calli  Aiabyrium  -  -" -■- 


id  the  a. 


with 


il  of  Pomp 


The  ihiid  epiiiide  ii  lecoided  in  fuller  detail.  As  gonmar  of 
Galilee  Joitphui  fortified  Tabor  agaimt  Vespailan  in  67  A.B. 
Under  preuure  he  builii  wall  round  Ihe  lummii  in /onrdays. 

ttrong  po^ltioTi  in  ihe  hope  of  overwbelminf  the  cbvoIty;  ii 
becamemiposibleioreiicat.andtheywtrtconipletelfdereated. 
Wani  of  water  compelled  those  who  were  left  in  the  fan  (« 
-      ■  ■    loMacidiuUo      "'*    ■ 


ii.3 


,1848. 


a  37).    Rtnaini  of  Jo«pbu.' 


veled 


e  third  century  Tabor  has  been  revered  by 
Christian  tradition  as  the  scene  of  Ihe  Transfiguration. 

.___„„_  name  lo  Ihe  high  mountain  {Spot 
''P"*'""-  i4n,\6-):  but  it  was  more  likely 
Hermon  than  Tabor  (see  Hermos,  §  i.  Mountain). 
The  Transfiguration  is  dated  six  (Lk,,  eight)  days  after 
Ihe  confession  of  Peler  al  Ciesarea  Philippic BAniSs  at 
ihe  foot  of  Hermon.  NoihInK  is  said  of  a  journey  in 
Ihe  interval ;  Ihe  return  to  Galilee  is  placed  after  the 
Transfiguration  (Mk.Sjo).  Moreover,  in  Jesus'  lime. 
Tabor  was  hardly  a  pbce  to  which  he  could  lead  the 
three  apostles  '  apart  by  themselves'  (tar'  HJai'  /lifovt : 
Mk.9a)— «ar'  ISlar  obviously  refers  lo  Ihe  .ipostlcs. 
not  to  the  isolation  al  Tabor.  The  passage  f  m 
Polybius  and  Joscphus  quoted  above  imply  th.  he 
summit  was  inhabited  and  partially  fortified. 

P^re  Bamabd.  who  boa  written  lalely  in  support   of    be 
tradition,  argues  that  there  never  was,  and  never  c      d  h 
l*en.  ft  town  upon  the  summit  because  of  the  ah^^nc 
and  cuhivable  Land  luffkienl  to  support  a  population  (£   ^    m 
4883 
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Tltaisr,  Paris,  %^fti>.     But  ihe  difficulty  was  overcome  in  other 

ID  lire  Ifaeie.  The  passage  in  Ihe  Uta^tl  accordinf  Is  Ikr 
Hibmn  quoted  by  Otigen  (Commtnl.  in  Joan.  t.  Sb:  Mignc, 

bome  UH  to  the  ^eat  mounlain  Tabor,'  can  hardly  be  said  10 
support  (he  Cbrislian  tradilion  I  but  il  may  bavc  helped  lo  giva 
rise  ID  il.  The  conteit  of  the  quoialion  is  lost,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  event  is  alluded  10 ;  not  improbably  it  was  Ihe 
temptation.  Cp  Teupiation,  |  u,  and  see  Moullon,  A'^/.  ami 
Srm.  Sf>uiia,yii\e  Univ.,  1^1,  L  t6i.  with  die  refeiences. 

PtS'iriM  u"f!?(7lSTs4sr'^l^bor  il  Ihe  nlJ^tai^'G^lil™ 
whera  Christ  was  innslieuitd.'    lo  Ihe  fourth  century  it  is  held 


isiriiSvE 


the  wonderful  Iransfigurat 


i.'iSrnffi 


f.Jf 


SSi^iWiij;  PO  23i<»i);  by  CyKlo 

and  tllias  .  . .  were  preKnl  with  lum  when  ne  was  11 

Mt,  Tabor'(Cfl/«-i.  12isi  /■(;  M ;4,) ;  by Jetom 

el  tabemacula  Salvaloris.'  '   .  .  .  moniem  'Thaboi  ...  ,_. 

liguialat  est  DoDilnus '  (£/«.  18  and  108;  /'Z,  Si  491  ;  ij.  ES9X 

",,  and  pi]|[rims 

Iraced  may  be  doubled.    liiB  church  with  Ihrec  apses  excavoicd 

lo  /h'^'characterulJa^'f^n^-,  or  £fth-cenlurV  wo^  (de  VogG<!, 
Eglitii  di  T.  SaiHit,  i860,  ^sijK);  in  Jjo  iho  three  ehapelj 
wereseenhyAniDainusofPlaisanceiandinfiTobyArculf,  bishop 
of  EichstMt,  Iba  earliest  traveUen  who  refer  10  Ihem  \  Iheir 
published  by  the  SxiM  rfi . .    - 

itrim  (3J3  A.D,),  whopt.  ..    , — 

..—  - jf  Olives  VliHirarium  [8lh   cenl.l,  Soc.  d« 

I'Or.  lat.  1  le);  otherwise,  down  10  Ihe  lime  of  Ihe  Crusades  the 
Christian  tradition  n  unanimous  and  constantly  repealed.  It 
Ands  a  place  in  llie  seivicel  of  Ihe  Greek  (Thurch  for  Aug.  6(h— 

upai^TtT*  {'iipojL^tinf  H  i**ya,  Venice,  1S76,  J48);  bul  in  Ihe 
Western  service-books  It  does  not  seem  10  occur? 

In  the  history  of  Ihe  Frank  kingdom  Tabor  maintained 

its  associations  with  religious  devotion  and  hard  tight- 

6    Tb*       '"^'       '"    "^'    Tancred    occupied    Ihe 

mounlain    with    Europe.in    troops,    and 

uhen  he  withdrew  he  endowed  the  church 


Cnuaden. 


and  entrusted  it 
restored  t 


re  of  Bene 


13.  the  Turks  under   Mali 
fought  a  Ititde  with  Baldwin  I,  on  the  plain  lieic 
"  rely  beaten.   .      '    ' 


But  frc! 


abliey  received  new  donations  :  t!ie  dignity  of  archbishop 
was  conferred  upon  its  Abbol  Pons  and  his  succcsmts 
by  a  bull  of  Eugenius  III.  (1145).  Then  came  the 
advance  of  Salndin  in  1183  ;  his  troops  ravaged  the 
Greek  convent ;  and  in  1 1S7.  after  ihe  disaster  al  the 
Horns  of  Hallln.  Ihe  holy  place  of  Tabor  was  reduced 
lo  ruin*  and  abandoned  bv  its  Benedictines. 
Early  in  the  Ihlneentb  ceniury,  Melik  el-'Adil,  in  order  to 


among  the  dthris  <Baitiab«,  /.c.  ■;,  loa).  Ii  was  Ihii  foniAca- 
tion  of  Tabor  that  occasioned  t>ie  Fifth  Cruude.  In  hit 
Andrew  II.,  kina  of  Hungary,  and  other  Princes  advannd 
Tabor  with  a  great  h  "  "    " 

■   ■  lly  del 

the  C 

,  and  the  Ciui 

1.    See  the  vivid  nvruive  of  VincentiiH  ttcllovacensis, 
Soc.  da  r  Or.  lat.  iMtUtl.,  tat;  Kuilei,  Cticti.tl.  KriKiLgii, 
'.CrMBi-lti.  i;^ff._    The  fortress 


LP  helped  u> 


h  follo' 


1  In  the  fourteenth  cemurr  ihe  doiima  of  the  Uncreated 
Lii-hi  of  Ml.  Tabor  was  promoied  by  (Ircgory  Palamas  Arch- 
tihoporTheualonicaCabaut  1319).  He  asserted  thai  one  IlEhl 
o    Tabor  was  visible  and  comorebemilile,  ihe  other  invisible 

becam    a  p^^ifin  of  Ihe'curious  hci  of  Ihe  ^4>*°vvi[ai,  diawn 

m  laiion  of  the  nncreai'ed  liehl  of  Tabor:  Migne,  i^  col. 
t'fi/  Nilles,  Kalindarium  maouali.   Innsbnick,  i8gC,  i.v. 
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jyinonli!  from  Hungry  -^l'''  "^rS 


[o  nnderukc  Ihe  ca 


miveM  which,  wiih  ihc  Gc— .. 

~  "ent  sanctuuy-    Napokon'« 

ACncnl  bisiorr  for  the  Iam 


1S71  <ru  built  ihc  model  Llllill 
. 1„„  hf.gaic^  the 


«Ti.bm 
into  ACncnl  bisiotr  tow  the  Iam  tunc ;  in  1790  the  Ficnch  Iroopi 
under  KItbet,  oAeiwardi  ninrotnd  by  Napo[«n  blnueU, 
eiKoiintercd  the  nit  armv  si  IcniT,  nnd  the  battle  of  Mi. 
Tabor  ended  in  the  com^eie  dL^omfiture  of  the  Tiuki ;  lee 
Lanfmy,  //«(,  rft  .Vafoimt  i",  1  ^9/ 

The  deriralion  of  the  name  Tabor  is  unknown.  In 
spite  of  its  Iriliteml  form.  Winckler  considers  thai  (lie 

7.  Hmm..  ^"'J.„'^„ir,taS;  2  thSo"''i'*S 
Semitic  in  origin.  For  s.  Semitic  derivation  he  suggests 
the  Elh,  ifiiir  •  mountain.'  with  dforf  under  influence 
of  the  liquid  tA0Fl4ny  This  inlerdiange  of  denials 
is  perhaps  10  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  village  at  the 
NW.  foot  of  Tabor.  Dtillriyi\  =  T>\BEU\TH  {f.i'.]. 
poswbly  a  formation  from  -njn ;  the  Arab,  (orni  has 
preserved  the  long  vowel  in  the  second  syllable.  One  is 
tempted  lo  conjecture  thai  the  primiiive  form  of  -nsn 
was  113T  (cp  T3^  Josh.  11  at  lSi<  JuiJg,  111). 

Older ei>'n)Dlogi» haw  ■  certain  inters):  i^.  Sjr.-Htx.  ng. 
ad  Sojufl  Joih.  IB  »i  gives  fil»^,  anil  eiplaim  i/lA  Sr  '  houH! 
of  Ughi' :  Jerome  OS  31  a  496  'veniens  lumen,  vcniat  tun' 

Amotig  the  Arabs  Tabor  has  long  been  known  as 
Jebelel-TQr— i.f.,  'thi  mountain'— a  name  given  also 
lo  Geriiim,  Olivet,  and  Sinai.  Sometimes  Ihe  Arabs 
call  it  Jebd  NQr,  'of  ihe  light,'  in  allusion  (o  the 
Transfiguralion.  for  the  Christian  tradition  is  accepted 
by  Moslems;  Gu^rin.  GaliUt,  litj^  We  should 
evpect  Tabor  to  be  mentioned  in  Egyptian  documents  ; 
but  this  is  prolnbl/  not  the  case.  The  '  Dapura ' 
in  the  country  of  'Amaura.'  so  called  lo  distinguish  il 
from  another  Dapura.  among  the  towns  conquered  by 
Kaineses  11.  (temple  of  Kamak),  is  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  Oronies  in  N.  Syria ;  the  Dtpuru  mentioned 
next  10  K.Tdeah  in  the  papyrus  Aiasiasi  I.  (22  4. 
Chabas.  I'oy.  li'ua  EgyptUn  en  Syrit,  pp.  197,  313), 
if  not  the  same  place.  Iielongs  10  the  same  region.  The 
sitUittion  of  Tapru  in  the  Bul3.k  Papyrus  is  not  specified. 
The  equivalent  of  these  names  would  probably  be  -pio. 
■  hill,'  rilher  than  nun-  See  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  tm'ff. 
The  name  of  the   mountain   has   not    been  found    in 


tn; 


aulhori 


.        ...  ,     ,  .      .*ff-\  ^oWnson. 

BR»i,i^i,xJff.\  GK%t(,..HCynff.\  Buhl, 

S.  Utantnr*.  P<il.  1  6B.     T%re  HamobC  eiv«  a  full  and 

valuable  colteciisn  of  maletul  (the  point  of 

trusted).  For  a  recent  Komui  Cntbolis  work  which  rejects  the 
traditional  <\\t  of  Ihe  iransfiguntian.  see  KWit  le  Camus, 
N.,lrt  7W>..  i>«x  Pay.  Nil.  (PaSs,  .895).  1  MjK  C.  A,  C. 

TABOK,  PLAIN  OF.  or  rather  {so  RV),  Oak  of 
Tabor  (-rtaij  ji'?!*,  thc  ipYOC  9*.Btop  [BA],  t.  i. 
THC  EKAckTMC  [L  :  see  below]  ;  quercum  Ttaiar),  n 
iiiciiiiv  between  the  city  where  Samuel  and  Saul  met 
.ind  '(liiieahofGod-isceGTBEAH,  g  a  [3]),  1  &  10  jf. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  Ewatd  {//is/.  Sai)  and  Tbenius 
(without  ancient  authority]  lo  be  identical  with  the 
'  palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in 
mount  Ephraim  ■  (Jmtg,  is).  This  iscertainlyplausible. 
On  the  other  hand  Ihe  descripiions  of  the  sites  of  the 
two  trees  cannoi  be  s.iid  10  oErce.  The  city  referred  lo 
in  1  S.  9i/:  is  not  laii  lo  be  Ramah,  and  '  Bethel  in 
mount  of  Ephraim'  and  '  Gibeah  of  God'  cannoi  be 
identified,  ll  is  much  more  likely  th.-tl  Ihe  '  onk '  (or 
rather,  'sacred  tree')  referred  lo  in  i  S.  lOjwas  uncon- 
npcted  with  any  biblical  aiory  except  that  of  Saul,  and 
i:;ij  4883 


that  Tabor  is  a  conuplion  of  some  other  name,  possibly 
Bahurim  (o-ma) ;  cp  Si-'s  rendering  (t^j  ^■\«r7t), 
which  presupposes  iina.     See  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 

TABRET.  I.  eiFl,  l^A.  i  S.  lOj  ;  AV  has  a  slight 
preference  for  'limbrel':  KV  has  '[abret'  in  Gen. 81.7  U 
Sij  a^saOji  Jer.Sli  £«!:.:.■«. 3,  but  'limbrer  in  Ex.ISm 
judg.lljt  Tg.l0jlJ6  iS.t>5iCh.lSe  Joblli>Ps.8l3[3] 

a.  nWi,r<l^*<rt,JoblTs,    See  Tophctk. 

TABEIHON,  RV  Tftb-rlmmou  (|itrint3.  §  44.  as  if 
■  Rimmon  is  good,'  or  ■  wise.'  bul  see  Rimmon  ii.  §  3). 
falher  of  Ben-hadad   (i   K.  15.8:    TftBcpeMi  [BJ. 

TaBeNp&HMA  [A],  TftBepeMM&N  CM).    CpTabeel. 

TACHE  (Q'Cni'5)  Ex.266,  etc.  RV  -clasp.'  See 
Tabernacle,  54(1). 

TACHHONITE  I'^bsrin)  a  S.238,   RV  Takche- 

TADMOE  [-iy]Fi:  eeiMOp  [AL],  eoeiMop 
[B"],  eoeiiOMHCCN  TMN  eoEAoMOp  [B"  cum  signo 
perverscB  lect],  Palmiram  [Vg,])  'in  the  wiklerness.' 
a  name  given  {3  Ch.  84t)  to  a  cily  built  by  Solomon 
by  the  Chronicler.  This  late  historian  doubile&s  had  in 
view  the  great  cily  in  the  Syrian  desert  between  Damascus 
and  Ihe  Euphrales  (-noTn,  "Bin  of  the  Nabaliean  insci. ) 
known  10  Ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Palmyra  (see 
WRS,  I.V.  'PalmjTa'  £*«),'  tlie  mod.  Tadmvr, 
vulgarly  Tudmir^  This  appears  from  his  bringing  it 
into  connection  u-ith  Hamalh  and  the  N.  He  is.  how- 
ever, simply  misquoting  i  K.  9iB,  where  the  RV  is 
certainly  right  in  following  the  Kt.  (-on.  i-t..  Tflmir, 
not  as  some  have  supposed  Tammor)  in  prefereiice  to 
the  harmonistic  Kre  'Tadmor'  (ia-m)  adopted  by  AV 
following  the  versions.  For  the  context  here  clearly 
shows  that  not  Palmyra,  bul  some  place  in  Ihe  S,  of 
Judah  is  meant  (see  Tamak),  and  we  have  no  reason 
10  Ihink  that  ihe  boundaries  of  Israel  eier  extended  so 
far  N.  The  name  Tadmor  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Ihe 
OT.  nor  even  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  nor  can 
Palmyra  be  traced  in  hislory  till  just  before  the  Christian 
era,  43-41  B.C.  (Appian.  BC  69).  Al  that  dale, 
however.  Palmyra  was  a  place  of  some  importance  (cp 
Arabia,  %  3),  and  il  may  very  well  h.->ve  come  into 
e.vistence  some  centuries  earlier — long  enough  for  Ihe 
real  story  of  its  founding  10  be  quite  unknown  in  Israel 
in  Ihe  lime  of  the  Chronicler.  F.  B. 

TABAK.  TAEANITEB  (inPI,  >:nn).  Nu.  26);.  See 
below,  Tahath. 

TAHiPAMEB  (DnjSriFI)  Jer.  2.6,  RV Tahpanhes. 

TAHABH  (rnn)  Gen.22j<,  AV  Thahash. 

TAHATH  (nn^).  an  Ephraimile  name  originating  in 
the  NeReb,  see  Skuthelah  (iCh.T»  th  ™>wDn]f  IB 
only  oiiccj,  #cii>«,  n(i«  (A],  8iui«  |  L  twice]).  The  name  occuri 
Again  in  c.  3S  under  the  fonn  Tahah  ([nu,  «ac»  (B|,  ■»>  [L| 
«u(A— f.f.,  i»l«.D,  andiimiUrly  inN'u.sbjslPKLXXf.  39 
rarwi),  cp  the  ftunily  of  the  Tahuiites  (//.  'Inn.n,  &  TaHx(<l> 
[RAFL1).  In  the  nrieitty  genealt^ies  in  i  Ch.  n  which  are 
Tahath  is  Iwla  inenlioiied1tina^E^he"ncRton''orSani^'^anj 
Hen«n.{.  Ch.aMl9U7l"l.  ™«m  Init  ».  r.  37I.  B-  [AL]), 

fc^  Epi?AW,  na""  ''■"■''  *'"'''  "  "'"  "  ^P""^'™"  ""™ 
TAHATH   (nnpi,  note  the  '  priestly '  name  T.^HATH 


■/    <KAT&a9    [BAL],     K*Te*&e   [l]i. 

r 


Hnlifa.,  .69.),  see  PEI-Q  Oct.  1890.  pp.  iTiff.     .'^< 
'Second  Journey  to  Palmyra,' /'A>i',iB9J-9j;  Bern 

s  On  the  conneciion  between  Ihe  names  Imlmiir  ar 
see   \^.   Ii>/^.T. 


the  Geog.  Indi:x  under '  tadniora,' 
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TAHCHSMONITB 


between  MalUielolh  and  Ter»h,  both  of 
Eibly  comiplions  of  ■ /erahmeel '  (Che.). 


TAHCHEKONITE.  AV  Tacbmouite  f^bsn?,  o 

X&N&NAIOC  [BA],  YIOC  ecKEM&NEl  [!']),  aS,  23S. 
Probably  misUTillen,  owing  lo  Ihe  repelUion  of  n  from 
ihe  preceding  word,  for  ■jbj.t  (note  i  );a».  in  BA) — i./, , 
■»ji.  '  the  .  .  .  -ile'  (so  Marq. ).  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  other  descriptions  of  David's  other  heroes.  Bui 
■»D  can  hardly  be  correct.  Besides,  -nan  is  preceded 
(according  lo  the  emendation  suggested  under  Jasho- 
BEAM)  by  ri-a ;  'Ea.Tn-a  is  analogous  to  •onWiTi-a.  i 
and  1  being  sametiines  confounded,  il  is  plausible  to 
correct  inlo  -m jtti"!— '. '. .  a  man  of  Bclh-cerem  (see 
Beth-haccerem)  1  1  and  o  were  transposed.  Cp 
Camii.  the  name  of  a  son  of  Zabdi.  Josh.  7".  and 
note  that  in  i  Ch.  27i  Jashobeam  is  called  a  son  of 
Zabdiel;  also  lh.-it  in  iCh.  4i  l-eres  and  Carmi  are 
brothers,  and  that  in  i  Ch.  27}  Jashobeam  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  b'ne  Perei,  T,  K.  c, 

TAHPAHEES(Dn]Bn9,  Jer.  437.  etc- )  or  Tduph. 
nehM  (OnjDna  Ei^k.80.B):  Jer.  2<6  K'thibDIonn 

(EV  TalHjKlnes),  Judith  I9  AV  Taphnes.  RV  Tah- 

the  long  enumeration  of  t.g)'plian  cities  threatened  by 
deitruciion.  with  A\-en- Heliopolis  and  Pi-beseth- 
Bubaslus.  V.  17,  and  Tahpanhes,  v.  iS.  all  three  belonging 
to  Ihe  Eastern  Delia.  The  long  verse,  devoted  to 
Tahpanhes,  where  -the  yokes  (better,  as  ©,  'sceptres'  ; 
see  Comill)  of  E)E>'pt '  shall  be  broken,  and  '  the  pride 
of  her  power  shall  cease  in  her '  shows  Ihe  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  place,  as  does  the  allusion  lo  '  her 
daughter'— i.f,,  surrounding  towns  (Jer,  437/). 
Jeremiah,  with  many  fugitives,  fleeing  from  Palestine  lo 
Egypt,  comes  to  Tahpanhes  and  scllles  Ihere.  This 
points  ^ain  to  the  plice  being  near  the  entrance  from 
Palestine  inlo  Egypt— 1>.,  in  ihe  NE.  In  i/,  9  Ihe 
words  'the  entry  of  Ptwraoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes' 
seem  lo  indicate  thai  Ihe  place  had  a  ro}'al  palace  which, 
even  if  used  only  on  occasional  visits  of  the  king,  would 
indicate  an  important  city.  In  44i  46i4  Tahpanhes 
(which,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  good  MSS  of  6  in 
4614}.  Migdol,  and  Noph  are  the  three  most  important 
settlements  of  Jewish  fugiti\'es  in  N.  Egj-pl.  as  distin- 
guished from  Pathros  in  the  S.  In  Jer,  2i6,  Ihe  Egi-p- 
tians  are  called  'children  of  Noph  (Memphis)  and 
Tahpanhes.'  Judilh  I  9.  enumerating  Taphnas  and 
Ramesse  and  the  whole  land  of  Goshen  (Gesem),  as 
far  as  Tanii  and  Memphis,  etc..  seems  to  be  following 
those  Jewish  seltlenients. 

O  transcribes  the  name  as  Ta^rat  (indeclinable)  in 
Jer.  and  Judith ;  in  Eiek.  6"  has  To^roi ;  Vg.  not 
Ta/iiair,  as  is  usually  quoted,  hul  Taphaii  (indeclinable  : 
Ihe  same  form  occurs  as  accusative  in  Jer.  487)-  H  has 
always  been  concluded  from  these  transcriptions  that  the 
reference  is  to  a  place  which  Herodotus,  assimilating  iis 
name  to  ihe  Greek  word  for  '  laurels.'  calls  An^ot. 
According  to  him  (230)  Psammelik  I.  established  a 
great  camp  of  soldiers  '  in  Daphna;  near  Pelusium '  (^i- 
Ad^f^i  Tgirt  ncXoinrlDiR),  which  the  Persians  suit 
maintained.  In  2ih.  Ik  reports  thai  Sesostris.  return- 
ing from  his  conquests,  rested  there.  The  //.  Anton, 
places  Diifno  16  R.  m.  inland  from  Pelusium ;  Sleph. 
Byt.  also  mentions  Ao^nj. '  Already  Wilkinson  {Modtrn 
Eg.  and  Theies.ltn)  idenlified  ihis  pbee  with  Ihe 
niodem  Teld)  IX-fcnneh  (aboul  a";  English  miles  in  a 
straight  line  SW.  of  Ihe  ruins  of  Peluiiuml,  which  was 
e.tcavated  by  Flinders  Pelrie  in  1886  (see  I^rie, 
TaHii.  2).  I^trie  found  traces  of  earlier  buildings  of 
the  Ramesside  period,  a  great  camp,  fortified,  accord- 
ing 10  Ihe  foundation  records,  by  Psammelichus  I., 
maintained  under   Necho  and   Amasis.   and  evidently 
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abandoned  afterwards,  ihe  palace  or  citadel  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Many  finds  of  arms,  pottery,  ele. . 
showed  ihal  ihe  garrison  had  consisted  chielly  of  Greek 
mercenaries.     The  position  of  this  fortress,  on  the  tighl 

agrees  cicellenlly  with  that  of  ihe  biblical  Tnhpanlies  as 
ke)'  to  E^ypt  (cp  Jer.  43;) ;  Ihe  csprcssion  in  Jer,  2iS 
would  beexplained  by  the  strong  gnrtison.  Such  a  place 
would  also  be  best  adapted  for  a  Jewish  colony  which, 
evidently,  subsisted  chiefly  on  trading.  Wilkinson's 
ideatificntion  may.  therefore,  be  considered  as  very 
probable.'  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  cily  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  surprising,  it  we 
consider  that  the  city  received  its  importance  only  under 
Psammelichus  I.  Such  Egyptian  etymologies  as  have 
been  attempted  so  lar  are  loo  improbable  to  be  discussed 
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.0  N.  Aiab 
it  Ih*  other  tndilii 


II  Ihc  I 


li  if>/.v>\ 


tt.7/1 


jT  the  unckrL> 
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TAHPENES  {D>?Bn?  ;*  in  i  K.  11 »«  defectively  ; 
eCK  [or  x]e<w[e].N*iBAL]  ;  Vg.  Tafkni,  ;  i  K.  11  ,9/ 
[twice]),  the  wife  of  Ph.iraoh,  whose  sister  was  given 
to  Hadad,  the  Edomite,  to  wife.  The  name  has  a  very 
Egyptian  appearance,  although  no  cerlain  etymology 
could  be  given,  except  that  Ihe  initial  I  would  be  the 
Egyptian  article.  The  present  vowel-points  seem  lo 
follow  the  analt^of  the  cily  Tahpanhes  (;.f.).  See, 
however,  Hauau,  according  to  which  ariicle  we  should 
not  expect  an  Egyptian  name  for  a  queen  of  Musri  in 
N,  Arabia  which  seems  to  be  meant  here  instead  of 
Egypt.  The  possibiliiy  remains  open,  at  any  rale,  that 
at  a  later  lime,  when  the  king  of  Musri  in  quesiion  had 
become  a  Pharaoh  in  the  text,  and  the  whole  narrative 
was  referred  to  Egypt,  an  Egyptian  name  was  worked 
into  Ihe  story,  ll  would  be  fulile  lo  try  lo  reconstruct 
the  various  short  Egyptian  words  which  could  lie  found 
in  Ihe  name,  espccuiilv  as  0  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Hebrew.  [On  (he  Heb.  text  cp  Cril.  Bii.  on  Jer. 
48.5.}.  W.  M,  u. 

TAHKEA  (Ennn  ;  Oar*!*]  [A1-],  e&pAX  [BK]).  a 
descendant  of  Meribbaal;   i  Ch.  9,1. 


TMM  W&BACtON  H  CCTIN   NAAACAI  l^J,  THN  eW&tON 

1.  State  of  *i*cAi[A],  rHNxeTTieiMK4,iHc[L]; 

tueen  Gilead  and  I>Bn-jnaD  in  ihc  account  of  the 
movements  of  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  Ihe  pmplc 
of  Israel  'from  Dan  even  lo  Bccrshcba,'  3S.24&. 
That  ■  Tahtim-hodshi '  is  corrupt."  is  too  obiious  10  be 


.of  a 


.rough 


textual  criticism  of  the  wholf 

{w.  1-9)  in  the  light  of  parallel  passages  of  geographical 

description. 

I.  Ewald  [Hist.  3  ifis,  n,  3)  thought  Ihal  for 
■Hodshi(?)'  we  should  read  ■  Hermon '  (pinn).  Grati 
changed,  in  addition.  •  Tahiim  (?| '  inlo  ■  lahaih  '  (nrm)  i 
cp  Josh.  11  J,  where  Wellhauscn,  Buhl,  Bennett  (5*07", 


called  a 


Jew's  dnughter '  {Iran-  Hxl  rl-  1  thiliitu  which  hat  induced 
Petrie  even  id  find  Ihe  aliened  'brick-kiln'  orjer.  4Sa  <Ke 
Bkick-kii.h).  Ii  may  be  menlnned  here  thai  Eimiui  (in  hit 
review,  Birllirr  Phlhlitiitkt  K'tcktnuhrijij  iSqd,  p.  g»> 
hai  warned  us  apainat  In'inr  Hrcu  on  th«  nnrilanty  of  Vhs 
names  Def<:nneh  O  and  Daphnse.  The  best  Arabic  fonn  \i 
Ttm  P'/ii«ti  or  r<,r,«tk  {oihen  (tive  the  plural  Difnr^i.i.. 

f.oina'nold'nMne'ofihe''locilit>-."  '""  "*  " 

'  f..g.,  Laitarde  once  tried  to  find  in  Tahpenes  the  godden 
Sotime(lX  ".orJiipped  especially  al  Memphii.  A  la^Sekinriti 
'ihe  ane  belorerag  to  S.;  woald,   however,  requiie  quite  a 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


TALENT 

'Joshua'),  and  Stniemagd  (bul  not  Di.),  read  'the 
HiltJtes  (-Brirt)  under  Ml.  Hennoo.'  But  in  this  case 
Vi-e  require  lo  prefii  'nnn.  thus  producing  '  the  land  of 
the  Hiliilea  under  Hernion.'  H,  P.  Smith  prefers  'the 
Uod  or  the  Hittites  to  Hermon.'  But  are  not  Herman 
and  Dan  somewhat  loo  nenr  together  t 

a.  Wellhausen  {TBSstj).  tollQwing  Hitiig  (for  'nn} 
and  partly  Tbenius  (for  in),  reads  ,ienj  D'nnn.  '  (to  the 
land  of)  the  Hiiiites  towards  Kadesh,"  This  is  con- 
firmed  by  ©'■  (see  ^xne),  and  is  adopted  by  Steuer- 
nagel,  Driver.  Buhl  {SBOT).  But  "  ■">'  Kadesh 
on  the  Oronies  too  tar  N.  ?  Wellhausen  has  to  suppose 
that  the  boundary  line  is  traced  to  Kadesh,  and  thai 
It  then  comes  back  (SW.)  to  Dan.  And  had  David 
really  conquered  the  nonhem  Kadesh,  and  even  com- 
pletely incorporated  it  into  the  territory  of  Israel? 
Cp  Buhl,  Pal.  69. 

3,  Klostermann  (ad  Ice.)  and  Guthe  {Gtsc\.  94) 
would  read  n&i^  "iw.-  '  ('°  ^'  '^'"'  °^'  ^BPt>t^ 
towards  Kedesh" ;  cp  Dt,  34 1/ (where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  prospect  from  Mt.  Nebo.  Naphtali  is  intro- 
duced after  'the  land  of  Gilend  as  far  as  Dan'),  and 
aK.  15i«.  where  Kedesh  is  mentioned  with  Ijon  (the 
name  which,  according  to  Klostermann,  lurks  in  the 
second  part  of  Dan-JAAH  [}.v.])  and  Gilead.  as  repre- 
senting ii^etber  the  far  N.  of  the  land  of  Israel.  This 
is  plausible,  but  involves  a  somewhat  bold  emendatton 
of  o-f^r- 

A  more  secure  solution  of  the  problem  csn,  as  has 
been  said  above,  only  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a 
,   T>«.™...  "<'''^^'  correction  of  the  lexL      (On  Dt. 

tSr     34,/. oneofthei^^ssages  referred  toby 

t™""""-      Klostermann.  see  Nebo,  Mount.) 

According  to  the  present  writer's  emended  text  of 
aS.Si/  (in  a  section  which  Budde,  quite  independ- 
ently, places  very  near  aS.24i-g,  which  it  precedes). 
David  had  recently  conquered  the  pans  of  N.  Arabia 
nearest  to  the  land  of  Judah,  vii. ,  Mis5ur  and  Jerah- 
meel  (ihe  region  from  which  the  Israelites  appear  10 
have  come).  That  David  treated  his  new  subjects 
with  the  cruelly  asserted  in  the  MT  of  a  S.  8j,  may  be 
confidendy  denied  (see  C'ril.  Bii. }. 

A  siudy  of  ihe  wayj  oT  tht  Kribcj  lugge'ls  thm  lh«  tras  t«I  of 
thai  pas.sage  (omiiting  1  number  i>f  comipt  JiiiogTam-i  of  Wnv) 
U,  'id  fxa  Mm  □■TBTrnx  Bissn  o'rHcmT  -airo  "■',  '.-uid  he 
■mote  MiKfc  and  Ihe  JerahmeeliUs,  and  nibdued  ihe  Zaiephath- 

What  David  did  next  is  shown  us  in  a  S.  24 1-9. 

The  ibought  came  la  him,  'Go.  numlier  Mi>^r  and  Teiah- 

10  and  fro  throughout  all  Zhrephath-tninur,  from  Din  (V  Mi^ian) 
Even  10  lleer-sliFla,i  wid  number  ye  the  people '(d.  a).     Vtne* 

'And  lh«y  pn^^d  IhiHjUEbJudah.  and  beean  fTom  Aroer- 
jemlinieel.  (he  city  thai  is  in  tHe  iniilsl  uf  Ihe  valley  of  IJerah. 
nwellJinMl,  and  dley  came  lo  Ierahnieei,>aHrf^I  M* /a.rf^ 

ofSlfiran.  And  they  cSmi  10  MiSiir^m,  i™he  fw'r^'Iif 
Mi^ur),  and  to  all  the  cilier;  of  Ihe  Horile:!  heiahnueluf.)  and 
Ihe  Keniiei, ;  and  they  came  out  lo  th<  N'Rtb  of  liid^h.  10 
ltnr-<heba.'  AccatdiW  la  v.  a  (ari(inall¥),  Joab  save  the 
number  of  ibemenof  MiffuiBS  Sods,  and  of  the  mea  of  Jerab- 

Thus  ' Tahtim-hodshi '  becomes  'the  Rehobothites 
to  Kadesh.'  The  Rehobothite  warriors  in  David's 
bodyguard  are  known  lo  us  in  the  present  leil  as 
'  Chetethites.'     See  Rehoboth.  t.  k.  c. 


(ion  'from  Itan  evrn  to  Itten 
Dan.  Povjbly,  bowcvci,  '  fror 
scribe's  error  Cpjot^*  and  Lbe  or 
'fromHitnn  (];iiQO).  Ineilb 
ii  thus  defined.  Inihelapwof 
>  Rahbsh  of  Ihe  bne  lerahmi 
1»M.  etc,  '  Rahbah  of  tiw  bne. 


Dan'  (;■«)  mg 

ioal  coiner  of  the  phrase  wrote 

'  cue  the  «unl  of  ibe  Negeb 


TAMAB 

TALITHA  CDMI  (xAAie^  [Ti.,  -c  WH]  KOYA^)■ 
Ivrt)  Aramaic  words  in  Mk.  Gji  (see  Jairus).  correctly 
interpreted  by  rb  nopituH-  (ffol  X^)  fyiifit  -.  ■  little 
maid  (I  say  unto  thee)  arise  I '  The  mosl  im- 
portant variants  are  (i)  rafiLTa.  etc.  (widiitor/),  and 
Kovm  (see  Ti.).  Tafjiro,  if  not  purely  an  error, 
suggests  Tabitha  [f.v.];  loir^  is  of  purely  gram- 
matical interest ;  see  Dnlman's  useful  note.  Gram.  d. 
Jtid.-Palasl.  Aram.  a66,  n.  i.  Talitha.  properly 
'young  one,'  used  very  frequently  of  lambs  (in  Aramaic 
more  especially  of  the  gaielle).  would  be  represented  in 
Aram,  either  by  lalyllhi  or  (cp  Dalm.  of.  cil.  1 18,  n.  6) 

TALMAI  ('D^n.  cp  Nab.  ID^n,  and  the  LitiySn 
Talmi  [DHM  'kp.    Detk.  5],    also   eoAoMAIOC   [see 

Bartholomew];  cp  Wi.  Gl  2to.  n.  1 ;  eoAMi,  -€i. 

0&\&ine  I  )■  But  the  correctness  of  the  reading  •  Talmai' 
(with  n)  has  been  questioned '  (see  Talhon.  Telem). 

1.  One  of  ibe  «n.  of  Akak  [,.f.]  ai  Hebron  (Nu.  1S„  [,3l 
ftla^.K  [BA],  U.  [LI, -olFI:  Josh.  Ifiu:  «oa*iu.  [)t|,  tV 
t,^^  [ALl :  judg.  1  .0  #<>^<i  (Ll.  rti-  -y  |Bl  r.  *m..  (Aft 

1.  A  king  of  Gdbur  b.  AMumuir  W.€.,  probably  lerahmeel 
IChe.D  whose  laughter  (Maacah)  was  one  of  David's  wives,  and 
mother  of  Abutooi.  (iS.ij:  Airwii  (B] ;  IS37:  feAiutiAiw. 
[B1,»i>Aiv»l{A);  I  Ch.  8  9 :  »imku  IB],  A>Vn  (A),  *<>*o("  ILdT 

TAUIOIT  (ito^p,  TeXAMUJN  [BA]  c.  [L]),  a  family 
ofdooikeepenor  (reading  I3'WN(Che,])Aubuiiies  in  the  lemple. 
Eim  X  It  Neh.  T  ts  (nX^i— r  [6N].  roAiuir  [A]),  cp  i  Cb. « tT 
(™,.«-ors.lB.«eSweIeI,r.;4«i»[Al-«[tDi  Neh.11,9 
(»^.,rt ;  and  IS  >5  (onu  B»'A,  T,a«.r  [11'^  °«-  "P-J,  Trtg«. 
[LB.  IniEid.&MToLHAH(RV,  noiin  B,  ToV'IAD.  The 
elan  (0  which  Talmon  and  anolber  doorkeeper  TttLKM  (dSd) 
belonged  was  an  important  one.  See  Telih,  Bsd  cp  Smalluu 
(8,  iiS 

TALSAS  (cftA94C  [B]),  iEsd.B»  AV=Eiral0.i 
Elasah,  I. 

TAMAH (npnj,  Neh.75sAV  =  Eira2s3.  Temah. 

TAHAK  ("Hjri.  'date-palm'),  a  place  on  the  SE. 
border  of  Judah.  mentioned  by  Eiekiel  (47 1!  [6* 
*OIN[e]lKWN0C  BAQ]  19  [6  e«IM«,N  K.  *.,  9  being 
a  diltograph  both  of  flMTI  and  TDJl]  i&nS  [ffi 
eAIMAN].  »mL  [Pesh.].  for  MT  nblj,  'ye  shall 
measure'  [melitmini,  Vg.]).  and.  as  is  usually  held, 
one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Solomon  {iK.fiiS  Kt 
and  RV  i  AV,  however,  gives  TadMoh  [?.v.]  eepMAO 
[A,  om.  BL].  leecPMie  [B  at  10  ij.  oro.  A].  Boi- 
MOP  [L  I**.];  Palmiram;  toaofl  [Pesh.]).  Knobel 
among  critics,  and  Robinson  and  Wetistein  among 
geographers  (cp  Trade,  §  50).  hai-e  identified  Tamar 
(i)  with  Ihe  'Thamara  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  =  lhe 
milil.try  station  Thamaro  of  Plol,4i6and  the  Peulinger 
Tables),  a  village  which  is  a  day's  journey  from  Mnpsis  ■ 
(OJ  21086  853)  between  Hebron  and  Elaih,  and  further 
(3)  with  Ihe  ruin  called  Kurnab.  on  an  elevated  site  SE. 
of  '.\r'ltra  (Aroer.  3).*  This,  however,  does  not  suit 
the  passages  in  Eiekiel.  It  appears  that  some  point 
near  the  5W.  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  meant. 
ZOAB  [f.v.]  was  called  'villa  palmanim'  in  the  limes 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  Zoar  was  probably  not  the  only 

Engedi.  however,  is  loo  far  N. 
The  Tam.ue  of  I  K.  9  it.  which  has  generally  been 

)  Cp  Tot.  where  it  11  inquired  whell 
not  mjswTltienfor '  --Sn.  kingof  nsfD'n'almai.king . 

3  Reading,   'from   HAZAII-Ae^(JN    (in    lh«   NE.l 
Jordan  forms  Ihe  boundary  (0  8L0p^«< '  S'2^  as  far 


ofMaaah). 


*  See  Buhl.  Pal  1S4,  n.  ;t;.    T 
s  '  is  not  clear.     Hommel  fCj/.  T 


iSee  Vand(Ve!d«,i'.r™>'™"''^3>}°.^  (more  judicious 
than  Robinson  \BR  2«igl,  who  did  not  aciually  visit  KumubX 
who se»  dial  Kumub cannot  betha 'Tunai'of  Enk.,  and  cp 
Buhl,  Lc.  and  Del.  Gtn.V\  ;Si. 


,y  Google 


TAMAE 

identified  with  thai  of  Eiekiel,  requires  separate  treat. 
meni.      It  is  credible  iliat  Solomon's  fortress  w'as  for  the 

Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is  not  less  poaaible  that  it  was  to 
guard  the  Negeb  towards  the  land  of  Musri  (see 
Solomon,  %  7).  '  Tamar.'  both  here  and  elsewhere,  is 
therefore  probably  miswrilien  for  rion  (Ramath).  which 
is  a  corruption  of  'Jerahmeel'  (see  Tamar  ii.)-  'In 
the  wilderness,  in  the  land '  (pK3  13103)  should 
probably  be  '  in  Aralna,  in  Missui '  ("ncli  Sipj)  (Che. ; 
see  Crit.  BU.). 

TAMAB  (Ttjl?.  as  if  -date  palm,'  g  69:  9am4p 
[BKADEL]).  The  name,  in  the  sense  of  ■  date  palm.' 
is  of  course  suitable  enough  for  a  KOman  (cpCant.  7^/. 
[a/]|.  But  it  also  occurs  as  a  place-name,  and  we  have 
to  find  an  explanation  which  will  lit  both  the  personal 
name  and  the  place-name.  Winckler  {G/  29S/  104/  «j) 
offers  such  an  eiplanalion.  Tamar,  he  thinks,  is  the 
Canaanite  lilar ;  the  myth  of  Tammuz  and  liiar  was 
doubtless  transplanted  into  Canaan  (cp  Stucken.  Aslral- 
tajrlhen.  14-16).  Baal-tAMaR  was  the  place  where 
the  men  of  Benjamin  had  their  tribal  sanctuary,  and 
dedicated  to  the  [female]  goddess  IStar.  Cp  KlBJATH- 
JEAKIM,  SAtJl,  'Baalath  and  Tamar,'  iK.  9ia, 
should  rather  be  Baalath-tamar  (a  less  original  form  of 
Baal-Iamar).  All  this  is  set  forth  with  great  force  and 
learning ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  relics  of 
mythology  can  be  so  easily  traced,  and  whether  textual 
criticism,  methodically  applied,  does  not  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  suggest  a  better  explanation. 

ProDET  namei  in  ihi  OT  are  even  more  fiequendy  CDmipl 
than  has  b«en  supposed,  and  need  very  cairful  emendation,  and 
it  Ko  happens  that  ^on.  both  tu  aei  appellative  and  as  a  proper 

ibepuHges  in  which  '  Tamar '  occurs  as  ihe  name  of  a  woman, 
has  here  most  probably  arisen  out  or  one  of  the  popular  dislor- 


Maaca 


and  a  third  is  Mi 

(the  name  of  a  son  of  Aaron)  very  possibly  came  from  ^Ki^rn'i 

Jerahmt'elOlfromn);  cp  Jekehoth. 

1.  The  wife  of  Judab's  son  Er,  who  subsequently, 
through  her  father-in-law,  became  the  mother  of  Pekei 
and  Zekah  iqq.v.]  (Gen.386^  [J]  iCh.24  Ml.  1 3 
[AV  here  Thamak]).  The  story  is  referred  to  in  Ruth 
(4 11)  as  furnishing  a  parallel  to  Ruth's  marriage  wilb 
Boaz.  According  to  Winckler  it  is  a  Canaanitish 
development  of  the  myth  of  I£tar  (see  above}.  For 
another  and  a  preferable  view  of  the  significance  of  the 
story,  see  JlFDAH,  coL  2617/ 

2.  Sister  of  Absalom  (aS.  ISi/:  i  Ch,  89  [B  alwa>-s 
Oiinap  and  so  A  in  i  Ch.  ]),  and  probably  daughter  of 
the  same  mother  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  81);  seeMAACAH,  2. 
According  to  Winckler  {G/inii/.).  not  only  has  this 
Tamar''  name  mythological  affinities,  but  the  whole 
story  of  her  bdng  outraged  by  her  half-brother  Amnon 
is  mythological.  An  old  myth  respecting  Tamar,  the 
Canaanitish  lilar,  and  her  relation  to  her  brother  (to 
whom  TAMMt}z  corresponds)  has  been  transformed  by 
the  people  into  a  quasi -historical  narrative.  Note 
especially  Taniar's  cake,  which  reminds  Winckler  of 
the  cakes  of  Ashlorelh  (Jer.  4419),  See,  however, 
above,  and  cp  Arsai/ik,  Daviu,  col.  1033. 

3.  (driiuip  [B],  Tkamar,  but  /uiaxa  [!•]).  a  daughter 
of  Absalom,  aS.14j7+(TO.  15-17  late  ;  see  Bu,  SliQT. 
•Sam.').  Elsewhere  we  hear  of  a  daughter  of  Absalom 
and  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  called  Maacah,  and 
©S'inaS.  UiT  identifies  ,\bs.ilom's  daughter  Tamar 
with  the  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  ;  C-.  indeed,  goes 
further  and  reads,  not  Tamar.  but  Maacah.  If  the 
.iddiiion  in  ©.  aS.14jj,  relative  to  the  marriage  of 
Absalom's  daughter  with  Rehoboam  is  correct,  one 
uould  be  inclined  to  follow  C-'s  reading  'Maacah.' 
But  perhaps  the  difficulty  is  not  really  existent.  'Tamar' 
and  ■  Maacah  '  may  both  be  corruptions  of  Jerahme'elith 
("a  Jernhmeelile'J,     For  the  test  see  Maacah,  3.     Thus 
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TAMARISK  TBES 

[   two  of  the  cases  of  the  r 
same  family  would  disappear  (se 

and  cp  Gray,  HFN  6/.).  T.  K.  c. 

,  TAKAKISE  TBEE  is  the  rendering  in  RV  of  'fht, 
?;f((,  for  which  AV  has  in  Gen.  21 33  'grove,'  mg. 
'  tree ' ;  in  1  S.  22(i  '  tree,'  mg.  '  grove ' :  and  in  i  S. 
31 13  'tree.'  The  variety  of  rendering  suggests  th.it  the 
Het>.  word  has  an  interesting  history,  and  though  it  has 
become  traditional  to  render  ■  taniarisk,'  the  critical 
tradition  needs  periodical  revision  at  the  hands  of  critics.' 

I.  Apart  from®,  whose  rendering  i^ovpa  Wellhausen 
(Sam.  ia4)pronounces  unintelligible,  Iheancients  took  the 
word  in  agfniral  sense,  translating  sometimes  '  grove  ' 
or  'plantation'  (Aq.  icrSpui*  and  SirSpaiiia*  (?) ;  Svm. 
^vrela.  Vg,  nitnui.  oTtD  Tg.  Jer.  1  and  2.  and  jkr. 
rai.  64,  end),  sometimes  '  tree '  (Sym.  ^vriy  :  so  Onk. 
Pesh.)  or  'oak  tree'  (Theod.  [t4i]  JpDi :  i  Ch.lOia 
njfl,  instead  of  the  ^it  of  1  S.31i3).  Such  a  view  of 
the  meaning  is  supported  by  the  Kabbis.  and  even  by 
Celsius  (IjjS.^):  but  the  rendering  'tree'  would  be 
excusable  only  as  a  protest  against  the  cultus  of  some 
special  sacred  tree  (cp  Oak)— philological ly  it  is  of 
course  untenable. 

a.  The  tendency  to  explain  obscure  Heb,  words  from 
the  Arabic  has  led  to  the  identification  of  'IM.  Spu,  with 
the  Arab,  'alhl,  which  corresponds  phonetically,  and 
means  'tamarisk.'  Of  this  tree  perhaps  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  species  are  found  in  Pal,  (Tristram.  FFP, 
050) ;  our  common  tamarisk  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
common  riverside  species  is  T.  Pallasii.  Desc.  The 
tamarisk  '  is  a  very  graceful   tree,  with  long  feathery 

leaves,  and  surmounted  in  spring  with  spikes  of  beauti- 
ful pink  blossom.'  '  Though  it  is  often  a  mere  bush,' 
some  of  the  Palestinian  tamarisks  '  reach  such  a  siie  as 
to  afford  dense  shade  .  .  .  Beersheba  is  well  suited  for 
the  growth  of  the  tamarisk ;  and  we  observed  large 
numbers  of  the  Eastern  tamarisk  on  the  banks  below 
the  site  of  Jabesh  Cilead'  (Tristram,  l.i.).  It  is  also 
common  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  anciently  consecrated 
to  Osiris,  and  bore  the  (Semitic?)  name  of  asari.' 

3.  It  may  lie  doubled,  however,  whether  this  is  really 
the  correct  explanatioiL  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Tristram  says  nothing  about  tamarisks  at  Gibeah  of 
Saul.  The  tree  referred  to  in  1  S.  226  was  no  doubt  a 
sacred  tree  (see  HiCH  Place,  §  3  and  n.  6).  In  t  S. 
14]  we  read  apparently  of  a  pomegranate  tree  under 
which  Saul  sat  (see  MiGRONJ.  There  is  no  probability 
in  the  view  that  the  tree  on  the  high  place  at  Gibeah  was 
a  tamarisk.  But  it  we  give  up '/Win  i  S.  22e,  we  can 
hardly  defend  it  in  Gen.  21  jj  and  1  S.  Slis;  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  same  word  is  meant  in  all  these 
pass.'iges.  and  that  in  all  three  it  is  corrupt.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  S's  ipovpa  (thnce).  At  first  sight  this  looks 
like  an  orthodox  substitute  for  a  word  liaMe  to  be  mis- 
used (cp  the  Vss.  on  Gen.  126,  and  see  Oak).  But 
how  can  6  possibly  have  understood  the  phrase  iipi- 
Ttmriv  ipBvpay.  if  ipovpa  means  ■  tilled  land '  ?  Clearly 
ipovpa  must  cover  some  tree-name,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  ipvvpa  may  come  from  ijnj;  or  -ijmy. 
which  3.  like  Tg.  and  Vg..  understood  to  mean 
■tamarisk.'  Thus  the  harder  part  of  6s  riddle  is 
explained.  It  remains  lo  account  for  ©'3  reading  ipj; 
or  -nmji  in  lieu  of  Wit — it  is  no  niere  interpretation  but 
a  genuine  reading  that  O  gives  us.  There  is  only  one 
hypothesis  which  will  do  this  :  iiny  or  ipiy  is  a  corrup- 
tion o[  .•n^M.asAo^ A {Chs.}.  This,  then, istheiraercad- 
ing  in  all  three  places  : — Abraham  tui'Ii  an  aihirak  at 
^   >  K.  P.  Smith  snmds  a  note  of  warning.     Though  he  rendf  n 
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imporiani  MS.  into  ijnjr  or  lynp  I 
m  aiiuiucr  ijuu  ^m^     j.pc  idot  of  (h«  Uilcr  hypothesis  was 

lonioil  of  rrVMi'  ■"  order  to  diacaunge  Ashciah-worship.  0'a 
Spovfia,  ace  lobjm,  ij-T^M, 'Ihe  cuEud(lttt)' — again  a  pfotesl 
■gaiiut  tree<worshJp. 

3.  'arfl>,    -ifip,  Jer.  176  486+  RV°«-.  EV  Heath. 

TAHHUZ  (14SFI),  whose  worship  is  supposed,  on 
doubtful  grounds,  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eiek.  S  if  (Ofciw- 

m^A  «.IE        [Vg-1)'    derives    his    name    from    ihe 

'son  of  life,'  which,  according  to  G.  A.  Barton,  refers  to 
Tanimuz  as  the  child  of  the  goddess  of  fertility,  or  perhaps 
■a  true  divine  child'  (=Ass.  aflut^a-;  so  Frd.  Del.)- 
He  is  various!]' described  as  the  youthful  husband  of  the 
goddess  litac,  as  her  son.  and  as  the  first  in  the  series 
of  her  rejected  husbands.  Every  year,  in  the  fourth 
month  (DOiu,  see  below)^i.?.,  July — he  descended  lo 
Hades,  and  remained  there  till  the  next  spring.  His 
disappearance  gave  occasion  lo  drink-offerings  and  a 
great  iiiHa  or  'weeping.'  The  'motives'  of  his 
l^end  and  (he  menning  of  his  eultus  can  be  found  in 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  Descent  of  IStar.  There  is 
also  an  illustrative  passage  in  Ihe  Gilgames-epic,  Tab.  6. 
where,  among  ollwr  lovers  of  the  goddess  who  have 
encountered  a  sad  bte,*Tamniui(Dumuii)  is  mentioned, 
'T^immuz,  the  spouse  of  thy  youth,  Ihou  compcDest  to 
weep  year  after  year.''  The  discovery  of  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  and  Jensen  (Kssmo!.  197)  that  4  R.  SO,  no.  a 
contains  a  song  of  lamentation  for  Tamniuz  is  not  less 
suggestive.  This  is  bow  the  song  runs,  as  translated 
by  A.  Jeremias.* 

'He  went  down  (?)  id  mcei  Ihe  nether  world,  he  hai  uled 
himself,  the  sun-god  caused  him  to  peTi!di  (passing)  to  the  land 
or  Ihe  dead,  wilh  niouming  was  he  filled  on  Ihe  day  when  he 
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■s  again 


In  5  R.  43,  eol.  4 
Tamniiii,  stands  the  note — idirlum,  'sorrow.'  The 
I'animui  festival  was  in  fact  the  idealisation  of  human 
sorrow — a  kind   of    'All   Souls'    Day.'      Hence  partly 

'  Dirges  were  sung  by  the  wailing  women  lo  the  aceom- 
paniinenl  of  musical  instruments  ;  offerings  were  made 
to  the  dead,  and  it  is  plausible  lo  assume  that  visits 
were  paid  to  Ihe  graves.'  It  is  probable  Ihat,  10 
grniiry  the  general  sentiment,  specially  important 
luitional  mouminES  were  placed  in  the  month  Tammui 
(secbrloiv).  ' The  calendar  of  the  Je«ish  Church  still 
marks  Ihe  i/lh  day  of  Tammui  as  a  fast,  and  Houtsma 
has  shown  that  the  association  of  the  day  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  represents  merely 
the  attempt  lo  give  an  ancient  tesliv.-U  a  worthier 
inlcrpretaiion.  The  day  was  originally  connected 
with  the  Tammiu  cult.'' 

The  monih  devoted  ID  Tammui  in  the  later  Je<n>h  Calendar 
(M,-g.    T,iSnilh,*^gi   was  the  Babylonian  monih  Du'uiu   or 
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TAMMUZ 

DflrU}  which  was  asdgned  10  Ninib,  ihe  god  of  Ihe  hoi  mid'day 
Originally  and  properly  Du'uzu  or  Duniuiu.  is  the 
spirit  or  god  of  the  spring  vegetation ; '  also,  by  a 
natural  sequence,  he  is  the  lord,  and  his  sister  Bilili 
(see  Belial,  g  a)  is  the  lady,  of  the  underworld,  the 
region  of  growth,  though  also  Ihe  place  of  the  dead.' 
But  it  was  not  possible  lo  keep  this  conception  in  its 
purity;  it  was  natural  to  identify  the  vegetation  spirit 
with  the  sun.  and  10  trea.t  Du'uzu  as  a  manilestaiion  of 
the  solar  deity  (Ninib).  For  Ihe  drama  of  Ihe  sun  is 
similar  to  that  of  plant-life ;  after  the  summer  solstice 
the  sun  seems  gradually  to  lose  its  strength,  and  at 
length  to  die,  till  at  the  winter  solstice  it  is  bom  again. 
Originally  too,  the  Du'uiu  story  was  distinct  from  the 
Adonis  and  the  Osiris  stories  ;  but  at  an  early  dale  the 
distinction  was  forgotten  (AtxiNiS,  g  a).  The  identity 
of  Tammui  and  Adonis  is  assorted  by  Jerome'  and 
other  fathers  (see  AsHTOBETH.  %  a,  with  n.  3). 

According  10  Robertson  Smith  the  wailing  for 
Tammui  was  not  originally  connected  with  the  death  of 
v^etation,  but  wa»  tt  ceremony  of  mourning  for  some 
sacrificial  victim,  such  as  is  performed  among  Ihe  Todas 
of  S.  India  to  this  day.  Later,  a  different  explanation 
«as  sought  for  the  waiUng — one  more  in  harmony  with 
advancing  civilisation — and  the  rile  was  projected  into 
the  myth  of  the  death  of  Tammui.  Robertson  Smith 
also  thinks  thai  the  yearly  mourning  for  Tammui-Adonis 
is  the  closest  parallel  in  form  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Hebrew  Day  of  Atonement  [Rel.  Sem.W.  411,  cp  414). 
To  Ibis  view  G.  A.  Banon  {Sim.  Or.  m)  assents.  The 
sloiy  of  Adapa,  however  (A'/)6i,  p.  97;  cp  Jasiiow,  Rrl. 
BaS.  Asi.  S19),  disclcnes  an  earlier  form  of  Ihe  Tammui-myih 
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in  sod  called  Ci^irida.    According  to  Jensen  OLZ, 
.  jo)  another  ancieni  belief  made  Tammui,  the  g«l  of 

Certainly   Gudea  (about    yioa  u.c.)   mentions   Tamflii'abiu 
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[./),  who  makes  this  deily  a  goddcts. 

the  MT.  It  occurs  in  the  description  oS 
heathen  rites  practised  in  the  temple, 
which  Eieklet  in  his  captivity  professes 
to  ha^'e  seen  when  in  Ihe  ecstatic  state,  t^rsi  among 
these  rites — according  10  Toy's  explanation  of  chap.  8— 
comes  (iKrhaps)  an  Asherah-image  (v.  ;).  Next,  the 
secret  worship  of  reptiles  and  beasts,  probably  forms  of 
old- Israelilish  worship  [v.  10).  Next,  the  uomeii 
weeping  for  Tammui  [v.  i*).     Next,  twenty-live  n 
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'^j^M,A^«»"'«5!'™Jas™w,XJ.4's7S.  Bilili  is  Ibe 
workJ-pFinciple  of  generation  and  growth. 

>  There  is  a  remarkable  slalemenl  of  Jerome  (ed.  Valbr^, 
li3i),  '  Heihlehem  nunc  noslram  .  .  .  lucus  inumbrabal 
Thamus,  id  est  Adonldis.'    Just  before,  he  lells  us  that  this  cult 

10  (he  empire  of  Con&taniine.  Evidently  he  regarded  the 
Adonis  cuTt  praclised  in  Ibe  reputed  grove  of  ihe  Nativity  as  a 
deliberate  profanaiion.  It  I>  not  pr^nble,  however.  Ihat  any 
such  profanation  would  have  been  committed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  j  it  was  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  who  were  ai  ihal 
lime  Ihe  objects  of  heathen  persecution.    And  we  may  assume 


Beihlehem  was  not  connected  with  Tammui-Adonis,  tnil  rather 
with  I»s  and  Sarapis.  just  as  a<  Byblus  Ibe  legend  of  Asuute 
and  Adonis  beeameTuKd  with  thai  ofMs  and  Otitis  (cp  Conradi, 
KiKikiiligtsehicliUJiiin.3i%f.iViaia,Kil.gtitk.  UitUr- 

*  Toy  takes  [rnol  (■■■  itJIh  the  sense  of 'stench,' and  tenders, 
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Jews  was  probably  boirowed  fiom  Assyria,  so  tha 
Tammiu-worship  and  sun-worsfalp  would  naturally  b 
mentioned  logelher. 
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Ji  KC  Shapkan.  From  the  probably 
e  may  divine  that  the  whole  docription 
lalei »  heathen  ritcK  of  Jemhmceliie  or 
ewheie  (see  Cril.  Bii.)  ihe  text  of  v.  14 
:renu  lo  Ifae  cult  of  the  N.  Arabian 
See,  however,  alw  Hadad-rimmon, 
nmiu-WDTship  is  auapected  to  exist  both 
For  a  generally  supposed  relertiKe  to 
lis,  ME  Gahden,  1 3 ;  and  cp  Naauan. 


H^ris'^iiUnTiT-AdMiiZ   -""=".  -v»"   ...=.."w..™  u.  ^™. 

Il  is  maintaiaed  by  Stucken  and  Winckler  that 
features  of  the  Tammuz,  Adonis,  and  Osiris  myths 
have  allached  themselves  to  certain  legendary  Israeliiish 
heroes.  Thus  Abram  and  Sarai.  brother  and  sister,  as 
well  as  husband  and  wife,  also  Aninon  and  Taiiiar. 
suggest  comparison  with  Tammuz  and  Htar'  (see 
Slucken,  Ailralmylien,  11;  Wi.  C/2j3.  as?/,  cp 
105/ ,  and  Tamak.  a).  The  story  of  Joseph  devoured 
by  a  wild  beast,  also  the  detail  about  Moses  in  the  ark  of 
bulrushes  (see,  however.  Moses,  §3),  suggest  respectively 
the  Adonis  and  the  Osiris  myth.  David,  the  beautiful 
young  shepherd,  also  reminds  one  of  Tamniui  or 
Adonis.  Many  critics  may  be  inclined  In  admit  that 
the  details  here  mentioned  (Winckler  has  much  more  lo 
mention  besides)  are  of  mythic  origin  ;  but  lo  connect 
Ihem  directly  with  the  Bat^lonian  myth  of  DQzu  seems 
lo  be  at  present  a  somewhat  bold  hypothesis.  That  the 
mourning  for  Jephihah's  daughter  is  anahgou!  to  the 
Tanimui  wailing  is.  however,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubl  (see  col.  3363).  t.  k.  c. 

TAHACH  (Ijrn).  Josh.  21  >j  AV,  RV  Taahach. 

TAMHUHETH  (TlJpinjn ;  cp  tlie  Talm.  pr.  name 
Tanhum),  father  of  Seraiah  [f.f.]  (a  K.2613: 
eiNeM&e  [B],  -MftN  [A].  e&MEEMA^&e  [L];  Jer. 
408 ;  9aN4EM&ie  [B].  e*N*eMee  [AQ],  N49-  [«])■ 

The  nsime,  though  po»ihly  (cp  Nohum  in  OS)  early  explained 

with  Jerahme'el),  come  from  an  ethnic  of  the  Ncgeh  (cp 
Nahaham).  Id  I  K.  Seraiah  b.  Tanhumeth  ll  caJled  a 
Nelophalhile :  but  thn  ^retenl  writer  takes  Naphiuljiie  10  be 
meant  (cp  K  KTOPH  AH>— J.*. ,  he  belonged,  like  (probably)  his  com- 
panions,  to  Che  N^elk  In  Jer.  the  destgnatioQ  li  ttt>parsrttly 
given  tocerttdn  '  sons  of  Ephai  '  (^.f.).     61"  -.    t-.  \  i_ 

where  ii\-  arsued  (hat  GeSili 

Zarephath  in  the  Negeb. 

TAOTS  (TftN6wc  [BA])  Judiihl 

TANNEE,  TANHma.     See  I.kathf.r. 

TAPE8TBT  (D'1373,  marbaddim).  RV  ■  Carpets,' 
AV  '  coverings,'  R\™ii.  ■  cushions, '  of  tnpeslry  are  nien- 
iione<i  inPr.  7i6  31iit-     See  Ejcbboiderv,  Weaving. 

TAPHATH  (neij,  §  78),  "dauEhtcr  of  Solomon,' 
wife  of  one  of  the  king's  prefects  (see  Ben-ABINAIiab). 

ilt.4..  (T*BAHeei  [BJ.    eXei   [R^'''"].  T*B*fte 

[I-].    Tiktt>ftTA    [A]).       Probably,    honever,    it    was    a 
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npy?'.     So  in  V.  ij.     Her  name  was  perhaps  N 
hith  (cp  S  7S) ;  and  her  husband's  prerecture  ma 


reference  10  ihe  •aciilicei  of  the  '  high  places,  which  g:ive  forth 

Barrmui,  or  bundle  of  branches  of  flowering  trees,  held  by 
vorshippenof  the  solar  fire  in  the  pBnee  religion  (<ee  ffmliiiiul 
I»04,  hiuisel.  A-raa.  Allltih,  ini\  Cp  a  Cyprian  parallel  in 
Ohne&tcE-Bkhttr,  Kyfra,,  137  ff.  Oermonl-Ganneau 
.J..    .     -       ...    ,£„ft^i^,g(,g8o]y;„ppojes«,morileinlhe 


Ohne&tcE-l 
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TARALAH 

comprised  all  zns  mnu,  Naphtoah-aiab,  See  Crit. 
Bib. ;  also  Salmah.  t.  k.  C. 

TAPHON  [AV]  or  Tephon  [RV]  Te*WN  [AK], 
Tetjito  [V],  TOXOftC  U"-  AnUxiix.U,  g  15],  Cipho 
[Vet.  Lat],  Syr.  ,naAJ)'  One  of  the  ■  strong  cities ' 
in  Jud^a  fortified  by  Bacchides ;  i  Mace.  Sjo.  The 
name  is  a  cuiruplion  either  of  I'appuata  (cp  Josh.  ISs 
8"}.  in  which  case  Beth-tapI'UAh  f^.f. )  may  be  meant, 
or  of  NeTophah  i,q.v.).  Tlie  Litter  view  (Grft.  G-jcA.i*! 
iii.  IB,  n.  s)  is  geographically  possible,  but  is  phonetically 
perhaps  rather  less  natural. 

TAPFDAH  (rHB9 ;   %  103,  cp  Apple  and  Fhuit. 

I.  A  place  grouped  with  Zanoah,  En-gannim,  and 
Enam  among  the  towns  of  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  15  34),  and  connected  app.irently  with  Hebron 
(I  Ch.2«}.  (In  Josb  iXoiflue'  [B?].  aJiaSafifi"  [A], 
ffa^^M  [L];  in  i  Ch.  Bairou!  [B],  Ptt^^ou  [A], 
^tf/»ufl  [L]|.  Perhaps,  however,  ■  Tappuah  and 
Enam'  should  rather  be  'and  Tappuah  [of)  Enam,' 
and  the  same  place  may  be  referred  lo  in  Gen.  3Si4 
(read  'at  Tappuah  of  Enaim ')  and  in  Jo^.lSglSij 
(read  for  ■  unlo  the  fountain  of  (he  waters  of  Nephtoah,' 
■unto  Nephtoah,  or  Tappuah,  [of)  Enam').  In  all 
these  pass.Tges  there  is  most  probably  a  geographical 
conflosion  due  to  the  red.tctors— i,  r.  the  plai*  originally 
intended  wasin  the  Negeb  (cp.SocoH,  Zanoah,  ZohAh). 
Very  possibly,  too,  TnppQoh  is  a  popular  distortion  of 
Nephtoah  or  Nophioah,  the  name  the  present  wriler 
supposes  10  underlie  the  difficult  '  Naphtuhim '  in  Gen. 
10 13.  See  MiZHAiM,  g  a*,  where  Gen.  10  13/  is  ex- 
plained in  the  light  of  the  theory  that  c^so  is  very  often 
not  Misraini.  ■  Egypt,"  but  Misrim,  the  Musri  on  the  N. 
Arabian  border  of  Palestine. 

a.  A  place  which  .ipjiears  once  (see  below)  at  a 
critical  point  of  the  history  of  Israel,  situated  on  the 
border  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (see  Kanah). 
Josh.  188  17b.  In  17?  it  is  called  En-tappuah.  and 
in  the  nest  verse  we  are  told  that  the  land  or  district  of 
Tappuah  belonged  to  Manasseh.  but  Tappuah  itself  10 
the  b'ne  Ephraim.  This  is  inserted  lo  account  for  the 
expression  in  v.  ^.  "and  (then)  the  border  goes  along 
southward  to  Ihe  inhabitants  (  =  the  district)  of  En- 
tappuah.'  Conder  {Hdblt.  363)  idenlifiea  En-Tappiiah 
or  'Tappuah  with  a  spring  near  YSsiif,  al  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  Wady  Kanah,  S.  of  Shechcm  and  of 
Michtnethalh.  Robinson,  however,  and  formerly 
Conder  {PEFQ.  1877.  p.  48),  connected  it  with 
Kh.'A/uf.  and  GuWn  {Sam.  1 159I  "*i"h  'Ain  tI-F.iri\ili. 
both  NE.  of  Nablus.  In  each  case  the  identification 
depends  on  ibe  siiuaiion  assigned  to  ihe  torrent  KanaH. 
Probably  enough  there  was  a  northern  Tappuah ;  but 
the  name  (a  distortion  of  Naphioah)  comes  from  the 
Negeb  II  is  historically  unsafe  to  suppose  that  the 
northern  Tappuah  was  Ihe  city  so  cnielly  treated  by 
Menahem    in    his    hour   of   victory,    a    K.  15 16    (sec 
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central  Pnleuine.  "nie  present 'writer  thinks,  however,  that 
Tosh.  12?.^  has  been  recast  by  the  redaclor,  and  thai  ihe  royal 
rilies  ere  really  in  Ibe  Jerahmeelile  Negeb  {cpSMiMKOK-MKiioK, 
IlKiAH).  T.  K.  c. 

,  TAEAH,  RV  Tewh  (rPjR  :  Tip&e  [BL],  e-  [A] 
EK4P46,  tKe.  [F.  the  preposition  ck  ditlographed]).  a 
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TASBA 

apparently  a  Benjamile  place-name  (Joib.  ISij),  bul 
really,  like  ha-iUpk  in  v. a,  a  corruptiOD  of  7KB*I^, 
Irpeel  (3.V.).  or  of  7({0rn\  of  which  7KDT  may  be  a 
corruption  (Che. ).     See  Eleph. 

TAIEA  (tnyn  [Bii.].  tnttri  [GL]  in  i  Ch.83s; 
but  y-inp  [tk].' VTni?[Gi.].'EV  tahrea  in  e,.t; 
eepEE.  6ftpM  [B  and  K  in  94il,  64pee-  flopd  [AJ. 
9AP4iik  [L]).  "■  descendant  of  Saul  meniioned  in  a 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  {q.v. .  §  9,  ii.  p),  1  Ch.  835  =  841. 

TAXES  (ZIZANI&.  Mtl395^)'     The  Greek  word, 

Syriac  form  iImJ  is  (ai  iJeirJesayi,  Sim.  63)  equivalent  10 
uwM,  and  »  derived  from  -Jv,  whkh  in  Ar.  meam  'id  be 
dry.'  A  kindred  word  is  Arl  (and  Pen.*)  •a^ln,  which 
denoteilhe  seed  sX  dtaoiai^-ij.,  danet.  fifiiHin'  is,  according 
10  Suidos.  If  er  t^  0^Ty  atf»  ^  ihe  medicinal  elTecIi  of  ol^  are 
dekcriijed  in  Diosc.  2 133. 

From  the  statements  in  MJshna  and  Talmud  (see 
Low.  133/ 1  we  learn  ihal  D")it.  the  post-biblical  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  {Ifdria.  denoied  plants  closely  resembling 
wheat,  alongside  of  which  Ihejr  grew,  and  were  indeed 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  degenerate  form  of  wheat 
produced  under  unfavourable  conditions  from  Ihe  same 
seeds.  In  view  of  these  and  other  statements,  it  is 
generally  agreed  thai  Ihe  plant  intended  is  LoHum 
ItmuUntum.  or  darnel  (Tristram,  NHB  487,  where 
there  is  a  good  account  of  the  plant  |. 

It  la  lun  improbable  Ihai  'darnel'  bu  been  sswcialed  wiih 

iiiiperreet  meihodsof  ciconing  the  sMd-gjain,  Ihe  seed  would  be 
town  with  Ihal  of  Ihe  vheai.  Ii  grouj  10  aboul  the  ume  height, 
and  would  nanirally  be  regnrded  ai  a  degenerale  form.  Darnel 
wa«  lone  regatded  a:i  poisonous  <cp  Hoijkei.  Studtnft  i-'tBra^ 

tt'w'  ile^uliariy'^e  ™"b^"  ffwled.  _  "lis  "my  irEn^nd, 

the  wwing.  A  native  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  il  occun 
throughout  the  Medilenanean  hasin.      S.  M.— W.  T.  T.-D. 

TASOBT.  (i)n}V-f'''"<^-'I^'10'';  seeSHiELD, 
1.    W  jVl-J,  *WJ»,  iS.lT*.    SeejAVEMK,  .,  siSwoRD. 

TAKairaiS.  See  Aramaic  Language,  §  6 ;  Text 
AND  Versions,  §65 

TABPEIJTEa(S7B-ip.  Eira49t:  TApA<t>ftA^&iOi 

[ni,m(^.  (ALl;)*»S^X  accordinK  10  most  «cent  writers  not 

Asi.</i./-farrJ};cpSchi.  CDroK"jer.M37,  bul  see  ScRiue. 
Cp  al»,  Aphai«ites. 

TiaSHISH(C*'e'TP;  6ftpc[e]ic[BltA.eic.]— every 
where  except  ls.2i6  [see  below]  and  28161014  [xap- 
XHiwN  (ItXQT).  x&PK-  (B"  once.  «'  twice)]  where 
yi"S.  twice  has  6ApC€lC  as  the  reading  of  Aq.  Symm. 
Theod.,  and  Eick,  27  ms  [K&PX«4ohJIOI  or  x&pK- 
(RAtJ— A  V.  =5  adding  e&pCOCH  S8.3  rKapxHiONIOI 


.104iCh. 
1   VfKiinl    ""der  Ihe  influence  of  nr-^n).     In  n  rel.i- 

i^»  sr'"."'?  "hn^h'"-'"'  ™ '"' "" 

phrase  'Tarshish  ships  '  as  a  synonvm 
for  large,  sea-going  vessels.  We  also  find  the  plirase 
in  I  K.lOii'-"  (twice;  6  vaCi  ix  8.  the  second  limel. 
W49*  IS.6O9  Ps.487  [8],  and  Eiek.27as.  The  mfor- 
malion  B'^'en  us  tespecling  Tarshish  may  be  very  briefly 
Slimmed  up.    Acconlinglojer.  lO^lialerChnn  Jereininh). 


S  ReRarded  as  a  n 

The  Hebrew  has  'n 

>  Stade,  Kiltel,  ai 


TABSHISH 

iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  specified  among  its  riches  (Eiek. 
27i»  ;  cp  8813).  It  is  meniioned  with  the  iyyln  (p'-ii) 
or  •coast-lands'  (Is.ESs  8819  [with  other  countries]. 
Ps.  72io|.  Jonah,  when  fleeing  Trom  ihe  presence  of 
Yahwe.  sel  sail  for  Tarshish  from  Joppa  (Jon.  I3  ^^■, 
cp  3  Ch.9»i  *i'j  [T\eM  iK  e.  once],  2O36/. — where 
Tarshish  ships  have  become,  through  ihe  author's  mis- 
understanding, 'ships  that  go  to  Tarnish'). 

The  Identilicalion  of  ihe  locality  is  difHcult.  Most 
scholars  since  Bothart  have  thought  of  Tattessus 
9  Wha«»   (TivrVffil;  butPolyb.iii.24a.Taf)ff*«') 

remotest  goal  of  I'htenician  commerce  (see  Geoghaphv, 
9  laf).  Herodotus  {ixs>)  indeed  places  Tortessus 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  cp  SiraboSisi :  Plin. 
iii,  39.  Elsewhere  (2  nB|  Strabo,  wiih  whom  Pausanias 
(iv.  193I  agrees,  makes  Tanessus  the  name  of  the 
River  Bietis  (Guadalquivir),  and  also  of  a  city  in  Ihe 
delta  of  this  river,  the  surrounding  territory  being  called 
Tartessis.  Diodorus  i,iiiff-)as  well  as  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  of  Tartessus.  The 
exacl  site  seems  not  determinable,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  Hebrews  knew  iL  Cp  Silver. 
IThe  ikaina  Tulessui  was  extended  10  the  whole  of  S.  Spain. 

■nd  in  ihe  second  Ireacy  between  Carthage  and  Rome  wc  read 
tlat  the  Romans  arc  forbidden  MmrrCiit  Tnpmim.  ^i,  kXtaitx 
»iA«™  (Polyb.  iiL  21  xi—i.t..  Ihey  are  not  to  go  beyond  the  cliy 
dT  Maaiia  in  ihe  land  ci^led  TaiseionE  Tanhish.    See  E.  Meyer, 

What  is  likely  is,  that  Tarshish  is  a  Semitised  form 

Elzek.    and    Is. 23    renders    'Tarshish'    by 


'Carthage.' 
8.  Orthwt  S^J'ihagini. 


But 


brought  the  Phcenician 
settlement  of  Mastia  (see  g  i,  end)  in  the  land  of 
Tarseion  (Tarshish?)  under  Iheir  rule,  they  made  It  a 
Rarl-hfldiUil  ( =Canhnge),  so  Ihal  &s  rendering  in  a 
new  sense  appears  to  be  defensible  (Wi.  AOF\iM/)- 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia  is  the  identification  adopted  by 
Josephus  and  Jerome,  and  in  modern  times  by  Baron 
4^  TarmaT   Bunsen,  Sayce,'  and — for  Gen.  lOf-  ' 


\.  H.  Keane  (wl 


92^).  Theobjectionstoihisare(i)i 
foundation  of  Tarsl'S  [g.v/i  does  r 
enough,  and  (a)  that  its  name,  as  givei 


orded 


I.  PhoulidAt  , 


1)  advocates 

rahish  ships '  would  be  equivalent 
Phoenician  ships.'  litis  is  in 
accordance  with  W.  M.  Mnller's  explanation  of  th« 
Egyptian  phrase  '  Kefto  ships'  as='ships  buih  in  the 
Kefio  style,'  As.  u.  Ear.  349,  n.  a  (cp  Caphtor). 
But  plausible  as  this  interpretation  of '  ships  of  Tarshish ' 
may  be.  the  sense  '  Phcenicia '  for  '  Tarshish '  has  not 

Egj'ptologisi  had  read  the  text  of  Is.  23 10  loo  un- 
suspiciously. Of  course,  loo,  the  sense  'Phctnicia' 
for  '  Tarshish '  cannot  easily  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
biblical  references  (apart  from  the  phrase  mentioned) 
to  the  city  or  dislrict  of  Tarshish. 

Knobel  (Gcn.i'^')  and  Franz  Delilzsch  ( On. '»'}  separate 
the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  IO4  from  that  of  other  passages, 
and  suppose  it  10  mean  the  Tyrseni—  i.t, , 
Ihe  Etrtiscans.  This  we  may  at  once 
nture  10  reject ;  if  Tyrseni  are  meant,  it  must  be 
ose  of  the  ^gean  (cp  TiRAS).  These  famous  sea- 
I'ers  appear  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as  Tur(ii)sa,* 


8.  TttmoIT 


FleriK.ll 


safel 


u  the  Etiujcant' 
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TAKSHISH 

t  referred  lo  at  M  id  Gen.  IO4,  i[  would 
u)  there,  not  'Tarshish,'  but  'Tunis'  or 
'Tumi'  If  we  lake  this  siep,  it  betomes  possible  that 
ihe  phrase  '  ships  of  Tarshish  '  may  have  been  originally 
'  ships  of  Tumi'  {a-an  ?).  In  this  case  the  expression 
rould  be  very  old,  and  be  a  monument  of  the  times 
./hen  'ships  of  the  TuruS'  were  no  unfrequent  sights, 
^ter,  Turns  might  very  possibly  be  confounded  with 
he  Tars  implied  in  the  Greek  form  Tapiriiiw  =  Tartessus 


')■ 


is  article  that  the 


T.  tit*  N.  ' 
AnbiM  ^ 

AHhOTT    ' 


It  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
'.  Ubrew  text  of  the  passjgos  refi 

,   though  the  doubtfulness  of  Gen. 

'■  10*  and   ls.23io    has   been    alluded    10. 

'  Now,  however,  we  must  proceed  furl  her. 
and  take  into  account  the  fan  that  there 
ii  much  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  OT, 
and  specially  in  (he  readings  of  the  proper  names. 
As  a  preliminary,  vre  must  separate  Ihe  inquiry  as 
to  the  signification  of  SniyyOth  Tarll!  (c-PTH  fn'W  : 
EV  -ships  of  Tarshish')  from  that  as  to  (be  meaning 
of  vm.  where  it  stands  alone,  partly  because  most 
critics  (e./.,Stade.  GC/lsjj,  note) agreelhai 'Tarshish. 
ships'  means  'ships  of  the  largest  dimensions,''  and 
paitly  became  a  close  examination  of  the  passages 
where  the  phrase  'n  ww  occurs  appears  10  show  thai 
Ihe  text  is  corrupt,  'ships'  being,  according  to  the 
text  here  adopted,  nowhere  referred  10  except  in  i  K. 
10«  2248  and  a  Ch.9ii.  Confining  our  aiieniion 
in  the  lirst  instance  to  these  throe  passages,  and  more 
especially  lo  those  in  Kings  as  prini.vy,  we  are  struck 
by  (lie  improbability  of  the  language  employed  (as  the 
tell  represents).  In  i  K.  lOji  we  have  'a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram";  in  22*8,  'ships 
of  T.  10  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,'  If  we  knew  nothing 
about  a  place  supposed  to  have  been  called  Tarshish, 
should  we  not  suppose  that  r-pTfi  represented  something 
connected  wilh  naval  architecture  or  managemenl? 
Should  this  consideratbn  seem  to  warrant  emendation, 
no  belter  one  presents  itself,  perhaps,  than  ctcif  (Eieli. 
2719)— i.*..  the  phrase  'ships  of  Tarshish"  means,  not 
our  '  Easl-lndiamcn.'  but  'galleys  with  oars.'  Inls.  SSii 
we  actually  find  almost  the  very  phrase  here  taken  .ts 
Ihe  original  of 'n  'n,  viz  ,  o^  -yg.  ( EV  '  galley  with  oars ' ). 

Turning  lo  the  remaininjt  puuga  in  which  ih«pHrace  '«hipa 
of  T.'  is  AUjjpoaetl  lo  occur,  we  arc  siruck  by  6nding  ihal  here 
IDO  there  is  frequently  the  appearance  of  corruplion.    In  the 

this  phraie  (K  2  ih),  we  cannot  pcntibly  avoid  reading,  .^i  the 
end  of  the  list  ofobjeds  'high  and  lifted  up,' in  lieu  of 'ihipi 

Am.  sV  where,  at  Wincldcr  huiiIreadyMFTi,3'j)Ilidod' should 
be  'Aishur.'  Similarly  in  F,Hk.n»s  Is-iWfl  uid  Ps.4S», 
'  ihipl  of  Tanhish '  ibouM  probably  be  '  tribes  (I^SK)  of  Auhur'. 

riy  editor),  p-nr  (Tanhish) 

to  IVl^K  (Aihbur)  or  litfK 

"  y  E»k! 


fchould  probably  be  ei 


proof  of  this  is 


n  perhaps  as  Gethur  (Aeel^EsiiuB,  2).  That 
inc  i^nrontcKr  in  the  third  century  n.c.  read  p-r'in.  and  sup- 
ptMed  it  10  be  a  comparatively  distant  maritime  region,  ii  no 
otKtaele  to  the  thwry  here  maintained,  whilst  an  objeelion 
Ir^on  from  Gen.  10 4 JTanhish.  a  un  of  Javan)  would  imply 
thai  we  po-^xsted  rhf  'Tabit  of  Nations  in  lt»  original  form  {see 

'riiiAs.|a).   Set  cm.  Sii. 


I  See.  howe 
t  The  Jiral) 
ee  Mole). 


sug^^ulA  thai   the 


.    Certainly  '  Tan 
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TABSHI8H,  STONE  OF 
TABBHIBH  (tP^nn}.      i.   One   of  the   '  seven  (?) 

princes'    al  the   court   of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  In   MT). 

On  die  5-apoifliun  ((rap^a-Seoi)  of  &'>'*'-?.  see  ShilTh.\k. 

If  Ihe  underlying  story  of  Ihe  Jewish  deliverance  is  N. 

Arabian  (see  I'LHiM,  3), '  Tarshish'  probably  comes  from 

'Asshui '  or  Ashhur.     See  I'ARSKiEH  (above),  and  cp 

Shethar-boznai. 

a.   b.   Bilbao,  of  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  [a]),  . 01.7.0 

(pa^edfTiu    [B],   Sapaui    [AL)).       Here,  at    any  rate, 

'  Asshur'  or  .Aishhui  is  the  underlying  original. 

'  JeoiAEL.'  the  branch  of  Etenjamin  to  which  '  Bilhan '  belongs, 
cenainly  comes  from  'Jerahmeel';  so  also  probably  does 
'  Bilhan '  itself.    Or  Bilban's  sons.  Je'ush  (wn  of  Aholibamah  - 

'  Ben-jerahmeel,'  Eultd  (probaUy)  from  c'^n3=nn^(Ba^urim) 
-SuDm-i  'Chena'anah'  from  'Cheniah'  (cp  Coniahi-'j-- 
('  Kemle  ),    'Zetban'  from    ^repbath  and   ^Ahish^h^''  rr~ 


■'(see 


hLn-  f^m'S^'repbatb  and  'Xhi^W  from 
-{ekahiah).'  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
r  have  become  corrupted,  and  that  the  CO 


TABBHiaH,  STONE  OFfETenn  \^).  Ezek-lOs, 

V""^..  The  text  of  EV  has  here'  ■  the  appearance  of 
Ihe  wheels  was  as  the  colour  (|-y)  of  a 
beryl  stone ' ;  the  mg.  gives  a  needful 
warning  (cp  ToFAx)  against  trusting  this  too  implicitly. 
More  commonly,  however,  'slone'  (<^^n)  is  omiiled, 
and  the  stone  referred  lo  is  simply  called  in  MT  '  tar- 
shish,' in  EV  'beryl.'  Thus  in  Ezek.  1 1«  (nearly= 
IO9J)  EV  has  'like  unto  Ihe  colour  of  a  beryl' 
(tf^  [■(!»).  and  in  Canl.BM,  'sel  wilh  beryl' 
(ei^TBa  O'kVb})'  "Beryl,'  however,  lacks  justification 
(see  BEIIYL),^Bnd  in  Cant.  I.e.  RV=«-  suggests  'lopai' 
(see  Topaz,  end),  whilst  in  Eiek.  28  ij  Av™-  offers  us 
'  chrysolite,'  thus,  as  il  were,  connecting  the  Old  and  the 
New  Tesuments  (see  Rev.  21  =0). 

'Chrysolite'  rests  on  Ihe  authority  of  ft,  which,  supported  by 
los.  (,(./.  Hi.  J  S  V  V.  S  7),  Aq.  Eiek.  1  .6  Id  9  Dan.  106,  and  Vg. 
(except  Eiek.  I K  Cant.  6  n).  thrice  (Ex.  Mao  BH  13  |3fl»i  Ent. 
ISij)  renders  (I'Din  by  ^^vr4*ifaf(r).  It  shouM  be  added, 
however,  Ibal  in  Eiek.  10  9  S  gives  AMati>«fiiuo<('n]3i0i  and 
thai  in  Eiek.  1  iS  Cant,  fi  tt  it  ii  content  10  iranililerau  tt^mt 
(ep  Symm.,  Theod.  Dan.  10 6  and  Tbeod.  Eiek-lOj);  also  that 
Symm.  in  Ex.tiSwEzek.  1 1«  lOo  Cant.  £  14  gives  vuiiAxfcp 
Ve.  Cam.  b  14.  and  lee  Jacinth)!  and  that  A  In  Dan.  lOs  gives 
«<lA<HWi  (cp  Vg.  Eiek.  1  IS,  and  see  TahskishX 

The  modem  chrysolite  is.  ol  course,  excluded.  There 
remain  the  'hyacinihus' — i.t.,  the  sapphire  of  the 
o  III  4«li4  moderns  (see  Jacinth) — and  the  topai. 
a.  laenunM-  ^.^j^,j  puny's  description  of  the 'chrysolite 
"""■  as  'flureofulgore  tralucens'  {HMZIai/.) 
has  led  some  (ffWB™,  334*,  Del-.  Kraeiischmar)  to 
identify  wilh  Ihe  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  (see,  ho»e\'cr. 
Chrysolite).  For  the  hj-acinihus  no  plausible  case  can 
be  made  out.  The  chrysolite  or  topai  (?>  has  found 
some  favour  because  Pliny  speaks  of  n  large  chrysolite 
from  Spain,  and  Tarshish  is  gcncmlly  fdaced  in  southern 
Spain.  But  Pliny  also  slates  Ihal  chrj'soliieswerafound 
in  Arabia,  and  il  seems  likely  (i)  that  the  Hebrews 
would  have  obtained  precious  stones  chiefly  from  Arabia, 
and  conseijiiendy  (a)  thai  If  the  name  of  the  stone  under 
considcmlion  were  derived  from  a  country,  the  country 
would  be  some  part  of  Arabia.  Luther's  ideniificaiion 
of  'tarshish'  with  the  turquoise  would  therefore  be 
plausible  if  the  name  '  tarshish '  could  be  traced  10  some 
ancienl  name  of  the  Wady  Maghflra  in  the  Sinaiiie 
Peninsula,  where  the  turquoise-mines  were  worked.  But 
the  mere  similarity  of  names  is  of  course  valueless, 
and  Ihe  Sinaiiie  turquoises  so  quickly  lose  their  colour* 
Ihat  Ihey  can  hardly  have  been  much  in  requiMtion. 
We  musl.  Ihercfore.  look  farther  for  a  clue  to  Ihe 
meaning  of  '  tarshish.' 

Let  us  then,  as  we  have  done  already  in  the  case  of  the 


1  Cp  1  S.S 


lexDrAw)  muM  h 
'and  Ihe  Kenlies  wen 
Cp  SHiHSHAr. 
^  Eben,  DurtJi  Goa 


tx  (note  lol]  vu 


yGoogle 
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w  A&syriaD  lejticon. 
□  the  Auyrians  Ihe 

)us  stone /ar  txcelltnci  w.-as  ihai  called 
t  (eiymologically  tdenllcal  with  Heb. 
ni7;  see  FLINT},  which  is  hardly  Ihe 

diamond  (Del,    Pnt.  85;   Ass.   HWB  s.v.),   bul  may 

perhaps  be  the  white  sapphir 

lhcn;ii 


ITTM,  fildak  (see  Topaz),  l 


o  AsAyruD  pasuges  JEiven  by  Deliusch  in  which 
nd   '  4  cjuriuc  whme  whetLs  were  of  gold  Hnd 


'  unhijh-«tone '  iheuld  ratherbe  (be  '  hain 

Ihe  inferred  Hthttw  foim  ^■0>n  <Ass.  tlm/hi)  is  Hguiraleiil  10 

Ihe  BttHled  farm  Ailm^  in  Enk.  1 4  37  B  a  (cp  Amber,  |  iX 

Probably  enough  the  halmif-ilone  is  referred  to  again 
In  Job  2S  iSd.  where  rimSlh  aii-gdbfi  (tr^M  ttatn)  should 
perhaps  be  [-Jiyiii  e-aSn,*  and  in  v.  19.  where  trthn 
should  be  read  for  tn  {see  Topaz). 

There  is  alio,  however,  the  possibility  thai  vwt  [|3m] 
or  'Tarshish  [sione],'  is  a  comiplion  of  n-TWiii  [311. 
■Asshurite  stone"  or  -nn^lt '«  'Mone  of  Ashhur'  (cp 
Takshzsh,  %  7).  '  T.  K.  C. 

TABSITB  (t&rCOCi  ActsSjQ  llis  223=  Ethnic, 
TipccfC.  sMacc.  43oActs9ii  2139). 

Tajjtnft  (Aiiic,    Mj>^)='wing,'  or  ' feaihec'      The    town 

Ihe  wing  of  PeEaiui<cp  Juv.  .Tor.  SiiB);  but  that  waia  kgnid 
tsied  upon  an  etymological  fan™.     Ii  ia  ih*  i-m  of  la»  coini 

Tairi   by  Shalm4uitKr°<BVl 

««ies o/'li o'ri'iif'M Amm'ian^'  >'i»"?  'llli'd'sira'b^'6'  IS 
on  Ihe  name  cp  Jtfvien.  Hilliltr  'n.  Annimitr^  1898,  pp.  ti/, 
i6d^  [TheHeraclciofTanutwuIhe  Dlirian  god  Sandan. 
Dio  Chrys.  calli  him  ihe  iavrrit  a!  ihe  Tarsinns  (i  ajX  and  he 
mav  be  ideniilied  wiih  the  Ihul  of  Tanui  named  on  coinL  He 
>nhipped  by  the  periodical  erection  of  'a  refv  fair  pyie  ' 
-  itc  presumably  analwoui  10  Ihal  described  in  rne  De 
a,  ch,  JO— wkS.  See  KSI*,  177.  "here  liSOi)  is 
compared.  On  Sandan,  WRS  refers  lo  K.  6.  MQIIer  in  Rht/n 
^f«.  tin,  and  E.  Me>-er  in  ZDMG,  1877.  -  -     -      - 


l.ifi:    Scheil, 


(Hill.). 


H.| 


es  proposed,  of  Tars 


ih  Tarihish,  u 


Tarsus  the  chief  loan  of  ClLlClA  [j.f.]  was  lituaied 
on  the  righl  bonk  erf  the  ancient  Cydnus  in  the  wide 
1    au^.^A   and  fertile  plain  bell  ■'■   ""         "        ' 


,  thus  commanding  the  passes 
from  Cilicia  into  Lycaonia  or 
Cappadocia.  Almosl  necessarily  also  the  route  through 
Ml  Amanus  into  Syria  involved  passage  by  Tarsus. 
The  city  thus  bI  an  early  date  attained  imporuince, 
Xenophon  (who  uses  the  plural  form,  Tapaoi)'  speaks 
of  il.  in  401  B.C.,  as  a  great  and  prosperous  city  (irMii' 
firyfiXifr  mil  tiSalitora),  the  residence  of  Syennesis  Ihe 
king  of  Cilicin  {.ina^.  li  13).  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Creal  il  was  the  residence  of  a  I^sian  satrap,  who 
fled  on  his  approach,  so  that  the  city  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Alexander  nearly  died  here  from  a  fever 
aggravated  by  balhing  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Cydnus 
(Arrian,  jiriai.2t;  cp  Paus,  viii.  283).  After  Alex- 
ander's death  Txrsus  usually  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
eminre,  and  under  Ihe  Seleucid  kings  .^nliochus  V'll, 
to  Antiochus  IX.  was  one  of  Ihe  royal  mints.  For  a 
short  time  under  Antiochus  IV.  (175-164  B.C.}  il  bore 
the  name  '  Aniioch  on  the  Cydnus'  I'Arrtixt'a  'pit 
T^  KiStif ;  Aniixkia  ad  Crdnurn)  as  we  find  from  the 
coins  (see  Head.  Niil.  .Vumm.  613/  ).  For  a  lime  il 
Will  in  the  possession  of  the  Piolemies. 

Coming  down  to  Roman  limes,  we  find  Ihat  in  Ihe 
Civil  War  Tardus  look  Ihe  side  of  C;esar,  though  il  was 
to  Pompeius  thai  she  owed  her  liberation  from  the 
s«^y  of  eastern  rulers,  C:esar  in  consequence  honoured 
the  city  wilh  a  vi^l,  and  ils  name  was  changed  10 
1  /.*.,  n»nd  n.  Sand  %  oand  p(cpokl  Hebrew  script)  have 


il  TopovK.    Olher  fom 


Juliopolis  (Cxs.  Btll.  AUi.  66  ;  cp  Dio  Cass,  1796). 
For  ihis  Bltachmeni  Cassius  ordered  il  10  be  plundered  ; 
bul,  on  the  olher  hand,  Anlonius  rewarded  ii  wilh 
municipal  freedom  and  exemption  from  laxes  [i.t..  it 
became  a  civllas  Hbtra  il  imnunU).  Bul  none  Ihe 
less  it  was  the  seal  of  a  eonvenlni — i.t..  periodical 
asaiies  (cp  Acts  1939)  were  held  within  it  by  Ihe  Roman 
governor  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  All.  v.  184,  etc),  though  in 
strict  theory  a  ■  free  cily '  was  outside  the  province  and 
Ihe  governor's  jurisdiction  (see  further,  wilh  reference 
to  Tarsus,  Philoslr.  F.  Afoll.  1  u,  ir  TopffuTt  ii  ipa 
ilofAi  ^-itr;  and  Momms,-Marq.  Jfom.  Staalinfiio. 
ISa  n.  3).'  Like  Thessalonica.  the  legal  position  of 
which  was  similar.  Tarsus  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  governor. 

The  freedom  Uiitriiu,  ai>nn>iui}  «  self.goveniineni  which 
Tusus  enjoyed  it  expteHlyaitributed  to  Anioniui  (App.  £f//. 
Crv.byy  It  wasat  Tarsus  liiai  Anlonius  received  Cleopalra  in  ja 
B,c  when  she  sailed  up  IhtCydnui  in  the  character  of  Aphrodne 

bounty  of  Augustus  (Lucian,  Mairtb,  at ;  cp  Dio  Chrysot. 
S]6  R,  tatilvn  [i-C;  Augustus]  liii.lv  wa^irxt  X"*"'  tiiiBue 
n/t^y  J(at„Tt'u  ni  nntuiC  nit  Bttiiimit  rm  toff  aiirov!,  ihus 
sutnming  upmun.cipa    [^"^^^f  ^"^'^^j^    Pr^baWyA^sius 


possession  of  Fpihuh 

enjot-ed  by  Tarsus.  The  ciliienship  of  Tamil  a»K»ed  by 
all  Tarsiaiu  who  came  within  the  prescribed  conditions,  could 
never  cany  with  it  Ktma*  dtiienahip  (cp  Ramsay,  Si.  i'aul 
Iki  Trmihtr,  30/). 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  exerted  upon 
Ihe  intellectual  life  of  Paul  by  the  peculiai  surroundings 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
^Jl*  at  Tarsus.  Tarsus  was  indeed  renowned 
nisnncM.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  education  under  Ihe  early 
Empire.  Sirabo  (673)  even  ranks  Tarsus  above  Ihe 
other  iwo  great  ■  Cniversity  cities '  of  his  lime  for  love 
of  learning.  Il  was  the  home  of  emittent  Sloics,  like 
Alhenodorus  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  who 
taught  Tiberius  (Strabo,  674),  A  remarkable  feature 
was  ihal  this  real  for  learning  was  not  an  extraneous 
characteristic,  bul  was  due  to  natives  of  Ihe  city  itself 
(Su^bo.  U. ).  so  that  Tarsus  rather  sent  teachers  10  Ihe 
rest  of  Ihe  world,  then  received  students  therefrom,  Il 
would  doubtless  be  very  snlisfaclocy  10  have  been  able 
lo  trace  in  Paul's  writings  (as,  r.g..  in  the  case  of  the 
writer  of  Lk,  and  Acts)  some  tinge  of  Hellenic  culture, 
some  edio  from  ihe  lecture-rooms  of  Tarsus  ;  but  the 
attempt  must  be  abandoned.  The  three  references  to 
Hellenic  literature  (Actsl7»B  i  Cor.lSja  Til.lu)  by 
no  means  bear  out  this  imagination,  but  arc  merely 
fliKiling  sentiments  of  a  popular  character.  Passages 
like  I  Cor.  Ik  or  Col.  23  would  hardly  bvour  the 
probability  of  finding  a  tinge  of  classical  culture  or 
philoso[^y  in  Paul.  Even  the  speech  in  Athens,  if  its 
historicily  is  to  be  accepted  as  beyond  dispute,  cannot 
on  an  unbiassed  view  be  made  to  support  the  somewhat 
extravagant  claims  made  on  P.iut's  behalf  by  some 
modern  commentators.  Seeing  thai  Paul's  teacher 
Gamaliel  was  inclined  10  encourage  Greek  studies,  the 
fact  Ihat  so  little  trace  of  such  can  be  found  in  Paul  is 
itself  an  atgumeni  against  aiiaching  undue  weight  to 
Ihe  Hellenic  influences  which  surrounded  his  early  life* 
(see  Athens). 

ThL*  verdict,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  implies  Ihe 


lefori 
withbo 


uhee 


lelaili  given  in  Dio  Chiysos.!t3  R. 
S  [WRS,  ££OJ,  S3  67  #,  presumes  that  Paul  'forniei 

,    Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whose  lestimony  a<  to  the  c 

I    the  ciliiens  iVit.  Af.  1 7)  is  CDnArmed  by  Dio  CI 

He  thinki  Ihat 'sensuous  Eauem  religion  had  mon 

for  the  inhabilanls  than  the  grave  philosophy  ofllie  . 


DigczodbyGoOgle 


TABTAK 

y  with  CMAQpoHian  ideas,  ihat  knowledge  of  the 
of  CDdLpJcH  organUaiion;,  and  (hu  grasp  of  Roman 
I  mMhodi,  which  tuna  ihiouch  hU  lift  and  work.  In 
i>  ihc  Roman,  rather  thiui  the  Greek,  thai  we  find  in 

-e  Paul's 


After  his  conversion,  Tarsus  becan 
home  when  be  was  obliged  lo  quit  Jerusalem  (AcisBjo). 
Here  he  remaitied  until  brought  by  Barnabas  lo  Aniioch 
(Ams11»)).  This  period  of  residence  and  preaching  in 
Tarsus  and  other  Cilician  towns  |epGal.  lii)  exiended 
over  several  years.  Doubtless  Tarsus  was  again  visited 
on  the  second  missionary  tour  (Actsl54i);  for  the 
Roman  road  ran  from  Tarsus  through  the  '  Cilician 
Gates,'  in  Ml.  Taurus,  giving  access  to  Lycaonia  (cp 
AclslBi).  Similarly,  on  the  third  missionary  tour, 
ActslSaj  conceals  a  visit  to  Tarsus,  on  which  occasion, 
so  far  as  the  record  goss,  Paul  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  busy  quays  and  roarkei-squaies  of  his  native 

Taiiiui  i>  now  rinm._  The  ruins  of  Ihe  old  lown  are  con- 

^vaiiiTl^  ™  ^"Lldcf  'see'  u"^y\  HdiTu  AM 
184/  The  chief  coin-lype  resembles  Ihat  of  Amioch^  being 
the  Tyche  of  Taniu  seated,  with  the  tivir  Cydnui  iwimming 
u  het  feet  The  inperial  coinage  ihows  great  rariely  of  subject. 
Aaiongthelille*arelIiir(>Jiniiit,'EAti,«/iii,Nl»W|l«,andnj)»Ti 

TAETAK  (pmn  :  e&peAK  [BAL]),  the  god  of  the 
people  of  Awah  (imported  into  Samaria),  a  K,  I731. 
Perhaps  T.ulahu.  the  '  lance-slar '  of  the  Babylonians 
(cp  nmn.  'lance,'  Jobilai;  MT  nmn}.  identified  by 
Jensen'  with  Antares.  and  by  Hommel'  widi  Procyon, 
and  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  star  of  the  god 
Ninib.  By  a  leitual  error'  pmn  became  in^j,  or 
(perhaps  better,  see  Nibhak)  jruj,  and  by  another  error, 
similar  to  that  which  has  duplicated  the  deity  of  Sephar- 
vaiin,  made  its  way  into  the  test,  and  ivas  even  in  one 
form  of  the  text  (see  ©>-)*  assigned  10  the  people  of  the 
imaginary  city  of  HeNa  [j.f.]  in  order  to  leave  Nibhaj 


sr  (cp    SUCCOTH- 


-h-behoth),  the  coloniiu  of  rnoc, 
non-Iiroelite  Negeb,  both  iJibha. 


TAHTAM  (DJTl?  ;  In  a  K.  GanBan  [B],  e&pe.  [A]. 
TiN9.  [L];  in  Is.  TANAeAN  IBN'-'-'"-'-*' Q'].  NaeiN 
C«"A],  eA|>eSlQ"«];  Tliarlhan)is  an  exact  reading 
of  the  familiar  Assyrian  titlp,  tarlSnu,  lurtdnu,  /arlan, 
which  occurs  in  3  K.  IS17,  and  Is.  20i. 

In  Assyrian  historical  times,  the  Tartan  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  ranked  next  lo  the 
king.  The  office  seems  to  have  been  duplicated,  and 
there  vaa  a  larldnu  imni  or  'tartan  of  Ihe  right,'  as 

later  linies  the  title  became  lerriiorial ;  we  read  of  a 
larlan  of  Kummul),  or  Commagenc.  The  title  is  also 
applied  to  the  commanders  of  foreign  armies ;  thus 
Sargon  spealis  of  Ihe  Tartan  Musurai.  or  I'tgyplian 
Tartan.  The  Tartan  of  730  B.c.  w.is  probably  called 
A£ur-iska-danin  ;  in  694  B.C.,  Abda',  and  in  686  B.C. 
Bai-fmiirani.  held  the  title.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  ilse  among  the  Babylonians.  c  H.  w.  j. 

TAETAEOS,  a  term  (or  'hell'  (so  EV  text)  in 
RV"*-  of  a  Pet.  2*.  The  Greek,  however,  has  rap- 
rap-iirtts  =  tis  Tiprapay  piipat.  Sexlus  Empiricus  (about 
aoo  A.  i>. ).  speaking  of  the  expulsion  of  Kronos  by  Zeus, 
has  Kartraprdptijat. 

Tw  ayfiv  (so  Grjbe,  ap.  Schlcusner),  the  initial  tbo  beinK  ditto. 
g^pSS^  and  T  (T)  mSwriiien  for  y  (a  and  («,  in  «  =3  Ij*1, 

"ll^'bol.!^  of  A^yJ^see  Olj^^j^  "  wi™'.  ?).""  "'"'' 

>   A'MWfl/.  49jKl  cp  15053. 

S  tixf.  T9331  ;  GBA  666. 

)  The  error  may  have  been  parity  doe  10  a  reminiKcnce  of 
Nergal  ('«■«)  i  in3)  springs  oui  of  trn> 

*  t<u    irt/m    aiupiifi    twnitimr    t^r    hipfel    cal    oi    <v<iO< 


TATNAI      . 

Upon  Jobllaj  [14].  among  other  passages,  is  based 
the  theory  ihal  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  [f.v,] 
belong  primarily  10  mythological  loology.  Leviathan 
is  in  fact  a  reflection  of  liAmat,  the  chaos-diagon  (cp 
Dbaoon.  g  7|,  and,  according  10  one  form  of  the 
creation- myth,  was  cast  into  the  abyss  under  ward, 
Bui  Tartaros  was  not  properly  a  walery  abyss  ;  it  bad, 
according  10  the  Greek  myth,  '  a  gate  of  brass  and  a 
threshold  of  bronie,'     The  essential  parts  of  Ihe  con- 

Tartaros  was  '  as  far  beneath  Hades  as  heaven  is  high 
above  the  earlh '  («  813^  ;  cp  Hes.  TAfo?.  807),  and 
Ihe  Titans  are  even  described  as  'below  Tariaros' 
(roiji  uroTBpropioi/tJ,  /1 14aj9.  Analogous  to  the  faie 
of  Kronos  and  Ihe  Titans  was  the  faie  of  Ihe  fallen 
angels,  who,  accordiug  lo  3  Pel. 24.  were  'committed 
to  pits  of  darkness '  (aipoit  jl^u').  having  been  '  hurled 
into  Tartaros.'  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  passage 
on  Ihe  punishment  of  A2AZEI-  [f.f,]  in  Enoch  10,  where 
■'         ■  ^      '  .--ijj   (Syncellus)  gives,  Ifijiixttf 


abTio 


ff.iroi 


EsCHATOlXXiV,    §  89.  T.  K.  C,  %  5. 

TA8K,  TASKMASTEE,  TASKWORK.  See  Taxa- 
tion, §  5. 

TASSELS  (nrV)'  Nu,  IBjB  RV^',  EV  PRIKGES. 

TATAM  (tatam  [BL],  -mi  [A]},  Josh.  16 »,  6 
Between  Kllon  and  SOSES. 

TATHAl  or  rather  (RV)  TATTENAI  ('iWl ;  tan 
e*NftlOC  [L];  EzraSj  SANANAI  [B],  OAOe.  I-H  ^' 
eANOANAC   [B],    9A9eAN&C   [A].    66   itOCETe   ["-*  I 

K-  •>.  TANftANAi  [B].  eaeeANAi  [A]),  the  '  governoi 
of  the  region  beyond  the  river'  (see  Government,  g  as. 
Etra53  66),  called  in  i  Esd.  Sisinnes  ii.v.).  We 
shall  assume  here  that  the  present  form  of  the  text  is 
original  (see,  however.  Cril.  Bit. ,  where  this  and  other 
names  are  disputed).  According  to  Meissner  {ZA  Til', 
1897,  p.  i9t/.),  this  Persian  ofhcial  is  menlioned  in 
neo-  Babylonian  contracts.  Here,  in  texts  of  the  first 
and  third  years  of  Ihe  reign  of  Darius,  is  nienlioiied 
a  een,iin  Ui-ta-an-ni  or  Ui-ta-nu,  satrap  of  Babylon 
and  Syria.  The  dales  agree,  and  also  the  titles 
(x-ii)  13ff  (iruj,  pifa/  eUr  niri).  The  name  corre- 
sponds  to  old  Pers.  Viilana,  and  appears  in  a  Greek 
form  as  ^ia9i.rm  (Arr.  iii.  19+). 'Iffrdnjt  (Arr,  vii,  8,). 
and   'TffTdwjt    (Hensd.  7j7).        On    the    other    hand, 

Thithina.(a  form  assumed  by  Marq.  Fund.  5a,  and 
E.  Meyer,  EnUt.  des.  Jud.  32)  than  from  old  Pers. 
Viiiana.  for  we  have,  on  Meissiier's  hypothesis,  10 
suppose  thai  -uvi  was  corrupted  from  •me\.     According 


temporary    person 


Historicity  of  wha 


r   (^-ii 


4).    1 


imed    respectively    Sisii 
I   Ihe  document  from  whicn   11 
satrap  in  Eira   and   Nehemiah 


5   told   u 


f  Tatlen 


and  Shell 


the 


narralive  is  supposed  to  be  based.  According  to  Wdl- 
bausen  ( (7r7.4  1897.  no.  a),  Ihe  oflidal  correspondence  is 
but  an  invention  for  dramatic  effect.  Sisines  (Talnai). 
for  instance,  attempted  10  gel  the  building  of  Ihe  temple 
interrupted,  and  failed.     Bui  the  Jewish  writers  had  no 

Koslers  l,Hitste!.  39),  Marquart,  however  IFund. 
49),  thinks  that  Ihe  'kernel'  of  the  decree  of  D.-uHus 
may  be  genuine,  whilst  Meyer  {Enlsl.  da  Jud.  41-53! 

genuine,   and  the  narrative  therefore  in  the   highest 

>  Cp  J'ldeS,  iffk  OAor,  'under  darkneu'  (op  Enoch  10;, 
above).  The  reading  ft~,taXt  ('chains')  ij  not  accepted  by 
edilors  (see  Var.  BMt\  though  both  Jude6»iid  the  foond^lion- 


TAXATION  AND  TRIBUTE) 
degree  tiuslwonhy.  The  onljr  passage  in  ihe  docu- 
ments to  which  this  scholar  takes  eiceplion  is  Eirn6iaii, 
which  is  ccrli)iti]y  not  the  tanguage  appropriate  to  on 
imperial  decree.  This  criticism  seems  hardly  keen 
enough.  Even  the  name  Sisines.  on  which  Meyer 
relics  so  much,  is  very  doubirul.  and  Koslers'  and 
Welihausen's  ciiticisms  are  not  allogeiher  baseliss.      Cp 

EzfiA-Nr "  '  -    -  - 


TAXATION'  AND  TSIBUTE 

The  modon  ibeikh  (f  i).        Tithe  (|  g/i). 

REtEEioui  du«  (I  a).  Fintlingt  (II  11-13). 

Monatchical  ida  (|  3).  L«iiii3  cliinfl  ,,y 

PolilicalUKiliondl,.,),         E^penM5or*ur^llip«l5^. 

Sai«iuaty  du«  (|  fl).  Prieas'  revenue  (||  jS-  .3). 

The  nomads  of  the  Aratrian  desert  know  nothing  of 
tax  or  tribute,  either  to  their  sheikhs  or  to  Allah  ;  so  far 
1  Th«  i'"^™'  ^'°"'  finding  a  source  of  revenue  in 
■^  "  Iheir  people,  the  sheikha  are  under  obligalion 
^^^  10  spertd  their  own  private  fortune  for  the 
public  good.  Ii  is  eitpecied  of  a  sheikh  that 
he  entertain  strangers  and  visitors  better  and  tnore 
sumptuously  than  an  ordinary  member  of  ihe  tribe 
possihly  can ;  his  duly  is  to  support  the  poor  and  to 
share  vrhat  be  has  wiUl  his  friends  (BurckhardI,  Nalfi 
on  Iht  Btdauins,  1830).  Often  enough  it  happens  that, 
e^'en  with  a  rich  sheikh,  this  ends  in  poverty :  but  a 
reckless  hospitality  always  brings  high  repute.  The 
means  for  such  hospitality  have  to  be  foutid  in  war  and 
pillage.  The  Syrian  towns  and  villages  on  the  borders 
of  the  settled  land  have  lo  pay  Iheir  regular  'brother- 
hood' {hmm-e'i  to  the  Bedouins.  By  ancient  custom  a 
special  share  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  falls  to  the 
commander ;  he  has  the  first  choice,  and  in  old 
Aralila  was  entitled  toa  fourth  of  the  whole.  In  ancient 
Israel  the  practice  was  similar.  The  only  due,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  tailing  lo  Ihe  chief  is  a  larger  share  of 
the  spoil ;  Gideon,  for  example,  receives  Ihe  golden 
■crescents'  of  the  Midianlles  IJu'lg-Si*;  cp  63a). 
David  sends  bis  share  in  the  spoil  {Ulat.  SStf,  Tr3» 
■rirt'XtiV -)  from  (he  Amalekite  raid  in  presents  lo  his 
frivndsin  Judah  li  S.  30i6/). 

The  ofliTings  also  whicli  were  presented  to  the  god 

did  noi  originally  come  under  the   category  of  dues 

,  »,u_i         which    were    demanded   and    had   to  l)e 

?J„  Pai*"-      When  a  beast  from  Ihe  flock  or 

*"'•'-  herd  was  slaughtered,  there  was  no 
question  of  a  definiie  ta*  or  tribute ;  it  was  a  ease 
of  voluntary  giving.  Indeed  in  Ihe  most  ancient 
Semilic  ritual  the  notion  of  giving  (0  a  deiiy  at  all  has 
no  place,  or  at  best  only  a  very  subordinate  one ;  the 
root-idea  being  that  the  blood  poured  out  and  the 
sacrificial  meal  are  filled  lo  renew  and  strengthen 
sacramenlally  ihe  mystic  bond  in  which  ihe  deity  and  his 
worshippers  are  united  (on  this  subject  cp  SACKiFit:E). 

A  solitary  exception  would  seem  to  be  fotmd  in  Ihe 
paschal  oflering.  Following  Wellhausen  (Prol.^'i)  and 
Koliertson  Smith  \.RtL  Sem.'K,  463/).  most  recent 
scholars  explain  it  as  an  offering  of  Ihe  firstborn  of  the 
flock.  If  this  be  right,  its  character  as  a  due  payable 
to  the  deity  can  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Ihe  paschal  offering  was,  in  the  later  period  at  leasl.  so 
regarded.  Robertson  Smith,  indeed  {Ix.  cil.  |,  seeks  the 
originalexplanaljonoflhis  sacrifice  of  firstlings  in  another 
region  of  thought ;  Ihe  exact  parallel  to  Ihe  s.icriiice  of 


I  The  verb  Hf/ni  Cl"S;5) » 
in  Lev.!7si3  'vulue,'  and  » 
iT,i'>  is  'iMaiion-  in  ,K.S3 
{Lc..27iNu.lSie,«c.Xwhei 
For  the  '  raiier  of  lane,'  Dan.  1 
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TAXATION  AND  TBIBUTB 

the  firstlings  of  cattle  he  finds,  not  in  the  yearly  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  field  generally,  bui  in  the  law  of 
Lev.  19ij^,  according  to  which  the  fruits  of  a  newly 
planted  field  for  the  first  three  years  may  nol  be  eaten. 
'  The  characteristic  (ealure  of  this  ordinance,  from  which 
its  original  meaning  must  be  deduced,  is  the  taboo  on 
Ihe  produce  of  the  first  Ihrce  years,  nol  the  offering  at 
the  tempie  paid  in  the  fourth  year.'  This  same  con- 
ception of  a  taboo  is  what  he  finds  underlying  the 
sacrilice  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  That  which  is 
taboo  has  supernatural  ailribules  which  forbid  its  being 
appropriated  to  common  uses.  This  character  of  taboo 
attached,  he  thinks,  in  the  otdesl  times,  in  a  certain 
measure  to  all  domestic  animals,  and  naturally  there- 
fore in  an  intensilied  degree  to  the  firslljorn.  It 
is,  howe\-er,  hardly  necessary  to  haie  recourse  to  this 
line  of  eipianalion.  Certainly  no  other  instance  of  an 
offering  of  firstlings  besides  Ihe  passover  can  be  adduced 
for  the  earliest  Helirew  period  before  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.      And  the  pnsst 
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originally,  or  before  ihe  settlement,  a  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn.  The  passover  ritual  points  clearly  to  the 
contrary,  and  shows  that  under  Ihb  sacrifice  lay  the 
same  fundamenlal  idens  as  utuler  all  ihe  other  sacrifices, 
namely,  that  ihe  blood  of  the  victim  was  to  renew  the 
communion  with  the  deity,  and  thereby,  in  this 
particular  instance,  be  a  powerful  protective  against 
pestilence  and  Ihe  like.  Il  was  only  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  development  thai  the  passover  was 
l>rought  into  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  ihe  firsl- 

As  already  said,  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  firslljorn  cannot 
lie  proved,  in  the  Hebrew  domain,  for  Ihe  oldest 
period ;  all  the  probabilities  point  rather  to  the  other 
conclusion — that  it  was  a  secondary  development ;  out 
of  the  custom  of  offering  the  first-fruits  of  the  field  arose 
the  other  of  offering  those  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd, 
and  here  accordingly  we  have  only  the  exlension  lo 
animals  and  men  of  the  deity's  original  claim  to  be 
presented  annually  wiih  the  first-fruits  of  the  field. 

The  entire  coneeplion  of  sacrifice  as  being  a  tribute 
due  (o  God  is  in   Hebrew  religion  subsequent   to  the 

be  regarded  as  impossible  in  the  earlier  time,  for  il  had 
its  origin  in  the  complete  revolution  in  the  idea  of  God 
which  followed  upon  the  sclllemcni.  The  tribal  and 
national  god  became  thereby  a  territorial  god,  and  thus 
came  into  the  position  which  the  Canaanites  had  as- 
signed 10  their  Baal;  he  himself  became  the  '  liaal,' 
thai  is,  'lord'  of  the  land,— in  the  sense,  esiiccially. 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  soil,  and  thai  the  produce  of  ihe 
soil  was  regarded  as  his  gift  (see  BAAL).  I'his  whole 
\-iew  of  Ihe  deity  as  the  beslowcr  of  all  the  gifts  ot 
nature  is.  il  is  obvious,  possible  only  for  an  agricultural 
people.     As  soon  as  this  view  had  become  the  prevailing 
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offered  to  the  deity 
for  the  gifts  of  the  soil,  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  the 
giver  by  having  the  firstlings  and  tlie  best  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  relumed  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  Canaan- 
iles  had  already  come  to  this  view  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  Israelites  took  it  over  from  them,  as  we  see 
very  specially  In  their  adoption  of  the  origiiuiUy 
Canaanitc  ye.iriy  festivals.  All  these  festivals  are  agri- 
cuHural  in  character :  Ihey  are  intimately  associated 
with  harvest,  and  the  idea  they  express  is  that  the 
harvest  is  sanctified  by  ihe  festal  offering. 

In  the  further  development  in  Israel  a  new  thought 
came  to  be  added.      Once  the  monarchy  had  become 
established,  the  monarchical  idea  was 
Yahwi  also,  and  he  was 
"""■  thought  of  as  the  supreme  king  of  his 

people  (cp  Messiah,  Molkch).     But  among  the  rights 
of  kings  one  of  the  first  was  that  of  levying  tax  and 
tribute  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  il  was  exercised  very 
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early  (David.   Solomon);   cp  Goveknhent,  % 

main  duty  of  aubjecls  was  and  is  (he  paynioii 

king's  dues  :  (his  principle  was  applied  lo  the  deily  and   I   eiem) 

to  his  worship  in  sacrifice,  as  soon  aa  he  came  lo  be 

regarded  as  Ihe  king  of  his  people.     How  nearly  related 

are  (he  two  lliings — secular  laiation  and  sacred  iribute 

— is   inslructlvoly   shown   by   the   instance  quoted    by 

Robertson  Smith   [Kel.    Sem.<",  346);    at  Tyre  lithes 

were  paid  10  Nfelkarth  as  '  king  of  Ihe  city.'     The  same 

(hing  is  seen  in  the  motives  assigned  for  sacrifice  by  (he 

later   Hebrews.      The  offerings  brought  volunt.-u-ily  (o 

the  altar  are  regarded  OS  a  (ribule  (o  Ihe  deity  on  quite 

the  same  fooling  as  the  presents  voluntarily  brought  to 

.in  earthly  king.      To  the  sacrilice?  offered  during  the 

Hebrew  monarchy  equally  apply  the  words  of  Homer  : 

iSpa  0toCn  irtiBii,  Suip  aiioievt  ^oirA^at. 
One  does  not  come  into  the  king's  presence  empty, 
handed  (Judg.  317/  iS.  lOjj),  but.  if  one  has  aughi  lo 
ask,  brings  a  gift  of  homage  ;  so,  in  like  mani>er.  when 
one  'seeks  Ihe  face'  of  God  (Mal.lB).  Precisely 
similar  is  Ihe  ancient  Greek  concepuon  of  sacrifice  as 
being  (he  tribute  and  homage  due  10  the  divini(y  on 
whom  a  man  is  dependent  (Niigelsbach,  Honurischi 
Thiologit.  186).  In  (he  last  resort,  the  offering  comes 
to  be  expressly  called  '  a  gift '  (o  the  deity ;  minhak 
lGen,4i/,  iS.2i7.  and  ofien)  or  A'rduB. 

I  general  is  the  course  of  the  development. 
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Under  Situl  we  hear  no(hing  of 
1  dues  levied  by  him ;  he  had  no 
capital  and  no  special  court,  but  lived  on  his  ancestral 
holding  at  Gibeah.  Nor  had  he  any  state  officials  to 
govern  (he  land  under  hb  orders  and  receive  their  pay 
from  him.  We  may  take  i(  for  granted  as  self-evident 
that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  he  claimed  and 
received  his  special  share  of  the  spoils  oF  war.  as  we  are 
expressly  lold  that  David  ai  a  laier  (i me  did  (iS.aii 
l^jo).  We  hear  of  gifls  of  homage,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  waselec(ed  to  be  king  (t  ^.  lOi;).  or  when  bis 
favour  was  specially  sought  (iS.ia»}.  It  is  easily 
conceivable  (hat  [his  source  of  income,  added  (0  the 
rei'enue  derived  from  his  property  at  Gibeah.  may  have 
been  amply  sufficient  for  Ihe  modest  requlremenis  of 
his  throne.      At  any  rate,  it  is  not  safe   to  draw  from 

ence  of  certain  specified  exactions  in  Saul's  day.  The 
pass.ige  promises  Iteedom  from  taxation  (0  the  slayer  of 
the  giant  and  \a  his  house,  thus  presupposing  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  taxes.  But  this  is  evidence  only  for  the 
much  laler  period  of  (he  author,  or  edilor,  to  whom  it 
appeared  self-evident  ihai  such  musi  have  arisen  as  soon 

vaiion  applies  to  Ihe  so-called  '  manner'  or  constiiuiion 
of  the  monarchy  as  set  forth  (0  the  people  by  Samuel 
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particular,    tithes   of  the   field   and    the 

mentioned. 

Under  David,  and  sdll  more  under  Solomon,  'i 

the  system  growing.  Under  Dnvid,  in  addili 
B  David-  '*"  '''"S^  Eh.Tre  of  booty  (iS.  lio  1 
0.  UA    a,  i^rtniinente  is  ^iven  to  the  tribute  ret 
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districts.  If  (he  text  {iK.  47-19)  is  correct.  i( 
would  seem  that  ihe  king's  own  tribe  IJudahj  was 
iposis  (but  see  Goveknmkst. 
9  19J.  However  tnis  mRy  be.  the  purpose  of  the 
division  is  given  with  substantial  correctness  in  the  text 
as  i(  siands  (see  special  arlicles  on  the  names  of  the 
■officers').  The  statement  thai  each  'officer'  lor 
'  prefect ')  had  to  provide  victuals  for  (he  king  and  his 
household  for  a  month  in  the  year  may  oH-e  its  form  to 
a  desire  to  show  (he  glory  of  Solomon's  court ;  bu(  in 
substance  the  narrative  is  undouhiedly  correct :  the 
chief  object  of  (he  division  in(o  districts  had  reference 
to  taxation,  and  in  connection  with  this  to  the  '  task 
work'  or  personal  service  which  was  ex-tcted  (t  K.  61s ). 
We  also  hear  (hat  Solomon  levied  loll  on  (he  caravans 
travelling  by  the  trade-routes  through  Ihe  kingdom 
(i  K.  IO15).  The  complaint  made  by  (he  people  after 
his  death  leaves  the  impression  (hat  his  system  of  taxes, 
besides  being  grievous  in  itself,  was  objected  to  as  some- 

We  find  hardly  any  other  references  10  regular  taxes 


I  in  Am,  7.  {s^ 


Mowings;   and,   1 


,    LocL-s 


shed    i 


lithe 


«.  lAtar 

^^"^     From  the  fact  ihat  i: 
appears  from    (he  first    as   an 

we  may  perhaps  infer  thai  it  was  of  pre-exilic  origin. 
The  narrator  of  18.814/  regards  it  as  an  ancient 
institution.  With  this  would  harmonise  the  fact  that 
Am,  44  knows  of  a  lithe  paid  10  the  sancttiary.  For 
the  rest,  in  Ihe  ideal  sute  as  conslrucied  by  Eiekiel 
we  find  no  such  (hing  as  taxes :  the  prince  mainlains 
his  court  and  officers  ou(  of  (he  revenue  of  (he  princely 
domains.  He  gives  the  princely  domain  lo  his  officers 
in  fief.  This  also  is  an  arrangement  which  we  may 
unheal  (all  ngly  presume  10  hai*e  eiisied  In  (he  earlier 
times  (i  S.  811).  -A  property-(ax  was  imposed  only  for 
extraordinary  emis-geiicies,  not  regularly  (3  K.2335). 
SeeGDVEBNMtST.  g  20. 

In  post-exilic  times  a  heavy  tribute  was  exacted,  of 
course,  by  all  the  overlords  of  the  country.      Unfortu- 
nately we  are  without  information  as  lo 

c.illy  self-evident  (hat  the  Persian  rulers,  like  (he  Syrian 
after  (hem,  availed  (hemselves  of  the  local 
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The  land  as  such  paid,  doubtless,  a  definite  composition 
as  tribute.  Moreover,  when  it  had  a  governor  of  its 
own.  the  community  had  also  to  pay  for  his  support, 
as  well  as  make  a  coniribution  towards  Ihat  of  the  resident 
Persian  official  in  Samaria  under  whom  it  was  placed. 
That  these  burdens  w-ere  no(  (riflhig  can  be  seen  froi 
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■■  prominence  is  given  to  the  tribute 
'    from  subjugaiedpeoplesd  K.Si[4»]3K. 
34),  and  the  voluntaiy  gifts  of  subjects  still  continued  to 

with  some  degree  of  probability  that  David's  numbering 
of  the  people  (iS.24i/)  was  connected  with  the  levy.    J 
ing  of  laxes,  and  was  intended  10  be  used  in  regulating    [ 
their    incidence   and   Ihe  exaction  of  military  service. 
The   duties    of   the    'governors'    (d'M:,    «/siilm,    KV 
3  S.  8 14)  also,  whom  he  set  over  con(|uered    : 
St  essentially  have  consisted 

object  of  Solomon's 
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the  '  rulers '  and  their  si 
ordinates  extorted  from  the  people.  If  we  find 
Nehemiah  in  public  discourse  to  the  people  character 
ing  this  as  severely  oppressive  and  (ajjing  merit  ai 
credit  to  himself  for  having  drawn  nolhing  from  t 
people,  but  on  the  contrary,  having  met  all  charges  0 
of  his  own  priva(e  means,  we  may  safely  conclude  th 
the  pressure  of  these  dues  v,-as  not  regarded  as  light. 

Besides  these  direct  taxes  were  the  indirect  on 
levied  by  the  Persian  court :  rents,  customs,  tolls,  ei 
jEzra4i3»  7i4):  unfortunately,  we  are  very  i 
sufficiently  informed  as 
technical  expressions  hei 

Over  and  above  thes 
Internal  administration. 
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ining  of  the  various 
e  the  require 


,  if  (best 


may 
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in  of  the  kingdom 


mi-uldk  (rniO,  AV  -loll.'  RV  'tribute-)  is  quiu  general,  >  tu 
far  every  one  (Am.  maiviaitu),  ttU  P>a,  AV  '  tribute,'  10  RV 
'cuiioni'),  lit.  whu  is  bmuiiht  (Ass.  ji/rnoi^a'X  and  UUk 
n^;i.  AV  ■ciiuom').  a  'loirfio  RV)  uacled  of  Iraveliefs. 
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whole    have    been    relatively    light,    nevertheless    ifae   I 
maintenance  of  the  temple,  o(  the  sacrificial  syslem.  and 
of  the  priests  and  Leviies.  must  have  cost  considerable    I 
sums.     The   voluntary  gifts  of  worshippers  were   not   I 
enough,   and   soon   (under   Ezra;    cp   Neh.lOjj/la 
fixed  poll-tai,  besides  other  payments  in  kind,  had  to 
be  established  (see  below,  g  15),     On  oUier  accounts, 
also,  heavy  demands  were  from  time  to  time  made  on 
imunily.  as.  for  example,  for  (empli 


luilding 


Thus,  ir 


of  iL  king  of  Pcnia  10  Eirn  [Eira7i, 
people  the  burdvn  of  tavation  pressed  i 
the  commiuiity,  broadly  speaking,  WHS 
Neheniiab'i  time,  tlte  coDipUInt  wu  r 

>tnu«(Neh.S4A^ 

N'or  did  mailers  improve  after  Aleitander,  in  the 
days  of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies.  The  principal 
burden  was  the  poll  tax  (Jos.  Anl.  xti.  4i)  of  which  we 
le.irn  more  particularly  from  (Ps.-)  Aristotle  {Oecoiom, 
ii.  I4)  that  in  the  Syrian  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Egyptian -Roman,  i(  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
kind  of  Irnde-lax,  a  percentage  that  varied  according  lo 
the  naltire  of  the  work  and  the  means  of  the  individual, 
not  a  personal  tax,  uniform  and  unchanging.' 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  now  also  other  taxes. 
presumably  indirect,  which  Josephui  {Ah/.  lii.  83)  refers 
to  but  does  not  name.  A  characteristic  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  new  dues  arose  out  of  volimtary 
gifts  is  seen  in  the  ctown  lax  which  grew  out  of  the 
^'oluntary  gift  to  the  sovereign  of  a  golden  crown  of 
honour.  The  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  vfere  exempted 
from  all  such  dues  and  tribute  from  the  time  of  Anli- 
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The  method  ot  collecting  was  by  farming  lo  the 
highest  bidder  (Jos- '41'.  xiL4i/]  i  Mace.  lliS  ISi;) 
and.  indeed,  according  to  the  same  authority  {loc.  cit.). 
the  taxes  of  each  individual  city  were  let  from  year  to 
year.  Elsewhere  it  appear?  that  there  were  also  farmers, 
general  of  taxes  for  the  whole  land  (see  below).  This 
system  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
antiquity,  and  was  adopted  also  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Even  at  presenl  it  is  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  usual  method  of  raising  certain  dues.  The  advan- 
tages and  disad\'antage3  of  the  system  can  easily  be 
seen  in  actual  operation  there.  That  it  is  the  least 
favourable  of  all  for  the  taxed  needs  no  showing ;  at  all 
times  the  farmers  have  known  how  10  enrich  themselves 
the  taxed,  since  any  surplus  naturally 


falls  ic 
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countryiaen,  had  acquired  tbe  taxing  nghli 
and  Phiiopator  bj-  bidding  twice  v-  much 
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The  question  of  immunity  from  taxes  played  a  great 
part,  naturally,  from  the  MaccabEean  period  onwards,  in 
all  the  dealings  belween  the  Jewish  leaders  and  their 
Syrian  overlords ;  it  was  more  or  less  identical  with 
the  entire  question  of  dependence  or  independence. 
Jonathan  u-as  able  lo  secure  immunity  from  Demetrius 
II.  (i  Mace.  llH-37  ;  see  ISRAKI,,  9  36),  but  this  privi- 
lege does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  maintained,  for 
at  a  later  date  Simon  had  to  demand  it  anew  for  all 
lime  10  come  (cp  Israel,  %  78),      We  are  unable  to 
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say,  it  must  be  added,  how  great  a  relief,  if  any,  this 
meant  for  the  subjects  concerned.  P'undameiiuilly,  It 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  taxing 
authority ;  the  continued  wars  in  any  case  were 
enormously  costly. 

When  Ihe  country  became  tributary  to  the  Romans 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiv.44  BJ\.-,t)  they  at  once  look  in  hand 
the  system  of  taxation,  Gabinius  divided  the  country 
into  five  districts— probably  taxation  areas  after  their 
usual  practice  in  subject  provinces  (SchUrer,  <i/li'l, 
1 340  :  cp  Israel,  §  85) — in  which  the  local  auihorities 
were  at  the  same  time  the  lei'iers  of  taxes.  Here  also 
Ciesar  showed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Jews 
by  respecting  the  sabhniical  year  as  regarded  tiiiation. 
The  Roman  census  and  the  Roman  system  of  taxation 
as  a  whole  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  inlro- 
duced  for  some  considerable  time,  the  raising  of  the 
taxes  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  auihorities. 
Herod  the  Great,  at  least,  paid  sometimes  (whether 
always  is  doubtful)  a  definite  tribute  10  the  Romans,  but 
as  regarded  Ihe  raising  of  this  sum  be  could  exercise 
independent  authority  as  nx  saciui.  Thus,  he  could 
reniit  taxes  wholly  or  in  part  (Jos.  ..^n^.  xv.  IO4  xvi.Sj 
xvii,  2i).  We  nowhere  hear  of  a  Roman  tax  during 
his  reign  (cp  Israel,  §87,  end).  The  situation  changed 
when,  after  the  lime  of  Herod  and  Archelaus.  the  land 
was  administered  by  procurators;  the  Roman  taxes, 
including  the  personal  tax  of  Ihe  census,  were  now 
introduitsL  The  new  division  of  Ihe  land  into  eleven 
loparchies,  like  that  formerly  made  by  Gabinius  (see 
above)  doubtless  had  reference  primarily  to  taxation. 
The  procurators  levied  these  taxes  through  native  com- 
missions. The  indirect  tajtes  were  now  also  farmed  10 
the  publicans  (see  Publican).  From  the  NT(Lk.  19 1 
and  elsewhere  :  cp  Jos,  B/H.  14  4)  we  learn  that  these 
were  mostly  Jews ;  intelligibly  enough,  they  were  not 
popular:  in  the  NT  'publican'  and  'sinner*  are 
virtually  synonymous  (cp  Israel,  g  90). 

On  the  whole  subject  orRomaji  taxation  see  Schflrei,  (7Jfm, 
1  sosjf.  and  Ihe  co[aouj  literature  there  referred  to;  ep  Qui- 

Sanctuary  dues  fall  under  two  categories:  (i)  the 
regular  offerings  at  the  sanctuary  prescribed  by  custom 
a    a.ii»»i»..  "'■   ^y  '""■  ■    <">    '''^  occasional    gifts 

vices  on  each  sacrificLtl  occasion, 
irst  of  these  two  classes,  it  has  been 
already  observed  that  in  the  old  times  no  other  dues 
were  known  beyond  the  offerings  themselves,  as  also 
that  it  was  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  the  offerings 
assumed  the  character  of  dues.  To  this  class  of  dues, 
in  Ihe  strict  sense  of  Ihe  word — that  is  to  say.  regular 
offerings  definitely  fixed  by  custom  or  law.  as  distin- 
guished from  free  gifts  presented  on  all  or  any  of  the 
various  occasions  of  public  or  private  life— belong  the 
offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
firstlings  of  cattle.  To  both  Ihese  Yahwi  from  an 
early  date  set  up,  so  to  say.  a  legal  claim. 

Even  in  the  oldest  decalogue  (Cx.  34i6  J)  il  is  made 
a  legal  injimclion  that  Ihe  Israeliles  are  lo  bring  lo 
Yahwi  '  the  best,  Ihe  first-fruits  of  thy  ground "  (n'CJKi 
WO""*  -iiBa.  ir/HtfTo^iyif/iaro).'  The  Book  of  ihe 
Covenant  (Ex.  2239  [i8])has  Ihe  ordinance:  'thou  shall 
not  delay  (to  offer)  thine  abundance  and  the  besi  of  ihy 
winepress';  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression  is 
doubtful,'  but  the  idea  of  first-fruils  is  not  tUreclly  con- 
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are  olfered  and  not  lo  Ihe  fiisl-fruiis  Eenemlly,  anU  lhu(  equiva- 
lent to  n'AM. 

'  On  the  meaning  of  I^DTl  inf  Sd  lee  the  commenlaries  O 
hni  anuivat  i^mnt  «t  i-vm,  thus  taking  it  to  aiean  the  firsi- 
fniits.  Doubtless  It  was  led  ID  Ihi>  rendering  bv  Die  parallel 
chouse:  'thy  firstborn  son  shah  Ihou  give  umo  me,'  eic. 
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.  tained  in  the  words  ihemsehes  at  any  rale,  and  neither 
is  the  iiijunciioa  in  substance  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old  decalogue.  There  only  the  tirsl-fniits  of  the 
tield  are  spoken  of,  whilst  here,  in  all  protrabUity,  oit 
and  wine  also  are  intended ;  there  an  oflering  to  God 
at  the  harvest  festival  is  intended,  here  no  such  lixed 
dale  is  given.  Most  probahly  the  two  laws  were  in- 
tended to  run  concurrentty  :  alongside  of  the  precept  to 
oHer  the  firsl-fruits  of  the  harvest  at  the  hoivesl  festival 
stood  the  other  injunction  not  to  he  niggardly  towsu^s 
Yahwe  with  the  fulness  wherewith  he  had  blessed  floor 
and  press. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  amounts  of  such  offerings. 
Apart  from  the  offerings  delinilely  provided  for  in  the 
ritual  of  the  oid  h-ans.  it  is  clear  thnt  the  amount  of 
tirsl-fruits  10  be  offered  was  lefi  to  the  free  will  of  the 
individual  oflierer.  In  particular,  JE  has  no  hint  that 
aflhat  early  date  il  was  already  the  custom  to  give  to 
God  (he  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  Not  until  D  is  this 
expressly  laid  dn>t'n  by  law.  As  the  taxes  and  tributes 
'    ' '  jT  date  ttian 
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of  all  exacted  by  the  slate,  and  not  till  afterwards 
its  place  among  (he  dues  of  the  sanctuary. 

Indeed,  in  the  lime  of  the  old  decalogue  and  of  the 
book  of  the  covenant  there  is  as  yet  no  word  of  dues  at 
all  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  hut  only  of  definite 
offerings  fixed  by  custom.  Men  offered  the  firel-fruils 
to  Yahue  in  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sacrificial  meal  bec.ime 
Vahw^'s  guests.      This  custom  is  presupposed  in  D  as 

Accordingly  we  have  not  in  D,  as  in  later  limes.  10  do 
with  a  tax  designed  to  fill  the  (emple  treasury,  to  defray 
ihe  cost  of  the  temple  worship,  and  the  like.  The 
maintenance  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  Ihe 
regular  worship  there,  was  the  king's  af&ir;  the  priests 
derived  their  income  from  the  offerings  that  were  brought 

ing  on  behalf  of  Ihe  lemple  any  regular  dues  over  and 
abi>ve  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  made  at  the 
sanctuary  (cp  aK.  12s#)-  Kunher.  in  bringing  his 
lirst-fruits  (he  idea  in  Ihe  mtnd  of  [he  pious  Israelite  in 
early  times  was  nol  at  all  that  Yahwi  had  a  claim  to 
the  fruits  as   being  the  giver  of  them ;  his  action  was 

and  all  the  bread  which  he  enjoyed  from  year  10  year, 
was  pure  and  hallowed  only  if  some  part  of  it  had  been 
received  by  Yahw^.  It  is  one  of  the  heavy  punishments 
with  which  (he  nation  is  threatened  by  Hosea.  that  in 
its  exile  Israel  shall  have  only  '  bread  of  mourners'  to 
eat,  bread  (hat  is  unclean,  inasmuch  as  no  portion  of  il 
can  be  brought  into  the  house  of  Yahw^  (Hos.  9t). 

The  sanctuary  tithe  is  first  met  with  in  Am.  4*,  which 
passage  shows  that  in  the  northem  kingdom  il  was 
•.  TIUlB  c^"™"^'  "I  'he  y<™ly  pilgrimages  to  the 
»'""(■■  sanctuary,  in  addition  lo  Ihe  daily  offeniig 
to  bring  lithes  on  the  third  day.  The  nartalive  of  E, 
dating  from  somewhere  about  the  same  period,  tells  of 
Jacob's  vow  (o  pay  the  tilhe  at  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel 
(Gen.2S»|. 

D  makes  il  quile  evident  that  the  lithe  intended 
simply  means  the  first-fruits,  of  which  the  proportion, 
roughly  speaking,  of  a  tenth  had  been  gradually  fixed 
by  custom.  For  in  Deuteronomy  (14m^)  it  is  enjoinwl 
thjii  the  produce  of  the  field  (com,  wine,  oil)  is  to  be 
(ithed  :  bul,  exactly  as  in  the  eariier  lime  (see  above,  g  8). 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  lithe  is  not  to  be  paid,  so  to 
say,  into  the  sanctuary,  but  -umply  to  be  laid  out  in  a 

from  Jerusalem,  however,  be  so  great  as  to  make  il 
impossible  to  carry  thither  the  lithe  in  kind,  then  (x.  ij/) 
'  thou  shall  turn  the  lithe  into  money  and  carry  Ihe 
money  with  thee  and  go  to  (he  place  which  Yahwi  will 
choose,  and  there  thou  shall  beslow  Ihe  money  for 
whatever  thou  desircsl.  oxen  or  sheep,  or  wine  or 
strong  drink,  or  whatsoever  thy  soul  askelh  of  thee,  and 
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thou  shall  eat  il  there  before  Yahwi  ihy  God,  and 
rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household  and  the  Levite  ihal  is 
within  Ihy  gates.'  Now,  this  tenth  is  actually  called  the 
first-fruit  (riHlh,  n^^^j)  in  Dt.  2Si,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  further  regulation  as  rq^ds  ritual,  which  may 
very  well  have  been  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom, 
although  the  text  itself  appears  lo  be  a  later  addition 
(see  Steuemagel,  ad  Ix):  the  regulation,  namely,  that 
the  Israelite  who  makes  the  ofTering  is  lo  put  a  small 
portion  of  the  tilhe  into  a  basket,  and  set  it  dou-n  before 
the  altar  of  Yahw^,  and  in  doing  so  to  maJie  use  of  a  pre- 


tithe  entire  tilhe  is  lo  be  expended  at 

home  on  Ihe  poor  and  indigent,  in 
which  category  Ihe  Levite  also  is  included  in  D,  no  part 
of  il  being  applied  to  a  sacrificial  meal  in  Ihe  s.inciuary. 
In  devoting  the  lithe  to  this  purpose,  also,  a  special 
prayer  is  to  be  used,  which  is  given  in  Dt,  2tiia^ 
This  lithe  conslilutes  one  of  the  main  sources  of  income 
of  the  rural  priesthood  (see  below,  g  17).      This  shows 


dale  holding  good  for  tl 
one,  falhng  diflerently  in  different  places  or  with  diflerent 
families,  yet  always  in  such  a  way  that  every  year  some 
portion  of  the  Israelite  nation  was  paying  its  "lilhe  of 
the  third  year '  for  the  poor  and  similar  objects.  It  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  by  Ihis  tenth  of  the  third 

year  over  and  above  the  yearly  lithe  thai  has  already 
been  spolfen  of.  The  precept  was  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  &,  which  gives  '  the  second  lithe'  (tA  Ati^pof 
twiSiiarar)  for  itycn  njF.  '  in  the  year  of  tithing,'  in 
Dt,  26 19,  and  (he  same  view  is  taken  by  some  modem 
scholars  [e.g.,  Steuemagel).  For  various  reasons, 
however,  it  seems  highly  improttable.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  have  expected  in  the  ten  of  the  law 
some  kind  of  explicit  indication  thai  quile  another  lithe 
than  the  preceding— a  second  tithe,  in  feet — is  being 
spoken  of ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  binl.  Moreover,  the 
imposition  of  a  due  of  two.tenlhs  of  the  whole  produce 
of  the  field  over  and  above  the  various  payments  exigible 
by  the  state  would  be  something  quite  unusual  and 
unheard  of,  and  not  at  all  in  harmony  wilh  ihe  general 
spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  Il  is  not  permissible  to  evade 
this  argument  l>y  answering  that  Ihe  yearly  tithe  paid  in 
Jerusalem  was  nol  a  tenth  reckoned  with  any  precision. 
The  exact  opposite  would  seem  to  be  the  fact,  if  it  is 
remembered  that  ihe  '  renewal '  in  D,  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  law,  consisted  precisely  in  this,  that  for  a  sacri- 
ficial offering  lo  be  made  at  discretion  was  substituted 

mined  by  law,  and  that  amount  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the 
total  produce. 

A  later  deciaon  in  Dtl84  further  enacts  that  the 
priesi  has  a  claim  10  the  best  of  the  com.  the  witte,  and 
the  oil,  as  well  as  of  the  sheep-shearing  ;  over  and  above 
the  tithe  the  reSf/k  also.  This  again  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  D,  which  regards  the  r/liti  and  the  tithe  as  identical 
(see  above,  %  8).  We  have  here  again  an  expres^on 
of  the  growing  claims  of  the  priests,  who  in  other  direc- 
tions also  were  dissatisfied  with  the  revenues  assigned 
to  Ihem  by  D  (see  below,  §  13). 

The  course  of  the  development  of  the  offering  of  the 
firslhngs  ran  parallel  with  that  of  the  offering  of  first- 

...  Fteoiw  S..'7,i,°  .TriSC:  ta  t 

3419/  nms,  'every  firstborn  is  mine,  and  all  the  cattle 
that  is  male,  the  firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep.  But  the 
firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shall  redeem  with  a  sheep,  or, 
if  thou  will  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  Its  neck. 
All  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.'  The 
expression /^Ar  rM^n  (en-*  ncs)  means  the  first  offspring 
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of  the  mother,  not  ihe  eorliesl  of  (he  animals  bom  year 
after  year  (cp  WRS  /^tl.  Sim.  463/).  Here,  accord- 
ingty.  even  at  this  early  date  the  deniajid  »  extended  to 
human  beings  and  to  animals  that  cannot  be  ofiered  in 
sacrifice.  This  is.  in  point  of  fact,  however,  quite 
secondary ;  Ihe  oiHginal  precept  had  reference  only  to 
sacrificial  animals.  For  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
genuine  Yahwism  was  always  opposed  to  human  sacri- 
fices, and  therefore  that  in  the  law  of  the  redemption  of 
the  human  lirstbom  we  ate  to  see  not  a  toning  doun  of 

but  only  an  expedient  for  extending  the  precept  relating 
10  firstlings  so  as  10  include  men  end  non-sacritictnt 
animals.  We  should  also  lake  note  of  the  parallelism 
with  Ihe  first-fruits  of  the  ground,  and  consider  how 
opposed  to  such  sacrifices  is  the  entire  charactCT  of  the 
sacrilicial  system  in  ancient  Israel  so  far  as  we  know  iL 
Literary  analysis  also  shows  Ihat  the  words  in  question 
ate  secondary.  In  the  original  len  short  words  (see 
Decalogue.  coL  1050)  the  precept  probably  ran,  'every 
first  birth  is  mine' — a  law  which,  as  matter  of  course, 
applied  only  to  animals  capable  of  being  offered.  See 
further,  Fir&tbork  ;  Sacrifice,  S  3 ;  also  Isaac, 
84. 

In  the  Book  of  Ihe  Covenant  also.  Ex.  22i9  [is],  the 
claim  to  the  human  firstborn  is  mode  ;  but  here,  too, 
the  originality  of  the  ckiuse  is  highly  questionable.  To 
begin  with,  the  position  of  the  firstborn  of  men-~belweeD 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  offerings  from  Ihe  herd — is 
remarkable.  Moreover,  it  would  be  unnnlural  to  under- 
stand the  requirement  literally  ;  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  precept  of  redemption  ;  but  this  highl;  important 
point  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  view  of  the  inclina- 
tion occasionally  shown  by  the  people  to  offer  human 
sacrifices,  h  couU  hardly  be  omitted  as  too  self-evident. 
With  reference  to  offerings  of  the  firstborn  tlieie  is  added 
the  further  detail  that  Ihe  animals  are  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  eighth  day  after  birth. 

We  know  not  at  what  date  it  was  that  the  law  relating    | 
10  human  firstborn  first  became  general.      1'he  deuiero-    j 
10.  Inn    nomislic  passage  in  En.  13.1/  presupposes    ] 
it  as  a  settled  custom.     D  itself  (Dl.  14ij   ' 
IS  i«)  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject :  D  plainly  has    . 
no  intention  of  laying  down  a  complete  law  about  offer-    i 
ings   of  firstborn,    but   only   of  settling    points   where 
traditional  custom  had  necessarily  to  be  depiirted  from 
in  consequence  of  Ihe  centralisation  of  worship.     The    ; 
chief  stress  accordingly  is  laid  upon  the  injunction  that 
this  offering  is  to  be  made  year  by  year  at  the  place 
which  Vahwft  will  choose.     This,   but  still  mote  the 
further  command  not  to  do  any  work  with  Ihe  firstling 
of  cattle  or  toshear  the  firstling  of  the  flock  (Dt  16»[i9]). 

was  not  to  be  offered  exactly  on  Ihe  eighth  day  after 
birth.  That  the  offering  t>f  the  firstborn  was  lo  br  made 
precisely  at  the  Passover  feast  is  nowhere  expressly  laid 
down  ;  bui  the  connection  into  which  the  two  are  brought 
in  the  narrative  of  Ihe  exodus  ( Ex.  1 3 1 1  ^ )  shows  thai 
their  union  had  already  been  accomplished  at  the  lime 
when  that  account  was  written  (cp  Paseover|.  Since 
blemished  onimals  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice  it  is 
enjoined  that  they  are  to  be  consumed  as  ordinary  food 
under  Ihe  same  conditions  as  those  applied  lo  ordinary 
slaughtering  in  D  (Dt.1691^).  Substitution,  or  re- 
ilcnipiion  of  such  animals,  is  not  required  ;  but  this  does 
nol  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  custom  nevertheless 
existed,  since  D,  as  already  remarked,  does  not  start 
niih  the  intention  of  giving  a  complete  law  on  this 
subject.  From  all  these  conudemtions  it  is  plain  that 
here  also  there  is  no  question  of  a  '  due'  in  the 'strict 
sense  of  Ihai  word,  but  only  of  an  offering.  Like  Ihe 
first-fruits  so  also  ought  the  firstlings  to  be  set  apart  for 
a  sncnficial  meal  in  which  of  course  Ihe  priest  has  his 
usual  share  (see  below,  g  16). 

It  is  on  this  last  point  that  P  makes  a  characteristic 

change  affecting  principle  ;  all  offerings  of  firstlings  are 
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now,  for  Ihe  first  time,  converted  into  simple  dues  pay- 
I*  T..  o    able  to  the  priests,  the  fixed  offerings  lx.-conie 
IB.  m  r.   ^^^  j^^      £^^  j^^y^i  ^j^^j  ^^  ^^ 

minded  for  the  priests  the  first  of  all  firsiUngs  of  ev.Ty- 
Ihing  (^i  ■^1S2-'?|  n-rxi).  But  the  Priestly  Code  claims 
nol  merely  a  portion  but  the  whole  of  the  firstlings  for 
the  priests  ;  all  the  firsi-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  are 
handed  overby  Yahwft  loihe  priests  (Nu.  ISiijf.j.  The 
eniire  tithe  belongs  to  the  Levites.  who.  in  turn,  have 
to  make  over  thmr  tenth  pan  of  this  to  the  priests  (Nu. 
18»^|.  The  firstlings  of  clean  beasts  are  offered  in 
kind  ;  after  Iheir  blood  has  been  sprinkled  on  Ihe  altar 
and  the  fat  burnt,  Ihe  flesh  falls  lo  the  priests.  The 
firstborn  of  unclean  beasts,  and  of  man,  must  be  re- 
deemed. The  redemption  money  belongs  to  the  priest 
(Nu.  18.5^,  cp  Neh.  IOjjI.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
demption money  is  in  the  case  of  human  firstborn  fixt.'U 
at  five  shekels  (Nu.18t6:  cp  Dillmann.  in  /«.).  In 
the  case  of  unclean  beasts  Ihe  estimated  value  is  lo  be 
paid  with  addition  of  a  fifth  (Lev.27i4/;  certainly 
seeondniy). 

Apart  from  this  change  in  Ihe  scope  of  the  law.  P 
shows  a  quiie  extraordinary  advance  in  the  amonni  of 
such  payments.  The  firstborn  is  given  to  ihe  priests : 
but  the  Passover  remains  imaffecled  by  this.  In  Ihe 
case  of  fruits  of  Ihe  earlh  the  paymeni  of  the  riSHi  is 
retained  as  well  as  that  of  the  tithes  already  enjoined  in  D 
(see  above,  g  9  ;  Nu.  IS  11  »# ).  and.  besides  the  '  best ' 
of  Ihe  winepress  and  Ihe  threshing  floor,  there  is  de- 
manded paymeni  ot  the  first-fruits  [diiiiirim.  oTija)  of 
all  that  grows  in  the  field.  What  we  arc  lo  understand 
by  this  expression  is  not  quite  certain.  The  mosi 
probable  inlcrpreiation  still  is  that  which  takes  it  as 
referring  to  the  firuils  that  have  come  earliest  to  maturity 
(Nu.lSij.KVfirst-tipe'r  cpihecommentarifs).  Over 
and  above  all  this  we  find  in  Nu.  16  tif.  the  fiinher  de- 
mand that  Ihe  first  of  Ihe  nc-ip,  'drisdh  ('dough' [EV]? 
'coarsemeal' fRV^-E]?  ' kneading  trough  '  ?  see  Food, 
§  I  fl),  a  cake,  must  also  be  given.     In  accordance  with 

rilUh  and  iitiurim,  and  paid  on  both.  In  Neh.  IO36-3S 
the  entire  community  comes  under  a  solemn  obligation 
to  bring  the  iiiturim  of  all  fruits  of  the  tilled  kmd  and 
of  all  trees  to  the  temple,  and  moreover  to  pay  10  ihe 
priests  the  riSilA  of  the  wine  and  oil  and  tree  fruits,  and 
also  of  the  'Hrlidh—iLW  this  lo  be,  along  with  the  tithe, 
the  portion  of  ihe  Levites  (cp  Neh,  ISm  13s  aCh. 
Sljii),  Finally.  Lev.l9:j  enjoins  ihat  the  fruit  of 
newly-planted  trees  must  not  be  eaten  within  the  first 
three  years,  and  that  in  the  fourth  fear  the  entire  yield 
must  be  given  to  Yahw6 — that  is,  to  the  priests. 

Nor  is  even  this  enough  ;  the  decbion  preserved  in 
Lev.  2731/  includes  cattle  also  in  Ihe  tithe  ;  the  off'erer 
in  rendering  this  tiihe  must  not  select  the  animals : 
each  tenth  head  at  the  counting  belongs  10  Yahw^,  If, 
however,  it  should  so  chance  that  one  animal  has  been 
changed  for  another,  both  shall  belong  to  Ihe  sanctuary. 
Even  in  Neh.]Oj;-M  (cp  1244-47  ISjw)  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  sudi  law.  It  musi,  therefore,  have 
come  inlo  existence  at  a  later  date. 

In  real  life  such  a  lithing  of  cattle  is  impracticable. 
But  the  legal  theorist  did  not  concern  himself  about  any 
i<  I«>l»ln>t  *'"^''  consideration  as  that  ;  he  was  able, 
'*'^^'*'"  therefore,  to  put  Ihe  copcstone  on  his 
system  by  that  extraordinary  enactment 
which  assigns  lo  the  tribe  of  Levi  fony-eight  cities,  each 
having  a  territory  of  aooo  cubits  square  (cp  Levitks, 
S  6|,  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  such  a  theory  is 
demonstrated  by  any  map  of  Palestine.  But  nothing  can 
belter  reveal  Ihe  spirit  underlying  such  legislation  than 
the  fact  that  tfie  lawgiver  in  the  same  breriih  in  which 
he  assigns  these  forty-eight  cities  to  the  Leviics  alleges, 
as  a  reawn  for  ihe  dues  he  is  imposing,  that  the  Levites 
had  received  no  inheritance  in  land  like  the  other  tribes. 

Another  point  deserves  notice  :  in  Eiekiel  the  people 
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TAXATION  AND  TEIBUTB 

already  pay  (heir  dues  as  a  lax  lo  the  prince,  who,  how- 

IB.  ExpnUM  responsibilily  for  the  expenses  of  the 
of  TTOTBhip.  public  «.orship(Eak.45.j^).  In  P 
it  is  the  priests  who  receive  these  taxes  ;  bill  they  keep 
them  to  themselves  ;  the  support  of  the  regular  cultus 
is  not  Iheir  concern.  On  the  contrary,  a  further  tax 
has  lo  be  levied  for  that  purpose ;  a  poll  lai  of  half  a 
shekel  has  to  be  exacted  (Ex,  30 .  i  ^ ).  With  the  spread 
of  the  Persian  monetary  s)-!tetn  the  third  of  a  shekel 
found  its  way  into  Palestine,  and  accordingly  in  Neh. 
103>[j3]  »'e  lind  the  tetnple  tax  fixed  at  that  amounl. 
The  coinage  of  the  Maccabees  reverted  to  the  older  type, 
and  thus  in  the  time  of  Jesus  we  find  Ihe  temple  tax 
D|^ln  lixed  at  half  a  shekel  (Mt.  1794  37  :  cp  Benzinger. 
ffA  193)- 

As  to  (he  manner  in  which  priestly  ssmce  was  paid 
in  the  early  period  we  know  very  little.     At  first  the 

le.  PrlMts' 


« jm^e  and  gi 


rt  Yahw* 


lerdA  or  Oracle  to  those  who  consulted  him  (see  PR  1 
It  may  with  safely  be  assumed  that  the  priest  received 
payment  for  communicating  ihe  oracle,  precisely  as  did 
seers  such  as  Samuel,  Ahijah,  and  the  like  (1S.97/. 
I  K.  143/).  When  a  sacrificer  came  to  Ihe  sanctuary 
and  arranged  a  sacrificial  meal,  he  tiaturaUy  inviled  Ihe 
priest  to  il.  or  gave  him  some  portion  of  the  flesh  for 
such  service  as  he  had  rendered.  But  these  gifts  were 
voluntary,  and  regulated  not  by  law  but  by  custom.' 
The  priests'  right  10  a  definite  share  is  not  recognised  ; 
this  is  proved  by  the  slory  of  the  sons  of  Eli  ( i  S.  2  uiK ), 
who  demand  a  tribute  of  flesh,  and  even  take  it  by  force 
instead  of  accepting  what  is  voluntarily  given,  tml  in 
doing  so  show  themselves  to  be  '  sons  of  Belial.'  heedless 
of  law  and  priestly  duty.  Ihus  bringing  Ihe  offering  of 
Yahwi  into  contempt. 

Il  is  clear  that  at  Ihe  greater  sanctuaries,  and  partku- 
tarly  at  Jerusalem,  a  fixed  practice  gradually  established 
itself  Id  regard  to  Ibis,  with  the  resull  that  a  definite 
share  of  the  ofTering  and  certain  other  perquisites  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  priests.  As  early  as  in  David's  time,  we 
learn  that  Ihe  shewbread  loaves  In  the  sanctuary  were  Ihe 
priests'  perquisite,  although  they  could  also  be  eaten  by 
ceremonially  pure  laymen  (iS.2]j^|.  Wilh  regard 
to  a  considerably  later  period  u-e  And  that  Ihe  fines  paid 
lo  the  sanctuary  for  various  (presumably  ceremonial) 
offences  also  fell  to  the  prieslsfa  K.  12i6  [17])-  On  the 
olher  hand,  the  income  from  voltmtary  gifts  and  votive 
offerings  wa;  to  be  applied  lo  Ihe  maintenance  of  the 
temple  ;  Ihe  control  of  this  money  was  taken  from  the 
priests  becatise  they  applied  the  whole  of  il  to  their  own 
-  s  (aK.  12,  [s]/:).     This  was  by  royal       -     - 


evenues.  Finally,  we  gather  from 
3  k.  239  that  the  unleavened  bread,  or  meal  olfering, 
wilh  which  no  sacrificial  meal  was  associated,  fell  to  Ihe 

The  priestly  revenues  are  legally  regulated  for  Ihe 


It  Is  n 


il.  ui  u.  jjj  ^^y  ^^ji^  ijjg  legislation  had  a  very  special 
motive  for  thus  disposing  of  (he  questions  involved. 
For  by  Ihe  cenlralisalion  of  the  worship  the  priests  of 
Ihe  high  places  and  rural  altirs  were  made  penniless.  To 
remedy  this.  D  gives  the  Levites  the  right  10  discharge 
priestly  functions  in  (he  sanctuary  al  Jerusalem,  and  to 
share  in  the  temple  revenues  (Di,  186/).  Bui  if  all 
priests  were  thus  relegated  to  the  sanctuary  a(  Jerusalem 
il  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dues  for  offerings  there  required 
to  be  siriclly  regulated  and  perhaps  also  raised.  The 
right  of  the  priests  as  towards  Ihe  people  who  sacrificed 
in(hetemplcnowbeeamedefinile(Dt.l83):theshotilder, 
■n  at  tind 
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the  (wo  cheeks,  and  the  maw  of  every  animal  sacrifloed 
belonged  10  the  priests.  That  such  a  provision  was 
wholly  inadequate  in  view  of  Ihe  increased  number  of 
clergy  and  (he  diminished  number  of  offerings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cenlralisalion,  was  seen  by  the  Deulero- 
nomist  himself.  The  niral  priests,  accordingly,  are 
bidden  to  look  specially  lo  the  sacrificial  meals  set  on 
fool  by  the  offerers  ;  but  at  Ihe  same  time  details  as  to 
this  are  left  to  (he  charitable  disposition  of  the  worshippers 
(Dt.l2iiiS/).  For  the  lithe  of  Ihe  third  year  {Dt 
H18/  2eii^)and  for  the  r/i/M  assigned  in  a  subse- 
quent deci^on  to  Ihe  priests  (Dt  I84},  see  above.  §  9/ 

These  dues  to  the  priests  increased  in  amount  also, 
like  Ihe  olher  dues,  in  process  of  lime  In  Eiekiel 
IB.  Later  i**'^^-  '•  t*'''les  Ihe  minhah.  the  sin-ofler- 
'  ing.  the  guilt -offering,  and  -every  devoted 
thing'  are  handed  over  lo  the  priesthood.  According 
(o  P  the  priests  receive,  in  addition  to  ihe  dues  men- 
tioned above  (first-fruits,  etc. ).  '  the  most  holy  things ' — 
i.t. ,  ihe  minhah.  the  ain-oflering,  and  the  guilt-offenng 
in  so  far  as  these  are  not  burnt ;  they  may  be  eaten  only 
by  males  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  that  only  '  in  the 
holy  place';  what  is  left  over  must  be  burnt  |Nu.  ISs/ 
Lev.lOi./,  cp  Ex. 2933^).  So  also  with  the  shew- 
bread (Lev.  249).  Of  (he  bumt-offering,  llieskin  of  the 
animal  sacrificed  belongs  to  the  priest  (Lev.  7s  ;  this  may 
perhaps  have  been  an  ancient  custom),  of  the  peace- 
offerings  Ihe  right  thigh  and  the  breast  (Lev.  Ti*  Ex. 
2917/.),  and,  besides,  one  cake  of  each  meal-offering,  of 
whatever  kind,  offered  along  with  these  (Lev.  713).  Wilh 
the  breast  of  Ihe  peace-offering  which  belongs  to  the 
priest  is  performed  the  peculiar  ceremony  of  waving ; 
thai  is  to  say.  the  priest  swings  il  upon  bis  hands  towards 
the  ahar  and  back  again,  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  idea  that  this  portion  is  presented  to  Yahwi  as  a 
gift,  but  by  him  delivered  over  to  his  servant  (Lev.  7 
30-M  9ji  IO14  Nu.  6»).  The  thigh  pertaining  to  the 
priests  is  always  designated  as  '  Ihe  heave  thigh '  ( Lev. 
734).  This  expression  presumably  does  nol  refer  to 
any  special  ceremony  analogous  10  that  of  waving,  but 
is  intended  lo  denote  that  Ihe  part  in  question  is  '  lifted 
up'  from  the  offering  as  the  priests'  perquisite  (cp 
Sacrifice,  59 14.  aia,  39a).  The  last-named  portions 
of  the  tnu^Dt'Offerings  and  peace-offerings  may  be  con- 
sumed by  the  male  and  female  members  of  Ihe  priests' 
families  alike,  and  in  any  clean  place^and  thus,  with- 
out Ihe  sanctuary  (Lev.  10 14/  NU.I89).  The  slaves 
also  of  the  priest  may  eat  of  il ;  but  nol  (for  esample) 
daughlers  married  lo  '  strangers ' — i./. .  to  men  who  are 
not  priests.  And  it  a  '  stranger ' — say.  for  example.  3 
hired  servant  of  the  priest — '  unvrittingly'  eat  of  it.  he 
shall  pay  lo  the  priest  the  value  of  the  holy  thing  wilh 
an  added  fifth  (Lev.  22 10^). 

With  further  detail  as  regards  the  rights  of  priests  it 
is  laid  down  that  Ihe  guilt-offering  and  (he  sin-offering, 
as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  burnt-offering,  shall  belong  to 
the  officiating  priest  (Lev,  5?/) ;  of  the  meal-oHering 
he  is  entitled  to  all  that  is  '  baked  in  the  oven  or  dressed 
in  the  frying-pan  and  in  the  baking-pan ' ;  the  rest  shall 
belong  lothc  priesthood  asa  whole  (Lev.  7?/  ) ;  of  peace- 
offerings  the  wave  breast  seems  to  have  pertained  lo  the 
priesthood  in  general,  whilst  the  acting  priest  received 
the  shoulder  and  the  cakes  (Lev.  731  :  cp  73314). 

The  nwre  detailed  regulitiaiis  of  _poH-lHldicBl  iipks  will  be 
found  collFctFd  in  a  serin  of  traciaies  in  ihe  Mishna :  Tfrtmitk, 
Ma-Mlr6th,Ma:iitriifMl,CkaIU,'0rU,Bitkarlm,SU^lItn, 
BiHirSlh.  Sh.  (Unher,  Wellh.  PivtA*',  \aff.  imAfaalm: 
the  archzDlogicnl  leii-booki  of  De  Wnic.  EwaU,  K«l,  Schegs, 

opfer '  in  PRE.  Winer.  Sohenkel,  uid  Riehm.  |.  B. 

TEACHES.'  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  two  most  striking  figures  are  those  of  the 
apostle  and  the  prophet.  In  several  important  passages 
a  third  figure  is  found  in  thwr  company,  thai  trf  the 
leacher  (Ji<S4ri:ttXot). 

1  InIheOTHab.3is,e».,  tbewordii.T^l  for  later  leims 
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Thui  in  I  Cor.  IS  M,  Paul  d«1sn3  Ihit  '  Gad  hath 
Church  fi«t  ap<«il«Sp  secondly  mophtu,  IhinJIv  Tea 


These  notices  taken  together  suggest  a  class  of  men 
endowed  uiih  a  spiritual  gin  fur  tlie  initmciion  o(  the 
Church,  and  taking  rank  next  after  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets.  Their  function  probably  consisted  in  a 
Christian  expositioti  of  the  OT  scriptures  and  an 
application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  needs  of  common  life. 

the  prophets.  The  vagueness  of  (he  term  ■  teachers ' 
might  suggest  that  il  included  any  who  gave  instruction, 
and  that  the  word  denoted  a  fimction  rather  than  a 
permanent  office.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  was  so  at 
first.  The  use  of  the  word  as  a  title,  however,  is 
assured  by  the  evidence  of  the  DidaihJ.  where,  although 
teachers  are  far  less  prominent  than  prophets,  they  are 
joined  with  them  as  a  cognate  class,  and  honour  is 
claimed  for  '  the  bishops  and  deacons '  on  the  ground 
that    '  they  too  minister  the  ministry  of  the  prophets 

In  the  Arrican  church  the  title  remaiDt  to  the  besinninii'  nr 
the  third  ceniury,  and  is  found  in  conjunction  with  It 


■•a 


//.  S9).    AbouttheDme  timeOrieenajalij-m: 

or  the  Chriilian  school  in  AlenndT^  affords  the  mosi  inuitrioiu 

exunple  of  the  eiercw  of  the  gift  of  leaching  npul  from  the 

Of  the.>ie  three  grades  of  what  was  pre-eminently  '  the 
ministry  of  the  word,'  in  contradistinction  to  official 
administration,  each  in  its  turn  ceased  (o  exist  ax  a 
separate  order.  The  apostles  are  the  lirst  to  disappear. 
The  Twelve  and  Paul  passed  away  by  death,  and 
in  the  next  generation  the  title  was  already  becoming 
sacred  (o  them ;  the  apostles  of  the  Didachi  are  a 
survival,  destined  immediately  to  disappear.  The 
prophets  on  the  contrary  are  still  in  Cull  power,  at  any 
rate  in  certain  localities.  Yet  even  they  show  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  decay ;  and  the  failure  of  Ihe 
Monl.inislio  movement  to  re-establish  them  as  a 
permanent  order  in  the  Church  led  lo  the  final  dis- 
.ippearance  of  prophecy  as  an  institution.  The  teachers 
fulfilled  a  ministty  which  would  naturally  grow  in  im- 
portance as  the  authoritative  voices  of  apostles  and 
prophets  were  ceasing  lo  be  heard,  and  as  the  inroad 
of  heresy  increased  the  demand  for  the  grace  of  true 
teaching.  Thai  they  too  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  class 
in  the  Church  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  duties  were 
taken  over  more  and  more  by  the  administrative  order, 
which  gathered  round  its  chief  representatives  many  of 
the  functions  and  much  of  the  prestige  of  aposdes, 
prophets  and  teachers  alike.     Cp  MlNlSTBV,  g  39. 

TEBAH  (njtj;  T&BeK  [-*.D].  -I  [L]).  a  son' of 
Nahob  bv  Reumah  (a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel),  Gen. 
22i4.  The  names  in  the  Nahoriie  genealogy  {w.  so-a,) 
make  a  southern  |i.«.,  N.  Arabian)  connection  very 
plausible.  Against  this  we  must  not  quote  'Aram.' 
for  ■  .Aram  '  (i.*. ,  Jerahmeel)  \i  primarily  a  N.  Arabian 
name.  The  brethren 'of  'Tebah'  are  Gaham  (rather, 
Naham,  j  and  ]  being  confounded),  Tahash  (I'.r., 
I;Iushah=Cu^ah7).  and  Moacah.  Nih- can  we  safely 
urge  thai  Betah  ins  S.  8a  (which,  if  0  may  be  trusted, 
is  miswrilien  for  Tebali)  or  Tibhath  in  i  Ch,  18B  (for 
which  Pesh.  has  Tcxi\  was  a  city  of  Hadad-ezer.  king 
of  Zubah  :  for  it  is  maintained  elsewhere  (j^dah) 
that  the  wars  of  David  referred  lo  were  in  the  S. , 
not  in  the  N..  and  that  for  'Hadad-eier,  ben 
Hehob.  king  of  Zobah,'  the  original  narrative  hod 
■Hadad.  ben  Rehob[oth],  king  of  Missur."  We  can 
now  for  Ihe  first  time,  as  it  seems,  give  bit  altogether 
s-ttlsfaclory  explanation  of  a  S,  SB  and  the  ]|  i  Ch.  18B, 
157  4917 
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as  well  as  of  i  K.74S/  («itli  II  in  Ch-).  Belah 
turns  out  to  be  nearer  the  Inith  than  Tebah.  ITie 
Sam.  passage  should  run  thus,  '  And  from  Rehoboth, 
Ihe  city  of  Hadad,  king  David  took  brass  in  great 
abundance,'  while  in  the  latter  the  name  of  Ihe  city 
should  be  '  Rehobolh-jerahmeel,' '  li  would  seem  thai 
there  was  more  than  one  Jerahmeelite  city  called 
'*erahmeel,'  at  least  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that 
the  city,  whose  capture  by  David  is  described  in  a  S. 
12i«^,  was  not  'RatrtHth'  but  ■Rehoboth  (of  Ihe 
Jerahmeeliies). ' 

Had  Ihe  redactor  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
form  of  Ihe  narrative  in  3  S.  i^ff.  a  conception  such  as 
is  geographically  possible  of  the  geography  of  David's 
■Aramasin'  campaign?  In  order  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  we  should  have  to  emend  ■  from  Belah  and 
from  Berothai'  (■itVijdi  npao)  into  'from  Tebah  and 
from  fabtvr'  {-tsfai  fraSD).  T^bah  might  be  ihe 
Tubilfi  of  the  Am.  Tablets  (la?,  5,  14,  etc.),  the 
Diblju  of  Ihe  List  of  TholmeslII.  (A'/^'I.Stj;  Sayce, 
Arad.,  Feb.  31.  1B91 ;  WMM  Ai.  a.  Eur.  I73396). 
In  the  'Travels  of  an  Egyptian'  (A'/^l.  109  m ; 
Brugsch,  Gesch.  Mg.  340)  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
I'ubihi,  Titiis  (see  Thahash),  and  Dapuru  appear  as 
neighbouring  places. 

We  now  lurn  10  I  K.  7  4s*-1?>  'he  difficulties  of  which  neither 
Reniinger  oor  Kiuel  appeni  lo  hai-e  aliogelher  removed ;  Ihe 
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HI  then 
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lo-iil,  but  may  suegesi  ihai  even  Ihe  RV  muM  not  be  followed 
blindly.  The  kej'  10  .  K.  l.c.  (nnd  ihe  II  3  Ch.4i</)  is 
furnished  by  i  Ch.  lSs#,  which  shows  that  Ibe  miginal  narrative 

Hadad,  king  of  Mi^ur.  In  ibon,  the  uTDD  of  K.  and  the  pne 
of  Ch.  come  respectively  from  np^  and  n^shi;,  nnd  the 
second  of  Ihew  readings  a  the  better,  "q^s  and  ywTi  which 
follow  are  corrupt  forms  of  a  diiiograpbed  S'MOTT  («"  JoRbAB, 

The  result  is  that  i  K.7t6  s  Ch.  4 17  should  run  thus, 
'Of  brass  from  Rehoboth -jerahmeel  did  Jerahmeel 
[i.f.,  ■  Hiram' ;  see  Hammei.ech]  cast  them,  in 
Maacalh-aram,  between  Maacnlh  and  Znrephaih '  (cp 
SvccoTH,  Zakethan).  An  imaginary  place  'Tebah' 
has  in  fact  usurped  a  part  of  Ihe  honour  which  rightly 
belongs  to  Rrhouoth  [^.f.].      Cp  the  commentaries. 

TEBAUAH    On;V?B<    perhaps    for    Tobliyyahu, 

■  Yahw*  is  gracious  to  me,'  §  38  ;  TftBUi  [BJ,  TiBeAlftC 
[A],  T&BeHA[L]),  a  Merarile  doorkeeper  (t  Ch.26.i). 
Bui  (in  spile  of  <!i|  the  name  should  possibly  be  re^ 
ivate  (perhaps  from  im^ij  misread  w^ao) ;  cp 
ToBijAH,  I,  also  Tabeel.'  s.  a.  c. 

TEBETH  (fQQ).  Esih.  2 1&     See  Month,  %  a. 

TEHAPHHEHES  (Drtf^n).  Eiek.  30  i«.  See 
Tahpanres. 

TEHimiAH  (njnn,  as  if  '  supplication,*  8  74  i  cp 
051666  e&N&  t&pic).  father  of  Ir-nahash,  i  Ch. 
4  .at  (e*i«AN  [B].  Sana  [A],  eeennd.  [I-])- 

If  Recah  (f.v.)  a  righlly  corTccled  to  Recsb,  Tehinnsh 
■hnuld  almosl  certainly  be  nj-f,   Kinah>  (Josh.  IS  13),  i.t., 

■  seillenieotaftheKenites.    See  Ir-kahash. 


HonsofniamtB^hobothXandln  iCh./.E.  [1301  nnao  represents 
^■t»n'ni3m<Rehoboth-Jeiiihineil).  Fur  Ihe  latter  emendation, 
cp  probably  ,,np  miswrilien  in  Jodg.lOs  for  l,Bcm^  Nme, 
however,  thai  ewtAfj  l^,,Ti,  unpli*!  ni-in3.  which  is  vinu.illy 

IklEROM. 

^  According  to  Cheyne.  ihe  name  is  probably  either  from 
'Sjtu,  '  n  man  of  Tubal'  (f  p.),  or,  if  I.T  is  correci.  fiom  Sm 
Wn-,  Tubal-jerahlmeell  (dp  j-p  ^Dlfl.  '  Tubal -If  ain ').     Cp 

*  When  p  bad  become  n.  il  was  nalural  for  a  pious  icribt  to 
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,y  Google 


TEIL  TBBB 

Poh.  hu.  'be  bqu  Ja'uci.'fin  whicb  mding  ihtrt  ii  no 

TEILTBEE  i-^V).  USu  AV,  RV  Teeebikth 

{g.v.). 

TEKO&  or  TEEOAH  {ifiPTi.  njj^pFl.i  b.-irdly  = 
■  »«i1fTnenl,'  rrom  -JVpn.  to  strike  [tenl-pegs  inio  (he 
ground];  Oekue*).  gentilic  Tekoit*  (IDI'I'lpfl, 
ecKa><Ci>THC*)>  'woman  of  Tekoa  '  (ninpn.  ecKtO- 
eiTIC  [HAl  -KOri-  IM'.  a  cily  S.  of  Belhlebem,  on  ihe 
bonlets  of  the  wilderness  lo  which  it  gave  name  (131D 
VipFI,  a  Ch.20».  TMN  epHMON  e-.  I  Macc933). 
Assuming  Ihat  the  same  [riace  is  always  meant,  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  a  ■  wise  woman '  who 
inlen.-cli.-d  for  AbsaJom :  as  one  of  the  lou-ns  foniticd 
by  Rehoboam ;  and  as  the  birlliplace  of  the  prophet 
AniDi  (aS.lti  I  Ch.2ti  aCh.20»  Jer.Si  Am.li). 


njos 


.15s9 


■'■  (f<™)  whe 


h  Ihe  list  of  eleven  towns  wanting  in  MT  (Tekoa. 
Ephrathah  which  is  Bethlehem,  Peor  [s«  under  Etam, 
i'.  Eum.  Kulon  [f-v.],  Taum,  Sores  [see  Seib,  a], 
Karem  [f-v.].  Galem  [f.f.).  Bether  [f.v.]aad  Manocho 
[see  Manahath,  3]).  It  comes  also  into  an  obscure 
genealogy  in  i  Ch.  4s-8  where  Tekoa  (cp  i  Ch.23i) 
figures  as  son  of  AssHUN  and  |if  for  Coz  we  ought  10 
read  Tekoa)  as  father  of  Anub  and  Zobebah  and  the 
fkmilies  of  AharheM  USt\po!i  PwajS)  son  of  Haium 
(.>.,  Jearim  ;  see  6"*).  Still  assuming  that  there  is 
only  one  Tekoa.  we  may  identify  it  with  Ihe  modem 
Ttiua,  which  lies  six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  on  an 
elevated  hill,  not  steep,  but  lu-oad  at  ihe  top,  and 
tovered  with  ruins  lo  the  entent  of  four  or  five  acres. 
These  con«st  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  houses  built 
of  squared  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled.  The 
middle  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
church.  The  site  commands  extensive  prospects  (cp 
Amos,  J  3),  and  towards  the  E.  is  bounded  only  by 
the  level  mountains  of  Moab.  Before  and  during  the 
Crusades  Tekoa  was  well  inhabited  by  Christians  ;  but 
in  1138  A,D.  it  was  sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  from 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it 
'.  century,  when  it  lay  desolate,  as  il 


r  br« 


«  hardly 


TBLASSAB 

is  a  Babylonian  place-name,  the  right  form  oughl  to  I* 
Tel-abub(riV.o*i.ii}.  Abubui'Hwjd-slonn' or -stonn- 
flood'?)  is  the  piopa  AssjTian  word  for  the  Delucc 
(see  Deluge,  g  13.  n.  i) ;  Til-abubi.  as  a  Babylonian 
Dame,  might  mean  either  a  mound  of  ruins  so  ancient 
(cp  c^ijl  m2-n)  that  it  was  called  a  Del iiRe- mound,  or 
one  that  had  iK-en  produced  by  Ihe  rushing  in  (possible 
at  any  ume|  of  a  cyclone  from  the  Persian  t-iuK  There 
is  a  common  phrase  in  Ihe  Assyrian  inscriptions,   '  I 


lo  happens  thai  it 


Hipplies  ihe  i^nly  kn'  m  ihc  Bunifold  con 
poisa^e  in  t,bki  Ttl-iWh  occun  (it*  Crii 
Errk.  3  14^  which  raulls  from  tM  applio 


B  ■  JirahiHclitc  Ihtoo'  1 


■ppliatior 


I  MuQih  of 


Il  in,  he , 

meniioneil  ihinild  be  Hught  in  ihENcRcb/  Aimn  ion  wu  hardly 
■  nstln  of  tht  Tekoa,  S.  of  Heihlehem  (>ee  Pi«>piiet,  ||  io,  jjJ. 
.\ml  In  1  Ch.  44 /,  just  ai  '  btlh-lthein  '  ii  not  the  place  m 
ju.lilh  w  called  but  Belh-jerahmeel  in  ihe  Negeb,  »  fTekoa" 
u  mar*  foulhelly  thui  the  belt  known  place  of  thu  nime. 

,  T.  K,  C 

TEL-ABIB  (3'3y  ?ri':  Mercupoc.  *"  below; 
[arf]  a^errum  naoarum  fru^in\,  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
Jewish  exiles  (Eiek,  3  15+).  To  a  Hebrew  ear  the 
name  meant  'Mound  (hillj  of  enrs  of  corn'  (cp  Abibi. 
As,  however,  Kriedrich  Delitisch  h.TS  pointed  out,*  if  it 


primitive  popular  conu 


..[Lb.  sjl. 

©I',  T^  rpi- opdiiijA  o^A^ir pi);^ci^, 

uy  Ba^lonlan  places  v ituared  near   ' 

i>  leltlemenl  (cp  'in,  Dt.lSi/liO 

I  A,  Tel-hblah,  and  Tklassar 


'he)  tpirit  lified  me  up  uid  took 
a  Ihe  haiK]  of  Vahwe  upon  me  was  ilrong.    (.;) 
a  the  coiKpany  of  eiito.  10  Tcl-aiab  [I'^oiael.  by 
srahmerll,  and  10  Ttl-a«hur  [Jerahn,«l.  Ii^nuell. 

':  Min^4A«K=310in=-liriEl>nh.    FrohaUywe 

liining'MT   and  »,  we  are  led'lo   JUipect   that 
T..  :,..u . ,„  ,^j  ,^,^  pi;^ 

'Arab.'j'Weal=o 

UKLAhX  and.  as  a  piobabk  equivalent  ofTeLa^hut^  T™hanha 
or  Tel.uhbuT  (see  Tkl-haxska),  Very  pouibly,  however,  ■ 
funher  result  amaiu  ui.  ^,  wherever  k  ocam  in  compound 
n^mes.i*  simply  a  shun  way  of  wiiting'jsvi.TLBALfa.r.).  See 
CnV.  Bib.  T.  K.  C 

TELAH  (r69.  BAAeec  [BJ.  e*A6  [A],  e*X*  [L]). 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  b'ne  Ephraim  (i  Ch,  7:;), 

<i  OlTkiJ^.),  and  it  ii  probable  thai  n^  ii  a  cocnipiion  of 
nS;flr;    cp  WellbiUKn,  Pnl.ffn^     Sec  ErHiuiH,  I   la, 

TELAM  (DtAot,    I  S.164.   and  Ttlui   (Heb. 
□5^?).  I  S,  27  a  RV°Ht..     See  Telem. 
TELAS8AB(i?twVn;  9«c9cn  [B],  8aAaccap 

(ALI  in  Ki„  »  ji^M,  «..^  [■•  (™p  ras  1  =■  fort  .)!,  •»  IB), 

Telassar  is  named  in  a  K.  ]9ia  (Is.  37  i>l  as  ihc  loca- 
tion of  Ihe  'children  of  Eden.'  The  places  Gotan, 
Haran.  and  Rezeph  named  before  Telass.-ir  follow  an 
order  from  E.  lo  W,  'ITiis  sugEests  that  '  the  children 
of  Eden  ■  once  dwell  nearer  lo  I'alesline  (Jndah?)  Ihan 
Reicph,  which  was  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  conquest 
of  thi-se  cities  is  ascribed  lo  the  kings.  ■  ray  fathiers,' 
who  had  preceded  Sennacherib. 

The  idenlificalion  of  ■  the  children  of  Eden '  with  the 
Bit  Adini  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  already  made 
by  Schr-ider  {KA7y\  317)  has  more  or  less  difficulty 


^N)  a. 


this  widely  scattered  Aramaic  folk  are  supposed  lo  be 
located.  The  Bit  Adini  of  the  earlier  times  formed  a 
powerful  race  inhabiting  the  dislrici  S.  of  Edess.i, 
over  Haran  between  Ihe  Balikh  (on  Ihe  K.  of  which  lay 
Goian|and  the  Ejiphrnies.  But  it  also  included  a  wide 
strip  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ruphrntei.  in  which  lay 
many  large  cities.  This  couniry  made  strong  resist- 
ance to  Asur-nasir.p.il  (KB  164,  103,  104.  116),  but 
was  finally  conquered  l^  Shalmaneser  II.  (858  B.C.). 
Shalmancser  changed  many  of  the  city  names,  among 
others  giving  lo  Nappigi  (MabbOg,  Bambyke)  the  name 
of  Lita-ASur  (A'fll.ja  .56  i«i).  There  was  also 


1  Del./ 


t.HWB.i. 


Jn,h.Bl.).       Cp    TRt-KAltSHA,    T 

(Tel.A«hurV 
<  Cahof  Bli.-UiauttCi,  901  a. 


abundanlly  shov 
»  In  Am.6i< 
Jeiatimoe 


Sj.     %ccCril.r,il,. 


-  --;w,  the  phenomena  of  Ihe  Pulmi 

10  Ihc  Utei  wriien. 

iption  of  Maacaih  (■ 


synonyi 

lalilv  . 

le)  and  ijipn  ?n) 


yGoogle 


TBLEM 

a  branch  of  ihe  Aramaic  Bli  DakkQri  who  lay  E.  of  Ihe 
Tigris  in  Babylonia.  A  ihiid  seltlement  of  Ihe  Bit 
Adini  is  associaled  by  Tiglnth-pilocr  III.  with  IlaurSn. 
'Aiai,  and  .^ribua.  in  Syria,  which  may  possibly  be  ihe 
'house  of  Eileii'  referred  to  in  Amos  I5  (Wincklw. 
AOF  1  icl.  Whether  Ihe  children  of  Eden  had  Iheir 
home  in  Telassar  aod  were  now  deported  elsewhere,  or 
whether  they  had  been  deported  to  lelassar  will  depend 
on  the  identilications  adopted. 

It  is  tempting  to  recognise  in  Telassar  the  TIl-AUuri 
ofTiglath.pileserlll.  (Tiele,  BAi;  X3J):  and  of  Esar- 
haddon  {Kli2  »3  144)-  But  these  passages  show  that 
there  were  two  diHerent  places  of  that  name.  The 
first  was  certainly  in  Babylonia ;  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Bit  Adini  were  settled  there.  The  second 
was  inhabited  by  an  .Aramaic  people,  the  Bit  Pamaki, 
and  Esarhaddun  says  that  the  place  had  native  names 
Mihr4nu  and  PitAniL  MihHlnu  st^gests  Tell  Machrd. 
which  would  place  it  NE.  of  the  Tigris  (7).  But  unless 
the  Bit  I'.irnaki  were  a  branch  of  the  Bit  Adini,  there  Is 
XI  this  Tll-ASiuri  with  '  the  children  of 


Eden. 


Telassar  may  be  der 
not  yet  recognised. 
ITheclMmgK 


e  of 


idini.  or  Tel-Assar  mav  be  a  cor- 
ir  of  Tll-bafer4  a  city  in  Shal- 
-,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
d  lioni  a  totally  diflerent  name. 


UHERIB,  f  5.     'Rtaph' 
Easily  eiplidtble  if  it  ia  n 


nf  the  N.  AnbLin 


r  leail  Tubal-uhl>ur 


"Sm  T 


TEItEH  (oSp),  a  city  in  the  N^eb,  mentiotwd  be- 
tween ZiPH  and  Bealoth  (Josh.  15s4  ;  tcAem  [AL], 
M*lNftM[B?]).  This  maybe  the  Teijiim  (o-«^),  or 
perh.ips  rather  okV-j)  (Telam),  where  Saul  mustered  his 
warriors  before  (iRhtingwithlbeAmalekites.  lS.16<(MT 
.Tisumes  the  article, 'b3  ;  cpVg.  ^uaii  agnoi).  Appar- 
ently there  was  an  ancient  clan  called  Telem,  with 
which  name  the  real  or  assumed  personal  names 
Tee.em  (c^),  Talmon  i]^o^),  and  even  Talmai 
(■o'-Bi  should  undoubtedly  be  grouped,  and  the  import- 
ance of  which  may  be  estimated   from    Ihe   fact    that 


(corruptions  probably  of  '  Cushi "  and  •  Jerahnieel ')  as 
representing  the  primitive  population  of  Kirjath-arba 
(mlher  K.-'arflb).  otherwise  called  Hebron  (rather 
Rehohoth).  Observe  too  that  '  Talmon  '  occurs  in 
I  Ch.  9 17  beside  ■  Ahiman '  (Jerahmwl)  as  the  name  of 
afami!yof/iT',(fm(EV  'porters'),  or  rather 'aJ/*rv«' 
(Asshurites),  and  that  rrhyi  (Bcaloth),  beside  which  tha 
(Teletn)  occirs  in  Josh._15"4.  is  pr_ot«bly  :    '       -        * 


K  Tl-b.^ 


IS). 


called  Telam  must  have  l>ee 
very  far  from  the  ^  or  w.ldy  which  separated  the 
Judahite  from  the  Am.il^kiie  territory.  For  the  first 
movement  of  Saul  w,is  towards  Ihe  cities  (:■.  s :  C"- 
tm  Tdr  TiAtiat)  of  Amaiek  on  the  other  side  (read 
-ag-i)  of  the  wady  (i'.  5).  Possibly  there  was  near  it  a 
place  ealleil  Gilgal  (a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel ).  for 
©"'i-iins,  154  gives  'in  Gilgal' (;»■  raXTdXwt)  instead 
of  '  in  Telam.'  "  We  can  hardly  venture  to  go  further, 
and  suppose  thitl  felam  was  regarded  as  itself  the 
boundary  between  Judahite  and  Amalekite  land.  This 
supposition  has  indeed  actually  been  made,  and  the 
text  of  I  S.  167  (MT  ;AiB0)  and  278  (MT  oSi»d)  been 


>  SteA. 


:  f/  That..  JuIt  >S 


TEI/-MELAH 

emended  accordingly.'  This,  however,  implies  inade- 
quate criticism  of  the  proper  name  rr^'in  (yavilah).  and 
Ihe  same  objection  may  be  made  to  Winckter,  when  be 
emends  nS"ino  in  15?  into  d^iw?.  in  accordance  with 
278.' 

A  plue  colled  'OlSni  is  highly  problenialicai,  and  a  beticr 
•my  DUL  of  the  critical  difficulty  ought  lo  be  found.  Ai  is 
pointed  ou  I  elsewhere  (smSiii;ii),  ni'ln.  like  nS'^n  in  iS.aSig,* 

In  1  S.  27SY«AiMLm  Y<^d#i-Mr)ava  of  BA  haA  been  thought  to 
reptesenl  Tclun,  which  indeed  a  number  of  cuisive^  uie>i.    But 
in  of  r.     Klosi 

TELEM  (D^tJ;  t6Ahm  [B],  t6\Ah«  [XAL]).  a 
door-keeper,  Ena  Wi^.  In  1  E^d.Ois  Tuloanes  (tq^vik 
(BAD.    SmTelsm,  i;  uid  cp  Talai.'K. 

TEL-HABSHA,  RV  for  T«llisreilM  [Nch.]  and 
Tel-haru   [Eiral  (•itrin'?)!;  Eira  latinim  [Bl,  ftAaji.  lA], 

I  Kid.,  Thelersai 
^allLfl. 

A  place  from  which,  according  to  Ihe  great  post- 
exilic  list,  came  certain  families  of  doubtful  origin 
(EzraS59=  Neh.76i  =  i  Esd.Sjef).  The  name  in 
Hebrew  might  mean  '  motmd  of  Ihe  forest ' ;  but  iurfu 
(or  jHrjK)  in  Assyrian  means  '  moimlain- range," 
whence  Priedricb  Delitzsch  *  proposes  to  explain  as  if 
/i/  jurS,  ■  hill  in  the  mountains. ' 

If,  bowevet,  we  adopt  the  theory  (cp  Pkofhet,  l9;>thi>t  the 


Je«hme 


ieek  for 


Arabia  (including  the  l^eseb)  we 
•-  other  explanation-     In  ihiE  ca?,e, 

riTTl^h.  z'j^  Ashhnr 'VcalSl"ihe  felher  5"T*'koa,  whets 
'  Tekoa '  is  probably  not  Iho  mndem  Teka'a,  i  hri.  S.  of  Ben- 
jamin, hut  some  place  faiiber  south ;  cp  jer.  <  I,  when '  Tek« ' 
11  mentioned  with  '  Beih-hjucecen,'  or  rather  '  Beth-jerahmeel,' 
and  both  places  are  near  the  land  of  Zaphon  ^isx),  which 
apparently  included  Kadcsh  imd  Ihe  sacred  mountain  of  Yaha-i 
(see  ZArHON).  On  the  possible  ideniiiy  of  Tel-ashhur  wiih  the 
»  dUled  T=Ussar,  see  TELruEi.AH.  T.  K.  C. 

TEL-HELAB  {nS?  Sl^l  ;  eepMcAee  [B],  e%K- 
McAex  [L].  M€XeA  [A]),  a  place  from  which,  according 
to  the  great  post-exilic  list,  came  certain  families  which 
could  not  prove  Iheir  Israehlish  origin,  Ezra  2M=Neh. 

76i  (eepMcAee  L«].  OcAm.  [B],  ee\Me\€x  [AL])=  i 
Esd.  636  (Thermkleth  [EV]  ;  eepMeAeO  [A].  9eA- 

McAcr  [L])-  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Babylonian,  and  since,  in  this  case,  the  explanation  '  hill 
of  salt'  is  impossible,  FrieUrich  Deliltsch  {Caiiivr  Bi».- 
Lti.'^<  901)  would  gii-e  the  name  as  Til-malaji, 
'sailors'  hill,'  on  the  analogy  of  Tel-abib  (q.v.). 
If,  howeA-er,  we  follow  the  analogy  of  Ihe  names  n^D  HU  or 

c'lTV  orX  Tel-nieH  will  mean  '  hill  of  Jenhmeel,'  and  wiU 
in  of  the  evidence  for  the  theory  (cptiiopHET,  |  aj) 
Israelitish  exiles  who  rctunwd  came  munly  from 
died  Jera^nieelile  in  N.  Arabia  (including  the 


NeR^^"^  The  namM    . 
harsha  and  Chenib-addi 


Chen 


wCMek.)." 


re  of 


iscomipiioniof'JeTahmcel.'  Addui 
uibly  N.  Arabian,  and  in  sfnte  of  the 
initial  M  in  Ena-Neb..'niay  be  another  bni  oTpD— I'.f.,  the  N. 
Acabian  '  Eden.'  which  is  very  possibly  wtki/ci  la  <i}  in  Ihe 
story  of  Paradise  (see  Paradise,  1 7),  utd  (j)  in  Ihe  otherwise 
eniemaiical  phrases  '  Beth.eden '  (Antos  1  s)  and  '  the  h'n«  Rden 
who  were  in  Telassar'  (1  K.  IDiisIs.  ST  11).  Probably  ws 
should  read,  for  ■  Cbenib-addan-inunet,'  'Eden  of  Jerahmeel  ■ 

LllSm"dni^erfoi^Jera?mee™'TEi..HA'^H™.p'!rptSahlJ 
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cce 

>BC^io2Te, 

but  not 

nl5 

;  Dtiver 
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a  Tel-uhhur«  btuI  notice  again  Iht  ^enificant  phruc  '  (he  h'at 

which  IS  oihtrwiu  KArcely  ■  soluble  problem,  is  probably  a 
conuption  orTel-orTub^'Sshhui.    Sec  TELAssAit(<:nd]. 

TEHA.  {tt^^B.  and  once  K^R  [Job  619]:  Omman 
[BNAQFL]),  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  aSu  Qh-  [DE]  ;  i 
Ch.  Ijo).  The  name  appears  as  early  as  Jereniiah  (2ai3  ; 
fl(.  [W]  $w/ua*  [{**]).  also  in  a  prijphelic  fragmenl  on 
Arabla('1andofTema,'Is.21n).  lo  bolh  these  passages 
it  is  associated  with  Dedan  (^f)'  In  Job  819  the 
•  caraimii  of  Tema '  {Sainavur)  are  parallel  [o  the 
■companies  of  Sheba.'  For  i[3  geograptiical  position 
see  Ishmael,  g  4  [6].  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Tiglaih-pileser  III.  its  people  are  spolien  of  as  (d/k) 
Tf-mai  —  i.t.,  belonging  lo  the  dty  Tima'u  (cp 
Schr.uler,  A'GFadiff.-.  iM.  Par.  301^).  Its  modem 
name  is  Taimd.  The  explorations  of  Euting  have 
brought  10  light  some  important  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
dating  from  before  the  Persian  period,  which  testify  lo 
the  existence  of  a  highly  developed  culture  among  the 
ancient  Arabs  of  Tema  {see  Aramaic  Lakouaoe,  S  a), 

gods  of  Teina,^  ohe  of  ih«  m«t  important  of  whom  bore  the 
name  cVll(C/.S,2i<jit,),  cp  jw  d'jj  "henimeof  ™o(hi> 
prkiLsC  DM  uvs,' a  Dame  perhaps  l|  lo  [he  biblical  SmSI-EQ); 
■ee  Huelh,  ^ri/r.  80/;,  and  cp  Zalhussa. 

TEMAH  (nO^).  the  family  name  of  a  company  of 
(posl-eiLlic)NM>iiniin:Eiia2s3(»'l^''l[BALl,  AVThamah) 
=  Neh.T;}(«ia8[BH],»>iHa[A|,#<^(ui|Ll,AVTAUAH)^i  Eul. 
S31  Thi,hoi,^V  Thohbi  (So^i  IB),  6t^^  [A],  «.m"  lUl 

TEKAN  {Itp>;PI.  V  p>,  '  what  is  on  the  right  hand'? 
—I.I.. 'south';  fliu,uu-[BADQL|,occasiana]Iy«<ii,inKADEQ: 
Vg.  nimai,  txapt  Ezek.  «i  13  Hab.  S  3.  A<-ilir  and  Ob.  9 
MtrUia:  ganlilic  'ip'S,  EV  TcMANtTE,  in  JobSli,  'ch; 
AsuaoK'Vtik,  or  ffu. :  occiuionally  0acjiaiw,  tftM^VW,  ^utu-iTif 
|AJol.lS!cp4ai7rf)i  TktmaniUsy 

Teman  was  originally  the  name  of  a  clan  and  district 
(cp  Names,  g  55)  of  Edom,  no  doubt  one  of  the  oldest 

the  eldosl  son  of  Esau's  fiisl-bom  son  Eliphai  (Gen,  38 
II  1]  [tfo^v  E]  I  Ch.  1 36).  In  Gen.  38  4>  ( i  Ch.  1  n) 
Teman  is  coimted  among  Ihe  '  dukes '  ( 'alliph).  or  clans 
( 'iUpk),  of  EixiU  {q.v.  g  4),  not,  however,  heading  the 
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list.  In  the  list  of  ancient  Edomite  kings  we  find  a  king 
called  'Husham,  ofihelandoflheTemaniiesfGen.  3634).' 
InEiek,  2513  the  prophet  threatens  deslruciion  10  Edom 
■  from  Teman  even  to  Dedan.  *  Laterwriters  use 'Teman' 
as  a  poetical  synonym  for  '  Edom '  (Amos  1 11  [on  dale, 
see  Amos,  89],  Ob.  9[cp.  Jer.  49«],  Jer.49=o  Hab. 3} 
Bar.  3>3/);  but  in  Jer.  46;  we  seem  to  lind  Teman 
recognised  as  Ihe  name  of  a  district.  '  Is  wisdom  no 
more  in  Teman  ? '  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  Ihe  oldest  of  Job's  fiiends  as  '  the 
Temanite'  (Job2ii  etc.).  'Eliphai  the  Edomite' 
Vfould  hav'ebeen  an  insufficient  description  ;  'Temanite" 
must  refer  to  Ihe  district  best  known  for  proverbial 
wisdom.  As  10  the  locality  intended  by  'Teman,'  Eiek. 
2613  (already  quoted )  entitles  us  lo  assume  that  Teman 
was  in  the  N.  (NE. ).  for  the  land  of  Dedan  was 
certainly  to  the  S.  (SE)  of  Ihe  land  of  Edom.  (This 
suggests  a  comparison  of  the  name  wiih  Jamin  =  Jerah- 
meel. )  See  Amos  1 11.  where  Boirah  is  mentioned  as 
the  capital  of  Teman.  Boirah  being  situated  in  the 
district  of  Gcbal  (Ps.  838),  northward  from  Peira,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  lo  regard  the  distric 


1  Ihe  s; 


s  the  \. 


of 


Gebal'  in  spile  of  Ihe  fact  Ihal  Teman  and  Boirah  it 
Atnosli]  are  the  names,  nol  merely  of  a  dislrict  and 
its  chief  town,  bul  of  Ihe  land  of  Edom  and  its  capilal. 


Cp  Kauinch.  in 
a5S-ereni°>^'wTT 


Uydi 


Klly  S, 


'WBt,  1648  ;  Huh!,  Ed<rmiUr,  30/ ; 
'"■'-'■'  -    -J?:)  lake. 

_P ,  .,.,,„.„nofta 


Ihe  Na^bC  pass 'VAjrBK., 
Tttnan^Tand'in  Jolh.  ™  he'oLid'  lendeTlhe  ^ung  wuid* 
I^-n  ,-n;)S  (RV'aiiheuiiemtnipiurt  of  the  touth'j'fiDm  Ihe 

Migralim,    14^  "JE^  ^'J?^  '-kIj 


ioulherrpanofEdoin..._ 

from  Ihe  nonhemfOebalene).  and  including 


IS  far  S 


SXt,! 


»t.ai>d;(r.((>5!« 


TEHENI  ('31?'n  [Baer],  '3I?"n  [Gi.],  and  'i^'FI ;  cp 
Tkhan).  sonofAsHUB,  of  ihe  tribe  irf  Judah;  iCh.l6(»«i^» 
[BA1.-™(L1>.  Probably  miswriinn  for  TOIl.Timni,  Ihe  gen. 
tilic  of  Timnah.    See  Timnah  i.  "  T.  K.  C 
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Oldest  fsiaeUle  lemplei  (|  A 
Solomon's   lemple  \    David't 

Sile  of  temple  (15). 
The  main  buildings  (I  6). 
Internal  arrangemenu  (I; 
The  holy  place  (I  %\ 
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Functions  of  priests  and  Leviies  <|  j6X       1 

I.  THE  TEMPLE 

For  Ihe  ancient  Israelites,  as  for  the  ancient  Semites 
in  general,  a    'lemple'  was   the  abode  of  a  deity— a 

1.  x«.mr.  ""■■"  '^  "■'!-'" ""  ■'""-  ""■""« 

of  the  word,  and  not  solely  in  Ihe  sense  in 
which  we  also  spe.Tk  of  Christian  places  of  worship  as 
houses  of  God,      A  lemple  in  antiquity  w.-is  not,  in  the 


The  olTf  ring  of  incense  «  40). 
The  musical  ser.Hce  (I  4,1 
The  Sabbath  and  festivals  (|  41] 


a  plac 


I  temples  u 


r  thew 


S  (0e>fMr  [ADJ.  ha.  (] 


(l33>. 

l'ssinKs(l39). 
<I43X 

siliialed.  not  within,  but  without  the  building  known 
as  Ihe  lemple.  The  lemple.  rightly  considered,  il  the 
dwelling-house  of  ihe  deity  to  whom  it  is  consecrated, 
and  whose  presence  is  denoted  by  a  statue,  il  may  be, 
or  some  other  sacred  symbol.  The  erection  of  lemples, 
accordingly,  can  always  be  regarded  as  already  Indi- 
cating advanced  development  of  the  religion  concerned. 
For  the  temple  is  nei-er  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
the  deity.  In  Ihe  most  primilive  phase  of  religion,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Semitic 
religion,  ihe  deity  was  found,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
certain    natural  objects  and  lealures  which   impressed 


.L(e.B.)isala«r 


hy^lOOglC 
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the  primiiive  worshipper  (see  Natube-Worship)  ;  high 
mountains,  rocks  of  peculiar  formation,  wide-spreading 
trees,  shady  groves,  springs  of  water  and  the  like  were 
regarded  as  seals  of  deity  and  places  where  his  servants 
could  meet  with  him,  and  bring  him  their  gifts,  though 
temple  building  of  any  sort  there  was  none.  Such 
natural  objects,  where  human  inlerveniion  and  labour 
were  unnecessary,  are  everywhere  older  than  images 
and  suchlike  accessories.  Id  the  primitive  Hebrew 
worship,  in  particular,  temples  played  bul  a  subordinate 
part.  Ordinarily  they  were  wholly  superfluous.  Sacri- 
fice was  offered  under  the  open  sky.  The  natural 
objects  which  were  regarded  as  seats  of  deity  required 
'     Often  they  had  no  need  of  an 


Gen.  28, 


;    the 


acred  n 


presents  h 


deity.  At  the  sacred  springs,  wells,  and  caves 
gifts  of  the  worshippers  are  sirnply  dropped  in,  as,  / 
'[  of  Zeniiem  at  Mecca  (cp  Ar.TAK.   Natu 


Woi 


i"-)- 


□  began  In  make 

he  need  for  a  house  to  shelter  it.  In 
ise  of  a  costly  image,  too,  theft  had 
:  guarded  against  (cp  Judg,  17/); 
someone  was  required  to  watch  and  tend  it ;  but  here 
again  we  observe  that,  in  principle  and  to  begin  with, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  some  simple  housing, 


3.  Oldrat 
iBTulite  I 
templet. 


s  ihe  t 


ihipper 


constructing  for  himself.  A  modest  apartment  in  the 
family  dwelling-house  sufficed,  as  the  story  of  Micah's 
graven  image  shows  (Judg.  17).  Here  again  it  is  not  a 
place  of  worship— a  meeting-house  for  worshippers— 
Ihat  has  to  be  provided,  bul  simply  a  dwelling-place 
for  the  image,  or,  if  you  will,  for  the  deity.  Still  less 
was  any  spacious  apartment  or  stalely  palace  required, 
because  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  conception 
the  deity  chose  rather  to  have  his  dwelling  in  [thick] 
darkness.  Even  in  Solomon's  temple  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  deity,  the  so-called  Holy  of  Holies, 
was  quite  small,  plain  and  dark  (see  below,  g  7  end). 
InaccortUncewiihiliiiijtheractihalintheOTwe  tudoT 

a  lEmpie.  u  doubtleu  ^50  had  Gid»n's  c;^  u  Ophiah  (Judg. 
18ej4^).    Similarlv,  at  Nob  ihera  was  a  gnat  icmple  wiih  a 

inugE  Ihtre  (i  S.  SI).    The  (acred  ark,  th<  idhi  sacrtd  object 
in  [«ael,  slanda  in  (hifl  respect  jn  the  ume  <:aIeEDry  with  the 
representing  the  aeity-    It,  too,  naturally  reuuires  to 


oused;  it 


ks  long  as  th 


»e  lived  in 


t,  the  uk  all 


miyinai 


gh  i^gniing  a  new,  house  biii'lt^  'the  ^ 
:nt  ciluen,  now  in  thai  at  a  ro^al  oHidal. 


We  know  nothing  in  detail  as  to  ihe  arrangemenl  of 
the  oldest  Israelite  temples.  We  can  only  conjecture 
that  they  were  built  on  the  same  model  as  those  of  the 
Canaanites,  for  here  also  the  conquered  were  doubtless 
Ihe  teachers  of  the  conquerors.  The  C.-tnaaniles  at 
thai  period  already  had  large  temples  of  their  own. 
The  temple  of  El-Berith  at  Shechem  was.  we  know, 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Shechemites  in  times  of 
danger,  and  must  therefore  have  been  large  and 
strongly  built  (Judg.  9,6/.).  Al  Gaza  there  was  a 
great  temple  with   a   hall,    Ihe  roof   of   which    was 

'  The  *«'Ai  of  Mecca,  even,  u  no  A//A-ti  (house  of  Ood), 
'household  god,'  no  covering  for  the  black  stone  wouhipped 
there.    The  stone  in  question  it,  in  fad,  visible  rrom  without. 
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supported  by  two  pillars  (Judg.  I639).  Here,  too,  it 
need  hardly  be  pointed  oul,  Ihe  fundamental  idea  was 
the  same ;  the  principal  thing  was  the  sanctuary,  tb« 
apartment  for  the  image  or  other  sacred  object ;  in 
connection  with  this  there  ullimalelj  arose  also  another 
apartment  or  hall  to  which  the  worshippers  of  the  god 
had  access,  and  in  which  ihey  had  audience  of  him. 

In  what  sense  Solomon's  temple  can  be  spoken  of  as 
something  new.  may  easily  be  judged  from  what  h.is 

-   B.i ■-  already   been    said.       In    their   general 

'■™;^'  arrangement  and  details  temple  and 
n-^H^^.;-.  P"'"™  *=>*  ■">'*«  wonders  lo  Solomon's 
™"  ■  ^  subjects,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
90n.Uom.  befire:  but  the  conception  of  a  temple 
of  Yahwe  was  nol  in  itself  any  novelty.  Tradition 
assigns  the  original  idea  [0  David  ;  according  to  our 
present  books  of  Samuel,  it  was  David  who  fitst 
thought  of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark,  inasmuch  as 
it  seemed  unliefitting  that  he  himself  should  be  dwelling 
in  a  palace  whilst  the  ark  of  Yahwe  remained  in  a  mere 

would  not  suffer  this.  Not  David  was  to  build  a  house 
for  Yahwt,  but  Yahwe  was  to  build  a  house  for  David, 
by  assitring  the  permanence  of  David's  dynasty  (a  S,  7), 
The  Chronicler  develops  the  idea  further :  David 
himself  indeed  cannot  build  the  temple,  but  he  can 
make  everything  ready  for  il ;  and  this  he  does  in  such 
a  manner  that  little  is  left  for  Solomon  to  do.  The  latter 
receives  from  David  plans  and  models  for  this  temple 
and  all  its  furniture  ;  the  stone  and  limber  are  all  hewn 
and  prepared,  the  workmen  engaged  and  trained,  the 
gold  and  silver  collected,  the  whole  temple  scriite 
orgimised  ( 

the  latest  slraia  oi  me  nairaiive. 
probability   that    David    had    thoughts    of    build 
temple.      Had  il  been  oiherwise,  it  is  nol  easy 
whal  should  have  prevenled  him  from  carrying  0 


idea 


But  tt 


might  be  formed  vteie  absent.  When  David  was 
building  his  palace  he  had  no  need  for  a  splendid 
sanctiuiry  also  in  his  citadel.  The  ark,  of  course,  he 
wanted  to  have  there ;  bul  the  genuine  old  Israelite 
idea  was  thai  in  view  of  its  origin  and  significance  the 
appropriate  lodging  for  Ihe  ark  was  in  a  tent.  This 
comes  oul  quite  clearly  still  in  Ihe  words  of  Nathan 
when  he  asks  (a  S.  7s/.;  cp.Ch.l76): 

Has  Yah>i  ei-ei  spolien  1  word  to  any  of  the  judges  of  Nracl 
saying.  Why  hove  ye  not  b"' ■■- '  --'--'' 


.y  Ihat 


.rouRht  u[ 


Ihe  children  of  Israel  out  of  l^gypl,  e 

Such  was  Ihe  normal  order  of  things.      It  is  easy  ic 

understand,  however,  how  after  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 

had  acquired  its  importance,  the  people  of  a  later  limi 


p  of  the  high  places,  and  such-like  practices 
olives  were  more  political  than  religious.  Hi 
iplendour- loving  prince  lo  whom  the  old  palaci 


w  and  magnificent  residence  sii 


hy^ioogle 
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antipathy  with  which  large  masses  of  the  peo| 
regarded  the  work  of  Solomon.  The  citiiens  of  I 
DorLhem  kingdom  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  ianci 
aries  nnd  wciil  on  malting  piljpimages  to  Becrshebn  a 
Gilgal.  to  IJan  and  Bethel,  the  places  where  th. 
fathers  of  old  had  paid  their  derotions.  In  t 
southern  kingdom,  too,  the  'innovation'  was  far  frt 
finding  unanimous  approval.  Ultimately,  indoej  ( 
Deuteronomy  I .  the  prophets  came  to  recoKnise  t 
temple  as  the  lesser  evil  when  compared  with  t 
worship  of  the  high  places.  Yet,  at  the  bottom 
their  hearts  they  put  il  on  a  level  with  the  oil 
sanctuaries  of  Samaria  or  Shiloh  (Jer.  7  ■>  Mic  1  s), 
fact,  in  relij;ious  circles  the  laxury  of  the  temple 
Solomoa   came   under   i 


keeping  with  the  true  Israelite  character  (cp  the  law 
concerning  the  altar  in  the  book  of  the  Covenant).  To 
lift  a  tool  upon  an  altar  stone  is  to  pollute  it ;  so  also 
W  go  up  to  it  by  steps  is  a  desecration  (KT.aOnyT). 
A  more  pointed  condemnation  of  the  altar  of  Solomon, 
which  was  raised  high  after  the  fashion  of  heathen 
altars  and  covered  with  brass,  can  hardly  be  conceived 
(cpaK.18.=vf:). 

On    the    site  of   Soloi 

JEKtJSALEU.  g  19.        We   I 

■  ait^  »#  '•  *'™^  ""  '"*  eastern  nuL.  1  tie  aicni- 
,?:^"f.  lectural  history  of  the  place  shows  that  a 
Ul«  temple,  ^^.^^^y  always  stood  there,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Haram.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
built  there  by  Hadrian  stood,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  which  in 
its  turn  was  only  a  reconstruction  of  the  second  fposl- 
Ciilic)  temple,  and  this  again,  of  course,  can  only  have 
been  raised  on  the  site  of  that  of  Solomon.  It  is  only 
ns  regards  the  panicular  spot  within  the  Hamm  area 
that  any  dispute  is  at  all  possible.  For  example, 
Ketgusson.  'I>upp,  Lewin.  W.  R.  Smith  and  others, 
have  placed  il  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  modem 
flaram.  This  is,  however,  in  view  of  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  qnite  impossible.  The  south-western  angle 
of  the  Horam.  when  strictly  considered,  lies  not  upon 
the  eastern  but  upon  Ihe  edge  of  the  western  hill.  The 
temple,  in  that  case,  must  be  held  to  have  stood  on  Ihe 
sleep  slope  of  Ihe  hill  towards  Ihe  Tyropicon  valley, 
entirely  on  artificial  substructions.  In  fact,  the  southern 
half  of  the  place  caimot  be  thought  of  in  this  connection 
at  nil.  for  Ihe  site  did  not  receive  its  great  extension 
southwards  until  the  titne  of  Herod  {see  below,  §  30). 

W.  R.  Smith  (£A>I,  I.e.  'Tuiplel  >W  alarts  fmn  the 
(b«  StV.  of  the  prelwnl  ^'srani..  Now  ii  u  indispuiaUe  that 
UaraiD  ara  pnciKly  i\vnt  pans  of  the  wall  Ihe  eiirrnal 

fiinher,  thai  the  dinKiuions  of  Ihe  Henidian  temple  as  given  by 
JosepliDft,  entirely  exclude  the  sacred  rock  from  Ihe  Itmple 
limiu  can  hardly  be  n^iuiiained,  u  will  preKDilj;  be  shown. 
Mc>reover,  apart  Irnm  any  olhtr  cun^ideratioa,  hi^  tueumcnl 
fails  in  view  of  the  lie  df  Ihe  grDuiHl.  as  can  rcry  well  be  seen 
rnrni  his  own  iniu>:  belweea  ih«  SW.  coiner  and  Ihe  KVf. 

b^ill^'en  lhe'ssv!''a^™K.  c^iV  hiri^ple  c.»m.  a  ilrnilu 

on  the  sleep  »uth-westeTn  slope  of  the  hill,  and  aumcrous  sub- 
siruclions  would  have  l>Mn  necrtsary  in  onlcr  10  scotre  even 

llie  siiniinii  of  Ihe  hill  wllh  Ihe  lacrcd  rock  when  then  was  a 


history  of  religion  speak  I'ery  strong 
site  of  the  present  dome  of  the  rock. 
the  remotest  antiquity  down  even  t 

sacred  sites  have  alway! 


suggested  by  the 
in  favour  of  the 
In  the  Kast,  from 
day. 


d    Ihen 


5B  wilh 


lacity  through  all  religious  ch 
'e  is  a  high  degree  of  pmlubillly  Ihni 
inlcil  as  the  centre  of  Ihe  whole,  the  sacred  rock  in 
mosque  of  "Omar,  ihe_  second  holiest  site  in  all 
m,  should  from  the  first  have  been  a  particularly 
-ed  point.  The  rock  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded 
A937 
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as  the  scene  of  the  engdic  appearance  in  a  S,  24,  whidi 
marked  the  place  as  a  sue  of  a  sancluarv  of  Yahw^  (cp 
Judg.fl../.  13.,).  ThestaiementofiheChroniclerthat 
Solomon  built  his  temple  hen?  .it  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  has  every  probability  in  its  favour.  Thai  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  goes  back  to  a  still  earlier  time 
is  not  unlikely. 

In  this  case  there  ariisonly  the  question  ai  to  Ihe  place 

h:ive  sitppu'icll  Ihal  ihe  lo^k  was  in   the  Holy  <!f  Holin  and 

among  (be  lewi  in  NT  iji^ei  is  evident  from  the  Talimulic 
leeend  [hu  b>  Ihe  Holy  of  Holies  iba  plan  of  Iha  loM 
ark  was  lalien  hy  a  Hone  called  Ihe  'founJaiion  none'  <p« 


as  •  a  gne  of  heavM  ■'{l'b'n'''Al>d  Rabbih,  V*rf,  I  y^J  ^Sum- 
Moslem  Jew  Wahb  ibn  iMon.ibb>h.  who  enriched  Islam  wiih  r~ 
many  Jewish  fiihlei  and  divd  a  century  after  Imiialem  wi 
Uiken  by  the  Arabi  (Tabaii  Ini/;  Ibo  aCFaVib  97/ 
Euiychius,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  ibe  limt  Christian  wnii 
to  apply  Ihe  Jewish  l^nd  to  the  Moaleni  Sahra^ . 


DfasiieflTr^l 


'Omar  by  the  t^hnsiian  patriarch 

of  JeTusalem,  and  eutdcd  the  caliph 


of  tlK 


:  rock  which  u  about  u  ft.  [17.7  metres]  Ioik,  31  j  ft.  I15.S 
■]  broad,  with  a  height  above  grmind  of  4  it  il  in.  10  M 
>;-!  Tnelre*].    The  Holy  of.  HpUo,  which  waa  a  cube  af 

nditions   of 
g  very  111  tie  1 


«  F.  of  th 


:hmg  ngaii 


t,  the  th 
Itar  of  bi 


Je<».-epAL, 

everj-ihing 

ing(Sie).     Thi! 
■«  angel  s 


of  burnt -offeiins 

ih^E^b^ 

vour  of.   and 


iiild 


the  theophaiiy.  Further,  on  the  rock  tl 
discovered  a  channel  which  maypt-rhaps  hai-e  served 
10  carry  off  the  blcwd  (cp  also  Ebers  mid  Gulhe. 
PaI.islina.\U,\.  This  channel  was  connected  with  a 
hollow  under  the  stone.  Further  examination  has  not 
been  hitherto  permitted ;  but  it  is  eilremely  probable 
that  tliis  hollow  is  rc-iUy  a  cistern  connected  with  the 
general  system  of  conduits  (cp  CoMifiTS.  %  3).  If  in 
accordance  with  what  has  lieen  said  we  may  regard 
this  rock  as  being  the  ate  of  Stilomon's  altar  of  bumt- 
ofTcring,  then  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  lay  to  the 
westward  of  this,  and  its  site  is  determined  with  tolerable 

On  the  text  of  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple, 

cp  wlutt  is  said  elsewhere  with  reterence  10  the  descrip- 

t.  Tlw  m.tn  ^'°^  °^  ''''  P*'-*'^^-'  S  a-     'n  Ihe  present 

faofldiniFa.    ^"'*'  *'**■  ^^^^  '*•*  many  later  additions 


Muc 


ing:  perhaps 


V  manifold  these 
(<-..?..  Beniinger, 
Jionrge,  lO/.J.  toi  a  reconstruction  of  the  buildings 
some  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  description  of 
Eiekiel's  temple  {iOjf. ).  True,  his  temple  is  primarily 
a  work  of  Ihe  imagination ;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
his  description,  twisadly  speaking,  agrees  with  i  K.  6. 
Th.Tt,  as  a  former  priest,  he  was  familiar  with  the  first 
temple  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  there  is  also  nn  d 
priori  probability  that  in  his  description  he  would  follow 
the  lines  of  the  old  temple.  Such  changes  as  he  does 
introduce  are  on  the  one  hand  occasioned  by  his  desire 
for  a  scrupulous  symmetry  in  the  plan  of  his  temple, 
and  partly  by  his  determination  to  remove  the  dwelling 


I  rlt  i.  3 


is  article  Ihal  the  lonf 

rSANuMRASl'IE-Sl 


cubit 


hy^lOOglC 
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of  ihe  prince  from  the  temple  hill.  The  features  thai 
ma)'  be  traced  to  the  working  of  hii  free  fantasy  are  in 
pnrlicutar  Ihe  specificntions  regarding  the  courts  and 
the  buildings  contained  in  Ihem.  In  mailers  where 
these  points  do  not  come  into  question  we  shall  for  [he 
nio5l  part  be  safe  in  transferring  his  data  without  hesita- 


The  temple-complei  fell  into  Iwo  divisjc 
building,  (he  'house  of  God'  properly  si 
the  subsidiary  buildings  bjr  which  it  was 


—the  niai 
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mentions  lao  cubits,  which  is  a  ihttr  impossibility.  The 
text  is  hopelessly  corrupt;  theaocubitsof  6',  Pesh.,and 
Arab,  are  incorrect  as  appears  from  the  data  as  to  the 
height  of  the  pillars  (see  below,  %  laj  -  these  can  hardly 
have  been  taller  than  Ihe  porch.  Our  most  natural  course 
nill  be  to  suppose  for  the  porch  a  height  equal  to  llial 
of  the  temple  itself,  viz,  30  cubits.  Perrol  and  Chipiei, 
and  others  with  them,  have  sought  to  justify  the  lao 

aimilai  to  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian  temples ;  but 
neither  the  word  'u/Jm  (nSm)  nor 
yet  the  other  messtu^menls  would 
be  appropriate  to  a  gateu'ay  of 
(his    sort.       In    Eiekiel' 


steps.     This,  we  m 


Fi<-  i.~Ground-plan  of  Ihe  Tempi*. 

The  main  building  was  a  rectangular  structure  60  cubits 
in  length,  ao  injbits  in  bre.-idth,  and  30  cubits  in  height, 
corresponding,  on  the  basis  of  the  cubit  of  aa?  inches, 
in  round  numbers  10  104,  3;.  and  ja  feet  respectively. 
It  lay  E.  and  W..  with  entrance  from  Ihe  K.  The 
measurements  given  above  are,  as  appears  from  the 
description  of  (he  rfM/r  (i  K.fli6rt,  cp  i'.  »).  and  as  is 
confirmed  by  Eliekiel's  account,  the  internal  dimensions. 
On  this  usumpiion.  indeed,  we  must  luppoH  Iligl  either  the 

fur  the  Ifoly  Pla«  and  Se™l"of  Holi«  iitncoir^'ll)-  giv™ 
M  the  divuHng  wall  beiween  Ihe  two  musi  of  couim  haie  taken 
up  loQie  Bpace.  The  thickneu  of  the  anils  is  given  by  Eiekiel 
(41 15)  u  icubiu,  n  Dieuurc  that  nwyalio  he  ukenai  apply- 

were  of  CDnsidenblc  thickness  u  aj^ears  from  Ihe  circumstance 
ihai  for  (he  second  and  third  moriea  tuccesivety  thty  were 
maile  thinner  b;  rebalemenu  of  half  ■  culnl,  or  il  may  be  of  ■ 


T 

Intsnud    !"" 

IS.  the  larger 
ont  and  Ihe 
Her    bt^hind. 

The 

wall  which  seporateil  (hem 

has. 

in  Eiekiels  ten 

aple.  a  thick- 

of no  cubits. 

description  of  the  d 

er  it  is  clear 

that 

in    Solomons 

temple    also 

wall. 


I  of  a 


rdof  a 


■rely,> 


The  door  was  made  of  olive 
and  was  penlagonal  —  i.e.,  the 
lintel  was  not  horiiontal  but  formed  an  angle  as  Thenius 
rightly  explains.  1  K.  B31  (cp  St.  Z.4 TW  S •,»)."  In 
Eiekjel'i  teraple  a  breadth  of  6  cubits  is  given  to  this 
door  (Eliek.ili}:  whether  this  figure  is  applicable  to 
Solomon's  temple  also  we  have  no  materials  for  dC' 
termining.  All  that  we  learn  further  about  it  from  our 
present  tents  is  that  ii  was  a  folding  dour,  was  decorated 
with  carvings  of  cherubim,  palm  trees,  and  open  Howers. 
and  overlaid  wiihgold.  This  notice,  however  (i  K.63"}, 
does  not  belong  to  the  old  architectural  description.  If 
the  walls  of  the  iii.il  and  of  (he  i/»ir  were  unprovided 
with  carvings,  wc  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  doors  were 
otherwise  treated  ;  and  as  for  the  overlaying,  we  leam 
from  3  K.  1 8 16  that  it  was  Hezekiah  who  first  overlaid 


rniple  ( 


gold. 


The   inner  apanment   (J^lr)    was   lower    than 

main  Iniilding— being  only  ao  cutnts  in  height     It 

formed  a  perfect  cube,  30  cubits  in  Ihe  side.      A; 

can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the  Holy  of  Holi* 

being  merely  a  sort  of  low 


B  it  then 


the 


iple. 


n  height,  and  that  thus  the 
temple  roof  had  a  uniform  hmght  of  30  cubits 
from  the  ground.  From  i  K.  8ij  /  (see  Item.  aJ 
he.)  we  may  venture  to  infer  that  the  inner  room 
was  perfectly  dark.  This  adytum,  called  titer  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  was  the  most  essential  p.irt  of  the 
(emple.     It  was  the  dwelling.plaee  proper  of  the 


1  Acc«dbK  10  3  Ch.  a  14  there  w^  a  curtain  be 
the  entrance  10  Ihe  dlVrfr.    ^is  wootd  nol  be  iniprDl>i 

have  found  a  cunun  in  i  K.  C 11 :  '  he  drew  itlie  cur 

ut-TOUwiih  chains  of  s»ld,'  eic;  but  iflhesc  wuit]<  In- 

to iheorigiiulIeM  Ihey  must  relate  to  lbenltu;cpl< 

exptalm  Ihe  fl'sil^n  of  1 K.  S  }i  as  meaning  ihni  the 

of  Ihe  door  wasa  fifth  of  the  eniire  .uperficial  area  of 

Fic.  >.— Section  of  the  Temple. 

wa.1  n  fifth— i-.f.,  of  the  IraniverM  wail,  which  is  e<|uiya 

house  (so  cubits)  and  il  was  10  cutats 

1  depth : 

that  of  the'houie,— in  other  words  4  cubits.     Both  explanai 

mre  very  forced,    p'ffCFl  ttandl  in  contrast  with  nips';, '«iu< 

Tbe  parallel  place  in  Chronicles  1 

/ch.'alo 

hyGoogle 
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y,  whose  presence  here  was  represenud  bj'  the  saaed 


le  kthil,  aflerwards  known 


"^'*        cedar,  so  thai  of  the  mason  work  l.- ^ 

was  visible.  Here  again  the  stalemenis  as  lo  Ihe  walls 
having  been  overlaid  with  eold(i  K.Oiita  a  3a)  are 
quite  lole  additions  lo  the  lexl  {see  below,  g  9).  This 
apartment  also  was  not  particularly  well  lighted.  Since 
the  building  that  surrounded  the  bouse  was  15  cubits  in 
height  and  the  il/itr  had  probably  1         '    '  '* 


ibit  level  of  Ihe  imir.  We 
11  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
Ihe  windows  were  made  so 


were  situated  above  the  ai 
must  Turxhet  take  into  ace 
which  waf  such  that  even 

as  to  widen  inwards  after  the  manner  ol  embrasures  (cp 
t  K.  6<  RV°«f,  they  could  not  have  admitted  much 
light.  Add  to  this  that  ihey  were  provided  with  wooden 
lattices  like  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses  generally  ; 
so  at  least  we  are  lo  interpret  the  expression  'drumfm 
{o-obk;  cp  Beni,  on  i  K.  1 

the  stone  wall,  a  refinement  which  was  unknown  in 
ordinary  dwelling-houses.     Also  the  doorway  leading  to 

and,  in  contrast  to  that  leading  to  the  Holy  of  Holira 
(see  above),  was  rectangular  in  shape.  The  door  was 
of  cypress  and  either  half  consisted  of  two  folding  leaves 
which  were  so  connected  in  some  way  with  each  other. 
by  means  of  double  hinges  or  charoi6res,  that  in  enter- 
ing one  did  not  rcqtire  to  open  Ihe  whole  door,  but  only 
Ihe  two  inner  leaves.'  The  width  of  Ihe  doorway  is  not 
stated  ;  in  Ezekiel's  temple  it  was  to  cubits  (Iviek.  4I3). 
Here  also  are  repealed  the  statements  as  to  overlaying 
with  gold  (i  K.fljs).  More  particularly  it  is  here 
staled  that  the  covering  of  gold  was  fitted  exactly  on  to 
Ihe  engraved  design  (nwtxAj  yf'o]-  Thtis  the  decora- 
tive work  in  question  did  no!  consist  of  figures  carved 
in  relief  (Heliefschniuereien),  but  of  figures  oullined  on 
the  Hat  (Konturetiieichnungen). 

Stade  [ZATWZttaf.)  has  shown  that  the  various 
stalemenis  as  lo  the  overlaying  of  the  walls  of  the  dihr 
_  rt_,.„„,.    (l  K.6«),  of  the  walls  of  the  iitdl 

very  lale  additions  10  Ihe  text.  From  Ihe  point  of  view 
of  literary  criticism  they  can  be  shown  to  be  such  by  the 
circumstance  that  Ihey  come  in  at  Ihe  wrong  place  and 
moreover  that,  in  part  at  least,  Ihey  are  absent  from  Q, 
correctness  in  point  of  fact  appears  from 

nn  Diner  aaia  of  Ihe  OT. 

,  tht  occa-sioirt  when  the  lemnlt  a 

ind  King  Ahaz  when  in  Anlincial  III 

[,  but  Ihe  covering  of  ^Id  i%  not  r 

inly  would  not  have  been  left  unl 

14«,K.M.4W'7)-     On     ■         ■ 

kiah  thai  he  overlaid  Ihe  i! 


Besides,  their 


ig  of  sold  in 


(>  K.  18  r 

r  The  whol 


rvinc  on  Ihe  vralls.    The  whole  n  ukcn  from  the  desciiplion 

lemple  of  Ihe  wealthy  king,  which,  11  was  Ihoughi,  was  cerloinly 
not  W  coilly  {Ke  Bern,  on  I  IC  6  to). 

That  the  temple  walls  were  adorned  with  carvings  is 
credible.     In  Eiekiel's  temple  (41 17/.)  we  read 


1  palm  between  Iwo 
rf  the  doors  as  bori&mtatly 
wa  half,  of  which  only  the 

Againu  Ihiscp  Thenius 


wallw 


1  like  n 
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cherubs.     Here,  however,  great  suspici< 


dbylt 


*li  K.ti 


is  wanting  in  9,  thai  the  verse  dislur 
the  most  violent  way.  and  that  with 
'  all  was  of  cedar '  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  has  been 
said  in  I  K.  flij.  Nevertheless,  Ihere  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  Ihe  supposition  thai  the  temple  walls  were 
at  a  later  dale  decorated  with  carvings  (as  ue  are  led  to 
infer  from  Eiekiel).  Elsewhere,  also,  we  rend  of  later 
adornments  of  the  temple  (a  K,  12B^  ig  16io^ 
23iii/  ).  Thus  we  may  safely  regard  the  carvings  as 
having  been  Ihe  work  of  a  later  king. 

We  are  not  told  anything  as  to  the  constmclion  of 
the  roof  of  Ihe  building.  Many  scholars,  such  as  Lund 
10  Bi»f  <^  ^''  "U.-J.id.  HtiUglhUmer).  Hirt  (see 
10.  SMI.  ^^  Timptl  Sahmoi).  Schnaase  {Ge«h.  d. 
bUdtndcnK Unite.  1;  1843),  take  il  to  hai-e  been  gabled ; 
but  according  to  3  K,  23ii  a  Ch.  3g  this  cannot  hare 
been  Ihe  cose  ;  Ihe  roof  was  Hal.  Il  is  highly  probable 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  ihe  forest  of  Lebanon 
(see  Palack),  it  was  m.Tde  of  beams  and  planks  of 
cedar.  Upon  ihis  we  may  suppose  10  have  been  laid, 
for  protection  against  the  we-tther,  a  coating  of  clay. 
according  to  ancienl  custom,  or  perhaps  even  slabs  of 
sione.  The  usual  railing  or  battlement  ran  round  il 
(cp  Dt.  22a).  We  musi  assume  some  sort  of  subsidiary 
arrangement  for  the  support  of  ihe  beams,  since  cedar 
beams  of  the  length  specified  mu!t  have  bent  if  un- 
propped.  The  lexlsaysnothingof  this:  but  in  ihecase 
of  the  house  of  Ihe  forest  of  l^banon,  where  the  span 
was  much  less  (only  12)  cubits,  aboul  aij  fi. ),  we  hear 
of  struts  (lit  shoulder-pieces  i  K.  7>/  ®,  see  Bcnz. 
oif/n-.  and  P.alace,  §  5,  with  illust. )  on  the  pillars  which 
served  as  supports  for  the  beams  of  the  roof.  \^'e  must 
Ihink  of  similar  supports  projeciing  from  (he  walls  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  building. 

The  main  building  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
(N.,  W..  and  S.)  by  a  side  building,  or  yisuX  (pr. 
AV  -chamber,'  RV  '  story ')  in  three  stories 
11.  8ia«-  containing  '  side  chambers.'  flli'olk  (TrtySi 
'""'"«' AV  ■thimb^i'i  cp  E!.k.41,/.|.  Th= 
under  story  was  5  cubits  bro.-id,  the  middle  one  6  cubits, 
and  the  upper  7.  The  increasing  nidth  seems  lo 
have  been  obtained  by  narrowing  the  lemple  wall,  which 
diminished  in  thickness  by  successive  steps  or  rebate- 
menls  on  the  outside  (t  K.  66  RV).  Thus  Ihe  cedar 
beams  which  formed  the  floors  (and  the  roofs)  of  the 

rested  upon  the  relratement  (cp  fig.  a). 
Slade  has  coniECiured— what  is  not  at  all  improbable— that 
'     Ihe  ca«  wllh  Ihe  exieiiot  wall  of  the  dde-buildine. 


nthalB 


fore  diniinished  wiih  each  slory  by  only  half  a 

suppose  thai  Ihe  temple  wall  at  the  base  of  the  middle  siory  was 
siilt  j)  cubiu  (hick,  at  ibe  hue  of  tbe  upper  lory  ;  cubits,  and 
above  the  upper  stofy  4  cuUis  thick  (see  fig.  a).  The  ihickne« 
of  Ihe  external  walls  of  this  subsidiary  buildinf  is  not  civen  in 
T  K.  Eiekiel  give<  il  a>  ;  cubili,  and  ttai>  will  doubtleu  have 
been  the  oU  measurement  jEzek.  tl  9X 

The  bright  of  each  siory  from  floor  to  ceiling  was  5 
cubits  (i  K.610),  and  thus  the  height  of  Ihe  whole 
slruclure  over  15  cubits  (3x5  cubits,  plus  the  thickness 
of  floors  and  roof).  The  number  of  ihe  side  chambers 
is  not  slated  in  Kings,  but  in  Eiekiet  il  is  given  as  30 
(or  33)  for  each  story  (cp  tTximill  and  Bertholet  on 
Eiek.  41 6).  Thus  Ihey  were  very  small ;  but  this  need 
not  cause  us  any  difficully,  as  Ihey  were  not  used  as 
living-rooms  but  only  for  storage  of  temple  furniture 
and  the  like.  We  are  left  entirely  without  information 
as  10  the  windows  of  the  side  building.  On  Ihe  other 
band,  with  regard  10  the  only  door  we  learn  that  it  was 
on  the  S.  side  (1  K,  68),  I'he  passage  from  one  slory 
lo  another  was  by  means  of  steps,  or  more  probably 
ladders,  through  openings  in  Ihe  roof  ( I  K.8a).'     That 

t  LaRm,  D'^S  is  uiually  rendered  as  meanin|  a  winding 


Jgle 
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the  several  chambers  or  a  story  com municnled  with  each 
other  by  mcana  or  doors  msiy  be  taken  for  granted. 

In   front  of  the  porcli  of  the  temple  stood  at   the 
entrance  two  brotiie  pillars  cast   by   Huiam-Abi.   a 

^"™_t!r^   furtherdetaiteseebelow,  alsojACHtN 
D  BoAZ.     We  are  told  that  Jikin 


right— 


■.  S.— Bo'ai  that 


or  N. ;  but  what  the  na 
Their  precise  position  is  a  much  disputed  point.  Many 
scholars,  including  Nowack  (/JA  £]]/)■  hold  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  portal  of  the  porch  itself  and  that 
the  lintel  rested  upon  them.  For  this  view  reliance  is 
placed  mainly  on  Eiek.  404i>,  where  two  columtis  (o 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  mentioned  over  and 
above  the  pilLirs  of  the  porch.  This  evidence,  however, 
is  not  conclusive.  To  begin  with,  the  very  circumstance 
that  Ezekiel  does  not  give  the  columns  the  names 
handed  down  by  tradition  is  in  itself  noticeable.  It  is 
very  questionable,  loo,  whether  Ezekiel  has  these 
columns  in  his  mind  at  all,  and  whether  he  has  not 
rather  dropped  them  altogether  as  he  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  braien  sen  and  the  lavers.  In  0  (i  K.74S) 
is  preserved  the  information  that  there  were  yel  other 
pillars  in  the  temple  ;  these  cannot  well  have  stood  any- 
where else  than  in  the  porch  where  those  of  Eiekiel  also 
are  found  ;  or.  if  we  are  to  identify  the  latter  with  Jachin 
and  Boai,  it  still  remains  very  possible  thai  he  deliber- 
ately not  only  suppresses  their  names  but  also  assigns  (o 
them  a  quite  different  place  which  deprives  them  of  all 
special  signiUcance.  Some  special  significance  they 
must  certainly  hai^e  had  originally;  the  mere  fact  of 
their  having  special  names  would  be  enough  to  prove 
this  :  there  would  be  no  point  in  il  if  they  were 
architectural  ornaments  merely.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
assign  lo  them  a  structural  value  as  supporting  the 
roof,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  stand  in  the 
inside.  There  is  lo  be  con- 
sidered also  the  further  cir- 

quite  analf^ous  pillars  in 
other  Semitic  temples  as 
well.  In  temples  of  Uaal 
they  are  quite  usual ;  the 
I  sanctuary  of  Melkanh  at 
Tyre  for  eiample  had  two 

Melkarth  was  worshipped 
(Herod.  244).  The  an- 
nexL-d  figure,  representing 
lie  at  Paphos  on  a 


c■^s 


ill  "hiToofi  oVtiH  Holy  of  Hoii«  E?  whirh  ihc  workmen  were 
let  down  (SR  below,  |  33)  are  called  \'^^  (.cp  Muldfth,  tjX 
Thui,  asStvIe  hu  rendered  prolnble,  we  ihall  most  likely  have 
to  think  of  cpenines  provided  wilb  trap-dooTS  and  leached  by 
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e  |Hllan  were  &lill  regarded  as  symbols  of  YahwA  ;  we  c 


becomes  easy  to  undersland  why 
or  hove  sought  to  disguu 

lecomM  bigbiy  probable  thai 


i  of  the  roof.     And  if  »  it 
iple(^}'nn  -ley^).    Iiw. 


FlC  4.— Gbsi  bowl  inib  representation  of  Temple, 

The  view  that  they  occupied  detached  positions  it 
front  of  the  temple  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting  repre 
sentation  of  the  Jewish  temple  found  upon  a  glass  bow 
of  the  third  or    fourth  century  A.D.   which  shows  Iwl 


Icmpic  at  I';iphos. 

pillars  standing  wholly  de-  | 
lached  10  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance.  In 
from  of  the  leiiipic  at  Heirapolis.  also,  were  similar 
pillars  (WKS,  Rd.  Sem.'^'  ao8,  48BJ.  Since  the  ' 
temple  of  Solomon  was  assuredly  affected  by  Syro-  i 
phttnician  influences  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  j 
in  it  Jachin  and  Ikiaz  had  a  significance  an-ilogous  1 
to  thai  of  the  other  pillars  just  alluded  to :  namely,  I 
Ihat  they  were  symbols  of  the  deity.  In  that  case  1 
Iheir  origin  will  have  to  be  sought  in  the  ancient  ^ 
mafflbSlk  which  used  to  be  customary  objects  in  all  | 
Semitic  sanctuaries,  including  the  '  -  -  -  > 
(see  Masskbaii  ;  also  Bene.  HA 
5m.  (=1  191.  n.  1). 


quite  detached  pillars  near  the  entrance.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  pillars  has  been  preserved  in  a  three- 
fold   form    (iK.7js-Ja  «'/■    =  Ch.3ij-i7   Jer.52«i-aj 


hy^lOOglC 
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a  K.  25 17).  in  accordance  with  which  Thenius  was  able 
la  restore  the  text  of  ihe  account  with  considerable 
accurac]'.  Each  of  the  pillars  was  18  cubits  (alxjut  30  ft. ) 
in  height,  and  la  cubits  (©  wrongly  14  cubits)  in  cireum- 
fcrctice.  They  svere  hollow,  the  brass  being  4  finger- 
breadths  in  thickness.  Each  was  surtnounted  by  a 
molteti  chapiter,  or  capital,  5  cubits  in  height.  The 
capitals  were  covered  with  bronie  nel-work  which  was 
surrounded  liy  two  rows  of  pomegranates.  The  one 
questionable  datum  is  that  of  1  K.  ~ 


It  the  < 


irvedoi 


11  the  lop  after  the  fashion  of  lilies  (as  is  also 
eiample.  of  Ihe  brazen  sea],  or  that  above  the  capitals 
there  were  lily.shaped  additions  (cp  Benz.  on  i  K.7i5}. 
The  temple  tvas  surrounded  by  a  coun.  called  the 
'inner'  coun.  as  distinguished  from  Ihe  great  coun 
,,  R^rtL  enclosing  the  entire  citadel  This  inner 
Wn^  court  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
mna  gaiM.  ^^^^^  courses  of  hewn  stone  surmounted 
by  a  course  of  cedar  beams  (1  K.4I36).     As   to  the 

arehileclurni  details  the  description  in  i  K.  Says  nothing. 
ITie  measurements  in  Etekiel  (loOKioo  cubits)  are 
not  to  be  transferred  to  Ihe  old  temple,  since  with 
that  prophet  the  court  had  quite  a  different  function. 
He  makes  it  accessible  to  the  priests  atone ;  whence 
the  Chronicler  actually  describes  it  simply  as  the  ■  Court 
of  the  Priests' (tiinin -uri :  aCh.49).  In  ancient  times 
and  down  to  Eiekiel's  day  ei'eryone  had  free  access  to 
it ;  it  was  a  place  of  public  assemUy  as  we  can  see 
from  such  passages  as  Jer. 36./:  Sfl.oaK.  12.J.  For 
Ihe  position  it  occupied  in  the  comple.t  of  buildings,  see 
Tanace,  %  3.  In  Jer.SBioit  is  quite  rightly  designated 
as  Ihe  '  upper  forecourt '  as  it  was  higher  up  than  the 
great  palace  court.  By  the  '  new  gate'  one  went  down 
from  it  to  the  king's  house  {Jer.26,o  36 10}.  This 
designation  'new  gate'  tells  tis  that  it  must  have  been 
restored  by  some  later  king ;  for  of  course  there  can  be  no 
questionof  an  entirely  new  gate,  such  as  had  never  stood 
ihere  before ;  there  must  always  have  been  some  way 
by  which  the  king  could  pass  northwards  from  his  palace 
to  Ihe  sanclu-iry.  The  same  will  hold  good  also  of  the 
'upper'  gate  which  according  to  3  K.lSjj  was  built 
by  jotham  ;    here  also  we  have  to  do  merely  wilh  a 

able  confidence  seek  for  this  gate  on  the  upper,  thai 
is  on  the  northern,  side  of  the  court,  and  thus 
identify  it  with  Eiekiel's  'north  gate'  (83  9i)  and  wilh 
Jeremiah's  'upper  gale  of  Benjamin'  (20aJ,  since  the 
road  to  Benjamin  lay  northward.  If  this  N.  gate  is 
called  Ihe  gate  of  ihe  altar  in  Ezek.  Si]  we  shall  best 
explain  the  designation  as  referring  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  people's  usual  way  (rf  access  to  the  altar. 
Other  expositors  (such  as  Gtaf)  Ihiok  of  a  K.  16 14 
where  we  are  told  that  Ahaz  set  up  the  old  altar  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forecourt.  This  N.  gate  appears  also  in 
Eiekiel's  temple  as  the  chief  entrance  (46^  40^8^1. 
Whether  Solomon's  temple  had  a  third  gate — to  the  E. 
— is  not  certain  ;  but  it  is  probable.  Eiekiel's  temple 
has  one  such  gate  which  is  opened  only  on  Sabbath  and 
fcasl  days  and  resen'cd  for  the  prince  (Ezek.  46 jK). 
But  in  Ihe  old  temple,  where  Ihe  royal  palace  stood 
immediately  10  the  S,  of  the  court,  the  king  of  course 
approached  Ihe  sanctuary  du«ct  from  his  house.  If. 
accordingly,  Ihe  Chronicler  (iCh.9iS)  speaks  of  a 
'  king's  gate,'  Ihere  are  only  Iwo  possibilities  ;  either  he 
means  the  S.  gate  and  is  10  this  extent  aware  of  what 
the  ancient  conditions  were,  or  he  means  the  E.  gate. 
in  which  case  he  is  simply  transferring  without  criticbm 
to  Ihe  older  period  the  circumstances  which  existed  in 
his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Jer.  3R  m  we  read 
of  a  third  entrance,  and  such  a  third  gale  can  best  be 
looked  for  on  the  E.  siiie.  The  mention  also  of  three 
'  keepers  of  Ihe  threshold  '  (a  K..  25 18  Jer.  52i4)  points 
10  the  existence  of  three  gales.  We  further  learn  of 
Ihe  temple  court  that  it  was  already  paved  in  the  pre. 
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exilic  lime  (a  K.  ]6ij).  So  also  that  in  the  same  period 
there  were 'chambCTs'  in  it.  Jer.  3S4  mentions  a 
■chamber  of  the  prmces'  (liSkalh  hai-siiri <it,  c-icn  n;F*) 
which  was  above  a  'chamber  of  Manseiah,  the  keeper 
of  the  threshold,'  and  adjoined  that  of  the  'sons  of 
Hanan, '  According  to  Jer.  36  lo  Banich  read  the  book 
of  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  Ihe  chamlier  of  Gemariah. 
which  was  situated  at  the  entry  of  Ihe  New  (jate.  Here 
we  are  doubtless  lo  understand  partly  chambers  which 
served  as  lodging  for  various  officials,  partly  store- 
rooms    for    temple    equipments.       In    Ihe    temple   of 


^Ihe, 


Ihe  N.  andS,  side  of  Ihe  court  (Iiiek.4044.^  42i^|. 

The  sacred  object  far  eicrlknie  in  this  royal  seal  of 
worship  was  the  ark  of  Yahwe  (see  Akk)  which  had  its 

U.  Eqnlpmnt :  """  '"  ""  ■**'""  '^''l  '"'"'■  "" 
''-"'k    inner    chamber,    and    in    the 


Uisa: 


d  the  p 


Solomon  this  special  significance  of  the  ark  weakened 
by  Ihe  addition  to  it  of  two  cherubim.  These  stand  to 
cubits  high,  theirwingseach  measure  5  cubits  ;  Ihe  wings 
stretching  inwards  touch  one  another  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  those  stretching  outwards  louch  respectively 
the  N.  and  S.  H-alls  of  the  dibir.  Their  faces  are 
Itimed  towards  ihe  E.  Beneath  Ihe  wings  that  touched 
one  another  was  the  ark.  On  the  form,  origin,  and  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  see  Cheiii,'B  (cp  also  Beiu.  or  i  K. 
6  30).  What  IS  of  speci.il  interest  to  note  here  is  thai 
the  cherubs  are  the  bearers  of  Vahw6,  Ihe  signs  and 
witnesses  of  his  presence  (Eiek.  I81019/.) :  it  is  on 
this  account  Ihat  we  read  of  Yahwe  as  throned  above 
the  cherubim  (Ps.  13iD[ir),  and  the  name  Yahw^,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  now  receives  Ihe  addition  'who  sitteth 
upon  Ihe  chenibim'  (i  S,  I4  3  S.  6a).  In  accordance 
with  this  the  dtbtr  is  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
ark  just  as  Ihe  Ka'ba  at  Mecca  is  an  extension  of  the 


none  (so 


I.  Th«  brUMl ; 


.■hether  in  Ihe  Holy  of  Holies 
'  or  in  tne  outer  chamber  we  are  not 

told.  Down  10  Heiekiah's  reformation  incense  was 
offered  to  it.  On  its  origin  and  meaning,  cp 
Nkhushtan.  The  absence  from  Ihe  accounts  of  Ihe 
temple  which  have  reached  US  of  any  reference  to 
this,  which  a  later  age  had  learned  to  regard  as  an 
idolatrous  object,  is  easily  intelligible  ;  and,  besides,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  off-hand  that  this  seipeut  had  its 
place  in  Ihe  temple  from  the  first. 

In  Ihe  outer  chamber  of  the  hiiil  slood.  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  d^ir,  the  table  of  shewbraid  (i  K. 

•h.whH>.i    which    IS    not   further    described    in   the 

Miekiel's  description  of  the  corresponding  object  will 
doubtless  apply  here. 

.According  10  this,  it  was  a  cubits  in  length  and 
brendlh  and  3  in  hwght :  doubtless,  therefore,  there  «i:re 
steps  up  to  it.  Further,  it  had,  as  was  usual  wilh 
altars,  'horns' — i.f-.  corner-pieces  resembling  horns 
(Eiek,41Ji).  According  to  i  K.6»/.  ii  was  oi-erlaid 
with  gold ;  but  10  this  statement  will  apply  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  corresponding  statements 
elsewhere  (g  9] ;  it  is  a  later  addition.  The  table 
of  Eiekie!  is  plain  cedar.  The  use  of  the  Uible  is  for 
oft'ering  the  so-called  shewbread  (see  S.«HIHCK.  gg  14. 
34  a).  In  order  10  be  able  10  make  out  from  Solomon's 
temple  the  e\istence  of  an  al^ir  of  incense  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  Keil  and  others  will  have  11  that  this  is  the 
altar  in  question.  A  table  of  cedar,  however,  even  if 
thinly  plated  wilh .  gold,  would  be  useless  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  burning  incense.  Moreover,  the  offering 
of  shewbread  indeed  is  attested  from  an  early  date  (cp 
1  S.  2  r).  bui  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  regular  offering 
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d(  incerse  such   as   would   have  demanded  a  special 
allar.      In   i  K.  746  an  aliar  of  incense   is   menliom  " 
along  H'ilh  the  lable  fur  Uie  shewbread  ;  but  both  li 
verse    and    thai    immediately   following    it    are    lat 
additions  lo  the  account  of  the  templu  (see  Bern.   < 
Ix.).      In  ch.  6  there  is  nothing  of  any  such  alt;ir,  «hii 
indeed  makes  its  appearance  only  in  later  strata  of  P. 
Similarly,   it  is  only  in  a  Inle  appendix  (i  K.'t 
that  the  golden  cnnilleslicks  said  10  have  been  made  by 
11  Ti—         Solomon  are  mentioned.      When  Ihis 


the  If 


It  is 


candlesi 


light  01 


.  ih<  ^ke. 


Idoi 


i.  TbsbroiiH 
Altar. 

1  altar  of  bronze  to  be  mode  by  the  s 


e  temple.      Here  also  we  may,   generally 

ippose  I'homician  influences  to  have  been 

mere  fact  thai  the  altar  was  of  bronze 

in  old  Israelite,  practice  altars  were  made 


lown  in  Kx.20iif.  In  a  Ch.4i  some  t 
are  given  as  lo  the  size  of  Ihis  allar  ;  it 
(i  as  having  been  lo  cubits  in  heightand  m 

and  may  safely  be  presumeii  to  have  been 


Idiliot 


n  (3C 


the  area  of  the  basi 
ee  successive  stages  each  diminishing  by  3  cubits  : 
lowest  was  i  cubits  and  each  of  the  other  two  was 
n  hclghL  The  actual  hearth  was  13  cubits  square, 
1  it  was  reached  by  tneans  of  steps.     Cp  further 
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»hi°h  .«n™°,L  by  Hu'Ln-Ab".    S^  Srai^ger  o"n" K. 

B  porch,  to  the  SE,  of  the 


n  the  S,  side  atid  five  a 


lamp  constantly  burning  in  dwellings  : 
day  in  convcrs'ing  with  fellahin  or  bedouin  of  Palesline 
cne  says  ■  He  sleeps  in  the  dark,'  what  is  meant  is  that 
he  is  so  poor  (hat  he  cannot  buy  himself  a  drop  of  oil. 
The  Hebrew  expression  that  s|>i3tks  of  a  tnan's  lamp 
as  having  gone  out,  meaning  that  he  and  his  li 
have  disappeared,  is  analogous  (cp  Ter.  25io); 
Lamp.  This  custom  makes  it  probable  that  a  light 
was  also  burnt  in  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of 
Yahwi  ;  according  to  i  S.  3}  this  was  the  case  during 
the  night  at  all  events.  From  what  has  been  said  aboie 
(g  7/ )  as  to  the  lighting  of  the  ieiJl  it  will  also  be 
apparent  that  the  use  of  arliRcial  light  in  the  teinple 
cannot  have  been  out  of  place ;  we  shall  not  err 
therefore  if  we  suppose  that  Salomon  caused  lampslands 
to  be  made  by  Huram-Abi— of  bronze,  however,  not 
of  gold.  The  number  lo,  too,  can  hardly  be  right ; 
as  the  tabernacle  had  only  one  candlesi  '  * 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assume 
the  temple  also.  That  there  is  no  mei 
candlesticks  in  3  K.  2614/.  may  be  due  to  accident 
merely  (cp  Jer.  62 19,  which  verse,  however,  is  regarded 
by  Stade.  in  view  of  Ei.  2599,  as  an  intcrpolatior 

ZATH^3[i3S3],n/.).    Cp  Canw-kstick. 

In  1  Ch.  4a  neniion  it  ilio  made  of  Kn  tabln,  five 
8.  and  live  on  the  N.  side  of  ihe  uaciiury.'  Thew  or 
upbined  (as  for  ■uunplc  by  Kcil>u  havii.E  been  inieni 
the  >hewbn:>d,  but  caaMj  no[  coireclly  (.«  ^ibot-c,  cp 
ISiiSVij):  tbey  arc  rather  to  b«  placed  in  Che  tunc  en 
■1  the  ten  candleslicUi  <Ke  Benheau  on  iCni.4Tpt 

To  the  tenipic  tcrvicE  also  penainEd  of  coun 
minor  fumiijiings,  tucb  m  kmuM,  fbiks,  di»h«, 
In  I  ICTtaJf.  iheK  arc  inlroduced  by  ■  later  hand  and 
reprocnted  ai  havjni!  been  of  gold.  In  Ihe  original  description 
tliey  were  rither  paued  over  vilhoul  nicniion.  oc  they  luv« 
been  removed  from  it  lo  make  room  for  thai  later  notice. 

In  the  forecourt,  due  E,  from  the  temple  entrance. 


Siade  proceeded  in  1I 
various  particulari  a 


scuic,!    The   rollouinc 
of  the  levt  upon  which 


The  wagons  which  support  the  lavers  are  4  cubits  In  ■ 
ength  and  breadth  and  3  in  height.  Tlieir  sides  are 
lot  of  niiisHi'e  plates  but  consist  of  a  braien  framework 
ornamented  with  tics  or  cross-pieces  of  brass  (mrViVJM, 
EV  ■  borders ■).  The  lies  Here  sulttequenlly  removed 
ly  Ah.iz  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  so  that  the  frames 
ilone  were  left  (aK.lSi?).  Frames  and  lies  were 
decorated  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  whole 
itrueture  was  c.irried  on  brazen  aslcs  and  wheels. 
L'pon  each  stand  rcsteil  a  brazen  lavcr,  of  40  Uilhs 
caix.city(seeWEJGHTSASr>MKASUl.^.'^,§.,[ii.]l,!m>.nE 
a  diamt-lcr  of  4  cubits  (ei|ual  to  the  length  and  bre.ullh 
of  the  stand).  The  statement  as  lo  the  cubit-  capacity 
accords  with  the  diameter  given  (sec  .Ska  [liuA/i-.N]), 

also  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  As  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  lavers  w-ere  mounted  in  the  stands 
1  Cp  Kwald.  C»f.  Gt/.  Naekr.,  ti-a.pii.  iy_f.,  Jt'i'M: /. 
tiN.  Uii^inick.  laiTi,  and  (.IV*  3  ,11/ ;  Mad.-,  X.ITII; 
iSS],  Had  1901,  ui,M:  Ben.,  in  KllC(Kiln.):  kiiiel  in  HK 
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They 


B  froi 


of  Eiekiel  and  from  the  labemacle  of 
and  5ea  alike  we  may  therefore  safely  conjecture  the 
original  meaning  to  have  been  a.  symbolical  one.  The 
cherubinis  and  animals  with  which  ihey  were  adorned 
had  at  first  assuredly  a  mythological  significance, 
NowBck  and  others  with  some  probability  bring  the 
layers  into  connection  with  the  chariol  of  the  cherubim 
in  Eiek.  1 ;  there  Ihe  cherubs  are  the  bearers  of  the 
cloud -throne,  here  of  ihe  collected  waters.  Koslers 
{T/i.T.  1879,  p.  455)  explained  them  as  symbolising 
the  clouds.  This  is  possible  (see  Sea,  Brazes),  but 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainly.  The  Chronicler 
di5po»:s  of  any  difiiculty  of  [his  kind  connected  with 
these  vessels  by  assigning  to  layers  and  sea.  alike  a 
highly  prosaic  (uneiion,  that  of  supplying  the  water 
required  in  connection  wiih  the  sacrifices.  It  can 
haidly  be  said  that  they  were  conspicuously  well  adapted 


for  ai . 

If  we  proceed  next  lo  a  consideration  of  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  Ihe  whole  temple  plan,  it  is  plain  at  the  very 
lutsel  that  it  reproduces   Ihe  funda- 
nental  type  of  the  Semitic  sanctuary. 
IS  the  abode  of  the  deity  ' 


and  origin  of  ^^^.™ 


t«mpleplMi. 


e  already  set  forth  (see  §  ij.     The 


little  c 


£  Jiilr. 


leity  himself  is  conceived  of  as  prei 

gloom.     In  front  of  this  is  a  greater  hall,  comparable 

10  the  audience-chamber  of  human  kings,  where   the 

in  front  of  the  building  is  an  open  space  with  its  aliar. 
where  the  people  can  gather  together  around  the 
sacrifice  in  reverential  stillness. 

This  ground  plan — the  tripartite — is  common  lo  Ihe 
temples  of  various  peoples.  It  is  seen  particularly 
clearly  in  Egyptian  temples,  which  b.is  led  many 
scholars  (Benz.  //A,  385)  to  think  of  a  prepiooderant 
Egyptian  influence  here.  There  are  other  considera- 
tions, however,  which  serve  to  render  this  less  probable. 
In  Ihe  case  of  Ihe  other  Solomonic  buildings  S}to- 
phcenician  influence  is  quite  unmistakable  (cp  Palacb). 
E'hcenician  architects  built  temple  as  well  as  palace,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  embodied  iheir  ideas  in  both. 
In  pmnt  of  fad  all  Ihe  noteworthy  features  of  a  disline- 
tive  kind  in  Ihe  temple  buildings  of  Solomon  have  been 
discovered  also  in  the  temples  of  the  northern  Semites. 
Puchstein  {/airi.  d.  kaistrt. -diulichea  arcMoI.  /nsI. 
7 13).  on  the  basis  of  a  comparative  survey  of  Ihe  extant 
architectural  remains,  thus  characterises  the  Syrian 
temple  ;  '  To  judge  by  the  (.is  yel  nol  very  numerous) 
certain  examples  of  Syrian  temple- architecture,  a  com- 
plete old  Syrian  lemple  consisted  of  portico,  cella.  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  side-buildings.  Portico  and  side-buildings 
nre  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  dispensed  with 
according  to  circumslances.     The  Holy  of  Holl 


ilosed.  0 


alci'pl 


ilhth 


circular  or  angular,  and  the  : 
dividedorundivided.'  Robertson  Smith  (art.  'Temple" 
in  Ency.  Brit.'^)  points  especially  to  the  temple  at 
HIerapolis  [ilaiug).  which,  as  described  by  Lucian, 
offers  an  exaci  pai^leL  It  faced  the  EL  and  had  two 
celln;  and  afiroaaoi.  In  front  of  the  door  stood  a  braien 
altar  in  a  walled  court.  This  walled  courl  is  also  one 
of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Syrian  temple 
(cp  T.  L.  Donaldson.  Anhittclura  Numisnialici. 
London,  1859;  Renaa, Miiiiet dt PMnidt ;  Perrotand 
Chipiez.  Ari  in  Jad.).  On  details  of  decoration,  cp 
ChrRub.  The  palm  tree,  likewise  so  prominent  a 
molif  in  the  temple,  is  also  one  of  the  commonest 
S3mibols  in  Phcenician  art. 

When  Solomon  buill  his   temple,  it  was  as  a  royal 
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private  chapel,  one  sanctuary  among  many,  and  not 

8«lonioni  ^^^^  j^  ^  ,  eonlmued  to 
'™'"-  ,.=k  to  .bore  il  In  iS,  pop.tr  -li. 
malion.  The  development  in  the  standing  of  ihe 
temple  and  its  imporlance  in  Ihe  history  of  Israel  need 
not  be  dwell  on  here  {see  Deutekonomv,  g  13 ;  L^kael, 
S  33/  ■  I-AW  Literature.  §  13) ;  but  il  falls  within 

history  of  the  lemple  building  itself,      L'n fortunately, 
here  also  our  sources  are  far  from  copious,  and  » 


I  has   I 


r    from 


Of 


Jehoshaphal  the  Chronicler  relates  (a  Ch.  30;)  that  he 
built  an  outer  court.      The  form  of  the         ' 

above  §  13I— is  due  10  the  Chronicler;  bul  the  fact 
ilself  need  nol  on  Ihai  account  be  questioned.  Under 
Joram,  .-Uiaiiah,  and  AlhalLih  the  sancluary  must  have 
been  greatly  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ; 
under  Joash  at  least  extensive  repairs  had  become 
uece55aTy(2  K.l2tjf'-).  Jolham  buill  a  new  gale,  the 
■  upper  gate'  of  the  minor  forecourt  (3  K.lajsJ  .ilready 
referred  ta  The  'godless'  Ahai  also  beauiified  the 
sancluary.  although,  indeed,  this  is  set  down  by  the 
narrator  to  his  discredit  ;  he  caused  a  new  and  more 
magnificent  altar  after  the  pattern  he  had  seen  at 
Damascus  to  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  old.  Afterwards 
indeed  he  found  himself  in  such  monetary  straits  that  to 
meet  the  demand  of  Ihe  king  of  Assyria  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  strip  off  the  lies  (EV  'borders,' 
miigire/i)  of  Ihe  layers,  and  to  nieli  ihe  oxen  of  brass 
which  supported  Ihe  braien  sea  (3  K.  16n^)— an 
incidental  illusir.-iiion  of  the  freedom  with  which  ihe 
kings  acted  within  Iheir  own  private  sancluary.  In  the 
spoiling  of  the  lemple  it  was  no  other  than  Ihe  pious 
Heiekiah  who  followed  Ihe  example  Ahai  had  set ; 
after  having  in  prosperous  days  os-erlaid  the  door-posts 
and  doors  of  the  temple  with  gold,  he  found  it  neces:iary 
lo  strip  ihcm  again  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Assyrian 
king  (2  K.  IS  16),  The  structural  changes  made  in  the 
temple  by  Manasseh  were  connected  with  his  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  easlern  culls ;  on  the  temple  roof  and  in 
the  court  he  set  up  aliars  to  the  '  host  of  heaven ' 
(9  K.23ii):  Ihe  houses  for  ihe  hieroduli  and  the 
accommodation  for  Ibe  horses  of  ihe  sun  (a  K. 23711) 
are  doublless  also  lo  be  assigned  to  Manasseh's  reign. 
Josiah  removed  all  this,  and  took  in  hanil  extensive 
restorations  of  the  lemple  fabric  (a  K.235.^j. 

plundered  by  foreign  foes  four  limes  before  lis  final 
destruction  by  (he  Babylonians. 

First byShiibak in Rehaboiun'iliiiK(iK.14«):  aniikutda 
Jutam's  man.  by  ihe  PhiliKiinHincaniunclian  wiih  Arab  tribes 
n«l  »,  CD  1  Ch.  31  itf.  32  0 ;  ■  third  lime  under  Amailiih  bv 
Taasfa.  king  of  I.^taer(i>K.14M);  and  a  founh  line  u«kr 
jchDiachiinbyMebucbB<lrcsar(ik.Z4i3).  Thei^allco 


ark  ofd»i 


Ilw 


s  after 


he  first  appearance 
„  ilself  was  burnt  10 
the  ground,  after  il  had  been  stripped  of  everything 
valuable. — whetherof  gold,  silver,  or  iMxinie, — the  pillars 
also  bdng  broken  up  and  carried  away  {a  K.  26S# 
Jer.  52ii.^  aCh.36i8).  This  was  according  10  Ihe 
MT  of  a  K.  on  the  seventh  of  the  dSih  monih.  according 
to  Jer.  on  ihe  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  nionlh,  and  accord- 
ing 10  ffi-  of  a  K.  25  e  on  Ihe  ninth  day  of  Ihe  month. 
The  Talmud  harmonises : — on  Ihe  seventh  day  Ihe 
Chaldieans  forced  the  lemple,  on  iheevening  of  ihe  ninth 
they  set  lire  10  ii,  and  on  the  tenth  it  was  destroyed. 
Eiekiel's  temple  (Eiek.  W-43)'  never  gol  beyond  the 


1  Th< 


..    ...    .-..^.-..-iblc    therefore   lo  reconurvct  U   with 

jde.    Conuiit  eipecLaliy  ComiU's  edition  of  Ibelexl;  as 
.    -..    .1  r, .    __i    Bttlholet,   and   lh« 


AichieolDEici  of  Bcndnger  and  Nowack.    On  Eiei 
ZKIVL.  iSBj,  pp.  biff-ni^T;  ^%^^,  pp.  it^ff. 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 
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theorelical  stage,  and  remained  always  an  iiiiaginaiive 
9fl  EuUnl'*  ""'s'™<^i'"i  merely,  it  demands  some 
tMBtAt  notice  here,  however.  asKivingexpression 
^^*^  to  a  new  conception  of  the  sanctuary  and 
its  significance —new  or  at  least  differing  from  that 
which  linds  expression  in  the  temple  o(  Solomon. 
On  (he  other  hand,  as  already  remarked,  the  laiei 
representation  is.  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  in 
many  respects  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  our  rei:on- 
slruction  of  the  earlier  temple.  The  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  entire  structure  is  tlie  strict  separation  of 
sacred  from  profane.  The  whole  temple  area  is 
sacrosanct,  and  no  secular  building  of  any  description, 
whether  royal  or  official,  is  allowed  a  place  aithin  its 
precincts.  The  whole  eastern  hill  is  set  apart  for  its 
exclusive  occupancy.  A  protective  area,  the  land  of 
Itie  Zadokiles,  encloses  it  and  shuts  out  the  rest  of 
Jertisalem.  Al  no  point  are  the  city  walls  allowed  to 
be  it)  immediate  contact  with  this  land  of  priests.  A 
similar  determination  to  separate  sacred  from  profane 
dominates  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  in  view  that  the  temple  has  two  courts  (whereas 


:illc  U 


ive); 


Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  the  stticl  symmetry  observed  throughout.  The 
fundamental  unit  of  measurement  is  the  length  of  50 
cubits;  the  buildings  exhibit  by  preference  the  proportion 
of  I  :  3 ;  the  gateways  are  35  cubits  in  width  and  jo 
in  length,  the  temple  proper  50  cubits  (from  end  to  end 
100)1  the  open  space  surrounding  the  altar  is  100 
cubits  square,  and  so  forth.  The  entire  temple  area  is 
500  cuIhcs  square,  enclosed  by  a  wall  6  cubits  in  height 
and  thickness.  Outside  this  wall  a  further  strip,  50 
cubits  in  breadth,  is  still  reckoned  to  (he  holy  territory, 
and  must  not  be  cultivated  even  by  the  priests.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  are  pierced  al  the 
middle  by  great  gateways  (35x50  cuIhis),  each  with 
siderooms  and  a  gateway.  These  lead  into  the  outer 
court  which  surrounds  the  inner  (o  a  breadth  of  150 
cubits  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides. 
On  each  of  these  three  sides  are  to  cells — making  a 
total  of  30 — intended  to  be  used  by  the  people  for 
miscellaneous  purposes  such  as  refreshment  and  the  like 
(cp  Eira  105  Neh.l3,/).  In  the  four  comers  ate 
lesser  courts  separated  off  by  partitions ;  here  are  the 
kitchens  where  the  Levites  cook  the  offering  of  the 
people.  GatCH-ays  corrresponding  exactly  to  the 
three  gates  just  mentioned  lead  on  the  three  sides 
from  (lie  outer  (o  the  inner  court.  Within  and  in 
close  proximity  to  (he  eastern  gate  stand  the  tables 
for  slaughtering  the  sin-  and  trespass -offerings  (or 
burnt  offerings  and  peace-offerings).  At  (he  N.  and  S. 
gates  are  chambers  for  the  ot1icia(ing  priests.  Exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  in  front  of  (he  temple  stands 
Ihe  altar  of  burnt  offering.  The  temple  building  itself, 
which  stood  on  a  higher  level  reached  by  ten  steps, 
consisted  of  a  porch ( 30  cubits  in  widlhand  is  in  depth), 
the  Holy  Place  (^oxao  cubits,  inside  measurement), 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (aox  soatbits)  andthethree-storied 
siile-building.  The  thickness  of  (he  walls  was.  in  the 
main  building.  6  cubits,  and  in  the  side  building  5  ;  the 
width  of  the  chambers  was  4  cubits,  the  total  breadth 
thus  amoitnting  to  50  cubits.  The  total  length, 
including  the  porch,  was  too  cubits,  outside  measure- 
As  the  Chronicler  relates,  the  first  care  of  (he  exiles 
as  Zanib       '"  ■*■*  ''"'  '"*'="«■  ^o'«ever,  theycon- 

w.v»p,.  sic^st:?,  :Si„it°«,: 

of  Ilie  old  (Ezra  33;  cp  Hag  2m).      So  much  indeed 

was   evidently    indispensable ;    without   an    altar  there 

could   be   no   sacrifice,    without    sacrifice  no    worship, 

494< 
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without  worship  no  Jewish  community.  A  considerable 
lime  elapsed  before  (he  relumed  exiles  proceeded  to  the 
building  of  a  (emple  proper.  lu  our  present  book  of 
Eira  indeed  it  is  made  out  as  if  the  work  was  begun 
with  great  zeal  immediately  after  the  relurn.  It  ha* 
long  been  recognised,  however.  Ihal  the  representation  in 
Eira  in  its  essential  features  is  unhistorical  (see  E!:RA- 
NEHEMIAH,   g§6/.,   10,   I6[l].   17;    HAGCAl,  g3(i); 

Israel.  §§53 J^). 

As  regards  the  build  ng  itself  (he  OT  supplies  us  wi(h 
only  a  few  fragmentary  notes,  which  are  but  sparingly 
a*.  II«MllTe-  *"PP'^"'="'«'  ^y  Joscphus  and   Pseudo- 

HecaiDBUs  (ap.  Jos.  ^.  Ap.  1  aa),  in  so  far  as  he  tells  us 
(hat  the  court  was  5  plelhra  (i.e..  500  Gk.  f(.=485i 
Eng.  ft.)  in  length,  and  100  Gk.  cubits  (  =  1454  ft.)  in 
breadth.  The  gates  had  double  doors.  Within  the 
court  stood  the  altar  which  now  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  law,  being  constructed  of 
unhewn  stones  (1  Mace.  444).  Doubtless  also  it  was 
reached  by  a  sloping  ascent  ins(ead  of  steps.  According 
to  Heca(Eeus  it  was  as  large  as  that  of  Solomon.  In 
like  manner,  in  accordance  wnth  the  description  of  (he 
(abernacle  arrangements,  there  was  but  one  laver  in  the 
court  \,.Wdd.%ti;  Ecclits,  liO  j :  Ihe  latter  passage  is 
certainly  very  corrupt ).  Of  the  gates  mention  is  made 
in  Neh.S3>  of  (he  Miphkad  Gate,  and  in  Neb. 
1239  of  Ihe  Prison  Gate,  which  last  doubtless  was  on 
(he  southern  side.  Whether  the  cells  and  store-rooms 
(Jilkath;  raaraipipuii  of  which  we  incidentally  hear, 
were  in  (he  court  or  in  the  side-building  of  the  temple 
Itself  we  do  not  know.'  Oi*et  theTyropccon  valley  was 
a  bridge  from  Ihe  temple  area  which  was  broken  down 
by  the  Jews  during  (he  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  ; 
its  position  is  indicated  by  the  so-called  Wilson- 
arch.  When  it  was  erected  we  do  nol  know 
(Josephus,  AnI.  xlv.ii;  BJ  I  li  ii.  I63  vi.61).  Like 
Ezekiel's  temple  this  also  had  two  courts  {ai\ai. 
I  Mace.  434  «8) :  onl)- — (he  poin(  of  chief  importance 
— the  laity  had  in  (his  case  access  to  the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  court  and  to  the  altar.  When  on  one 
occasion  Alexander  Jann*us  did  something  that  was 
contrary  to  to  the  sacrificial  ritual,  the  multitude  pelted 
him  with  palm  branches  and  citrons.  It  was  only  in 
consequence  of  (his  incident  that  he  afterwards  caused 
a  wooden  enclosure  to  be  set  up  round  the  altar,  the 
space  within  which  was  thenceforth  accessible  to  the 
priesis  alone  (Jos.  Aatxiu.  ISs).  The  whole  accounf 
of  Josephus  presupposes  that  until  that  time  the  laily 
had  imhindered  access  to  the  inner  court  and  altar. 
In  this  most  essential  ina((er  of  the  strict  exclusion 
of  the  laily  from  the  sanctuary  proper,  accordingly, 
we  see  that  the  demands  of  Ezekiel  and  P  were  not 
carried  out  immediately  but  only  gradually  made  way. 

The  temple  building  itself,  iccording  to  Etta  It  3,  had  a  breadth 
And  height  of  €0  cubits.  But  this  Btatement  hu  no  utisfaclory 
sense,  ll  is  all  the  1b4  credible  because  we  are  expressly 
infomwd  that  this  second  lemple  came  so  far  jhort  of  that  of 
Salomon  that  in  the  eya  at  those  who  had  se?n  the  firai  it 
ippeared  as  noihing  (Hag.  i  A    CtrtBJnly.  then ' 


have  been 


try  considerably  larger  than  . 
of  (he  passage  14  hopelessly  corrupt  (cpalsoRyssel  an 


Tliel 


as.  Itttamal 


s  regards  the  internal  arrangements,  we  know  that 
Holy  of  Holies  was  empty ;  the  ark  no  longer 
existed,  A  stone  three  fingers  in 
IBS  laid  in  the  place  of  the 
(hat  the  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  could  si-t  down  his  censer  upon  iL 
It  was  the  foundation  stone  (/fen  !/lhhydh)  already 
referred  to  in  g  5  ;  cp  Jos.  if/v  65,  YOmi  6a).  The 
Holy  of  Holies  were  separated  from  the  Holy  Place  by 
a  curtain  (i  Mace.  1»  4  jt). 

The  Holy  Place,  in   like  manner,  was  closed  by  a 
curtain  (1  Mace.  4si) ;  within  it  stood,  as  in  the  former 
1  Cp  1  Mace.  1 38 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.4j  xiv.Wi;  EiraBi^lOS 
Neb.  930  103)^.  IS  ^,ff.  IB  iff. 


hy  Google 
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lemple,  a  Wble  of  shewbread.  The  place  of  the  ten  I 
candleslieks  (see  §  17)  was  taken  by  oae  with  seven 
branches  which  v.as  removed  by  Antiixhus  (i  Mace. 
I13).  It  was  restored  by  Judas  the  Maccabee.  The  | 
Holy  Place  also  contained  the  golden  altar  of  incnise. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  was  a  quite  recent 
anangement,   resulting    from    a    duplication    of ,  the 

accounts  continue  to  vacillate  down  to  a  quite  laie  dale  ; 
Hecatxus  and  the  author  of  z  Mace.  2;.  each  naming 
0  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  sanctuary:   the  former    1 
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century  after  the 


go  b.ick  tc 


differ   i 


mple. 


The 


(Jo*.    . 
latter  the  ir 


Af.l 


iaiidt  t 


1   the   c 


.   the 


1  the  candlestick.     On  the 


as.  A  priastl; 


the 


nely.  the  orlt,   ' 
T  chami 


"'"'*^'"  second  temple  the  adytum  was  empty ; 
but  the  idea,  that  Ihe  Godhead  was  locally  prebent  in  it, 
slill  found  expression  in  ihe  continuance  of  the  altar 
service,  in  the  table  of  shewbread  (a  sort  of  continual 
leclisternium)  that  stood  in  the  outer  chamber,  and 
above  all  in  the  annual  rittul  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  the  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  »acrifice  on  behalf  of 
the  people. 

Not   only  in  this  boint   bul    In  ill  Mhen  the  riluit  of  tht 
second  »mple  wu  domiuicd  hf  thv  idea  of  priatly  nwdb- 

kin^  becaow  tbic  main  lialur«  of  the  aliar  Krvice,  The  l^nt 
tempi*  was  primwlly  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  kingi  did  mt 
they  pleawd  ui  it;  the  lecond  lemple  was  the  unciuiiry  of  the 
pKefU,  whov  chief  now  became  ihe  temporal  ai  well  as  Ihe 
Hpiritiiiil  heui  of  ihe  people.  In  the  dme  of  Kfekiel,  not  only 
laynKn  but  uncircuraclsed  foreigneri  entered  the  uncmary 
and  acted  as  urv/inis  in  (he  lacred  oSku  (Esk.  M  7) ;  in  Ibg 

■  he  holy  Ihiiigs,  and  even  pait  of  the  court  around  (he  altar  was 
fenced  off,  as  we  have  jusi  ieen,  by  a  harrier,  which  only  the 
prietts  were  allowed  .0  croB  IJ<*-  Ant.  alii.  18}). 

As  regards  the  later  history  of  Zerubbabel's  lemple. 
the  subsequent  works  upon  it  and  the  strengthening  of 
_,  HI...—,  'he  wall  surrounding  the  outer  court  are 
J!iT!!_j  associated  with  Ihe  name  of  the  high 
"^JT^  priestSiMONlI.(Ecclus,50.).  Antiochus 
*^Pl*-  Epiphanes  not  only  plundered  it.  but 
desecrated  it  by  selling  up  on  Ihe  altar  of  burnt  offering 
a  jmail  aliar  10  Jupiter  Olympius  (iMacc.  Isj/T 
44#  5*  43'  aMacc.  flj^).  Three  years  later,  after  the 
reconquesl  of  the  city.  Judas  the  Maccabee  restored  the 
temple,  set  up  a  new  allar  with  new  furniture,  and 
consecrated  the  bitilding  anew  (cp  i  Mace  \iiff.  itjjf- 
jj/  a  Mace.  10s  Joa.  ^hI.  liL  76).  At  the  same  time 
he  fortified  the  temple  with  high  lowers  and  walls 
(i  Macc.46o67|.  so  that  the  lemple  Ihenceforward 
could  be  regarded  as  the  citadel  proper  of  Jerusalem. 
These  fortifications  were  demolished  by  Aniiochus  II, 
Eupatot(i  Macc.eii);  bill  they  were  again  restored  by 
Jonaihan  (i  Mace.  12 16  Jos.  .^«/.  xiii.  5si),  and  at  a 
later  period  further  strengthened  by  Simon  {i  Mace. 
13;j).  At  Ihe  lime  of  Pompeys  siege  (63  B.C. )  the 
temple  was  an  exceptionally  strong  fortress,  defended 
on  the  northern  and  more  accessible  side  by  towers  and 
deep  ditches  {Aal,  xiv.  4a>.  Ponipey  look  it  by  alorm, 
but  left  the  sacred  vessels  untouched  (Ant.  xiv.  4j|. 
Crassus,  on  the  other  hand,  plundered  it  without  mercy 
{All.  xiv.  7i.  fl/i.  88).  The  temple  was  again  besieged 
nnd  stormed  by  Herod  ;  like  Pompey  he  concentrated 
his  attack  on  the  north  side.  In  this  siege  some  of  the 
lemple  cloisters  were  burnt  and  some  persons  killed  ; 
bul  the  desecration  stopped  at  ibis  {Ant. xiv.  IQi/.). 

In   the   twentieth   year   of    his    reign   t^o-ig    B.C.) 
Herod   Ihe   Great    began   10   build    Ihe   temple   anew. 

».  ThitnivK  »»»••  f  J"*'""  '•;  Ji-l*"; 

of  HarodT  Herod  s  lemple  a  mass  of 

ilelails  and  measurements  in  the  Mishnic 
treatise  Middolh.      Josephus  was  himself  a  priest,  whlbl 
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MiddC'ik  appears  to  be  possessed  of  detailed  traditions 
only  lor  the  inner  temple.  The  state  of  Ihe  evidence  is 
not  such  as  to  allow  a  plan  of  ihc  lemple  to  be  formed 
with  architectural  precision.  The  folloH'ing  account 
rests  almost  entirely  on  Josephus,  who,  apart  from 
certain  exnggerdtions  in  detail,  gives  a  saiisriictory 
general  account,  such  as  could  be  written  from  memory 
without  notes  and  drawings  (for  literature,  see  g  4j). 

Herod's    motives   in    this   undertaking   were  noi   so 

much  religious  as  political.      On  the  one  hand  it  afforded 

ae.  Herod'i  ^.'"  °PP°."""i'r  "^  P''i.''e.'^ 

matiTM. 


faction  lo  the  religious  feel 
jbjects,  which  be  h 
outraged,  and  of  gaining  some  favotu'  in  pious  cucles 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
bis  full  share  of  the  passion  for  building,  which  char- 
aclerised  that  age.  After  raising  so  many  splendid 
temples  in  the  various  Greek  ciiies  of  his  kingdom,  i[ 
seemed  hardly  filling  thai  the  temple  of  his  capital 
should  fall  behind  the  others  in  magnificence.  His 
preparations  for  the  work,  we  are  told,  were  maile  on  a 
very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  scale,  so  as  10  spare 
the  Jews  any  apprehension  lesl  in  the  event  of  his 
death  the  scheme  should  remain  uncompleied.  In 
other  directions,  also,  he  showed  all  possible  respect 
for  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  compatriots.  As 
it  was  not  lawful  for  any  laymen  10  enter  Ihc  inner 
precincts  of  the  temple,  be  found  it  necessary  to  haie  a 
thousand  priests  trained  as  masons  and  carpenters,  so 
that  the  building  might  be  duly  completed. 

The  rebuildmg  meant,  in  the  lirst  place,  a  consider- 
able enlargement   of  the  lemple  area.      According  to 

t^rJa  the  former  area  was  exactly  doubled,  .uid 
"^"'"  the  perimeter  raised  from  four  sLidia 
(Anl.-n.W^)  to  six  (BJv.b,).  In  other  words,  the 
breadth  (from  E.  10  W. )  remained  as  before  — a 
stadium  (.^«/.xv.ll3)-b,u  the  length  (N,  lo  S.) 
was  increased  from  oi       "    '  "  ' ' 


subsimi 


n  the  temple 
eiiended,    and    va 


new  from  the  foundation. 


sufficiei 
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the 
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immense  arches,  known  in  Arab  tradition  as  Solomon's 
sLibles,  but  really  dating  from  the  lime  of  Herod. 

The  whole  area  was  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
waU(B/iv.Bii).  On  the  N.  was  the  gate  Tadi  of  the 
Mishnah,  which  Josephus  mentions  only  incidentally. 
This,  like  the  gate  lihushan  on  the  E. ,  which  he  doe* 
not  mention  ni  all,  must  have  been  of  minor  import- 
ance ;  the  chief  accesses  were  necessarily  from  the 
lower  city  to  the  S.,  and  the  upper  city  to  the  W. 
beyond  ihe  TyropcEOn  valley.  The  ii  wall,  says 
Josephus,  had  gates  in  the  middle  (-iBC.  xi,  lis).  The 
Mishnah  names  them  the  two  gales  of  Huldah.  There 
is  a  double  gale  in  the  substruciure  of  the  S.  nail, 
350  ft.  from  the  SW.  angle,  and  from  ii  a  doulile 
tunnel  leads  up  to  the  platform.  This  double  gaio 
exacily  fits  Josephus's  description!  There  is  also  a  Iriple 
gate,  600  fl,  from  the  SW,  angle,  which  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  the  second  Huldah  gale.  In  Ihe  W. 
side  the  Mishnah  places  one  gate  IKiponus),  while 
Josephus  recc^niscs  four.  'Ihe  most  sDuiherly  is 
necessarily  the  one  which  opened  on  a  fiight  of  sleps 
descending,  and  then  renSLCnding  across  the  T)-ropocon 
lo  Ihe  upper  city  opposite.  Now,  at  the  SW.  comer 
of  the  platform,  there  are  slill  remains  of  Ihe  great 
arch  (Robinson's  arch),  which  must  have  belonged  to  a 
bridge  connecting  ihe  upper  city  with  the  S,  poni'co  of 
the  temple.  Many  scholars  (.is.  for  esample,  W.  R. 
Smilh,  in  Ency.  BnH'l,  i.v.  -Temple')  look  for  this 
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Kiulhern  gale  here,  ll  is  more  probable,  however,  thai 
it  lay  somewhat  farther  to  the  N, ,  at  the  point  where, 
tokrably  Ion-  down  in  the  temple  wall,  the  colossal 
lintel  of  a  gale  was  Tound.  consisting  of  a  mngle  stone. 
The  steps  of  <A^hich  Josephus  speaks,  must,  in  that  case, 
have  been  inside  the  gate,  as  the  gale  itself  was  not  far 
alxn'e  the  level  of  Ihe  bottom  of  the  valley.  ComparinE 
UJ\\.  IQj  vl.6i  V.  4i,  we  see  ihat  the  embankment  also 
cnrriod  Ihe  ciiy  vrall  (the  so-called  first  wall).  Of  this 
approach  there  are  remains  at  Wilson's  aich.  600  fi. 
N,  of  Robinson's  arch.  Here  also  as  in  Ihe  case  of 
Robinson's  aich,  under  the  so-called  Wilson's  arch, 
have  been  found  remains  of  the  arch  of  an  older  bridge 
in  the  Roman  style,  which  presumably  dales  from  the 
Herodian  period  {as  to  this  cp  Jeri;salem,  §  S). 
Round  Ihe  entire  temple  area  on  all  four  sides  ran 
porticoes  built  against  the  enclosing  wall.  The  finest 
Mas  Ihat  on  ihe  B.  side— the  Stoa  Basilica— which  was 
formed  by  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  of  daiiliog 
t%hile  marble  ( i6a  columns  in  all).  Of  Ihe  three  aisles 
thai  in  the  middle  was  twice  as  high  (some  38  metres) 
as  those  flanking  it,  and  broader  by  one  half  (some 
la  metres).  On  the  three  other  sides  of  Ihe  area  were 
double  porticoes,  some  i;  melies  in  breadth  with 
monolith  pillars  of  some  la  meires  in  height.  All 
hese  buildings  were  roofed  wiih  cedar  beams,  richly 
can,'ed  (Jos.  v^w/.xv.llj,  S/v.5j).  The  eastern 
portico  was  known  as  Solomon's  porch  (Jn.  lOij.  Acts 
8n/  6ij);  there  tnust  therefore  have  previously  stood 
on  this  side  a  structure  which  was  considered  as  resting 
on  Solomon's  foundations.  The  court  itself  immediately 
within  these  buildings  was  paved  in  mosaic  fashion  with 
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In  Ihe  temple  of  Herod  Ihe  separation  of  sacred  from 
profane  was  rigorous.  The  Anlonla,  ihe  porches,  and 
the  space  tnimediaiely  within  these  were  not  holy 
ground,  in  the  strict  sense  of  ihe  word.  They  were 
»i    TK.  rrofrt-  accessible  to  Gentiles  even,  on  which 

ana  ga»B.  ^^^.|^  ^^,1^^  ^^  .  p^^  ^f  jj^g  Gentiles,' 
although  Ihis  description  is  nowhere  met  with,  eilher  in 
Josephus  or  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  centre  of  this 
encloseil  space  rose  a  platform  at  a  height  of  15  cubits 
above  Ihe  court  of  the  Gentiles— the  inner  court  wiih 
the  sanctuary  proper.  This  platform  ilself  was  in  lum 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  terrace,  10  cubits  in  breadth 
(iel:  B/\:  5»/  Middolh,  23).  From  the  coun  of  Ihe 
Gentiles  fourteen  steps  led  up  lo  this  terrace,  and  from 
Ihis  again  five  slcps  to  ihe  gate  of  the  inner  court  (see 
Jos.  /Vv.  61;  iliddstk  gives  the  number  of  the  sieps 
differently).  There  was  no  entrance  upon  Ihe  W. 
side,  A  breastwork  (itio,  iSnig)  of  stone  ran  round 
Ihe  whole  of  the  inner  court  beneath  Ihe  level  of  Ihe 
steps.  On  it  were  placed  al  intervals  inscribed  tablets 
forbidding  every  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  from  crossing 
Ihe  limit  or  tre:iiting  the  holy  place,  on  pain  of  death.* 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  the  inner  coiul  properly  so 
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N.  and  S.  The  eastern  and  smaller  space,  which  lay 
HI  a  somewhat  lower  lerel,  (ortiied  Ihe  so-called  court 
of  the  women  {'dsdrafh  Hdlim.  D-ri  irigj,    Midd.  85), 

space.  conMiniiig  the  lemplt  buildings  properly  so 
called,  was  for  men  only.  The  wall  enclosing  the 
inner  court  was  pierced  by  nine  gales ;  ihe  N.  and  S, 
sides  had  each  four  gates,  the  easternmost  of  which  in 
each  case  led  directly  into  Ihe  court  of  Ihe  women,  whilsl 
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men.     The  gates 


hod  doubli 


ll  silve 


and 


wall  between  the  courts  of 
most  magnilicenl  of  all  the 
)proach  to  the  Icmple  (Jos. 


gift  of  Ihe  Jewish  alabarch, 

Alexandria.      I'o  the  W.    there  was  no  gate  and   the 

E.   side  had  but  one.'  which,   however,  was  specially 

magnilicenl  and  costly.      Its  doors  were  of  Corinthian 
brass.      It  led,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 

directly  into  the  court  of  the  women.  In  a  sU^ieht 
line  with  it.  finally,  i 

gates  closed  the  easli 
B/V.&3).  It  was  ll 
and  50  cubits  high  ;  15  semicircular  sieps  here  ascended 
from  Ihe  court  of  the  women  to  tt^i  of  the  men. 
Which  of  these  two  doors  on  the  E^  is  intended  by  ihe 
'  Beaulifiil'  gate  of  Acts  3  :.  it  is  impossible  10  determine. 
According  10  Ihe  Mishna  {i/idd.lt).  ihe  last-named 
inner  gale  beiween  the  court  of  the  men  and  thai  of  ihe 
women  corresponded  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor ;  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  these  gales  by  Josephus. 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  mistake  in  this. 
The  gales  were  probably*  all  of  them  porch-like  in 
plan,  with  side  recesses  (esedrce)  which  made  Ihe  con- 
nection with  Ihe  chambers  skirting  the  length  of  the 
walls.  In  like  manner  there  was  an  upper  chamber 
above  Ihe  gateway  properly  so  called  (ep  Midd.  Is  : 
Timid,  1 T.  where  mention  is  made  of  an  upper  chamber 
of  the  gale  of  Sparks  []^j-n  ii-p]  on  the  N.  side).  This 
gave  the  gales  Ihe  lower-like  appearance  of  which 
Josephus  speaks. 

Along  Ihe  enclosing  wall  ran  a  series  of  chambere 
(iildisth)  which  sened  for  slorage  of  the  various  utensils, 

33    Tll«    ''''"'  °^  sacrilicial  animals,  sacrilicial  salt, 

chMUbttB.""'™''.*'^""*"'?'""'   "    '"  '     

operalions,  such  as 
meal-offering,  and  so  forth. 
The  >tiprcinc  council  al»  held  it 

chambers.     Their  precise  number  is , 

DHntioni  three  on  Ihe  N.  ind  Ihiee  on  the  S. ;  el 
yei  others  are  alluded  10.  Accotdtng  10  Midd.Sf  tb< 
cm    c  re   11        ™^^i^"„i,J|';^^*^|,jj"  °| 
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From  this  court  of  the  Israelites  the  portion  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  sanctuary  was  separated  by  a 
bre,-i3twork  of  stone — on  all  sides,  according  lo  the  ex- 
press statement  of  Josephus  (fl/v,  S«  /tut.  xiii.  13s) ; 
but  the  Mishna  i,itidd,  26)  speaksonlvof  a  wall  running 
from  N.   IQ  S.     The  area  thus  shut  off  was  Ihe  court 

when  Ihe  ritual  connected  wiih  certain  offerings  de- 
ni.inded  the  presence  of  Ihe  persons  presenting  them. 

Within  the  court  ol  the  priests  stood  on  a  still  higher 
level  Ihe  temple  building  proper.  The  ascent  lo  it  was 
flu  Tl,«    ^f  '"'^'^'^  *'^P*  '■"'■''''■  3*'-       '"'"  STOund 

t™  1      Pl»"  anfl  dimensions  of  ihe  building  were 

l^SwS.  T^  1^'cubltl"in'^Lgih'^pinh™rh''an^ 
40  in  height.  Two  costly  ciu'iains  shut  off  Ihe  Holy  of 
1  According  to  Hfidd.  3t  (cp  M.  SMidBm,  As)  the  gates  on 
the  S.  ilde  sure  cboe  r  (i>  I^-^yn  •^<l^  {wanting  in  Midd, 
I4/);  (>)  p^  '1^;  (3)  riTT^3a5  'tf ;  (4)  O'DTl  V;  andlhoKon 
the  N.  side  WTt :  <.)  vriv  V;  (a)  J^'i&.T  V ;  (j)  C'?*:  V ; 
(4)  '''>'?  '>■    Midd.\^/.  gives  three  quile  different  namei; 

seems  10  prefmppoie  Ihli  fo 
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Holies  (aox  3a  cubiu),  which  was  quite  err  ply,  Th« 
outer  curtain  was  folded  back  upoti  the  S.  side,  whilst 
the  inner  was  similarly  roldcd  back  on  ihe  N.  side,  so 
Ihat  in  this  way  the  high  priest  entered  the  intermediale 
qiace  From  the  S,  and  passing  along  it  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  N.  side. 

The  anterior  apartment  of  Ihe  sanctuary  ( ij-nn  ym 
itiiid.ij)vas  40  cubits  in  length.  1(  was  entered  from 
the  E,  Ihroi^h  the  porch  by  a  great  double  door  (ijnt 
SriM  MiaU,  4  J.  cp  Timi-,;  87)  of  40  cubits  in  height  and 
16  cuWts  ill  width  (so  Jos,  a/v.S«;  according  to 
.Jf/iid,  i  I  only  so  cubits  high  and  10  broad).  Like  Ihe 
gales  of  the  court  it  was  richly  covered  with  Rold,  In 
front  of  the  great  door  hung  a  magnificent  curtain  of 
Babylonian  workmanship ;  its  colour  according  to 
Josephus  symbolised  the  universe :  byssus  the  earth, 
purple  the  sea,  scarlet  the  element  of  lire,  and  hyacinth 
the  air  {BJv.54).  Above  the  gate  were  golden  vines 
andgrapecliistersasbigisaman(flyv,  64:  .Ji/.xv,  II3 
cp  Tacil.  //ill.  is).  The  sanctuary  was  accessible  only 
to  Ihe  officiating  priests.  The  altar  of  incense  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  Ihe  Holy  of  Holies,  the  table  of 
shewbiend  10  the  N,,  Ihe  seven -branched  candlestick 
>  the  S.    (cp  the  figures  on   the  aich  of  Titus  ;  also 
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Eastvrard  from  the  temple  was,  a 
Solomon,  a  porch  ('jf/iiw)  100  cubiis  m  oreaain,  100 
cubits  in  height. and  90  cubits  deep  (according  10 
l/idd.  4j  only  11  cubiis).  Its  gateu-ay.  which  had  no 
doors,  was  70  cubits  high  and  ao  cubiis  broad  (Jos. 
B/5s;  according  to  jl/irfrf,  3  7  it  was  only  40  cubits  high 
and  ao  cubiis  broad).  Above  this  gate  Herod  caused 
the  name  of  .Agrippa  his  patron  [BJi-'ili)  and  a  golden 
eagle  10  be  placed.  The  eagle  was,  as  may  well  be 
believed,  an  abomination  in  theeyes  of  pious  Jews  ;  and 
Josephus  tells  how,  shonty  before  the  death  of  Herod, 
two  lealous  rabbins  incited  some  youths  to  tear  il  down 
(.4«/.xvii.6.M). 

The  lemple  building  had  an  upper  story  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  lower  (ff/v,6s).  The  Holy  of 
Holies  could  be  entered  directly  from  above  by  means  of 
a  trap-door  :  by  this  means  workmen  could  be  let  down 
in  boxes  whenever  repairs  were  needed.  The  access  to 
the  upper  room  was  from  the  S.  from  the  roof  of  the 
side-tAiilding,  As  in  Solomon's  temple,  the  side-build- 
ing surrounded  Ihe  house  on  the  S..  W,,  and  N.  It 
was  three-storied  and  40  cubits  in  heighl.  The 
individual  chambers  were  not  only  connected  with  those 
on  the  same  floor  by  means  of  doors,  but  there  was 
communication  between  those  above  and  Ihose  below 
by  means  of  trap-doors.  The  principal  entrance  was 
on  the  NE.  where  il  was  possitile  to  pass  from  the 
portico  direct  into  Ihese  chambers.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  temple  buildings  inclusive  of  the  side- building 
was  70  cubits  (Midd.  ij,  where  the  separate  figures  are 
given  from  which  Ihis  total  results).  Thus  the  porch 
on  each  side  exceeded  by  15  cubiis  the  breadth  of  the 
temple  building, 

E^twards  of  Ihe  lemple  at  a  distance  of  aa  cubiis 
from  the  porch,  in  ihe  court  of  the  priests,  stood  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  offering  of  unhewn  stones  (see 
Altar),  Ai  the  SW.  corner  was  a  channel  which 
drained  into  the  Kidron  valley.  Twenty-four  rings 
(iied  in  the  ground  10  the  N.  of  the  altar  served  for 
tying  up  Ihe  sacrificial  animals,  there  were  eight  pillars 
connected  by  cedar  beams  for  hanging  up  Ihe  carcases, 
and  eight  marble  tables  on  which  to  prepare  the  sacri- 
ficial flesh  (Midd.Zi  G^  TdiHidZi  SAfidlimi^).  On 
the  S,  side  was  the  bronie  laver  at  which  Ihe  priests 
washed  hands  and  feel  before  entering  the  sanciuary 
{.Widil.36;  cp  KiinnSio):  also  a  silver  Uble  for  the 
vessels  and  a  marble  table  for  the  sacrificial  flesh 
IS*ffdiim6i:  Tdnfdii),  Herod^s  gigantic  and  costly 
sliuctures  were  slill  in  building  forty-six  years  after 
Iheir  commencement,  when  Jesus  began  his  ministry 
(Jn,  2k),  and  the  works  were  not  completed  till  the 
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proeuratorship  of  Albinus  (63-64  A.D.).  In  66  the 
great  revolt  against  Rome  broke  out,  and  in  August  70 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Tilus  and  the  temple  pensiiod 


n.  The  Temple-service, 
The   system   of  worship  of   < 
S4.  ^trodtiotatj. 


L    the    Jerusalem 


elaborate  and  highly  de- 
veloped form  in  the  lemple  of  Herod. 

The  immense  and  manifold  religious  activities  Ihat 
concentrated  themselves  in  the  temple  worship,  can 
only  be  adequately  realised  when  il  is  remembered  how 
unique  was  the  position  occupied  by  Judaism's  central 
shrine.  It  was  absolutely  the  one  and  only  sanctuary 
where  Ihe  highest  ejpressions  of  the  religious  life  of  a 
whole  people  could  be  oflTered,  Judaism  possessed  but 
one  sanciuary,  and  thai  n-as  in  Jerusalem. 

At  Ihe  time  when  the  Christian  movement  was  born, 
Palestine — though  its  population  was  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively or  (except  in  such  districts  as  Judiea  and 
possibly  Galilee}  even  predominantly  Jewish — had  Once 
again  becimie  the  centre  of  Jewish  national  life.  And 
it  was  in  the  Holy  City,  and  pre-eminently  in  the 
temple  worship,  Ihal  this  life  found  its  most  intense 
and  Jewish  expression,  Jerusalem  was  constantly 
thronged  with  pilgrims  from  the  Jenish 


e  K,  I 


1  W,  ■ 


irlds  ( 


,s) 


laden  with  gifts  for 
elaborate  sacrificial  worship,  they  rendered  the  highest 
Iribute  of  homage  within  their  power  to  the  God  of  their 
lathers.  How  immense  the  intluence  of  the  temple 
worship  was  is  ei'idenced  by  the  large  space  devoted  to 
its  details — the  minalin:  of  its  ritual  and  organisation — 
in  the  later  Jewish  literature  (Ihc  Mishna  and  GiVnarj), 
which  was  c<nn[Hled  long  after  the  destruction  of  Ihe 
sanctuary,  Sudi  pjous  ejaculations  as,  for  instance,  Ihe 
fallowing  conslanlly  recur.  Towards  the  end  of  Ihe 
Ntishna  tractate  TJmfd.  which  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
course  of  Ihe  daily  offering,  we  read ;  '  Such  is  the 
order  of  the  daily  offering  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
our  God,  May  it  be  his  will  to  build  it  speedily  in  our 
days.  Amen'  (is).  The  5.ime  senlinient  finds  fre- 
quent expression  in  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue,  which 

Of  the  more  important  features  of  this  worship,  so 
far  as  known,  a  brief  sketch  may  here  be  appended. 
As  a  preliminary  to  this  il  w-ill  be  necessari-  to  give  some 
account  of  ihe  officers  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 

(a)  7'4«/'W«/i,— According  to  Josephus  (i.  A/i.2s) 
the  priesthood  in  his  day  numbered  00  less  than  90,000 

3s,  officwi,  MA.  "^^^  „^v;^  ^f  °'^'>j.°^  fe^vSr^lhllJ 

the  whole,  or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  this  number 
officiated  at  one  time  within  Ihe  lemple  precincts.  For 
Ihe  pi^poses  of  regular  worship  this  body  was,  as  is 
well  known,  divided  into  twenty-four  ■  courses '( m/Snar, 
nce'Ci.  *  watch  '  =  rarpf  a  or  itf^fitpla.,  cp  Lk.lje,  or 
lifniiit^t):  and  the  'courses'  again  into  subdivisions  or 
'  families '  (niSN  ■na  =  ^uXi4), 

Ilia  inlftTcstinvioQDie  thai  Jo«ephus(FiV.l  OclumalobelDnE 
bybinh  10  the  luitoftht  twcnty.four  '  cotines '— that  of  Joiarib 

'-^  which,  al»  ihi  Hi^onaans  sprang  (.Mace,  S  i).     Both 


Ihin 


sub-divi: 


irhy'l. 


course '  (■cpi:,^  eltn)  or  '  t 

Each  'course  '  in  succession  n.-is  responsible  for  Ihe 
r^ular  (emple  services  for  the  week  (from  sabbath  to 
sabbath),  and  divided  up  the  week's  services  among  its 
'  famflies '  according  to  their  number  (which  vnried). 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  priesthood  stood  Ihe  high 

priest  (koiin  hag-gdddl,   Stji  [,13,   ipxuptvt),  at  this 

time  the  grenlesi  native  personage,  both  in  church  and 
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sl:i!e.  lo  vrhom  was  reserved  the  pcrformanM  of  the 
highest  religious  aeis,  such  as  the  supreme  sacriticlal 
acl  enacted  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  however,  it  was  rare  for  him  to  participate 
officially  in  tlK  temple  worship,  and  as  a  nile  he  did  so. 
accoriling  lo  Josephus,  only  on  sabbnths,  new  moons, 
and  the  greai  annual  festivals  {BJv.67).      During  the 

almost  exclusively  by  members  of  Iwo  or  three  families 
(those  of  Phabi.  Boethus,  Ananus.  and  Kamilh)  who 
formed  the  priestly  arislocracy.  and  were  divided  by  a 
deep  social  guif  from  the  great  mass  of  the  priesthood. 

(#)  l.evile!. — Another  class  of  temple  officials,  occupy- 
ing a  position  subordinate  to  ihax  of  the  priests,  was 
the  l^evites.  who.  however,  like  the  priests,  formed  at 
this  lime  a  strictly  excluwve  and  hereditary  order, 
though,  strange  to  say.  they  had  now  absorbed  the 
musicians  and  door-keepers,  who  (even  in  the  post- 
exilic  period)  had  formerly  been  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Levites  proper.  Later  still  (just  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple)  the  musicians  advanced  a 
step  further  in  securing  from  King  Agilppa  II..  with  the 
assent  of  the  Sanhedrin.  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
while  linen  g.irmenls  of  the  regular  priesthood  (AnI. 


X.86). 


:h  perform 


erby't 


.■(D-Ml)- 


(<:)  The  official  ■/ira^/iffJ.'— Corresponding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  ihe  Levites  there  was  also 
a.  division  of  Ihe  people  into  Iwenly-four  courses  of 
service  (ni'cifo)  'each  of  which  had  to  take  its  turn  in 
coming  before  God,  every  day  for  a  whole  week,  by  way 
of  representing  the  whole  body  of  people  while  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  being  offered  lo  Yahwd'  (SchUrer),  The 
division  on  duly  for  the  lime  being  was  technically 
termed  'a  station'  {miiimdd,  tdjjs).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  not  the  whole  division,  but  only  a  deputation 
of  it,  was  actually  retjuired  to  be  present  at  the  offmng 
of  the  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  At  the  time  when  this 
was  bdng  performed  the  absent  members  of  the 
■station'  met  together  in  the  local  synagogues  for 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture. 
The   lending    passage   on   the   subject   in  the   Mishna 


(Ta-i 


<ithi,) 


1g  ID  il  proceeded  10  Jrniulein,  but  the  iHaelilca  ai- 
I  in  itiF  syiui^ogues  of  their  diflervnl  towni  and  there 


:  part  taken  by  the  high  priest  in  the  lem[ 
ip  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  need  r 
'      further  enlarged  on.      It  m 


S6.  FnacUoni 

of  prlsils  uid 

LevltM. 


-offering  of  the  high  priest,  which 
offered  in  conjunction  with  Ihe 
diiily  burnt- offering  of  the  people  (Lev.  8ia-i6),  was  {in 
practice)  not  so  much  offered  by  him  as  an  kii  tthalf 
and  at  his  eiflrnse.  According  to  SchUrer  {//iit.  ii,  liSB 
n.  343!  il  is  this  offering  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
difficult  passage  Heb.  7^7,  though  it  was  in  no  sense  a 


The  functions  of  the  ordinary  priests,  when  they  were 
engiiged  in  the  service,  mainly  consisted  in  ministrations 
at  Ihe  altar.  These  will  be  described  in  gre-iler  detail 
below  (g  38).  To  the  priests  Ihe  Levites  were  in  all 
n-spccts  subordinate — the  strictly  priestly  function  of 
officiating  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  to  the  Levites,  nor 
were  they  permitted  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  ;  their 
duties  mainly  consisted  in  such  offices  as  the  guarding 
of  Ihe  temple  fabric,  and  acting 
keepers  (see  further  below,  i\ 
ever,    other  high  officials  of  wl 
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made.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  sfgaH 
(.■\ram.  jip,  Ihe  vocalisation  of  the  Heb.  form  [jo  i* 
uncertain),  who  ranked  next  to  the  high  priest.  The 
widely-held  view  that  the  s/gaa  was  the  high  priest's 
deputy  or  substitule  has  been  controverted  on  ct^ent 
grounds  by  SchUrer  (/fist,  ii,  lisj/. )  who  poinis  out  that 
a  substitule  for  Ihe  high  priest  was  appointed  annually, 
seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  10  act  in  case 
of  necessity  (  I'Jbiu  I . )— a  superfluous  provision  if  an 
official  suteliiule  already  existed.  Schtjrer  gives  good 
reasons  for  identifying  this  official  wiih  the  captain  of 
the  temple  (aTpoTirrii  ToO  itpoB)  frequently  mentioned 
in  both  Josephus  and  the  NT.  who  controlled  all 
arrangements  for  maintaining  order  within  the  temple 
area.  Subordinate  to  him,  but  exercising  functions 
essentially  similar,  were  a.  number  of  other  s/gdnim  or 
captains  of  the  temple  police,  who  are  probably  lo  ba 
identified  with  the  '  captains '  (arfarmni)  of  Lk.  224  S*- 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  high  priest  and  the  i^gai 
ranked  the  heads  of  Ihe  Iwenty.four  courses  (-ccsn  i?in) 
and  {below  them)  ihose  of  the  conslitueni  'families' 
(jK  ri'3Pin).  Besides  the  above  there  were  various 
other  functionaries  connected  with  the  temple  among 
the  priests  and  Levites.  These  {follovriug  ^hUrer)  we 
may  group  into  three  divisions  : 

{a)  Those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
lemple  stores,  fumilure,  and  treasures.  The  officials 
who  controlled  this  vast  department  —  which  included 
not  merely  the  custody  of  Ihe  sacrificial  plate  and  vest- 
ments, aitd  supplies  t>f  corn,  wine,  and  oil  for  ritual 
purposes,  but  also  Ihe  care  of  vast  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  the  temple,  as  well  as  of  large  amounts 
deposited  there  by  private  individuals  for  safely— were 
known  as  '  treasurers '  (^'»*flrftB,  DTJil ;  Tofo^Xanei)- 
They  also  gathered  in  the  half-shekd  tax  (Skfi.  2i ). 
The  full  complement  of  officials  in  this  department  must 
have  been  very  large,  and  may  have  included  Lev  iics  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  Ihe  more  important  offices  connected 
with  il  were  filled  by  priests. 
Not  improbably  the  *  treasurer'  meniioned  by  Josephus  in 

the  order.  To  the  ordf  r  of  treuuren',  forming  probably  one  of 
it^  subdivbioni,  belonged  Ihe  imarif/m  (j-^yax),  a  word  of 

Ihe  {■p-'iinp  <iBi#iiAuioO,  about  whom,  houcver,  Ihe  tliihiw  ii 

(ij  Officials  connected  wilh  the  police  depanment 
Here  Lexites  were  mostly  employed.  According  lo  the 
Mishna  {Tdmfiili),  of  twenty-four  poinis  at  which 
guards  were  stationed  at  night  no  less  than  iwenly.one 
were  occupied  by  Levites,  whilst  the  other  three  were 
watched  by  priests.     In  point  of  fact  the  whole  space 


r    beyor 


ofth 


dthecc 
o  (but  ■ 


inside)  at  the  g.ites  and  the  comers  of  the  01 
{i.e.,  Ihe  -court  of  the  gentiles'  ;  g  31}.  All  these 
gates  were  also  occupied  during  the  day  lime,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  it  was  the  duly  of  Ihe  Leviiical 
guards  lo  see  thai  the    prohibition  of  Ucnliles   from 

r.ilrols  also  moved  round  by  night  and  day.  At  nighl 
il  was  usual  for  a  caplain  of  the  temple,  known  .is  p-m 
fi'an  in,  to  make  a  roimd  of  inspection  to  see  that  the 
guards  were  not  sleeping  at  their  posts  {Middolh  1  a). 

Anotlier  oflker  (ffrpa*^^)  is  also  menlioik^  undtr  the  title 
of  Ii*  iai-ilrMi  {.-T3n  ff-x)-'-''-,  '"nan  of  'he  ciladel'— Ihe 
■■■"*■  ...  ....  ipi^  pioper,  and  the 


oun).    All  tl 


Inied  to  SI 


re  kept  by  the  ektan  of  ibe  pariicnlar  dlvinon  of  piicUt  oa 

...  !■„.■. u    —J    .,hoi  iht  divi.ions  were  changed,  were 

ri  of  the  incomins  dtviMon.    As  the 
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the  gales  should  be  op«ibed  wcnewbat  earlier-  At  the  fiul 
Fesliiali  (when  large  prepanKLons  for  ailJiliDiul  ucrificerL,  e(c.» 
had  to  he  made)  the  gales  were  cipeiird  much  Gulier — ai  early 
•1  midiiighi  during  Pauover  t^«.  x»iu. »»). 

(r)  Special  funclioDimes  connected  with  ptiblic 
worship.  Whibi  the  gEiieral  conduct  o(  itic-  sncrilicial 
worship  was  eitercised  by  the  priesihood  as  a  whole  (in 
their  courses),  certain  special  duties  were  performed  by 
permanent  cHlicials,  who,  it)  many  citses.  belon^^ed  to 
families  which  had  acquired  a  hereditary  right  to  fullil 
a  pariicnlar  otfice.  A  number  of  these  (who  were  in 
oflice  during  the  closing  years  of  the  temple)  are 
enumerated  in  the  Mishna  {St/idiim  R  i).  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  there  was  an  officer  '  over  the 
lots  '  ii.t. ,  the  lots  cast  daily  for  the  allocation  of  par- 
licuiar  offices  lo  the  otticiatitig  priests),  another  '  over  the 
seals'  (tokens  issued  to  Ihe  people,  which  corresponded 
to  the  various  kinds  of  drinlE-oflerings).  These  'seals' 
were  handed  by  the  purchasers  to  another  ofHcial  who 


r  the   drink 


■inRS 


would  give  to  the  person  tendering  one  the  amount  of 
drink -ofTrring  requisite  for  the  particular  occasion  for 
which  il  was  wanted'  (SchUrer). 

The  hereditary  offices,  confined  to  certain  families,  were 
connected  with  matlen  involving  <p«^iul  te^hnic-il  iliill  and 
kno»led|ie.  such  as  the  preuaiallon  of  the  ihewbte.ul  (family  of 
Girmu),  and  of  Ihe  fnuikincenw  (family  of  Abtiiuu).  Other 
oflkiak  mentioned  are:  a  maaler  of  the  pnlmody,  a  cymhal- 
pla^-er  (who  irave  theujenal  for  the  Levitcsio  becin  themiisicX 
a  temple  pliyUcian,  a  ma&tcr  of  the  wrEU,  a  herald,  a  keeper  of 
Ihe  veils  and  a  keeper  of  the  priests'  garments 

A  comparatively  large  class  of  ofKcials  was  the  guild 
of  sacred  musicians  {milur/rim,  oiTPD.  <jia,\Tif&iil. 
lepo^ciXTtu,  iiiraiai,  KtSafiurTal  n  «U  iiiriiiloii.  who 
(brnied  a  hereditary  and  enclusive  order  (now  Lciitical). 
They  were  divided  into  ihree  families  (those  of  Heman. 
Asaph,  and  Ethan  or  Jedulhun  ;  cp  e.f. .  i  Ch.  26).  and 
these  again  into  twenty-four  courses  of  service.  Gre.itisi 
importance  was  attached  to  the  singing,  to  which  the 
musical  accompaniment  was  regarded  as  subordinate. 
For  Ihe  instruments  employed  see  Music. 

tnia  the  choir  at  the  high-fHtlvals  (I'assuver,  Penleccoi,  and 
Tahemncles),  and  that  the  only  ii»tiumen«  not  asisned  to  the 
Levitel  o-ele   ibe   metal    trumpets   Hafl'jfrflh).   which    were 

iS^diS'  H^rifiwl  ""^  pS'Sf^'^SahtolB.  in  h"^''» 
temple  seems  to  have  beea  taken  by   the  ^tuM^lnlm  (D'JIn 

We  may  pass  over  the  details  connected  with  such 
subjects  as  ndniission  to  the  ranks  of  the  officiating 
priesthood  (Schlirer.  A'/jf.  11.  liiafl).  the  residence  of 
Ibe  priests  and  Levites  ((*.  aag),  and  the  sources  of  the 
temple  revenue  (i*.  330^),  the  eonsidemllon  trf  which 
hardly  falls  within  Ihe  Kiipc  of  this  skttch  :  bul  some 
descriplioD  must  be  given  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  in,  al  least,  its  typical  features. 

The  regular  worship  of  the  temple  centred  in  the 
daily  fiuilic  offering  (tmih  rfng  <"  simply  Tonn)  of  the 
17.  Th.  tompU  P"^':"^  ^"^^,.  ""^TF  /";' 

KrTl«M:  0»  the  „f„*(r  DfThe  MCTifiecs  was  in- 
OMiij  onenn^,  ^g^^^j  ^^d  (in  particular  rases)  other 


with  the  public  wc 
features  of  the  rcsL 
Ihe  course  of  the  d 


:  added ;  but  essentially  the 
Lce  of  Ihe  worship  was  the  >ame. 
of  course,  niultiludes  of  private 
Bul  here  we  ore  mainly  concerned 
orship,  which  embodies  the  typical 
Korlimalely  a  detailed  account  of 
laily  offering  has  been  preserved  In 
ine  -Misnna,  wnich  devotes  a  whole  tractate  to  the 
subject  { TAmlJ),  based  evidently  on  sound  tradition. 
The  substance  of  this  may  here  be  given. 

The    service     naturally     divides     itself    into     three 

moments:   (1}  Ihe  preliminaries,  mainly  nffiKting  the 

priests,  and  including  Ihe  slaughter  nnd  prcp.iration  of 

the  sacrifice  (g  38/ ) ;  (a)  Ihe  ofiering  of  incense  .ind  of 
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e  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  prayer  (§  40) ;  and  (3) 
e  service  of  praise  and  tttanksgiving  (£  41 ). 
I.  Tile  priests  on  duty  slept  within  a  chamber  erf  the 
ner  court.  Very  early  those  who  were  desirous  <rf 
38  TlM  •^^''"8  l»f  '"  *"  sacrificial  worship 
^  arose  and  took  the  baptismal  bath  so 
■K  ready  for  Ihe  oi" 


preliniiiiATiM 

which  might « 


mlhesu 


lere  ready  followed  the  super- 
intcnitenl  through  a  wicket  into  the  court.  They  then 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  going  eastward 
and  Iheother  westward,  with  lighted  torches  In  their  hands 
(esccpi  on  sabbaths  when  the  temple  was  lit  up)  and 
met  in  'Ihe  place  of  Ihe  pancake  makers'  (i,<-,.  the 
ap.-irtmeDI  where  [he  high-priest's  daily  meal-offering 
was  prepored),  and  grec'ied  each  other  with  the  words 
'  It  is  well ;  all  is  well ! '  They  then  passed  lo  the 
Hall  Gaziih  (niHI  KsaS.  lit-  '  ball  of  polished  stones,' 
where  the  Sanhedrin  also  met)  and  proceeded  to  cast 
lots.  Altc^ther  four  lots — not  immediately,  but  at 
intervals — were  cast  during  the   service,    the   first   to 

The  m'xie  orouiiinE  the  lots  is  thus  dincrihed  b>'  Kdenheim 

Then  ill  held  up  one,  two.  or  ooie  fln£e»— since  it  *ai  Bat 
lawful  in  Isnd  to  count  person* — when  Ihe  pnudenl  named 
some  number,  say  seventy,  and  began  counting  the  fingeTs  till 

(alien  on  that  pii«i'(so  Lighifbot,  Ttm/U  Strpitt,  chap.  Vi, 

The  person  selected  first  of  all  bathed  his  hands  and 
feet  at  Ihe  brazen  Liver,  which  stood  between  the  temple 
and  the  great  altar,  and  mounting  Ihe  altar  carried 
away  Ihe  ashes  in  a  silver  pan.  While  he  descended, 
the  other  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  al  ihe 
brazen  laver,  removed  the  unbumi  sacrifices  and  debris 
front  the  altar,  laid  on  fresh  wood,  and  replaced  the 
unetmsumed  pieces  of  the  sacrifice.  They  then  all 
adjourned  10  the  '  Hall  of  Polished  Stones,'  where  Ihe 
second  lot  was  c.isl. 

Uurin^  the  proceedings  above  devribed,  which  took  place  In 
darkneu,  the  only  light  being  the  gl^iwof  ihe  altar  ISre.  iho>( 

baked  mf^l-ofleriog  of  ihehi^h  priest  in  the  'place  (^  the 

The  second  lot  designated  the  priest  on  whom  it  fell, 
together  with  twelve  others  standing  next  him,  to  dis- 
idiarge  the  following  duties  I — (i)  the  slaughter  of  the 
victim  ;  (a)  Ihe  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar; 

(3)  the  removing  of  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  incense ; 

(4)  Ihe  trimming  of  Ihe  lamps  on  the  candlestick ; 
further,  the  lot  determined  who  were  10  carry  the 
various  portions  of  Ihe  victim  to  the  fool  of  Ihe  ascent 
of  Ihe  aliar,  viz.,  who  was  to  tHirxy  (5)  the  head  .ind 
one  of  Ihe  hind  legs  ;  (6)  the  two  fort-legs  ;  (7}  Iho  tail 
and  the  other  hind  leg  ;  (8)  the  breast  and  the  neck  ; 
(9Mhe  two  sides;  {io|  the  entrails  :('■)  Ibe  off-erios 
of  fine  flour:  (la)the  biked  meal-olfa-ing  (of  the  high 
priest) ;  and  (13)  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering. 

Ininiedinlely  after  this  Ihe  prcslilcnl  directed  inquiries, 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  the  time  for  slaughter  had 
arrived  (determined  by  the  approach  of  tiavi'u  when  it 
W.1S  visible  in  the  sky  up  lo  Hebron).  On  Ihe 
signal  being  given  the  lamb  was  brought  from  the 
lanib-chamlier  (o'd^n  nar^l.  given  some  water  to  drink 
from  a  golden  bowl,  and  led  to  the  place  of  slaughter 

ninety-three  sacred  ves.sels  were  brought  from  the 
utensil-chamber.  Meanwhile  the  two  priests  to  whom 
the  duty  had  been  assigned  of  cleansing  Ihe  altar  of 
incense,  and  trimming  Ihe  lamps  on  the  candlestick 
(3  and  4  above)  proceeded  lo  the  sanctuary,  the  one 
with  a  golden  jiail  {■x).  ibe  other  with  a  golden  bottle 
(i»^)-  At  this  point  orders  were  given  (by  the  elders 
who  had  charge  of  the  keys)  to  open  the  temple  gates. 
Ihe  noise  of  which  (.iccording  lo  the  Mishnat  was  heard 
«t  Jericho.  The  accomplishment  of  this  was  braided 
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by  three  bLtsts  on  the  silver  trumpets,  which  gave  the 
signal  for  the  Le\-iles  iind  '  men  of  the  suilion '  (repre- 
sentative Israelites)  to  assemble,  and  also  announced  lo 
Ihe  cily  thai  the  morning  sacriKce  was  about  lo  be 
oflered  (for  these  details  see  the  G/mdrd  on  TdmlJ). 
At  iliis  jKiint  also,  the  great  gales  leading  into  the  holy 
place  Mi;re  opened  lo  adrnil  the  priesis  whose  duty  il 
was  to  cleanse  Ihe  incensc-aliar  and  trim  the  candle- 
sticks, into  Ihe  sanctuary  (see  above).  The  opening  of 
the  sanctuary  gates  was  Ihe  signal  for  the  actual 
slaughter  of  the  sacriAce.     See  Edersheim,  TVni/i!;.  133, 

SAtRCFlCE.  §38. 

Meanwhile  Ihe  tvo  priests  above  referred  to  had 
altered  Ihe  holy  place.  While  the  slaughter  of  ihe 
lamb  H-as  taking  place  the  first  of  Ihc  priesis  cleansed  ihe 
golden  altar  of  incense,  putting  the  burnt  coals  and 
ashes  into  the  golden  pail  (-je),  and  then  withdrew, 
leaving  Ihe  utensil  behind.  The  second  priest,  uhile 
Ihe  blood  of  the  lanib  was  being  sprinkled,  proceeded 
to  trim  and  re-light  the  lamps  of  the  candlestick. 

The  pmcsluTc  wasat  rallom:_On1y  live    '  ' 


at  this  I 


A  for 


d  the  I 


lighting  of  the  five  others  was  proceeded  wi 

lamp,  called  the  '  western '  (because  it  lEiciineu  weHwarn  lO  m 

mou  holy  place),  could  only  be  relighted  by  fire  brought  fron 

Ihe  ulur.     If  it  happened  -—  -■--  -  -  ' ->-    -  "    

ihey  were  first  of  aJl_rriinn 
were  allended  ti 


ilighled,  before  Ihe  othe 
le  candle^rick  vras  apptoached  by  Ihr* 

',  depDSiled  die   golden  bottle  dig)  u 


Meanwhile  the  slaughlering  of  the  sacrifice  and  Ihe 
sprinkling  of  Ihe  blood  upon  the  altar  had  been  followed 
by  the  flaying  of  the  victim,  which  was  cut  up  into 
pieces,  and  Ihe  entrails  washed  upon  the  marble  tables. 
The  pieces  were  carried  by  the  six  allotted  priests  (each 
taking  one  piece)  lo  the  altar,  while  a  seventh  carried 
Ihe  i>iTeriiig  of  flour,  an  eighth  Ihe  baked  meal-offering 
(of  the  high  priesl),  and  a  ninth  the  wine  of  Ihe  drink- 
offering.  These  were  all  laid  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  alinr- 
asccnt,  and  salted :  and  then  all  the  priesis  assembled 
once  more  in  Ihe  Hall  of  Polished  Stones. 

Here  a  service  of  prayer  was  celebrated,  the  details 
of  which  are,  however,  nol  free  from  ambiguiiy.  The 
S».  TliepI«.yM»^''*^"*  passage  {Tamid:,,).  bearing 


The, 


IS  follows 


The prcsideni said:  ' Give  one  hlesMiig  ; 

i  and  read  the  ten  commnniiini^nH  (and), 

Ihe  Sbftna'  fm  ils  three  seciiiin>)L  They  blessed  the  people 
with  Ihe  three  MeKines— vii.  (the  Wiwing)  'Tnie  antf  firm' 
(a-nnStK"*  WeBinB)'S*rviM'(rm:iF).and  'the  b1n<in|c 
ofthepriesti'f^vT^n  lUllX  And  on  ihe  sahbalb  they  added 
one  blcving  for  the  outgoing  temple  course. 

The  points  unilelermined  here  are  the  following  ; — [a) 
bow  far  we  are  to  imderstand  thai  these  prayers  were 
said  in  the  hall  by  the  priests  alone,  and  how  far  in  Ihe 
tcnifile  iiself  by  priests  and  peojile  ;  and  [i)  what  i> 
meant  by  'one  blessing'  and  by  'three  blessings'?' 

Regarding  (^1)  It  has  been  usual  lo  suppose  thai  the 
ShSma'  {i.e..  Ihe  three  sections  of  Ihe  Law,  Dt.  61-9 
11  n-a. :  and  Nu.  \!>sTti  which  had  to  be  repeated  by 
each  Israelite  every  day,  morning  and  evening),  pre- 
cedeil  liy  a  benetliclion  and  ihe  ten  commandmenis, 
was  repealed  by  ihe  priesis  in  the  hntl.  whilst  ihe  other 
prayers  nieniioned  form  part  of  itte  public  service,  and 
come  later  (so  E<lersheim,  and  apparently  Schlirer). 
The  difficulty  about  ihis  view  is  that  the  benediction 
'  true  and  Arm '  belongs  to  the  ShEma',  which  it  ought 
immedLitely  lo  follow.  In  any  case,  if  the  benediction 
was  said  by  priests  and  peo|ile  publicly,  must  we  nol 
suppose  Ihal  the  Shinia'  itself  was  recited  publicly  as 
well?  It  is  nol.  perhaps,  altogether  impossible  to 
regard  Ihe  priest's  service  in  the  hall — i.e.,  Ihe  recita- 
tion of  the  ShCma'  preceded  and  followed  bj'  the  bene- 
dictions mentioned,  including  'service 'and  '  the  priestly 
blessing' — as  a  sort  of  rehearsal,  htfort  Ihe  solemn 
1  (See  L.Bl.-iu,'OrigineelHliIoir<de  la  lecture  du  Schema, 
i?ir/SUiS95lpp.  iJ9»t.) 
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part  of  Ihe  sacrificial  worship,  of  what  was  publicly 
recited  later  when  the  incense  ascended  from  the  altar. 
We  may  suppose  also  that  the  people,  during  the 
interval  of  silent  prayer,  mentally  repeated  ihe  same 

The  analoqouj  case  of  the  ShemOn(h  'Eireh  ('The  Eighletn 

The  recital  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  is  else- 
where Attested  as  a  daily  practice,  was  afterwards 
disconunued,  prolmbly  for  anti- Christian  reasons  [cp 
C.  Taylor,  Sayings  0/  J.  Fathirs.'!^  Escurs.  41.9). 
[i)    As    10  what    l«nediclion   was    recitol    before    Ihe 


Sh^mi 


;   Mis) 


early  a  matter  of  dispute  {B.  Ber.  \\b)  whether  it  was 
thai  over  Ihe  creation  of  light  (-Am  -sir  1  Ihe  modern 
form  can  be  seen  in  Singers  Ed,  of  Hib.-Eng.  Prayer 
Beai,  yj  f.\.  or  Ihat  in  praise  of  (lOd's  love,  known  as 
Ahabfih  Kabbah  (  =  '  with  abounding  love ' ).  Accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  opinion,  it  was  ihe  laltet 
that  was  recited  in  the  temple.  In  its  early  form  this 
ran  somewhal  as  follows  : — 

lo>e  bast  ihuu  kned'us.  O  Lord  our  God  Qa.i\ii.  WiSi 
on  xa  (cp  li'sS^)."  Oui  ft«l«r,  our  King,  for  (he  »»ke  of  our 


in  thy 


d.    For  in  thy  holy  ni 


inio  thy  g 


t  ibe 


mlhy 


Cod  who  wor!^  salvaifo" 

(s^Sl^in"iu'dr.K  ^  K 

unity  ID  love.     Blessed  ar«  ...v...  V  k-'.v,  ..^v  iH.^  v,.»:-.i,  uiT 

people  Israel  in  love.    (Cp/cioil*  Em^l.  1  ui,  and  lelT.) 

The  benediction  that  followed  ihe  Shfma'.  beginning 
with  Ihe  words  '  true  and  firm '  (j-ti  noii).  is  a  thanks- 
giving to  God  (or  various  acts  of  redemption  {hence  its 
technical  name  g'ulld),  and  has  been  much  amplified 
in  the  later  Jeu-ish  liturgy.  In  iis  earliest  form  il  may 
not  have  contained  more  than  Ihe  following  : — 

True  and  firmfeslablished)  it  is  thai  thou  an  Vahwi  our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  father,;   our  Kiiig  and  the  Ki 
fathers :  our  Saviour  and  ihe  Saviour  oTour  fathers ;  i 


■r  Hel( 


ir  Delivt 


Ihe  I 


say.  Yah' 


1,S. 


thaiu 


lO  God  besid 
ling  to  thy  n. 


•r.  d.  ]%din. 


i    l.tae 


(See 


Zunc,  Gattesd.  t'l 
Of  the  other  two  'blessings.'  the  flrsl.  Ihat  known  tu 
'service'  (.Tuav).  was  doubtless  a  thanksgiving  for  Ihe 
splendid  lemple  worship,  which  may  have  been  an 
earlier  form  of  the  present 'Alioda  prayer  (=thc  17th 
of  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  ;  cp  Singer.  50/I }.  and  in  iu 
earlier  form  may  have  run  thus  : — 
Accept,  O  Lord  our  God,  thy  people  Israel  and  their  prayer: 

their  prayer;  and  may  the  service  of  (hy  people  Tuael  be  ever 
.icccplable  unio  thee.     Blessed  an  thou.  O  Ijird.  who  receives! 

The  '  blessing  of  the  priests '  was,  doubtless,  some 
form  (bo/,  however,  the  precative  form  novr  used  in  the 

known  priestly  blessing  (Xu.6a4-i6),  in  using  which 
within  Ihe  Temple  the  priests  pronounced  the  incfKible 
name  (mn-)  as  written.  After  the  priests  had  recited 
Ihe  ShPma'  and  Ihe  accompanying  prayers  in  ihe  Hall, 
Ihe  third  and  ihe  fourth  lot  were  taken— Ihe  third  to 
delermine  who  should  offer  the  incense  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  fourth  lo  determine  who  should  lay  the  various 
pans  of  the  victim  upon  the  altar.  The  tnost  im- 
portant duly  of  the  service  that  could  fall  to  a  priest 
"     ""    ■  and  only  tl 


)t  performed  the  oflice 


.     Ic  (except 
0  officialed). 


in  ihe  rare  case  when  all  presen 

Those  on  whom  no  lot  had  fallen  were  now  iree  to  ( 

away,  after  di^'csiing  themselves  of  Ihe  priestly  dress. 

3,  Tit  effirittg  ^  incense  atd  of  Ihe  iiurifice  accoi. 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 
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panted  by  prayer.- — The  ii 

40.  OffMfifflg  ^onuL^"  a 
of  Incenia.  ^ 


Ihe 


ensing  pnest  now  tooh  a 
(i;;)  covered  Bilh  a  lid, 
smaller   saucer  (i|i|)    wilh 


brought  some  live  ooal  from  ihe  great  aliar  in  a  silver 
pan  Imnp)  «'hich  he  emplied  inlo  a  goldun  pan.  This 
done,  both  proceeded  with  another  assistanin  and  wilh 
the  two  who  had  already  dressed  ihe  aliar  and  candle- 
Slick,  into  the  sanctuary,  striking  as  they  passed  the 
instrument  called  magriphSk  (see  coL  3339),  at  the  sound 
of  which  priests  hastened  to  the  worship,  the  Leviies  to 
occupy  their  places  in  the  choir,  while  Ihe  delegates 
('  slalionary  men ')  ranged  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Temple  (sihegateof  Nicanor)  such  of  the  people  as 
were  to  be  purified  that  day  ('Ihe  defiled  men'). 

The  two  priests  who  had  dressed  the  allar  and  the 
candlestick  entered  first.  Ihe  former  merely  to  bring 
away  his  ulensil,  which,  after  prostrating  himself,  he  did  ; 
while  the  latter  completed  ihe  trimming  of  Ihe  lamps. 
and  then,  prostraltng  himself,  withdrew  with  his  utensil. 

The  assisIaDt  priest  who  had  the  pan  of  coals  emptied 
them  on  to  Ihe  allar  of  incense,  prostrated  himself,  and 
withdrew.  The  other  assistant  then  arranged  Ihe  in- 
cense,  and  withdrew  in  lilte  manner.  The  chief  offici- 
ating priest  was  now  left  alone  wiihin  the  sanctuary, 
awaiting  the  signal  of  Ihe  president  before  bumitig  the 
incense.  When  this  was  given  (wilh  the  words  '  offer 
the  incense'),  he  emptied  out  Ihe  saucer  on  to  (he  coals, 
and  the  incense  ascended  in  clouds  of  smoke.  At  this 
solemn  moment,  (he  people  withdrew  from  the  inner 
court  and  prostrated  themselves,  spreading  out  th«r 
hands  in  silent  prayer  (cp  Rev,  8 1  3/.  quoted  by  Eders- 
heim).  The  incensing  priesi,  also,  after  prostrating 
himself  for  worship,  withdrew  from  the  sanctuary.  The 
period  of  silenl  prayer  was  fallowed  t'C  the  conjecture 
given  above  is  correct)  by  the  recitation  of  the  Shema'. 
wilh  the  ten  commandments  and  benedictions  set  forth 
above.  Others  think  that  only  the  three  'blessings' 
(mentioned  in  Tdmid  5i)  were  here  recited.  In  any 
case,  the  priestly  blessing  was  given  in  the  following 
manner.  The  five  priests  who  had  been  enE.iRed 
wilhiti  the  Holy  Place  now  proceetli-d  to  ihe  steps  in 
front  of  the  Temple,  and  with  upliftcii  hands,  pro- 
nounced the  priestly  benediction.  This  was  pronounced 
by  Ihe  Icider  (probably  the  incensing  priest),  the  others 
following  audibly  after  him.  As  already  mentioned, 
Ihe  divine  name  was  on  these  occasions  pronounced. 
The  people  also  responded  :  '  Rlessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
the  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.' 
The  offering  of  the  bumi  offering  was  now  proceeded 
with.  The  chosen  priests  brought  up  Ihe  various 
pieces  of  the  victim  from  the  fool  of  Ihe  ascent,  and. 

the  altar-fire.  When  Ihe  high  priest  offiiiaied,  he 
received  Ihe  [Neces  from  the  priesls.  placed  his  hands 


upon   t 


0  Ihe  a 


The 


eal  offerings  (that  of  the  people,  and 
tlial  of  Ihe  high  priest)  were  now  brought,  oiled,  salted, 
and  laid  on  the  fire  ;  and  Ihe  drink  offering  was  poured 
out  al  the  foot  of  the  altar, 

3.  The  Sertice  of  praise  and  tkanhgiviag. — Here- 
upon the  music  of  (he  temple  began.  The  choir  of 
41.  MnsiOfd  ^''"T'  '"  ^"^  »=™'"I»ni"«"t  »t  instru- 
swYioo.  ^(jj^^  „^  divided  mio  three  sections. 
Al  the  close  of  each  section,  a  body  of  priests  blew 
three  blasts  on  the  silver  trumpets,  and  Ihe  people 
prostrated  themselves  in  worship.  The  singing  of  the 
psatm  closed  the  morning  service,  and  the  private 
sacrifices  were  proceeded  with. 

The  evening  sacrifice  (which,  according  to  the  hiw. 
was  10  be  offered  '  between  the  two  evenings ' — i.e. ,  in 
the  evening  twilight)  was  at  this  period  offered  early  in 
the  afternoon,  about  3  o'clock.  It  was  in  ail  respects 
exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  Ihe  morning,  save  that  incense 
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was  offered  a/f/r  the  biunl  oftering  instead  of  before  it, 
and  (he  lamps  in  the  sanctuary  were  not  (rimmed,  but 
simply  lighted.  The  priests  on  whom  the  lots  had 
(alien  again  officiated  in  the  evening,  except  Ihe  in- 
censing priests.      For  this  office  another  lot  was  taken. 

The  daily  psalms  were  Ihe  following;  first  day.  H; 
second,  48;  third.  82;  fourth,  »4 ;  fifth,  81 ; 'sixth, 
93 :  on  the  sabbnth,  ii. 

On  the  sabbath  and  festivals  Ihe  same  daily  sacrifices 
were  offered,  only  increased.  Thus  on  the  sabbath 
43.  Th«  wMmXh  '^^  '"'"'*"  "7^  doubled,  and  so  on. 

Feasts,  Sabbath,  and  ihe  works  cited  below.] 


4S.  BlbUogniphjr.  a 


.    TheuMirbDolLsi 


Th«    Arc1uDQ]ogi«s 
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nutli ;  ii  lus  b«n  Avcly  used  in  the  preuraiiot 
irtideX  Hastings'  DB  (T.  W.  Ikivi^}:  the  n 


, ;  Ferguwion. 
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SlifllkaiU.  iter  Timfil  in  Jtruuiltm  n.  drr  Tcmpttflau  air 


';  Adicr.  Der  Fchtndam  a.  d.  krulipi  GroAei 


W  So/i>m<Hi-i  'Tcmfit;  Of  ^dcr  <^ik 
those  of  Bh.  Lamy.  De  Taitmai*lii  Pirdt 


'\&\ 


.  Hin,  Dir 
'.,  StultgBrt, 

rklnr    uiMtaaft,    isX 
Haneffrttfihie 

Ttrnp,!  a.  /-alall 


Bh.  Lann-. 

'Temfti  Sa&mffi, 
siyj,  A  more  nod 
with  BShr,  Dtr  S. 

tei«a    VerhiltHh. _. 

See  furlher  R  Slade,  C/1  jii^  ;  H.  Pailk 
(/h  llmflt  dt  SaleiHtn.  Paris,  tBE;!  F.  " 
ItiKil,  oMd  Cafilal,  iSK:   Th.  Fnedrk 

Sa/irmBi,  1887;  O.  Wolff,  Der  Tempti  Vi. 

.tfmue,  iMj;  E.  C.  Robins,  Tki  Tnnfle  0/ Sth«m,  .B67; 
Guinand,  Mctugrapkie  da  Temple  de  Saloman,  IbBS  ; 
Pcrra|.Ctaipiti,  Le  TemfU  de  femialem  el  la  MatKm  dw 
Boii-LiioM  restiltiii  aprii  Eaeckiel  et  le  livrt  da  Rtii,  iSeo: 
L.  Fenchlwani  In  Z/.^  ^lUrnA  A'hw'.  newser.  1,  iggi,  p. 
141.^;  H.  Becker  in  IfitiHr  allgem.  Bmuimng,  1893,  h& 
i'4:  PeTTot.Clii|Hei!,/irj£t''ii. 

(f>  Es-kitts  TemMe :  Cornill's  edhion  of  ten ;  the  commtn. 
taiies  of  Smend,  Comill.  Benholei;  bIm  Toy  in  SBOT; 
Bnilther,  Preten  A  TlicktT  Sckrijietimmmf  (.  Sh).  id.  JH« 
.M,cHle,e:  Bjln^r-Rinck,  Dei  Prppkein  Ei^iel  Gitid,! 
vm  Temtel,  1S58;  KHlin  in  St,  Kr..  iBEi;  H.  Sulley.  Tht 
Tem/le  e/ Ezeiier,  Pr^fkeey.  ,itg:  St.de.  Cl^viff. 

{ft  Ztrmiiaiers  Temfle:  De  Moor  and  Imbsl,  in  U 
MtaJ«ti,  I  and  8 :  the  eommenlaries  of  Rj-uel  and  Benholct  on 
Eira  and  Nehtmiah. 

leiHers^i  Temple:  A  loleraUy  compleu  cataksue  of  ibe 
older  liieraluiE  on  Herod's  temple  tviU  be  Ibund  in  Hancberg, 
nil  rel^ifte  Allertaraer  der  BiM,  »6o^  ;  for  ihe  modem 
liteiaiure  see  SchOrer  C/l  'IX  1  %!]/.  We  menlion  here  :  Mishna 
iTiclate  Middolh,  with  the  commentary  of  Obadia  BaRenora  in 
Surtnhusiui,  j;  ET  in  Barchy,  Tkt  Talmfd.  15)^  Moki 
MaimonidB  in  nSTn  T  (disciuHon  of  Ihe  Tabnudk:  details  as  la 
IHe  temple  and  iu  fnrnilure,  in  Ugolini't  Tkee.  8) ;  J.  L«blfoji, 
Detcriitia  leii/Ji  HiervBilytniliini  (also  in  Ueolin.  Tka.  0) : 
Hin, '^Ueber  die  Batiun  Herodei  des  Groiwn '  in  .4M.  &■>/. 
Aktd. :  pk!lsl.-ki,l.  elasie,  18(6.,;.  pp.  i.»,  :  Hanebeig,  Alter- 
lamer.  166-336;  Spiesi.  DasJemuAm  des  ftupkui,  iSSi,  pp. 
46  «  :  id.  Iter  Tempel  des  Jenaatem  wSkrend  del  lettlen 
jAk>*<aderls leina  BeHande!  nack  Jeapkus.  1887;  Schftret. 
Riehm,  HIVB,  166].^  :  BUick,  E«hi.<,rf  eitut  Crumdriim 
tMM  kendioMiickeit  Tenifel  naek  Talmndiukeit  QMllen 
bearkeilel :  Hildesheinm, '  D.  BeichreibunR  d.  Herod.  'Tempcli 
im  Tractate  Middo(hu.b.FLTDsephus' in /n.irw«rr.i/.lta^. 
Semimi^ /.  d.  srlkoduxe  Ji>deih.m,  ti-jl^T,  Lewin,  Tkt 
Simo/Jtrutalemky  Titui,  1B63. 

(S)  Temple  m-rskip.     In  addition  to  the  woilts  cited  above, 
s«  Mp.  Schilter,  lil'lyl'.  1 14  (bibliogtaphy) ;  SvsAconvE,  I  ii. 
I.B.  (§31.33.  43)  ;(J.H.B.(S§  34-4=)- 


h,  v_n^'\^»viv: 


TEMPLE-KEEPER 

(nEWKOPOn).  Acts  193J  AV"«- 
RV.     See  NeocorOS. 
TEMPTATIOH.    The  word  niJD.  «awflA(«  neip- 

name  (see  NfASSAH),  in  Ex.17;  elc.  Hs.95g  (AV 
'  lemplation.'  RV  'Masaah,'  RW-  ■  tenipiation  ' },  but 
also  as  n  common  noun  in  Dt.  4  34  7  ■«  29 1  [3]  where  EV 
has  'lempialions'  and  RV"^-  'trials'  or  'evidences,'  in 
Job9i3[seeC]v;hereEVhas- trial 'and  RV°«'  'calamity.' 
The  verb  is  .iDl.  AV  renders  inconsistenlly ;  in  ExA7ij 
Dl,6i6  etc.,  it  gives  up  the  best  rendering— i.e..  'to 
prove'^ — and  substitutes  what  10  modern  readers  is 
certainly  misleading — 'to  tempt.'  As  Driver  (on  Dl. 
616)  well  observes,  '  nei  is  a  neutml  ixord,  and  means 
to  /til  or  prove  a  person,  lo  see  u'Aetiir  he  will  act  in  a 
particular  way  (Ex.164  Judg.2»  81),  or  whtlhtr  the 
character  he  has  is  well  established  (1  K.  lOi).  God 
Ihiis/fiTOM  a  person,  or  puis  liim  fo  Iht  list,  to  see  if 
his  fidelity  or  affection  is  sincere.  Gen.  22  ■  Ex.  SO  »  Dt. 
8a[ii.i>.]  13*  [a]:  cp  Pe.26j;  and  men  lest,  or  prove 
Jehovah  when  they  act  as  if  doubling  whether  his  promise 
be  true,  or  whether  he  is  faithful  lo  his  revealed  char- 
acter, Ej(.17i7Nu.H«  Ps.78>e  (see  v.  ,g)  4.56  BSb 
lOSu:  cp  ls.7i9.      So  >i»iijDMDt434  7i9  2ei[3],  are 


jngs  (se 


434)-'     With  regard  lo  the  NT. 

mpdiii  is  rendered  'try'  in  Heb.  II17  Rev.  2iiq,  and 

»«;»   '  trial '  in  Heb.  1 1 36.      On  the  use  of  wnpafli6t 

I 'temptation,'  but  RV"Hi- sometimes  'trial'),'  Holtimann 
//CI a/.)  remarks  that  this  is  one  of  the  expressions 
to  which  the  NT  has  given  a  pregnant  and  almost  new 
meaning,  indicating  the  external  conflicts  and  distresses 
which  become  ibe  means  of  inward  temptation  ;  see 
Lk.  22;S  .Acts  2O19  Jas.  1 1  i  Pel.  16.     Such  a  conflict, 


1  to  have 


ginnmg  ol 


=fjes, 


TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 

Thr«  storiti  (H  .-,).  Discussion  (l|  9-11). 

C™ienlsoflh=lradllion(ls/).    Ptmibkliehlfrommylhid  .=). 
Nuckus  (1 7).  Sptcially  juialli]  siorits  (I  ■3). 

PoMiblt  light  from  r»mii  (I  8).   jfythic  tlemenn,  tie.  (I  14). 
Bibliography  ((  15). 

[There  are  three  chief  modes  of  procedure  in  dealing 
with  the  traditional  story  of  the  Temputions,  or  rather 
Trials,  of  Jesus.  { I )  The  narrative  may  be  regarded  as 
having  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  natural  law  or 
tendency  which,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  won  the 
crown   of  moral    perfection    for   himself    and    for   his 

iciptes,  places  a  symbolic  e^'ent  summing  up  the  tnals 


t  of  h 


of  his 


Le  final  victory  of  good 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  to  be  effectually 
guaranteed  by  a  reported  initial  victory  of  the  Light-god 
over  the  Dragon  of  Chaos.  This  may  lead  us  to  begin 
our  consideration  of  the  story  of  the  Trials  of  Jesus  by 
pulling  ilie  story  side  by  side  with  similar  stories  of  other 
spiritual  heroes  known  to  tradition,  and  to  put  our 
literary  critidsm  of  the  luirraiives  under  the  control  of 
results  already  obtained  by  such  a  comparison.  Thus 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  narrative  will  become 
subordinate  lo  Ibe  historical  [religioHs-xeschiihllUlt) 
criticism  of  the  narrative.  The  neglect  of  Ihis  procedure 
has.  according  lo  Gunkd  and  others,  led  to  much  mis- 
understanding of  some  of  the  n.-UTatives  in  the  OT 
(nniably  those  of  Par.Tdise.  of  the  EJeluge.  and  of  Jonah), 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  10  suppose  that  no 
loss  would  be  susLiined  by  the  neglect  of  it  in  the  study 
of  the  NT.  (a)  It  is  also  possible  to  begin  our  con- 
sider.ition  of  the  narratives  of  the  Trials  by  applying  a 
purely  literary  criticism— i.e..  by  determining,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  from  what  literaiy  sources  they  pro- 
ceed, and  explaining  their  details  by  reference  lo  the  OT 
or  10  passages  in  the  traditional  life  of  Jesus.      We  may 


TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 

then  consider  whether,  emleavouring  to  realise  in  some 
slight  degree  the  menial  slate  of  Jesus,  and  applying  the 
ordinary  canons  of  probability,  we  can  venture  to  point 
out  a  historical  nucleus  of  the  traditional  story  of  llie 
Trials,  and  we  may  then  compare,  or  contrast,  the 
Christian  tradition  with  apparent  parallels  elsewhere. 
(3)  We  may,  without  disparaging  either  of  the  preced- 
ing methods,  consider  whether  light  cannot  be  thrown 
on  the  Christian  tradition    by  inquiring    s  '     ' 


pecuh 


nayni 


i  for 


discovery  of  some  custom  or  observance 
details  of  which  are  similar  in  essentials  to  those  of  the 
story  of  the  Trials,  and  yel  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  derived  from  It.  The  difterence  betvieen 
the  first  and  the  second  of  these  methods  and  between 
both  and  the  third  is  striking.  It  may,  however,  be 
minimised,  when  the  student  of  literary  criticism  is  not 
opposed  to  the  comparative  study  of  myllis,  and  when 
the  student  of  strange  customs  does  not  at  all  deny 
the  importance  of  illustrating,  and  to  some  exient  at 
least  explaining,  the  narrative  from  biblical  and  eitra- 
biblical  literary  sources.  The  essential  truth  of  the 
ligniticanl  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  Temptation 
is  of  course  not  a  mailer  of  controversy.  Cp  Cheyne, 
Hallowing  of  CHIicism.^ 

It  is  usual  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  three  synoptic ' 
reports  of  the  temptation  by  one  or  other  of  two  critical 
1    -Pli™.   hypotheses:    (o)    thai    Mk.'s    represents   a 

rtwuT  *""  ""*■  ^'^^  """"'■"'  ■"  ""^  ^'^"  ""y' 

■HiHB.  jui^ianimiij.  reproduced  in  ML  and  Lk.. 
which  was  already  current  when  be  wrote  (cp  433.  nllu. 
sion  to  p.-irables  omitted),  or  (3)  that  Ml.  and  Lk. 
represent  a  common  and  somewhat  mythical  expansion 
(in  Q,  the  Li^iii- source)  of  the  original  nucleus  pre- 
served by  Mk.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  is  without 
difficulties,  however,  and  il  seems  preferable  upon 


Ihew 


it  Mt's 


)ugh  independent''  account  of  the  incident  (in 
the  L'r-Marcus  or  Petrine  narrative),  which  has  been 
depicted  with  fuller  ethical  detail  and  for  other  ends  in 
Q  and  thence  transferred  with  editorial  modifications  to 
Mt.  and  Lk.  The  standpoint  for  criticising  the  con- 
tents of  both  stories  is  furnished  by  the  principle  that  in 
its  higher  forms  tempiaiion  becomes  more  than  ever  a 
mystery — hard  to  understand  as  an  experience  and 
harder  to  communicate,  especially  to  less  sensitive  souls 
with  a  tendency  to  materialise  the  subtler  elements  of 

Upon  Ihis  view  Mk,  1  xtf.  portrays  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Jesus  as  Messiah  by  a  contest  with  diemonic 
a  mfb  1  r  powers  whom  he  encountered  in  bestial 
"■  "*■'"/■  form.  The  allusion  to  'wild  beasts'  is 
not  a  realistic  touch  (see  gg  9/  )  or  a  reference  to  the 
loneliness  and  danger  of  the  experience,  much  less  a 
subtle  parallel  to  the  first  Adam  (Gen.  liS  219).  but 
symbolic — and  symbolic  not  of  passions  and  hostile 
powers*  but  of  devils  who  appeared  in  such  guise  to 
>  The  lulhor  of  the  Fourih  Gospel,  with  bis  higher  Christ- 
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Widental  allusion.  1 
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Lk.,  even  tdthough  the  Louia 

ihOKgospebv 
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Evangeliettt  y^-ytzvA  A.  VLtnuW''  Ear/ieit  Cvpti,  ti-t-j. 

*  As  Rivillc  (/inn  de  Naiartlk,  Zi4)uiEgcsla— 'tCb  bClu 
Kauvages  sonr  les  passions  d^oiantes  que  dtenolncnt  Its  r^olu- 
lioiu  violenl»;  les  anna  conscillent  el  donnent  les  amies  purei 

modcni  an  id«L    In  Jewish  apocalyplk  annU  are  often  violent 


Uin-|Z-r;hv  V_lO 


.Ogle 
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i-!on  of  dirvoiees  in  the  deSLTi-      To  the  fe. 
iman  form  1 1  »j,  etc. ,  npe 
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1  j«i 


spher. 


fore,  is  not  simply  in  line  mlh  ihe  naiie  psytholo^j-  of 
the  anc''  which  p«)jrifd  the  desert  wilh  h-iunlin^  denies, 

nilh  ihiT  leading  idea  of  Jesus'  career  develo|)«l  in  Mk.  's 
gospel  Icp  the  mutual  recognition  of  Jesus  and  dsemoni 
in  lij/.  J4  3>i/.  56/  9»:  and  Wtedes  ZJui  ,I/«ijuj- 
geheimmii  in  den  Hvan^etitH.  13/ ). 

Common  to  all  three  gospels  is  the  symliolic  tenn 
ot  '  (ony  days '  (cp  the  forty  years  of  Israel  in  the 
>  /•..^«».  wii'lemess.  Dl.  81.  and  the  fnny  days' 
fSSr^  fa,lin,hee,perienceofM,»es[Ex.34rf] 
■"***^-  and  Kl.jah  [1  K.  19b],  and  see  Numbf.i. 
I  a)  to  delineale,  as  in  Acts  1  ■,.  a.  considerable  period 
of  time,  [n  Mk. ,  at  any  rale,  whatever  be  Ihuught  of 
Ml,  4 It  (cp  81s  25«  27ss)-  Ihe  angelic'  service  has  no 
reference  to  food  (Ps.78is  Wisd.lS;^),      It  is  simply 


L  '  dcponvd '  <n 


the  c 


opposii 


(he  strain.  All  three  accounts,  however,  imply  that 
JeiU!  passed  through  the  prolonged  crisis  without  (all 
or  wound.    Whatever  he  thought  or  sought  in  the  desert. 


les! 


This 


iloped  i> 


lej^Tidently  u[ion  a  didactic  passage  in  the  Logia 
wnicn  evidently  contained   a  naive,    pictorial  descrip- 

of-fact  and  obvious  fashion  at  Ih is  period.  The  form 
of  it  is  vivid  and  severely  simple  upon  (he  whole,  but 
dramatic  rather  than  mysterious,  and  nn(urally  less 
impressive,  because  less  inward  and  direct,  than  the 
la(cr  record  of  Jesus'  strenuous  (emptadon  in  licth- 
■emane  or  even  of  his  sharp  encounter  wilh  an  insidious 
enticement  nearCicsarea  lihilippiiMk-Sji-n).  It  now 
remnins  for  us  (o  consiiler  the  temptalton-vision  in  this 
semi-paraliolic  presentment  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  have 
realisiically  preserved.      (Cp  HC  [>90i]  1  i-  n-^i. ) 

Holh  in  Ml,  and  in  IJi,  the  original  report  of  Q  has 
been  worked  over,  and  traces  of  editorial  handling 


4.  ML  ftBd  Lk.  „ 


if  (as 


imparalivcly 


vhion  (Rev. 


J  j)  Iran.! 


>  It  »une  Ihi  iif  cviilEncc  in&vaurarthe 
Mk.'a  icniiel  mil  upon  fai-t*,  not  upon  idc 

vniilt  numbflr  of  puinlt  'leiicEiilarvfeamTesh: 

Iheirwivn  to  the  facl'. '  (O.  llDlcnnaBn  in  Z.VTIf 

*  Kur  dcntnn  In  lieitiat  hliaiR  «,  r,?-..  Mk.3  i:  " 
I8t3/.  and— for  the  cuncnt  belief  in  their 
wane  and  lonely  pixrp— Ml.  I:!i)  iDeMiotH, 
i.  t.  and  Cheyneun  Is.  13  31),  wllh  Ourtes'm 
10a.    Thev  anil  other  IracRi  •<>  Semitic  fnlkln 


.^    tp. 


,'G 


iKhly, 


j=  upon  men  (cp 
«■«,  etc.,  5i-,7}. 


alw.Cor.lli;  Ki-ertina,  D 
In  the  Arabic  'gunpel  cif  the 

lad's  miHUh  in  the  ?Jiape  of  crow«  and  serpents  {_A/>6eryffial 
GaiMi,  eil.  It.  H.  Cowprr,  ijoj. 
)  Kviilenlly  pan  of  ihe  pcimltfvt  Imdliion.  for  Mk.  never 

•  juil  a*  [he  'rulem  nf  Ihit  world '  («(>j(»"«>  roS  awnc  iwiimi, 
iCor.  ai-iOare  aril  spirili  who  aiwaiiH  to  Ihwan  the  Ijird  nf 

SU*y,  MO  hen:  the  ^Il:■l*iah  encounitrs  supeinaiural  Iocs,  after 
'^it/.  whore  the  rulers (s! uigoi-nc) salher  auainti  ibe  l.orJ 
and  hli  anointed  (numiTil  mSxv.imv  lAmS^  the  latter  beini 
,._,.____.  //,,rt{R7=Hk.li,Ut,B«|I)l,etc.).    Cp 

f  Snlan  Milliiwhiinielflocalcb  him  (amiiiiHv 
Ihii  period.    In  Herm.  f  'is.  iv.  24  Segn  isihe 

ffiTr  "ncv-|""in  of'^f^fah  .l,~in^nMy1^«™  bv  Li""r"; 
ptejtt.cdinRev,  124/(cp.Mlc.3);and.|Kcially  Mt.Siq). 


tn.  Htm.  * 


*e  (maile  up  for  by  the  lal 


(MicrT^X  bbida  the  AilJjiiiMi  of  s>,  5 

It  is  evident  that  ihe  original  lale  in  Q  was  little  altered 
in  subsequent  recensions  .ind  that  the  final  editors  hare 
reproduced  it  accurately  though  not  slavishly,  ptesening 
the  essential  fealures  of  the  slory.  The  main  ciice|>tion 
to  this  rule  is  the  altered  order  of  the  second  and  ihird 
temptations  by  a  process  of  iransposiiion  which  is  fairly 
common  throughout  the  synoptics  |see  Sekmon  on  the 
MIH.-NT,  S  9I.  There  ai^  no  data  which  would  enable 
us  lo  decide  with  any  conlidenr*  which,  if  either, 
represents    Ihe    original    series    in    the    Logia,    much 


r   of   n 


Each 


inical 


sequences  has  plausible  features  and  is  ethically  effective^ 
espcoiaily  in  view  of  Ihe  gospel  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  Ml,  where  Jesus  is  pictured  as  ihc  real  if  unez.- 
peeled  (11 ;)  Messiah  of  Judaism,  the  newly  realised 
consciousness  of  his  position  l^i  17)  suggests  ihe  final  and 
supreme  lemptacion  of  adopting  compromise  wilh  ei- 
lernal  methods  in  order  lo  gnin  Ihe  universal  dominioa 
which  formed  his  goal  (4S-»).  The  true  Messiah,  as 
had  been  alretdv  seen  in  part  (Ps.  Sol.  1737-45!.  was  to 

upon  God  for  strength  and  wisdom.  In  Lk..  again, 
the  climax  is  noi  merely  that  Ihe  OT  scripluies  them- 
selves might  suggest  unworthy  ideas,  bin  that  pre- 
sum)ituous  cL-iims  upon  God  are  a  danger  subtler  than 
seductions  ajijicaling  to  Ihe  flesh  or  to  the  eMemnl  and 

lempl  the  Lord  thy  i.jod '  formed  a  dramatic  and  appro- 
priate ending  to  the  initial  scries  of  temptations  in  a  life 

throughout.  Further,  an  apologetic  tendency  is  10  be 
traced  in  his  anxiety  10  gi\*e  a  mure  natural  get^raphical 
order,  lo  show  thai  ihe  retitemeni  was  due  to  a 
spontaneous  and  spiri1u.1l'  im|)Ulse  or  rather  habit 
{ix/.,'w\i))niiTrrtiiuiTOtirfiov.  .  .  ^yero  tr  r^  ■wrri- 
lian.  cp  Kom. 811).  and  to  explain'  for  the  beneRl  oi 
non-Jewish  readers  (46.  in  .  .  .  oi'nfBl  how  S.itan 
could  reasonably  make  such  an  offer.'     The  awtn-ard 


1  The  Gospel  of  ibe  Heb 
Lk.  (to  in^iiiDv  ov-  ''v.. '  " . 
ItfpnrvAAqfiJ,  Haoi 


:haraclerlilli«  of  Ml.  (4i>,  Is  addeil   id  Lk.  h.1TmonisiicAlly  by 
'.,  as  IJi.'>  '  for  a  seaion '  to  Ml.  4 1  in  (w  Cur.). 
*  Here,  as  ai  a  » ( =  Mi.  S  ts  Mk.  1 10),  Ibe  nioU  conecl  fonn 
lyaritJau,  .66/). 


(I>ali 


Hardly  to  n 
>r  Ilahn's  idi 


RaUlee  (b.  14).    There 


onHicI  of  Jesi 

■  -       }.    tertainiy  inal  »  ine  laii 

_ -I  this  miv  be  diKHmply  to  th ... 

of  Ui.  al  this  pwnt  (Me.  t.j^.,  th*  onchmnoloeioil  poutioB  ot 

f '  The  ibnngbts  crossed  and  recrotsed  each  another,  occuircd 
and  recurred,  and  Ihe  record  u  «mply  a  clnssified  sumnmrj'  of 
fort)'  days'  reflections  and  eioraiiiacianii '  (Peytun),  or  nthet  of 
prolonEed  agilalkm  In  mind  and  soul.  Some  histotica]  liKitifi- 
caice,  hoivevcr,  is  attached  by  HDnie  lo  ibe  order  (doen.  Mil 
=(lalilee.  lemple=j<TUHlenii:  see  £lu  O.  HoUtnuuui'sZc^ni 
JtlK,  35  r.  irA/. 

"  Bruce  iExp-s.  Grk.  Tt 

pnvible  in  ihe  mind  of  such  a  holy  man. 

*  Mt.  nalurally  takes  il  for  granted  that  his  renden 
the  Jewish  notion,  shared  hj-  most  early  Oirisliai 
.     .  ,[j  ijy„^5,  iheeool(ol(«Cor.  4 


ic:  Evei 


07/)  ol 


..Eph-Si 


.._.«  rime  (i  waiaitiuMH  S— - -_  -  —  r 

linm  W.  lir  nairtMot  (Clim.  lUm.  %  n\ 

1  The  liansiiorl  to  a  hill-lop.  cbaracteristje  of  Jewiih  apoc 

mic  (Ruv.:i  ID,  cp  Herm.  .^/w.ii.I  i.  eic,  a^  Eiek. « 

pic  Bar.  76e),  \s  al»  softened  down  (aiNi>vyi«vX  and  stn 

4960 


hy^lOOglC 


TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 

insertion  of  the  gcnealoKy  (Saj-jS)  between  ihe  baptism 
Hnil  the  teinplation  may  have  been  intended  to  suggest 
th^il  Jesus  wns  mature,  as  Hell  m,  equipped  by  descent, 
ut  his  entrance  upon  ministry  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
cuntlici  with  Sntiiii  [so.  evidently.  Justin,  Dia/.  135,  354: 
irtyip  dpflpowot  -liyoitt,  wporiiKStc  a&rif  i  JidpoXot). 
It  CJTiainly  maJtes  the  connection,  rightly  emphasised  in 
Mk.  1 11  (col  tieit]  and  even  Mt  (li,  r&rt},  somewhat 
louE«. 

•'"~""'"'"S;?"''^"""'""° ""  -■-"-— '^ 

B.  Contanta  of  of  bch 
Ui«  tradition.  G«i's 


TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 

now  is  10  abuse  not  one's  feeUng  of  independence  but 
ones  consciousness  of  dependence  —  i,r..  the  current 
pious  conviction,  shared  by  Jesus,  thai  God  could  and 
would  miraculously  interpose  on  behalf  of  his  servants 
in  peril.     Jesus  repels  this  suggestion,'     Genuine  fnilh 


ir?*"  15 1?"/ -'Lii^™v. 


a  IwHcf  Mcoiih  and  uHy  Chriiiian ;  Spitu.  Oas  l/ikriil.  1  u- 

minilni'^'»^mm°iI^Tf"iii,''by'j™'  himMlf"  liT™ 
i>ihirvi»ion>of»piriiiialci)nnicl  r«oiil«l  byLk.'(10i8Siji^), 

iikc  ihc  original  nudeut  of  the  baniun-itorv  Utia'linZia  ^m 
Ttitauinil,  1^1,  p.  iB)  and  pouibly  iIbi  the  rroufieuration, 
c«i(ainly  reprcsenl  iit<rmnTO  i^lr.  Cltm,  Hsm.  11  35)  amo- 
biu|rniphical  rominiiiucatiDiu  nf  one  who.  like  Paul.  iTiough  far 
from  beitig  a  ^iinnkr]/,  bod  nMont  jind  momenri  of  ntpturc, 
vspccnily  at  criftCA  r>f  hu  religious  experience.  Thoe  communL- 
caiwns>  mu^  have  been  ma'le  to  the  disciples  in  order  to  re- 
OHure,  impnu  (Ml.  tS  ja).  and  clarifjl  Ibeii  minds.  The  nuin 
alsubyinfe"  '"     """^       o™  ■« 


nallypowsw]  aMeu 


[With  ivgnrd  to  the  ordtr  of  the  three  Ttbls,  il  ii  arorth  men- 
lioning  (alur  O.  HolUmann,  I.flen  Jtsn.  %  ;i>  that  according 
to  Ihe  fragnwnt*  of  Ihe  (iiRpel  oT  [he  Hebrewi  (reftired  id  again 
in  I  14}  the  Damtin  Has  originally  10  anangsl  that  Ihe 
templalKm  on  Iheir^ — — --  ~ —  ''— -  '■'--■  --  '*--  -'"-- -' 


•s  tUrd.  whereas  in  Mi. 


,       ,.  .       _    n  U.  wiWt ,  , 

aty.  He  gives  p^hological  reOHnls  for  prcferrinpr  ihe  order  of 
liie  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  pointini;  out  thai  il  CDJiKides  more 
OVKI  wiih  thai  in  which  ihe  texia  quoted  from  Dculeronamv 
occur  (4 1 3  14  B  a /).  It  was  in  Deuleronomy,  he  suppoHs. 
Ihat  Jeiui,  hi  ihe  prolonged  period  of  meditation  al^er  his 


hich  hit ' 


ealed  10 


i.  Loneliness  and  fasting,*  the  normal  conditions  of 
an  ecstasy  or  trance,  naturally  introduce  the  first 
-  — i.  IV-..  synoptic  templntion,  the  ethical  point  of 

^^^  seek  exemption  from  the  limitations  of 
common  needs  and  bodily  privations.  The  later 
gomi-.d  Mt.  (Ja5-]3  is  thus  groundcil  in  his  own  e»- 
pericrice  (cp  J1L431-J4  and  Mt.  lOB-.o  Lk-Bj  IO4I. 
Divine  sonship,  even  in  its  highest  decree,  is  thereby 

merely  enforces  Ihe  duty  of  loyally  lo  God's  interests 
and  demands  as  llie  supreme  thing  in  the  moral  life 
(see  the  application  r>f  this  in  Jn.  816/ f,  and  the  com- 
panion duly  of  faith,  iliat  such  devotion  shall  not  be  lefl 
ultimately  destitute  by  God. 

iL  With  admu^bte  penetration  the  very  inlensily  of 
■ttch  faith  is  represented  in  Ihe  torn  pie- lemptal  ion  as  an 
insidious  occasion  for  presumption.      The    inclination 


I  the  lime  (Ji 


■dthei 


Ml.  4 

Ihe  rDuna»I  >ni 

fMi./gii).  wld 
Klein  Tn  XN-ni 
1  nie,-^™ar 


ne(irffnwi8it^i™..4iV    The  appo-iicness  of 


Dofs  of  il, 


witbou 


ing  upon  arbilrary 


-temptation  depicts  Jesus'  rejection 
of  another  altraclive  nnd  plausible  idea  which  occurred 
to  him  (no  doubt  suggested  in  part  by  popular  expecta- 
tion), vii.,  that  his  Messianic  goal  might  be  swiftly  and 
smoothly  reached  along  paths  bordering  upon  com- 
promise. Renon'i  motto  for  Ihe  scene  —  'Christ  or 
Mahomet ' — hils  off  one  aspect  of  the  dilemma  precisely. 
Vet  the  bearing  of  Ihe  temptation  need  not  be  exclusii-eiy 
messianic,  as  Mk.  836  shows  ;  Ihe  lalier  passage'  (nith 
B33)  indicating  also  that  here  at  any  rate  the  larger 
temptation' narrative,  relegated  not  without  psychological 
aptness  to  Ihe  opening  of  Jesus'  life,  forms  really  a 
miniature  of  the  fundamental  temptations  which  recurred 
as  constant  factors  in  his  career,  just  as  lh«  iiermou  on 
Ihe  Mount  is  placed  by  Mt  unchronologically  in  Ihe 
forefront  of  the  ministry  as  a  summary  of  his  general 
teaching.  No  doubt  the  moral  insight  of  Jesus  carried 
with  it  foresight  of  coming  perils,  Al  Nauueth  he  had 
not  been  out  of  touch  with  currents  surging  from  the 
outside  pagan  world  and  ils  glories  (see  GASm,  HG 
■3S-37>  433~43S'  ^'"'  ^^  consciousness  of  ethnic  splendour 
possible  to  a  Galilitan).  But  Ihe  full  force  of  such  a 
temptation  could  not  be  fell  until  he  had  entered  defi- 
nitely upon  his  public  mission  (cp  Jn.  6  m  / 1 :  and  the 
same  m.-iybe  said  of  the  lemple-templation(Ml.  2Ss3/  ). 
for  hitherto  Jesus,  though  acquainted  of  course  with  the 
diuy  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Jos.  Wn/.iv.  11;),  had 
run  no  risk  to  his  person  (sec  furlher  the  didactic  side 
of  this  developed  in  Mt.lOi;-3i  Lk.lSi-ia).  The 
difficulty  of  Jesus  al  Ihe  outset  naturally  was  lo  see  and 
choose  the  tnic  method  :  his  subsccgucnl  trial,  recurring 
al  freiguent  stages,  was  to  adhere  lo  the  choice  made  in 
this  initial  hour  of  insight. 

The  l.oRia  pass-Tgeon  the  temptation  thus  represented 
the  disciples'  memory  of  Jesus'  memory.      It  was  Ihe 
■      ■  iloured    by    OT 


Jes. 


es.5  of  a  cri 
)   (cp   Mt.l 


S  Mk.3 


1  The  ethical  Rninph  of  ibg  oritii,  ai  Keim  point!  oui  ( /rni 
BOH  Natara,  ET,  1 311).  i>  not  Hmply  that  les™  conquered  but 
thai  *  ih«  ineioranle  godlilce  loflineis  of  his  Judgment  diicoveicd 

ns  tpirilual  pearls.'     Kunher,  with  Ihe  pusibk  and  panlal 
eicepiion  of  ihe  hunger -Eipirience,  the  alluremtnta  in  Ihii 

Ihreataning  or  painAiL    All  trial  (in  Ihe  atDdem  sense  of  Ihe 

word)  is  lemntalion;  but  all  leinptaiiont  ar*  not  trialfl-    ht 

GelhMmaiH  mdicatcs,  Jeiua  leli  the  hanh  aiwdl  as  Ihe  »>A 

iDuch,  and  emerged  from  the  otdeal  umpnlled  :  cp  witwA%' 

suiot  mttfiuttttf  .  .  .  jfafitirfTtnlUA.atl  415). 

V  The  ■illusion  to  Pclcrai  ah  etaibodlmenlnT  Satan  correwcmds 

the  laily  Christian  bdieT  that  Bedlict»l»  throueh  hunian 

nee  were  die  devil'i  work  (WdncI,  H  Vn»i»v'"  "'"  Ct'iui 

■  Griilir,  u.ij  |iB«9D:  but  Ihe  nyitoplic  Morie%  in  iheir 

present  form  al  any  rale,  expresaly  exclude  the  idea  iliat  Jnius 

had  10  grapple  in  Ihe  lenplalion  with  anything  but  siHrilii^ 

,  --    -        hosts  of  inckedn™  (K^-Hi.-it).     Even  the  notion  of  the 

^ilanjerauMhuughis.'by^ali'haiarBekker;    I    i^^nnTand ' Iheairical.      For  the  unpolitical  diaraclH  uf 
''-'-'—  ""  "^hrist's  propaganda,  see  Ririh's  /lnuftfttMrmt  Ai  triaa 

'"tETrfrctiationi  are  all  from  B,  am)  pteseni  little  or  no 
I  difficulty.  Ml.44r  omit,  nf  before  «ire(l.  with  AFtni-f}); 
I    the«hervarbnut>>.^.(Ziihn,£>i.iL2}in:  Vat\,,EmM': 

bodi  Ml.  and  Lk.  agree  with  tfA  in  aubiilluting  wfomoirivn  for 
«oA|«jffnand  in  adding  ^idvy  to  airV,    Theisquel  hi  IN- SB/ 

■. —  (uga«ted  Ihe  mnunUtu-lemptation,  jiial  ns 

Is  of  Pa.  Bl  ■:}  may  have  auf^ested  Mil.  1 13. 


IWi,  (V.  J43-.lflX   . 
'oJieiietwevnachronicleaibdn 


poetical  porahle- 


lempted  luture  of  Christ  Ci  brought 
1  llngiiisiicallv  allic<1  to  Lk.-Actb. 
ic  (uhsiance  at  ccslaslei  and  Iran 
:  !t!>Aelc..and  Au.  /tair.t  ib 
vera  clauiuiB.  >ed  innantio  iinriius 
eulo  hoc.  sed    I 


nem  Rnchin  et  filio  e^^^s..... 

Is  Dlt  H-irtninen  da  lutlletn  O-lilaUt^A 

I  •  (iHlh   PROTHtnC    LtTKRATURE,  I   ig). 


m  da  Gollr,  Jar  Ctir/, 


I    perhaps  tl; 


UlO-|Z-r;hv  V_lO 


.Ogle 
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nucleus  of  the  iradition  is  the  oaiural  and  overpowering 
impulse  which  drove  Jesus  into  the  gnunt,  wild  solitudes 
W.'  or  rather  E.  of  Ihe  Jordan  to  reflect  upon  Ihe 
strange  consciousness  ( ftildensperger,  Dai  Seliil- 
aa9  /  )  which    had   recently  dawned 


>n  him 


3  fori 


DOticeable  thai  he  does  not  seem  (o  hai-e  doubted  the 
reality  of  his  Messianic  consciousnuss ;  for  the  words 
'  if  Ihou  art  B  son  of  God '  {tl  dit  (I  roS  0«i<'^)  do  not 
liear  this  full  hypolheiical  meaning.  What  he  had  to 
win  clearness  and  conviction  upon  was  Ihe  real  nature 
and  consequences  of  his  position  ;  if  any  hesitation  or 
uncertainty  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  occurred  lo 
him.  it  was  during  the  period  of  conflict'  (implied  by 
Mk.  and  Lit.,  not  Mt.)  and  self- questioning  preceding 
that  in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  place  the  triple  and  typical 
conflict  of  what  is  rather  inappropriately  termed  the 
Temptation  of  Jesus.  J.  Mo. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  (inlrod, )  that  light  might 
be  expected  to  be  thrown  upon  the  singular  and  sug- 
gestive story  of  the  Trials  of  Jesus  by  comparing  it 
with  more  or  less  striking  parallels  in  ihe  lilerature  of 
other  religions,  but  that  it  is  also  possible  thai  Ihe 
insertion  of  such  a  narrative  (which  is  plainly  not 
literally  true)  may  conceivably  be  accounted  for  by  ihe 
e«islence  of  some  custom  or  observance  which  may  have 
led  the  narrator  lo  postulate  such  an  event  as  the  threefold 
trial  at  theopening  of  Ihe  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  an  essay 
read  before  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology  in 
Nov.  1901  (an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Society's 
Proctedings  [privately  printed],  1901-a,  pp.  27-31)  the 
view  has  been  expressed  by  Prof  A.  A.  Bevan  thai  the 
so-called  Tempialion-siory  in  its  original  form  (i.e..  a 
form  resembling  the  narrative  in  Mk. )  was  a  description 
of  a  traditional  practice  or  ceremony,  by  which,  it  was 
supposed,  a  man  could  obiain  control  over  demons, 

ittht  frem  th.  f"''. "~  ,  s   r  i      ; 

^  ,  ■*  _*  Imued  m  the  East  down  10  the  present 
modBm  E«4t.  ^,j,      p^,,,^^  ,^^„  ^„^^p,  ,^  /„^^„^ 

it  anew.  Prof.  Bcvan  cites  the  testimony  of  an  Oriental, 
as  reported  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  in  his  work,  A  Year 
amongtl  the  Fenians  (1893).  148/  Aljoul  fifteen 
years  ago  Prof.  Browne  heard  this  slory  from  a 
philosopher  of  Isfahan,  entitled  Amlnu-sh-Sharl'at. 

wUhwhkiieHillsl  wiS  leU  j-wT,  °  You  mmt  knpw' in  tCfirst 
place,  that  Ihe  »<«i/i«  ff^nm 
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Mrvan»°an<i  ql>.^yall  hii.  bthctit.    Well.  I  (ailhfully  (.bKci-cd 

'""•"■h,  a  lion  apjKarcd  and  enlcnd  the  circle  Next  dav  a 
vne,  anil  '.iiU  I  «i]c<--«ijcd  in  rcf^iNling  the  impulv  kh^h 
me  lo  Hee.    Bill  whin,  on  ih<  lultoo-ing  &-y,  a  miM 


Kus-lnlf  f^t 


T  Ihcyj 


ume  lime  had  elapied  alter  this  lUH  1  had  punucd  mt 
in  philouphy  furlher,  I  came  to  the  conduiinn  that  1 
en  the  victim  of  lulludiaiions  exeiied  by  vxpeclnliun. 
e,  faiineer.  and  lonf;  vuils;  and,  wilh  m  vkv  10  leuinj; 
th  of  uui  hypoiheiiis  ragain  repeated  the  proceu  «hich 
i_f..»  ......... — I    .ki.   .:«...  In  ^  iLpiril  of  philavH)hi,^a1 

JDsiified;  t  »w  abwSuicI)- 


incredulily.  Siv  expectntiom  were  jus 
iboihinE.  And  Obere  is  anoiber  lact  wl 
thai  Ihe  phantomi  I  law  en  the  fiiM  oc 
ouihide  my  own  bniin-    [  bad  never  sc 


anJT'th'e' 

upectf^.! 

This  I 


:  wu^u:!^' like'lh^  luun'nl 
ire.  as  I  need  hardly  lay.  diflci 


iich  I  saw  in  Ihe 
rm  and.colonrmf , 


usiom,  it  will  be  noticed,  belongs  lo  the  large 

observances  now  often  called  ■  ceremonies  of 

initiation,'  that  is  to  say.  ceremonies 

by  which   a   man    is    introduced   inio 

a  warrior,  a  priest,  a  king,  and  so  fonh.  Among 
savages,  as  is  well  known,  Ihese  ceremonies  are 
often  very  elaborate  and  ver)-  repulsive,  involving,  for 
example,  mulilatioiis  of  the  body  and  other  torments; 
among  civilised  peoples  there  is  naluially  a  tendency  10 
soften  Ihem  down,  or  suppress  them  aliogeiher  :  but 
traces  of  them  have  survived  In  almost  ever)-  country  of 
the  world. 

In  Ihe  particular  case  under  consideration  the  purpose 
10.  St>bjl««.   f   '".^    ceremony    is    perfectly    f 
tion  of  Jinn. 


■hich  in 


I   Orietiui 


>   the 


ofthit 


n  th* 


He  <jKi>di  t 


.  .  Thert 


■his.  be  musi  eat  venr  little  food,  and  diminish  the  amuunl 
diily.  If  he  has  fakhfully  ol^erved  all  ihce  d«ail<,  on  Ihe 
twenty-first  day  a  lion  wiU  apimr,  arid  will  enter  the  magic 
drcle.    Theopenuorimui  »«  allow  himself  lobe  lenilied  by 

KHuSETebe  lie  will  lose,  (he  nsulis  al  all  his  tains.  If  he 
•imlkirly  withHand-    If  he  holds  his  ground  lilt  Ihe  foniclh 

I  1.  On  the  hriBi;atd.  au-,iere  Judaan  deserl  with  its  vipers 
(Mi.B;),ieeGASm.//c;  311-117. 

1  Juuin  {DM.  iin.  -m)  looMly  brings  the  two  into  dose 
connection— £fi«  ry  ivafi^rm*  ti/nbm.irh  rou  *lapAai-av  Ihe  voice 
from  heaven  in  folTowed  bv  the  lemptalion  to  wwship  Ihe  devil, 

*  In  ClVn. //<H.(llul0i)  ihese  fony  daj-.  are  occupied 
by  diviminn  (ti>Ji»a«iu)  with  the  devil (w^rrpiway  ni  in- 
ir.i«.Kll9i)^  S«  Ihe  striking  pa«.->gedie<triam  Victor  Hugo's 
QuatrM-ingi-trrizt  (in  John  Maclet's  Sludlii  In  Lil/mtin, 
2n/.1  on  the  moral  IndtemenK  and  hauntinic  effeins  of  Nature 

turns  reptile  ■  .  .  Ii  underEoes  m  nysterioai  iiilihiaiion  of  ill 


viif  2st  ™"  ■"""''  *"™'*  ■"  "^  "  -"V  <™'  "'•"'     '*•"■ 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  obsoned  that  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times  a  distinction  is  made 
between  suhjugaling  demons,  as  Solomon  is  supposed  to 
have  done,  and  entering  into  league  wilh  ihem.  in  order 
to  gain  some  advantage  for  oneself  or  lo  injure  one's 
enemies.  The  former  is  called  lawful,  the  latter  unlawful 
magic.  Now  the  ceremony  which  we  are  discussing 
evidently  belongs  10  Ihe  former  category,  and  that  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  lo  Ihe  accounts  of  Ihe 
temptation  in  Ihe  Gospels,  as  Prof.  Bevan  points  out. 
11    ■m^.t-^t—  caiho'  be  denied.      In  both  cases  we 

-™i2V?™^  fii"^  'he  fo"y  -lays  spent  in  the  desert. 

gMpel  rtary.  j,,^  f^,.,,^  ^^^  ^^^  presence  of  the 
wild  beasts.  It  is  also  plain  that  in  ihe  Synoptic 
narrative  of  Jesus'  niinisliy  the  casting  out  of  demons 
is  a  continually  recurring  feature.  It  appears  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  nnrratiie  should  begin  with  an 
account  of  the  process  by  which  Jesus'  power  over 
the  demons  was  acquired.  Nor  musl  we  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  omits  the 
'  Temptation.'  also  omits  all  reference  to  the  casting  out 
of  demons.  Does  not  this  give  plausilwlily  to  the  view 
that  the  early  Christians  believed  that  their  Master  had 
obtained  control  over  the  demons  by  performing  this 
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of  primilive  anliquily.  the  more  we  are  relieved  froi 


mytlis,     and    ' 


Jl  lield  t. 


5  historical.  Indeed, 
epiuxles  might  be  borrowed  from  myths  and  adapted 
to  their  own  newls  by  the  writers  of  popular  narratives, 
wjlhoul  any  sense  of  incongruitf.  How  largely  this  is 
(be  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Israelite  history,  is 
becoming  known,  and  there  is  no  sulTicient  reason  for 
denying  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  modilied  mythic 
embroideiy  in  early  Christian  narratives.  The  narrative 
of  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  these  narratives.  We  cannot  call  it  an  allegory  any 
more  than  we  can  call  the  Hebrew  paradise-story  an 
allegory,  for  it  is  put  forth  as  history — such  history  as 
to  early  Christians  of  a  primitive  habit  of  mind  appeared 
to  need  no  proof,  because  it  was  ideally  and  undeniably 
true.  Had  these  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  bets 
of  the  history,  Ihey  would  not  have  understood  the 
sumnions,  unless,  indeed,  it  came  to  them  from  one 
who  was  equally  sceptical  as  to  all  that  the  truly  ancient 
mind  held  most  deal,  and  in  this  case  they  would  have 
scorned  to  answer  it.  We  need  not  then  indulge  the 
pleasant  fancy  that  Jesus  himself  may  h,ive  given  the 
impetus  to  the  production  of  the  temptation  nairaiive, 
by  giving  some  of  his  nearest  disciples  glimpses  of  his 
early  soul-histor^'.  The  fancy  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  also  unwise — at  least,  if  it  entices  us  to  suppose  that 
our  purely  subjective  imaginings  are  of  equal  value  with 
critical  or  traditional  facts,  and  so  lo  lose  thai  sobriety 
which  in  a  student  of  religion  is  the  crowning  moral 

There  are  two  stories'  parallel  lo  that  now  before  us 
which  deserve  the  niieniion  of  the  student.  One  is  the 
IS  RfuAtalls  Temptation  of  Zarathuslra  (Zoroaster) 

Jrji™        other  is  the  Temptation  of  Gautama 
"*""*        (the  Buddha)  by  Ihe  demon  Mara,     In 
both  these  stories  the  tempter  seeks  first  of  all  lo  over- 
come the  Holy  One  by  violence,  and  only  when  this 
effort  fails  has  recourse  lo  spiritual  temptations. 

Ahrinun,  'the  guileful  one,  ht  tht  evil^loer.'  bills  a  demon 
rush  dovm  upon  Zaralhiulra.  But  the  holy  Zanihustra  ncps 
forward  to  ntcet  him,  wkldiiw  'ttonei  as  bia  u  a  houx.' 
obtained  from  Ahura  M»ida  (i-r.,  ihunderbollif.  Thtn  Ihe 
Kuilcful  one,  fearing  Ihe  ovttlhrow  of  his  own  empire,  promisei 
Zuaihuun  thai  if  he  vrill  '  nnounce  Ihe  good  law  of  Ihe  war. 
dup|K»orMafda,'he  ihall  'gainiuchabnon  u  Zohak  gained. 
thcnilerofllienBtlons.')  Zarathuslra antweni, ' No !  nei-erwill 
I  renounce  lb*  good  law  .  .  ,  thtHigh  my  bod)',  my  life,  my 

woH  will  (hini  strike  and  repel,'  Zarathuslra  answers,  'The 
words  taught  by  Majrda,  these  are  my  weapons,  my  best 
weapons-'  Once  more  he  chanis  ihe  sacred  formula,  ihe  Ahuna 
Vairya, and  prays,  "lliii  1  ask  ihee :  tenth  melhelnilh,  O  Lord  1 ' ' 

With  this.  Darmesteter'  well  compares  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Gautama  by  the  demon  Mara. 

The  legend  is  that  when  Ihe  young  Indian  jirince  made  Ihe 

forTheHdie  Delis' feMo»men'  M™  be™™  '^b^  ihe'air. 

would  appear,  and  would  make  Gautama  sovereien  over  Ihe  frrar 
crailinenti  and  ihe  two  adjacent  isles-  Daffled,  itie  demon  Mara 
tends  bii  three  daughien.  Craving,  DiKonteni,  and  Lusi ;  bu( 
tb«r  wiles  are  (hiilleu;  on  ihe  (bny-ninih  day  the  king  of  the 
godK  brings  water  for  hit  face,  and  the  four  guaidian  angels 


It  is  plain  that  both  these  st 


re  of  mythic  origin ; 


"^Ayn|■in.nclen, 


Ify  am/M^lMag} 

Iranian  rnythology  who  ruled  the  worl 

rfWdJ  (Zendavesia).  ISi...  (the  Revebtion  chapter' 
r>4-sas;  CD  Inlrod.  p.  kxvii.  There  ia  g<«>  a  hrit* 
of  the  episode  In  ifie  Dmkan, 


'■»X.... 


.1  JadiK 
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plain  loo  that  psychological  reOedion  has  done  more 
for  the  Buddhist  sloiy  ihan  for  the  Zoroaslrian. '  Tlie 
more  archaic  of  the  two  siories  is  the  Temptation  of 
Zarathuslra,   the  more  appealing  the  Temptation   of 

embodied  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Pauls  and  Saramfl  in 
the  Rig  Veda.  This,  at  least,  seems  highly  probable  ; 
,,  w_ii,j  'he  Temptation-stories  in  general  origin- 
*i  "jSr  aled  in  the  m)-thical  conflict  between  the 
•™°"°"-  Light-god  and  the  Siorm-spirii,  and 
while  we  fully  grant  ihat  the  story  of  the  Temptation 
of  Jesus  has  been,  like  that  of  Ihe  Teniplaiion  of 
Gautama,  enriched  by  psychological  reflection,  and 
(we  may  add  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel-story)  by  remini- 
scences of  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  of  ancient  Israel, 
we  cannot  conMslently  deny  that  its  ultimate  germs  are 
mythical.  Not  that  the  mythic  element  in  this  story 
can  be  traced  to  imilnlion  of  either  of  the  two  paralld 
siories  mentioned  above  (§15);  so  far  as  we  know  as 
yet,  it  is  only  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  (150-700 
A.  D.)  that  Buddhistic  influence  can  safely  be  admitted. 
Indeed,  the  'exceeding  high  mountain,'  from  the  top 
of  which  the  tempter  shows  Jesus  '  all  Ihe  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  iheni,'  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  the  Babylonian  mountain  of  the  gods 
which  passed  into  the  folklore  of  the  Israelites*  (cp 
Is.  1*.3  Eiek.28i6),  and  is  ullimalely  the  great  mythic 
earth- mountain.  'We  know  not  where  to  look  for  the 
"  high  mountain." '  remarks  Keim.  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing lo  the  Hebrews,  however,  did  know.  According  to 
a  fragment  in  Origen.*  '  the  Saviour  said.  Even  now  my 
mother  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  seiied  me  by  one  of  my 
hairs,  and  hath  brought  me  to  the  great  mountain 
Tabor  (OajSio/),  Ta(Suj/)).'  Why  Tabor?  Probably  by 
a  misunderstanding.  It  was  the  mountain  of  the 
Navel  (■nin)  that  was  originally  meant — the  n 
in  Ihe  earth's  centre. 


but  certainty  n< 


old  Het 


V  POTBI 


in  (he  first  Christian  century  could 
nave  locaiiseo  mat  Paradise,'  It  was  also  on  this 
mountain  that  we  should  have  e:(pecled  to  find  Jesus 
spending  the  forty  days  ;  the  analogies  of  Ex.  24 18  34  vA 
I  K.  19b/  point  distinctly  lo  this.  But  here  again  the 
lapse  of  centuries  since  tiie  period  of  a  slill  flourishing 
folklore  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Since  these  passages 
were  written  transcendentalism  had  placed  its  seal  on 
Jewish  theology,  and  even  the  most  venerated  earthly 
mountain  was  no  more  than  the  footstool  of  God  (cp 
Ps.  9S5  132j).  Jewish  ascetics  naturally  resorted  to 
Ihe  desert,  as  the  region  where  communings  with  another 
world  would  be  most  attainable  (cp  JoHN  THii  BAPTIST, 
§  i).  It  was  possible  there  to  r«luce  the  claims  of 
fleshly  nature  lo  the  utmost ;  there,  too,  mysterious 
oracular  voices  might  be  heard  (see  col.  3882,  with  n.  1); 
there,  too.  the  moral  athlete  might  prove  his  spiritual 
weapons  in  conflict  with  the  Evil  One.  M'bether  the 
■  forty  daj-s '  were,  according  to  Ihe  earliesl  form  of  the 
narrative,  really  forty  days  of  temptation  may  be  doubted. 
The  Lenten  fast  of  forty  days  might  naturally  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  ihe  original  tradition,  which 
surely  must  have  said  that  Jesus,  as  the  second  Moses 
and  the  second  Elijah,"  communed  with  God  for  forty 
days  before  he  tmderwent  the  sorest  attack  of  the  Evii 
1  Accordini  10  Rhys  Davids  {BuadUnn,  36,  SPCKX  'llie 
very  thoughts  passing  ihroush  the  mind  of  Gautama  appenr  in 
gorgeous  desciiptjons  as  an^ls  of  dukneis  or  of  llghl.  tjrable 
10  expiessihe  slrilgglesof  hissoul  in  any  other  way,  lUey  repre- 
sent him  at  sitting  suhlime,  calm,  and  serene  during  violenl 
atlacks  made  upon  him  by  a  wicked  visibLc  tempter  and  his 
wicked  angeli,  armed  by  sH  kinds  of  weapons.'  We  musi  noi, 
however,  imaEine  that  the  Temptation  of  Gaulama  K  of  purely 


logical  lileralurt  also  hat  its  loott  in  mviboloey. 
1  See  NHile,  jVr  Gr.  Sif^tmtnlum.  7,.  and  cp  Tabob^  | 

ilinihrje'^m«liuiNeg*™(«Val<lD%T^.'r»J 
>  On  ifie  genesis  of  the  '  forty  da)t '  in  Ihe  MoKI 
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One.'  Just  so,  Zaialhustra  is  said  to  have  beheld  seven 
i-isions  of  Ormazd  and  the  archangels  isefore  rneeling 
the  combined  attack  o(  the  power:  of  evil.'  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  original  Temptation  of  Jesus,  as  in 
ihat  of  Zarathiistra,  the  efforts  of  the  tempter  were  made 
to  ceriLre  in  the  one  object  of  drawing  the  Saviour  away 
to  a  false  ideal  of  success.  Analogy  favoiira  the  vierw 
that  this,  like  other  stories  of  the  same  class,  grew,  and 
by  the  belief  that  it  grew  our  appreciation  of  the  final 
perfected  form  is  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

One  serious  difficulty,  however,  remains.     The  short 
account  in  Mk.  runs — 
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among  the  trials  of  the  later  Milhraic  initiations  were 
those  of  hunger  aitd  thirst ;  and  as  the  adversary,  the 
lemplET,  is  a  capital  figure  in  all  stages  of  the  Maidean 
system,  it  would  be  almost  a  matter  o(  course  that  the 
initiate  should  figure  as  bdng  templed  by  him  to  break 
down  ID  the  probation.'  It  would  certainly  not  be 
extraordinary  that  some  echo  of  these  mysteries  should 
have  made  its  way  into  the  Christian  commtmily,  con- 
sidwing  how  close  was  the  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  Mithraism  (the  successor  and  supplanler  of  Maida- 
worship)  at  a  later  period.  Nor  have  we  even  thus 
exhausted  critical  possibihties.  Considering  that  ability 
to  vanquish  demons  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  gifts  of  the  Messiah  (cp  Mk.  3),  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  an  attempt  was  made  by  early  Christians  to 
conned  the  temptation. story  with  this  widely-spread 
view  of  the  messianic  office.  The  discussion  in  §9  S-ii 
will  not,  indeed,  supersede  the  mythological  theory. 
but  it  may  help  us  to  realise  the  popular  theories  which 
may  possibly  have  been  hdsed  at  an  esu-ly  time  on  the 
narrative  of  the  temptation.  t.  k.  c 

On  the  iLterary  criijdvn  of  the  tynopdc  namEi^;H,  besldn  the 

in  the  varioiu  biqteraphiH  af  Ji^us,  mc  van 
16.  Llt«r&ttlM.  Engclha.di,   Dc   Icnlaliow  /««  (1858), 

(i8Bo)-  N.  Schnudt,  SI. Kr.'.  iSSs,  p.  Uif.i  Vlmi'" Likn 
JtiuitT.  1 101/  ws);  W,  HOnig,  'E6e  VmochutiKsecschichH ' 
lPnlal.Mi«u/iir/lt,  1^00,331  jr.  3i2/:);  and  B.^V.  Bacon, 
Bdi.  WeHd,  Jan.  vfio.  pp.  li-ij  j  aSo  tJllmann's  Sandhsiekcil 
'  ~       ;  Trencli'«  Slutliri  in  Cii 

;  Campbell't  Crii.  Siu^u.  ._ 

ie,  £ni._ria3o,/ 356^4,,/ 

Piyton,  A>/M.,  third  Mr.  Omo.iqi,  fourth 
*«3-»36  3*»w:  =>"t  W,  6.  Hill.  FiM. 
further,  on  Ibc  m«aphysieal  problem,  Brace, 
CHriil  P]  (1889X  !ij6-s88 ;  and  F^irbaim,  C*rirf 
(■  .Mod.  Tlunleiai.  34S-3ii  (1893),  A  crude  liienilism  dominates 
ess.iyiUke  H^c-i  Di' Ptnuek  da  Htm  thu  Huitm  That- 
iiclu  (iBw).  and  F,  Ntrlinc'a  '  Die  Verauchuns  Jc«i  Chri.il, 
de<  Siihnt!  Gait«,  durch  S.ilanu  in  dcr  Wu<te'(.l/i'tri(n'iL  m*'/ 
S'«,kriikUiiJ»rdittvaiig.Kinlui*RtisilaHd,tl.i,<fvii>\  cp 

1  Kein  uniies  the  two  views  of  the  bny  days.  '  He  standi 
like  .Muses  on  Sinai  in  siill  qon%-erM  with  Cod,  by  who«  word 
Ik  Lives  bill  he  14,  at  lb«  same  tune,  put  to  the  le.t  by  Saran  : 
and  ii  is  lbi>  side  of  hii  sojoum  whicli  has  been  mosl  industri- 
ously portrayed '  (/(jw  ^A'aatm,  ET2305).  The  synoptics, 
huwEver,  only  speak  of  hH  beini  templed  of  the  devIL 

"  Williams  lacksoa-Z.™;,.,  so/ 
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LCh  a 


would  surest  to  nomad  tribes  the  use  of  the  tree.trunk 
or  pole,  around  which  would  be  bung  the  skins  of 
animals  caught  in  the  chase,  whibt  settled  races  would 
prepare  a  more  lasting  shelter  by  the  erection,  on  a 
similar  plan,  of  round  (or  nearly  round)  dome-shaped 
ildings  of  straw  and  clay.     A  later  development  of 


this 


ound  b 


pcrpeodicuhir  walls,  and  sloping,  r 

For  ihcse  stages  cp  Monleliiu,  cited  by  O.  Schtadet,  /aiib- 
f'™''.\;^'''r'''--,3W/-.andJ,H.Middfeton.«t.'T«nplum- 
in  SmiLfis  DicL  Clair.  Ant-  2  7^30  ('the  round  shape  was  the 
earlier  form  for  a  eod's  bouse,  juil  ai  the  circular  hut,  buitc 

h^bil.;uk>lO-  ™t  u'nu'deniedT'hoH'e^'  duu'pval   m  i^d^ 

'totmd-hut'  sagfi   (Schradei,  9B1/X  it  cannot   be   proved, 
akb^ugh  it  may  plausibly  be  inferred,  that  they  were  originally 

suppose  that  the  portico  or  gateway  m  front  of  the  Egyptian 

CpO»fcf?rt    "  "ore     e  dioui    0  •  cavern. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  «aci  age  of  the  circular  dome- 

<lir.tribed  by  Palmer  {Destrl  i>f  Uu'ejoJ^,  'X/';  169,  J17. 

-' — Id  tbeoT)' (bucd  on  Lev.  U  41)  that  they  were  once  occupied 

-  '•-'-" '  '-tael  during  Seir  wanderings  in  the  wilder. 

At  least)  appear  to  has'e  been  used  as  tombs 

ijch  theyareoccasionallyput  at  the  present 

Mr.  F.C.  Biukitt'iniggenion  that  ibe  term 
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Tbe  characteristic  Hebrew  term  for  the  t< 
(S.iit,  ffKip^  [HAL]),  occasionally  tendered 
NAtXE  (g.v.,  §  i).  It  has  been  connected'  with  the 
Ass.  i!u,  'settlement,  city'  fin  contrast  with  matdta, 
'fortified  place'};  but  the  relationship  is  doubted  by 
Noldeke(2Z».l/c;407"(iea6)),  who  also  questions  the 
identity  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  S.  Sem.  ail  (afi. 
at.  154,  n.  I).*  On  the  other  hand,  fhtl.  like  hAtilk 
(see  HOL'SE,  %  i),  may  refer  not  only  to  the  duelling, 
but  also  to  its  occupants.:  cp  Ps.8St[6]  'tents  of 
Edom'  (Ijlshmaclilcs).  120;  '  tenu  of  Kedar'  fcp 
V.  6#  '  those  who  hate  peace'),'  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  considered  probable  that  the  la^t  two  letters  of 
BTViKin  iCh.44'.  andthatnj^ofaCh.l4i4[ii].are 
corruptions  of  tribal  names.' 

■Teni'ii  also  the  rendering  OS mUtcan,  )3^,  Cam. la  and 
(II  W)  Nu,»5  Jer.SOie:  of  ivUak,  ,1^  ('booth'}  In  iS. 
11 II,  see  Pavilion  U\  Tabekhaclk,  \\;  saA  of  ^Htbah, 
naj,  Nu.  aia.  see  pAVILIO^■  (i\  and  I  4  below.    Bdyith,  n 


!  in  Gen. 


i7<J),at 


cp  Now.  HA  li3jy:(E.  of  Jordan,  PMra),  and  Landberg. 


correded  into  icS^  ^n 


4967 


hy  V_H^H^IVIV: 


84,0(11 


I  Job  2 


o  the  p>]»;i 


E  of  Mci 


f  IsttvaYi  ntigbboun  i 
d  PhtmLcbn  proper  m 


•  H,  Ohol^k 
Originally  the  Hebrew 
alLy  a  lert-Uving  people,  and  in  one  of  their  legendarj' 
1  Tmit-lifa  B«"™'<«'"  ''^«!'  enumerate  among  their 
a.  TMt-llfe  jj„^,o„  Jabal,  the  father  of  tent-d«-cllers 
•"^"^l-  and  herdsmen,  thus  nreognising  their 
nomadic  origin  (Gen.  4io,  cp  Hch.  II9.  and  see  Cai.v- 
ITKS,  Cattle,  g  i ).      The  leni-diveller.  if  he  follows  an 

until  he  has  become  al  least  an  agriculluriat— the  two 
types  are  represented  in  Abel  and  Cain  respectively — 
th.1t  he  will  begin  to  think  of  repLicing  the  tent  by  a 
shelter  of  a  more  substantial  chamcter.' 

The  Canaanitcs  among  whom  the  Hebrews  settled 
-were  house-dwellers  |ep  Nu.l3i9»8  Dt.  1»B  3s,  and  see 
Cnv,  %  1).  and  that  the  immigrants  in  lime  Tollou-ed 
their  example,  is  only  to  be  eipeeted,  and  is  presup- 
posed in  the  (lalerf  law  Di.228  (cp  House.  9  i). 
Still,  it  is  notewonhy  that  outside  help  was  desirable, 
if  nol  actually  tieccssary.  and  for  the  building  of  his 
leitiple  Solomon  was  obliged  to  invoke  (he  aid  of  the 
moreexpert  Phcemdans(sce  Hen  AM.  1).  just  as  Aratnan 
tradition  relates  that  for  (he  erection  of  the  Ka'ba 
Coptic,  Persian,  or  Roman  workmen  were  called  in 
^  Praenkel.  ep.    ' 


TiajT 

during  the  summer,  or  from   religious   principle  (see 
RKCHABITKk).'     See  below,  g  4. 

On  the  ease  with  which  the  people  will  pass  from 
house  lo  tent-life  see  Per.-Chip.  Art  in  Ch.ild.  1 199. 
To  understand  this  u-e  must  realise  the  deeply-rooted 
preference  which  all  Bedouins  have  for  their  tent.^  It  is 
still  the  practice  10  the  E.  of  tlie  Jord.in  for  the  popula- 
tion of  such  towns  even  as  es-Sali.  and  Kerak,  t 


In 


word  foe  *  roof"  M/k*»1  is  ,.  — 
of  Auyiian  orisin  (Fiaenkd,  i, 
— ■  -■—  -■■*  Hebrew  lynonnn,  . 

n  be  Senutic    Shu 


and  thai  Ihe  H 


«°S!cri™fc 


d**/.=j 


Long  nfler'lhe  selllement,  the  Hebrews  retained  ji 
their  language  traces  of  (heir  earlier  mode  of  living 
Wealth  and  callle  [nipa)  are  identical 
'      "to    journey, ' 


tent-pegs  before  jc 

is  compared  lo  the  carrying  away  of  the 

is  as  the  breaking  of  the  tent-eords,  and 

(Job*..  RV,  Jer.  10m).  A  tent  firmly 
sl.iked  with  stout  cords  s  a  figure  ot 
security  (Is.  33»),  and  a  tent-peg.  like 
our  ■  pegging  out  a  claim,'  is  synony- 
mous with  the  right  of  possession 
(Eira98).      'To  your  tents,  O  Israel' 


e  forir 


even  in  the  1 

me  of  Ama« 

h,  Jud 

his 

deemed  to  dw.^ 

1  among  tents 

(3K.I 

")■ 

In  spite  of 

this.   ho«eve 

r,  it   Is 

portant  to  re 

member  that 

n  Israel  which  apparently 

'g- 

Kenites  and  doubtless  other  clans  living 

S.  of  (be  Negeb,  and  lo  the  E.  of  the  ^^^  _  _^ 

Jordan).       Again,     although    mod»n 

analogy  supports  the  inference  that  the  agricuhurists  were 

almost  wholly  house-dwellers  (however  mean  their  atiode 

may  have  been  :  see  HOUSE),  yet  to  a  certain  extent 

these  still   retained   the  earlier  custom  of  dwelling  in 

(eiils.    whether   It   was  during  the  ingathering  of  (he 

vintage  (see  TABERNACLES,  t'EAST  or)  or  for  comfort 


ofth 


unlrydi 


;.  Pal. 


Thesa 


)6).  Anoiher  practice.  Schumacher  n 
>e  fellllhin  of  the  Jaulfin  (o  build  a  but  t 
«ts'  upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses  Uai 


^  of  Ihe  Tuiununs.  NW.  of  Akupa, 
o  Bvirkhudt  {Travtii  ^   ^~'*-    ' 


S^n/t,  £36;  LondcHi, 


Mnny 


bowevrr,  flte  in^lHrg^hult  i^  fi.  high,  which 
but  h»ve  roofs  of  rushes.  As  a  rurlhcr  Adapiuiioci  mny  DC 
noticed  Ihe/Turl  or  leni  of  (he  Kircihii  in  Cenlral  Asia, '  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  frame  for  sides,  ndialing  ri1»  for  roof,  and  a 
wooden  doDT.  -  .  .  Over  this  framewofl  a  heavy  covering  of 
felt  is  thrown,  whkh  it  either  weighed  down  with  itono  oc, 
whenneceisaiy.siitched  loeether.'*    Froi 


n   the  I 


>r  Ihc  priestly  wiiiei 


a.  DwcriptloiL  ,"|^*f '^^'' 

Bedouins  of  Ihe  present  day,'  supplemented  by  the  ui 


Lftcherib'a  camp  at  Lachi^h-    BriL  Mus.    AisynaD  Saloon. 

upon  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  illustrated  by  (he 
scanty  details  in  the  OT.  Ihe  sculptures  furnish  us 
with  illustraiions  of  Ihe  ro,val  pavilion  which  accom- 
panied Sennacherib  at  the  siege  of  Lachisll,*  and  from 
Cp  Ra.  'The  Nomadic  Ideal  in  th>  OT'  (,Vnv  Wi^rU, 

'■I'^ni,' as'iB^'.  *  {ie  tent  of  Shilot.,  actord- 

-Aniorj  the  descriplioiij  of  Ihe  various  trniTllen  in  Ihe  E.l'I, 
-rVihardl.  and  more  especL-illy  Doughty,  have  been   drawn 


.Sfls). 


hy^ioogle 


TENT 

the  same  source  there  is  preserved,  rortunalely,  a  pl^in 
of  the  Assj-rian  camp,  in  which  are  depicted  both  Ihc 
royal  pavilion  and  tents  of  a  less  luxurious  description 
(Rg.  i|.  In  addition  to  this,  upon  the  sculptures 
representing    Asur^bani-pnl's    expodiiioQ    ngninst    the 

portray.ils  or  the  lents  of  (he  cni-Tny  (Rg.  s).  In 
(he  uppermost  panel,  the  lent-dwellers  ate  seen  peace- 
fully working;  below,  is  depicted  Ihe  hand-to-hniid 
conflict  with  ihe  .Assyriana  ;  and.  finally,  the  Arabians 
are  oiiM-powercd  and  killed,  and  the  burning  lents  are  on 
the  point  of  collapse.  The  representation  is  extremely 
vivid.  The  framework  of  the  tents  appears  to  consist  of 
an  upright  branch  from  the  middle  of  which  other  bnuiches 


Fig.  3.— Aiabbn 


^11.    Biit-Hui.    : 


project,  and  the  general  appearance,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  markedly  inferior  to  that  in  .Sennacherib's  camp.' 

dialing  people.  Rur  according  to  lie  MittsantKrifi^rcAfs  tur 
Ut  OtkiKi  dt  rEsyfli,  (A/.,  Porii,  1B97 :  ep  IIuJbc,  HuI. 

CEgJ'fit^  1 43  S«  103  ;  London.  1901),  the  e:irlier  inhabituil^  of 
jypT  lived  in  booiltt  of  ruth  and  reed.  And  the  an  of  brklt- 
nnkiiis  (sfiv  Bkick)  wu  introduced  prultably  from  Chnidxa. 

in  tents  or  booths,  can  at  pretenl  be  tupportnl  only  by  the  filer 
that  the;  were  in  the  ciisiom  of  erecting  ■  tent  upon  ibe  Hal 
houu-Toof  (Per.-Chip.,  Art  in  Ckald.  1 197.  cp  above,  f  3.  end),  a 
practice  which  might  lead  10  the  erection  of  the  iio<Alkd' upper- 
chamber' (found  also  in  Kg>-pt.^.f.T  Wilk.  Ane.  J-lg.  1  3^z>,iind 
of  the  rounded  topq,  domei,  or  augar-ioaf  rocifs  of  >le'^(Mif-iniia 


(1"I 


ChalJ,  1 


nS^s'^^'ilaj^I'^ 


The  nomad  tent  (kfjra.  Doughty,  Ar.  D,s.  I314)  is 
made  of  black  worsted  or  hair-clolh,  or  of  sheep's  wool 
mingled  with  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels.'  Tents  of 
linen  were,  and  still  are.  used  only  occasionally  (or 
holiday  or  trnvelling  purposes,  by  those  who  do  not 
habitually  hve  in  them  (Kitto.  SM.  Cycl.  art.  -Tent.'cp 
Doughty,  2356).  The  Bedouins  of  Ihe  Jaulan  according 
to  Schumacher  (Jaulaii,  54/}  do  not  make  the  plaited 
goat-hair  tent-cloths  themselves,  but  buy  them  from 
certain  tribes  and  tftpsies  \Xauv.-dr).  who  for  the  most 
part  drive  a  regular  trade  in  this.'  The  skeleton  con- 
sists of  a  number  ot  tent-poles  \^amJjn,  'nn'iiiaid)* 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  nine  according  10  the 
siic  of  the  tent,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  cords 
{rM/r.  «MMJr[cp  CoKu].  mod,  hinui  or  iaHlKg.]) 


(Lend. 


attached  to  slakes  or  pegs  [ydlhcJ,  mod.  walid). 

1  Cp  alu  Layard,  Iflnatk  and  Ut  Rimalmt,  i 
iBioXimd  Pet.-Chui..4r4teCi>i£f.  Itjo. 

1  Hence  the  mocl.  nanK  tail  iiiV.  i.  vahar:  for  Ibe  matenal. 
cp  ako  El.  U»M  14,  Tahbkxalle,  I  */.,  Sackcl.tii,  I  1  11. 

1  Tenl-niakinn.  tha  trail*  followed  hy1>ant,  wai  no  douhl  .- 
hicrative  prafe>.<<iod.  The  I^th.,  however,  in  Acts  18  3  read' 
]tS  "'^^i  'udd1e-iiuker>,'(-/imirAMf),  whettce  it  hiii  bcci 
susceiied  that  <RD»mii(  v.  an  error  for  insnioi.  See  further 
Ctlici*,  Pail.  I  s,  !iAC«i.oTH.and  cpSH.r,  »  B  n, 

'  The  Hebrew  piiraiefor'to'pitcha  tent' (^HKnrKl'pn,  Gen, 


TENT 

Over  the  poles  are  stretched  the  coverirgs  of  skin  or 
rag  \ytri5lh.  cp  AzcBAHl.  and  around  thesiiles  is  hung 
a  long  cloth,  an  open  space  being  left  at  one  side  for 
light  and  ventilation.'  Inside  the  larger  tents,  a  hanging, 
commonly  not  more  than  breast  or  neck-high,  separates 
the  smaller  and  inner  apartment  (kubbat,  mahram)  for 
the  women  (who  rarely  have  their  own  tent,  cp  g  4 
below),  from  the  larger,  and  commotily  open  division, 
which  is  used  as  a  reception  and  general  living  room 
{mak'ad).^  When  there  is  a  triple  division,  and  this  is 
rare  (cp  Doughty,  238;!,  the  enlra  room  is  used  for 
servants  and  entile.  Ihe  tents  average  9o-ij  feet  in 
length  (thoURh  sonuilimea  reaching  as  much  as  40  feet) ; 
they  are  about  8-10  feet  high,  and  usually  oblong  in 
sha|ie :  round  tents  are  menlionetl  in  the  old  Ambian 
po.'ms.'anda  few  traces  have  been  found  at  the  present 
day  near  Teima  (Doughty,  liSi/l;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  (hey  are  used  only  by  Turkish  oflicials  and 

'I'he  Arabs  usually  vander  in  /erj'dH,  or  nomad 
hamlets,  according  to  their  kindreds.'*  accompanied 
perhaps  by  some  poor  unprotected  followers.  The 
collection  of  tents  forms  the  mtnsil.-'  if  few,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  a  circle  or  semicircle.'  but  usage  varies, 
and  not  unfroquenily  a  Irilie  may  be  identified  at  a 
distance  by  the  arrangement  adopted.'  Zarebas,  en- 
campments surrounded  w  ith  a  stone  wall ,  are  vouched 
for  in  the  desert  of  I'hai'an  (Nowack,  //A  137),  but  .-ire 


The 


leikh's 


rally  tl 


ily,  (hcrefore,  Ihe  most  luxurious,' 
It  is  usually  placed  in  the  must  prominent  position,  and 
will  often  face  the  direction  fnsm  h  hich  travellers  may 
be  espected  to  arrive  (cp  G«n.I8i/.).  To  it  repair 
llie  desert  wanderers  (jfifi-if/' .■*//«*,  'God's  guests'|, 
ulio  find  therein  a  sanctuary  and  can  claim  protection 
for  two  nights  nnd  a  day.'  The  raila  ('migration')  is 
agreed  upon  the  previous  tlay  by  common  assent  or  may 
rest  with  the  Sheikh.  Should  his  lent  remain  standing 
an  hour  past  sunrise,  it  is  knou-n  that  the  camp  will  not 
move  that  day  (Doughty,  I316).  N.-iturally  the  proiimiiy 
of  trees  and  wells  (cp  Uen.  1 8  4}  is  sought  for  in  selecting 
a  fresh  mentil. 
TothgwonKn  bill  iheduly  of  erecting  and  taking  down  lb< 

and  chalKli  art  sloted,  though  these,  it  it  true,  ace  few  m 
number  {Itoughiy.  1 116  317).    Sunw  Imnpn  of  rock-uli.  ■  few 


ni;  Jer.  II3)  really  conlalns  a  reference  10  the  ban 

t  'This  is  the  only  door,  in  the  proper  nenv  of  the  wi 
Th-m.  Conlra.1.  (Jen.  13  1/.  the  cnl'iti<l  (./^lllai^  nf  I 
and  10  7  Ihe  lAwrfn^/r/*)  ofthe  diy-houH  (lUr/rA,- 
where  meniion  ii  made  at  ihe  beam.  *.WtX    Cp  Jer. « 

•  Doughty  (Ar.  Iht.  1  wj)  weirwy^Tent  b  Ihe 
houH ;  Ibrir  clay  h«iK  is  built  in  lite  manner,  a  pul 
for  the  men  and  guests,  and  an  inner  woman's  and 

■  The  tfntS  in  the  illuitminin  from  >h>  innn„m.r 

b.-,bly  K 


III  (above) 
inldemen 


uix-Ar,  and  the  Heb.  ;inLi,-  k 


iee  Fraenkel, 
•Cp  the  A, 

..:  Cattle.  I.;  Ni..:     .. 
''  CpC'AMr,!  T.   Tbusiheienismaybeamngedlnihesluipe 
-1  i,^«r,..i>  ».n.^,.„u  :....».  !»,.- 1:,,.  "-=" -".'o  parallel  lines 
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TENTH  DEAL 

cusioms  as  in  malters  oulside  everyday  lire,  and  m  the 

^*  monies.       ll    has   nol   escaped    nonce 

that  in  a  few  cases  in  the  OT  the  lent  appears  lo  be  the 
propeny  of  the  wife  [e.g.,  Jael,  Judg,  4j  :  Sarah,  Gen. 
24i«;  Jacob's  wives,  3I33/),  and  in  this  Robertson 
Smith  recognised  Ihe  survival  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
society  (siitl  found  in  vatious  phases  among  some  com- 

which  she  receives  her  husband,  and  in  which,  though 
married,  she  retains  perfect  independence  (the  5o-ca1ied 
ifraa  marriage|.  In  later  ages,  when  marriage  emails 
the  loss  of  her  independence,  and  Ihe  woman  belongs 
to  the  man.  the  impotlance  of  the  lent  is  retained  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  thus,  notably,  the  Arab  still  erects  a 
special  hut  or  tent  for  his  wife  on  the  first  night  of 
marriage,  although  it  is  otherwise  unusual  for  the  woman 
lo  possess  a  separate  dwelling  [Kinthip.  167). 

illuKrud  I  S.  10  ai  {IIU,  not  d,  lent  u  b  AV) ;  nicb  11  bridal 
chinber  may  veil  havs  b«n  culled  ia^fak,  n^  (cp  Joel  1  u 
(when  lh«  n  M-itr  a  used  of  ■  bridegrooir,  u  ]^  i>  kufflU 
WiCin  tVlSs[e]).I  A^ocilinEia  RoberlHin  Smith  (/fiiuXi;^, 
16S  »|i)  Ihe  'Avi  or  bridal  bed  (Cant.  1  it)  was  •.^^a  primarily  a 
booth  i  cp  At.  'irrlXf  '  thicltel,'  'arrAsa,  '  ID  duke  a  booth ' 
(csp.  with  a  view  to  marriage),  'arfit,  '  bridei^Foom.'  and  ';>j. 
•wife,'!  but  this  ii  doubled  by  Budde,  Fa<t/  Migillnl.  «i 
Cant.  U. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  circular  and 
tent-like  shape  of  the  earliest  temples  in  the  classical 
world  (3  I),  and  although  there  do  nol  appear  10  lie 
actual  records  of  the  use  of  tents  as  temples,  al  least 
Orestes  had  his  sacred  booths  (Paus.  ii.  31 6),  and 
temporary  booths  were  not  unfrequentL^  erected  in 
sacted  precincts  (Fraier,  /"auj.  2165/ »,).  These 
usages  remind  us  both  of  the  tents  and  booths  erected  by 
the  Israelites  on  special  religious  festivab  (Hos.  12$.  see 
Tabek^aci.ks.  Feast  of),  and  of  the  temporary  lenis 
in  which  dwell  the  female  -  mourners  over  Hosein.* 
Portable  tents  were  also  used  as  shrines  on  military 
campaigns  (WRS.  Ril.  Sim.<^  37.  cp  Schwally,  Sfaiil. 
Xn^.,;.,lUra.  1  ij),  and  the  use  of  tents  as  sanctuaries  * 
w.is  familiar  lo  the  Israelites  long  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.     See  further,  Tabrrnacle;.  esp.  S  13- 

TEHTH  DEAL  (fliPP).  Ex.2B,o  AV.  RV  Memh 
pnrl  {of  an  ephah].'  See  WEIGHTS  AND  Measukes, 
§3(,,v.  'omer'). 

TEPHOM    (TeifrwN    [A]).    iMaetSjo    RV,    AV 

TAHHON  {j.  II. ). 

TEBAH  (n-ip,  94P4  IBADEL]:  AD  sometimes 
BappA  :  TAart).  the  father  of  Abraham  (Gen.  II  n^. 
Josh.  24  J  iCh.  I16  IJt.33<).  Tradition  described  him 
variously  as  the  son,  and  as  the  brother,  of  Nahor.  P 
represents  him  as  migrating  from  '  Ur  Kasdim '  (see 
L'R  OF  THE  Chaldees)1o  'Haran'  (Gen-Uji).  To 
understand  '  Terah."  we  must,  iirslotall,  havea  definilB 
view  as  10  the  meaning  of  '  AbralKim'  and  ■  IJaran.' 

(O  Tliere  U  some  ptobalMlity  in  Winckler".  theor>-  (tf/S  a,  n.  1) 
that  rry\  ban  intemional  distonbaof  m-  (/rra^]^AM,  arfyi, 
originally  'the  beginning  of  ■  moon.' ~Ur  Ka^im,  whence 

i<  iuMoA  lSa.2i«.  Kc  Pavilii>h,  ■)  with 
■m;^»«-<l^,ab.>v>.).  [fnil  prefer '(Zlmri's) 
'  "FTviewiobelleiCweGei.  T»ri.,  l)i.). 


and  is  mpuuned  by  the  vulgar  collciqut.il  u^atfe  of  the  word  in 
both  MHandAr.(cp  Freytae).  Note  ihallfiederivative 'al- 
cove '  ilKelf,  was  used  in  Spani^  to  denote  ef  pedally  the  recess 


cult(.?.^Plo!);cpal 

fiir*,l  JO  (Vienna,  18 

t  TlieAV 


ter  ^Abraham 

lel  (cp  Sarahl  it  1 
Jseal(<>..lhali: 


;."t'j,~r 


10  be  mentioned.  Then  ii 
a  the  hero  of  the  Jerahmc 
:o  of  Ihe  Israelites.  aiHl  tli 


■  the  ler= 
Tenth's 


and  that  his  name  is  a  corrupted  li'agtnent  of  TetahmeeL 
Possibly  for  'coiTupted'  we  should  rather sav  'aliered.'  P, 
ot  his  authoricy.  may,  as  Wincliler  («e  above)  renuirks.  have 
hada  repuenance  loanamewhich  suggeiledmooo-worship.  (3) 
Jensen's  comparison  of  N.  Syrian  Ofltliu)  proper  names,  lil^ 
TarSular  (^iAeja;  J/ittiUr.  ij,),  leads  10  the  meagre  result 
that  Terah  may  have  been  a  divine  natne.  t.  K.  C. 

TEEAH(rn^t.  Nu.3327/  RV,  AVTAiiAK(f.i'.). 

TEBAPEm  (□'&~l|l,   6  in   Gta.   ei&uAa.   Hisi. 

ftooks  $tiM^tyvt  0ap.,   Btftawwiv,  -^^   leic.    i  5.  Ifi73   ffpa. 

n.    i],    Eiek.Slii  [HijAvirn.   Zech.'lO  I  •iTa^l'ryrdH'M' 1  Aa! 

»rBaM,\M;'twiia6^tm');  AV  (following  Vg.)  tomeliiiics  tran- 
scribe,, sometimes  tianslales  Mnuuie.'  'idol,.'  idolairv":  RV 

The  I 


idol  (cp  Gen. Slip  w 
Of  the  form  of  thesi 
the  scanty  n( 


ith  V 


M). 


learn  nothing  from 
n  ine  u  1  ;  we  cannot  certainly  infer 
■ram  me  lact  mat  Laban's  was  concealed  under  a 
camel  saddle  that  it  was  small,  nor  from  Ihe  use  which 
Michal  makes  of  David's  (i  S.lSi]T6}  that  it  Km  of 
Ihe  siie  ik-  shape  of  a  man.  Laban's  leraphim  (his 
god)  was  stolen  by  Rachel  (Gen.  31),  but  with  other 
foreign  gods  and  heathenish  amulets,  was  put  away  by 
Jacob  before  he  went  lo  worship  Yahw*  at  Bethel 
(35a-4) ;  the  meaning  of  the  story  (in  E)  plainly  is  that 
the  lemphim  were  relics  of  Aramxan  paganism  which 
Israel  cast  off  to  serve  Yahwi  alone  (cp  Josh.  24  ij); 
see  also  i  S.lGij,  where  in  a  prophetic  passage  (E, 
budde)  teraphim '  is  coupled  with  divination  as  a  type 
of  sin  most  hateful  to  God.  and  9  K.  23 14  (Rp)- 
Micah  had  an  ephod  and  teraphim  in  his  shrine,  which 
were  carried  off  by  the  Daniles  lo  their  new  settlement 
at  Ihe  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  pUced  in  their  sanctuary 
(Jiidg.  17s  IB).  The  teraphim  in  David's  house  (i  S. 
19iji6}  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  a  thing  which  would 
be  found  in  every  household.  In  the  eighth  century 
Hosea  joins  Ihe  ephod  and  teraphim'  with  sacrifices 
and  massebahs  as  essential  to  the  religious  observances 
of  his  people ;  in  their  absence  religion  would  cease 
(Ho..  S.I. 

Like  the  ephod,  with  which  they  are  asscKiated  (in 
Jiidg.  and  Hos. ),  the  teraphim  were  employed  or  con- 
sulted in  divination  (a  K.  23=4  Eiek.  21  =i[rtlZech.  10  a). 
Eiekiel,  in  Ihe  passage  cited,  represents  the  Babylonian 
king  as  divining  by  shaking  arrows  (belomancy ;  see 
Urim  and  Thummim).  inquiring  of  the  leraphim, 
examining  Ihe  entrails  of  a  sacrifice  {tiHifiiimn) ;  cp 

connected  in  a  similar  way  with  the  teraphim.  It  is 
not  dear,  however,  that  the  teraphim  were  consulted  by 
Ihe  lot  \  Eiekiel  seems  to  distinguish  the  two.  Spenc«r's 
theory  that  the  teraphim  were  small  images  (hguiines), 
perhaps  of  human  form,  Ihe  heathen  counterpart  of  the 
Urim,  h.is  no  substantial  foundation.*  Other  scholar! 
have  inferred  from  Gen,  81  ig  jo-j;  Judg.l/sX  i  S. 
IBtj  i6,  that  the  teraphim  were  household  gods  (penates. 
a  Lapide;  Seh.  Schmid,  Vitringa.  Ew.,  F^'dmans,  etc.); 
more  specifically,  images  of  the  ancestors,  so  that  the 
consultation  of  the  teraphim  was  a  kind  of  manes  oracle 
(E.  Meier,  Siade,  Schwally.  etc, ).  The  latter  hypothesis 
rests  upon  questionable  anthropological  or  etymological 


m\v- 


9  has  SqA«,  elsewhere  u< 


yGoogle 


TEREBINTH 

assumplions:  other  passages  are  hardlj  compaiible 
with  the  016017  ^^'^  '^  leiaphim  weie  solely  domeslic 
idols  (see  Has.  3,  Eiek.  21«  M  Zech.  10.  a  K.  23^}. 

Tht  etymology  and  mwiine  of  (he  word  mn  unknown ;  for 
YU-iouiLoniMiiiretseeG™.  rill,  ijis/p  Moore, /Wfii,  jii/ 
cp  al»  I.  l^w,  in  l^'^ti^^f^0li6-.  iIwh  wbo  Itunk  thu  ihe 

D-Mp  (Htubauer,  Say«,  Kk>.,  SchwuUyX  The  apinions  of 
JcwBb  wriKH  kboul  iIm  nuuK  of  Ihe  teraphim  nwy  ba  found 
b*  Ilu CDrious in  Biulatf,  Lti.  Ta/m.  ibfaW. ;  Beyer,  Addita- 
mmtm  to  SeUoi,  synt.  n.  ch^  1,  Tbt  in.ni  nmuUble  ii  Ihu 
the  leraphim  was  a  munwiied  human  htAd  (Jcr^  Targ.  Gen. 
M  ID,  etc)  :  with  which  cp  the  stories  of  tius  kind  of  divination 
«iiiongtheHiiITim»ns,Chwoliobn,  iM,«tfr,iio^j«/  i^iF. 
£.ittniliin.—)tnmt,  Et-  »9,  D,  Efktd  «  riaratkim ; 
SeldeD,  Dt  ilis  Sjnii,  syni.  1  chap.  2,  wiih  Btycr'i  AilJila- 
mtnla:  Spencer,  Ot  Itgiiiu rihuiUlia.ik.  Jcbap.Tl  Pfcilhr, 
B^rc/tarijnct    iiUk-ir,    4 ;    van    Hale,     Dt    jMHotioitiiMt 

St.irft  (VlV    Ij^i:    Sthwally,  Lt^*  Kiui  dtm    Imli,    i%ff.\ 
[?::  T.  C.  Foote,/fiZ,ll.7^.  dinjV    Sec 


f.J-dgt!, 


r,«igt!,  mjr. 


TEKEBIHTH.    The  four  (bnns  n^ 
■ATM,  JiSlt,  W»,  and  [\'^,  aOtj^  ue  evidi 

gin.     D'^-M,  ^flue,  or  0'S><l,  ^Aiw, 
is  best  Rgardtd  u  plur.  of  n^N,  fUA,  or  per. 
hap«  of  [he  masculine  (bnn  S^k  (o 
in  Ihe  proper  name  J-}M  Vk)  fn 

uniUllt.  H/ili  mi //^  an  usually  taken  toEcihems^'wrs. 
lunth.'  jt//ilA  ami  a//*«  as-'oak';  though  Celiiua  Otifrvt: 
1}4^)  joins  o/lU*  as'lerehinth'toj/ii*  Uld  fUn.     The 


Leiy  coo. 

\,«(oa:urrinBonly 
n^  ii  Uk  wmn 


intend^  (cp  WRS,  KiL  Sim,\i\  iw/.y.tiK  difficuh 

root  VlK— aceording  lo  oihei^  nSx— with  which  the  word 
to  be  connected.  (See  Ihe  liieialure  cited  in  GeMniufH 
Sit.aiid  cp  Naues,! ii6.)    On  tba  other  hind,  the  I 


Hig  xna-  characteristic  of  the  rcgloru  This  vtew  v.  supported 
f^^tna  (see  Elik),  and"^e^DH^^  (Sd«i^  probable 
mityOiuiMa  Dinah)  of  the  T^ay^h  in  Jud^.  1  j  with  the 
a  pVv  <sCGta.^i.      Twice, 'hwveva  (lt.«i}  Hai.413), 


VTs^lSl.  u' 


i^i,w(Judg,»37iB|)  mayl 


3.  Ballglou  . 


lof  .^(tS 


I  10(9!)  a< 


of  the  formi ' 

The  special  associations  of  large  trees  like  the  oak 
and  Ihe  terebinth  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
e  of  other  Semitic  peoples, 
'  have  beeti  discussed  by  Gaudissin 
■  {SlHdien.  2iB,  ^),  Robertson  Smith 
{Rtl.  Sem.<^  iBj/:),  Stade  ((J/Uss.^).  and  others. 
Such  names  as  Hon  mirth  {.tto  ji^i),  'oak  of  the 
teacher'  ((Sen.  :26  Dt-lljo),  and  ilin  mi' Snfmnt  [■(fyg 
D-H^Ifd).  'divinere'  oak'  (Judg.Sjj),  point  to  their 
having  been  early  seals  of  prophetic  oracles.  The 
custom  of  burial  beneath  the  tree  (Gen.  358  i  Ch.  10i») 
is  apiin  an  evidence  trf  sacred  association.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  lo  Gideon  beneath  the  rh*  in 
Ophrah  see  Wdlh.  Prol .  ET,  33B,  By  the  prophets 
the  association  of  norship  with  sacred  trees  wns  con- 
demned as  a  departure  from  the  spiritual  ideal  of 
Israel's  religion  and  also  on  account  of  the  degrading 
practices  connected  with  it  (Hos.  i  13  Ezek.  6  13  etc, ). 

10  real  founduion  for 
lively, "  holv  tree  " '  (note  on  J  ujlj; . 

497S 


We  proceed  10  notice  briefly  [he  occurrence  of  the 

,.  nS(,  lUA  (Gen.M4  Judg.eiiig  iS.17  =  [»BAoin.J  ig 
[•Ba(il.]ilslio]>S.lR9/ieL»>«».andinr.  t4ti4iK.1SM 


Kcclus. 


■clt;   T 


M^>.>*H   ID 

h?-K,  Elath,  Dl  3  B  etc.  is  possibly  the  sann  word;  i.  in  AV 
rendered  'oak'  (RVaw.  'lefebiolb')  eisepi  In  the  two  places 
when  fi>»,  all^,  is  also  present ;  in  li.  6 13  AV  hai '  leil  tree,' 
and  Hos.  413' elmC  while  KV  has 'terebinth 'and 'terebinthi' 
in  these  ver«».  0  renders  «jr  limes  !>>■  ipy^  and  thrice  by 
nfiitJfiyv^ ;  besides  thcri,  twice  in  Judgea  44L  has  Ipvi  and 
Ob  Tept>.0)i.4oc.> 

As  has  been  shown  at  length  by  Celsius  {I.e.)  Ihe 
meaning  '  terebinth '  will  suit  all  the  passages  where 
ildh  occurs.  PistQ£\a  T'ereHntkus,  L. ,  which  in  some 
countries  is  only  a  shrub,  attains  in  Syria  the  proportions 
of  'a  noble  umbrageous  tree.'  10  to  40  ft.  or  more  in 
hdghl  (M  andHanb.'^'  165).  It  may  thus  constitiile  a 
landmark.  Rol^nson  (ZfA'Sij)  describes  one  he  saw 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Ramleh — such  a  tree  as 
we  can  imagine  to  have  given  the  valley  of  Elah  iu 
name.  '  Here,  in  the  firuad  valley,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  roads,  stands  an  immense  Butm  tree  .  .  .  the 
largest  we  saw  anywhere  in  Palestine,  spreading  its 
boughs  far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.  .  .  .  II10  Uuim 
a  not  an  evergieen  ...  its  small  feathered  lancet- 
shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in 
the  spring.     The  flowers  are  small  and  followed  by 

long,  resembling  much  the  clusters  ol  the  vine  when  the 
gr.-ipcs  are  just  set.'  The  abundant  branching  and 
foible  of  the  lerebinth  agree  with  the  references  in 
aS.  ]8s/.  mEccIus.24i«;  the  fact  that  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  an  eve^reen  explains  the  simile  in  Is,  1  30. 

s.  .1^9,  atUk  (np^^)<>*>t.  Josh.  14  Ml),  can  be  only  aslighlly 
divertLil  form  of  hSk,  Udk.  The  tree  intended  in  Josh.  {I.e.') 
may  beihe  same  as  that  neniicned  Gen.  S&  ^  Judg.  8 1  (^aJtamX 


..  orD'Sf,  ; 


the  plur.  of  rh*  or  W  (see 
above)  occurs  ls.l»  (Tj  AI3  and  possibiy  Eiek.Bl  14!,  In 
by  AV  '  idol« '  in  the  second.    Id  the  first  p^ssaj^  '  it  is  the 


ted'fCheJ-nc): 

I'ual  metapho? 
Lage  of  these 


omil'iheword.    \SBeCril.  llii.) 

4.  [^S<.  ^"  (in  B  itsoally  fym,  Gen.lSt  ISis  Uij  I81 
Dt.  11 30  Josh.  18  33  (cp  6)  Jiidg.4ii»63;  i  S.  10  jt,  wrongly 
'  plain '  in  AV),  and  (s)  j^^,  allin  (usually  turn  or  3aAa»c, 
Gtn.  3seis.aT3  (iMpo.  ^a.^1  6  1344  14  [om.  AlEiek.  3Tt 
(iA..i«vtriHos.4i3.\in.29Z.ch.llitX 

Eion  and  nllin  are  slightly  varying  forms  of  the  same 
word,  which  had  come  to  denote  a  particular  large  tree 
distinct  from  aS<t.  'Idh,  most  probably  the  oak.  Ac- 
cording  lo  Tristram'  {NHB^diff.)  there  are  three 
species  of  Qutrctis  which  fiotn-ish  in  Palestine,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  evergreen  Q.  pstudo-caeciftra :  the 
others  are  both  deciduous  species.  Q.  ^ihpi  and 
Q.  in/fi-toria.  The  first  he  describes  as  in  appearance 
much  like  our  '  holm  oak,"  and  he  speaks  of  one  very 
large  tree  of  this  species,  the  so-called  ■  Abraham's  oak ' 
near  Hebron.  The  oak  of  Bashan  be  believes  (follow- 
ing Hooker)  to  be  Q.  j^gihps.  Cp  Anderlind  in 
ZDPV\Zi-r>ff.     On  the  oaks  of  Sharon,  see  Shahon. 
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TERTIUS 
B)ih.l2i.  Thakra  (Gikpi.  [K*^*].  eeieYTOY tL']). 

If  the  name  inusl  be  Persian,  we  have  a  choice  belvnen 
tar!,  'dark,  fierce' (Ges.£iJ-.i">|.  and /arfa/4.  'feared,' 
Ihe  supixHcd  original  of  Tirshaiha  (cp  Mnrq.  Fnitd. 
70);  Op^n{Annalesdephilos.ckrtti/Hnf.)aay.  186+), 
howrever,  compareiTiri- dales,  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  gos'ernor 
of  Peraepolii  (temp.  Aleitander).  Bui  if  underneath  the 
present  Esiher-siory  thete  is  an  earlier  siory,  Ihe  scene  of 
which  was  not  in  Persia,  bul  in  the  land  of  Jerahmoel 
(N.  Arabia),  the  only  one  of  the  above  suggeslions 
which  will  lerve  ui  is  the  second,  and  (he  question  is. 
What   is  the   origin   of  TikshathaP      Bui  cp   also 

TBBTnrS  (repTioc).  'n  "le  present  tent  of  the 
Episile  to  the  Romans  (16  m),  figures  in  the  first 
person  as  having  'wrillen'  Ihe  epistle  (^yili  T^finai  i 
■ypd^M  TJl*  #TiimiXij»t-  As  long  as  the  authen- 
licily  of  the  episile  is  maintained  it  ii  impossilile  10 
suggest  a  reason  why  Paul's  amanuensis,  while  deliver- 
ing the  author's  greetings  in  Ihe  usual  manner  in 
w.  11  a},  should  thus  abniptlf  have  taken  an  independ- 
ent course  in  ».  n.  True,  i  Cor,  16 11  Col.  4iB  aThi^ss. 
Sir  compared  with  Gal.  811  can  be  urged  for  the  opinion 
that  Paul  dictated  his  episdes  ;  but  so  far  as  Rom.  I6n 
is  concerned  this  does  not  lead  to  any  further  conclusion 

in  the  pseud -epigraphon.  In  point  of  fact  the  appear- 
ance of  Tenius  al  this  place  belongs  only  to  almost  the 
final  form  of  the  work.     See  Romans,  g  4,  7,  par.  j. 


Vaiiau  conlcetum  han  been  nude  reguding  Tenii 

JewsTh^CUudiuthadexpeUedfroni  Rome.  LI™ctJ 
9,  tc  has  been  sugoeiied  Ihal  he  rally  14  ihe  Titius,  or 
JmiM  of  AcH  18).  Ryder  i/BL  nvii.  9S  .97)  ■'■■-'" 
as  ATI  influential  Roman  ChmiiAn,   and  ir^t 

mem  fur  die  sniiTMion  of  ch«p«.  l!>-ia 
Irndilioiu]  cpiatle  ia  stronger  tluui  that  (< 
Teniiu.     Cp  SiMOH  Uli  Che  Cynniui). 
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ever,  thftt  [he  flrsa- 


TEXT  AND  VKEtSIONS 

1    by  Ihe  Psetdd-Doiothtu: 


a  Dorot 


TEETULLOa  ixcpTyAAoc  [n.  WH]),  the  r 
or   orator  who  appeared  for   the    prosecution   agamsl 
Paul  before  Felix  (Acls24i/). 

TESTAMENT  (ii&eHKH).  Ml.26>a  etc.  Sec 
Covenant,  g  7 ;  also  Galatia,  %  31. 

TE8TIM0HT  (Hnp),  Ei.lBs^  See  Abk,  g  3. 
Cp  also  Witness,     On  2  K.  11  u  see  Bracelets,  5, 

TETA    (ATHT4    [A]),     iE£d.6je    AV)  =  Eira2,). 

HATITA  (?.l'-). 

TETOASGH  (TCTpftpiHc).  the  ruler  of  a  lelrarchy 
(reTpipXii).  that  is,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
of  one  quarter  of  a  region.  The  title  of  leirarch  is 
familiar  from  the  NT  as  borne  by  certain  princes  of  the 
petty  dynasties,  which  the  Romans  allowed  to  exercise 
a  dependent  sovereignly  within  the  province  of  Syria. 
In  this  application  il  has  lost  its  original  precise  sense, 
and  means  only  the  ruler  of  part  of  a  divided  kingdom. 
or  of  a  region  too  narrow  to  support  a  higher  title. 
Alter  Ihe  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (4  R.c. )  his  realm 
was  shared  among  his  three  sons  :  Ihe  chief  part,  in- 
cluding JudEea.  Samaria,  and  lduma».  fell  to  ArchelatiS 
(Ml.  2>i|,  wiih  the  title  of  elhnareh  (see  EtHNaRCii); 
Philip  received  the  NE.  of  the  realm,  and  was  called 
leimrch  :  and  (ialilee  was  given  to  Herod  Antipas,  who 
bore  the  same  title  (l,k.3i).  These  three  sovereignlies 
were  reunited  under  Herod  Agrippa  from  41  to  44  A.D. 
On  the  lelrarchy  of  Lysanias  mentioned  in  Lk.81  see 

Abilenr,  Lysanias, 

TETTEE  (pi^lll,  tohak  ;  AAftiOC)!  >  harmless  eruptioa 
orthe9kin(Lev.  ISjcit,  AV  '  freckled  spot ' ). 

'In  Syria,  al  Ihe  prcKnt  day,  Ibii  diseue  ii  known  by  Ibe 

takei  the  (ormoTdull  while  or  itdtli.h  spow  on  iTie  Mn.  of 
■equal  liee,  And  hardly  riling  nbave  the  HUrlace  of  Ihe  ^io. 


The  >| 


'    SBOr,  Ltv. 


.a<iUc. 


iNTRODUCIOKr  (g  I). 


TEXT   AND    VEKSIONS 

COHTENTS 


i:adefM5S(l4). 


Fir«lra«.(li3X 
Thnrmiginf|.4% 
Clu&ilTcaliondij). 
Goi[Mls(l,i6). 

c'lholiqepislle.[|.»). 
l£^orVul|ue(|9i). 


Textual  Criticism  (§  a). 
I.  NEW  TESTAMENT 

We«eoti  and  Hon'i  iheory  (|  7). 


The  three  leiufi  S). 

B.    VERSIONS 
il.  SVHIAC 

Goipelt ;  Three  eaily  venioni 
P«hr(t.(|5,). 

■  Old  Syriac "  (I  JsX 
"-■--- -'-Veetl  =6' 


n^Anliochian  K 


(|9X 


^liochian  Kvl  (I  to). 

liuionordiKUBfondit), 

Illuioadve  noia  (t  la). 


CoiKli 


nofOldSyr.loDial. 
nan  (1 13). 
slleidi.,). 
Tmiow  (I  30). 


Age   of    Bohairic    and 

(l3t)- 
Three  comcared  (|  3s). 
■■  (I  »7).  Amwnian  (I  36). 
Etfaiopie  (I  37X 
GMhic(l385:  ^        . 


I!.  OLD   TESTAMENT 
A.  Te\t 

Muaoieiii:  voweLi  f|  41). 


K,  Theodolion  (II 48-50). 


E«anlMSS(l5,). 
Primed  ediiioni  (I  < 
ftecovcry  of  original 


Old  Lai  in  (|  =6). 
MMUKripofi  y). 


Blb]togmpbr(|6;) 


m.  SviiAC  AKD  OTim  vnnoiu. 

Peshi|u<|«o), 

Syiiac  oenbiii  from  Gie^  (f  6i\ 
Palestinian  version  (|  61). 
Other  version  :  Coplic  (I  Sj). 

Armenian,  Gothic.  Arabic  C|  64% 

TarguBH  (1 65). 


,y  Google 


mien 


Mk.  169.; 


supplici 


Ihai  the  genuine  le«  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence with  all  the  marks  of  accidental  mutilation.  The 
natural  inference,  ihe  only  inference  which  would  be 
drawn  from  a  similar  state  of  things  in  any  clas^cal  or 
ecclesiastical  writing  in  which  such  phenomena  were 
observed,  is  that  all  our  MS5  are  ultimately  derived 
from  a  single  copy  itself  imperfect  at  the  end.' 

But  this  forms  an  exception  to  the  class  of  problems 
raised,  and  the  subject  of  this  article  mny  with  li«le  loss 
of  accuracy  be  defined  to  be  the  history  of  the  text  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the 
time  each  became  canonical,  whether  in  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  church. 

The  methods  of  scientific  criticism  are  of  course 
equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  in 
certain  branches  of  textual  study  the  division  observed 
in  this  article  between  OT  and  NT  has  no  significance. 
The  Old  L*ltn.  Ibr  Instance,  and  Ihe  Egy^ian  venions  an 
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Nevertheless,  the  divi^ii 
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1  Pmbably  ii  was  mutilated  elHwheie. 
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The  eiact  determination  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a  sludy  which  has  points  of  | 
1    Omanl  ""^^'^'  *''*■  qu^'ions  concerning  both  the    i 
1.  ™™  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  literary  sources    ■ 

"™"*-  of  the  several  books.  There  are  instances  of 
a  translation  acquiring  a.  scriptural  authority  which  has 
never  been  accorded  lo  the  original,  as  in  the  case  of 
ECCLESIASTICUS  ff.v,] :  Other  books  have  been  the 
product  of  successive  compilations  and  revisions,  so  that 
it  may  become  a  matter  of  doubl  al  what  stage  of  its 
existence  it  can  be  said  10  have  been  in  its  '  original ' 
form,  (jenerally,  however,  Ihe  limits  of  the  subject 
can  be  marked  out  by  the  actual  state  of  extant 
documents.  Thus  the  criticism  of  the  ■  Priestly  Code ' 
(P}.  or  of  the  book  usually  called  JE,  as  they  may  have 
existed  before  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  lies 
quite  beyond  textual  criticism.  Our  documents  do  not 
carry  us  back  behind  the  Pentateuch  already  coniplete 
as  a  single  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extant  texts 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Jeremiah  suggest  very  serious 
questions  as  to  the  collection  and  editing  of  his  prophecies 
and  as  to  Ihe  authority  for  the  arrangenient  found  in 
Ihe  Hebrew  and  adopted  in  Ihe  English  Bible. 

The  case  stands  much  the  same  with  Ihe  NT.  We 
can  Icam  from  the  variations  of  our  MS.S  little  that 
directly  bears  on  Ihe  apostolic  origin  of  Ihe  Fourth 
Gospel  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Even  the  earliest 
versions  do  not  take  us  behind  the  collection  of  the 
four  evangelical  narratives  which  tc^ether  maile  up  Ihe 
Gospel,  or  the  collection  of  the  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles. 
Of  the  literary  fate  of  the  Apostle's  tetters,  of  the  journeys 
which  they  may  have  made  from  Corinth  to  Rome, 
or  from  Thessalonica  to  Philippi,  before  incorporation 
into  the  collected  edition,  our  MSS  tell  us  nothing. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  there  circulated  in  the 
West  an  edition  of  the  Epistle  '10  the  Romans,'  in 
which  the  name  of  Rome  u*as  absent  from  Ihe  opening 
salutation,  and  there  is  strong  ei'idence  that  elsewhere 
than  in  the  West  the  name  of  Ephesus  was  absent  from 
the  Epistle  Mo  Ihe  Ephesians';  but  on  this  one  dr- 
cunislance  it  is  diflrcult  to  build.  The  only  real  point 
where  textual  study  touches  the  '  Higher  Criticism  ' — 
*>e  confessed  that  it  is  an  important  one 
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leiB  of  the  NT  with  which  they  are  bound  up. 
But  the  great  distinction  lietween  the  teitua!  study 

of  the  OT  and  that  of  Ihe  NT  lies  in  ihe  very  different 
4  Tntnal  P°"  ™''''^''  Pa'awgraphical  error  has 
CritSr  Pl»)'«li'"l>.<'»""'rS  documents.  Ac 
uiwuaui.     jijpn^]    mistakes   m    the   chief  ancient 

lexis  of  the  NT  are  rare ;  bul  in  the  OT  they  are  to 

be  found  continually.      The    inevitable   tesuit    is   ih.t( 


nendaii 


the  OT  a  necessity,  and  one  which  can 
historically  be  justified. 

A  few  words  here  on  this  important  subject  may  not 
be  out  of  pl.^ce.  Strange  and  confusing  as  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  MS  is  to  our  ej'es.  il  was  nevertheless 
clear  enough  to  Ihose  who  wrote  it,  and  the  mistakes  in 
copying  which  we  make  are  as  a  rule  avoided  in  old 
limes.  The  discoveries  of  very  ancient  papyrus  frag- 
ments of  classical  works  have  not  overlhto»n  but  rather 

As  long  as  a  work  was  frequently  read,  as  long  as  the 
scribe  was  fairly  familiar  with  what  he  was  coftying. 
mere  mistakes  do  not  seem  often  to  have  been  made. 
and  when  made  were  frequently  corrected.  In  rare 
and  unfiimiliar  writings  a  perfectly  different  siale  of 
things  obtains,  and  there  is  then  no  limil  10  the  perversity 
of  the  copyist. 

The  NT  was  written  by  Christians  for  Christians  ;  il 
was   moreover   written    in    Greek    for   Greek  -  speaking 

possibly,  of  the  Apocalypse)  was  that  of  current 
literary  composition.  There  has  been  no  real  brea 
the  continuity  of  the  Greek-speaking  c 
find  accordingly  that  few  real  blunders  01  wntuig  are 
met  with  in  Ihe  leading  types  of  Ihe  extant  texts.  This 
state  of  things  has  nut  prevented  variations  ;  but  they 
are  not  for  the  most  part  accidental.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  Ihe  '  various  readings'  of  the  MSS  of  Ihe 
NT  were  from  Ihe  very  first  ialtntional  alltralioni. 
The  NT  in  very  early  times  had  no  canonical  authority, 
and  alterations  and  additions  were  actually  made  where 
they  seemed  improvements.  The  substitution  of 
AFii/HKrurijF  for  jncfuvri^r  in  Ml.  61  and  thcnddllion  of 
Ihe  doxoli^y  lo  the  Lords  Prayer  a  doi^en  verses  later 
ore  not  pala-ographical  blunders,  but  deliberate  editing. 
The  literary  history  of  the  OT  has  been  very  differenL 
While  the  Canon  of  the  OT  was  being  formed.  Hebrew 
was  a  d^ing  language,  and  the  political  misfortunes  of 
the  Jews  were  of  a  nature  far  less  favourable  to  the 

seculions  of  the  Christians.  Under  Antiochus,  under 
Titus,  and  finally  under  Hadrian,  the  Palestinian  Jews 
suffered  all  the  devastating  and  uprooting  effects  of  a 
war  for  existence,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if.  al  the  close  of 
each  of  these  epochs.  Ihe  MSS  which  survived  were  few 
and  torn,  and  Ihe  scholars  who  could  read  them  fewer 
still.  Hebrew  had  beconie  a  learned  tongue,  its  place 
being  mostly  supplied  by  the  various  forms  of  Aramaic, 
and  it  was  not  every  Jew  who  could  read  ihe  Scriptures 
in  the  original,  far  less  spell  out  correctly  a  damaged  or 
faulty  exempl.ir.  These  are  the  very  conditions  in 
which  slips  of  copying  are  inevitably  made  and  least 
easily  detected.  The  venetalion  which  the  Jews  felt  for 
their  Scriptures  ultimately  led  Ihem  lo  copy  sc 


it  obvioi 


.  blunders  in  Ihe  tr 


e  Greek  OT. 

commonly  called   the   Septuaeinl.      The    fable   of  the 

1   seventy  translators,  each  erf  whom  independently  agreed 

1   in  their  rendering,  may  be  eiirience  that  the  Alexandrian 

I    Jews  had  some  common  irndition  of  the  meaning  of  the 

Law  ;  but  if  we  except  Ihe  Pentateuch,  lo  which  alone 

the   n.tme    '  Septu.igint'   properly  applies,   the  various 
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bookt  or  the  Greek  OT  bear  all  llie  mnrks  of  having  i 
been  originally  [he  private  veniures  of  unimined  scholars. 
These  unsalisfaclorytranslationspassedovcrmioihe  keep- 
ing of  the  Church  ;  but  Christian  scribes  were  unable  to 
check  corruption  in  a  text  which  frequently  cannot  be 
translated  to  make  rational  sense,  nor  have  v/e  any 
gnursnlee  that  the  earliest  MSSwhich  came  into  Christian 
hinds  were  accurate  representatives  of  the  original 
version.  Vet  from  these  earliest  Christian  MSS  out 
copies  seem  to  be  descended. 

Thus  both  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  in  the  Greek 
translation  there  are  serious  breaks  of  continuity  in  (he 
history  of  the  OT,   lo  which   the  history  of  the  NT 
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no   parallel.      The 
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critic  is  therefore 
1  a  lemperaie  use  of 
in  the  scientific  study 


the  NT  is  at  the  present  lime  in  a  more  advanced  stale 
than  that  of  the  OT.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  usual 
custom,  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  NT  in  the  original 
and  in  translations  will  precede  that  of  the  UT  in  this 


—NEW  TESTAHENT. 

I    WKIflNG.)     There  is  absolutely  no  I 


:  from  the  Grei 


(t  of  the  NT  may 
«k  MSS.  Versions 

ek  MSS  range  in 
mniaanuat.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ,_^^j^  century'  lo  the 
invention  of  priming,  the  Versions  from  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  lo  the  ninth.  The  original  form  of 
c.ich  version  ia  aiiesied  by  MSS,  some  (as  in  (he  case 
of  the  Old  Latin)  as  early  as  any  known  Greek  MS. 
iind  by  the  qutilations  of  writers  who  used  the  ver»on. 

We  may  point  out  here  the  inherent  merit  of  the 
testimony  obtained  from  versions  and  patristic  quota- 
tions, and  (he  counterbalancing  diCHcuUies  adendant  on 
their  use.  The  mos(  ancient  versions  of  the  NT  into 
Latin.  Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  are  older  than  otir  oldest 
Greek  MSS ;  wherever,  therefoie,  we  can  be  sure  that 
n-e  have  the  original  form  of  any  of  these  versions,  and 
wherever  »«  are  able  to  retiansUte  with  cenainty  that 
original  form  into  the  Greek  underlying  it,  we  have  a 
resultant  Greek  reading  possessing  a  higher  direct  claim 
to  .mtiquity  than  the  reading  of  any  single  extant  Greek 
MS.     But  obviously  this  is  not  always  Ihe  case. 

k  Unlit  ■  vwuDB  has  been  critically  iIudieH  we  m>v  «<«  u- 
lunw  (hu  any  ningla  MS  faillifully  repimn 
for  the  KM  of  [he  MS  miy  Un  been  ievi» 

£iij3gct  »  that  ruranfUiio 


r^irl^'to 


■nihchi 


Id  Ihe  t 


I  of  their 


Nevertheless,  patristic  quowtious  have  a  special 
to  the  textual  critic  They  are  as  a  rule  both  localised 
and  dated.  Where  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai  the 
quotation  in  a  writer's  work  reproduces  the  reading  of 
his  Bible  we  have  in  effect  a  fragment  of  a  MS 
of  the  writer's  own  age  and  country,  which  serves  as  a 
fixed  point  in  our  historical  and  geographical  grouping 
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Most  non-Greek  Fathers  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
(he  authorities  for  the  version  in  their  vernacular ;  bui 
some— notably  Tertullian  and  Jerome— seem  often  to 
make  independent  translations  of  their  own  direct  from 
the  Greek. 

In  quoting  authorities,  the  Greek  MSS  written  in 
4.  CMef  USS.  """i"'  !"!"'  '""ginR  f">">  "he  fo 


bycapit 


1  letters,  those  written  in  •niaurcuU  (ranging 

Plinth  to  the  sixteenth    cent.)    by 
liter   are    commonly  called    'cursive.' 


Fl«t 

Con«n,. 

irACm/. 

D  (.Ced.  raticaMm) 

Rod>e 

■"cJ^^t;',"?L5^ 

K(C«l.Sf<u,iliau) 

Sik  Cini. 

Epp^  Mid  Aj»c 

D  (Ctd.  Baa) 

Cambridge 

Cnspeb  and  Acu- 

MC-d.    ^Ifxa- 

London 

al]  books. 

C  (cJd.'E^ntmf) 

ilktrjIkCnH 

'"&f  -"  ■" 

D,(<7<rf.  Ci.™™- 

V-ww) 

pj>ri> 

PaoliiK  Epp. 

E,IC-J.     L.uJi- 

Oxford 
Ml  Cm. 

Acu. 

hiC«i.  Rttim) 

Paris 

gl),  Ctnt. 

Gospels. 

imCftf.     Sangal- 

J         limii) 

S.  Gallen 

Goipell      '1  AluidC;] 

lG,(tw.  'a™.,,-- 

l      »««) 

Dr«dm 

f  forowd 

PiCfBrf.  /-B-jWr"- 

Paul.  Epp.)™,^  book.  1 

M«I) 

S.  P<»r.lHr 

dlbk..  except  G«pels. 

The  following  fragmentary  uncial  MSS  are  important 
for  the  light  ihCT  throw  on  the  history  of  the  text : — 

Z  (filh  cent.>-ftaginenTi  of  Ml. ;  I  (Stb  ceni.)-fngiiienu  of 
Lk. :  III  (iacaKDiur  MSS  denoted  by  T,  nnging  from  the  ab 
Lo  Ihe  7lh  cent,  and  containing  ponions  of  the  Gospels  v 
Sahidic  transblion.  wiiich.  together  with  Bome  rim-'--  ' — 
lately  published  by  Am^lineau  (AW.  tl  Extr.  vol 
:he  lypc  of  Greek  leil  cuneni  in  Upper  Egypt' 


y  chief  codicra  BKDA. 


ii  of  the  Acts,  for  the  goodnc 
f  iij.  iBo.  and  in  the  Epp.  for  the  marginal  r 
■(^ul)andM"(Catb.  Epp' 


Cad.  56s  ICrttmy)  a  also 
.,     143  ('^'Wt) 

The  history  of  the  printed  te 
nto  three  divisions,      i.  The 


.4  (Srrh^rr.  Hnkirr). 

I  of  the  Greek  NT  falls 


■-i^ilT^  1516.  and  includes  Ihe  early  printed 
Bdltloni.  ^.j.^_^  ^f  Steph-inus  (l».  1550).  Deza, 
etc. .  and  the  Polyglots.  During  this  period  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  lexl,  commonly  called  the  Tfxiui 
Reeeplui.  w.ts  filed,  and  the  first  collections  of  various 
readings  were  made,  ii.  The  second  age  dates  from 
Mill's  edition  of  1707.  Little  change  was  made  in  the 
printed  text  during  this  secmid  period  ;  but  it  is  marked 
by  the  great  cillections  of  variants  Imiught  togelher  by 
Mill,  Weistein,  Mallhsei,  and  others.    The  first  attempts 
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towards  a.  sysiemaiic  arrangement  of  the  material  by 
Benltcy,  Ben^el,  and  Criesbach  also  fall  within  this 
period.  iii.  The  third  n^e  dales  horn  Lachmann's 
edition  of  1S31,  iti  which  lor  the  first  lime  a  modern 
editor  constructed  the  teicl  from  ancient  evidence  alone, 
without  reference  to  pre\'ioiis  editions.  During  the  last 
6fty  years  tnany  very  ancient  documents  have  been 
discovered  :  many  more  have  been  for  the  linl  time 
accurately  collated,  or  edited  in  lull.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  earlier  collections  of  various  readings 

be  said  also  of  the  earlier  critical  theories,  which  were 
ttTsed  on  imperfect  data,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  early  versions. 

The  Tex/uj  Rcceplas  derives  its  name  from  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  the  Elievir  edition  of  1633.    This  edi- 

B.  TextttB    IJ?" 


e  the 


As  a 


4)tter  of  fact  the  early  e 
islructed  from  but  few  MSS,  and  th 
iofly  followed  were  late  and  of  i 
'alue.      Yet  froni  the  very  lact  that 


:   NT 


e  MSS 


ikiir  reprfsenlation  of  the  ordinary  text  of  the  middle 

The  importance  of  tha  TrxUa  Rrcrfttu  U  derived  niH  Irom 
tilt  accident  IhnI  it  wii  the  uxi  of  ihe  euIv  editions,  or  of  anv 
one  of  them,  but  fr^^  the  fact  that  il  ii  in  all  etvnibis  the  u>l 
of  the  NT  as  publicly  read  in  the  Creek  church  ever  <unce  the 
lifth  century.  For  Ih»  r«n«in,  in  collaiing  the  varuiioni  of  MSS 
Ibe  Ti:tlwi  Rtcil-lHi(r^.,  in  Scrivener'i  reprint  of  Siephanui) 
ihouhlinll  beuied  In  prefelencelaanyniadeni  critical  lent. 

A  complete  list  of  the  editions  of  the  NT  in  Greek  is 
given  in  '  Tischendorf.'  vol.  iii.  pp.  aoa-aSj.  The 
t^%'0  editions  which  are  pmcticnlly  indispensable  to  the 
student  are  those  of  Tischendorf.Gregory  (1869-1894), 
andofWestcottRndHort(i88i).  'Tischendorf  [i.e.. 
the  '  fifitiD  KCava  crilica  maier ' )  contains  by  far  the 
fullest  collection  of  variants  of  every  class,  those  of  the 
uncial  MSS  lieing  almost  completely  recorded.  The  Pro- 
legomena by  C.  R.  Gregory  (who  brought  the  whole 
edition  to  a  conclusion  after  the  successive  deaths  of  Tis- 
chendorf and  Ezra  .Ab)x>t)  oicupy  the  third  volume,  and 
include  full  lisu  and  descriptions  of  all  the  MSS. 
versions,  and  editions.  The  edition  thus  forms  a 
comi^eie  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  textual 
criticism  oT  i1k  NT. 


loipedal  authority :  (1)  1 
oond  in  nbiiucuk),  are  nc 
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J,  tiKh  as  Wetudn,  or  even  Hill :  {3)  the 

^  of  the  versions,  especially  of  the  Oriental  versions,  ar 
nyt  given  accurarely,  and  they  are  rnrdy  quoted  where 
IC.Ihoilfih  implying  a  diflerenl  Creek  reading,  IsDOIHipp 


te»t.  1  hough  impb 
by  any  known  6r. 

The  general  theory  contained  in  Westcoll  and  Hort's 
Nea  Teilament  U  tkt  Original  Greek  (published  in 
_  ■o7».»--n  1881,  ^'  181)6)  has  formed  the  starting- 
.„'?  „™?;  point  for  all  sulsequent  investigation  of 
tS;^  "h^  textual  history^  the  NT,  whether  by 
*°°™''  way  of  defence  or  of  criticism.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  describe  the  main  outlines  of 
this  theory  at  some  length.' 

if  a  text  of  the  NT  were  formed  by  taking  in  eadi 
variation  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
it  would  be  in  all  essentials  identical  with  lli.-it  found  in 
the  works  of  Chrysosioni,  who  died  in  407,  after  having 
lived  all  his  life,  except  the  last  ten  years,  at  or  near 
Aniioch.*  It  would  also  be  the  text  of  Theodoret  and 
the  other  writers  of  the  Antiochian  school  as  well  as  of 
later  Greek  Fathers  generally.     Such  a  text  would, 


"  The» 
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Is  of  the  Preface 


; :  Tixtum 
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damui. 

>  The  Introduction  to  this  edition  is  from  the  pen  o 
Hon  (1 11).  In  the  following  paget  it  will  be  cileil  as  '  I 
with  a  reference  to  ihe  numbered  parsfrmphv 
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practically  identical  with  Ihe  '  Received 
s.  the  text  as  first  printed  by  Erasmus  ia 
1510  ana  repented  with  little  jeriotiE  variation  till 
L-ichmann's  edition  in  1831.  The  leit  thus  formed  is 
called  by  \\'eslcoIt  and  Hort  Syrian  or  Aaiioehiaa. 
Hort  commonly  uses  the  term  '  Syrian ' ;  but  the 
■  Syrian  Text '  of  the  Greek  NT  is  so  easily  confused 
with  the  Syriac  version  (with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do),  that  the  term  'Antiochian'  will  be  used  here 
instead. 

The  agreement  of  the  Antiochian  text  with  <'hrysos- 
tom's  shows  it  to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  whilst  the  fact  that  the  MSS  by  «hich  il 
is  supported  form  in  most  cases  a  majority  nuniericnllj 
overwhelming,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  the  current 
text  of  succeeding  generations.  It  does  not  aRrce.  how- 
ever, with  the  text  as  preserved  in  our  oldest  MSS  K  and 
B  or  in  the  I'^gjplian  versions,  and  stilt  less  would  it  be 
the  text  represented  by  the  older  forms  of  the  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions.  The  clearest  view  of  Ihe  nature  of 
the  Antiochian  text  and  of  the  documents  which  suppon 
it  is  found  in  a  series  of  readings  called  '  conflaie '  by 
Hort.  where  Ihe  later  text  has  combined  earlier  rival 

For  example : — 

1.  Lk.S4  53  (after 'and tbeywerecontinuallyinthe  temple') — 

(a)  blesiing  Cod  KnC'L  SjT.vn.-HeX  Boh. 

iffl  praising  God  D  *  a{*)^/r  Aug. 

(*)  praising  and  blea-       A    unc.rell    minuscoma    e/t 
ing  fiod  Lai.vg  SjT-vg-hcl  Arm. 

(Latin  MSS  are  repr<seni>^  by  ilAlict.    Kor  Ihe  nouiion  of 


iitris-li.    Now  although  I  has  the  if 

suppoTtnl  by  (be  older  forms  of  teat 
sses  of  evidence.    In  Greek,  i  is  oppose* 

ESS  »IiC,  Ihou,_  .. 

Lury :  it  ia  opposed  by  the  i 
fotms  of   the   Old  l.albl, 

■"IS  /g  and  Jerome's  Vulgate;  in  me  tail  t  a 
the  Old  S>-r{ac  (SiT.un  or  S,)  uid  ibe  PaJestiniao 
ihcnigh  supported  h^  (he  Syiiac  Vulgate  and  Ihe 

;  analysis  of  ibe  evidence  is  latal  to  the  ortginaiiiy  of  i, 
niiochuui  reading  ;  it  muse,  therefore,  be  later  than  a  and 
i,iflat.  ■  


opposed  by 


in  of  them. 


(a)M.lM<i(Ti|r«S|i»>')i<r'A«nl(M)6L  i'-> 

IM 

WYin>Tt  •!(  T«>  otoir  mr  «<  M>r>»>  • 
(^'Yin>Y>  tic  Tdr  slnSr 

wifrii^'XiS.]^  of  ■i«*« 

nearly;. 
{S])MititH  tiirncfit  ri|raH(ii|v(or)r  tb  eiwij)*<c)> 

Syr.hUnig.)  Arm.  have  fl  prefixed  lo^^ 
<fl)  Mb**  *il  f^*-  ■cuuntr  fioVA^  liij&i  *'^Tn  riri  »v  Tit  'Wfin 

ACa  unctell   minusoomn.  (e.c.  *)  Sjv.vg-hcl  <le.t^ 

Old  S>™ 
lopted  by  Hon.) 


(Part  of  I 
as  10  Ibe 

.  ThCi'fil. 

f.:,  ,1^  xi-r'>"  "BC-L  D 
>;t»()  Syi-palc-i  Boh  (Eih. 
fi.irTorminusc'Syr.sin(*.a( 

•1«  ft.8.  T»r  Xp.  ACSN  re 

Lal.aft- 

ciiTJAnn 
LAvg 

2-'r'iL.^r,e^ 

ble  in  .S^T.si^ ;  but  there  is  no  donbe 

"sa 

bniion  of  doc 

umenls  in  these  connate  tea 

dings  is. 

S',Sk; 

«Sr' 

a    belong   MRL    and    lh< 
0  fi  belong  D  and  Ihe  old 
[Tie  Sahidic  (T*rt^ie)  vers 

Bobairic 

with  the  Old  Sjriac.    In 
..Ibe  Old  Syrtac  form,  tb 

few  raws  where  the  Latins  ^e  wilb 
e  chief  il..m  in  Ihe  alteslation  of  the  f 

jgle 
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tcKi ;  but  it  never  sidet  wiih  A,  All  oiher  auihoriiiet  (except 
frftgnienL--)  have  been  influenced  by  ihe  i  icK. 

The  groups  of  aulhoriiles  mnrked  off  above  as  a.  ff. 
and  3,  are  found  lo  presi-nl  disiinci  typos  of  text  all 
Ihrough  (he  Gospels.  We  citn  thus  test  Iheir  uitiU'SS 
chronologically  and  geographlcnily  through  the  quoln- 

adx'erse  (o  the  priority  of  i  to  o  or  ^  as  the  analysis  of 
■he  cniillate  readings.  After  the  fourlh  century,  evidence 
for  S  is  nbundani :  before  the  fourth  century  it  is  doubl- 

A  fourth  family  {7),  independent  of  ^  and  prior  10  the 

No  document  contains  il  in  R  pure  form  ;  but  readings 
chnr.iclerislic  of  it  are  most  frequent  in  K,  L,  T,  Z 
{Ml).  A  {Mk).  S  (Lk),  and  in  the  Bohairic  version,  in 
fact  in  all  ihJe  documents  where  a  readings  are  found 
except  B.  This  text  is  supposed  by  Hort  to  hnve 
originated  at  Alexandria  and  is  1 


The  n 


r  the  ii 


B.  TlM  Uma  ; 


IS  of  the  Old 

therefore  supposed  by  previous  invest ig.iwrs  to  liave 
arisen  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  is  still  universally 

iveither  '  Western  '  nor  ■  .Meiandrian,'  nor  '  Antiochian,' 
is  ceiled  by  Hort  .Veu/ral. 

These  three  strains— the  Western,  the  Alexandrian, 
and  (lie  Neutral — are  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which,  according  lo  Hort,  the  ante- 
<1  of  the  NT  can  be  divided. 
"■**  The  ■Western'  text  is  found  ci-cry- 
uhere,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Sprtin  and 
to  Upper  I^ypt.  The  Alexandrian  text  is  nilnessed 
chidly  in  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  Neutral 
icxl  is  not  so  ck'arly  associated  with  any  local  use  : 
but,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  its  subsidiary  attestation 
is  found  among  predominantly  Alexandrian  documents 
as  opposed  to  Western  eomiptions,  and  among  the 
Westerns  as  opposed  10  Alexandrian  corruptions. 
\foreoi-er,  not  all  Western  readings  are  shared  by  the 
whole  of  the  Western  array,  some  early  Western  texts 
in  in.iiiy  cases  supporting  the   Neutral   reading  where 


*ul  more  concretely,  ih«  cue  mny  k 
1^  of  B  <the  ly^rioal  Neulml  clucui 
uiric  on  Ihe  one  haiHl.  or  with  l>  t 


re  Ihe  We^in  t> 

[,  which  could  no 


MfcMf="le« 
1^  by  Hon 


ceuliiHi4  are  found  iu  a 
W^'stern  documents,  w 
Hon  10  be  no  part  of  11 
p..^'ii;es,  tillnfilM'Wt 


in  of  both, 
which  Horl  believed  10  have 
;  »  Ihal  the  coinbinalion^  EtKj 

lhrMS^'KM.'"Al™rAS'only!!?- 
iet  of  pasueei  fotind  in  all  except 
I  are  neveithe1«i  ronsidcml  by 
[enuinc  text  of  tbe  NT.  In  theu: 
■n  Non-lnleTpobilinn<,'  B  ha  gims 
I  pRMirved  chieHy  by  D  and  Ihe 


The  renaons  given  by  Hori  for  the  final  supremacy 
of  the  Antiochutn  text  are  mainly  two,  one  political  and 
the  ollwr  literary. 

*Antioch  ii  the  true  BcdedaAlical  puent  of  Consunlinople,  »o 
that  It  il  no  wunlcr  ih.it  the  traditional  Constantinopoliuia 
t«t,  whi^Iier  llimull y  olTicial  or  not,  was  the  Antiochian  leil  of 
the  Sw.  ■  '  ■■  ... 


authiin  of  the  Syrian  [ 


Entirety  hlnmeleis  0 


comuieiiomly  a  tnll  i«i.  .  ,  .  Thi 
DU  &  at  on«  unlible  and  I«b1e 
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pm-eti^hed  in  mom  and  forcCj  more  fitted  for  cursory  pcTuul  or 

The  sunival  of  good  readings  in  some  talc  cursives 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Readings  from  the 
oMer  lexis  may  here  and  there  have  been  introduced 
into  a  fundornenlally  Anilochian  text  from  marginal 
glosses  ot  through  the  eclectic  preferences  of  scribes. 
Hut  as  late  MSS  which  contain  good  readings  present 
them  in  the  less  read  pans  of  the  narrative  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  more  striking  sayings,  it  is  probable 
that  these  good  readings  are  generally  the  result  of  a 
process  of  imperfect  correction.  A  MS  contain inif 
another  than  the  dominant  Antiochian  text  would  be 
corrected  to  that  text,  but  not  as  a  rule  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Only  in  those  readings  which  do  not  agree 
with  Ihe  ordinary  text  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  wc  be 
certain  that  such  MSa  are  reproducing  the  text  of  their 
remote  ancestors.  The  tninuscules,  in  short,  give  little 
additional  authority  to  the  '  receii-ed  text '  where  they 
agree  with  it,  whilst  iheir  differences  from  it  are  often  of 
critical  weight.' 

It  is  still  held  by  a  few  scholars  that  the  SjTiac 
Vulgate  is  a  true  product  of  the  second  century,  and 
a  n.  I  'hat  the  version  known  by  Ihe  name  of 
*;^*2r~  the  ■Separated  Gospels'  (called  in  the 
AnUOOhuii  "1"'^  *™,''^"  the  'Old  SjTiac')  is  a  re- 
^—J^-r"  vision    of    11.      According    to    this    Ihe 

"'^"°-  support  given  by  the  Syriao  Vulgate  10 
Ihe  Antiochian  text  transfers  Ihe  evidence  for  that  text 
from  Ihe  fourth  lo  the  second  century.  But  Syrinc 
patristic  eiidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Syriac  Vulgate 
{i.e.,  the  I'eshltta)  in  its  present  form  before  411  A.U. 
is  non.existent ;  whereas  the  text  of  the  'Sepamled 
Gospels'  (or  -Old  Syriac'(  is  aelually  attested  from 
works  of  the  third  and  early  fourth  centuries.  (For  Ihe 
proof  of  this,  see  below  on  '  Syriac  Versions'  %%  93^} 

Another  objection  which  has  often  been  raised  is 
the  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  wilh  regard  to  Ihe 
Antiochian  revision.  It  has  been  said  that  if  there  had 
been  prepared  at  Aniioch  early  in  Ihe  foiulb  cenlury 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  NT  which  practically  came 
10  supersede  all  other  forms  of  Ihe  text,  we  should  have 
expected  clear  references  in  ecclesiastical  writers  to  so 
great  an  eient.  We  hear  something  about  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Jerome's  Vulgaie  ;  should  we 
not  find  similar  references  to  the  Antiochian  revision  if 
il  had  ever  taken  place  ? 


:ciml  die  Itook  of  I^aniel  in  Ihe  LXX  vi 


show  that  it  tells  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that  we 
know  soniclhing  about  Ihe  preparation  of  Jerome's 
new  transkition  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
possess  Ihe  correspondence  of  that  energetic  and  self- 
assertive  personality.  Of  the  reception  of  his  NT  wo 
know  liitle.  except  Ihat  his  revision  ottheGos]jels  seems 
to  hai,-e  found  favour  immediately  in  Africa.  A  still 
closer  parallel  lo  the  silent  success  of  the  Antiochian  re- 
vision is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

'" .  .    -     .  .        -bc»of  ihechurfhoripifi.illy 

-■-■     mion.hulaflerM-.-iirfs 


c  ihini  century.    But  on  evenlt  connected  with  this 
lileni,  and  we  are  (occed  10  say  with  Jeroms  (/Va/T  /■  l>mii-\ 

A  true  picture  of  the  general  attitude  ot  the  fourth 
century  to  textual  revision  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  given  by  Ihe  Latin  dialogue  contra  Fui^c/ifirtrrt 
Donalhtam?  where  a  Catholic  and  a  Donaiisi  di.sputo 
tc^^her,  the  Catholic  using  the  Vulgate  ihroiigliout  the 
Bible  unchallenged.  thoughtheDonatist  uniformly  quotes 
from  an  Old  Latin  text. 

Against  these  objections  10  Ihe  theory  of  the  Antiochian 


1  Hort  .96,  and  (.peciaUy  jj,.^ 


a  Mi^i 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 
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revision  « e  may  now  set  the  evidence  derived  from  Ihe 
Sinai  palimpsest  (Ss).  a  MS  discovered  some  years  aRer 
the  publication  of  Hot^'s  work. 

from  Curwon's  MS  (ScX  <^'  nirviving  portions  of  whicb  c™™ 

cent  a  type  of  the  OM  Syriac  which  has  undergone  TC^H'iion 
front  the  Greek  («*  eol.  yfn).     Thus  the  ducovery  of  Ss  has 

of  the  great  veninn  of  the  Euleni  world  in  it)  earliot  form. 

Now  Ss  is  absolutely  free  from  Ihe  slimiest  Irace  of 
Antiochiati  readings.  Not  one  of  Ihe  characteristic 
Antiochian  conflations  is  found  in  it.  Moreover,  in 
certain  cases  where  the  Latins  agree  with  the  ^  Neutral  ^ 
text,  but  the  Antiochian  text  has  an  additional  clause, 
this  additional  clause  alone  is  found  in  Ss.  An  instance 
is  given  above  (§  7)  from  Lit.  24<6;  another  may  be 
found  at  Mk.  1  ij,  whilst  (he  additions  to  the  true  lexl  of 
Mk.  r2ij  and  ISG  liave  a  somewhat  similar  attestation. 
These  passages  do  nol  merely  prove  that  the  Old  Syriac 
was  uninfluenced  by  the  Antiochian  text ;  they  go  far 
to  show  that  a  text  akin  10  the  Old  Sjriac  was  one  of 

was  constructed.  Thus  the  readings  of  B  and  its  allies, 
the  readings  of  the  Old  Latin  and  its  allies,  and  now  the 
readings  of  Ihe  Old  Syriac,  all  contribute  (o  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  Antiochian  text ;  but  the  mulunl 
variations  of  B  and  the  Old  I^tin  and  the  Old  Syriac 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  Antiochian  text  regarded 


10.  Th«  pra- 1 

AntiooUaiL 

texU. 


n  of  11 


''  three  strains  of  Western,  Alexandrian, 
'^  and  Neutral,  still  more  or  less  holds  the 
ground ;  but  important  details  of  his 
scheme  have  incidentally  been  undermined,  and  the 
ftesh  evidence  of  Sg  is  here  much  less  favourable  to  his 
presentation  of  the  histofy  of  Ihe  text.  The  general 
tendency  of  criticism  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  texts  which  Horl  would  have  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  'Western.'  The  channel  of  early  'non- 
Western  '  transmission  has  been  still  further  narrowed, 
whilst  there  have  come  to  light  types  of  early  '  Western  ' 
texts  purer  Ihan  those  which  have  earned  them  both 
their  misleading  name  and  their  bad  reputation. 

I.    Recent  research  has  decidedly  confirmed  Tischen- 
dorfs  .Tssertion  that   B  and   K   came   from   Ihe  same 
scriptorium. 
This  WIS  ulmiited  by  Hon;  but  he  thought  that  the  two 

certain  tlut  they  both  belonged  to  the  great  lilnary  collccEed  by 
F^philui  at  CKsarcaL>  Wc  idusC  Iherefbre  allow  for  ihepovi. 
bilily  that  their  agreements  come  from  a  partial  use  of  the  same 


1  10  the  K  te 


directly  against  the  exo 
b"t  they  undoubtedly  ni 
whether  these  great  o 


These 


>rs)of  K 


e  been  largely 


The 


iller  codices  or  rolls  containing  only  part  of  the  Scripiures. 
"  :hatatletistics,  thereTore,  of  B  in  the  PHlph«^  or 

represent  the 


a.  The  claims  of  the  Anlioel 
apostolic  original  are  rejected 

evidence  can  be  foimd  for  it  earlier  tnan  tne  lounn 
century.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  rarious 
forms  of  the  '  Western '  text  were  widely  spread  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.     But  where  was  the  '  Neutral ' 

I  The  latest  aenoui  defender  of  the  conflate  readings  of  the 

xi.  4  97-103)  i  hut  the  eanphalic  rejection  ^  Ihev  r»dlngs  by  Ss 
hv  made  the  refutation  of  his  argument  superfluous 
uSee  Boussel.T-t/xHis.^;  J.  R-  Harris,  JliVAuw/ry, 
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Hort's  answer  ii  unambiguou.^  'The  Wc^iem  Ii«n<:e  did 
nol   preyail   everywhere,    and    MSS   unaffected    by  its   results 

great  measure  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  Ihe  watchful  scholars  of 

the  Egyptian,  and  especially  that  of  Loii-er  Eg>'pi;  and  the 
quotations  which  follow  it  are  most  abundaiti  in  Clemeni, 
Origen  (Dionysius,  Peter),  Didymus,  and  Ihe  >-ounger  Cjlil,  all 
Akiandrians'{WesicotiaDd  Hon,  nxalicril  5^1 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  thai  the  testimony  of  our 
Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  wimesses  becomes  more  and 
more  Western  the  earlier  ihey  are.  Of  the  three  great 
Alexandrian  fathers,  Origen  is  more  '  Western '  than 
Cyril,  Clement  is  more  'Western'  Ihan  Origen.'  Retcnt 
criticism  has  dealt  similarly  with  the  e>idence  of  the 
Hg}-piian  verMOns.  The  old  arguments  for  the  com- 
parative antiquity  of  the  Sahidic  version  remain,  and 
new  discoveries  iif  ancient  fragments  of  that  version  and 
its  immediate  kindred  are  made  year  by  year.  But  in 
Ihe  Sahidic  'the  Western  infliience  is  often  peculiarly 
well  marked.''  The  Bohairic.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thoroughly  non  -  Western  ;  but  Guidi  has  shown  that 
this  version  in  its  present  form,  so  far  froni  being 
a  product  of  Ihe  third  century,  is  almost  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  sixth.  The  very  existence  of  a  specifi- 
cally Bohairic  literature  before  ihe  sixth  century  is 
extremely  doubtful  (see  §  34). 

Yet  with  all  deductions  it  remains  true  that  the 
'Neutral'  text  receiits  a  latter  measure  of  general 
support  even  from  the  Sahidic  version  than  from  the 
early  Latin  or  Syriac  texts.     In  olhcr  words,  a  pre- 

from  about  Origen 's  lime  onwards.  We  are,  moreover, 
placed  In  a  peculiarly  favourable  position  for  sliulylng 
this  type  of  text  owing  to  the  fortunate  accident  that  the 
Antiochian  revision  never  found  favour  in  t^ypt-  Until 
long  after  the  .Arab  conquest  the  text  foimd  in  Egj'piiaq 
documents,  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  cdniintied  on  ihe 
whole  to  be  that  which  Hart  has  called  'Alexandrian.' 
This  text,  though  far  purer  than  the  Antiochian.  is 
eqtially  with  il  an  artificial  eclectic  revision ;  its  survival 
at  Alexandria,  alone  among Greek-speakingcomnmnities, 
was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  grOH-th  of  Egyptian 
Monophysitism.' 

3.  The  ■  Western '  text,  as  a  whole,  has  hitherto  found 
few  defenders.  This  is  p.-inly  due  to  "an  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  anti<iuity  and  extension  of  the 
Western  text  as  revealed  by  patristic  quotations  and 
by  versions'  {Hon  170).  Hon,  whose  general  estimate 
of  Western  readings  Is  no  more  favourable  than  that  of 
his  predecessors,  groups  Wcalem  characteristics  under 
the    three    heads    of    Parapkrasi.    Iiterpolatioit.    and 


>  IHd. 


.    Thet 


■KofCleme 


■U  anJ  SluJits 


'Sluslrati^ 

i.ieswiihil 
.■)_;  bpi  ( 


en  carefiilly  edit^  by  P.  H.  Barnard  (  7 

>  The  '^^   in   whicb   the 
eihibiied  by  the  'Alexandrian 
its    highly    artificial    character. 
ISosperbreaksorrinlbemiddleof  a  clause  at  Mk.l 
words  i^0$wyr9  yifi  .   .   .  i'^fir  ttt^  ^artd  .   .  . 

ancient  text,  now  represented  by  the  Latin  Codea  Bt ,._„ 

added  Ihe  following  sentence:    'Bui  all  that  they  had  been 

^  Peier.  Am)  af°er  diMthi'nR>7»<i<bimKlf  a1»appeand! 
and  from  Ihe  East  even  unto  ihe  West  seni  forth  by  iLem  the 
holy  and  incomipiihle  preaching  of  eiemal  ulvaiioo.  Ameiu' 
The  absence  of  auaial^ns  from  Mk.  It^-n  in  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  makes  il  highly  probable  thai  k  here,  aa  elsewhere,  faith- 
fuls reproduces  the  lexl  of  the  GdhkIs  current  at  Canhase  up 
lo  the  middle  of  Ihe  Ihird  century-.  This  shorter  conclusion 
evidently  presupposes  a  lexi  which  ended  ai  14s  aa  in  BH  and 


ri  kitlt  eimclnti-mi,  Ihe 


.Cthiopic  MRS,  and  in  ihe  margins  of  the  Harclean  Sjtiac  and 
of  ihe  test  MS  of  the  Bohairic.  accompanied  in  mosi  casn  by 

de.criptions  of  ♦  IGregory  4,;],  i^d  of  -^S  (Gregon-  ijoSl,  and 
see  also  I.  R.  Harris,  appendix  10  Mis.  Lewis's  Cal.  t/ Syriac 
.VSSM  Ml.  Sinai., ^{f.). 


,y  Google 
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rable  V 


I   (Hort   173-175).      Motwith 
'■  -    -Wesi        '   ■ 


inding  t 


tnfre- 


le  bulk  of  ihe  attestation  for  the  readings 
Bdoptea  uy  nim.'  The  ^1  is  thai  the  expression  '  ihe 
Wesiem  text'  is  a  misnomer.  The  ■  Western '  docu- 
ments do  not  present  a  single  recension,  like  the 
Anliochlnn  text,  or  even  a  body  o(  aberrant  readings  ; 
Ihey  raiber  represeni  the  unrevised  and  progressively 
deterioiated  stale  of  ihe  text  throughout  the  Chrislian 
norld  in  the  anie-Niccne  age.  '  Western  '  readings  are 
accordingly  of  various   types,   ranging  from 


le  forms  of  ii 


polatioQ  and  p.iraphrase, 

fact  that  led  Hug  as  e.irly  as  iBo«  to  spcaK 

usually  called  '  Ibe  Western  text '  by  ihe  nami 

Much  of  Ihe  bad  repute  of  ■  Western '  te 
from  the  almost  universal   practice  of  ireati 
Beiie  (D)   as  their  leading  representative, 
famous  MS,  though  it  conlains  very  ancienl 
is  far  from  being  a  pure  represenlalive  of  a 


n  of  It 


d  by 


le  hand.  Ihe  Latin  fragments  called  Cod. 
Bobiensis  {t)  as  the  besl  type  of  the  lexu  early  current 
in  the  West,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Sinai  palimpsest  (Sg) 
as  the  best  type  of  the  texts  early  currenl  in  Ihe  Easl. 
Both  these  documents  would  be  reckoned  as  ■  Western " 
according  10  the  ordinary  view  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  they  have  any  common  origin  later  than  the 
archetype  of  all  our  extant  authorities. 

The  discovery  of  the  Sinai  palimpsest  has  materially 
alteredourconceplionsoftheearly  'Western'  text.     One 

was  a  iMidency  to  admit  interpolation  ;  and  Ihe  presence 
in  the  leading  '.  Western'  aulhorilies  of  a  series  of  inter- 
polations, which  must  have  come  from  non -canonical 
sources,  seemed  to  make  it  obvious  that  all  '  Western' 
documents  were  derived  from  an  interpolated  copy  of 
the  Gospels  later  than  the  archetype  of  BK  and  Iheir 
allies.^  But  though  the  Sinai  palimpsest  has  a  thoroughly 
non-Alexandrian  text,  hM  mu  of  thise  inttrpolatisHi  is 
found  in  il.  It  was  the  presence  of  clear  errors  in  all 
'  VVeslem  '  documents  known  to  Ihe  earlier  critics  which 

every  fresh  discovery,  therefore,  of  documents  funda- 
mentally 'Western,'  but  nevettlidess  free  from  these 
errors,  makes  the  theory  of  a  single  Western  retiadon 
less  and  less  probable. 

4.  One  of  Ibe  arguments  employed  by  Hort  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '  Neutral '  text  is  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  Ihe  groups  containing  B,  the  chief 
■  Neutral'  document.  This  line  of  a^ument  is  of  course 
quite  in<lependent  of  theories  conuecled  with  the  spread 

is  somewhat  open,  however,  to  the  charge  of  subjectivity, 
nod  the  very  fact  that  nol  all  ihe  readings  adopted  by 
Hon  have  found  universal  favour,  proves  that  Ibe  evi- 
dence of  groups  might  have  been  interpreted  differenlly, 
Salmon  \Somt  Thought,  on  lie  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
NT,  1897)  calls  Ihe  term  '  Neutral '  '  a  question- begging 


'  Notable   inM 


IHtafMl.633Ti3«u 
a  There  arc  about  1" 
in  Ibe  CKtcpels.    The  d 


t    Ml,( 


13    KBFL  T.J  lIC],    ISji 
I.  ap.  Orig.].    Tht  squar. 


r  of  ihiin  an  :-Mt.  3 1;  (the  light  ai 
('the  fan  of  Ihe  ikv-);  Mi.!Om 
-«');  Mk.l«j<thcang<llcli 


llH  rcsurruion) ;  Lk, «  4  (Ihe  num  worlung  on  the  Sabhaih) ; 
Lk.  B  m/ <■  V=  know  not  what  splril  >■=  »«  0?')  i  Lll.  22  41/:  (Ihe 
blofiay  sweat):  Lk.  IS  J4' (' Falhet,  forgive  them ');  Jn.  6 4  jibe 
angel  ■■  the  poat)  \  Jn.  7  53-8 1 1  (ihe  wonuin  uken  in  adulter)'). 
All  tli«e  ure  absent  froni  Ss  as  well  as  from  UK.  but  they 
appear  10  belong  10  ihe  earliesl  Latin  texlt.  The  longer  con- 
duiion  to  Ihe  Second  Gaipel(lMk.]ia9.iD)iiabKni  from  k  in 
10  Bn  Ssi  so  that  this  passage  forms  no  put  also  of 
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name'  (p.  49),  and  adds  wiih  greal  irulh.  'if  we  want  a 
more  precise  answer  to  the  question  whal  Hort  means 
by  "  Alexandrian,"  we  shall  nol  be  fei  wrong  in  saying, 
those  readings  which  are  Alexandrian  in  Iheir  origin  and 
are  not  recognised  by  Codex  B'  (p.  51),  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  text  of  B  in  Ihe  Gospels  is,  generally 
speaking,  an  excellent  one.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  the  support  il  frequently  gives  lo 
early  readings,  which,  but  for  Ihe  witness  of  B,  would 
have  been  dubbed  with  Ihe  fatal  epithet  of  ■  Western.' ' 
The  habitual  associates  of  B  arc  of  quite  a  dilfcreni 
character  ;  so  frequently  indeed  does  il  agree  with  such 
'Alexandrian'  documents  as  TL  and  Ihe  Egyptian 
versions,  that  it  has  actually  been  maintained  that  the 
Gospe!  text  of  B  is  a  iranseript  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
cension of  Hesychius  {Boussel,  TUi.\,\fi).  Bui  the 
occasional,  yel  unmislakable,  support  which  B  affords 
10  the  Weslern  against  ihe  specifically  'Alexandrian' 
readings  is  inconsistent  with  Ibis  view.' 

To  sum  up,  Hort's  text  of  the  Gospels  is  less  affected 
by  recent  disco\'eries  than  his  criticism  of  the  documenis. 
n  /•.ntinin.if.n  As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  readings 
ll.ConolMlon.^f  BK,  Se  authorities  on  which  H<5t 
chieflyretied,areoften  supported  by  the  mosi  ancient  form 
of  the  Old  Latin  (*|,or  by  the  most  ancient  form  of  Ihe  Old 
Syriae  (Sg).  These  readings  are  almost  always  lo  be  per- 
ferred,  for  they  represeni  an  agreemeni  between  the  best 
'Western'  and  the  best  'non- Western '  lexis.'  The 
crucial  difficuliy  occurs  where  all  the  early  "Western' 
'     against  Btt,  or  BtiL  and  Ihe  Bohair' 


e'fuiui      ' 


1  befoTf 


extual  CI 


nontenclali 


the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriae  independent?  We  may 
question  in  another  form.  Accepting  Hort's 
remembering  that  'Western'  docu- 
and  S^  not  unfrequently  support  B 
[ainst  the  specifically  '  Alexandrian '  text,  what  grounds 
Lve  we  for  thinking  that  B,  or  even  Btt  united,  is 
ilirely  free  from 'Alexandrian  '  corrections?''  In  the 
irtions  of  Ihe  Gospels  where  k  and  Ss  are  boih  ex. 
nt.  B  has  the  support  of  one  or  other  of  them  about 
ur  times  out  of  live  ;  may  not  B  be  itself  in  the  wrong 
the  remaining  readings?  How  far,  in  fine,  can  we 
usi  B  whether  supported  by  Ihe  other  Greek  MSS  or 

TSions  is  Egyptian  ? 

The  answers  lo  these  questions  cannot  positively  be 
ven  until  a  complete  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 


be&I  Latin  and  Syriae  texts,  not  'seventy.' 
*  There  is  not  the  tlighiesl  likelihood  that  the 

by  iriuular  revision.    The  probability  indeed 
way.__The  few  indicaiioiis  sflbrded  by^  the  ai 


"3S 

,  and  llie"c 


liow  that   'Weuen 


inted  by  some  good  miiiuscu 
:01dSyriac>Tead'Ii|«virpDdpa^^i'  ...  'I 
r^  BsfW^aSiv.  Now  B  has  'Iihtdvv  in  neilber  place  ;  bill 
serts  fir  btfore  the  second  BofM^^Sj'.  "The  obvious  explai 
is  that  an  anceHor  of  B  had  the  reading /fjiij^araMffj,b 


l»w(™ 
oTBiith 


a'2 


with  the  c. 

Hon  wa>  I . 

is  now  fouad  also  i 


MI.S13I  (viTTfnx);  Ml. Si 
. S 57 I^c^oivr).  Insucbplaci 

tancc  is  atTorded  by  the  re: 
ck-crowing  in  Mil.  11.    Ttu 


ance,iDMk.e»,whei 


hy^lOOglC 
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however,  in  the  direiiio 
preservation  of  (he  true  le. 
of  cases  by  ■  Weslern  '  do< 
ntny  uUimately  be  able  t< 
reached  by  Hort. 

We  may  add  a  few  illusi 
lexi   adopted   by   WH  ca 

end«i. 


advance  beyond  the  p 


hings  ye  I 


i.    Mt.  88  'your  Father  knov 
need  of  r|i6  mir  i/iat  alrijaat  ai 

„_~.  "f  picliires(]ue  locution  has  been  adopted 
UTBMni.  ^  Blass'and  by  Nestle  (Hastings'  Dll 
7390) ;  the  slendemess  of  the  attestation  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  desire  of  avoiding  what  seemed  nn 
undignified  ejipression.  All  Syriac  VSS,  support  the 
common  text ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  Mt. 
6  a  Ss  reads  '  and  he  began  to  say  to  them '  instead  of 
'  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  sajing.  ■  .' 
A  somewhat  similar  variant  is  to  be  found  in 
Mt  7^3,  where  for  ifu>Koy^iii  we  find  iti6aa  aliesicd 
by#f  vg.codd.pp.Iat  (incl.  de  RtbaflismaU.  §7);  Justin 
Martyr  a6a,  with  the  African  Latin  (i  [Cyp]  also  \a\g) 

Similated  to  Lk.  ISsj. 

.    Mt.  lis    '  Mii  max<A  tbufiMiartai'  am.  k  Ss 


Dial."i'>(i,« 


y>). 


Those  words  belong 
and  are  in  accordance  with  Lk.'s  accustomed  diction. 
In  Mt.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  tia-iyiyd^taSat 
never  occurs  figain  :  if  the  phrase  omitted  by  k  and  Ss 
be  retained,  we  must  almost  assume  that  Mt.  is  here 
directly  borrovring  from  Lit.  Omit  the  phrase,  and  the 
linguistic  diffieuliy  is  removed ;  Mt.  gives  the  actual 
's  of  Jesus,   whilst   Lie's  addiiiim    'the  poor  are 

early  (and  correct)  ialerprtlalion  of 

uiem.      iiimilarly  rofiiKSt  m  Mt.  2*23;  is  alien   to  the 
diction  of  the  First  Gospel  and  comes  from  Lit.  10=^: 
(he   word   is   rightly  omitted  from  Mt.   by 
e  Ss  Ann  Origen  >"• 

Harmonisiic  additions  are  among  the  mo: 
and  misleading  corruptions  of  the  (eit,  as  J< 
(he  first  to  see  :  '  dum  eunflem  sensum  alius  ahter  ex- 
pressit,  ille  que  unum  e  quatluor  primum  legerat,  ad 
dus  eiiemplum  ceterosquoque  aestimaueri(  emendandos' 
(A>.  ad  Damaiam).  Other  passages  where  the  dis- 
covery of  Sii  has  helped  lo  remove  additions  of  this  kind 
are  Ml.  21m  (lalten  from  Lk,  20i8| ;  Lk.  W  is  oliit  iw)> 
Til-  itiiim  (Mt.  B  is| ;  Jn.  12  8  ■  For  the  poor  ye  have 
alwaj's  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always'  (taken 
from  Mk.  147,  Iklt.2flii,  but  omitted  in  Jn.  by  D 
Ss)- 

iii.  Mt.  25i   'went  forth  to   meet    the  bridegroom 
and  Ikt  bride.-    U    i*-ao9  124*  Lati  S>-rT   (inel.    Sj) 
Arm.     This  addition  is  certainly  genuine,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Oriental  custom.      The  bridegroom  goes 
with  his  friends  to  bring  away  the  bride  from  her  father's 
home;  no  one  is  left  at  the  bridegroom's  house  but  a 
few  •virgins'  (i.e.,  maidservanuj  10  keep  B'atch,     In 
the  parable  these  maidservants  represent  the  church 
(as  ilk  Lk,  1236).  whi1s(  (he  arrival  of  the  wed 
cession  wi(h  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  rep  esc 
coming  o(  Christ.    Christ  is  here  the  bridegroo 
the  bride ;  the  waiting  sen'ants  are  the  chu  B 

the  more  familiar  image  was  the  comparison 
(o  the  bridegroom,  the  church  to  the  bride : 
Bride  had  become  the  slock  melaphor  for  1  ur 

(he  careless  editor  had  a  strong  temptation  ea 

out  in  the  parable  where  it  docs  nol  mean  the 

iv.  Ml.  8 3»  '  kbI  i-oppijfftfl  rill  \l^ov  i\i\t  ese 

words  come  after  (lie  firs!  announcement  of  the    ass 
without  variation  in  Greek  MSS.     As  they  s 
are  a  remark  of  the  ei'angelist,  10  which  there  hi  g 


'  /.(..  cod.  Claromc 


>e  6th  century.     D  has  the 
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to  repeat,  or  it  originally  contained  something  which 
later  writers  might  regard  as  unsuitable.  For  it.  31/.. 
Ss  Diat*'  and  *  have   '  the  S        '  "  ■^ 


and 


openly  speak  the  word ' — i.e. ,  they  read  XaX 
Xeiv  instead  of  AdAci,  thereby  making  the  clause  part 
of  Jesus'  word  10  the  disciples.  The  central  thought, 
therefore,  of  the  prediction  is  not  the  physical  miracle 
but  the  general  viciory  of  the  Gospel  afier  (be  great 
struggle  (cp  Hos.  6i/.|.  That  Jesus  did  not  pn=tch 
'openly'  after  Ihe  Resurrection  was  a  re.ison  why  ihe 
clause  should  be  omitted  by  Ml.  and  Lk. ,  and  at  a  later 
period  should  be  altered  in  Mk, ;    but  Ihe  agreement 

to  restore  the  original  form  with  confidence. 

V.  The  restoration  of  the  true  texu  of  Acts  is  a  more 
difficult  malter  than  that  of  Ihe  Gospels  owing  to  Ihe 
comparative  po\-erty  of  the  evidence.  We  need  especi- 
ally something  corresponding  to  the  'Old  Syriac'  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  niighi  separate  really  ancient  read- 
ings in  Ihe  Old  Latin  and  in  D  from  those  western 
variants  that  never  had  anything  beyond  a  local  circula- 
tion, Se^'e^al  oF  the  proper  names  are  undoubtedly 
corrupt.  H:?..  'levSaiiai  Acts  £9  is  impossible,  ftir 
Judita  is  quite  out  of  place  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Cappadociii.     The  African  I^tin  (Ten.   aJi:  Jud.   7. 


Aug. 


und.) 


1  this 


la.-ographically  unlikely  r  possibly  Lk. 
ropiv^'AN— I-'..  Gordviea,  now  Kurdistan,  vi.  In 
Acts  46  '\uA*viit  is  a  mistake  for  'Jawdtfat,  the  true 
name  being  preserved  only  in  D,  in  Berger's  Perpignan 
MS  and  las  E.  Nestle  points  out)  in  I.agarde's  OS 
69  18 :  on  Ihe  other  hand  the  Fleury  palim|)sesi  (A)  is 
said  to  have  [/.]*,,->«».  and  we  may  conjecture  from 
■CheDoitHieof  Addai\\3i\\a.\  the  Old  Syriac  attested 
Oniai.  \\\.  In  Acts  13  8  the  present  writer  has  a  strong 
suspicion  ihat  Ihe  mysterious  name  'EXii;iMit.  for  which 
tT«/iot  is  read  or  inferred  in  several  Western  documents, 
is  a  corruption  of  b  \oi#t^,  'the  peslilent  fellow'  (cp 
Acls'245|.  But  conjectures  of  this  kind  stand  on 

quite  a  different  footing  from  Ihose  restorations  of  the 
text  which  are  based  on  a  consenus  of  the  most  ancient 
evidence.  If  we  are  (o  feet  any  confidence  that  this  or 
that  phiosc  or  variant  is  the  actual  word  of  the  originnl 
writer,  it  must  be  because  we  can  really  trace  back  (he 
phrase  in  question  to  the  earliest  times,  not  because  il 


0  have  ( 


ended  it 


urld. 


c  of  ll 


s,  1  7X  Ihe  Killiwi^ 

(TheoloRic-il  Translfltion  Lilnarr,  vol.  xiH.),  ,qni,  F.  «.  Ren- 
yon,  llandlvi*  la  Ihr  TtihUU  Crilicitm  ^  tkt  XT,  1901. 
K..lalix.ria  Text q/ lie. VTUicnKTian%i'xo.  G.  Salman, 
Stmi  Tlin-tiU  m  tit  Textual  CritMim  tf  the  NT,  1807. 
C.  R.  GrtKory,  Texikrilik  J,itlT,'n\.  1.  .900:  this  will  be. 
Mpanle  edition  of  the  P'vlc^ameiat  lo'Tia:lKndorf.|hrnught 
announced  (191^)  hy^.  i™  Soden.""    ™     ""'"""''* 


lofth 


?ripluref 


TheSci 

.    ,, in  the  year  180  a.  d.  had  in  their  case  of 

■ri^    «^     rolls  'epistl.=  of  I'aul  the  jus.  man.'' 

te»e^^     What  type  of  text  these  MSS  may  hai-e 

contained   it  is   of   course  impossible 

ee  V  (0  determine ;  bu(  the  occasional  references  of 

ian  [e.g. .  adv.  Prax.  S  j)  to  the  translation  then 

of  the  same  general  type  as  that  found  in  the 
biblical  quotations  of  Cyprinn. 
To  Cyprian,  according  to  Ihe  judgment  of  Ibe  latest 


1  Tixli  aid  Slsdici, 


hy  Google 
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invesligalor  of  his  slyle,'  the  Lalin  version  seemed 
'  clumsily  executed  iind  quite  modern  ' :  bul  he  quotes  it 

to  question  the  correctiirai  of  the  renderings.  The 
nnlunil  inference  is  that  Cyprian  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  found  a  dcflnile  Latin  text  established  aa 
an  aulhOTtlntivc  standard  in  Carthage. 

We  are  able  to  entry  back  the  history  one  stage 
farther.      The  quotations  of  Novatian.  Cyprian's  Roman 

as  Cyprian's  quotations  give  us  the  text  current  in 
Carthage.  To  them  we  may  add  the  few  verses 
quoted  by  the  Roman  presbyters  Moyses  and  Maxi- 
mus  in  Ihrar  leiter  to  Cyprian  (ap.  Cypr.  £/.  31, 
%  4).  These  quotations  present  marked  differences 
from  the  Cyprianic  text,  as  well  as  marked  agreements 
with  it ;  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  assuming  for  both 
the  Carthaginian  and  the  Roman  types  a  common 
origin,  which  at  thesame  time  must  have  been  sufficiently 
remote  to  allow  tor  the  development  of  the  characteristic 


iry  history  of  the 
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I  fc,^h„° 


hfUOT 


lian,  Lactanti 


LuciTer 


n  the  Ik 
No  Iraditim  of  the  origin  or  lite 

14.  Thatr 

"'«'»•  r^iade  in  Roman  Africa,  in  Italy,  or  in  Gaul. 
What  is  cenain  is  that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  Latin  biblical  MSS  exhibited  a  most  confusing 
variety  of  text,  caused  at  least  in  pan  by  revision  from 
later  Greek  MSS  as  well  as  by  modiflcations  of  the 
Latin  phraseology.  This  confiision  lasted  until  all  the 
■Old  Latin'  (or  'ante-Hieronymian')  texts  were  sup- 
planted by  the  revised  version  of  Jerome  (383-400  A.D. ). 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damasus 
and   ullimalely   ticcame  the  Vulgale  of  Uie  Western 

We  are  thus  driven  back  on  evidence  other  than 
tradition  to  classify  our  MSS — to  find,  if  possible,  the 
local  texts  which  they  respectively  represent.  This 
classification  is  the  more  necessary  »s  the  primary 
importance  of  the  Old  Lalin  versions  lies  in  their  age. 
The  '  Old  Latin '  may  go  back  to  the  second  century  ; 
but  before  any  particular  Old  Lalin  reading  can  be 
safely  treated  as  second-century  evidence  we  require  at 
Icaai  prima  facit  proof  that  the  document  in  which  it 
occurs  has  a  text  which  has  largely  escaped  revision 
from  later  Greek  MSS. 

In  classifying  our  Old  Latin  authorities  each  group  of 
books  must  be  treated  separately.     .\s  a  matter  of  fact. 

'""■""^"u"-  en,  library  fates.  In  the  Gospels, 
the   I^lms.  and  Isaiah,  we  hnd  a   ma/^e  of  aberrant 

ni^ver  to  have  undergone  a  thorough  re^ision  in 
later  times,  and  the  text  of  Cyprian's  citations  here 
hardly  diflcrs  from  the  printed  Vulgate. 

The  necessary  starling-point  is  supplied  by  the  biblical 
quotations  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  Some  of  the  evidence. 
however,  derived  from  this  source  must  be  used  with 

L  tl  ii  rarely  pos^hle  10  take  the  mnny  <cripIiiR)l  allugioni 

.,u.u  .....c..  .iMit  the  nililg  had  not  been  iianilntnl  inio 
I.i»in  in  TertullLin'a  iIihe.  Even  IhoK,  however,  who  place  tbe 
origin  uf  the  Lalin  llihie  earlier  than  Ttnullion  aiimil  IhnI  he 
often  iran'laies  dimily  from  the  Oreek.  A  cIm.  in-u-iiKe  of 
thii  V.  .U  Catnr  Ckritii  |  w.  where  Ml.  1  n  n  quoted  in  aiiree- 

IMtimony  of  all  the  oldn  ^M 
ii.  A  rrnit  uncertainty  hnn 

lailon  of  IreniEiK'n  work  again r ., 

with  (he  nuthur  it  bMomn  a  prinuiry  irilnesi  for  the  Gallitan 
'    '    '    e  Hort.  have  placed  it  in  th* 


ver,  including  1_.... 

1  eeniiity,  and  ihi»  b  undoubteilly  1 ._   . 

One  of  «ir  chief  authorities,  the  Ttilimimm  at  Cyprian 


"  C(K*.  d.  .VT  Km 


Fragments  at  least  of  eighteen  MSS  of  tbe  Old  Latin 
Gospels  are  still  extant.      Of  these  only  one— the  Ijtin 

,.  —^  of  Codex  Bene  (rf)— is  a  bilingual.  Five 
Qnan^  of  these  MSS— ti...  codd.  Vercellensis  (a), 
uoapsu.  veronensis  (i).  Palalinus  [e).  Sangallensi* 
{n).  Bobiensis  (,t),— as  welt  as  rf  itself,  are  of  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  century,  having  therefore  been  transcribed 
at  a  lime  when  the  Old  Lalin  was  in  full  church  use. 

Hort  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  close  connection 
of  the  texts  of  i  and  (  with  the  many  and  accurate 
quotations  of  Cyprian  (died  358).  Of  these  two  M.SS 
i  is  more  faithful  to  the  Cyprianic  standard  than  f ; 
but  both  B.n  quite  on  a.  different  plane  from  the  rest  of 
the  Latin  MSS.  We  may  therefore  lake  tbe  ten  of  * 
and  e  as  representing  the  form  in  which  the  Gospels 
were  read  at  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
liefore  the  Decian  persecution.  The  only  other  non- 
Patristic  authorities  which  (how  a  distinctii-e  African 
{i.e.,  Cyprianic)  character  are  the  contemporary  correc- 
tions in  the  text  of  »  (esp.  in  Lk.  and  Mk.),  corrections 
which  must  have  been  made  from  a  MS  very  like  e,  and 
isolated  sections  {e.g.,  the  last  chapters  of  Lk.)  in  the 
late  MS  c  (Colbertimis). 

The  character  of  the  'African  Latin'  differs  much 
from  other  Old  Lalin  texts  both  in  language  and  in  the 
underlying  Greek  text.'  But  one  fact  stands  out  above 
all  others — its  unlikeness  to  the  eclectic  texts  of  the 
fourth  century,  both  Greek  and  L^tin. 

For  (he  mc»t  pan  the  inicrpubiioni  of  thim  the  oldeil  con. 
tinuous  Luin  (ej((  of  (he  Gospels  (hat  has  eom*  down  to  ua,  are 
to  a  lar^  ey(tnt  nut  the  mierpAluiuns  of  the  eclectic  texts,  and 

are  not  the  renderinj^  of  the  later  reviwl  Latin  (ckis  Hich  as 
(he  Vulgate  and  its  tmnitdiate  predrcesHors.  All  this  (endit  (o 
jihow  ilikl  the  African  text  of  (he  (hird  cen(dry  had  to  a  Urjte 

that  tbe  Greek  teii  implied  by  k  and  its  companioni  i>  (hat 

The  remaining  Old  Latin  MSS,  including 


.    Bezie 


ropcan. 


the  European  Fathers  against  the 
frican  renderings.  The  origin  of  this  type  of 
text  IS  still  oliscure.  I'he  MSS  group  themselves  round 
the  two  great  codices  a  and  /:  Of  these  *  occupies  a 
central  position,  the  other  MSS  differing  from  one 
another  more  than  they  differ  from  it.  At  the  same 
lime  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  does  not  represent  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  European  text,  as  the  quotations  of 
Novatian  (the  Roman  contemporary  of  Cyprian)  pre- 
dominantly favour  a  against  *.  so  far.  that  is,  as  the 
'  European '  type  is  developed  in  them.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  Jn..  where  the  a  text  is  also  supported 
by  Lucifer  of  Cagli.iri.  On  this  viciv  ■  African  '  read- 
ings found  in  a  are  relics  of  the  earlier  form  of  the 
'  European'  text.  On  the  other  hand  t  is  the  oldest 
representative  of  that  stage  of  the  European  text  from 
which  most  of  the  later  forms  of  the  Old  l_ilin.  anrl 
finally  the  Vulgate,  are  desceniled. 

Some  of  Ihe  later  Latin  texts  have  been  pariinllv 
conformed  to  the  Antiochian  Greek  text.  The  most 
prominent  surviving  example  is  Cod.  Urixianus  (/I,  a 
Gospel  MS  of  the  sixth  century.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  MSS  of  this  type  were  referred  to  by 
Augustine  midcr  the  term  Ilala  and  that  they  formed 
the  basis  of  Jerome's  revision.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  Augustine's  /laia  means  the  Vulgnle ; 
see  below  (g  59).  The  peculiar  element  of/ is  derii'ed 
from  the  codices  of  Ihe  Gothic  version  brought  into  N. 
Italy  by  the  Lombards  and  perhaps  by  previous  northern 

the  ngreemenl  of  /  and  the  Vulgale  (which  in  parts  is 


e  »pecialIyS 


S.-.nday 


mthete 


lodia 


Jgle 
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TCry  marked)  is    mosi   likely  due  to  the   inlrusioD  of 
Vulgate  readings  into  the  leii  of/' 

Many  '  Antiochlan '  Radingi  are  found  in  the  Vulgate,  u  U 
onlymuuralinanviuon  unSenaken  by theaidof  Cnck  MSS 

of  the  Vnlpic  with  the  Gnxk  MSS  K  and  B  an  alu  found, 
especiallv  m  the  Acli:  this  pinnts  laa  uk  of  the  ^eai  library 


mng    of 

»<?1he 


inCc., 


Ml.  inileodoffirn'iiI'Viaiiifi,  ID  lender  Jnoiliniii.    Quii« 

The  African  text  of  the  Pauline  epislles  is  im. 
perfectly  preserved.  The  version  used  by  Cyprian  Is 
17  P&ulinn  '"H«P'-'«*'"«i  in  any  known  MS.  though 

mlrtlar  """=  °'  ''*  peculiar  renderings  reappear 
'  in  the  not  inconsiderable  quoiations  of 

Tyconius  (flor.  380).  Entirely  distinct  from  these,  and 
representing  a  different  Greek  original,  is  the  leu  of 
Gal,  619^  as  quoted  by  Nemeslanus  of  Thubimae  at 
the  Council  of  Carthage  (356  A.D.j,  a  (exi  which  has 
points  of  contact  with  Tertullian  [cp  di  Pudic.  §  17).* 

Among  European  tews  the  Latin  of  cod.  Claromon- 
tanus  (Dj  r^,)  holds  a  high  place.  The  twin  leits  of 
Inlingual  MSS  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  greatly  asamilaled  one  to  another.  In  the 
case  of  rfj.  however,  the  genuine  Old  Latin  character  of 
the  teil  is  vindicated  by  its  frequent  agreement  with  the 
quoiations  ol  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (+370).  The  curious 
interlinear  Latin  version  of  Cod.  Btemerianus  (G,  g^  is 
not  predominantly  supported  by  any  Latin  writer,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  reckoiked  among  continuous 
Old  Latin  authorities.  The  revised  text  used  by 
Augustine  in  this  part  of  the  NT  is  represented  by 
fragments  of  two  MSS  formerly  at  Freising,  now  at 
Munich  (r.  r,}. 

In  the  Vulgate  itself  comparatively  few  changes 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Jerome  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  reckoned  among  the 
late  Old  Latin  texts.  On  the  other  hand  the  Golhic- 
Laiin  MS  usually  quoted  as  gue  has  very  little  inde- 
pendent value,  as  the  Latin  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
parallel  Gothic  text. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  absent  from  the 
original  form  of  the  Latin  canon,  and  il  is  not  quoted 
by  Cyprian  or  Tyconius.  nor  apparently  by  Iremeus. 
Tertullian  quotes  il  once  (de  Pudic.  %  %q).  but  not  ns 
scripture ;  as  in  (he  other  pans  of  the  NT  the  version 
he  uses  does  not  agree  with  any  other  Latin  authority. 
It  is.  therefore,  of  interest  lo  observe  that  the  text  of 
Hebrews  in  a^  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  epistles,  the  agreement  with  Lucifer 
being  there  as  clesirly  marked  as  elsewhere,  although  in 
the  MS  itself  the  epistle  forms  a  sort  of  appendix  at  the 
end.  The  epistle  also  occurs  in  the  Freising  MS.  with 
the  text  of  which  the  quotations  of  Augustine  agree. 

The  ■  Western '  text  of  Acts  is  found  in  nearly  all 
Old  Latin  authorities  (see  col.  4996,  n.  3) ;  in  attempt- 
ia  Kr*  '"E  therefore  10  trace  their  mutual  connec- 
18.  AOM.  ijijji  ,^  ^^^^  ^iii^dj,  ^  guided  by  the  style 
ofthe  Latin  renderings.  The  mere  presence  of  Western 
glosses  in  a  l^tin  source,  such  .is  Augustine,  tells  us 
little  of  his  relation,  e.g. .  10  the  Latin  of  Cod.  Bcu£, 

The  most  important  quotations  are  found  in  Irenxus. 
Tertullian.  Cyprian.  Augustine.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and    the   anonymous  African   tract  de    Ribuptisnuxtt 


•k,/.  d€iitickt  Pkilcbril~Kr>yi 

■• gaintiallGielkMSS,  w 

the  Old  Latin  tinuigri 


'  F.  C. 
Kauffmani 

flber«uunK5.'in^r^*./A 
SInJn.l0.6tbeVulgaK.a 
uHum  em/fl'oat  fold')  for 
dock  'X  and  froni  ibe  VulEale  wai  acnvm  me  11 
ofiheaulhotisedveruon.  The  Vuleale  renderini 
btoi  UHd  by  Woidiwotlh  and  White  in  luppi 
that  JeicHne  uied  Greek  MSS  of  a  Ivee  of  lexl 
however.  I.  H.  Bernard 

S/xdia,  ttoi^. 
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(usually  bound  up  with  Cyprian),  Of  MSS  we  have 
besides  the  Latin  of  the  bllingiials  Cod.  Becie  id)  and 
Cod.  Laudianiu  {/^}.  large  fragments  of  an  African  test 
In  the  sixth-century  palimpsest  Cod.  Floriacensis  (A),  a 
complete  European  text  in  Cod.  Gigas  Holmensis  (g). 
and  1-136  2Si6-end  in  a  (?)  Spanish  lexl  published  by 
Bergcr  from  a  MS  once  at  I'crpignan  (/).  There  are 
also  fragments  of  a  late  European  text  in  a  Rfth-cenlury 
palimpsest  at  Vienna  (j).  now  published  by  H.  J.  W'hite. 
The  'Ada'  of  Augustine's  dispute  with  Felix  the 
Manichee  at  Hippo  in  404  A,D.  should  almost  be 
counted  among  the  MSS,  for  in  them  Augustine  reads 
from  a  codex  the  continuous  text  of  Actsl-2n  (see 
below,  I  91), 
The  most  primitive  form  represented  by  these  MSS  Is 

of  Cyprian  and  also  of  Augustine.  That  the  text  con- 
tained \ag  is  ancient,  although  the  MS  is  only  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  proved  by  its  close  agreement  with 
the  quotations  of  Lucifer,  where  it  agrees  with  as  welt 
as  where  it  differs  from  the  Vulgate, 
This  type  of  lexl  is  also  found  in  a  Milan  leclionary  (^  con- 

C»»,^«"'  r^'isigoihic  .....„..».,  ,, . 

text  of  >  dllTen  ereatly  from^,  and  iteemi  to 

with  the  veiy  icuity  eKlracb  in  the  Speculum  (w)  which  n 
....  -w.^ ..._*_._  ---^ii-reememiof/  with  ^see 

,  ..'teiL  " Th7 Latin  c^SmM 

cknely  with  no  ancienl  Lann  texi.i    The  irndeiinKs  falind 
the  quotations  of  Teitullian  and  the  Latin '-■—  -' ' 

With  regard  to  the  underlying  Greek.  Irenceus  and 
the  Africans  blether  with  the  Perpignan  MS  all  go 
back  lo  B  Greek  lexl  such  OS  that  of  Codex  Beio^.  but 
comparatively  seldom  afford  any  real  support  to  the 
eccentricities  of  its  Latin  side.  It  is  probable  that  the 
'Western'  element  of  E^  (L.tudianus)  is  uliimalcly  of 
Lalin  origin.*  This,  however,  but  rarely  gives  an 
Independent  value  to  the  Latin  ^de  of  the  existing  MS, 
except  where  H,  stands  alone  among  Crai  authorities. 
Whatever  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Cod,  Laudiamis 
may  have  been,  in  our  MS  the  Greek  and  the  Ijitin  arc 
almost  completely  equated  lo  each  other.  The  pages 
indeed  have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  glossary. 

In  the  later  European  text  represented  by  g  and 
Lucifer  the  ■  Western '  glosses  have  been  to  some  extent 
corrected  out.  This  is  true  still  more  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  in  Acts  not  unftequently  follows  the  Gredi  text 
approved  by  modern  ciilical  editors, 

A  very  remarkable  type — .t  third- century  African  text 
as  far  as  regards  renderings,  but  without  the  '  ^^''estem  ' 
glosses—  is  found  in  the  anonymous  tract  dt  Itiiapth- 
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19.  CAthoUe 
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Acts  in  Greek  MSS  was 
the  Latin   canon  until 

•pUtlM. 

]n.   with  Jude   had   hitherto   1 

1  This  conirastj  Hronjily  with  the  perfect  agieemeni  between 
and  Deda.  who  actually  used  the  Cod.  Laudianus  iiseir. 

>  The  phrueotocy  of  the  quouiiono  in  the  Jt  Riiaftiimalt 
almost  al»a«  tV-    ' --■-  — '-     ■^-  ~^  ' 


.  ^_.  ._ ^iruilly  compMed  in  Ladn.and  thu 

ta  possets  only  the  Latin  translation,  m  in  the  parallel  case  of 
"—■'■--■-  'etier  lo  Cj-prian  (ap.  Cypr.  Ff.  rsX     This  — -"^ 

t^tt^  aM,-an  nKr--— ■  '—  ,'--  , if-i^-. 


nl  both  Ibr  the  African  phrai 
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ceived,  allhougb  a  Jn.  is  also  quoted  by  some  early 

The  eitanl  Old  Latin  authoriiies  for  this  division  of 
ihe  NT  are  as  follows  i— (i. )  Of  the  Old  African  veraion 
DO  MS  is  knowa  ;  but  we  have  Ihequotations  of  Cyprian 
from  I  Pet  (called  aJ  PmtUos,  as  in  Terlullian)  and 
I  Jn.  Willi  these,  on  (he  whole,  agree  (he  quota(ion$ 
of  Tyconius.  A  verse  from  3  Jn.  is  quo(ed  by  one  of 
the  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  (ii. )  A  later 
African  revision,  including  all  (be  seven  e[ristles  is  found 
in  Augustine.  Of  this  revision  we  have  two  MSS.  h  at 
Paris  (fragments  of  i  and  a  Pe(.,  i  Jn.)-  and  q  at 
Munich  (a  large  fragment  o(  i  Jn.).  h  is  (he  same 
Cod.  Floriacensis  as  in  Ac(s,  but  in  the  Calh.  Epp. 
(he  text  is  not  Cyprianic,  but  late  African.  A  peculiar 
recension  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Speculum 
(w),  in  which  the  extracts  from  Jas.  agree  very  closely 
with  the  quotations  of  the  Spanish  heretic  Priscillian. 
This  late  Spanish  type  of  text  is  oolenorthy  as  the 
original  source  of  (he  famous  gloss  of  (he  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses  in  i  Jn.  G;,  (iii, )  Among  Euro- 
pean texts  we  have  the  extensive  quotations  of  Lucifer, 
including  more  than  half  of  Jude;  fragments  of  Jas. 
and  1  Pet.  are  also  found  in  s  {see  g  18).  Of  Jas.  a 
complete  text  is  extant  in  a  non-biblical  MS  formerly  at 
Corbey,  now  al  St.  Petersburg  (/).  This  translation 
appears  to  be  as  old  as  (he  early  pan  of  Ihe  fourth 
century,  and  is  apparently  used  by  Chromatius  of 
Aquileia,  A  fragment  of  3  Jn.  is  found  in  Cod.  Bezx. 
immediately  before  Acts  ;  tnit  it  must  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture  what  other  books  that  MS  once  contained 
between  the  Gospels  and  Acts.' 

The  Apocalypse  from  the  lirst  formed  port  of  the 
Latin  N  1",  and  in  Africa  the  ecclesiastical  version  of  it 
ot  seem  to  have  suffered  re- 
n  the  fourth  century  as  was  the 
case  with  (he  rest  of  the  NT.  except  Acts.  Hence  it 
comes  10  pass  that  the  '  late  African '  text  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  given  almost  in  full  in  (he  Commenlaiy  of 
Priinasius,  bishop  of  Hadrumelum  in  the  sixth  century, 
differs  but  little  from  the  Cyprianic  text.  The  same 
lest  Is  also  found  In  the  fragments  of  Cod.  h  (see  above, 
g  18/).  A  somewhat  different  type  appears  in  (he 
Commentary  of  Tyconius.  large  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Primasius,  in  Beaius  the  Spaniard, 
an<1  in  other  sources.  Beside  these  a  late  European 
text  is  extant  in/ {see  above.  |  iB) ;  but  Lucifer  avoids 
quoting  the  Apocalypse  altogether.  A  third  type  of 
text  seems  to  underly  Ihe  Vulgate,  which  has  affinities 
both  with  g  and  with  the  African  text 

In  certain  circles  some   parts   of  Jerome's  revised 

translation  were  received  immediately  into  Church  use. 

ai  Hlrtorr  """"■  •"  '"S"^**.*^  the  case  at  Hippo. 

trfttw       Augustine,  whilst  writing  to  Jerome  in 

VolMt*       ^°i  *°-  *"  deprecate  his  great  changes 

*  in  Ihe  OT.  nevertheless  says  :    ■  Proinde 

non  paruas  Deo  gratias  agimus  de  opere  luo  quod 

"  angdium  ex  Grsco  interpretalus  es. 


SO.  ApocklTpta. 


of  his 


r  lo  Ihe  Qosl-ti  is  confirmed  by  the  story 
trial  of  Felix  the  Manichee  in  the  following  year  (see 
above,  9  18}.  At  (he  Irial  Augustine  had  occasion  lo 
read  from  the  NT  Ihe  slory  of  the  descent  of  Ihe  Spirit. 
Accordingly  there  was  handed  to  him  first  a  Codes  of 
the  Gospels,  from  which  he  read  Lk.  24j6-49  in  the 
Vulgate  text  ;  then  being  given  a  Codex  of  Acts,  he 
read  out  Actsli-2ii  in  a  very  pure  African  Old  Lalin 
text.  The  fact  thai  Ihe  text  of  Acis  as  here  given  is 
quite  tmmixed  with  Vulgate  readings  shows  Ihat  our  MSS 
of  '  Aug.  eonlra  Feliain '  have  suffered  no  whidesnie  cor- 
ruption ;  we  cannot  Iherefore  but  conclude  that  by  404 
A.D,  the  Gospels  were  read  at  Hippo  from  the  Vulgate, 


the   Apoalypse.  and  all   lhr«    lohannine  epp,.  making  up 
wiih  Ihe  Founh  Gospel  Ihe  complew  /mtmmtnhim  lehatmi 
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whilst  in  other  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Acts.  Ihe 
uikrevised  Old  Latin  was  still  publicly  used. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Western  Empire  the  old  versions 
were  long  retained  in  ecclesiastical  use.  especially  in 
Gaul  and  N.  Italy.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
mixed  texts,  somelimes  by  Ihe  Insertion  of  familiar  Old 
Latin  phrases  into  Vulgate  MSS,  but  more  often  by  the 
imperfect  correction  of  the  codices  of  (he  old  versions  to 
(he  Vulgate  standard.  These  principles  were  in  action 
in  all  parts  of  the  Lalin  church ;  but  they  produced 
somewhat  different  types  of  lext  owing  to  the  dlffereo( 
epochs  a(  which  the  Vulgate  text,  as  current  in  Rome 
and    S.    Italy   generally,    w-as   brought    in    among    Ihe 

Some  of  the  mosi  interesling  texts  of  the  Vulgate  come 
from  (he  British  isles.  Both  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland 
had  received  Ihe  Bible  before  the  victory  of  Jerome's 
revision  ;  but  Ihe  coming  of  the  heathen  English  almos( 
entirely  destroyed  Christianity  in  what  is  now  England. 
The  mission  of  Augustine  brought  the  Vulgate  with  it, 
and  the  careful  English  scholars  of  Norihumbria  looked 
to  Rome  and  S.  Italy  for  paltems  of  (exi,  rather  than 
(o  north-western  Europe.  A  product  of  the  North- 
umbrian school  Is  the  Codex  Amialinus,  now  at  Florence, 
the  leading  MS  of  the  %'ulgale  both  in  Ihe  Old  and  In  the 
New  Testament,  This  great  book  appears  10  have  been 
copied  from  a  Neapolitan  lext ;  it  was  written  at  Jarrow 
or  Wearmoulh  a  lillle  belore  716  A.D.  and  was  brought 
to  Italy  as  a  present  (o  the  Pope  by  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid. 

The  Irish,  until  after  (he  time  of  Columba,  adhered 
to  the  Old  Lalin  ;  one  fairly  pure  Irish  Old  Ijitin  (ex( 
of  the  Gospels  survives  in  Cod,  Usserianus  (r).  From 
about  the  year  700.  however,  (he  Roman  (ousure  and 
the  Roman  text  began  (o  make  way  among  the  Irish 
also,  and  (his  resulted  in  the  prevalence  of  a  mixed  type 
of  MSS  of  which  the  Book  ot  Kells  and  the  Book  of 
Armagh  are  noteworthy  examples,  A  similar  type  of 
texl  is  found  also  in  MSS  written  in  Britain,  represent- 
ing the  fusion  of  lona  and  Rome. 
Simultaneous  wilh  Ihe  re-eilablLibinenI  of  a  WeHera  Empire 

leiL  Hence  nrs»  Ihe  Iwo  gml  eclectic  edilions  of  Ihe  ninth 
century:  itiat  of  rAr^b^tjf  Orleans,  who  aimed  at  colleciinf 
a  large  body  of  varianw  in  the  form  of  marginal  nol«  :  and  Ihat 
of  Alexin  of  York,  who  OI  ihe  eipicsi  desire  of  Ihe  great 
Emperor  conimicied  >  iiandanl  leil.  Alcuin'i  reinsion  was 
presented  10  Charlem^ne  on  Chrijlmai  Duy,  Soi  A.D.,  and 
u,  ,  , ; :..  :_  .v-  1.: 1 .1..  Vulgate.    "up_  u 

..,.-,  „.- Jlina  side  by  lide^ 

.»v  ...^.u,.  ■<....,.,.  a,u..^  wiih  the  Vuljiaie  in  ineitricable 
canfuiion.  and  the  books  of  the  Bible  following  a  diffeienl  order 

chajacler  more  laiie.  .  .  .  From  Atiuin'!  lime  OTWtSd  the 
only  nible  10  use  bas  been  ihai  of  Jerome,  and  ihe  ancient 
versiona  baije  di&appeared^  (Berger,  Vutgaie,  p.  xvii),t 

n.   SVKFAC 

Almost  everything  that  relates  to  Ihe  origin  and  early 

history  of  Ihe  Syriac  versions  is  Ihe  subject  of  eoniro- 

33  TtrMMTlT  ""'*'■      '"  "'^  following  account  an 

8^0  ^'"""P*  *^  *™''  "^^  '°  •"'S'insuish 

Ti^nu.        l«tween  what  may  be   regarded   as 

Tgisions.        proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and 

what  must  in  our  present  staie  of  knowledge  remain  only 

a  probability,      ll  will  be  necessary,   in  discussing  the 

earlier  forms  of  Ihe  Sj-riac  versions,  lo  take  the  various 

parts  of  the  NT  one  by  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old 

Latin-     The  later  Syriac  versions   will  be  described 

subsequently  by  themselves. 

The  Four   Gospels. — About    Ihe  year   430  A,  D.    the 
Gospel  was  extant  in  Syriac  in  three  forms,  vit. — 
(i, )  The  Peihitta.  or  Syriac  Vulgate. 


nf  Ihe  I 


>  Th< 


ie  Vulgate  waslini  primed  at 
Maann  Bible').    The  auihorii 


WB  tfji  and 

n  used  by  lbs 


I  of  the  NT  a  being  prepared  by  DLshop  J.  Wotdtworth 
e  Rev.  H.  1,  While,  of  which  Ihe  volume  containing  Ih( 
!sbai  already  appeared  (<?i/Wi/,  1839-98). 


jogic 
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(iii,)  The    ' hvangclidn    da-AUpharraki: 


r  idea  of  the  nnture  of  these  three  documents 


right 


m  of  the  Gospeli. 
(i.|  The  version  of  the  NT  which  alone  his  been  in 
:clesiastical  lue  lot  be  Syriac  church  sitice  the  middle 

.  ...       of  the  fifth  century,  is  known  bv  the 

S!.  Pnhlttt.   ^^^    „,„,,,  ,J   ,„„„   j/  ,„, 

system  of  pronunciation) — i.t.    "the  simple.' 


Jicobil. 
Thcni 

fomXi 


le  Pcshi|l; 


Heuplui 


VulgaLC 


0",llj° 


I  of  the 


34.  DU- 


The  Peshilta  is  exlanl  in  many  MSS,  a  few  of  which 
are  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  All  of  them,  however, 
represent  the  same  type  of  text  as  is  found  in  the 
ntodern  editions.  It  u'as  Arst  printed  by  Widmanstad 
(Vienna,  isss)-  The  best  edilion  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  TtlratuanfeUum  published  by  {the  late)  P.  E. 
Pusey  and  G.  H.  Gwilliam  (Oxford,  1901).  A  imall 
American  edition  of  the  NT  in  the  Nestorian  character 
(New  Yorli,  1886.  etc.)  gives  an  excellent  text  in  a  very 
handy  form.  Following  the  notation  of  W'esicotl  and 
Horl,  I  shall  speak  of  the  Peshiita  as  Syriac  Vulgate. 

(ii. )  The  Dialessaron.  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
composed  by  Talian  the  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  at  one 
time  took  the  place  of  the  se[iarate  Four 
Gospels  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Syriac-speaking  church.  Bui  a  vigorous 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it  was  made  by  (he  bishops  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fihh  century,  and  in  consequence 
of  this   no   copy  of  the    £>yriac    Diatessaroa   is  uow 

Our  main  extant  authority  for  the  text  of  the  Syriac 
Diateasarou  is  the  Commentary  of  Ephraim'  (t373)- 
This  work  is  no  longer  extant  in  Syriac,  but  is  known  to 
us  through  aa  Armenian  translation.  A  few  express 
quotations  from  the  original  work  survive  in  some  laler 
Syriac  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  lucb  as  those  of 
the  NeslortHQ  Isho'dad  and  Ihe  Jacobite  Dionysius 
BarsalEbl.  A  complete  Arabic  version  of  the  Diates- 
saron.  made  early  in  Ihe  elevenlh  century,  has  been 
published  by  Ciasca  from  two  MSS  (Rome,  188S) ;  this 
was  not  made  from  Ibe  Dialessaron  as  Ephraim  knew 
it.  but  from  a  later  edition  in  which  Ihe 


holly  a> 


0  the  ti 


of  tl 


Syriac' 


oriblcss  for  the  study  of  the  ttxl 
of  the  Dialessaron,  though  valuable  for  determining  the 
arrangemenl  oAuplcA  by  Tatian.'  The  Commentary  of 
Ephraim  is  quoted  by  the  pages  of  a  l^iin  rendering  of 
the  Armenian,  published  in  1S76  by  G.  Moeanger. 

(iii.)  Another  version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  distinct 
from  the  Peshitta  (or  Syr.vg),  was  called  EvaageliSn 
._  .—■  rf<i-.l/^/*niTi'j&'—i,f.  'Gospel  of  ihe  Separ- 
ated (ones).''  The  name  obviously  contains 
t  reference  lo  the  Dialessaron.  whkh  in 
contradistinction  to  it  is  also  called  in  Sjriac  Evangtlifn 
da-MfhaUtli.  'Gospel  of  IheMixed.'  The  title  'Sepa- 
rated Gospels '  would  be  equally  applicable  10  Ihe  Four 

'  Eptirmm  ii  often  spoken  ot  as  F.flinm  S-rna,  and  u '  Ihe 
Deacon  of  Edtssa.'    Th.  ^\-rac  form  of  ihe  nam*  u  A/nii. 

'  ll  ii>  worth  notice  llial  the  tejnual  history-  of  llie  DialcK^ron 
in  the  E.  is  largely  paralleled  by  its  htslory  in  the  W..  where  il 
is    cxlanl   Jn  Cod.    Fuldeiuis  And  ItA   conies,  the  text    beinE 

indiniioni  ihiHt  had  fotmwly  cwsted  whh  an  'Old  Ulln' 
■elt.  In  other  words,  the  ten  of  the  Dialeuaron.  so  fal  as  we 
ue  able  to  liace  ii,  was  always  in  process  of  beinr  assiiiulatcd 
to  the  prevalent  local  text  of  the  Four  (JospeU. 

•  "lElish  iranslalion  by  J.  Hamlyn  HiU.  T. 
Mr(T.  &T.  ClattiSin'     -^■•^■'- 

HopK  in  AHtt^yicfm 
^,  .-a  (T.  &  T.  Claik,  1697). 

*  Perhaps  'Go*peI  acc«dine  to  the  Separated  (EvangelistsV 
\\  a  nenrer  translation,  the  particle  da  being  used  for  vara  in  the 
Syiiac  titles  of  the  Gospels. 
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Gospels  as  read  it 


e  Peshitta,  and  indeed  the  Peshitta 


a  Ihe  p 


'T.vangt 


■liin 


oi  KabbQla.' 

Ihe  other  hand,  the  Sinailic  and  the  Nitrian  MSS  both 
call  themselves  by  Ibis  name,  and  Barsallbi  and  Bar 
BahlGl  Ihe  lexicographer  expressly  quote  from  the 
EvoMgetiSn  da-Mfpharrliki  the  reading  '  Jitui  Barab- 
bas'  in  Ml.  27 17.  found  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.* 

Two  codices  of  the  £vaHgeli6n  da-Mtpkarrtiki  are  at 
present  known  lo  scholars,  vii.,  the  Sinai  palimpsest 
(Ss).  and  Ihe  Nitrian  MS  used  by  Cureton  (So). 
The  Nitrian  MS.  now  B,M.  add.  14.451,  came  with 
ihe  rest  of  the  libraiy  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Mary 
Deipara  in  1843-7  10  London,  where  lis  pectiliar  char- 
acter was  shoilly  afterwards  recognised  by  Cureton. 
then  keeper  of  the  Orienial  MSS,  His  edition  of  the 
MS  appeared  in  1858,'  and  from  him  the  i-ersion  came 
to  be  known  as  the  '  Cureionian.'  The  Sinai  palimpsest 
was  discovered  at  the  Convent  of  S.  Catherine  on 
Mouni  Sinai  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  of  Cam. 
bridge  in  1892,  and  transcribed  in  the  following  year 
by  Ihe  late  R,    L.  Betisly,  J.    Rendel  Harris,  and  Ibe 

led  the  Gospels  in 


thai 

i-a'44, 


mhalfo 


ie  order  Mi.  Mk.  In,  Lk. 
I1-B33  lOji-SSn;  Mk.l«i 
11-3336-39  Lk.  S  4B4)  16  7*  13-] 


than  5c.    It  contained  the  GospeE^in  £e  _ 

Ml.  ML.  Lk.  Jn. :  only  about  4SD  venes  (<'.<.,  about 


d :  but  for  the  hisi 


of  these  portions  we  aie  able  to  gain  some  Idea 
I  variation  found  in  the  cudiccs  of  the  '  Old  Syria 
e  Ihe  publication  of  Curelon's  Codex  in  i 


Of  three.  ^aruvaX-j  been  Ihat  the  Peshitta.  much 
in  iis  present  stale,  had  existed  ever  since  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Syriac-speaking  church.  ITie  dcfeiidors 
of  that  opinion  rested  ihcit  cast  upon  the  common 
reception  of  the  Peshiita  by  all  Ibe  seels  into  which 
Syriac  Chislendom  has  been  divided  fi^>m  ihe  end 
of  Ihe  fifth  century,  the  exclusive  use  of  Ihe  Peshiita  by 
Syriac  ecclcsiaslical  \vriters.  and  the  alleged  conservatism 
of  Orientals.  The  firel  of  these  arguments  proves, 
indeed,  whal  is  universally  acknowledged — that  Ihe 
Peshiita  bad  alreaily  ellaincd  a  position  of  exclusive 
authority  by  Ihe  latter  part  of  Ihe  fifth  century.  Bui 
the  publicalitHi  of  a  mass  of  early  Syriac  wprks  during 
the  last  lifiy  years  has  materially  weakened  Ihe  secotvd 
argument.  The  decisive  moment  is  Ihe  episcopate  of 
Rabbfib.  bishop  of  lidessa  from  411-435  a.D,  From 
that  time  the  NT  quotations  t>f  Syriac  writers  are  all 
inSuenced  by  the  Peshiita,  banning  wilh  Isaac  of 
Antioch  (t46o).  Bui  Ihe  quotations  in  Syriac  urilers 
earlier  than  Rabbiila  agree  wilh  the  known  peculiarities 
of  Ihe  Dialessaron  and  Ihe  Eji.  da-Mlpharrlihl.  The 
text  of  Ihe  Dialessaron  itself,  as  known  to  us  from 
Ephraim's  Commentary  and  the  few  but  express  quoia- 
lions  of  later  writers,  very  closely  ivsemblcd  that  of  iIm 
Ev.  d<i'MipharrisAl  without  being  identical  with  il. 


1  The  , 


i  of  Ihe  Pxai 


1  the  Pes) 


'  The  Book  of  the  Praises  of  David  da-Mffha, 
thelast  word  betaken  to  mean 'in  Kparaie(E'ulnu)'f 
3  The  EvoHgtliai  ds-Mfpkarrisk$  could  not  bov< 
name  in  eontiadisiinetion  to  the  Palalla.    The  only 


a  bear  the  title 


„ unlikely  CO.. _. 

I  slatenieiit  about  /iiui  Bantiiai,  whidi 
rd  by  BifSilibi  and  Bar  BahlDl.  ,  Proh 


n  which  the 


M/tkarr/ik>  in  Rabbflta'  .    .  . 

MS  of  the  KouT  Gospels  as  opposed 
>  Il  bad  been  already  in  print  for 
Ihe  codex  found  iheir  way  to  Berlin,  ■» 
Drrnr.  Quari.  jiB  in  the  Ro)-d1  Library. 


^h  the  Syriac 

(O^rbeck,  ^^mma  mj 

'  "  -  *'^  -' '*- -?  Jjialessaron. 

...  , -  .-., .hn  leaves  of 

way  to  Berlin,  and  BR  tern  Dumbeicd 


biGoogle 
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<3J7-HS),  'Iw  BmoLiK  •mines  of  Ephnim  (t}7l).  Ih«  wrilinCT 
Sf  Cyniloca  Of- 4"),  Ihs  SyriK  Drctrim,  b/  (fa  ^*Mf£j 
puhliihed  by  Curelon  (41I1  c™i.).     '^—  =■-■-  • ' ■  ■ 


published  b; 


The  Syriae 
titkal  Hlitsry  and   Thtufluatia  <nuuk  be- 

and  eien  Jkd)'  of  S«ug(6(h  cenl.)  fdlowt  the  Dialessaran  in 
hii  Homily  on  ihe  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  iriinea  of  Ephniia     --  " '"— '  '-  -'^-  '■--'-■— 


St  the  Eb.  . 


■Mlpharriihi 

i  whicb  were 
Roman  ediliDii  (1J3J-43).  bul  on  in 


rinled  u 


..  ively  Pestaiiu  resdinm  (f.  C  Burkiii,  S. 

Efliraim'i  Quetal'umijrtm  Itt  Gatfr/,  Cambridge,  i$ai). 

To  Rabbfila  Is  due  both  the  publication  of  the 
Pe^iua  and  the  suppression  of  the  DIalfssnron.  Al 
the  beginnltig  of  his  episcopate  (411  A. D. )  'he  trans- 
lated by  the  wisdom  of  Ciod  thai  was  in  him  the  NT 
from  Greek  into  Syriae,  because  of  Its  vnrintlotis, 
accurately  just  as  it  was"  {Li/t  of  Mar  Sabbuta.  in 
Ovcrbeck,  \1^i%ff.).  And  in  his  canons  be  ordered 
'  Itiat  in  every  chuich  there  should  be  a  copy  of  Ibe 
Ev.  d.i-.\lftiharrliia,aii&\'ca.\  it  should  be  read'  (Over- 
beck.  aaO  i\.  When  we  consider  thai  up  lo  the  lime 
of  Kabbula  ihe  Gospel  quoLitions  in  Syriae  works  never 
exhitiit  Ihe  peculiarities  of  ihe  Peshilta,  whilst  after  the 
time  of  RabbQla  they  uniformly  agree  wiih  il.  Ihere  can 
be  little  doubl  that  the  translation  of  the  NT  prepared 
by  Rnbbula  was  the  Peshilta  itself.' 

The  Peshilta  is  thus  an  edition  of  the  Ev.  da-Sttphar- 
riihi.  revised  into  closer  conformity  with  ihe  Greek, 
and  publislicd  by  authority  with  a  view  of  superseding 
both  Ihe  Uialessaron  and  [he  then  currenl  Syriae  texts 
of  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  method  by  which  the  new  edilion  was  propagated 
raay  be  learnt  from  Theodorel,  bishop  of  the  adjoining 
see  of  Cyrrhus.  who  '  swept  up  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Uiatessaron  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese 
and  introduced  Ihe  Four  Gospels  in  their  place '  (quoted 
in  Wright's  Syriae  Liltralure.  g).  The  older  forms 
of  the  E-B.  da-XtlpharrliH!  seem  throughout  the  fourth 
century  to  have  been  much  less  used  than  Ihe  Diates- 
saron.  so  that  when  the  Peshilta  was  substituted  for  the 
Uiatessaron  in  Ihe  public  services,  it  practically  had  no 
rivals.  Neither  S3  nor  Sg  show  any  signs  of  having 
been  prepared  for  church  use.  In  a  word,  the  Diaies- 
saron  was  condemned  ;  the  Ev.  da  -  Mifharr/sHl  was 
antic]iiated. 

'['he  internal  character  of  Ihe  Peshilta,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ev.  da-Mlpharrlskt  confirms  the  licw 
of  their  relation  to  one  another  which  has  been  given 
above. 

I.  The  style  of  the  Ev.  da-Mfpkan^shl  gives  an 
impression  of  great  age.  All  the  later  Syriae  ver»ons, 
such  as  the  Harclean,  are  marked  by  eices»ve  liieral- 
ness ;  hut  the  Ev.  da-.Wpharr/sk/  is  less  conventional 
and  more  idiomatic  than  the  Peshitta.  Certain  panicles 
also  and  idioms  are  found  in  the  Ev.  da-Mtpkarrlih! 
which   are   avoided  in   the    Peshilta   and   later   Syriae 


.1  the  end  0 


h  Gospel  il 


9.  'The  subscriptions  a 
the  Ev.  da..\t/pkarri!kt  eontam  no  mora  tnan  ■  tien 
tldtlh  Ihe  (losptl  0/  Mark.'  at  'of  Luke.'  as  Ibe  case 
may  be.  But  10  render  EiiavvAtar  xari,  M.  more 
eiactlj  the  Peshilta  has  '  Tkt  \lioly\  Gospel.  Ihtprtach- 
ingof  M.'  Moreover,  it  is  added  in  almost  all  codices 
of  Ihe  Peshitta  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  '  in 
Hebrew  in  Paleiline."  Mark  -in  Lalin  al  Ramt,'  Luke 
'IB  Greek  at  Alexandria  Ihe  Great.'  and  John  'in 
Grttt  at  Bphesus:  Smilar  statements  aie  found  in 
some  Greek  MSS  of  the  Gospels.     This  peculiar  render- 

'  S«  F.  C.  Burkitt,  S.  Epkralti/t  QwetitHtiu,  a. 
1  Such  are  the  occuionil  uK  of  the  copula  to  muoduce  the 
apodwis  of  a  conditional  sentence  (c.f.,Ltl34s/,SsSc)  and 
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ing  of  Irani,  and  the  insertion  of  these  pseudo-biblio- 
graphical notices,  when  contrnsled  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Ev.  da.M/pharrlshi.  are  by  themselves  enough 
10  stamp  Ihe  Peshilta  as  a  later  recension. 

3.  Although  Sj  and    S^   usually  agree  closely  with 
one  another  against  the  Peshitta  text,  and  sometimes 
even   stand  alone  together   against  all  other   critical 
authorities,    they  often  diBer   in   imponant   readings.' 
Ihe  MSS  of  the  Peshifta  hardly  vary  except  in  ortho- 
'  '    '  and  other  triHes.     It  is  difficult  to  re- 

concile this  fact  with  the  priority  of  Ihe  Peshilta.  If  the 
two  versions  had  existed  side  by  side  during  the  third 
centttty,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  codices  of  the  Ev. 
da-Mlpharrlthi  A^3iAi  have  been  honoured  by  revision 
from  Ihe  Greek,  whilst  the  codices  of  the  Peshitta  were 

The  Peshitta  has  loo  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  Ihe  Ev.  da-Mipharriihi  to  be  considered  an  in- 
dependenl  translation  from  the  Greek.  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  Peshitta  as  a  revision  of  the 
previously  existing  Ev.  da-.M/fharrfshf.  just  as  the 
Latin  Vulgate  was  a  revision  of  an  Old  Lalin  text. 
For  that  reason  Weslcolt  and  Hort  quote  the  Peshilta 
as  Syr.vg.  The  agreement  of  Sj  and  Sg  may  be 
convenienlly  indicated  by  Syr.vl.  or  the  '  Old  Syriae' 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Aniiochian  rei'ision  (see  §§ 
7,  9)  is  usually  fcdiowed  by  the  I'eshilta.  where  it 
differs  from  the  Old  Syriae  :  but  to  this  rule  there  are 
some  exceptions  (e.g.,  Mt.  11 19  2aij  Jn.  1  iB).  The 
revision  of  ihe  Syriae  NT  was  therefore  made  from  a 
Greek  MS  such  as  Cod.  Ephraemi  (C)  which  retained 
same  non-Antiochian  readings  in  the  midsl  of  a  funda- 
mentally Antiochian  text.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
RabbQla  was  the  friend  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  whose 
quotations  much  the  same  stale  of  things  is  found.     At 

definitely  reflect  the  local  Antiochian  tradition  [e.g..  Ihe 
punctuation  of  Jn.fii;/). 

The  only  theory  to  account  for  the  texlual  facts  which  hai 
*----  -'—-iced  by  defenders  of  the  priority  of  .SjT.vg  10  the 

,ii«  of  the  Four 
Go^pel^    Scribes  would  then  have  made  imperfect  copies,  full 
of  uhra~«  taken  from  Tatian's  Harmony,  two  of  which  survi 
-  ISc.    Thi<theor)>ac<»unKfoclheiiiarkedreMml' 


Ev.  da;M''pkarrliht 


itz 


Thi>  theory  ac<»unit  foe  I 

_  £■>.  da-MlphartHM  to  Ibe  Lliale  ._..._. 

and  to  the  Pfdiiltaon  the  other.    )|  doei  int  ace 

have  a  readinc  whidi  is  neither  thai  of  (he  Dialcu 
Pe,hi!la.  Thu,  in  Lk.  IT  at  (' the  kingdom  of 
viuiv  ')ihe  Pe>Jiilta  hasWt/aijm.Ihe  UiaieHai 
•       ■  '      "land"    ■ 


reMk.  IL,_ 
No  hypothi 


[.Lk.4: 


?'■:".' 


Iheo 


on!;of  ea 


t   Mk.  • 


found  ill  Ibe  Diata^irun  at  well  as  in  Ihe  Peshilta. 

Of  our  two  codiiies  of  SjT.vt  Ss  is  in  every  respect  a 
better  text  than  Sc-  The  discovery  of  Ss  has  justified 
Hurt's  conjecture  thai  Sg  represents  a  form  of  the  Old 
Syriae  which  has  suffered  ■  irregular  revision '  from  the 
Greek.'  The  besl  evidence  for  this  is  afforded  by  the 
presence  in  Sc  of  several  conflate  readings  {e.g..  Ml.  !ii9 
Jn.4>4). 

The  fact  of  this  reviaon  once  established,  il  is  reason- 
able to  assign  to  the  reviser  the  many  p^ 


been  added  il 


absent  from  S^  have 
>^.  Thus  the  episode  of  the  bloody 
sweat,  the  missing  clauses  of  the  Lord's  I'r-.ii'er  in 
Lk.,  Ihe  long  inlerpoUilion  after  Ml.  20aS,  and  the 
verse  Ml.  21 44.  are  all  found  in  Sc,  though  al>sent  from 
S3.  The  process  of  revision,  howe%-er,  was  by  no  means 
thorough,  for  Sc  agrees  with  Ss  in  omitting  Ml.lSij 


)ft  instance  is  (Mk.ll09-».  which  is  read  by 

?«  h&s  the  tboncr  reading  found  alv  in  all 
Xft,'  etc.,  omitting;  the  ya^  after  'Mary'  in 


bjGoogle 
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II  ptight  havfl  b«n  suwcied  that  Ss  had  hem  cotnctcd  to 
Greek  text  iach  ai  that  of  B  by  (he  rrciiiinf  of  alL  IhcH  pasugc 


frcn 


inGra 


especiatly  chafaclenuic  of 
o  r.Tttk  MS,  Had  the  ja 
.  xTL?*:  ->-—- other  passaga 


lb  then 


Duld  have  be 


The  crucial  problem  in  the  tiistoiy  or  the  Old  Sytiac 
is  its  relation  to  the  Dialessaroti,      There  are  two  views 

,„   _  ,_!. conceivable; 

^■.S!l^"  ..  Thai  the  Diatesiaron  was  the 
*  ™  *^^'  original  fonn  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
t'D'**^  cir^lated  it.  Syriac.  «.d  tSTi  the 
EvangeliSn  da-Mtfharnski  (Kyr.vi)  svas  a  later  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  ;  but  the  liansiation  was  much 
influenced  by  the  le>t  o(   the  already  existing   Syriac 

t.  That  Syr.vt  was  the  origitial  form  of  the  Gospel 
in  S>Tiac  :  and  thai  ihe  Diatessaron  was  an  itidepcndent 
work,  originally  composed  in  Greek  {or  Latin),  but 
Iranstaled  into  Syriac  as  far  as  possible  in  the  wording 
of  Syr.vt,  which  it  evenlnally  superseded  for  church  use. 

A  third  theory,  thai  the  Diaiessaron  was  a  purely 
Rfriac  work,  Liter  than  Syr.vt  and  compiled  exclusively 
from  it.  can  no  longer  be  held  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Sinai  palimpsest. 


The  Dial 

Iherf  fgre  from  tb 
nsht.      ir  Ihe 


f  Ml...! 


n  Ihe 


;'.^;« 


I  »'s>™c  work  faili 

in  Csdtx  FuldauU  and  allied  docuraenU. 

An  adequate  discussion  of  the  other  two  theories 
would  (ax  exceed  Ihe  limits  of  this  article,  although  it 
«  rVmnla  *'«!«"''''  "!»"  'he  conclusion  reached 
^^T  whether  we  are  to  pLice  Ihe  Old  Syriac  in 
Ihe  iniddie  or  end  of  the  second  century. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  seamy  historical 
notices  of  the  early  Syriac-speaking  church  contain 
nothing  contrary  lo  the  first  view  (vit.,  that  the 
Diaiessaron  preceded  the  EvangeliSn  da-Mtfhamihi) 
and  much  that  confirms  it.* 

On  this  hypothesis  we  may  conjeclm^lly  dale  the  Et: 
da-.\/rpharrfihf  about  300  A.  D.  and  connect  it  with  the 
mission  of  i'iltii,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Edessa  by 
Serapion  of  Antioch. 

The  argumems  in  favour  of  the  second  view  are  chiefly 
bnsed  on  Ihe  text  of  S^.  Some  of  the  readings  characlcr- 
islic  of  that  MS  are  quite  contrary  in  tendency  lo  wh.it 
we  otherwise  know  ot  Syriac  Christianity,  and  that  such 
n  text  should  exist  at  all  is  a.  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  essential  faithfulness  of  the  translator  lo  ihe  <ireek 
text  before  him.  The  Diaiessaron  much  nearer  reflects 
the  tendencies  of  the  time.  In  fact,  some  things  which 
u-e  know  to  have  stood  in  the  Diaiessaron  almost  rend 
like  a  deliberate  protest  against  the  text  of  Syr,vt  as 
represented  by  the  Sinai  palimpsest. 
Taiian  held  Enciwile  views,  and  it  arrnnti  wirh  ihrn  ihx  h>. 
wnolofciei  from  the  Dh 


ctmury.    But 


_„.„,_-.. ..le  Dialesiaion,  and  that  Joseph 

called  huihand  of  Mary.    This  counw  is  a1»  followed 
-      '  ^ti«|         


(.speaking  church  in  Ihe  third 


le  of  Ml.  lT6ii  rendered  '  ji-srfih,  i. 

a  ^trotked  Mnry  tkt  I  'irvln,  fiegnl  JflKt  tvkkk  ti 
riii:*    Certain  Uatemeiili  in  ApRrnalti'  Homily  01 


d  ^«"'1iIm 


monicorMt-ZS  Mk.  I<  and  Lk.S4  is  found  ii 

e  Arabic  Diateaaron.      Aphiaaiu  I30  mention 

t   ihe  TJf  hi  hand  of  the  Father  (Mk.  1«  ig 


Juld  . 
Chriu's  leuion  at   Ihe  liah 

*  The  public  reading  of  Ihe  Diaiessaron  at  Edetia  in  early 
limei  to  Ihe  apparent  excluHon  of  the  Four  Gotpels,  n  implied 

■      ■       ~        ~  -    "le  date  and  historical 

a  OrifHut  dt  lEgtia 

Aav,  I  .j(«XI 


?c  through- 
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the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  and  some  comnKnii  presj 

k  of  the  Ant  chapler  of  Matihcw's  gospel  pr 
»ai(eacepIIlLlaa.-rt)l't«'),    The  allenpi  wniui 

tion,  Wldthe  natural  inference  i»  that  Syr.  n  in  ill 

lich  go  to  prove  thai  the  Ar- 
;  versions  were  originally  made 
from  the  Old  Syriac  are  indicated  elsewhere  (sfe  g  36/.  |. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  lo  connect 
these  versions  with  the  Diaiessaron.  Bui  if,  as  seems 
most  probable,  they  were  made  from  lite  Evangtlifn 
da-Mtpkarnskl.  this  circumstance  affords  another  proof 
ofitsanliquily.  \l\^  EvangriiOn  da-Mtphamskevtit 
illy,  hardly  holding  ii 


accvrecled 


The   argum^ 


On  the  fiisl  puUiodon  of  Sc  in  iSsS,  Cuitto 
foru-ard  aigumenls  10  prove  that  the  Oospel  of  B 
reprcsenled  ihe  oiiginaf  'Hebrew'  Cospel  whilst 
OospeLf  were  mere  translations  from  the  Greek, 

-I t.._j    (_...  j.,__j__^  ^^  j,  ahnosl   foigolteii 

that  there  is  a  diflerei: 


wubLed  on  a 
Lately  Dr.  A.  I 


.Iftpkmrrt^l. 


shouldnol  be  bid  upon  irrcgulariry  of  rendering  as 
pedantically  con^«ient  Iran^Jalion  of  the  GoHpels  a 


39,  AcUftnd 
EpI 

and  ft 


ion  of  Acts  or  of  the 
s  is  known  10  ha^■e  survived.  That  the 
Peshitia  is  not  Ihe  original  form  of  the 
Syriac  version  in  these  books  also  is 
proved  by  Ihe  quotations  in  A[*raates, 
ine  commentaries  of  Ephraim.  These  corn- 
are  preserved  only  in  the  ancienl  Armenian 

the  text  on  which  ihey  were  based  had  been  superseded 
by  Ihe  Peshitia.  In  using  these  commentaries  great 
care  is  itecessary,  as  the  biblical  text  appears  sometimes 
to  have  been  assimilaled  to  the  Armenian  Vulgaie.  The 
quoiations  of  Aphraates  from  the  Pauline  epistles  are 
many ;  but  those  from  Acts  unfortunately  cover  only 

for  the  Gospels,  auses  a  serious  Rap  in  ihe  apparatus  of  critical 
authorities  for  the  ie>t  of  the  NT.      Il  can  te  lo  some  liille 

if  they  are  supported  by  Ihe  Pc^llla,  may  be  con»deTed  *ilh 
tome  confidence  10  ha«  been  derived  from  ibe  lost  Old  Syriac. 
The  Catkolic  Epitllts  and  the  Apecalyfn  formed  no 
pan  of  the  Old  Syriac  version,'  In  Ihe  Peshitia  Ihis 
defect  is  partially  supplied  by  a  translation  of  James, 
I  Peter  and  i  John,  in  agreement  with  the  usage  of 
Antioch  as  represented  by  Chrysosiom  ;  but  10  this  day 
'     ■    ■    the  Apocalypse  or 


Ihe  I 


ic  episi 


The  Peshitia  was  firmly  established  for  ecclesiastical 
use  in  Ihe  Syriac-speaking  church  at  the  lime  of  the 
j|.  jj^^^  Xestorian  schism,  and  has  continued  to  he 
B.rT^  exclusively  used  by  Ihe  Nestorian  com- 
J*^,  munity.  Among  the  Jacobites  (or  Mono- 
™"'*«*  physite  branch  of  the  Syrians},  however,  two 
Jiiccessive  attempis  were  made  to  render  into  Syriac  the 
full  canon  and  the  current  text  of  the  later  Greek-speak- 
ing churches. 

What  appears  to  have  been  a  revision  of  Ihe  NT 

'  Addai  46 :  '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  ihe  Gospel 
.  ,  .  and  Ihe  Ep»lles  of  Paul  .  ,  .  and  the  Acts  of  the  twelve 
Aposdet— these  writings  shall  >'e  read  in  the  churches  of  Chrbi, 

Aphraaces  nor  in  the  genuine   works  of   Ephraim  on  there 
any  quotations  from  Apoc.  or  Calh.  epp. 
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Peshiita,  supplemenled  by  lho9e  books  or  the  Greek 
canon  which  were  lacking  in  Syriac,  was  made  in  508 
A.  D.  for  Philoxenus,  bishop  or  Mabbog. 

Whnhti  any  part  of  thii  rcviiton  of  the  P«ihi|M  lurrivn  i> 

doubrTuI:^  but  there  i»  gcMid  reajon  10 beLieve  Ihjii  the  lupple' 

■        -        '     "  -Ida  John,. ndjud.,.hich 

ti  16^,  and  u  generBlly  bount  _, 

_ -  Peshi[iaT  bekjitg^  to  tbe  origbial 

i-niiDitenan.  A  MS  of  rbe  Apocalyp«  in  tbe  tame  vertion  hju 
been  discovered  by  Gwynn,  who  hu  published  the  te^t  with 
full  Prolegomena  and  cnlical  ntxu  (Dublin,  1B97). 

In  the  year  616  Thomas  of  Heraclea  ( Harkel),  tnshop 
of  Mabbag.  made  at  Aleiandria  an  elaborate  revision  of 
the  Philoxenian  which  still  survives  in  several  MSS  and 
is  called  the  Harclean  Version.  It  was  edited  by  Joseph 
White  at  Oxford  in  177B-1803  from  a  slightly  imperfect 
MS  ;  but  the  missing  portion  of  Hebrews  was  al  length 
supplied  from  a  Cambridge  codex  by  Bensly  in  18B9. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  version  of  the  Apocalj'pse 
published  in  1617  by  De  Dieu.  and  now  commonly 
primed  with  the  Peshiila.  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  Thotnaa 
of  Heraclea. 
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id  for 


or  additional  readingi,  i&  al 


readings  of  two  («1 
.kiandiia.    In  Acts 


The  Syriac  versions  hitheno  described  hai-e  all  been 
in  the  'classical'   Edessene  idiom.      It  is  customary 


inian '  dialect. 

The  Aramaic  language  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  classical  Edessene  being  the  main  example  of  the 
Eastern  .Aramaic,  whilst  Palmyrene  and  the  various  tjrpcs 
of  Jewish  Aramaic  (including  Samaritan)  belong  to  the 
Western  branch.  The  dialect  in  which  the  Christian 
version  described  in  this  section  is  written  is  a  variety 
of  the  Western  .Aramaic,  almost  identical  .with  that  of 
the  later  Galiliean  Jews.'  lis  linguistic  interest,  there- 
fore, is  very  great,  for  although  it  is  a  somewhat  literal 
translation  from  the  Greek,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  comes  nearest  of  all  known  Christian  dialecu  to 
:hal  spoken  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  See  Aramaic, 
g  7  (ooL  283). 

The  surviving  documents  can  be  traced  to  three 
sources:  (i)  the  Malkite  convent  of  S.  Elias  on  the 
Black  Mountain  in  the  district  of  the  Dujrnear  Aniioch  ;* 
(a)  the  convent  of  S.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai;  (3)  a 
community,  or  communities,  of  Malkiles  settled  in  Egypt. 

The  MSS  included  under  (i)  appear  10  have  been  bought  for 
■ha  convent  of  S.  Mary  Deipata  in  the  Niiiian  deten  in  the 
Ibineenih  century,  after  ihe  uck  of  Aniioch  by  Bibars  the 
Maneliike  Sulun.    Tbey  ioclurie  the  V.-»lrin  <«^i^.,^  .nH 

lb*  London  fra, ~  "*"' 

fngmcnlMnibli: 
fixHTi  the  Ease,  . 
ela»(a).    Tho- 


aiihel 


m(Or!« 


ielhebookofn: 


re  fragments  of  foiu"  1 


I  See  Wiseman,  /ft™  Syrfaar.  17B  n. 

!  The  same  lanuring  of  tbe  Si'rlac  idion  in  order  to  txpreu 

ItaiDbiion  of  Ihe  Hexaphir  text  of  tbe  LXX  by  Paul  ofTelia 

»  Dalmnn,  C™«.  </ii /M.-PaUit.  Aramaluk.  53.40.  The 
only  locality  in  Palestine  with  which  any  of  out  documenls  can 
be  definitely  connected  b  -AkitJ.  a  imall  town  in  lal.  ji'.  long. 
;;'.  almost  equally  dislnnl  from  TalTa,  N^ibiui.  and  Jerusalem— 
i.t.,  not  far  rtnm  the  fronliei  between  Judca  and  Samaritan 


ai  and  London,  alt  daiin 


xix)  hai  been  well  edited  by  Loearde  (A^rqiMffJ/dWarfl' //rVriMtp/r- 
milanimi,  iV)-  The  Sinai  ledlionaiies,  together  with  the 
readmga  of  the  Vatican  leciionary,  were  edited  by  MrL  Lewia 


imperfectly  preserved.  The  very 
if  the  Pauline  epLvln  have  been 
(OV"'.  'BpS-6),  and  a  small  frag- 
.1  y...  I    B    Harris.     Land  has  edit^ 


iirparli  of  (be  bible  except  the  Uospels, 
ih  Mrt.  Cib»n  and^r.  Nestle  published 


m  alf  parli  of  (he  Bible  except  (he  Gospel 

"  ---■"-  "--'- ->ublishe<_ 

differ  from  those 


d  Mm.  Lewis'  MS  is 


The  Palestinian  documents  exhibit  a  mixed  text. 
The  influence  of  the  Peshiila  is  often  apparent ;  but  in 
the  main  the  Greek  is  closely  followed,  so  that  even 
such  Semitic  names  as  'IiftroSt  and  Si/Miw  are  transliter- 
ated IsSi  and  Simin,  not  YishB:  (or  lshS\  and  SlUm'da. 
The  syntax,  moreover,  is  so  much  assimilated  to  Ihe 
Greek  as  to  render  Ihe  Palestinian  version  a  wry  unsafe 
guide  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  Aramaic  of 
Gospel  phrases. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  literature  is  still  obscure  ; 
but  the  present  writer  has  given  reasons  for  connucting 
il  with  the  efforts  m.ide  by  Juslinuin  in  the  sixth 
century  to  extirpate  the  Samaritan  religion  and  by 
Hcraclius  early  in  the  seventh  century  to  harass  the 
Jews.  An  earlier  date  than  the  sixth  century  is  not 
suggested  either  by  the  general  course  of  history  or 
by  the  character  of  Ihe  surviving  documents.  Y.  C. 
Burkitt's  art.  in  Joura.  of  Th.  Studies.  2183/,  con- 
tains a  full  bibliography  of  the  Christian  I'nlestinian 
literalure. 

III.  Coptic  and  other  Versions 

Egyptis  the  stronghold  of 'Don- Western'  lexis.      The 

M  Gnntin    delerminntion  of  the  age  of  the  Egyptian 

^^,^.  versions  is  therefore  a  probien,  of  con- 

.  IT        siderable  tnleresl  for  the  general  history 

"***■         of  the  lexl  of  the  NT. 

In  Egypt  '  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long 

lime  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which 

was  itself  a  foreign  colony ;    and  till  the  close  of  the 

second  century  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  '  were  the 

only  prelales  of  Ihe  Egyptian  church.     Three  bishops 

were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the 

number    was    increased    to    twenty   by   his    successor 

Heracles.     The  body   of  the  natives,   a   people  dis- 

tingui^ied  by  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,  entertained 

the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance ;    and 

Egyptian  who  had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in 
favour  of  Ihe  sacred  animals  of  his  country.  As  soon, 
indeed,  as  Christianity  ascended  Ihe  throne,  the  teal  of 
those  barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing  impulsion  ;  the 
cities  of  Egypt  were  fllled  with  tushops.  and  the  deserts 
of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits.''  The  date  here 
assigned  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  country  is 
borne  out  by  the  Life  of  S.  Pachomius  (g  i),  which 
puts  the  repentance  of  Ihe  nations  as  coming  10  pass 
after  Ihe  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin. 
Pachomius,  the  founder  of  oiganised  monastic  life,  bom 
I  The  Sinai  leaves  are  piib1i<hed  in  Mn.  Lewis's  Cat.  of 
SytioiMSS.tM.vv-  iiB'13'1    'TbeyexacilyaKreeinsiHand 
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e   Seripl 


o  thai 


of  Ihe  fourth  century. 

There  13  very  lilile  reason  for  placing  it  much  earlier. 
The  notices  in  Eus.  fi/i  641  of  the  '  Egyptian'  Alex- 
andrians who  suffi;red  during  tlie  Decian  persecution 
conlnin  nolhing  to  indicate  that  they  formed  a  separme 
communiiy,  with  a  translated  Bible  and  Liturgy.  The 
Life  of  S.  Antony  is  generally  quoted  as  implying  the 
existence  of  a  Coptic  version  in  the  third  century  ;  but 

details  of  the  early  part  of  Antony's  career,  as  related 
by  his  biographer.'  The  evidence  of  Ihe  /'iilis  Sofkia 
also  is  indecisive  as  10  dale.  The  Fislis  Safhia  is  a 
Gnostic  m-ork  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,' 
which  survives  in  a  very  ancient  Sahidic  MS.*  Most  of 
the  allusions  in  it  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
loose  and  paraphrastic.      But  several  of  the  Psalms  are 

from  this  that  Sahidic  is  Ihe  original  language  of  the 
book.  The  Snhldic  version  must  be  older  than  the 
PisHi  SefAia  as  we  have  it ;  but  the  Psalms  in  question, 
which  are  all  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  apostles 
to  illustrate  the  (inostic  teaching  of  Jesus,  may  have  been 
added  by  the  Sahidic  translator  with  the  view  of  com- 
mending the  book  to  orthodox  readers ;  their  strict 
lidelity  to  the  biblical  text  shows  quile  a  difTereut  spirit 
from  Ihe  free  invetilion  of  Ihe  rest  of  itie  book. 

As  maay  ns  five  or  six  Coptic  dialects  have  beeti 
distinguished  by  modern  scholais ;  bol  from  the  point 
UK  ThT«  °*  ''**  °'  textual  criticism  the  Coptic 
"■,;™  versions  fall  into  three  divisions :— the 
'•'•*»^  Sahidic.  the  Fayyumic.  aiKi  the  Bohairic. 
The  Sahidic  (Sa'idic)  is  the  version  of  Upper  Egypt  (in 
Arabic  ef-^ald) ;  it  was  formerly  sometimes  called  Ihe 
Thebaic  version.  The  Fayyiimic  version,  formerly 
called  '  Bashmuric,'  is  represented  chiefly  by  documents 
coming  from  Ihe  FayyOm ;  to  Ihis  version  belong  also 
Ihe    biblical    fragments     in    the    '  Middle     Egyptian ' 

whatever  the  relation  between  the  dialecis  may  be. 
The  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  MS  of  the  Catholic 
epp,  in  the  '  Akhmlfnic '  dialect  must  be  reckoned 
among  Sahidic  authorities  for  a  similar  reason.  Some 
of  the  more  ancient  Sahidic  MS5  are  Uraeco-Egyplian 
bilinguals,  the  Greek  occupying  the  page  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  open  book. 


Thei 


,mong 


all  ll 


Copts,  or  Christian  Egyptians,  is  called  by  scholars 
the  'Bohairic'  This  version  was  formerly  named 
■  Coptic '  and  '  Memphitic ' ;  bul  the  latter  term  is  now 
known  to  be  inaccurate,  whilst  'Coptic'  is  equally 
applicable  to  Snhidic  or  any  other  Egyptian  dialect. 
ITie  term  Bohairic  comes  from  the  Coptic  Grammar  of 
Alhannsius,  Bishop  of  CosfA'^^)  in  the  I'hebaiddtning  the 
eleventh  century.  Alhaniisius  recognised  three  dialecis, 
vij. ,    'Cairene  Coptic,  which  is  also  thai  of  Upper 


n  356.     Th*  1 


id  could  not  speak  Greek,  '  Jly  book,"  he  is  reported  to  hai-e 
lid.  'mjilwokii  the  nonkuf  Nature  (ii  ^nt  iw  yryarirm), 
id  ihal  is  pre^nt  whenever  I  wish  10  rwl  the  wDrds  of  God 
'.vBEiiiBi  ap.  MiKDe,  40 1149).  The  slalemenls  in  the  Life  oT 
.  Antony  (i|  e  and  3),  even  if  we  accept  (he  deuils  of  the 
ory,  inuly  no  more  than  thai  /vv  isetattd  sayin^t  of  Jesus 
ere  fbrahly  bronchi  10  S.  Amony's  mind,  and  upon  lh«e  he 
iiill  his  whole  iheological  system.  Muny  illiteiite  Roman 
alholics.  who  may  have  never  heard  ihe  Gospels  except  in 
atin,  know  Ihai  Christ  said  '  Sell  that  thou  bast  and  give  to 
le  poor,'  and  '  Be  not  aniioul  for  your  life.' 
a  S*  Hamack,  TU  vii.  2  9,  rf: ;  Amilineau,  PiUit  Sef»ia. 
■  Both  Hamack  and  Ani«1ineitu  hold  that  Greek  was  the 
■iginil  language  of  Ihe  Pitlis  S^fifa. 
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Egypt ;  Bohairic  Coptic,  which  is  named  from  Ihe 
Bohaira  ;  and  Bushmuric  Coptic,  which  is  named  from 
the  HushmOr, ' '  The  Bushmuric  dialed  had  already 
died  out  in  the  lime  of  Athanasius.  and  it  does  not 
appear  ihat  the  Bible  had  ever  been  translated  into  it 
The  'Bohaira'  (i.*.,  -Lake')  is  noi,  as  is  sometimes 
staled,  the  Arabic  for  Lower  Eg>'pt  {•■/-  H'aJA  el-BaJjri) 
or  for  the  Egyptian  sea-coasi :  it  is  a  district  near 
AlexandHa  between  Lake  Mareolis  and  the  W.  arm  of 
Ihe  Nile.*  The  Bohairic  version  is  therefore  almost 
certainly  of  Alexandrian  origin.  The  dialect  in  which 
it  is  written  became.  Inter,  the  rcckuailiial  language 
of  Cairo  ;  but  this  change  occurred  only  after  Coptic 
had  ceased  to  be  the  speech  of  the  people  in  Lo«er 
Egypt,  and  it  was  probiabiy  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  Coplic  palriarch  from  AJexandria  to  Cairo. 

The  earliest  surviving  codices  of  the  Bohairic  NT  of 

which    the  date  is    known   with   certainly  are  of  Ihe 

i   twelfth  century,  though  some  fragments  are  probably  as 

I    early  as  the  ninth.'    They  are  often  accompanied  by  an 

Arabic  translation  ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Grax:o- 

Bohairic  MS.     All  appear  to  present  Ihe  same  lype  of 

I,  the  chief  variation  being  Ihe  presence  or  absence 

derived  from  the  great  vulgates 


andth 


Peshiita.* 

The  Bohairic  version  was  known  in   Europe  for  a 

considerable  period  before  any  form  of  the  Sahidic.      It 

1U   An  nf      *"  '""E  assumed  to  have  been  ihe 

»'J'.Sf.'*L  earliest   version   of   the   NT    in    any 

in  Ihe  fourth  edition  of  Scrivener's  ■Introduction."  Many 
scholars,  however,  consider  the  Bohairic  10  be  an 
altogether  bier  recension.  The  most  thoroughgoing 
exponent  of  this  view  is  Guidi,  whose  argument  in  the 
Nathrichlen  von  drr  K.  Gts.  der  Wisunschafltn. 
Giitlingen,  1889.  pp.  49-53,  is  reproduced  in  Ihe 
following  paragraphs. 

Guidi  considers  lhat  the  use  of  the  various  Coptic 
dialects  as  literary  languages  was  in  groit  pan  a  re- 
action against  Ihe  foreign  Greek  eli'ment  The  true 
Egyptians  hated  foreigners  and  Alexandrians,  and  Ihe 
diffusion  of  Chrlsiianiiy  would  be  favoured  rather  ihnn 
retarded  by  the  dislike  of  the  Imperial  Roman  authority 
which  was  persecuting  il.'  We  may  add  that  this 
dislike  did  not  cense  when  the  Empire  became 
Christian.  When  the  Emperors  were  Arian,  E^pt 
was  Orthodox  ;  when  the  Emperors  became  Orthodox. 
Egypt  became  Monophysite, 

The  foreign  and  Greek  element  was  comparatively 
strong  in  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt:  but  in  Upper 
Egypt   it  was  weaker,   and  so   the   natlie   Egj'piian 


there 


Hen 


■first 


beginnings  of  Coptic  literature  are  found  in  Upper 
Egj-pt  (where  also,  for  analogous  reasons,  Coptic 
mniniaincd  itself  as  a  living  language  longer  than  in  the 
Delta).  These  enrly  products  of  Egyptian  Christianity, 
whether  originals  or  translations,  contain  a  purely 
EgjTitian  element.  Such,  for  example,  are  Ihe  Fislis 
Sophia.  Ihe  Bruce  papyrus,  and  other  Gnostic  writings, 
all  of  which  show  traces  of  the  nndenl  beliefs  and 
'  The    orijrinal    Arabic    ten    is    given    by    (Joaireinhi, 

Bwn  by  s'lem,'z./ytV.  J/roMc,  lfl2j(ie;E),  in  whkh  the 
jhairic  is  claimed  as  iSe  ifairene  dialed,  and  the  Sahidic  ii. 
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Eupersli  lions  of  tiealheo  E^gypt.  The  school  of  thought 
represenled  by  these  writings  is  quite  out  of  touch  with 
the  orthodoji  Christianity  of  the  Greek  church  of 
Alerandrin,  and  would  not  long  be  content  to  have  the 
Scriptures  only  in  Greed.  Thus  the  Sahidio  version  is 
probably  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  cari  be  trnced 
back,  OS  wG  have  seen,  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century. 

To  allow  the  national  Coptic  element  to  come  to  the 
front  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  was  less  powerful  than 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  where  the  centre  of  government 
and  of  ihe  church  was  situated,  required  a  longer  interval 
of  lime.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  remarkably 
help«l  by  the  Monophysite  heresy.  It  is  well  known 
thatafter  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius(5iB  A.U) 
and  the  repression  of  the  heresy  in  Syria,  Egypt  became 
the  true  home  of  Monophysitism.  From  that  time 
Egyptian  Christianity  detached  itself  more  and  mote 
from  Byiantine  ('hristianity  and  the  Creek  church,  and 
under  these  changed  conditions  there  grew  up  a  new 
Coptic  literature  written  in  Bohairic  (the  Coptic  dialect 
spoken  in  the  iKighbourhood  of  Alexandria},  comprising 
translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  and  of  many 
other  writings.  It  was  probably  at  the  same  period  that 
popular  Egyptian  legends,  such  as  the  death  of  Joseph, 
were  adapted  into  Bohairic  from  the  Sahidic' 

Coptic  is  generally  supposed  lo  have  become  a 
literary  Unguage  somewhat  earlier :  but  that  is  not 
supported  by  historical  evidence,  nor  can  it  be  proved 
from  the  documents  we  possess.  These  show  us  that 
down  to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  century  the  official 
written  language  of  Egypt  was  Greek.  With  this 
accords  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  writings  connected 
with  Egyptian  Christianity — the  original  of  the  Bnice 
papyrus,  the  Life  of  S.  Macarius,  (he  Rules  of  S, 
Paehomius,  etc, — were  all  in  Greek.  Antony  did  not 
know  Greek ;  yet  the  Coptic  letters  attributed  to  him 
and  published  by  Mingarelli  (pp.  198,  301)  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Greck.^ 

An  additional  reason  for  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
Bohairic  version  and  literature  is  the  rapid  decay  both 
of  the  Coptic  language  and  of  Christianity  in  Lower 
Egypt  after  the  Arab  invasion.  By  the  tenth  century 
Coptic  was  almost  as  dead  a  language  in  the  Delta  as 
Greek  (see  Schwartte.  Cf/<l.  Grata.  10),  though  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Makrirf,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Snhidic  dialect  was  still  used  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
entire  absence  of  native  exegelical  literature  is  also  in- 
consistent with  the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  Bohairic, 
In  Lagarde's  Caltaa  more  than  thirty  '  Fathers  *  are 
quoted — all  Greek.  Can  one  imagine  (lo  take  a 
parallel  from  another  Eastern  church)  a  Sjirhe  Catena 
n  the  Gospels  without  one  extract  from  Ephraim  or 


Philo! 


>rjac 


lofSi 


The  three  chief  forms  of  the  Egyptian  NT— the 
Sahidic,    the    FayyQmic.    and    the    Bohairic,    are    not 

UK  ThM.    independent.       A    comparison    of    the 

•**r™    passages  where  all  three  forms  are  extant 

TMMOU  i^[n„s  to  [igjij  three  peculiarities  of  the 
oompuAd.    B„|„iHc: 

I.  Crtaler  f,tilhiitl'irsi  /u  the  Gmk.  The  Bohairic 
contains  a  representation  of  nearly  all  the  panicles  of 
the  original,  which  are  often  omitted  by  the  other 
Egyptian  versions ;  it  also  often  reverts  to  the  Greek 
order  of  the  words. 

a.  A  iligenni  eheice  of  Greek  wordt  la  be  transUlir- 
ateJ.  The  Bohairic  is  especially  distinguished  by 
vernacular  renderings  for  abstract  substantives. 
Perhaps  words  such  as  xiarn,  X^P**'  "o^tt,  /fowria. 
h.id  acquired  a  heretical  and  '  Gnostic '  signification. 

3.    Whtn    Ike    Bohairic  frllowi  a   difrrent    Greet 

rrmiifi?  froit  llie  ethtn  it  it  almasi  always  a  ipecijtcatly 

' AUxaitdriat'  reading.      The  textual  character  of  the 

Bohairic  thus  (its  in  with  the  date  assigned  to^it  by 

1  Sm  F.  Boblnioo,  Ca/rtt  Afte.  Gosftia,  T.  and  S. «  »,  p.  xvi 
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Guidi.  Its  chief  allies  are  Cod.  Regius  (L}  of  the 
Gospels,  a  MS  probably  written  in  Kgypt  in  the  eighth 
ceiitnry,  and  among  the  Fathers  not  so  much  Clemcni 
and  Urigen  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

In  all  this  a  close  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  Harclean 
Syriac.  itself  the  work  of  a  Monophysite  living  near 
Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

te<t  represented  by  the  Bohairic  and  by  the  Harclean  is 
due  rather  to  the  difference  of  their  ancestry  than  to 
their  final  revision. 

The  Fayyumic  version  occupies  a  very  peculiar 
position  bettteen  the  Sahidic  and  the  Bohairic,  In  the 
I'aulinc  epistles,  indeed,  the  Bohairic  sep,irates  itself  so 
much  from  the  other  tw^o  as  practically  to  become  an 
independent  version  ;  but  in  the  Gospels  the  F.iyyQmic 
stands  much  nearer  the  Bohairic.  The  general  turn  of 
the  sentences  and  the  Egyptian  vocabulary  are  the  same 
in  both  versions,  thotigh  the  FayyQmic  is  careless  of  the 
connecting  particles  of  the  Greek,  which  here  as  else- 
where ha>e  been  industriously  supplied  in  the  Bohairic, 
Iri  essentials,  therefore,  the  official  Bohairic  recension 
preserves  in  the  Gospels  an  ^yptian  text  somewhat 
older  than  itself.  Unfortunately,  the  date  of  the 
FayyQmic  version  is  unknown,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Sahidic  obscure.' 

The  'Antiochian'  Greek  text  seems  never  to  have 
influenced  Egypt — at  least  not  before  the  tenth  century. 
Freedom  from  specifically  Antiochuin  readings  is  SL 
characteristic  of  all  forms  of  the  Egj'ptian  NT.  The 
relation  of  the  Egyptian  versions  to  the  ■  \\'estcrn '  text 
is  more  complicated.  All  Egyptian  texts  are  pre- 
dominantly non- Western;  but  a  few  very  striking 
'  Western '  readings  and  interpolations  are  found  in  the 
Sahidic'  yet  not  as  a  rule  those  which  were  most  widely 
spread  in  later  texts,'  In  Acts  also,  there  is  in  the 
Sahidic  a  decided  '  Western '  element ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  large  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  margin  of 
the  Harclean  Syriac.  Blass  (p.  39}  puts  the  Sahidic 
among  the  numerous  '  mixed'  texts  of  Acts,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  had  this  character  fl-om  the  beginning. 

Even  more  interest  attaches  lo  the  many  readings 
where  the  Sahidic  supports  K  or  B,  or  both,  where  these 
great  MSS  stand  almost  alone,*  Here  again,  the 
version  must  faithfully  have  preserved  its  original  form, 
as  these  readings  ore  usually  found  also  in  the  fragments 
of  the  GriEco-Sahidic  bilinguals.'  We  learii,  therefore, 
from  (he  evidence  of  the  Sahidic  version  that  a  text 
similar  in  essentials  to  that  of  tt  and  D,  though  slightly 
more  'Western'  in  character,  was  current  in  Egypt 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  full  Greek  canon  is  represented  both  in  the 
Snhidic  and  the  Bohairic ;  but  the  Apocalypse  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  ns  non- canonical,  and  is  never 
bound  up  in  the  MSS  with  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Acts  is 
placed  n/WrtlieCatholicepistles.  In  the  Pauline  epistles, 
Hebrews  follows  1  Thess.  in  Bohairic  MSS ;  but  in  the 
Sahidic  and  the  Fayyumic  il  follows  a  Cor. 


^  A  curious  pinnl  ijf  cc 
MSS  Li  dim  ifie  >inM  c 
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•Well  (apiil  rronie»il¥  edilioiu,  n 
Cmpl.  ™    ™-    "-         "■-'^ 

'. '._..ic'^ar~lf 

edited  with  irantbiion  an^  - 
tdE.  i./  Ccnpels,  iS^S ;  vi 
The  lirst  mention  of 
the  episco] 

8S.  Armenian  ^ 

™*'*^  and  iim  "lheir""bi'shop" 
Merujanes.  Gclier  {Dit  Anfiinge  dtr 
Kir<he\  believes  thai  Ihis  communiiy  lived  in  Aierbaij&n  : 


evangelised  by  Syriac-speaking 
its  ecclesiastical  language  wsis 

version  does  not  appear  till  mueh  later.  Tradition 
ascrilies  the  work  to  Isaac  and  Mesrob  {)l.  400) ;  but,  as 
Armilage  Robinson  remarks,  the  accounts  '  combine  a 
certain  conflict  of  asserlioa  with  a  suspicious  family 
likeness '  ( Rulhaliaaa  73 ).  He  adds  :  ■  One  fact  which 
seems  10  stand  out  distinctly  after  the  perusal  of  these 
puuling  statements  is  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  Armenian  were  based  on  Syriac 
todices,'  and  goes  on  to  show  (pp.  76-91)  that  there 
are  still  unmistakable  traces  of  the  primitive  renderings 
from  the  Syriac  in  the  existing  Armenian  Vulgate,  I'he 
Syriac  text  which  was  employed  was  not  the  Peshitta 
but  the  Old  Syriac,  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  (he 
Epistles.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Ihis 
primitive  version  was  thoroughly  revised  from  the  Greek, 
so  that  il  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  can  recognise 
the  original  groundwork.  The  Greek  text  by  which  the 
'         s  apparently       '   "'       ■    --     ■  ■ 


.0  Wt ;  the  re.idinj 


if  the  A 


which 


The  only  t^tical  edition  of  the 
that  of  Zohrab  (NT.  Venice.  1789).      A  useful  abstract 

lists  of  some  ancient  MSS,  is  to  be  found  in  F,  C.  Cony- 
beare*s  article  in  Scrivener  (4lh  ed.  2  14S-1S4). 
Old  AmKnisn  MSS  of  the  GotpeU  luiially  oiail  |Mk,]  tA»40 
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Abyssinians.  i: 
ST.  Ethll^o 


ally  cited  as  the  '  jEthiopic,'  Abyv 
n  Christianity  is  said  to  go  back  into 
fourth  century ;  but  the  existing 
on  is  not  older  than  the  fifth  or  the 
sitth  century.  The  translation  was  fi-om  ihe  Greek ; 
but  it  has  beet)  proved  by  Guidi  (£<  Traduiiimi  drsli 
Evangelii  in  Araio  e  in  Etiopice,  Rome.  1888)  that 
m.iny  of  the  existing  MSS.  which  are  all  very  late, 
represent  later  revisions  made  from  (he  niedia:val  Arabic 

A  few  trace*  survive  of  a  yet  older  Ethiopic  version 
of  the  Gospels,  made  from  the  Syriac,  as  in  Ihe  cose  of 
the  Armenian  version.  The  Aramaic  colouring  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Ethiopic  NT  has  been  pointed  out  bjf 
Gildemeister  (Tischendorfs  ST  SSgj  note),  and  the 
text  now  and  again  agrees  with  Syr.vl  against  almost 
nil  other  authorities,  though  it  usually  follows  the  Greek 
or  the  Arabic,  Thus  in  Mk.  lOjo  it  reads  ^n^aXuv 
for  diro^oXuir,  supported  only  by  cod.  565  and  by  Ss. 

The  Ethiopic  NT  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1 548-9 ; 
this  edition  was  repeated  in  Walton's  Polj-gloti,  and 
has  been  carefully  tendered  into  Latin  (C  A.  Bode. 
Brunswick.  1753I.  Another  edition  was  prepared  by 
T.  Pell  Plait  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 


The 


emaJning  versions  of  the  NT  are  of  much  less 
importance  tor  the  ten.  The  Gothic  version  dales  from 
-.  #i~»wi»  'he  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  the 
t.2S^  work  of  flphilas  {  Wvljila.  ■  Little  Wolf). 
'^"«-  the  apostle  of  the  GMhs,  and  so  is  the 
earliest  surviving  liicratitre  in  any  Teutonic  languaK*- 
Ulphilas  worked  among  the  Goths  of  the  Danubiaii 
Provinces ;  but  the  surviving  documents  all  appear  to 
belong  to  N.  Italy  and  the  age  of  the  Ostrogoths  or 
even  of  the  lAimljard  conquest.  Of  the  NT  we  have 
Ihe  Gospels  and  I>auline  epistles  (except  Hebrews),  but 
with  many  gaps,  well  edited   from  MSS  of  about  the 

The  Gothic,  unlike  the  Aimeniui  luxl  die  Eibiopic,  hu  bcrdly 

Gothlc"on'»m?S»OldUiinieii"^>W.ii6.''th^!ll.'<af 
Romnm  cited  u  gut  (or  g^fffiA)  a  a  Laiino-Goiliic  Inlingual ; 
ihe  Latin  anpeeij  lo  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Goihic  t«i. 
Here  und  there  the  Gothic  MSS  leem  id  hive  taken  over  a 
Latin  reading!  _(c^.,  Lk.  1  ]},  in  tbc  umc  way  thai  tbe  Lalia 


.fr/..  Lie 
iiriKULBUy  nuide  &oni  the  Old  f 

89.  Otter  S  »3*>x^°"V'!^ 


rom  the  Oredi  and  Syi 


t  shows  u^s  <tf  having  been 

type  of  text  not  otherwise 
le  Syriac  and  the  Greek  can 

of  the  Bohoiric  Coptic, 


■  I  5* 


any  other  authority  (Conybeare  ir 
D  in  Ge'ez,  Ihe  classical  language  of  the    ,    Vulguea  can  bi 
11.   OLD  TESTAMENT 


in  Ibe  Wen  there  or 


A.  The  Massohetic  Text 

AU  MSS  of  the  Hebrew  OT  are  copies,  more  or  less 

full  and  accurate,  of  a  single  critical  edition  commonly 

Jill  edition,  like  other  critical  works,  con- 

*•"■  tains  a  T/il.  a  Puacluafipn.  and  Aoto, 

'Massora'  means  tradition,  and  the  unknown  editors  only 
profess  to  give  the  traditional  text,  as  it  was  traditionally 
recited  in  the  synagogue.  The  dale  of  the  Massoretic 
edition  must  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  fifth  and 


Ihe  eighth  centurj-  of  our  era.  Jerome  knew  nothing  of 
nny  system  of  vocalisation  in  Hebrew  MSS  ;  the  present 
system  must  have  been  introduced  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  ;  an  inferior  limit  is  set  l>y 
the  existence  of  Massoretic  codices  as  old  as  the  ninth 
century.*  (On  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch 
*™§45-t 


wlbly  1 


!f:^:i 


.M1.1 


'■  the  , 


n  hai« 


id  all  loTInAof  tbe    '     Mo^.-immed^ 


11  of  Abba  Salama  published  by  Ludolf  in  1691 

^"it^tlon  limilar  in  principle  are  now  used  for 
,Hcal  Arabic    All  three  i^-^ienu  mutt  have  a 

vulgarised  fuim.    TleAite  tbe  tevcDlh  ceniuty 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


TEXT  AN  D  VBBSrONS 

I.  The  Tixt  or  lie  Masaorelic  edilion  consists  of  the 
eonsonanis  of  the  Hebrew  (cp  Wrlting,  §  7),  which 
are,  however,  divided  into  words. 

According  10  the  Jewish  view  ihia  alone  is  *  Scripture/  And  in 
dieory  IL  is  compleH  by  itself  wiltiDiii  fiinher  punciiMtion  or 

Maswmet  with  etqu  fidelity ;  throughout  the  foiiy-cight 
chaplen  of  EMlfielonly  Biirleen  real  varulionft  occuT  between  a 
modem  ediiion  based  ultimately  on  Wutem  MSS  and  the 
'Cudex  Bibylonicui  Petropolitanus ■  (9i6a.d.),  a  newly  dis- 
coi-ered  MS  of  wholly  Easiecn  anualry.  Yei,  ai  will  be  ihown 
later,  this  consonanlid  text  it  fnquenily  comipt,  to  that  the 
ai^reemenl   oT  «ir  MSS   «ily  enables  us  la 


fully  repres 


I  the  vfiX  original  as  it 


The  leather  tolls  used  in  the  synagogue  contain  novDcaliu- 
ihai  Ibey  a1»  are  only  Iranscripta  of  the  official  Maasorelic  ICJCI- 
3.  The  Massoretic  Puncluatian  serves  what  we  ore 
ax^uslomed  10  consider  the  double  purpose  of  votslisa- 
.,  »,„_-i_  tion  and  accentuation.  Eiich  word  is 
41.  Tow«U.  p„^id^  ^i,h  .  points-  and  one  or  more 
'  accents,  (he  points  indicating  the  vowels  that  are  lo  be 
supplied  to  each  letter,  whilst  the  accents  indicate  the 
inflections  of  the  voice,  telling  the  reader  what  pause,  if 
any.  is  lo  be  made  on  the  word,  and  thus  forming  a 
coiiiplele  system  of  punctuation  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  term.  These  additional  signs  also  are  given  with 
considerable  accuracy  in  Ihe  MSS,  thotigh  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate 

The  value  of  the  whole  system  tis  a  kind  of  gram- 
matical commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  So  well  is  Ihe  vocalisation  carried 
out,  thai  there  are  very  few  places  where  the  tent  can  be 
emended  by  altering  the  points  and  leaving  the  con- 
sonants as  they  stand.      In  fact,  the  Massoretic  pointing 

the  te«.  The  Massoreies  did  not  make  a  critical 
revision;  ihey  only  supplied  tradiiional  vowels  lo  the 
traditional   consonanlal    text ;     where   the   consonantal 

placed.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  anomalous  point- 
ing in  our  Hebrew  text  is  a  sign  that  the  consonants  are 
wrong.'  The  chief  exceptions  are  lo  be  found  in  places 
where  theological  or  national  prejuduce  appears  to  have 
influenced  the  punctuation.  Even  there,  however,  the 
false  readings  are  hardly  ever  novelties ;  they  are  the 
perpetuation  of  old  and  popular  errors.' 

3.  Id  addition  lo  text  and  punctuation  the  Mas- 
soretic ediiion  includes  critical  NoUs.  which  occupy 
.,  M-i--  the  margins  of  our  copies.  Some  of  these 
\t.  HOMI.  jj^i^j,  ^^^^  atieniion  to  anomalies  of  vocali- 
sation, or  what  might  seem  to  be  such,  thereby  fulfilling 
Ihe  same  purpose  that  we  express  by  pulling  sic  after  a 
word  :  others  form  part  of  a  vast  system  of  '  mai^nal 
references'  and  compulations  intended  to  preserve  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  Massorelic  standard.'  For 
textual  criticism,  however,  Ihe  most  interesting  of  these 
notes  deal  with  passages  where  the  Massoreies  against 
their  usual  custom  have  deserted  ihe  reading  of  the  text. 
Not  that  even  in  such  cases  Ihey  have  dared  to  change 
the  written  Word  (K»Aiih) ;  the  consonanlal  lent  re- 


tie  bund,  t-t;  In  t>t.  Xii 


•  inua  ube  neunw  oath  was  by  tne  nie  01  tnc  perwn  sworn 
ly  (f.f.,  Gwi-Wij/ AmnsSii):  but  in  swearing  by  the  trae 
dod  lGi>  b  altered  into  a  pmlialion  of  His  Being.  If  ence  the 
inposuble milled  formula' As  the  Lord  liveth.and  by  the  life  of 

ihv  uuil'  /■  .'um   ^  ^    ni-.t       Rut  thic  mi.nl   Inir.  ..  n.  nlul   .. 
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mains  unaltered,  but  the  vowels  supplied  to  it  are 
those  of  the  emended  consonanlal  text,  which  appears 
only  on  the  margin,  followed  by  the  word  A'/,i  ( ■  to  bo 
read'). 

A  certain  number  of  these  alieralions  refer  to  the 
spelling  or  pronunciation  ofgrammatic.il  forms,  of  which 
the  KlIKibk  has  often  preseri'ed  the  older  type,  especially 
in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  and  Eira,  But 
where  it  is  a  question  of  real  variation  of  reading  there 
can  be  no  doubl  that  Ihe  Kllklbh  was  simply  supposed 
to  lie  corrupt,  and  Ihe  A7r/was  a  more  or  less  successful 
conjectural  emendatiott.  Thus  we  come  lo  the  very 
im|)ortant  conclusion  that  the  \tassoretic  (est  itself  is, 
in  parts  at  least,  ultimalelf  based  on  a  single  faulty  MS  ; 
when  we  find  in  Ejek.  48i6  -five  five  hundred'  in  Ihe 
text,  not  corrected,  but  with  a  marginal  note  lo  read 
'  five'  only  once,  we  cannot  but  conclude  thai  here  at 
any  rate  the  editors  had  been  reduced  to  following  a 
single  MS  in  which  'live'  bad  been  wrilten  twice  over 
by  mistake.' 

Few  scholars  will  suppose  thai  the  KM  readings 
cover  all  the  corrupt  passages  in  Ihe  Hebrew  text. 
They  are  simply  the  passages  where  the  mistake  was 
most    patent  and  the  remedy  nearest  at  hand.      It  is 

language  and  relating  10  vanished  nalk>nal  and  social 
conditions,  circulating  among  a  people  whose  seats  of 
learning  were  again  and  again  broken  up  by  political 
misfortunes  (see  further.  9  66). 

Bui  in  whatever  condition  the  lexl  underlying  the  Mas- 


1  has  ti 


t  froi 


The  direct  evidence  takes  us  no  farther,  i 
quarter  from  which  we  can  hope  for  an  improvement 
of  Ihe  Hebrew  lexl  (apart  from  conjectural  emendation) 
is  the  study  of  the  ancient  versions.  From  these  we 
may  ai  least  learn  something  of  the  history  of  Ihe  text 
back  to  Ihe  second  or  the  third  century  B.C. 

Since  the  above  was  wrilten  some  fragments  of 
papyrus,  containing  Ihe  ten  commandments,  followed 
by  theSA/mo'(I>t.  64/)  in  Hebrew,  have  been  edited 
t^  S.  A.  Cook  in  PSBA  (Jan.  1903).  The  appear- 
ance of  Ihe  papyrus  and  the  very  remarkable  hand- 
'riting.  which  presents  striking  n 


n  the 


Palm; 

second  century  A.  D.  The  text  agrees  in  sevei 
with  the  Septuagint  against  MT.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  further  discoveries  may  one  day  enable  us 
directly  to  control  the  Massoretic  tradition. 

The  three  chief  pointed  editions  of  Ihe  Hebrew  text  are  the 
Bomberj  Folio,  published  in  Venice  is»s-6.  the  Mantua  Quarto 

43.  EdltlOUB.  edition"" Van  der'no^hl^ V^j.    The  Usf^ 
the  parent  of  the  Drdinary  reprints.    ITie  Bom- 
berg  edition  is  the  wnrk  of  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  I;{a}-yiDi.  and 

va^E  collection  of  Massoretic  material  there  hrought  together  for 
the  first  line.    Of  nuxleni  editions  that  of  Baer-Deliusch  is  lo 

(now  nearly  cmnpleied)  will  contnln  theenlire  apparatus,  with 

In  addition  to  canonical  Scripture  there  u-as  a  con- 
siderable body  of  pre-Chrisiian  Hebrew  literature  ;  but 
this  has  altogether  perished,  or  is  only  known  b)-  trans- 
lations into  Greek,  etc.  Such  for  instance  is  the  First 
Book  of  ihe  Maccabees,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
Apocrvpha,  Awx;ai. 
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other  placet  the  newly- 


red  HtbrtwdifTen  widely 
CDS,  lijC,  and  ejpteially 
lu'Ctn  the  Hebrew  MSS 


fidally  preserved  b<^  nitet  su 


:  observed  bv  ih 
tq  used  by  ibe  s 


The  age  and  ehwacter  of  ihe  ve 

«o  differenl  thai  it  niny  be  well  to  ] 

44.  or     """B^   roughly  in   . 

Teruona.  (;,iip„, .__ 

The  Samaritan  ( Heb. )  Pentateuch  (g  45)  and  the 


9  S-1,  Ihe 


isRxedal 


n.)  Targum  (S; 
origin  ofwhiijh  goes  bacit  to  400  h.c. 

a.  The  ancient  Gnti  version,  commonly  called  the 
Stpluitgint  (§§  46/51-55).  Parts  of  it  datefrom  the  third 
century  B.C. ;  but  other  portions  are  no!  so  ancicni,  aiid 
the  whole  has  been  much  revised  and  altered  in  later 
times.  This  is  the  OT  of  the  Greek  church.  There 
are  valuable  subsidiary  translations  of  the  Septuaginl 
intoifl/JB  I8§  56-58),  Coplie  {%(,-i\,  £/*io;it«lS  64).  and 
Amunian  (S64),  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  century 
A.  t). ),  and  at  a  later  period  into  Syriac  {%  61/ ),  Arabit. 
Gothic,  etc.  (S  64). 

3.  The  Tar/^ms.  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew  OT 
in  Ihe  various  dialects  of  Jewish  Ammaic  for  use  in 
the  sym^oRue.  Their  origin  goes  back 
Christian  Era  ;  but"  ■  - 
later  period  (§  65). 

4.  Later  Greek  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
made  during  Ihe  second  century  A.O.  by  Jews  or  JCHish- 
Christians  named  Aquila  (§46),  Symmachus  {%  47),  and 
TheedoHan  {g  46). 

5.  The  Syriae  version,  commonly  called  Ihe  Prshi/ia. 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  of  unknown  a^e  but 
certainly  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  A.  n.  (g  6o|. 

6.  The  new  iMtin  version  made  by  Jerome  at  Ihe 
beginning  of  the  fif^h  century  A.D.,  now  known  as  Ihe 
Vuii.'nU  (g  54). 

It  will  be  pmclically  convenient  to  describe  these 
versions  of  the  OT  under  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  found,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  Ihe  lext. 

The  '  Samaritan  Pentateuch '  is  nol  a  version  ;  it  is 
the  Hebrew  test  of  the  '  five  books  of  Moses '  as  pre- 
served by  the  Samarilan  community. 

The  Sanuriuns  were  a  mined  race  aeiited  tn  the  country 
round  SanurLi.     They  hu]  been  willing  to  joiB  the  Jews  [n 

46.  Samailtaa  whenthe^ewir^utedtherr^elpdie^^Hi^e 
p^Utl^t^liel^    bilierly  hnlile,  and  Samana  funned  a  perma- 

out  by  their  cfr^vtigionisli  in  Jeruwlem.  About  34]  B.C.  one  of 
tbcK  reluceo,  a  ceruin  Mnnuseb,  grnndaou  of  ihe  high  priest 
EliashibO^eh.  U>3-ji;  }•».  Anl.xi.1s\  abl.-ii>ied  leave  frcun 


.hkealliheitbuuli),in 


leucli  known  as  the  Saniarian  TarRun  (SAMAirriiNs,  %  ja); 
there  Ii  also  found  in  Snmaritan  MSS  an  Arabic  imnsLiiian 

Samariinni.  like  ihe  re*i  of  the  peoples  of  Syria,  had  ailopted 
■he  Arabic  language.    See  Samaditans. 

The  Samaritan  Penialeuch  had  from  the  beginning 
certain  intentional  adaptations  to  fit  it  to  the  new  wor- 

1  It  II  not  unlikely  Ihal  the  MchiwD,  of  M.-m: 


vi  [nio  ManMieh  (rw  c)  hy 
,e  K.«.     By  ihi.  tboiouiihly 

'■l  without  entirely  ftl^fj-ing 
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ship,  as  the  command  to  build  an  altar  on  Alt.  Geriiim 
inserted  after  En.  ■■W17,  and  the  interchange  of  Kbal  and 
Geriiim  in  Dt.  27 1.  Chaiacleristic  also  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  ate  certain  long  interpolalions  from  paralkl 
or  semi-pamllel  passages  {/.g.,  at  V.x.20t<t  f.  from 
Deui.  IS.  and  in  Nu.-.iO/  from  Ueul.  1-3).  and  in  some 
pUccs  anlhropomorphic  expressions  are  paraphrased, 
much  as  in  Ihe  Targums.'  On  the  other  hand  it  has, 
presumably,  escaped  Iheeorrupiions  which  have  liefallen 
the  purely  Jewish  line  of  transmiswon  since  the  fourili 
century  it.c..  whence  now  and  then  it  agrees  with  the 
Sepluaginl  in  preserving  words  and  letters  which  have 


of  the  : 


Thrr. 


thing. 


II  or  rolls  carried  off  by 
Manasseh  contained  a  recension  in  any  way  superior  to 
those  then  current  in  Jerusalem  ;  in  fact,  the  Samaritan 
shares  uilh  all  other  extant  forms  of  the .  Pentateuch 
some  clear  palieographical  corruptions,  such  as  tr, 
Nu.  23j,  ^,  Deul.  33i3,  HmpBO,  Heut.  33ai(seeg66l. 
The  main  Ihing,  therefore,  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Samaritan  recension  is  that  about  the  year  333  B.C.. 
less  than  a  century  after  Ezra,  less  than  a  century  after 
the  Torah  in  its  present  form  h.-id  become  once  for  all 
the  Law-book  of  Ihe  Jewish  church,  the  ten  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  read  sulnlantially  as  we  read  it  now. 

J.  Morinu'sinthe  Pi'ris  PoIvkIou (iS^Mtom^  MS^ighiio 
Europe  by  Pietro  de  k  Valle.  This  was  repealed  in  wAoo'l 
PolygloH  (,657).  =nd  Ihe  Hebrew  le«  «p«ulely  primed  in  .7^0. 


Earlic! 

haps  the  earliest  translation  of  any  considerable  body  01 
..  a  _i_  _!_»    literature  into  a  tolallv  different  Ian- 

According  lo  Ihe  constant  Iradilion  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  the  l.nw  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philnrlelphus  (334-347  B.C.)  at  the  insligalinn 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Demetrius  Phalareus  the 
librari-tn  of  the  .^lesandrian  Library.  One  of  the  two 
authors  from  uhom  we  gather  this  is  Aristobuius  of 
Alexandria,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  Ihe  second  century 
B.C. ;  the  other  is  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Ptolemaic  period 
who  composed  under  the  name  of  Arisleis,  a  courtier  of 
Philadelphus.  a  fictitious  account  of  die  origin  of  Ihe 
version.  Aristobulus  [af.  Clem.Alei.  ,S/n«.  I34.  and 
Eus.  Pratp.  Ev.  96  13tn)  maintained  that  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  derived  their  phikisophy  from  Moses,  whilst 
Ihe  object  of  the  pEeudo-Aristens  (Historical  LiTEra- 
TURE,  g  19.  vi.)  appears  lo  haw  bi»n  to  represeni  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Law  as  having  been  undertaken 
with  the  express  approval  of  Ihe  high-prieslly  circles  in 


H  Ihe  V 


n  had  b 


It  a8o 


distinguished  heathen  patronage — such  a  represent.11  ion 
must  have  stood  in  Iheir  way ;  we  may  therefore  assume 
thai  it  was  a  historic.il  fact  of  which  they  were  obliged 
to  lake  account.*  The  name  SrptMagint  comes  from 
the  story  given  by  pseudo- Aristeas,  and  variously 
embellished  by  l.-iter  writers,  thai  Ihe  translation  was 
made  by  seventy  men  (or  seventy-two,  six  from  each 
tribe),  who  all  agreed  in  Iheir  renderings. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  iiories  refer  eidusively  to  the 
Penialeuch,  to  which  alone  the  name  tiepluagini  (LXX)  properly 
belongs.    Itui  Ihe  whole  Greek  OT  is  now  comprehended  under 
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books  of  the  OT  had  an  even  less  official 
origin  than  the  translation  ot  the  Law.  They  seem  to 
have  been  turned  into  Gredc  by  different  hands  at 
various  times  from  the  middle  of  Ihe  third  century  B.C. 


!>i1ed  by  Pbiladelphu)  eaHv  i 
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TEXT  AND  VBBSIONS 

down  fo  the  Chnslian  Era,  or  even  laler.  There  is 
evidence  for  believing  that  Philo  Ihe  Jew  (about  30  a  C- 
ai  acquainted  with  ail  (he 
'■  OT  except  Esther,  Ecelesiasles,  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  Daniel'  (cp  Canon,  S  50).  Al  .1  still 
earlier  date  (13a  B.C.)  Ihe  translator  of  Ecclesiaslicus 
speaks  of  '  thJe  Law  and  ihe  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
Books '  as  existing  in  Creek  (cp  Canon,  g  39),  whilst  the 
Bookof  Wisd.2i3{?so  B.C.)  contains  a  clear  adaptation 
of  the  very  peculiar  rendering  of  Is.  3  id  in  the  LXX. 

The  use  of  the  OT  by  the  wTiters  of  the  various  books 
of  the  NT  suggests  many  difhcull  problems,  thesoludons 
of  which  have  by  no  means  all  been  leiLched.  Some 
K-rilers,  notably  Lk. ,  clearly  use  LXX.  Others,  such  as 
the  writer  of  the  first  Gospel,  often  agree  with  Ihe  Hebrew 
in  places  where  it  differs  from  LXX.  Bui  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  latter  class  are  using  an  independent 
Greek  version.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  quoialions  in  the  NT 
that  do  .  not  follow  LXX  are  derived  either  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  or  mediately  through  Ihe  more  or  less 
fixed  Aramaic  renderings  then  current  in  the  synagogue. 
In  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  in  language  an  adaptation  of  a  previously  existing 
Jewish  Apocalypse  In  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (Apocalypse, 
g  34  ^ ).  an  adaptation  so  close  as  10  be  in  parts,  at  least, 
a  translation.  Such  a  work  naturally  shows  in  its  Greek 
dress  n^any  coincidences  with  the  OT  which  are  quite 
independent  of  LXX ;  but  these  coincidences  can 
scarcely  be  used  wilh  any  confidence  to  postulate  in- 
dependent Greek  veriions.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  Ihe  Jewish  War  in  70  A.D.  the  Semitic-speaking 
Christianity  of  Palestine  disappeared,  and  by  the  nexl 
generaiion  the  church  became  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Greek  version  of  the  OT. 

In  the  middle  of  ihe  second  century  a.d,  we  lind  the 
Christian  Juslin  and  Ihe  Jew  Trypho  equally  uang  the 
LXX  and  founding  their  ailments  on  its  wording,  though 
here  and  there  (as  in  Is.  3 11  7  m)  'he  Jew  is  no  longer 
sali?ifiecl  wilh  the  traditional  rendering.  But  after  the 
Hebrew  canon  became  definitely  closed  under 'Akiba  and 
his  school,  and  a  stricter  exegesis  began  to  come  into 
fnshlon,  Ihe  LXX  failed  to  satisfy  ihe  synagogue,  and 
three  separate  attempts  were  made  to  supersede  it. 
These  are  the  new  translations  of  Aqulla  and  of  Sym- 
machus.  and  the  elaborate  revision  of  the  LXX  byTheo- 
dolion.  As  these  works  are  of  importance  mainly  for 
their  influence  upon  the  text  of  the  LXX.  which  continued 
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vcnient  10  describe  them  here. 

Aquila,  a  native  of  Ponlus,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
48.  V«rionof    ^'-''l^'AW'^Xd-  '35  AJ..).     Hisver. 
Aanlla.  """■   '"'^f'-'r°"='  """y  ■«  '*»'«*  about 

wiuHb  jji^    second    quarter   of    the    second 

century.  It  is  marked  by  the  grcatesl  lileralness,  an 
aiiempt  being  made  to  express  every  word  of  the 
original,  and  even  to  tender  the  derivatives  of  a  Hebrew 
root  by  derivatives  from  the  corresponding  Greek  root 
(Fie/it,  22).  This  method  of  iranilatlon  was  not  the 
result  of  ignoranco.  but  of  a  system  of  exegesis  which 
was  willing  to  deduce  important  Iheoli^ical  conclusions 
from  the  prc^nce  or  nbsenee  of  the  smallest  particles.^ 
For  the  textual  critic  Aquila's  method  is  extremely  con- 
venient, it  is  always  easy  to  retranslate  his  renderings 
inio  their  Hebrew  original,  and  (what  is  practically 
more  important}  his  style  is  so  pronounced  that  frag- 
menis  of  his  work  which  have  been  incorporated  wilh 
other  documents  can  be  easily  recognised  and  eliminated. 
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The  version  of  Aquila  was  used  by  Greek-speaking 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Justinian  {,V.n:  146) ;  but  no  MS 

handsome  codices  were  found  among  the  debris  from 
the  Geniza  of  the  Cairo  synagogue,  which  were  trans- 
ferred in  1897  10  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
The  fragments  of  the  books  of  Kings  (1  K.-IOtij  3  K. 
23ia-»7)  were  edited  in  1897  by  F.  C.  Burkiit,  those  of 
Psalms  (parts  of  Pss.  90-103)  in  1899  by  C.  Taylor.' 
Small  as  is  the  extent  covered  by  these  fragments,  they 
are  of  great  imporiance  for  the  criticism  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  and  the  Hexaplar  readings  in  oiu-  Greek  MS3 
of  the  LXX. 

enuDn...«,(y=.bw4:«,NA>.Es.%,^j):)a;^g'^,thic''b'u 

left  thin unlnnskucd.  InFs.l02iT  welind  TEIUN  for  ni,  a 
nouble  Iransliinaiioii,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  ti«Ah  in  B'l 
lex  I  of  LuD.  lisSiBttji-jf  4 18.  iiKlf  probably  adapictl  from 

Symmachus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Samaritan  by  race 
and  an   Ebionite  Christian    by  religion.      His  version 

^a  nrthF^  Jeems  to  have  been  published  beln  ten 
n^lSr'  '"'  '™<^  °f  ^'^^"^  ^-^  °f  Origen, 
^^  about    aoo  A.D.      His  method   was 

utieriy  different  from  Aquila's.  as  he  aimed  at  giving  a 
rendering  of  the  OT  in  Greek  sufficiently  idiomatic  not 
to  oHend  a  reader  ignorant  of  Semitic  constructions. 
The  Hebrew  text  which  underlies  the  iranslalion  of 
Symmachus  is  equally  with  that  of  Aquila  almost 
idenlical  wilh  the  Massoretic  Both  Symmachus  and 
Aquila  appear  to  have  published  second  editions  of 
their  translations,  differing  slightly  from  the  first. 

Theodotion  is  mentioned  along  wilh  Aquila  by 
Irenaaus  (/Asr.  Saj)  as  a  modem  translator  In  contra- 
itn  nf  in™  distinction  to  the  ancient  Se\cnty. 
^^1^  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  Ephesi4 

and  a  proselyte  10  Judaism;  other 
accounts  make  him,  like  Symmachus.  an  Ebionite. 
The  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain  ;  but,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  it  falls  within  the  reign  of  Commodus  ( rSo- 
193  A.D.).  The  only  reason  for  doubting  this  and 
assigning  Theodolion  to  a  considerably  earlier  dale  is 
that  coincidences  wilh  the  version  of  Daniel,  which  goes 
by  his  name,  have  been  delected  in  various  early 
Christian  writings,  including  some  books  of  Ihe  NT. 
But  these  coincidences  admit  of  another  explanation 
(see  above,  g  47)  which  has  strong  claims  on  our  accept- 
auce;  it  would,  moreover,  be  against  all  analogy  that 
Christian  literary  tradition  should  put  a  work  of  this 
kind  a  century  too  lalt. 

Theodolion's  edition  differs  essentially  from  those  of 
Aquila  and  Symmachus.  It  was  not.  like  theirs,  an 
independent  translalioni  but  a  revision  of  the  LXX  by 
the  existing  Hebrew.  He  supplied  translations  of 
words  and  passages  of  the  Hebrew  for  which  there  was 
no  equivalent  in  the  LXX,  but  retained  the  additions  of 
the  Greek  which  are  unrepresented  in  the  Massoretic 
text.  The  renderings  of  the  LXX  were  largely  retained 
by  him,  and  the  construction  of  the  sentences  but  little 
changed.  His  own  renderings  followed  the  general 
style  of  the  LXX,  his  chief  peculiarity  being  a  fondness 
for  transliterating  Hebrew  words  instead  of  translating. 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  based  his  work  on  a  good 
text  of  the  LXX.  which  is  often  unrepresented  in  our 
existing  MSS.  and  this  constitutes  for  us  his  chief  value. 

The  revision  of  the  LXX  thus  made  by  Theodotion 
appears  very  soon  to  have  influenced  the  text  uscil  by 
Christian  scholars.  Gear  tracesof  Thcodotbn's  render- 
ings are  found  in  some  of  the  quotations  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (r.j-.,  Afi/.  1  iii  =  Is,  48ii :  Sln>m,23i  = 
£jek.  184-9).'      A    little   later   the  same    remarkable 
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ts  113  in  Tertullian's  quotations  from 
Eiekiel  (Tertullian,  Dt  Sa.  Caraii.  %  39  =  Eiek.  37  i-h  : 

Adi:  liidaot.  %-i\-  Ezek.  8 19-96),     But  the  quouiions 
of  Cyprian  nnd  other  Lfllin  uiTiters  from  Eiekiel  are  free 
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with  1 


ihe  Church  definitely  adopted  Theodotion's  revision  of 
Daniel  in  the  place  of  Ihe  older  and  more  paraphrastical 
transLition  of  Ihe  LXX.  The  history  of  this  iniponani 
change  is  eilreniely  obscure,  Ii  may  have  been  helped 
on  by  the  popularity  of  the  conimentaiy  on  Daniel 
issued   by   Hippolylus  (about  330  A.  D. ).   and,  in  any 

at  Carthage  during  the  lirelime  of  Cyprian  (350  A.  d.). 
One  consequence  of  this  change  is  that  all  copies  of  the 
genuine  LXX  text  of  Daniel  have  disappeared  except 
two,  and  these  give  the  text  only  as  revised  by  Origen 
(8  49).     We  have,  therefore,  a 


Daniel  c 


Ihei 
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n  early  times,  and  it  is  probable  thai 
of  language  wilh  Theodotion's  Daniel 
1  observed  in  early 


h  Theodolioi 


ilofa 


!  LXX,  al 
basis  of  his  revision. 

II  has  been  maintained  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  (/>5fi^ 
23i*j-is9  [1901]),  and  ihe  theory  has  great  probability, 
that  the  book  called  liUra  B  in  our  Greek  MSS  of  the 
Sepluagini,  which  is  practically  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Massorelic  text  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  is  a  pan  of  Ihe 
work  of  Theodotion,  the  original  Greek  rendering  of 
Ihe  book  being  that  called  Etra  A — i.i..  •  i  Esdtas'  in  Ihe 
English  Apocrypha  (see  EzKA, 


About 
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exile  from  Alexandria  al  Coesarea  in  Palestine, 
Ri  fM«.>.  Picpared  an  edition  of  all  these  versions 
N^  — ««1  in  F-allel  columns,  which 
"'^*-  is  known  as  the  H/iapla.  The  six 
columns  contained  (i)  Ihe  Hebrew,  (a)  a  transliteration 
of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  letters,  (3)  Aquila,  (4)  Svni- 
machus,  (5)  the  LXX,  (6)  Theodotion.  In  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  there  were  also  extracts  from  a 
lifih  and  a  sixlh  Greek  version,  both  of  unknown  age  and 
authorship.  The  columns  were  arranged  in  very  short 
eola,  the  extant  fragments  rarely  containing  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  one  or  two  Hebrew  words.  A  smaller 
edition,  called  the  Tetrapla,  was  afterwards  prepared  by 
Origen  himself,  consisting  of  Ihe  four  Greek  versions 
alone,  without  the  Hebrewcolumns.  The  Hcxapla,  how- 
ever, was  not  merely  a  synoptical  table  :  it  was  rather  an 
ntlcmpl  to  emend  the  LXX  by  the  Hebrew,  like  the 
edition  of  Theodotion.  In  the  wortis  of  Jerome  [I'rirf. 
in  ParalipomenonS,  'Origen  not  only  brought  together 
the  four  translations — writing  down  Iheir  renderings  one 
against  the  other,  so  that  the  eccentricities  of«nyone  of 
them  can  be  convicted  by  the  agreement  of  the  ihreeothers 
between  themselves  :  but,  what  was  more  audacious,  he 
interpolated  the  LXX  from  Theodotion's  translation, 
marking  the  fresh  additions  wilh  asterisks,  and  at  the 
sjime  time  obelising  those  parts  [of  the  genuine  LXX] 
which  seemed  to  be  superfluous ' — 1,*'.,  as  havitig  no  equi- 
valeni  in  the  Hebrew.'  It  should  be  remarked  that 
though  theaddilions  are  usually  taken  from  Theodotion 
there  are  manyplaceswhere  the  missi  ng  words  are  .idapted 
from  Aquila  or  Svnimachus.  In  principle  (he  Hexnplar 
text  of  Ihe  LXX  differs  from  Theodotion  s  edition  only 
in  two  particulars: — (1}  the  process  of  revision  was 
chiefly  confined  to  supplying  what  was  missing,  not  to 
allcring  the  Greek  renderings  ;  (a)  all  additions  to  the 
lest,  of  whatc\'cr  kind,  were  indicated  by  critical  marks. 
Bui  there  was  no  clear  indication  of  actual  changes  in 
the  lexl  itself,  as  distinct  from  additions  or  suggested 
subtractions." 
1  Sm  alw  Oripen  »  Malt.  IS  .4  (Bfijl). 
»  There  piolKihl);  were  a  ftw  v.-iriiun  readincs  Ml  in  the 
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The  last  quarler  of  the  third  century  ai  _ 

of  the  fourth  are  marked  by  the  appearance  of  three 
"itions  of  the  LXX,  from  one  or  other 
which  practically  all  our  Greek  MSS 
! descended.  '  Alexandria  with  Eopt 
uses  as  its  Septuaginl  the  work  of  Hesychius ;  Con- 
stantinople, as  far  as  Aniioch,  uses  the  copies  of  Lucian 
Ihe  martyr  :  the  provinces  lying  between  these  extremes 
use  the  MSS  of  Origen's  work  issued  by  Euscbius  and 
Pamphilus'  (Jerome.  Prief.  in  Paralif. ;  '  Alexnodria  « 
j^^gyptus  in  Sepluaginta  suis  Hcsychium  laudat  auc- 
totem.  Consiantinopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Lucia ni 
martyris  exemplaria  probat ;  media;  inter  has  prouinciif 
PnlestJnos  codices  legunl,  quos  ab  Origene  elaboraios 
Eusebius  el  Pamphilus  uulgauerunt.  totusqtie  orliis  hac 
inler  se  trilaria  uarietate  compugnal ' ).  Of  these  three 
editions,  the  Eusebian  is  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX 
with  its  apparatus  of  asterisks  (*}  and  obeli  (-^l:  >he 
Hesychian  edition  is  that  found  in  the  quotations  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  corresponds  in  character  to 
Hort's  'Alexandrian'  lex      '    '      " - 
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characterised  by  attempts  to  smooth  down  gramn 
harshnesses  and  by  conflate  readings,  where  two 
viously  existing  and  mutually  exclusive  renderings  I 


ical 


Suchi 


of  which  this  o 


nposiie 


only  ancieni,  but  also  quite  indepea- 
used  for  the  Hexapla. 
9  the  history  of  Ihe  LXX  ;  a  few  words 

_.    -_. .   relation  Ihey  bear   towards  the  various 

08.  Extant .  _,  , ,;     E..  ,  „, .1 

_--  ancient  texts.  First  of  course  come  the 
""*'  four  gnal  MSS  of  (he  fourth  and  iifth 
centuries,  viz.  the  Vaticanus  (B),  the  Sinatticus  (K).  the 
Alexandrian  {W,  and  the  fragments  of  Cod.  Ephmemi 
(C).  Besides  ihese  there  are  a  muliilude  uf  copies  from 
the  sixlh  cenliu-y  onwards  ;  bul  very  few  of  these  c-er 
contained  the  whole  OT,  which  is  usually  divided  up 
into  divisions  siKh  as  the  Octaleucb.  the  I'ropbets.  etc. 
The  Psaller  is  usually  separate. 

The  original  MS  of  Origen's  Hexapla  was  doubtless 
never  copied  .igain  in  full  on  account  of  its  unwieldy 
bulk  :  bul  fragments  of  Ihe  Psalms  in  all  five  editions, 
accompanied  by  a  Catena  Palrum.  were  discovered 
in  the  Ambroaian  Library  al  Milan  in  1896  by  G. 
Mercati,  The  MS  (O  39  mp.)  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
original  writing  containing  in  tenth-century  minuscules 
nil  Ihe  columns  of  the  Hexapla,  except  Ihe  Hebrew  in 
Hebrew  letters.  A  fragment  of  Ps.22.  containing  all 
six  colunms,  was  found  in  1898  among  the  Cairo  Geniia 
MS.S  at  Cambridge,  and  has  been  published  bj'  C. 
Tavlor    logeiber    with   bis    fragments    of  Aquila    (see 

■i«;„.  §48). 

More  important  for  practical  purposes  than  these  fr.ig- 
ments  are  the  MSS  connected  wilh  the  Eusebian  edition 
of  the  LXX.  These  are  of  varied  character.  Some, 
like  the  great  codex  K.  give  a  lexI  more  or  less  corrected 
10  Ihe  Heiaplar  standard,  bul  without  the  diacritical 
marks.  Others,  such  as  Codex  Sarravianus  IG)  of  ihe 
Oclaleuch.  have  the  critical  Hgns.  whilst  others  h.-ive  Ihe 
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151  survival  of  1  viry  pure  LXX  1ei< ;  1 

>tinl  of  change  adniuled  by  Origen 
I  n  probable  that  he  emended  the 
Orig.  ,l./<«i™.li»in  Brwke'ted 
>,  e  is) ;  bul  he  Kemt  often  10  buve 

nuin  .  «:ribj  error <OriJ'  S k;"* The  Hri 
ems  to  occtir  in  Phiki  (A  C«/«.  Ling..  ( 
ginal  copy  of  Lucian'i  recension,  wriiien  h 
A  by  Theodore!  la  have  been  found  in  tb 
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criliciil  signs  togelher  with  marginal  ootes  containing 
renderings  from  Aquila.  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc 
Foremost  among  Ihese  fuller  authorities  is  the  Syro- 
Hex.iflar  version  made  by  Paul  of  Telia  in  616-617 
A.u.  (see§6i),  oneof  the  most  valuableextantvforks  for 
the  le<t  of  the  LXX. 

From  some  of  the  notes  in  the  Syro-  Hexaplaric  version 
and  from  remarks  of  Theodorei  it  has  been  possible  for 
Field  and  l^garde  independently  to  identify  the  MSS 
which  contaiti  a  Lucianic  (exl.  The  Hesychian  teni  is 
best  represented  by  the  lirsl  hand  of  Codei  Malehnlianus 
wntury  MS  of  the  prophets.  A  second 
5  added   to  this  MS  a  number  of  Hexaplar 

-(i>  lh(  Aldint,  Vwice, 
t>  AIcbU,  printed  151^- 

B ;  (4)lhc  AUxandrian,  Oiford,  iiorv:,.  i.i., 
_Grabe's  tdilion.  tased  wi  Cod.  A ;  (j)  Hulmtt 

Dut  particular  rvcviuiDnt  of  0ar«; — Field's  ^fja/i^.k  col  leciLoii 
oriheeiiUmfiagmenu.Oicford,  tS?;:  uid  Lazardc's  mioretiwi 
oftbc  Lucianic  tent  (Cm. -£if;brcuily|,  G«itmgEn.  iSSj. 

Lagaide  in  his  Annttrkungin  tar  griukiselun  Obtr- 
seltuttg  dir  Proveriitn.  3  (see  Driver.  TBS.  p.  xlvii) 
KR  Dunnninr ''^  ^^  dowu  the  following  niles  for 
ohSbjJ^^  ^""'^'"8  'he  original  text  of  the  LXX 
onginmi  ><Afl.  j^.^^^  ^^^  authoriiies  : — 

I.  The  MSS  of  Ihe  Greek  translation  of  the  OT  are 
all  either  immediately  or  mediately  the  result  of  an 
eclectic  prcKess  :  it  follows  that  he  who  aims  at  recover- 
ing Ihe  original  (exl  must  follow  an  eclectic  method 
likewise.  His  only  standard  will  be  his  knowledge  of 
the  style  of  the  individual  translators  :  his  chief  aid  will 
be  the  faculty  possessed  by  him  of  referring  the  readings 
which  come  before  him  to  their  Semitic  original,  or  else 
of  recognising  them  as  corruptions  originating  in  Ihe 
Greek. 

3.  If  a  verse  or  pan  of  a  verse  appears  in  both  a  free 
■  ivishly 


inted  Ih 


e  expresses 


0  readings 
Ihe  Massoretic   lest,  while  the  oti 
plained  from  a  texl  deviating  from  it,  the  latter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original. 

These  admirable  rules,  however,  praclically  give  up 
the  attempt  10  trace  oul  the  history  of  the  text  of  Ihe 
LXX.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  lo  indicate  Ihe 
lines  on  which  such  an  attempt  may  be  undertaken. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  10  get  some  criterioD 
for  estimating  the  worth  of  the  Hexaplar  text  with  lis 
apparatus  of  asterisks,  etc..  as  preserved  in  existing 
MSS.  For  this  we  may  use  the  firagments  of  Ihe  Old 
Latin  which  are  certainly  derived  frtmi  a  Greek  lexl 
older  than  the  Hexapla  (see  %  56/.).  Along  with  Ihe 
Old  l^iin  we  may  take  the  quotations  from  the  early 
Greelt  fathers,  so  far  as  their  texl  can  be  trusted. 
When  we  compare  our  Hexaplar  lexl  with  Ihese 
primary  sources  of  information  Ihe  general  result 
may  be  summarised  thus:  —  (i)  The  critical  signs 
allached  to  Ihe  text,  especially  Ihe  all -important 
asterisks  (')  which  mark  interpolnlions  introduced  into 
ihe  I.XX  from  Aquila.  Symmachus,  or  Theodotion,  are 
fairly  «-ell  preserved.  Single  authorities  have  dropped 
or  misplaced  them  here  and  there :  but  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  majority  of  our  witnesses  conspire  in  error, 
(a)  The  Hexaplar  lexl  itself,  when  purged  of  the  inter- 
polations under  ■  isa  good  text  of  the  LXX,  on  the  whole 
Ihe  best  continuous  text  which  survives.  (3)  It  is  very 
far.  however,  from  being  really  pure.  The  proper 
1  The  useful  etUtioni  oT  llicliendarr  (Tlh  ed.  iCS?)  give  tha 
SilliK  text  with  the  varianti  of  BKAC.    The  Cambridge  Eriilit 

ittofK.'lC 
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names  have  been  largely  corrected  to  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew,  while  in  other  matters  infetiot  readings  have 
been  either  introduced  or  have  been  wrongly  followed. 

Having  thus  gained  some  idea  of  the  worth  of  the 
Hexaplar  text  we  may  go  on  to  apply  Ihese  results  10 
Ihe  criticism  of  our  chief  surviving  MSS.  Their  value 
and  independence  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in  the 
various  books.  That  they  all  contain  '  Theodotion's' 
Daniel,  not  Ihe  Daniel  of  the  genuine  LXX,  is  perhaps 
nol  due  10  Ihe  Hexapla  alone,  as  Ihe  change  probably 
occurred  earlier.  But  it  was  Origen  who  introduced 
nearly  400  lines  {i.t. .  half-verses)  into  the  LXX  te\t  of 
Job  from  Theodotion,  yet  these  interpolations  are  found 
in  all  our  MSS  :  so  far  therefore  as  Job  is  coniKmed  ii 
is  certain  thai  none  of  our  MSS  go  behind  the  Hexapla. 
The  fact  thai  in  various  parts  of  the  OT,  notably  the 
four  books  of  Kings  (KiNcs.  gj  ;  cp  Samuel.  ^41  and 
Eiekiel,  €"  leaves  out  in;iny  passages  known  10  be  in- 
terpolations, has  given  plauMbility  lo  the  belief  that  it 
presents  us  with  a  pre-Hexaplaric  text;  but  other  pheno- 
mena of  C  are  inconsistent  with  this  view,  andil  isbelier 
10  regard  6"  as  in  the  main  a  Hexaplar  texl  without 
Ihe  passages  under  asterisk  (Lagarde.  Pmverbien,  3, 
n.  i).  In  Judges.  Isaiah,  and  L.tmentations,  ihe  lexl 
of  G"  is  neither  Hexaplaric  nor  Ihal  of  the  unrevised 
LXX."     [On  Ihe  lexl  of  Judges,  cp  Jt!DCES,  %  18.] 

The  lexl  of  tf*  shows  greater  independence  than  thai 
of  6"  and  though  it  is  sprinkled  more  or  less  Ihroughoul 
the  OT  with  Hexaplaric  additions  il  often  retains  the 
residing  of  the  LXX  when  most  other  MSS  have  gone 

and  bad  readings  ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
surviving  evidence  its  good  readings  ate  also  those  of 
the  Old  Latin.  Its  value  lo  us  therefore  is  to  supply 
evidence  akin  lo  Ihe  Old  Latin,  where  that  invaluable 
witness  fails  us.  The  character  of  the  Lucianic  text  is 
indicated  by  Jerome  (£/.  ad  Sunniam  el  Frelelam.  ap. 
Field,  p.  Ixxxvj)  when  he  says :  'edjiionem,  quam 
Origencs.  etc.  xntnjv  id  est  cemaiuntm  appellant  atque 
■Kulgalam.  et  a  plerisque  nunc  AouKiovAt  diciiur,' 
Lucian  s  revision,  rather  than  Ihe  Hexaplar  lexis,  is  the 
representative  of  Ihe  old  irou'ii  (jtJmnt  that  survives 
approximately  pure  in  the  better  texts  ()f  the  Old  Latin. 
The  difference  between  Ihe  comparative  value  lo  us  of 
the  'Antiochian'  texts  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  simply 
comes  from  the  paucity  of  what  we  might  call  'early 
Western  texts  ■  of  the  OT  in  Greek.  If  a  MS  analogous 
to  Codex  BeiiC  survived,  the  value  of  the  Lucianic  text 
would  have  been  largely  discounted. 

The  Old  Lalin  is  the  only  version  of  the  OT  made 

from  Ihe  Greek  which  is  certainly  older  than  the  Hexapla. 

KB    >Ph..nM    The  Syriac   version   of    Ihe   OT   was 

i..t-  »™.«.  translated  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  not 

Latin  wdon.  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^,^^  On^xA 

versions  belong  to  a  later  period.  Hence  the  Old  i.alin 
occupies  a  unique  position,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  authority  for  Ihe  restoration  of  the  i«rji  Utain. 
or  pre-Hexaplaric  LXX.  Unfortunately  il  survives  only 
in  fragments,  and  some  of  the  beller-preserved  forms 
are  the  result  of  revision  from  Greek  texts  later  than  the 
origiiial  transLitlon. 

As  in  the  NT.  the  quoUlions  of  Cyprian  (d.  358)  form 
the  slantlaid  by  which  we  may  classify  our  texts. 
Cyprian  quotes  from  nearly  all  the  books  of  OT  and 
NT  and  with  almost  unfailing  accuracy,  so  thai  we  may 
gather  from  his  works  a  fair  idea  of  the  charaeteristirs 
of  the  OT  in  Lalin  as  it  was  read  at  Carthage  about 
the  middle  of  ihe  third  ceniuiy.      Closely  akin  to  the 


ICp.  for 


d  the  Hexapla. 


in  progrei 


-xample,   I..«„ 
u  Ihe  names  of  tl 
e  tisnililented  in  ex  differently  from  other  MSS, 
*d  for  »  and  »•  for  Bf  (Kt  above,  1 ,8). 
»£:.ir.,Jiidg.5B,eiid. 
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Cyprianic  text  is  ihat  used  in  Dt  Paicha  Computui. 
excepl  in  Daniel.  A  slif^Uy  later  lype  is  presented  by 
the  various  Donalist  texls.  such  as  that  Tound  in  the 
extensive  quotatinns  or  Tyconius.  and  in  the  Gala  of 
the  -CollatioCarthaginieiisis'heldin  411  a.d.  ;  amonE 
these  also  must  be  reckoned  the  Lucca  GeifiJugiie 
(LaBanle.  Sfplu-iginla  Sludiin.  2s'!6|,  a  historical  work 
of  puruly  Latin  origin  containing  a  very  large  number 
of  biblical  proper  names,  all  of  which  are  given  in  prc- 
Hcxaplaric  spelling. 

Liic!f™lf  Ca^Jlil^d.  Xt\''^^  ^IX'<""iir^sp«!»lly  fram 
ihe  hiuorical  booki.  aic  very  full  and  HEcuruc  Th«  pMudu- 
AugusiinLan  Sftruluiit  (Corp.  Scriii.  Ecd.  Lat.  iii.),,a  collec. 

Cyprian  hat  a  (fht,  pn.-i«ibly  SponifJi  in  origin,  which  cvalains 


a  belDKgi 


evidence  for 


the  (rue  Old  l^lin  save  in  exceptional  < 
with  in  Ambrose,   Augustine,  and  Jerome.      Jerome': 
quotations  especially  are  often   taken  direct  from  th< 
Greek  and  usually  agree  with  0k  and  &'.    Augustine  (k 


■.}u 


djtt 


lion  of  Job  from  the  Hexapla.  and  in  Judg.  5  he  agrees 
with  (he  Hexaplar  Codex  Coislinianus  against  the  true 
Old  Latin  as  presen-ed  by  Verecundus.'  Tcrtullian's 
curious  use  of  a  text  of  the  LXX  mixed  with  Theodot  ion's 
in  the  Book  of  Eiekiel  has  been  already  noiiced  (see 
above,  coL  5019). 

The  most  complete  MS  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Latin 
OT  is  the  Lyons  HiplaUuch  of  the  seventh  century, 
.-  iHBa  containing  most  of  the  Pentaleuch.  Joshua, 
"'■  """•  and  Judges  to  2O3.  (ed.  by  U.  Robert,  iBSi 
and  1900).     A  belter  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Freising 

{Bra.  kstilckt  tintr  vorkieronymianiichtn  Obcrultung 
des  fcntaleuck  .  .  .,  by  L.  Ziegler,  1883);  although 
this  MS  shows  some  marks  of  literary  revision  it  con- 
tains a  Cyprianic  element,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  independence  of  its  text  places  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  LXX  authorities."  Its  independence  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  latter  chapters  of  Elxodus. 

Other  Old  Latin  MSS,  all  of  them  palimpsests  or 
mere  fragments,  arc: — the  I 'Knwa /'o/im^Kj/ of  Genesis 
(?  Oct.)  and  the  historical  books,  fifth-sixth  century, 
a  text  which  agrees  remarkably  with  that  of  Lucifer, 
and  only  requires  to  be  well  edited  to  take  its  place 
among  the  very  best  MSS ;  the  two  Wiirthirg 
Palimpiests,  one  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  of  the 
l>rophets,  fifth-sixth  century,  both  edited  by  E.  Ranke, 
1871 ;  the  IVeiagarlen  MS  of  the  prophets,  fifth  century, 
also  edited  by  E.  Ranke.  186S-18S8.  Besides  these 
there  are  smaller  fragments  at  Quedlinburg,  Vienna, 
and  S.  Gallen.  Of  a  slightly  different  ch;iracter  are 
the  two  documents  edited  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variic 

of  Genesis  and  Exotius  from  the  Codex  Ottobonianus, 
an  wghth-century  MS  of  the  Ijittn  Vulgate,  and  the 
various  readings  written  in  the  margin  of  a  \'lsigothie 
MS  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  al  I.eon  in  Sp.-un.  These 
various  readings  agree  very  closely  with  the  Lucianic 
text,  much  closer  in  fact  than  any  other  form  of  the  Old 
Liitin.  so  the  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  they 
were  translated  direct  from  some  Greek  MS. 
A  number  of  Latin  Psalters  are  extant ;  but  none  of 

\  Prininf In Kta'sSflclltgluiii SolammttoBim Vcrcellooa'i 
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them  represents  the  earlier  stages  cf  the  version,  as  the 
quotations  of  Cyprian  differ  widely  from  them  all.' 

The  OT  '  Apocrypha  '—i.e.,  those  books  of  the  Greek 
OT  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon — were  left  more 

in  the  \'ulgate.  In  fact,  the  Vulgate  text  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  does  not  differ  appreciably  fitun  the 
Cyprianic  standard.  It  is  therefore  important  to  notice 
the  divergence  in  the  arrangement  of  Ecclesiasticta 
30-36  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  -  In  these  chapters 
the  Greek  order  fails  to  yield  a  nattiral  sequence,  whereas 

and  Armenian  versions,  makes  excelleni  sense.  Two. 
sections  [of  the  Greek],  chap.  SOVs-SSij'  \in  KoKaiui- 
lurat  .  .  .  ^uXii  'IaiHi(9)  and  chap.  S3  ■a''— 38 16' 
Xa^HTpi  Kopitlo  .  .  .  fffjittToi  ih'jM/mjtro),  have  ex- 
changed places.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  tiemplar  from  which,  so  far  as  is  certainly  known, 
all  our  Gnck  MSS  of  this  book  [Bcclus.]  are  uliimalely 
dcrivcd.  the  pairs  of  leaves  on  which  these  sectkins  were 
severally  written  had  been  transposed,  whereas  the  Latin 
translator,  working  from  a  MS  in  which  the  transposition 
had  not  taken  place,  has  preserved  the  true  order' 
[Swcte.  pref  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Cambridge  Septtiagint.  p. 
vi/.  |.'  A  fact  of  this  kind  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  as  it  brings  out  the  exceptional  value  of  the 
Old  l.aan  for  the  text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  essential 
homof^neousneSE  of    otir    Greek  aulhorilies   notwith- 


Jerome's  edition  of  the  NT  was  a  simple  reiision  of 
an  existing  text ;  but  his  version  of  the  OT  w.is  wholly 

»•■  '"ii"--  HXJ'i;»'''ii"u"'  is^'i"  o°f  3s 

LXX,  though  Jerome  fre(]ucnlly  adopts  renderings  from 
the  other  Greek  editions,  particularly  that  of  Sjm- 
machus.  The  great  vrark  tad  been  begun  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Damasus ;  but  that  powerful  patron 
died  when  only  the  Gospels  had  been  isstied  (384  A.O. ), 
and  Jerome  left  Rome  for  nethlebem.  The  various 
parts  of  the  OT  were  puhli.shed  sejxirately  and  furnished 
with  prefaces,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  Hebnrw  over 
the  Greek  and  the  methods  of  translation  adopted  are 
vigorously  defended. 

Thus  the  Lntin  church  was  confronted  with  a  new 
version  of  the  Bible  which  had  no  external  authority  to 
recommend  it  save  the  well -deserved  reputation  of 
Jerome  ns  the  most  learned  scholar  of  his  day.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  it  met  at  first  with  opposition. 
Its  uliimntc  suni-ss  is  proliably  due  in  great  measure 
to  Augustine.  Al  first  Augustine  thought  the  new 
version  of  the  OT  too  revolutionary,  and  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  Hfe  clung  to  a  belief  in  Che  inspiiation 
of  the  Seventy.  He  wrote  of  Jerome's  translation, 
however,  with  increasing  respect  and  occasionally 
quotes  from  it  [e.g.,  Df  Civitale  Dei.  I843).  and  in 
his  I.1SI  work — the  genuine  Sptculam,  a  collection  of 
biblical  extracts,  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  430 — 
he  follows  the  new  version  wholly,  except  where  he 
quotes  from  memorv.  In  the  sixth  cenliuy  (.".^ssiodorus 
seems  to  have  tren'led  the  two  I'ersions   on  an   equ;d 

1  Cp  sl<o  ihfl  remarki  of  AuguHine  {Dt  DkI.  CkriiOaita, 
'^T^K  F.ngluh  version,  bodi  in  AV  and  RV,  fallon  the 
3_TlieSyriuarEcc1e!.lH 


Amicnian  here  piolubly  rollowi  the  S)  riac  a<  »  arten  eL»vhen. 
The  nrwly-rtC'>VFred  Hebrew  leil  lupporll  the  Latin  order,  ai 

With  regard  to  iht  Latin  lexi  of  Ecclemisli™>hh»)ft«ntlT 
lieeii!hintnb]-Thielii»nnihaichiips,iilv,-].at«ihe»urliDfaUter 
hand ;  appai^nlly  the  praise  of  the  Jewish  Fnlhen  wa*  inleo- 
lioiuilly  kfi  out  by  the  Chriuian  iian-biDt  at  niperfluiiui  to  bk 
cl.J.ci  (cp  J.  H.  A.  Han'i  editiun  of  the  Gretk  cod.  t^Si. 


hy^lOOglC 
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fooling :  but  Isidore  of  Seville  in  ibe  seventh  cerlury 
uses  Jerome's  eiclusivelf.  From  Ihit  time  it  renllf 
iliiserves  the  name  '  ViUgaie'  now  universally  applied  IQ 
it,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  i^led  before 
the  time  of  Roger  Bacon,  Id  Jerome's  own  works 
fulgata  menus  the  Old  Laiin. 

The  difference  between  Ihe  Vulgate  and  the  Old 
Latin  in  the  OT  is  so  greit  that  mixed  recensions  were 
less  readily  formed  than  in  the  NT,  though  single 
passages  have  suffered  corruption  from  time  to  time  in 

in  adopting  the  new  version  added  to  it  from  ihe  Old 
Latin  those  books  which  formed  no  pan  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
canon  and  were  therefore  left  untouched  by  Jerome, 

The  best  MS  of  the  Vulgate  is  considered  lo  be  the 
Codei  Amiaiinus  (a  seventh-cenlury  MS  of  the  whole 
OTand  NT,  see  g  at),  Ihe  variations  of  which  from  the 
authorised  Clemenlirte  text  have  been  not  very  accuialely 
published  bv  Heyse  and  Tischendorf  fin  1873I  ;  a 
valuable  collection  o(  readings  is  brought  together  in 
the  unfinished  Can*  Lrclimis  of  Vercellone. 

The  Vulgate  is  less  useful  to  the  leilual  critic  Ihan 
Ihe  Old  Latin,  jusi  as  the  later  forms  of  the  LXX  which 
contain  interpolations  and  correclions  from  Thcodolion 
are  not  so  useful  as  Ihe  earlier  forms.  That,  however,  is 
because  we  have  access  to  Ihe  Massoretic  Hebrew  in  the 
original  and  possess  aiimiraWe  renderings  of  it  into  the 
'■"iB  eariy  forms  of  Ihe  LXX  are  valuable 


becau 


rbyif 


sling  Hebrew  text.  It  rfiould  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Ihe  LXX  is  often  a  bod  trans- 
lation to  work  fiom.  many  passages  being  quile  devoid 
of  sense  as  Ihcy  siand.  a  defect  that  ivas  sometimes  in- 
tensified by  the  funher  iranslaiion  of  Greek  into  Latin, 
'i'he  Vulg.ite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ivork  of  a  com- 
petent schoLir.  and  gives  the  meaning  of  Ihe  Hebreir 
with  comparative  accuracy  and  clcimess.  It  was  the 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Latin  church  that  so  excellent 
a  translator  should  have  been  i^sed  up  for  (he  work, 
and  it  is  her  greil  glory  thai  neither  Ihe  sentimental 
nssociations  of  the  old  verHon  nor  the  increasing 
i;,'niiranco  of  the  I>ark  Ages  vrere  able  to  interfere  with 
her  final  acceptance  of  S.  Jerome's  bbours. 


IlL  SrKiAC  A 
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and  place  of  li 


».  IMIinU.  l^^^^^     ^^  ^  _^ ^ 

maiie  Bl  Edessa,  the  centre  of  Syriic  lileraiy  culture, 
and  ic  seems  10  have  been  the  work  of  Jews  ralher 
than  Chrisiians.i  There  is  no  surviving  (race  of  any 
previous  recension  of  the  text ;  Ihecirliest.Syriac  Father, 
Aphraales,  who  is  our  chief  quarry  for  pre-Vulgale 
citaliom  from  the  SjTiac  NT,  quotes  the  OT  in  literal 
accordance  with  the  Peshiita. 

The  charaelcr  of  the  Peshiita  varies  in  the  different 
books,  which  has  been  held  as  an  indication  that  Ihe 
version  was  the  worli  of  several  h.-\nds.  The  Pentateuch 
and  Job  (which  in  Ihe  Syriac  follows  Ihe  Pentateuch) 
are  rendered  literally  j  some  of  the  other  books, 
notably  Chronicles,  are  very  freelv  paraphrased.  But 
the  Hebrew  underlying  the  Syri'ao  U  in  almost  aU 
cases   simply  the  Massoretic  teit,'       Here  and  there, 

'  Cp  espKtillr  iCli.&>,  when  U»  inwdi  'fjr  Judah  pre. 

r.;Ti.l=rcd  In  llj  J-nhllta'"™  UjTh^Ual"2Tfarthk\^ 
M.-,iah.'     Cp  alio  J.    P«Ie»,    Mtltltmmia  PctckillkimiaHa 

*  Some  aTlhe  hnt  HSS  nipply  1  «rikin«  illmtmlian  of  the 
diHeconnettiunorihe  P«hi)laiirilhlbe  Hebrew  by  the  faci  that 
Ihcy  ojnl  tin  a  note  m.-irkine  the  enact  place  where  ihe  half  of  > 
b..AcoraniniheMa«oreiicieH.  Comlll (£«f**/,  Prol.  144) 
biinn  (hu  forward  ui  prooTlhat  the  .4 ■•£> 
vKed  froin  lb*  Hebrew!  but  Ihe  idHnanen 
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especially  in  the  Prophets,  Ibcre  are  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  No  satisfactory  eipLum- 
lion  of  Ihis  influence  has  yet  been  reached ;  it  is  possible 
that  it  dates  from  the  establishment  of  ihe  church  in 
Edessa  about  the  end  of  Ihe  second  ceiiiury. 

translations  of  the  OT  Apocrypha,  in  most  cases  derived 
from  the  Greek  ;  but  ihe  Syriac  Ecelesinsticus  is  partly 
a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  dales  of  all  these 
Iranslalions  are  quile  unknown :  but '  it  seems  lolerably 
certain  that  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time 
with  a  view  10  harmonising  the  Siriac  leil  with  that  of 
Ihe  LXX'  (Wright's  Syriac  Ul'erature.  4}.  a  process 
which  may  have  b^un  as  early  as  the  episcopate  of 
Paiai{aboulaoo  A.D.). 

ThePeihi|Iaii«unlinnunyMSSi>rconHdenbleimiquiiy. 
The  oldut  knowndUHl  MS  of  any  poftion  of  or  «  N'T  in  any 
language  il  the  Cod.  Add.  M,*>;  in  the  British  Muieum  con- 
taining Gen.,  Ei,.  Nu..  Dl..  Iianiicribed  ai  Amid  in  Ihe  year 
464  A-D,    A  good  lext  of  the  whole  OT  is  preaenied  by  the 

addition  to  ihe  oidinary  'Apocry^a.  the  Apocal)-p4c  of 
Baruch  and  4  Ksdraa.    Thia  Ms  has  been  reproduced  in  photo- 

'  The'^HI  acces^btTedlliun  of  Ihe  OT  Peshi^  (oilhoat  the 
Apocryjrfva)  is  thai  prepared  by  L*e  for  Ihe' Brjr-**  "' 

all  the  primed  edition*  „,  — —  —  — -  ,--  ,  --—,-  —  ---, 
Paris  PolyKloii,  which  is  a  nere  Irantcript  of  a  veiy  lale  MS 
'   fw  al  Paris),  lu  coniecturally  emended  by  the  editor  Gabrid 

■      .       -  ■__.    .t__j_„    r^rlani'.  cepro. 


has  ye 


ttisfactory  Ic 


The  earliesl  aliempt  at  a  S)Tiac  version  from  the  LXX 
teems  to  hai'e  been  that  called  by  Ihe  name  of  Philoxenus. 
•LaTrl»c''^='"S'^*'°-<="S3o)-  Of  this  version 
iin^  ft^gmenl.  of  Isaiah  survive  in  a  MS  in  the 
7™"^  British  Museum  (edited  by  Ceriani  in -l/«i«- 
"^^^^.i.Sa.^.lFr^an.^.A,-..).  1 1  seems 
"■***■  lo  ha™  been  a  free  revision  of  the  Peshiita 
by  a  Liicianic  MS,  producing  a  curious  mixed  text. 

Of  far  more  critical  value  is  the  Syriac  version  corre- 
sponding lo  the  Harelean  revision  of  ihe  NT,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Syn-lienaplar,  This  was 
made  at  Alexandria  in  616-617  ^•'>*  by  Paul.  Bishop 
of  Telia  (Assemani,  BO  2  333  334).  It  eonlains  a  trans- 
htion  of  Origen's  lext  of  the  LXX  with  the  asterisks 
and  olieli.  together  wilh  many  marginal  renderings  from 
Ihe  other  Greek  editions  ;  the  style,  moreover,  of  ihe 
Syriac  translaiian  is  so  literal  that  Ihe  ex.-icl  Greek  re- 
presenled  can  be  recovered  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  work  of  Paul  of  Telia  formed  Field's  chief  authority 
in  his  reconstruction  of  Ihe  Heiapla. 

The  Si-ro-Hetaplar  version  is  exUnl  for  most  books  of  Ibe 
OT.  The  poetical  and  prophelical  books  art  exianr  in  a  cod. 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  ai  Iklilan  which  had  been  published  iq 
phoio-liihography  by  Cerlani  (.I/m.  S*cr.  tl  rrv/.  s).  The 
remains  of  the  t<intaleucfa  and  Htsiorical  Books  are  collected  in 
\jAZ^rA^'i  BiMifft^etr  SyriaetF  etc.,  published  in  1 


Palest 


fi™n  the  Greek,  certainly  posi-Hexa- 
plaric.  and  il  probably  presenled  a  le\t 
closely  akin  to  Ihe  '  Kusebian'  edition  (§  5a)  and  ihe 
Codex  Valicnnus.  The  fragmenu  of  Ihe  OT,  so  far  as 
Ihey  have  already  been  published,  are  eollecled  in  Ijlnd's 
Aiutdola,   voL    iv.,    in   AntcJe/a    Oxonitntij  (Semitic 


leLXX.    InJudg. 


eally  different  Hebrey^.  n< 
8  Pe«h.  reads  t-~-  f— 


be  found  In        lhi« 


jogle 
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5ierie$).   and    in   a    leciionary   ediled    by    Mrs.    Lewis 
{Studia  Sinaitua.  6,  1897), 

The  genera]  history  of  Ihe  Bible  in  Coptic  has  been 
discussed  in  the  section  upon  Egyptian  versions  of  the 
-,  ConUo  ^^'  '^'"  ^'^'■'^  version  in  Ihe  OT  baa 
^J^^^,  Ihe  sarne  characlerislics  as  in  (he  New,  and 
s  every  reason  la  assign 
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iiilh  c. 


n  yet 


.[  (he  Prophets  have  been  ediled  by 
Taltam,  ihe  Pentateuch  and  Psaims  by  Lagarde,  and 
iBIely  l^verbs  by  Bourianl. 

The  Sahidic  version  Trom  its  greater  antiquity  is  of 
more  imporlanM.  Of  this  the  Borglan  MSS,  together 
with  other  fragments  previously  coKecled,  were  admir- 
ably edited  by  Ciasca  (Koma,  1885-9).  The  Psalms 
have  been  ediled  by  Budge  from  a  sevenlh-cenltiry  MS 
in  Ihe  British  Museum  (189S}.  and  now  lately  again  by 
Rahl&.  There  is  also  a  large  addition  to  OT  Sahidic 
texislobe  found  in  Maspero,  AlisumanhM.fraiif., 
torn.  6,  The  general  charaeier  of  Ibe  lent  resembles  that 
of  the  first  hand  of  Cod.  Marchalianus  ^Q)•.  that  is, 
h  is  akin  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Hesychian 
recension  of  the  LXX  {%  53).  Ciasca  himself  (2 ;s)  poiaii 
oul  ihnt  the  Minor  Prophets  show  clear  signs  of 
revision  'iuxia  archelypum  hebrxum.'  The  teil  of 
Daniel  is  that  of  Theodotion.  as  in  Ihe  Greek  MSS. 
The  type  of  Greek  le«  followed  by  the  Sahidic  in  the 
Psatms  is  represented  by  U.  the  fragments  of  a  papyrus 
book  in  the  British  Museum  (see  F.  K.  Brightman  in  the 
Jeura.  if  Thtal.  SliidUs,  2i7s).  V  is  now  considered 
to  be  of  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  century,  and  is  said 
to  have  come  from  a  monastery  near  Thebis.  Doubtless, 
therefore,  it  gives  us  the  text  of  the  Psaller  as  Sung  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Christian  monasticism,  and  where 
H  is  defective  it  may  be  reconstructed  from  the  Sahidic 
as  edited  by  Budge,  Rahlfs,  and  Ciasca. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Sahidic  version  centres  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  .^hasbeenexpl.iinedabovel§55).  the 
original  Greek  translation  of  Job  omitted  belwetn  three 
and  four  hundred  lines,  or  half  verses,  which  were 
supplied  in  the  fttxafia  under  asterisk.  The  Sahidic 
ie.ives  these  lines  out,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  therein  represents  the  pre-OHgeniaa  xoiri)  (iImtii, 
like  the  Old  Laiin.  But  apart  front  the  difliculty 
of  assigning  to  Ihe  Sahidic  version  of  Job  the  high 
antiquity  which  would  be  required  for  a  translation 
aninfluenced  by  the  Hexapta — we  should  have  to  think 
of  the  second  century,  instead  of  the  end  of  the  third  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth — there  are  other  reasons 
which  are  inconsistent  with  this  view.  It  is  far  more  in 
accordance  with  all  the  ^ta  to  regard  the  Sahidic  Job 
as  a  translation  of  Origen's  revised  text  of  the  LXX,  with 
Ihi  pasiagis  unitr  asUrisk  cmilied.  The  Sahidic  text, 
when  it  is  examined  closely,  ctnnot  claim  to  preserve 
even  so  laj^  a  measure  of  independence  as  the  Greek 
Cod.  A ;  we  may  fairly  describe  ffl*  as  a  text  of  ihe  icoim} 
interpolated  from  the  Hrxapla,  but  the  Sahidic  is 
Origenian  from  post  lo  finish. 

The  inportincc  of  this  que^Iion  for  ihc  history  of  ih«  Greek 
l^k  nukes  it  neHbary  to  indicate  The  chief  aIxu  of  the 
depoHJeiKeof  the  .Sahidk  on  the  lli^mtla. 

I.  Ciasca  u»>  five  Sahidic  codices  for  Joh.  One  of  these, 
Ihe  Bodleian  MS  edited  by  Ermnn,  contains  ibe  Heiapl^iric 
■ddiiioiH  as  an  integral  put  of  the  text.  The  4110  half-verses. 
tbeRfore,  weie  not  aliogeihcr  unknown  in  Upper  En>-pi. 

3.  A  few  of  the  linei  which  trt  disiinctly  asuijned  to  Aquila 
or  TheodoiiDn  in  our  Hexaplar  aDthoriliei  are  found  in  the 
Sahiitic.  Thus  JoblMiaJ  ard  jij  (froni  Thcod,)  are  in  Iheir 
otdliury  place  T  BisJ<rroin  Aq.>iiiiuciied  ahcTF'.  14. 

J.  After Jabll«/C  9*lMtinfi' <ai-r^ti=tvl.itLt<utirauit- 
9yT--Hvi.  oAtitKI  these  wortlfe — i.f..  the^-are  a  geniiioe  part  of 
e.  thooflh  not  in  Ihe  Hebnir.  They  are  omitted  by  BHC  and 
nlHx  In-  the  Snhidlc,  which  thus  repccMnti  here  a  crilieally 
r.iiird it^\.    [S<«aliwt>rif<«Hnu>',  Tiion.  aH>4<j.l 

TV  fuj  iitnirfi  (cp  Hex.  luf  he.)'    fi^ininathos  and 
.)indi>vfii|vni«>viriiavTB.  Inihe //rxaii/a,  fallowed 

.'k  MSS,Bconnuion  of  i^  two  was  made,  producing 

J*  t»>r  J»-  •Pi'r  i™  M  imtw1^    This  conflation  1*  reproduced 


Theodotio 


lines  fniin  Theodc 


jJSii/.whic 
ioiion  being  in 


le  fourth  or  the  fil 


le  Sahidi 


le  of  the  dependeni 


if  Ihe  : 


and  the  fir4  penon  plural  in  the  fourth  line 
is  meaninglera ;  it  is  impossible  10  suppose  (hat  ii  cooLd  have 
beeu  the  original  fom  of  the  Gr«li.  Vtt  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Sahidic  givci.     The  true  LXX  i>  probably  proerved  by 

A^t  i  46ir  T]f  «TB>Afi4  ffioc  liiv  aurop  ovji  <lAoiuif  ^B*i}i'  01 
avTW  i.ewf<vi»  (cp  Jn.ij;).  This  not  beiug  an  acmraic 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  it  was  emended  in  Ihe  lltxaUa  by  Ihe 
help  of  Theodotion  :  but  Hmpiv  10  omit  ibe  Iin«  here  laken 

manaced  without  ruining  the  sense,  and  (we  niay  add)  revealing 
to  all  time  the  Origenian  source  of  the  text. 

The  ElhiopU  version  dates  from  W 
centtiry  \  but  the  existing  codices  ai 
tiA.  ntihar  havebeenmuchrevised.somefrommediaval 
•*V™7  GreckorArabiclexts,somefron.the  Hebrew. 
^"^"^  Gen.-Klngs  has  been  edited  by  Dillinann, 
Psalms  by  Ludolf  (1701 1,  Song  by  Nisselius  (1656), 
Lamentations  by  Bachmann  (1893).  The  best  critical 
discussion  on  this  version  is  lo  be  found  in  Comill's 
Ettchitt,  36-48. 

The  Anwiian  version  appears  to  contain  in  IheOT. 
as  in  the  NT,  both  Greek  and  Syriac  elements.  The 
best  edition  is  still  that  of  Zohrab,  published  in  1605. 
Some  Armenian  codices  have  the  Hexaplar  critical 
marks  ('Scrivener.'  ed,  4,  Sin). 

The  Go/hic  of  the  sixth,  and  the  Slavonic  of  the  ninth 
century,  both  of  which  are  intimately  connected  in  origin 
with  Constantinople,  are  remarkable  for  Iheir  aftiaily  with 
the  Lucianic  text  (Lagarde's  Liuiait.  14.  15).  Of  the 
Gothic  OT,  however,  only  fragments  of  Eira  B,  chap.  2 
and  Neh.  S-7  survive,  besides  a  few  verses  of  Cjen.  6. 

The  Arabic  versions  of  the  OT  are  of  various  char- 
acter  and  value.  The  version  jirinted  in  Ihe  Polyglottt 
is  derived  from  a  MS  now  at  Paris  (Colb.  900= 
de  Sacy.  1)  written  in  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Pentateuch  is  the  translation  of  Sa'adia  from  the 
Hebrew  :  but  the  Prophets  wert  translnted  from  an  old 
uncial  MS  of  «  akin  to  A  {Comills  UttcMiel.  49-57), 

The  Targums.  or  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  the  OT 
prepared  for  use  in  the  Synagogue,  contain  elements 
U  Tammu  "^  V'T'ous  dates.  They  differ  from  the 
»«««•"■■  versions  hitherto  considered  in  having 
a  directly  edificatory  aim  ;  they  are.  in  fact,  paraphrases 
rather  than  translations,  although  the  style  of  some  of 
them  is  often  very  literal.  They  lake  their  rise  from 
the  custom,  described  in  Lk.ii6^.  of  giving  a  short 
explanation  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  text  in  the  Aramaic 
veniacuiar  of  Palestine.  At  first  the  Targum  was  a 
free  oral  exposition ;  then  it  gradually  acquired  fixed 
forms,  and  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  written  Targum  is  found  in  MSS  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  verse  by  verse  with  the  Hebrew  text. 
There  are  two  Tnrgums  to  the  Pentateuch  (besides  the 
Samaritan  Targum  ;  see  SAMARITANS.  gs<i|,  ihcoffidal 
Babyhnian  Targum,  known  by  the  name  of  the  reputed 
author  OnJttlai  (oi^pw.  oSp]!<t),'  and  the  Jtmjakm 
Targum.  also  known  as  [Pseudo-]  Jonathan.  '  Jeru- 
salem' ( l>rfli*a/m/)  means  Palestinian;  in  fact,  this 
Targum  gives  to  agreat  extent  the  old  popular  eitgesis. 
though  its  extant  form  dales  from  after  Mohamiiietl. 
There  once  existed  a  '  Jerusalem '  Targum  to  the 
Prophets  :  but  the  Babylonian  recension  alone  has  mme 
down  to  us  ;  it  is  commonly  cited  by  its  reputed  author 
Jonathan  ben  Uxiiel.  The  Hagiographa  are  also  pre- 
served in  a  Babylonian  recension ;  but  they  are  of  varied 
character,  being  to  some  extent  private  literary  works, 
since  the  Hagiographa  were  not  regularly  read  through 
in  the  S)Tiagogues  like  the  T-iw  and  the  Prophets. 
Job  is  a  comparatively  literal  rendering ;  Proverbs 
appears  to  have  been  made  up  front  the  Peshitta ; 
Esther  is  extant  in  two  forms,  both  wildly  pnraphrastical. 

The  Targums  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  rabbinical 
1  OiitlJi  ■<  probably  a  comiption  of  o^'pv  ^fni/a. 


h,  KJ>\^t\^tWlK^ 
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edilionsof  the  OT,  ;.(-.,  the  Bombeig  edilion  of  1517, 
ed.  by  Felix  Praiensis.  Onkelos  has  been  edUtd  by 
Bethncr  in  rSB4,  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  by 
L^ardein  187a,  1873. 

The  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Targiima  were 
made  is  praclicatly  identiml  with  tliatof  theMassoretes.' 
Their  value  for  us  is  not  so  much  the  text  they  attest. 
as  the  prejudices  they  display.  They  show  us  the 
almosphere  of  thought  in  which  the  tradition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  OT  was  preserved,  an  almosphere  abso- 

cost  10  remove  the  anthropomorphism  of  earlier  Hebrew 
religion  (see  Ihe  amazing  list  of  locutions  in  Comill's 
Et€chiel.    03).       Some   of    the   toning    down    of   old 

very  ancient ;  ei^en  6  does  not  call  God  by  His  personal 
name  but  ttanslales,Tn-by[i]ici)|iiai(NAHEs,  col.  3321), 
and  refuses  allogelher  lo  call  him  a  Rock  [Heb.  iiv, 
e.g.,  Ps.  BSi].  The  Tai^ms  simply  exhibit  this 
tendency  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  popular  exegesis 
has  now  and  then  influenced  the  Massorelic  text.     But 

the  true  text  wrong  ;  it  almost  always  happens 


1  the  5 


wrong  interpretation.  The  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  the  Clitic  recognises  the  corruption  is  somewhat 

him ;  he  refers  to  the  Targum  and  finds  it  carefully 
reproduced,  perhaps  in  Ihe  midst  of  quite  a  free 
paraphrase.  Evidently  Ihe  anomalous  punctuation  is 
iatealianat.  and  as  the  prophets  wrote  belter  Hebrew 
than  the  Targumists,  it  is  only  100  likely  thai  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  Ihe  whole  passage  is  wrong. 
Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to  resiore  the  origiaal,  to 
the  great  gain  of  lileralure. 

find  a  KTics  of  vcrbi  pninled  u  jusiiva  insiead  o(  with  a^w 
cuiwcuiiva ;  this  arouses  suipkion.  The  ume  verba  ate  iikcn 
aa  fiiiuTK  in  the  Targum,  and  the  reference  fa  future  punish- 
nenu  upon  Ihe  heathen  i%  more  poinicd  llun  in  the  Hebrew, 


Ihe  I 


3i-db  the  only  potwi^  in  Deuttro-lui 
ne  of  Any  of  ihe  petty  nuiom  of  PaleAi 


n  of  'Edom 


;  in  lul  Ihe 


«ver,'Ediiin'rc;tu1ac1>*i,land<  for  Rone  and  Ihe  Roman  Empire 
(cp,r.f.,  Tar4uniiaLain.4ii/).  li  ia  out  qf  place  here.' and 
w«  ahouM  read  with  Lagaide  (Prufh.  CkaliL  p.  Q  D^  for 
D1K3  and  t^SS  ioT  mtm,  >a  thai  Ihe  sentence  ram :  Who  it 
Ihli  Ihal  ctmtih  all  rtddtntd,  with  mrminis  •laintd  mar, 
Ihan  Iki  galitrir  ff  llu  viHiagtf   The  coiruplion  of  V,  1, 

wrong  pointing  of  Ihe  verba  in  ft.  j-A  by  the  Ma£«oreiea. 

An  article  like  the  present  ought   in   strictness  to 
consider  what  may  be  called  Ihe  p'e-canonical  history 
eS.  Oorrwjtion  "l  "*  """■  ,  'l''  "'""*'  demonslrable 
(rf  MT  **"*  *°'™  °^  ''"  '"'"'  senous  cornip- 

lions  originated  in  the  documents  before 
Ihey  became  part  of  ihe  OT.  Such  arcall  the  variations 
which  can  be  traced  lo  confusions  arising  from  the  Old 
Hebrew  alphabet.  E.g.,  htsa  •  ferihe  dan'xa  Dt.  33i) 
corresponds  to  the  more  appropriate  ^po  '  abavi'  in  Gen. 
<9js,    as   in    boih  cases   ihe  word   is  contrasted    with 

■  btiuath. '  But  in  the  older  charaeier  p  is  Q  and  o  is  <8l, 
so  the  corruption  was  easily  effected.  Again,  the 
influence  of  Hosea2 17  ( ■  I  will  take  away  the  names  of 
the  Baalim  oui  of  her  mouth')  should  be  mentioned. 
This  verse  was  interpreted  to  mean  ihat  Ihe  very  names 
of  heathen  gods  were  unlawful  to  be  used  ;  accordingly 
the  vowels  of  bSshtlh  ('shame')  are  subsitiuted  for  the 
real  vowels  in  such  words  as  T,iph<fh  and  SfSlah  (also 

■  M„lock').  In  AmosSift  KaiviAn  (i.e..  'Saturn')  has 
been  vocalised  with  the  vowels  of  liiius  {i.t.,  'abomin- 


I  Thi. 


"73i. 


especially  the 
l^E.  wiib  Ihe 


ilh  the  BiMonian  Tartpim, 

._j  am/  fkt  Old  LaiiH. 
be  correctly  pieaervr^L  for  Ihe 
in  ihe  Pnjphei^  ia  q  'llovfioui.    I    a  people 
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ation'),  producing  the  form  p-a  (C*iu«.  AV).  By  a 
more  violent  change  Saul's  son  '/ik-ia'al  ('Baal's- 
man  '),  preserved  almost  intact  as  Eskbaal  in  i  Ch.  833, 
becomes  Ish-iushilh  (' Man-of-Shame')  in  the  more 
frequently  read  book  of  Kings.  In  later  Jewish  writings 
this  tendency  is  carried  inio  original  literature  ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  Attd-ntgo.  evidently 
(' Worshipper-of-Nebo'),    is  the 


Uunder.  It  is  In  Daniel  il2ii)  thai  we 
(the  '  AhomiTiallon  which  maketh  desolai 
tional   perversion  of  D1»  ^3.  the  title  c 


K  befallen 


:oflr 


been  chance  and  caprice, 
(cp  Well.-Bleek,  9  !eji  f-).  Space  *il!  only  allow  of 
a  few  examples ;  but  Ihose  given  below  will  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  commonest  kinds  of  corruption,  while  al  the 
same  lime  Ihey  bring  forward  Ihe  instances  where  modern 
scholarship  has  been  most  successful  in  resioring  the 
true  reading,  whether  bjr  means  of  the  ancienl  versions 
or  by  simple  conjecture. 

Conjecture  is  nol  always  a  mere  arbitrary  procedure, 
it  may  be  based  on  the  surest  of  all  eiegetical  and 
critical  rules,  viz.,  the  explanation  of  passages  which 
are  obscure  by  those  which  are  plain  and  free  from 
suspicion.  Thus  we  can  be  quite  certain  by  comparing 
Zeph.2i4  wiih  Is.34ii  that  for  ii\.  'desolation,'  we 
rewl  alj.  'raven,' and  ihat  (he  mysterious  Tnt/- 


e  bini,  t 

■anskofh.  'the  eagle- 


corruption  of  rjirj'i  yanshufk  o 

owl'  (see  Owl,  4).  The  iranstuiiun  iheii  runs;  duxu 
the  pelican  and  ihe  porcupine  shall  lodge  in  Ihe 
chapiters  thereof;  hark  to  the  eagle-owl  in  the  window, 
Ihe  raven  on  the  threshold  I ' 

Although  Ihe  Massoreles  point  well  where  Ihe  text 
is  sound,  (he  smallest  error  definitely  represenled  in  the 
consonantal  text  is  suflicienl  to  throw  ihem  out.  Thus 
Ihe  long  final  nun  of  |Nin  'JB  |3  ('verily  the  poor  of 
Ihe  flock'}   in    Zech.ll;ti.    was   doubtless   the   cause 

together  and  vocalised  [kk.t  -Jf  !S.  Una'dne  ias-ttn — 1.  e. , 
'the  sheep-dealers,'  There  are  of  course  a  few  cases 
where  Ihe  restoration  of  the  true  text  depends  on  a 
point  of  archieologicnl  knowledge  which  might  e.isily 
fade  from  the  narrowly  grammatical  Hebrew  tradition. 
Thus  in  Jer.46ts  we  should  divide  inDi  jnio  imo  inio 
in  Qi,  and  iraDslale  with  S  '  ^^'hy  has  Apis  fled?'  (cp 
Apis).  Again,  it  was  not  till  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  Assyrian  tlial  Hal^vv  was  able  to  recognise  in 
l^n  |Eiek,27.i)  the  name  Cilicia,  the  (/Haiti,  of  the 

6 — in  its  original  form— often  preserves  excellent 
readings  which  have  quite  disappeared  from  our  other 
authorities.  Thus  'in  aK.lSio  Griiii's  clever  con- 
jecture {Gtsck.  dtr  JudtH.  ii.  l^l  cpSn-a  for  the  un- 
Hebraic  ar'^^sp  a  confirmed  by  l,ucian'  {i>  I.^Xan/t. 
quoted  in  Driver.  TBS,  p.  lii  note).  Another  example 
is  furnished  by  Dr.  Hayman's  too  Utile  known  emenda- 
ion  of  DL33ai  {Proc.    Cambridgt  Philol.   Sac. 


p.  8),  I 


X  at  which  : 


(he) 


the  imposable  »tnl  jun-  The  phrase  is  then  exactly 
parallel  with  f.  5.*  Here  also  0  appears  to  support 
the  true  reading  ;  but  0rt  iKfi  ^fUpiffSij  y^  i.pxiirrup 
tWTfyiiirwr  d/ta  ipxvyo"  Xowb  is  loo  paraph raslical 
to  suggest  the  actual  change  required.     The  cause  of 


Meatle,    ZATir.    1884,    p.    .,j;   aee  Abomiuai 
Tran<ble:   'And  (Gadl  nii  the  lint  frahs  wen 

nlofCad  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (cp  Nu 


hjGoogle 


THADDAUS 

tiMn  a  iransposilion.  ibe  word  having  beeo  wrillen  1]^ 
at  the  end  of  a  line  in  Ihe  archetjpe. 

Some  eomiplions  are  older  lh;in  any  of  the  versions, 
perhaps  older  Ihan  the  final  redaciion  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  all  eiiant  authorities  give  "tr  tSt  as  the  end  of 
Nu.'JS,.  genernllrlranstaled:  -And  he  [Balaam]  v,-ent 
to  a  level  place.'  Apart  from  the  gram  maiicsil  harshness, 
however,  this  and  every  other  sense  which  these  letters 
.  cin  be  made  to  hear  are  alike  poor,  and  Kitenen  has 
suggested  that  at  some  period  hrfori  llu  deitk'pmcnl  of 
tKfilial  3  the  letters  -]S  luid  been  wrillen  once  insiend  of 
twice  over ;  then  by  reading  the  final  •  as  )  (or  sup- 
posing 1  to  have  been  lost  before  the  following  ^p^)  we 
get  TonVi^t  ii.e..  vgfci^  fy\),  •  he  went  (o  his  incanta- 
tions.' This  fl^p'ees  with  Nu,  24i,  where  we  read  that 
Rilaam  '  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for 
enchantments. ' 
Equally  lirilllanl  b  Lagardt's  ftntndalion  of  PtSSi.    Tor 

foeS  jn  in-ia  np^  he  wrins  "jb^  ^p  isc  njS— z...,  -tsa  has 

been  writ  icn -utlQ  (for  l)^}  by  loms  Kribe.  TnuuW* '  in  dw 
tine  of  diAtr»4  ;  the  sound  of  1h«  flood  of  migtuy  wxen  &h&H 
™.^Ii^"J?ihe'or'iEinal"rf  j'k'is™^  ?"  K  87  jj/TTu r 

TnapiC"?)  i"=P  'js?  he  wriio  insen  i|^^  'j^y  (17);  »  iiut 

V.  37  1w;;in4  *  It^ore  me  is  thy  riBtna  up  and  thy  Bitlinc  dov-n^ 
and  Ihy  going  out  and  ooming  in  1  know.'  It  i>  wovili  while 
puinline  oui,  ui  ■  final  tetimony  to  the  eiotknce  of  0  in  its 

pocl  from  6.  Id  Is.  87 17  die  n^p  'u^of  MTii  omiileil.  In 
aK  19MPiost  documents haveaWnin-i  <(miiTA»t  for  .1;^  <]i3^ 
but  the  leit  called  Of  ID  die  Syro-Heiaplar  MSS  (see  coL 

Hin^uiul  ten  siig^eiled  by  Weiihausen. 

In  concluding  an  aiticle  of  any  len^h  on  the  textual 
criiieism  of  the  Bible  it  is  always  wholesome  to  remind 
oneself  of  the  compaiadve  soundness  of  the  leiL  That 
there  are  blots,  especially  in  the  OT.  some  of  them 
probably  irremovable,  must  be  admitted ;  i}ut  they  are 
not  enough  seriously  to  obscure  the  main  features  of 
the  narratives  related  or  the  ideas  expressed.  So  iai 
a,%  the  I'entateuch  is  concerned  we  may  be  especially  at 
our  ease.  It  would  liave  been  impossible  to  separate 
the  documents  with  the  minuteness  which  moilem 
scholarship  has   found    possilile  if  the  text  hod   been 

the  Prophets,  though  iheir  works  are  less  accurately 
preserved  than  the  Pentateuch,  we  can  be  sure  that 
textual  corruption  never  improves  the  style  or  the 
thought.  Tbe  fact  that  so  much  of  the  Prophetical 
Itouks  is — judged  by  any  standard— of  the  first  rank  as 
literature,  is   the   strongest    proof  that  tbcy  have   not 


67.  BibliOKiaphT.  languaRe  is  Wellhaoien's  n>an<>Eraph  in 
'  '  ihe  f.,iirth  edition  of  Bleek's  Kml/,i.He 
iH  dat  Alu  Titlamnl,  Berlin,  iBrS,  H  17S-99S;  later  edd. 
a/e  airaitjied  on  a  dilTBrcnt  pla^  Sonwwiut  stmilnr  in  plan, 
but  mote  cuiiGned  10  Ihe  special  books  [reaied  of,  lue  die  intro- 
diiniont  in  DrtrerV  Ne^  «■  llu^  IMtrw  Tixl  ^ftkt  Bookt  0/ 

klosiennann,  qiuxeJ  by'  Drivei,  p.  lu,  wyi  ■  l.et  hjm  »bo 
-     ' '  ■■■-  -■' ■ '  '' ' --g,  by  the  side  of 


uom  himwlf  nboi-c 


,■  Toiheieipeeianyva 


tr  kihr.  BiM:  .■il-./U 


(.i^.);Chejtie,i 
THADD21TB.       In    Mk.Sia    e&&A&l0C   appear! 

ttnili   in   the    li.l   of  «po«les,      A.W«t«   »    here  a    «e-lem 

variant  (Uabfliq).      In  Ml,  IO3  SaUiu'iK   il 

1.   ITSJIM.    the  right  reading  (MB),    bul   A'S3arac   b  found 


THASSI 

/fjv,  40)  cennecn  ^aJiatoc  with  9tvAaf  3f>d  t^9p$tuat  witfa  lb* 
^abaIaaul  -ksS.  WH  (.VWii,  11)  suppow  lufiBmlot  id  be  due 
■o  an  attempt  10  btiiig  Levi  (Mt.  i  n)  »iihin  ihe  number  of 
Ihc  TwdvE.     But  we^TiDuM  haveripecled  Anxit.     Xtfit^M^ 

'  Western  *  gluHS  of  m 


d   «.U^n  *iih 


gnilied.     K  Ai^AiIx  c* 


t(i)t  ot  Ki(Oi--  For  die»cp#i»liiiPuiIB|-,Ti-nn.  Neb 
lec  Hodavi.h),  »vf^  [B«lrt,tt]=Sltll«,  Em0j4  (see  I 
wtlBl-rainKiAhav.),  En.Sa.;#tAM«lAl=rp^n(HeQ 


In  Lk.6i6  .Actslu'lotliJaT  ■Io«u)9ou  =  Judas,  -wi  of 
James,'  lakes  the  place  of  Thaddieus.      See  JltiAs.  7. 

»>'™'»™»"™™-  conjectured  that  Judas  was  the  name 
of  the  apostle,  that  Thaddceus  is  a  corruption  of  Judas, 
and  that  Lebbsus  is  a  gloss  upon  Thadd^us.  Of 
James,  the  father  of  Judas,  nothing  is  known.  Syr. 
Cur.  has  here  Judas  T/umas.  and  S>t.  Sin.  Tkomil 
(see  Thomas).  The  evidence  of  Ihe  IJospels  being  so 
confused  we  not  unnaturally  find  great  uncerlninty  ia 
the  post-biblical  tradition.  In  Origen  {Pr<r/.  ad  Ram. ) 
ThaddjBus  =  Lcbbasus  =  Judas  Jacobi.  In  the  CArim. 
Faich.  Thaddiieus  =  Lebbieus=  Uacabas,  whilst  Jtidas 
Jacotn  — Simon  the  Canaanite.  In  the  Aligar  legend 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (HEl^i)  Thadditiis  is  distin- 
guished from  Judas  Jacobi  =  'lhonias.  In  the  Ada 
TiioBiis  Judas  Thomas  is  the  Lord's  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Ihe  Syrian  Ischodab  (9tb  cent. )  quoted  b]'  Zaha 
(£(>jL2a63j  Ihe  DialmaroH  identified  Jamea  son  of 
Alph:fus  with  LebUbus  (note  that  D  in  Mk.£M  has 
'ld«d^  for  Anxlr). 

The  earliest  fonn  of  legend  connected  with  Tbaddcus  is  tbal 

baustive  bibliuEmphy  of  the  lilerature  and  SDun:TS  of  Ihts 
tradition  may  be  found  in  von  DobscbUU,  CtrvtusiiJdfr.iii'- 
U«'.  In  Ibe  accouni  given  by  Eusebius  (^£1  13)  fnin  S>Tiac 
wuices.  Thaddieus  the  Apo^ile,  one  of  Ibe  Seventy,  was  sent 
by  the   ApDslle  Judas  Thomas  la  Ab|tar, 


Rwidia 


le  by  Christ  Wore  bi 


■      ■      In 


_    _..!   for  Thaddieus.     In   the  Gk,   n^«< 

eitinuv  (Lips.  Afla  Afusl.  Afxr.  I1J3.37II)  Lebl«ui  is 
idenlined  wilh  ThaddRUs,  one  of  the  Twelve.  For  Ibis  and 
the  later  Icgcnits  which  represent  Thaddani^  a*  preaching  in 
Armenia,  in  Svria  and  Mesopotamui,  ud  in  Peisia.  see  Lips. 
JJiV/.  Ctrut.  Biig.,  I.C.  'Tbadd^us,'  w.  c.  A. 

THAHASH.  or  (RV)  TAHASB  (trn?,  toxoc. 
[.\ni,]|.   a  name  in   the   Nahorite   genealogy   ((Jen. 

He  is  idenlified  by  Winckler  (M'/lifl.  d.  Vr^erai.  Ga., 
tisfh  |L  so;)  with  Tihis,  nenuooed  in  the  H-alkd  TnnU  li 
an  Ktvplian  \}'<i/:  Aoail.  L  31  j ;  see  ^/^  3  r  ii)  and  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  region  of  Kadesh  on  the  Oronles  (10  Ihe  N'.X  Cp 
WMM,  ,4i.  a, /:>r.  isB.    But  tee  also  Tesah.        t.  k.  c. 


THAllAK(e6MAp[Ti.WH]),ML]j.    SeeTAMAS. 

TEAMHATHA   (e&MNAea    [AKV]),    i.\Iacc.S;o. 
ice  TlM.SAH  (3J. 
THAMK  OFTEEnra  (minj.  3Ch.29ji  etc.     see 

Sachiffce.  g  39  h. 
THAEA(G4p&[Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  3j,  AV.  RVTee.^h. 
THAEBA  (eippa.   [BN"AL]),   Esih.  12.,        See 


(B"tnn),    I  K.  10s.  AV.   RV  Tar. 

;HLSHly.f.)- 

THASM  (Biccteli  [K^lt.  iMaec.23.     SeeSiMON 


1  SoJ>r.  J-.B.  Mt.lOjLk.6 


Fesh.  Lk.8T«Acti1i3. 


hy^lOOglC 


THBATBB 

THEATB£.  Although  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
were  erected  by  the  Hcrods  in  Jerusalem  and  other 
towns  of  Syria  (Jos.  .Inl.  xv.Si,  96,  xvi.Bi,  xix,  7i. 
Si:  B/i.2\t,  ii,7i)  in  which  magnificent  spectacles 
were  exhibited,  principally  in  honoar  of  the  Romnn 
emperor?,  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  Gospels 
or  Acts.  Even  in  narrating  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(Aclsl2ai/),  whose  fatal  sciiure,  according  to  the 
Jewish  historian,  look  place  iti  the  theatre  at  Cxsarea 


(A. 


X.8.).   : 


The 


■e  is  absent  alilce  from  the  caponieal  and  from 

apocryphal  books  of  the  OT,  and  in  NT  is  found  only 

in  Aclsl9i9-ji  where  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  spoken 

of.      It  was  probably  the  usual    place  of  meeting  for 

assembly ;    and   the  ruins   can   still   be 


EniKS 


■'■  8  3). 


representations,  neither  of  which  is  veiy  apparent  in  EV. 
The  word  translated  'spectacle'  (i  Cor.  49)  is  eiarpot. 
and  the  whole  passage  seems  10  refer  to  '  the  band  of 
gladiators  brought  out  al  last  for  death,  the  vast  range 
of  an  amphitheatre  under  the  open  sky  well  representing 
(he  inagnihcent  vision  of  all  created  beings,  from  men 
up  to  angels,  gaiing  on  the  dreadful  deaih-stniggle ; 
and  then  the  contrast  of  the  selfish  Corinthians  sitting 
by  unmoved  at  the  awful  spectacle'  {Stanley,  Corin- 
/hiiin!.  73),  Cp  Heb.1033  'being  made  a  gaiing- 
siock'  (tftoTpifAfKi^}.  In  I  Cor.  73', '  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passi'th  away'  {rap6,ytt  t6  tfx^^ui  tou  Kiefiu/), 
many  have  seen  an  allusion  to  the  drama,  drawn  either 
from  the  shifting  of  the  scenes,  or  the  passing  across 
the  stage  of  the  gorgeous  processions  (hen  so  common. 
AniiienI  history  records  the  iuun«  of  u  Icaai  dim  Jewish 

Tir  Eialui  rEfajnj),  of  which  coniidenble  fnemenis  ore 
prMrrvHl  in  Cfcm.Alii.  (.T/n.^.  1 15),  Eusebim  {Pnrf.  Xv. 
9-i»/.)  and  Euiuthiui  (,ad  Htxtim.  ij).  On  the  qustioo 
of  a  Semitic  dianu  cp  Camticlics,  |  7,  Poeticai.  Lituaturs, 
14(5). 

THEBES.    See  No-AHON. 

THEBEZ  (]'3?).  where  Abimelecb  was  killed  whilst 
besieging  the  citadel  (Judg.  8so:eMBHC  [BL],  eilSilc 
(,\] ;  a  ,S.  11 31  andi-.  iiin  6,  eAMAc[e]i  (BA,  -m6CC€i 
[L),  w.-is  situated,  according  to  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
\0's.  2S244.  157 1;],  13  R.  m.  from  Neapolis  on  the 
road  to  Scylhopolis.  Starting  from  this,  Robinson 
plausibly  idenlihes  Thebei  with  the  mod.  Triids,  a  large 
vilhige  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  fruitful  valley.  10  m.  due 
NH.  from  Nablus.      So  Buhl,  Pal.  304  and  the  PEF 

But  i!  this  correct  r  TaU^suggesisniiher  f^to.  Apart  from 
thi!,  the  form  of  ihenime  ispeculiaT.  We  eipect  some  ftmous 
1.  one  nay  nuaraily  think  of  Zephaih<=ZaRphuh);  nsi  >n>l!ht 
{■an.    This  seenH  u  give  greun  viviilneis  to  iIh  nuralive. 

THECOE  (eeKioe  [AKV]),  i  Maec.gjj  AV.  RV 
Tek.mh. 

THELASAK  (TtfK^n).   a   K.  19.=  AV,   RV  Tei.. 

ASS.^R  1^.!',), 

THEUSBSAS  (ee^epc&c  [B]).  i  Esd.6]6.  Sec 
Tri-iuksiia. 

THEKAH  (e*>.M4N    (B.-\Qr]).  Bar.3«/  AV,  RV   ; 

THEOCAMOa  (ecoK&NOY  [A].  eoK.  [It]).   I  Esd.    ' 

9.4  AV=lJralOr5.  TlKVAH  (^.i/.). 

THEODOTUS  (eeoiOTOC  [AV]),  one  of  Nicanor"s   1 
>  Judas  the   Maccaln-e  in    t6i    B.C.    |a 


THBOPHANY 

G«l.ie.3"Ei..36  19..  Jude.e«/  iK.IB../  Is.6s), 
many  narratives,  including  tliose  jusi  cited,  record  cases 
in  which  men  sa*  Ciod,  or  at  least  perceived  hrough 
the  senses  that  he  was  present,  and  ycl  lived.  The 
m«.t  striking  of  these  is  in  Kx.21[o  (JE)  where  it  is 
quiie  simpiv  related  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  Narlab  and 
ipMt. 


r   the  ( 


f    IsFi 


s  well 


in  the  nen  veise  he  eiprcssly  records  thai  God  '  laid 
not  his  hands '  upon  them  ;  but  he  gives  no  hint  that 
what  was  seen  was  anything  less  than  the  fullness  of 
the  glory  and  person  of  the  deity  or  that  it  w.ts  seen 
in  any  other  way  than  by  ordinary  vision.  Cp  Nu. 
126-a(E). 

In  most  cases,  howei-er,  it  is  implied  thai  the  deity, 
although  be  makes  his  presence  known  by  a  physical 
appearance,  does  not  manifest  himself  in  his  fullness 
to  the  ordinary  human  ej'e.  We  may  conwniently 
classify  the  OT  thcophanies.  into  those  in  which  the 
appearance  is  of  the  hun)an  fonn  and  those  in  which  it 
is  some  other  physical  phenomenon. 

records,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complete  exception  10  the 
that   ihe   sigbl   of   C"    " 


"Then. 


n  Ex. 


•f.  (J|.  which  relates  that  Moses  sa 
the  back  of  Yahw^  as  he  passed  away,  but  that  even  b« 
could  not  with  safety  see  the  fnce  of  Yahw^.  In  other 
nanalives,  however,  it  is  jusl  the  face  of  (iod  which  is 
seen— Ei.33ii  (E|.  Cen.323o  [ji]  [probably  E) ;  in 
Nu.  126-8  it  is  said  that  Moses,  unlike  others  (cp  Dl. 
4 II  15),  in  his  customary  and  immediate  intercourse  with 
Yahv.^  sees  his  form  or  temiinah  (something  less  distinct 
than  his  appearance — cp  Job4  >6).  But  these  are  only 
typical  cases  in  connection  with  Ihc  present  subjeci,  in 

spond  to  looseness  and  variety  of  thought.  We  are 
dealing  with  popular  ideas  and  expressions,  not  with 
theological  and  systematic  thought.  What  is  common 
to  the  present  ^pe  of  theophany  is  that  Ihe  tight  of  God 

\b)  In  another  type  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact 
that  God  is  seen  in  human  form  intlced,  but  only  by 
,  of  dream  or  vision  (cp  Nu.243/.). 
should  probably  interpret  the  ex- 
perience of  Isaiah  [Is.  6)  and  certainly  those  of  Eiekiel 
(t:ieii.  1  etc.)  and  Daniel  (Dan.Tis).  Cp  Gcn.28 
U-.6  (J|. 

([)  Hut  the  commonest  tvpe  of  a  theophany  in  human 
form'  was  by  means  of  the  'angel  of  Vahwe'  or  '  of 

imaws.  clearly  identify  the  -Angel  of  Yahwu ' 

with  Yflhwi,  though  often  in  the  same  narralive  a 
certain  dilTerentialion  is  also  implied.  Thus  in  <len.  16 
Ihe  angel  of  Yahw^  who  appears  to  Ilagar  is  callEd 
'  Yahwe  who  spake  unto  her'  (f.  13),  and  Kagar 
espresses  surprise  that  she  still  lives  after  seeing  (iod 
(cp  further  v.  10  with  (.g..  12a),  On  Ihe  oilier  band 
in  V.  It  the  angel  speaks  of  Yahwi  in  the  third  person. 


3.  InTUton.  ^ 


I  . 


,./   Ex.! 


Bja-SS  (cp  tspniislii'  i'.  js  witii  S4ii).  JudE. 
i  flri-i,  (ayel  of  Viihwe,  jf.ttff.  »#-Yah.<  n: 

■iVp'™.Vj4e''Nu.M3i'j>tiiB.  laa/sS.illis-"/.'    SeealL 


1  Rod  '  Have  I  titt,  ■ 


.:.14.9). 


THEOPHAST.     The  1 


1.  Immediate. 


thought  that  to  see 


of  Gch]  formed  no 
;h  It  was  commonly 
God  (or  indeed  to 
l33  (>nff.  [«X1) 

J3»  Judg.lSncp 


peculiaTiiii.'..  Vahwi  apjKari  to  Abraham (IHi) as  ihr«  men 
hr.  3)  who  speak  or  are  oddresMd  fomelimes  in  ihe  singular 
frT..3ic.X  wiMIiinei  in  the  plural  (vn.^ffX  SuhHquenily 
(i«.;i)one  of  the  three,  wlio  ii  ideniified  with  Yihoi.  nmaini 
bcjjinrl  »ith  Abr;ili:ini,  the  other  two,  who  are  dncribed  in  111 

50J4 

Uignzc.hy^lOOgle 


THEOPHANT 

In  brief,  the  'angel  of  Yahv»4'  ii  an  occasional 
manirestation  of  Yahni  in  human  form,  possessing  no 
distinct  and  permanent  personality  but  speaking  and 
spoken  of.  at  times  as  Yahwfi  himself  (ep  Ihe  way  in 
which  ihe  word  of  Yahwi  passes  over  insensibly  into  the 
prophetic  comment),  at  limes  as  distinct  from  him. 
Tlie  danger  which  attached  to  the  sight  of  God  attached 
also  lo  the  sighL  of  the  angeL  The  two  early  liierary 
strata  of  Ihe  Hexateuch  differ  in  their  detailed  accounts 
of  the  nngel.  In  J  he  eais.  drinks,  and  converses  with 
men.  and  in  ei'ery  respect  comports  himself  as  a  human 
being — ihe  narratives  of  Judg.  6  13  are  also  in  many 
respects  similar ;  in  E  ihere  is  a  tendency  to  keep  even 
the  angel  from  close  contact  with  men — thus  be  appeara 
in  and  speaks  from  heaven  ir.g. ,  Gen.  22  ■  1 1. 

Al  a  later  date,  Iheophanies  in  {human)  form  uere 
denied  ( Dt.  i  is)  or.  as  regularly  in  P,  Ihe  Iheophany  is 
referred  to  in  the  barest  possible  terms  without  any 
indication  of  its  character— f./. ,  ■  And  Uod  [or  ■  Yahwe '] 
appeared  .  .  .  and  spoke  (s-tid) '  (Gen.lii  SSr;  cp 
Ex.63);  and  thus(aflertheKxile|  Ihe' angel  of  Yahwe' 
was  no  longer  r^arded  as  a  iheophany  bul  became  one 
of  the  numerous  disiinci  angelic  personalities  which 
thenceforward  formed  prominent  ob)ecu  of  belief  (see 
A.-iGEL,  S3/). 

a.  TArofianits  in  oiiuA  fit  mani/tslalinn  is  not  in 
kumait/erm.  {a)  Fire,  in  one  form  or  another,  fn- 
_  _,  quenlly  indicated  the  divine  presence.  The 
""•  n,ojj  nolable  illusliations  of  this  are  the 
•Burning  Bush'  (Ex.3)  and  Ihe  'Pillar  of  Fire'  (Ex. 
13ail.  In  EX.14I9J  {})  the  ■  pilL-u-  of  cloud'  =  'ihe 
angel  of  God,'  v.  19.1  (E).  For  further  details  see  the 
articles  Bush  and  Pjllar  of  Fikk.  Bul  Ihere  are  a 
number  of  other  passages  where  lire  or  a  fiery 
appearance  clearly  has  the  same  significance — i.g., 
Gen.lGi7  Ex.ieTS24i7  Dt.4ii  ts. 

Wb  ouLrtit  alu  la  romiiare  the  Dart  pUyed  W  fire  in  the 
ev.  lOt  of  Korah  and  hit 

-...,_.. .-.„,- ■- Tab'«ah(N-ii.lli.3).in 

Elijoh'i  conflict  with  the  pH«n  af  lUil  (i  K.  lii,  cp  3  K. 
lio./),  in  ihe  iheopluuiy  u  Honb  (in  1  K.W.i/,  *hn« 
liiw  lA  ngu  it4«ir  the  trwophony  hul  an  acccmpaniment  of  iiX  in 
iinplion  of  ElSh  <=  K.  S .  A  «nd  ijenerallj-  in  iht  later 
Iheophanies  6«  helow,  I  a\  and  In  »milei  It.g.,  K 


THBSSALONIANS  (EPISTLES  ID) 

Ihe  phrase  corresponds  closely  lo  ihe  ^hcchinah  of  posl- 
biblical  Hebrew.  The  fact  thai  the  '  gloij-  of  Yah«e,' 
where  it  indicates  a  fiery  appearance,  is  so  frequently 
associated  uiih  cloud  and   the  similar  combtnalion  of 


i'lT:  I 

17:  'Yahwt  it  a  devouring  fire,' I)i.  4  n  9  1).    CpJsotl 

r>est>fl^eTyappeafance>Dril.t  jinn;tlDldiiher.    " 


Afh. 


tur  Ami.  P/iiMofi., 

Even  in  the  NT  we  find,  in  addition  to  citations  from 
or  references  lo  the  OT  {t.g.,  ActsTjo  Heb.l2i8  19). 
two  or  three  insunces  of  theophanic  fire  ;  Ihe  fire 
clearly  indicnies.  or  is  the  accompaniment  of,  Ihe  divine 
presence  in  Acis2j  a  Thess.  Is  (of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ)  3  Pcl.Sio-H  Bev.IOi  (of  an  angel) ;  perhnps 
also  Ml.  3ii  =  Lk.3i«  should  be  compareil.  Generally, 
however,  in  NT  (as  already  in  Enoch;  e./.,  lOij  2!i-.i. 
983)  fire  is  the  instrument  of  the  divine  punishment  and 
does  nol  necessarily  or  explicitly  affirm  the  divine 
presence.  Tlie  Iransilion  from  the  older  to  the  later 
conception  was  facilitated  by  such  passages  as  Am.  56 
Is.3Si<  (cp  86=4)  Mal.3i,  and  is  actually  seen  in 
certain  NT  passages — a  Thess.  18  aPei-Sio-ia  i  Cor. 
S13-1S. 

(A)  The  ■  glory  of  Yahwft '  (">  113-),  which  from  Isaiah 
(6j)  omvards  t.t.g..  Nu.Uii/  l>t.6ii  \jt]  Eiek.3flii 
.    _, ,  Ps.8ilSi[i]8e3le*prcsseslhemanifcstation 

T^.     °^  'he  divine  character  in  nature  and  history. 

IMlira.  jj  tj^ci  by  Eiekiel  to  express  also  Ihe  fiery 
appearance  which,  in  his  visions,  indicates  the  presence  of 
Yahwe— 1  s3  IO4  ^Si  etc.  In  P  the  phrase  is  invariably 
used  of  a  fiery  theophany— in  the  first  instance  of  Ihe 
Iheophany  on  Sinai  (Ex.24i;  17)  and,  subsequently,  of 
thai  in  the  tat«mncle  -Ek.  29i3  4O34/.  I87  ">  (in  v.  .0 
restore  tHps.i.  tabernacle,  for  the  redaclorial  nncsl. 
Ij?v.fl6  >)N'u.l4ioI6i9;  cp  further,  tK.810/,  which 
is  dependent  on  P  (Com.  Einl.  108).     In  iis  lasl  us-ige 


.  V*]i»i  himself  <if. 


(f )  Closely  related  to  the  term  just  discussed,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  synonymous  with  il.  are  the  ■  Name 
,  .„,„,■„  of  Yahwe' and  the  ■  Face  of  Yahwe'; 
'V^-J^  the  former  stands  in  parallelism  with 
T  h  i  'he  ■  glory  of  Yahw* '  in  Is.  SB  .9  Ps. 
xuiwe.  jj^^^  .p^  ^^^  strictly  lheo[Aanic 
passage  in  which  either  occurs  is  Is.  30»7,  and  even  Ihal 
is  clearly  figurative.  Cp  NAME.  §  6.  Generally  speak- 
ing, both  terms  are  used  of  God  as  made  known  to  men, 
bul  rather  by  some  decisive  even! ,  or  otherwise  indirectly, 
than  by  a  physical  phenomenon.  In  Phctnician,  on  the 
other  hand,  ■  the  face*  or  '  name  of  Baal'  is  a  goddess — 
Vlf3|Bnjn.Sji3DrnfiE'v(cp  Baethg.  Deilr.  tfif.  abjf-, 
also  Name,  %  6  ;  and  xh  Fr.  Giesebrecht's  monograph. 
Die  AWtilamenlliihe  Schaltang  des  Gollisnamtm  u. 
ihre  rrligiomgrschicklticki  Crvndlige  [1901]). 

Two  remarks  are  su^esled  by  the  preceding  survey. 
(i)  The  belief  thai  fire,  especially  the  lighlning  of  the 


■   physif 


may  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  belief  in  the  danger  of  beholding 
Vanwe  s  fate  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  rememliered 
Ihal  analogous  beliefs  occur  in  other  religions,  (ai  .\ 
large  proportion  of  ihe  stories  are  conoeclcJ  with  Ilie 
Exodus  and  the  subsei|iieni  Wanderings.  The  idea  of 
the  'Angel'  or  'Messenger  of  Yahwe'  may  well  ha« 
sprung  out  of  an  attempt  lo  reconcile  the  belief  Ih.tt 
Yahwe  abode  in  Sinai,  and  yel  that  he  accompanied 
Israel  lo  Canaan  (cp  Kx.23»-J3).  A  similar  conHict 
would  slill  have  called  for  reconciliation  when  Yahw6 
was  regarded  as  sealed  in  heaven. 

In  aildilion  10  Ihe   narralives  of  (beophnnies  where  the 
theophany  14  regarded  a*  sober  historical  fact,  we  have  nunerous 

».  Latar.  clrarly  iniemled  l^  ihc  writers  to  be  meiaphorical 

nner  (cp,  t-K-.  Ihe  de»;ri|ii»ni 
sa»i5*«);  in  oihen,  fieum 
LLura)  phenomenA  play  amge 


IhehohlesI 

of  Y;.hwt  : 


■Mhrcn 


""l"  ifc'^H-  t.  have  ai^selophanie.  (>ee  Akgel.  f  7),  but 
<uc«H  as  imlicaicd  above.)  la,  ad^n.)  no  occauonal  iheo- 

E'  aiiH>  tuch  ti  Ibe  OT  reconK  Imeod,  we  haie  ihe  lift  of 
lus  which,  iiKal  clearly  by  (be  author  of  ihe  fuunh  |to<|Ml, 
I  alai  by  other  N'T  wtiler'.  Is  regarded  as  ■  prolonged  nani. 
festuion  of  l-ud  in  Ihe  flnh  (cp  evpecially  In.  1 1-314,  and  t^r., 
Roni,li-7  CoLlisjK  a,  Hekli-,).    In  the  »me  way  ifco 

coininiE  thfophnny. 
UlimlKrt.—Ot.   I.  Trip,  Dli    Titefhanii 

J  r II  ^Tira^tUi);  •*•••■' --i 

lai  Ihe  '  An 

THEOPHmre  (e6O<t>iA0C  [Ti.WH]),  the  'most 
excellent '  person  to  whom  the  Third  Gospel  and  Ihe 
Book   of  -Acts  are   dedicated   (Lk.l3   Actsli).       See 


THEEA8  (8ep&  [BA]),  i  Esd.  861  (cp  i'.  4i)  =  Etra 
83..  Ahava. 

THEEMEI,ETH(e6pMGAee[BA]),  i  Esd.  Sje^Eira 
259.  Tei,-melah. 

THESSALOmAlTB  (EPISTLES  TO) 

Place  »nd  lime  (I  i\  lu  nuibonhip  (|  S). 

Cbamrier  of  epistles  «  6).  .  TheM.  «  4/). 

Tbes«ilooian£hriHian.(l7).  l«and.orshV(l»?-Is). 

1  Thc«.  (I  ^/.\  Bibliography  (|  .fij. 


Jgle 


ti  at  in  Athens  (cp  i  Th«ss.  3  ■ )  as  stat> 

1    «!.»      tio"  '°  ">e  epBSlles  in  ihe  /  trtus  Kecepius, 
J  .J  1™1   '"  Corinth  during   Paul's  first  visit 

■"'™'-  there  recorded  in  Acts  18  ■/  This 
appears  fioni  the  following  considerations  : — 

i.  Thtf  Tucnet  of  Silvanua  and  Timothy  ai«  joined  with  the 
name  of  Paul  in  Ihe  KiluuLioni  of  both  epiidcs,  and  ihey  were 
Bilh  Paul  in  Corialb  during  bia  (aA  visit  ihet^  acconflng  to 


THBSSALONIANS  (EPISTLES  TO) 

1  thesulBcdp-    I   |"8)S1>;   but  we  ha^  no  evid. 


n  Cluiuiani  hml  already  Apnad  (hroughout 

Ach«»  (I  The,i  1  t/X  «uf  Paul  mu.1  have 

>1  ieut  iDTKime monlhs in  Aofaaia, fu  oiay be  ulhered 


from  the  tpread  of  ChriKi .  .  ^  .  .  .  .  . 
lamc  peuuge.  Tiraoiby  \aA  been  km  back 
from  Athens,  and  had  had  tinH  to  return  and 
to  the  opouk  (■  Tbesi.IitX  and  this  ncur 
identiA^with  the  arrival  of  ^las  and  Tinii 
menlioned  u  Acts  18 5.  See  TtHOTHV,  I  3:  CF 
ii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epistle*  cannot  hi 
at  a  time  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Coii 


wssalonicik,  whither  he  had  b« 
Theu.  S  s) ;  the  Thesialoni 
young  church  ( I  Thess.19),  a 


'lmpliJ5'in''d 
to  'Hieuaionica 

L  nuy  ^rTy  be 
thy  &  Cori'nlh, 
Silas, 

nih,  for  the  first 


The  epistles  were  written  probably  in  the  year  48  or 
49.'  or.  according  10  the  generally  accepted  chronology 
of  I'mil's  life,  in  53  or  54.^  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  Paul's  epistles  ;  but  lliere  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
still  earlier.'  The  notable  tacit  in  i  and  a  Thessaionians 
of  the  doctrinal  elernenl  which  is  so  prominent  in  most 
of  Paul's  epistles  counts  for  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
date,  for  in  any  case  they  were  written  later  than  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  sixteen  years  or  more  after  Paul's 

separates  them  from  the  Epistle  lo  the  Romans,  and  still 
less  from  Galatians  and  Corinthians.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Ihe  simplicity  of  the  Thessalonian  epistles  and  the 
alwence  of  the  great  charaeterislic  Pauline  doctrines  are 
to  be  explained,  not  by  Ihe  date  of  the  epistles,  '    '  ' 


Thos. 
clearness  in  the  epistles  then- 


which  called  them  forth, 
wilh    suOiciei 


oooulon. 


)  leai'e  Thessalonica  before 


do  » 


■    for 


permanence  of  his  work  there  (i  Thess.  2.7  3./] 
had  apparently  been  driven  away  from  the  city  by  a 
persecution  which  continued  to  assail  the  disciples  after 
his  departure.  Whether  this  persecution  is  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  attack  of  ibe  Jews  upon 
Paul  recorded  in  Acts  17s/  is  uncertain.  At  any  rale, 
if  Ihe  persecution  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews. 

at  their  hajids  that  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  chiefly 
suffered  (i  Thess.  2  m)-*  The  persecution  was  so 
severe  that  Paul  feared  his  Thessalonbn  converts  might 
lose  courage  and  renounce  their  faith,  and  he  therefore 
grentiydesiredtoreinmhim5elfioTh(ssalomca(i  Thess. 
217/).     For  some  reason,  however,  possibly 


his  friends  had  given  bonds  for 

"ctslTg).  he  was  unable  to 
It  Tiiuolhy  from  Athens  to 
[  converts  and  to  bring  hi 
Thess.  8  ■/.).'_ 


do  s. 


the  T 


h  <K. 


I  According  lo  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life  adopled  by 
_^lliiEr,  Kalhalik.  i«S7,  1  \^bf..  O.  Hollnnann,  yTlichi 
Zlffck.  (1894),  .IJIj^-.'i  ■i'l".  Af-lihT-um  (1895).  Hi 


c£vjmA  (.897),  M'Giffen,  ilui.  C 

s  Cp  Chbonclucv,  I  7»jK 
*  See  M-GifTirl,  le.  ^/. 
Afitilflic  Agt,  B4 ;  Bacon,  iHtred.  In  .V 


■  AfMl.  Agi  (1897), 


*  Zinuner  (Dtrir 


Zahr.^fiV*/.  113a/;  Banlet, 
i^'^  94/)  take,  the 


hint  in  Acuthat  Tim. 


haire  lu  adequatr 
ssalonica  another  e. 
K  reason  for  thinking  thai  it 
to  Paul  by'UmoUiy  fsee  Hon 


Thewalon: 

thai  the  Themataniaiis  k 
■S7/)-    H 


fe^^'^ 


I  epistolaiy  fommla  ^  ychave  good 

.-,  —  -,  ,-,  adopt  the  reading  simgested  by 
ty  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  Th<»alonian 
vpL^iii. ,  uui  beyond  these  hiitts  we  can  hanlly  go.  It  will  not 
do  at  any  rate  to  rcf-ard  the  wiirds  *  ye  knov '  (oi£irt)  as  evidence 
of  such  an  eplMle,  for  we  cannot  well  supwne  thai  the  Thessa- 
lonians  gave  Paul  an  account  of  his  suflfenngs  in  Philippi  (-i  2). 

The  report  1 
Thessalonica  «a 
he  informed  Paul  of  Ihe  e; 
Ihe  Thessaionians  «-hich  demanded  Ihe  apostle's  atten- 
tion. The  common  fleshly  impurity  of  Ihe  heathen 
world,  especially  prevalent  in  a  great  commercinl 
metropolis  like  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  entirely 
overcome  by  the  Thessalonian  Christians  ( I  Thess.  ii/.): 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abroad  among  them  which 
led  Ihem  to  neglect  their  ordinary  employments  and  so 
bring  disrepute  upon  the  brotherhood  (i  Thess.  4ii/) ; 
and  there  was  on  the  pari  of  some  a  tendency,  entirely 
natural  where  fanaticism  had  so  free  play,  to  disreganl 
the  cotmsel  and  authority  of  the  leaders  of  Ihe  church 
(i  Thess. eta/.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
Ihe  commtHi  enthusiasm,  there  were  some  who  'despised 
prophesyings '  and  frowned  upon  all  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions |iThess.5»).  It  looks  also  as  if  some  of  Ihe 
disciples  were  casting  aspersions  upon  the  character 
and  motives  of  Paul  himself,  possibly  because  he  had 
left  the  city  during  a  time  of  persecution.  At  any  rate 
he  felt  obliged  to  defend  himself  in  his  epistle  against 
variouseharges.suchascovetousness,  avarice,  selfishness, 
and  personal  ambition  {t  Thess.2i-ti).  Finally,  the 
Thessaionians  had  apparently  asked  the  apuslle  a 
question  touching  the  ^le  of  Christian  brethren  dying 
before  the  return  of  Christ  (i  Thes^4i3/).  Evidently 
they  had  believed  that  Christ  wotild  come  so  soon  that 
they  should   all  be  alive  to   greet  him  ;    but  as  lime 

tarried.  The  question  naturally  forced  itself  upon  Ihem. 
Were  stteh  brethren  10  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  Lord  at  his  coming  and  sharing  his  glory? 
I'^ither  Timothy  vaa  asked  lo  consul!  the  apostle  upon 
the  mailer,  or  the  question  w.'as  raised  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Thessalpnians  referred  to  Just  above.  It  was  due  to 
all  these  circumstances  that  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  Ihe  Thessaionians. 

The  epistle  has  no  central  theme,  nor  is  il  a  studied 
composition  constructed  upon  a  well-defined  plan.  It 
'i  a  ^miliar  letter  in  which  expressions 
if  affection  and  words  of  exhoruvtion 

d  warning  follow  one  upon  another  with  no  attempt 

logical  arrangcnienl. 


8.  Content*. 


Bntional  terms  of  coi 


Timothy  aie  joined  widi  h 

graiitude.beginningwiihthe  ..  .  

correspondence  (see  Harris,  iiid.^  kt  inc  laiiD  anu 
noi  of  the  ThcBslonians  (I  i-ek  and  reminds  then  ol 
condum  while  among  them,  of  his  devot'ion  and  sel 
which  some  had  evidently  called  in  quesikm  (3  i-i 


(Baj'el  for  the 
,  The  pa^«g 


If,  in  his  sending'Tiinolhy  to  vLsil 

K  commendatory,  apologetic,  ar.d 
'Iter  is  concluded  with  a  beautiful 
1  in  grace  {S  .1-13). 
I  to  Kiies  at  the  hvbe  lime  to 
tnioi)'  section  of  the  epistle  (4/). 


jgle 
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{ii/X  >he  ■pmlla  tucni  10  the  nibjcci  oT  nchatologr  a 


ly  at  Ihe  lime  of  lh<  I'uuuua,  • 
Yovaty^  w.ichftil  "hI  »r-'-  - 


ccandlv,  tD 


havbig  especial  relisnitce  to  the  diiclple«' 


aChrii 


(5  ID-.J), 


«.  sTiww.  ; 


y:).  ■  nniuest  for  Iheit  pruyas  (15), 

'I'he  episile  apparently  accomplished  its  purpose,  for 
:  hear  nolhing  more  of  aspersions  upon  Paul's 
and  the  Thessaloniana  seem  to 
'  have  needed  no  further  inslniction  as  to 
the  resurreeiion  of  the  dead.  But  Paul's  words  touch- 
ing Ihe  Day  of  the  Lord  (5i/)  evidently  led  them  to 
belieie  that  the  I'arousia  was  imminent,  and  some  of 
them  in  Iheir  expectation  of  the  immediate  return  of 
C'hrist  were  greatly  excited  and  were  neglecling  their 
ordinary  employments  (a  Thess.2i^).  1(  is  possible 
Ihat  il  was  this  expeciaiion  which  had  led  Ihem  10 
limilar  fanaticism  Ijefore  Paul  wi-ote  his  first  epistle 
(I  Thess.4i./);  but  if  so  he  cannot  have  been 


Il  with  tl 


How  Paul  learned  of  the  existing  si 


:    had    I 


'edo  n 


another  Idler  from  the  Thcssalonians 
former  one  (see  Bacon,  I.e.  p.  73);  but  we  ha™  no 
positii'e  evidaice  of  il.  At  any  rate,  however  the  news 
reached  him.  it  led  him  to  write  a  second  epistle  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  unwarranted  fanaticism.' 

iding  the  patience  and  failhfulness  of 


s  i  = 


;.^'' ' 


When 


the  Thes! 

B.  Iti  contnitA.  '  ,,1,  „  „!_».,„ 
witti  a  reference 
which  God  will  render  both  Ihcm 
(Is-in).  he  proceeds  at  ono;  to  his  n 
he  wrote  before,  he  supposed  that  an  exnortation  to  go 
about  their  daily  business  with  quietness  and  diligence 
would  sufRce  to  put  a.  slop  to  Iheir  fanatical  conduct, 
and  that  they  needed  no  special  instruction  touching 
Ihe  time  and  Ihe  season  of  the  consummation  (i  Thess. 
it).  He  S.1W  now,  however,  that  it  was  because  they 
lielieved  that  Christ  might  come  at  any  moment  that 
Iheir  minds  were  disquieled,  and  so  he  reminded  them 
that  certain  everts  must  occur  before  the  con; 


s  he  had  I< 


n  when 


was  with  them  (3  Thess.  2;) ; 
'that  which  now  restraineth  (s  Thess.  26  r4  mTtxo'. 
V.  1  i  Karixuit)  has  been  taken  out  of  the  w.iy' 
(a  Thess.  2  3- .o|.' 

This  eschatological  passiige  is  followed  by  renewed 
commendations,  and  by  eslionations  to  steadfaitness 
and  pntieitce,  sobriety  and  dilij^ence  (2i3-3is).  and  the 
e[Hstle  concludes  willi  benedictions  and  with  a  salutation 
from  Paul's  own  hand,  which  he  asserts  is  the  token  in 
every  letter  (3 1 


sling 


that  the  I'arousia  was  immediately  at  hand  were  appeal- 
ing to  a  letter  liearing  Paul's  name  (3  Thess. 2i);  but 
as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  written  an}thing  to 
supiHirt  their  opinion,  he  concluded  that  they  must  be 
malting  use  of  a  forged  document,  and  so  he  was  cairful 
10  call  alienlion  10  his  autograph  signature  whirh 
guaranteed  the  genuineness  of  all  his  letters.  It  is  ntft 
likely  that  Pauls  surmise  was  correct,  for  il  can  hardly 

'  Oiiihis.-ipor.ilypse«eH.St.  JntinThncfcemy.  rAtffifai'nBi 
^rSl.  Paul  ItCmrm^ntrx  /rii-iik  ThmgM,  103/ 

•i  li  wu  funrerly  mainlained  by  (one  KlHibn.  <(.r..  Ew. 
!i.H,lKlmibtm  att  Pati/i.'.  ij/.,  immm,  HTIitlu  Sl-dit^ 
14/)  <hat  iTboK.  i<  earlier  (taa  i  The». ;  but  Ihit  it  excUided 
by  the  lilEiaiy  rekllonship  between  Ihe  two  fpiillr^  which 
citailv  poims  to  Ihe  wcondiry  charKier  of  the  second,  by  the 
sh:tiper  lone  of  1  The».  in  decline  »ilh  ihe  •li'Oidfitv  mf\ 
and  by  the  relation  of  the  apooilyptic  pauage  in  S  3/.  to 


be  supposed  that  any  one  would  venture  to  palm  off  a. 
forged  letter  upon  the  Thessalonians  so  soon  after  the 
apostle's  departure,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  eschalo- 
~     '     '  ;  in  the  first  epistle  (Si-n)  was  of  such  a 


ry  and  blessed- 
It  is  evident 


The  Epistles  tt 


B.  Ouzuilar 
of  epictlM. 


Paul's  theological  vi 


matter  of  escbatology  to  which  there 
are   a   great  many  allusions.       Thus, 

the  Parousia  of  Christ  is  referred  to  In  i  Thess.  1  ic  2is 

3i3  4is/    53/ aj   aThess.  Ij/.  2i/ ;    ihe  judgment 

in  1  Thess.lio  aTbess.l6/  2ii;    the  resuirecllon  of 

believers  in  1  Thess,  4 1</:  their  future  g 

ness  in  i  Thess.  4  tj  G  10  a  Thess.  2m 

kingdom  in   i  Thess.  2  ■>  a  Thess.  I  j. 

that  the  Thessaloni        


cal  quest 


«em  that  Paul 


CbristUna. 


must  have  laid  considerable  stre 
at  any  rate  upon  the  speed)'  return  of  Christ  and  the 
impending  judgment  ( cp  i  Thess.  1  lo  5 1/  a  Thess.  2  5 ). 
Possibly  he  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  great  prevalence  of 
vice  and  immorality  in  the  city.  However  that  may  lie. 
the  ThessBlonians  expected  the  return  of  Christ  very 
soon,  before  any  of  their  number  bad  passed  away,  and 
Paul  had  evidently  given  them  some  warrant  for  the 
expectation,  for  even  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  be 
looked  for  Ihe  Parousia  during  his  own  lifetime  and 
theirs  [cp  219  4is/).  It  was  doubtless  because  o(  this 
lh.1l  Paiil  bad  not  Instructed  them  touching  Ihe  resur- 
reclion  of  believers  and  so  was  obliged  to  do  so  at 
some  length  in  i  Thess-lij/  (cp  I  Cor.  IG  and  see 
M'Giffert,  Lc.  p.  348). 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  Paul's  work  in  Thessalonica  and 
_  --  upon  the  character  and  condition  of 

'■  '■'"  his  converts  there.  The  Christi.ms  ad- 
dressed were  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
Gentiles  (i  Thess.  I9  2i4) :  and,  more- 
over, as  appears  from  the  former  passage,  they  had 
been  converted  directly  from  heattienism  to  Chrislianity 
under  IMul's  preaching.  Bui  Ihe  account  of  Paul's  work 
in  Thessalonica  contained  in  Acts  [17i/)  gives  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  Thessalonian  converts.  Accord- 
ing to  that  passage,  'Some  of  them  {i.r..  of  ihe  Jews) 
were  persuaded  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
of  the  devout  Greeks  (i.«. ,  Jewish  proselytes)  a  great 
multilude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few.'  Of 
these  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  there  is  no  trace  in 
either  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  though  of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  were  some  of  ihem  among  his 
converts,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  formed  an 
altf^ether  insignificant  minority.  !t  is  clear  then  that 
the  author  of  Acts,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  has 
recorded  Ihe  least  imporlanl  part  of  Paul's  activity  in 
Thessalonica,  and  thai  it  was  not  in  the  synagogue 
that  he  did  his  chief  work  (the  only  part  of  his  work 
mentioned  in  Acts),  but  among  the  heathen  population 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  Paul  actually  did  preach  to  Jews  and 
proselytes  In  the  synagogue  of  Thess.ilonica.'  But  after 
a  iuief  period  spent  in  that  work  be  must  have  turned 
to  Ihe  (ientiles.  instead  of  leaving  Ihe  city  directly  as 
implied  in  Aclsl7>o,  and  must  have  spent  at  least  some 
months  in  labour  among  them,  as  is  clear  from  i  Thess. 
Il  f.  and   Phil.4ie,  and   also   from    Ihe    large    and 

is  thus  very  me.igre  and  misleading  at  this  point  and 
has  to  be  not  only  supplemented  but  also  corrected  by 
I  Thess.  Il  is  evident  that  that  epistle  was  not  in 
Ihe  hands  of  the  author  of  Acts  when  he  was  writing 


imiUAr  Pauli^id^     '^ 
"  See  M'Giffen,  nf.  HI.  1. 


iThets.  1  II 


,y  Google 
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his  accounl  of  this  pan  of  Paul'j  vrork,  nor  was  Acts  in    |   ' 
ihe  hands  of  the  author  of  i  Thess.  | 

Tbe  Thessiloninn  epistles  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  i 
the  success  of  Paul's  missionary  labours  in  ITiessalunica. 
He  succeeded  in  founding  there  a  strong  and  vigorous 
church,  nnd  the  foilh  and  patience  and  brotherly  love  of 
his  convertsuere  so  marked  (hat  their  fnnie  speedily  spread 
even  beyond  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (i 
Thess.  1 7/. ).  and  their  generosity  in  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  other  churches,  even  though  poor  them- 
selves, called  forth  the  apostle's  hearty  commendation 
(i  Thess.  4 10;  cp  3  Cor.  81/  and  Acu204).  To  none 
of  his  churches  was  he  bound  by  warmer  lies  of  affection 
than  to  the  churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi.  and 

more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  joy  and  confidence  and 
alTection  than  i  Thess. 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that  both 
I  and  3  Thess.  are  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  So  far  as 
_  »nthor  ''"  '^''""^  '*  coticerned  its  authenticity, 
■bin  -  of'  '^™'^  ^  couple  of  generations  ago  by 
1  tLh  """"y  "^f"!"'-  "  "^"l^y  generally  recog- 
*"""■  nised  except  by  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles  (see  P.^Ui.. 
g  38),  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  accepts  any  of 
Paul's  epistles  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  Ihe 
authenticity  of  i  Thess.  The  argument  against  its 
genuineness,  drawn  from  its  Lick  of  Ihe  doctrinal  and 
polemical  material  (bund  in  the  great  epistles  lo  the 
Galatiaiis,  (he  Corinthians,  and  the  Romans,  is  now 
universally  recognised  as  follacknis.  for  the  siluadon 
in  Thessalonica  as  indica[ed  in  the  cpistie  itself  fully 
accounts  bodi  for  «hat  it  contains  and  for  v.hat  it 
otnits.  Moreover,  the  style  of  (he  epLslle,  its  revelation 
of  the  chamcter  of  its  author.  i(s  familiar  and  personal 
tone,  the  absence  of  any  doctrinal  or  polemic  interest 
which  would  account  for  pseudonymily.  the  discrepancies 
between  the  epistle  and  Acts,  the  use  of  the  three  names 
Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy  {the  form  SIXat  being 
foimd  uniformly  in  Acts  and  SsXauarln  only  in 
I  and  9  Thess.  iCor.  li«  and  i  Pet.5i>)  all  make  for 
genuineness  [cp  SlLAS]  ;  and  the  evidence  brought  by 
Kendel  Harris  in  the  anicle  referred  10  above  (§  a) 
that  it  is  part  of  a  correspondence  with  (he  Thessalonian 
church,  strengthens  the  argument,        ■  -   ■ 


yarded  a: 


c.  ofK 


«plac 


lifeii 


e  beyond  all  question.      Finally,  the 
I  4  IT  that  Christ  was  to  return  during  the 
•  apostle  Is  of  itself  enough  to  proi'e  that 
iL  was  noi  written  afler  his  death.' 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  aulhenlicity  of  3  Thessalonians 
is  by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  it  so  widely  recognised. 
A  nr  9  ThMui  '^^'^  tendency  to  view  it  as  a  genuine 
8.  ur  3  1IIM&  gj^jj,,^  ^  p^^j  j^  apparently  grown 
somewhat  in  recen(  years  among  scholnrs  of  the  critical 
school  {€.g..  JUlicher,  £,«/.  40/  [.894] !  Harnack. 
Chri>»oI.  339  [1898];  Bacon.  lalrod.  la  NT,  75/ 
[1900]:  and  compare  the  statement  of  Hollimann 
[Hinl.''*  ai6]  that  '  at  the  present  day  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  cpisde  is  to  be  brought  down  into  the 
posl-nposiolic  age,  but  whether  il  dues  not  on  the  con- 
trary reach  up  into  the  lilctime  of  the  aposlle,  and 
whclher  consequently  it  must  not  be  genuine,  and  have 
been  writtensoon  afler  I  Thess.').  Many,  however,  who 
accept  I  'i'hfssalonians  reject  3  Thessalonians  altogether 
(as,  i.g.,  Lipsius,  Hilgenfcid,  Holtimann.  Pfleidcrer, 
Sehmiedel,  WeiisJicker).  or  regard  it  as  largely  inter- 
polated {e.g. .  P.  Schmidt,  £>cr  ersle  ThesialonicJuriritf. 


"7/). 
The  Urst  objec 


ibal  V.  i6^in°il! 


d  against  the  genuineness  of 

CTpolalion.    There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
u  of  the  pavuige,  (hough  it  ia  quite  po'^sjbk 

Xlalion ;  and  the  sanx  may  be  uid  of 
decidtdiy  un-PauIine,  and  bjr  its  omii- 
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he  epistle  is  (he  apocalyptic  passage.  9  Thess.  2a-. 


eBcbaWlogy.   . 

imparted   lo    the   Thcs; 


piion  (hat  the  passage  is  in- 
with  I  Iliess.  bi/.,  and  since 


ibile  Paul  was  still 
present  with  them  (3  Thess.  25),  (he  inconsistency  cannot 
lie  explained  as  due  to  Ihe  fur(her  development  of 
Paul's  (hough(  after  the  writing  of  i  Thessalonians. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  though  the  author 
indicates  in  3  Thess.  2  that  certain  events  must  occur, 
and.  consequendy,  some  interval  elapse  before  the  final 
consummation,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  regards  the 
interval  as  long,  and  thai  he  does  not  eipecl  (o  live 
until  Ihe  Parousia,  Nor  ts  the  fact  that  certain  signs 
are  to  precede  Ihe  consummation  inconsistent  with  the 
exhortation  in  i  Thess.  5 1  to  be  watchful,  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night  only  tor  those 
who  sleep,  (he  implication  being  that  those  who  are 
awake  know  Ihe  signs  of  its  coming  a         '" 


isqune 


have  told  the  Thessalonians  when  he 
why  the  Parousia  was  delayed,  and  might  have  spoken 
of  the  traditional  figure  of  Antichrist  (the  ruirTa  of  2; 
refers  lo  what  precedes),  without  contradicting  his  belief 
or  (heirs  that  (he  consummation  was  10  take  place  very 
soon.  Only  when  he  found  (ha(  their  expectation  of  its 
imminence  was  leading  (hem  into  fanaticism  would  he 
naturally,  in  order  lo  show  thai  it  could  not  come 
immediatdy,  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  inter- 
vening eTen[s,'and  indkate  still  more  fully  what  (hose 
events  were.  Possibly  (he  protection  of  the  Roman 
pro-consul  at  Corinth  (Acts  18ij)  had  led  him  to  recog- 
nise more  cleariy  than  ever  before  the  protecting  power 
of  Rome  (to  which  rt  (ar^w  and  A  «it^«  Cthe 
restrainer ']  certainly  refer),  and  so,  for  the  first  lime, 
lo  bring  Ihb  element  of  the  traditional  eschatnlogy  into 
prominence  as  in  3  Thess.  2fi/ 

The  further  objection  brought  against  the  genuineness 
of  3  Thess.  2 1/ ,  on  (he  ground  of  i(s  alleged  dependence 
upon  the  Apocalypse,  or  of  its  acquaintance  with  the 

the  passage  is  interpreted  as  it  should  be  in  the  light  of 
current  Jewish  eschatology,  and  (he  figure  of  Antichrist 
is  recognised  as  purely  traditional  (see  Antichrist, 
8  4/). 

It  must  be  recognised  then  that  theie  is  not  sufficient 
ground  in  i)ie  eschatology  of  Ihe  second  episile  for  deny- 

ascribing  the  remainder  of  (he  epistle  (0  Paul,  (here 
need  he  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  he  wrote  the 
apocalyptic  passage,  29/.  In  fact,  we  may  perhaps  go 
farther  and  5.iy  Ihal  that  passage,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  remainder  of  the  epbtle,  can  be  better 

that  of  its  pseudonymity.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
any  one  would  venture  lo  produce  such  a  pseudonymous 
epistle  during  Paul's  otvu  lifetime,  or  that  it  would  find 
acceptance  if  he  did.  On  tlte  other  band,  if  Paul's 
first  epistle  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings — as  the  second 
epistle,  whether  genuine  or  not,  seems  to  show  that  it 
did — we  should  expect  those  misunderstandings  to  haw 
arisen  immediately,  not  after  an  iuterval  of  many  years, 
when  (he  expectition  expressed  in  the  epistle  was 
already  al  least  partially  discredited  by  Paul's  own 
death.  And  if  the  fanatii^  abuse  of  his  words  appeared 
during  his  lifetime,  il  would  be  strange  if  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.      If  it  could  be  supposed  that  Ihe  epistle 

him  right  with  (he  Thessalonians  after  his  death,  by 
showing  (hat  he  had  not  expected  the  consummation  as 

Pauline  date  would  be  easy  to  understand,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  such  an  interest.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
eschatological  passage  is  clearly  to  put  a  stop  lo  the 
fanaticism  to  which  Ihe  belief  in  Ihe  speedy  consum- 
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maiion  was  gi>mg  rise.  Under  Ihcse  circumsinnMS 
a  lliMsalonian!,  so  br  as  iheoschaiolugii.il  (lassngc  ii 
concerned,  seems  easier  la  ei[>lain  as  a  leller  u[  I'-iuI's. 
wriiien  wiihiD  a  feu*  monihs  of  i  Thes&alonuins,  than  as 
the  wurk  of  a  later  lime  and  of  anothv  h.ind. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  sonic  scholars  ''./.,  'thai  re  n 
Schmiilt,  0/.<fA  1371  that  aThes.2a-i3  has  tieminier-  ;  £^i|ofi'. 
polalod  in  a  genuine  e|>istle  of  Paul ;  bul  there  ii  no  ]  Muth  m. 
ground  for  such  a  hypulhesis.  The  point  of  Ihe  episile  i  ness  of  thi 
is  entirely  ^'Uie  if  Ihe  apocalyplk  pnssage  be  onnited,    i  ,_    —^ 

and  Ihe  difliciilliei  which  besel  Ihe  genuineness  of  the  »"■  «" 

remainder  of  Ihe  epistle  are  even  greater  than  Ihose  | 
which  besel  Ihe  apocalvptie  passage.  As  a  matter  of  i 
fiicl.  the  suggeslicn  of  HiiUifath  [.\TIiilu  Ztilgesih."'  \ 
3  198!  ihal  Ihis  pauage  is  Ihe  only  genuine  part  of  the  ^ 
epistle  is  much  more  plausible.  { 

econd   objection   10   Ihe   Pauline  authorship  of  | 


ly  un-Pauhne,  eicepi  possibly  Ihe  conception  of 
.ine  tecomix-Tise  and  ^enst■-l^t■e  in  J6-11.  One  might 
iiosi  be  icnipiHl.  if  attcpimg  ibe  episile  as  a  uiiule, 
regard  Ihcse  verses  as  an  intcrpulalion  and  10  cod- 
cl  Ihe  '  10  which  end '  ifii  81  of  v.  11  directly  with 
hai  ye  may  be  counted  worthy'  [tit  ri  KttTaiuii$i,nt 

s  than  the  objections  to  Ihe  genuine- 


detailed  coniinrison  of  the  iho  shons 
y  new  matter  in  Ihe  second  is  found  in  1  s-ia 


e  thai 


langua 


1  style. 


tict'ti  m 


mm  only  large  n 


11.  Fh»i 
reckoned  as  Pauline). 

Suchaie:  'gro"«h««ediiiel)r"(inpmp(«»»*) 
(.T>«X<l«.M').t.4;  ■fl'cn't.-iwTM.-J.-juJgi  ,.    .    ... 

'  counl  worthy "  (..«f  ™),   t.  s  ;  '  fla-n.ng^  llr<  '  <irK|i  ^Xoyic), 

ir#daw#atrX  *'.  9 :  '  i\<fnfy' {tyBofo^*),  fv.  id  11;  '  ^Dud  pleaHire 
of  goodnat'  (tvioxia  ikjtimvyitt'X  v.  ii;  ^gatbrring  (oj^tthcr 
unio'  (niniHwn).  ii;  'shaJie'  (nAfw),  'be  lioublid' 
(ffpoovfiAiX  P.  3 ;  ^MJling  aw4y '  (inffrm^i^X  T-.  } ;  '  objccl  of 

"''  ■  '^J,'b«tau«-(i^6i.),™v*of™h<i^^™Wi^ 
■hil.  1  "and  HeV.  11 ,. 


1m^)\  '•  ^"h^'  (i*™'"i»<*?'),  D.T<f(™H*b.  J  !?  1  P*  * 
l3)_;  'unicMonahlt'  Mm«),  S»;  'bmy-bodi..'  Iwffu^t- 

airft'),  p.  14  -,  and  Ihc  panicle  '  nor '  0>W  in  2 1. 

Considerably  more  ihan  half  of  ihcse,  however,  are 
found  in  the  apocalyptic  passages  in  chaps.  1  and  2, 

nature  of  Ihe  subject-matter,  and  ii  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  very  little  weight  can  be  laid  in  any 
case  upon  the  mere  occurrence  of  Aa^tx  icj^ianena. 

More  striking  is  the  &ct  Ihat  ihc  epistle  contains  very 
few  words  which  are  found  in  I'nul  s  epistles  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Ihe  NT,  except  such  as  it  has  in  common 
with  I  Thessalonians. 
_  Tht  panicle  'if  lo  be'  (•InpX  <Thesi.lt,  ind  Ibe  word 

Paul,  the  fomier  in  Romani.  1  and  a  Corinlhbni,  ihe  latter 
.,   Epherdanf.   and   Colo«' 


S?S.' 


.     ,_jUeih  hin.Ml'f'"(t. .-,--.-.. 

,137;  ' withdraw '(rWAAspoihiTbi 
*  keep  company  with '  (vt>i«i-i^i' 


ir>;.  aTbui.!: 


kpfac4an»,  01 


I  Cor.  &9  II 


■■'  ?f"^ 


pwt-Paulin*  iTinuthy. 
On  the  whole,  the  argument  from  style,  so  far  as  it 

toward  him  as  aiilhor  ;  but  it  niusi  be  recognised  thai 
no  definite  conclusion  can  be  diawn  from  it. 

Nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  ethical 
and  theological  content  of  Ihe  epistle.  There  are  but 
feiv  characteristically  Pauline  ideas— Cjf,,  lii:  'that 
our  fiod  may  count  you  iranhy  of  [your]  catling'  If™ 
i/iat  iiiiiaji  T^t  tK-fliriwt  i  Sf  it  iitiiai' :  cpf:pb.4i);  2i6, 
■tiod  who  loved  us'  {o  fltJi ...  4  d-yair^ot  ^oi :  cp 
Rom.  83  Eph.24):  2i3.-Godchoseyou  from  the  begin- 
ning unto  salvation'  ittXart  i/iat  0  Siit  dr'  ipxV'  '''  •"•rrt)- 
pia* ;  cp  Eph,  1 4,  where  the  idea  is  Ihe  same  but  not 
the  languaRe).  and  no  argument  can  be  drami  from  any 
of  these.  On  Ihe  olher  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
leaching  of  the  epistle  which  can  be  pronounced  in  any 


1  Thti 


re  found 


ii;  both 

ami  iThcu.lelt5  have  the  phiue  'Kord  of 'the  Lord '  (M^ 
*  word  of  t.  hriu '  (Ai^yK  NfMimv)  ii  found  in  Col.  3ie.    iTbeu. 


;  of  I  Theu.  i  II 14. 
nainder  of  Ihe  e|HSlle,  ; 
simply  a  more  or  less  ■ 


tht  b«im.ing 


ddiiUm  offrom  (n>d  Ihe  F'lher  and  Ihc  Locd  JouiChiid' 
iwh  9ni  raTflot  jioi  wwfiiirv  "Iwov  Jtfiiffrou)  in  » ITieiS.  1  a,  And 
r'atr(vvrv»)inSiB,  w«  find  thai  aTlbcKs.li-4  i>  a  condcntvd 
immary  of  I  Theii.  1.      a Thcu,  1 1   ha»  lb*  cLiu^  'now 

i-curs  in  1  t'^.  S  la  l'p"<  1)  KTriMbHe  c^'in  Paul ;  a.Z>  the 


d'lD^nAifuvliiaddeduinl^):  oTil 


comfort'   [irapvaArvch)    and   *H 
Ew,  a  lEpraduciion  of  ■  Thn 


•erhally  id 


16/ 


I  liiuuiir  uw  Lni>iii.  iiiiini  and  day  iku  we  niiiht 
ui)'  of  you  '  I  jv  Kiwtf  ■*•  tiiix*v  rHTtt  ni  Vv« 
wfot  i4  (lit  irifitfirint  TIM  ipMr]i ;  and  rp.  io» 

p  oT<  V*>'  'PJT  ^>wl,  the  panicle  'when'  [on] 

niicencHof  iThcsi.le/41  ti  &14.  iTbew.Sit, 
iHredwiih  I'Thest.  a>j,  'and  Ihc  God  of  peace 


iipytr  wirmuX    I  tiicii.  1  I 


diReienI   Kn<e);    'lUblish'  (■rnpifm)  with 
>TlK».2i7i'rhe».Si]:'diret:l'(«inK»;^ 

.  Sf  (in  lThcss.1  3,  'jjolience  of  ihe  ho^  of 


lThc» 


lerly'(i«, 


l-'ladv.l 


e  light  of  thL-se  niany  and  close  resemblances 
between  the  two  epistles  it  is  clear  Ihat  the  genuineness 
1*  Rw  Paul  ,  of  Ite  second  requires  the  assumption 
13.  BT  nul  T  ,|j^,  p^^,  ij^j  j^^j.^  ^f  ^^  ihoughl  and 
language  of  the  first  epistle  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  second.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  Ibe  two  vere 
written  al  a   single  silling,  or  within  a  fen'  hours  or 

and  Colossians,  the  resenibLinces  might  be  expUiineii ; 
but  an  interv.ll  of  at  least  some  months  separates 
a  Thessalonians  from  I  Thessalonians.  The  verbal 
resemblances  are  altogether  too  many  and  too  close  to 
be  accounted  foi  on  the  ground  Ihat  ihe  general  silua- 


THBSSALONIAHS  (EPISTLES  TO) 

[ion  in  Thessalonica  and  Cotinth  remained  much  the 
same,  and  suggested  consequenlly  a  similar  line  of 
thought.  The  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  can  be 
maintained,  in  fad,  only  by  assuming  that  Paul  had  a 
copy  of  1  Thessalonians  in  his  possession,  and  ihat  he 
read  it  over  again  shortly  before  writing  a  Thessalonians, 
and  saturated  himself  with  its  thought  and  language. 
It  seems  a  little  unlikely  (hat  Paul  should  have  had  a. 
copy  of  his  earlier  epistle  at  hand,*  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible; and  if  he  had,  it  was  not  perhaps  unnatural 
Ihat.  when  the  report  reached  him  Ihal  Thessalonians 
were  appealing  to  a  letter  of  his  in  support  of  Iheir 
views  touching  the  Paiousia,  he  should  rend  over  the 
earlier  epistle  to  see  if  il  gave  any  justilication  for  such 
an  .ippeal. 

This  would  also  serve  to  explain  particularly  the 
relation  between  3Thess.36/  and  iThe5s.26/:  In 
both  pas.s.ige3  Haul  refers  in  almost  identical  terms  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  supported  himself  with  his  own 
hands  while  in  Thessalonica :  but  in  the  first  episile 
he  cites  the  fact  as  a  defence  against  the  charges  of 
his  enemies,  in  the  second  as  an  eirample  lo  ihe 
disorderly. 

The  effort  of  Spilla  (Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  de$  Urchris- 
tinttumi.  Itjj/, ;  cp  TfMOTHY,  §  6)  lo  explain  the 
resemblances  and  divergencies  between  Ihe  two  epistles 
11    u  tk      by   the    ingenious    si^geslion    (hat    the 

'^*""  Timothy  at  Paul's  r«iuest  and  in  the 
name  of  Ihe  three  fellow-workers,  while  it  might  relieve 
the  difficu1tii-s  somewhat,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
use  of  the  Hrst  person  singular  in  25  which  cannot,  occur- 
ring as  i(  does  without  qu.-ili<ica(ion.  refer  to  Hmoihy,  as 
Spit(a  assumes,  but  must  refer  lo  Paul.  That  the  Thessa- 
lonians should  have  known  from  the  handwriting  that 
Timo(hy  was  the  author  of  the  episde  instead  of  Paul 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  for  it  was  Paul's 
ciulDm  lo  dictate  his  epistles  to  an  amanuensis,  and  3 17 
must  suggest  10  the  readers  of  a  Thessalonians  that 


THESSALONICA 


in  (he  Si 


lltose  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  Thesvilonians 
explain  the  striking  resemblances  between  the  two 
epistles  by  the  assumption  that  the  author  of  the  second 
purposely  conformed  it  to  I  Thessalonians  in  order  to 
gain  Pauline  authority  for  its  eschatological  teaching, 
and  so  to  displace  the  earlier  episile,  which  was  giving 
rise  to  so  much  trouble  in  the  Thessalonlan  church. 
Such  a  procedure  is  not  without  parallels,  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  in  iisdf  more  improbable  than  the  unique 
self- repetition  involved  in  Pauline  authorship.  Indeed, 
while  the  reproduction  of  the  earlier  epistle  is  at  times 
subtle  and  of  such  a  character  as  lo  suggest  that  (he 
author  wrote  with  a  free  hand,  it  seems  quite  as  easy  to 
suppose  thai  some  one  familiar  with  Paul's  s(yle  pro- 
duced a  Thessalonians  in  conscious  imitation  of  i  Thes- 
salonians as  lo  suppose  (hai  Paul  unconsciously  repeated 
himself  so  slavishly.  And  if  this  conscious  effort  be 
assumed,  the  reference  10  Paul's  own  signature  in  S17 


(cp   I 


r.  I62.  Col.l 


S  Gal.. 


■■>   n 


S.  COQUllUlOlL  ' 


ne  lime,  in  view  of  the  considera- 
tions urged  above  in  connection  with  Ihe  apocalyptic 
passage,  Ihe  present  writer  is  inclined  to  Ihink  that  the 
evidence  points  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  episile,  but  il  must  be  recognised  that 
its  genuineness  is  beset  with  seriom  difliculties,  and  that 
it  is  at  best  very  doublfuL 
Upon  th(  epiillM  to  Ihi  Theiuloniani  He  Ihe  vnrioui  intro- 


mlh.-! 


''ofX'iJ'VeJ 


u  i<  !>uniciEiiII)t  indialcd  by  the 
bandnl  down  lo  the  neii  goKnit 


of  ihcm  in  the  1 


I   Tluiialtiiicktifri  fin  (1891 


urn  <Mcv«'>  Ham 
id  Schniedal  in  Hoi 


«ii**rBoi 


Thtdloetak 
II).      Of   11 


On  the  integriiy  ^ihe  epiuln. : 


SiU^r. 


'iSan  ir  ™f"' 


Clemtn,  Die  EinktiilickMtdtr tMiiini^itn  Brif/c(.\%ai),  p. 
11/,  and  on  ihe  iHt  Zimmer,  Dtr  Ti-rl  der  Ttuualoiicliir- 
trir/eUi^i,. 

In  defeiK*  of  thr  emuiiMneis  of  buh  epLtlla.  see  the  NT 
introduciioi»orWci»,  JriliclKr.aiKl  Zahn.  alw  Bomcmann  in 
MEver.  In  dEfince  of  the  liru  fpUilc,  >«  also  von  Suden  in 
Sl.Kr.,  i88j,  p.  363/,  »nd  WiiiOcker.  Ap.  Ztilalltr  141^: 
indcfenccciftlieHcDnd,  KISiHKr  in  Tlupl^iclu  SluJiti  und 
SkicMCn  aia  Ollfmaien,  i  (18S9).  AguiuJ  ibe  «nuinenes»  of 
boih  tpasllM.  K*  specially  Uaui,  Der  AfeiUl  I'^ulia  (1845, 
U'  1867):  ind  Bgamsl  lh(  BtnuinentM  of  the  jecond  Wtii. 
sick«,  /.r.,  «o7:  Schmialtl.  Lc.  B/;  BihnKn.  JI'T.  1880, 
401/  For  fmlifi  liitniiurt  m  HoUanann,  £;W.  Hi  ,10 yi, 
UKlFindLiy  in  ExfBs.,  190D,  i3i\/.  A.  C,  UCG. 

THESSALOHICA  (OeccaXonikh,'  WH,  Acis  ITi 
II  13  Phil.  4 16  a  Tim.  4  10  :  ethnic  Oc^-iraXariifft'i,  AcU 

I  out-™  27j204  tThess.].  a  Thess.  1 .  [iranslaied 
1.  nuKiry.  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  passages  by  the  curious 

syncopated  form  'Thessalonians,'  E\']).  A  large  and 
importanl  city  (now  SaloHica)  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salonka,  which  Id  ancient  times  was  called  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  from  the  city  itself.  Thessalonica,  we 
are  tokl,  was  originally  named  Therma  or  Therme,* 
from  the  hot  springs  found  on  the  coast  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Bui  Tberme  seems  lo  have  been  a  small  place  in 
the  vicinity,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  twenty-five 
other  towns  on  the  gulf,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
(o  m^^le  in  order  10  create  the  neu'  city  (Strabo,  330, 
frg.  ai;  Plin.  H.\.  4.7)- 

The  creation  of  Theuilonia  was  due,  lo^iling  lo  Ibe  most 
probable  account  (ihai  of  Siiabo,  l.c.\  10  CaxundEi.  who  called 

II  after  his  wife  Thoulonica,  (Kp-usier  of  Alexander  Ibe  Great 
(about  jn  B.C.).  The  history  o(  the  town  begins  thtrefure  wilh 
■he  MaL;pdonian,  and  its  Importance  increaKcs  as  we  approach 
the  Roman,  period.  It  wai  Ihe  freat  Macedonian  ihvoI  station 
(l.ivy.  4-1 10):  and  when  Mucfdonii  was  conquered  by  ifae 
Komansand  was  divided  by  tbem  into  four  districts-llicftalonica 
was  nude  the  capital  of  the  second  reeion,  MaceAenia  Srcvtuia 
(168  B.C. :  >«  ^fACEI»!<lA).>    When  ihe  whole  of  Macedonia 

vinually  its  capilak 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  Ihe 
natural  advantages  of  Thessalonica  had  raised  il  10 
importance,  for  il  lay  upon  the  great  route  which  con- 
nected Rome  wiih  the  East  (cp  Cic.  Dt  Pro-.:  Cmi.  1 : 
'  Thessalonicenses,  positi  In  gremio  imperii  noslri '), 
about  midway  between  Dyrrhachium  on  Ihe  Adrialic, 
and  Ihe  river  Hebrus  in  ITirace.  It  was  (he  residence 
of  the  proconsul ;  Cicero  during  his  eKile  found  here  a 
refuge,  in  (he  quieslot's  house  (/Vo  PUni.  41). 
During  the  first  Civil  War  Ihe  town  was  Ihe  head- 
quarters of  Ihe  Itompcian  pany  (IMo  Cass.  41 18) ;  but 
in  the  second  war  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius  and 
Antonius  (Plul.  Brvl.  ifo;  Appian,  BC  ixiV).  and  by 
way  of  reward  was  made  a  'free  city'  (Plin,  HN  i,,).* 
As  a  free  city  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  assembly  (cp  the 
use  of  Ihe  word  Sfiiun  m  Acts  17  s.  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  constituiional  fact)  and  by  its  own  magis- 
trates,' who  here  bore  ihe  special  lille  of  polilarchl 
(iro\iriifij((u.  Acts  176). 


in  Pol. » 


Ijo./T.  »■ 


!I  e«Hin.  Hemd.Tiii,  tl  uti.:  Thuc,  l&i  Sgo.  Siwa. 
iCtchin.  hi  Fal.  Lir.  99(Bekker). 

*  After  t;8  B.C.,  when  Ihe  right  of  ulwr  coinage  was  granied 
by  Ibe  Senate,  Theualonica  Issued  <j1ver  letiadrachms  with  ihe 
in«iplioD  MAKBiOSONaElTEPAS.      See    Head.  //«/. 

plentiful,  bearing  ihe  name  of  ihe  town,  or  ihe  ethnic  in  the 


JOgle 
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The  Ulle  politareh  does  nol  occur  elsewhere  In  Greek 
lileralure,  but  ili  use  here  is  quiie  accurate,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  {CIG.  1967J  which  was  engraved  on 
a  Roman  anrh  of  (he  Vardar  gate  <  perhnps  a  monu- 
ment of  the  viciory  of  Phili[^|  recording  iLs  erection 
when  certain  persons,  whose  namrs  are  given,  were 
politarchs  of  Ihc  city '  (roXirafixatWiia').'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  number  of  politurchs  was  five  or  six  (see  a 
paper  on  the  poliiarchs  by  Dr.  Burton,  reprinted  from 
the  Am.  J.'ur.  TkteL  [1897],  598,  where  olher  inscrip- 
tions nre  cited  from  Macedonia,  and  moie  parliculiirly 
from  'ITn'ssalcmica,  in  which  the  title  iro\aApxiu,  or  the 
verb  TeNiropxeiiiTef,  occurs). 

The  town  fluurivhcd  giciily.^_^Slta1»  Uyi./t-  >>)  calli  it  the 


L»oflh(Mac< 


--  46, 


1  he  spread  of  the  Jews  aflet  Aksnnder  s  death  would 
doubtless  affect  the  l  \\  well  placed  as  11  was  for  cim- 
_  !_,  Irolhng  (he  tnde  of  Macedonia,  That 
„,,  °*  the  Jewish  communil)  in  I-aul's  iin.e 
refmnow.  ^,  fa^riy  large  11  evident  from  the  fact 
ihit  it   po  sesscd  g   tub   here    ( Acts  17  "i    con- 

insi  Phil  dm  mh  Beroia,  which  also, 

being  a  comm  p<sscsses  a  sxnagugue,   Acts 

17.0).      Th         mbe  h       ews  settled  in  the  town 

had   also    p  od      'd    an  eci.able    effect    upon    the 

Hellenic  sec  he  pn      ition,  and  prepared  the 

way  for  Pn  k  n  g    isaiion  by  the  creation  of 

a  large  class        prose 


THB8SALT 

Funhci.  the  church  in  Tbeulonica  wuuld  Ken  10  han  Ina 
^S^ni  Mll^limt'of  Piur/'l^hing  K"of'euu«','no  '  lo  U 

neinberTue'^k^n  of  ai  h^g  '  lu'nel  to  God  fn!^  ilob..' 
Kuice  <n  dwiikl  Infer  Iha<  moch  tine  wu  ipent  in  Ucnlil: 
drcla»  apart  frum  ihe  work  amiHiK  the  Jev«  which  u  nakl 
promindni  in  Acts.    It  docs  nui  apt>car  thai  ihc  inference  ba  to 

9Thou,3(iy;,in  which  itrcss  ialaid  upon  Paul's  tcif-supponing 

lonica  does  not  recur  in 
*■  the  town  again,  both 
going  and  reluming,  on  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  20i/|.  On  his  return  two  memben  of  the 
church  of  Ihessalonica  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
(I-.  ♦)  [see  ARlaTAHCHts,   SKCUNUfi].      Possibly  he 

814):  the  visit  to  Macedonia  recorded  in  i  Tim.lj 
might  very  wvll  embrace  an  exctusion  to  Thessalonlca 


e  of  Thes! 


Of  members  of  the  church  at  Thessalcm 
specify  Jason  (Acts  17s:  possibly  identical  wit 
Jason  of  Rom.  16ai).  Demas  iprobably  ;  3  Tim. 
Uaius  (Acisl9jg}.  Secundus  (Acis20,»,  and  abc 
Arisiarchus  (Acts  ISij  '^0*  273  :  he  b  alluded  t< 


the 


)l.  i  lO  ,1 


d  Phllen 


■    EV; 


rX^M 


testimony  to  (he  numlier  and  influence  of  the  Jews. 
both  In  Thcssalonicannd  in  all  thii  region  of  Macedonia, 
is  to  be  found  In  the  apjKirent  case  with  which  they 
excited  hostility  against  Paul,  The  eiuict  ground  of 
complaint  alleged  against  Paul  at  Thessalomcn  should  be 
closely  compared  with  Ihe  charge  used  against  him  at 
Phili|i|)i.  for  Ihe  difference  runs  closely  parallel  with  the 
actual  diflerence  of  political  status  between  the  (wo 

The  charge  at  TheualDnica  Ii  virtually  one  of  political 
Innoiation  ur revolution  (p.  7,  'contrary  to  iSedccreeiofCiBiar' 
.  .  .  '.nmlhcrkinK')-a  ifiing  lo  which  ihcl':mpire  ™s «ry 
■enullve.  and  one  fraught  with  sravc  pu^ibilitiu  of  undciiralile 

were  minded  to  take  it  leriouf^ly.  In  PhiliptH,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Konun  colony,  where  ihcrs  could  be  no  queatitHi  of 
loyalty,  the  charge  touches  rtiteieua  innovations  (see  on  this 
puini,  Kain»ay,  SI.  Pa*!  tit  Trmtlltr,  ia>/.\    The  rut  itKlf, 

to  ha^-«  auqia^scd  (hat  at  Philippi  in  ntnlienily  and  viok-iic«  (cp 
iTivss.in/.).  TheaiilnideoflheiiiagiiD'aieihnfar  as  c.in 
b*  inlctied  from  the  (hon  account,  would  seen  u  have  differed 
eniirely  Irofn  that  of  (he  maglhiratev  at  Philipfu,  and  to  hav-e 
been  not  in  harnumy  with  (be  leclinei  of  Ihe  drees  of  the  popu- 
lace stirred  up  hy  the  Jews.  With  [he  altitude  dS  the  poliiarchs 
and  upper  classci  of  TbevialonicB  wa  may  well  compsie  thai  of 
the  AuaRhs  at  E|>he&u>  (Act!  IB  31I  flevcnhelesi  the  poli- 
(archt  were  obliced  in  (he  in(ensUDf  theirown  safely  (o  letter 
Paul's  work  eRectnally  bv  laking  niretiH  of  jaion  and  .other 

(be  leaching  Kuil  wu  (herefbre  cut  off  fron  the  city  }iy  a 
harrier  more  effective  (han  the  threat  of  merely  peraona]  danger 
(iThe«.Siii,'Satjinlundiredus.'    Cp  Rami.  4*.  riV.  ijo). 

As  tecanlii  (be  time  npeni  in  (he  ci(y  by  Paul,  noihine  certain 
can  be  inferred.    Probably,  however,  i(  wduM  be.au  error  _ia 

(' three  MMndi  day*).  Not  only  is  a  lunger  sojourn  Iiiilicated 
by  (he  expiFS'iiiKi  used  in  i  Tlieti.  I  e  f'  For  frnm  you  «>un<Ied 
out  the  wor.1  of  (he  Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  '), 
t>il(  such  is  pcrh.nps  pnn-eil  li>-  Ihe  ^ralemcnt  in  Phil,  4 16  ^' For 
even  inllicrAalonicayeaGiitiHiceandagumunlomyiKcusuy'X 


prlmum  liberos  e 


E   M.-iccdon^ 


1  The  arch  was  demoliihed  abou(  1B67.  hut  the  Inscripiion  is 
BOWpreiervedintheBrit.  Mut.  (Murray,  Ad'M.  Ai&'n-cc(.  616). 
1(  is  remarked  as  a  curio<i>cohi<:UIei>ce  (Conybeare  and  Howiun, 
Li/taiiHKfp.^St.  Paul,  l3iis>(hat  (hreeof  ihc  names  on  the 

in  (Sopaler,  C^iui.  and  Secund 


Sl._ 


Leake  and,  Tafel),  but  (hat ' 


...-II  hardly  in 


Sh^^'it 


Christianity,  having  been  once  established  in  Thessa- 
lonlca,  spread  rapidly  ( i  Thess.  1  s|,  and  in  later  times 
Ihe  city  was  the  btilwark  of  religion  in  this  region  of 
Europe,  so  much  So  that  it  was  designated  ■  Tho  Oriho- 
dox  Ci(y.'  Its  name  is  prominent  in  the  Byiantine 
historians.  It  was  a  safeguard  of  Ihe  Empire  during 
the  Gothic  inroads,  and  later  during  the  Sclavonic  wars, 
of  which  it  Ixire  ibe  brunt  from  the  middle  of  Ihe  sixth 
century  A.D.  otinards.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
city  was  thricB  captured,  by  the  Saracens,  (be  Normans, 
and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  place,  the  second 
in  European  Turkey  after  Constantinople.  It  is  specially 
rich  in  remains  of  Byiantino  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
surpassing  in  this  respect  any  other  city  in  Greece 
(Leake). 

The  most  elaborate  work  ii  that  by  Ta&I,  the  fint  part  of 

S,  Litara,tlir«.    t>iiirrlaliiifiivraf>iUaOI\ci\\n,  iBjs).    Thil 
'  iicipcciallyfulTiD  rcLuion  (o  the  lopoeraphy 

I    and  the  Golhtc  and  Sclavonic  wan.    For  the  history  tmlsy's 
I    //ii/o^*^(,>rtr*(ed.  To«r)mayal»obe  i:on,uli>.-d.     D«np- 
lion>  ofthelown  and  remauo  are  gl^n  by  all  iravtllmfron 
Clark  M■>'•^  lo  l*ake  (iSi;),  and  oii^-ards.     A  eood  (uccincl 
■ccouiK  will  be  found  in  Kluiray'i  HaK»b<H,k  Is  Grtta, 

I        w.  J.  w. 

I       THESSALTIbeccaAia.  Actsl7is  D).     Thessalj-ia 
I    mentioned  only  in  an  addition  to  Aclsl/ij  in  D,  wluch 
I  runs,  'and  those  who  conducted  Paul  lirougbt  him  as 
I    far  as  Athens  ;  [and  he  passed  by  Thessalia.  for  he  waa 
prevented  from  preaching  (he  word  unto  them].'      ll  is 
not  clear  whether  at  this  (ime  Thessaly  was  included  in 
j   the  ptoi'ince  of  Acha:a,  or  fell  to  Macedonia.     If  the 
latter  was  the  case,  we  should  naturally  eipec(  (o  And 
I'aul  going  from  BcriL'a  10  Larissa,  (he  chief  town  in 
'    Thessaly,   for  his  call  was  lo  Macedonia  (Aetsl6>ol; 
and  in  thai  case  his  neglfct  to  visit  Thessaly  must  have 
been  due  lo  divine   injunction  (as    in    AcUlBr).       If 
Thess.ily  fell  at   that    (ime   lo   Acheea,    (here  was    no 
necessity  specifically  lo  mention  its  omission,  unless  vre 
assume  Ihat  already  Paul  fell  (hat  he  was  called  to  a 
wider  field  than  Maccilonia.      Il  is  indeed  a  sirange 
omission   in  Acts  ihat  nowhere   is   it    indicated  when 
and  how  (Ills  conviction  forced  itself  upon  his  mind  ; 
already  in  A(hen9  (Actsl7i7)  the  special  call  lo  Mace- 
donia I*  forgoKen  in  the  absorbing  self-imposed  task 
of  disputing  with  Ihe  Jews  and  proselytes  of  thai  city. 
Apparently  there  is  no  feeling  of  reslriclion  lo  a  particular 


As  regards  the  actual  attribution  of  Thessaly.  Ptolemy 
assigns  it  lo  Macedoni.i.  Strabo  to  Ach»a  (p.  B^o). 
The  separation  may  have  been  Ihe  work  of  Vespasian. 
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vDidLk-kno-jos.!  S.L»™.u«. 

Theudas  (eeyiic'  Ti.WH)  is  memioned  only  in 
Acts  5)6,  where  (iama.liel.  Id  his  speech  in  the  syneiJriuin 
_     a    .  .in   support   of   his    ploL   for    kttine    Ihe 

'■  ?~  »r^  .po.oinio„  n.mi  him  „  ,1,  Ll„ 
._«>.»_  ii^  threatening  appearance  at  first,  very 
500P  came  to  nothing.  The  peculiar  interest  which 
allathes  lo  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  quite 
similar  sloty  is  found  also  in  Josephus  {An/.  xx.5i, 
88  97/)-  (■'>  As  the  point  to  be  inve5<ieated  is 

whether  Lk.  has  here  drawn  upon  Josephus.  it  will  Ije 
convenient  to  print  both  passages  in  close  judaposition. 


''       '  i«,  peisuaJvd  a  vcfygruE  nur 


chatlaun,  Tbeudia 

fS?d^°for  h«  told  ..._ ,._,_ 

vould  al  ihc  wo.d  of  cominand  divide  th«  river 

man™^  ^d^hD«^nf,  did' not  pe^l  ^iTu 
their  folly,  but  fcnl  a  rHJmenl  of  cavalry  aeaiv 
falliTie  upon  Ihem  unexpectedly,  slew  many  of 
ISdLTi'rilSil        '"'       ""        =*ia>ve. 

•it  aiZir.    '  For  before  these  da^'s  rose  up  Thcuds 


Lk.  nalurally  it  ihaner,  lor  lui  < 
hiiiocy  of  Theiidas  hut  simply  lo  dtc 
to  the  purpow  of  Ganalid  s  (pecch. 
only  the  beginning,  and  the  ultinu 
DKnl.  Tbeitforc,  thetE  ii  iw  cani 
M  of  the  foil.  '  ■" 


f  Ihe 


iciion    .rith   Jo«phu. 
das  vmpl^  thai '  ihcy 


*ere  dispersed  and  i:aiiie  lo  naught,'    If  TheuJas  i-i 
out  '  to  be  wnebody.'  the  nwanTng  <:an  well  be  whg   _ 

Ma^ui — an  ideniical  claim  if  'great'  Oiryor)  there  bo  a  e\o^ 

The  greatest  discrepancy  is  that  whilst  Lk.  is  able  t< 
give  the  number  of  followers  of  Theudas  as  about  40^ 
men,  Josephus  has  ri»  rXfUTTOf  IxXof-  ll  does  nn 
follow  from  this  expression  that  he  intends  a  substanli 
ally  larger  number. 

Krenkel  (below,  I S),  170^^,  hat  collected  abundant  irut.inci 
10  show  thai  Jowphui.  m  places  where  we  are  -■-'- 


.  women  and  children  ought  to  be  added. 
That  Ihe  number  must  have  been  a  relatively 


.    On  the  o 
at  to  Lk,'s 


.n  (v'' 


nfthtr 


(f)  Much  more  serious  is  the  next  difficulty.  Lk. 
goes  OD  to  s,-Ly  Ihat  after  Theudas,  Judns  of  Galilee 
raised  another  revolt  in  the  days  of  the  taxing.  As  he 
particulari<>es  Ihc  taxing  by  means  of  Ihe  definite  article 
{if  rait  i)M^pcut  Tijt  (iiroYpa^qs)  and  in  his  own  Gospel 
(2t/.)  mentions  th.it  under  Quirinius  (in  6  or  7  A.U) 
and  that  alone,  he  cannot  intend  any  other  here ;  and 

*  ir  Theudas  promiwl  his'  follo'wen  to  lead  (hem  throush 
Jordan,  like  anoilier  Joshua,  this  will  be  not  the  snie  purpn<e  he 
tiadin  view,  liul  probably  only  a  llrst  trial  by  meani  of  wbichhc 


TH&tTDAB 

at  the  time  of  this  taxing  that  in  point  of  fact 
of  Ualilue  did  make  his  revolutionary  attempt 
;ii.\S  or  UALlLKii).  Thus.  Lk.  lairics  the  in- 
Theudas  back  10  a  somewhat  early  date. 
According  10  Josephus,  however,  the  insurrection  of 
Theudas  was  when  Cuspius  Fadus  vas  procurator,  that 
is.  some  time  between  44  and  aboul  46  A.  D.  {I'iberrus 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Fadus,  held  office  till  48 
A.  i>. ).  If  Lk.  is  thinking  of  Ihe  s:iine  Theudas,  he  has 
Ihus  not  merely  assigned  him  10  a  wrong  dale  but.  whal 

an  occurrence  which  al  the  alli^ed  time  of  speaking 
had  not  yet  happened. 

To  avoid  the  ascription  of  so  serious  an  error  to  Lk. , 

_  „  .  1        another  Theudas  tlian  the  one  mentioned 

'^»'>**«^  bLi'^de'lo  'r'^vrthil'lrom'^  h^ 
himself.  (a)  Sonniag  Ibelow,  %  S)  thought  lie  had 

discovered  Lk.'s  Theud.-is  in  the  Simon  who.  originally 
a  sbve  of  Herod  the  Great,  shonly  after  the  di'ath  of 
Ih.at  monarch  (4  B.C.),  gathered  round  him  a  baiK]  of 
robbers  in  Periea,  got  himself  chosen  to  be  their  king, 
burned  and  plundered  royal  citadels  in  Jericho  and  else- 
where, but  finally  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Grnlus.  an 
officer  of  Herod's,  pursueil  and  beheaded  {HJilii. 
S§  57-59-  ^-f-  *vii- 106,  §3  373-3761.  That  this  Simon, 
however,  also  bore  the  n.ime  of  Theudas  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  (*}  Zusehbig  (iielow,   g    S)  identifies 

Lk.'s  Theudas  with  Thcudion,  brother  of  Doris,  tlie 
first  wife  of  Herod  Ihe  Great  and  mother  of  his  eldest 

Theudlbn  maiiicd  Beicnke  his  widow  (£/  L  'iS  1,  i  jsj).  h4 
sutMbjuently  enicaEed  in  a  plot  aEabist  the  life  of  Hetod  the 
Ureal  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Aniipaler  just  nwH 
tioiied.  Aniipaler  cauved  pinsan  to  be  fetched  ttom  " 
through  the  agency  of  AnlipniluH,  om 

of'H6rml.™PhErorM  l^ded  it  over ._. 

' Pherani>(;  D.c.)didihe 


ll  ttom  Eayyt 

Ihe  charge  of  his  wife 
the  knowledee  of  Herod :  the  Rtull  was  Ibat  Aniipaler  wax 

put  to  death  C^i.  80s  X,  Hj9'-^  i  ■^''■.""^'■J*  'tl')- 
It  IS  pUm  that  between  this  llicudion  and  the  Theudas  of  Lk. 
■     •  ■  ■  ■  •  ■    ■     ■      for.  quite 

...  ,. ,  can  nuiie  well  be  an  abbre  ■    ' 

TheuUi'.n ;  but  with  fen- 


there  is  not  Ibe  l^inieU  Rsemblance.  and  it  ii  thetefon  quite 
useless  to  inquire  whether  Thfudion  could  J '~      ' 

,  -   -,   mV  'l"!  aSbrevialed  form  of  his 

name,  not  by  bodi  indifferently  (Winer,  Gram.'"!,  f  16  9). 

(c)  Wieseler  (below,  |  e)  discerns  the  Theudas,  of 
Lk.  in  Matthias  Ihe  son  of  Margalolh  or  Mergalotli  or 
Margalos,  a  teacher  of  Ihe  law.  who,  together  with  his 
colleague  Judas  the  son  of  SariphiBus  or  Sephorseus, 
of  Herod  the  Great,  persuaded  a  number 


pupils 


of   Iheii 

HtTod,  in  contravention  of  the  law  agalni 
imatjes  (Ex.204/  Dl4is-i8»3  68/  27i5).  had  caused 
to  be  placed  over  the  great  gale  of  the  temple.  Herod 
roused  himself  from  his  deathbed  and  causutl  Malihias 
and  Judas  and  Iheir  most  prominent  accomplices  to  lie 
burnt  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the  forty  who  had  been 
taken  to  be  execuled  {B/  i.33j-,,  §§  648-655,  Ail. 
xvii.6.-4.  SS,i49-'67)-^ 


leOTco 


Nor 


was  an  affair  of  a  few  hours,  since  the  temple  captain  intervened 
at  once  with  irmed  force.    Al  the  lame  time  all  thou  lakiog 

afterwards  that  Malthina  and  Judas  wore  kiebI.  Puitber, 
Judas  was  as  dee^  involved  at  Matthias ;  in  fact,  in  B/  and  in 

the  first  two  meat  ions  of  him  in  ^mA  he  is  named  before  Matihins, 
anilon1yallerward<(l  167)  does  Jo^phui  name  Matthias  alone 
because  directly  before  he  has  spoken  of  another  Matlhioi ;  w 
al'o  xvii.fti,  I  206  ;  Uiaiiaf  ni  nit  viiv  airu.    The  only 

Matthias  has  the  lame  meaning  as  TheudB.i.>  But  that  Mat- 
thias bore  this  second  name  alu  hy  no  means  follows. 


.g(cpN 


;  Luke 


OS.  f  1. 


hy  Google 
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(li)  Other  critics,  with  ralher  more  prudence,  attempt   I 
no  identifications,  but  oevenheless  declare  that  some 
Tlieudas  other  than  the  Theudas  of  Josephiu  must  have 
come  forward  be(bre  Judas  of  Galilee.     Thus,  in  the 
last  instance,  agaio  Ramsay  (below,  %  8).     The  scholar    i 
^vhD  with  Kamsaf  Kam  from  the  axiom  that  Lk.  is  a. 
historian  of  (he  same  rank  u  Thucydides  (see  Galatia, 
%  13.  end)  uill  not  readily  give  up  this  way  of  dealing   ' 
with  the  difficulty.     Those  on  the  other  hand  who  take 
cognisance  of  the   great  untrustworthiness  of  Lk,    in 
sixxifically  historical  questions  (cp  Acts.  §§  a.  4,  13/;    I 
GosPKLS,  §  13a:  LysAN[As)  wiU  regard  the  assertion   [ 
as  rash.      Ramsay  is  c«riitin1y  right  in  saying  (p.  159) 
of  Josephus  that   'he  does  not  allude,  or  profess  to    1 
allude,  to  every  little  disturbance  on  the  banks  of  (he    ' 
Jordan."     But  it  is  just  as  ccruin  thai  Gamiiliel  must 
be  supposed  to  be  alltiding  not  to  a  little  but  to  a  great    I 
dismrbancs,  if  his  speech  is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion.      An  occurrence  *hich  could    I 
reasonably  he  placed  side  by  side  with  the  affair  of 
Judas  of  Galilee  would  certainly  not  have  been  passed    | 


T  by  Josephus 


Theu.- 


is  quite  i 


:e  ih»  It 


IT,  that  the  bwc  Thcudu  was  pcrhapi 


a«um«d  (so  Rtuasfy)-  At  for  tM  freqiKncy  with  which  tno 
nunc  occun,  ibc  evidence— eanieulailTinu  fron  the  Itucripiions 
— vrill  be  l«ind  lnSchlUttiC/|■all^ts,ETi.t•6e/:).  That 
the  auiK  was  freqiKiu  anone  tl»  Jews,  liow«v«ri  is  not  alfinned- 
John  Lightfooi  (on  Ach  b  js)  meniioni  two  mca  nuncd  m-nn  in 
TflbiHnii;  liieratiire.  wiih  regatd  lo  whom  he  biidself  aJds  that 
nailher  of  theia  can  be  the  prrson  imended  in  Acts. 

U-istly.  some  critics  have  asked :  If  one  or  other  of 
(he  two  authors  must  have  been  mistaken,  why  not 

.  „     Josephus  ■  cui  et  in  historia  el  in  chrono- 

8.Ko«rror  i^™*^ ti,„bari  el  vagari  non  insuctun.?' 
In  Jnephtu.  ^^  j^^^  Lightfooi),  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelis 
{Bill.  i. d. Sihriften  d.  N/uia Bundts.'^'\\ijii\ p. 6a/. ) 
formulates  this  position  with  greater  precision  thus ; 
i,k.  dates  Theudas  correctly ;  Josephus  correctly  re- 
members (from  his  childhood}  that  a  revolt  occurred 
under  Ciispius  Fadus,  but  is  mbtaken  in  thinking  that 
Theudas  was  the  name  of  the  leader  on  that  occasion, 
Blass  is  conscious  that  such  a  charge  against  Josephus 
would  be  inadmissible,  but  reaches  the  same  result  by 
the  citremely  bold  assumption  (which,  however,  ho 
introduces  only  with  a  forlani)  that,  in  describing  the 
risingunderCuspius  Fadus,  Josephus  wrote  either  another 
name  than  that  of  Theudas  or  no  name  at  all.  and  that 
his  copyists,  carelessly  identifying  this  nnrralivc  with 
that  of  Acts  636.  introduced  the  name  of  Theudas  into 
his  leit.  This  idenliRcaiion  wotild  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  that  with  both  authors  the  mention 
of  Judas  of  Galilee  immediately  follows. 

Indeed  our  problem  becomes  still  more  complicated 
than  Bl  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be,  by  reason  of  the 

4  IHd  Lk     '^'^'  '■"'  J'"*^'"".  Immediately  after  the 
w-^   words  about  Theudas  quoted  above  (g  I), 

t™^.*  ""entions  Tiberius  Alexander's  succession 

jOMpnuT  ,^  Cuspiuj  Fadus  in  the  procuralorship 
and  the  famine  in  Juda?a  during  hi;  term  (Acts  lliB), 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

iAHl.xt.  »9,  |loi(:4abeiJ)>rf>itTO<m>.cJtni  oi  tsUk'I«»>i 


:;  SlLAS.l7a).     Probahlyil 


t%  from  #a^JCu|i«t,  Ani^tw. 


K'OcH  as  «<i;ic 


BU  upon  B  conlriction  met  with  mcnlK-  in  the 
lut.  Meyer,  t^riKk.  Cram.m  1 119 :  Schweinr, 

/-.«*W-J«..*  i  19  .X^f  the  ^ceni  lie>  «n  the 
Bjo  B.C.  and  SnJ*l(i«7-botli  with  m— from  ihe 

the  basis  of  th»  coniraction  eit;i«  «ill  be  ihe 


Ttv  ruAtAfuov  i»jifit0i]Vav  |Ni«se,  aHvffqtfw)  nv  t 
HTuppimu  »p«r.™f ..  a  'AUf uafNK :  "Bfiido  alltbii,  the  sons 

manded  10  be  crucined- ' 

With  this  mi^si  be  carefully  compared  what  is  said 

^tvfi  TVVTOV  ^Ttq  'loTr^T  i  rnXiAwOT  ii/  rolf  iTfivpaif  r^ 

man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  da}4  of  the  enrolment,  and 
drew  awaylhnneorchclpople  after  him:  he  also  perished,  and 

(a)  If  Lk.  cannot  be  cleared  of  ihe  charge  of  having 
made  a.  mistake  about  Theudas  it  will  be  exceedingly 
natural  to  look  for  the  cause  of  his  mistake  in  this 
passage  of  Josephus.  on  (he  assumption  that  Lk.  took 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  JoMj.hus 
as  referring  not  to  the  sons  of  Judas  but  lo  Judas  him- 
self. If  so,  it  could  indeed  appear  as  if  Theudas  ought 
to  be  placed  before  Judas  as  long  as  Lk.  conlined  his 
attention  to  the  dating  of  Judas  which  he  foutkd  in  his 
own  gospel  (2i/.  I  and  left  that  of  Theudas  out  of  con- 
sideration (see  fimher.  g  7  ij. 

The  Tcnurkable  collocatiaDj  by  which  the  two  art  mentioned 
shucked  at  Ihe  suggL,-,.-  —  ^.  — , 


TKS 


1.  Ind« 

l>  had  SI 


«  than  lliat 


__, _ _ _iBlherdifficultloBv 

u  stroi^  is  the  rtroof  that  it  and  it  akine  has  led  V 

denied  the  u»  of  Joirphui  by  Lk,,  (0  affinn  it  i 
(dhion  (iSw,  pp.  35-18)!  and  Wats,  who  does  r 

Thioda:   JuJa-^ue  apiiil   utrumque   Hriplorem   Ji 

(f)  As  for  Ihe  phraseologj- :  the  expression  ■  lo  draw 
away  the  people '  (Xaic  Aroar^ai)  in  particular  is  one 
that  two  authors  UTiiing  independently  would  not  easllf 
happen  upon.  Then  there  is  also  (he  mention  of  Um 
census.  In  'obe)'ed'  ii-rti9iirro)  I.k.  uses,  both  in  the 
case  of  Judas  luid  in  that  of  Theudas.  the  same  verb 
which  Josephus  uses  in  speaking  of  Theudas  ('per- 
suades,' riWtt).  It  is  specially  important  to  mark  iliat 
of  all  the  five  passages  of  Joscjihus  in  which  Jud.is  it 
mentioned  (see  JiDAS)  only  that  which  we  are  at 
present  considering  eihibits  these  agreementj  w  ith  Lk. 
Theudas's  description  of  himself  is  introduced  in  both 
cases  by  yjyitr.  and  the  participle  \fyiiir  which  Lk. 
employs  Josephus  has  in  his  second  passage.  The 
sialemenl  that  afler  his  capture  Theudas  had  his  head 
cut  off  was  plainly  too  detailed  for  Lk. ;  but  be  uses 
with  reference  to  him  the  verb  draifieu' ( ' was  slain') 
which  Josephus  applies  to  the  death  of  the  tbllowen 
of  Theudas  {irtAtr,  ■  he  slew ').  and  to  the  sonsof  Judas 
in  precisely  the  same aor.  pass,  (irj}pi8Tfiiar,  'were slain') 
as  we  (ind  in  Lk,  Any  one  of  these  coincidences  can 
appear    indecisive,    but    taken   ti^ether    ihey  turn  the 

The  List  of  Ihe  coincidences  enumerated  above  is,  it 

is  true,   denied   by   Blass.       (d)   Eusebius  («£ii.  lli) 

_   q^^^        .  quotes  the  words  of  Gamaliel  r^arding 

Cr^    .     Theudas  in  indirect  narrationasfollows;— 

M9ti.  ral  rirrtt  Saoi  trilnBitiiar  air^  SuMSitaay : 
•  that  at  Ihe  time  specified  Theudas  arose,  giving  him- 
self out  to  be  somebody,  who  was  destroyed,  and  all.  as 
many  as  obeyed  him.  were  dispersed.' 

Although  [his  quotation  is  far  from  being  verbally 
ex.ict  (notice  frilaSTiaar  and  the  order  of  the  words 
iofri*  (Ii-ol  Ti»tt),  Blass,  nevertheless,  believes  that  we 
have  a  sun-ival  of  the  original  text  of  Lk.  in  tanXv&ii, 
and  that  we  shall  be  wartnnted  in  supposing  the  itjipid^ 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


THBUDAB 

{irtT\t*  ;  cp  ir^piStiaar  to  his  section  relating  to  the 
lonsorjuda^l.and  vice  vtrsa  thai  the  name  or  Tbeudas 
was  introduced  into  the  teil  of  Josephus  also  by  copyists 
(above,  83).     Assuredly  a  bold  hypothesis. 

{i)  Blass  considers  Ihal  sonie  support  for  this  hypo- 
thesis can  be  foutid  in  the  reading  of  D*  :  fc  iwXiltfij 
ai>rit    Si'    aiiTDS  lal  rdrrei  Ihrn   intiBwTO  oOry   not 


Not  only,  however,  dos 
has  been  reCDgnt&ed  ^  Bla 


^fe*)^ 


nd  omiu  the  l>iAiM<)<»>.  It 
that  he  [efmiitt  from  proceed^ 
Ihu  of  caking  the  (aTt^iMi 


ii^  ill  Ihe  n»ie  nnuikabl* 

of  Eiue^ut  OA  a  modi^calk .     . 

ptefeired  after  the  (uAii«i)irai  had  been  introduced  ftom  Ihe 
urdiiuuy  lem  into  tbe  lejii  of  D,  KatoA^hv  will  have  been 
wWced  in  the  pfocess  because  it  occurs  in  vv.  -^f.  The  con- 
vetx,  that  D  or  bil  predeccHor  changed  Ihe  jHnAvAr  (of  tbe 
originai  tent  put  forward  by  Bla»^  urhich  ycl  was  not  follovred 
by  any  iiiKv^rfnv,  inCO  fuAi>ff,  miKhl  be  hard  to  eiplain. 

(c)  On  the  other  hand  it  is  nevertheless  quite  intel- 
ligible why  Blass  should  have  found  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  text  of  D  entirely,  including  the  ii^vtri, 
as  the  Dinginal.  For  D's  text  admits  very  readily  of 
being  regarded  as  modificalion — not  indeed  of  the 
primilive  text  assumed  by  Blass.  yet  certainly  of  the 
generally  i^ceived  tell  of  the  best  authorities.  The 
^i>f\^6i)  ami  .  .  .  ia\i9-v^' 
into  one  verb  iit\<S-i^ 


h-l-sWi' 


dntroj^ed.  bullo  apply  il  10  «»  m 


tot  merely  at  bw  alv  Ihe  plural  as  we 


geniu'«t>f  (he  tirerk  lansuaB 
twards  V  Ihose  oF  the  true  < 
«'.  Hn«  imH  Jn.fcrro  < 
n  for  Ibe  cainp<»»Dn 


^SU™ 


\  l^e^'lo'h^™' 
■sfunh^iaveibinthe 


1    Hilg^nfeLd 
nlwiSi  the 

■'--    'The 


1e  (liilv«i|) 

ifitrXh^ 


(rf)  Blass  also  urges  reasons  derived  from  the  context 
for  Referring  loreXilflij  to  AfjipiByi.  Gamaliel's  design 
is  to  persuade  his  henrers  to  leave  the  apostles  alone 
{vv,  33/ 1 :  but  it  the  revolt  of  Theudas  had  been 
iiuelied  by  his  being  put  to  death,  such  an  instance 
would  lend  to  show  on  Ihe  contrary  that  the  right  policy 
w,is  10  punish  Ihe  apostles  with  d«ilh.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  thai  it  svas  this  argumenl,  whether  by  itself  or 
taken  in  connection  with  the  oversight  conjectured  above 
under  (f),  which  led  10  the  reading  iaK<i9i\  ainbt  ti 
ainoo  in  D.      But  the  argument  is  not  conclusive. 

Wendl  (In  Meyei't  Cniniti.y  hai  already  pointed  out  thai  il  l> 

position  lo'Xat'^f  Tl^ud^'^'bul"jt!U!i  himseffas  the  heafof  ihe 
new   movemeiil;   Jetui.    however,  has  already  sulferei' 
pensilly  of  dwlh.  and  Gamaliel  therefore  might  all  Ihe 


Ihe 


gofjes. 


[^itp 


Had  il  been  : 


lis  death  would  have  been  v 


i;;ssS8 

>;  lalheramthe 


apoE 


^sslyiolhefa. 

ml  of  fact  not  only  iithi; 

IhecaieofThenJ^isilil 

Thus  Ihe  point  of  the  comparison  between  Ihe  move. 
;ni  originated  by  Theudas  and  that  in  which  the 
were  engaged  will  ralher  be  simply  that  both 
first  h.id  an  apparently  threatening  character  but 
in  lose  it.  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
change  is  effected.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  niusi 
conceded  thai  the  example  of  Theudas  from  Josephus 
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is  not  in  all  its  particulars  quite  apposite,  and  Ihe 
atlempt  of  Blass  lo  discover  or  canjeclure  another 
Theudas  who  was  not  'slain'  (drupifflij)  but  only 
'  broken'  (taTtXidt})  must  appear  10  be  called  for. 

{i)  But  let  us  now  for  a  little  leave  aside  aU  Ihis 
ai^meniation  and  simply  ask ;  What  of  Judas  of 
Galilee?  What  avails  it  to  eliminate  the  death  of 
Theudas  by  operations  on  (he  (cxI  if  nevertheless  ihat  of 
Judas  remains?  True,  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
but  this  does  not  come  into  account,  for  Lk.  makes 
Gamaliel  say,  '  he  also  perished '  :  vdicervai  diriiXrro. 
Against  this  Blass  can  onl/ adduce  the  Perpignan  codex 
cited  in  Acts,  col.  50,  n.  a.  This  in  fact  has  for 
dwii\rTO  in  the  case  of  Judas,  just  as  for  in-jipiBti  in  that 
of  Theudas.  '  dissolulus  est ' ;  but  must  we  believe  that 
the  original  has  been  preserved  in  a  solitary  Latin  trans- 
lation? Is  il  not  very  easily  conc«vable  that  the  second 
'  dissolutus  est '  is  due  to  repetition  by  a  careless  copyist  ? 

of  Judas?  The  ivTipiB-i  for  Theudas,  Blass  will  have 
il,  is  taken  from  Josephus ;  but  the  iriiKtTO  for  Judas 
could  nol  at  all  have  been  taken  from  Josephus  by  way 
of  correction  of  a  narfXllfli)  originally  written  by  Lk. 
(according  10  Blass).  for  Josephus  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  end  of  Judas. 

It  thus  appears  thai  lexl-crilicism  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
endeavour  to  sliow  that  Lk.  has  fallen  into  no  error  or 
disprove  his  acquaintance  with 
Josephus.       Our  nexl  question   thcre- 

01  iiniTCBB.  f^j.^  jjiyj,  be  as  to  whether  analysis  of 
Ihe  soiuxes  can  contribute  nothing  to  a  solution  of  Ihe 
problems  of  our  passage.  Most  of  the  source-crilics 
named  in  Acts.  %  11,  have  no  difficulty  in  ailribuling 
the  mistake  as  to  Theudas  along  with  the  entire  speech 
of  Gamaliel  lo  the  author  of  Iheir  '  secondary '  source, 
to  whom  also  Ihey  trace  e^-erylhitig  else  Ihat  is  inappro- 
priale  or  incredible  in  Acls.  The  situation  is  changed 
somewhat  if.  as  Clemen  holds,  ihe  Iwo  verses  about 
Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee  were  introduced  into 
Gamaliel's  speech  by  Ihe  final  redactor  only.  Clemen 
shares  the  view  of  Blass  as  to  the  inappropriaieness  of 
both  these  instances  lo  the  purpose  of  Che  speech,  and 
therefore  assumes  Ifiat  its  purpose  had  not  been  recog- 
nised with  strfficienl  clearness  by  thai  redactor.  I jiatly, 
B.  Weiss,  with  whom  Feine  and  Hilgenfeld  concur, 
regards  only  the  instance  of  Theudas  (from  irta-ni  in 
V.  36  to  MsTTi  in  V.  yi]  as  being  due  to  Ihe  Rnal 
redactor.  Tfie  motive  of  the  interpolalion  was,  he 
thinks,  because  the  movcmenl  led  by  Theudas.  as  being 
□f  a  more  religious  character,  supplied  a  better  pamllel 
to  that  led  by  ihe  apostles  than  the  purely  political 
agitation  of  Judas  of  Galilee.  Even  if  Ihis  is  not  very 
convincing,  there  is  nes'eriheless  this  advantage  gained 
by  means  of  Weiss's  hypothesis  Ihat  the  literatim  repeti- 
tion of  irieni  which  would  seem  clumsy  if  we  suppose 
a  single  writer,  as  well  as  that  of  nivret  SiriK  irtiBtrro 
avrf.  become  less  inexplicable.  All  critics  who  accept 
separation  of  sources  al  all  are  agreed  in  admitting  ilie 
eiislence  of  Ihc  error  in  ihe  existing  leil  of  Acls  ;  as  ;o 
acquaintance  with  Jose[Aus  on  the  part  of  ihe  author  of 
V.  3&  they  differ  in  opinion,  and  this  is  easily  possilile, 
since  separation  of  sources  naturally  cannot  shed  any 
light  upon  this  question. 

{a]  Thuswemust  resume  the  questional  the  poinlwhere 
we  left  it  in  S  4  a.     Lk.  's  acquaintance  with  Josephus 

Iv5!?k_ifc^''  i=  sometimes  denied  even  from  a 
OIJOI.  by  Lk.  s„ndpoini  („  ^.^jch  ihe  chronological 
difficulty  does  nol  exist  Thus  SchUrer  (below  g  8) 
without  holding  the  priority  of  Lk.  in  point  of  lime, 
says  T  '  either  Lk.  took  no  knowledge  of  Josephus  at 
all,  or  if  he  did  he  afterwards  forgolali  that  he  had  read. 
The  lirsi  supposition,  as  Ihe  simpler,  seems  preferable.' 
With  reference  to  ihe  case  before  us,  be  therefore 
supposes  that  any  knowledge  Lk.  bad  regarding 
Theudas  was  by  hearsay  only.     In  Ihal  case,  however. 
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I  of  a  large  ti-ork  not 
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aulhors.  According  to  ihe  order  of  Josephus.  Theudas 
stood  in  ihe  tirst  place,  Judas  in  the  second.  Perhaps 
ID  liis  reading  Lk.  had  oi'erlooked  the  circumstance  that 
Josi-phus  strictly  speaking  was  dealing  with  the  sons  of 
Judos,  and  thus  erroneously  look  what  u'as  said  of  the 
fate  of  thffse  as  referring  to  the  father ;  pcrhajis,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand  he  rend  (juiie  eorrecdy,  but  at 
the  same  time  made  his  noie  only  to  some  such  effect 
as  this,  thai  'Judas  of  Galilee  stirred  ibe  people  lo 
revolt  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  ' ;  because  the  iustance 
of  the  father  seemed  to  him  belter  suited  for  his  purpose 
than  that  of  ihe  sons.  If  now  he  had  never  before 
heard  anything  of  a  trustworthy  kind  about  Theudas, 
it  will  certainly  be  cxcus.ible  in  him  if  he  did  not  retain 
in  his  memory  the  date  of  Theudas  (which  of  course  he 
did  not  require  for  his  actual  purpose  arid  therefore  did 
not  note),  and  (especL-Uly  if  the  composition  of  bis  work 
did  not  follow  immediately  on  the  making  of  his  notes) 
look  the  order  of  his  notes  to  be  also  in  chronological 
order,  and  therefore  represented  Theudas  as  appearing 
bffore  Judas  whose  date  was  well  known  lo  him.  If  be 
assigns  to  Judas  himself  the  fate  which  according   to 

plained,  on  the  firsl  of  the  assumptions  suggested  alio\-e, 
from  careltss  reading  of  Ihe  passage  ;  on  the  second  it 
explains  itself.  Even  Krenkel  concedes  that  Lk. ,  even 
without  literary  authority  for  it,  could  believe  that  Judas 

•urreclionary  leaders  of  that  period  (see  Judas,  io). 

diSDUIcislnbeiiHl  wilhiaEusebiui(//^iitXvho  tejvoducfi 
verbatim  Jowphus'B  acnnint  of  Theudas,  includiiiEilie  menLioa 
of  FuIiut  and  ne^-erthele&i  says  that  it  reblei  totJKtainecvttit 


thu>  lailcd  tc 


DUld 


pwiibly  be  reconciled  widi  (be 

(<-}  The  attempt  here  made 
able  degree  of  coincidence  between  Josephus  and  L.k. 
would  have  lo  be  abandoned  only  in  the  event  of  its 
being  possible  to  show  that  I,k.  could  not  have  used 
Josephus.  Not  to  speak,  however,  of  the  great  numtter 
of  cases  in  which  his  emptoymeni  of  that  author  is 
raised  to  a  very  high  degree  of  prolKibility  indeed.  If 
not  to  absolute  certainly,  the  non- employment  in  the 
StricI  sense  is  incapable  of  being  proved.  It  [s  not 
difficult,  indeed,  to  prove  thai  Lk,  did  not  make  use  of 
Josephus  in  the  manner  in  which  a  modem  scholar 
does  ;  but  all  Ihe  cases  in  which  he  divei^^  from  him 
adniit  of  being  arranged  under  Iwo  classes  ;  either  he 
knows  some  oiher  account  liesides  thai  of  Josephus  and 
prefers  it'  (whether,  in  oiw  judgment,  rightly  or  no  is 
not  the  quesiion).  or  he  fails  to  use  statements  of 
Josephus  as  to  the  accuracy  of  which  he  would  have  had 
no  doubis,  simply  because  he  has  forgotten  them,  unless 
Indeed,  perchance,  he  had  never  read  them  (for  it  is 
possilile  that  his  use  of  Josephus  may  have  been 
ajioradic  only). 

(d)  Lei  us  suppose,  however,  the  case  that  a  modem 
scholar  has  read  the  whole  of  Josephus— or  most  of 
him.  Will  he  al  the  end  of  his  reading  be  in  a  posiiion 
to  say  with  confidence,  for  example,  what  were  the 
lerriioriex  included  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  Itunea  (Lk,  3i)  was  one  of  them 
(there  are.  in  all,  live  pas.(aRCS  in  Josephus.  not  all  of 
Ihetn  in  fiill  agreement,  to  ne  laken  account  of  here ; 
cpHKHOD.  9li:  LVSANIAS,  gid).  or  lo  reoipilulale  the 
facts  about  Lysanias?  He  will  have  lo  refer  lo  his 
author  again.  Bui  not  only  was  such  an  expedient  more 
1  For  example,  on  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
12i*,,,);«e&KKou.l»,cnd. 
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in  those  days  io  Ihe  case 
3W.  divided  into  chapters 
ith  an  index  :  we  do  not. 
whether  Lk.  deemed  this 
necessary,  or  whether  be  did  not  rather  acquiesce  all 
too  willingly  in  the  suggestion  that  he  knew  ihe  niaiter 
well  enough  already  without  verifying  il.  '^'e  do  not 
by  any  means  deny  thai  Lk.  oflcn  gii-es  way  to  fancies 
which  a  careful  reading  of  Josephus  on  his  part  would 
certainly  have  dispelled  ;  as  for  example  the  notion  that 
two  men  could  he  high  priest  at  one  and  Ihe  same  lime 

Josephus  plainly  assigns  lo  6-7  A.  n.  could  have  coin- 
cided in  date  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  quesiion, 
however,  is  whelher  Lk.   read  Josephus  with  so  much 

already  passed  into  his  flesh  and  blood.  If,  for  example, 
as  has  been  with  protiabilily  supposed  (see  CKIKrNtii.oGT. 
§S  59  /-  :  QL'IRINIL-S).  he  had  already  confound>-d  the 
census  under  Quirinius  wilh  some  other,  il  could  not 
of  course  make  any  great  impression  on  him  if  he  found 
il  in  Josephus  mentioned  in  another  connection  than 
thai  in  which  he  had  already  in  his  ow-n  mind  placed  iL 
(f)  If  we  are  lo  form  any  correct  judgment  as  to  Lie's 
procedure  with  reference  to  sources  which  in  our  modern 
view  ought  Io  have  been  absolultly  auihorilalive  for  him, 
it  will  be  our  duty  lo  observe  the  manner  in  which  he 
uses  the  Pauline  epistles.  He  leai-es  so  much  of  Iheir 
conlenis  unnoticed  and  conlradicls  them  to  so  large  an 
extern  (cp  Acts.  g§  4.  7,  .4  ;  CoiNcii. ;  Re.si  rrec 
TION-,  gg  16-18,  31,  33,  37  rf.  etc,  ;  Simon  Peter,  g  3  ; 
Si'iRiTUAL  Gifts,  g  9/)  that  eien  some  criiical  theo- 
logians have  supposed  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
them,  Yei  this,  if  he  wToie  about  100-130  a.d.,  is 
almost  more  impossible  ihan  it  would  be  on  the 
assumption  o(  his  having  been  a  companion  of  Paul. 
We  eould  imagine  Ihai  not  every  companion  of  Paul 
became  acquainteil  with  ihe  contents  of  his  episllei 
before  they  were  dispilched.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  here ;  for  a  companion  of  Paul  became 
aci|uaiuted,  from  his  own  observation  or  from  the  oral 
accounts  of  eye-witneises,  wilh  facts  of  which  but  a  small 
number  is  known  10  us  from  the  epislles.  yet  in  sufficient 

10  pay  serious  heed  even  to  these  authentic  sources  iu 
consirucling  his  piciuie  of  the  apostolic  age. 

(/)  To  reium  once  more  to  Theudas,  it  is  clear  Ihat 
in  this  case  alw  Lk.'s  divergences  (above,  S  i^)  ftom 

of  Josephus.  It  is  very  easily  possible  Ihat  Lk.,  as 
SthOrer  thinks,  knew  something  about  Theudas  by 
hearsay,  and  indeed  thai  Ihe  reported  number  of  his 
followers  reached  him  in  Ibis  manner.  Wilh  this  il  is 
not  at  all  irreconcilable  that  his  collocniion  of  Theudas 
wilh  Judas  of  Galilee  ami  the  chronological  error  may 
lie  due  to  his  use  of  Josephus.  The  ca.se  is  not  such  as 
nutkes  it  possible  to  say  thai  every  other  explanation  is 
excluded  ;  bm  the  explanation  here  offered  has  in  point 
of  fact  a  probability  Ihat  pR-sses,  and  no  counlerproof 
can  Iw  brought  forward.  As  against  il  may  be  urged, 
if  one  chooses,  the  contradiclion  apparently  involved  in 
the  fact  that  I  Jt.  is  found  accurately  reproducing  certain 
words  of  Josephus  while  yet  altering  so  profoundly  the 
general  contents  of  his  si.itemenis.  This  last  fact  seems 
to  counteract  the  evideniial  value  ot  the  verbal  coinci- 
dences. We  belieie.  however,  that  this  difticully  has 
been  obviated  by  the  suggestion  thai  Ihe  words  in 
quesiion  come  from  Lk.'s  notes  of  Josephus  (see 
abore,  *|. 

That   Josephu!  had   been  nnd  by  Ui.   was  futl   affirmed 
by  Hollnnann  (ZH'T,  .875.  pp.  85-03,  and  especially  f?/.: 

r877,    pp.    SIS'M^^^      Set    also    HaiLtrath. 
8.  Llt«ntim.  Ar/icii  Zl-gci^k.'*!  *.  .8-7,  pp.  ajg-nj: 

K«ni.  BL  t,  187s.  pp.  !ia-M3>  and  .^"  <''*• 
VrrMriilrnliiim,  1,  18-g,  pp.  i.ij.  especially  iB-Ji;  ClemeD, 
CiiviuiJ.d.fxiiliM.Brirft.iiohPP-^^^'™^'- /''•■■  '^'.PP- 
j-.i-3.17;  andKrtnltel./Mi-MKin.Zwaj,  iS94,pp.i6i-ij4(virr 
Ihwough).  Lk.'i  use  of  Jowphus  was  denied  by  Soom»«,.y/. 
5056 
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JO,  iSi".  pp.  «n-«jj;  Wiiseltr,  Chnmstar.  Sfneta.  1S4J.  PP- 
103-To;,  saiBtiir.  MHT  Wardigunt  dtr  ivangfA-,  1865,  pp. 
loi'iot;  Zuichlag,  ThtKdai,  xUr-  SchQrer  Ztfi;  1170,  VV- 
(Ti.jStl  BtlsD,  TV*.  lAi»i^  ()iM»-i'«!a:*firt,  1396,  pp.  61-J1; 
fiUs,  .1/.  *■•-.  iB0,  p.  4i9/,  and  .^t/a  afsiK-hnm  .  .  . 
ticHHJum/frmam  RimMam,  LtlpMC.  1896,  p.  iivi  /  (cp  Acta 
a/WjMjrBWi^rt.At'WdiTini.uOilinBen.iass.arf/oc.llRwnsay, 


o,  ia/.'t  Cross,  Ejrfi.T,  li^if-iqao^  p| 

THDINATHAH(nn]J?n).Josh.lS43.   SccTimnah. 

TraSBE  (e.cBH  [BN].  eiBH  [A]),  the  native  place 
of  Tobit(Tob.lj). 

h  WAS  «iiualed  '  at  the  righi  hand '— /.f.,  south wivd — or«u3«Hc 
(BKI  or  «v*.«  [Al  (lUdnh)  in  Galil«,  md  fllioit  Mtirlw 
(Huir?),     H  adds  that  il  wu  OT^ni  iwi^i  ^iau,  if  iptim- 

'^o  fnr  oii  the  hypothtsis  thai «  ii»«  the  Booli  of  ToWt  in  an 

"u'b^iiivi  that™iS  iiDTia  of  Daniel  li^  pan),  Esther,  Judith, 
and  Tobit,  have  been  «ystemat!ca]1y  altered  as  regards  their 

addition  in  n  rtpiraenij  111*11  ^irDiFB  yrean  nniti  but  ihii  is  a 
comipiion  of  ''K^W^:  S^P  7KDm-,  and  the  names  Ifiuusm, 
RafSain,  StfitI  in'lt.  vV  come  tespectiveiy,  («)  from  \a't,  (*) 
from  D'Hin  (see  RephaihX  and  (c)  Arom  nfi-IV.  Vn  ami  117^] 
'Ualilee'but 'Gilead— i.r.  the  southern  Gi Head  in  ihe  Negeb. 
and  on  another  iefeien«  to  a  Tbisb^  or  Tish^,  see  t'ishrite! 

THISTLE,  TBISTIfS  occur  in  AV  as  the  rendering 
of  ihe  following  words  : — 

I,  irn.  darJar  iTpipoXoi.  Gen.3i8  Hos.lOSt).  a 
word  also  Tound  in  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  but 
app.-irently  quite  distinct  from  another  word  dardir 
which,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  denotes  the  'elm  tree' 
{see  L6w,  98^).  Bdng  coupled  in  both  places  with 
pp,  iJI  I 'thorns'  or  ■  lhorn-bushes,'seeTHoKN),  dardnr 
has  been  reasonably  identified  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  limes  with  the  Tpi^^at  of  the  Greeks — i.e.. 
either  B  thistle  or  more  probably  a  spinous  plant  of  the 
knapweed  kind,  such  as  Cenlaurta  Cakiirapa.  L. 
(Ascherson  ap.  Low,  437)  or  "he  more  formidable  C. 
veruhim  (Tristram,  NHD  436).  Pelerm.inn  {Reitin 
im  Orieal,  \ja]  reported  that  the  name  dardar  was  still 
used  in  Syria  for  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 

~t  195,  'fild,  fiium,  EV  'bramble.'  AVnie-  ofTe 


Jnd, 


iiK.14 


■    SeeBi 


iOlBS 


iriMT(Mt.7itHeb.6Bl)l  the  mean- 


Thomson  1  -rf  the  globe.Hke  branches  of  the  wild  artichoke  (prot^ 
■hly  Cr'""i'  oiiaoi't.  When  ripe  and  dry  In  autumn  these 
'         -  "  -  globes '  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind.    AV, 


Ihe  lentof  ls.(/c.)'a 


rtJ"inu£t*!)^^'^,V8s"uTk'a;wh^l'-7™"WHEEl.>r 

THOCASDSIeoKiNOY  [B],  ewK.[A]).  lEsd.SM 
RV  =  Ejra  IO15.  TiKV.\ii  \q.v.). 

THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE.  For  the  order  in  which 
the  name  occurs  in  the  lists  in  Ml.  10  Mk.  8  Lk.  6 
,    ™.. -.™.    Acisl,  see  AposTLE,  %  1  (col,  364),      In 

1.  iM  name,  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^  f^^^^y   j^^.  ^^^  ^.^^^^ 

seven   times,   thrice  wiih  the  addition   '  who  is  called 
Didynms,'    i   Xcyiw""    MSviuh   (11i6  2"^  21.  14) 


the  Greek 
the  name  v 
any  Greek 


/T-].      From  Jn, 


f  Lk,  i 


)d.  D, 


lerly 


1  Tht  Land  and  l)u  Btsi,^i-i-aS.  PalttttHt  and  Jtnaaltm, 


THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE 

though  DCHie  of  the  MSS  collated   by  Wordswoctl^ 
While  have  it  (here. 

The  spelling  of  the  nam*  is  without  eiception  Suiw.  In 
Latin  TIamm  (only  Iwo  MSS  of  Wordswordi- White  h.ive  fre- 
quently TVwtoi) ;  inSyrincT^^AnifcJdcs/  UaccordingioBai- 
Hebranis.  but  the  Nestorian  vocalisation  is  Thismi  (t^olU 
preserving  the  consonantal  character  of  «  as  in  Hebrew  ;  the 
Syto-Paltsunian  writes  the  Greci^ed  h^).WOtl.<<:od.  A,  Jn. 
11.4  ^J,^otU«nd  foe  iit^,».  UsDoiL  ("^"1  C,  20.4 
IwO^L).      The  S>Tiac  appillatlvB  for  twin  is  ftJwl  (Net- 


iefe^ive 


II  three  paJbJ] 
X  found*  il 


;es  in  SjT, 
speU  whei 


i-i^^Li- 


K^iTTiniVead  of'Ioiiiej  iix  4  ■I""?"*^.  SjtI  Sin,  ki'ves 
/■liDwa,  Syr,  Cuj.Jtida-ThiiHa;  Blass  gives  now 'IinWatCoix 
h  am  KBjrewTov).  The  Greek  iilu(»iit  has  been  preserved  as 
Didymui  in  the  Latin  versions,  but  rendered  ne  crcamU  or 
dHiiUi  in  the  MSSofL^'on  and  Caipenii 


Lutheran  German  Bible,  ai 
if  it  were=It^x«  C*™  PRE^^>\  »<*,).  The  OS  translates  the 
name  ipumrot,  uarciAiIsrat  3iiMTfC  =  Hebrew  (M»«  (D^n^  in 
Pal..Srr.  («»»)),  and  lUii>uit.  The  meaninE  '  twin '  Is  cenain, 
but  the  original  form  of  the  Semillc  word  is  much  dis- 
puted  (see,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  Olshausen,  |  lOt^,  Lagarde, 
UckinichI,  144 ;  Barth,  rSiJ,  n.  1 ;  Ges.-Buhl,  Lii. :  on  the 
Dtherhand,Siegfried-Slade,Z.fJ'..-Kanlg,SMlDalman,<;ritm«. 
11a,  n.  ^     Thequeslion  is  whether  the  HeWw  word  be  tfdirt 

a  proper  nanic  older  than  the  ST  is  known  to  the  present  writer. 
There  is  no  Thomas  for  instance  in  Josephus.  dut  cp  I>h«D. 
lSoi3P  p  tutn  in  C/S  1  no.  46.  where  alto  ftnfux  AfiSovaipon. 
though  the  name  became  very  frequent  in  all  pans  of  Christen- 


■JudM  : 

a.  Tba  ptnon. 

of  Lk,  6  and 


■  Thomas '  or  •  Jud.it-Thomas '  for 
I'  in  Jn,  14>3,  it  is  apparent  (hat 
omas  was  identified  at  a  very  early 
e  wiih  '  Judas  of  James'  in  Ihe  lists 
strange  enough,  since  Ibe 


Thomas  also  occurs  in  these  li; 
and  this  identitication  has  been  maintained  by  Resch 
iTexle  u.  Vnl.  «,  38a<  ff.).  who  explains  'Judas  of 
James'  as  ji-.^  A.rr  ( not  son )  of  James,  and  finds  the  other 
(win  in  James  the  son  of  Aiph^us,  taking  I^bb^Bus- 
Thadd,-Bus  to  be  different  from  'Judas  of  James'  (see 
Judas,  7.  col.  2633),  This  '  Judas  of  James' has  been 
identified  further  with  Judas  (or  Jude)  the  son  of  Joseph, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  thus  Thomas  has  been  made 
brother  of  Jesus  himself.  On  (he  latter  identification  see 
especially  Th,  Zahn,  Forschungen.  tufi  ff..  who  thinks 
thai  it  is  an  invention  of  the  author  of  the  Acis  cf 
Tlknitai.  A  Syriac  origin  for  those  Acis  hits  been 
maintained  by  N'oldeke  and  supported  lately  upon  valid 
grounds  by  Burki tl  (/bb™.  Thtol.  Slud.  \t&>ff.  2^f.). 
The  name  Jiid.is -Thomas  occurs  also  in  the  Sj-riac 
Doctrine  of  Adrlai  (see  Lagaide,  Scliquiir  S/riaci,  p. 
4a  //.  16/ ;  Griett,  p.  54  /.  35  ;  Cureton.  DMU-ntnls,  33  ; 
ed.  Phillips,  5 ;  Uarhebneus.  C^nw,  £ffi^  3 1).  and  il  wat 
doubtless  from  a  Syriac  source  thai  Eusebius  got  his 
'loi'Jat  i  ™i  Baimt  (HE  1 13,  where  (he  Syriac  text  of 
Eusebius  has  only  Judas  Tiamas).  Ephrem  Syrus, 
too,  called  him  Judns-Th^mas  (6t6  F  of  his  works, 
where  Ihe  Roman  edition  printed  '  Thomas,'  see 
Burkitt.  Texfs  and  .'iludies.  vii.  84).  Others  make  Simon 
Zelotes  a  brother  of  Judas  or  James  (see  the  Armenian 
Commentary  of  Ephrem  on  Acis  in  Rendel  Harris. 
Four  Ltilu'rti  on  Ihe  IVisUra  Ttil  of  Ac'i,  37)-  and 
from  this  combination  Ihe  other  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained, [hat  for  Lebbxus  also  Judos  Zelotes  is  Ibimd  in 
Uitin  MSS  in  Ml.  IO3.  in  MUnter's  Sahidic  version.  Jn. 
1499  (see  Lipsius.  3t6j),  in  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Ihe 
year  334  (ed,  Miunmsen.  670,  ed.  Frick.  100,  tvho 
wrongly  presupposes  a  lacuna  between  Judas  and 
Zelotes).     For  the  question  whether  under  the  '  things 


hy^ioogle 


THOMBI 

vlucb  Judas  Thomas  wrote  fcom  India '  (Lagarde, 
Stliqiiia  Syr.  416;  Curelon.  Documents.  32)  the 
epistle  of  Jude  is  to  be  understood,  see  Lipsius,  Sim  '• 
Zahn,  l-oruhuKgea,  5ii6  uj  6317.  D.  4.  The  '  Gospel 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ■  (ed.  bj' J.  Rendel  Harris.  190) 
makes  him  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the 
'Book  of  the  Bee'  (ed.  Budge,  1B86)  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

The  legendi  ihal  umihoed  rtiund  this  apostle  are  of  the  moot 
fancLfiLl  lund  and  loo  mlricale  to  be  ireal^  at  lenjlh  h«re ;  cp 
the  Cireek  edition  of  Bonnet,  the  Syriac  of  Wnghl,  and  lU 
SUpplemcdl  by  F.  C  Buckilt  ia  Stuilia  SiHailicaHiti.^^,  and 
the  [reatmenl  of  iheae  Acts  in  Lipsiiu.  Dii  A/okijfktn  AfiaUl- 


e  Ckm 


Elicitr  <«,    Ll< 

aootbei  Iw  a  1* 

cd.  Bonn).      In   the  Afvtleiic 

Ligarde)  ihe  name  Thomas  !a  om 


In  the  '  Apostolic  Chutch  order  or  Third  book  of  Qemenl'i 
TVof'iiJv'  ny  Ikg  Twf^  Aiaslits,  as  published  by  T-  P. 
Arendzen  (ui  y.  Thai.  SlxJ.iv.)  the  Older  19(7)  James.  (S' 
XaIbanael,(9)7'^»<u,(io),KephB.s(ii)Bariholamtv.and(ii 

see  Arendzen.  74).  In  the  coEiespondinE  lex!  ([o  be  pubii^hec 
by  Mis.  M.  D.  Gibson  in  Ho'x  Scmilicir,ljo)  »e  gel  (7 
James,  m  Judas  »D  of  James,  with  M  Nallunael,  (10}  Thomat, 

In  Ihe  Hislary  c/Mary  (Budge,  ET,  lo;)  Thomas  is^d  k 


'the  Ind 

peoplaoOal 


le  6ib  Oct.,  in  Ih*  Syriu  the  ird  July  (s 

tr^itol       nn  ih#  ^^...1  rv-.     394  his  CQ^""^^ 

iWwas,, 


ier  sources  tell  of  his  nave  at  bdessa  at  a  much 
On  Ihe  church  of  the  Thomas-CbriUians  of  M 


tixssr 


ll  boolts.     That  Ihe  kgends  mak. 


THOHEI  (eoMGi  [A]),  I  Esd.  531  RV.  AV  TbomoL 

See  Temak. 

THORH,  THOKHB,  occur  In  AV  as  the  rendering  of 
many  different  words.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  particular  species 
iniended.   and  indeed  most  of  the  words  may  be  pre- 


H,  «tda  (see  Bka 
lus.  MTinPs..'^ 
.     [In  Che>-ne's  re 


s  probably  some  species  of 
Hind  u<  of  Job  *7  w/T'lhihni 


1.  p^n,  ^f^i,  is  lendend  '  bder '  in  Mic.  T  4  (but  cp  SX  and 
■thorns' in  Pmv.  IS  i9t.    See  Brier,  6. 

3.  rfln,  *iS(A(aK.ll9  aCh.aSia  Job3l40  Prov.269 
Cant.  2i  Is.  34 13  (cp  6)  Hos.  66),  rendered  In  AV  tl 


.mble,' 


vord 


which  elsewhere  denotes  a  'hook'  (Job40j6  [4Ia] 
aCh.33ir)';  thec-mn,  A.li^^fm,  of  iS.136+is  pro- 
bably a  oomiption  (Dr..  ad  Ix.).  8  has  in  three  pl.Tces 
dxavAitC  thorns')  and  once  ifliif  ('nettle');  in  2  K. 
ana^  (accus.  M<i*a\y\  but  ajtxo*  [L)) :    in  aCh.25i8 

[B].  A  oxof.  rS,  ox-  [A],  i  a^x"  [l^  it 'is  tisually 
taken  to  be  a  tall  and  strong  thistle,  such  as  Neloiaiis 
syriaca  [/'/'/' 336),  whose  '  powerful  spines '{AWB  424) 
would  explain  the  connection  «ilh  the  meaning  'hook'; 
but  some  other  thorny  plant  may  be  intended.  Arab, 
and  Pers.  ^teh  ('  peach'  or  '  plum  '}  is  probably  quite 
B  different  word,  and  does  not  justify  Ihe  rendering 
•sloe'  iulopled  by  Celsius,  \tiiff.  See  Low.  147^ 
,.  p!'J;^  ~>',i/af  (ifiniAaie-  KTij,  muflif*  ls.Mi3t),  Is 


THREE  TA VEENS 

probably  a  general  name  for  a  piickly  plant  or  bush,  .".nd  cca- 
Doded  with  Ihe  verb  p)  (Hii'af),  lo  '  pierce  «  'prick,'  which 
appears  in  posl-biblicsl  Hebrew  (see  Barth,  SVumiHaa.  itj). 

5.  0"l-C.jir*m(EMles.7sli.»4.3HM.aB[4JNah.lloaden«e« 
'thorns.'  'thorny  branches,'  or  'ihomv  bushes.'  tf  has  in 
£ccles.ua>*a</nls.ua.,«.nttvA><<),andinHos.nMwc:  .n 
N'oh.  iU  leil  dllTeis  from  MT.  which  is  comipt  (tee  Wellh.  ad 
lx.\  As  the  eiymology  is  unknown,  no  nearer  speculaiion  ii 
possible.'  The  fofin  niTD,  itnfrA,  in  one  plat*  denotes  '  hooks ' 
(Am.  4,). 

6.  li>C,  tiUin  (E»l!.S9j4,  naUof),  and  C-liVft  lallinim, 
■apihrTpit'0krffLr(£zek.2&X     ^ee  BaiBK. 

7.  D-n,  fixni*!  (JobSs  Ptov.Mst)and(8>D')-;ii,  pbtijitoi 
(Nu.SBs)  Josb.ISijI).  are  aLs)  general  words  for  '  thcms.' 
The  former  is  rendered  rjn'SoAo.  by  »  (in  Prov.  «s):  theUitier 


1  Job  Sj  the  reading  of  MT  is  not  supported  by  • 
9-  )^p,M(a>Hi«a.acn'.9tgEx.3S5[6|Judg.B 


il  (Lew.  r9B). 

10.  «HBi3,frw«*/(Prov.243,li.Mr3Ho».»l().  SeeNEITLE, 

11.  nrtl.£yi/A(l«.66jaa^9.j|iB]10i7a74O,a*ordwhich 
)nly  occurs  in  Is.,  is,  in  all  the  seven  places  where  it  appears^ 

h(.4MaiuV.  ntricmil.  H'orlfimck.  73) 


kely. 


infror 


;.  I70I.    CpE«A 


i.L,l3a 


1  On 


reading  in  iCh.  see  MikNA 

mjlanl.  "KSSingto"pW(21 
Fraas  (5>i..  PI.  H  Class,  f 


.prickly 
»)  Witt    ' 


THBACE.  A  'Thracian'  horseman  (rur  tmrfur 
rirAs  Opfniir)  is  inindenlally  mentioned  in  a  Mace.  123; 
as  one  of  the  body^ard  of  Gorgias,  Ihe  go\emor  of 
Iduni^a  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  opportune 
arrival  of  the  Thracian  saved  Gorgias  from  capture  by 
one  Dosilheus, 

Thrace  al  this  period  was  Ihe  genera]  name  for  Ihe 
entire  region  included  between  the  Slrymon  and  the 
Danube,  embracing  a  i-ariety  of  tribes  (cp  Herod. 
Cs).  With  the  death  of  L}-simachus  in  281  B.C..  all 
chance  of  Thrace  becoming  an  independent  kingdom 
ceased.  The  country  became  a  recruiting  ground  for 
all  who  needed  troops  and  could  pay  for  them. 
Thracian  troops  were  chiefly  light-armed  infantry  and 
irregular  horse  (Xen.  Anai,  i.  291  Memor.  iii.  9a). 
Frequenl  references  are  made  to  them  as  an  element  in 
Macedonian,  Roman,  and  other  armies ;  probably  the 
name  came  lo  be  applied  to  indicate  a  certain  lype  of 
equipment  ajid  mode  of  fighting  rather  than  actual 
nationality. 

ddfwovt^  and  ii  is,  (0  say  Ihe  least,  quite  as  Jikejy  thai  the 
Sj-rian  cavalry  was  drawn  from  Cilicia  as  from  'Thraee  (en 
Armv,  I7).  Asioihcpossibleideniificaiionol'Titas(Gen.H)j) 
with  Thrace,  see  Tiras.]  w.  ].  W. 

THKASEAS  or  (RV)  THBAS£ITS  (epacMOY  [A]. 
ftapCiOY  [V''''^],  e*pceoY  [V'],  thrasiu,  [Syr.]), 
father  of  ApoU/)NiuS.  a  Mace,  3s.  The  name  may 
possibly  be  another  form  of  Tarsus. 

THBEA0(S3n,  etc.).  Josh.  SiS  etc     See  Cord. 

TH3tEECEILDKEIT,  BONQOFTRE.    SeeDANiEi. 

(Book),  §  a=. 

THEEE-BTBINQED  INBTRnKENT  (B»S^).  i  S. 
18«  EVme-     See  Music,  §  3[4]. 

THREE  TATERHS  (tpiun  t&Sepnion  [TL  WH]; 
Acts28is+,  AV  'The  three  taverns.'  RV  'The  Three 
Taverns.'). 

Here  Paul  was  met  on  the  final  stage  of  his  journey 

1  itiatti.  in  both  Greek  and  lalin  writers  was  Undoubtedly 
Acatlhtu  sfirvius.    The  nearly  allied  A.  syriami  is  abundant 


yGoogle 


THBKSHINO  INSTRUMENT 

to  Rome  by  a  company  of  the  Roman  Christbns.  It 
was  a  stntion  on  the  Via  Appia ;  evidently,  from  the 
order  of  the  names,  lying  between  Rome  and  Appii 
Forum.  From  Cicero  [Ef.  ad  Alt.  2ii,  ■emerseram 
commode  ex  Anliali  in  Appiam  ad  Tris  Tabemas'),  we 
learn  that  \\  stood  just  where  a.  cross  road  from  Antium 
on  the  coast  fell  into  ihe  Appian  Way  from  the  W.  Tres 
TaberniB  stood  therefore  very  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  in  the  midst  of  which  Appii 
Forum  actually  lay  (cp  Horace.  Sal.  i.  63/  ).  The  Aal. 
Ilin.  gives  17  R.m.  between  Aricia  and  Tres  TaberiuE, 
and  10  R.m.  from  Tres  Tabernre  10  Appii  Forum; 
Aricia  stood  t6  m.  S.  of  Rome.  These  distances  locale 
Tres  Tabemx  ai  about  3  miles  from  Ihe  modern 
Cisteraa  oa  the  Appian  road.  w.  j.  w, 

THRESBIHQ  IHSTEHMENT  (riiD}.  9S.24». 
See  AOHlCrLTURE,  %  a. 

^SBESHOLD.  This  is  Ihe  rightful  rendering  of  (i) 
ID.  sapk  (somescholars  compare  Ass.  5tip{p)u),  the  more 
usoal  term  (see  Door)  :  (i)  [qeo.  mipkldn.  is 
probably  the  special  term  for  the  threshold 

"""■  of  the  sanctuary  proper  (Thenius).  18,54/ 
(Dugon's  temple).  Zeph.  I9  Eiek.93  10418463  47  1  (cp 
DagoN.  §3|.  The  rendering  'thjeshold'  in  AV  of 
I  Ch.2lii!  17  needs  correction  (see  Akitppim),  We  also 
find  Ihe  plural  Q-ip.  siffim,  •  thresholds.'  So  in  Is.  64, 
■  And  the  foundalions  of  the  thresholds  shook  at  the 
sound  of  Iheir  voices'  (read  D-DWt  •y'Jf.  and  cp  Job  S86|. 
suppose  the  from   of  the  temple 


UOB^'fAV), 

a-.notbeina 


1.  Hsbnv  „, 


i  by  01 


il  Bethel 


e  capitals  (of 
that  the  thresholds  may  tremble.'  The  temp 
is  spoken  of.  These  '  thresholds '  had  spec 
(EV  'porlers').  iCh.9jj  aCh.234.  Elsewhere  the 
phrase  is  'keeper  (or  keepers)  of  the  threshold  '  (but  ijc 
may  be  used  collectively);  so,  i.g.,  Jer.  354  a  K.  224 
234  etc.,  for  which  in  Esth.  2ii  ©  gii-cs  dpx«'"MO'''>- 
^''.\a«i.  taking  the  Hebrew  phrase  as  synonymous  with 
•  Keeper  of  the  kings  bead '  ( 1  S.  28  j.  ®  dfixiirioftaro- 
^IXofl-  In  Ps.84it  (if  the  lent  is  correct),  a  psalmist 
values  even  Ihis  Lei-itical  olhce  highly  (lEiKin,  but  0 
m^fumiirAii).  Gates  and  thresholds  being  sacred, 
il  was  of  course  a  privilege  10  guard  them.  But  though 
il  is  usual  to  quote  this  passage,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  critically  justified. 

&icrilices  for  the  family  were  originally  at  the  entrance 

of  the  home.      According  to  Hommel.  ihe  Ass.  siifi{fl]a, 

a   Baerad-    'P''")'*'"'    ^  "  denominative  form  li/ifiu, 

^!^^^^1   'threshold.'    In  modem  Egypt  a  threshold 

BMI  01  tu  sacrifice  may  be  offered  to  welcome  the 

"^'^    incoming  mLter  of  .he  house."  and.   in 

BMnu.       ancient    times,    Herodotus   reports  that 

every  Egyptian  sacrificed  a  hog  to  Osiris  before  the  door 

of  his  house  (248).      Trumbull  makes  il  probable  that, 

words  '  and  he  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop  and  dip  It 
in  Ihe  blood  thai  is  in  the  bason'  (Ex.  12z2|  misrepresent 
the  true  meaning,  is?  might  in  fact  mean  either  '  in 
the  bason'  or  'at  the  threshold.'  and  Trumbull  prefers 
the  laller  rendering  (0  rapi  tI)b  Bipar.  Vg.  ia  limine}. 
To  set  foot  on  the  ihreshold  in  a  careless  manner  was 
probaWy  unlucky ;  Trumbull  reports  thai  even  now  in 
Syria  '  it  is  unlucky  10  iread  on  a  threshold.'  and  that 
in  Upper  Syria  ihe  bride  is  sometimes  carried  across  Ihe 
Ihreshold  of  the  bridegroom's  house  by  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom.  In  Egypt  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  does 
It  Greece  and  Rome,  also  in  ancient 


THEONB 

'Passover').  noB,  pim^.  means  'to  leap,  10  dance. 
The  Pesah  was  perhaps  so  called  because  Ihe  Israelites 
'  leaped'  over  ihc  ihreshold  after  the  special  sacrificial 
rile  referred  10  had  been  performed  ai  ihe  ihreshold  in 
recognition  of  ils  freshly  atlested  sanctily,  or  performed 
a  ritual  dance  near  it. 
In  I  K.  Ifl  Ji,  ■  How  long  hall  ye  b 

nothing  thai  wai  plainly  belter.  Bui  KlMfTrmann  has  provided 
iheeaiyamlniiluialcontctian  D^n^  (for  MT  C'B^-e|i>'  llonly 
icmaiiH  10  inlccpru  th«  reference  10  ihe  iuy»  uight.    The 

ihrBholdsI'— I.e.,  enlet  wiih  Ihe  saine  Krupulous  awe  Ihe 
sancluaiies  oF  Ihe  iwo  rival  ddiies,  Vahwt  and  Baal.    And  in 
.    Zeph.  1 9  (reading  f.  ^  ■!  in  A)  we  may  parapbiaK* '  And  on 
I    Ihai  day  I  will  punith  Ihoie  who,  though  ihey  leap  wiih  Krupu- 
lous awe  over  the  sacred  thrahold.  )-el  bring  wiih  them  inlo 
I    Yahwi'thoux  hand>  ilained  with  au^hyand  injustice' (Che. 
JQ/I  40 5M/  liBsBl;  cp  Jaslrc™r,/Sil7i«#  [.898]),      -S,, 
fanhtr.  Cril.  Sil:     T        '    ••'•-'  •-■-    ■      -■ 

by  Ihe  lighl  of  Ihe  same 


THBOHE.      Il  will  be  convenient  under  this  hendii 
1   Tama  '°  ^'^  *''*'  ^*"  '"  general,  the  Hebrc 
*•*"*  word  for  throne  being  applied  lo  all  arlicl 
of  furnilure  of  thai  description.      The  lerms  are  :— 

I.  iiiif  (HB^,  but  ,1S3  I  K.  IO19  Job!89t).  is  apparent 
derived  fTotn  Ihe  Ass.  ihatfi  ^teal,  ihrone,'  the  Aram,  equiv 
tent  *<.ni'  ((tOTJ  Dan.  5  10,  eic.,  cp  Syr.  iHrs^-O,  from  which 
borrowed  Ar.  iarxl  'chair,'  being  probably  an  earlier  font 

etc.,  EV  'seal.'  lit    'place 


rrtanrfiCnjiiB,  Jt*M3'>eai,'lii.  'fined  place"),  used  of 

Iwvlling.place  of  Ihe  Almighty. 

^iiu,  AcIsUii  (RVnv.  ' judgment. Kal").      Pn^tly  a 


India. 
OlHcur 


■e  welt  ki 


sages  ill 


Jos.  sf  ii.  1 1  ihowi,  Ihe  9p6n» 
Neh.B,^^Bandsfor««rfJ/. 

:Heb. 

im  o 
k.  l'Jw,eic.).    Cp  SvxAcoiiH!, 
(in»Xriabovei^Kev.l,ll., 


S.  f^Sf^  ECCIUS.T4  (Heb.  mUM),  cp  Mi. ilia 
'Ipui,  ihe  first  or  chief  seal   in   a 


where  Ibey  appear  a: 


Such  pieces  of  furniture  as  chairs,  seats,  or  slools  are 
iknown  10  ihe  ordinary  tent-dweller,  and  doubtless  the 
Hebrews  first  came  touse  them  after  they 
occupied  Canaan  {see  Meals.  §  3^). 


3.  BsfAnncea. 

It  is  true  that  i 

camp  before  Lachish  a  kind  of 


subiles: 


ordinary  ci 

of  the  Assyrians  (see  TENT,  hg.  i).  As  in  Assjrui. 
Ftabvlonia.  and  Egypt,  seats  were  no  doubt  to  be  fourkd 
in  every  house  in  Canaan,  and  together  wiih  a.  bed, 
table,  and  lamp  formed  part  of  Ihe  equipment  of  a  well- 
appointed  room  (3  K.  4io;  EV  'slool'),*  The  word 
used  in  this  passage  {tint)  elsewhere  refers  to  the  seat 
or  throne  of  Eli  Ihe  priest  (t  S.  I9  413  iB}.  of  the 
governor  ■  beyond  Ihe  River'  (Xeh.  87.  see  Rj-le,  Cami. 
'  loe.],  and  of  the  Ihrone  of  Solomon  (i  K. 


lOia^,  aCh.  9ij.#r). 
The  r  '  -    -  -     . 


,1  Pergamos  (Rev 


'  anoiher  view  Ihe  r  in  Ihe  j 


B^  wmp.  Tiglalh-pileser  III.).     The 


1  So  on  the  arHval  of  the  new  Khedive  m  bis  palace  ii 
(H.  ClayTnimbull,  Tit  Thralui!dCntninl{.tl^\  j,  qi 
P,lk-LtnJ»mr»ai,  19a). 


oflh^teiinnWoft^Scenl, 
SB),  where  D-DTia)  l->&  '  inletpreiei 
apu  ihe  iwuMMie  (cp  Or.  inscr.)  bi 
land  Pen,li (see  fl.Il6j)- 


jgle 


lack,  and  {c)  (he  slraighl- 
ea-t  with  arms.  The  three 
the  classical  . 


appears  «naiii|  and  it  is  not  improbable  ihqi  they  ^-creDriginall 
idcutical  On  the  whale  Buhjeci  lee  Reichel,  I  ■arhtllnt.  Geiin 
luili.  iff.  (Vienna,  189?),  with  Budde'i  renL-uki,  E^-f. 
» »».#■■; and  aermonl-Uaimiau,  Rfc.  ifArcA.  Or-—  •-  -  ' 

There  ate  three  main  varieties  of  seals  Is 
(^)lhe5«t  with  neither 

r  DwcripU-m.  '^;^' 

praciicaJly  correspotid  I 
and  M ma »j  respectively.  The  first  of  these  is  frequently 
represented  upon  .Assyrian  and  Babylonlnn  seals,'  and 
L^rs  a  general  close  resemblance  to  the  primitive 
altars  and  table  upon  llie  Assyrian  slabs.'  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  shaped  [ike  a  square  stool,  often 
with  several  cross-bars,  though  Instances  are  by  no 
means  wanting  where  the  legs  cross  transversely,  ttot 
unlike  the  conslruclion  of  the  modem  camp-sIooU 


THYATIRA 

THKUM(n^'1V  Is.38»RV'"i-    SeeWEAV 
THUHHIM    (O'Dn),    Ei.aSjo.      See    Uri 


t  {Dri.  Ps.(7'9['8]SlB[7]10*7job26u 


Representations  of  the  second  and  third  variety 
Are  likewise  found  in  Assyria  where  ihey  are  often 
accompanied  with  a  fnotslool :  cp  the  analogy  of  the 
Gr.  Bpirot  and  its  Bp^rvt, 

ai^'ayi  QMUphoHcal)  would  <how  ihv  the  Heb<ewi  weie  »ell 
acquainted  with  Hsui  of  this  lutuFc  On  tibtHv^t,  1  Ch. » 19. 
>ee  l>elo>',  n.  6. 

The  two  insl-mentioned  varieties  lent  themselves  to 
decoration  and  el.-tboration  lo  a  greater  extent  than  the 
le/lii.  They  were  frequently  of  the  finest  workmnnship 
and  adorned  with  gold  and  pla<jues  of  carved  ivory  (see 
IvoRV,  §  a).'  An  overspread  or  Itildaehino  was  often 
added,  and  a  reference  to  this  is  perhaps  rightly  seen  in 
the  lajiirlr  (Kr.,  but  Ktb,  -nTDS*)  of  ]er.  ^3.o.*  A 
common  form  of  ornament  was  the  representation  of 
animals  or  men.  to  support  the  arms  or  seat. 

If  Beniinger  is  correct  in  his  suggcslion  that  Solomon's 
throne  (situ^ited  in  the  Porch  of  Ihe  Throne,  i  K.  7?) 
was  Ihe  work  of  Hiram,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  based  upon  the  familiar  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
models.  The  throne  w.ts  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  approached  by  six  steps  {cp  Is.  61  'a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up'),  at  each  end  of  which  was  the  figiu-e 
of  a  lion.'  The  back  appears  to  have  lieen  adorned  with 
beads  of  bulls.  The  second  Targ.  on  father  adds  many 
fanciful  details  which  are  devoid  of  value. 

I  K.  10  11^,  aCh.»i7^,  ««  the  (Tfrnw.  of 


Ki  s 


r«t)o[ 


p'(hc,-" 


.  ..  ads  of  bulls' (e  >piinifui>  fiiwi'u'}-  In  iCh.UiBihe 
words  have  been  ■eriouhty  mihunderttood.^ 

The  meaning  at  rHi/iili.  EV  'Maj-s'  (lit.  hardv  0  viiixt, 
■mur  [K.],j|yiwm,  «n>c«toti|Ch.])iinaicleac.  Jo'.  .!<•/. 
vilL  Sa  offen  MAaiw,  which  means  (o)  Ihe  slalt  of  the  frame- 
work  of  a  bed.  <^  the  runRii  of  ■  laildcr.  anil  Mailf-nini  (cp 
iK.Tji).  Folbwingbt)  we  might  ihinL  ul  the  slais  totmmt 
lbs  leal  of  iht  throne,  but  the  idiunuik  'on  cilhet  «iilc'(.in 
•'not),  and  0's  iymtirt  in  Ch.  points  rather  to  the  arint.  Sucb 
amns  are  reprenenled.  f.f..  upon  the  throne  of  A^ur-bani.pal 
(Perrot  and  Oiipiei,  An  /■  Ci:ii>i.  1  io>.  Ag.  iS),  ami  of 
Sennachrilh  hcforo  Laehish  (if.  4 105,  fie.  47.  cp  Uill.  /-.-.'*' 
/wm  rt?  Ji-oi/,  1Q3).    What  1.  meant  Vll»t»olion).«.iiMling 

tfA  in  I  K.  10  ig,  perhaps  rigbdy.      '  S.  A.  C. 

>  S«Menant,£a(7/jvf/,VMCrtm/a&,l,andcp&  I.  Curtiu, 
Priirt.  Stvt.  Rtl.  367-576  (lOOfX 

«  Cp  the  taUe  in  Tknt.  lie.  i. 

■  For  dcuili  K*  Petrol  aixl  Chipiet,  Arl.  hi  CiaM.ZijTijt. 

*  See  HolTnunn,  2A  Tty,  18S1.  p.  68.  and  on  verss.  »e  tield. 
adU. 

>  iK.ia»t:"VtelHwheiem-iM.  In  a  Phoenician  inKtip- 
lion  from  Cilium  inCyprui(r/51,  no.  io>  mention  is  made  of 
Ihe  oflerin^  of  an  altar  and  two  cilfl— /.'.,  perhaps  (on  the 
analogy  of  our  passage)  Tiom'  (B11II>. 

*  IrjJ.  fDOislool'  (SI-  imnU'fiii.  icaiei/xm)  ii  for  ^3.  a 
varlanl  of  'ij^  u]  i  K.  (emended  ieil>    See,  primarily.  Geiger, 


in  NT  ^n,   B(»mtb.   Rev.  fl 
flpcr-feev.  4,H5ll,,,  etc. 

tins  most  sublime  of  natural  phenomena  is  rcpre- 
sentcii  by  a  poetical  echo  of  primitive  myth  as  the  vuiu-e 
of  God,  Ps.11147  JobSi*/-.  40?  Ps.1St3  [i.J,  and 
especially  Ps.  aS.  In  Ps.a,^  (cp  :■.  51)  as  his  lau|;b 
(see  Del.  and  Che.  ft.<-').  When.  ho*e.-er.  in  K«k. 
11)3  the  sound  of  the  n-ings  of  Ihe  cherubim  is  likeni-il 
lautologically  to  -the  voice  of  Kl  ShndiUii  lEV  (iod 
Almighty)  when  he  speakelh,'  we  naturally  ask  whether 

interesting,  for  il  opens  up  a  vista  of  possible  rectidca- 
tions  of  early  mistakes  (see  Shahd.ii).  And  if  »e 
lose  the  traditional  reference  in  Eiek.  10}  (and  I34).  we 
have  still  enough  lo  show  that  Ihunder  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  had  a  sjiecial  sanctity  as  Ihe  expression  of  the 
divine  omnipotence  (Ps.2Bj),  and  of  the  terrible  di\-ine 
vengeance  (iS.2io  PS.I813  [it]  Is.SOjo).  Thunder 
in  summer-lime  was  peculiarly  awful  (i  S.  12  ,r). 
thoi^h  perhaps  the  case  mentioned  is  but  a  poetical  way 
of  stating  that  with  God  nothing  is  imjussible  ;  Trisirain 
{NJ/J-  33)  says.    ;  il  is  unknown  in  summer."      The 

well  aware  thai  ihunilerstomis  did  not  occur  capriciously, 
but  were  subject  10  laws  appointed  by  the  Creator  (Job 
28>6  SSis.  cp  Ecclus.  4317^. 

'  Kighi-aiminK  ihunilerbolw  (Wisd.  S  ai)  has  been  ehaniicd  in 
RV  ihio  'shafts  of  lLKhining(^aXt^  ut^uthv)  itiih  true  aim.' 
In  Pa.  78  48  'hoi  thunderbotll'  remains,  though  CtCh  mor* 
proldbly mcani  here  'burning  uckncs-scs'  in  arcordMntze  with 
the  requirements  of  paTallelLsni.  Another  pe,.nliar  phlase,  'in 
the  secret  place  of  Ihunder  '  (Cl^n  nilDS,  It  Wniptf^uTsiyilot), 
Hill  remains  inihe  RVof  Pi.8l7lei'  Duhm  explains. '  in  the 
cbjud  which  hides  Ihe  Ihunder  and  at  Ihe  same  tune  veils  Cod 

fromsishiyol>a2uy:)i'  ThL 

bul  Ihe  Hebrew  pi- ' 


o  James  (md   John,  and  rendervd  'ton 


of  thui 


'  P'" 


THTATIB&   (eYATE.pa,    (Ti,WH].i    Rev.  ]  11  ;    #. 

emrfipoti  [Ti.  W'HJ,  Rev.  2  iS  and  'ii,  ;  riKtwt  9™- 
Td^iuc.  AcIsI6m|. 

■rh)-atira  was  a  town  in  norlhcm  Lydia,  so  close  10 
the  indefmile  borderland  between  Mysia  and  l-jdia  that 
1    DMitInn    *"""'    preferred    lo   reckon    it    to  Mj-sia 

'  ipaoir),  Il  lay  east  of  the  Lycus.  a 
iribiitary  of  the  I'hrygiiis,  whidi  river  itself  falls  into  the 
Hernius  from  the  north.  Thyalira  thus  was  plac•^d 
alniosi  cxarlly  miflway  between  the  f'aicits  (N, )  and  ihe 
Hernius  (S. ),  on  the  great  rcid  whii-h  crossed  this  region 
going  to  the  SIC.  into  ihe  valley  of  the  Mimnder.  lis 
geiigraphiciil  position  is  ihe  key  lo  its  historical  import- 
ance. The  watiTshed  in  which  it  lay  was.  in  fact,  of 
the  utmost  importance  stralcgically.  as  il  was  ihe  line 
of  demarcation  between  ihe  territory  of  competing 
soverciRiis.  For  in  301  B.C  Lysinuchus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Seleuciis  I.  (Nicatorl,  king  of  Si-ria,  had 
partitioned  .Asia  Minor,  which  they  had  laken  from 
AntiRoiiui.  in  such  wise  Ihat  I.ysimachus  had  the  western 
portion,  as  far  as  ci-ntral  Hingia.  whilst  Ihe  remainder 
fell  to  Selcucuslsvu  SKLRCCin^,  %  2).  When.  sul>he- 
quently  (from  983  H.(;. ).  hoslilities  iRvke  out  between 
the  two  monarehs,  Ihe  district  in  question  would  be  of 
great  mililary  importance :  and.  still  Inter,  when  in  177 
B.C,  Ihe  Gauls  (CMIatia)  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  founded 
their  robber  slate  in  north-eastern  Phrygia  (cp  GALATt.A. 
1  Neul.  plur., __t1  eiidnipii:^  but  the  »./-_  m_Rey.  1 


rV"">».    The  1 


I  atlesied-^IWH  2  App.  1*3).    Cp  iht  c« 
'he  form  Tkyateiva  gradually  gives  pbl 
.ilace  is  now  called  Ak-kiaar,  »n  Urn 
s '  (Murray,  HJbk.  tsAMiii. 


hy^lOOglC 


THYATIRA 

S  i).  its  importance  was  enhanced.  Consequently,  we 
find  escablislied  here  a  group  of  so-called  '  Miicedonian 
colonies  ■;  and  Strabo  describes  Th)Tilira  as  such  a 
colony  (6=5.  MrK.fa  Mo«Ji.iu^|,' 

The  word  Mocedoninn  in  this  connection  undoubtedly 
implies,  (irslly.  Macedonian  blood  and  descent,  and 
secondly  the  nucleus  of  the  standing  armies  kepi  on 
foot  by  the  Seleucida,  Ptolemies,  and  other  kings. 
This  nucleus  of  trusted  troops  was  in  reality  Ihe  remnant 
of  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Iheir  children, 
their  numbers  being  continuallj'  recruiled  by  drafts  of 
volunteers  from  Macedonia  ilself.* 


3n.ij.ci 


doubtli  . 
9  b  ilus  ■ 


iDTniKl  their  ny  Into 


L '  Macnlan. 


i'K 


Thyuim  stood  that  Ihf  bulk  of  the  calonisu  1 
boih  in  (h4  scnK  of  ixin^  men  of  the  slondii 
bcinn  of  Macedonian  blood-' 

The  dale  of  the  foundation  of  Thyalira  as  a  military 
colony  is  uncertitin  ;  probably  it  was  subsequent  to  277 
B.C.  The  name  is  a  compound:  -/nVii  —  ' village'  or 
'town,'  and  the  whole  name»gnilies  '  the  town  of  lliya' 
(for  Thya.  cp  the  town-names  Thycssus,  Thyassiis  [see 
Ramsay.  Hhl.  Giag.  114,  14B,  437]!-  We  are  told 
thai  previously  the  place  was  called  Pelopeia  or  Semi 
ramis.  or  Euhippa  [  Plin.  HS  5  31 )  —names  which  scarcely 
sound  historical.  According  to  a  piece  of  filse  ely 
mologising  based  upon  mere  similarity  of  sound  11  wis 
said  that  the  name  Thyatira  was  derived  from  Thsgitira 
(Bi^dreipa).  because  Seleucus  beard  here  of  the  birth 
of  his  daughteriStTi7T|p|.  (See  Sieph.  This  sv  and 
cp  Rams.  op.  cil.  137,  note.) 

The  town  became  of  importance  owing  to  its  fatotu' 
able  position  in  two  resixxrts. 

(a)  It  "M  hete,  for  exfliTipk,  that  Anliochusthe  Great  Maembled 
n  troop)   ot.  e  Cimpaji(^,c  ^=^   ^»^jM.i™   ^y^"^!.™ 

S.ImpOrtanM:   milMIotheS.     Inconuqucnceitsubmined 

inllltaiy.       'o  'h'  f*™ '' ""'' 

IE  period  durinz  which  Tbyaiira  does  not  appear  in  hlAlory ; 

-      -il  the  linie  nf  the  empire,  in  fac'  ■■""  ■•  ■ —  >■ — 

-    D  the  full  the  naturaUdvantagei 


cribed.  Naturally  it  was  only  in  a  peacefuT  di 
h  could,  under  die  entire,  make  them&elvH  fe' 
until  the  later  Byianune 


eriod  that  Hral 


yianune  period  il „ — b^. 

on.  A  glance  al  the  network  of  Roman 
roadiin  western  Awi  Minor  is  sufficient  10  reveal  the  inportvKe 
□f  Thyaiim  at  this  lime-    Sianing  from  Pennmni.  an  inpoitant 

— J u L  Q„n„  ,„j  Nakrasa  AV..  m.  10  Thyalin, 

io  Satdis,  and  w  through  Philadtlphu  uid 

0  Laodiuea  on  ihe  L>-eus  (Ranw.  HM,  Gt,^.  i6j). 


road  mn  through  G 


nonhwBtdi  along  the  coi 

.St  from  Rhesus 

hnwKKSm 

P,:rxan.ns,weHeihallh 

order  of  nam«o 

IheMvenc 

urche. 

i<  capable  of  easy  and  n 

tionat  eiplanallol 

.  Vi^^^^  from 

anv  iiuestion  of  poli.ica 

or  eccleNlatika 

order  ^B  in  fact  amply  tha 

of  the  occurrence 

follows  the  main  road  f 
Pc^amns.andsodo«i. 

om  F.phesu>  in  a 

,„atl«p. 

rough 

(*)  Thyatira  owed 

0  its  connection 

with  the    wool    trade 

or   rather    the 

re   of 

3.  ConunwciaL  J^'^' 

en  E00.15,  and 
f  dyed  fabrics. 

nore  especially  to 
This  was  always 

industry 

nained  Lydia'  (so  EV  in  Acts  IOm  :  perhaps  •called 
the  Lydian'  would  be  more  correct)  was  a  'seller  of 
purple,'  "of  ihe  city  of  Thyatira' — that  is  10  s.iy,  prob- 
ably an  agent  of  some  great  house  of  dyers  and  manu- 
faeiurers  in  Thyatira  (Rams,  St.  Paul,  ai+). 
The  dyers  and  other  handicrafismeo  in  Thyaiira  were  united 


[uild»_(ealtedj(>)«jn 


n  Thyali 


//.  Ji  Con 


. — ,  p- Toa;  laiT,  p.  466;  c/G^ 
>  Cp  biod.  Sic  in  II,  i-Twir^ 

t^.^Sovn  y  T^  OTfuridj — Hpe.ik  ing  of  ihe  nme  of AntiirontaGonalaL 
1  See  on  this  Sch;^chh^>dl.  'Die  Malted.  Kolonien  iwiichen 

Henno«undKaikos'in^/i«*.^n:*-/iii/,iM^I'^rt,,lBSS,p../ 
•  Cp   HoKI.  //.  4t4I,  «t  J'  in  nt  r'  iXcAim  wn  Aiinm 

fi.qiT)  I  Mirenf  M  K^ifw.    Cp  Claudian,  nt  Rapi.  Prat.  1 170. 
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aswell  as  theBuildli^^Dakinakeni'(I|u>rniiw<ni),  -pollers' 
(iwp«»»"rt,  '  brass.workers '  (»oAnrs),  and  numeroni  others  (net 
Clerc,  Dt  ribui  Tkyat.  99,  auoled  by  Rams.  (Y/icI  and  Diih. 

P-  M'/> 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Tliyatiran  church  (Rev.  2i3/ ) 

*,    ttjiir  9,J1  f    "*"*  ^''''^  "f  ""'  '''■■'  "'  '''*  '"*'"■  *'"^''  '^ 

'■  »■»■■'"'/■  [ius  on  the  surface  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  (Rer.SM/)-       Nevertheless,    in    Rev-2» 

thing  distinctive  and  characlorislic  of  the  place.  From 
the  context  il  is  clear  that  under  this  figure  is  concealed 
some  form  of  teaching  or  practice,  or  souio  intellectual 
movement,  which  presented  itself  as  a  rival  or  per- 
version of  Christian  le^tching. 

The  following  inter])retaIion  has  ticen  suggested. 
Outside  the  city  Ihpre  stood  the  laMiSoPiuw  or  sanctuary 
of  Sambatha  {lviiifi^0iil,  a  Chaldean  or  Persian  Sybil 
or  prophetess.'  Apparently  (his  was  some  form  of 
eastern  superstition,  of  great  popularity,  if  lite  reference 
in  Rev.  2:»  is  to  this  shrine.  '  Jezebel,'  if  (Schiirer  and 
others)  a  definite  person,  must  be  the  Sihyl  of  some 
shrine  connected  with  an  eclectic  (pagan-Helirew- 
Chnsluin)  sjstem.  It  appears  more  probable,  how- 
ever that  we  should  interpret  the  deimncialiou  more 
broadly  with  reference  lo  the  prevailing  tone  of  Thyatiran 
l..hnsu-in  ly  ralher  than  to  a  superstition  idolatrous  iu 
origin  and  general  content,  which  could  hardly  have 
infected  Ihe  majority  of  the  church.  In  other  words,  the 
expression  m  the  message  obtains  ful!  significance  only 
if  we  understand  the  church  of  Thyaiira  lo  have  developed 
some  heretical  or  impure  form  of  belief  or  practice,  such 
as  might  naturally  be  typified  by  a  notorious  figure  drawn 
from  OT  history  (cp  a  K.  S  ai).  We  here  touch  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  selllcrs  and  colonists  in  Phrygia 
and  neighbouring  districts  to  the  mixed  popuLttion  amid 
which  they  dwelt.  The  evidence  of  the  Talmud  is  clear, 
that  these  immigrant  Jews  were  divided  from  Iheir 
brethren  and  failed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  religious 
position  (see  Neub.  C/egr.  du  Talm.  315:  and  Rams. 
Cilia  and  Bisk,  ef  Phrygia.  '2674/ ).  The  population 
of  Asia  Mima' was  undoubtedly  allraclod  to  the  religious 
system  of  the  Jews;  bul  (he  other  aspect  of  this  fact  was 
(hat  Ihe  Jews  became  merged  with  Ihem  {see  Rams.  SI. 

where  the  position  of  (he  Jews  in  S.  (Jalaiia  is  ircateil  at 
length).  Sudi  syncretism  must  have  had  its  diingcrs 
for  the  Christian  churches,  based  as  Ihey  irere  in  general 
upon  proselytes  and  containing  a  more  or  less  large 
admiiiure  of  Jewish  elements.  It  is  lo  some  form  o( 
gross  degerteratioii  of  Jewish  practice  and  belief  that 
reference  is  made  in  the  ejiistle  to  Ihe  Thyalir.in  church 
(see  art.  by  SchUrer.  '  Prophetin  Isabel  in  Thyatira'  in 
Ahkaad.  H'eiidcktr  gaBidoul,  39/)-  In  Cyprus  (Acts 
136)  and  Ephcsus  (Acts  IP  13)  also  we  find  (lint  certain 
Jews  had  aliandoned  ihenisel  ves  to  ihe  practice  of  magical 
arts  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

aboui  pSEan  inslimtions,  ep  the  case  of  Krin.b  (■  Cor.lO  15/; 
cp  Ram-iay,  F.i/iai.  1900/;  Zahn,  Einl.litXf.  [also  Mico- 


■WOOD  (iY^o^-  eyiON  [Ti.WH].  Rev. 
ISiit)  is  mentioned  among  Ihe  precious  wares  sold  in 
Ihe  market  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon.  The  wood 
intended  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  tree  cnllcd  8n<i  or  Bin 
by  Ihe  Greeks,  and  citrus  bv  Ihe  Latins  (cp  Hthn, 
KuUarp/anun,  386).  The  former  name  mmld  seem 
10  refer  10  the  fragrance  of  the  wood  ;  and  ciiriis  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  iiiipat  and  so  points  to  a  tree 
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from  it. 
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TIBEEIAB  (xiBepiftc),  on  a  narrow  strip  of  plain 
under  a  hill,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ualilee, 
was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas.  apparenlly  nol  before  a6 
A.  D. .  and  so  was  quite  a  new  place  at  the  lime  of  the 
public  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  Its  founder  named  it  in 
honoiu-  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Though  ii  betame  the  capital  of  Galilee,  it  was  at  (list  a 
purely  Greek  city,  which  accounts  for  its  not  appearing 
among  the  scenes  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  It  joined  in 
(he  war  of  liberty,  but  yielded  without  resistance  to 
Vespasian,  and  was  restored  by  him  to  its  master 
Agrippa,  on  whose  death  in  loo  it  fell  directly  under 
Roman  rule.  The  place  came  to  be  a  great  seat  of 
Jews  and  Jewish  learning ;  it  was  the  residence  of  R. 
Judah.  the  editor  of  the  Mishnah ;  and,  ihoi^h  tbe 
schools  of  Palestine  were  ultimately  overshadowed  by 
those  of  Bab)'lonia.  the  school  of  Tiberias  was  still 
famous  in  the  lime  of  Jerome.      On  Jn. 61=3211   see 

Galflee,  Sea  of.  8§  i,  4/ 

Half  an  hour  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  Taburiyfh  (a 
town  of  some  4000  inhabitants)  ate  the  famous  hot 
balhs  (now  tl-Hanmeh)  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(^>V5is  [71];  Tiberiade  aquis  calidis  salubri)  and  1^ 
josephus  (rtiif  ir  Ti^piASi  eipia'a  iiaav.  B/n.2l6). 
In  Aitt.xv\n.2i.  A/iv.l)  he  alludes  to  the  Btpiii  as 
not  far  from  Tiberias  and  as  being  called  'kiipa6ov%, 
'  which  being  interpreted  is  StfiiA. '  It  seems  10  be  the 
Hammath  of  Josh.  19  a-  iiee  Hammath.  This 
Ham  math  is  mentioned  in  Egyptian  records  (see 
Palestine,  %  15,  no.  i6|.  The  Talmud  of  Babylon 
identities  Tiberias  sometimes  with  the  biblical  Hamath, 
sometimes  with  Raccalh  (see  also  Talm.  Jerus, ),  some- 
limes  with  Chlnnereth.  See  Neubauer,  G^gr.  ao8 ; 
SchDrer,  (;/Km2i36Jf  ;   ETiLIioX 

TXBERIAS,  BEAOF(h  e&AACCATHC  TiBepi&^OC 
[Ti.  WHj).  Jn.  21 1.      See  Galilee.  Sea  of. 

TIBESIDB  (TiBepioc  [Ti.  WH])  is  mentioned  only 
in  Lk.  3i,  where  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  assigned  to  the  iifteenlb  year  '  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  C*sar'  (1-71  Tyepoi-fai  Ttfitplau 
Kaltrapst). 

Tilierius  Gaudius  Nero  succeeded  Augustus  as 
Emperor  of  Rome  in  14  A.l>. ,  and  reigned  until  37  a.d. 
He  was  son  of  Tilierius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  so 
that  he  was  only  the  stepson  of  Augustus.  The  two 
chief  authorities  for  his  life  are  Suetonius,  who  revels  in 
court  scandal,  and  Tacitus,  whose  i«litica!  views  marred 
his  historical  accuracy.  Hence  little  justice  has  been 
done  lo  Tiberius.  The  Aanalt  of  Tacitus  have  been  In 
fact  mainiaineil  to  be  'almost  wholly  saiii«' (Merivale. 
Hiil.  of  the  Romani  untfer  tht  Empiri.  eh.  64), 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  satiric  tendency, 
*  to  lake  eilreme  acts  as  typical  of  the  man,  and  ex- 
treme men  as  typical  of  the  age,'  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  book.  Consequently,  his  portraiture  of 
Tiberius,  the  most  elaborate  analysis  of  character  In  his 
writings,  is  most  often  attacked  as  untrustworthy.  We 
have  in  fact,  in  accepting  Ihe  picture  in  Tacitus  as 
historical,  this  problem  before  us — to  explain  how 
Tiberius,  who  up  lo  the  age  of  fifly.five  (when  he 
became  emperor)  had  shown  himself  a  commander  with 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  an  onitor  of  no  mean  calibre, 
and  an  adminisltator  of  acknowleilged  sagacity,  de- 
generated from  the  moment  of  assuming  the  purple  until 
he  became  that  monster  of  cruelty  and  vice  and 
impotent*  which  perhaps  for  all  lime  he  is  in  the 
imagination  of  mankind.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
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10  attempt  to  review  either  the  private  life  or  the  public 
acts  of  Tiberius.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  life 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  'cascade  of  epigrams' 
(Beesly,  Caliiin/.  Clodius.  and  Tiiertus.  115).  such  as 
compose  the  summ.'uy  in  which  Tacilus  gives  his  most 
deliberate  judgment  on  Tiberius  {Ann.  Sji). 

%  (ill^^ifitT  nmw  of IhT'i^da^','  »ilh  an  iml^nble 
ludicl.  Becsly't  CatiUm,  CltJita,  a»d  Tiit^Hi  is  ■  vigoniut 
'  '  Champaigny,  Z,«  C/mrt,  an  unqivuiiTTd  invective, 

^iiSKT.  rOfftiitirm  timi  In  Cfian.     Fur  ihe 

■  iintitl  BrlUi^n  t  Mnd  ihc  ulicln  ^HBOKuLoovj 
V.  J.  w. 


iCh.lt 

TlBHI  ('33R,  §  79 ;  see  ^elow  on  meaning  ;  cp  Ass. 
Taixi.  Taiai'a.  Phccn.  JU3n,  Tainilk;  6aMN[€li 
[BA],  e&B£NNei  [L]:  TheiHi),  b.  Ginath,  a  cora- 
peliioi  with  Omri  for  Ihe  throne  of  Israel  after  the  death 
of  2imri  (i  K.  ISsi  /t).      See  ISBAEL,  g  ig.  Outti. 

Like  so  many  oilKt  succcufiil  adNtnturFni,  including  his  rival 
Omri(=lmri=JernhniMli),  Tihni  smdisio  have  been  of  Jtrah. 
mevliie  origin.  His  name  is  a  g«nii]ic  In  form,  and  probably 
should  be  read  -03)  (Neba]iie)  or  -n-aj  (Nebaiolhitt).  Cp 
I  Ch.  S  1 ;,  where  (in  ihe  original  folm  oflht  lixl ;  s«  SHAl-HAlii) 
Cuni  is  a  olin.name  in  ibe  »ulhem  Giltad  {lenp,  Jeroboun  iL). 

TIDAL  (^pin ;  e*.pr*>x  [EL].  eaJ^r-  \P^  «"!'  a 

in59l,64Ar4[A];  Pesh- WrV/), 'kingofGoiin 


.,  --  -  i«i"r 

Chedorlaomer  (Gen.Hio),  Nothing  has  yet  been 
made  out  either  as  10  a  king  called  Tld'al  (or  Tar'al)  or 
as  10  the  ■  Goiim '  or  '  nations  '  over  which,  according  lo 
MTand  »,  he  ruled.  The  identification  of  Tid'al  with  a 
supposed  ancient  name  in  a  very  late  cuneiform  tablet  is 

the  highesi  degree  precarious  (see  King.  Leiltrs  ef 


^am 


:p  Haupl,  n 


in  Gen.  1 


Heb.  lest,  SBOT).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
thought  that  '  Goiim '  was  a  corruption  of  Gulium.  the 
situation  of  which  district  (see  Koa)  accords  well  with 
the  mention  of  ■  Goiim '  after  Elam,  It  is  certain  (see 
inscription  quoted  by  Rogers.  OulUnei  if  Bab.  Hist. 
lol  that  Gulium  was  early  subject  lo  Babylonian 
influence.  If  -Goiim'  comes  from  'Gulium,'  Tar'al 
(if  we  may  follow  ©=■■)  may  conceivably  be  a  Bal^- 
Ionian  name.  The  only  word  which  appreraches  it, 
however,  seems  10  be  targut.  'rudder'  (Deluge-story, 
97),  which  is  sometimes  a  title  of  the  god  'Ninib'  (see 
Jensen,  Koimol.  43a).  But  'seductive'  as  Rawlinson's 
theory  is,  it  is  loo  hazardous  (see  Hal.  Rm-  sim.  1894, 
p.  379)  to  make  g  correspond  to  jf  in  -1^^  [^tagamari) 
and  to  J  in  zm  (  =  gutium?). 

So  far  we  hare  asi^untcd  thai  MT  and  6  CDTTeetly  represenl 
the  Driginol  Uxi.    Hut  in  the  geneni  failun  of  criiical  ilinmes 

Tidal  and  ifae  other  names  in  Cen.  14i  are  deep^  conupt. 
ihat  Smn  (EV  Tidal)  is  a  comipi  ftagmeni  of  VlfOm'  U«at- 
mtel)  and  thai  c'l!  {C™iin)  as  often  his  the  same  origin.  See 
Supo,-,!,  1.  1.        L  ■'■  "■  •=■ 

TiaLATH-PILESER  f1KJ?B  n?W,  a  K.  1 6 .9 1 8 .0, 
ID^B  niim.  aK.ie?)  or  Tilgath-pilMMT  (nj^Fl 
IDNji'B,  iCh.66aCh.28io,  I^J^B  Hl^R  iCh.5i6). 
V's  rtiadings  are  :  in  j  K.  lii?,  «*yo»*t*Ac«r«(.  [BA];  l«j, 
ftiAy.W-|Bl,  om.  A:  1610,90*70**.  (fel;  »T*'***»'*«'°*IA1; 
fc7»a*«AM«*i  [1-1  throughout;  m  iCh.66.  taX-jt^mviil'  [Rl; 
«uv\o«"  AaAvaiTui  (A);  6  «,  •ai*»*«iuia«i  [Bl ;  «■■;.*««■.  ^b*- 
HHTOJilA]:  I  Ch.  ;gio,*B*v«*.Mc.*<.<.IBl;  AlY^i#■.♦■lAra  |  <rtf\ 
(A):  fcyA,.ft».A«nip[l.ldire.ugh™t. 

In  the  ZenjTrli- Inscriptions  loSBMin  and  lo'^EnVin. 
Assyr.  TukulH-Spil-isarra,  'My  help  b  the  son  of 
,    L,  fefcirra.'        ftSarta,    '  the    house    of   the 

I.  HU  UIDB.  niultitude.'  was  the  name  of  the  lemple 
of  Ninip.  who  was  therefore  called  '  the  son  of  tsarra.' 
The  strange  form  in  Chronicles  is,  according  lo  Kiitel 
[Ckton.  Heb.  SBOT  68),  'merely  an  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  a  familiar  name  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chronicler  or  of  his  Midrashic  source.' 
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The  bibliral  Tiglath-pileser  was  ihe  third  of  ihe 
Assyrian  kings  of  (hat  name,  and  came  to  the  throne 

™1^  °"P"  ""*•  pareniage.  but  as  he  IS  called 
''"e™-  in  Ihe  Babylonian  Canon  Pulu  (PuL.  aK. 
15  iti>  etc, ),  it  is  thought  that  he  was  not  o(  royal  raw, 
but  was  probably  a  general  under  Aiur-nirari,  his  pre- 
decessor, and  that  he  called  himself  Tiglalh-pileser  on  I 
coming  to  the  throne  on  account  of  Ihe  renown  aitaching 

The  chief  sources  of  the  history  of  his  reign  are  the 
inscribed  slabs  found  in  Ihe  remains  of  his  pnl.-ice  al 
_   o™.w™  rf  Calah.   and  Iwo  tablets  which  appear 

li!^^^ '° "--  ^"  -"'"' ''°'"  ^""""^  z 

^utMHdoT^  ''™"  Similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
"°""°^  slabs.  With  r^ard  to  Ihe  latter,  several 
of  them  are  only  known  from  squeezes  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  also  the  claytablets  referring  lo  his  reign 
are  preserved.  The  chronology  of  his  reign  has  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  Eponym  Canon  with 
historical  references  {/CB 1  aii-irj).  from  which  it  appears  : 
that  he  mounted  the  throne  on  the  13th  of  the  month  | 
1)7"  (April-May)  of  the  year  745  B.C.,  as  successor  lo 
Asur-nirari  ( 1 1. ) .  in  Ihe  list  year  of  whose  reign  there  was 
a  rising  in  Calah  ;  not  improbably  Tiglalh-pileser  seiied 
this  opporlunily  to  assume  Ihe  supreme  power.  Whether 
(he  fact  thai  the  Kponym  for  the  tKil  )-ear  was  Ihe 
governor  of  CaJah  supports  this  supposition  or  nol,  is  a 
mailer  of  opinion. 

The  first  campaign  of  this  king,  which  look  place  in 
the  year  of  his  accession,  is  stated  to  have  been  '  into 

.   — ,_. ..    the  midsl  of  the  rivers' — i.e., '  to  B,iby- 

hS^S^  tonia.-  His  object  was.  not  so  miich 
•pkJik_^^-  '°  conquer  the  coun(ry  as  lo  break  Ihe 
^r  "«^'™  '^  dangerous  power  of  Ihe 
^^^  Aramsan  tribes.  In  this  he  was  fully 
successful,  and  the  Babylonians  themselves,  who  sufferect 
from  the  tribes  in  question,  thankfully  acknonledged  his 
suierainty.  Owing  lo  this  success,  he  seems  lo  have 
assumed,  from  the  first,  the  title  of  '  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.' 

The  nexi  year  (744  B-C.)  Tiglath-pileser  lumcd  his 

J,  |j_,„_j    Assyria,  inhabited  by  wild  t  "  ■       ■     ■ 


i  been  troublesome 
kings.  This  district,  which  was  ca 
2iHRi  ii.),  he  wasled  with  lire  and  sw 
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In  743  B 


The 


■of  w 


S,  Arpad, 


ported,  to  all  appearance,  by  (he  king  of 

dueed  again  to  submission.  This  probably  gave  an 
opportunity  lo  Sar-durri.  king  of  Urarlu,  to  march 
towards  Assyria.  It  was  therefore  necessary  lo  put  off 
the  subjection  of  .Arpad,  and  proceed  against  the  northern 
foe.  who  was  completely  defeated.  In  743  operations 
against  Arpad  were  resumed,  and  in  741  (to  judge  from 
the  Eponym-lisi)  Ihe  city  was  taken,  though  the  Assyrian 
army  remained  in  (he  same  district  in  740  B.C.  One 
result  was  Ihe  anneiaiion  of  Unki  (identified  by  Tom- 
kins '  with  'Amk).  a  district  which  had  aheady  felt  the 
Assyrian  might. 

In  739  B.C.  Tiglath-pileser  carried  on  war  in  L'lluba, 
on  Ihe  N.,  uking  several  cities  and  founding  anotlu^r, 
which  he  called  Asur-iklSa  ('ASur  has  presented').  It 
was  apparently  during  (his  period  that  the  Assyrian 
subjecl-slates  in  Syria  and  northern  Phcenicia  rebelled. 
The  operations  into  which  Ihe  Assyrians  were  thus  led 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Kullanl— i.?.  (according  lo  P. 
Rost},  the  Calno  (y.u. )  of  Is.  IO9*  (738  B.C. ). 


jitdi'tiai^l'uiniwouUl" 


Syria'  in  BOK  ii.     For  Ihe* 


TIOLATH-PILESEE 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Azriau  or  liriau 
(Rost)— I.e..  Azariah  of  Judah — came  into  touch  with 
7  AnrUh.  Tiglalh-pileser  on  Ihis  occasion.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  frequent  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  exceedingly  mulilalcd  portion  of  the 
annals  which  seem  lo  refer  lo  this  period  gives  Tiele 
justification  for  replying  in  (he  affirmative  {BAG  330/; 
on  the  whole  question,  howeier,  see  Uziiah).  AH 
the  princes  of  middle  and  northern  SjTia  now  submitted 
and  paid  (rihule,  including  Rasunnu  (see  Rezis)  of 
Damascus,  Menihimme(Menahem)of  Samaria.  Hirummu 
(Hiram)  of  Tyre,  and  o(hers,  including  Zabibi  queen  of 
Arabia  (see  Okeb  and  Zr.EB).  There  is  no  statement, 
so  far  as  the  tents  are  preserved.  Ihat  the  Assyrian  king 
penetraied  as  far  S.  as  Samaria,  but  the  fnci  Ihal  he 
received  (ribu(e  from  (luit  counlry  (cp  a  K.  \!iu)jl'.)  is  a 
sufficient  indication  Ihat  he  al  least  threatened  it.  and 
had  to  be  bought  off  (see  Mknahem).  The  policy  of 
deportation  wns  on  Ihis  occasion  resorted  lo  extensively. 
The  following  year  (737  B,c.)  the  stale  of  affairs  on 
(he  E.  called  the  Assyrian  king  (o  Media  {mil  MadSa) 

8  Hsdia    ""''  "''*  ''''"■''^'' 
and  UrMju.  ^^J[' 

cemed.  This  left  Tiglath-pileser  free  to  mareh,  in 
736  B.C.,  to  the  fool  of  (he  Nal  mountains,  on  Ihe  N. 
of  Assyria,  where  he  look  a  large  number  of  cities,  thus 
preparing  (he  way  for  (he  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Urartu,  which,  in  the  following  year  (735),  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  oui.  He  peneirated  as  far  as  Snr- 
durri's  capital.  TuruiijA,  and  though,  on  account  of  its 
naluratiy  advantageous  position  on  the  lake  \'an,  he 
was  unable  lo  take  the  city,  he  nevertheless  broke  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  Urarlu  for  many  years  to 


I  peace  again 


If  734  B- 


•(oihe  land  Pilis 

B  PhlliBtii.  '^^*  ^'"'■^  "^''  '"  <;0'i«quenee  of 
9.  fmiWOfc  ^y^,  J  ^^  „_  j^  j,^^  considered  (his  (o 
involve  a  campaign  against  Judah,  Samaria.  Phcenicia, 
etc,  Rost,  however,  (hinks  differently,  cotitending  Ihat 
the  mere  reception  of  (ribu(e  from  (he  countries  men- 
tioned in  IVAl.  toe.  Ht.  would  sufficiently  account  for 
the  references  lo  the  southern  districts.  As.  however, 
the  inscriptions  of  Tigkith-pileser,  where  (hey  speak  of 
relations  with  Judah.  have  no  date  (the  text  being 
defective  al  the  important  poinis),  he  follows  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Eponym-list,  which  makes  Philislia  (i.e., 
the  small  slates  un  the  shores  of  (he  Mediterranean)  Ihe 
chid'  object  of  the  campaign.  In  proceeding  thither, 
Tiglalh-pileser,  like  Ihe  Assyrian  kings  in  general, 
would  lake  the  coasl-road  from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of 
the  cily  which  was  first  threatened  is  broken  away,  but 
Rosl  conjectures  it  (o  have  been  Ashdod  or  Hkron.  Its 
prince  bought  his  reinstatement  only  by  means  of  heavy 
tribute.  It  was  Hanftnu  of  Gain,  howeier,  who  i*ns  to 
all  appearance  more  especially  aimed  al  by  Tiglalh- 
pileser.  and,  feeling  this,  he  lost  no  lime  in  seeking 
refuge  in  Egypl.'  GaiB  (hen  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  Ihe 
Assyrians  ;  iis  treasure  and  its  gods  were  carried  away, 
the  worship  of  Aiur  was  introduced,  and  the  royal 
throne  and  image  set  up  in  Ihe  palace  of  HanQnu. 

The  eniry  for  733  and  733  B.a  is  'to  the  land  of 
Diniaika' — i.e..  Aram- Damascus.  No  doubt  it  was 
10  Ahu.  ^^  "^  "'^  ■''"S's  P'""  "^  subjugate  (he 
stales  of  the  W.,  but  he  was  also  induced 
to  make  Ihis  campaign  by  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  of  Judah 
for  help  against  KeziN  and  Pekah.  The  appeal  was 
supported  by  Ihe  sending  of  gills  in  acknowledgment  of 
vassalage.  It  would  seem  that  the  allied  kings  despiiired 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  and  telrcnted 
._    .,..-_    ._....  They  thus   played   inlo  Ihe 
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hands  of  Tiglaih-pileser,  who  may  perhaps  refer 
in  his  annnls  (II  >i;/. )  as  follows  : — 

'In  my  r«ircr  enpRlilknu,  I  hmd  <:oiinIed  (as  spoil) 
dtks  (of  Pckah)  and  had  csnied  olT  bis  .  .  .  uii  hi 


I'revioiisLy  (o  Ihis,  however,  as  il  would  seem,   ihe 

king  paid  a  visit    la    Ihe   Phcenician  states  to   assure 

11  Beiiu.  himself  of  their  fidelity,  and  on  this  occasion 

he  may  have  anncicd  wide  tracts  of  Israel, 

including  '.ill  the  land  of  Naphlali '  {a  K.lSi^).     No 


I  his 


Hough,  perhaps,  as  Hommel  suggests,  the  -li  of  1 
of  ir,J/3,pl.  lo,  no.  a  may  be  the  end  of  that  word, 
for  the  preceding  lioe  refers  to  Hit-Huniria  or  Israel). 
Rciin  of  Damascus  boldly  resisted  Ihe  invader,  but 
on  this  occasion  fortune  deserted  Ihe  Ara.ni*ans ; 
Rezin  took  to  (light,  and  fortified  himself  in  Damascus. 
A  siece  of  Ihe  cily  followed,  during  which  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  completely  devastated.  A  suc- 
cessful expedition  was  also  made  against  Ssmsi.  queen 
of  N.  Arabia,  which  led  to  the  submission  of  other 
trilicsofthatregiun,  as  far asSa'ba(  Yemen).  Damascus 
itself  fell  at  the  end  of  73a  B.C.;  il  is  not  .again 
menlioned  as  an  independent  stale.  The  fate  of  Keiin 
isrelaiedin3K.16».   See  Damascus,  g^  10/:  Kkzin. 
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Israel,    lo   Tiglaih-piliser   are   treated   elsewher 
18.  IstmI     ""*"^*)'     ^  ^'"^  '^^^  against  Assyri; 


uid  thft 


aely   Mi 


•i.(>ht^,.irli«>  ''"''  "^  Ashkdon,  who  had  been  joined  by 
""«"j''f^Metennaof  Tyre.       According  to  Rosl. 
the  Assyrian  statement  is'  lliat  Mitinti 

the  fate  of  Rezin.  His  son  Rijkipti  now  mounted  ihe 
throne  on  account,  as  il  would  seem,  of  his  father's 
mental  stale,  and  hastened  lo  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Ass)Tiall  conqueror  by  means  of  tribute  and  gifis. 
Tiglath-pileser  now  sent  his  rab-sakC  (see  Rab-siiakkk) 
against  Metenna  of  Tyre,  who,  finding  no  other  course 
fbtoible.  decided  lo  submit  and  p.ay  tribute.  The  ral)- 
sakS  was  also  successful  in  bringing  about  the  submis- 
sion of  Uassurmi,  chief  of  Tabal,  who,  however,  was 
de|>osed,  and  a  man  named  Hullt  set  in  his  place. 

To  all  appearance,  affairs  in  the  W.  had  reached  a, 
saliifactory  settleiueni  for  the  Assyrians.      Leaving  th.ai 

li.  OpnaUoi.  ?"™' , j;  ""  ■■';:  J'?"  il"""? 


who  » 


after  a 


n  of  t\ 


ium-ukln.  made  himself  king,  but 
was  deixised  after  rather  more  than  two  months'  rule  by 
Ihe  I'haia.-ean  prince  Ukln-iir  (Chiniiros)  of  Blt- 
AmukkilnL  At  this  period,  Ihe  Babylonians  proper  had 
but  lillle  love  for  Ihe  dominion  of  ihe  rough  Chaldxans, 
and  probably  encouraged  an  Assyrian  inlervention  in 
order  lo  get  release  from  a  thoroughly  distasteful  rule, 
Tiglath-pileser  therefore  entered  Babylonia,  and  besieged 
Ukln-jer  in  his  capital  Sapia,  but  without  result.  He 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  other  Iribcs,  however,  and 
carried  Zakiru.  prince  of  Blt-sa'alli.  into  captivity. 
According  to  the  Eponym  Canon,  the  Assyrian  king 
did  not  engage  in  any  campaign  in  730,  bul  reniaindi 
at  home  '  in  the  land.'  Apparently  his  army  continued 
the  siege  of  S.->|jia,  which  fell  in  the  following  year. 
The  result  was,  that  Ukln-z^r  lost  his  throne,  and  the 
oilier  Chnlrkcan  chiefs  submitted,  including  Mi:R<itiACH- 
BAl.AiiAN  W.V.).  prince  of  the  Lind  of  Tilmlim  ( ■  the 
sen-coast  "I,  Ticlath-pileser  could  now  celebrate  one  of 
his  greatest  triumphs.  He  proceeded  to  Babylonia  as 
Ihe  saviour  of  his  people,  and  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  king  :  in  ihe  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  on  at 
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least  one  contract- tablet,  he  is  called  Tukid:i-flpii- 
eiaira.  (This  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
PL'Lt^.r.]  was  his  official  name  at  Babylon,  or  not.) 

The  next  year  (738   ac.)  found  the  king  again  in 
Babylonia,  p^foiming  the  ceremony  of  '  taking  1'     ' 
It.  LMt  jrMW  ?' 

Mid  dektb. 

Canon  mentions 


_  of  Bel,' ' 


a  yearly  duly  for  one  who  clainwd 
ruler  of  the  land.  The  Epom-m 
■  h  may  be  Dir  : 


with   r 


himself  on  the  throne.  The  death  of  Tiglaih-pileser, 
we  learn  from  Ihe  Babylonian  Chronicle,  took  plan 
Ihe  month  Tcbet,  thus  closing  a  reign,  than  which  n. 
v,-as  more  glorious  for  Assyria  or  more  fateful  for  Isn 
Turning  now  to  other  signs  of  progress,  we  note  t 
the  material  prosperity  of  Assyi 


lifro. 


.thee: 


lures  of  the  period  that  Assyri: 


Wht 


to  have  generally  resided  in  Calah.  bul  also 
Being  more  of  a  warrior  ihan  a  builder,  he  apparently 
contented  himself  with  rebuilding  and  changing  Ihe 
great  central  palace  at  Calaii,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  predecessor  Shalnianeser  II..  copying  the  Hittite 
style,  and  adorning  it  with  the  objects  senl  as  tribute 
by  Hittite  and  Chaldxan  princes.'  Unfortunately,  this 
building  was  for  the  most  pan  demolished  by  Y-sar- 
haddon.  so  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  were 
partly  deslrov'ed.  partly  mutilated.  This,  added  10  the 
ravages   of   lime,    has   deprived   us  of  much  valuable 

fragmentary.  H.ippily  the  order  of  his  canip.iif;(is 
is  well  preserved  by  the  Eponym  Canon  wilh  historical 
references,  though  the  meagrcness  of  ihe  entries  leaves 


intheca 


oflbei 


is  of  the  < 


hy  iFitiuid  criiicLfDi,  auKl  that  one  rc&ult  of  ihit  Is  that  the  ia- 
flurnce  of  thfl  N.  Arabiwi  nciphboun  of  ^l«tine  is  seen  to 
hnvc  bcoi  ai  least  u  Birai^ly  felt  aa  thai  at  Auyria.  In  PhO- 
fUET,  I  Ji,  it  !■  fjuttn  that  the  capltfiiy  foretold  bv  Amos  wai 
must  probably  a  N.  Amluan  oqe,  and  the  ivelon  which  was  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Invasion  wa^  that  pan  of  the  Negeb  which 
was  in  tunelitUb  occupation.  Simikiriy  in  IK. IS iq  it  is  not 
the  Awjiiaa  kiiu  cnigmanly  called  TigUih-pileser,  bm  Jcrah- 
nwl  kin^  of  Aili^ur  In  \'.  Aialda  who  arria  away  captive  the 


pcaafDflhuil 


ij,  bul  in  ibe  I 
intcnrsttne  a» 


uliti<Ji  Nqieb 


ThecH 


„ ngeeiiltire.    Il  tnlireK'  dears 

.   jf  Ibe  three  nunet,  Pill,  TieUlh-^lcKr.Tilgalh- 
p!li»«r.    See  Crf/,  Bft.-T.Kj:.] 

Koa,  Kiilicliriflu.iu  Tiglar-Piliien  irr.  (iSflj);  G.  Siaiih, 

Alljrria    {AiKictl    llistir^  fivm    Ikt    .Mtmuni'-li),    "H  £.-, 

RyB^ri,  //.If.  <ifl>>th.  and  Alt.  S  itH-ijB; 

16.  KbUogruhV.  Mnrdler-Uetilisch,   Giu-k.    :>«•   Bal:    M. 

All.  ijf/.  (1B41):  Homnel,  CFA  biAJf. 

(iBSOr  Schrader,  'Zor  Kriiik  d,  inichr.  TiRlii-ISlBtrs  H.' 


TIQBIS  (Spin),  Gen.  2n  R\™b-,  Dan.  10*  RV-*- ; 

EVHioiiKKbLiv.i'.). 

■pnCVAH  (njIJFI  'hope,' §74;  eCKOYe  [AL]-<,^.. 
TkkoaI. 

1,  F.lThcrorSHALLL'MU).lK.2SM(«'«<>HvlB],->«>MlA]). 
CpTlKVATH, 

■,.  F-ittifr  nrj*H*:iAH.  E<talOii(.A«.<.  IBtll):  in  1  Esd. 
9  14  he  La  galled  ThkdCa.svs,  KV  Thocam.s  (e««inn>  im  im. 
lAl). 

TUVATH,  Rv  ToKHATH  (nnpin.  Kt. :  nnppi, 

Si,  ^.tu/lM). "  'S«  TiKVAH.'         ■        " 

TILE,  (i)  For  njj^,  m«.ih.  nXiNfloc  (Eiek. 
4Tt).«e  Brick.    (3)  Fo[»V>M°i(I-k.  S14).  >«  Kousf,  f  4. 

TiBl'iii™M^^r  HI,'--."  on' li«  W.°jkko/ Ihe  ^rteiraeeof 
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TIUtATH-PILNESEB    (IDK^^?    nj^FI),    i   Ch. 

Serf   iCh.  28jo.      See  Tiglath-pcleser  (with  ap- 

TlLOlHI^Vn,  Kt.  piri;   INWN  [B],  6l\toN  [A], 
etoAeiiw  [L])'  ^1  of  Shimon  a  Jwlniiile  (i  Ch.  -I^t)- 


TIMBEEL  (t|n.  h'ph).  Ex.  15»,  etc,  Cp  Tabret, 
and  see  Music,  §3(1). 

TIME.  See  Cmbosoloov  ;  also  Day,  Month. 
Week,  Year. 

TIMES,  OBSEBTEB  OF  (UiVO).  Dt.  ISio,  eic. 
See  DiviNATlOM.  3  (i). 

•mask  (i?3PFi.  ifjpn.  s  S4 ;  esMN*  [b-^del])  ii> 

Gen.  36 II  ranks  as  the  concubine  of  Eliphaz  b.  Esau 
and  mother  of  Amaiek ;  but  in  i  Ch.  1  36  Timna  and 
.■\nulek  are  among  the  soni  of  Eliphai  (so  ©i- ;  but  ffi". 
Kai  T-qi  Baiua  afiaXiic  ;  6*  Ba/itix  jt  ^  raUairii  tXi^f 
!«•:*»  iiiirij  rill  afia^l*)-  Timna  appears,  however,  ns 
the  sister  of  Lotan  b.  Seir  (see  I^t)  in  Cien.  36»  i  Ch. 
l39((u\B0(al>'a^a[B].  aifXtiii  U  Xuirnr  Baia/a.  [A], 
jtai  i.X.S.  {LJ) :  and  as  an  Edomiie  phylarch  or  rather 
clan  in  Gen.  364°  i  Ch.  I51  {Bcn^r  (U],  Saiuwn  [A] ; 
■    !S  TlUNAH). 
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TIMNAH  (njpFI:  Samna  [BAL]:  also  njlJpFl. 
Josh.  IS43  jude-  14iis  :  I'.f..  'allotted  portion'). 

I.  A  town  in  ihe  hlil-countrj'  of  Judnh.  in  the  same 
group  with  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  1557 :  Baiita^a 
(B]|,  and  therefore  not  to  be  idenlified  wiih  Tii»eh  or 
TiiHjh,  4  h.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  There  must  have 
been  a  Timnah  SE.  of  Hebron.  Most  scholars  have 
supposed  this  place  to  be  intended  in  Gen.  88ii-t4 
(floifo^    [.\]   in   ...    »:    ea^a,   [L]    in   v.    ,,),     but 


(Sl^ 


I)  favo 


(SIM  below.  3)  of  Josh.  15io 


I.  [\y 


5,     Josh,  194J, 
155?  [sc     ■ 


Thim- 

ve]. 


Judg.  BataeSa  [BAI.].  The  geniilie  ■»(!,  Ba/ieii  [B], 
SativaBaitv  [AL],  Tinmlt*,  Juilg.  156.)  A  place  on 
the    northern    frontier    of   Judah    (Josh,  15io,    "here 

0  has  ^1  \l0a  [B1.].  ^tI  rirar  [A]),  assigned  to 
Dan  in  Josh.  I943.  but  according  10  Judg,  14  in- 
habited t^  Philistines  in  the  pre-rv^l  period.  The 
latter  narrative  describes  most  graphically  an  occasion 
on  which  Samson  '  went  down  to  Timnah'  (Judg.  14  ■) 
from  Zorah.  The  Chronicler  includes  it  among  the 
cities  liiken  from  .^hai  by  the  Philistines  (a  Ch.  SSiS  ; 
om.  fi"),  and  the  conleniporary  ei-idence.  of  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  '  Prism-inscription'  {h'ltiit!/.)  records 
thai  king's  cnpture  of  Tamna  after  the  hnlile  of  Altaku 
before  he  laid  siege  to  Anikanma  or  Kkron.  Timnali 
is  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Ti/'iirh,  on  Ihe  S. 
side  of  the  Wady  Sardr,  am.  W,  of'Ain  Shems  (Beth- 
shcmeshi  and  a  little  farther  10  the  SW.  of  Sarah 
(Zorahf.  The  site,  however,  has  been  robbed  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  ruins  by  the  builders  of  a  neighbouring 
vill-ige  (Uu*rin,  /ud.  230  /■.  ].      But  ep  Zorah. 

3.   A  third  Timnah  (possibly  the  same  as  Timnath- 
HERES)   may  be  recognised   in   the  Thamnatha   of 

1  Mace,  fljo  'on  Ihe  readinKS.  see  Pirathon),  which 

is  dtHi)>tless  the  Thamna  menlioned  by  Josephus  (B/ 
iii.  3s>  and  Pliny  (//.Vv.  H70)  as  giving  name  to  one 
of  the  toparchies  (the  Thamnitica)  of  Juda»,  and  in- 
correctly described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (O.S26O3 
IBflfi)  as  being  in  the  di3tT^ct  of  Lydda  on  the  road  lo 
S073 


Jerusalem.  The  topographical  notices  in  Jos.  ff/iv.8i 
conlirm  the  view  that  this  Timnah  or  Thamna  is  the 
northern  Tiiae/i.  a  village  about  10  m.  NW.  of  Bethel, 

length  by  GuiJrin  \6am.  2Sg^.).  Cp  Clermont  Gan- 
neau,  P£FQ.  1875,  p.  169;  SchOrer,  Cflii-fi. 

TIHHATH-HEBES  (OTI^  njOPI,  as  if  ■  Portion  of 
the  Sun,'  iw  Ka^iis,  I  95;  JuJg.  29  ea^niliait  (ULI, 
tofiHAVOiH   \.\],   al-3   callid    in    Joih.lOsD  24  JO   Tlnm&th. 

*ar«h  (n^  n^ii :   *atian(Bi"K  [»],  ^mi 


»^^Ka^kJ^^^l  (A),  ew^*.  lU,  >l 

A  locality  ■  in  Mt.    Ephrr 

MX.  GA.K^n- {f.v.).      ■ 


iigned    I 


Josh 


14  30^ 


mgtc 


>;  4wyiaiiraxipa  [BJ. 


k  of  Josliua 


fortitted  the  city,  dwell  there,  and  was  buried  there. 
The  place  has  been  idenlified  with  the  modern  Tibneh 
(see  Timnah,  3),  where,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  hill  to 

(Snw!'28<,-,o,).  This,  however,  assumes  that  there  is 
only  one  Ephraim.  whereas  the  proluibiliiy  is  that  there 
was  a  second  Ephraim  (  =Jerahmeel)  in  the  Negcb. 

The  ■Itemsrive  Identilkation  with  Ki^fr  Ijlrith  (a  luimll 
villigc  !JE.  of  Tibneh),  pn»oKd  bv  Conder,  hai  only  the 
luupun  of  a  late  Jewi.>.h  and  Moslem  midisvnl  imdilion  (s« 
ZbPVZiiJ.  0.9s   «,  and  cp  (luldriher,  I'EFQ.   1879.  PP. 

(lU.1  givu  .i^mi,  which  is  hanlly  lo  b*  lri»lcd  a<  a  AliSmU 
miiuhcis  (so  .Moon). 

But  p«kibly  cj-in  (wheiKcbycEiorn^comesfroDinniT — r.^., 
lin^K  (this  alio  accounts  best  lot  '  Mount  Hers ').  This  will 
become  slUI  more  probable  tf  *Kim'  in  '  Jo<hua  soa  ofNim' 
should  n.il1y  be  Nuh>l]oiiI  (ipparrntly  a  RchulMlhile  or  Jer^ih- 
mecliit  n;.™).  Jo.f,ua  «urely  rcprewnis  a  clan  of  Ihe  N'Weli : 
see  rcMHUA.  It  iialwirnpoFtjintiAatKleAJEarsonofAaroti^appar- 
pliieh;!^,  'wbidi  was  given  bim  (omit  1:^1  in  Ml.  Ephraim.' for 

TIMOF  (timiON  [Ti.  WH]),  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  (AclsAs).  He  has  a  Greek  nante  and  was 
perhaps  a  Hellenist.  Traditions  contained  in  Pseudo- 
Dorolhcus  ancl  ['scudo-Hippolylus  make  him  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabiiv  and  according  lo  ihe  former  he 
sulTered  martyrdom  by  burning  at  the  hands  of  the 
heathen. 

TIM0THED8  (yiMOeeoc  [AKV]}, 


3  had 


by  the  S}Tian 

by  Judas  Ihe 
ipaign    which    resulted 


Maccabee ;    first    in    the 

in    Ihe   caplure    of    Jaier, 

included    the    battles   of   TJathema  and    Raphon  and 

Ihe  relief  of  Bosora.   Bosor,  Aleirm,  Casphor,   Maked 

and  Camaim  (i  Mace,  56-ii  14-44).     tie  is  also  mcn- 

where  Ihe  scene  is  transferred  to  Western  Palcsline  and 
a  chronology  implied  which  has  suggested  lo  many 
scholars  Ih.-il  a  dilferenl  person  must  be  intended.  11i« 
most  probable  en  planaiion  of  Ihe  discrepancies,  howcit-r, 
is  that  suggested  under  MACCABEES  (SETctND),  §8  a.  3  ; 
col.  1870  middle,  cnl,  3871,  viz.,  the  inade<(ua(:y  of  Ihe 
sources,  and  tlie  uncritical  character  of  the  compiler,  of 
that  book. 
1.  See  TiMOTKV. 
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WLtfa  the  Mafcdoniar   . 

whom  in  all  likelihood  ihe  epithet 

to  dutinguiih  bim.    Cp  Holtzmw 


:h  (Gaii 


iioBaiot  with  Ti^i^iK, 

i,_^.  .1  .1. n;unj  (19i9)  from 

ejipTculy  ifif  ended 

, _, , lUralbrilfi,  65/ 

(<Mo). 

The  ditni Dished  strictness  of  local  Judaism  {Phrvcia, 
g  3)  is  betrayed  by  two  fealures  in  the  Lystran  house- 

«Ht  iiwiujF.  jjjjj  jjjjij.  jjj^  ,^gj  allowed  to  reach  man- 
hood uncircumcised.  His  father,  it  has  been  con- 
jeciured,  died  during  Ihe  boy's  earlf  years  -,  this  is 
corroborated  at  any  rale  by  the  absence  of  all  reference 
10  him  as  well  as  by  Ihe  strong  influence  assigned  in 
reliable  tradition  to  [he  lad's  mother  (EDUCATION.  §  5} 
and  (maternal?)  grandmother,  even  though  we  hesitate 
to  lay  stress  on  the  slight  textual  evidence  for  Eunice's 
widowhood  (Actiltli.  add  x4p<"  '5  '  X-  fo''  'louioloi, 
fig,  fu.),  or  even  on  the  tense  of  iiwiifX'*  (fuerat, 
Actsl6]  ;  iir(tpx«  would  have  been  used,  had  he  been 
alive  [Blass])  Whether  her  husband  was  among  '  the 
men  that  worship  Ciod'  (n^A^roi  t^  Qt/ai")  or  not, 
Eunice  (Actslfl.,  c:p  v.  n)  seems  to  have  become  a 
Christian  ai  Paul's  first  visit  to  Lystra  (Actsl46/ 
9a-i2),  Later  notices,  embodying  a  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect,  indicate  that  her  mother 
Lois  had  assisted  her  to  train '  the  lad  in  the  knowledge 
and  piely  of  the  OT  previous  to  their  joint  conversion 
(aTlm.  IsSu/.cp  i  Tim.  64);  and  il  may  be  inferred 
that  their  influence  subsequently  brought  Timothy  over 
to  the  new  faith  some  lime  before  the  return  of  Paul  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  later.  Passages  like  1  Cor.  4 17 
(contrast  v.  is),  a  Tim. 2 1,  etc.,  refer  to  kinship  of 
spirit,  and  PhiL  2  39  expressly  identities  Timothy's 
'gentiine  sonship'  with  his  Loyal  service  to  Paul,  not 
with  spiritual  parentage.  At  any  rate  his  intimate 
connection  with  Paul  dates  from  the  lalter's  second  tour 
wilb  Silas,  when  he  found  the  young  Lyslran  not  a 
neophyte  but  a  full  member  {wiSifrifi)  of  th«  local 

The  bUuhob  in  1  "nm-Sio^  (a  genuine  ftagoKnt)  umply 
neani  (Lk.  1  ])  acqujiintance  with   tie  f^isand   eipetiences 

46)— and  doexnot  imply  (hat  Timothy  accompanied  Paul  on  the 
joumey  described  in  Aces  IB  14-W  30.  In  this  flij^hl,  accordinig 
to  Ada  Pilri  It  Pauli,  etc.  (ed.  Lipi.  iBoi,  pp.  »3i/),  Paul  a 

ThTianguaKe^Aclsie'  {Kid'lS^T'^io  zlj  IO17 
127)  is  intended  to  denote  a  remarkable  and  happy 


n-*P''° 


1   Ihe  t< 


r  (cp 


,    Chrii 


ally  (. 


178  /  ).  It  seemed  provide 
"*  that  another  youth  was  found  willing  and 
oin  Paul's  company  and  enterprise,  after  the 
<n  of  ]ohn  Mark  and  Barnabas,  Character istic- 
6j  IO13  22ii)  an  excellent  repuution  is  singled 
'1  equipment ; 


ActslSi  suggests  also,  though 
imply,  that  he  had  akeady  preached  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. However,  as  his  father's  nationality  was 
notorious  in  the  locality,  Paul  had  him  circumcised. 
He  carried  out  this  long-deferred  rite  upon  the  eve  of 
proceeding  farther  on  a  tour  among  the  Phrygian 
churches  with  tiieir  Jewish  surroundings  and  partially 
Jewish  atmosphere,  his  object  being  to  prevent  people 
Inking  needless  offence  either  at  Timothy's  connection 
with  Paul  or  at  his  entrance  into  Jewish  circles. 
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pos»«Kd  A  copy  of  K 


TIMOTHT 


pHychotogiail  reruns  can  be  ulduced  which  reitder  the  tradition 
lairly  acceptable  (cp  Renan,  S.  Paul,  ijj,  313;  Hoil.  Jmi. 
CMil.  Cj/}.    I>ui;  either  before  01  afiei  i1ie  conl^rence  ■! 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac 
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oidmarj-  hi-pcKhesu  of 

crltidsm  upon  Acts  f« 

Iherefo^  li^naiural 

eictptiunal,   Ihouull    it 

"*|Sfdi  on  the'vi^w" 

uken 

of  die  dale  of  "Uakirians  (cp  &  j) 

whether  we  luppow  Paul  deKL— _,,-j p 

afterwards  (so  W  el«r,  Ahf«aH«gdrs  lialaliri-ric/H,  nf- 1  I9«D. 
or  advanced  10  a  clearer  and  more  consistent  line  of  action. 

In  sketching  at  a  later  date  Home  penonal  Haiti  of  Timothy, 
the  author  of  the  pastoral  epiailes,  either  drawing  upon  Acts  or 
upon  indqKndeoi  oral  Iradiiion,  lait  characteristic  sliess  ca 
(he  quefliians  of  good  character  and  reputation  as  a  rMuisite 

and  Lois  (3  'iim.  I5),  auecests  timidity  and  ^ckwardavss  as 
■    "        -Timot_hy{>__'lTm.l7/),andr.-  '     ' 


ilenditig  Paul'i 


«ngle  o. 

i^'ifyi;^  ^ul'j 


election  of  Ihe  younger  n 

c  local  Christians,  pos^bly  mcluc! 
emselvei  in^inred  in  the  asHmbl] 
t  companion  for  PiuL    Thesiaien 


. —    Jut  ecclesiastical  tendency  M  a  later  age  is 
the  fiiither  description,  throughout  then  passBges  and 

eisewitere  (f^.,  »Tun.  1  s,  cp  TiHOTHV  AND  TiTU!  IEhstlks], 


igh  Ihe  f 


.le(cpA 


Accompanying  Paul  and  Silas  on  their  European 
tour  (Paul,  %  30).  Timothy  apparently  look  a  specially 

3.  Ill  MWjriMita.  c^cC'^^ch'J;, 'helped"  to  Z^ 
at  Phiiippi  and  Thes<^1onica.  although  it  is  remarkable 
thai  the  narrative  in  Acis  only  mentions  his  name  quite 
incidentally  (Aetsl7i4  ISs).  With  the  former  church 
(Phil.  230-33)  his  relations  remained  singularly  close  and 
u-arm,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  him  (with  Vdlter. 
Th.T,  189a,  p.  124)  in  a  second-century  allusion  (4jJ 
to  ffiJi-firye  (cp  SvNZVCi;s).  His  subseijuent  movements 
between  Beroea  (BEREA,  3)  and  Corinth  are  not  quite 
clear  owing  to  the  loose  and  general  statements  of  Acts 
at  this  point.  The  probabiliiy  is.  however,  that  (i  Thess. 
33  being  pnrallel  10  3;)  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  soon  at 
Athens,  and  was  sent  back  (perhaps  with  a  letter,  cp 
Rende!  Harris:  Expos..  5lh  ser.,8i6i/  *oi/)  to 
Thessalonica  to  confirm  the  kxsl  Christians  and  bring 
back  news  of  their  condition  to  Ihnr  anxious  apostle. 
Reluming  from  this  errand  Timothy,  now  accompanied 
by  Silas,  found  tliat  in  despair  Paul  had  gone  across 
from  Athens  to  Corinth.      Cp  ThessaloniaMS,  %  1/ 


IZahn    (&'./.  1,79/.)    subtly    t 


s   an   ■llD'no 


■isiic  of  Timothy  in  the  iw.i 
(Phil.  1™     Sm  further  k!'sc^mw"s'']4/.»tK*,  ^^/.  (iBSi 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


TIMOTHY 

icwd'  ( 

source  which  he  TollDwcd  here,  was  ignonuii  of  this  MacedonLui 
mUsion;  ttt  olTers  no  explanauon  of  the  extraDrdiiury  dela>- 
whjch  —on  hia  owq  siaiemeni — ir&nApiied  b«lwe«n  17  13^  and 

in  ^BOTtiu""'Jhrr=iii  '["[improbable  itil  ihe" ™il' of "^ul*) 
two  emisuHes  etunded  10  Philippi  as  well  as  (0  Thesia- 
IcHiica,  and  that  Ibev  conveyed  from  ihe  former  church  [o  Paul 
{1  Cor.  11  gt  Phil.  4  ij)  a  gift  of  monej-. 

Al  Corinlh  and  throughout  Achaia,  Timothy,  as  an 
'apostle'  {i  Thess.li  26)  in  the  wider  sense  of  Ihe 
*  tt  r-^^^HL  lerm(cpMiKisTRif,  i  17;  McGifferl, 
4.  At  Corilltll  _4^„J^  ^  6  8,,  shared  Pauls 
and  flUewUBTB.  pi^^ri„g  tork  (/p  =  Cor.  I  r,J  and 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  epistles  (epistle?)  to 
Thessalonica,  which  were  written  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  apostle's  stay  00  the  Isthmus — for  although  the 
menlioD  of  Athens  (1  Thess  3i)  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  that  cll)'  as  the  place  where  they  were 
composed  (see  i  Cor.  ISji  16a),  it  is  plain  from  other 
allusiotis  (cp  I  Tlie5S.IB)  that  they  presuppose  the 
apostle's  entry  into  Achaia.  From  Corinlh  two  years 
Timothy  seems  to  have  accompanied  Paul  as  far 


s  Ephesi 


o  the  c 


in  tlie  neighbourhood  (Col.  1 1)  and  to  local  individiuila 
(Philera.  i).'  Alanyrate(cpCHB0NOLOGV,  §68)  towards 
the  close  of  Ihe  two  or  three  years  spent  by  Paul  In 
Ephesus  and  the  surrounding  districl,  Timothy  and 
Erastus  (.Acts  lOii),  as  two  assistants  of  Paul  upon  the 
spot,  were  despatched  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  ( possibly; 
iir  (\tfif,  I  Cor.  16ia)  in  adv-ance  of  their  leader,  who 
intended  to  follow  up  his  letter  to  Corinlh  (despatched 
by  sea  after  March  5,  when  navigation  became  open) 
by  a  personal  visit.  It  is  plain,  from  i  Cor.4iT  I610/. 
thai  there  w.is  a  chance  of  Timothy  biling  to  arrive 
until  after  the  leiter  reached  lis  destination  ;  for  Paul 
bespeaks  a  courteous  reception  for  his  young  representa- 
tive. The  absence  of  any  greeting  from  the  latler,  and 
the  temporal  aorist  Irtii^a  ('  I  have  sent,"  i  Cor.  417), 
show  that  he  had  left  before  the  epistle  was  despatched. 


His  in; 


.    Paul  I 


a  ChristL 


directly  (i.e.,   b) 
(i  Cor.l6ii),  after  instructing  the  Corinthians  afrt 
upon   Pauline  methods  and  views   (i   Cor.li;)    and 
generally  consolidating  their  laith. 

The  obKurity  of  the  Corinthun  episode  at  this  slan  (cp 
Titus,  |  3)  lenders  it  diflicult  id  deciJe  whether  PaulT^lence 
in  1  Cor.  upon  the  misuun  of  Timothy  and  any  TcsulIssIIeiidinE 


K«hydi 


Corinth  (so,  t.^,,  I.ighllwK,  Weiss,  and  Ramsay),  or  that  he  did 
arrive  and  then,  faitin^  to  cope  whscquently  with  the  fresh 
(rouble,  relumed  LO  Paul  or  Tilmply  sent  him  Word  of  the  crixio. 
On  the  last-niimed  hypothesis  he  nuy  have  been  either  (10 
Beyschlag,  PAeiderer,  G.  U.  Pindlay)  in  person,  or  with  Paul 
on  the  ktler's^aful  viui  (iCor.^isA  actually  the  loan 

^"ihe  oh^e  intricate  queJtion  seeScliminMrV/C'iL'l  i»"»j.' 
Whatever  happened  lo  Timothy  in  the  interval,  Paul 
at  last  met^  him  somewhere  among  his  favourite 
Macedonian  churches  (a  Cor.1i  75)  whither  he  had 
retired  from  Corinlh  probably  to  lind  a  more  congenial 
g[dlere  ;  unless  we  arc  to  suppose  thai  he  accompanied 
Paul  thither  from  Ephesus.  Evidently  he  had  not 
been  in  Achaia  lately  (3  Cor.  Ts/  13).  But  when 
Paul  went  on  to  Corinlh,  Timothy  accompanied  him 
{Rom,  16ai)i    and  formed  a  member  of   the  apostle's 


Whether   he   accompanied    Paul 


loned  by  him  afterwards,  the  scanty 
available  do  not  permit  us  to  deler- 
;  the  latter  conjecture  (cp  Timothv 
1.F.S].  g  la/)  fits  in  well  with  ihe 
heiui,  incorporaied  in  Rom.  IS.  eilended 

luld  be  highly  approprLale.  But  the  note 
m.   !■»  and   no  nun.      [Cp,  further, 


C^Vh^ 


iblished. 


TIMOTHY 

tone  of  a  Tim.  lij-is  ii-im  when  thai  fragment  is 
assigned  to  a  genuine  note  sent  by  Paul  either  late  in 
the  Caesarean  or  early  in  the  Roman  imprisonment, 
urging  his  friend  to  join  him.  At  any  rate  it  is  obi  ious 
that  Timothy  did  slay  beside  him  at  Rome  for  a  con- 
siderable period  (Col,  Ii  Philem.  I  Phil.  li).  Later 
on.  however,  Paul's  concern  for  the  Philippian  Christians 
led  him  lo  arrange  for  the  disinterested  and  zealous 
Timothy  paying  them  1  visit  (Phil.2i9-»i)  in  order  to 
relieve  Ihe  apostle's  mind  by  bringing  back  news  of  hil 
old  friends.  Timothy  bad  a  tried  character  by  this 
time  and  his  '  solicilude  for  the  Philippians  had  become 
a  second  nature'  (Lightfoot).  Clearly  he  was  not  a 
a  pi  isoner,  but  free  10  come  and  go.  His  journey  may 
have  detained  him  ;  or  he  may  have  proceeded  farther 
to  Ephesus.'  At  least  a  genuine  fragment  preserved 
in  X  'nm.  1 1S-18  46-ij  16-19  shows  that  at  some  subse- 
quent period  Paul  hod  been  forced  to  abandon  his  hope 
of  release  and  now,  in  view  of  a  martyr's  death,  wanted 
10  have  Timothy  beside  him  again  in  his  isolation. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  sunimoixs  was  obeyed  in  time, 
or  at  all.  A  final  glimpse  of  Ihe  envoy  is  afforded, 
some  twenty  years  later,  by  a  casual  remark  in  an 
epistle  apparently  addressed  to  some  Christians  at 
Rome  (Heb.1313),  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Timothy,  who  was  fiiinilar  to  this  circle  of  readers  (cp 
Rom,  18)1,  Hebrews,  g  9),  had  been  recently  released 
from  imprisonment  somewhere  and  might  possibly 
revisit  Rome  in  company  with  his  fi-iend  the  writer. 

Apart  from  a  hypothesis,  which  needs  only  10  he  chronicled^ 
that  he  mctuatly  edited  [he  two  pasloml  episllet  bearing  his  own 

e.  Al  author.   coniiKt    Timolhy    wilh    authorship    eilher 

him  the  allthor  of  »*T1^''.'(Z»V"^m*!"»"  ™»t  ^a  Ur. 

of  his  companions  (1  Thsis.  I  i)— hence  lu  lomewhal  fomuil 
and  oflkial  lone— and  saiuiated  with  apocalyptic  fontsues  oT 
Judaism  peculiar  .0  himself  (cp  Acts  18.  i 'Tim.Sis/ 1  Tim. 
I4*?)     SeeTHESSM.o«iANS.  1.4.    (ii.)  When     -^      "■■'■^- 


riolh,  w 


r-- - isnaiural(Pfleid,i: 

106^)  though  lar  from  necessary  to  suppose  that  tbex 
chapters  were  preceded  by  a  parr  (no  longer  evtani)  wriii 
Timothy  or  by  some  other  companion  of  Paul  inleresled  \ 


uitic. 


19^)  and  the  g< 


ofihejotimal  by  Timothy.  Soiof,  however,  has  followed  a  modi- 
tied  form  of  Mayerbofl's  iheoiy  in  aiiributing  to  Timoihy  Ihe  task 
of  editing  Acts  in  iu  extant  shape  from  (^  a  Lucan  sketch  of 
early  Chrislianily  in  connection  with  Paul  nnd  (»)  a  rather 
legendary  Petrine  »urce  {Dit  EnlxltkiHig dtr  Afi,-gtick,  1B90). 

The  widespiead  belief  of  Christian  Iradilion  {Af.  Contl.  7  411, 

EuBeb.//£S4,Photiii!,B»*/.  as4^  that  Timothy  was  nppoinied 

by  Paul  as  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus, 

7.  In  tndiUtm.   is  piobnhly  nothing  belter  than  an  infer- 


iif''.,: 


d  by  K 


■  Tim 


e  by  the 


14.  Latin ;  Sept.  ?7.  Ephesut)  during  the 

a!u?  fe^™i'cepho'^'b//ff's  11)^  No  miracles  are  narrated  of 
him  in  Ihe  fifth  century  Act^  TiBiitlui  (ed.  ITsener,  1877). 
Far  these  and  other  legends  »e  further  Llpsius,  Apekr,  Afi.- 
rttck.  (1SB4),  371-4DO,  and,  for  Ihe  traditional  connection  of 
Timothy  and  Ephesus,  Zahn,  £111/.  I  4»/    His  mariyrdom 

1  If  so,  this  would  he  the  basis  for  the  literary  selling  adopted 

pJ.iH^'^'*Tr.^.'l7/,  q.'l'!t^OTHv'E'vo'T.TCs"|El!lSTL^| 
I  11).    The  casual  way  in  which  Timoihys  cnnneclion  wilh 

likely  Ihal  it  may  rellecl  some  actual  tradiiion  of  his  career  after 
Paul's  removal ;  certainly  (ahhough  tbe  far  from  eihaustive  or 
accurate  nature  of  Acts  as  a  record  of  Paul's  bier  life  does  n« 

in  Acii  when  Paul  luned  for  Macedonia  leaving  Timothy  la 


Jgle 


TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS  (EPISTLES) 


ii^>  il  conoecltd  il 


J.  Mo. 

TIMOTHT  AND  TITUS  (EPISTLES) 

repi«l«(||.-j). 


Canl«19  oTepiHlct  (i|  i-jX  Second  in>pri»nnent  <l  id). 

-    ■    ■       ■    '■       -    •  GeiKsi.of|nuorak(|iiX 

4iK«>v>i>»iiu.  CrilkalanalyusMl  la-uX 

Psuliniim  (1 6).  Oidcrofcamposilion  (I  ij). 

Sub-Pauline  eien«nt<  (I  ,).  Amhof  (I  .6). 

The  (aithfiil  saying!  (|  SX  Pscudon]mily  (I  17). 

Slykan'  " '"      -    ■  "' ■ ' 

NT  a 


Pseudonjmily  (I  17). 
Bil.liugi.phy  (I  la). 


osph^ 


LinnL  ^ 


sijc  by  side.     Their 

'I'Im.     is    somewhat    loosely   knil    logether ;     Ibe 
nts  aro  miscellaneous  miher  than  orderly,  as  it  Ihe 
iter  bad  had  110  single  topic  dominant  in 
i  mind.     But  in  spite  of  ihLs  desultory 
X  (be  f^encral  tiend  of  the  episile  is  not  obscure. 
After  tlH  WHul  snelini  <1  '/■>  Ihe  c[H<ik  opcni  by  dcKtihing 
EphcHisand  nov  ur^cd  a^c«h  upon  hit  alicniion  ihaL  he  may 

ftccordine  to  the  Pauline  standard  pff««nled  as  an  apotiolic 
nuu  andliadiiion  to  which  Timoiheui  ii  naiunlly  heic  (3'>  ■>- 
Hen  a  diaremiai  occun,  sugK^^t^  hy  the  cUhihe  word^  of 
v.  It;  PaurElainiiiobeihotaunch though unmnhyreprHenla- 
llva  of  this  avangeliial  standard,  and  summons  Timothy  to 
unAinchiog  loyally  (ia>ao)  in  view  of  lonH  recent  iiucaaccs  of 

poMes  awa^-  hon  polemic  and  penonal  allusions  inlo  the  first  of 
»■  Iwo  section  (1  /).  EKreciioiu  are  laid  down  for  tba 
'"'-n  of  churchm  is  general :  M  fai  whom  (2  >/)  ant< 


do«n  the  moral  cri«ria(i«EDicATioN.M  .6/>  of  rfuc™, 

^  The  second  seciio-.  (4.9),  which  resumes  ihe  lone  of'\«lemk. 
Biinisiry  of  Tim.  in  view  of  serious  moral  abnralion.  fWered 

(41-11).  He  i"  full  her  advised  upon  his  altitude  10  Iht  practical 
piolilems  cicaied  by  differcncei  of  age  and  sei  «itUin  ihe 

to  Ihe  mainienanc*  and  conlrol  ofiwo  special  clarses  of  officialt — 
widows*  (j-is)  and  priabjlen  (17-15).  Afltt*  a  word  on  the 
KUavt  duties  of  sLivrs  and  niasteis  («■/),  ihe  epistle  coniei 
round  10  lash  the  errorisls,  aliacking  them  with  considerable 

money  (3-10^  and  with  an  impresiive  charge  addrel«d  to  the 
'inanof  God,' the  epiille  dies  away  in  a  duiokigy  (ii-ie).>  In 
a  praiscripi,  »nH  words  to  rich  people  are  appended,  logetha 
with  a  supplementary  warning  to  Timothy  against  CDmenporary 
v.■i•«(l^al^ 

I  3  Tim,,  after  Ihe  eteetiug,  Paul  gives  thanks  for  Timoiby'i 
-SX    He  th.  '■ 

Lampie  oi  energy  anu  EearK?^nesi  on  ine  pan  or 
itian  called  Onesiphorus  (iJ-iGX  Especially  Sat 
moihy  is  heir  10  the  Pauline  Iniu  and  tiadiiion, 
'hri'i  s  sake  and  adherence  10  ihe  Pauline  gospel 
ed,  eiuluraoce  is  a  nolef  fbm  a  pressing  duty  ; 
[tain  of  a  reward  (3  i-i]),  whil'J  In*  latlcr  is  iba 


Kiples  and  nKthod!>  it  Ih 


.((.-ftSeeJ*»NIB*«D 

m  the  pimciplcs  of  the 

luial  charKe  and  ihe  swansoog 


regulation  of  church4ilb  in  general  J  (4)  for  whom  (2  1^)  and  follows  a  p/Hniir/ cnuaining  his  luial  charse  an 

by  whom  (S)  prayer  is  10  be  ^ftrtd  in  church — both  paragraphs  |  of  his  own  confession  (4  i-BX    Data  of  personal 

sah^lion  in  Ihe  [^lulilH  gospel  (3-7)  and  upon  the  suhordinaie  |  After  a  soniewhal  elaborate  gteeung  (1 1-4),  the 

place  of  women  (^i).    The  writer  then  nroceeds  froin  Chrulian  '  S.  TttttB.   ^aslle  lo  lllusoptns  by  r«leraling  Paufs  ilKlruc- 


Can.)  Ihey  usually  share  with  Philemon  the  laM  plai-e  in 
list  of  Pauline  epiules.  After  the  Muru.  Canon,  »li(>r< 
some  reason  Titus  precedes  the  other  two,  the  normal  am 
nent  Is  I  Tim.,  a  Tim.,  Titus. 

i>  The  allusiuns  and  citations  in  early  Chrisiiaii  lilen 
simply  prove  Ihe  esisfence  and  (by  no   means   nnanim 
arcepiame of  Ihese  epistles  during  ihe  second  and  third  cenlu..-^ 
Ncllher  Ihtir  i^eciion  by  wriien  and    leaders  outside   Ihe 

throw  independent  light  upon  Ihe  queMiou  < 
and  auihonhip.     Errorists  usually  refused 

Bui  as  liiile  do  the 


>  The  personal  reference  elsewhere  in  the  NT  (Gal.  ta,  R< 
.i)d«rnoljusiilj.Bois^- ■—-■-'--■-■-=-'  =---"-- 
■ring  (iod'ftni 


„-,  by  cl 
authorship.    When 

practically  &en-ic« 


,    ,.n  aulborNbip! 

Item  and  the  approkiii-jn  of  such 

lo  the  canonasdocumenis  baring 
idged  healihy  in  religiocd  tone, 


the  church 

(vTuAot)  witK  the  suhjeci  of '  behave '  (uwrpt^fffciV 
»  rnncem  to  keep  the  widchW.clavi  under  the   bishop's 

ihuiQughly  sub-aposiolic  (cp  lenal.  aj  Ftltk.  4,  O. 

.  ..    — 4Ha«ines' Di4Qi6/; 

Med  by 


K  MlMCTl 

9  The  inteii 
■u™'(oy„^ 


,  and  Hastings'  pin^v,/. 


have  originaliy  Lain  between  43  a 
uvii,  -rltich  it  has  got  displaced  (instanci 
TVlf.l*)  pp.  1111111676;  atsoJahnonJuv.S 


has         place  very  early. 


,_ilifying  definition  of  'puie  Uyrw)— Chrisi 

being  no  Essenclike  abstinence.     Epictetus  (.Din.  » 
riy  regards  bodily  health  as  a  nece  -     -     '  -, 


sunt,'  Mural.  Can.),  and  cenerally  congruom  with  Ibe  Riuline 
Irmliiion  and  temper.  Those  who  thus  stMnped  them  with 
approval  hod  no  independent  knowledge  of  iheir  compohition ; 
i<  was  enough  ihai  ihe  episites  cani.iiiied  nothing  which  j.ined 
with  whai  was  judged  10  he  apostolic  or  Pauline;  and  Ihe  early 
Chrniian  atlilude  rowards  ^Hebrew^*  is  abundant  evidence  of 
how  kiose  that  Judgment  could  be.  The  moilem  critic  is  Ihere- 
fbre  justified  in  ginng  behind  such  ecclesia^ical  imdiiioo  in 
order  to  face  directly  problems  of  origin  and  authorship  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  coufal  hardly  have  been  present  10  the 

one    wouk)  dnam  nf  rhoTrrnr.^n..  ih.  vr-tin    -t  tl-    HiiitJ,^ 


same  weichl.'    Jfilicher  and  Bacon  group  tv.  a?-aj  icf^her 

suBgested  thai  aar-r;  wna  a  nargiiul  note  of  Ihe  aulhor. 

'In  pankular  10  leachen  who  found  Christianity  a  hiciatin 
trade  {cpriid.iryC,  Barn.  10,  IgnaL  £'^j.  7,  Til.  In). 

^  The  .ihvence  of  any  greetings  to  members  of  the  Kphefi,-ti 


aling  ihe  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  pioducls  of 
nd.  And  the  identiAcaiion  of  canoniciiy  or  wurth 
ect  ppostutic  authorship,  which  tacitly  conlrolled 


re'iSnc 


that  the  epistle  is  nnt  a  lei 
The  author  b  writing  with 
bis  own  day,  as  the  phra> 
prove   fbr  all  three  epistle 


.    Cp  also  the  < 


.    The  alternative  open  10 


circle,  (Z-ibn): 


•  I.  Tumel,  'Hfaleiic  da  rbilerpret.  de  i  Tun.!*'  (Jfsi 
iirm.  il  dt  Lilt.  Rilic.  1900,  Sept.-Oci.>. 


fhe't^odi,  „„„->. 

(tCor.r™).''       '      wiumgs  as  privait 

•  On  the  contents  of  1  *  see  below  (|  7).  But  even  if  *  us '  in 
p.  J  referred  to  ^ul  and  Tinwlhr  (which  14  not  absolutely 
certain)  il  would  simply  allude  to  them  as  the  persons  immedt- 

djsi;  and  t 


:    the 


«fS. 


i'desGlt  {W..i°la'^*°fflbri^  ««_   i»m. 


general  cast  of  feeling  prevalent 


,  corresponds  Ic 


hy^iuot^le 


TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS  (EPISTLES) 


obUgaiJou  or  Christ 
Chriuian  faillidt'i 


anilv  upon  «g«i  mtn  (i  '/■).  "gid  women,' 

I.  H*  Peculiar  People),  und  urgn  Tiiui 

—  ^^-  — --  r-Btlve  dutid  of  obedimcc  to  nutnority  and 

of  pure  conducti  insnod  of  wulin£  time  over  contJoveniaLuts  and 
Mcurici (2 ij^ It ;  cp  Excohhuhication,  I3;  Hehksv,  |  a\ 
With  some  brieT  penmild  notices  (la-ij)  [he  nnille  closei;  the 
meciIionorthejmi^lZFriatand  K'bt  evangelist  Apollo^  ts  perba^ 
iatcndtd  ti>  niKg'st  that  it  was  Conveyed  by  tlwir  bands  to  its 

The  cluster  of  problems  olTered  by  these  epistles  is 
the  dual  nalure  of  their 
'ilhin  a  selling  and  alongside 


ttely  c 


ecled   1 


4.  F«iiod     , 

-.J    ^bL-^       °'       "llltCII-U      MUCH,       UUUII       OU       UVdll^LULC 

ana  objBot.     ..  _.      ,   . .      .j  _    .    ^ 

'  cnteria   of    iniernaJ    evidence,    rtiusl    be 

pronounced  distinctly  sub-Pauline,*  the  reader  meets 
pass^^cs  apparently  alien  which  have  high  claims  to  be 

the  letters  bear.  The  lask  of  criticism  is  Co  do  justice 
.  to  both  of  these  elements.  The  sub-Pauline  element 
is  primary,  and  in  view  of  it  any  reasonable  apiireciallon 
of  the  whole  questionj  not  merely  of  Isolated  details, 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  the  concluaon — one  of  the 
best  established  in  NT  research^that  the  three  epistles 
are  pseudonymotis,  composed  by  a  Paulinist  in  Asia 
Minor'  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
and  not  later  than  the  second  decade  of  the  second 
century,  based  in  part  upon  genuine  fragments  from  the 
apostle's  pen  as  well  as  upon  more  or  less  reliable  oral 
tradition,  and  intended  to  express  and  instruct  the 
common  Christianity'  of  the  day  in  terms,  as  far  aa 
was  possible  or  useful,  of  the  great  Pauline  tradition. 
Subslantially  Ihey  were  vmiten  and  circulated  early  in 
the  second  century,  as  is  evident  from  their  employment 
in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  During  the 
period  90-iao.  and  during  thai  period  alone,  they  possess 
a  career  and  object  which  corresponds  to  their  own 


«  ii-f;  Atbenagorai,  Lit 
:iy,'  •vitpn%  (ioilita,  H 
H.Si).    See  Jacoby,  iVfW 


be  liffure  of  Ibc  twelve  tribes  t 
1)  and  oppnf«d  by  enemies  of  tl 

:  avowal,'  especi^Uly  wbtn 

that  they  did  not  act  up  ti 

iiT^vrit  in  early  Christian 

/:  'young  mea' (i-rwTfpoi 

(vpav^vTTpot)  passed 


.  favour  the  m^enioui  hypocbesis 
ire  an  allet;onca]  equlTalenE  for 
El  whom  tradition  occaMonally 
There  is  no  evidence  for  <t:cb 
'.  «  woT.td  «>re»ni  Ibe  chuich 
i  in  the  disperiiun 

as  Heb.1113)  'lo 


proved  in  any  of  the  dis- 
'.,338/ 363/379/:,  -896, 
Hincks  of  Andovet  thus : 


MlNtSTKV,  I  «^ 

•  It  is  only  lur  to  the. 
Ibis  position,  although   - 

nothing  really  nn-pHuline  has  been  proved  in  any 
pated  epistles'  (Sanday,  Inspiral'—  --'*  '  -'-  ' 
a  disco'iiion  cbaraelerised  by  Dr.  .. 

mii^d^— t^is  is'™'t  <h^  way  in  whTch  i^'^remEeni  man,  'wlw 
has  solid  arguments  at  his  disposal,  inatntains  aa  tinpertlled 

t  Cp  von  DobuchOti,  Di4  unhrittlictun  Gemtimltn,  in-iso 
(1909),  Haniack,  Aiabrtit.  d.  Ckriit.  (io«)  ^jf. 

B  Ttte  nollo  of  the  paslonls  lies  in  a  s^etTcelike  (RV)  '  For 
the  grace  of  God  haib  appeared,  brining  satvalion  to  all  men, 
in^slrucling  us  "(Tit.  2  ti,  htr^iv^'/ipii  X^^  nv  9wi  tnur^fiiat 

had  10  fiii^ht  for  iLs  life  af^nst  a  subtle  a|nril  in  the  air  rather 

than  agamic  civil  persecution :  vidotianes  and  sophists 

re   At,--"-   ■■— '-    — "    '■ Ti.-^i..    . 


deadly  Ihan 

the  Oeator  and  the  Redeei 
of  J«m  for  redemption  ar 


internal  evidence  as  well  as 
more  or  less  contemporary  lil 
is  minor  though  real  Their  literary  affinities  are 
beyond  question  with  Lk.-Acts,'  Clem.  Rom.,  Barnabas, 
and  the  cpisiles  of  Jude  and  3  Pel, ,  as  well  as  with  the 
foiu-ib  book  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  (Asia  Minor,  tina 
80  A.D.)  which,  hke  4  Maccabees,  rdterales  the  term 
'  pious '  {fiatSiii).  Unlike  Paul,  [he  author  also  makes 
copious  use  of  (he  vocabulary  of  3  Macealjecs,  and,  at 
least  in  Titus  and  i  Tim.,  there  are  traces  of  acquaint- 
ance with  I  Pet. 

ence  assigned  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  intelligible  only 
upon  the  supposition  tKit  the  author  had  specially  in 

evangelic  succession  of  contemporary  episcopi  anil  other 
office-bearers  in  provinces  where  this  was  liable  for 
various  reasons  to  be  challenged.  The  pastorals  were 
composed,  says  Tertullian.  lo  expound  church  affairs 
('  de  eeclesiaslico  statu ' ).     The  craving  (visible  in  Clem. 

authority  in  doctrine  (and  therefore  in  discipline') 
underlies  the  effort  of  this  Paulinist  to  show  that 
Timothy   and    Titus   were   genuine   iyriitiiK 


Paul, 


self  (as  the  i 


.  of  his 


'^y  ic 


■epeat  and  assert)  w.is  a  divinely  commissioned  herald 
of  the  gospel.  Inferenlially,  the  successors  appointed 
by  Paul's  lieutenants  possessed  the  true  central  deposit 
of  the  faith.  Conscious  of  this  Inheritance,  and  alive 
lo  its  value,  they  are  urged  even  as  novices  to  instruct* 
the  churches  personally  upon  the  faith  in  a  peremptory 
and  positive  manner,*  instead  of  allowing  converts  to 

Such  teachers  and  leaders  abound.  Indeed,  one  note 
of  the  age  is  the  flaunting  confident  temper  of  the 
rrTorists(aTim.2,3/  8./  43/  Tit.l.o/  3.o  iTim. 
I7  4./  5m  AetsaOas/.  JudeB-io  i.i!,  Rev,  £»  1  Jn. 
*isajn.7  3jn.9;  Ign.  EphtLj.  Trail.  6.  etc.). 
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M  iX    The  author's  cure  is  umple.    Better  let  the  ejkaci^tix 

i^^i'^g  wa^ot  ori^ina]]^  usually  <i  T^i  17)  a  function  of 
the  preili>-teTni ;  h<it  abuses  had  led  b);  this  time,  as  Ibe  DidaeU 
proves^  to  a  need  tar  combining  teaching  with  organised  church 
authority,  A  contemporary  si»iit  erf  contempt  for  young 
c^sco|»  (Ignal,  Magtt,  %  etc.)  is  answered  by  tht 
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doanev 
3l6-3^'.    Thei 
Ignatius  (Ml  Hti 


re  effect 
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have  been  singularly  in: 
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-angeliiit,  but  he  is  to 
ui«  us  puL  in  aa,  lui.  Service.  See  EVAH- 
I  30/i,  and  Dieterich  in  ZNTW.  1900, pp. 
e  evidence  fiom  the  allusions  to  ecclesiastical 
to  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  of 

alemeiit  of  Oem.Alei.  iStrtm.1  <i-\  that 

._ t  became  threatening  about  Hadriiui's  reign, 

apo«tolic    asc    and    teacfains    ended    with    Paul's 
der  Nero, 
sis  on  the  visible  church  as  a  bulwark  of  morale 
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pure  and  LncDiiupcLble  vii^'  (_waMrot  fcA^tuM  «:ai  iiioAfiom'},  |  dileclioni  (Like  rhe  prohibirioriof  maTriagv  vnong  th«  Encraliitt, 

ha  Mdiicen  lurking  samewherc  in  abiciinly  (»  UnA-  nv  of  marriage  anil  Aab  amona  tlK  Siluminians  and  ihc  Mar. 

fTtf^ni}^    This  <:oniparaiivelT  virgin  puriiy  of  ihe  chuicb  [astftd  I  ckmiKiX  which  u  usual  1>ofoercd  on  anijnomian  ]ic«nH,  loan 

not  DKrely  till  ihe  death  of  ihcapoHrks»  but  till  the  doKoF  the  '  ariAtDcraticBi:dufiivciieas<opp<Hed  in  Dan-Paiilinc  fashion,  i  Tim. 


I  Tim. 


of  teachers  of  oti 


*  ihe  preaching  of  the  Inilh  '  (rtf  r^  a^nStiat  mun^^^iart ;  CD 
-  ■^■-  ■  -  -  -ii.  1 3X    Of  ihex  Mireion '  wa,  the  foremost. 

islorals,  as  in  Jude  and  a  Peier.  [his  rao\'e- 
L  by  eqtially  frank 
merely  because  we 

such  rough  and 


In  the  pastorals,  as  in  Jud 
menl  in  its  incipient  stage 
nielhods,  which  s«m  deiiunciaiory 
no  longer  possess  atiy  stalemenl  of 
are.  iherefore,  prone  10  forget  Ih^ 
decisive  ways  are  at  times  the  soundest  meinod  ot  con- 
serving truth.  Popular  applications  of  gnosticism  were, 
as  a  rule,  brilltani  and  poisonous  fungi.  Instead  of 
writing  a  botanical  Irealise  on  Ihdr  varieties,  this  wriier 
felt  the  simpler  and  more  practical  plan  wns  to  make 
pL-ople  either  avoid  or  destroy  them.  It  was  a  short 
and  easy  plan,  and  probably  effective  at  the  lime, 
allhough  its  expression  in  lilerature  runs  the  natural 
risk  of  being  reproached  for  containing  more  heat  than 
light.  Firmness  and  even  ridicule  have  their  own  place 
as  ethical  wenpons  of  defence,  and  the  opening  of  the 
second  century  offered  Christianity  some  admirable 
occasions  for  thdr  use. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  errorists  is  indistinct,  for 
several  reasons.  Tlie  author  had  to  preserve  the  veri. 
nmilitude  of  a  Pauline  situation,  for  one  thing :  and 
the  desire  of  avoiding  undue  anachronisms  prevented 
him  from  being  more  explicit  about  the  details  of  errors 
which  had  arisen  in  his  own  later  age.  Besides,  the 
errors  were  familiar  to  his  audience  and  might  be  taken 
for  granted  on  the  whole.  It  is  even  proliable  that  he 
abstained  purposely  from  confining  his  range  to  any  one 
set  of  visionaries  and  opponents,  inasmuch  as  his  letters 
were  intended  (like  I  Peter,  James,  and  3  Peter)  to  be 
manifestoes  to  the  church  in  general,  rniher  than  homi- 
lies for  any  local  audience.  The  numerous  forms  of 
opinion  and  conduct  in  and  around  contemporary 
Christendom,  which  by  a  sound  instinct  he  regarded  as 

and  to  describe  these  as  due  to  a  syncretism  of  Gnosti- 
cism and  (Til.  1  lo/  3g  I  Tim.  1 ;)  Judaism,  is  to  go  as 
far  as  the  evidence  of  the  pastorals  wnrranls. 
The  cnviionment  (as  in  Rev.  i/.,  and  the  Ignatian  epp.)  ii 

marked  by  the  incipient  pba»s  of  what  afterwa--'-  ■-' ' 

out  inio  the  Gn«Iimm  of  the  i 
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central.    The  really  presdng 

world  but  the  pT»en[.  and  insliiuiiDwi  are  brc 

<  M.-ircion')  omivuon  of  the  pastorali  fmt 
heavily  against  their  origin  u  prtMrved  In  tnu 


author's  e>'e  these  er 


ivapofaiion  of  primitive  belief* 
-  '^--'  so MeiHinder and E>OA- 


e.  Pan 

fashion 


he  author  had  any  single  sj  stem  of  error  m 
;h.   in  view  of  the  contemporar>  fusion  oF 

the  vague  and  somewhat  mdiscnminate 
which  he  endeavours  to  confute  their  pre 
tensions,    renders    it    impossible    to    reconstruct    any 

suggest  influences  similar  to  those  which  fostered 
Essenism ;  others^  recall  the  picture  of  Cerinthus 
sketched  in  later  tradition,  others  again  the  errorists 
Carpocrates,  Menander,  and  Dositheus.  The  two  in- 
disputable facts  are.  that  the  collectiie  evidence  of  the 

places  the  origin  of  such  phenomena  (upon  any  con- 
siderable scale)  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  and  that  their  ixui  was  primarily  Eastern,  in 
Syria  and  particularly  Asia  Minor,  where  we  find  the 
pastorals,  like  the  Igitatian  epistles,  pouring  a  scattered 
fire  upon  manifold  forms  of  antagonistic  iheosophy. 

Against  the  seductive  influences  of  local  paganism, 
with   ils  elhical   miasma  and   religious  cravings,    the 

popular  conception  of  Paulinism. 
Nowiiierafiet  Paul'jdealh  could —■—■-    -     -     ■-  - 


'i  IhoURhl,  whic 


rorm,  Ihroughoul,  the   F<>u< 


e  e|HslIc>,  like  the  Roman  s^'mbol  (Kaitenhuich,  Dot 
ilisckt  Symhct,  iv^f.  596/  710  I1900]),  show  instances 
b  attiiudes,  and  the  patlotali  are  a  vivid  proof  of  bow 


(or  eiample.  10  meet 
view  of  the  Law,  and 
Ihroughoul  the  diaspi 


binh  (lien.  Ado.  hi. 


™?'T   ^JT 


it  the  high  estimate  of  in 


e  Incipient  Gnostic 

d  I 

lically  attacked  ils  precursors  at 
own  practical  bent  and  prudent 
1  preient  him  from  developing  in 
r  theory  of  gnosis  as  a  special 
to  faith,  and  mediated  by  the 
uhra-i^loalisl  (cp  Jn.  C34,  qualified 

rin"^'"g™  k.Wjs/  t  Tim.*4  3).*™ ' 
arpocraies  really  rejected  the  virgin- 

kn<pcl  nor  the  auilior  of  the  pastorals 
le  former,  prolabl;-,  had  reasons  of  his 

milted  dw  virgin-birth  from  1^ 
Sk/)  owing   to  his   eenuinely 

dhetence  10  die  older  vj^w  it  all 


aiions  developed  especially  (Barnabas,  1  Jn..  Rev.,  Jml( 
s.  The  Jewish  legaliai"  "*  '  ■*  iiii-^liin^ /F#w#'«.  r^^ 
.thus  decidedly. 
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the  new  period  v.hich  fbiind  Chrislianiiy  in  freah  re- 
liilions  with  the  wider  empire  in  ihe  generation  following 
Haul's  death,  stimulated  fresh  energies  and  fresb  methods 
of  expression,  nalive  lo  the  age  but  more  or  less  nn 
advance  upon  all  previous  coneepiions.  To  the  author 
of  the  pastorals,  loyal  (o  the  apostolic  and  especialljr 
the  Pauline  tradition,  but  none  the  less  free  to  interpret 
afresh   his   Christian   consciousness.    God   appears — in 

rather  tAe  mediator; 
icrament  of  salvation, 
the  Law  simply  as  a  useful  code  of  morals.  Anthru|>o- 
morphism  is  carefully  avoided,  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
Ciod  is  the  Absolute — bis  unity,  awe  (t  Tim.  fli6,  cp 
Kn.  \iii/.),  and  eternity,  his  universal  purpose,  but 
not  his  fatherly  love,  being  prominent."  The  pressing 
question  of  religion  is  the  consolidation  of  the  churches 
■  11  of  the  gospel 


■    We  , 


:  Efig, 


most  disappeared  and  is 
yielding  place  to  practical  activities  which  are  mainly 
devole<l  to  conserving  ground  already  gained.  The 
spirit  of  defcnsiveness   has  increased.      Christianity  is 

eschalological  so  much  as  secular,  directed  to  a  useful 
though  troubled  career  in  the  world.  The  church  has 
behind  her  a  sound  body  of  religious  truth,  which  it  is 
her  business  to  teach  and  enforce  ;  and  this  is  presented 
by  the  writer  in  brief,  crystallised  phrases  and  para- 
gra[As.  which  recall  the  incipient  liturgies  and  symbols 
of  the  church.'  F.iilh  consequently  is  lending  to  become 
more  than  everjfatij  qua  creiiilur.  It  is  predominantly 
the  confident  apprehension  of  the  truth  or  the  conviction 
that  (he  gospel- message  is  authentic,  sometimes  the 
virtue  of  fidelity  ;  but  neither  the  author  nor  his  uge  has 
any  intelligent  sympathy  with  Paul's  characteristic  idea 
of  faith  as  the  warm  tie  between  Jesus  and  the  re- 
deemed Christian.  Say  more,  the  old  Pauline  anti- 
thesis of  faith  and  works  (like  the  idea  of  jusliticatlon 
by  faith,  or  of  salvation  from  sin's  guilt)  is  put  into  the 
tuickground,  evidently  as  misleading  or  apt  to  be  mis- 
untlersiood.  'Piety,'  nourished  by  sound*  teaching, 
is  the  root  out  of  which  all  human  virtues  spring  ;  and 
the  conceptions  of  reward,  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
value  of  a  respectable  reputation,  come  lo  the  front. 
In  efleet,  this  is  practically  the  ethical  result  of 
Panlinism.  Bui  how  differently*  the  apostle  and  the 
later  church  reached  even  the  same  conclusions  I  Here 
eternal  life  is  the  boon  granted  lo  good  works,  and 
'faith'  (xiffnt)  is  a  man's  relation  to  the  'truth'  of 
'  the  teaching. ' 
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Bngdnfeleclti  <rtiile  Chritt's  appearing  (i  Tim.  A  i^/.) 

M  of  cpipluiny(lin4<SHK^  for  the  Pauline  parau«ia  ^irofxtvtfia). 
'  The  n^torals,  IiIh  Bpheiinns,  are  ah^nrbrd  in  an  un' 
luline  devotion  lo  the  church  which  ignores  die  local  churches. 
.;.  ..-:.   .V — ,.._  1 :...    -.u^ificintly  illiwrales 


tion  of  epiphany  (I 
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theology,  the  lailcr  doctrine  having  become  pliable  to 

le  the  .Apocalypse.  Jude,  and  v  Peler,  the   Spirit   in   the 

,. — 1_  J-  -  —'■-"-- prophetic :'  Bsa  lueani  of  union  between 
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ihe  creed,  now  rapidly 
1  Minor,  are  conveyed 
parllj-  in  hymnal  fragments'  which,  like 
Apocalypse  of  John,  sprang 
.  ,  iroin  iiic  cuiius  of  the  churches ;  partly  in 
■ayings.  ^j^  sii.ipe  of  aphorisms  such  as  the  terse 
and  weighty  axioms  called  the  five  'faithful  sayings' 
(cp  Ps.  III7/1.  These  are  like  proverbs;  Ihey  mark 
a  comparatively  advanced  si.ige  of  experience,  ex- 
pressing in  concenlrated  form  the  outcome  of  prolonged 
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ttSa,  ££^u3.''W^»)  to  KC^Iula" 
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fk<>^^ci)  by  means  of  the  rile  of  fanpviuion  of  hands  (see 

I  Ti'm-'u  (1  Theu.  5 19^^),  could  hstdly  have  come  ftom  the  nun 

rnanX  and  repretenls  ihe  water^mark  of  later  ouhaliciwi ;  the 
semi-official  tinge  knt  to  a  primitive  cerenbony  is  palpable  (set 
Cunkel's  IflrtMrnta  rfn  ttilif.  Cristii,Otj  (1899],  and  especi- 
ally Weinel's  Wirt.  Jtt  GtiiUt  UHdtUr  Gtiitcr,  140-143. 116- 
918 11809],  with  the  conveyancirig  of  inHinnce  through  ph)'«icnl 
contact  as  tiaced  1^  Voli  in  ZA^W  11 9;/  ligoip.  The  other 
function  of  the  Spirit  in  the  propheli — t,t.t  predKlbon  of  woes 
and  perils  (1  TlnL^i/  iTim.Il/)— is  naturally  refeiTtd  by  the 
:ib4p«tolicage(Ac(^20i$/;aem.Roiii.44i  Jude  17/  a  Pet. 
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Awension.  is  thoroughly  un-Pauline.     On  the  Mesii.ih  as  the 
copoione  of  Ihis  new  ItmpI*  of  Truth,  k*  Biiggt,  Mtsiiali  0/ 
WA'!//-'!,  "3-1311 1 605I- 

*  I'he  leference  is  neither  to  v,  %  (Weiss)  nor  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes  (Chrysost.),  but  to  nA-iw  which,  like  Tit 
3s  and  I  Tim.  49,  ).>.>li>  out  directly  upon  the  future  and  final 
hope  of  the  (liritiian  disciple.    13^  is  pruhnbly  an  eyplanatoiy 
------  ■---■-  -'sno need loregard.i (with E-ald,  Hesse, 
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^^^O^      of  the  sub-Panllne  origin  of  the  epIstW. 
Out  of  the  17G  hapat  lt|^»nena,  a  proportion  two  or  Ibtce  limei 

Si5^«*™iKioutry'MB^ci^'by"l^ul.*^-a'™iriw  Patent 
phiawand  wuidi  m  totally  wanting  (r.f., 'uiOuit' l^iott, 
'lin.:lcanne»'  (ua#iipir>a|,  -atlopli^  '  \v~.a»tava\,  'our  Father^ 
[iniTw  afiwl,  'covrnanf  (lioSwii,  'Kveal'  (iii«i.Xiir™i.], 
*fre*  [«Aav0«pof]  Hiid  compounda^  *be  optranve*  \tvtpyt\v\, 
'  perfbrai '  jHinpy<ifn4«0.  '  boail '  [■caif;^aa^),  'folly'  l^i^a], 
'tradition'  [m^uavif]*  'persuade'  fm^irt.  ' aluund '  l»piff- 

'be  ^racioiu '  litopf^ir^l.  *  think '  [uoifivl,  with  'onlinanoe 
lliwu«iuij. '  iireaier '  (fiAAar), "  imall  Uuu4t],  '  body '  Iwtwl. 
'  aDoJ '  (»mrTor^  etc. ;  alw  particlei  like  '  then '  IwwI.  '  whtre- 
lbR'_(J<e),/becauK'[«u(n|,  'then'  [Wn|.  'siilf' |<n], 'be 

pastoralsj, '  inuead  4>r' [om'l,  'until '[a^^L  'bd^'IfMirpoJifffi'), 
'  beyond '  [«uui,  acc-lX  Many  freAh  termfi  are  c«ned>  new  com- 
pouiulx  arid  Latinibiiu  are  introduced,  whole  Ckmilies  of  words 
appear  lor  the  iini  time  (cp  IhoK  in  i  privaliire»  M^^ok-,  «i«o-, 

{r.^..  jniA-X  The  extent  and  sicnificance  of  this  chariAe  in 
vocabulflTT  cannot  odeuualely  b«  vcphtined  even  when  one 

nmanuenKit,  Hluation,  or  topic,  lapse  of  tioK,  literoiy  fenUity, 
nr  s^nilr  w^nLnesa ;  for  the  wider  evidence  of  syntax  and  style, 

\y  nude  1:^  the  vocahulaiy.    PanL-ulatly  where 

"'"' — "  — d  least  dependenl  on  previous  let lers 

'"*  "n^iii™  appear, 

alfsence  of  ru^ed  fervour,  the  sniootfaer  Aow,  the  heaping  up 
of  wttds,  all  point  Lo  another  sign-manual  than  that  of  Paul. 
In  short,  the  relative  propartians  of  likeness  and  unlikencss 
(especially  10  Romana  and  Philipi^ns)  between  the  style  of 
Paul  and  the  Kyle  of  these  three  teturs,  are  explicable  only  upon 
the  hypothecs  that  the  writer  of  the  pastoials  moiiclled  hia 
diction  In  pail  upon  thai  of  his  master,  but  not  slavishly — 
certunly  not  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  orLginalily  and  cost  of 
thought.  I'hese  proportions  are  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
In  such  a  literary  relationship.  Upon  any  other  hj'polhesis  Ihcy 
do  not  seem  creaifale  or  reasonable.  Qoestions  at  sljie  are  pro- 
verbially delicate,  but  the  linguistic  data  of  the  pastorals  and 
the  Pauline  epistles  in»  be  said  to  resemble  thote  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  Fourth  Ginpd ;  both  lati^  the  cnnclosion  that  we 
Have  to  do  with  kinship,  not  tdenlily,  ofauthnrship.* 


.>  be  Ml  e' 

'.^ i- '.,  .;._    _...'iulary.    Part 

^ ._-!  hunself  atid  least  dependenl  on  t 

t  Tim.),  the  IditKyncnsIes  oF  his 


like  a 


if  Paul's 


requiremenlB  of  a  martyr-period.     See  Denney,  aos. 

J  T'he  knowledae  of  Uod  or  of  the  truth- ral  vat  ion  or  etenial 
lifeUn.  Vl^f.  i;>:  cp  Jn.  IT  3  with  1  Tint  1 5,  the  same  coaibitia- 
il-Hi  uf  monotheism  aa  against  polyiheisni.  aitd  of  Chrtst'i 

unique  and  sufficient  pvution  as  against  Judaic '^- — ''"-  — 

Wsides  Cifae  >wiu  UirUi  Jeius'Ja  Johannin. 
the  (Inostic  or  Docetic  tendency  to  resolve  Christ  1 
of  abstract  sjmit.    On  the  Christology  of  the  c|: 
—  ~  ""'^T"  (190a)  130-361. 


:ract  spirit. 


#  separate  lett 

the  SpirilTor  of  reconciliation,  "^hey ' 
dT    t^t  stirely  in  enforcing  (be  eihi.:s 


DiiM  make  Paul 
lod's  faiherhood. 


louL  urgently  pressing  the  need  of  these  ^iritual  facts  as  1 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  the  prosaic  lone  of  1' 


Still  further  proof  in  corroboration  of  Iheir  un-l'aiiline 
origin  flows  in  from  the  impossibility  of  placing  the 

impriMIIfflsnt.  P™"'™' '™"""";  defenders"  of  the 
uupiiBuiuiuuiu.  traditional  liypolbesis  abandon  all 
attempts  to  fix  (hem  previotis  10  faul's  Romat)  imprison- 


:.  follov,( 


bja 


is  quite  gratuitous  nnd  hardly  furnishes  a  more  tenable 
ground  for  the  pastorals.  It  is  not  indeed  bound  up 
MJth  the  acceptance  of  (hdr  Pauline  authorship;  the 
two  positions  are  independent  and  may  be  held  separately. 
But  ei'en  apart  from  theeiidence  of  the  pastorals  (which 
never  mention  Spain,  nor  allude  to  so  momentous  a  lotir 
in  the  Western  Medilemintan ).  the  eiidence  for  this 
second  imprisonment  must  be  pronounted  inadequate 
(C[iRi)rse)i.oGY.  879/.  P.«:i,.  §37).  resting  mainly  on  a 
viil!uerumour(\g70t  fx"l™l'""«"')'l'-''**l'i"s.  and  the 
allusion  in  the  Muralorian  Canon  (possibly  ilerivvd  from 
apocry[*al  Aela)  »hich  is  simply  an  ejpansion  of  kom. 
lS34aE— the  devout  and  imaginative  (antasy  of  later 
tradition  being  convinced  that  because  I'nul  proposed  a 
visit  lo  Spain,  ho  must  have  carried  it  out.  No  such 
tradition  lingered  in  Spain  ilsclf,  whilst  the  express  state- 
ment of  Acts  20  is. ;B  and  lltesi^nilicant  silence  of  Clemens 


(r.-idltii 


a  Paul's 


knew  of  no  return  to  Asia  M  inor.  The  very  passage  in 
Clemens  Komanm(5),  which  has  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  this  H'estcm  iourney.  tells  against  iL  Ch,arged  with 
rhetorical  feeling,  as  Baur  pointed  out.  it  narrates  (like 
Rom.  I6.9I  the  5v,-eep  of  P.iuls  career  from  Jeriis.ilcm 
to  Rome ;  '  after  teaching  righteousness  to  the  whole 
world,  and  reaching  the  limit  oF  (he  \^'est.  and  bearing 
testimony  before  the  authorities,  so  he  left  the  world.' 
I'aul's  sun  had  ended  its  course  (Acts  I817).  Clement 
is  speaking  from  the  standpoittl  of  his  ICislcm  readers 
who  would  naturally  lake  'the  limit  of  the  west'  (ri 
ttpiia  T$t  JiKrmt)  as  (he  Imperial  capital  (cp  "east" 
[dfaroXTt]  and  'west'  [jtlirii]  of  Syria  and  Rome  it) 
Ignat.  A'lnR.  1).  and  incidentally  clinches  the  proof  by 
adding  that  the  Neronie  martyrs  t>f  64  were  ^  gathered 
unto  Paul  and  Peter.'  impljing  that  the  latter  had 
aheady  died.     Were  the  '  earlier '  chronology  ailopted, 


which 


n  earliet 


of  o 


ti  the  SI 


n  before  64 


for  the  two  or  three  years'  interval  required  by  the 
tradilional  hypothesis  of  the  '  pastorals"  (Cltiii)SinjXJY, 
gj  64-66).  Otherwise  no  time  is  left,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  the  -  pastorals, '  if  written  after  64,  should 
breathe  no  hinl  of  Ihe  shock  produced  unon  the  Christian 
consciotisness  of  (he  age.  especially  al  Rome,  by  Nero's 
massacre  which  outraged  ei-en  the  Roman  conscience. 
Bui  even  chronologicni  resetting  only  makes  the  hypo- 
thesis possiiile  I  its  acceptance  or  rejwiion  rests  on  othH 
groun<ls.  and— to  put  it  mildly—tbese  do  not  seem  at 
any  point  secure. 

The  genesis  of  (he  pastorals  is  therefore  sub-Pauline. 
To  account  for  the  l*auline,  or  presumably  Pauline  ele- 

Matinni.       conceptions  such  as  could  be  gntliered 

P*"**»*^      from  the  extant  letters  of  the  aposlte 

or  from  tradition,  but  also  private  dclails  and  persotial 


es)- 


s  (so 


hii«  the  ideal  of  (he  < 


M 


I  theories  of  compilation,  whose  common  feature  is  Ihe 
presup|>nsilion  that  (he  author  was  in  pos.<ession  of 
genuirte  rfliijaia  PituHrnr.      No  doubt  a  pseudonymous 

j  writer  would  endeavour  to  stamp  his  figures  nnd  scenery 
upon  the  reader's  mind  by  means  of  circumslanti^ 

Earlier.  ltuwen(Z>a/ri4/'/>ai/i'm//.rr/,vi,  iqcD),.imlLisca 
iatic/ffmtii,  iQoo)ore  the  chief  exceptions  recently. 


to  refill*  this  explanation  and  to  show  how  Paul  wouki  have  1 2-ioa ;  alio  Lighlfoot  IBitllcal  Xtiaft,  11  mjjX  Znhn  lEM. 
dvali  with  Ihe  problems  of  organiaaiion  and  church  order,  had  itii/.),  Sieinnxu  IPir  mvHt  rtxi.  Grbiig.  dri  AfaiMt 
these  met  hhn  in  an  acute  tiirm.    It  would  have  been  difl'etcnt        /■.•n&i.  i?<n\C.  H.  Turner  (Ha^tingN.  /)A  1 4".  eick  and 


a.  Gt/oHt.  uml  dot  TedisiaAr  da  AfftU/l 


yGoogle 


details,  especiall/  when  (as  in  thiE 
letters  would  suggest  the  introJucuun  ui  a  nrn^iiii 
quaalum  o(  personal  matter—though  in  the  sub- Pauline 
letters  (Eph.,  Heb. ,  i  Pel.)  this  quantum  is  noticeably 
small.  iJut,  while  il  is  conceivable  that  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  actount  for  i  lim.,'  it  fails  to  afford  on 
adequate  rationale  for  3  'lim.  The  latter  is  flooded  with 
items  which  by  no  means  fall  under  the  category  of 

letters  quite  above  the  level  of  later  Pauline  romances, 
"-^-^n  when  such  pasu^a  do  hoc  put  from  Ibcjr  coattxt,  they 
■XI  to  a  cmiical  inquirer  ths  advlnAliKliiy  or  admilling  that 
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0  the  a> 


wiir,;^ 


incnporaied,  although 
Bui  the  tufvocain  of 


HKlm. 


elhech 


iat^n is Yar from incntjibk;!!'  Pa^wu ih^^'IL^t letKn ' 
il  early  ChriaiiBniEy,  and  ihe  extani  canonical  coUecIion  repn< 
seats  only  a  pan  orhB  oclual  corrospondence.  tn  the  nature  of 
things  private  noie>  would  be  cmm  likely  (o  remain  overlooked 
than  oiheis.  unlest.  like  the  letter  oT  teconiinend;iiisn  <o  Phisbe 
(Kom.  IH  i-k),  they  were  alUebed  hy  late  editors  to  sume  larger 

la  addition  to  this,  the  pastorals  have  suffered  accre- 
liOD  as  church  documents,  and  thus  three  singes  of  thnr 
composition  must  be  distinguished:  (i. )  the  primitive 
notes  from  Paul's  lifetime,  (ii. )  the  incorporation  of  these 
l>y  the  author  of  Ihe  pastorals  in  his  epistles,  substantially 
composed  about  forty  years  after  PauKs  death,  and  (iii. } 

to  render  them  more  suitabie  than  ever  for  the  nerds  of 
id  centuiy.     The  last-named  process  naturally 


rs  passe. 


are  subsLanlially  Pauline  and  only 
interpnlaled  by  some  editor.''  or  whether — as  is  highly 
prokible,  in  the  case  of  i  Tim.  at  any  rate — Ihe  Pauline 

cannot  bie  decided  till  each  letter  has  been  separately 
examined  upon  (he  principles  of  literary  morphology. 
As    the   amount   of  presumably  authentic   material    is 


1.1,1. 


be  advisable  to  discuss  Ihe  epistles  in  that  provisional 


Sicoad  Timothy, 
lis  Tim.:  <}'i 


lOugh  Ihe  address  of  3  Tim. 

fairly '   Pauline,   the  strange 

,     ,        empn.-isisonthefact  and  purposeorstand- 

""""■■      ard  of  Paul's  apostolate  ('according  to 

the  promise  '  [hot'  ixayyfXfaFjJ  in  a  letter  to  one  who 

1  I  Tim.  I  ^/.  inii^hl  be  dei-eloped  from  the  hint  in  Philem.  n 

alluiion  111  Phil.  2 14  to  a  return  vi^I  Is  Macedonia).     The 

MitiiK  for  an  e^ntle  defiling  with  general  qovlLom  of  church 
life  and  work  in  tbe  Aualic  pmvincefl,  and  reflecting  Ibal  cardinal 
iiuportana  of  LpbewsnB  a  centre  of  early  Oiristianily  to  which 

Liiico  has  rii-htly  but  ejilravagantly  called  uienlion  iRsma 
Ptrtgrini,  iuht),    Co  Hacnac£  Autirtilunr,  -t-n  t^'  4B1. 
t  Perhaps  3  .Pet.  also  eontaini  niaterial  worketfup  from  earlier 

c.inonical  a  Cor.  is  a  compilation  of  two  separale  letters  Id  reverse 
order.  But  even  were  the  pastDralft,  as  coniEnlaiions,  without 
any  analogy  in  the  NT  lilenuute  (cp,  funher,  Jaues  lEfiBTI.E). 
Is),  this  would  not  of  itself  diKredit  the  ana]>-tic  bypothesii. 
The  paiiorals  prcKnt  quite  unique  fntiirest  and  11  is  only 
rcisonable  that  Ihe  oompleiihy  of  their  structure  should  demand 

>  £,f.,  the  currespandenge  of  CIcera  and  Attlcui,  the  letters 
of  King  Agrippa  II.  (lonephus),  etc  See  Peten,  Dir  BrufiH 
dcr  riniiiekeK  LUIrralur  (1901),  n  f.  ■>%/..  and  Wehofer, 
'  L'nierHich.  lurallchriitlicbe  Epitiolograpfiie  tSH'A  IV:  fUl,- 

*  Mintgo^,  iJir'  example  {Lt  Ptcht  tl  U  Rtdfrn^Htm.  %fX 

JirL-f:IIonofbiHhop4siihsequentlya(ldaJKloiw»;  these,  hnu'ever, 
alTecled  only  ^uesliiin'.  of  discipline  and  order,  leaving  ihe 

>  Tbe  inscnion  of 'mercV^nm-en  "rr.™*  inH  in«r..'/™ 

9ln.3)isun-Piiu1ine.    Deleiinf 


could  hardly  have  doubted  it,  at  once  reveals  the  real 
guiiius  of  the  writing  and  corroborates  the  general 
evidence  afforded  by  all  three  epistles,  esiHXially  by 
I  Tim.  and  Titus.  They  are  nol  private  letters  at  all. 
not  even  setni-private,  and  the  very  form  of  a  private 
letter  is  not  strictly  preserved.  They  resemble  rather 
'  pastorals '  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  find 
ihdr  real  audience  among  people  (primarily  teachers 
and  officials,  it  may  be)*  inclined  to  doubt  the  validity 
and  misutiderstand  or  misapply  the  tenets  of  the  Pauline 
gospel.  As  even  Liddon  admits  (A't/Zui,  Analysis  of 
I  Tim.,  1897,  ad  lot,),  of  Paul's  apostolic  authority 
'  Timothy  did  not  require  to  be  reminded  ;  St.  I'aul  has 
other  readers  of  the  epistle— perhaps  false  lenehcrs'^— 
in  view.'  Behind  ly^-ba  lies  a  tradition  of  Timoth}-'s 
temporary  absence  (Phil.Sig/)  from  Paul  during  his 
last  captivity ;  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  il 
feasible  in  I3-14  to  disentangle  any  written  source.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  1  i5>]a  is  perhaps  a  displac«l  (after  4 10 
M'Giffert,  iij  Knoke),'  and  at  any  rate  a  genuine, 
fragment,  probably  UTitten  from  Paul's  Roman  captivity. 
So  most  editors  and  critics  (Lemme,'  Hesse,"  and 
Kreiikel*  omitling  rather  needlessly  15*  and  18.1). 
Again,  If.  hardly  seems  homt^eneous'  (cp  2i6  S13 
with  39)1  2i  seems  a  gloss  (om.  Hesse.  Hilg.  ZllT, 
1897.  pp.  1-86);  214/  is  awkwardly  inlnxluced.  and 
the  thoroughly  un- Pauline  passage  81-9  may  well  be  a 
later  insenion,  due  to  the  process  of  accielion.  S  lo-ti, 
however,  is  an  interpolated  genuine  fragment ;  its  iso- 
lated position  And  contents  mark  it  off  from  the  surround- 
ing context.  Furthermore,  the  bulk,  if  nol  the  whole, 
of  i  (6)9'-i»is  generally  allowed  to  have  come  directly 
from  I^ul's  own  hand  (j-tSii.  except  '  having  loved  this 
present  world '  [ifarlfratTbttiralOani]  lonj.lkihnson  ;° 
9-iSi»-n,  Eivaldji's-'S.  Immer;"  j-ei,  Ptieid,).  But 
it  it  not  homi^neous :  evidently  its  and  tit,  like  6-3 
and  9-1],  reflect  different  situations  in  Paul's  life,  and 
the  whole  passage  otlen  an  admirable  proof  of  the 
composite  ch.iracler  of  even  the  directly  Pauline  strata 
in  the  pastoral  epislies.  Following  the  various  dates 
and  moods,   one  can  delect   approximately  in    li;-iS 

Philippians  ;  the  situation  has  become  more  grim,  and 
Paul  pines  in  loneliness  for  his  younger  ally.  Agnin, 
413-15  »■-««  go  back"  to  a  still  earlier  period,  when 

1  'Us  conuaoniutis  vaudronl  ce  que  valenl  leurs  con- 
ducIeuTF  ;  voila  I'ldtegin^ialequised^gOEe  de  se»  ixiklrucliDiis' 
(J.  RiviHeX 

S  Cp  ^11:.  /i.Sno/  (before  iDo  A.n.)  for  the  con  temporary 
ftelinic  that  an  apostasy  would  precede  Ihe  Inter  Aayt,  when  tbe 
disciplen  of  Jesus  would  desen  'the  prophecy  of  his  twelve 

.  ,_ .ta/.Cemir  '      ' 

Em/iUJL-. 

r.  ur  AMjkitlii<ig,i^  G, 


flio,  ^Godsaithtothee,  IVovetome' 
according   10  requirement'  Iri    Hf 

arrayed  fbr  hatlle,  it  it  uwed  that  bi 
(d(inrAeyfiJ»v)  but  wholly  devoted  1 
:i4['entanglelhhunseir.' JurMiiirr»> 
"  .Tjs).  Five™ 
■fhifom, /■*/■?(: 


c   #A;Hr«J-iTin.l3 


::.=: 


I  ihe  pastorals 
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illeledbyan 


»  //.  rimi 

"  TI<t<,hsiidisffT\ 


and  speak  of  him  in  il 

V  "*«■«'"  rnSviix' 

.Miletus' [MiAijrvl  IS  oe 


(S'aiUtl.  ZciietirhichH,  ET,  iDgs,  4  iv 
fetter  to  TiiDothy  ui  1 1^  ij.is  4glis,  Sal 


Jgle 
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Paul  bad  lefl  Troas  on  some  jo 
21 39)  seems  lo  beiong  to  Acts  18 
tnriijily  of  Acls  21 19  is  not  above 
i  II,  TriiphimU!);  with  J.  Weiss, 
■    ■■  '•■        ■-      ■:rAf.-gescl 


naly^ofaTim-ht 


iwudi.    Hcise, 


S'=^ 


u-iKy;  4«(cp  Acls 
iS/,  tliough  the  his- 
suspicion  (cp  Acis, 
Utier  dit  Absicht  u. 
■  39/  [>897])- 
Tied  Ihrough  by  scycral 
'■g-  (PP-  ^T°/\  r=e"rda 

ti«orr«.iui3f-4»y: 


MWm 


luBriui'J^^ia,  ejHiepi' but  bikow  made  manife^  1^1 ^^ „ 

1  ftoyfpw^itfap,  .  .  ,  im^vti*^  ir  »cqM*anua  teacher' Inl 
i.IasniAiK].  13  ncepl  •aKJinsl  lha[  ckiy'_(ii*  .  .  .  V'fu'li  '4 
cicepl  thai  food  thing  which  was  connitled  (r^i*  .  .  -  6vA,  ] 
iw  \b/,  iS^  2<3'5  9a  a  A,  chcept  ^with  clvmal  bIotv'  [m^ 

in  Chrb«  jaia'  lim'  .  .  .  '\tati\,yt  s-io,  eicept  ■Jiefo 


iiii  16-18. 


low  made  puuiiKst  by  lh«  appcanriff  of  01 

liy  to  light '  [rpt  jtponiF  .  .  .  UtofOla^, 
9.1J  io.» S ].,  lo-ia  14/.*!./. «-» i9.« ;  B 

i5.a(fiB*ij.i»3s-9i3is^43-59-'a).  M" 
M'Gtfrin'i  hypoihoii  that  the  epiille  h 

ij-is;  from  Rome  it  a.d.),  whiUl^jTini.H 

Similvly^  Bart 


.thyh. 


elypre. 


'hiJM  von  Soden  takti 


I  Cor.  a. a^. 


Iker  Philippian 

bad  alwHly  fooBd  a  klter  oT  ]>aul ^. 

Cz>aiciinli54ij.itia-mi(saCleinen:  49-is,  about  fin  A.D.TJ, 


'binPauJ 
9»i*Ma> 

linguished  (in  *^, 
Ln<rphilippian>,  Ih 


iedHli  Tim.  (100 


I  it-ia  4  nt ;  whibt  Baitkt  recently 

nsl  of  a  Tin.  being  tbe  9i«ui4ang  of  < 
Clenen  pun  419-11  into  ij  A.D.  (ft 
bis  impruonmenlX  dating  tbe  cp«tl< 
■ban  filus  (firca  loo  a.p.),  which  a         . 
rioA^D.  Asu  MimiT)and  the  author^  intcrpoiat 
(1 13/  S14-14  *  t-8)  and  TiHi.(l  7-11  3  i-ii). 

Tilui.  —  ITie  attempts  to  find  in  Tit.  1 1-4  a  genuine 
address  inlcrpoialed  by  some  reiiacior  are  not  con- 

.„.i-2.  ■  "hole  is  taltcti  as  sub- Pauline.  1 7-9  certainly 
•"'^^^  appears  a  furlher  gloss  (so  O.  Kitsehl. 
TLZ.  '85,  609:  Knoke;  Hariuick,  Chron.  710/; 
Clemen,  and  M'Gifferl).  The  stiUtlen  transilion  from 
presbyters    lo  episcopi.    and    the   general    conletils  of 

editor  who  was  interested  in  promoliug  llie  monarchical 
episcopate.  Hesse  and  Cletnen  carry  ihe  gloss  on  to 
Ihe  end  of  n  ;  but.  although  to  connects  with  9  (wliich 
poilly  explains  the  insertion  of  the  gloss  at  this  point), 

II  would  be  abrupl  after  6,  for  laiii  8.  are  not  an 
aniiihpsis  to  irvw..  nor  'slow  bellies'  (yaaTlftt  ipyi) 

'fuilhful'  (viard  which  here  =  believing.  not  reliable  or 
trustwonhy).  The  passage  7-9,  then,  was  inserted,  pet- 
baps  from  the  margin,  in  the  original  text  which  ran  : 
•unruly,  for  there  are  many  unruly'  (innriroitTo. 
B(iil»  ykp  xoXXoi  d»i7irAroJcroi,  i.t.X.).  No  man  could 
discharge  a  presbyter's  duties  efiectively,  if  the  members 
of  his  own  family  were  (aimed  with  the  local  disease  of 
insubotdiuatioti  and  profligacy,  2i-t4  and  2is-3j  are 
somewhat  parallel  (cp  2$  and  3i.  2i4  and  3i) ;  but  no 
analysis  of  the  pas.cige  into  a  Pauline  and  a  later  source 
is  plausible.  The  'genuinely  Pauline  ring'  of  much  in 
3i-7  (M'Gilfert)  is  not  very  audible,  though  Sabatier 
delects  genuine  material  in  it  and  3 13-15.  The  latter 
pass.ige  certainly.  3t9-tj  [14^  isi*.  contains  an  authentic 
fragment,  as  is  admilleil  upon  almost  all  hands  (ir.^., 
Weissc,'  Kwald,  Krcnkel.  Knoke,  Hesse,  von  Smlen, 
Clenten,  M'Gifferll,  Hesse  Ipp.  150/)  finds  further 
in  Titus  (1 1/  4-<  I'-'i"  16  3  i-a  nf.  ijl  a  complete  letter 


te  (r..  A.  S 


icox,  /T.r/ 


.  7']l)4]o-4}3.  finding  in  Het> 


of  Paul.  HTliioii  shortly  after  he  left  Crete  ;  it  has  been 
expanded  by  Ihe  addition  of  p.-iss;igi.-s  uhich.  although 
rising  out  of  the  original  text  (with  Ihe  possible  exception 
of  2),  are  intended  as  a  pro\'iso  against  heresy.  Simi. 
larly  M 'GifTerl  regards  Ihe  canonical  epistle  as  n  redacted 
version  of  sonie  letter  (I1-6  partly.  3i-j  u/)  written  lo 
Titus  before  Paul  reached  Corinth  jn  Acts  20i-      The 

(with  Krenkel)  out  of  3  Timothy  and  Titus  three  letters 
of  Paul ;  ia)  one  written  to  Titus  at  Crete,  perhaps  ftom 
Illyricum  during  Paul's  second  journey  to  Corinth  (Acts 
20.-3)  =  Tii.3ia  aTim.iaoTit.Sijr  (^ J  another,  from 
bis  Cesarean  imprisonment,  lo  'Timothy  at  or  near 
Troas  =  3  Tim.49-iB,  subsequent  to  Colossians  and 
Philemon:  (c)  a  third  =  a  Tim.  419  1 16/  i8»  431. 
written  from  his  Roman  imprisonment  10  Timothy  at 
Ephesus.  The  Cesarean  date  of  Colossians,  however, 
is  untetiable ;  and  otherwise  this  ingenious  resetting  of 
the  fragments  tills  lo  explain  satisfactorily  how  such 
notes  came  into  their  presetit  curious  position. 

First  Timolhy.—\n  spite  of  its  unwieldy  onacolutbon 
(cp  Rom.  1 1-7)  I  Tim.  1  is  probably  a  unity  as  it  stands, 
i«  1  iMm  .   mfxielled  on  Pauline  lellcrs  and  tiadiiion. 
though  11',  la-ij'  resemble  in  part  some- 

dnlyl,-„ai,a 

]  iS-io  hang  together.  After  1  r/  a  thanksgiving  would 
naturally  follow,  in  the  Pauline  manner ;  but  when  the 
thanksgiving  does  come  (i>.  11-17)  it  is  occasioned  not  liy 
Ihe  person  addressed  but  by  Paul  himself  Even  Ihe 
'therefore'  {oif)  of  2i,  resuming  either  I3-11  or  ij-17 
or  ie-3o,  forms  a  loose  transition  :  but  it  illustrates  the 
ligiag  course  of  the  epistle  rather  than  any  phenomena 
rly  with    subsequent    pass.nges 


x  26#-7.  which  has  ; 


with  it 


ily  repeats  Ihe  protestation  of  1  ii-i;  (so  Hollzm.. 
tiesse,  Hilg.|,  £9/  (the  o<ld  juxtaposition  of  rules  for 
pr.iyer  with  a  sumptuary  regulation  for  women)  4  1-8 
which  would  readily  p.irl  from  its  context,  and  5  which 
has  suffered  accretion  towards  the  close.  No  fragment 
of  the  epistle  can  be  referred,  however,  lo  the  apostle 
himself  with  much  confidence.  Tbe  inctdental  nllutions 
lo  Paul's  personality  014/  413)  merdy  betray  the 
writer's  consciousness  that  there  was  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  such  elalmrate  commissions  and  instructions 
upon  Ihe  commonplace  regulations  of  a  Chrisii,-in  com- 
munity bi^ng  addressed  lo  one  who  was  nix  merely 
himself  in  mature  life  lut  ex  kypolhesi  separated  from 
his  superintendent  only  for  a  short  time.  In  sucb 
touches  we  feel  Ihe  author's  literary  conscience  and  his 
tactful  attempt  to  preserve  the  vraisfmbtanct  of  the 
situation  or  to  justify  ihe  existence  and  point  of  such  an 

As  it  stands,  in  fact,  i  Timothy  is  a  free  composition  ; 
it  consists  of  a  sub-Pauline  lelier  which  has  been  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  interpolations,  especially  in  chap.  8. 
617-31  Is  plainly  an  addition  (Ham.),  in  Ihoughl  and 
diction  perhaps  tbe  least  Pauline  paragraph  in  all  the 
pastorals  ;  its  contents  and  context  are  against  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  letter.  The  '  antitheses '  of  8  »  are 
not  Ihe  casuistic  subilctics  of  dialectic  in  the  Hnlacha. 
but  the  tabulated  passages  from  the  OT  and  Ihe  gospel 
arranged  by  Marcion  10  prove  the  diversity  of  the  two 
dispensations  and  the  superiority  of  the  later.  Sucb 
argiunents  are  dismissed  as  secular  and  verbose  and 
pseudo- scientific.  SecaTim.3i6.  'ncrvscriptiu^.'clc, 
and  Ihe  signilicant  collocation  of  an  OT  senlence  and 
an  evangelic  saying  in  i  Tint.  6 18.  Another  im-Pauline 
element  is  of  course  the  connection  between  eternal  life 
and  almsgiving  (it.  17-19)  as  already  between  salvation 
and  religious  work  or  personal  conduct  (2i5  Sijl- 
Hence,  like  Tit,  1 7-9  and  some  olher  passages  in 
I  The  moiive  of  this  Keclion  is  to  throw  ihe  ttlorioos  gospel 
into  relief  agailml  ihc  urworthinesA  and  weakness  of  lis  Dri^nal 
Wnrers.aiin  Barn.  59;  'he  chosefor  the  preachinn  of  hi*  gospel 
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:  sheer  luihorityof  tK 


laHm.  (2»-i«?),  6.7-"  ] 
a  familiar  in  documents  | 
I  and  discipline. 


he  had  coniidoable  1 
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rged  Iv  the    i 


™gh. 


; :  r^. ,  f  I  .-.J  Omiifj-ing  the  apoMobw  10  ih.  Gentiles) 
cnii  Tot  the  warship  Viii-j,  u  H&e..  and  igi-io. 
ind  the  oliiEiAls  of  the  church  (I14-1SS,  i  (uiihei 
to  justily  the  .-ludioc  dilsiii«  chi  >uch  idho:  Sij^ii 
t  with  4i/:),  H  jteneral  nuuulale  forbiuiops  (ft:  A>3, 
b«inggenubiely  Pauline),  and  enrocHt'l  i-j  17-19)  fran 
ethical  ilutiev-  Knolce  puiheA  the  epulle  much  neorei 
a  hypoLhHBof  mo  leuem  from  PauL'ii  pen,  one — ar 

_, J ■^TwlhyfnmiCorinlhlljy 

.     -,    3  »4/'),  anolher— mart 
jmpiHed  in  his  Casarean  inpK 


=  .=/2 
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Hypothetical  and  contradictory  as  such  conjectures 
may  appear  lo  be,  however,  a  not  inconsiderable  agree- 
ment prevails  even  amid  the  most  independetit  analyses 
of  these  epistles.  All  paitition-theories  presuppose  an 
editorial  function  which  certainly  is  unexampled  in 
|Keviotis  early  Christian  literature,  even  in  Acts  and  the 
Apocalypse.  But  this  is  not  an  insuperable  objeciion  ; 
and  whilst  it  is  idle  to  doi^matisc  upon  the  particular 
and  original  setting  of  verses,  or  at  every  point  to  dis- 
tinguish precisely  between  redactor,  author,  and  source, 
the  composite  nature  of  these  epistles  and  (within  general 


,)  the  , 


(laniially  proved.  Such  anal)lic  criticism  is  upon  the 
right  lines,  and  as  a  working  hypothesis  it  is  historically 
superior  to  the  conjectures  which  attribute  the  writings 
en  Hoc  to  Paul  or  as  unpromisingly  set  down  the  Pauline 
element  to  vague  tradition  or  the  inventiveness  of  a 

.■\s  the  titles  formed  no  part  of  the  original  auti^raphs, 
the  early  church  naturally  argued  from  the  internal 
ia  n-<«.  -*  evidence  that  a  Tim.,  with  its  reflection 
™^^.™  "f  «  =l''"=>^  and  rich  individual  references. 
eompoeiUon.  „pr^„,^  i^^  j^,,  p^^^^  „f  ,he  apostle's 
life,  and  that  i  Tim.  was  earlier.  But  the  comparative 
study  of  Ihe  epistles  suggests  that  a  Tim.  is  the  earliest, 
and  I  Tim.  the  latest  production  of  the  aathor,' 

The  relative  amount  of  hapax  leoamena  (46  in  >  Tim.,  iS  in 
TiL,  74  in  I  Tim-h  the  increuinRly  nub -apostolic  colour  of 
'fidth  (■fmOand'nviDUr'foKT^fi),  the  diminution  of  frcih- 


.  — .-  juiiqalini 

and  I  Tiin.»*  Ihe  gradua' 


ib  ii/uiif M/i'-(ir')^ 


ase,  and  humble,  popular 

prophets,  and  lhepulni.1;  able  lo  expound  the  allegoric 
■ng.  .ladillons,  and  hislorieis  etc.'  (R.  Jehudo,  quo 
Selwyn.  CAriitiaH  /"rt/if",  =08/). 

'  'rhedillii:uIlyi)rfia>«iiMHm(D.ij)wouldcer1*inlvli. 
by  the  adoption  of  the  aliractii-e  cunjeclure  *iiiiti: 
Maber,  Boljon,  ClenMn). 

■  See  Acts,  |  16.  and  Mihisthv,  |  31.    Besii 
De  Wette.Reu«<Z,fl  ^iWr,7;4j/3o;X),  and 

Ihe  Inbliogra^y  at  the  close  of  the  pieteni  arlicle. 
course  posoiMe  that  Ihe  auibnr  binuelf  tearraiued  Ihe  1 
'    m  them  otherw^,  as  Vergil  ii 


.(Hitzig, 
Mangold, 


hich  in  Hveral  panogei  Is  simi^  a  manual  of  church  oideri 
iiia»9  iis  more  advanced  wtuaiion.    For  norne  not  inugnificani 


<nH.)  [7  Ii 
objecuve  « 
(ntntp)  of  God  al 


to  the  oDicen  of  ihe  church,  and  elaborates  Ihe  vatiouiecclea 
tical  canons  with  unprecedenled  care.  The  ihird  efuule  (l  Ti 
i*  thus,  as  Schleiemiachei  vsty  Ihe  fini  10  p^nl  mil,  an  eipan^ 

Pauline  backgmund  1^  reminiscences  and  tiadil'""  *^'*  " 
characleriitic  of  the  writer  himulf.    The  luperiu 


of  I  Tim., 

lormol  tone^  is  quite 

e  doubled,  although 


i  pan  as  Ihe  others,  need 
'aff^n''o''i,^Mtr'*> 

t  of  the  NT  writings,  the  pastorals  hi 
origin.      In  them  a  current  of  the  ag< 
niculate.  and  hence  the  in 


be- 


spicuous    ] 

an  ^e  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Haggai.  men  had  (o 
'  fetch  wood  and  build  the  house,'  while  others  had  10 
encourage  and  direct  Iheir  efforts.  To  furnish  such 
inspiration  may  not  have  been  a  very  heroic  task,  de- 
manding umters  of  exceptional  insiglit  and  pioneering 
ardour  like  Paul,  but  it  was  timely  and  serviceable  ;  and 
after  all  '  edification '  {altoioiuir)  was  [he  criterion  and 
aim  of  early  Christian  literaiure.  This  Paulinisl  had 
ungubr  capacities  for  the  labour  of  instructing  the 
chiu'ches  of  his  day.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
had  a  message  for  it,  or  rather  that  in  Paul's  leaching 
and  life  lay  the  pattern  for  true  doctrine  and  godliness, 
he  addressed  himself  (0  the  duly  of  curbing  and  stimu- 
lating his  contemporaries  in  Ihe  spirit  of  his  master, 
writing  like  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man  of  affairs 
who  feels  (unlike  his  contemporary,  the  prophet  who 
wrote  Rev.  2/)  that  the  moral  plight  of  the  age  de- 
manded consoUdaiion — consolidation  as  opposed  to 
speculation  in  belief  or  looseness  in  organisation.  If 
he  lacks  the  authority  of  intuition,  he  at  least  possesses 
the  intuition  of  authority.  He  has  much  in  common 
with  the  unconeilialory  element  in  Paul.  Unlike  the 
later  apologists,  he  refuses  to  disctiss  points  of  disagree- 
ment or  10  meet  objectors  on  their  own  ground,  but  is 
content  wilh  Ihe  more  congenial  meihod  of  insisting  in 
a  rather  dictatorial  fashion  upon  Ihe  fixed  truths  of  the 
&ilh.  In  this  he  is  a  precursor  of  Polycarp,  yet  in  all 
likehhood  the  majority  of  his  opponents,  perhaps  even 
of  his  readers,  were  rone  the  worse  for  being  somewhat 
sharply  reminded  that  the  ultim.^te  proofs  of  religion 
lay  open  10  faith  anil  the  moral  sense  ;  there  may  have 
been  an  effectiveness  In  the  resolve  of  this  censor  to 
assert  and  cnlighien,  not  10  argue.  The  genuine  faith 
is  to  him  a  'tradition'  {rapiSaait)  or  a  'deposit' 
(xopae^),'  involving  'testimony'  [iiapTvpia),  which 
]ays  a  moral  responsibility  upon  the  officials  of  the 
chturh  especially.  The  tone  of  his  instruclions  to  Ihem 
reminds  one  often  of  Butler's  famous  Charge  lo  Iht 
Clergy  [1751)  not  to  trouble  about  objections  raised  by 
'  men  of  gaiety  and  speculation,'  but  to  endeavour  lo 
beget  a  praclical  sense  '  of  religion  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people.'  This  task  demands  moral  purity 
above  all  things,  together  with  leaching  ability  in  the 
higher  officials.      True  lo  his  master,    this  mentor  is 


id  Ihe  h 


it.  8, 


I  Tim.  1 4. 


'  failb '  (m'lrTH)  in 


nul  7  and  I  Tim,  Si. 

rather  than  any  individual  vmier's  casi  of  thought ;  cp  Wrcdc, 
Oct  Atifeait  KKd  Milkcdi  der  sag.  NTTIasliigit,%^/.{,itifi\ 

1  Cp  Herod.  S  4^;  'Men  of  Athens,  I  leave  I  beie  words  with 


jOgle 
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eriy  in 


3  ihe  B^ 


already  beginning  (o  linge  unhealihily  the  primili"e 
idvns  of  the  church  (MlNiSTHY.  %  5911,  Priest,  %  B). 
In  resisting  inciirient  Gnoslicism  with  its  attempi  la 
Hellenise  the  faith  into  an  evaporated  intcllecmalism, 
the  pastorals  reruse  to  employ  the  tendency,  which 
ultimately  sceularisai  the  Catholic  church,  o(  Hebraising 
the  religion  of  Jesus  by  means  of  a  retrograde  movement 
to  ritual  and  priestly  conceptions.  Indeed  the  impres- 
sion made  by  these  letters  is  revealed  in  nothing  so  clearly 
as  in  the  fact  that  Ihey  came  to  be  cherished  by  those 
who  more  or  less  anconscionsly  were  either  ignoring  or 
modifying  or  defying  their  principles  under  the  con- 
straining  influence  of  the  Zn'tfiiif. 

Like  the  authors  of  Matthew's  gospel,  Barnabas, 
Hebrews,  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  a  Peter,  the  author  of 
17    pBsndo-  "*  P^'"i>'s  belongs  10  the  great  anony- 

-™ft„      ■"^"^  P"'°^  of  ^'^y  Christian  literamre. 

"J""*'-      The  religious  life  of  the  primitive  church, 

and  al  these  periods  the  spiritual  energy  of  Ihe  nation 
expressed  itself  almost  impersonally,  through  men  who 
foigol  themselves  and  were  speedily  forgotten  in  name 
by  others'  (Dav.  /«*.  liviii.).  His  work,  loo,  was 
pseudonymous."  To  write  under  Pauls  name  was,  for 
a  Paulinisi,  quite  a  legitimate  literary  artifice  ;  and  al- 
though pseudepigrapha  in  the   second  century 


il  forgi 


^  (Jeb 


-.  87)— 
i  composi- 


langed  from 

tions.  the  pastorals,  like  3  Peter,  belong  to  ine  latier 
class,  breathing  not  a  etude  endeavour  to  deceive  but 
adf-effacement  and  deep  religious  motives.  Hence  the 
oblivion  in  which  the  writer  chose  to  work  and  has  been 
allowed  la  remain.  It  was  due  not  merely  to  the 
necessity  of  throwing  a  certain  air  of  mystery  round  the 
situation  in  order  to  secure  Ihe  circulation  of  tellers  long 
after  their  puinlive  author's  death,  but  to  a  sort  of 
Pythagorean  feeling  that  unselfish  piciy  required  a 
pupil's  work  to  be  attributed  lo  his  m.isler — a  canon  of 
lilcraTy  ethics  not  unfamiliar  10  e.trly  Christianity  ilselF 
(Tcrtuil.  adv.  Marc.  is).  This  author  wrote  from  wliat 
he  conceived  to  be  ihe  standpoint  of  Paul. '  Hut  il  would 
be  unjusl  lo  eslimale  him  by  the  measure  of  the  ni.in 
whose  spirit  he  endeavoured  lo  propagale  and  apply  in 
his  own  way.  The  correcl  standard  is  lo  be  sought  in 
Ihe  sub-Pauline  lilerature.  And  if  the  author  of  the 
pastorals  is  inferior  lo  the  genius  who  wrote  the  fourth 
goiiiel,  even  in  appreciating  some  of  the  more  inward 
'  aspucis  of  Pauline  Ihnughl,  lie  is  superior  in  range  and 
penetration  to  those  who  wrote  Hariiabas.  Judo,  the 
IgnalLin  epiilles.  Ihe  Christian  section  of  .'fji:«''jip/iti(<ri 
and  3  l*eler.  The  prevailing  deference  shown  to  ihe 
BpiJSllesand  loPaul  by  coolemporaiy  and  later  writers* 
who  disclaim  all  pretensions  lo  equality  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  fact  thai  mere  literary  ambition  was  utterly 
foreign  10  the  early  Chrisllnn  consciousness  al  Ihis 
periiMl.  may  serve  to  guar.inlce  Ihe  ethical  honour  of  ihe 
pastorals  and  to  corroborate  the  impression  left  by  tlwm- 
selres  that  their  author  °  was  right  in  feeling  himself  not 


ill  Piieslna-iaap  in  A  Clirii 
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«  St*  EHSTr.uABVljTEll* 

to  Ihe  liwralura  cil«d  in //u«.  Xta  Ytl.  vi}/.,  61 
W,  Chrirt,  Pkilffl^lici/  Shulitn  w  Cttm.AliA.  30-39  (190), 
and  (for  ihe  psnid-CEngrapha,  mainly  OnDsiJc,  of  [he  anil  c<:ni., 
cic.)  Lidchtcnhwi  in  fnvtlf,  ig«  Hsfte  3-4. 

3  He  ii  leul  wcccmAiI  In  re|miducinE  what  wmtcl  have  b«n 
Paul'i  lane  and  lonper  to  callEOgura  like  Tlmiilhy  and  Til  ui.  The 
Clin,  KCiicral  insliucliam  pul  into  ibe  Dpunle'i  meulh  art  nften 
in,:,amTUiMU  with  the  chiuacEer  of  their  primiHve  TecipienI4  b$ 
wullanwiLhthefutuatiDnpmuppaaed  by  the  cpinlefl  in  quesiinn. 

-<  K.g.,  Ipal.  K<nB.  t,    \  do  not  order  yon.  lu  did  PHeraiHl 


cAxYitAchofPiti/a 
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merely  justified  but  obliged  lo  sanction  nnd  support  his 
message  by  his  master's  name.  Not  long  before,  another 
*  I'aulinisl '  bad  composed  speeches  for  Paul  which 
were  based  on  oral  Iradiiion  nnd  yet  were  indubitably 
free  products  of  a  historian  who  had  skill  and  sympathy 
enough  10  give  fairly  faithful  transcripts  of  the  situation 

bul  a  step  from  this  lo  Ihe  olher  recognised  method  cf 
lilerary  impersonation,  which  chose  epistolar)-  rather 
than  btstorical  e>|»^ssion  10  gain  its  ichgious  end- 
Since  Schmidl  and  Schlderou 
gated  *  tub-Pauline  dace  for  i  '] 
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AfaiUh  Pxmtm,  iBtjjl    For 

-H.  J.  Holiimann,  Dit  PattermOritfi  kriliiik 
'-■-    '■ --lirj  ij  faifrw 


zmann^  with 


iHltnuU.  H<INa.  la  AT,  vol. 


id  adaplaEitms,  have  ctAie 
:"H.  %-oii  Soden(//C'iiL 


..._r —  _._  ___^_  ,..    ,.,  -— .-„!  criilciun  of  opp. :  Kcnu 

iofii,  480-18;,  710.711) :  'Pfteidfrec  iPaMSnitmH,  ET,  1 196-1(4, 
Daz  UrvkriiUnlHm.  Boi-Sii  UhtTi) :  'H.  A.  koven  (A'inav 
tat.  LtttiTlmn>lt,  iBSS.iV  M-tS);  van  Maneti  (Old-Chmist. 
Lit.,  Paul)  ;  -UnKkiKi  (Ok  Clbwt!.  Reihin/tlgt  Jtr  BritA 
dkiAT,  377-iSS(iB9ul):>rof.  E.  Y.  Hiiurki, /]»/.,  1897,  pp. 
91-117,  Rtvilli  (Us  origimt  dt  nflsctfalj  l»i  A  and  the 
KT  uitroductioni  by  HilEcnleU  (1S7;);  H-  J.  Halunuinn<4 
(379-191  [1891]};  "s,  ltevidK>n.i>l  I-7S  [iSwl:  B.  W.  Bacon 
(117-139  I19K.I);  liilioii,  GuittiaUKu  V.  J.  Ht.  d.  A'J-  (i«>0 

•  %s.xon.W L-tney.  Scien^f,  rtl. ,  10  ,50/  (a)  textual  fiaiutes : 
Henri  Kois,  /PT  UUS)  145-160  'zur  GMeecH  der  Pulotal- 
briefe';  ■Clemen,  /iimititi.  d.  tail.  Bnc/c,  i4i-i7e  ji&u]: 
P.  Ewald,  PrstiMlia  htlr.  J.  Ttit  dn  I   Tim.  (1901).  _<£> 

ocEnnfutioo:  See  under  Ministrv  and  add  (lo'liL^i^i^ 


frM^^m 


Tee;)seeHilcenreld<ZH'r,iS9«.pp.4< 


,  9«.pp.4sS-4T}); 
•liu  uii  iifci.  ,.u..,.cv.<,^>  -.Ml  AtnlaL  Cnutituliviu,  Ham.iclc, 
T:t/i  «Hd  i:iiiiriuc*.  ii.  i49/  (11-)  the  errotL«»;  Milgufcld 
iZIIT.  1880,  pp.  448-464):  Havel,  Lt  Ci^tioMinKi  it  ai 
frf/ciKti,  4376-3»  <iGS4)i  and  Bourqnbi,  titudi  critiftu  sur 
fail,  /titrii,  5i.«4  (18014.  iiii.)  eeneial  Kiiiiiit  and  lelieious 
uniidpoini :  Hatch  (fiJIOl,  aniciw. '  Pud '  and  '  Pasioral^') ; 
•B-^>iclilai!'HA-<i./«/-  TIu-bI.  (ET,  1805).  J  « 1-5 17.  Holtimann't 
Krulnl.  fkttt.  g2}0-a8i(iSa7);  O.  Cant  (C'lfrllaul ill Inltr. 
frtlathns.  3JJ-J}8  I1S91I);  W,  M«liintMh(Al>/.  Hht.o/CHriif. 
Rrl.  465-490  |ieg4Hl  Wtin.  lias.  Afasl.  Zril,lllrr,l^  tET) 
•!  161-165  jm/  ;  'A.  C.  M'Uiffcn,  Thi  AfMiotii  Art,  308-433 
(180J);  K.  C.  Could,  a/W.  Tk,^.  •/XT,  143.150(1900),  also 
Harnack,  Zlw>IMI|fni:An-|»fc<E1')llS^"3  189-193115/133^, 
andWeinle,£A.i4ji(MiyiHW<wi-AcAf»«,347-i«8,3Sa/(i9DiX 
Alihough  ibe  genEraT  criiiial  position,  outlined  in  thne  coo- 
tribuinns,  is  unqucMionablet  it  is  unhapinly  not  unquestioned. 
The  tradilional  view  iurvivci^  wlih  more  or  leu  heutalion  nnd 
afar  fruni  unirom  preMntmenI,in<he  editions  of  KollinB(iS83- 
1S87 :  on  I  Tim.),Wanr-Meyer,<«t89i,Bbo/>ff /■<ii>//>i.%>cA. 
■  6/,  604-681 1  ig<j6|),  Riigenhat:h-Z,-tailcr  (1897),  >n>d  Sullhom 
(19UU),  and  in  Ibe  leprcsentative  NT  bilrDducIioni  of  WeiM.  . 
I'odel,  Zahn.  and  Debn J  u  mill  most  Knelish  comnenuiocs 
(Ellicoii,  Pliimnier,  J.  H.  Renuud.  Honoii,  J.  P.  LillejX 
niienon  NT  inlrodiiclion  (Saltnon,  Gtoae,  and  Adeney),  and 
otiicrs  t.g.,  G.  G.  I^indbiy  (appenlii  10  ET  of  Sabitier'i 
Vafiilri  Paul,  341-403  I1891I,  Hastings'  DB  8714.716),  and 
Rams.  Cktirclifi}  148/,  Ji>/«.  4th  Mr.  8110/,  glc      Add 

"  '\nt«^m  slirirMdGMklchU.^xUjiii^])-.  Roos 


SuMir^hcd  6ince   this  article  was  uTilteii)  Lock's  ULidicN  ii 
aHtiiL^'  DB  4  on  the  epistle*.  J.  Mo. 

Tm  (Vl?,  M/f/,  liL  ■  that  whicli  is  separated '  [fron 
precioiisnielilJ,«eels.lB5,  where  render 'alk^'(RV»«.  Che. 
s«ei|:™wfn™|4time.),piA<«ik.4[twio|, ««««).  EkI 


failh.     Pseudo-Pauline  e^ist lei  {'licIB:  ad  hnresim  Slarcjonis'. 
ofthe  pastorals  10  all  lucb  is  ■  diffcience  of  degree  ntber  ibu  of 
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TINKLING  ORNAMENTS 

ftom  a  very  early  date  (see  Copper).  A  ring  from  a 
tomb  at  Dahshilr  (dated  alwut  the  ihird  dynasty}  conlainj 
8.3  per  cent  of  tin ;  a  vaie  of  sixth  dynasty  5.68  per 
cent  of  tin.  When  the  unalloyed  metal  vna  first 
introduced  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  All 
we  know  is  that  about  the  first  century  the  Greek  word 
Kwrvlrtpat  designated  tin.  and  that  tin  was  imported 
from  Cornwall  into  Italy  after,  if  not  before,  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  Julius  C.-esar.  From  what  Pliny  says 
{H.V  84 16  339),  il  appears  that  the  Romans  in  his  time 
did  not  fully  realise  the  distinction  between  tin  and 
kad ;  the  former  was  called  plMmtum  album  or 
candidum  to  distii^uish  it  from  plumbum  nigrum  (lead 
proper),'  The  word  slannum  definitely  assume.)  its 
present  meaning  in  the  fourth  century,  (See  Jer.  on 
Zeeh.  i  ,0). 
TMKLINO  OEHAMEMTS  (D'D3P).   Is.  3t8  AV, 

RV  ANKLETS  (?.<•.}. 

TIFHSAH  (noppi ;  wanting  in  the  true  6  but 
pa^iei [BJ in  I  K,  2.6 f. ;  eayA [A]:  iahph^i.c. .  Tahp- 
anhes[Pesh.];  riaf>»ia  [Vg.]). 

I.  A  place  in  the  Eber-han-nahar  (see  Eber)  men- 
tioned as  the  NE.  boundary  of  Solomon's  empire  {i  K, 
434  [64]).  corresponding  to  Gaia  in  the  SW.  It  is 
generally  held  that  Tlphsah  is  the  ancient  Thapsacus, 
and  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  this  place  was  con- 
nected with  his  commercial  enterprises.  Tliapsaciis 
being  the  great  leugma,  or  place  of  passage,  of  the 
river  Euphrates  alike   for  caravans  and  for  invading 


IS  then  that  Ihe  Ten  Thousand  fint 


,.tc,™ 


ErOHcd  afifr  Ihc  fatal  batlle  of  lous,  >iid  Alex.iTHler  aftir  him. 
In  Ihc  sillb  ccnlnry  a.in  it  passcil  out  of  knowlinlge. 

The  true  site  was  identified  about  Ihe  same  lime  by 
J,  P.  Peters  {.Valiaa.  .May  33.  1889)  and  B,  Moriti 
[Ber.  der  Btrl.  Akad.,  July  15.  1889)  with  KaCat 
Dibit,  a  small  ruin  '  at  the  bend  of  the  stream  where  it 

inges  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  course,  8  m. 


below  Mesl 


V  the 


It  Barlial 


TIRHAKAH 

of  the  Thracians  (Opof ;  Jos.  AnI.  i.  61).  But  after 
removing  Ihe  Gk.  nom.  sulfix  j.  we  gel  a  form  which 
has  no  similarity  to  Tiras.  Hence  Tuch.  Noliieke 
(Si  5519/}.  and  W.  Max  MUller  \As.  u.  Eur.  38a/.) 
think  of  the  Tyrseni,  who  are  spoken  of  not  only  as 
Etruscans  but  also  as  pirates  on  Ihe  .,4-^j;ean  Sea  (cp 
TARS[ii>ii],  %  6,  and  note  quotation  from  E.  Meyer  on 
Ihe  prolnble  distinction  between  the  Elruscan  TjTseni 
a]id  the  Turuia  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions).  This  is 
tinly  plausible,  and  has  suggested  (lo  the  preset 


}  thai 


n.  the 


.  should  be  substituted  for  r'rTn  in  11, 

order  of  the  names  in  v.  4  seemed  lo  favour  this,  and 

granting   that    '  Tarshish '    is    the    Hebrew   name    for 

open,  for  oite  cannot  expect  Tartessus  to  be  inclosed 
between  Elishah  {i.e..  .S.  Italy  and  Sicily  [Lag..  Di.. 
Kau.)).  and  Killim  [i.t..  Cyprus?).  The  Tyrseni, 
however,  might  naturally  enough  be  so  grouped.  How 
easily  Tiras  (or  Tures?)and  Tarshish  might  be  con- 
founded is  suj^ested  by  the  fact  that  in  Judith  'i 


uallygi 
Thiras  tl 


^Jilio, 


t.  Ijit.  g 


Among  other  poinis  in  which  the  situation  of  IHIhb 
agrees  with  Ihe  statements  of  Xenophnn  and  ijiiabo  is 
the  existence  of  a  camel-ford  al  this  very  spot.  There 
IS  no  philological  objeciion  to  this  comlunation.  but 
c  nuide  (cp  Peters,  Nippur, 


»,  IheR  arc  eood  re 


alrc'Ji.    TlicndoiofSalainonwii 

tinn  based  _.. :.._  .  ...       .!  „ 

N,  IqI    'riph^.i]iand'AiEthareintKI  pivbablv  plac* 
.       ,^  .._     .■  .  -■.....  --^  ,^  NcRfb.    Thefo 


ii«1(ie( 


of  SuUhbu ,- ...  - 

may  come  from  T-ippyrih  (--=NVphicah).  <h<  liiii.r  may  ptrn.npt 

a.  A  town  in  Ephraim  which  opposed  Ihe  pretensions 
of  Menahem,  and  was  punished  by  him  (3  K.  1Gi6t}, 
idenlitied  bj-  Conilcr  with  A'*.  Ta/iai,  on  an  old  site  6  m. 
SW.  of  Shechem  (/■ff/'-.t/fm.  2169).  The  'Tiplisah' 
of  .MT  is  as  much  conjecture  as  Ihe  'Tircib'  (etpaa) 
of  0"  {Saipa  [A]).  The  right  rending,  as  many  think, 
is  lh,M  0!  fil'-— Pit.  Tappu.im  (to^wj).  So  Thenius. 
Kloslermann.  Renan  (/ftrf.  245°}.  Kohler  {tiH/.  Gesck. 
3;99).  Guthe.  There  were  at  least  three  places  called 
Tappu-th  (or  Nophtoah).  Whether  Ihis  Tiphsah  or 
Tappuah  was  really  in  the  neighliourhood  of  .Shechem. 
and  nol  rather  in  ihe  Negeb  (cp  i),  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  critical  problems.      See  Cril.  Bib.  on  3  K.  15i6. 

TIRAS  (DTFl;  ereJipicIBADEL]).  son  ofjaphcih. 
mcJUioned  after  Gorncr,  Magog,  M:idai,  javan, 
-  .  „^fc.™  Tubil,  and  Meshech,  Con.  10 1  IP), 
1.  A  iKWthMB  ,  c^  J  J  I,  ij  ^^^_^,[^  assumed  that 
P^P"'  he  must  be  Ihe  repr^sentalive  of  a 
northern  folk.      The  older  conmienlalors  mostly  Ihink 


The  ingr, 
ths  OT,  w 


Cp   RosH.      A  better  view, 
possibly  be  found  (see  g  2), 
lects  Tiras  with  Ihe  Hittitc  T(a)rS  =  Tarri 
ser  n.)  =  T»rsus  (Jensen.  TLZ.  4ih  Feb. 
),  but  see  Tarshish.  g  6. 


'it.  Bib:,  1^ 

<  late  edilc 
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3.   A  COTTUI 

tion  of 
AwbnrT    ^'jlj^'^-  -, 

name  Ihat  we  find  Iheir.    Tl _,    „ 

othen(«e  lAPHKTM)  thai  Japheth  in  the  original  legend  n» 
eithft  Ihe  Phsniciuis  or  iht  Vhiliiuines.  It  may  be  added  h 
there  is  f  real  reason  10  doubt  whelher  either  (he  J  ponii 


a  the  P  po. . 
ange  beyow 


thee 


Pakvine  and  Arabia. 
iclerisiicofP'.li«i(andtol     .    _ 
si  analysis,  belong)  that  he  in  naive  igit 


xordint 


iim.-^  from  'Rehcli.- 

If  these  emendations 

this  theory       referred  to  above  woulc 


-., ...  _ r- independent  forms. 

Tiras '  In  c.  3  il  ukimalel)'  Ihe  tame  a<  '  Tsrshista '  in 
SooKt,'  *  Ma^DiE,*  *  Madai,'  *  Javan,'  and  '  Torarmah '  are 
I  probably  corrupt  and  indcpcnilenlforminf 'Jembmeel.' 

in  kick.  t2»  ou|hI  mfiiciemly  luihow,  is  a  Palcuinian  or 
■  N.  Aiabian  name.'  'Meshech'  ^•^t^•}  thoukl  ba 
im'  (C^I)-i>.,  Ihe  N.  Arabian  Custa  (s«  CcsH,  a). 

d  'be  Il^niai. 


ihith'fMT 


TIEATHITES  (D'nfT!')'  '  Ch.  2ss-     See  Jabez. 

"nSE.      I.   DOiinb.  iflMninim,  Is.  3iS  Judg.  3ii>6 
RVcieKinij.'    .'UeNECKUCH,  a, 
a.  niW./J'ft-,  E«k,21i7(AV).a3(EV):  tecTuiBAH,  1. 
3.  'ei.  HI;  Erek.Kiio  RVnw.  translates  '[a  lire  of]  fine 

'"V^'^irpm.  Judilh  loT'l'S"  (M'^l'  '"niriie™"iji^.  Si  (EV 
'diadem').    See  Uiadex. 

TIRHAKAH   (niirnfl;  eip^KA  [A  in  aK..   B  in 

Is.],  e&peftK  [L],  -pa,  [B  in  3K.].  -pfte*  [K-\Q*  in 
1  Ham*.  ''■]■  ■^'E-  T"*"™™*-  According  to  Is.  879 
i..  avaia.  _  ^^  ,g^  the  .Assyrian  general  (rab-shakeh) 
hnci  heard  that  Tirhakah.  king  of  Ethiopia  («  of  [Ihe] 
Kiliiopi.insI,  was  coming  forth  lo  tight  against  the 
Assyrian  armies  octupving  Judah  before  the  siege  of 
Jenis.llem  (701  n.C.)  in' order  lo  assist  Heiekiah. 

This  is  the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  (or  Kthiopinn) 
dynasty  of  Egypt  (Egypt,  g  66*),     His  name  is  written 

1  'F.lam' of  courwshould  he 'Jerahmeel'ta.  probably  always 
in  OT).  and  most  probably  (if  not  cenaini,)  '  Zidoniani '  should 
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3.  Date. 


S.  AuyTiut  . 


TIBHAKAH 

io  Hieroglyphic  signs  Ta-A-ru-i.'  The  vo\vels  (a  and 
u)  are  urilleti  quile  constantly,  although  they  appear  lo 
us  uninlelligible  and  useless,  'llie  cuneiroim  tran- 
scription is  TarkU,  Manelho  gives  Tarkos  or  Taraios, 
Strain,  i.  Sii,  Ttarto  [he  strangely  makes  the  king  a 
great  conqueror,  who  reached  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; 
cp  Megasthenes,  Fragm.  lo.  in  Strabo.  686).  The 
biblical  rendering  wouLd  seem  to  need  a  transposition  ; 
Teharto,  Teharia  (npnn). 
The    king    seems    to   have    been    an  usurper,'  whi 

low  of  king  Shabako.  When  the  usurpa 
n  took  place,  can  be  determined  wiij 
certainty  (see  So).  Tirhakah  reigned,  according  to  : 
stele  of  the  Scrapeutn,  twenty-six  complete  years 
according  to  .Assyrian  sources  he  died  in  668/67  < 
consequently  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  in  694/93 
B.C.  This  shows  at  once  that  in  the  biblical  account 
iheie  is  an  impossible  conjunction  of  facts.  Either  the 
original  form  of  the  text  did  not  give  the  name  of  die 
'king  of  Ethiopia'  referred  to — later  scholars  would 
then  attempt  to  identify  the  king  and  insert  Tirhaka- 
Taharko  instead  of  Shabako  who  reigned  in  701  (see, 
however,  So  on  the  improbabiUty  of  Shabako's  atuck- 
ing  the  .^ss>Tians) — or  Taharko  was  mendoned  as  the 
Ethiopian  governor  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  later  re- 
cension made  him  a  king.  Otherwise,  we  should  have 
lo  acknowledge  a  confusion  of  the  ei'ents  of  701  with 
others  of  the  time  between  693  and  676  b.c  The  lirst 
expedition  of  the  Assyrians  against  Egypt, 
n  676,  was  in  ail  probability  caused  by 
~"  such  a  provocation  as  military  aid  from 

Egypt  10  Palestinian  rebels  against  Assyria.  Esarhaddon 
mentions  indeed  that  Ba'al,  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  in- 
duceil  to  rebellion  by  Tarkfl.  This  may  have  occurred 
earlier  ;  but  693  is.  as  has  been  said,  for  Tirhakah  the 
superior  chronological  limit. 

Tirhakah,  however,  could  noi  really  play  the  part  of 
an  aggressor  in  SjTia.     The  diflicuity  of  mainujning 

a  ruie  have  absorbed  his  whole  strength.  An  Assyrian 
army  penetrated  into  Egypt  in  676  and  seems  to  have 
occupied  a  consideiable  portion  of  it,  but  in  675 
was  annihilated.'  In  his  tenth  year,  671,  king  Esar- 
haddon secured  the  road  to  ligypt  by  an  eipedilion 
against  the  Arabs,  invaded  (then,  or  by  another  army?) 
Egypt  by  way  I>f  a  city  in  the  desert  called  Magdalt  or 
Migdol  (see  Migixil),  and  met  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  T.iharko  near  a  place  called  ii^ufri.  The  Ethiopian 
king  had  finally,  after  losing  the  third  battle,  to  withdraw 
from  Egypt.  The  Assyrians  marched  as  far  as  Thebes, 
which  capitulated  and  was  mildly  dealt  with.  I'he 
country  was  divided  among  twenty  nomarchs,  descend- 
ants of  Libyan  generals.  Some  of  these  may  have  called 
in  the  Assyrians  to  tree  them  from  the  Ethiopian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  the  Assyrian  supremacy  without  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless  we  read  of  a  conspimcy  with 
Taharko  against  the  Assyrians  by  the  three  most  influ- 
ential leaders  (NikO-Necho  I,  of  Sais  and  Memphis. 
Sariudari  of  Tanis  and  Pakruru  of  Pi-iaptu).  Evi- 
dently, they  felt  loo  weak  to  resist  the  Ethiopians  when 
these  threatened  lo  invade  Egypt  again,  and  therefore 
tried  to  maintain  good  relations  with  them.  In  point 
of  fact  Taharko  invaded  Egypt  ag.-tin  in  669.  Esar- 
haddon hurried  to  the  rescue  of  his  vassals,  and  died  on 
the  expedition.  His  army,  nevertheless,  entered  Egypt, 
defeated  Taharko's  army,  coming  from  Memphis,  at 


4.  EByptun ;; 


*  S«  Mupero.  Hiiipirt,  8j6i. 
Ik  inscriplion  of  Tanis  (d«  Roue 


"iSs; 


The  words  of 


»  Cp  Winckler  in  KAT^  93.    Why  he  places  <p.  87  ind 
j4(7^l4ai)hi!,acces>uni  to  the  ihrnnt  in  601.  dou  not  appur.  ^ 


TIBSHATHA 

Karbanit  (near  Canopus?),  and  forced  him  to  retreat  as 
fai  as  Thebes.  I'he  cities  Sais.  Mendes.  and  I'anis 
were  cruelly  punished  for  joining  the  Ethiopians  :  prince 
Necho,  however,  when  sent  to  Nineveh  as  a  prisoner, 
obtained  a  pardon  and  his  dominion.  Evidently,  the 
Assyrians  needed  his  influence.  They  even  gave  the 
city  of  Hathribis  lo  his  son  Psametik  and  thus  furthered 
the  rise  of  the  next  dynasty  (IheSaitic).  Taharlio,  in  the 
meantime,  fonilied  a  camp  near  Thebes  and,  white  the 
Assyrian  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Delta,  forced  this 
city  10  surrender.  At  first,  the  prince  of  Thebes  seems 
10  have  closed  ihe  door  10  the  fugitive  Ethiopian  king. 
Preparing  for  a  new  invasion  of  norlhem  Egjpl, 
Tirhakah  died  there.  His  step-son  Ten(wa)t-Amon 
ITandamani  of  the  Assyrian  reports),  son  of  Shabako, 
became  king,  and  made  the  last  attempt  to  expel  the 
.Assyrians  (668/67).' 

On  Ihe  Egyptian  moniunenls,  nothing  of  this  warlike 
activity  of  the  king  can  be  observed.       Tirhakah  left 
many  buildings  and  restorations,  especi- 

*"■*-  Gebel-Barkal)  and  at  Thebes.  Nonh 
of  Thebes,  the  difficulties  caused  him  by  the  nomarchs 
seem  10  have  prevented  him  from  building  much  ;  hut 
inscriptions  baring  his  name  have  been  found  at  I'anis, 
and  at  Memphis  his  name  is  represented  at  Ihe  burial  of 
an  Apis  bull  in  bis  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  year  (directly 
before  the  Assyrian  conquest?).  Nominally,  also,  the 
two  years  following  668/7  seem  to  have  been  counted 
to  him  in  Egypt, 'so  at  least  later  by  Psammetichus  1. 
At  Thebes,  the  nomarch  Monyu)-m-he't  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion  practically  independent  (he 
built  considerably  at  Karnak)  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  always  been  faithful  lo  his  suierain  in  Napala  (see 

A  (rather  conventionalised)  portrait  of  Tirhakah  is 
given  elsewhere  (Ethtopi.\.  fig.  i.  right-hand  picture) ', 
the  Negro  blood  is  more  strongly  indicated  in  several 
other  portraits ;  the  full  Negro  type  on  the  Zinjirli- 
stele  of  Esiuhaddon  is  therefore  no  caricature. 

[The  view  expressed  elsewhere  (SennXchehib.  %  5) 
as  to  Ihe  possibility  of  a  confusion  between  an  Assyrian 
and  an  Asshurite  (N.  Arabhin)  invasion  of  Judah  may 
possibly  require  a  reinvestigation  of  the  meaning  of 
PIS  iVo  in  a  K.  199=15.379.  'Cush'  may  be,  not 
Ethiopia,  but  a  region  in  N.  Arabia  (sec  CtisH.  g  a). 
If  so,  npnnn  (Tirhakah)  will  have  to  be  admitted  into 
the  group  of  personal  names  which  have  (according  to 
the  new  theory)  been  modified  by  redactors  to  suit  theu' 
own  limited  historical  knowledge.  See  Cril.  Dib.  on 
3  K.  199  and  other  parts  of  2  K.]  w.  u.  m. 

TIEEAKAH  (flJTnn :  6ip&M  (B],  BApXNft  (A]. 
edtpAANS,  [L]),  a  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Maacih  (1  Ch.  246). 

TmiA  (Nn'n  ;  om.  B,  OHpiA  [A],  eepii.  [L]),  Ihe 
name  of  a  son  of  Jehallelel  (i  Ch.  4  .6),  may  have  arisen 
from  in-  in  the  following  ■.■erse. 

TIHSHATBA  (Knpnn ;  either  =  ;arfo*a.  Perj. 
partic.  =  ■  feared  '  [Meyer,  Ryssel.  and  mosi  scholars], 
or  an  official  title  from  Old  Pers.  aittart-ishalhra.  •  royal 
representative  in  the  province."  Lag.  SyiHmicla.\fr>; 
Ae4pi.ce4c[Lgenerally]),  H  title  like  -Your  Excellency' 
(Meyer),  or  an  official  tide  (l^g..  Stade)  of  the  Per^an 
governor  of  Judah,  or  perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  a 
personal  name,  or  of  a  gentilic,  of  Semitic  origin.  The 
article  is  always  prefixed. 

(a)  Enaisj  (oBtpaiUL  (B],  .i.#.  [A],  -a<r#«  [L))=N=h.Tes 
(ur>f>n«.  IB),  oAii.  [KAn=iE»d.S4o{l«n«l  smilt  t^■pe) ; 
WNeh.T7o(oin.  B,a«v™"ll.""«A]);W89i(rf)IU.|.l. 

The  sense  in  (a)  Ena2«3=Neh.  76;  =  i  Esd.  64a  and 

(1*)  Keh,  7  ^J  depends  on  the  critical  view  adopted  as  10 

Ihe  origin  of  the  list  of 'sons  of  the  province.'      If.  with 

Meyer,  we  admit  it  to  be  a  list  of  exiles  who  relumed 

t  So  far  afltr  WincWet's  ammgtment,  KA  71')  90-94. 
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with  Zerubbabel.  the  Tirsharha  mill  of  course  be  Zerub- 
babel ;  to  Kosters,  however,  il  is  b  list  of  posl-esilic 
residents  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  ihe  Tirshatha  is 
Nehemiah. 

Cp  1  Esd.  S  lo  (  =  F.ira  2  63),  whrre  w.  find  r.  [i]  ■«  «t*^« 
(BA),  «riipair#«  |LI,  Athakias,  KV  Atthahias). 

-  - 9   and    (<0   Neh.lOi    W, 


Nehen 
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tWir  orrapaTTl  ([B].  ttrflapon^t  [A].  aBapavSat  [L]. 
Atthakatf.s)  —  i.f..  'and  the  Tirshaiha  said,'  and 
infers  that  mn  n-onj  is  a  gloss.  Smend,  however  (Listen, 
18),  prefers  to  omit  -thai  is,  the  Tirshatha'  (so  6 
[BXA]  in  Neh.),  whilst  Meyer  {Enlst.  aoo|  omiu  tjoth 
•Nehemi.Th*and  ■■Hrshatha.'  In  {d)  Gulhe  (SSOT) 
and  Wellhausen  (G(7iV,  1895.  p.  177)  oniil  'the  Tir- 
sharha,'  because  il  separales  the  proper  name  from  the 
patronymic  (®»**,  but  not  9'-,  supports  this).  Very 
possibly  here  as  well  as  in  (•:)  both  '  Nehemiah '  and 
'  Tirshatha '  are  intnisive  (ep  Marq.  Fund.  34).  The 
two  laymen,  Nehemiah  and  Zedekiah,  are  very  isolaled 
Just  before  Ihe  names  of  priestly  classes  (see  ZEDEKIAH). 
Nehemiah's  usual  title  is  -nnp,  '  governor."  It  is  not 
certain  that  Nehemiah  had  yet  relumed.  To  this  il 
may  be  replied  thai  Nehemiah's  change  of  tiile  may  be 
connected  wilh  a  limitation  of  his  jurisdiction  during 
his  second  period  of  office  to  matters  connected  with 
a  religious  reformation.  For  Ihe  grounds  of  this  h>-po- 
.. .__      "u  the  name  see,  further.  t"W*. 


TIKZAH(nyTri?-agreeable/5io3;  e€pC&[BAL]; 

bal  in  jMh.  12li  fai«ra  IBFl.  t'lvi  |A1,  in  1  K.  14  17  y^i-  -rofnt* 
[A;  skZakethan],  iniK.l»i4Aif«r<'^lBl,«>fH<^[A|,  ui 
Oiii.e4»l«iulbKA1,inTarg.  Mn'inil). 

I.  An  ancieni  dly  of  Ml.  Ephraim  (see  below)  which 
had  a  king  of  its  own  before  the  Israelitish  conquest 
(Josh.  ]2>4),  and  was  the  residence  of  Ihe  N.  Israelitish 
kings  from  Jeroboam  lo  Omri  (i  K.  14ij  15ai  166  3/ 
15  17  ij).  According  to  Klosiermann's  emendaiion  of 
has-Sfredah  in  I  K.  ll>6(and  of  the  Tupfipa  of  0  in 
1  k.*12|,  Jeroboam  was  a  native  not  of  'Zeredah'  bul 
of  Tiriah,  which  place  he  fortified  while  still  nominally 
in  the  service  of  Solomon  (see  Jeroboam,  1.  Zarethan, 
%  1).  Shortly  afterwards  we  read  (i  K.12a«/)  that 
on  Jeroboam's  return  from  Egypt  he  built  a  castle 
(Xiip"a  =  Kjn3)  at  Sartia.  Whether  Kloslermann  is 
right  in  holding  Tiriah  10  be  Ihe  original  form  of  the 
name  of  Jeroboam's  ciiy,  will  be  considered  later ;  at 
any  rate,  we  may  follow  him  in  his  siaiemenl  Ihat 
Zeredah  (.-ttb),  or  has-S«rSdah,  aapcipa.  and  Tiriah  are 
rundamenially  the  same.  The  nexl  fact  recorded  of 
Tirzah  is  that,  when,  after  a  reign  of  seven  days,  Zimri 
saw  thai  he  could  not  hold  Tiriah,  he  burned  Ihe 
citadel,  and  himself  perished  in  the  flames  (1  K. 
I617  iS) ;  Ihe  usurper  Omri  then  took  up  his  abode  in 
Tiriah.  Even  after  Samaria  had  suppUinled  Tiriah  as 
the  capital,  il  continued  to  be  a  fortress  of  sUalegic 
importance.  Menahcm  b.  G.odi  won  Tiriah  first  and 
Iben  Samaria,  when  he  slew  Shallum  b.  Jabesh  and 
mounted  Ihe  throne  of  Israel.  From  the  context  (on 
a  K.  15i6  see  Tiphsah)  Tiriah  appears  10  have  been 
not  far  from  Tappuah  (in  Ephraim.  but  on  the  border 
of  \Tana5seh).  In  the  Etook  of  Judges  too  there  is  one 
more  reference  in  the  n.'vrralives.  which,  if  based  on  fact, 
should  come  first  in  chronological  order.  Nor  must  we 
omil  a  famous  poetical  reference  in  the  ordinary  teil. 
In  Canl.  6^.  as  given  by  MT  (6,  however,  has  unriSotia). 
we  find  the  Shulammile   compared    lo   Tiriah.       But 

is  doublful  (see  CANTICLES.  %  14,  and  cp  Rose).  We 
need  not  therefore  discuss  the  question  whether  Tiriah 
reallv  was  as  lienuiifully  situated  as  the  ordinary  tevt  of 
Cam.  R4  seems  to  imply.      It  is  enough  to  find  out  ic^rv 
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Therearelhreecurrentidcntificaiions.  (i)  Robinson 
and  Van  de  V'elde  Ihoughl  of  ']"alluifi.i'  a  picturesque 
village  on  a  hill  2040  ft.  above  the  5ea-le\el.  E.  of 
.Samaria,  and  slightly  N.  of  Ml.  EbaL  The  phonetic 
resemblance,  however,  is  but  slight,  and  Ihe  description 
of  rhersa  quoted  by  Robinson  from  Brocardus  ( '  on  a 
high  mountain,  three  leagues  from  Samaria  to  the  E.') 
suits  TabOs  (Thebei?)  belter  than  Talluia.  (3)  The 
Midrash  represents  Tiriah  as  Tir'an  (cp  CantiCCES, 
g  14.  note}  and  the  Tarpim  as  Tnr'ilha.  Hence  Buhl 
l/'al.  ao3}  su^osls  Ihat  Tiraihana,  a  village  close  to 
Gcriiim  (Jos.  jlnl.  xviii.  it),  may  be  inlended,  and 
he  (doubtfully)  idenlifies  this  wilh  rl-flnh.  on  Ihe  W. 
side  of  Ihe  plain  of  Makhneh.  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficiently  imporlant  site.  (3)  Conder  {PEF^f  2iif.) 
suggests  the  village  TeyasTr,  11  m.  N.  of  Shcchem.  and 
ij  ni.  E.  of  Samaria  [see  ASHEH,  a).  The  site  appears 
noi  unsuitable  ;  but  nothing  can  be  based  on  the  name. 

But  il  Ihe  nanK  Tinah  nally  Ihe  conut  form?  Is  it  likely 
in  have  been  comipied  into  Zertdah  or  hu^-^radah?    And  is  11 

THAN  <f .  p.).  Thr  pioblrin  i>  10  find  a  name  oul  of  which  all  these 
fomu  con  have  been  coinipied.  Such  a  name  1>  -l»  n-g  '  Bah- 
nir'fmcoLifDj};  iiKhanaint,  loo,  is  rlTif,  'Zarepluih.'  It 
40  bappens  that  all  the  OT  pas.<ciee^  referred  to  above  most  ptob- 
ably,  in  iheLr  original  form,  referred  lo  the  Negeh  (Canl.  S  4  of 
course  is  eicludedX    H  "i"  therefore  be  safer  10  pronounce  in 

T  One  of  l£e  fiv^  daughleis  of  ZEU3PHEHAD-the  fifth  {Nu. 
Mas  !7l  (om.  LI  Josb.lTj),  or  the  second  (©BL  the  (inl), 
Nu.  30  ri,  perhapi=ZarepluiEh-  t.  K.  C. 

TIBHBEH  OF  QILEAO  (1l6]  "IVn  :  m  decBuN 
THc  r  [B-^l-  o  eK  eecceBtoN  thc  r-  [>-])-  <  k.  17i 

RV""-,  AV  ■inhabitants  of  G Head,'  RV  ■sojourners  of 
Gile.id.'     See  TishbiTE  and  refl. 

TISHBITE  ('3;rFl:^  eecB(6)iTHC;'  Thaiile,).i.e., 
a  native  of  Tishbeh,  i  K.lTi  21 17  »8  a  K.  IjS  936. 
See  Emjah.  g  i.  and  n.  i ;  Jabesh,  %  i  ;  and  especi- 
ally I'BOPHET,  %  6,  and  Crit.  Bib.,  where  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Elijah  and  Elisha  both  came  from  Zarephalh 
in  the  Negeb.  then  perhaps  Ihe  extreme  limit  of  the 
southern  dominions  of  N.  Israel.      Cp  TlllSBE. 

TITHEB*  (-Cr^l?.  pi.  nVieilp;  ieKATH;  rf«i'«"). 


The  I 


e  of  u 
igious,  is  found  among  many  ancieni 

Pauly- 
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Syrians,!  Mauc.  10  jill  35;  Sabasiins,Plin.Ar//lZ6]-,  Lydians, 
Herod.  1m:  Nig.  Uamasc.  frg.  14  {FHCi^T):  Balil'lonians, 
lasirow,  Xe/liim  af  Batjilimln  amd  Auyria,  66S:   Chinese, 

The  oldest  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
secular,  designating  a  taJt  or  tribute  in  kind  levied  by  a 
ruler  from  a  subject  or  vassal  people,  or  from  his  own 
countrymen.  "The  obligatory  offerings  to  thc  gods  were 
dirnpxi*'.  primilia;  H«b.  relllh.  iHiSrim.  When 
these  offerings  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  due  to 
the  ddly  as  the  ruler  or  Ihe  proprielor  of  the  land,  the 
name  '  tithes '  was  applied  10  tbem  also.  The  dedica- 
tion of  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  war,  an  early  and  wide- 

of  the  use  of  the  term. 

The  ■  tenth.'  doubtless,  originally  roughly  expressed 
the  proportion  exacted  ;  and  in  Liter  times  also,  for 
example  in  Sicily  under  Roman  rule  (Pauly-Wissowa, 
413'^.^),  was  the  actual  rate  of  uxalion  ;  but  fre- 
quently the  notion  of  tax  or  tribute  predominated,  so 
that  the  term  'tithe'  might  be  used  in  coses  where  the 

'  Probably  the  Tarluia  of  Ibe  Talmud  (Neub.  C/o^.  i«g). 

"  ^3aiI>9oiD  explains  IheMniheOi- 
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rate  was  different — as  in  Moslem  law  the  'lithe'  is 
sometimes  ^  or  ^ — or  where  tlieie  was  no  fixed  per 
cent.  Thua  in  Ihe  religious  sphere  dirapx''^  ^^'^  StKirai 
are  often  synonymous  :  so,  e.g.,  in  Dion.  Halic.  lij/, 
cp  itiiTtumt.  ii.  94,  for  the  payment  of  a  vow  of  first- 
lings :  so  Philo  calls  the  tilhe  which  was  to  be  paid  the 
priests  out  of  the  Invites'  tilhe,  irtpxvi  i'lpxi  (^ 
miUat,  nam.  \^,  Mangey). 

Similarly  in  the  OT  :  10  exact  a  tithe  from  the  grain- 
Gelils,  vineynrds.  and  flocks  is  a  royal  prerogative  (i  S. 
8i5>l)-  The  oldest  laws  prcscril*  that  ihe  aparehM 
{rllllk)  of  the  first  fruits  of  ihe  land  shall  be  brought  lo 
the  house  of  Yahwe  {l-ji.  34>6.i  cp  Dt.  18t  26]  Eiek. 
4430).  The  term  'tithe'  was  in  use,  however,  in  the 
northern  kingdom  in  ihe  eighth  century  for  religious 
dues  (Am.44.  cp  (ien.23ia.  E).  In  Dl.  the  word 
occurs  repeatedly  (126 1.  .7  \ir,f.  i%f.  28ii#);  the 
lithe  of  grain  and  wine  and  oil  is  10  be  brought  to 
Jerusalem  and— as  in  Amos — tised  for  a  feast ;  in  the 
third  year,  however,  a  lithe  is  lo  be  reserved  for  charily 
(see  Takatjun.  Sg  9/.).  Together  with  the  lilhea 
Dl.12611 17  names  the  liriimdh  {llrumalh  yddkd  \  liV 
■heave  otTering' ;  more  accurately  'reserved  portion'}, 
by  which  it  is  commonly  though!  that  the  first  fruits  are 

probably  the  terms  are  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  ; 
cp  No.l8;4.  In  Eiekiel  we  find  riSUh  and  lirAmik 
{204a).  which  are  assigned  to  the  priests  Cor  llieir 
support  (44311);  but  no  mention  of  tithes.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  tithing  in  H. 

s  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  'tithe' 
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It  is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  ihe  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  obligatory  cfferings,  and  the  use  made  of 
them,  differed  at  different  places  as  well  as  times. 
When  Ihe  fragmentary  remains  of  old  sacred  laws  were 
brought  together  with  later  rules  (P)  in  one  code,  ihese 
various  terms  were  treated  as  so  many  different  dues. 
and  combined  in  one  system  of  religious  taxation. 
The  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  falls  into  the 
hardly  less  serious  error  of  assuming  that  all  the  laws 
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aparch;e  were  offered  to  God,  Ihe  crop 
might  not  be  used  by  men  in  any  way  (see,  i.g..  Lev. 
3.  UmoT 
theUUie. 


>n  of  a  feast  at  the  holy  place.     This 
'■  is  the  use  of  the  tithe  in  Dl.  (126  I413). 
The  portion  dedicated  to  the  deity  may  at  some  time 

case  of  the  voluntary  minhdk,  a  representative  part  may 
have  Iwcn  thus  consumed  ;  but  in  ihe  rituals  we  possess 
the  offering  is  symbolical  (cp  the  wave  sheaf  and  the 
two  loaves.  Lev. 289^  .s/);  God  ceded  his  share  to 
the  priest  (\u.  IBiiJ.  At  the  feast  given  by  the  offerer 
the  priest  had  a  place  by  custom  ;  and  thus  from  early 
times  Ihe  offiTin]>s  of  first-fruits  or  tithes  indire[:tly 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  clergy.  The  poor, 
also,  shared  in  Ihe  feasts  by  a  religious  guest-right. 

The  dcutcronomic  reformers  foresaw  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  village  higli-places  would  deprive  both 
the  countiy  priests  and  the  poor  of  the  community  of  no 
small  pari  of  their  living.  They  proviiled,  therefore,  that 
every  third  year  the  land-owner,  instend  of  taking  liis 
tilhu  to  Jerusalem,  should  set  it  aside  for  charity  at  his 
own  home.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
found  a  precedent  in  earlier  custom  ;    there  are  many 

wholly  Co  the  poor,  this  lieing  a  work  of  superior  piety. 

Tlw  new  model  of  Ezekiel  provides  for  the  support  of 
public  worship,  including  the  feasts  at  the  great  seasons, 
by  the  prince,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  general  lax 
{l/mmSh.  45  li^)  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  old  rituh 
Hkkurtm  and  Urimih  are  all  assigned  10  the  priests 
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for  their  support  (443o}.  Eiekiel's  prc^ramme  was 
never  put  into  operation,  but  in  the  Persian  period  Ihe 
tithe  seems  to  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the 

proved  necessary,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  priests 
but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship. 

In  P  all  sacred  dues,  under  whatever  name,  go  to 
the  support  of  the  ministry  (Nu.  188-»):  the  'tithe' is 
specifically  Ihe  portion  of  Ihe  Leviles  (it/,  ii-ij);  of  it 
they  in  ttum  make  over  a  tithe  to  Ihe  priesis  {zv.  >;-3i). 
See  Numbers,  S  11.  According  lo  Neh.  IO37X 
(Chronicler),  the  plan  was  for  the  Leviles  to  collect  their 
tithe  in  all  the  cities  and  villages,  under  the  supervisioD 
of  a  priest,  and  then  delii'er  the  lithe  of  Ihe  tithes  into 
the  storehouse  in  Ihe  templefor  the  priesis.  There  is  com- 
plaint, however,  that  Ihe  tithes  were  not  paid,  so  that 
the  Leviles  had  10  support  themselves  (Neh.l3io^). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  system  was  ever 
actually  worked.  It  is  often  inferred  Ihat  Neh.  lOj;^ 
represents  the  practice  of  Ihe  Chronicler's  own  time  \ 
but  it  is  quite  as  likely  Ihat  it  is  one  of  the  many  fia 
dtiidrria  which  be  prefects  into  his  '  history  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.'  The  fortunes  of  the  Leviles  in  these 
centuries  are  involved  in  dense  obscurity  (see  LEViTts, 
g  7).  Whal  is  cenaiu  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  liihes  were  collected  by  the  priests  /or 
themselves  (Jos.  Vila,  12  15:  Anl.ij..&%  Sa).  This 
departure  from  the  law  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud ; 
IJtra  look  the  tithe  away  from  the  Leviles  because  so 
few  of  them  were  willing  lo  return  to  Palestine  ( Kllku- 
bSlh.  iba  \    YlbSmolh,  86a  b  ;  Hullin.  131J,  etc. ). 

The  deuteronomic  laws  name  grain,  wine,  and  oil 
as  subject  10  tithe  (12i7,  cp  14"  Nu,  1S»7):  Lev,27jo 
S  TUn>a  ^  ""*™  general ;  '  all  the  tithe  of  the  soil, 

HthZi       '"h'^''"'"  of  Itie  seed  of  the  ground  or  the 

""'™'  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  Vahwi's."  The  general 
rule  of  the  Mishna  is  :  '  Everything  that  is  eaten  and  is 
watched  over  and  grows  out  of  the  ground  is  li.itile  10 
tilhe'    (.1/.  MddiirM.lA-     The   scrupulosity  of  Ihe 

cummin'— is  commenied  on  in  the  NT(m'i.23jj'  Lk. 
llfi):  the  Mishna  and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  go  into 
minute  det.-iils  and  discussions  of  what  should  be  liihed, 
and  when,  aad  how.  The  lithe  of  agricultural  products 
paid  to  Ihe  Lei'iles  or  to  the  priests,  is  called  by  the 
Jewish  writers  on  the  law  '  the  first  tithe.' 

[.*v.  2733^  puts  by  Ihe  side  of  the  tithe  of  seed  crops 
andfruii(ia'.  3o/)atiIheof  aniniaUof  IheHockorherd; 
every  tenth  one,  as  the  flock  is  counted,  shall  belong  to 
Yah«i,  The  complete  parallel  between  iv.  30/  and 
31/  naturally  suggests  two  inferences ;  first,  thai  it  is 
the  increase  of  the  year  thai  is  to  be  tithed  (so  Sf. 
B,'i.''rolh.  Ssf..  etc.);  and,  second,  that  the  tithe  of 
cattle,  like  that  of  Ihe  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  to  go 
to  the  priests.  This  is  the  view  of  Philo  (Df  ptaamiis 
sacerdot.  %  a,  2„4.  Mangcy ;  Dt  caril.  g  10,  2391): 
so  also  Tob  16  (cod.  K)  and- what  seems  not  lo  have 
been  noled— Jubilees.  32 15  (on  Gen.  28»3l :  '  all  tithes  of 
neat  cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  holy  lo  God  and  belong 
to  his  priesis,  who  eat  ihem  year  by  year  before  him.' 
On  the  other  band,  the  legal  authorities  unanimously 
take  Ihe  whole  passage,  l,ev.  2730-33,  10  refer  to  the 
'second  lithe';  the  animals  were  sacrificed  by  thdr 
owneiT  as  Ihank  offerings  (todSh\.  or  as  'joyous  peace 
offerings'  (Salmi  Hmhah)  ax  Ihe  feasts.'  Modem  critics 
generally  assume  Ihat  the  chapter  is  a  lale  supplement 
to  the  '  rtiesls'  Code, '  and  that  the  tithe  is  therefore  lo 
be  underslood  in  accordance  with  Nu.  I8»ijK  But  if. 
as  is  more  probable,  it  be  a  supplement  to  a  body  of 
law  which  included  DL,  the  rabUnieal  interpretation  is 
equally  possible  (cp  va,  9-15).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  the  Mishna  and  Siphre  represent  in  this  particular 
Ihe  piactiee  of  the  (irsi  century.     And  it  is  not  difficult 

I  Siphri.  Tn.  I 
and  the  Mishna  coi 
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It   Ihe  daiin  of  the  priests  lo  all  the 
(he  accompanimeni  o(  Ihe  lithe  of  com 
una  wine  and  oil  (Di.  Ili6,  eli:,)  — nindE  it  necessary  lo 
niake  some  other  provision  for  the  laeiilicial  feasts  ;  the 
lithe  of  cattle  is  a  nalural  form  for  this  provision  to 
take,      ll  is,  therefore,  not  so  certain  as 
been  Ihoughl,   that  lJ!v.27ja/.   is  ihe  last  i 
demand  of  a  greedj-  priesthood  or  the  ficlion  o(  an 
imaginative  scribe. 
On  the  basis  of  Ihe  Penlateuch  as  a  whole,  the  system 

tenth  of  all  edible  vegetable  products  collected  by  the 
.  ,  ^  .  ministry  for  lis  own  support  (Nu.  ISsi-n); 
-:....Tr.f  the  'second  tilhe'  of  the  same  ptoducis, 
'^^^  «hich.  together  with  Ihe  ca.Ue  tithe  (Lev. 
uuuug.  2T3»/).  fumishedafeastfortheownerand 
his  guests  al  Jerusalem  (Dt.  14»-i;);  and  the  'poor 
.  every  Ihird  year  for  charily  (Di.  11  aB/ 


TTie 


1   Ihe  . 


I    wno  HIE  ocrvis  his  pBECf.    Bui  by  ih«  lime  he  wtoie,  the  circuni' 

I  ciKion-quHtion  was  obasAetrj  and  he  probably  dvemed  it  prudenl 
ID  pais  by  alluskins  wJtich  might  revive  unpleasant  memories 

i  belter  krt  UDttirred-  SoowBucn  explanation  isdiuiDctlypreler' 
able  to  Kainuy's  faypoiliesK  Ihai  the  Aniiachiaa  Luke  omiiKd 

I  Ihe  naiiu  of  Tilus  because  he  wu  his  relative  (S/.  Patd,  ztafy 
Further,  the  diibKlinaiion  lo  reporl  so  discreditable  ard  us- 
ed ifyinf  an  episode  as  that  of  dte  local  dispute  ml  CoTinlh  natur' 

had  the  misfonune  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ihe  special  auns  and 

I       Three  or  four  years  elapse  before  Titus  reappears,  in 
1  ttilh  Ihe  Corinlhian 


prob,ibly  only  a  particular  use  of  the  tithe  every  third 
year,  was  in  later  limes  made,  at  least  by  some,  a 
'third  liihe'  falling  twice  in  every  seven  years,  in  the 
third  and  siilh  years  of  Ihe  Sabbatical  cycle  (Tobil. 
I7/;  J05.  AHt.n.tn;  Trg.  Jer.  Dt.2flii/};  see 
Geiger.  Urschrifl,  ijhf.:  SchUrer,  Cijl'^'im. 

Spencer,  Ar/rfi^^Klntu/i^Hi.  lib.  3,  diss.  I.iziip.  la;  Selden, 
Hitlsiy  a/  Titlus ;  Reland.  Anli^iHlalti  lacnr,  lib.  t,  cap.  9, 
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.44.^:  Nowa 

TITLE.    I.  \VS.  liyysn.  3  K.  23 .7  RV  ■  monuraeni." 

SeeMASEEBAH.  §.(0 

s.   tItXoj,  Jn.  IB19/      See  Cross,  §  4. 

TITUS  (titoc:  on  the  accentuation  see  Winer- 
Schmiedel  Gramm.  Th.  L.  §  8»)  is  the  name  of  a  rather 
enijfmalic  minor  figtu^in  ihe  aposlolie  age,  whoiskuown 
almost  entirely  fi-om  Paul's  allusions  10  him  (in  GaL 
and  a  Cor. )  as  a  friend  and  trusty  lieutenant.  He  is 
not  associated  with  Paul  in  Ihe  address  of  any  eilanl 
epistle,  and  nolhtiig  is  known  of  his  birthplace,  age,  or 
nationality,  eiicept  that  he  was  a  pagan  bj'birlh  ('EXXi|i' 
an]  and  app.-u-cnlly  a  iialiii'e  of  Asia  Minor  (cp  Gal.  2i>s). 
Laler  tradition  (Til.  I4)  may  be  correcl 
a  binling  thai  he  w.is  brought  over  10 
''  Chrislianlly  by  Paul  himself.  Al  any 
rale  he  appears  at  an  early  stage  of  Ihe  apostle's  public 
career  (possibly  in  49  A.o.  ;  cp  Cfironoi.ocv,  %  74, 
PAUr,,  g  16)  as  a  private  indi^dual  who  accompanied 
Paul  and  Barna1i.-is  (cp  Acts  15i)  al  the  former's  request 
upon  Iheir  vtsii  to  Jerusalem,  evidently  lo  reprcsenl  the 
success  of  Ihe  Pauline  gospel  ouiside  Judaism.  The 
burning  question  al  the  conference  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
v.-ilue  and  validity  of  Christian  faith  if  unsup|ilementeil 
by  circumcisiau,  and  (as  Paul  had  foreseen)  ihe  case  of 
Tilus  inevitably  came  up  for  discussion.  Whether  il 
was  maile  a  test  case  or  not,  it  led  10  bluer  feeling 
bi-twcen  the  conaervalive  party  and  Iheir  clinllenj;ers. 
Haul  and  Banvibas.  however,  stood  their  Brountl  against 
Ihe  orlhoilox  centre  and  repudi.iled  any  compromise  in- 
volving their  companion  ;  '  not  even  Titus.'  aiys  Paul 
triumphantly,  'was  obliged  to  gel  circumcised ' — much 
less  (as  the  Judaismg  ChristUins  appear  to  have  insisted) 
Gentile  Christians  in  general,  who  were  not  (like  Titus) 
in  direct  daily  touch  with  a  circumcised  Christian. 
Nothing  is  s;iid  of  what  Tilus  himself  thnughl  and  felL 
His  .iltitude  is  passive.  The  natur.il  inference,  however, 
is  (hat  he  left  himself  in  I'aul's  hands,  sharing,  or  al 
least  sympathising,  with  that  '  inward  impulse  '  of  Paul's 

its  principles  .  ,  .  and  thus  carried  him  past  a  form  o( 
Christianity  which  was  simply  nnolher  form  of  Judaism ' 
(Baur).      Cp  COUNCIL!      ' 

S'OS 


a.  AA  Corinth,  ^j" 

during  Paul's 


rrUly  p 


much  is 


sible  c 


pragmatism  of  .*cis — an  initial  attempt  upon  the  syna- 
gogues in  almost  every  cily.  But.  since  Titus  is  found 
at  Paul's  disposal  in  Ephestis.  il  is  possible  thai  the 
aposlle  took  him  firom  Antioch,  after  the  dispute  with 
Peter  (Gal.  2ii-ii).  upon  his  Ihird  lour  through  Ckilaiia 
and  the  Phr^ian  highlands  as  far  as  the  .Asiatic  metro- 
polis— a  'carefully  planned  stroke  of  policy,'  accord- 
ing to  Ramsay,  which  eflectually  lUiswered  the  unfair 
deductions  drawn  by  Judaisers  in  favour  of  Judaic 
Christianity  from  Timothy's  circumcision  previous  to 
his  promotion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  keenest  interest 
shown  by  Tilus  was  in  the  Achaian  Christians,  an  interest 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Paul  himself  (2  Cor.  Si6).  who 
siampcd  him  as  ■  my  comrade  and  fellow-worker  in  your 
interest'  (aCor.gjj),  'my  brother'  (aCor.2i3).  and  a 
colleague  actuati^l  by  the  same  high  motives  (a  Cor. 
12rG) — an  estim.ate  borne  out  by  the  record  of  what 
transpired  during  the  Corinthian  episode,  where  Titus 
proved  himself  a  prudent,  active,  and  reliable  com- 
missioner of  Paul.  His  connection  with  Ihe  Achaian 
Christians  appears  to  have  begun  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  visii  paid  either  at  the  despatch  of  i  Cor.  (which  he 
mayhavecarried.  as  one  of 'the  brothers':  iCor.  16t.  ; 
cp  aCor.  12iator  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  sel  on 
foot  arrangements  for  a  loc.il  contribution  to  the  great 
collection  (cp  Rendall,  /:ife!.l*>  8311-336.  and  E.  Lom- 
bard. *n'.  ■<.  ThA'l.  el  Phihs.,  1902,  p.  113/ )on  behalf 


a  Chris 


1  Paul  « 


throughout  the  Gentile  churches,  partly  as  a  timely  act  of 
ch.irily.  partly  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  sympathy  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  church,  and  partly  lo  show  his 
own  belief  and  interest  in  iheir  unity.  Acquainted  with 
the  instructions  alreaily  given  by  Paul  to  the  (jaUttiiins  in 
this  mailer  of  the  \oyla  (i  Cor.ISi).  Tilus  was  well 
adapted^  for  this  llnancial  work,  which  began  in  Ihe  year 
previous  to  that  in  which  a  Cor.  S 10  Bi  were  written. 

1  On  Ihe  movementi  of  Titus  and  Timothy  at  this  period 
tee  especiallv  aivd  ^,-lIi.>1l^ly  LiK'itf'iM  (fiM.  Ajmh,  rii/-), 
Schniie,lel  (//('Li.  J  ■-,«,  w.j-VJfh  !leinr!ci(/Vr a«,V*  BHr/aH 
die  Kor^  [Meyer,  i^k'I.  t' 'V\  and  A-  Robertson  (Hastings' 
DB  1 4in-t<i;X  'Hie  v.2ntines^  of  the  avaibble  data  lemlen  any 
outline  rather  hyputlH-iiiaL  nt  more  ihan  one  point;  upon  the 
wh'>1e  [he  moAt  satisraclury  blew  of  Ihe  episode  in  ccneral  and 

those  which  are  bawl  iiinn  an  acLeni;in<.e  of  3('or,  lO't&as  the 

^  In  de^cnbuig  the  collection  of  temple  tribute  amoni;  the 

at  least  thelbnB  of  this  colleciian.  I'hijo  notices  the  peiiodical 
asflicnmcntoftherondsineachdislricl '  to  men  of  cood  siandiniir 
whose  duly  il  bioconi-ey  diem  lo  JeiuBalem,  I'oi  thispuipose 
it  is  alw.iys  men  of  the  hij;hesl  rank  who  are  chosen,  w  a  kind 
of  guarantee  ihat  what  lilnns  the  hope  of  every  luaelite  may 
ic-ich  ihe  Holy  City  unlampered  ii'vAi' (Di  mimarihia,\  3,  cited 
bySchOr.  AM.ii.tiwX  Ettclence  forsuchcallecilaiuuiKgypt 
is  displayed  by  Wilcken.  C.iW-*.  Oslraka  {1B09),  Hsj/  %ti/. 
See  Dispersion,  |  16,  and  Harnnck's  Ausirtiliaig,  I3}-13S. 
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TITUS 

As  >he  contwl  implies  (.Cor.  13  .j-.jX  =Cor.  IS  17/  ("X«. 
>*rTv™)  refers  10  Iht  coll«Iio«i :  iKHher  in  person,  nor  by  my 
Mgcna  (Paul  r«oru),  did  I  ovoreacb  you.  In  viewer  ifiis  11 
•ecmi  in>d«)iutc  10  deny  <wiih  Zihn,  £iW.  1 344  /)  thai  ike 
coLiection  is  the  topic  ot^Cor^ttt^    As  Titus  had  pr«vioas]y 

kl  him  conmlele  it  now  m  addition  to  (.tu)  the  Mher  local  laskl 
— iuch  u  thai  of  aiiling  foi  Paul  during  the  sltsngcmrnl— 

Then  and  there  he  won  ihe  esleeni  of  the  Corinlhlans. 
Alotig  with  some  other  agent,  he  sitpponeil  himwlf  as 


Paul   i 


ehy  pulling  h 


bej'ond  sus^ncion  :  as  I^ul's  language  indicates  {i  Cor. 
12iS),  he  Wits  evidentl)'  the  last  man  in  Ihe  wotld  whom 
the  Corinlhians  would  have  dreamed  of  accusing  (cp 
J.  H.  Kennedy,  Tht  Stcoad  and  Third  EpiUles  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians.  1900,  p.  119),  The  business  ot  Ihe 
collection  prosjiered  famously  (a  Cor.  9i/).  But  il  was 
Tudely  iniemipttsl  by  the  painfiil.  discreditable,  and  con- 
temptible nHfiir  which  led  to  a  niptute  beween  l*aul  and 
the  Corinthian  church.  At  thb  outbreak  of  bad  feeling 
Tilus  in  all  likelihood  returned  10  tphesus,  although 
this  is  one  of  several  details  which  are  far  from  luminous 
or  coherent.  Ii  is  posuble  (hat  he  contented  himself 
vilb  simply  reporting  Ihe  crisis. 


.0  have  I 


■inlh  fr 


n  Ephesi 


n  whok 

in  2  Cor.  10-13  id)  which  Paul  precipitately  wrote  with 
caustic  and  passionate  indignation,  his  aim  being  to  lest 
their  loyally  and  bring  them  to  their  senses  (a  Car.213 
7*/  'j/)-  The  misgivings  and  apprehensions'  of 
TitDS  on  this  errand  proved  happily  unfounded.  He 
was  received  and  obeyed  heartily  by  the  majority,  and 
eventually  found  himself  able  to  rejoin  Paul  with  good 
news  of  the  Corinlhlans'  repentance  and  aJTeclion.  -Some 
delay  occurred,  however,  and  meantime  Ihe  outbreak  at 
Ephesus  (Paul,  g  35)  had  driven  the  apostle  to  Troas. 
Dismayed  to  hear  at  Corinth  of  the  grief  produced  by 
his  sharp  letter  (3  Cor.  78),  he  fell  driven  by  restless 
eagerness  for  further  news  across  to  Macedonia.  There 
at  last  he  met  his  friend  returning  by  land,  and  in  an 
access  of  delight  and  relief  at  his  favourable  report  com- 
posed aCor.  1 1-9 13 11-13,  which  he  concludes  by  planning 
to  have  the  colleciion  resumed  and  complet«l  under 
cliai^  of  Titus  accompanied  by  two  anonymous  but 
able  subordinates.     The  former  was  not  only  willing 


10  Corir 


'3|,s 


e  of  Ihe  church's 
temper  (a  Cor.  76/  13-isl.  Thus  Titus  dis.ippcars  from 
Ihe  scene.  He  probably  returned  wilh  the  letter  lo 
Corinth  and  reorganised  the  Xoyla  or  voluntary  assess- 
ment throughout  Achaia.  tor  although  no  Corinthian 
depnlies  are  mentioned  among  those  named  in  Acts  20 1. 
it  is  evident  from  Rom.  lo^  thai  the  long-promised 
liberality  of  the  Corinthians  (aCor.9;)  had  nol  been 
withheld,  and  thai  the  financial  latiours  of  Titus  (i  Cor. 
86  8s)  were  crowned  Willi  success.  Curiously  enough, 
among  the  virtues  of  Ihe  Corinthian  church  celebrated 
some  forty  years  later,  liberalily  (*«((*  Mio-rft  fl  ^e*i- 
^dromt)  is  reckoned  as  one  of  its  leading  and  traditional 
characteristics  (Clem. Rom.  I1  2i), 
Tht  ecnuiiK  fniEineni  incorporated  in  Tit.  S  t^f.  (cp  Chhon- 

OU>OV,Tj|68/,Tl..i)TMV*NDTiTlS|t.|.|.TLK^l,  il3)pmh.lbly 

belongs  10  ihe  period  after  the  composiiion  of 

S.  Latar      iCor.  l-»,  written  either  from  Macedonia  (h* 

truUtlOUB.    N  IcuPOLts,  I  3)  wlien  Paul  was  on  his  way  to 

Corinth  or  onlui  way  back  (Acts  SD  3).    How 

the  lonnection  with  Crete  anise,  and  whether  Titus  nKinaced  10 

rejoin  him  or  not,  it  is  impossible  10  ay.    The  only  light  thrown 


nal  friend  of  Paiil. 


lenlile  Chiiui 
ly  waged  «ial 


^^ ll^^ 

F  Jewish  ClirixiL-in  intriguer*  who  were  bi»y  at  Corinth-    Proh- 

iven  tim  away.  At  the  same  time  his  diplomatic  tjuatilies,  no 
ts  than  his  atnanbinji  capacity,  made  biiu  evidently  ■  more 
ipable  man  Ihui  Timothy  Co  deal  inih  a  difficult  sttiution  of 
IS  kind,  and  Pours  geqcTousconlldcnce  In  Ihe  ■terling  (lualiEin 
the  Corinthian  church  (iCor.  T  i«X  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in 
.e  choice  of  a  new  envoy,  must  have  been  amply  justified  by 


quent  movenents  is alTorded  b)' ■  remark  two  yean 
luine  Pauline  fragment  preserved  in  3  Tim.  4  to, 
'  appears  that  'I'nus,  wluj  must  have  lumed  up 


to  be  denied  to  the  tradition  (reflected  in  Til.  1  j)  thai  links 
Cretan  Christkanily  to  Tilus  at  any  rate  (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  allusion  to  PaulX  alibouch  Ihe  tendency  and 
obJ«:t  of  tfaesub-Paulineaulbor  isnalumlly  to  HiBljat  that  tba 


Titus  has  been  occasionally,  bui  uiiconvindngly,  itgarded  as 
Ihe  author  of  Ihe  '  We-jounial' in  Acts  (Acts.  |  g^)— r,^,.  by 
Krenkel.  Kneudnr.  Seufetl,  Jacobicn,  a  Holumann  (ZUl, 
iflSg,  p,  409),  and  BaiitaM/«(.  Ap,  65,  i«  I1900D,    But 

of  such  a  conjecture  it  the  wholly  inadequate  fact  that  Tiius  was 
a  companion  of  Paul,  poftSiUy^^hough  only  pqasibLy— during 
pan  di  the  time  coveted  by  Ibe  diaj^'  in  question.  Hesides,  it 
IS  ftigniUcant  that  no  writing,  canonical  or  eAtra-canonical,  is 


10  make  him  the  lirst  Itishop  appointed  byPaul  over  Ctete  {Af;, 
Cunxl.lA  Euseb,  //AS4,  Theod.,The^hylaci.Jeroine,etc.), 
dying  indeed  at  Candia,  as  archbishop  of  Gonyna,  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year  (Fabric.  tW.  Af<x:r.  XTIt^i/X  Cp  Tokt, 
Iilandi  e/lht  Eera<t,tt%/,  In  Ihe  Roman  legend;,  of  the  gnostic 
irfxitiK  llaiiJioii.Ti  tusisconncctedwith  Paul,and  pUiysalong  wilh 


4..  iBoi,  1 : 


.    , .  .  Out  of  the  epistle* 

DionyHug  Areopagiia  is  addressed  to  Tilus  as  ^- 
the  rather  sliglil  conltnis  of  the  Acit  Titi 


f  'i^„^^^ 


ritius  (T.-TW  |Ht;ftJu«„s  of  I 


m(see 


as(Silvai 


1   especially  by  2imi       . 
Sli-Aii,  ii/.\.  ...  ^     -^^ 

TITUS  (EPISTLE).      See  Timothv   and  Titus 

(EpiSTLta), 

TITOS    JUSTUS    (titioc    lorcTOC    [Ti.  WH]). 
AclslS;  RV,  AVJU'sTUsri-,!',.  ii,), 
TITDS    HAKLIUS,    RV    Tlttu   Manlu    (riTOC 


NIOC). 


3  Mac 


«  Ma> 


TIZITE  cvnn;  o  leAce.  [bK],  o  etociei  [A),  o 

&9(>1CI  [1-]:  Thiisailts\\%.\  nil  presupposing  the  form 
'V^nni ;  a  gentilic  attached  to  the  name  J,jHA  ( i  Ch. 

from  the  Negeb.  ■Shimri,'  Ihe  name  of'joh.i's  father) 
also  favours  this.  If  Tihzah  (?,t>,)  was  really  a  place 
in  the  Negeb,  we  might  sifppose  corruption  from  ■nl'in 

TOAH{riin),  iCb,fl3,[i9];  in  1  S,  It,  ToHC. 

TOB  I3te  ;  T(oB  [BAL]),  a  region  in  which  Jephlhah 
'the  Gileaiiite'  took  refuge  (Judg.  II35).  and  whence 
the  Ammonites  obtained  allies  in  their  u-,ir  against 
David  (a  S.  1068,  RV  ;  cp  Isn-Ton),  Sayce  plausibly 
iilentifies  it  with  Tubi,  a  place  conquered  by  Thotmes 
III.,  and  menlioned  a  little  before  Asiiraiu-i>,.  TeU 
■Aslera[*/^i6*s:  cp  Maspero,-4~^,  iBBi,  p.  124).  This 
does  nol,  however,  suit  Ihe  original  story  which  underlies 
Judg,  llt-33  (see  JepIitiiaH)  ;  a  dislricl  of  Hauribl 
is  TKit  to  be  expected  here.  Tubihi  is  mnch  more 
aiJpropfiate  (see  Tikhatii)  ;  this  very  ancient  eity  wai 
probably  in  Ihe  Lebanon  district.  NW.  of  Damascus. 
The  identification  also  suits  Ihe  mention  oTTob  in  9  S. 
106S  in  connection  with  Zokah  \q.v.').  The  same 
region  may  be  meant  by  the  land  of!  ubias  (AV  Towe; 
0  TDi^iDv)  in  I  Mace,  Sij.  the  people  of  which  appear 
10  l«  called  TuBiEKi  (a  Mace.  12i7  :  see  Characa)— 


hy  V-H^H^IVIV: 


d  Maai, 


TOB-ADONIJAH 


i.i.,  (he  men  of  Tub  or  Tob.  Tbese  idenlificalions, 
however,  only  suit  a  foirly  conservaiive  view  of  the  MT. 
If  the  Gilead  originally  meant  in  Judg.  11  and  in 
1  Mace.  S  be  a  southern  Gilead  in  the  Negeb,  and  if  the 
Zoba  oriKinnlly  meant  in  3  S,  10  be  Zarephath  in  the 
Negeb.  we  must  consider  whether  310  may  not  be  a 
mutilated  form  of  ^3in  (see  Tubal). 

Th«  •  in  ihe  Gk.  and  Syr.  fDmu  <TDu^«nvt  [A],  rot^.inuc 
|V|,  U.=.  oJ)  U  clsrly  HOI  radical.    See  GASm.  UG  987, 

r76)i^d^lif>-i^^obwilhmcd.V7"a/r/^i,  f 

TOB-ADOMUAH  im\lVt  3to;  TwBiAwB6ia,[B]. 
■ItoNiA  [AL]),  a  Levite  temp.  Jehoshnphal  (a  Ch. 
178),  Nole  that  Pesh.  omils  the  name  and  that  of  the 
preceding  Adonijah  and  Tobijah  ;  6"*  omits  the  second. 
If  not  a  corruiilion  {e.f.,  (or  npnjr  or  dtb  liil—s  and 
B  are  very  similnr  in  Samaritan  script)  the  name  should 
probably  be  omitted ;  a  scribe  may  have  begun  to  re- 
write in-3ie  nud  then  invented  Ihe  most  suitable  name 
he  could  think  of.     [But  cp  Cril.  Bid.,  ad  loc] 

TOBIAH  (n;ato),  Eaa  2*0  ;  see  Tobijah,  3, 

TOBIAS  (Tw'tfeliftc— i-i-  H^jto).  1.  The  son  of 
Tobjt  (f.v.), 

I.  ThefaihetofHviicAMi;9<f.i>.>. 

TOBIE  (toyBioy  [ANV]),  iMaec.5.3  AV.  BV 
TuBtAS.     See  ToB. 

TOBIEL(Tti)BiHA[BKA]— ».(r.,?(*'3^D;cpTabeel), 
thef;uherofToBiT(Tob.  li).      Cp  foBIJAH. 

TOBUAH  (n;3to,  once  (n'3iO,  'Yahwi  is  good,' 
g  28,  but  ultimately,  lilta  Tobiel.  perhaps  from  Tubali, 
■  a  man  of  Tubal  ' ;  tuBiac  [AL]). 

I.  A  Livili  temp.  JehoahiphaldCh.lTB;  waio :  om.  BA). 
All  Ihe  auocialed  names  in  3  Ch.  (/,<.}  adnii  of  beiriE  ira«d  <o 
Negeb  ethnics  or  gcniiUcs. 

p^'igree:  ^*2»(riih!ol'ntl.'^rouSw'(LJ)tNeh!7Mcil(5'" 
(BCA])^  I  Esd.  &i;  where  Ihe  nante  ii  corrupted  lo  Ban,  KVmE. 
Bakman  {fitiraj,  IB],  fl«r  [A]),  and  he  appears  aj  the  faiher  o( 
Ladan  (sef  Uei.aiah).  See  Genealogies  i..  (j.and  note  the 
place.namej  in  F,«a2»  =  Neh. "*i  =  i  E«d, B 36  {eg.,  Tel- 

-    -^-lofapanyofjewsfrom  Babylon  P),  temp.  Zerubbabel 


{Zecl 


;'?b).  i 


-,   jonii"t 


t   l-i-I,  i 


..  EV  TyBlAH  (the  form  tu^«]ui  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring form  for  no.  4  instead  of  ru^iaj.  The  form  rw^n 
[K']  occurs  in  Neh,  43  [9]).  An  ■  Ammonite.'  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.2io,  etc.).  Whether  •  Aramonile '  is  a 
race-n-ime  (cp  Ahmo:^,  %  8)  or  means  •  native  of  Chephar- 
Ammotii'  (see  Bethhoro.v,  §4)  is  uncertain.  The  latter 
view  is  superficially  plausible  through  Tobiah's  connec- 
tion with  leading  Judteniis  (Neh.  81J-19),  from  one  of 
whom — ihc  priest  Eliashib — -he  received  a  chamber  in 
the  temple  formerly  used  by  the  Leviies,  for  his  own 
special  purposes.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  'Ammon- 
ite,' Bs  often,  =  'Jerahmeelite' ;  a  connection  between 
nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerahmeeliles  is  historically  probable. 


,i'<RyB.i),o, 


Xeh.S  1 . . , 


igClhes 


Jfol^r 


['the 


xexplanaliondare  forced.    I3pn 


ni  probably  b1»  into  Neh.  4 1  [7) ;  if  cmpni  D-3ny,ii<reEaided 
Guihe  a.  an  addition  of  the  Chronicler,  or  a  faier  slo»)  ii 
-iwriiien  for  Taprr  •aurn.  In  Neh.eimg  the  lenMless -a-iya 
came  13]^;  in 'lT[7](a<wehaveseen)llwent  Ihroughanather 

ded.  not  by  an  ill-timed  r«m{ni»cence  of  Neh.  la  ij,  but  (re™ 
;  -n»M.^.  ■  the  Aiihuiiie  ■),  aa  a  lecond  jjloss  on  -Wpn.  Here. 
'n  Nch'c/.f.).  nol  Achdod,  but  Amhui  (A^hhur),  Ihe  name  d( 
N  Arabian  district,  is  mo*I  prohably  referred  lo,  Cp  Che. 
u  Hilts-  ^ri"  "0"i  •'"«  E'ilf  Ox  SlDcliiX  appended  nole. 


TOBIT 
TOBIT 


I.  lnlerpolal>ans(i|9-ic 
Ahi^ar  additions  (| 
WS.  of  Ahilar  s(oi,  „  j^ 
Various  fc^riiis  i|  4). 
Common  mailer  (I  s).  IV.  Ull 

Slagesofftowibfts). 


,<^«l 


»  (i  14 


«(M'5 


mauly  mylhi 


'<i*„ 


Ba.is  in  folk-lore  (I  17), 

DKlacMc  additions  <f  9).  Aimenian  form  (f  .8), 

Summary  (|  10).  Feature  common  (1 19). 

II.  Unimerpolated  iexl(|  ii/.\  YaAtf<-  origin  (f  »). 

Not  original  (I  ii>  BiWiogtaphy  (I  ai) 

How  redacted  (|  i?X 

Tobit  (TtoB[eliT  [B.A,],  ruiBeie  [N] ;  TMas)  is  one 
of  the  books  of  the  OT  APOCRYPHA  {q.v..  §  5,  ]).  In 
the  Hrsl  sentence  of  the  work  itself  it  is  called  '  Book  of 
the  words  [^doings  :  see  Chronici.es,  g  1}  of  Tobit. 
son  of,  etc.'  (^IjSXm  XAtwh  Tw^sit  (BA  ;  K  -fi«el). 
More  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  OT  the  investigation  is  complicated  by  our  having 
various  ,froa^iffl'/«/j, 

I.  To  be^n  with,  there  are  three  Greek  fomn:  (a)  that  o. 
es*  which  Ihe  Syriae  ISyr.  1  .follows  down  10  79;  (i)  thai  of 

,   v.-i 0"'  which  Is  for  the  moH  pan  thai  (allowed 

I.  VanoM  by  the  Vrtta  LaHm,  [Vet.  Lnl.  I ;  and  (t)  that 
TecSUiOIU.  of  Codd.  44,  106,  .oj  (Tob.  69  198^      From 

onwalds)  coincide,  with  il  eiaclly. 
:.  Jerome's  venion  Is  indepeiident  of  all  theie;be  tells  ui 

Toi.'^  Here  it  is  noteworthy  thai  the  wbole  irory  of  Tobil  ii 
told  in  the  third  person. 

by^Neubi.i.er.1    This  text,  however.'ui  judge  by  [is  language^ 

wilh  the  MS  used   by  Jerome,  bul  is  lO  be  cla»ed  wilh  three 

The  recent  essay  by  Majgarele  Plath  ■  Zum  Bucho 
Tobit'  (in  Si.  Kr..  1901.  pp.  377-414),  which  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  book  with  special  reference  to  its  stylistic 
peculiarities,  will  be  found  singularly  helpful  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  Tobil.  As.  howet'er,  it  simply 
lakes  ©A  for  its  basis  without  any  discussion  of  the 
originality  of  that  ten,  this  essay,  which  otherwise 
might  be  regarded  as  hnal  on  the  stylistic  features  of 
the  book,  as  a  matter  of  fnci  is  valid  only  for  one  of  the 
traditional  forms  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  Before 
entering  upon  an  analysis  of  style,  therefore,  il  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the  origirml  form 
of  the  book.      In  the  first  place  we  must  ex.iniine  the 

they  carry  us  back  ;  next,  this  form  will  ha\e  to  be 
examined  wilh  a  view  to  testing  whether  it  be  original 

worked  over ;  the  approximately  original  form  will 
then  have  to  be  analysed  ;  and  finally  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  materials  will  have  to  be  considered.' 

I.  Interpolations 

In  the  first  place  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Ahikar- 
episodes  do  nol  belong  10  the  original  form  of  the  book. 

[a)  In  liowe  are  told  that  all  Tobit's  goods  were 
forcibly  taken  away  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  him 


nddllioiM. 


e  read  that  on 
itortd  to 


his  r 


The 


ose :  this  good  deed  also  had  been 
ittributcd  to  Tobit's  protector;  and  the  supplementer 
las  betrayed  himself  t^  his  incorporation  of  the  Atiikar- 
rpisode.  The  original  seqtience  in  l»i,  though  it  ha« 
:n.ed  in  ««  ;  '  And 


■eigned  ii 


Ir  BK,t  0/  T0M.  n  Chald 
rialman,  Gra'iiim.  ilii JOiL-palatii 


Tixtfnm 


ead — and  in  Ihe 


3-S. 


jgle 


TOBIT 

Underlying  this  Kt  have  ihe  truly  oriental  idea  ihal  a 
new  accession  generally,  an  accession  after  a  revolution 
always,  brings  wilh  it  a  complete  change  of  system. 
By  K,  Ahiltar  is  represented  as  having  been  cupbearer 
and  keeper  of  the  signet,  steward  and  overseer  of  the 
accounts,  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Sennachereim 
(Sennacherib,  705-683),  whilst  B*  and  O"  have  it  that 
he  firsl  received  his  appointments  from  Sacherdonos 
(Esarhaddon,  683-669).  **  has  the  older  reading  ;  that 
it  is  the  older  is  shown  by  the  whole  struciure  of  the 
lenteiux.  In  the  other  Greek  text  the  statement  that 
Ahikar  was,  even  in  the  reign  of  Sennachereim,  the  most 
inttueniinl  person  in  (he  kingdom  has  been  deleted  so 
a*  to  avoid  making  Ahikar  in  any  way  responsiWe  for 
ibe  expedition  against  judica  and  the  resultant  cruelties 
of  the  Assyrian  against  Ahikar's  own  people.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  the  original  story  of  Ahikar  needed  a 
recti^-ing  hand  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  story  of 
Tobit  with  as  little  inconsistency  as  possible :  again  a 
proof  that  il  was  not  from  the  first  an  integral  p.irt  of 
it.  Our  opinion  of  the  text  offered  by  Jerome  may  be 
B  poor  one,  yet  when  we  note  dial  to  all  appearance  the 
itory  of  AJiikar  seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  the 
atuhority  that  lay  before  him.  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  say  that,  even  if  it  has  been  greatly  manipulated, 
Jerome's  text  still  points  back  to  a  form  of  [he  text 
which  had  not  yet  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
•upplementer. 

(*)  Ahikar,  the  protector,  afterwards  becomes  the 
supporter  of  the  blind  Tobit.  Here  the  episode  is 
brought  in  to  lead  up  lo  an  effective  climajt ;  first  a 
relalive  takes  care  of  the  unfortunate  man,  afterwards 
bis  wife  has  to  support  him  by  doing  work  for  strangers. 
In  K  even  the  duration  of  this  period  is  given ;  it  is 
two  years.  In  the  same  text,  all  his  brethren  are 
represented  as  sorrowing  for  Tobit,  though  to  judge  by 
Ihe  scorn  shown  by  the  neighbours  at  his  btirying  of  the 
dead  we  should  rather  expect  Ihe  opposite.  In  fact, 
the  original  story  itself  seems  lo  have  been  so  con- 
stnuted  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  compassion  by 
outsiders.  His  toiling  wife  is  the  blind  man's  only 
supiwrt,  and  when  even  she  turns  against  him  he  longs 
This  Ahikar   feature  also  is  wanting  in 


Jen 


It  ought  nc 


■twa 


of  ihCM 


[c]  Ahilfar  appears  again  in  lliS,  (his  time  as  a 
wedding-guest  along  with  his  nephew  Nasbas.  K 
mentions  Ahikar  and  Nabad  as  Tobii's  nephews.  That 
some  wedding-guests  should  be  specified  ought  not  to 
seem  strange  in  a  book  that  deals  so  lavishly  in  names  ; 
and  if  we  consider  how  insecure  the  tradition  of  names 
is,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  weilding-guests  bears  ihe  same  name  as  Tobii's 
quondam  protector  and  supporter.  Moreo\'er.  Jerome 
gives  .Achior,  like  Syr.  (Ii,.  f<^,„(*}-  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  mention  of  two  wedding- guests  by  mime 
may  be  original,  one  of  them,  however,  having  been 
transformed  inlo  thai  otTobit's  patron  and  siipponer. 

{ifj  Lastly,  the  story  of  Ahikar  is  introduced  in  order 

accomplish.  So  ®*  Syr.  atid  Vet.  Lat.  adduce  it  as 
showing  Ihe  depravity  prevalent  al  the  time  in  Nineveh. 
K  has  it  in  both  connections.  One  sees  from  this  that 
uncertainly  was  felt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  story  in 
Tobii's  discourse  to  his  son,  and  thai  various  con- 
jectures were  made.  The  story  was.  therefore,  no 
original  part  of  Ihe  organism.  Here  again  Jerome 
supports  our  inference. 

The  ivordinR  of  h»  VEri^ion  leidi  K.  Ihe  conclusion  ih>i  ponibly 
h  goes  hatk  .0  a  form  of  the  te.I  which  bore  no  IrMC^  of  ihe 
work  of  the  .Ahilpu   siipplemfnur.      If  »e  inangc  Ihf   ».< 


lie  others.    I'lie  laiier  already  bu  (lie  Atiils.>[ 


The  introduction  of  the  Ahikar  episodes  shows  that 
his  story  was  widely  known  ;  it  was  possible  10  add 
<•  Ri^j».  »/  weight  to  an  admonition  by  a  reference 
h.S^  to  what  had  happened  lo  him.  1  jke 
A*ltor-rtor7.  .^^  ^tory  of  T^.,  that  of  Ahikar 
relates  to  the  period  of  Ihe  exile. 

The  DRwnt  wiiter  hm  elscm'here  1  endeavoured  lo  shDW  that 
gradUHlly  arose  a  c>xk  uf 

n  revised  uinti ;  (be  persons 
ned  their  lidelily,uni<l.>t  the 


^fielegendi"  The  imlWd 
have  niched  lU  not  in  origii 

m  Ihe  people  of 

ehronkles  4^tbe  kiPEi  of  Media  and  Pen 


xamples  of  Jewish 


of  renewed 

id  of, Jewish 


?^:z-z 


,  _,. ...n  we  bear  in  mind  the  pasuon  for  wriiuiE 

charHCiensed  Ibote  time*. 
The  peculiar  way  in  which  Ihe  stories  of  Tobit  and 
of  Ahikar  are  worked  together  points  also  in  ihe  same 

,   -. ,  _    direction.    Thesupplementerhnsniade 

£ir^    "'"  "h*^  'WO  """  ">  have  been  kins- 
'*'™*  men  ;  this  was  all  the  easier  as  Tobit 

himself  is  represented  as  having  once  upon  a  lime  held 
an  important  position  at  the  Assyrian  court.  So  also 
Ahikar.  the  .wn  of  Anael,  is  represented  as  already  cup- 
beirer,  keeper  of  the  signet,  steward  and  overseer  of  the 
accounts  under  Sennachereim,  and  confirmed  in  his 
oHiccs  by  Sacherdonos.  M  makes  mention  of  his 
journey  to  Elymais  (Eiam) ;  A  and  B.  which  make 
Tobit  go  there  himself,  present  an  unwarranted  altera- 
tion of  the  ted.  and,  we  may  be  pretty  cenain.  are 
hardly  to  be  corrected  in  conformity  with  Vet.  LaL  with 
which  they  otherwise  in  these  episodes  have  bul  liitle 
affinity.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  Ihal  bolh  forms  of  Ihe  text  come  from  a  region 
where  Ihe  allusions  10  Ahikar  would  have  been  unintel- 
ligible, his  story  being  unknown.  The  chief  eient  of 
Ahikar's  life  is  touched  on  in  chap,  14  to.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  various  forms  in 


Sva. 

Vet.  Lat. 

B(A) 

.      1 

So,  my  »n. 

Bat  now,  my 

d^V/y    Zl 

Andnow  my' 

son,    do   thou 

child,       l^avei 

buried  me  and 

Ull.  Se°'«^' 

thou  Nineveh, 

thy      n.olbei, 

WeJ"lie^ 

here.    On  die' 

Nine^h,  'fW 

bul^tbeday 

lolTger"    in 

day  thou  hasi 

(hat  diou  hou 

NinSveh.    Be- 

buried    thy 

buried      thy 

hold,  myobild. 

mother  beside 

mother  beside 

n.e,    on    thai 

sons   there. 

{H^>    did 

same  day  stay 

longer    within 

loAchiachanis 

00    longer   in 

-AkLb    e<Hny 

Uul  nouriibed 

her    leTTilory. 

rtquiled  -Ahi- 

bun,  bow  out 

kar  who  h^d 

then  is  lauch 

tX  kS 

unrighteous. 

for     happi- 

ne«< there  and 

nexlnherand 

ness  (0;    for 

and    how    he 

much     de«p-; 

a.':.fs. 

requited  him: 

•ion    I>    prao 

h^  Sin"  him 

^di™i.«1,he 

ijsed.  and  ihcj- 

down  into  the 

^.xB. 

laved      (ihelc 

ed.       Behold, 

Tll.'b    des- 

"uKh"ru^ 

my  child,  what 
Nailab  did   to 

cended      into 

Behold,    my 

but  that  other 

darkneu,  and 

son,      what 

'AMls.r  'went 

Nadab  did  lo 

S£"^i 

bad  nourished  - 

forth  in»  light 

Ahikar       who 

him;   wa.   be 

out      of     the 

not      bnuiht 

«.«re     which 

■*"■  —  '" 

darkness 
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■Akab  had  «i 

dJ™°in°t7SJ 
eaith. 

ea"h.'°  It'll! 

wiciiedneHbe- 
Imc    his    own 

CM-T^Nadab 
had  -nnghl  ID 
hill  AhLlfar. 

Manalieh    inlo  the  eanh  ! 
prac.i.ed  And   God  re- 
n»ti:y  and  ea-  quilcd  hi<  in- 

a".!d    periSJ^d!    Me"™'     da"rk° 
And  now,  ray    ne»,     becaurie 
children,     be-  he  h»li;ie<l  lo 

mercy       does,    Since           he 
doth  Ueliifet.       capedlheuure 

,  fo?  him,    n^d' 

'the    sn.ire'"o'f 
death,  and  he 
(death)      de- 
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slory  though  in  difTerent  aspects  o: 


of  ll 

This  phrase  it 


veil  a 


e  hail 


of  tle;i 


in  the  til 


was  brought  lo  the  einh  (darkness).'  This 
by  Ihc  fuct  that,  doubtless  inilcpendenlly  of  A  and  R. 
Ihe  other  variant  has  also  found  its  »-ay  into  M  ;  Ihis 
becomes  evident  if  we  consider  that  here  it  is  plainly 
not  original.  It  h^is  already  been  brought  into  con' 
tiei'tion  with  the  slury  of  Toi:^!  ;  what  is  accentuated  is 
ih.Tl  Ihe  showing  of  compassion  has  brought  deliverance 
lo  Toljil.  Morei)v'er.  ihe  original  names  have  given 
plaL:«  to  those  which  we  now  fiod.  Along  with  this 
variant  ihe  itew  nioiivi:  for  referring  lo  ihe  Ahikar 
episode  has  made  lis  wnv  inlo  the  H  leit.      Accordingly 

■It*  stasM  \^ 


process    of    interpolation    Somewl 


of  growth. 


Nin. 


IV  child  !  ■ 


With   the  rorniula:    -  Behakl. 


h  story  with  which  he  i 


I  supplcmeiiter 


'  Such  wicke<lnt-5«s  are  done  in  Nineveh,'  and  next 
(with  the  view  ciF  securing  a  still  closer  connection)  by 
inlrulucing  a  variant  which  lajrs  stress  upon  Ihe  virtue 
of  compassion. 

Whilst  the  first  variant  deals  with  the  ungrateful  youth 
and  with  Ihe  punishment  of  his  ingratitude,  what  is 
emphasised  by  the  other  ii  that  an  act  of  compassion 

tlusive  ;  both  may  have  their  origin  in  one  and  the  same 


The 


The  various  recensions  agree  in  the  following  points  : 
Ahiijar  brings  up  a  youth  who.  however,  drives  him 
B  Thair  ''"*"  '"'"  '^^  '"'''  (''"'""'ss)-  ^^'^  '» 
common  '''^  ^"''  '*  *■'"'"''  ^"''  '*'"  '"'**'■  ^"^  '"  sufSi 
mattar     ''"^  ^^"^  ''*  ''"^  contrived  for  his  benefactor. 

'Akab.  Nabad.  Nadab,  Adam.  Haman.  A  and  B  un- 
expectedly call  Ahik:ir  Manasseh.  'Akab  is  prolinbly  a  1 
corruptioD  oS  Nakab  and  may  perhaps  go  hack  to  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  Naliid,  Nadab.  as  also  may 
Adam.  On  the  other  hand  the  names  Manasseh  and 
Hainan  poini  lo  a  aepamtc  tmdition  which,  to  all 
appc.irance,  firsi  came  oul  in  A  and  B,  In  this  ihe  iniro-  ' 
duction  of  the  story  of  Ahiljarh.as  ils  motive  in  therefer- 
"'e  value  of  mercy.    The  characteristic  phrase 


iiing  to  observe  is  that  they  are  taken  from  dIHErcnl 
forms  of  this  story,  and  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  separate  eiemenls  occurred  at  differ- 
enl  dates,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gain  an  insight  inlo 
ihc  history  of  the  slory  amongst  the  Jews.  First  we 
find  Ihe  story  which  tells  of  Ahikar  and  Nadab.  The 
names  are,  to  all  appearance,  foreign,  and  show  at  once 
thai  this  material  had  been  appropriated  by  Judaism 
comparatively  recently.  Next,  the  names,  and  especially 
Ihal  of  the  hero,  give  place  to  Jewish  ones,  and  so  the 
process  of  appropriation  is  completed.  Nor  are  the 
new  names  in^gnificanl  or  chosen  at  random :  Manasseh 
is  the  name  of  the  husband  of  the  brave  heroine  of  the 
Book  of  Judith,  Haman  is  Ihal  of  Ihe  notorious  enemy 
of  ihe  Jewish  race.  By  the  alteration  of  ihe  names  of 
Ihe  chief  actors  Ihe  slory  of  Ahikar  itself  received  a  new 
stamp  of  naiiooaliiy.  and  so  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  cycle  of  exilic  legends. 

That  the  slory  of  Ahikar  is  not  native  to  Jewish  soil 
is  shown  liy  its  wide  diffusion  (cp  the  literalure  of  this 
....  ^^  subject  in  TAt  Story  of  Ahikar  by 
J>XSir™3;  ^-  ^-  Conybeare.  J.  Rendel  Harris. 
of  forolgn  onpn-  ^^  ^  Smith-Lewis,  London,  1898). 
It  is  found  in  Syriae.  Armenian.  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Slavonic  redactions,  and  is  lo  be  met  with  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  in  the  fables  of  j£sop  (cp  ACHlACllARt;^}. 

The  viikr  aifd  privy  councillor  of  the  AhtHjui  king  Sea- 
nacherib,  A^lfar  by  name,  having  Do  child  of  his  own,  brings 
up  lii«  nephew  Nadan  and  receives  from  the  king  Ihe  ouuranc* 

advaniageoasly  for  (he  kingdom.  Nadan  receives  from  his 
uncle  in  wi«e  discourse  (he  ripe  fruits  of  a  rich  experience. 
Soon,  however,   he  liegins  to  abandon  himself  lo  a  loose  and 

,  and  al  last  wilh  success ; 


is  rrateful  for  a  former  act  of  kindness,  id  spare  him,  and  10 
nubMiiute  a  criminal  slave  in  hli  plKC.  He  himself  is  hidden 
in  a  cavity  beneath  ihe  door  of  his  bouse,  and  secretly  fed  by 

nephew  begins  a  reckleu  life-  At  this  juncture  Ihe  king  of 
Egyni  sends  a  letter  ID  Sennacherib  in  which  be  challenges  Mm 
to  solve  a  problem-  In  the  event  of  his  succeedinK,  the  King  of 
F.eypt  will  pay  him  tribute;  ahauM  be  Eul.  Assyiia  is  to  become 
tTibutai^r  Lo  Pharaoh.  Sennadkerib  is  id  gel  a  palace  hiah  up 
in  (he  Air  built  for  hun  jn  tgnH  (the  same  motive  is  found  aIko 
among  ihe  Suaheli  ina  story  M  Abunawas).!  In  Assiiia  every- 
one is  helpless ;  if  oaly  A^ilfat  were  still  alive  I  Whereupon  Ihe 
eircutiuner  comes  forward  and  tells  ibe  king  Ihe  Iruth.  Sen- 
nacherib is  overjoyed.  Ahikar  is  fetched  from  his  den  and 
brought  befoie  ihe  king  :  tils  unshorn,  unkempl  hair  reached 
down  lo  his  shouldera.  and  his  beard  10  his  breast.  His  nails 
were  like  eaglets  claws,  and  his  body  had  become  withered  .ind 
disfigored.   Thefa.<hionof  hisc< '---      ' 


c  de^t.     Crowned  w 


ladan  heard  ihese  woi 
led  like  a  leather  bottle 
lie  splil  open  and  burst. 


Z' 


arduk's  triumph  over 
Ll  Jensen,  Aa.-b>A.  .%. 


er  in  which  the  slory  is  told  in  Ihe  Elook  of 
Tobii  poini!  very  cli-nrly  beyond  the  legendary  form  in 
B  TTiM^.t.!-  which  ii  haf^  been  hamletl  down  lo  .in 
»■  °i*??**?'y  oriKin.-J  whi<h  exhil«ied  mythological 
"•y*"*^  motives.  Some  one  is  delivered  from 
Ihe  snare  of  death — so  a  legend  says.  This  is  the  latest 
shape  Ihe  material  receK'es  :  il  is  al  Ihe  same  time  also 
a  new  interpretation  and  explanation.     We  meel  with 


r.  IJerIi 


MchUndirfiHakiU.a 


.  and  IntTod  by 


jgle 
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ihe  character  islic  colouring  of  mylh.  however,  when  we 
tend  of  someoue  being  broughi  down  from  lighl  inlo 
darkness,  how  he  reascends  to  light,  and  how  his 
adversary  is  plunged  inlo  eternal  night.  These  are 
characteristic  features  of  the  original  form  which  firsl 
are  gradually  smoothed  down  and  then  continue  to  be 
carried  along  as  a  melaphoricai  manner  of  speaking  for 
length  of  lime,  bul  finally  the  bold  myth 


■d  down 
r  proverb  :  ■  He  w 
■  ■    self.-  < 


.  digs  a 


how  righleoi 

death,  and  will  not  suffer  him  who  practises  it  lo  go 

The  appropriation  of  this  slory  by  Judaism  through 
a  change  of  names,  depends  on  a  primary  affinity  of 
material  which  made  it  possible  and  easy.  Manasseh 
in  the  Book  of  Judith,  who  is  siruck  down  by  a  burning 
wind  in  the  days  of  (he  barley-harvest,  and  so  deeply 
lamented  by  his  widow  (Judith  81/.),  and  Haman  the 
persecutor  of  the  Jews  are  both  of  them  figures  which 
Judaism  found  and  appropriated  in  foreign  lands.  They 
afterwards  became  lypcal  figures  for  the  whole  cycle  of 
eiiillc  legends  ;  but  originally  it  was  between  mythical 
figures  that  the  struggle  lay  as  to  which  should  thrust 
the  other  down  inlo  everlasting  darkness. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Tobit  contains  refer- 
ences to  the  story  of  Ahikar.  we  must  not,  with  M. 
Plalh,  draw  the  inference  that  the  Tobit  material  is  the 
later  ;  'The  story  of  Tobit  is  set  forth  in  full  detail 
whilst  the  other  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  known 
already.'     On  the  conttaj^  we  here  see  in  operation  the 


Eend  i. 


relation  with  each  other  and  with  contemporary  lite. 
In  this  way  Judaism  is  exhibited,  even  by  its  legends 
dating  from  those  days  of  oppression  which  had  become 
classical  for  subsequent  post -exilic  limes,  as  a  close  and 
muti;ally  coherent  community  in  which  each  individual 
helps  his  neighbour.  It  is  in  a  similar  manner  that,  on 
German  soil,  the  figures  of  Siegfried  and  Dietrich  have 
been-brought  inlo  relation  with  each  other  in  the  'Great 
RoscTi -garden.'  But  whilst  Ibe  Jews  help  one  another 
the  German  heroes  are  at  war.  The  former  sort  of 
legend  circulates  among  a  people  that  Rnds  itself  in 
advei'slly,  the  Inter  in  a  nation  that  finds  its  delight  in 
bailie  and  tournament. 
There  can  be  no  doubl'that  the  didactic  portbns  of 

9.  Didactio  this  is  evident  from  the  exunt  texts. 

additlOIM.  Chap.  4,  which  conlaini  Totni'i  Ejchonalioni 
10  his  son  bclbr4  hi>  departure,  ii  shorlesi  in 
H,  fuller  in  Jvone,  moat  copious  In  A,  B,  and  Vet.  Ial 
WhiUt  in  Jerome  Ihera  is  ptelijied  an  cihortBtion  to  silend  to 
what  is  about  to  be  said,  and  lay  it  to  heart,  in  the  other  MSS 
Tobil,  wartiiu  from  the  actual  lilualion,  begins  with  an  ad- 
monition to  'Tabiai  u>  attend  to  his  father's  buiial  and  care 
suitably  for  his  widowed  nniher.  This  admonition  ii  all  the 
more  cfleciivc,  and  ro  ifa  shows  itself  10  be  an  integral  portioa 
of  the  story,  because  shortly  before  (be  blind  old  nian  has 

despair  from  the  veiy  wife  whom  he  now  so  thoughtfully 

generalising  as  it  were  the  lundamcnial  thought  ^  wbal  pre- 
cedes, to  be  pious  and  ro  keep  God's  commandments.  The 
pfospect  of  a  happy  life  is  held  out  as  a  reward  for  such 


dvice  :  (■)  Practi» 

„ -   lis :  (i)  Uve  chaiti , 

vithiti  your  own  people  as  the  painarchs  did,  lor  this  brings 
great  Wewbig  in  its  train ;  (j)  lie  not  proud,  above  all  not  to 
anyof  your  own  people:  pridv  brings  ruin ;  (4)  Give  the  hireling 

■"■  "K^'hen-hai  would  he  unpleawng  lo^i-wirselfi'jj)  r" 


-e  of  diunkenn 


«;(6>v, 


imbet  ol 


isely  worde 


Cts 


*orthy  that  the  advii 


Thus  there  has  been  a  gradual  interpolaiion  of  this 
apparently  fovouriie   chapter   of   the    Book   of  Tobit. 

youth.  More  and  more  words  were  put  into  his  mouth. 
of  the  soil  which  the  various  redactors  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  readers.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  the  Ahikar  slorr  also  exhibits  the  snnic  mixture 
of  the  epic  and  the  didactic  styles.  Certain  of  the  actual 
words  too  in  the  rules  of  wisdom  it  contains  echo  those 
of  Tobit.     The  following  examples  are  among  the  most 


S4,?»;"       1     Vet.Lat.            J..BO«t              AandB.       1 

My       son,      p 
pour  out   thy  Lf^^f       ?hy 
IXbs™    !he  h^"  -^   thj 

5  "ifS  |u™.'"an?g!v: 
rid        bale  "    ("'■"'*   "" 
peopk.                lounners. 

Plnce       thy!    Dispen.e 
wine   and  diy  1  freely  tWfood 
bread    upj,|ai    .{,e  Lcial 

^^^^'^1.11   toLn^i!^""' 

prepare  a  funeral  repast.      Tin 
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y  see 

that  ilie 

•ounsels  «h 

h  by  d 
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found 

heir 

to  Tobif 

exhortation 
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t^iien 

from  the 

general  ori" 

nuil  sto 

ck  of 
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the  other 

hand  the  at 
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■cpts  of  n 
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liberate. 

Th 

which 

their  intn 
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es.  loved 

ulcate 

hem 

it  had 

very 

t: 

e  pec 

liar  circu 

nstance  Iha 

OM.I      T. 

ce  to 

marry 

wantmg  ii 

question,  whether  this  element,  upon  which  much  weight 
is  sought  to  be  laid  in  the  history  itself,  be  original. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that   in   «  I6  |(t]    Afflhah  reminds 
TolHas  of  it,  ahhough  the  admoniiion  iisdf  has  not  been  pre- 


='i; 

the  other  forms  of  Ih< 


have  been  introduci 


by  way  of  CO 


■h's  remitkder.     Hut  as  in  the  dialogue 
jjl^he  iln^ate.  much  from  the  other  1 

ceiiidon'simpfyi^'w«d?"Dosi"ih 


stween  Aiariah 


"Purthlr.'^l 


..._  luie  of  the  stoiy.    If  Raguel  aould 

indeed  become  by  the  Moutic  law  euilty  of  death  shi.uld  he  give 

aucel's  which  in  point  of  fact  is  not  correct,— then  il  becodiei     - 
iHLoiiceivable  how  the  Turralor  could  pmibly  have  found  any 
escuse  for  his  having  already  previously  betrothed  her  to  seven 
suitors  in  succession.     Sara  herself,  before  abandnning  bdscir 

being  marriea  by  the  man  whcon  the  law  remiiied.  Her  prayer 
must  have  been  that  God  should  serid  her  this  deli^'erer.  Nor 
is  il  possible  that  Tobit  in  rec^ving  his  daughter-iit-tsw  into  bis 
house,  could  have  failed  to  recall  the  ties  ofkinship  that  united 
them.  Raguel  himself  must  have  given  thanks  to  QoA  not 
merely  '  for  bavins  had  mercy  won  two  only  children ' ;  be 
would  also  have  had  every  reason  for  pointing  out  how  a  faithful 
keepuig  of  the  law  hud  fourtd  its  reward. 

Finally,  the  scene  which  above  all  others  must  determine  as  lo 
the  reblionsbip  between  the  two  lanil■e^  that  namely  in  which 
ToUas  enters  the  bouse  of  Ragicl,  is  not  always  rendered  in 
the  same  way.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story  the  Iwa 
travellers  Arst  meet  with  Sara  and  are  aflerwards  led  by  her  to 
the  hodse,  and  according  lo  another  Ibe^'  first  find  Raguel 
hinseiruttiim  at  his  bouse  door,  and  are  hospitably  wekorned 
by  him ;  according  to  the  one  'Tobit's  loss  of  sight  is  already 
known  to  Ihose  in  Ra)iuel'>  boiite.  whilsi  according  to  the  other 
they  first  hear  of  it  from  the  travellers.    Also.i(  shows  a  much 

I  lo),  although  it  does  not  contain  the  eidionation  mentioniFd 
a>'ove.    The  editor  therefore,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  would 

This  vanx  or  agreement  shows  deiitly  the  smoothing 


DigczodbyGoO'^le 


touches  of  later  hards.  Il  is  plausible  to  conjecture 
tlinl  iviihoul  atl  arriving  at  one  and  the  same  result 
Ihcy  all  sought  to  incorporale  the  discovery  by  Raguel 

kinsman.  This  addition,  intended  to  exhibit  in  con- 
Crete  form  by  means  of  the  story  of  Toiiil  the  blessing 
which  such  marriages  of  kinsfolk  bring,  miisl  have  been 
inntle  in  a  lime  which  was  trying  lo  set  aside  this 
ancient  Jewish  custom.  PeopLe  '  turned  away  with 
haughty  minds  from  the  sons  and 


s  froi 


-Srs-;isr#^2-;js;" 


(4  13  [A]).  '  In  pride— such  was  the  leaching  of  this 
addition — lies  desiruction  and  much  confusion.'  On 
the  olher  hand  the  progeny  of  those  who  are  true  (o  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  ■  inherits  the  land.'  We 
see  ihal  political  and  religious  hopes  were  believed  lo  be 
aUccicd  by  such  deviations  from  traditional  practice. 

if  we  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work  that 
has  been  expended  upon  the  Book  of  Tobil,  so  far  as 
10.Blimn«r»™''*)"^8edfromlhe ' 

ofto  _     _ 

<uauu«uuiu>.  beightenmg  of  the  did-ictic  character  of 
the  story,  and  lo  a  desire  to  give  it  mote  and  more  the 
character  of  a  fomily  tale.  In  other  respects,  though 
the  various  MSS  vary  from  each  other  in  many  ways, 
they  never  do  so  lo  such  an  extent  that  the  course  of 
events  is  changed.  Bui  copyists  and  intnslatots  seem 
to  have  treated  their  text  wilh  a  good  de.-U  of  arbilraii- 
ness ;  Ihey  mighl  almost  be  called  redactors.  They 
h-ive  fully  exercised  what  Ihey  deemed  their  own  pro- 
prietory rights  in  copy  or  translation.  The  various 
forms  of  text  thus  produced  were  again  compared  at  a 
distinctly  later  period,  and  here  and  there  we  find  un- 
mistakable aliempis  to  harmonise  ihcm.  li  Is  iherefore 
difficult  to  deline  in  any  brief  formula  the  nalure  of 
Ihclr  mutual  relationship.  We  can  do  so,  however, 
i]ulle  definitely  so  far  as  their  atlilude  towards  the  Ahi1;ar 

II.     UMrNTERPOLATED   TeKT 

Al  this  stage  there  arises  ai  once  the  question 
whether  the  tuxi  to  v.hich  the  various  extant  MSS  go 

-,    „^ ,_, ,  back   presenis  us   wilh  Ihe  original 

11.  NotoriBliwI-fo^oftheBookofTobii.     In  the 
f  Ihe  pr 


IS  go  lo  show 


It  what  il  offers  u 
iiing,_ 


tiiin  of  a  story  previously  fixed  in 

declnies  Ihe  mn  be  has  laken  in  the  em 
(12 11^).    He  it  wu  who  hiou^ht  Ihe  i 

likt'^'wh^^'be  dj"nol  May  to  tiJ' 

allu^un  to  fabirs  ^'iyky  In  huo'ine '"^ 


imKlf  known 


ihcK 


order  of  ih 

'  withUi 


:";£.■;; 


eel,  the  DriBiniHi) 
niofhiniHlf  ir 


h«  dead '  (pi.).  If  this  impnuton 
m  the  inlrflducdon  would  Ihen  c«Dc  iniv  i|ui 
p'linr  of  fact  il  it  eiven  as  the  hera't  own  acc« 
the  lirv  pcrr>on  whiUt  everrwWe  eUe  Ihe  book 
ihir*!  perMHL  Al  a  very  early  dale  ihii  diflicuuy  was  lelT. 
Ien>me  and  Ihe  Araniaic  (ed.  .Veuhauer)  live  ibe  introduction 
in  li.e  third  jKixm.  M.  Plath  indeed  niinii  to  Ihe  unilar 
rhant'e  between  ihe  Ant  and  the  third  pcrx-n  ID  Ihe  Aramaic 
«r.wn  of  Ihe  story  of  Ahiluir.  In  ihe  latter  ca.«,  however, 
it  w,n>ld  mm  b>  if  w«  had  to  deal  wiih  an  oversight  ot  illp  i^ 
iW  riiiraiicler  (aiher  than  wilh  apeculiarity  of  style.  'If  Ihe 
■     -    ■      -  ■  -  1i_l  i„  1i..„..,^  as  he  was 


nlicily  n^t  be  left  unimpiured.  Thus  M. 
9  lo  Acts  eoet  rather  to  prove  ihe  oppoule  of 
I ;  the  inference  i.  that  here  alw  a>  wdl^n  the 


TOBIT 

all  met  with  ;  bui  here  too  ihe  vaHoos  versions  do  not 
fr,Fj.  as  to  the  agci  of  the  pw*,ns), 

his  impoverishment.  After  the  relam  from  ihe  flight 
Sennarhchb  he  con  afford  lo  have  a  rich  meal  jprepared 
hiA  poveriy  a  not  the  ccHiKqueace  of  the  cotUHcalion  < 

Latily,  it  il  left  wholly  unaxplaintd  why  it  is  that  the  i 
bourssa^on  the  borialoflhedeadmanat  thelciut  ofFeniea 
thatTobii '  was  no  more  afraid  lobe  pat  to  death  for  thifi  matte 

Jsly  been  maile  ihal  the  Jew  referred 


bad  Ik 


the  neighbour 


il  lying 


dlybeu'd,  leflkinginihi 
1  DUKide  Ihe    wail,  of  Nine 

it^ir,  and  presupposing  in 


ntddleoT 


linp  lo  » 


alludes,  die  SeniL 

We  shall  be  safe,  therefore,  in  excluding  from  the 
original  text  of  the  HookofTotnt,  both  this  Sennachertb- 
story  and  the  reference  lo  Ihe  burials  of  Ihe  dead. 
What  we  have  here  is  simply  a  later  reduplicalion  of  one 
and  the  same  motive — vii.,  that  of  the  burial  of  Ihe  dead 
mnn^iist  as  in  the  story  of  Esther  the  feast  is  redupli- 
cated. In  Eslhcrthe  object  is  to  interweave  the  Mordccai 
episodes  by  means  of  which  the  book  read  at  Ihe  Ihirim 
festival  was  brought  into  harmony  nilh  tl 


[e ;  we  may  well  s; 


J  say, 


to  have 
Pniss' 


iy  afler  the  suppre: 


nlury 


of  Ihe  Jewish  revoll.  and  the  annihilation  of  all  their 
national  hopes.  If  now  we  endeavour  lo  represent  lo 
ourselves  what  it  was  that  the  redactor  of  Ihe  original 
text  of  the  book  of  ToUt  (possibly  writlen  in  Hebrew) 
aimed  al  and  has  accomplished  we  shall  arrive  al  some 


I    it   already 


reduced  ti 


ory,  such  as  Ihe   redact 
iling,  a 


i  lale  of  fair 


Tht 


"V-^  red..clor  shows  himself  I. 
'*'*'=*~-  a  man  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
historical  knowledge.  He  was  acquainted  wilh  Ihe 
nliiioit  legendary  story  of  Sennaclterib's  fruitlejs  ex- 
pedition against  Jiulnh ;  and  this  he  blended  with  ihe 
story  of  Tobil,  perhaps  after  having  first  put  it  into  a 
Greek  dress.  With  the  adoption  of  so  free  a  trealmi-nt 
is  explamed  also  theslylistic  character  of  the  Greek  test, 
which  led  Niildeke  to  maintain  its  originality.*  Ihe 
redactor  had  along  with  his  contemporaries  pas-,cd 
through  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Jewish  revolt  ag.iinst  Rome.  It  had  been  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  '  In  this  conflict  of  races,  that  ended 
in  135  W'lh  Ihe  complete  subjugation  of  ihe  Jews,  Ihe 
fields  were  strovni  wilh  dead  bodies  ;  nay  (as  Graeti  has 
it )  "  the  whole  Jewish  nation  lay  like  one  huge  corpse  on 
the  gory  fields  of  its  native  land  "  and  in  Meilia  alone 
was  peace  any  more  lo  be  found'  (Preiss).  These 
ghastly  experiences  were  introduced  by  the  redactor  into 
an  old  lale  of  family  life.  He  threw  them  back  into  ihe 
AssjTian  time  ;  and  thus  Ihe  old  book  with  its  limited 
horiion,  with  its  personages  who  are  '  no  heroes  in 
deeds,  but  heroes  in  suffering'  (M.  I'ialh)  was  ad.^pted 
to  the  limes  for  which  he  wrole. 

slau^hleted  bRIhrcn.  thus  receives  a  touch  of  the'heruic  valour 
-'  -'    '  '       .  of  Bar  Kochha's  time ;  but.  at  the  same  lime,  by 
ful- 


o  Ibe  old  book,  their  heant  i 


-a  by  the  fail 


It  hopeful- 
he  Jew.  of 
re  of  their 
A  the  new 


very  ikiKbl  touch  oi 
allowed  hlmuif  here 


1  by  him  roilhuitb  ali 

□re  il  was  ptycholoRicaliy  a 

vprirt ^ertenrs.     Fo»ibty  be 


hy^ioogle 


The 


r  passaees  from  general  history  in 


5,  strikes  us  as  out  of  pUiee  ;  wc  instinciivoly  feel 
ihat  here  same  extraneous  elemeol  has  been  imported 
inlo  an  already  completed  unity,  itial  we  have  lo  do 
with  Ihen-ork  of  some  editor,  tliat  a  local  and  tfni|)orary 
JDlerc«t  is  al  work  which  has  no  imiversaliiy  in  lis 


'  Jerusalem,  ihe  temple  of  God's  glorious  building,  ik 

I    Ihat  of  a  Herod.      It  is  therefore  a  misi.ike  lo  atte 
to  determine  from  this  passage  the  hislohcal  siandp 


older  narrative  is  not  yet  finished.  In  12iu  the  ang< 
when  taking  his  de;>arliire,  tnds  Tobil  commit  to  writing 
ail  that  has  happened.  The  reader  notes  that  the 
mailer  is  exhausted,  and  what  he  expects  ntxt  to  hear 
is  thai  Raphael's  command  has  been  carried  out. 
I'crhaps  afterwards  the  deaths  of  Tohit  and  Anna  might 
have  been  adtled,  and  the  removal  of  Tobias  into  Media, 
— a  removal  that  considered  in  ilsdf  seems  quite  natural 
when  we  remember  that  his  wife's  relations  live  in 
EctKitana  and  are  possessors  c^  great  wealth  which  Sara, 
and  her  husliand  are  dcslirwd  one  day  lo  inherit.  But 
instead  of  any  such  natural  conclusion  as  this  we  have 
in  Ihe  first  instance  a  thank^ving  pra)-et  of  I'libii's,  of 
which  we  are  told  in  A  ajid  B  that  it  w.ts  put  into 
writing  by  Tobit  himself.  The  Syriac  version  has  the 
same  prayer  in  a  shorter  form.     The  other  versions, 

apocalyptic  pro[*cey  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  According  to  this  discourse  God's  tabernacle 
in  Jerusalem  is  for  the  present  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
city  taken  aw-ay  from  the  nation  and  from  its  God. 

Toljil  appears  of  course  to  speak  from  his  own  proper 
standpoint,  which  has  in  view  the  desiruciion  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadreuar.      It  t>eed  hardly  be  said. 

of  the  author.  Now  it  miRht  not  be  impossiWe  to  Ihink 
of  the  oppression  of  Jerusalem  by  Antioc)ius  Kpiphanes. 


Thegl 


h  the  r< 


period  between  the  post-e] 
and  Ihe  work  of  Herod  ( 
Kalher  are  all  temples  of 


le  far  I'JB 


le  \\t-5 


ic  building  of  ZeruUabel 
■  Schiirer  in  /'Jei-"  16,,). 
ormer  times  brouRhl  into 


as  fullilment  of  pro{»hetic  prediction-  ^ 
from  this  how  important  the  time  in  which  he  lived  must 
have  been  for  the  text  of  our  prophetical  books.  In  par- 
licular  we  must  attribute  to  it  a  large  share  in  the 
en]aii;ement  by  *ay  of  commentary  of  our  Ixmk  of 


niah,   I 


Heb 


ing  of  the  holy  city  is  depicted  sUR^^est  a  period  when  a. 
speedy  natural  restoration  of  the  city  and  its  worship 
was  hardly  to  be  expected.     Al  such  a  period,  when  it 

to  the  hope  of  some  miraculcius  intervention.  Heavenly 
powers  shall  Iniild  up  Jenisa)emll3ia|  -with  sapphires, 

and  battlements  with  pure  gold ;  and  her  streets  shall 
be  paved  with  beryl  aiwi  carbuncle  and  stones  of  Ophir,' 
A  joyful  expectation  of  this  sort  takes  us  be>'on<1  the 
linu's  of  [he  MnccalK'es.     And  as  the  opening  of  the 
biBk  luosi  probably  emanates  from  one  who  had  lived 
through  Ihe  struggles  of  the  secoml  century  A.n,  il  will 
be  to  ]iim  that  we  ought  most  pmlnhly  to  attribute  not   ' 
only  the  placing  of  the  story  in  a  similar   historical    i 
background,  but  also  the  iniroduclion  into  it  of  those    ' 
ardent  wishes  and  ho])es  regarding  Ihe  future  which  at   | 
the  lin>c  of  writing  were  stirring  his  own  heart.     By  this 
supposition  we  are  best  idile  to  understand  on  the  one 
hand  Ihe  interest  slinwn  in  events  in  Ihe  far  I-Jisi  in  the    I 
iniroduclion,  ami  on  the  other  in  the  rcbuililing  of  Jeru- 
salem and   the  restoration  of  its  wor.ship  at  the  cli>se. 
For    a    conlom|iorary   of    Ihe    Maccabiuan    slrugglt-i    ^ 
Palestine  alone  would  have  come  into  consideration.         ; 
The  interest  fell  .11  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  far   1 
Kast  and  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  finally  readies  jminted    | 
expression  in  the  |i.iriing  speech  of  Tobit  to  his  son 
(chap,  N).      -For  a  time'  Jerus.ilem  shall  lie  di's'ilate    ' 
and  GihVs  wnrdiip  lie  suspi.>ndt.Kl  there.      During  iliis 
period   ■  in  Media  there  shall    r.iiher   be  peace  for  a 
seison.'     But  at  last  the  fulness  of  time  shall  1«  ac-    j 
complished,  the  Jews  shall  be  restored,  and  the  gentiles    | 

and  with  hi-r  llie  house  of  Goil,  '  lint  not  like  unto  the 
first.'      This  prophecy  clearly  refcTs  lo  the  last  limes. 
The  trample,  which  is  io  be  built  inew,  will  not  he  the    ! 
profliini'in  of  hitman    hands,   bul  ill  contrast    to    the    I 
will 


This  peculiar  method,  of  filling  01 
ith  the  prophecies,  hopes,  anil  inte 
rikes  the  reader  just  as  much  as  does  the  introduction 
r  universal  history  into  a  tale  of  family  Ufe.  The 
lixiuie  of  styles  resulting  from  this  combination  is 
:ither  elegant  nor  pleasing.  Beautiful  or  attractive  it 
in  have  been  only  to  an  age  which  found  refiected  in  it 
!  own  expectations  and  wishes.  Here  once  more  we 
)me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  redactor  has  lieen  at  work 
hose  inherent  weaknesses  escaficd    notice  for  but  a 

IC  procedure  relaxes,  we  inevitably  pcrcei\'e  the  violence 
has  done  to  the  ancient  story  by  the  improbabilities 
hich  it  has  forced  upon  it. 

Ill,  Cdnjeitl'kal  Bkconstbuction 

iquiry  as  10  the  original  form  of 

U.  Beoon*' 


Uxjk  of  Tobit  which  1. 
iclor  and  was  operated  0 
II  find   Ihe  story  to  be 


by  him 


^inElcd  IS  lyinp  deid  'n 
mu  dependent  on  hu  wiTt ; 


■Ishisalinsaiiid  hi«ri|^uoui 
teeth.  Deeply  stirrvd,  ha  tills  inlo  great  sadnv4 
rdeikth.  In  r^imaniiiSva  ibcdKujEhtBrof  kagud 
'  "'' '  '       ' "   evil  spirit,  Aiaiodeus^  hu 


cr  husbsi 


•va  tu  the  pi 


.._ _ ..wnnTobia»uul  Saiai 

ihut  delltvr  the  virgin  wife  frum  the  evil  ^wit' 

S«ch.  in  bTHTf  oiilline,  is  the  acbeme  of  Ihe  story  ;  ' 
scene  is  laid  al  Nineveh  and  Ecbntana.  and  Ihe  themi 
Ihe  deliverance  from  und.  served  misfurtune  of  1 
families  living  in  Ibrsc  two  places.  The  solution 
brought  aliDUt  by  the  direct  iniervenlion 
Raphael,  the  poncrs  of  the  celestial  world. 


s  in  Nin. 


.I.imxir.  _Thc 


God  and 

tenph.  bat 


n  hmiime^  thv  caose  of  misAiriune 
'r«liind  fri>m  thr  wry  beginning— 


illy  uml' 

it's  wHfe  brcome<  depeiid< 


AnJ.V 


.land  ing  wiih  his  wite. 


jgle 


:e  for  Ihe  CDurM  of  Ihi  n^ 


-a 

The  composition  of  (he 


by  a 


■nUyn 


scenes  at  Nineveh  can 
ilil«s3.  We  are  greatly 
:  see  this  pious  tnun  brought  to  misfortune 
•{  kindness.      In  the  train  of  tlic  original 


raisunderslanding  between  Tobit  and  his  loyal  wife.  A 
venial  fault  leaves  the  old  man  absolutely  friendless  ;  ii 
instantly  iKIngs  its  own  punishment,  but  at  Ihe  sami 
lime  drives  him  inlo  the  anns  of  Him  who  alone  ear 
help.  For  the  time  being  we  are  reassured,  and  free  tt 
turn  our  attention  to  the  olho'  scene  of  action. 

av«ngc  Ihcmseli'ea  on  her  [Kusioiiale  Lemper.  They  teprtuu:! 
her  with  her  undcKcrved  [nitfortunv.  Mufortune,  scom,  4n<l 
<^>en  coniempt ;  we  an  Lcnu^ied  by  the  nuLden's  fate.  Shi 
would    fain  by  down  life's  butden ;    another  proof  of  hci 

only  when  ihcy  pu«  the  nmia  of  endumnce  does  he  pcay  it 

ji  with  her  own  hand ;  but  it  is  only  for  s 


nt:  >he  i 


nilarity  of  (he 


him  inio  the  umi  of  God 
wrougtil  hy  the  d»ghlei 

The  narrator  relieves  the  btiguing 
two  scenes  by  contrasting  the  motives,  aara  $  praver 
ts  framed  after  the  same  model  as  ToWi's  :  invocation 
and  adoration ;  petition  for  deliverance  from  distress. 
Whilst,   however,    tlie  prayer  of  (he   old   man  moves 

throughout.  Thus  her  prayer  is  mtich  more  concrete. 
She  had  just  been  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  now  she 
implores  God  to  let  ber  die.  But  again  ihe  ini.ige  of 
her  father  rises  before  her  eyes.  The  love  of  life  breaks 
in  once  more  upon  this  pns->ionate  nature,  the  secret. 
unuttered  wish  that  God  may  help  her  in  some  other 
Hay. 

Thus  the  narrator  has  still  further  prepared  us  for 
the  divine  Intervention.  The  scene  that  follows  is  laid 
in  heaven — God  sends  down  Raphael  to  deliver  the  two 
petitioners  out  of  (hwr  distress.  The  reader  at  once 
pcrcdvos  how  Ihe  business  is  to  end.  Our  story  is  no 
drama  that  gradually  unfolds  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
(he  spectator ;  (he  various  personages  henceforth  lose 
(heir  dramatic  ioteresi,  for  we  know  whal  the  end  must 
be.  Ail  that  remains  still  unknovm  is  merely  the 
working  out  of  the  details.  With  disclosure  of  Ihe 
tinnl  is^ue  the  question  is  at  Ihe  same  lime  started  as  to 
how  God  will  bring  it  aboni.  To  this  the  reader  is 
intended  (o  give  his  undivided  attenlioiL  God's 
wisdom  has  to  show  itself  in  the  skill  with  which  Ihe 
result  is  effected  ;  from  this  point  onward  the  story  will 
be  an  illnstralion  of  the  wisdom  of  divine  proi'idence. 
And  (he  illustration  being  so  naive,  our  interest  in  i(  is 
bu(  small.  The  art  of  the  narrator,  which  we  were 
nble  (o  admire  in  the  opening  chnptcrs,  seems  to  leave 
hiin.  This,  however,  is  only  bcciusc  he  has  attempted 
too  ambitious  a  task  and  not  kepi  within  the  bimnds  of 
his  limited  abilities.      He  laboriously  seeks  lo  keep  up 


which  he  is  looking  forward.  At  Rages  in  Media  he 
has  deposited  a  sum  of  money  with  Gahael,  and 
Tobias  mu«t  go  and  feich  i(.  We  are  not  now  able  to 
s^y  whether  this  element  ligiu'ed  in  the  original  fortn  of 
the  Book  of  Tobii,     In  the  pre!en(  (e«  we  have  word 


Tu^u.     We  loi  QUI  part  know  that  Tobit  it  ID  be  rendeird 
b:ippy  once  more  t>y  this  journey,  and  Ihu«.  touched  by  the 

Mnior  ■--  —  '■-'     '"— --  ™  — — -"-''"--^'-"-'-'-^-" 


Raphael  in 
ictly  Tobit 


alTcctionale  solicitude,  we  a^ain  fdigci  thai  we  are  being  deiijned. 
At  lost  JUL  ureemcnt  u  conu  to,  even  in  the  ntalter  of  waged. 
A  5L.itt  can  be  nude  at  last.  The  father  eivea  hia  blessing,  and 
wuhes  thai  Iha  an^l  of  God  nay  go  wiOi  his  son.  We  smite 
to  ourselves,  Lmwiiig  (hal  (he  falber'A  prayer  is  already  fulfilled. 


iwGod 


parting,  iben  an  tean  1  Che  blind  okl  ma 


Ely.    Atibe 
uih  in  (3od 

,  ......         »ie  thought 

is  thai  bet  only  child  is  leaving,  and  when  she  reJIects  that  some 
saerilice  faai  to  be  made  if  the  money  is  lo  be  recovered,  she 

Has  the  nairaior  forgoiien  that  Tobit  is  reducal  lo  povenyf 


.  ,    Tobit  Ulempts  Ii 

sorrow  by  'gently  (ryiiu  lo  excite  her  pity  for  himself;  Ibine 
eya  shall  see  him  I  He  himself  is  blind  :  even  should  h< 
survive  litl  bis  ion's  Ktum.  uili  he  will  not  aee  faiml' 
(M,  Plath). 

We  see  how  the  author's  main  endeavour  is  to  keep 
up  the  readers  interest  by  touching  his  heart.  He 
tries  lo  re.ich  his  audience  where  it  is  most  susceptible  -. 
it  is  one  of  (he  artifices  he  employs  to  maintain  Ihe  life 
of  a  narraiive  which  has  lost  the  element  of  suspense. 

The  departure  in  its  various  scenes — ^Ihe  decision, 
the  parting  inslractions,  (he  choice  of  a  companion,  the 
farewell — occurs  in  Nineieh.  The  next  scenes,  describ- 
ing the  journey,  naturally  are  laid  in  a  variety  of  places ; 
Ihe  most  important  are  the  encampment  by  the  Tigris, 
and  (he  stay  at  Raguel's  house,  so  imporiant  thai  the 
original  object  of  the  journey,  Ihe  recovery  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  Gabael  at  Rages,  becomes  a  mere  episoile, 
appended  to  the  scene  in  Ecbatana.  We  know  before- 
hand the  real  providential  purpose  of  the  jotirney,  and 
thus  are  not  surprised  at  the  turn  it  lakes.  But  that  in 
the  end  the  angel,  not  Tobias,  should  fetch  the  money, 
seems  a  small  but  charming  variation  :  '  things  fall  out 
quite  differently  from  what  we  imagine"  (M.  Plath). 

Before  going  to  sleep  one  night  young  Tobias  bathes 
in  Ihe  Tigris,  A  fish  leaps  out  upon  him  and  snaps  a( 
his  foot.  A  and  B  have  aggravated  the  natural  situation, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  as  marvellous  as  possible. 
Wilh  ihem  the  fish  threntens  to  swallow  Ihe  youth. 
And  yel,  at  the  angel's  bidding,  he  is  forthwith  able  lo 
sei»  hold  of  it  and  to  cnsl  it  on  (he  bank  so  that  there 
is  no  real  danger.  At  Raphael's  request  he  takes  with 
him  the  hearl,  the  lirer,  and  the  gall  of  the  fish.  The 
pair  continue  (heir  jouriKy  and  draw  near  (□  Media, 
(he  true  goal  prcdeiermined  by  <ri)d. 

The  decisive  slay  at  the  house  of  Raguel  is  led  up  to 
by  two  prep.iraiory  scenes — conversalions  between  (he 
angel  and  'Tobias  in  Ihe  course  of  Iheir  journey — and  is 
followed  by  two  others  relating  to  (he  recovery  of  (he 
money  from  Gabael,  and  (he  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Ecbatana.  The  two  dialogues,  on  Ihe  lx>rdcrs  of 
Media,  before  Ecbatana  is  reached,  are  intt'iidcd  to 
shorten  the  long  slory  of  the  journey  and  to  relieve  the 
reader.  Again  (he  artist  deprives  us  of  all  Ihe  pleasure 
of  suspense  by  elaborately  describing  beforehand  ever}-- 
thitig  that  is  going  to  happen. 


1,  gall,  and 


6    less  elTcctively  hnve  SDhsttli 

liver  of  Ihe  rith  they  lud™!^ 
,'sjoume>-.    When  we  leami 


hy^lOOglC 
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dcllnrsl.  All  ihji  Rmiins  in  doubi  i>  as  to  vhflhcr  Tobiu 
will  make  up  hU  mind  to  marry  her,  and  whilhcr  RaEUil  it 

bean  that  with  the  giill  the  maladv  Tobii  ii  sulTering  fiurn  can 

mindful  fobtaj  it  of  hU'falhei :  *  My  father  counts  the  davs  ! ' 

doci  Ik  linj^  with  his  parenu-in-law  an  boar  beyond  the  eiraci 
time  he  had  promiivd.  Dearly  the  najtator  took  do  special 
iniereu  in  the  characterisaiioa  of  his  various  personages ;  hU 
main  inicr«t  Ia  in  exhibiting  and  proving  the  wise  govemaJKe  of 
GhxI:    '<jod  niks  supreme  and  rules  all  things  welT  is  bis 

The  way  having  been  prepared  bf  an  explanation  of 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  viirious  parts  of  the  fish,  the 
angel  proceeds  to  disclose  his  plans.  They  are  now 
before  the  gates  of  iicbatana  (A  and  B  again  read, 
wrongly,  Rages).  Their  next  lodgi tig-place  is  lo  be 
Ragiiel's  house.  He  h.is  but  one  child,  a  daughter, 
vrho  is  fair  and  wise.  Acaria  will  speak  lo  her  father 
Ihal  she  may  be  given  in  marriage  lo  Tobias.  The 
wedding  will  be  held  after  Ihe  rcium  from  Rages. 
('  Afterwards  things  turn  out  differently  from  what  had 
been  thought.') 
Tn  Tobia.t,  more  than  lo  any  other,  docs  ihe  Tighl  of  inheritance 

neant  tbat  Totnas.  the  son  of  a  poor  but  pious  mcher.  was  the 

appointed  unto  thee  froni  the  beginning/  0  is)  was  only  at  a  Uier 
date  thoucbl  out  in  Ihe  manner  of  commentary  to  the  eHect 
that  die  Iwo  were  nearly  related,  and  their  marriage  as  near 
rebtionB  wcmid  be  well-pleaung  (o  Cod  and  to  Ihe  Jewish 

Had  Tobias  known  nothing  of  Sara's  misfortune,  he 
would  now  have  consented  on  the  spot.  As  il  is,  he 
pleads  Ihal,  being  Ihe  only  son  of  his  parents,  he  dare 
not  lightly  risk  his  life.  In  itself  considered  the  plan 
which  the  angel  unfolds  is  not  lo  be  rejected. 

He  is  already  itron^ly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  it.    The 


'fhal  Sara! 


f  have    h 


.1   only   in    the 


into  the  error  of  underestima 

To  repel  his  scruples, 
his  father's  injunctions, 
at  present  is  to  the  on 
marrr   a  woman   of    hi 


Une 


.    kindred.       Originally, 


Or  pos»b1y,  as  is  also  lumorted  by  traditiDO,  the  refer 
may  have  been  simply  to  Ihe  father's  injunctions  generally, 
that  ca.se  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  think  of  some  such  prec 
as  those  in  m  :  '  They  who  practise  sincerity,  shall  be  bleise 

e«d  coulucl.'     In  this  case  the  angel  will  haNt  seen  an  ai 
n;-hteausness  in  the  delis-eiance  of  San.     To  the  present  v 

The  argument  brought  forward  by  the  angel  coi 
tutes  the  main  point  to  which  Ihe  whole  dialogue  ti 
up ;  Ihe  means  exist,  by  which  the  evil  spirit  can 
driven  away. 


Once  more  we 
heart  and  liver 


f  the  fish.    The 


ID  of  the  virtue  that  lies  in 


miedyis 


aay,  he  nrids  Ihe  proposed  marriage  with  the  fair  and  wi..e 
the  ancierit  conception  furnish  fbundnrion  enough  for  a  happy 

The  second  scene  before  the  stayat  Ecbatana  represents 
a  diiilogite  of  persuasion,  the  first  one  of  insimoiion. 
Judged  from  our  icsthetic  standpoint  the  whole  of  the 
preliminary  scene  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  form 
of  a  single  dialogue  of  persuasion.  The  narrator's 
tendency  is  to  break  up  Ihe  action  into  as  many  scenes 
as  possible.  In  the  discussion  as  to  the  derivation  of 
Ihe  material,  we  shall  have  to  keep  this  consideration 
in  mind  [%  .6). 

There  is  no  agreement  in  Ihe  rendering  of  the  principal 

scene,  thai  at  Ecbatana.     Ail  that  can  be  clearly  seen 
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from  the  varj'ing  versions  of  11  is  Ihe  emphasis  that  is 
BverjTvhcre  laid  on  Kaguels  hospiulity.  In  the  end 
the  betrothal  comes  about  as  planned  by  the  angel. 

o  Ragud  the  wish  of  young 


urn  lalkiiiE  10  Ibc  angel  aboui  the 
-aled  b,-  the  idea. 


A  marn^e  t 
upon  Edna  [ 
daughter.     Again 


of  t. 


t  of  tl 


ady 


spouses.  The  eflecl  of  the  scene,  howeitr, 
has  been  destroyed  from  Ihe  outset  as  uc  already  know 
of  the  impending  happy  issue.  In  the  bridal  chamber 
Tobias,  at  last,  makes  use  of  the  angel's  prescription. 
The  fumes  put  the  demon  to  flight.  That  he  should 
be  fettered  by  the  angel  in  Upper  l^ypt  is  something 
we  were  not  prepared  for.  Krom  all  we  have  been 
told  so  far,  we  should  have  expected  the  mere  fumiga- 
tion to  suffice  for  complete  deliverance  from  the  evil 
s|)irit.  The  prayer  the  young  man  now  offers  is  specially 
Jewish.  In  arrangement  it  resembles  those  preiiously 
recorded. 

Meanwhile  Raguel  Is  digging  a  grave  for  his  daughter's 

maji  dreads  bis  neighbours'  evil  tongues.     '^' 


differ 


in  any  way  from  those  which  preceded  it. 
ship,  therefore,  belween  the  couple  is  presupposed. 
For  Ihe  rest,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  Ihe  feelings 
of  the  actors  now  before  us  who  with  cold  hearts  dig 
graves  out  of  fear  of  their  neighbours,   who    send   a 

whether  the  grave  shall  be  needed  ;  nor  yet  the  feelings 
of  the  readers  who  felt  edified  by  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving offered  immediately  aflerwards  by  the  digger  of 
the  grave.  Instead  of  a  funeral  there  is  now  a  wedding. 
In  the  end  it  is  the  angel  who  has  lo  collect  the  money 
for  the  happy  bridcgrtxim.  Gabael  himself  comes  to 
Ecbatana  10  the  wedilmg.  Il  is  probable  thai  tt  has 
here  Ihe  more  originnl  text :  in  A  and  B  the  phraseology 
is  so  curt  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 

Gradually  Ihe  story  draws  to  an  end.  Two  scenes 
prepare  for  the  close.  Again  Ihe  narrator  keeps  hit 
readers  wailing.  He  takes  us  first  lo  Nineveh.  The 
old  people  are  awaiting  their  son's  return  in  vain. 
Whilst  Tobit  is  patiently  resigned,  the  mother  in  her 
anguish  spends  her  nights  in  weeping  and  her  days  in 
watching  the  road  along  which  her  son  had  passed. 
At  I^cbatana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son  amid  all  his 
happiness  has  not  forgotten  his  lonely  parents.  V'ainly 
does  Ihe  hospitable  Hagnel  press  him  to  lairy.  Amid 
Ihe  blessings  of  his  new  relations  Tobias  takes  his 
departure  along  with  his  wife  and  the  angel.  After  he 
has  given  his  blessing,  the  father  reminds  his  daughter 
of  her  duty  to  her  parents-in-law.  The  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  urges  her  son-in-law  to  be  kind  to  his  wife. 

Shortly  before  Nineveh  is  reached  the  angel  once 
more  Likes  the  pan  of  a  faiihliil  adviser;  again,  he 
gives  instruclions  lo  Tobias  how  to  heal  bis  blind  father. 
In  a  touching  way  the  narrator  brings  before  our  eyes 
the  helplessness  of  Ihe  blind  old  man  before  he  is  healed. 
The  cure  accomplished.  Tobit  praises  God,  and  to  ihe 
great  astonishment  of  the  neighbours,  himself  goes  out 
10  bring  his  daughter-in-law  home.  A  seven  days' 
wedding  follows.  At  Ihis  point,  now  that  the  angel 
has  brought  Tobias  safely  back,  rescued  his  wife,  re- 
covered his  money,  and  h^led  his  father,  his  task  seems 
done,  and  we  expect  him  lo  take  his  leave.  But  first 
he  must  carry  oui  his  rftle  as  travelling  companion  lo 
the  end.  As  tnisly  guide  he  must  receive  his  wages. 
Tobias  proposes  to  share  equally  with  him  the  wealth 
he  has  acquired.      Now  at  last  Ihe  angel  reveals  to  them 
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his  (rue  nature.  In  a  long  discourse  which,  as  M. 
Plaih  has  observed,  recalls  the  siyle  of  the  psalms  and  of 
Sirach,  he  makes  himself  known  after  declaring  that  he 
had  been  a  witness  (o  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They 
are  bidden  praise  God  and  commit  everything  to  writ- 
ing. ■  After  the  angel's  command  to  write  in  a  book 
nil  the  things  lli.ii  have  happened,  what  we  expect  to 

thebooic'  0'-  Pla"!)- 

(o)  On  a  survey  of  the  book  and  its  history,  it  be- 
,,    m-tj,—,  comes  clear  in  the  first  place  that  it  must 

h  trf™'  have  greatly  interested  the  reading  worUJ. 

™™^=  This  is  shown  by  the  varying  MSS. 
™~I^      Each  inifividual  possessor,  copyist,  and 

8™™*      Iranskitor    has    by    the    introduction    of 

'"^         certain  turns  and  small  alieraiions  which 

commended  themselves  to  him,  given  expression  to  his 

sympathy  with  the  lot  of  those  pious  people  who  are  the 

subjects  of  our  story. 

(*)  Next  we  are  carried  back  to  a  time  in  which  this 
material  was  read  with  peculiar  eagerness ;  the  lime, 
namely,  about  150  a.  d.  The  failure  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  presented  a  temptation  to  abandon  Jewish 
peculiarities  and  the  ancient  manner  of  life  altogether. 
Il  was  at  this  time  that  the  pious  exhortations  of  Tobit 
were  amplified,  and  the  duty  of  cohesiveness  was  insisted 
upon  since  pride  towards  ones  own  brethren  brings  only 
confusion.  Quite  recently  these  days  of  woe  had  been 
made  10  ihrow  their  dark  shadows  on  the  very  pages  of 
the  book.  Tobit  the  faithful  Jew  of  the  unhappy 
Assyrian  days,  the  pious  sufierer  in  evil  times,  was  the 
man  to  speak  an  earnest  word  to  those  of  the  Jews  who 
had  escaped  the  oppression  of  the  revolt,  .At  the  same 
time  he  could  also  give  ihem  a  word  of  comfort,  by 
telling  them  about  the  Jerusalem  of  the  final  future.  In 
such  manner  was  the  origin.tl  forni  of  the  book  modified 
so  as  to  adapt  il  to  the  needs  of  the  lime. 

(f)  The  original  form  must  at  one  time  have  had  a 
separate  existence — perhaps  in  a  collection  of  legends, 
since  it  represents  a  complete  stcny,  anfully  constructed. 

Tlie  form  of  a  book  depends  on  three  lactors  r  the 
character  of  the  material,  the  personality  of  him  who 
..   _      . gives  it  shape,  and  the  wants  of  him 

t'^T^  ^^°  ™''*-  ^''^™  "■"*'  ^^  ^^ ' 

^i?^^  public  to  welcome  it  if  we  find  here  a 
^^^  '  melting  story,  with  ch.iracters  doomed 
to  sufTer  and  to  bear.  10  whom  angels  firom  heaven  are 
familiar  beings,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  prayer  and 
[»ous  contemplations.  The  readers  rejoice  over  those 
who  are  compassionate,  bitt  only  heaven  can  reward 
them.  The  story  is  not  wTitten  for  the  rich  but  for  the 
poor.  These  do  not  undertake  long  journeys :  but  they 
like  to  hear  about  them.  They  know  well  what  anxiety 
a  son's  journey  can  cause  to  a  father  and  mother. 
To  be  sure,  everyone  has  heard  of  people  who  have 
travelled  ;  these  will  be  welcome  as  companions  should 
necessity  for  travelling  arise.  Such  things  as  these  are 
not  the  staple  in  stories  that  circulaie  among  traders  and 
merchants.  In  those  stay-at-home  circles  there  is  belief 
In  magical  medicaments  such  as  are  supposed  10  be 
fuunil  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  great  rivers  of  distant 
lands  swim  fish  whose  heart  and  liver  can  eiorcise 
evil  spirits,  whose  gall  can  heal  blindness  (cp  §  6). 
Such  readers  are  at  the  same  time  rigorously  exacting. 
Each  marrUige  has  to  be  preceded  by  a  written  con- 
tract :  money  is  not  handed  over  without  a  document. 
A  reading  public  of  this  sort  could  have  been  found  in 
Palestine,  but  in  %ypl,  as  also  in  Hahylonia,  the  Jews 
were  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  engagetl  in  trade. 
Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  Mesopoiamia 
is  by  no  means  enact,  and  we  read  that  the  evil  spirit  is 
chained  in  Upper  Egypt.  Only  a  writer  living  sufliciently 
far  off  could  think  of  that  country  as  the  battlefield  for 


ending  spirii 


Yet  tl 


n  address  their  w 
Thus 


the  ligyptia 

period  of  Palestinuin  history  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  about  300  B.C.  and  the  Influence  they 
wielded,  must  have  previously  made  itself  felt.  The 
year  300  B.C. ,  therefwe,  may  be  suggested  as  the 
approximate  date  of  the  original  form  of  our  book. 

In  the  analysis  given  above  {%  13)  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  tendencies  shown  by  the  individual 
who  gave  its  fin.al  shape  to  the  material  before  him. 
He  is  fond  of  breaking  up  the  story  into  short  separate 
scenes,  of  sharp  contrasts,  of  elaborating  particular 
scenes.      Let  us  now  try,  on  the  basis  of  thesi 


I  of  hi 


kupcn 


the  material  handed  down  t 
approximately  some  idea  of  tb 

First  of  all  then,  our  attention  is  claimed  by  the 
artistic  composition  of  the   opening  of  the  story.      A 

Ifl.  HUWOTK.  complicated  a  manner  with  two  separate 
scenes  of  action.  The  artful  parallel  composition  of  the 
scenes  in  Nineveh  and  in  Ecbntana  is  the  narrator's  own 
work.  The  elaborate  parting  scenes  in. which  we  see 
the  old  man  giving  wise  advice,  the  young  man  looking 
out  for  a  travelling  companion,  the  anxious  father,  the 
weeping  mother,  cannot  be  imagined  otherwise  than  as 

to  regard  it  as  a  tale  popularly  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  dialogues  between  the  two  travellers 
are  also  highly  anificial  compositions.  The  wailing 
parents  as  contrasted  with  Raguel  hospitably  pressing 
his  guests  to  tarry,  seem  also  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  narrator.  There  remain,  accordingly,  only  the 
following  elements  (which  perhaps,  however,  might  be 
still  further  reduced)  to  be  noted  as  appertaining  to  the 
material  upon  which  the  narrator  h.is  operated.  (1) 
The  burial  of  a  dead  body,  and  the  blinding  of  a  head 
of  a  family;  (2)  impoverishment,  so  thai  the  blind  mans 
wife  has  to  work  for  thdr  living :  {3)  a  son.  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  makes  a  journey  to  recover  money ; 
(4)  on  the  way  they  have  an  advenluit  with  important 
consequences  ;  (5)  a  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress,  whose 
lot  has  been  made  intolerable  by  the  jealousy  of  an  evil 
spirit  who  will  not  suffer  her  husbands  to  live  :  (6)  the 
healing  of  the  blind  father  ;  (7)  Ihe  stranger  declines  to 
accept  the  acknowledgement  of&reil  to  him  (half  of  the 
entire  estate)  in  order  at  last  to  discla'ie  himself  to  be  an 
angel  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Since  the  appe.iranee  of  Simrock's  work  Dfr  gale 
Gerhard  uad  die  da-tfann  Tod/tn  (Bonn.  1856} 
1*  B    1   I     zealous  efforts  have   continuously  been 


Story  of  the  gratitude  of  a 


'obit  to  a   widely-spread 
lepaned  spirit,  of  which 
by  ^imrock,     A  similar 
Armenian    story  has   also   been   unearthed    (originally 
published  by  A.  v.  Haxth-iusen  in  his  Transkaukaiia, 
l.eipsic.  l33j^.  and  recently  again  by  M.  Plaih).     In 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  story  of  Tobit 
goes  back  to  a  tale  of  this  sort,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all    the  kindred  stories  hitherto  brought  forward, 
whether  from  Germany,  Holland.   France.  Italy,  Den- 
mark, or  Armenia,  have  in  every  case  passed  through  a 
long  deveiopment.      They  have  been  current  in  many 
lands,  and  been  told  in  many  tongues. 

The  Armenian  tale  knows  nothing  of  the  father  of  Ihe 
hero.     The  hero  pays  the  dead  man's  debts  with  a  \Hew 
_______        '       burial  and  finally  is  himself  re- 

T"',""'  duced  to  poverty.  Here  the  impoverish- 
*"""  "'  *"•■  meat  is  not  so  well  accounted  for  as  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit.  Jusl  as  in  our  tale  the  Armenian  hero 
also  wins  a  rich  but  unfortunate  heiress  in  marriage. 
He  is  aided  in  this  by  a  man  who  afterwards  makes 

had  buried.     To  him,  too,  half  of  Ihe  estate  is  assigned; 
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but,  full  of  gralitude,  he  declines  to  accept  the  gift. 
Here,  plainly,  the  tile  is  essentially  simpler.  There  is 
no  journey.  This  last  feature  may  have  been  inlro- 
diiced  by  preference  in  pLices  where  people  liked  to  hear 
about  sudi  jourreys  into  foreign  countries.  Elaeuhere 
Ihis  iealUTC  of  the  storf  came  to  be  forgotten.  In  the 
Armenian  tale  the  inner  connection  of  the  pans  is  not 
so  close  ;  oral  Imdition  is  not  so  strict  about  details  as 
one  who  writes  down  his  stories.  The  spirit  fights  with 
his  sword  against  a  serpent  that  on  the  wedding-night 
comes  out  of  the  bride's  mouth  and  seeks  lo  kiU  the 
fartdcgroom.  The  serpent,  we  may  safely  take  il,  re- 
presents an  evil  being.  A  reminiscence  of  a  similar 
struggle  is  found  also  in  the  Book  of  Tobit :  Raphael 
binds  the  evil  spirit.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  variations  can  be  shoion  :  in  the  one  the 
hero  wins  the  bride  by  conflict  with  an  eiil  spirit,  in  the 
other  it  is  by  a  magical  charm.  The  interest  in  magical 
effects  WHS  particularly  strong  among  the  Babylonian 
Je^vs.'  Possibly  the  tale  may  have  acquired  this  feattire 
in  the  course  of  its  journey  westwards  from  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  third  variation,  of  a  specially 
Jewish  character,  tells  of  the  hero's  effective  prayer  on 
the  night  after  his  wedding.  This  variation,  the  most 
important  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  has  not  been 
able  lo  supplant  die  other  two  in  the  Book  of  TobiL 
In  the  Arinenian  tale  the  Wind  father  is  forgotten. 
Popular  Imdition  has  thought  only  of  the  hero,  whilst 
in  the  Book  of  I'obit  the  narrator  who,  we  might  almost 
say,  is  constantly  occupied  with  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
motive  for  each  separate  incident  in  the  narrative,  has 
endeavoured  also  to  account  for  the  father's  loss  of 
sight ;  possibly  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  story  the  turn 
by  which  the  father  who  buries  the  dead  man  is  made  lo 
become  blind.  In  that  case  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  attributed  the  meritorious  work  of  burial  to  the 
old  man.  The  son  il  is,  indeed,  who  obtains  the 
reward,  but  the  old  man  recovers  his  sight,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  truly  Jewish  notion,  is  rewarded  in  his  son. 

payment  of  the  dead  man's  debts.  But  M,  PUith  is 
right  in  pointing  out  that  the  Jews,  who  were  painfull/ 
lit  such  things,  may  have  found  them- 


of  the 


story.  Thus  the  Jewish  narrator  may  willingly 
ropped  the  point,  seeking  instead  lo  explain  the 
impoverishment    in   another   way — namely,    as 


a  favourite  method  of 
"*  *"■  amplifying  stories  by  repetition  of  the 
same  motive.  People  listened  with  such  interest  to  the 
story  of  ihe  manner  in  which  a  wife  was  won,  that  they 
were  eager  to  hear  il  again  and  again.  Hence  the 
hf^ro  has  to  be  in  danger  of  nearly  losing  his  wife  ;  bj 
some  one— often  a  previous  suitor,  or  several  of  them 
(here  we  find  the  circumstance  still  preserved  that  the 
mmd  had  many  suitors) — the  attempt  is  made  to  kill 
Ihe  hero,  drown,  wound,  burn  him.  Frequently  it  is 
only  at  the  crisis  of  these  perils  that  the  grateful  dccca^d 
is  brought  into  action,  and  helps  in  restoring  tlie  ioil 
vrife  lo  the  hero  by  whom  she  has  previously  been  won 
singlc-handi-d,  I'o  the  first  successful  elTorl  to  win  Ihe 
maid  there  was  added  another,  and  it  was  sought  to  make 

doing  so,  no  hesitation  wa«  felt  in  omitting  the  spirit's 
share  in  the  exploit  if  this  was  thought  desirable.  The 
inllucnce  of  Christianity  also  occasionally  makes  itself 


felt. 


F  fana 


n  /SdfsrABafyliii/icil  ZauilrUjIt,  ed.  St&b^  (Hall 
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It  plays  I 


In  many  forms  of  these  stor 
hero  is  retained,  only  he  does 
front  as  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 
son  forth  on  a  journey. 

.\lso  the  trait  which  represents  the  old  man  as  blind 
and  retovcring  his  sight  by  the  skill  of  the  departed 


ly  aiugned  to  the  helpful 
the  aged  father  of  the 
It  is  he  who  sends  the 


jecture  Ihis  point   to 

added,  the  father  ens 

fortunes,  he.  became 
finally  disappeared 


have 


We 


I   Chan 


nay  c 


InT 
Ihe  opposite  d 


it  the  development  has  tended  in  precisely 


if  the  hero,  often  represented  as  reduced 
to  poverty  in  winning  her. 

Finally,  Ihe  spirit  of  the  departed  does  not  always 
appear  in  human  shape  ;  some  of  Ihe  stories  intrmluce 
him  as  a  mere  ghost  In  one  of  them  '  a  last  figure ' 
supports  the  hero,  in  another  a  liny,  wrinkled  mannikin, 
in  a  third  a  bird,  in  a  fourth  a  raven,  in  a  lifih  a  suan, 
in  a  sixth  a  talking  wolf.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  the 
rescuer  appears  in  human  shape ;  there  are  traces, 
however,  which  might  seem  lo  indicate  thai  an  animal- 
form  appeared  in  one  of  the  variations. 

meaninEle^  way.  one  jDiuhi  aljnnsi  «4y.    Surely  it  would  b« 
C'^Keeraiion  MlsLii  to  call  ihis,  as  M.  iHatli  d«v  '■  charminf 


■nake  known  Ibe  I 
pov.ible  that  here 


^onK- 


\tAix,  s'™ 


:  lale  the  (pirit  of  the  dud  (nan.    In 
a  r«hle  m^lltclion  of  Ihis  feature,  to  which  afteiwardi  iocreased 

If  we  choose  lo  lay  siress  on  the  fact  thai  the  demon 
bears  the  name  of  .^smodeus,  which  comes  front  the 
Persian  Aeshma  daCva.  we  might  find  further  confirmation 
of  the  conjecture  just  offered  when  it  is  reflected  thai  with 
Ihe  Persians  a  certain  power  over  evil  spirits  was  assigned 
to  Ihe  dog.  Thus  we  gel  four  variations  in  Ihe  story  rA 
the  winning  of  the  maiden,  somewhat  as  follows  ; — 

(aj  The  myth  of  the  fight  of  a  radiant  heavenly  being 
with  a  demon  (cp  on  Persian  soil  the  Sraosha's  combat 
against  Aeshma  daC\'a) ;  ( j)  the  story  of  a  dog  as  a 
faithful  protector  and  travelling-companion  (cp  the  wolf 
in  Simrock) ;  (<)  the  sloiy  of  the  magic  remedy  against 
the  impure  spirit ;  (rf)  the  cdifsing  taleof  Ihe  pious  prayer 
on  Ihe  wei Id ing- night.      Cp  Zuroa.strianism,  |  aj. 

We  shall   therefore  have  to  attribute  to  the  Tobit 


30.  Foraign  '! 


Nor  shall 


;oing 


■ofar 


eady  afloat.  In  the 
^"S"*-  story  as  it  spreads  by  word  of  mouth,  Ihe 
sepamte  features  get  displaced  ;  many  are  forgotten, 
new  things  are  aildt-d.  One  idea,  howei-er,  is  firmly 
held :  tile  idea,  namely,  that  lo  have  pity  on  Ihe  tin- 
buried  dead  it  a  meritorious  work ;  il  is  sure  of  its 
reward  ;  Ihe  buried  one  is  grateful.  The  history  of  tlie 
Book  of  Tobil  shows  us  how  even  in  nsmole  limes  Ihe 
nations  learned  frwn  each  other,  and  how  they  worked 

in  tlie  habit  of  regarding  as  so  exclusive,  takes  up  a 
foreii;n  legend,  goes  on  repeating  il  imlll  il  has  got  it 

story-writer  who  is  able  to  shape  il  inio  an  edifying 
household  tale,  capable,  in  subsequent  adaptations 
suited  to  Ihe  requirements  of  each  successive  lime,  of 
ministering  comfort  lo  many  succeeding  generations. 


jgle 


DiiGisckieku  T^-inaiha 

31.  Litonttnro.  enymKi  i 


n  KGH,  1853  ;  Wntc  in  Sftaket 


-A  l'miBfii,hy  F.  C.  C«iyl»iT«, 


I.  Rtndal  Hutu,  and  Ai;iKt  Smiih  Lewis.  Nsllt,  revitw  of 
y'Af5A>iT>^.<44Uv,  A.rAT'IOhS^al^/.and'ZunilluchB 

TMt,'  St^imgrwlmJhKtiai,tliagg]!i3j::  J.  Rindcl  Harru, 
•  Tin  Bouble  Teo  of  Tobit,'  ^me'.  J.  TIubI..  July  iSoq,  pp. 
cii-tM!  Moulton,  "nKlnnluBiu:kgr0iindDrTobii,'Aj/.r, 

TOCHEH  (PFI ;  eoKK&  [Bj,  -jian  [A],  eNOEKeM 
(  =  'ni'r?)and  leiieeM,  feih.ipsadouhle(,[L]),avilLige 
in  Juiiah  assigned  to  Simeon  (§10),  iCh.43j.  Ii  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ktlier  of  l|  Josh,  IO7.  which  is  prol^ably  a 
comiplioD  of  AthACh  {.q.v."). 


'  Josh.,'  Hch 


wfoiE  iiSip— !.(.,   Ether. 
|-r  '•>  p=rh»p.  a  cxmup 


1  (SBOT, 


TOaARMAH  (nO-im,  Gen.  IO3  [P],  elsewhere 
n^fi":  fopycvui  (HQZMIEL],  V>«M>  IB  in  Eick.3S«:  but 
SunoMii  in  £1  tf  :  Q  in  Ezik.  and  A  everywhere  eicepi  i  Ch, 
I A  Soppait] ;  Th,igftrmah  in  Gen.,  elsewhere  Tkegprntay  J'oh- 
tagarmaj. 

Togarmah  appears  in  Gen.  10;  i  Ch.  16  as  third  son 
of  Gumer.  son  of  Japhelh  ;  aho  (as  Beih-Togarmah)  in 
Eick.  27 14  as  a  people  irading  wi(h  Tyre  in  horses  and 
mules,  and  in  386  ns  representing  the  far  north,  and 
forming  pan,  with  Uomer,  of  the  army  of  Gog.  Josephus 
thought  of  the  Phrygians,  who  were  famous  for  their 
horses  (Horn.  //.BiSs):  the  Armenbins,  however,  in 
later  times  claimed  Haik  the  son  of  Thorgom  for  their 
ancestor.  The  name  has  been  idenliiied  by  Dclitisch 
and  Hal^  independently  with  Tel  -  garimmu,  a  eiiy 
(mentioned  by  Silicon  and  Sennacherib)  situated  on 
the  border  of  Tabali  (see  Tubal).  That  /  (S)  had  be- 
come e  in  the  document  from  which  P  drew,  surprises 
Sehrader  {KA  7®  85),  nor  can  we  blame  him.  'Ihe 
truth  probably  is  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Gen.  10, 
corruption  and  reconstruction  are  jointly  the  causes  of 
tile  present  form  of  the  I'alile  of  Nations,  '  Gamer '  is 
one  of  the  current  corruptions  of '  Jerahmeel ' ;  Ashkenai 
is  a  combination  of  Asshur  and  Kenai :  Riphalh  is  a 
corruption  of  Zarephath  {the  southern  Zarephaih).  and 
Tofjarmali  represents  either  Gomer  simply  or  Belh-gomer 
<  =  Bcth-}erahmeet}.  This  throws  light  on  Ezek.^r'4 
336,      See  Cril.  HH. 

See  Del /■on  146:  ("aAi^Btf-itr.  9o6;HaL  J^/lSij; 
Lag.  Anrnmakt  St-iin,  |  86;.  t,  K.  C. 

TOHtF  (inh),  b.  /uph,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of 
Simucl  (1  S.  1 1,  9oKe  [»],  BOOY  [A],  Bote  U-V-  cor- 
responding  toNAilATmnrU:  KMN&8  [»].  K.NftO  [A], 
NMe  (y;   "-'*■;«  [Pcsh.])  in  iCh.8i6[.i],  and  (o 

ToAHiniFi;  eeie=n'n  [hj.  eooye  [a],  N**e  [L]; 

m»  [Pcsh.);  Tioiu  [Vg.]  as  in  Sam.)  in  v.  34  [19]. 
The  second  of  these  forms(nra)  may  have  arisen  out  of  win 
by  a  scribes  error.  Rut  this  is  not  certain,  for  Nalialh, 
in  Uen.36>j,  is  the  son  of  Ke'uel  =  Jerahmeel  (Che.), 
M™t  U-i. .  Klost. ,  Dr.,  Du. ,  Ki. )  adopt  the  form  Tohii ; 
but.  on  Ihe  ;ii,sumplion  that  Zuph  is  really  .tn  Ephtainiitc 
place-name,  some  prefer  [np  or  nnn  (cp  We,  f/ul.lM 
3IO ;   Marq.  fund.  la.  and  see  Taiiatii,   Ephraim, 

whirh  includes  the  i|ue>lion  whetWr  b:unuel  wa^  not  really  of 
eelile  family.  IwliHieing  perhaps  lo  Hen  jamile  leiritory 
-iivbw    Tcntual  critKiHin,  too,  lus  to  be  practised  con* 

p,.„.-„..vely.     Cp  R«SIATHAl«-K.PniH.-T.  K.  cT 

TOICWI,  eoYoyoreoovCB],  eftei[AL,],  3S.89/). 
or  TtiL-  (WFI,  etoft  [SK],  eooy  fA],  eoX*  [L];  P«i. 
iing,/  (it  mrns/  ^niiarA[Pesh.l  1  Ch.  ISj/),  king  of 
H^maih,  who  sent  his  son  Joram  (or,  as  Ch.,  Hadoram) 


■■-I' 


TOLA 

to  'salute'  David  [i.e.,  to  recognise  his  suzeraiiny)  and 
to  oHer  presents  or  silver,  gold,  and  bronie,  after  David's 
victory  over  Hadad-ezer.  If  the  tent  is  correct,  Toi's 
Hamalh  cannot  be  the  great  Syrian  city  of  H.tmnih, 
whose  king  was  too  powerful  to  mind  David,  and  indeed 
was  not  one  of  David's  neighbours,  butasecond  Hamalh, 
on  the  W.  of  Zob.-ih,  which  formed  a  state  on  the  same 
minute  scale  as  Maacah  (  ^Ccahur).  So  W'inckler  ((.'/ 
2 109  / ).  More  probably,  however,  both  here  and 
wherever  a  Hnmath  is  spoken  of  as  on  the  border  of 
Israel,  rtm  (MT  Hamalh)  should  be  nipo  (Maacath). 

Ii  'a,  10  uy  Ihe  least,  unuruin  which  of  the  two  Mmahi  is 
iniendtd  bete  (see  Maacah).  The  Hadad^ier  defeated  by 
David  may  have  l>ecn  king  of  Zarephaih  (not  Zobah).     In 

Remob^th  (f.ii.X  and  -[m  will  perhaps  be  a  comipi  form  of 
•a'r-n,  Talhai  (f.v.).    Cp,  however.  Driver  and  Budde  ISnOT] 

TOKHATH  (nripip,  *r/),aCh.84";  sccTikvath. 

TOLA  (r^iPI,  ew/iA  [BADFL]),  b.  Puah.  b.  Dodo. 
an  I  ss.-ichanie.  a  deliverer  of  Israel,  who  dwelt,  and 
fin.illy  was  buried,  at  Shamir  in 'mount  Ephraim' (Judg. 
lOi  /,);  the  name  also  occurs  with  Puvah,  Job  (or 
Jashub).  and  Shimron  as  a  clan-name  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
4813:  OuAtkN  [l.]i  Nii.2B»3  iCh.7i/.:  eoA&GK, 
eoAe-  ewAMi  [B];  cp  Tolalte,  Nu.  U..  etoWcli 
[B.^h'L]).  On  these  'minor  judges'  in  general,  see 
JuixiES,  §  9;  and  on  Ihe  difficultiea  arising  out  of  (i) 
the  designation  "son  of  Dodo,"  (a)  Ihe  description  of 
Tola's  home  as  in  Mt.  Ephraim,  and  (3)  Ihe  reading 
jta^  (or  tofnit)  in  eight  minuscules  which  are,  with 
one  exception,  without  the  reference  to  Issachar,  see 
I.SSACHAB.  Sg  a,  7  ;  lastly,  on  the  coincidence  between 
Tola,  •crimson  worm,  cochineal,'  and  Puah  (nBisl,  a 
plant  from  which  a  red  dye  was  obtained,  see  Moore. 
Judges.  373  (cp  Names,  g  68).      All  these  questions  are 


nlrodiiced.    In  lealiiy  the  three  fbniei  beniet  aU 


bvlong  10  the  jeiahmeelite  Neg*&  Abnnlech  loCushanfMC 
SirbcHCMX  Jair  and  Jephthah  to  *  lr-Nil*ad '  or  *  Ir-jernhme'el.' ^ 
Tlic  peiainal  names  too  have  suffered  change ;  here  Ihe  alleraliuD 
was  loagreaienlcat  caused  by  the  wearina  down  of  the  old  names 
in  the  mouih  of  the  people.  *  AlHmelech,'  which,  Hiperfidally 
regarded,  appears  10  mean  'the  heaven-cod  is  father,'  maybe 
a  modiriealU  of  'An-ih- Jerahmeel';  'Jiir'  of  ■Jelher,'  '  leph- 
Ih.nb'  of  '  N'aphicnli.'*  On  Ihe  analogy  of  these  and  simdar 
re^Iiirations,  we  are  tnelhodicnlly  bound  10  read  ihu>  in  Jude.  10 1, 
■  Y.i,^^s^^.  b.  Ephialh,  b.  Dodi,  b.  Jerahi>«l,  a  Zaihile  1  he  dwell 
in  SH.iniia  (f.D.)  in  Ihe  hisnUnds  of  lenljnMeL'  The  least 
obviouiortbesaialentuna  b  VimWM  (EshWolXbt  pSm  (ToIh). 
The  enieaihitipii.  which  Is  at  any  rate  plausible,  is  snEgeMcd  by 
Ihe  coflibinalion  of  Zemh  and  Shaul  in  Nu.»ij  {(Ten.46>of. 
K.hia.,l-i-.<.,  virtually  !>hau]-ih  in  faci.a  N,  AnBan  cUn.name 
ofiheNHeb;*  indeed,  (n  iCta.Sjjthe  luhlaolitesateeipre»ly 

represent  mp^areah  or  Korah),  and  this  u  prubaUy  Ihe  ex- 
pansion of  a  fiafniKnl  of  leiahneel.  which  came  to  he  adopted  as 
the  mrnie  of  one  uf  the  leT^IKelile  clans.  Th..t  Shemer  v.  a 
N,  AT.i1>ian  clan-name  could  easily  be  shoon  at  kni-ih,  but  is 
pl-iln  enough  fnm  iha  combination  of  names  in  i  Ch. »  M  (i  K. 
Vlii).  Thai  then  in  a  lonlheni  Ephiaimf'Jeiahmeel)  ha« 
been  repeatedly  maintained  bt'  Ihe  preMnt  wnler  (cp  Micah.  i), 

r^iie  prob^ible  that  kinR  Saul  was  not  Ihe  first  member  oTihe  Saul- 

adiievemenlsafihisClaBwerenDtinneniaminbiii  in  Ihe  Ni;;eb. 
The  same  emeDdaiion  (rriT  for  ^3ev<)  should   piw>ibky  be 
madeinJuds.eis(B«itV«.5T*-).  T.  K.  C 


iKinalDr>Mah.-inaini- 


■Jeiahmeel-  (.hich  i.  m«.o.er  Ihe 
pn.lalileoriKinal  ofMah-inaim-anl  'K.iinaim')-  -it'Si~iyiD 
l-J  7  can  hardly  in  Ihe  present  sute  uf  inquiry  be  reeanled  other. 


3f  lip>.la^,;ep^■ 


rrr«,  Naphio-ih  (cp  Naphiuhim] 


Dignzcohy^lOOgle 


TOIiAD 

TOLAD  (T^iFI).  I  Ch.  4:.«  ;  in  Josh.  I630  EltOLAD. 


TOLUn-lO,  Eiral«;  n™,  Eirai.j  7.*).  See 
Taxation.  S  7  n.  ;  ep  Trai.e.  g  83  (/)  (2). 

TOLMAN  (toAman  [A]),  i  Esd.  5  =a  RV  =  EjTa2,.. 
Talmon. 

TOMBS.'  As  already  observed  (see  Dead,  g  i, 
coL  1041).  the  regular  praciice  of  (he  Hebrews  was  to 
1  Balloitnu  '"'*'  ^^''  *'*■■"*■  ''"  '"slances  in  which 
~l^~Sf^  they  burned  them  being  esceplional  and 
™™"P*"™*exlraordinary.»  The  explanation  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  idea  that   the  human  soul  remained 

body  ;  in  the  case  of  unburicd  persons,  as  long  as  the 
body  found  tio  resting-place,  the  soul  also  had  none. 
The  spirits  of  such  departed  ones  wander  restlessly 
about,  and  even  in  the  world  of  the  dead.  In  Sheol, 
must  hide  themselves  in  holes  and  corners  (Eiek.  3293 
Is.  14  IS,  etc.  J. 

These  views  being  held,  otie  would  expect  to  find  the 
Hebrews  not  only  attaching  great  importance  to  burial 
but  also  giving  special  care  to  making  their  tombs  as 
splendid  and  artistic  as  possible.  It  was  by  similar 
views,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Egyptians  were  led  not 
only  to  preserve — one  might  almost  sav,  for  ever — the 
bodies  of  their  dead  by  embalming  them,  but  also  to 
build  magnificent  resting-places  for  them,  dwellings 
resembling  those  of  the  living,  and  furnished  with  everj-- 
thing  in  which  the  soul  when  in  life  took  most  delight. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  construction  and  adornment  of  its 
(ombs  that  the  art  of  Egypt  found  its  most  welconie 
tasks  and  the  widest  field  for  its  development.  With 
the  Israelites,  however,  the  case  was  quite  different. 
With  them,  ap.Trt  from  cases  where  Greek  or  Roman 
influences  interfered,  the  places  of  sepulture  were  always 
of  the  simplest  description,  without  any  reson  to  the 
arts  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  The  cause  of  this 
is.  naturally,  to  be  sought  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
Hebrews'  notorious  delicipncy  in  artistic  endowment ; 
in  none  of  the  fine  arts  did  they  ever  make  any  im- 
portant contribution  of  their  own.  Cp  Colours,  %  1. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  we  ought  probably  to 
lake  account  also  of  the  ojieration  of  a  religious  motive 
which  prei'CTited  the  Israelites,  while  borrowing  from 
the  Phoenicians  in  other  respects,  to  imitate  ihem  in  the 
architectural  beauty  and  monumental  grandeur  of  their 
lombs.  The  religion  of  Yahwi  from  the  outset  set 
St  every  kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  with  the 


uUe  ihu 


Yahwim  had  at  li  _      

lovrsnls  ihisform  of  worihip.    Thi*  could 

influence  on  Iheouiwiird  form  Eivtn  to  places  of  burJaL  Every- 
ihinji- thnt  was  fllled  to  profliou  wonhip  of  the  deul  in  any  form 
mUKi  have  b«n  antlpaihtiic  to  Vahwi«n.    And  a5  the  wunJtlp 

EdDininent  of  the  places  where  Ihcv  lay.  »  on  the  oiher  hand 
beauty  and  luiury  dbplayed  in  Ihsie  could  not  Eiil  ic  promoie 
that  form  of  worship. 

It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Yahwisin  that  the  graves  of  the  dead— though  with  all 
reverent  piety  tow.irds  the  dead,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ejiistence  of  the  view  staled  above — were  kept  as 
plain  and  simple  as  possible. 

The  whole  of  Paksiine  Is  rich  in  ancient  burying- 
places.      It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to  eipect   full 
■>  anM.»_......  ^""^  accurate  information  as  to  the 

^^^^^      »'"^^'"  H'^brew  practice.     This  ex- 

■epuIcbrM.       p,„3,i„„_  howe™.  is  not  fulfilled  : 

those  which  are  known  to  us  arc  fcr  from  having  been 

sufficiently  examined  with  respect  to  their  origin  and 
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date,   so  that  we  a 

re  often  unable  (foi 

example)   to 

disunguish  Christian 

from  Jewish  tombs. 

It  lies 

ndeed 

in   the  very  nature 

of  the  case  that  ll 

ere  sbou 

d   be 

difficulty  in   dating 

of  the! 

very 

simplicity  they  show 

no  very  cliaracterisl 

ctural 

forms    i^  which    t 

eir    period   could 

be   fixed 

afid 

inscriptions,  too,  are 

almost  wholly  warn 

ng.      It 

possible  therefore  to 

describe  the  sepulchr 

a]  styles 

of  the 

various  ages  in  the 

order   of  success!  v 

other  words  10  sket 

h  the  de\'elopmenl  and  hist 

oryof 

describing  the  ancient  sepulchres  still  extant,  classifying 
them  according  to  the  dillerences  they  show  and  deduc- 
ing from  these  the  characteristic  features  of  this  class 
of  structure  in  the  Hebrew  domain. 

The  first  generalisation  which  presents  itself  is  that 
they  are  all  of  tliem  rock-tombs,  that  is  to  say,  h.-wn 
out  of  the  living  rock.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any  tnice 
of  built  sepulchres.  Of  lombs  iibove  the  leiel  of  the 
ground — mausoleums  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was 
placed— no  trace  has  reached  usft^m  ancient  times  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  such,  any  more  than  we  hear  of 
sarcophagi  or  coffins.  \Mih  the  Phcenicians,  also, 
lombs  above  the  surface  are  Iho  exception,  not  the  rule; 
but  they  are  frequent  in  Syria  in  the  Hellenistic  period 
(cp.  for  exanipic,  the  sepulchral  towers  of  l^lniyra). 
in  so  far  as  tombs  above  Ihe  surbce  occur  in  I'alestlne 
at  all,  they  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period  ;  and  even 
then  the  characteristic  examples  of  this  type  of 
sepulchre  are  not  buildings,  but  are  hewn  out  of  Ihe 
"    '  "    good  of  the  subterranean 
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lugh  this  has  often  been  supposed.'  This 
IS  connected  with  the  physical  character  of  the  countij- ; 
the  soft  limestone  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  pre- 
sented many  natural  caverns  which  in  the  early  period 

below).  In  particular.  It  was  easily  wrought,  so  that 
the  excavation  of  vaults  and  chambers  in  it  presented 
no  difficulty   100  great  for  the  technical  skill   of  the 

There  are  indn.-<l  in  R.lfsiine  las  already  indirnicd) 
some  examples  of  toinljs  .ibove  the  surface.  The  iH^st 
known  are  those  of  the  Valley  of  Kedron  ;  the  so.callc-d 
Tomb  of  Aljs.ilom  and  the  Pyramid  of  Zadiarias. 
These  two,  however,  show  quite  clearly  in  Iheir  ornamen- 
tation the  influence  of  Greek  and  laie-Eg)  [itian  art ; 
moreover,  they  loo  have  been  carved  out  of  the  living 
rock,  and  Iheir  nrrangemenl  is  so  analogous  to  that 
of  the  subterranean  tombs  as  to  make  it  quite  clear 
thai  it  has  been  copied  from  these. 

arch^c^DciiU.  d.iies  bacli  la  ihe  prc-txilic  p«iixl  -,  but  ihii 
great  rock  '  die '  of  6.  lo  nielces  in  kngdi,  5.60  in  breadth,  and 
alvtut  4  in  height  in  a1«o  cu(  out  of  the  tivinf  rock.  It  bearft 
evidence  of  KEVHian  influence,  bvl  on  Ihe  other  luuid  there  ii 
J  ^'-^niei,  hi>«.e™r  (««!■. 


^1 


1  for  the  Hebrew  tomb  was 
an  not  the  Ftgj-piain  type. 
gards  single  sepulchres  and 
[roups.  Here  also  a  leading 
F  Phccnician  architecture 
comes  clearly  into  Ihe  foreground  (cp  Pkien'icia.  §  8) : 
the  great  piirl  which  is  assigned  lo  Ihe  perpendicular 
rock-wall.  The  individual  tombs  as  well  as  Ihe  larger 
burial  places  were  hewn  by  preference  in  sleep  rock- 
faces  where  nature  offered  these.  For  Ihis  purpose 
ready  use  was  made  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns  whiih 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine  and  u  hich 
already  furnish  .natural  sepulchres  Isee  below).  Thus 
for  example  Ihe  hollow  under  the  Haram  of  Hebron — 
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which  has  not  u  yet  been  explored  with  any  detail — is 
a  cave  sepulchre.  The  lineal  example  of  a  system  of 
roclt-hewn  sepulchres  of  the  type  indicated  is  supphed 
by  Pelra.  the  '  City  of  Tombs. '  There  can  be  seen  the 
most  magnihcenl  tombs,  series  upon  series,  with 
sunipluous  porlals.  hewn  nt  almosl  inaccessible  heights 
in  the  perpendicular  wall.  These  tombs,  it  is  true, 
belong  all  of  them  to  Ihe  later  period,  but  thus  (hey 
bfi.ir  witness  merely  lo  the  persistent  survival  of  the 
practice.  If  no  natural  rock  wall  yihs  available,  then 
such  a  wall  was  artificially  made  by  eicavating  from 
the  surface  downivards  in  a  rocky  bed  a  rectangular 
space  with  perpendicular  walls.  A  quite  characteristic 
esample  of  this  kind  of  burying-place  is  lo  be  seen  in 
the  so-called  ' Sepulchres  of  the  Kings'  at  Jerusalem 
(fig.  i).  though  these  also  belong  to  Ihe  later  period 
(isl  cent.  A.D.),  Here  we  find  a  great  enclosure 
(28x25,3  metres)  escivated  10  a  depth  of  8  metres  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  reached  from  the  surface  by  a  wide 
stair.      The  portal  lo  the  place  of  graves  properly  so- 


■n  the  u 


n  wall  Is 


Klow). 


Ti  found 

in  Palestine  of  the  shaft-tombs  (tombs  reached  by  a 
narrow  perpendicular  shaft).'  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Epvpt  »nd  so  characteristic  for  this  branch  of  architec- 
ture there.  Vet  it  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  this 
type  of  lomb  was  wholly  unknown  in  Pnlestine  in  Ihe 

As  regards  the  form  of  sepulchre  proper  in  Palestine, 
the  Phicnician  type  is  closely  followed.  The  extant 
*.  Ptwm  "«'nP>™  fall  '"'o  f™"-  =!»«*>  =  (')  ^'S^"- 
J4.™tr  ho'e  tombs,  usiuilly  called  iiiiiin,'  reel. 
Of  tombB.  ^^^^1^^  ^^^^  ^^/^  j„,^  ,j,^  ^,1  ^^  ,ig^^ 

angles  to  the  face,  and  me.-isuring  about  5-6  ft.  in  length 
by  1]  ft.  in  breadth  and  depth.  Into  these  the  body 
was  thrust  lengthways.     (3)  Sunken  tombs  which  like 


Fig.  I Plan  of  the  tombs  ofihc  kings. 


chamber,  or  else  u'ere  hewn  lengthways  as  niches  in  the 
rock  wall  (about  14  (t.  square,  and  of  the  length 
required  for  the  body) ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  as 
a  rule  provided  with  an  arch  above.      (4}  Trough  tombs, 

I  [Two  cxampla  of  Ihi  ihift-typt,  however,  have  been  found 

iH^law^  in  t1^  lock,  and  i^ihT  boiia''ni  a^^H  Xn^riy^dt 
10  an  Iireeubr  durrlxc  about  i.Bo  metres  hy  1.5a  (H1i-^s  and 
MaL-ali.ter,^£>.-A-j-c«Mr,Vwt,  1808-1,00,11.  190/ (r^o;).! 
|1  With  the  pa«-lnblical  D'Sil  (balmin  □'3)J),>Te  connected 
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troughs  heivn  out  of  Ihe  perpendicular  rock-wall.  i.(  (I. 
wide  and  of  the  length  of  the  body,  some  a}  ft.  above 
the  level  of  Ihe  floor.  These  also  are  invariably  arched. 
Tliey  thus  represent  a  combination  of  the  shelf  lomb 
with  the  sunken  tomb  :  a  shelf  tomb  is  hewn  into  the 
rock-wall  and  in  this  shelf  a  sunken  tomb  or  mould 
like  a  coffin  is  hollowed  out. 

The  observed  departures  from  these  four  types  are 
unimportant  and  in  no  case  alter  the  fundamental  type 
but  relate  principally  to  the  measurements.  In  the 
*,W(m  double  resting-places  are  met  with,  that  is  lo  say, 
iailM  of  twice  the  ordinary  width  in  which  two  bodies 
could  be  laid  side  by  side ;  down  the  middle  runs  a 
little  channel-like  hollow  about  a  handbreadlh  wide 
separating  the  two  resting-places  (see  fig.  i);  there  are 
inst.inces  also  of  double  benches  for  the  reception  of 
two  bodies,  though  these  are  of  rarer  occurrence  (see 
fig-  ■«). 


IS  just  described  were  not  simply  hei 
without  further  preparation.  Kvcn  v 
.  was   but  one  grave  for  a  single 


e,  and  Ihe  giTive  was  made  in  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall  as  the  cise  might  be.  At  lirst  sight 
we  might  feel  inclined  to  connect  this  general  preference 
for  subterranean  sepukhral  chambers  with  the  original 
custom  of  using  caves  for  purposes  of  burial.  There 
was  yet  another  clement,  however,  which  contributed  to 
this  result,  namely  the  desire  to  keep  the  dead  members 
of  a  family,  or  elan,  still  united  even  in  Ihe  grave.  In 
such  a  sepulchral  chamber  many  graves  of  all  the 
diflerent  kinds  could  easily  be  brought  together.  Subse- 
quent stages  were  the  adding  of  a  second  chamber  to 
the  first  or  sei'eral  chambers  might  be  connected  by 
p.tssages  or  great  subterranean  constructions  made. 
Thus  the  places  of  burial  fall  into  three  distinct  classes  : 
( 1 1  simple  chambers  for  one  body  only  which  is  buried 
in  a  sunken  lomb  in  the  floor.  These  burial  chambers 
are  frequently  unclosed,  (a)  Single  chambers  with 
leteral  graves  of  the  diffin^nl  sorts  mentioned,  particu- 
larly mim  and  shelf  tombs.  (3)  Larger  conipleies 
embracing  several  chambers.  Examples  of  all  three 
classes  are  numenaus  in  Palestine.  To  the  first  class, 
that  of  single  chambers  with  only  one  grave,  belong 


Fig  ..-Plant 


many  of  the  tombs  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  In  agreement  w  ith  the  purpose  they  sene, 
these  chambers  are  for  the  most  pari  rather  small. 
Amongst  these,  on  the  side  of  Ihe  Hill  of  Kvll  Counsel, 
are  also  some  belonging  to  Ihe  second  class  :  single 
chamliers  with  several  gnu™.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
these  see  Tobler  [of.  cit .%xi  below).  Very  instraclive 
examples  of  the  third  class  of  larger  complexes  are 
found  in  the  so-called  Sepulclires  of  the  Kings  and  of 
Ihe  Judges  in  Jerusalem.  Both  examples  indeed  are  of 
late  date,   but   the   Hellenistic  influence  (so  far  as  il 
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appears  at  all)  is  shown  only  in  Uie  ornamenlation, 
paniculaily  in  ihe  portal,  nol  in  ihe  anang«nenl  of  the 
complex  as  n  whole.  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings 
display  best  the  (|uite  regular  type.  From  the  porch 
with  a  portal  in  Greek  style  a  t|Mite  ion  narrow  passage 
which  was  closed   by  a.  disk  of  stone   leads   into  Ihe 

Caning  out  of  this  on  three  sitics  are  the  three 
sepolchml  cliambers  proper^also  approximately  cubiL-al. 
with  shelf  and  shaft  tombs.  Each  of  these  chamtiers 
has  a  side-ehamber  also  ;  of  these  two  (iig.  i  a)  are  nt 
B  lower  level  and  partly  go  under  the  principal  chamber 
— plainly  on  account  of  the  confieuration  of  the  site. 


This  difference  of  level  in  the  various  chambers  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Judges. 
These  (see  fig-  2)  are  on  two  different  levels  and,  besides, 
in  the  upper  sepulchral  chamber,  aboie  the  graves  on 
the  grcaind  level  at  a  height  of  about  3  ft.  from  the 
surface,  there  is  a  second  set  of  chambers  and  graves. 

A  compklc  departure  froni  tbb  TCEolarity  la  Ahown  in  a  very 
inlercKti'ie  way  by  the  tcnalled  Scpulchrtt  of  (be  Prsphtli  on 
'..  ._^".,r,_. _""_'■_  ^-ii.-y  btiung  ?^.i'?''!..-;'^iS''S. _'."?""? 

Hilhdttk  iiiilwnc^.'  "f Utir 


I  pasHgM   r. 


■>  of  rayl 


rotunda  arc  hewn  oni  at  the 

»M^kr?oiinr'^?»Tltflhi.'^:^e^ni^v=r'^=Two 
chaiaben,  alw  with  i,lHm. 

Tlie  princljul  difference  between  single  tombs 
family  sepukhna  is  10  be  sought  not  so  much  in  i 
6.  Ageof    ""'" " 


theas  formi. , 


cha.mbcr  proper)  as  rather  in  llie 
number  and  description  of  the  separate  resting-places. 
So  far  OS  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  judge,  the 

two  occupaiitsi  have  either  shelf  or  trough  tombs,  and 
according  to  tlie  pretty  generally  accepted  opinion  of 
Toliter,  Mommert.  and  cithers,  such  tombs  are  to  be 
regardeil  as  ancient  Jewish.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  10  Ihe  same  authorities  tlie  ^ngle  burying- 
place  witli  grave  hollowed  in  the  ground  is  not  to  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  em. 
No  instances  are  known  of  sepulchral  chambers  with 
only  one  or  two  iokim.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  : 
the  use  t>{  this  description  of  tomb,  which  demanded  the 

where  the  prohleni  was  to  provide  a  relatively  large 
numlier  nf  resting-places  within  the  same  sepulchre.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  tomb  even  the  smallest  sepulchral 
chamber  was  always  able  to  furnish  room  for  a  trough 
or  shelf  tomb  (or  alternatively  a  sunken  tonib),  AWioi 
are  thus  peculiar  to  family  sepulchres,  which  in  oilier 
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respects  have  the  s.-ime  characteristics  as  single  graves. 
The  simken  tomb  is  also,  in  Ihe  case  of  family  burying- 
places  for  the  most  part  ri^arded  as  a  sign  ofa  relatively 
late  date.  Until,  however,  all  the  known  tombs  shall 
have  lieen  systematically  examined,  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  r^.irded  as  definitely  settled.  So  also  Ihe 
other  questions  as  to  the  age  of  the  shelf-,  niche-,  and 
shaft-tomb,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
respectively  at  the  different  perimls  remain  open. 

Of  one  form  only,  namely  of  the  iiiirm,  can  it  be 
definitely  affirmed  that  it  was  already  extensively  in  use 
in  the  older  period,  as  we  can  also  say  thai  Ihe  Mligle 
chambers  i  mentioned  above  under  g  5  [2])  are  shovni  by 
the  excavations  to  be,  properly  speaking,  theoldcst.  and 
at  all  times  the  most  usual  t}-pe  of  tomb  among  the 
Israelites.  These  iai/m  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  surface,  take  up  kast  room  and  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  bodies  into  one  chamber. 


This  arrangcmei 
the  Miihiu  -il.a,  where  11  alme  k 

The  lepukhnl  chamber  (^V?-  * 


rest  approach  10  IH 
analWonthe   Hi 


of  resling-m 


■.«■;"■'>'" 


iliiynonj 


That  we  may  safely  assume  for  the  older  period  the 
employment  of  large  complexes  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  kings  of  Jndah  had  two  great  burial  [lUiees 
of  this  description.  In  the  first  and  oldest  of  these  were 
buried  the  kings  don'n  to  He^ekiah's  lime ;  Monnssch 
prepared  n  new  sepulchre  of  the  Kings 


We 


safely  s< 


e  the) 


r  llian  thos 


have  been  of  great  e 

later  date,  and  without  mucn  elnmration  ol  ornament. 
Nol  each  separate  resling-pLice  was  closed,  but  only 
the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  dianiber.  The  sunken 
T  ■ow^.^t,^  tombs  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground 
'•  ?^*!5^  were  doubtless  as  a  r^le  covert  with 
Of  tombl.  a  ,  sio,,-  but  the  ietrm  on  the  other 

hand  were  often  left  open.  At  the  same  lime  there  was 
no  special  ililficulty  in  this  case  also  in  closing  the 
entrance  with  a  stone,  and  this  may  frequentlv  have 
been  done.  In  the  case  of  bench  tombs,  howeivr, 
shutting  up  was  impossible,  for  there  the  body, 
envelo]»d  only  in  grave-clothes — -coffins  were  nol  tisual 
— was  simply  laid  upon  the  shelf.  All  the  more  care- 
fully therefore  in  these  circumstances  must  the  sepul- 
'     '  chambers  have  been  closed  and  protected  agaimt 


Ihe 


Hild  b 
e  therefore 


The  passages  ti 


narrow,  so  thai  in  entering  one  has  to  creep  raiht-r  than 
walk.  Even  in  the  case  of  great  sepulchres  with  fine 
large  porches,  as  for  c\;imple  in  Ihe  Sc^iulchre  of  the 
Kings  (sec  tig.  i|,  the  accesses  are  of  this  narrow  soil. 
The  external  opening  in  such  cases  was  closed  either  by 
a  regular  slone  door  turning  on  hinges,  or — tlie  more 
frequeni  case — by  a  round  stone  disk  which  could  be 
rolled  and  placed  before  llic  entrance.  Such  a  disk 
closed  for  ciiample  the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Ihe 
Kings  and  is  sldl  preserved.  For  this  pur|  osc.  naturally, 
hirgc  and  heavy  stones  «-ere  employed,  sudi  as  one  man 
alone  could  hardly  move  (cp  Mt.  27 60 :  '  he  rolled  a 
great  stone').      In  order  to  ensure  against   slipping, 

Wiis  frequentlv  placed  ag.iinst  the  stone  that  properly 
constituted  the  door  (7.DPV.  1878.  pp.  11/  14; 
iSqo.  p.  177I. 

Such  a  method  of  closing  served  to  guard  the  tomb 

against    the   ravages   of  wild  beasts,  but  not  against 

human  visitants.      This  last  protection,  hou'ever,  wa« 
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quile  as  ocnssary  as  Ihe  olher.  For  nothing  vns  so 
much  dreaded  as  Ihe  dewcralion  of  the  tomb  by  wilful 
violators — a  dread  whkh  is  easily  cspiaincU  from  what 
has  been  said  above  (g  i).  And  yei.  il  vraa  not  mere 
pliindenng  of  the  graves,  which  often  contained  things 


'    <=  (J"-' 


yet  iJ 
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deslrugtioa  of  the  tomb,  thai  was  (eared. 
Hebrews  it  was  already  a  great  and  wicked  outrage  if  & 
corpse  not  belonging  (0  it  was  laid  jn  a  grave,  the  dead 
bwly  of  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  family.  Against 
siieh  desecration  at  hunian  hands  full  protection  was 
certainly  difficult.  In  some  cases  it  was  possilrfe  to  hew 
out  the  sepulchre  at  an  inaccessitile  height  on  the  steep 
roek  wall  |Is.22i6).  Hut  generally  speaking  it  was 
fijund  necebiiry  to  rely  simply  on  the  power  of  established 
custom  wliich  condemned  any  such  wickedness  in 
the    strongest    possible    way.       In    another    direction 

invoking  the  severest  curses  on  any  who  should  disturb 
the  ie|Kise  of  the  sleeper  or  introduce  a.  strange  body 

With  ilie  I'hcenicians  ii  was  a  frequent  custom   to 
mark  the  site  of  a  subterranean  tomb  by  the  erection  of 


y  iniei 


indicate 


The  c 


existed  indeed  of  piling  a  heap  of  stones  over  tlie  lx>dy 
in  cases  where  it  had  been  simply  covered  with  earth  ; 
the  purpose  of  (his,  however,  was  merely  10  protect 
frijniwildbensts(cpaS.  ]Si7).  The  pillar  in  the  Valley 
of  Kedron  which  Absalom  raised  for  himself  in  his  life- 
time 10  keep  his  name  in  remembrance  [a  S.  IS  18)  was 
not  siriclly  speaking  a  monument  but  rather  a  pillar 
(massii.iAl  having  a  religious  purpose."  The  memorial 
also  al  the  grave  of  the  anonymous  prophet  spoken  of 
in  a  IC.23i;  may  also  have  ihe  same  meaning.  That 
Ihe  Hebrews  at  a  later  date  adopted  foreign  customs  in 
this  res[)ect  also  is  shown  by  what  we  rend  of  the 
niagniliccnt  mausoleum  of  the  Maccabees  al  Modin 
(I  Macc.]3i?#|.     SeeMoDlN,  §3, 

Uiiherlo  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  notices 
of  the  subject  contained  in  the  OT.  These  also 
_  mhlleaJ  ^"^"^  *"  'V>''^  '"  "'^  ''"k  as  to  Ihe  form 
^lOllcw  ^^^  tltscriplion  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 


Heh 
[The    following    Hebrew   and   Greek    I 


TOMBS 

Nos.  6-B  nrt  frcquintly  used  by  0  indijcriminaieiy  10  cniulate 

The  data  supplied  establish  before  aught  else  the 
great  importance  that  was  attached  to  havir^g  Ihe 
members  of  the  same'family  united  even  alter  death  in 

(CpGen.lfii;  .S.I7sj  i  K.  *3i  1&8  S4  W5.  >K. IB  3a,  and 

often.)  Haiiillai  dcsiKt lu  die  beiide  the  Ktavc  ot  hit  father  and 
mahcr  U  S.  IH^aljjD;  David  in  hi>  iraeiiuiiiii.ity  causes  the 
bones  of  &iu]  10  be  hurled  in  the  tomb  of  Soul's  fitlher  Kah 
O  S,  ^'1  m)  ;  Nehemiah  civs  it  u  his  reibon  fi>r  wpjiine  f  no 
10  lerusJemlh^ilthefiitherxaieburiedlheretNeh.is).  Jacob 
una  Joseph  lay  upon  their  descendants  an  oath  that  thvy  will 
g  ihtir  bonoe  to  the  nepuklire  of  their  Citbera,  id  the  cave  of 
'—'-'-  --  Mebnia(Geu.4Tioy;  4809.^301)).  Hence  Fi 
ittd  i^niK  ^10  he  gnlhered  to  one's  Ijuberv' 
9  Nii-tf7  It  ill  7  Dt.Kqo)  with  the  corresponding 
nstCbedefH  wilhhi«lathen'(iK.14]i  »t 


Mil^pebbi 


^rsIood  literally  of  th 


Not  to 


e  buried  with  one's 


ipunidi 


a  great  hard- 


'hich  conspicuous  ot 

ii{i  K.'21>t),  and 


led  by  Cjod  : 
obedient  prophet  (1  K 
odiers.      Poor  people,  lauceii.  wno  naa  not  ine  means  to 

distance — pilgrims,  for  example — as  also  criminals,  had 
to  be  content  to  find  a  last  resting-place  in  the  common 
public  burial-place  (a  K.  23  s  Is.  &3  9  ]a.  2613  Ml.  27  ?)■ 
In  family  lombs  nalurally  none  but  members  of  the 
family  came  to  be  laid ;  to  buiy  in  it  a  stranger  who 
had  no  lille  10  Ihe  privilege  was  equivalent  to  dewcral- 

instances  are  not  w-aniing  in  which  a  stranger  «as 
admitted  lo  the  family  tomb.  But  it  is  always  a  great 
sacrifice  and  a  token  of  special  esteem  or  regard  for  ihe 
deceased  or  for  his  people  that  is  implied  (Gen.  236 
I  K.lSju/:  3Ch.24i6  Mt.276o). 

These  family  lombs  were  mode  in  the  oldest  times  on 
the  family  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  family  abode,  an 
arrangement  which  is  easy  to  understand  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  community  of  family  life  was  held  to  conlinuo 


re(epE«fc.437). 


after 

Thu^  Samoel 
l™b  in  his  ow, 
The  lepulchiei 


]e  hi«  houi 


in  Ihe  il 


n  of  Urn 


f/fit^,  1J^,  EV  'grave.'  tbe  commoneil  term,  Gen.°S4, 

H*-lDKll\FTS,Vli);CpKlllKulll-H«rrAAVAM. 

f.fUntA,  rryip,  EV  'grave.' flen.  33  »,  etc. 
fifil.  ^-1j,'job«j3t(KeBI>R;  n^). 
>  V-i«w  (  I  no.  I  in  K  OD  4}  AV  ■  innniinienM.-  B  «**«» 
•ni'.  a  burial- <-ave,  b<ii  KV  -KcnH  placet'  i>  prelerabk. 
#*nJAi«,    mrm,   JobSist,    'ile»l«e'  (RV    'wMte') 
places.'     Cha.  (M^f.T,    Apr.   iC^g)  reads   hVl3^,  fblluwitiK 
"-    Budde,  Iluhm,  etc.,  who  see  an  allusion  to  tile  ireasurci 
I  '.epiilchn.     The  view  thai  (he  pJTamids  in  paclLuIar 

«ni;il  bv  the,  in  ExfiaiUtr,  iSir  *.  407,  Ol.  and  formerly 
Clie.  rcid  miTIH-  'palaces'  Bui  ifae  reference  leenu  10  be  to 
the  i>plenJ.nit  uf  Ihe  Seiiulchn  of  the  Kiagit  (m>  al  leatl  Budde, 

6.  W«(in  Ecclus.3Diii=''n'i].  ■  stone  placed  over  a  sr:i\t). 
Ml.  ■^'  JO  .VV  '  iwib '  (K  V  -  sepulchre,'  andu  EV  in  r^  >?),  etc. 

^  s!  bI^«w,   Mifd^'o  RV  fAV  'sepulchre-),  i'^if.  (AV 


Hill..  Budde,  Iluhi 
li 


'  Cp.   for    exainple,    the    biscripi 
.V,t/atarK)if /irsrliri/>fit  am  AraNci 

s  For  maiffbih  lin  Ph.  -(craveitoi 
(wrfi-  (p-i),  >K.a».7,«c  tRV  'mi 


EWh  onwards,  ihe  kings  were  buried  in  Ihe  'tlarden 
UzZAii.);  Ihe  old  bunring-pUce  was  probably  full, 
<he  new  one  was  mude  nol  far  front  the  iM.  1'he 
Ina'  Pf  Uia=.Afari«h)  may  well  have  been  a 

j   aliuMun  may  be  to  a  palwie  built  by  Maiu»eh  in  the  garden  of 

Il  will  be  readily  understood,  hnivever,  Ihal  this  very 

on  became  an  impossibilily  in  the  lo^vns.  and  that  for 

practical  reasons  Ihe  sepulchres  had  10 

be  placed  outside  Ihe  walls, 

"""■         This  became  Ihe  ease  all  the  more  as 

later  age  the  idea  of  the  impurity  of  sepulchres 

I   came  inlo  increasing  prominence.     The  law  of  P  enacts 

that  everyone  who  has  come  inlo  conlaci  with  a  dead 

shall  be  unclcm  for  a  period  of  seven  days  (Nu.  IBiSl. 
I   Since,   as   remarked   almve  (g  8).    the    underground 

tombs  of  the  Israelites  were  for  the  most  part  not 
■  marked  out  by  means  of  monuments  above  ground, 
'   and  il  was  not  altogether  easy  at  once  to  recognise 

from  a  safe  distance  a  sepulchre  or  the  entrance  to  one, 

.    Ihe  door  e^ery  spring,      in  this  maimer  a  grave  was 
made  recognisable  from  afar  and  the  jiasscr-by  could 
I   guard  himself  against  defilement  (Ml,  SSij). 

Descripiionsof  pariiculortonibsare  to  he  met  with  in  almost 
:    all  books  of  mvel  in  Palestine.     OfreHarchesof  icientilicvalue 

11.  LltantHML  vorlts named Iwlo*.   Tilus'loMer,  CniV»Ma, 

i8;i.   and    Z1W1    Bacllir   Tiftgrapk-t   von 

/irutaltm.  f.f,.  2MTf:    RobinMn,    BR  :  Sepp,  Jrruialim 

I    „iid  rfai  kti/ig€  ia»,/,(S|  1873,  e«p.  «a7J.^  1  Karl  Mommeit, 

SI38 


hy^lOOglC 


TONOS 

Galgslha  taid  das   hlilicl  Crai   »   Jtrmialtm  (.Vfiia'i:    Tht    \    c 

VE^Wil\li■nff.^^)^TDP^ul^ig.\mliMlumgm<l.Nlak.  \  i 

rkhltm  d.  DtmliAtn  Pi^l.-fmim  <i89;#:X  Rma  biillfMt  , 

MoaHrMmtti^fX    Fordmripiioii  of  Ih*  mof*  imponant  i 

individual  lombt  ice  further  Bacdekci-Beniingsr,  Pal.  (p.  cxi.),  |    > 

and  for  Phatnicien  and  Syrian  lomlH  de  Vogili,  J^ifffl/fBilr  |    f 
(iS6s^»'"3-"<'»7»W-                                                   1-  B, 

TONra  (ij  D'dij'jD,  mnkihdyim.  la. 66,  eic,  EV 
tighily.  Bee  CooKIKt  Utensils,  I  «.  and  Candlestick. 
I  I.    (s)   nyp?,  ™'.lf.-,^,  l..«i.,AV*™iglj'.    See  Axe. 

TOirODES,  CONTOSIOir  OF.  6e«  Babel, 
[Tower  op]. 

TONQDEB,  QIFT  OF.     See  Spieitual  Gifts. 


TOTAZ  (nips,  TOnuiON).  The  precious  stone 
called  pildah  occurs  in  the  list  of  stones  on  the  high 
prieafsbreastplalel  Kn.  28  nff.  ^  39  lo^ );  also  in  the  list 
(derived  by  an  inlergwlaLor  from  that  in  Exodus}  of  the 
geins  with  which  the  king  of  Tyre  (i^s}  or  perliaps 
Missur  (■nXD  ;  see  Parautse,  g  3)  is  said  in  a  prophetic 
poem  to  have  been  adorned  in  Eden  (Eiek,  2813). 
Lastly,  a  Tordlia-  (EV  •  topai ')  is  represented  as  one 
ollhe  foundation-stones  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  21«). 

Strntio  (16  770)  describes  the  lopai  as  diaphanous  and 
light  {\ieot  ■   .   ■    Sui^ariti  xp""- 


1.  Topu 


(Mt    irofTlXffwr  ipiyy>%).    not  . 


le  for  ii 


s  outshone 


of  refere 


!   analogy   (rpia   is   surely    1 


imewhai  lilce  gh 


:    there 
■ianskr. 


»  Del,  and  MuF-Amoh,  t.c.\  and  eipl^ 
iidli—i.t..  not  Uwrelly  ■»  slon*  of  fire,'  bi 
'.PK  I35,V*™  Vi*,in  Ewk-tSu  (II  a;e; 

one,'  c;  I3).t     NdI  only  in  Eiodui  and  lln 


m  uid  the  onyi 
bave  nferred  n 


1   ydfi),  and 

"•'-■■'^"'  only  in'the  Ophiodes  island  off  tht 
Troglodyiic  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  the  latitude  01 
Berenice.'  The  monopoly  was  carefully  guiirdcd  by  ihe 
Ptolemies.  Pliny  (//.V  378,  cp  634)  describes  the  s(on< 
as  green,  meaning  doubtless  olive  green  (e  virent: 
eenere).  and  calls  the  island  Cytis  or  Tor-aius.  Thi; 
aigrees  with  the  Targum's  rendering  itpr  n^nc,  '  yellow- 
green  gem,"  in  Job'JSig,  and  »iih  the  phra.te  gta  n?pB, 
•pi/ddli  of  EthiO|na,'  in  the  (traditional)  Hebrew  text  o: 
this  pass.ige. 
The  alone  intended  by  the  Greek  gec^raphers  wa) 

generally  known  as  peridoic,  which  is  usually  somt 
sh^ile  aS  olive- pistachio  or  leek-green  (on  the  yellow 
variety  see  ChRVsoLtte.  TabsHISH  [Stone]}.  Tlie 
to|iaz  of  modern  mineralt^isls  (yellow,  blue,  or  colour- 
less) was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

This  m.iv  no  doubt  be  a  correct  identification  of  Ihe 
TOirdfior  of  Rev.  21 ».      It  is  much  less  certain  whether 

3  AHVTian     ''"P"'    ("Pl-ii"«l  '^    above)   is    the 

^OT  'heory  more   than    a    supetlicial    con- 

jeciure.'   based  on  the   metathesis    of 

P  and  tf    Can  we  give   any   aatiafactory    philological 

account    of    piidikf     A     S.-mskril    etymology    [piln, 

;    von    Bohleii)  is  still  to  be  foi      '    ' 


likened,  not  In  any  re^noui  subuance  like  Boellil'm  ig.vX 

A    preciout    >tone  like   the  ^ipimdm   uliiAes   Ihii  condilion,* 

inttnded;  the  transparenet  of  njck^ralal  (>«  Ckvstal)  would 
make  it  an  appropriaie  comparison.  In  the  third,  we  can 
hardly  mt   satiiiied   with   ine  purely  conjectural   rendering 

lead;  one  10  emend  (he  firal  of  these  ivotd>  into  ijBf)  Itiifindu), 
disreganling  ike  second  as  a  torraption  of  a  diiiographtd 
1S15  (*ee  V.  iia),    Head,  Iherefore.  in  Is.  Mu,  -asrh  yyiie\. 

In  Job29i9,  (hl-nniJB  alio  probably  presenu  two  cortuplioiH 
— i.r.,  not  only  baa  n-me  come  out  of  lien,  but  1^1  iiamulilated 
and  corrupt  form  of  (^"cSfld)  'and  kalmil  (frt  Tahsiiish, 
Stone  op),  where  l^aimii  may  perhaps  be  the  white  sapphire. 
■  suiubia  siuae  10   be   combined   with  Ibc  iifrndii.  which 

he  acc«pied.  toRelher  with  the  correclion  of  r.  jBa  Ei^'en  under 
Tarshish  [Stiine],  I  3,  it  will  be  plauuhle  to  Bentify  the 
'£doiniI«  stone'  mentioned  in  r-.  lSa  with  the  ^i/>i<fdit-iHf — 

referred  to  in  t".  19a.    It  is  also  at '■'    -'    - 

fifim/x-t-tolK  should  displace  Ihe  n 


iKlT? 


k\'mi.  ',opaa'  for  la-IU  in  Cant.  S  14  an  hardly  be  jusi 
>icepi  !.<  a  warning  of  the  Revisers  nor  to  be  sure  that  Mi 
ijhtly  rendered  '  ber>-l.'    See  BtuVl.  TahsHISH  (Shink  , 

TOPHEL  (^ph;    T04.0X  [BAL]).  a  locality 


ifirf. 


ahab(Dt.l,+|. 


i  with  Laban,  Hai 
I.  Wa: 


m.sos,  g  I' 


TOPHET,  TOPHETH  (ncmn).  Is.  aOjj  Jer.  7}i  eic. 
The  Aramaic  connection  (see  MOLECH,  |  3},  rejected 
by  Itelilisch  (/JBIB*.  ET.  240)  has  lK?en  brillianlly 
defended  by  Robertson  Smith  (in  SS"'  377  n. ).  V\e 
must  not,  however,  lay  loo  much  stress  on  the  supposed 
description  of  a  Topheth  (nnnn  becomes  in  EV 
■■■■     •     ■  ■    ■     Is.SOjj.  for,  as  well  a:  ' 


rably)  c 


The 


'  aperuil')  need  only  bare  ntention.     Cp  Moi.Ecii.  S  3. 

TOBCH  (TBi>,  iafifid.-  Aft«n*.c),  Nah-2,[,]  Zech. 
126  Jn.  183  (AaMn#.c)-  Cp  1-AMP.  Themiliiary  use 
of  torches  was  common  in  ancient  warfare  ;  cp  Slatius, 
Tiei.  iv.  8. 

On  l^1^,/.'/'tdUM,Nah.:3l4l,  see  Iron,  fi. 
TOEHAH   imr^:    for  6    see   Akl-UAH,   and   cp 
Moore,  'Judges,' ,S7ftJ7"[Heb.]),  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Abivki.ei-h    (/.!■.).    Judg.  B3.   EV"«-     Moore  and 
Budde  identify  it  with  Akumah  (f,v. ). 

Very  possibly  both  noTM  (Ammah)  and  Tortnah  (nnirt  are 
corrvptions  of  SKCrTr.  Underlying  the  present  story  of  (.Gideon, 
who  was  of  OjJirah  near  Shechem  (so  Moore),  there  seems  to 
ha't  been  an  earlier  tale  witb  diflerenl  EeoJtraphy.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Ophmh  and  t'ushnm-jerjhmeel  were  among   those 


i)tonash.    Cp#(W(i..'briKht  sliining.'    See  Del.  ^«. //«'/(. 

-  For  the  most  probable  original  form  of  the  teil.  see  ParA' 
■<■"■..  I  5. 

'  Read  Ejnpw  Tienn  pit  Cp.  Cp  a>Lo,  1 1 ;  On™.  0,  it 
.  true,  gilts  4>«pa{,  perhaps  reading  man  instead  of  nVia. 
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namq  of  (bfl  place  (in  iTk  Jeral^iiimliH  region)  where  AbimC' 
C^  Shecheh.  ' 

It  is  impoiiant  to  notice  (i)  Ihat  P  knows  of  Gideoni    I 
as  a  Benjaniite  name  (Nu.  l.i.  etc),  (a)  thai  the  list  of    , 
David's  heroes  (3  S.23ij)  contains  the  name  of  Abiezer    I 
ihe  Anatholhile,  and  (3)  that  an  Ophrah  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  land  of  Benjamin  ;  Gideon  was,  upon 
this   tiieory,  a  hero  of  S.    Palestine.      Cp    MEiiSENlM, 
MOREH.  T.  K.  C. 

TOBTOnE  {3V.  fdi;  .0  kpoko&CiXoc  O  xep- 
C&IOC  ;  criicodilu!\.  The  Heb.  word  Ihus  rendered  by 
the  AV  in  Lev.  Hag,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
mean  a  kind  of  crocodile  <cp  0  Pesh.,  etc.),  whilst, 
according  lo  the  Talmudisis,  il  denoted  a  Moad.' 
Most,  however,  take  the  word,  like  its  Ar.  equivalenl 
daib,  to  mean  some  kind  of  LtZARD{;.i',);  RV  renders 

Thi:  torlolw,  which  AV  preferred,  belong!  to  thM  sr""?  "' 
the  Replilia  Galled  the  Chelonia,  which  is  Tepresenled  in 
Palestine  by  two  «ped«s  of  land  lortoi^,  Uld  several  jiqualic. 
rnr<.A>  iitra.    Ihe    Miuriuniui   locloiu.    i>  the    comnioncil 

found  from  Mondoi  to  PerHa.      In  S.  Poleiline  its  place  n 
taken  by  T.  UMii,  which  prefen  k  landy  soil.    The  Ima(Hn», 


TRACHONITIS 

A  third  word  for 'lowei' is  nj,  &ij)a«,  IlS^u  (RV  walch- 
ower'),  o.  I-n?  (If..  ]W3>,  I».28i3  (ot  «ege-to»«i).  and  ■ 
ounh  il  i^K?,  ™rft,  which  ui 


e'(Ps.27 


■  iUla.' 


The  Egypiia 


,  a  tynonym  for 
»  of  Gennesuel  and  ^aleh. 

n  the  Uiani  and  Ihe  Nahr' 


TOBTtTBE  (eTYMtTANiceHCAN).  Heb.ll3j.     See 

Maccabees  (Second).  8  8. 

TOU(Wi=l),  iCh.189/;  inaaSsTo:. 

TOW.  (i)  ni^.//J-/M,  Is.^3i7,  RV  Flax,  (a) 
mi-],  nflrtik,  Judg.lflB  It.lji;  -^Si,  'to  shake,'  lo'ihal 
which  is  shaken  off'  from  the  ftu  (see  BDB). 

TOWER.  The  psnimists  compare  God  10  a  lofty, 
impregnable  tower  or  fori ;  31^*0,  miigdb,  and  il'llSO, 
m,'i«J.iA.  occur  in  combination,  ISjH.  also  separineiy. 
.l/i!f,;ii  conveys  the  idea  of  height ;  Mfsiddh  that  of 
ambush  (David's  .-ttii^i  EV  'hold,'  may  have  suggested 
the  application  of  the  term ' ).  But  the  ordinary  uord 
for  'tower'  is  S:3.  migddl.  an  old  Canaaniiish  term, 
also  found  as  a  loan-word  in  Egyptian'  {see  MiGDoL, 
and  cp  Names,  §  ii>6].  Tower?!  were  used  both  for  the 
defence  of  cities  (see  FOKTRESS.  §  5)  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  flocks  and  vineyards  fsee  Cattle,  g  i,  and 
cp  ■  tower  of  the  watchmen.' >  3  K.I79:  'louerof  the 
flock.' Mic.  48,cpEDEIt).  These  proliwling  towers  were 
pr.jltibly  adjoined  by  the  nide  houses  of  peasants,  and 
out  of  these  groups  of  dwellings  larger  peaces  would 
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'iflul,  win  bear  Ihi 
primary  wnse  of  the  word  is  '1: 
RV  renJm  'bilL'  The  vmion 
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Dnghold ') ;  the  'eiiy  of  Davii 

a(EV'.        ■  ■■- 


1  It  alsnexiuiin  Libyan  (an  olTthool  of  Sabsan),  and  in  MI; 

'  Thrdrnkult^rw  «nde%d^  EV  'as  a  beueged  city" 
(I>.  )•)  mcaif  ralhtt,  ai  Hili.  and  Ges.  (Tits.)  suppose.  '■ 
waichiowM'(.-nigj  Ti:=D-nn  Vuo)-  NearlysolhioksDuhm. 
But  i)i;<.  hu  no  solid  balls.  Perhaps  we  thoud  read  .13ii;r  1'J,', 
'  a  f..ruken  city,'  or  the  like  (see  '  Isaiah,' J'^'^T' (Addenda). 


TOWH  in  EV  sometimes  corresponds  to  (1}  yV.  'ir 
(see  Cl-r/y-f^:  in  'unwalled  town'  (Dl.  85  RVe«.  'counBy 
to-n'i  Lsih.l>t9),  or  '.own  IRV  dlyl  in  the  counrry' 
.S.*Ts(mir.1  SI  nriM);  nl™  to  four  of  the  term*  ((A 
(3).  <A  (8)1  also  .endered'Vii.LAtE  (,.b.). 

TOWNCLEEK  (rpAMMATCYc).  Acts  1835.  See 
Ephesus,  g  a. 

TBACHOHinS.  The  name  of  the  region  surround- 
ing   and    including    the    '  Trachon,'    a    remarkable 

1    Nkme    '■"1'^"''^  formalion,  beginning  about  15  m. 

*■  ''•™''  S.  of  Dan.ascu5,  and  40  ni.  E.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  once.  Lk.  3i  (r^i 
'Irovpotet  Koi  T/MX'"*'''^"'  X'^P°-'i'  ^  P"'  "^  '^ 
'tetiarchy'  of  Philip,  one  ot  the  sons  ot  Herod  (he 
Great  (see  vols  col.  3033/.,  3041/ J.  The  word 
itself  is  a  derivative  of  Tpixi-".  ^^  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  '  rough '  and  rugged  areas,  formed  by  lava 
deposits,  which  are  characteristic  of  Ihe  region  S.  and 
E.  of  Damascus  {see  Fischer's  Map  of  this  district  in 
ZDP  C 12  [1 889]  //..«).  Slrabo  {mi.  2  »}  speaks  of  two 
'hills'  called  TpdX"'"  beyond  Damascus  (iiir<p<«»TIU 
ynir^tSviXryiutrotUiiHlpdxiJKt):  Ihe  more  remote 
and  easlemmost  of  these  is  the  rugged  basaltic  area, 
bare  and  uninhnbitett.  now  called  Tu/ul  CfSa/J  ( '  the 
hills  of  stone').  55  m.   SE   of  Damascus:'  the  other 

corresponding  to  the  modem  £1711  (i.e.,  laja'ak, 
refuge,  retreat),  so  called  because,  from  its  physical 
characler,  it  fomu  a.  natural  fortress  or  retreat,  where 
bandits  could  feel  themselves  secure,  or  which  could  be 
held  by  a  small  body  of  defenders  against  even  a 

The  entire  region  S,  and  SE.  of  Damascus  was  once 
SE,  corner  of  Ihe  Leja  is 
o  the  NW.  end  of  the  Jthtl 
je— called  also  now,  from  iu 
largely  colonised  by  Druses 
the  Jibel  eJ-Dr^t—<\ilh  its 
8.6/  [13/]).  the  craters  ot 
'olcanoes ;  and  it  is  lo  the  slreama  of  basaltic 
lava,  emitted  in  particular  by  Ihe  Ghardral  f/-f,'ii- 
tlyih.  and  the  neighbouring  Till  Shikdn  (see  view  in 
Merrill,  15),  at  the  NW.  end  of  this  range,  that  the 
LeJa  owes  its  origin.  In  shape,  the  Leja  resembles 
roughly  a  pear  ;  il  is  about  sj  m.  long  from  N.  to  S. 

area  of  some  350  sq.  m.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  from 
30  to  40  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plain,  so  that  it 
looks  from  a  distance  like  a  rocky  const ;  its  surface  is 

fissures.  ■  In  its  outline  or  edge  the  bed  is  far  from 
being  regular,  but  sends  out  at  a  multitude  of  pdnts, 
black  promontories  of  rock  into  the  surrounding  plain. 
Through  this  rugged  shore  there  are  a  few  openings 
into  the  interior,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  impass-abie. 
and  roads  had  to  be  excavated  10  the  towns  situated 
within  it.'  The  appearance  of  the  I-ejfi  is  very  strange. 
'  Its  stuface  is  black,  and  has  the  ap]K'arance  of  the  sea 
when  it  is  in  motion  beneath  a  dark  cloudy  sky.  and 
when  the  wav^es  are  of  good  size,  but  without  any 
white  crests  of  foam.  But  this  sea  of  lava  is  motionless. 
and  its  great  waves  are  petrified.  In  the  process  of 
cooling  Ihe  lava  cracked,  and  in  some  cases  the  layers 
of  great  basalt  blocks  look  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
and  placed  where  they  are  by  artificial  means.     In  other 
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which 


It  be  crossed.  Elsewhere  again  ihe  lava 
been  broken  into  such  small  hillocks,  but  has  more  the 
appearance  of  what  we  call  a  rolling  pmirie.  There  are 
belween  the  hillocks,  and  also  in  the  rolling  parts,  many 
intervals  o(  soil,  free  from  slones,  which  are  of  surjiris- 
ingfurtilily'  (Merrill,  E.  ofJorJan.  iif.).  The  swl  in 
these  depre»>ions  is  still  cuUivnied  in  parts,  and  affords 

also  been  (oiind  in  them.  At  many  poinis  {Hid.  14) 
there  are  copious  springs,  though  not.  apparently 
(Kindlleisch,    15).  in  Ihc  interior.      Besides  the  seanis 

m.iny  caves,  which  have  been  occupied  as  du'ellings. 
Bands  of  robbers  lurk  in  them  at  the  present  day  (cp 
how  Porter  w.is  allaeked.  Damaicus.'''  373^).  Out- 
laws from  the  settled  portions  of  Ihe  country  flee  hither, 
and  are  comparatively  safe.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dilmft 
(the  highest  point  in  the  Lej3)  '  so  rough  and  rugged  is 
ihe  couniry,  so  deep  Ihe  gullies  and  ravines,  and  so 
lofty  the  overhanging  rocks,  thai  Ihe  whole  is  a  laby- 
rinth which  none  but  the  Arabs  can  penetrate  '  (Porter. 

it  is  worthy  of  note  how  closely  these  descriplionl 
agree  with  Josephus.  He  says,  in  connection  with  the 
order  given  by  Augustus  (see  below,  g  4)  to  check  the 
depredations  of  the  Trachoniles,  bow  difficult  it  w.is  I0 


whibt  within  theyareincredihlylarseaodniadespacloiiii.  The 
onuiKI  above  the  dwsllingi  Is  not  high,  bui  as  ii  were  ■  plain. 
The  rocki  ofc  everywhen  nif  gtd  ami  dinkull  to  find  n  vay 
ainni4,  except  wh«n  a  guid^  puiiiift  out  the  parhi;  for  «v?n 
thC4  are  not  >Ira!aht,  but  have  many  winfljn^'(..fjt/.  xv.lOi). 
But,  though  this  was  the  characlcr  erf  the  poptihitlon 
of  the  Lcja  in  Josephus'  time,  before  long  il  changed 
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(see  %  5) :  eivilis.ition  entered,  and  ciili 


dTillsation. 


which  are  in 
many  cases  standing  10  the  present 
day.  Thus  on  the  N-.  just  wHihin  the  Leja.  we  have 
BurSk  (l^orter.W  164/);  (hen  (going  southwards) 
on,  or  a  Utile  outside,  the  E.  edge,  es-Suw.^iali 
(P.  1&9),  el-Hum.  and  (inside  the  Leja)  Sahr  (Hebcr- 
Percy.  31-39,  43/  :  p,  33  "  Ihe  track  to  Sihr  winds 
amongst  the  fissures,  gaps,  boles,  and  waves  of  the 
lava,  thai  now  extends  in  an  undulating  unbroken 
sheet  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  is  cracked  and  broken 
up  into  every  conceivable  form.  Even  the  scmbl;ince 
of  a  track  soon  faded  away'),  DSr  NHeh  (HP  47). 
and  Shuhbah,  between  the  Leja  and  J,  HaurSti 
(P.  190^  :  HP  S9^) ;  on  the  S.,  Xcjhin  and  Bust 
el-Hariri  (P.  366^) ;  on  the  SW.  E;ra'  (P.  =71: 
MerriH,  ihffA\  on  theW..  KitSteh.  Mujcidel.  Khubab 
fChabeb).  and  Kureim  (P-  379^;  M.  34-33):  on 
the  NW.,  MismTyeh  (M.  16-22.  with  illuslralion  of 
temple:  ihe  ruins,  according  to  Porler.  2B4,  are 
3  m.  in  circuit,  and  contain  many  buildings  of  consider- 
able size  and  beauty) ;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Leja, 
DSnia  (or  Dilmet  el-'Alj-a,  Wetzsl.  25!,  the  largest 
town  in  the  interior,  with  about  300  houses,  mostly  in 
good  preservalion  (Burckh.  "      '' 
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n  inscription  found  there  by  Burckhnrdt  in 
iBio  {Tratili  in  Syria,  iSaa.  p.  117;  also  Merrill. 
p.  2a.  and  Waddingion.  No.  3534).  which  dcmonslrales 
Ihe  idenlily  of  Ihe  Leja  with  Ihe  Trachon.  Julius 
Saturn  inns,  consular  legate  of  Syria.  un<Ier  Alex. 
Sevenis,  Issues  a  public  notice  informing  the  inhabitants 
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TRAOHONinS 

n  the  place,  they 

Ihe  inscripiiou  begins ;  'I(h/Xmi  Xaroifiurm  ♦oifijiriod 
fiqrpDKwM'V  roO  Tpd^wot  X^'P"'-  Two  oihei 
/iDTpoKufifoi.  or  capital  cities,  of  Ihe  Trachon  are  also 
known,  vii.  popixaB,  now  Burelkch  l^^'add.  3396^. 
and  Zorava.  now  Kira'  (W'add.  3480.  cp  3479). 

It  niusi  nol,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  cilies 
are  peculiar  to  Ihe  Leja.  The  tnllre  region,  including 
Ihe  slopes  of  ihe  J.  llnurfln,  and  ihe  pl.iins  borilcring 
on  the  Leja,  is  studded  i\ilh  deserted  towns  and  villages. 
testifying  to  a  once  flourishing  and  prosperous  civilisa- 
tion. Thus  ne  have  Hil,  HOyat.  Butheneh,  Shuka 
(.Shakka,  SaKsala),  K.  of  Ihe  L.cja :  Suleim.  KanawBi. 
Iji'  (wilh  an  inscription  on  a  nnlue  erected  to  Herod 
the  Great ;  W'add,  S364),  'Alll,  SuwOd.i,  flebran, 
'Ite,  Kureiyeh,  and  Salliad.  wiih  its  great  caslle  l^ee 
SAI.CAII).  on  Ihe  ^^'.'  aiid  SU'.  slopes  of  J.  Hauran  ; 
Ihe  important  city  and  fortress  of  bosrA,  so  m.  S.  of 
the  Lej.t,' descriltfd  by  Porler  (173-189,  200 jK,  aiB- 
339.  948/:)  and  Merrill  {st-jSl:  Der'ai  (see  Edief^ 
ao  m.  SU'.  of  il :  as  well  as  ninny  other  places  (W'eii- 
stcin  says  there  are  300  on  Ihe  E.  and  S.  slopes  of 
J.  I^Buriln  alone).  TTie  general  character  of  all  thi-se 
deserted  places  is  Ihe  same :  Ihe  Lcja  supplied  the 
building  material :  and  this  determined  the  style  of  the 
archiicclun.  The  dwellings  are  constructed  of  massive 
well-hewn  blocks  of  black  basaltic  lava,  wilh  heavy 
doors  moving  on  pivots,  oulside  staircases,  galleries, 
and  roofs,  all  of  Ihe  same  material  (see  the  description* 
just  quoted,  and  the  photographs  in  Heber- I'crcy, 
frontispiece,  41,  46.  61.  65,  69,  etc.).  Many  of 
these  cities  are  in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  ihal. 
as  Welzstein  observes  (49),  it  is  difhcult  for  Ihe 
traveller  not  to  lielieve  Ihat  ihey  are  inlLtlnied.  and  to 
expect,  as  he  walks  along  Ihe  streets.  lo  see  persons 
the  houses.     The  architecture  of  these 
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of  ihe  Gntco-Ron 
period,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that,  between  the  hrst 
and  the  seventh  century  A.D..  Ihey  w^ere  the  home  of  a 
thriving  and  wealthy  poptUation. 

The  Tnigunii  of  Onkilc         '   '        

BiodenalasPuner.Wmill, 

wilhlhe'recionofArp>b-CI)l.     ... 

Ihii  view,  AvooB  and  Baiiiah  (coL  497),  above :  also  Driver  oa 

Dt.  34  S.  ond  '  Argob'  in  Uauingi'  HJI. 

Trachon,  <h  the  Trachonitls.*  is  mentioned  frequently 
by  Josephus.  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  predatory 

,   m.t™*    practices  of  iis  inhabitants.      In  35  ac. 

*■  '>»*<''?■  one  Zenodonis,  a  bandit-chief,  held,  00 
payment  of  tribute  lo  Cleopatra,  the  former  domain  of 
Lysunias  (see  coL  3841);  and  he,  to  increase  his 
revenues,  so  encouraged  the  lawless  Trachoniles  in 
their  raids  upon  the  people  of  Damascus,  tliat  Ihe  latter 
ap[iealed  to  \'atro,  Ihe  goi'ernor  of  Syria.  lo  lay  Ihcir 
case  before  Augustus.  Augustus  sent  back  order?  ihal 
ihis  'rubbers'  nest'  (XjirHiptor)  should  be  destroyed; 
and  Varro  accordingly  made  an  expedition  against 
Ihem.  Afternards.  in  order  more  permanenlly  lo 
reduce  Ihem  lo  order.  Augustus  placed  ihe  country 
under  the  conlrol  of  Herod  the  Great,  who.  wilh  the 
help  of  skilful  guides,  succcssfiilly  invaded  it.  and 
secured,  at  lensl  for  Ihe  lime,  '  peace  and  quietness  for 
Ihe  neighbouring  people'  (Anf.  xvi.lOi  cp  3;  more 
briefly.  D/l  2O4).  The  Trachoniles.  ho^^■Cler.  dis- 
sailsRed  with  lieing  obliged  to. 'till  the  ground  and  live 
quietly.'  and  finding  also  thai  il  rewarded  iheir  labours 
but  mcigroly,  look  advantage  of  Herod's  absence  in 
Rome  (about  9  n.c)  10  revolt,  and  resumed  their  raids 
upon  the  more  fertile  territory  of  their  neighbours. 
Herod's  generals  inHicIed  a  defeat  upon  them ;  bui 
about  forty  of  the  robber-chiefs  escaped  into  ■  .Arabia ' 
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TBACHONinS 
(i.e.  Nabauea,  S.  of  HaurtlnJ,  whence  ihey  raided  bolh 
judast  and  Coele-Syria.  Herod,  upon  his  reium  lo 
Syria,  finding  himseir  uik-ible  to  reach  Ihe  robbers 
Itiemselves,  invajled  Trachon  and  ilew  many  oT  their 
relations  there,  in  retaliation  (or  which  they  slill  more 
harassed  and  pillaged  his  territory  {A«l.  iivi.9i).  tn 
the  end,  Herod  threw  aooo  Idumzeans  into  Traclionitis 
(i*.  a),  and  placed  a  Babylonian  Jew  named  Zamnris, 
a  leader  of  mercenaries,  in  command  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  Zamaris  built  foitreSKS.  and  a  village  called 
Bathyra.  and  protected  the  Jews  coming  up  from 
Bab)*lon  to  attend  Ihe  feasts  in  Jerusalem  a^inst  the 
Tiachonite  robbers.  The  consequence  was  that,  till  the 
end  of  Herod's  reign,  the  country  around  Trachouilis 
etijoyed  tranquillity  {Ant.  Jtvii.  2i-i|. 

Upon  Herod's  death,  his  son  Philip  (4  B.C, -34  A.D. ) 
received,  by  bis  father's  will,  the  'lelrarchy'  o( 
Unulanilis  (JaulSn),  Batamea  (the  '  Bashan '  of  Ihe 
or),  Tr/uionifii.  and  Auranitis  ( '  I:i.-iuran '  J,  as  well 
as  a  pan  of  the  former  domain  of  Zenodorus  {AnI. 
xvii.  8.  Il4  ;  cp  xviiL  i.6  S4  B/ni.  63).  L'nder  Philip's 
just  and  gentle  rule  {.Int.  iriiL  i6)  the  same  tranquillity 
was  no  doubt  maintained ;  for  Strabo.  writing  about 
15  A.D.,  says  {xvi.  2io)  that  since  the  robber  bands 
under  Zenodorus  had  been  put  down,  the  country  round 
had,  through  the  good  government  of  the  Koinans,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  garrisons 
stationed  in  Syria,  sutfered  far  less  from  the  raids  of 
the  barbarians.  After  Philip's  death  (34  a.d.  ),  as  be 
left  no  sons,  his  letrarchy  was  attached  by  Tiberius  to 
the  province  of  Syria  {Anf,  xviii.  46).  In  37  a.d.. 
however.  Caligula  bestowed  it  upon  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(.4n/.  iviii.  9  to  lid;  fl/ii.96),  who  held  it— as  an 
inscription  commemorating  his  safe  return  from  Rome 
(41  A.I). ),  found  at  eUMushennef  shows  (Wadd.  aaii) — 
as  far  as  Ihe  E.  slopes  of  the  Jebel  ed-Dniz.  The  rule 
of  Agrippa  seems  lo  mark  Ihe  beginning  of  a  new 
stage  in  Ihe  civilisation  of  the  entire  district :  Greek 
inscriptions  now  begin  to  multiply,  and  we  have  many 
records  in  stone  oS  the  building  of  public  edifices. 
.Agnppa  I.  died  (Ac(sl2>3)  in  44  A.D,,  and,  as  his  son 
was  still  a  minor,  Trachon  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
were  administered  by  a  procurator  under  the  governor 
of  Syria.     From  S3  *"  lO"  the  old  lelrarchy  of  Philip 
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formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  .Agrippa  II.  (Acu 
25 13^),  inscriptions  and  buildings  dating  from  whose 
reign  are  numerous  bolh  in  the  Lcja  itself  and  in  other 
parts  of  Haurftn.'  The  most  important  step  in  the 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  this  entire  district,  however, 
was  taken  in  106.  when  Trajan  created  it  into  the  new 
provinceof  '  Arabb,'  with  Bost4  as  its  capital,  Trajan's 
agent  in  accomplishing  this  was  Cornelius  I'ninia, 
governor  of  Syria  from  104  to  108.  whose  work  in  bring- 
ing an  aqueduct  into  Kanala  (now  Kernk}  is  com- 
memorated in  an  inscription  found  at  el-'Aftneh  (Wadd. 
2296-2297  ;  cp  2301,  2305),  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  pursue  the  history  further  ; 
it  may  therefore  sufhce  10  remark  generally  that  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Romans  began  almost  immediately  lo 
make  itself  fell :  roads  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  ; 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries  basilic-is.  temples, 
theatres,  and  other  buildings  rapidly  multiplied  ;  in- 
scriptions, sepulchral,  dedicatory,  architectural,  become 
more  abundant ;  and  a  new  and  unique  civilisation. 
eMem.-tUy  Roman,  but  including  within  it  a  strange 
combination  of  Greek  and  Semitic  elemenu,  is  the 
result  (see  further  details  and  references  in  GASm.  /f(J 
624^).  A  Roman  road,  it  may  be  added,  starting 
from  Damascus,  runs  through  Ihe  Leja,  passing 
Mismiyeh  in  the  N, ,  and  Bureikeh  in  the  S. :  and  going 
on  to  Bosr9.  Philadelphia  fRabbath  Ammon),  Moab, 
etc.  (cp  Rindfleisch,  34), 

Buickli.-irili,  us  ciied  above,  si^(I:lMiran),  110^.  (Iho  L*J.i>; 

Mcirill  (  '  M ,  I  }),  £.  s/Jr^rdan,  and  Hebcr. 
Percy  (=HP,  %  ^  A  Visit  tt  Balkan  and  Amii,  iSgfi,  u 
leferrcd  to  iibo>i ;  the  UKounl  ofStCbel's  '  R«se ,'  wiih  map,  in 
Z/J/T,  i3S4,PI>-»J-3«()<npon«ii>llRindaEi»:h, -DicLand- 
schafi  Banian  in  rflmischtr  Ziit  o,  in  d.r  Gcgenwan,'  in  2I>PI-, 
1B9S,  pp.  I-5B  (on  tht  Uia,  s-7  m/:  17  1,  jO  ;  v.  Oppenheim, 
Bfl.  cil.  1 87  jK  (chi.j».  B  G  on  yaurin  Benaally ;  chap.  4  on  ib< 

DruMs).    The  iiAndard  auihoriiy  on  the  arc^-'"' '  " — ■'- 

'-  •■  "■-'■■-  '         wk,  .W'  Cent     • 


^«r-t  of : 

., Dry  defCTiptioiu  (thoujch  litiic  relaiii 

lheU>);  HE  nwrr  briefly  GASm.  ^<7  619^ 

In,  I  J  1  and  add  Bi 


«in>crimion.>(ft 

:h(  work<  cited 

Drake,  Bf.  cil.  i  379- 
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V.-irieneHofMilandfenilityrtlj-S).  Trado  of  W.  Aaia  with  India  and  Europs    Syrian  commerce  and  industry ;   Amacni 
Dis,.ibu.ion  of  stones  and  metals  «  7)-  (I  ^7/.). 

and  trade ;  political  effects  Meani  of  cairiagf  by  bnd  and  ks  (|  19). 

II.  Trade  Routes  of  Western  Asia  (§§  a8-4o). 


lll's'^r" 


"<H>s-aj). 


lines  of  traffic ;  Egypt(|jS).  E«n)"o  SjTia  (|  31), 

HrUSeai  IndumOceandif/)'    Cnxs.roule-:  Dtsettof Tih.N'eEebdij),    . 
1  3')-  Main  and  croB  route. :   Pakl.in.  (|i  34- 

38). 

III.  Historv  ok  Tradc  in  IcRAEI.  (§§  41 


Early  traditions.d  nf.)  _  _        5")- 

"I'ltV-*?/"""''         '"  ^     E^hlha''^'»e 


TV.  Terminology  o 


with  lii 


Israel  settled  in  Palestine  they  cr 


.and  m 


of  ct 


throughou 
antiquity.       The  economic  development  of  the  natioi 

1.  l,tr«i™toiT.  -"'"  '"".**  "■'''';»"  -is" 

'    culture — consisted  m  their  gradua 
engagement    in    Ibis    already   ancient,    elaborate,    am 
world-vndc  system.     Many  of  its  consequences,  as  seei 
JMS 


dl  to  Solomon  (H  4S-    Eaile  and  Persian  poiod  (H  js^l), 

.»-„<,„/,      A.jf.,„^.,j,.-,.,.,(„„,a 

Trade  in  OT. 

Detailed  vocabulary  (|  Bj). 
Hither  Asia  (opp.  col  s'lio),  ii.  Palestine  (opp.  col.  5164). 
I   Egypt  or   Babylonia,   repeal  themselves  in  Israel 


3  S«  also  the  map  of  HaurOn  and  J»be1  t 

3S 

ng    Sohumacber's  "^Das   siWIich.   Casan' 

n  ZDP 

7-.17.     In  both  these  maps  however,  Ihe 

eisui 

and  long. :  Damason  it  placed  TOrrecily ; 

ui  bya 

parts  «r 

hy^lOOgle 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

have  of  the  presence  of  commerce  as  a  Taclor  ti 
DAIional  life,  tl  is,  thererore.  necess-iry  lo  reiiei 
rise,  pr^ress,  and  fashions  of  trade  in  ^~.  Asia- 
its  relations  lo  religion — down  till  the  end  of  the  st 
millennium  B-c,  or  jusl  as  Israelite  commerce  beg 

I.  TRADE  IN  WESTERN  ASIA 

inly  oS  local 


throughout  W.  Asia  the  conditions 
3.  Condltiou  ^ 


of  a 


("I 


*™*"-       great  differences  of  soil,  feriilitj,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  products  (§S  3-6I ;  (!•)  the  unequal 

the  two  extremes  of  the  region,  of  empires  of  vasl  wealth 
and  culluie4Sje-ii) ;  (r^)  Ihespeciallsationof  commerce 
by  particular  tribes  and  natbns  m  ■=■61 1  {'i  the 
central  position  of  W.  Asia  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean — ^India  and  Europe  (g  17/.) ; 
(/I  the  existence  of  natural  lines  of  Irtiffic  bo[)i  by  land 
and  by  sea  (jSg  g,  a8^| ;  (^|  the  developmenl  of  the 
means  of  carriage  {%  19) ;  and  (A)  the  rise  of  common 
standards  of  value  (%  30),  To  our  survey  of  these  it  is 
necessary  10  odd  some  consideration  of  (1)  the  relation 
of  commerce  10  religion  (g§  31-34)  •  ^  *"''  "^  ^  sketch 
of  fi)  those  political  movements  which  so  powerfully 
influenced  the  trade  of  Syria  jusl  before  Israel  settled  in 
Palestine  (§§35.37). 

(u)  W.  Asia  is  unsurpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  its  extraordinary  contrasts  of  soil  and  fertility  : 
*  a»n  .^A  between  the  Syrian  and  the  Arabian 
^JiSw  desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  river- 
'•™"''*  valle>s  and  deltas  of  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  with  the  garden  lands  of  Syria  and  S.  Arabia, 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

In   exchange   ihey  would   give   dates,'    curdled    1 
wool,  occastona  ■  '      '  

balsam'  (Ba[.s> 
merce  between  Syria  and  Egypt  included  oil.  mastic 
(Balm).  «oo1.  etc.  (Egypt,  §  8).  and  (later)  Syrian 
manufactures;  whilst  traOic  between  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  was  frequent  eien  in  pre^hbloric  times  (ii. 
§  43).  Trade  in  Salt  W.v.  )  was  not  only  local— is 
from  the  salt-pans  N.  of  Pelusium.  in  el-Jof,  and  else- 

I  where,  or  from  the  deposits  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Etead 
Sea  ; — probably  also  rock-salt  was  exported  10  a  distance 
as  10-day  :  e.£..  from  W.  Kaseem  In  Arabia  (nalgrave, 
Cfnir.  and  E.  Arafi.  iSo  [ed.  1883]). 

The  most  isolated  of  the  fenile  lands  of  W.  Asia  liel 

'    on  the  S.  of  Arabia  under  the  monsoon  rains.     Arabia 


i.  Tha  tncMuw 


Kelix 


|Ar. 


■el-Yer 


'the 


ordina 


highlands,  with  very  diffcrei 
pastoral  and  arable  regions- 
out.  All  these  formed  differc 
human  life,  betueen  which  Ihe  cur 
were  as  inevitable  as  the  winds  « 
spheres  of  differing  lempcraliire  in 
arious  populations 
:h  other  for  some  ofll 
!  for  most  of  Its  sii 
and  such  dependenc 


of  life,  as 


sr  comforts  and    | 
as  the  beginning   , 


on   the  minds  of  men  at    so   early   a    period.       Had 
commerce  (hen  been  a  dominant  feature  of  human  life. 

relijjion  than  «-c  sli.ill  be  able  10  discover  (3  ai|. 
The  elenicnls  of  early  « 

md  (he  fertile  lands  are 


I  "«™j-        ^|^,j-.    'ai,d    was    the    seat    of    the 

I  Mintean  and  Sabcean  civilisation  (below,  g  14},  Its 
j  chief  repute,  however,  was  for  frankincense  (see  Fsank- 
,  iNCh:N!i[i:,  where  its  late  appearance  in  the  OT  is  noted, 
I  and  its  probably  earlier  use  in  Egypt).  Erman*sayj 
I  this  H.1S  common  under  Ihe  Old  Empire.  Sprenger 
I  calls  the  incense-counlry  '  Ihe  heart  of  liw  commerce  of 
I  the  andenl  world'  {Civg.  All.  Arai.  399).  Theodore 
[    Benl  (.ViMCmiri  tVfl/. ,  Oct.  1895,  pp  595/: )  describa 

"Ihe  actual  libaniferous  country.'  Dhofar,  as  'perhaps 
I  not  now  much  bigger  than  the  Isle  of  \\'ight.'  and 
I    'probably  in  ancient  days  not  much  more  eitensii-e. ' 

It   lies  on   the  coast  sonie  800  m.    NE.    from  Aden. 

about  h.ilf-way  to  Muscat.     9000  cwl  of  the  gum  are 

exported   annually    10    Bombay.      Other   products   are 

any  ancient  5!emitic  name),  myrrh,  ghrr,  fruits,  and 
i  vegetables.  Pasturage  is  rich.  Dales  and  ivea|x>ns 
I  are  imported.  There  is  a  fine  harbour,  perhaps 
Moscha  of  the  Piriplus  (g  33}.  and  numerous  Sabfean 
I  remains.  Camels  are  the  animals  used  for  carrying 
I    purjxises ;    horses   are    unknown.     Cp   Sephab.      On 

another  incense  country  see  S  8. 
I  At  times  primitive  commerce  in  Ihe  necessaries  of 
I  life  must  have  been  enhanced  by  local  famines,  though 
I  in  the  less  settled  conditions  of  early  history  these  would 
I  result  not  so  much  in  increased  trade  as  in  migrailons 
}f  tribes.  Much  migrations,  however,  would  also  stlmu- 
ate  trade  by  communicating  across  Ihe  region  a  better 
monlcdge  of  ils  remoter  pans,  as  well  as  familiarity 


s  of  their  flourishing 


belwt 


4.  Elontuta  of 


of  lo-day.     There 


e  for  months  or  even 

t^  the  Exodui\,  ^'aricd  by  dates  from  the  oases  in  the 
centre  of  Arabia  (Doughty.  Ar.  Dei.,  pa.'iim).  From 
the  earliest  limes,  however,  the  need  of  cercnt  rcK>ds 
must  hiiw  drawn  Ihe  Bedouins  into  commerce  wilh  the 
agricullural  populations:  and  this  need  would  Increase 
with  the  settlement  of  nomads  from  the  interior  of 
Arnlna  on  the  borders  of  ferliliiy.  From  Syria, 
Mcso[ieitamia.  and  Kgypt  the  nomads  would  seek 
grain,  fruit  {(.g..  almonds),  cloth,  oil.  and  (after  ils 
invention)  pottery,'  Willi  (in  course  of  tinte)  \i-ea]>ons.' 


only  10  Ihe  tr 


r  Palesi 


duly  S,  and  W 


A<i  ihey  do  now  fron 
Totherarly  Keypi 
mcnng.    Uul  iht  >I 


that  Frsia  H  ii  w  I 
„..j  10  be,  3=-  j,V  N.  a 
!.T4).    This  error  hat  b< 

lich  la  Iwied   upon    the 


-.K't. 


>  Babylonia,  lliere  was  alw.iys 
trafHe  in  timber.  Cedar  was  brought  from  '  the 
:'  to  B.tlivlonia  in  the  reigns  of  Sargon  1.  and 
■a  (4th  mill. ),  and  rafls  of  other  woods  must  have 
■nded  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.'     Round  Ihe 


and  Vinien  (I'alKra.t.  Clnfr.  a^d  Kasl.  Anhiu  ltd.  iSoj), 
4'.  14*  3*<>:  a'»  f"""  '»•«'  in  Turkish  Arabia  10  Bushiie. 
S«  Comiular  Rcpntl  on  Tradi  and  Cummcice  of  Ihi  PEr>tul 
Gulfin  looi  by  Lt..Ca1.  KemlialL  Fa>der<HY>':(  Iht  Arahs  m 
Ttnl  and  Taitxt,  119  Iiwnl)  describe,  canvaim  from  Haurin 
to  Kfif  laWine  whui  and  barley  10  be  bartered  for  salt  and  dalev 
He  reponiL  anwag  the  induNlnes  of  the^JCfuddle.bags  carpels, 
abbas  and  other  cbthLng;  cp  145:  imoDrls— coJTee,  coikine 
ulen.ils,  cloihinii  from  Damnscai.  etc. 

2  Cp  7.DPV  50  B9  for  pnKnl  e.porl  of  alkali  from  Ueppes  S. 
of  HaurSn  la  the  soap  laclorMS  of  STibliis. 

a  Li/i  in  A«c.  Ex.  dr.  by  TiranI ;  iao4),  p.  S07. 

•  /?.>■.,  under  Ift-nina  ^  l-.ca5h  (Iabvloma,  I  «4>;  cp 
Radau,  Earl,  Babf.  Hist,  li^oo^  and  Howorth.  Eng.  Hisl. 


hyCoogle 
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Persian  Gulf  there  is  said  lo  be  no  limber  for  ship- 
building. For  the  period  belweeo  the  Old  and  the 
Middle  Empire  iu  Egypt  see  Erman.  op.  eil.  451. 

(*)  The  distribulion  of  useful  stones  and  metals 
through  W.  Asia  is  now  tolerably  clear.  The  marble 
_  — ,  -•,-_-,  ai"l  alabaaler  foond  in  early  Babylonian 
uid  m^^T  *'^["sils  came  from  the  Assyrian  hills, 
ananutaii.  ^^^  diorite  from  Arabia  (Babylonia. 
SS  iS,  ai).i  The  basalt  of  Haur^n  must  always,  as 
(o-day,  have  been  used  for  millstones  for  all  Syria. 
Egypt  was  without  copper,  which  il  brought  from  Sinai 
and  the  Lebanotis  (CofPER).  Gudea  imported  copper 
from  Kimai  in  N.  Arabia  (Hommel  in  Hastings'  DD 
]«5;  cp  Gen-lOaj.  and  see  Eag.  Hisl.  *».  17«i). 
Cyprus  was  a  later  source  ;  on  brotiie  see  below,  %  17, 
lion,  copper,  and  lead  were  found  in  the  hills  W.  of 
Ninei'eh  (see  AssvRIA.  g  6),  and  iron  In  parts  of  Syria 
and  Central  and  S.  Arabia(Doughty,  Ar.  Dri.),  Iron, 
however,  except  in  Babylonia,  does  not  appear  (ill  the 
close  of  our  period  (see  Iron).  There  was  a  little  gold 
in  the  desert  E.  of  Egypt  and  in  Nubia  (see  Egypt,  %S°U 
but  its  chief  sources  uere  in  Arabia,  on  the  £.  of  Sinai, 
and  on  the  far  S.  coast  >  {see  GoLD,  Ophir).  Silver, 
which  was  rare  in  Egypt  till  1600  B.C.,  came  front  Asia 
{Egypt,  g  38).  Precious  stones  (turquoises,  etc.)  were 
found  in  Sinai.     Cp  Stones,     llie  love  of  ornament  is 

peoples,  and  we  may  assume  thai  traffic  in  metals  and 
jewels  had  begun  in  W.  Asia  even  before  the  rise  of 
the  ^reat  civilisations  in  li^jlil  and  Mesopotamia. 

(f)  It  is.  however,  in  the  growth  and  organisation  of 
these  great  civilisations   that   we   must   seek   for  the 

.  __     .    most  powerful  of  the  factors  of  aticient 

'•5;S"  ..n,n,™.  Trad,.l..„.d,in«,b, 
pia  .  ]ejp5  and  bounds  where  two  great 
states  Kice  each  other  (cp  the  sudden  increase  between 
the  Hiltites  and  Egypt  after  their  treaty  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  II.  [Erman.  537]). 

By  the  end  of  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  both  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt  possessed  a  developed  civilisation,  for 
the  growth  of  which  we  must  assume  many  centuries 
if  not  some  milleimia  (see  Bagv[.<inia,  S  46) :  both  had 
elalior.ite  systems  of  writing,  always  a  proof  of  and  a 


help   1 


That 


sng  Baby- 


lonian elements  in  pre-historic  Egyptian  culture  |see 
EdVPT.  §  43).  The  rapid  rise  of  their  wealth,  doubtless 
largely  due  to  discoveries  of  new  sources  of  the  precious 
metals,  must  have  increased  trade  throughout  W.  Asia, 
and  complicnted  it  beyond  previous  conditions.  The 
monument  (discovered  at  Susa  by  De  Moi^n)of  Manii- 
lu-irba,  ruler  of  Kii  (4lh  mill.  B-C),  records  his  pur- 
chase of  l.inds,  grain,  wool,  oil,  copper,  asses,  and  slaves. 
'  ■  '  d  for  in  silver ;       '  .       ~  .  . 


oncdai 


miller, 


merchant'  {Damkar).*  Thegrowihof 
wealth  hastens  the  demand,  not  only  for  articles  of 
luxury,  but  also  for  better  qualities  of  food-stufls.  For 
example,  both  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  valley  produce 
dates ;  but  if  then,  as  al  the  present  day.  the  Arabian 
oases,  including  Sinai,  produced  a  special  quality  of 
dales.''  these  would  be  imported  into  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia then  as  now  (see  above,  g  4.  third  note].  The 
records  of  the  kings  of  Lagai(  Babylonia,  g  44)  report 


«  PSSA 


,  RPCi  i 


Fudta  and  Ur-baa  was  brought  from  Magar 
Arabia  {Amlaud,  KPOi  2 15  a  taVa  It  lo  b< 
to  Elf.  irUl.  Kip.  1-  —  '- ■- 


'™i:3SH=is 


Cta.B«.  ipuki  of  '1 

.—..  S3t7)  idenlifici  with  .1-F 

cp  Spren}j«T.  Ait.  Arab.  49-^^    Oud 


(Hommel  in  Hayings'  BD  1 135 ;  for.  . 

3  Hovmnh,  Ei^.  Hill.  Ftv.  17  is  J. 

*  The  linedlietof  El-Haia(E.  Arabia)  ire  siiii  eiponen— n> 
Mo^ul,  Bombay  and  Zaiiribar,  Psigr.  Cmt.  and  E.  Arai.,  ed. 
1B83,  pp.  364.  383. 
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e  building  of  storehouses  beside  the  temples,  an 


ecidei 


Egyptian  or  Babylonian  rem 

(spoil  or  tribute),  or  of  trade,  though  prolmbly  ihe>'  are 

mostly  due  to  trade ;  even  where  the  records  boast  ol 

of  the  early  expeditions  from  Egypt  and  Bnlijlonin  were 
for  conquest  (which  is  very  doubtful;  see  notcj.  ihey 
found   thdr  motives  in  a  previous  t. 


suld  0 


a  up  r. 


The 


Sargon  I.  and  Gudea  ic 
limber,  and  to  Arabia  for  stone  and  metal  (above  g  6/, ) 
were  repeated  by  other  monarchs  (seeBABVLONiA,  g  1 5') : 
and  the  various  conquests  of,  and  immigrations  into. 
Babylonia  by  fresh  tribes  must  have  powerfully  developed 
trade.  To  the  NE.  lay  Elam.  a  seat  of  culture  by  the 
fourth  millennium  H.tX,  with  avenues  of  traffic  into 
central  and  eastCTn  Asia  ;  and  Elani  overran  B.iby- 
Ionia.  Again,  the  Canaanite  supremacy  synchronised 
with  a  growth  of  commerce  especially  under  Ham- 
murabi (see  BABVI.ONIA.  g  54' ;  though  there  was  an 
increase  of  trade  preceding  this,  at  Ur,  g  50'):  while  the 
rapid  subjection  of  the  Canaanite  dynasty  to  a  KaSSiie 
is  proof  of  the  luxury  consequent  on  commerce  under 
the  former  power.  From  Egypt  expeditions  were  sent 
in  the  earliest  times  to  secure  the  copper  and  turquoise 
mines  of  Sinai— f,/.,  Dyn.  III..  Zoser  (EGViT.  g  44}; 
Dyn.  IV. ,  Snefrufi}  (g45 :  about  3000  B.C. ;  but  ace.  to  Fl. 
Peine.  3998-3969  B.C.).  and  fjufu  (Petrie.  ffisl.  <^ 
Egypt,  \ii):  Dyn,  VI.,  Pepy  I.  ■  the  founder  of  Memphis 
proper'  (Egypt,  g  47J.     There  were  also  early  e: 


1  dowr 


Somali -land,  1 
sowah).'     Erman. 
a  native  of  Punt  a; 


t   Red   ; 


e  Suda 


e  W.   ( 


11  the 


Dyn.  V.  (ECVPT,  %  48,  Fl.  Peine,  100):  I'epy  1. 
(Dyn.  VI.)  sent  to  the  Sudan  and  farther  (Egvpt. 
S  47);  S'anh-ka-re  (Dyn.  XI.)  by  Koplos,  KosSr,  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  Punt :  and  several  kings  of  Dyn,  XII., 
the  -Amenemha'is  and  Csenesens,  to  Nubia,  the  Sudiin. 
and  Punt,  Under  this  dynasty  (3800  Fl,  Petrie, 
atooW.MM)  trade  flourished  exceedingly.  The  Hyksos 
migration  and  conquest  of  Egypt  must  have  developed 
her  Asiatic  commerce  ;  but  this,  especially  with  Syria, 
reached  its  height  after  the  conquests  of  the  New 
Empire.  For  lists  of  the  many  Syrian  products  intro- 
duced, see  WMM,  Ar.  u.  Eur.  (chapS-  1,  etc.).  and 
Erman  (516^),  who  remarks  :  '  we  almost  (eel  inclined 
to  maintain  that   realty  there  was    scarcely  anything 

1  See  the  inniaiKc  riven  by  Erman,  sn 
Dtir  tl  Bakari  <J.^.  Ei^.  Fund),  Pi.  fll., 
the  ume   eipedilioik   10    Punt,   W.   T 

l6»««iyj;  Queen  ija'tiepsu?!  'flee -.,.  ,.. _ 

from  ihe,6ih  ''^■J.JJ'V™™'''/,^,'^!';.^^.,.      V^t-^.  ?r 


rum  (Hi 


X^i^DB 


00.   Budge.  / 


Babj 


?i'«X'lit 


■.t.  ^/  Eg.  ( 

Ondea.  who  according  to 

.    of  I^gai  inpoTI 


;  Radau,  72. 
10  L,  W.  king 


™iaia..feg.- 

Ill  by  iiealiei 


tfrt  and  Imcr.  t^Hammurati 

ltd  Text,  iii.,  Tmnllilion;  and 
G-  NaRel  ■  Die  Briefe  H-'i  an  Bin-idinnam '  in  Btitr.  u  Aayr. 
4ji4  ff".  with  noles  by  F.  Delitiich  483^ 

*  On  the  favourable  posiiion  of  Ur  for  commerce,  on  Ibe 
Euphtales,  ntar  ihe  W.  Rummein  ("hich  connecKd  11  vriih 
Central  Arabia),  aitd  with  a  road  to  Sinai,  Ke  KngtiB,  f/is/.  e/ 
Sah.andAa.\xi\ff. 
'  «-  Naville  0tiritBakmH,  Pi.  III.  11  ;  Er,  Exi^.  Fund), 
lay  N.  of  Ihe  Siram  of  Kab-el- 

, -■  the'  name  both  Mdesof  the  Red 

1-    'The  region  which  prodocd  fnakinceiue  ii  liluued  in 

KoJKline  part!,  of  Ethopia  aitd  lies  inland  (f.r.,  from  Adnlb 
Red  Sea)  but  'ii  wuhed  by  the  orean  on  ihe  otber  side ' ; 
^mas,  Ckrut.  Tcf^.  Bk.  II,  £T  by  M'Ciiixlle,  ji. 
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which  the  Egyptians  of  this  period  did  not  import  from 
Svria.'  Syrian  slaves  nere  a  constant  subject  of  traffic 
(Krman.  517/.  WMM,  As.  u.  Bur.).  The  New- 
Empire  also  opened  up  Nul»a,  and  elaborated  the 
trade  with  Punt,  and  Ihat  with  Cyprus  (see  Egitpt, 
g§  53-6t).  For  the  Inide  of  Ramsei  III.  with  fleets  on 
the  Medilermne:in  and  Red  Sea  see  the  Harris  Papyrus 
(end)  and  the  summary  in  Budge,  Hiil.  of  lig.  Sisgf. 

From  the  third  millennium  there  is  evidence  of  a 
royal  service  of  despatches  ialo  Asia  (WMM,  As.  n.  Eur. 
»  fleenrlW  '■'^''  '*"  regulation  of  imports  by  llie 
nftmni  Egyptian  governmenl;  the  making  of 
Cl  USVBL     j.^jjjjj  .  ^^^  ,^g  jupp,^,  ^f  j^j^  routes— 

i.g. ,  that  between  Koplos  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
(belo*,  gag)— with  water  (by  MenlOliotep.  Dyn.  XI. 
[Erman,    506]).^     It  was  easy  and  safe   for  even  in- 


Ividuali 


s  far  a 


Edon 


'Arflbah :  witness  Ihe  lale  of  Se-nuhyt.  which,  whether 
historical  or  not  (see  EJ5YPT,  col.  1237),  must  have 
been  founded  on  a.  knowledge  of  ihe  actual  conditions 
of  travel. s  In  shorl,  by  the  third  millennium  travel 
must  have  been  frequent  and  tolerably  secure  (of  course 
with  interruptions)  from  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Red  Sen  and 
the  Sudan  10  the  Euphrates;  and  the  commercial 
activity  and  wealth  of  Babylonia  in  at  least  the  second 
'   "   ' Ji  hardly  have  fail  ' 


±  of  Ihe  rest  of  W.  Asia. 


what  prevails  ii 
W.    Asia  were 


Cp 

,  suppose,  however,  Ihat  all  this  pro- 
intervals,   anything  like  a  parallel  to 

I  modern  times,  or  even  to  what  was 
the    Roman    Empire.      The   roads    of 

rere  they  so  well  laid  down.  In  the 
ich  we  deal  there  were  frequent  inter- 
ads  of  Arabia  often  burst  the  frontiers 


Before  we  pass  from  the  influence  of  the  gre.it 
empires  on  conimerce.  three  other  phenomena  require 
10.  Tr«le  «»)  '".*«  "'"'''^-  <^"'  ''  '^r  f^l  "f  '^"' 
PoWU'^l  of  political  power  within  the  empires 
P°^"-  from  one  site  to  another,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  capitals.  Of  this  both  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  furnish  instances.  The  centre  of  govern- 
menl in  ^ypl  came  down  Ihe  Nile,  from  positions 
commanding  the  hii^hways  to  the  S.  and  the  Red  Sea.  to 
Memphis '  al  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  where  gre.it  trade- 
routes  converge  from  all  quarters.  We  find  a  similar 
esse  under  the  New  Empire,  when  the  increase  of  trade 
on  the  Syrian  frontier  drew,  for  a  time,  the  centre  of 
the  piililical  power  from  Thebes  into  the  Eastern  l>eha.'' 
On  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  same  causes  worked 
in  an  opposite  direction — upstream.  The  central  posi- 
tion of  Ur  with  regard  to  commerce  is  well  known  ; 
how  elaljorate  thai  commerce  was  is  proved  by  the 
titles  of  (he  third  dynasty  of  Ur,  and  the  number  of 
contract  tablets  from  their  lime.'  The  transference  of 
power  from  the  lower  Babylonian  cities  10  Babylon 
itself  and  the  independence  of  that  great  Centre  from 
about  3400  B.C.,  w.is  protnbly  assisted  by  commercial 
inHuenees.  for  Rtbylon  proved  its  Illness  as  a  centre  for 
trade  by  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  its  commerce 
and  wealth,  in  spite  of  frequent  political  disasters,  for 

<  Also  '  it  is  pralnblfl  tlut  f^eti  I.  cauKil  n  Kri«  of  watir 
staliaillto  Ik  tsmblished  from  the  Nile  lo  nerenire'  <Budc<!, 
//■ffftio):  and  Ramw  III,  buill  a  fbrtifitH  -ell  l«lween  ill. 
Cuius  and  Raphia  (iiiJ.  iso) :  an  Rnnisfs  IV.  ifiJ.  187. 

*  Under  Dvn.  liu ;  cp  ■  Tr»v*l»  of  an  Ecyniian '  undei  Dvn, 
aij..«..    KtinKPiiaff. 

H  J4,  <7_:  MEMi-H^^^Seealw  FL'p«rie"//^!TXl.'      '^'''"' 

<  CpEmvin,  S16. 

»  Cpfor  rtferences  Rogera,  Hiil.  it/Bai.  and  Atsyr.  1 177, 
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nearly  aooo  years  (cp  Is.47}:  and  it  is  possible  thai 
some  memory  of  the  cily's  early  fame  as  a  galhering 
place  for  men  of  all  tongues  may  lie  behind  Ihe  HetH«w 
story  of  the  founding  of  Babel  (Gen.  11).  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  how  much  more  advan- 
lageously  Babylon  lies  (or  the  trade  through  Elam  inlo 
Persia,  than  do  the  cities  which  preceded  her  in  power. 
The  rise  of  Assyria  was  doublless  aided  by  her  com- 
mand, closer  than  that  of  Babylon,  over  the  lines  of 
trade  to  the  W. ;  the  transference  of  Ihe  Assyrian 
capital  from  .Asur  to  Calah  and  Nineveh  was,  in  £ict. 

both  with  N.  and  W.  These  are  but  instances,  which 
will  doubtless  be  multiplied  as  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  is  increased. 

Another  phenomenon  to  be  noted  in  the  commercial 
dei'clopmenl  of  the  Great  Empires— n-e  shall  find  some- 
ILMetCWMLriM:  '^""Z  '""'"Kous  in  Israel— is  the 
t.™i V_Ij!^1.  e.ichange  of  naiive  mihiia,  proper  lo 
royal  tnden.  ^^,^J^^  conditions  of  life,  for  a 
mercenary  soldiery,  which  generally  followed  a  great 
increase  in  trade.  The  soldiers  of  ihe  Middle  Empire 
in  Eg)pt  were  such  a  miliiia ;  but  after  the  great 
growth  of  trade,  especially  with  Asia  under  the 
djTinslies  of  the  New  t>npire,  the  Egyptian  armies 
were  mainly  composed  of  mercenaries  (Erman,  543). 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Egypt  under  Ps.amel1k. 
It  happened  also  in  Babylonia  under  Asur-bani-pal  and 
Nebuchadreiiar. 

Again,  it  is  10  be  remarked  Ihat  Ihe  initiative  of  Ihe 
great  commercial  expeditions  from  Babylonia  and  from 
KgypI  is  recorded  on  the  monuments  as  due  not  10 
private  enterprise,  but  to  the  reigning  monarch.'  This 
is  no  pretence  of  royal  arrogance  or  of  the  court  scribe's 
flallery.  We  see'  the  same  motive  at  work  in  Ihe 
great  e^iploralions  and  commercial  e\pedilions  of  Ihe 
Middle  -Ages  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

special   class  or  profession  of  traders ;   farmers  and 
wenponsmith  himself  carries  his  goods 


«(8  3: 


Icdid 


:  period  of  the 

religions  of  W,  .\sia ;  a.  proof  that  it  was  not  Ihen 
specialiseii  as  a  separate  vocation.  There  is  no  meniion 
of  trade  in  the  ptowrbs  of  Plah-hotep  (from  the  4th 
mil!.),  and  when  Ihey  appeared  in  Egypt  'sailors, 
merchanis,  and  iulerpreters  of  foreign  origin  were 
despised'  (EnviT,  %  31);  that  is  to  s.iy,  the  special 
1  was  a  late  and  n  foreign  U[i5lart  in  Ihat  civjiis 


The  r 


of  the  - 


and 


the  peculiar  c 

J^£.  ""''  ■"  "^^  T'"  "  =!»«»' ■!•»?  »f 

'  tra<lcrs  wilhm  those  centres— the  gradual 

ahsorplion  of  whole  tribes  outside  them  in  the  business 
of  trade  and  Ihe  carriage  of  goods.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  certain  Arabian  nomads,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  desert  and  possession  of  the  means  of  crossing 
il.  furnished  them  with  ihe  price  |in  Iheir  trading  scr\'ices) 
for  purchasing  Ihe  products  of  civilisation.  Thus,  lu  the 
OT.  some  of  the  earliesl  names  for  traders  are  tribal ; 
lshmaclile(Gen.37isi7/.  39i.  — all]),  Midianile  (the 
p:irallel  Ep.issages:  Gen.  37  zSa  36),  and  (later ]  Canaan- 
tie,  of  which  the  first  two  were  Arabian  and  the  lasl  the 

■bridge'  between  Eqypt  and  Mesopotamia.  This 
evidence  is  confirmed  1^  the  Egyptian  records.  Part 
of  the  eontempi  of  Ihe  F^-piians  for  traders  was  prob- 
ably due  10  the  traders  being  foreigners.  The  Beni- 
Hasan  painlinGS  represent  thirty-seven  Asiatics  from 
raders  from  near  Sinai  (see  EOVPT,  g  s°  '• 
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-.  36).     So,  I 


bclnee 


>o,  Hannu  (he  leader 
r  Sanh-ki-re'  of  Ihe 
enth  dynasly  (Ecyht,  g  48)  appears  10  have  a  Semilic 
le  (cp,  however,  Erman,  506).  Thus,  by  ihe  third 
.,  the  Semites  ham  their  centra)  position 
'0  most  ancient  civilisations,  their  com- 
es of  communication,  and  their  frequent 
migrations,  had  deveJoped  those  habits  of  trading  which 
distinguish  them  to  Ihe  present  day.'  Among  the 
Semites,  again,  there  were  espcxHally  four  femiiies  which 
concentrated  the  racial  adapiableness  and  tenacity  upon 
commerce,  and,  not  content  with  the  share  in  that 
which  their  central  positions  brought  to  them,  devoted 
themselves  10  Ihe  ptirsuit  and  organisation  of  many  lines 
of  tratfic,  tit)  they  developed,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them 
at  lenst,  a  wider  commercial  inlluence  than  the  world 
ever  saw  till  the  most  recent  epoch.  These  were  the 
Minomns.  Ihe  Aranueans,  the  Phcenicians.  and  the 
Nabatxans,  of  whom  the  first  three  had  begun  to 
develop  thdr  commerce  within  our  period — the  MinsEans 
and  the  Aramceans  by  land.  Ihe  Phosnicians  by  sea. 

It  is  only  upon  indirect  and  somewhat  precarious 
evidence  (summarised  by  Weber,  AraiUn  vor  Islam, 
14.KillJ>UIS.  "/'*  ""!  '!,""  Min:«an  kingdom 
a  dale  IS  assigned  so  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  second  millennium  B,c.  The  centre  of  the 
Minrean  power  lay  in  Ihe  S,  part  of  Arabia-~not  in  the 
(ncense- bearing  r^ons  of  Kataban  and  l^adramSt 
(above,  %  s),  though  it  commanded  these,  and  by  its 
bold  OD  the  central  Aratnan  routes  (below,  %  31 )  and  its 
colony  in  Musran  or  Musri  \i.t..  Midian)  and  north- 
wards (MiZRAtu,  §  3)'  possessed  the  Arabian  land 
traffic,  *nd  sent  its  caravans  by  Ma'Sn  and  Peira  to 
Goz.*!,  The  capital  was  Kamawu,  the  Kama  of 
Elratosthenes,*  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ports 
of  Ihe  S.  coast.  Thus  Mintean  trade  extended  at  least 
from  Ihe  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Levant.     But  see  |  17. 

After  what  has  been  said  elseivhere  (Aram,  Aramaic 
Langitage  ;  ep  PHtEMiciA.  g  7}  il  is  onlv  necessary  to 

Hittiies  in  ■  country  on  the  upper  Euphrates  which  is 
the  meeting-ground  of  m.tny  trade,  routes —from  Syria. 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Babylonia  (below,  %  39/)- 
They  gradually  ex1cn<led  over  N.  Syria,  a  land  more 
suited  for  trade  than  for  agriculture  or  industries,'  and 
embraced  Damascus,  the  [irincipal  Syrian  '  harbour.'  a. 
dei>it  of  Ihe  Arabian  Desert  {Hiil.  Geogr.  fs\^  f.).  The 
earliest  notices  reveal  Aramaiins  as  nomads,  perhaps 
traders,  in  Mesopinamia;  in  Syria  the  smail  sl.ites  they 
founded  round  cities  were  nich  as  those  founded  by  other 
trading  peoples.  The  strongest  proof  of  their  commerce 
is  (he  gradual  sprcad'of  their  dialect  till  it  became  the 
lingaa  fr,ia,a  of  W.  Asia.  In  R-ibylonia  il  \i-as  sppfcen 
in  daily  life  from  the  eleventh  to  the  ninth  century 
{Wi.    X'Stktr  VorderasitHS,  11);  by  the  tenth  il  had 


I  The  Syrbn^  depicled  « 
<^lt.,dB...//A-4m).nrel 
Jininricil1qil;.1iliaariheA 


Ihtt 


omb  of  Kui, 
,    CpStiabo 


a&iLn«t  the  hiuli  antiquity  claimed  for  the  Minxan  kinecjani,  si.-e 
Uu.l^e,  IIF.«,  Preface,  xvi^  Hi<  coMlu'^ioii  it  thai  Glasci's 
In-ct.  115;  lnjlonm  to  the  lime  oC  Ombywi  and  thai  'Ihe 
Mitwan  kinifdom  cannot  be  sho>ta  10  be<iUler  [ban  iheiiiib 

3  'na  nxoa%  reuoninc  of  Bndec  (//^  Sxii  /K)  igainit 
Winckkr't  frequsit  idcnliHcalitm  oTlhe  biblical  Hfiiraim  with 
the  Arabian  Slu)i  Ii  not  concluHve  ii);ainil  Ihe  uiitoice  of  Ihe 
Iwcr.  For  if,  u  Eenerally  adnilled,  (ifauat  of  Uluwr's 
Inscr.  loSjIie  Can,  the  Minzan  caravans  (Wm  S.  Arabia  would 
fc.ircely  parri  ibroaeli  Efrypt  to  Gaia,  or  through  Gon  to  iLg^'pl 
{>i.jiv.iiliMandinK  Rudee^  note  on  p.  »ii).  The  meniion  of 
C.^ti.  therefore.  i<,  M  far.  ei-M<-nce  in  favonr  of  a  N.  Arabian 
MwU  CpaIwSTMiH>H.|6.  EveniftheMu^aflheAHyrinn 
and  MEibean  inBcnptianKHpTored  tobeEf^ypt,  ihii  only  means 

SiibTann  al  Mariaba,  Ihe  Kattabanian;  at  Tamna,  the  ChalnunO. 
>  M'Curdy,  HUl.  Pnth.  MtH.  1  isj. 
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taken  the  place  which  Babylonian  held  in  W.  Asia  In 
the  tiftcenth,  and  was  used  as  far  as  Egypt  as  a  com- 
mercial tongue  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  334).  How  long 
and  how  far  this  commercial  supremacy  of  the  language 
lasted  is  proved  by  inscriptions  in  Teima  and  Nnbataean 
towns  up  to  too  A.D.  Il  was  the  Aramitan  trade,  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Levant,  which  formed  the  temptation 
to  Ihe  Assyrian  campaigns  in  the  ninth  and  following 
centuries  (below,  §  5a),      Cp  Syria,  §§  16  f. 

The  commercial  influence  of  the  Phcenicians  appears 
to  have  risen  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
ia  Dkn-i.t....  .^ramsans;  but  how  early  it  Is  im- 
16.  Phonietwi..  p^ij^i^  ,^  ^j,  .phe  absence  of  all 
reflection  of  trade  not  only  from  the  names  of  their 
earliest  cities — these  may  have  been  named  before  the 
PhiEnician  occupation  '—hut  niso  from  all  exccjit  pre- 
sumably late  strata  of  their  religion"  (see  below.  §  m). 
is  significanl.  The  coincidence  lietween  a  great  infiui 
of  Canaaiiitc  population  and  religion  into  Babylonia 
(about  9500  B.C. ).  and  the  rise  of  a  'Canaaniie'  dynasty 
there,  with  a  great  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  is 
interesting  as  indicative  of  a  racial  capacity  for  trade. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  assign  the  rise  of  the 
commerce  of  the  I'hcEniclans  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  between  Lebanon  and  the 
Levant,  somewhere  in  Ihe  third  millennium  B.C. ,  and 
therefore  subsequent  to  the  appearance 
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and  V 


may  ti 
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central  position  of  that  coast,  to  Ihe  mines  and  forests  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Ihe  grenler  facility  for  traffic 
by  sea  than  by  land,  between  the  various  Phoenician 
settlements.  Probably  Ihe  Phixiiicinns  did  not  invent 
ships  as  the  Greeks  were  led  to  suppose  from  their  subse- 
quent supremacy  in  navigation  ;  for  Ihe  first  boats  must 
have  beeii  invented  by  a  [People  with  long  slow  rivers, 
Bui  the  PhiEnicians,  with  Iheir  towns  near  to  large 
forests  and  disposed  within  a  day's  sail  of  each  other  on 
a  coast  full  of  obstacles  for  land  traffic,  must  have  Ijcea 
early  forced  to  the  improvement  of  Ihe  means  of  naviga- 
tion :  whilst  the  harassing  land  march  across  Ihe  desert 
to  Eg}-pt  must  have  led  to  a  speedy  extension  of  thai 
navigation  to  the  Egyptian  delta.  So  great  an  ad\*enlurc, 
if  it  did  not  produce,  amply  proves  the  existence  of, 

to  Kfi  Phicnicia  lo  the  command  of  the  worlds  trade. 
Tiie  less  adventurous  Egyptians.*  who  had  in  Ihe  earlier 
periods  of  their  history  reached  Punt  by  their  own 
merchants,  h.-td  left  Ihe  trade  through  Nubia  to  nef^ocs 
(Erman,  498);*  and  ncnv  might  be  eixsily  tempted 
to  resign  a  commerce  which  they  disliked  {%  13)  to  the 
peaceful  invaders  of  the  Delta.  The  process  may  have 
been  hastened  during  the  Hyksos  supremacy.  In  any 
case,  from  Ihe  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
the  trade  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  in  rha:nician 
hands.  In  the  tiftcenth  century,  according  to  Ihe 
Amarna  Letters  ihey  had  fleets  of  merchanl  ships,  and 
s  fresco  in  a  Thetitn  tomb  depicis  tliem  as  importers 
of  goods  from  Asia  (Budge,  HEit6i) 

{e)  The  ancienl  trade  of  W.  Asia,  however,  was  not 
confined  within  that  region,      W.  Asia  lies  between  the 
Ocean    and   the   Mediterranean ; 
by  its  regular  winds 
,    .,  tne  oiner  by  its  islands,  offer  easy  access 

""™-  10  sources  of  wealth  beyond  them.  In 
he  later  Phcenician  and  the  Greek  epoclis  of  trade  both 
eas  were  regularly  naiHgated,  and  Ihe  far  liast  united 
viththefar\Vest(Sg63.  7>)- 

■  Sidon,  usually  undenlood  u  '  Fishenown '  (but  see  Pnn- 
ilclA.  I  .a)  !  Tyre  =  rocfc  ;  Beyroul  =  siirini!!,  tie.  Conliait 
lie  PhlliMine.Ashkclon  and  Ihe  Canaaniie  KirLiih.Mpher,  ihe 

^  >  The  chief  Pluenidan  gods  do  not  dilTer  fiom  those  of  other 
mercial  superiority  q>f  .Syrians  al  ibe  present  day 
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Whether  in  the  period  we  are  now  Wealing  there  was 
already  a  trade  with  India  is  a  question  to  which  we  can 
get  only  probabiliiies  in  answer,      II  was  quite  possible. 

Th«  Peri/liH  or  ihc  Etylhnean  S«a  >  (lU  Christian  cenl.)  \iy-t 

■hat  taken  by  Nearchui,  tht  admiral  of  Alesuider)  lo  the  Indus, 
nnd  ihcncc  down  the  Malalur  nusL  It  adds  (|  39X  however, 
that  a  speedieiT  though  more  dangerous,  voyage  may  Im  made  by 
those  who  set  out  to  sea  fcom  Arabia  with  the  Mansoons  Gitrji 
»>'Ikl<.u>ic.  irnaWv).  The»  winds  blow  acrOiS  ihe  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  SW.  from  April  to  October,  from  the  NF„  from 


Octobei 


[.April, 


By  the  seventh  ccnlury  B.  C. ,  if  not  long  before,  there 
was  in  India  a  developed  and  organised  imde ;  gre;il 
thips  were  already  built,  and  long  sea-voyages  under- 
taken. From  the  very  earliest  times  merchants  had 
been  held  in  high  repute  (Lassen, /ai/.  Alltrtkumikundt. 
2573)76579).  The  island  of  Sokotra  has  a  Sanscrit 
name  {ib.  580).  The  Babylonian  Nimrod  epic  reflects 
a,  jotu^ey  through  Arabia  lo  Saba:a ;  and  Sokotra  has 
b(xn  suggested  as  the  island  which  was  its  goal(Hommel, 
Hastings'  OSliifio).  On  the  reliefs  of  Deir-el-Bahri, 
Punt  is  pictured  as  a  place  of  barter  where  several 
nationalities  meet  and  deal  with  the  Egyptians  in  dider- 
ent  sorts  of  goods.      It  is,  therefore,  rnore  than  possible 

of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ports  of  S.  Arabia  during  our 
period.  Weber  indeed  (Arab,  vor  Islam.  3% ;  cp  33) 
calls  the  Minieans  the  intermediaries  of  the  Indian  as  well 
as  of  the  S,  Arabian  trade,  and  dates  the  origin  of  this 
trade  before  1300  B.C.  (more  than  a  millennium  before 
the  later  Ptolemies).  But  see§  14.  It  is  remarkable  Ihal 
no  Indian  fates  or  goods  are  found  pictured  on  the  reliefs 
of  Deir-el-Bahri  ( Naville,  cp.  cii.  1  affi  and  the  correspond- 
ing plates),  nor  have  any  Indian  products  been  discovered 
in  Egyptian  remains.  As  for  Babylonia,  the  earliest 
Sumerian  deposits  (Babylonia,  %  iS)  contain  both  ivory 
ornameQts  and  bronze.  The  ivory  may  have  been 
taken  from  elephantswhich  were  extant  on  the  Kuphratcs 
till  towards  the  close  of  our  era.'    But  for  the  tin.  needed 

for  the  metal  from  the  Sanscrit.*  This,  however,  is  a 
precarious  ground  on  which  to  found  a  condtision  with 
regard  10  so  early  an  epoch  ;  for  reasons  for  theopposite 
view— that  there  was  no  sea-trade  between  W,  .^sia  and 
lu'lia  till  the  seventh  centtiry  B,c. — see  India  and 
OPHiR.Sa;  cp  also  Sprenger,  ^//,  Geog.  Arah.,^^i- 
60,  139.  We  nmsi  not  forget  the  possibility  of  land- 
trade  between  Babylonia  and  India  through  Elam  and 

As  for  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  with  Europe  in  Ibis  era. 
that  is  much  less  problematical.      Cyprus,  which  lies  in 

IS  With  ^'s*"  °^  "*"  ^'^"^  ~^'  ^"'^-  PP-  ""  'as)- 

c„J™r  "3S  reached  by  some  of  the  earliest  Baby- 
EtiroiW.    ,^jann,o„arch,;    and  in  the  course  of  the 

both  with  Egypt  and  with  Syria  (Budge,  HE  i  i6j/. ) ; 
and  Cyprus  can  hardly  ever  have  been  out  of  touch 
with  the  islands  to  the  W.  Evidence  of  an  eilremely 
eariy  knowledge  of  Europe  in  Egypt  is  given  in  WMM. 
Ai.  u.  Eur.  ch.  28,' 

t  TTffHjrXovf  r^t  'Bpu#pd«  0aXair7i|t.  Anonymous,  but  allri- 
buied  to  an  author  named  ^Apfiiav6i-  Georr.  Gnrci  Mijurts  by 
C.  Mailer,  ed.  Paris,  1881,  vol.  i,  J5)jS^.  cp  p.  >cv. 

"  Thotraeslll.  killed  elephanu  on  the  Euphraua ;  Naville, 
»*.n't.  ij;  Budge,  HBitaO. 

»  The  IsiandsSf  the  Persian  Gulfi 
at  a  very  early  penod :  and  thence 
India  wui»(ai£culi. 

ff.  This'  is  not  ceri.iin ;  cp  O.  Schiader,  llamliltgiiekicklt, 
etc.,  71,  quoted  by  (lOtL 

s  For  hnporls  and  ejiportfl  of  W.  Asiatic  trade  with  India  in 
Boman  limes  see  Ptriplut  (of  Erythmui  Sea).  H  49,  96, 

•  .According  to  the  American  explorers  of  Nippur  (Pe^er^ 
Nip^Hy,  i  1 )}/)  ume  evidence  of  iiade  wilfa  Greece  (kub-Ea) 
J/Et"^ff"i"^'^'         e  oureen     century  ac  ,  ep    u  ge. 
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(/)  For  the  natural  lines  of  traffic  and  trade-routes, 
see  below,  l>art  II.  of  this  article  (g§  38-40). 

ig)  The  various  means  of  carriage  in  the  aitcient 
world  ha^ing  been  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  else- 

of  BBTT^n.  Pofiefage.  the  employment  of  hum.-m 
""T*™**  beings  for  the  carriage  of  burdens  both 
for  building  purposes  and  for  trade  (as  we  find  it  still  in 
Central  Africa),  was  common  in  early  Egypt  according 
to  the  monuments.  It  was  not  altogether  confined  to 
local  traffic.  Under  one  of  the  .Amenemha'ts  (midille 
of  aBth  cent,  according  to  Fl.  Petrie  i  but  aioo  accord- 
ing  to  W,  M,  MUller)  200  men  with  only  50  animals 
were  employed  for  carrying  stone  through  the  desert.' 
From  the  earliest  times,  however,  the  ass  and  the  bullock 
were  in  common  tise,  and  (especially  the  ass)  consti- 
tuted the  principal  means  of  conveyance.  The  ass  was 
employed  for  distant  desert  joumeyings ;  cp  the  Beni- 
Hasan  pictures  (under  the  lath  dyn,).  The  camel  was 
apparently  unbred  and  untised  even  to  a  late  date  in 
Egypt,  but  must  have  appeared  early  in  Arabia.  The 
horse  and  the  mule  came  much  later  ;  the  horse  not  till 
the  time  of  the  Hyksos  and  then,  for  long,  only  for 
fighting  and  hunting ;  the  mule  from  Pontus  not  till 
towards  1000  B.C.  (see  Ass,  Came:,,  HtiK^iK,  Mltle, 
Cattle,  g  8;  Babvuinia,  %  5;  Ecypt.  %  9).  'nie 
carr)'>ng  power  of  these  animals  was  increased  by  the 
invention  of  pack-saddles,  open  litters  (already  during 
the  4ih  dyn.),  sleighs  or  draw-boards,  and  carts — first 
with  solid,  and  then  with  spoked,  wheels.  A  lunurious 
chariot  with  horses  appears  in  the  Iidubor  legend 
(Tab.  6)  about  aooo  B.C.  Still  less,  however,  than  at 
the  present  day,  were  the  wheeled  vehicles  suited  for 
distant  carriage,  which  was  mainly  performed  00  the 
backs  of  animals  (CHAKiirr.  g  9).  There  were  practi- 
cally no  intH-national  roads  for  carriages  till  the  Per5ian 
Empire.  Carriage  by  water  arose  first  in  timber 
rafts  or  constructions  of  reed  coated  wilh  bitumen, 
on  rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates  (BabvijJN.  g  6; 
early  legends).  From  these  dei'eloped  rowing  and 
sailing  biiais.  wilh  which  ventures  were  made  through 
liver-mouths  into  the  sea  ;  and  so  arose  coasting  voyages 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Lci'ant,  and  the  Red  Sea  (Ship). 
By  the  time  of  Thutmosis  I.  (about  1560  B.C)  and 
Queen  fla'tsepsut  (EGYPT,  g  53)  the  Egyptians  had 
developed  elaborate  ships  wilh  oars,  rising,  and  sails 
for  the  Punt  voyages  (cp  Ship).  Theships  of  this  (i8ih) 
dynasiy  were  not  mere  fighting  galleys  ;  they  were  trans- 
ports carrying  considerable  cargoes  ( Naville.  TtmfU  of 
Deir  el  Bakari.  3,  with  plales|. 

(i)  Early  trade  consisted  of  barter,  in  which  various 
communities  or  slates  of  culture  exchanged  the  neces- 

_-  ti,_|..r.  sti'issor  embellishments  of  life'  When 
ySm^'  ^  "'P"'"*  civilisation  met  an  inferior  it 
'""'"■  paid  for  solid  goods,  as  at  the  present  day, 
wilh  gaudy  trinkets  and  ornaments,  as  for  instance 
the  Egyptians  in  their  commerce  with  the  negro  and 
other  tribes  whom  they  met  in  Punl'  (Naville.  op.  cil.). 
Gradually,  however,  there  arose  common  nieasures  of 
value:  i.g.,  cattle,  slaves,  or  metals,  especially  the 
precious  metals.'    As  among  other  early  races'  oma- 

>  For  porterage  in  Bab^'lonla,  cp  a  letter  of  HammunU, 
Btilr.  J,  Aayrlahgii,  4  474. 

^  In  the  East  barter  has  always  survived  alongside  well- 
developed  systems  of  money  and  finance-  Cp  uivder  Canbyses. 
Btitr.  t  Alljr.  4419,  I  9.  Palgrave  {Cltlral  and  E.  Arai. 
ed.  tSSj.  P-  366)  found   barter  more  common    'ihrouehoul 


Cp  above,  |  S,  on  Manit-tu-iiba. 

fifth  note.    For  electron  in  Egypi  a^d  silvw  see'EcvPT,  I  }S| 

>  Babilon,  Us  Origin,  di  U  .Vnutaii:   W.  W.  Cailile, 
Tit  EwL  ffMpaim  llftnt,.  Pi.  U.  especially  chap.  2. 
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ments  and  (he  material  for  ornamenl  displaced  the  useful 
melnls  and  other  commodities  as  (he  fovourite  media 
of  exchange  and  standards  of  value.  In  aid  of  [his, 
there  vias  not  onljr  ihe  common  nnd  universal  pikssion 

the  family's  wealth  being  most  easily  •  saved '  in  the 
form  of  i(5  women's  ornaments,  even  after  money 
proper  came  into  existence ;  and  in  W.  Asia  the 
process  would  be  further  hastened  by  the  prevailing 
custom  of  purch^ising  a  wife,  for  an  instance  of  whicli 
in  I»'ael,  cp  Gen.  24,  and  see  below,  g  43.  These 
primitive  'moneys,'  however,  were  not  always  actually 
given  in  exchange  for  goods ;  but  the  value  of  the 
goods  exchanged  was  reckoned  in  terms  of  them.  Kor 
this  usage  in  the  case  of  copper  wire*  see  Erman 
(494/:}.  and  later  of  silver  and  gold,  Egypt.  S  38. 
Stamped  weights  of  the  precious  metals  were  in  t^rly 
use  in  Babylonia ;  but  money  proper  appears  :n  W. 
Asia  first  in  Ihe  Persian  period.  For  further  details 
see  Money,  and  tbe  articles  and  books  quoted  there. 

(i)  The  most  interesting  of  all  Ihe  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  W.  Asia  during 

■uiiafAn         '°  religion.     So  far  as  IS  known  lo  the 
'•"P"^        present  writer  there  exists  no  adequate 

Ireatmenl  of  this,  nor  even  a  full  appreciation  of  its 

significance.    The  hint  has  already  been  gi 


:  appear; 


n  the 


uring  the  formative  period  of  1 
religions.  In  Egypt  and  Itabylonia,  or  among  the 
Syrian  and  other  Semites,  there  were  gods  who  reflected 
or  sympathised  with  every  other  human  activity.  The 
memory  of  Ihe  various  peoples  went  back  to  divine 
or  semi-divine  kings,  lawgivers,  physicians,  teachers, 
hanlers.  and  fishers  (Phcenicia.  S  ia|,  artisans  (cp  the 
Egj'piian  Plah  and  tbe  attribution  of  the  invention 
of  pottery  and  nietal- working  to  various  gods),  and 
musicians.  But,  except  for  certain  isolated  and  ap- 
parently late  inslanras,  to  be  noted  presently  (Jaa),  there 
seems  10  have  been  no  god  or  liero  who  was  a  trader, 
'litis  cannot  have  been  due  to  dislike  of  trading  habits, 
such  as  prevailed  in  Egj-plian  society  (§  13):  for  the 
want  was  not  confined  lo  Egypt ;  nor  was  il  due  to  any 
of  the  moral  objections  to  trade,  which  are  so  common 
in  modem  times.  There  is  only  one  explanation :  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  religions  of  W.  Asia, 
commerce  was  not  yet  specialised  as  a  separate  vocation' 
13  19).  Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  its  want  of 
religious  influence  at  an  early  period  is  found  among 

cally  identical  with   those  of  the  general 


33.  In 
PhanlcU,  ) 

Egypt. 


.90). 


look  10  the  sea  Ihey  invoked  for  ihc-ir  new 
occupation  the  blessing  of  their  accustomed  deities,  and 
principally  of  the  various  local  forms  of'AStart.  The 
other  divine  beings,  who  appear  connected  with 
Phcenieian  ships,  and  in  later  times  were  credited  wiih 
the  discovery  of  navigation,  the  Kabiri,  were  of 
secondary  rank  in  the  Pboenicinn  pantheon,  and  had 
been  originally  connected  with  Ihe  mining  and  working 
of  melab  l/i,  laS.  190 ;  but  sec  PlltENlcrA.  g  11,  col. 
3774.  with  footnote).  The  legends  which  allribuie 
dislnnt  travels  to  Ihe  Tvrian  Her.ikles  and  divers  gods 
are  of  laie  origin  (Pie'tsch.  191).  The  only  other 
possible  instance  of  a  trading  Canaanite  deity  is  thai 
concealed  under  the  ambiguous  name  i3t»  (Pikenicia, 
S  u.  IssACHAH.  gg  3,  6).  Similarly  in  Egypt  the 
expeditions  lo  Punt  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were 
commended  to  (he  patronage  of  Amon  of  Thebes,  who 
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g8n.  3,  Ihe  trade)  of  that  disiant  land  10  his  own  people, 
and  was  thanked  by  them  for  help  in  the  exploration 
and  opening  up  of  roads  {Naville.  Dtir  tl  Bahari,  pi. 
iii.  14.  19^).  We  may  assume  thai  other  nations  of 
W.  Asia  when  they  look  to  Irade  also  dedicated  it  each 
to  Iheir  own  tribal  deny.  But  once  this  was  done,  the 
reaction  upon  their  conceptions  of  their  deity  must  have 

of  \a%At,        ''"^™*    '"    ""^    Iransformaiion    of    the 

„„  _h_j™     primitive  religions.     The  deity,  origin- 

□aTBugiou.    ^1^  j^^j   ^^^    identified  with    purely 

local  phenomena(pH<EMCiA,  %  11),  must,  when  carried 

identification  with  the  principid  cosmic  forces,  especially 
those  of  the  sea  and  the  heavens.  Il  may,  therefore, 
be  lo  trade  that  ihe  religions  of  W.  Asia  parily  owe  the 
association  of  iheir  gods  with  the  stars — always  Ihe 
guides  of  travellers — as  well  as  their  identification  with 
the  natural  forces,  or  even  with  the  gods,  of  distant 
lands.  ^  Bui  besides  thus  enhancing  the  power  of  nati\'e 
deities,  tbe  foreign  trade  of  Iheir  worshippers  brought 
back  the  culls  of  other  gods.  Tbis  is  very  evident  in 
E^-pl.  A  number  of  instances  are  given  by  Erman. 
L'sertesen  III.  (Dyn.  lii. )  dedicated  a  temple  on  the 
S.  fronlier  to  the  Nubian  god.  and  only  in  the  second 
place  to  Hnum  the  Egyptian  (500) ;  Besa,  honoured 
by  the  New  Empire  'as  a  prelecting  genius,'  probably 
owed  'his  introduction  to  Egypt  10  this  (incense)  trade' 
(514};  and  consequent  upon  the  great  increase  of  Asiatic 
commerce  under  the  dghteenlh  and  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  a  numbra-  of  Syrian  divinities  were  admitted  lo 
(he  E^ptian  pantheon  (517).  Similarly  (here  was  an 
export  of  the  gods  of  W.  Asia  to  Europe  by  Cyprus : 
'  merchants  Of  Cilium  iH-ougbt  the  cult  of  their  goddess 
with  diem  to  Athens 'jPHtENlciA,  §  11),  and  the  general 
Infiitence  of  Phoenician  traders  on  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  Greece  is  noiorious.  Again,  gatherings 
34  RBTK^nnHB.  '°  rel'Bious  centres,  great  or  small, 

— as  we  see  even  in  medin^val  and 
modern  limes.  Staled  and  famous  markets  grew  about 
the  sanctuaries  of  W.  Asia  and  festivals  became  fairs. 
Where  Irade,  as  in  N.  S}-ria  and  Arabia,  had  to  pass 
through  many  tribal  lerrilories,  treaties  were  necessary 
and  were  accompanied  by  religious  rites  at  border  (or 
other )^nctuanes,  al  which  il  would  be  natural  to  ex- 
change goods.  In  our  period  and  that  which  followed 
it,  Dabj'lon,  Carchemish,  Bethel,  &inai(perhaps),  Mecca, 
and  various  Egyptian  towns  are  instances,*  Exchanges 
were  effected  under  religious  direction ;  it  was  the 
interest  of  Ihe  guardians  of  Ihe  sanctuaries  to  prescribe 
forms,  and  fees  to  the  temple  were  charged.^  The 
supervision  liy  priests  of  Babylonian  commerce  is  evident 
from  a  mulliliide  of  contract  tablets  i*  and  Ihe  rise  of 
priestly  families  and  castes  to  kingly  power,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  was  made  possible  by  ihe 
wealth  which  accrued  to  them  from  Iheir  direction  of 

study  is  neccssiiry.      We   have  seen    ih.it  during   the 

„   - ,       New   Empire  and  especially  under   the 

"•  '^*^  dghmH  .nd  »inn-S;  djiulio  Ihtre 
was  a  great  incraise  of  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Syrian  products  and  manufactures  played  a 
very  important  part  (above,  §  8).  We  are  now  to 
examine  the  details  of  this,  happening  as  it  did  on  the 
eve  of  Israel's  settlement  in  Palestine,    The  first  evidence 
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is  found  in  the  records  of  Thulmosis  III.  (1503-1449).' 
Coals  of  mail  do  nol  Bppear  in  tils  reign  till  he  lakes 
aoo  from  the  Canaanile?  at  the  sack  of  Megidilo,  The 
Syrian  chariots  are  the  liner,  and  generally  Syrian 
artisans  appear  more  skilful  and  ortislic  than  those  of 
Egypt.  LflTKe  numbci 
Egypt.     In  the  same  rci 

lions  of  grain  into  Egypt;  uiese  cannot  aJl  nave  been 
tribute  (above.  S  8  n.  3) ;  also  of  oil,  wine,  honey, 
dales,  incense,  tlmljcr  for  masts  and  beams,  and  cattle. 
It  is  in  the  period  after  Thutmosis  111.,  howe'.'cr.  that 
we  obtnin  our  fullest  evidence  of  ihe  commercial  condi- 

T^ttT^  A  mama  Letters  (1400  onwards)  reveal, 
inters.  If  j^j,  ^  ^^g  ^1^^  1^  cuneiform  script 
in  which  (hey  are  written,  Ihe  already  prolonged  and 
close  commercial  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and 
Egj-pt  across  Syria.  Their  contents  are  still  more  sig- 
nilicant.'  The  kings  of  Uabylonia  and  Egypt  propose 
an  exchange  of  Ihe  products  of  their  lands.  Gold  is 
lenl  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  'painted  HOod,'  golden 
and  wooden  images,  and  oil.  From  Babylonia  10  Egypt 
come  manufaclured  gold,  precious  stones,  lapis  kiiuli. 
enamel,  skins,  wooden  chariots,  horses,  and  slaves. 
Some  of  Ihcse,  of  course,  pass  as  presents  between  the 
kings  ;  but  that  they  are  also  articles  of  commerce  is 
proved  by  the  complaint  of  one  of  ihe  Dabylonian  kings 
that  his  merchants  [dam-garu,  dam-karv  or  tamkaru  : 
cp  Del.  Ass.  HWB,  Aram,  firgvir,  whence  Arab,  tigir, 
//i^ilr)  had  been  plundered  in  the  territories  of  the 
Pharaoh.  Leiiers  from  Alaiia,  either  Cyprus  (Winckler) 
or  the  ewreme  N.  of  the  Syrian  coast  (Petrie,  WMM), 
tell  of  the  evportatkin  from  that  country  of  copper, 
bronie,  ivory,  ship-furniiure,  and  horses  10  Egypt,  and 
the  receipt  of  silver,  oil.  and  oxen.  Merchants  go  from 
Alaiia  to  Egypt  by  ship  ;  a  writer  begs  ihe  king  of  Egypt 
nol  to  allow  ihem  to  be  injured  by  his  tax-gatherers  (no. 
ag).  The  king  of  ALisia  complains  of  the  Lukki,  a  pirate 
people  who  disturb  (he  Mediterranean,  and  invade  his 
land  (38).  A  prince  of  N.  Syria  sends  slaves  .ind  begs 
for  gold  (36),  The  letters  from  Eg)'ptian  iribuiaries 
and  oIKcials  in  Palestine,  during  its  invasion  by  the 
Hatli  and  Habiri,  ask  for  wheat  from  Egypt  for  be- 
sieged (owns  and  districts  that  have  nol  been  able  to 
grow  their  own  corn  {cp  Ihe  story  of  Jacob  and  loseph) ; 
or  report  the  sending  of  limber,  oil  (cp  Hos.  "]'2i  [i]|, 
honey,  catlle,  and  slaves.  One  letter  (laa)  asks  for 
myrrh  ns  a  medicine.  Another  (134).  but  obscurely, 
spoaks  of  purple  (P).  Abd-hiba  of  Jerusalem  complains 
that  he  cannot  prevent  Ihe  plundering  of  (he  King  of 
Egypt's  caravans  in  Ajalon  (iBo).  Horses  and  asses 
are  supplied  lo  travellers  (51),  and  provisions  10  the 
royal  caravans  (243)  and  troops  (264.270).  One  letter 
reports  payment  of  '  300  pieces  of  silver  to  the  yabiri, 
besides  ihe  1000  into  the  hand  of  the  king's  ofiicer' 
{iSoJ.  We  read  of  no  passage  of  glass  either  way, 
though  glass  had  been  known  in  Egypt  from  3300  B.C. 
and  was  also  made  in  PhcEnicia  from  an  early  <Jale.  It 
was  immediately  after  (he  period  of  the  Tell-el-Amama 
Lcllors — i.e..  in  the  foutleenlh  century  B.C. — that 
KadaSnuin-IJarbe  (lUitviONi.i,  %  57)  of  Ilab}'lon,  bdng 
shut  off  from  Harran  and  the  ui>pcr  Euphrates  by 
Assvria,  opened  a  direct  route  across  ihe  dcsen  to 
Phccnicia  (WL  Poliliicht  Entwicktl.  Bab.  u.  Ais^r. 
IS)- 

Egyptian  records  confirm  the  frequent  imporiaiion  of 

37  Oth«r  ^^'■"^  '"""  ^''""  '"'"  ^'^^-  '*'*'^^  ""= 
Eirvnttan  K"''*  '"""  P^'^*^  '"  ">^  harems,  and.  In 
^^  addition  to  articles  mentioned  in  the  Amama 
iBcoruB.  Leiigi,^  indicate  that  Syrian  poltery  and 
metal  work  were  prized ;  also  ointments  for  embalming, 
\  WM  Ml.'*':  ••  ?"'■■  W :  Flindtr*  Pitrw.  HE  i  mff. 
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)its,  wine,  woollen  cloths,  and  embroideries.  The 
ihatacieristics  of  Syrian  clothing  as  depicted  on  ihe 
nonuments  were  embroidery,  tassels,  and  fringe*.  There 
s  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  an  expedition 
lent  about  1100  B.C.  by  I^ier-heru  of  dynasty  twenty-one 
o  Lebanon  for  cedar  in  one  of  the  Gol^ischeff  Papyri 


11.  Trade  Routes  11 


We  may  now  indicate  the  physical  facilities  for  com- 
merce in  W.  Asia,  and  trace  the  main  lines  of  trade  and 
H.  Un.  01    «•""■""•  'I  ""1  """I  «»■    O"  *• 

*«  J> .  Cmfnt  ""P  '"*  '>"  "'  """^  marks  the  follow- 
*■**•■  ^«n*-  ing  natural  directions  of  traffic:  two 
long  and  navigable  rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  ; 

coasts,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Uulf ;  whilst  from 
the  tnosi  westerly  point  touched  by  the  Euphrates,  a 
feriile  and  well- populated  country,  passable  on  several 

one  break  of  desert  about  sii  or  seven  days'  march 
from  Gaia  to  Pelusium,     Inside  all  il 


;ing  the 


a  Felix  froi 


W.  Asia ;  but  even  across  these  deserts,  lines  of  o 
and  valleys,  in  which,  thoi^h  there  is  no  cultivation,  water 
is  procurable,  render  passage  possible  b)-  land  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Levant.  T  he  many  rouies  created 
along  and  across  these  natural  lines  we  shall  take  in 
order  as  they  lie  from  Ihe  south  northward,  and  we  shall 
include  the  directions  of  traflic  with  India. 

Egypt's  inland  trade,  and  her  irafHc  with  Nubia,  (he 
Sudan,  and  farther  south,  u-ent  up  the  Nile  by  Yclni 
(Elephantine,  'ivory  island')  and  Subnet  (Syene, 
AswSn:  -commerce,'  Erman.  of.  cil.  498/).  M 
which  exchanges  were  made  with  the  liarborians.  '  It 
is  difficult.'  says  Eiman  (479),  '  to  find  a  word  in  (he 
language  which  means  (o  Iravtl;  the  terms  used  uere 
^nl—\o  go  up  stream,  and  ^di/=io  go  down  slre:im. ' 


Theri 


r  flows  1 
!    prevailing   \ 


vards; 
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From  ^iomphis  by  tl 
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So  far 

and  the  Red  Sea.    running   ne:irly   parallel   for   some 

«i  Nil        a  ^'^I'^nils  of  miles,  and  at  one  point  only 

Bed  a^  ^  ""■  "!""■  ■^""■i^rf"")'  ™ppl™™««l 

"*"  "•*■  each  others  defects.  As  on  the  .Vile, 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  Red  Sea  are  from  (he  north; 
in  the  upper  half  the  N,  wind  seldom  flags,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Suci  is  often  stormy.  The  Egj-ptians,  therefore, 
divided  their  route  from  the  Delia  to  Punl  and  back 
again  between  the  river  and  (he  sea.  "Their  Irnffic 
southward  was  borne  on  the  Nile'  as  far  as  Koplos,' 
and  then  struck  E.  o\-er  (he  desert  aboul  90  m.  to 
Sauu.  at  the  mouth  of  the  W.  Gasfls,"  a  little  lo  the 
N.  both  of  the  Liter  Greek  harbour  Leukos  Limen.* 
and  the  modern  el-Kosei  (Erman,  5B6). 
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TRADE  AND  OOMMBBCB 

Other  harbcrun  on  (he  S.  roau  of  ibc  Red  So  wen  Myos 
Huipioi  at  the  irouiJi  of  the  Cull'  sf  buei,  about  iio  m.  rnwi  the 
Nile.1  probably  used  in  the  early  period  for  s«i  traffic^  more 
fRqiKnt  than  the  land  uaflK,  with  Sinai ;  Ihe  Piokmaic  Bere- 
Tiike  due  E.  from  Sycne  but  usually  reached  by  caravan  from 
Kopios — twelve  dayit'  jotirrHT  according  to  Pliny  (^-A^,  4  9«) ; 
Pto^eniaU(4w'«n»i"«i'«'«'»^:  /'rr^.  |  ,)  near  Ihe  madem 
Maswwah ;  Adulis^  (>V.  |  j),  etc. ;  with  Muta  and  Ukehs  on 
the  Araluan  coa^t  juaL  iniode  the  Strait*  of  K^b-eL-Mandeh 

Ifwereclion  bythi 
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el-l>os 


□  the! 


>f  lUb- 


el-Mandeb.  Pliny  (/.c. ) 
(e  to  Okelis.  but  Hero- 
voyage  down  the  whole 


gives  thirty  days  fr 
dolus  (2ii)  only  forty  for 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  routes  down  the  E.  coasl  of 
Africa  a.nd  up   the  ArabLtn   coast  were  known  and 

,    .,         mapped  in  Greek  limes.     For  the  African 

SO  Indlm  ^n«  the  Atlas  lo(i»(.r.  (Jr.  Min.  xiL 
UoeuL  ^jj^.  ^|.j,y,„  i;,^,  fpu,g  jj  described 
in  the  Periplm.  From  Okeiis  to  Arabia  Felix  (Aden), 
to  Moscha  (7.olar)  and  the  Syagros  promonlory 
<R3s  Ferlak)  would  lake  a(  least  b  month,  with  probably 
(nenly  ilays  more  to  the  mouth  of  (he  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  Ihe  whole  voyage  from  'Akabah  or  Suez  10  the 
moulh  of  the  I*ersian  CJulf  cannot  have  occupied  less 
than  three  months.  Thence  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Indus 
and  down  the  Malabar  coast  the  pons  and  distances 
are  described  in  the  PeHplus.  For  Ihe  voyage  direct 
from  Okeiis,  'ad  primum  emporium  Indiie,  Muiirim,'" 
riitiy  (//.V616)  gives  forty  days,  and  adds  that  a  ship 
leaving  Rerenike  about  Ihe  end  of  July  reached  Muiiris 
about  the  middle  of  Oclober,  and  leaving  again  in  ihe 
end  of  IJocenilier  or  January  relumed  to  EE)'pl  within 
the  year.  The  coasting  voyage  from  Babylonia  down 
the  I'ersian  Gulf,  and  so  to  the  Indus,  may  be  followed 
■       ■  e  Pfriplu,  m  35X).  Of  in  Arrian's  HiLt.  IndUa 


m  >o^).« 


Coming 
31.  AnbU. 


w  to  Arabia,  we  find  in  tlie  Miniean 
inscriplions  hinls,  and  in  the  Greek 
geographers  data,  of  the  long  trade 
which  traversed  the  peninsula. 
gei(A/rtGfirgr.  Wm*.,  than.  2)  desdribei  nine  of  these 
I'ilh  I'toiumy'i  map  of  Amliia  ;  and  Wil.Ienfeld  (/>!>  IVK 


IntheN.haifofAi 


I  iS/i?  with  maps)  hi 


of  the  A: 


was   brought   to   Syria   and    Mesopotamia  from   the 
Sabrean  counlry. 

Pliny  <//.VI2  tl  ed.  Delph.)  gives  (he  dii>ani:e  from  Thomna 
to  (Jua  as  >iiiii--Hve  daily  nuinhes  fm  cam^J^^    The  r.iuie 

Then  it  diviifed.    One  branch  turned  NE.  tbrousb  Nejil  (o 

d-HataiD  the  ancient  iMTra,  or  other  port  on  the  Bahrein  Gul/.S 
the  other  N  I'l  tooardi,  Ita^rab.    The  main  branch  from  MecCA 


0  Mcdini 


(whei 


mbly  w 


:ered  roaU 


sley  Bay)  the  pon  for  Ajnim.  130  m. 
id  the  m-irket  for  trade  with  Cential 
'    d  Alexandria  and  ihe 


*  Kt  Keneh.      F>jc  the  roatei  past  granite  and  porphj-rv 

14S.    Myo<  Honnos.  now  Abu  Sai  el-l^iblj,  lay  in  I'      '  '"  ' 

Blanf.i1ui,  and  frooi  there  or  AuiiSi  was  about  150  m. 
a  Or  AduM  (near  Annesley  Bay)  the  '     ' 

diHiant ;  in  the  <fk.  period  ~*  '    ' 

Africa,  '  much  fmguenteil  by  irmurs 

KlanltLC  ffulf— Commas  Inaicopleus 

cenl.XHk.  II.  ETbyM'Criiidlc  - 

»  CoKiantm.  I'ilerimaet  I'  A 

<  Thit  anpean  also  to  have  been  the  datum  of  Timouher 

the  Ptolenuiic  admiral,  in  Pliny,  HSt.ii  ed.  Delph.,  wh 

°»*Mu/iris'^the  M™S!Ir  cMuT'either  Calicut,  or  m 
probably,  M^uiL-.nlore:  see  the  /V»//ui  and  Ptolemy.  : 
voyages  to  iliflvrcnt  portn  in  India,  cp  Sprenger,  Allt,  C* 
AuU:  08  ff, 

»  Gf'rr.  Cr.  .Vin.,  ed.  MnHer.  Pari.,  1SB3,  vol.  L,  aSi 
3)3^  with  Tabb.  XI.  mi  XIll-XV. 
'^al»iavejM4)  ff™''^,^*:^;;^^  »■■_'."!"  '5  ?"".' 
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doublleu  to  Elah  on  the  (iulf  of  'Al^abah.  A  Minzan  InKrip- 
tion  (Gb«r,  1155;  HaWvy.  535)  mentions  a  caravan  route 
from  fja'in  10  kagm.it,  prob-ibly  the  OT  Raamah  (ff.P.).  either 
'Pewa  on  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  scat  of  the  'Viw^nro.' 
of  ktrabo  (xvi.  4ai^  near  Mariaba  in  Sahza.      From  lletra 


m  die  Persl. 

Illy  by  el-Hafa. 
eyma  for  _5.yna  1 
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r^Sy, 

~~populalionof  the  ITpf  at  40,vol 
itidc:  ihiee  rainfalls  annually 

i^'ic.,'l^Su^iaS  fLTjl 

by  ttabj-loni^  eipMbinn.  tr.  M„.4  >„.l 

the  Euphrates  to  Ihe  JOf 


re  directly  by 
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indleas  d.ingerous.  90  Ihe  S..  easy  routesLn'n 
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(W^JhoI^.     Euphrates.       \ji  inese  tnere  are  m 

tlmmgh  Syii*.  (he  main  f^ur. 
I.  E.  0/  Jordan.— The  firsi.  from  the  E.  westward, 
left  the  Dflia  by  Suei  for  Nakhl.  on  the  plateau  of  llh, 
and  Ihence  reached  Elalh  at  the  head  of  the  Guif  of 
'Akabah,*  where  11  joined  Ihe  routes  S.  and  E,  through 
Arabia.  From  'Akabah  il  turned  up  the  \\'.  el-lihm  to 
Ihe  E.  of  Edom  ( Israel's  track)  and  struck  Ma' an  (wher« 
i(  crossed  the  route  Mecca  to  Petra).  Krorn  Ma'Sn  it 
is  ten  journeys  lo  Damascus  (Uoughly,  Ar.  Dis.  I4B) ; 
the  present  l^lajj  route  keeps  to  the  E.  of  Moab.  10 
nvoid  the  deep  eaiions  (for  routes  ihrough  Moab.  see 
MtiAB,  S  8)  10  Kal'at  ei-ZerkiS,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  ZerkA,  the  biblical  Jabbok.  Thence  it  holds  due 
N.  to  Kimlheh  and  el'Muierib.  Ihence  upon  Ihe  west  of 
the  I-eja  lo  Damascus.  An  older  branth  struck  from 
the  Zcrka  NE.  to  Bosrn  (to  which  other  routes  came 
up  from  Arabia).  Kanatha,  and  so  by  the  E,  ol  Ihe 
Leja  (o  Damascus. 

a.  Up  the  "/IrJA,!*.— The  second  roule.  frtm  Klaib  lo 
Damascus,  followed  the  great  trench  of  the'Arabah  by 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Sdr  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  then  up  its 
weal  coast  and  the  Jordan  valley.  This  h.is  great  dis.id. 
vantages  in  heat  and  want  of  water :  but  the  Irnllic 
along  i(  (at  least  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea)  was  consider- 
able in  the  early  Mohammedan  period,  and  the  same 


mnyh! 


J  by  Je« 


IClaih  in  the  days  of  the  kings. 

3.  Uy  Htbron.^\  third  line  of  road  from  Egypt 
through  SjTia— perhaps  that  called  the  way  of  .Siu'H 
(y.f.,  Gen.167) — started  from  llie  middle  of  the 
Isthmus,  struck  E.  through  the  desert  till  it  crossed 
Jebel  Magharah,'  turned  N.  round  J.  Helal,  crossed 
W.  el.'Ansh  (from  which  onwards  there  are  not  a  few 
wells  and  waterpits),  passed  el-Birein.  Ruhaibch,  and 
Khalasa  lo  Beersheba  and  Hebron  <  Palestine,  %  30). 

4,  By  maritimt  plain. — The  fourth  route  left  the 
Delta  at  Pelusium  or  some  station  near  the  present 
el-Klantara  on  the  canal,  for  Rhinokolura  lel-'Arishj, 
Kaphia,  and  Gaza — six  la  se\'cn  marches  from  the 
Delta.*     Thence  by  Ashdod  up  the  Mariiinie  I'l.iin. 

■  So  nnughiy.  For  the  mercantile  qualiiirs  of  the  inhabit- 
ant-.. «e  PalRrave.  »7  (Oneyia ;  v.  Oppenheim  IJ^i.  Onize). 

■'  Or  Medain  Salih. 

'  Palgrave.  A  JeKription  of  the  route  between  the  Ifif  nod 
il<Kra,  alonE  the  W.  Sirhan  is  given  by  Potdei  <  II  'ilk  jfra^t  m 
7'»<  and  Tmm,  chaps.  &-S).  ll  b  appaieinly  ;(  da>t  from 
Ihe  JOT  to  Ithera ;  thence  four  hours  to  Kal,  Ihence  6  days  10 
Orman,  thence  1  to  Bofta. 

•  X'Jnmt.DatriBfllitRxedia;  Trumbull.  A'm^M  .Airwa  ; 
consult  Palmer  also  fur  routes  from  Suei  to  Sinai. 

'  To  the  N.  of  Jebel  Yeleg :  see  Drake  Holland's  Uap, 
'•EFQ,  1884,  p.  4-  ■ 

»  Napoleon,  Cutrrt  ifOrimI!   Cfnifaenrs  ifEnfi/r  tl  dl 
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These  four  roads  from  Egypt  lo  Syri 
Olhers  from  Arabia  lo   the  Levant   ; 

,,   «_-.       The   direction    of    these,   across    the       By  il 

*^«P"^         mi^fair'   ThT'SeZ.'so    imp^r^t.. 
both  in  the  waaderings  and  io  the  trade  of  Israel,  is  in 
the  main  a  high,  hard  plateau,   the  Pbleau  of  Tth. 
bearing  short,   irregular  ranges  of  bills,  and  is  mostly 
barren,  but  its  valleys  contain  alluvial  soil.      The  rainfall    j 
in  January  and  February  is  considerable,  and  then  (here   I 
is  much  grass.      Perennial  springs  are  infrequent :  but    j 
in  Ihe  longer  w^ies  water  can  nearly  always  be  had  by 
digging.      Horses  may  be  taken  everywhere,  provided    I 
camels  accompany  them  with  water'SJcins  for  the  long   . 
intervals  between  wells  (Wilson,  PE/-V.  1887,  pp.  38/). 
The  ruins  of  vineyards  and  villages,  with  forts,  in  the   | 
Negeb  Ij.v.)  prove  that  it  was  once  easy  of  traverse. 
The  most  inaccessible  portion  is  immediately  W.  of  the    : 
'Arabah  and  S.  of  the  Palestine  frontier— some  60  m, 
N.    and    S.    by    50    E.    and  W. — steep    ridges,    the 
home  of  the  wildest  of  Ihe  Arabs  of  this  region,  the 
'AiSiimeh.     This  part  throws  the  roads  between  Pales- 
tine and  the  Red  Sea  10  the  W.  and  E.  of  itself.      These    I 
ituralty  bend  to  the  best  sources  of  water,  of  which  wo    | 

30  from  the  Dead  Sea  ; 

15  m.  N.i'Ain  Hash;*  S.  of  the 'Aiizimeh  counny. 
well-watered  wSdies  round  the  fomous  'Ain  Kadis 
(Kadesh,  i)  ;  but  this  district  is  so  shttt  off  by  Jebel  | 
Magrah  and  other  hills  that  it  is  not  visited  by 
through  roads  ;  wells  at  Hathirah,  Blrein.  el-'Aujeh,  and 
elsewhere  afford  a  well-watered  line  of  travel  N.  and 
S,  on  which  most  of  the  routes  converge ;  N.  of  the 
'Ajiiimeh  country.  'Ain  el-Mureidhah,  W,  el-Yemen, 
and  Kumub.  Taking  these  facts  with  the  evidence  of 
Ihe  nncleni  geographers  and  of  tmvellers  like  Robinson, 
Palmer.  Clay  Trumbull.  Holland,  and  Wilson,  we  can 
determine  the  following  lines  of  traffic  across  the  desert 
of  Tib  and  the  Xegeb, 

I.  The  chief  line  of  traffic  is  that  which  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  '.^kabah  strikes  NW.  over  the 
plateau  of  Tib  10  the  conspicuous  mountain  'Araif 
cn-N'akah,*  and  bemling  N.  coincides  near  Birein  with 
the  trunk  road  from  the  middle  of  Ihe  Isthmits  of  Suei 
to  Hebron.  It  leaves  Ihe  trunk  road  again  near 
Ruhaibeb  and  strikes  NW.  on  Gaia.  For  camels  it 
is  about  eight  days'  journey  by  this  route  from  'Akabnh 
lo  Gaia.  To  the  E.  of  the  S.  half  of  il,  but  coinciding 
with  its  N.  half,  are  several  pilgrim  routes  between 
Sinai  and  Gaza  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; '  it  is 
len  days  Irom  St.  Catherine's  Convent  lo  Gaia,' 

3,  The  route  from  Ma'fln  and  Pelra  10  the  Negeb 
defends  by  Petra  and  ihe  W.  el-Abyad,  crosses  Ihe 
■Arabah  NW.  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  and  thence  strikes 
np  through  Ihe  hills  by  several  branches,  the  best 
known  being  ihat  which  leaves  the 'Arabah  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  passes  'Ain  el-Mureidhah 
and  'Ain  cl-Khuran  to  the  great  mounwin  barrier, 
pierced  by  the  Nakb  el- Yemen,  Nakb  es-Sufih  (thought 
by  some  to  be  Zephath  or  HoRMAH.  through  which 
Israel  atiempted  Palestine  from  the  S..  Nu.  144S  2I3 
Dl,l+,  Judg,  lij)  and-N'akb  es-Sufey,*  Still  another 
puss  to  the  W.  of  Nakb  el- Yemen  is  said  to  carry  a  road 
lo  Gaza.  On  the  high  region  lo  the  N.  of  these  passes 
the  routes  reunite,  and,  p,Tssing  a  liiile  10  the  E.  of  Kur- 
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ram,-,r-ttnuu  n«  W^.   «ac»  SfK  (Prague, 

,  Pakslina.  itaff.\   Clay  TnimbuII,  K^^dtsk 

.te.-.u  by  l'he"w,^l?flii-iinch  inTioint  the  main 
eI  Chu4agh>4  (Robin'ton),  S.  of  J.  'ArSlf  cn- 

..  E,-ntalor!uM,  and  olhir  laediieval  Inivcllere. 
<  to  Clay  Trumbull's  Ka,lah  Banaa. 


,  the  road  divides  into  two,  one  N,  of 
.,  Ihe  other  by  Kh.  el-Milh  lo  Hebron, 
oad  from  Ma'an  to  the  Negeb  pilgrims  and 
supplies  from  Gasst  and  Hebron  meel  the  Hajj  at 
Ma'An.  and  it  is  probable  tliai  Irom  Hebron  lo  Wva 
el-Weibeh  and  ihence  down  Ihe  'Arabah  Ihe  same  road 
carried  the  trade  of  the  kings  of  Israel  lo  Elath  or 
Ezion-geber," 

3.  Finally,  there  was  a  less  important  line  of  iraHic 
from  Gaza  along  ihe  S.  froiiiier  of  Palestine  aiid  round 
Ihe  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  lo  Kerak. 

For  the  main  and  cross  routes  through  Palestine 
M.  Paleitiu.  '"''f'  ^^  Palestine.  5  30.  to  which 
Vk.  t^enuw.  ^^  ^  ^jj^  ^^  following  :— 

1.  From  Dfad  Sea. — The  great  'Arabah  road  and 
the  sail  deposits  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Elcnd  Sea  were 
connected  with  Jerusalem  by  a  route  through  el-Milh  and 
Hebron,  by  another  which  left  the  Dead  fSea  at  Engcdi 
and  deployed  up  the  W.  HusSsah  to  Jebel  F*ureidis 
(Herodium),  or  crossed  W'.  Gliuweir  and  ascendii^ 
W.  Jerffin  struck  NW,  to  Jerusalem.  The  second  of 
these  is  a  very  bad  road.  To-day  the  salt-carriers,  in 
preference  to  both,  follow  the  Dead  Sea  coast  lo  a 
point  N.  of  Engedi  before  striking  up  10  Jerusalem. 

J.  Across  If.  range.— fi.  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  routes 
across  the  W,  range  were  two  :  first,  that  mentioned  in 
Palestine,  g  ao,  by  the  Beth-horons.  past  the  great 
sanctuary  and  market  at  Bethel,  down  10  Jericho  ;  '.\ia 
ed-Dilk  on  one  branch  of  this  route  is  probably  a 
Philistine  station  (  Dagon,  Diici;s)  of  the  days  when  the 
Philistines  commanded  the  traffic  cm  this  line  (it  was 
also  used  by  the  Crusaders,  who  did  not  hold  Gaza. 
for  their  traffic  with  Moab,  Edom,  and  'Akaba;  Rey, 
Lci  Colonifs  Frimqaei  dans  Us  Xlt.  it  XIII.  Siicks: 
ch.  9);  stcond.  the  road  which,  ascending  NW.  from 
Jafb,  crosses  the  watershed  at  Shechem  in  the  pass 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  descends  the  wadies  el- 
Kerad  and  Firfah  to  the  ford  at  ed-D.lmieh.  That  the 
trading  Philistines  also  used  this  route  is  certiRcd  by 
Ihe  presence  to  the  E.  of  Shechem  of  a  Beit  Dcjan— 
i.e.,  Beth-Dagon.  So  also  Vespasian  marched  (fi/ 
iv.8,). 

Carmel  was  turned  by  four  routes  N.  from  Sharon, 
(i)  The  most  nesierly  follows  the  coast;  it  connected 
„    _. .     the  Pha;nician  settlements  S.  antl  N, 


the  N,  end  of  Sharon  and  strikes  N.  by  Subbarin  and 
E.  of  Carmel  to  Tell  Keimfln  ;  it  is  the  shortest  line 
from    Egypt    to    the   Phcenician   cities.       (3)    Another 


t  Kh.   I 


s  NE.  I 


Ibrahim  and  e 
LejjQn  (Megiddo).  from  which  roads  branch  lo  Naza- 
reth. Tiberias,  and,  by  Jezreel,  10  Beth-shon  and  the 
Jordan.  (4)  The  fourth  leaves  Sharon  by  the  W.  Abu 
N4r,  emerges  on  the  plain  of  Doihan.  and  enters 
Esdraelon  at  Jenln  (En-gannim) ;  for  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  road  to  Damascus  across  Haiu^  it  is  shorter 
tlLin  the  route  by  Lejjiln  (cp  Gen.  38i;|.  On  these 
roads  and  their  significance  see  HG  150^ 

The  valleys  of  S.  Galilee,  disposed  E.  and  W, ,  carried 
some  of  the  most  famous  roads  of  Palestine,  These 
B«  a  OalllH  "^"'^  from  Akko(pTOLEHAis).  (i) 
SO.  B.  WaUlBe.  ^^^  j,,^j.,j  g,^  ^j,  pno^,.  Beth- 
Dagon,*  climbed  10  Seppboris,  passed  near  Nazareth, 
and  descended  by  the  W,  esb-Sharrar  lo  the  Jordan  al 
the  Roman  bridge,  Jisr  el-Mujami',  the  main  Roman 
road  to  the  ttans-Jordanic  provinces.  (a|  Another 
crossed  by  Ihe  valley  N.  of  Sepphoris  and  descended 
on  Tiberias.  (3)  Another  climbed  E,  probably  by 
W.  Wasriyeh.  held  along  the  foot  of  Upper  Galilee  10 
Ramah,  from  which  one  branch  descended   lo  join  a 
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N.  and  S.  trunk  road  at  Capernaum,  whilst  a  second 
proceeded  by  Safed  lo  the  present  Bridge  of  the 
Daughters  of  Jacob  across  Jordan,  These  are  probably 
Ihe  roads  reflected  in  the  parables  o{)esus{/iG  in^ff.). 

route    for    traffic    from  the    sea -coast    to   Damasctis 

(PTOLEIIAIS,   §3). 

Mure  difficult  roads,  however,  crossed  ihe  highlands 
behind  Phcenida  ■■ — (i)  from  Tyre,  by  Burj  el-Alawei 
o.  >n_-.  ._d  through  the  valiey  near  Abrikha  (where 
.ili^  pavement  is  still   found)  down  to  the 

BWon-  Ki_  of  Rubb  TheliithM,  across  the 
HasbSny  to  Fkinias  ;  (a)  from  Tyre,  or  (3)  from  Sidon, 
10  the  elbow  of  the  Liliiny  and  so  down  to  the  Hfljbany 
bridge  and  BiSnifls.  The  importance  of  these  roads  is 
tcBti^ed  bv  the  lines  of  crusading  caslies  upon  thetn. 

On  the'  E,  of  Jordan  (N.  of  Moab)  the  cross-routes 
are  best  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  cities  of 
Decapolis  (f.i/.).  From  the  Jordan 
"•  opposite  ScylJiopolis  (Bethshan)  stan 
threeroaus;— (i|  one  10  the  S.  by  Pella  (with  a  variation 
a  little  to  the  N.)  and  tbcnce  SE.  over  Ihe  bills  of 
Gilead  (by  Ihe  lost  Dion)  to  Gerasa  and  Hiiladelphia 
(with  branches),  (a)  A  second  climbed  lo  Gadara, 
and  thence  along  the  ridge  to  Abila  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  by  Abila  to  Kanaiha  or  by  Edrd  to  Bosra  and 
Jebel  Hauran.  (3)  A  third  climbed  from  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Late  0/  Galilee  by  Hippos  (Susiya  opposite 
Tiberias)  and  crossed  Jauliln  and  yaurSn  by  Nawa 
(with  variants)  to  Damascus,  To  the  N.  of  these  ran 
other  two :  {4)  from  Ihe  Bridge  of  the  D^iughters  of 
Jacob  by  el-I^unel|rah,  and  (5)  from  Banias  by  Kelr 
Hawar — both  to  Damascus. 

The  lines  of  Irade  through  N.  Syria  from  Damascus 
and  Phcenicia  lo  the  Euphrates  are  determined  by  the 
1,  the  long  parallel  lines  of  hills, 
he  Orontes  valley.  The  shortest 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mesopotamia  is  NE.  by  the 
I'almyra  or  TaDMoh  oasis  ;  but  its  difficulties,  due 
10  the  want  of  water  and  Ihe  wild  character  of  the 
nomads,  diverted  the  main  volume  of  traffic  through 
the  settled  coimtry  to  the  E.  of  Jebel  Anjarlya.  Here 
Ihe  road  from  Damascus  struck  due  N.  on  the  E,  of 
Anii-libanus,  by  Kiblab,  Hemessa  (Homs),  Hadrach, 
to  Hamath  (Hamiil),  where  it  was  joined  by  a  road 
from  the  Phaenicien  coast  up  the  Leonles  and  down  the 

one  NE,  to  Tlphsah  (Thapsacus),  '  the  ford,'  on  the 
Euphrates:  the  other,  and  more  frequent.  N.  by 
Halwan  (H;ileb,  Aleppo)  and  Arpad  (Tell  ArlSd)  to 
Carchemish  (Jerabis),  a  great  sanctuary  and  market.' 
From  this  rafts  descended  the  Euphrates  10  Babylon, 
and  a  road  travelled  E.  by  HaraN  y.v.']  (yarran). 
An  A  mrrH  again  a  famous  sanctuary  and  market, 
^=CfiT?f  ■  «"''  Nisibis  (Nasibin)  to  the  Tigris  at 
oaDyioma.  j^jng^^,,  Qn  Carchemish  and  Harr.ln 
converged  routes  from  .Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  ;  upon 
Nineich  from  Armenia  by  ihe  Upper  Tigris  and  from 
the  Caspian  by  the  Greater  Zab  and  other  valleys. 
On  the  Mesopotamion  routes  with  Ihcir  extensions  into 
Asia  Minor,  I-eraa,  and  farther  E.,  see  below  gg  s^ 
(Persian  Imperial  roads),  63  (Greek),  and  69  (Koman), 
The  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  izoo  m.  from  its  moulh. 
and  is  said  to  be,  as  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the 
Kh.lbQr,  iS  ft.  deep,  a  depth  that  sometimes  falls, 
loner  down  its  course,  wiih  the  dissipation  of  its  waters, 
toutL  (Rogers,  //in.  ef  Bab.  and  Asi.lr,i  f.). 
The  Tigris,  much  more  rapid,  and  of  more  uncertain 
volume,  is  less  filled  for  navigation ;  but  to-<iny  small 
steamers  proceed  as  far  up  ns  Baghdad,  and  boats  even 
lo  MiJjul  (Nineveh).'     The  convenience  of  Babylonia 
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for  trade  through  Elam  with  the  interior  of  Asia  has 
already  been  noticed.  For  the  land  routes  from  India 
to  Babylon,  see  Lassen,  Indische  Alitrlkutmkunde. 
2519;  for  the  ancient  sea  route,  Arrian's 'Ir&ici),  S§ 
ao/:  For  both  under  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  see  below,  gg  56,  58,  63,  71. 

III.  HisTORV  OP  Trade  is'  Israel 
In  Pari  I.  (§§  1-07)  we  have  surveyed  the  vast  and 
intricate  system  of  commerce  which  prevailed  throughout 
<i  i>_i~i.  W.  Asiabythedoseof  Ihesecondmillen- 
"■'•'***'■  niumRC  On  Iheirselllement  in  Palestine, 
between  1300  and  1150  B.C, ,  Israel  canie  into  contact 
with  this  system  ujwn  two  of  its  most  ancient  and 
crowded  padiways  through  Syria :  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile,  and  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant 
Before  we  follow  the  details  of  their  gradual  engage- 
menl  in  this  system,  we  have  lo  examine  (1)  the  tradi- 
tions which  they  brought  with  them,  or  adopted  from 
the  Canaanites,  in  order  to  discover  what  reflection  of 
trade  these  may  contain  (§  4a  / ).  We  shall  then 
(5S44#)  treat  of  Ihe  history  of  Israel's  own  trade  under 
(3)  the  Judges  (g  46/) :  (3)  the  early  monarchy  (Saul 
to  Solomon,  g§  48-5r) ;  (4)  the  divided  kingdom  till  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  (^  5t-53) ;  (5)  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  Ull  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  (§§ 
53-57) ;  (6)  llie  "il'c  and  Persian  Period  till  33a  B.C 
m  S8-6a) ;  (7)  the  Greek  Period  (g§  63-6;)  -.  and  (8) 
Ihe  Roman  Period  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
byTltusfgg  68-81). 

It  is  intetesling  that  the  earliest  Hebrew  traditions  of 
primitive  man  are — with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions — as 
4a.  Em-It  dcst'WW  of  "'=™";=3  to  trade,  as  we  have 
^^^.  f°""l;l'^  i"  W.  Asia  in  genend  to  be. 
According  to  JE  passages  m  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  the  foiuiders  of  civilisation  weie 
hunters,  shepherds,  tillers  of  the  soil,  inventors  of 
weapons  and  musical  instruments,  and  builders  of  cities. 
There  is  no  recognition  of  a  special  class  of  merchants  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reflection  of  such  in  Israel's  earliest 
conceptions  of  the  Deity.  This  agrees  with  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  other  religions  (gg  23-37).  Ceruin 
of  the  stories,  however,  appear  to  take  for  granted  Ihe 
exislence  of  commerce  among  early  men.  As  in  early 
Egypt  the  weaponsmith  himself  carried  his  goods  abroad 
for  sale  l§  ta),  so  the  Kain  of  Gen.  4,  perhaps  Ihe 
'  forger.'  is  the  founder  of  the  first  city — i.t. ,  market  or 
centre  of  trade  (see  CaINITEs.  g  5  / )— and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  mixed  story  of  the  Kain  of  Gen.  4 
— an  agriculturist  who  became  a  wanderer — lo  (among 
other  sources)  an  attempt  to  describe  Ihe  origin  of 
;pt  for  commerce,  agriculturists  do 


Nfor 


reHeclion  of  Babylon's  early  position  ai 
world  market  has  already  (g  10)  been  suggested  in  the 
story  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Whatever  significance  in 
this  respect  we  assign  to  such  tmditions— the  very 
doubtful  exceptions  alludiTl  lo  above — we  may  see  in 
the  fate  imputed  lo  Babylon  a  symptom  of  that  horror 
of  building  and  of  cities  which  marks  the  unsophisticated 
nomad,  and  is  observable  among  the  desert-bred  poriions 
of  Israel  to  a  comparatively  late  period  [t.g.  in  Amos). 
The  tales  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  assign  lo  the  people 

origin — that  is  to  say,  among  a  people,  and 
in  a  land  in  which  trade  flourished 
from  an  early  period  (g  16).  No 
mercantile  pursuits  are  imputed  to  the  patriarchs  by 
Ihe  JE  passages  ;  bul  these  take  for  granted  the  exist- 
ence in  thmr  days  of  a  developed  commerce  '.e-g-.  Gen. 
20  16,  '  looosilver frieces';  24 «,  'shekels'  as  weights; 
and  Ihe  position  of  the  ■  cities  of  the  plain  '  on  a  well- 
known  knot  of  traffic  at  Ihe  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
cp  Ihe  imporlaiKe  of  Zoar  as  a  trading  centre  in  early 
Mohammedan  and  crus-iding  times ;  Moab,  §  9) — an 
assumption  which  the  data  given  in  Part  I.  (esp.  gg 
3-30)  assure  us  is.  not  anachronislk;.      A  price  paid  lo 
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Abraham  is  eslimaied  in  (he  most  primilive  forms  of 
ciirreiicy.  callle  and  slaves  (Gen.  20ii ;  cp  21 17, 
perhaps  as  blackmail).  A  wife  is  purchased  with 
precious  nieials.  in  ihe  form  of  oriumients  (24) ;  a  kid 
is  given  as  a  harlot's  wage  (88 17) ;  and  silver  is  paid 
by  Jacob's  sons  for  com  in  E^pt,  and  also  by  the 
Egyptians  lill  il  fails,  when  the  price  is  paid  first  in 
cattle  and  then  in  land  (47  m/:)-  Thus  the  J E  stories 
of  the  Patriarchs  present  us  with  instances  of  pracUcally 
every  stage  in  the  primiiive  evolution  of  money. 

The     passage   of   Israel    northwards   lo    Palestine 

brought   them   along  and   across   ancionl   and    much- 

..    a.>j_i  frequented  lines  of  commerce  (§§  31-34). 

t  it^  1      "'"'«  '■^  traditions  of  their  early  con- 

01 IRBSI.  qjjgsis  and  selllements  in  Palestine  relate 
their  inheritance  of  the  (roils  of  the  rich  Babylonian- 
Egyptian  trade  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§g  35  37), 
filled  Syria  on  the  eve  of  their  arrival  Cp  '  the  goodly 
Babylonish  mantle,'  '  aoo  shekels  of  silver,'  and  'the 
gold  ingot  of  50  shekels '  among  the  spoil  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  7  =",  JE),  and  the  Dt.  tradition  that  besides  the 
fruits  (rf  Ihe  long-developed  agriculture  of  P.ilcstine  the 
incoming  Israelites  inherited  '  houses  full  of  all  goods  ' 
(Dt  8.0/:  Josh. 2*>jNeh. Sis). 

Yet  these  accounts  abstain  from  asserting  that  Israel 
at  the  same  lime  entered  on  the  carrying  trade  of 
C.-inaan.  Israel  was  confined  to  the 
hills.     None  of  the  tribes  reached   the 

•"■"  ■"*•  sea  coast  except  Asher,  and  the  probably 
sarcastic  reference  in  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  S  ij)  to  his 
'  creeks  '  (.\V  '  breaches  ')  is  borne  out  by  the  harbour, 
less  character  of  the  coast  between  Accho  (held  by  the 
Phoenicians)  and  K.is  en-NilkElrah.  The  fact  is  that, 
down  almost  Ihe  entire  length  of  Israel's  history,  a  belt 
ot  foreign  territory  separated  the  people  from  the  sea  : 
nor  did  the  spectacle  of  the  sea,  breaking  on  what  was 
generally  a  lee  shore,  and  entirely  without  natural 
harbours,  excite  any  temptation  to  reach  it.  The  first 
coast  town  taken  by  Israel  was  Joppa,  and  that  nol  till 
144  B.C.  In  Hebrew  liicratute  down  to  e>;ilic  times 
anil  oven  later,  the  sea  is  only  used  (i)  for  the  W. 
horiion,  (2)  as  a  symbol  of  arrogance  against  Cod  (Is. 
17  13^  and  Pss.),  and  (3)  as  a  means  to  attempt 
escape  from  him  (Am.  9  3  ;  Jonah).  The  word  for 
harliour  in  (Ihe  late)  Ps.  107  30  is  a  general  term  for 
■  refuge ' ;  in  Hebrew  there  is  no  word  for  '  port,'  and  the 
later  Jews  had  lo  borrow  one  from  the  Greeks— /i«m 
(see  JfO  ch.  7).  Even  if  Ps.  107  refers  to  Israelites, 
it  describes  merchants,  not  sailors.  It  is  remarkable 
tktt  oven  10  this  day  Jews,  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  every  other  department  ot  the  life  of  nations  among 
whom  they  have  settled,  have  never  been  known  lo 
fame  as  admirals  or  ship-captains,  and  are  very  seldom 
found  as  sailers  (so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
only  in  the  Black  Sea).  1 

iHlaail  VJalen. — .\s  for  inland  waters  :  Ihe  Dead  Sea 
was  not  navigated  till  Ihe  lime  of  Ihe  Romans ;  there 
H-ere  only  fishing  bojils  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ; '  and  on 
Ihe  Jonhin  only  a  ferry  (a  S.  19 19  [tS])  or  twofcp  FoHD], 
Boals  on  the  Jorilan  are  nol  mentioned  till  the  Talmud. 

l£.irly  Israel  u'as  not  so  wholly  shut  off  from  the  lines 
of  land  traffic  which  traverse  ftdesline.  The  Canaan- 
...  ,  ilcs  continued  to  hold  positions  command- 
ing these— like  Bethshnn,*  and  even  others 
™'  (sometimes  in  a  line)  across  the  Western 
Range  (Geier.Gibeon,  Jerusalem);  while  the  Philistines 
entered  on  possession  of  Gaza  and  the  S.  end  of  Ihe 
maritime  plain.  Still  the  amnuHum  which  Israel 
indulcedin  with  Cnnanniles  (Judg. 3s/  •  substantially 
J,'  Moore)  and  Philistines  (Samson)  certainly   proves 

1  JwW'm.dal-ntnuoKj^-vi.hpinilM.l  Joppi.     Ther. 

s  And  in  Greek  (lines  galleys.    Cp  the  galley  on  some  of  the 
■  The  list  ia  Judg.  1  cenixins  ■  number  of  town  «i  (be  main 
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Ephraim  al  ahechem,or  the  neighbouring Gilgal  (Juleijil), 
Benjamin  at  Bethel,  and  Judah  at  Hebron— one  of  the 
great  markets  for  the  desert.  But  other  tribes  gradually 
settled  across  the  chief  lines  of  through  traffic^ Issachar, 
Zebulun.  and  Dan ;  and  these  are  the  only  tribes  lo 
whom  any  portion  of  OT  literature  that  can  be  called 
early,    appears    to     assign     any    international    trade. 


1   Esdrar 


of  some  great  fair  (Dt.  33i!  /  :  Issachak,  §  2); 
and  Zebulun  farther  W.  as  commanding  the  coast- 
trade  (Uen.  49u  Dt.  33  ig  ;  Zebli.Un)  ;  while  some 
interpret  Deborah's  reference  lo  Dan  of  their  con- 
nection at  Laish  «iih  Sidon  (cp  Dan.  %  3).  However 
that  may  be,  Dan's  position  there  commanded  one 
great  line  of  traffic  N.  and  S.  and  another  E.  and  W. 
Further,  il  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  bHllles  and 
expeditions  under  the  Judges  were  on  the  line  of  these 
and  other  ancient  lines  of  traffic — Esdraelon,  Dan, 
Jericho  (3  fj'-).  and  the  route  from  Jordan  into  Arabia. 
Succolh.  Jogbehah,  on  which  it  is  Ishmaelites  with 
ear-rings  of  gold  (in  other  words  traders)  whom 
Gideon  defeats  (8  ;  cp  v.  34).  There  is,  loo,  a  possible 
mention  of  pearls  (niBta.n,i'.s6;  cp  Moore's  note,  p.  333). 
as  well  as  one  of  purple  (?),  In  10  11  are  mentioned  the 
Maonites,  probably  the  Minseans ;  even  if  we  should 
read  with  fi  Midian,  il  is  traders  who  are  meant. 
Along  with  these,  the  reference  to  the  disturbance  of 
travel  in  the  land  in  Judg.  6  (v.  6/ )  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distinction  already 
obser\-ed  between  trading  and  non-trading  communities 
in  the  case  of  Laish  (I87).  L-Tish  on  a  small  scale 
illustraled  the  military  carelessness  which  rendered  {e.g. ) 
the  great  trading  dynasties  of  Babylonia  so  easy  a  prey 
to  the  nomadic  hordes  who  conquered  them. 

The  elements  of  trade  in  fee  period  of  the  Judges 
must  have  been  simple  ;  still,  we  are  not  warranted  by 

.-  -v.  Ihe  daU  in  minimising  them.  Salt  would 
'  Jnita^ '  ^"*  '''■'""  ''"  '^*"''  ^^-  ""''  asphalt ;  fish 

jDQgM.  fiom  the  coasl  towns.  That  the  useful  metals 
came  from  the  outside  is  clear  both  from  their  absence 
from  Israel's  earlier  possessions  and  from  the  Philistine 
policy  (iS.  ISif)  of  banishing  from  among  them  the 
smiths.  That  is  lo  say,  metal-work  w-as  not  familiar  lo 
the  Israelites  themselves;  it  was  probably  pursued,  as 
in  so  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Arabia  al  the  present 
day.  by  certain  nomadic  families.      A  little  gold,  prob- 

would  be  bought  from  the  .Arabian  caravans  (Judg.  8 
and  10  as  above) ;  and  silver  pieces  are  mentioned 
(94  Ifls  ll'f.  lo).  In  exchange,  the  Hebrews  could 
give  their  surplus  wool  and  oil.  figs,  raisins,  and  perhaps 
wine  (Judg.  9 13  ;  cp  the  early  use  of  the  phrase  '  every 
man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree'  :  i  K.  Bs)-' 
Bui  the  foreign  character  of  the  ioiernalional  trade  of 
this  period  is  seen  in  the  use  of  genttlic  names  for 
merchants  alluded  lo  above  (g  13)  and  in  the  meaning 
of  the  earliest  Hebrew  terras  for  trader  (inn  and  ^31  = 
traveller).' 

Il  is  usually  assumed  by  modem  writers  that  Solomon 
was  the  real  father  ot  trade  in  Israel ;  yet  the  conditions, 
.la   r  ^m,     actual  symptoms,  and  consequences  of  a 

•'"■"•^'"'i  ,he  very  begmnmg  of  the  monarchy— 
which  by  atl  W,  Asian  analogies,  would  itself  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  organisation  and  rapid  increase  of 
Israel's  trade.  The  Philistines  nol  only  held  the  main 
line  of  commwce  between  Egypt  and  Phajnicia- 
Babylonia ;  their  encounters  with  Israel  at  Michmash 
and  Gilboa  [cp  Bel  Dejan  E.  of  Shechem,  and  Dagon 
near  Jericho.  %  34)  appear  lo  imply  a  straggle  for  the 


1  Cp  Buhl,  Dir  ixiaint  VlriAtlnini 
1  Note  Ihe  sariciuary  as  llu;  treasur 
lurie.UudK.84)- 
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)   the  E.  as   well.      In    connecfion   wilh    I 
Saul's  earlier  successes  over  the  Philistines  on  one  of  these 
routes.    David's   praise  of  him,    that    '  he   brought   up 
adorning  of  gold  on  the  garments '  of  the  daughters  of   i 
Israel  |3  S.  I14)  is  very  signiticaiit. 

In  W.  Asia  the  rise  of  a  power  like  David's  always   ; 
means  an  intentional  increase  of  commerce,  of  which  a    | 
very  good  illustration  is  found  in  Palgrave's  description    1 
of  (he  policy  of  Telal  ibn-Rasheed  of  Ijayil,  who  by 
the  security  of  his  dominions  and  the  surrounding  desert, 
by  liberal  offers  to  merchants  at  a.   distance,  and  the 
introduction  of  good  commercial   families,   created  a 
considerable  external  trade  among  his  people  (On/rti/ 
and  £.  Jrai.,  93  113  133  [ed.  18B3]).      David  united, 
pacified,  and  partly  organised  all  Israel ;  finally  threw 
off  Ihe  Philistine  yoke  (and  perhaps  carried  his  power 
,nto  Philisda  ilsetf) ;  subdued  the  Cauaaniies  who  had 
hitherto  held  several  of  the  towns  in  Hebrew  territory  ; 
and  founded  a  capital  whose  population  must  (as  Buhl 

for    their   livelihood.      He   stamped  shekels   used   in 
3  S.  14:6),  which  we  may  take  as  evidence  of 


regulali 


of    t 


The    t 


s  among  his  servj 
ml  if  they  were  all  military 
en(§.i)lhal  in 'W.  Asia  the 
substitution  of  such  for  a  native  mililia  (Ahmv,  g  4) — 
and  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  mercenary  troops  in 
Israel  (yet  cp  Judg.  94) — was  always  the  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  trade.  David  subdued  Moab.  Ammon, 
and  Edam  (with  command  of  the  SE.  trade  routes) ; 
extended  his  influence  as  far  N.  as  Hamalh  (David. 
gg  7-9) :  and  made  an  alliance  with  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
wilh  whose  help  he  built  a  royal  house  of  stone  and 
cedar.  On  these  data,  some  of  which  are  conclusii'e, 
we  may  assume  that  in  David's  reign  trade  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  had  already  begun  to  grow  in  Israel. 
It  was  under  Solomon,  however,  that,  as  in  the 
building  ot  the  temple  so  in  the  organisation  of  a  con- 
Aa  Tnnri  siderablecommerce,  thefull  eonseqiKnces 
«.  rtanga  ^^  ug^.i^.j  j^^^^  „^^  f,„^  realised.  The 
"*"*■  mixed  and  much  edited  records  of  the 
■eign  of  Solomon  [jf.]  have  behind   all  Iheir   latt 


nddilii 


le  faci 


>t  only  ol 


ealth  ii 


(1  (1  K.3i3l.  which  was  comparatively  enoi 
but  also  ot  foreign  enterprises  and  of  internal  provisions 
for  trade  which  can  alone  account  for  such  increase. 
David's  alliance  and  commerce  wilh  Hiranjof  Tyre  were 
continued.  Whatever  historical  value  be  assigned  lo 
the  story  of  (he  Queen  of  Shebns  visit  lo  Jerusalem 
(i  K.lOi-i?),  there  is  at  the  bollom  of  it  at  least  the 
fact  of  a  land  trade  wilh  the  S.  of  Arabia  :  whilst  the 
inherent  probability  of  the  record  of  voyages  down  the 
Red  Sea  (on  the  stnte  of  the  text  of  i  K.SiS  IO11  see 
Beniinger)  is  obi'ious  from  Solomon's  position  between 
Phcenicia  and  Arabia  and  Ihe  command  which  his 
father's  conquest  of  Edom  gave  him  of  the  route  to 
Elaih.  Without  Solomon's  aid  the  Phcenicians  could 
not  have  voyaged  from  the  Gulf  of  '.Afcaba  to  Ophir. 
That  Ihe  sailors  and  ships  are  described  as  Phosnician, 
nol  Israelite,  proves  thai  the  story  has  not  been  at  least 
wholly  idealised  by  later  writers.  If  Ophir,  as  is  most 
probable,  lay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia  Isee  Ofhi  R ),' three 
months  uould  amply  suffice  for  the  voyage  there,  and 
the  expedition  would  be  bacU  within  a  year  ;  the  datum 
of  the  record  that  a  voyage  was  tnade  only  every  third 
year  is  another  symptom  of  the  absence  of  exaggeration. 
It  is.  indeed,  a  difficulty  with  many  scholars  ih.it  the 
small  kingdom  of  Israel  h.id  too  little  10  furnish  in 
exchange  for  ihe  vast  and  valuable  imports  described  as 
coming  from  Ophir  ;  and  the  reporters  are  at  a  loss  to 
name  the  gifts  from  Solomon  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in 
return  for  hers  to  him  (1  K.lOij],      But  it  must  be 

1  The  mmt  cFccnl  propoul  for  Clphir  is  the  Malay  prninsuU, 
where  ihcrc  arc  ancient  and  dcwrtcdeold  iniDK.    See  TAi  PikI, 
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in  mind  ihat  Ihe  king  of  all    Israel  could  always 
curity    for    the    Arabian 


his  [11]  ;  ao.ooo  kor  of  wheal  and  ao,ooo  bath  of  oil 
annually  to  Hiram)  and  perhaps  wool,  failed  to  meet  the 

Solomon  paid  the  balance  in  land  (i  K.  9ii  ^).  Buhl 
(77)  thinks  it  doubtful  that  the  expeditions  to  Ophir 
were  undertaken  for  trade.  But  for  what  else 
could  they  have  been  undertaken  ?  E.arly  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  expeditions  10  distant  lands  had 
no  other  aim  (g  S,  third  note).  We  have  seen  that 
some  products  of  Europe  were  in  Babylonian  shops  by 
1400  D.c.  ;  the  Phoenician  ships  may  have  carried  these 
or  others  lo  Ophir.  There  were  also  Syrian  dates,  and 
com,  the  Syrian  woven  robes,  the  Tjrian  purple,  and 
Phcenician  modifications  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
art,  weapons  and  perhaps  silver  ;  whilst  w-e  have  also 
seen  |g  10)  that  the  early  Egj'plians  exchanged  trinkets 
(as  civilised  peoples  do  to  this  day  among  barbarian 
tribes)  for  the  valuable  products  which  they  found  in 
Ihe  inarkels  of   Punt.     Solomon's  servants  may  have 

Ophir ;  and  we  have  seen  (hat  dales  and  weapons  are 
slill  imported  to  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia  (g  j).  i  K, 
10=8/.  records  Solomon's  trade  in  horses.  The  text 
restored  from  fli'  is  10  he  read  :  '  The  export  of  horses 
for  Solomon  was  out  of  Musri  and  Kue  :  the  dealers  of 
the  king  brought  them  out  of  Kue  for  a  price.'  Musr  is 
the  N.  Syrian  stale  of  that  name  (Mizka.m.  g  =  a) :  Ku« 
is  Cilieia  (see  CtLtCIA,  g  a).  Horses  came  from  N.  to  S. 
in  W.  Asin  ;  probably  first  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria. 
The  Hebrew  text  which  introduces  ihem  to  Palestine  from 
Egypt,  is  impossible  :  horses  were  nol  indigenous  in 
Egypt  nor  were  the  pastures  there  sufficient  for  breeding 
and  rearing  Ihem  for  export.       Yel  notice  the  reference 

from  Egypt,     i  K.  lOis  (see  Beniinger.  for  Ihe  ct 


CO.  Duties,  etc. 


'  bis  wealth  from  tolls  levied  on  the 
transit  trade  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant.*  If  i  S. 
St;^  be,  as  is  probable,  of  post-Solomonic  date,  and 
therefore  reflect  Ihe  evils  of  a  monarchy  already  experi- 
enced, it  is  nolable  ihat  nothing  is  said,  among  the 
taxes  imposed  on  native  IsratlHes.  of  one  imf)Osed  for 
trade.  Bui  this  will  only  mean  that,  as  in  early  Egypt 
(g  1 1 )  and  partly  in  Hnyil,  when  Palgrave  was  there  in 
1863,  the  trade  of  Israel  was  directly  carried  on  by  the 
king  himself  through  his  servants :  it  was  not  private 
enterprise  but  port  of  the  royal  adminisimtion  (cp  i  K. 
10 a8  'the  dealers  of  the  king').  Funber,  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  'built'  or  fonified  cities  on  trade  routes 
(9i;/) :  '  Geier,  Beth-horon  the  nether,  Baakith.  and 
Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  Cht  itarf-cilies  (nji 
n^JJW; ;  cp  Citt  [/],  Store-cities)  which  Solomon 
had. '  TAHAtt  (;.  t: )  is  most  probnbly  Tamara  10  the 
S.  of  Judah.  on  the  route  10  Peu^  or  Elalh,  Other 
signs  of  Solomon's  far-spread  commercial  influence  are 
his  alliance  with  Egypt,  which  carried  with  it  the 
possession  of  (Jeier  ihat  commands  more  than  one  liiK 
of  traffic  (3i/;  9ij/.);  the  description  of  his  dominion 
as  stretching  from  Tiphsah  ( '  the  crossing ' )  on  Ihe  N. 
Euphrates,  lo  Gaza  (4  34  [S4]).  with  dominion  over  all 
the  kings  beyond  the  riv'er,  which  can  only  menn  coni- 
inerciai  influence ;  and  the  datum  '  Ihe  entering  in  of 
Hamalh'  (865)— I'.f.,  the  issue  from  Israel  between  the 
Lebanons  towards  the  most  important  mart  in  N.  Syria. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  trade  in  Solomon's  prayer  loYaiiwe 

I  After  Wi.  AT  Unters.  WnK ;  cp  MiiFAiM,  1 1  a :  Horse, 
I  i(5);and,onilieoiher5id=.CHA«ioT,|4,col.T!«n.  i.  lOo 
1  K.  Win/:  «e  al'o  CnV.  Jl!*..  and  cp  Soi-ojiok.  f  81. 

s  (Kiiiel  also  iDuches  ihe  MX :  bui,  like  Beniii^er,  he  may 

on  '[he  Mngulw  Malenwnt'  in  i  K.IO14/,  md  Cril.' Sii'. 
That  S^i;  should  be  read  instead  a(3y,  a  undeniable  (Che.il 
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(ch.  8)  ;  but  in  the  eiigencies  of  foreign  trade,  and  the 
introduction  of  guilds  or  groups  of  foreign  merchantmen 
we  raay  see  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  altars 
to  strange  gods  io  Jerusalem,  especially  Phcenician, 
Moabite.  and  Ammonite  (a  K.  23.3).  With  this  com- 
pare the  universal  custom  illustrated  in  §g  ii-a4.      [Cp 

In  David's  and  Solomon's  lime  the  land   trade  of 
N.   Sjria  as  far  S.  as  Damascus  was  already 

61.  Th.  !;'^.t" 


nlikely   I 


,r  early  vigour 


under  the  commercial  supremacy  whi 
almve  (g  49,  on  1  K.  4>,  and  86;).  Solomon  had 
established  as  far  as  Hamalh  and  the  Euphrates.  11 
was.  therefore,  from  the  Aramjeans  thai  the  first  blow 
came  to  Solomon's  wide  empire  Ul'i):  and  this 
happened  even  before  he  bad  passed  away.  The 
disruption  of  Ihe  kingdom  after  his  death  would  cause  a 
further  shrinkage  of  Hebrew  trade  from  its  distant 
extremities,  as  well  as  lead  to  a  severe  competition 
between  Israel  and  Judah  for  the  possession  of  so  much 
of  it  as  crossed  Palestine.  In  this  the  N.  kingdom  had 
all  the  advantage :  in  its  neighbourhood  to  Aram  and 
PhcBnIcin,  the  possession  of  Gilead  and  of  all  the  routes 
across  W.  Palestine— even  that  by  Ajalon.  Beth-horon. 
and  Bethel,  which  lay  jusi  within  its  S.  frontier. 
Bethel  and  Dan.  and  even  Jericho,  with  entrance  to 
Moab  and  the  SE.  routes,  were  thus  in  its  possession. 
Against  all  this  Judah.  already  impoverished  by  the 
invasion  of  Shishak.  had  almost  nothing  to  offer ;  and 
Baasha  of  Israel  sought  by  the  building  of  Ramah  to 
create  a  blockade  against  his  southern  neighbours 
(15i6/).  It  was  Judah's  constant  effort  to  push  this 
frontier  N.  beyond  Bethel  (see  NG.  eh.  la,  '  The  History 
of  a  Frontier').  During  peace  with  Israel  Jehoshaphat 
attempted  to  resume  Solomon's  trade  with  Ophir  ;  but 
his  ships  were  wrecked  at  Eiion-geber  (224'4S).  These 
commercial  ambitions  had  been  started  by  OinH's 
commercial  alliances  with  Tyre  (in  coimeciion  with 
which  the  capital  of  N.  Israel  was  removed  across  Ihe 
watershed  to  Shomeron,  on  the  W.  esh-Sha'lr,  with  its 
issue  to  the  coast  [1614];  the  site  was  purchased  by 
Omri  for  two  talents  of  silver),  and  with  Damascus 
('^1)34');  and  but  for  Jehoshaphai's  misfortune  the 
extent  of  Solomon's  trade  from  the  N.  Euphrates  to 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  might  have  been  recovered. 
In  a  K..  G17  mules,  hitherto  described  only  as  used  in 
riding  (3  S.  1^9.etc. ).  are  mentioned  as  beasts  of  biuden. 
The  revolution  of  Jehu  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  Israel,  who  detested  the  foreign 
idolatries  which  the  commercial  alliances  of  Omii's 
dynasty  had  introduced  ;  and  Israel's  trade  must  have 
shrunk  with  Jehu  and  then  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  the  AraniKan  invasions,  which,  with  the  instincts 
of  that  race,  followed  Ihe  great  lines  of  iralfic  br  Dothan 
(3  K.6ij).  and  Aphek  in  Sharon  (i  K.20i«^  a  K. 
13>7l.  to  Philislia  (3K.I2.7).  and  even  included  a 
siege  of  .Samaria  itself  (a  K.  Buff. ). 

Meantime  Ihe  Assyrians  were  gradually  robbing  Ihe 
Aramceans  of  the  trade  through  N,  Svria.      Ramman- 

ninth  century.  His  succosscH"  opened  the  roads  towards 
Ihe  Caspian  and  Irfln.  Nineveh's  central  position  had 
already  made  her  the  political  capital  (§  10) :  by  850 

Central  Asia,  under  the  shield  of  one  political  pov,-er — 
the  invariable  cause  of  a  great  increase  of  commerce, 
Tiglath-pilcser  III.  {745^)  and  his  successors  were  to 
coiilirm   and  extend  this  empire  to  Ihe   Persian    Gulf 

ckiim  III  tlie  active  and  forcmcHI  part  in  trade  belincn  himKlf 
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(over  Babylonia),  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  into 
Arabia,  all  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century ;  and 
by  670  Esarhaddon  had  taken  Memphis.  Thus,  for 
the  first  lime  since  Ihe  fifteenth  century.  'W.  Asia  lay 
under  one  political  power,  yet  ihe  lingua  /rama  which 
prevailed  throughout  was  not  that  of  ber  conquerors 
but  of  Ihe  Aramaeans  {%  15).  For  the  internal  business 
of  Assyria  at  this  lime,  see  Johns,  Asi.  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments {Camb.  1901) ;  alarge collection chioflyof seventh 
century;  alsofl/'lijs^  Imf. 

The  advance  of  Assyria  in  the  ninth  century  enabled 
N.  Israel  not  only  lo  recover  her  lost  territories  from 
UK  Rlirhth  '^'^'"'  *""  *'*°'  "'""E  wil"  Judah,  10 
i^Sr  '^''''*'  ''"■  *''^°  ""''  ■^"■J'  ''■  t*'"'"8''  'he 
oantiuy.  i^^^  contemporary  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II. 
and  L'uiah.  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  luxury  which  the 
Hebrews  had  not  before  reached.  The  economic 
difference  between  tbe  time  of  Elisha  {died  about  797) 
and  Amos  {Jl,  cir,  755)  is  vast ;  and  Ihe  annals  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  the  interval  enable  us  to  explain  it 
Amaiiah  of  Jndah  had  once  more  defeated  Edom 
(a  K.I47I;  and  Jeroboam  II.  restored  N.  Israel's 
influence  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamatb  to  ihe  Dead 
Sea  and  in  Damascus  (llsjtS).  Uuiah  took  Galh 
<2Ch.2S6),  subdued  the  Arabians  of  Gur- Baal  and  the 
Meunim  (a.  7),  fortified  tlie  roads  on  the  S.  frontier  of 
Judah  (!■.  10).  and  held  ELilh  (a  K.  143i).  The  Hebrew 
prophets  from  Amos  onward  bear  witness  lo  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  trade,  and  to  the  tempers  which 
grow  with  it.  There  is  in  all  of  them  proof  of  the  widen, 
ing  geographical  knowledge  and  acqiuintance  with  tbe 
internal  life  of  other  peoples  which  commerce  brings. 
Amos  himself  w.is  probably  a  wool-seller  as  well  as  a 
wool-grower,  and,  Judaean  as  he  was,  learned  the  stale 
of  the  N.  kingdom  by  his  journeys  10  its  markets, 
especially  Bclhel.'  He  condemns  its  co^-etousness  and 
leal  for  trade,  which  threatened  Ihe  new  moons  and 
sabbaths  instituted  among  the  people  when  they  were 
almost  purely  agricultural  (^*f.).  Hosea  calls  Israel 
a  very  'Canaanite' — i.e.,  'trader'  (I27;  cp  7a  SioJ; 
and  IsaL-di's  references  show  that  Judah  was  not  in  this 
respect  much  behind  her  sister :  Judah  Is  '  lilled  from 
the  East  and  strikes  hands  with  the  children  of  strangers' 
(26).  '  full  of  silver  and  gold,  ndther  is  there  any  end 
of  their  treasures ;  their  land  also  is  full  of  horsea 
neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  chariots'  (7) ;  'ships 
of  Tarshish '  are  mentioned  among  the  triumphs  of 
'306); 

noticed  among  the  principal 
professions  of  the  national  life  (3t-3).  Besides  the 
texts  already  quoted  (there  are  others  :  e.g. ,  Am.  44/ 
Hos.  12a)  indicative  of  an  increase  of  wealth,  there  are 
other*  which  speak  of  the  popular  enterprise  in  building 
— always  a  sure  proof  of  commercial  prosperity  (Am, 
3is  5..  Hos.  8.4  Is.  2.,  9. o[9j,  etc.  ;  cp  3  Ch.  289/.). 
The  (foreign?)  name  armin  (Palace,  9  i  [3]),  hitherto 
usi;d  of  royal  castles,  is  applied  to  private  dwellings 
{/}t.  ef  Tvilve  Propheti.  i.  p.  33.  n.  3};  and  the 
builder's  plummet  is  used  as  a  religious  figure  (Am.  77/, 
cp  Is.  28 16  3O13).  Again,  the  old  agricultural  economy 
is  disturbed :  farmers  give  place  on  their  ancestral 
lands  to  a  new  class  of  rich  men,  who  can  only  have 
been  created  by  trade  ;  and  the  rural  districts  are  partly 
depopulated  (Is.Ss^  Mic.2i-i9).  The  sins  of  trade: 
covetousness.  false  weights,  and  ihe  oppression  of 
debtors  and  of  the  poor,  are  frequenilv  castigated  (Am. 
26  4 1  %^ff.  Hos.l2r  Is,  351s  6!3  Mic-2  and  3).  In 
certain  passages,  particularly  in  Amos  and  Micah,  such 
condemnation  of  the  trading  cLisses  is  no  donbl  partly 
due  to  tbe  conservative  leal  of  the  desert  shepherd  and 
agriculturist,  against  the  growth  of  a  new  economy.* 
But  in  Isaiah  this  is  associated  with  a  real  sympathy  with 


I  S«  GASm.  B,itk  o/tlit  T'Bihie  Prffkils,  I  7; 
3  It  K  from  the  shepherd  village  of  Kethlehen 
Jtedicu  ihe  coming  of  Iinwl's  saviour  (6 1  |j1^). 
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cp  Isaiah  on  Cush  (ch.  18),  on  Egypi  (IPt,  and 
especially  on  Tyre  (23)  'whose  merchanta  are  princes, 
whose  iraflickers  ate  the  honourable  of  the  earth'  (j/.  S), 
and  who,  although  likened  lo  a  harlot  in  eommetce 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  may  yel  bring  her 
merchandise  and  hire  as  holiness  (o  the  God  of  lu'ael. 

The  public  works  of  Jolham,  Ahnz  and  Heiekiah 
indicate  considerable  wealth  and  activity ;  but  il  must 
.  h.ive  been  under  ManaKdi  that  Judah 
first  benefited  commercially  by  the  great 
extension  of  the  Assjiian  empire  {stre 
,  above,  §  52).  and  the  comparative  security  of  trade 
from  the  Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf  lo  the  Red  Sea  and 
Memphis  under  one  power.  The  Assyrian  infiuence 
upon  the  ritual,  and  probably  the  literature,  of  Israel 
under  Manasseh,  is  significant  of  close  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  Mesopotamia.  Zephaniah  describes 
the  Phienician  quaner  in  Jerusalem,  the  Fish  Gate, 
and  a  new  or  second  city  (Maktesh,  MiSHNF.H).  Cp 
the  multiplication  of  gales  on  the  walls  (Jerusalem. 
^33/)-  The  most  conclusive  proof,  however,  of  an 
increase  of  trade  in  Judah  during  the  eighth  and  the 
levenlh  century  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  Hook  of 
the  Covenant  with  the  Deuleronomic  code.  The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  makes  no  provision  for  trade.'  Deutero- 
nomy contains  b  considerable  number  of  regulations. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  the  regulations  necessitated  by 
the  main  Dealeronomic  law,  the  centralisation  of 
worship  at  Jerusalem  (14  ><^ ),  which  must  have  meant 
a  giKii  increase  of  trade  in  that  city  at  the  seasons  of  the 
three  annu.^1  festivals  (f,  36).  l^lgrims  from  a  distance 
had  to  turn  some  of  their  goods  into  money  before 
leaving  home,  and  purchase  at  Jerusalem  the  materials 
for  sacrifice.  Then  there  are  regulations  for  debt  (16  1) ; 
interest  may  be  taken  from  a  foreigner  but  not  from  a 
fellow- Israelite  {23»o[i9]/).  International  banking  is 
provided  fur(15iS/);  and  among  the  divine  blessings 
to  be  besloM'ed  upon  the  people  in  reward  for  their 
obedience  to  the  I-aw  is  one.  that  they  shall  lend  lo 

Shalt  be  '  the  head  and  not  the  tail '  in  their  tra<le 
(28  la/.,  cp  13/.).  Hebrews  are  not  lo  become  objects 
of  the  nation's  slave  trade  (24;) :  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  any  that  have  fallen  through  debt  Into  slavery 
is  provided  for  (lAii).  Unjust  weights  and  measures 
are  condemned  (25i3-i6).  Hired  labourers  must  not 
be  oppressed  (21 14.^).  Most  signihcanl  of  the  extreme 
contrasts  between  wealth  and  poverty  which  the  trade 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  has  produced  are 
the  ruguUvtions  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor  (15i-ii). 
The  king  is  not  to  multiply  horses  or  silver  and  gold 
(17  16/),  another  echo  of  the  prophetic  leaching.  Yel 
indicative  as  all  ihese  laws  are  (when  contrasted  with 
their  aljscnce  from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant)  of  the 
commercial  development  of  Israel,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  money  dues  are  yel  prescribed  for  the  priests  (13 1-8) 
nor  arc  fines  permitted  in  espialion  of  murder  (19iX 
21.-9). 

To  the  pre-cxilic  period,  though  written  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  belongs  Ezekiel's  description  of  Tyrian 

Tvra  etc.  *"''  ™  '"'^'^""6  ^P'thei  of  the 
ijiB,  OHi.  jyj^jn  capital  as  the  'gale  of  the 
peoples,'  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  pre-exilic  Judah 
lay.  as  we  have  seen,  across  the  nearest  path  of  the 
Phcenician  trade  with  Arabia,  over  which  Manasseh,  as 
the  tributary  of  Assyria,  may  well  have  held  a  supremacy 
which  Josiaii,  in  part  at  least,  continued.  According  lo 
Ei^ckiel  Phcenician  trade  extended  from  Tarshish  (27  u) 
and  the  coasts  of  Greece  (Elishah.  v.  7)  in  the  W.  to 
Shcba  (v.  la)  in  the  R.  and  from  Tubal-Meshech  (cp 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  Herod.  894)  between  the 
1  In  th«  Book  of  the  CovenAnl  tbcTe  a«  Uwi  of  depwLl  (M  ?), 
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[    Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian   in  the  N.    lo  Eg}-pt  and 

Phut  (or  Punt)  in  the  S.'     Tarshish  sen!  silver,  iron. 

'    tin.   and  lead   |ii) ;    Greece,  coloured  stuSs  (7);    the 

I    isles  of  the  Levant,  inlaid  ivory  (6)  and  ivory  atid  ebony 

'    articles  (from  Rodan  =  Khode5,   is).      From    Ionia  and 

I    Tubal-Meshech  came  slaves  and  copper  vessels  (13} ; 

from  Beth- Tc^arraah,   probably  Armenia,  horses  and 

mules  {n).     Egypt  furnished  fine  embroidered  linen  (7). 

Cypresses  and  cedar  were  to  hand  in  the  Lebanon!  (s). 

and  oaks  in  Bashan  (6).      The  Arumseans,  in  command 

of  the  land  trade  immediately  behind  Phosnicia,  brought 

I    a  great  variety  of  goods ;  carbuncles,  purple,  embroider^-, 

I   fine  linen,  pearls  {from  Ihe  Penian  Gulf)  and  jasper 

(.6:  see  Toy's  note.  5fl07',-cpSTt».-ES,§ai)-cvtdenlly 

!    ihewcalth  oftheB.ibylonian  markets— with  Helbon  wine, 

I   while  wool  and  other  wares  from  Damascus  (iB).     From 

I    Israel   came  only    natural    products :    wheal,    spicery, 

wax  (MiNMTH,  Pannag),  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (if). 

,    Ambia  supplied  wrought-iton,  cassia,  and  calamus  from 

'    VZAL  (19);  saddle  cloths  from  Deuan  {10):'  lambs. 

I    rams,  and  goats  from  Kedah   (u)  ;    the  best  spices. 

precious  stones,  and  gold  from  Sbeba  and  Raamah  |n). 

'    The  trading  centres  on   Ihe   N.    Euphrates   (where   il 

I    begins  to  be  navigable),    HarKan  and   Eden    iff. v. 

'    round   Birejik  between   Edessa  and  'Ain-Ubl,   Assyria 

i    iiself,    and    Canneh    or    Calnu,    and    ChiLMaD    in 

Babylonia,    furnished    dyed    maniles.    and    sluHs   with 

skeins  of  wool  (?  33/).      The  shipbuilders  and  sailors 

!    were  native  Phcenicians  (8/.  11) :  but  Tyre  had  also  a 

I    mercenary  army  (cp  §§  11.  48)^ Ethiopians  (read  risfor 

c-ia,  Paras),  Lybians,  and  men  of  Phut  (iq).      Ii  is  an 

imposing  catalogue,  and  worthy  of  Ihe  enthusiasm  irf 

I   the  prophet :   the  fruit  of  centuries  of  enterprise  and 

,   organisation  for  Assyrian  irade :  see  Johns,  of.  cil. 

.        The  destruction  which  Eiekiel  beheld  as  imminent 

on  Tyre,  fell  immediately.      In  573,  after  a  siege  of 

■a  v.t^^h.j   thineen  yean.  Nebuchadreiiar  took  the 

I     "■  ?^^'^"  island    city    (cp    Nebuchadrezzar. 

I  '        Tvke).     It  was  Ihe  final  triumph  of 

I    a   policy  sustained   through   many    annual    campaigns 

I    10  the  Leii-anl.  designeil  to  divert  the  rich  trade  with 

the  E.  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Ihe  Arabian  land-routes 

I   to  the  Persian  Gulf  and   Ihe   Euphrates.     I>roofs  of 

I    this    are    found    not    only   in    Nebuchadrezzar's    own 

I    annals,  but  also  In  the  Greek  accounts  of  great  works 

in    Babylonia    which    are    most    probably    attributed 

to   Ihe  son  of  Nabopolassar.     Famous  as  a  soldier, 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  siill   more  eminent  as  a  builder 

and  organiser ;    his  peaceful  labours  bulk  in  his  own 

I    records  over  his  military  expeditions.      He  cleared  the 

mouths  of  Ihe  two  great  streams  of  Babylonia  into  Ihe 

'    Persian  Gulf,  and  deepened  their  channels,  so  that  they 

were  still  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  in  the  Greek 

period.      Artian  {^nai.  Alex.  7?)  reports  that  the  ships 

of  Ihe  Gerrhfeans  (from  the  Ambian  coast  of  the  Gulf) 

sailed  up  the  Tigris  as  far  ss  Opis  ;  and  GiJIi  (  Vtrtthrs- 

■avgt.  151)  is  justified  in  assigning  the  measures  which 

made  this  ;>ossible.  as  well  as  the  founding  of  Derodoiis, 

a  port  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Euphrates,  to  Nebuchadrezzar. 

The  two  great  rivers  were  connected  by  a  system  of 

canals  which  in  Xenophon's  time  {Anab.1^)  were  still 

navigable  by  great  grain-ships ;  the  largest,  Ihe  Nahar 

Malka,  is  still  in  use.     By  campaigns  against  '  Kedar 

and    Ihe    kingdoms    of    HazOr    \_q.v.\ '    (Jer.  4S  iS), 

Nebuchadrezzar    ensured    the    security   of    the    desen 

routes  S.  of  Bal^lonia  :  and  he  himself  on  one  occasion 

used  the  short  but  difficult  road  from  Syria  to  Babylon 

by  Tadmor.      Yet,  these  Arabian  campaigns  must  have 
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-  --- --     ^ — -  „.- jfl,  which  had  founded  Milbion 

.bnut  joo  (Hall,  OUUtI  CwiliialiniB/Crrra.  171)  look  »  flno 

hold  of  the  Delta.    Amuit  II.,  beiid«enc«iraKi»g  dieGtecki, 

3  Cp  saddle-bags  exponed  frxjmel.Juf  (o-day ;  1 4,  third  noib 
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rouius  (except  perhaps  to  Egypt)  as  the  diversion  of  the 
Arnbian  and  eastern  traffic  up  tlie  Gulf  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  to  the  Levant,  whose  coasts  were  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Uabylonian  empire.  We  have  seen 
the  Gerrharan  ships  far  up  the  Tigris;  they  brought 
e  for  the  temples  in   Babylon.'    ~ 


1  India  may  a 


I   full 


thai  no  Silk 

>f  the  period,  * 

Krom  India,  then,  to  Tarshish,  and  from  Kgypt  to 
Central  Asia  {through  Persia  and  the  Medes),  the  trade 
of  Hie  world  now  cenlred  iu  Uabylon,  Hence  the  vast 
increase  of  the  city's  size  and  wealth  so  wonderful  to 
the  Cireek  writers  (Herod.  1 178^  ;  Diod.  Sic.  3i).  The 
esilic  passage  Jer.  50  mentions  its  '  storehouses '  (f.  j6)  ; 
its  '  mingled  pi-ople'  and  '  treasures'  (ir) ;  and  Is.  47  15 
'those  that  have  trafficked  with  ihee  from  thy  youth.' 
Throughout  these  prophecies  there  is  the  same  imputa- 
tion of  'wisdom'  and  'enchantments'  and  'sorceries,' 
which  we  find  imputed  by  Israel  to  other  commercial 
penples^the  '  sons  of  the  East,'  the  Edomiles,  and  the 
Philistines.  The  recent  discovery  and  deciphering  of 
Bsbyionian  documents  from  the  end  of  the  Habylonian 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  have  revealed 
an  organisation  of  commerce  so  thorough  that  J.  Kohler 
justly  declares  it  to  exhibit  the  greatest  similarity  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  banking  and  exchange,  and  10 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  commercial  system  which 
has  descended  to  modem  limes  through  the  Creeks  and 
Romans  (Sei/r.  m.  Aisyr.  4430).  He  has  given  in  the 
volume  just  cited  a  number  of  interesting  instances  (in 
addition  to  those  given  in  Kohler  and  Speiscr,  Aus  dfm 
IlairL  Rahlslthen.  etc.,  and  Bab.  Vtrtnige).  There 
were  hanks  and  banking  firms  (the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  house  of  Egibi— cp  RPW).  ■  .Anwei- 
sungen  ('assignments,'  '  bills  of  exchange')  und  Zahlung 
des  Angevriesenen  an  den  AnweisungscmpfSnger  waren 
d.is  tilgliche  Brod  des  liabyl.  Verkehrs.'  Money  was 
|hiid  into  the  agencies  of  a  bank,  and  by  its  head  office 
or  itther  ageiiciia  paid  out  again  to  the  assignee,  exactly 
as  by  our  xyi-tem  of  chc<!ues.  Discount  was  known. 
I'mperty  was  pledged.  In  c-ises  of  sale  or  debt  surety- 
ihi[>s  were  accepleti  (again  ep  Johns,  up.  cit.\.  Sales 
\icrc  made  on  approv.il.  Pannershlps  wei 
licLiveen  freemen,  and  Ijetween  freemen  nnd  si; 
ln-turen  cajjital  and  Libour,  Money  was  still  reckoned 
Ipy  wci^ilit.  The  depreciation  in  use  of  niewl-pieces 
wiis  understood  and  accounted  tor  (cp  Hro;ny,  '  Zum 
Gcldwewn  der  Babylon ier,'  Brilr.  t.  Aiiyr.  inf.ff.). 

M  the  heart  of  this  commercial  empire  the  best  part 
of  the  Jewish  people— including  its  industrial  classes 
„  ,.„,„  ('craftsmen  and  smiths';  3K,24„>— 
T.  1.  1".  were  established,  and  probably  found  a 
B»byl<ml».   ^^^  „„^i^^  ^f  ,^^^  ^^„  J^  ^l^^jy 

inlim.iie  with,  and  bencliiing  by,  the  trade  of  the  land 
(s,T  l>isiT.KMi)N.  g  4).  They  must  have  taken  the 
.-iilvice  of  Jeremiah  to  settle  into  the  life  of  their  new 
surrnunding'i,  their  comparative  independence  in  which 
his  letter  takes  for  granted  (Jer.  294^ ).'  That  many 
of  them  became  engaged  in  Habylonian  commerce 
neivis  no  argument.      After  fifty  years  the  great  prophet 

promised  the  resloraiion  of  their  command  of  the  trade 
from  I'^^'pt  and  .-Krabia  (Is.  4S14,  cp  v.  j),  but  seems  to 
have  found  it  difficult  to  tear  them  from  the  profitable 

f<irih.'  and  in  particular  his  appeal  E5a;  'Wherefore 
do  ye  Heigh  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread 
and  your  eaminp  for  that  which  satislieth  not';    cp 

1  HeicHl.  1  iHi  icclcons  the  amount  uitd  anniully  u  tht  chief 
tenipk  of  Balnt'n  al  i™>  i:ihim. 

ihc  li«AinninK  of  the  fourth  century. 
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Buhl,  Sue.  Virkiilln.  88,  n.  i).  Whether  few  or  many 
relumed  when  Cyrus  opened  the  way  (see  Dispersion, 
85),  those  who  remained  in  Babylon  were  the  prosperous 
and  wealthy  (Zech.  810^}.  Thej-  must  have  been 
introduced  to  tlie  thorough  Babylonian  methods  of 
doing  business,  though  it  is  striking  that  (as  we  shall 
see.  i  60)  the  Priestly  Coile  bears  no  rcllcction  of  the 
Babylonian  subjection  of  commerce  in  its  smallest 
details  to  priestly  regulations,  nor  of  the  temples  as 
registering,  banking,  and  appraising  centres  (Johns, 
D/i.  cil.  3 1^4).  New  horizons,  however,  appear  in 
Hebrew  literature;  and  the  Jews'  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  immensely  widened  (Geocrai-iiy,  9  i8|. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire  all  these  processes, 
from  Babylon  as  the  centre,  were  quickened  anil  ex- 
Sll.  Paimfui  ""•'^  (DiSPEKsinN,  j  6).  The  con- 
^iS!r^  <!"«"  "rf  Cyrus  in  Asia,  and  of  Cambyses 
empire.  .^  ^„^^_  ^.^^  thoroughly  organi».-d  by 
themselves  and  Iheir  successors  and  chidly  by  Darius 
Hyslaspis  before  515.       T'be  empire  was  divided  into 

speedy  means  of  conveyance  as  were  possible.  Some 
of  the  ancient  hues  of  traffic  were  made  into  solid  roads, 
capable  of  carr}'ing  two-  and  four-wheeled  carriages, 
and  new  lines  were  opened  up,  especially  through  Iran 
to  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  The  greatest  of  all  the 
roads  for  which  we  have  now  exact  data  was  that  from 
Susa  the  capital  to  Sardis  ;  see  the  careful  survey  and 
argument  of  GOir  [Dii  Verkehrmitgt.  165-184).  He 
reckons  the  distance  at  sixty-five  daily  stages,  which 
with  eight  days  of  rest  on  the  way  occupied  seventy- 
three  da}'s  in  alL 

The  road  led  NW,  riom  Suu,  kik  the  now  dcKRed  Nineveh, 
cioa»«l  the  N.  Htelchei  of  the  Tigtii,  «iid  iht  Kuphiaiu  (ihe 
latter  aliule  10  the  N.  of  the  lain  Samosala)  and  a>  through 
^■;i:_i-  t..  i_^.^  ..^  Sardii,  whence  it  was  a  short  journey 


Ephesi 


Sma.  led  N.  l^  Ecbataaa  (Hiiudln)  to 


Another  road  fn 
Rhogae  (clow  to 

HekatonpylosB  (probably  the  preKnt  Shahiu 
divided  into  one  branch  by  Magarii  (Men 

(SanuTcand)  th«  capital  of  Sogdiana.  and  annt 

A  ihiid  road  fioni  Soia  led  K. 


■'=l!>:/e"^'^ 


Ijs^w 


_..  _._  ._.._. _,. _  fredily  la._ 

Greek  sources  (Xenophon  and  Herodotus)  give  us 
for  the  first  time  exact  data  for  this  ancient  line  of 
traffic  between  Babylon  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (above. 
8  39/I- 

li  was  %  days  from  Babylon  to  Hit,  Ihence  » 10  the  moulh  of 
Ihe  H&hDr,  Ihence  s  10  'Tiphiah  or  Thi^Bscus  (Rakka)  where 
dw  road  cro«ed  to  the  S,  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  thence  to 
l^-ili^  3,  to  Aleppo  3,  and  to  the  co.'ut  4,  or  41  in  all  (not  73 : 
Ccti,  T90)  froni  Babylon  10  the  coast. 

From  Ihe  coast  Ihe  Phccnicinns,  according  to  Marinas 
of  Tyre  (Gijti,  190),  carried  their  goods  to  Hicrapotis 
(Bambj'ke)  near  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  direct  10 
Eclmtana  and  Hekatonpylos  for  the  Central  Asian 
markets.  There  was  also  a  road  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
to  Tarsus  (13  days);  Ihence  through  Cilicia  to  Iconium 
(see  further  Ramsay,  Hisl.  C^o^.  if  Alia  Mi-or). 

Persian  roads  were,  necording  to  the  Greeks,  well 
supplied  with  stations,  furnished  with  horses  and  khans 
for  travellers  (Herod.  fisJ  89BI;  and  with  a  government 
service  of  swift  couriers  {Id.  and  Xen,  Cyrop.Sii).* 
which  is  said  to  have  accomplished  Ihe  distance  between 
Susa  nnd  Babylon  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  th.it  between 
Susa  and  Sard  is  in  10  (Giiti:.  198).  Cp  Esth.  S13  S14. 
Whilst  the  Persians  thus  organised  and  accelerated  the 
land-lrafiic,  they  suffered  the  water-traffic,  de\'eloped 
by  Nebuchadreioir  (g  63),  to  fall  into  disuse,  Nebu- 
chadreiEir's  port  at  the  moulh  of  the  Persian  gulf 
decayeil,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  Periflui 

)   Held.  Crir^l.  ilrs  LmtttlikiHiarhim  MIIMallrr.^iMi^a. 
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a(  Skylax  tCfogr.  Gr.  Min.  1.  ed.  MUller)  round  Arabia    1 
to  the  Red  Sea  occurred  as  asscrtwl  in  the   time  of   ■ 
Darius  (Ihiny  montlis  is  ihe  time  assigned  to  il).     See   . 
Gun,    303J'.      Darius  attempted,    wiihoui  success,    to    ; 
carry  Dul  the  plan,  which  Necho  11.   is  said  to  h»ve 
inilialed.  of  connecting   the   Ked  Sea  with  the   Nile 
(Herod.  2<jS  4ta).'     Further,  we  have  under  the  Persian 
lungs  Ihe  tirsi  appearance  in  W.  Asia  of  Money  {^.v.  )    ! 


The  present  w 


«  also  Weights  an-d  Measures). 
r  has  purchased  several  daiics  and 
aiso  silver  coins  oi  Sidon  under  Artaxenes  Ochus  which 
were  found  in  N.  I'alesiine. 

The  trade  of  Syria  must  have  enormously  benefited 
by  all  this  policy  of  the  I'ersian  kings  ;  not  only  in  the 
59  Foit-nlllO  ^'"■'')'  enmred— though  this  was  not 
jenuaieni.  journey  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  : 
EttaSai/.  3i)^but  also  in  the  means  taken  by  the 
satrap  of  Memphis  for  furnishing  the  desert  route 
between  Gaza  and  the  Delta  with  water  (Herod,  iii,  46). 
Incorpomled  in  Ihe  Persian  empire,  and  still  without 
rivals  in  the  Delta,  the  Phienician  pons  continued  to 
flourish  |cp  their  coinage  of  Aradus  and  Siilon  under 
Persia;  Head,  fiiil.  A'um.  666.  671}.  Damascus 
and  Gaia  Nourished  with  them;  but  Ciili  (164)  is 
wrong  in  adding  to  this  list  Jerusalem,  to  which  we 
now  turn.  The  destruction  in  586  had  reduced  Jeru- 
s.ilem  and  her  people  to  Ihe  '  olT-scouring  and  refuse  in 
the  midst  of  the  peoples'  (Lam.34s).  Her  ■breach 
was  great  like  the  sea'  (213);  the  luxury  of  former  days 
had  become  starvation  (4;^^.  etc. );  the  people  had  to 
buy  even  their  wood  and  water  (.^6,  cp  w,  9  ij).  The 
Edomites  and  AraHans  recovered  the  transit  trade. 
The  exiles  who  returned  in  337  were  a  weak  and  starve- 
ling community.  The  statement  that  they  bought  for 
the  temple  timber  from  the  Tyrians  who  brought  it  10 
Joppa  in  return  for  meat,  drink,  and  oil  (Eira  3?) 
belongs  to  the  less  authentic  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Eira,  and  seems  a  reflection  of  Solomon's  trade.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  hunger-bitten  colony  raised  wine 
and  oil  for  export.  Haggai  and  Zcchariah  tell  a 
different  story.  There  was  no  hire  for  man  or  beast 
(Zeeh.8.0);  no  thrift  (Hag.16);  a  blight  lay  upon 
agriculture  (it.  11).  The  silver  and  gold  were  still  in 
Ihe  hands  of  Yahwi  (28),  and  other  nations  had  not  yet 
brought  their  'desirable  things.'  Timber  for  building 
the  temple  wa.i  hewn  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  hill-country  {13),      What  gold  and  silver 

exiles  in  Babylon  (Zech.  Sg^).  Agriculture  was  only 
partially  resumed  ;  its  prosperity  was  still,  after  twenty 
years,  a  thing  of  promise  (Zech.  Sio),  In  Malachi 
there  is  no  rcRection  of  trade.  The  connutiam  practised 
with  the  surrounding  heathen  and  semi-heathen  implies. 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  local  traHic ;  and  this 
would  gradually  increase  with  the  resumption  of  Jewish 
life  in  'the  cities  of  the  Negeb'  (Neb.  11).  Nehemiah 
pictures  com.  wine,  grapes,  figs,  etc.,  brought  into 
Jerusalem  from  the  country  (13ijX}.  ami  fish  sold  by 
the  Tyrians  (i6| :  on  the  Sabbath  the  gates  have  to  be 
closed  against  these  traders  (so).  But  there  was  no 
through  traffic,  Bs  in  olden  limes.  Indeed,  according  to 
Ejra4».  one  of  the  objections  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Jeu-s  against  rebuilding  Jerusalem  was  that  it  would 
resume  the  customs  and  toll  which  were  formerly  im- 
posed by  Jewish  kings  and  made  them  great — a  very 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  pre-exilic  trade  of  Judah. 
The  Jews  were  themselves  subject  to  the  general  imposts 
of  the  Persian  kings  ( Eira  4 13  »  Neh.  5  4)  who,  however, 
in  pursuance  of  their  usual  policy,  exempted  from  duty 
the  goods  re(|Uired  for  the  temple  (Ezra  Tut;  see  EiZRA- 
tiV.W.,  5  s,  col.  14B0).  In  spite  of  their  powrty  the 
Jews,  with  the  new  horiions  which  the  exile  and  the 
increased  extent  of  the  trade  of  their  Phcenician  neigh- 
I  On  the  vsrioiLs  canals  and  attunpled  canals  with  Ms  aim. 
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bours  opened  to  their  eyes,  indulged  raster  hopes  than 
ei-er  of  the  mastery  of  the  worlds  trade.  Not  only 
would  (he  wealth  of  Arabia  return  to  them  (Is.  606/.: 
Midian.  Sheba,  Kedar.  NebaiothI:  the  new  coasts  of 
the  West  should  send  them  tribute  (8/);  from  foreigner* 
and  the  sons  of  the  Di.ispora  alike  l9-ij|.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  this  p.issage  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  far- 
scaitered  and  wealthy  sons,  is  represented,  not  in  her 
inland,  secluded  posdion,  but  as  standing  on  the  sea. 
shore,  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  drifting  to  her  feet  <60j ;  cp  G.  A.  Smith.  Bi. 
cf  liaiah.  II.).  Conltasl  the  picture  given  above. 
I  45.  So  much  had  Ihe  Persian  roads  and  Phosnician 
ships  achieved  in  the  scattering  of  trading  Jews,  and 
the  widening  of  the  mercantile  hopes  of  the  people. 
On  ls.65n  see  Fortune. 

At  this  point  we  may  conveniently  take  the  attitude 
to  trade  of  the  Priestly  Narrative  and  Code.  Betueen 
■A  Oriutln  '''™*  '"■'"  '"  '*''*  respect  there  is  a  dil- 
(mT^  tincion.  Whilst  P's  stories  of  primitii'e 
"""•  man  are  as  destitute  of  any  reflection  of 
trade  as  those  in  ]V.  i%  42).  its  narratives  of  the  patri- 
archs contain  more  allusions  to  commerce  than  JE  does. 
Abraham,  liargaining  in  the  usual  oriental  fashion,* 
buys  Machpelah  for  400  sib-er  shekels  (Gen.23is/.); 
Hebron  is  tbus  pictured  as  it  alw^aj's  was — a  market  and 
•harbour'  for  the  nomads  to  the  south.  The  treaty  with 
Hamor  [Siif.)  covers  settlement,  coinKHum,  aitd 
commerce— the  last  definitely  staled  (i-r.iDai)-  tt' 
distances  of  the  marches  in  the  wilderness  arc  suitably 
given,  not  in  the  daily  stages  achieved  by  traders,  but 
in  those  (4  to  6  or?™.)  of  nomad  camps  (Xu.SSJ. 
The  rich  offerings  for  the  tabernacle  imply  a  people  of 
far  trade  as  v.c\\  as  one  skilled  in  handiwork  (Ex.  BSj-j, 
etc.;  cp  theoblalionsof  the  princes  in  Nu,  7).  Incense 
is  for  the  first  lime  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  (Mx. 
Zfliif.  eic:  cp  Jer.6ao>;  along  with  sweet  calamus 
(Beep),  myrrh,  CtSNAMos,  storax  (?).  Osvciia,  Ual- 
BANUM.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Priestly  Law  is  very 
meagre  in  references  to  trade ;  puiilingly  so  in  conlrnsi 
with  Deuteronomy  (above.  §  54),  when  ue  consider  the 
intervening  residence  in  Babylon.  The  laws  against 
fraud  in  money  matters,  loans,' and  deposits  ( Le\-.  6  tf. ). 
and  false  measures  and  balances  (IBjsjK  ).  are  similar  to 
the  warnings  of  post-exilic  prophecy.  'There  are  Liws 
for  the  selling  of  land  (25i4/  isf.).  gainst  interest 
(!/.  36),  and  concerning  foreign  and  native  slaves  (.■.  j,  : 
H  ;  cpDl.  2if.).  No  ransom  is  allowed  for  the  life  of 
a  murderer  ( Nu.  35 1 1 }.  On  transactions  necessitated  by 
the  restorations  of  the  Julnlee  Year,  see  Jos.  AnI.  iii. 
123.  But  these  are  almost  all  that  have  10  do  with 
commerce.  Unlike  those  of  Deuteronomy,  the  blessings 
and  curses  pronounced  in  connection  with  the  Ijiw 
contain  no  reference  to  trade  (Lev.26).  The  priest* 
value  land  (etc. )  used  for  sacred  purposes  (27) ;  but  their 
revenues,  unlike  those  of  Babylon  and  Kg\-pt,  appear 
to  include  none  deri\-ed  from  trade  (Nul  18).  Ilie 
religious  feasts  ( l^v.  2hff. )  are  purely  agricultural :  there 
is  no  inclusion  of  the  directions  for  farmers  at  a  distance 
selling  their  produce  and  buying  material  fear  sacrifice  at 

IS  54).  On  the  whole,  the  comparatji'e  silence  of  the 
Priestly  Code  as  to  trade  is  to  be  explained  either  l:^ 
the  effort  of  the  compilers  to  hold  themselves  to  the 
wilderness  conditions,  or  else  by  the  sadly  diminished 
trade  of  the  post-exilic  Jews  as  compared  with  the  com- 
merce which  flourished  in  the  deuteronomic  period. 
On  the  monetary  standards  of  P,  see  Shekf.L. 
§3/ 

The  Book  of  Joel  (about  400  B.C.}  reflects  a  purely 

<  Yotitt(.W,HA>-abiin  Ttnla^Tmm,iir,ff.)\iyai\ma 
the  details  of  Abraham's  purchase-  'In  buying  land  from  thv 
Arabs  ?Loine  such  terms  tf  ihe  toltowinff  are  used  : — "A  huy% 
Trom  B  Und  in  such  a  place,  alfto  all  (hat  cxn  be  seen  on  the 
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agricultural  communiiy  with  no  resources  when  Iheir 
ai  rMv«.  harvests  fail.  Their  children  are  Ihe 
".°^    victims  of  the  Phceniclan  slave-trade  to 

lltaratnrB.  ^ome  day  in  selling  Phtenicians  to  Sheba. 
Instead  of  commanding  the  transit  trade,  Jerusalem  is  un- 
willingly overnin  with  foreigners  (3[4]ij).  Cp  Zech. 
14ii:  'no  more  a  trafficker  in  the  house  of  Yahw6.'  We 
have  here  traces  of  the  feeling  against  associnlion  with 
foreigners,  which  the  dew  legalism  continued  to  enforce 
through  subsequent  centuries,  and  which  must  have 
seriously  hampCTed  any  revival  of  trade  in  Judah. 
Compare  the  account  which  Palgrave  gives  of  the  effect 
of  the  WahStH  religious  rigour  on  commerce. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  lempen  in  post-eiilie 
Judaism,  and  these  appear  In  the  Wisdom  literature. 
With  all  its  reproof  of  greed  of  gain  (1'9-  etc.),  the 
Prologue  to  Prorerbs  employs  the  methods  and  tempera 
of  commerce  to  illustrate  the  ideal  of  man's  search  for, 
and  intercourse  with.  Wisdom  (3i4  8i^  te^  ;  cp 
■2313).  Like  so  much  else  in  the  Books  of  Wisdom, 
this  also  reappears  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  (below,  1 79 )■ 
The  temptress  in  Prov.  7  is  the  wife  of  a  merchantman 
on  a  long  journey  :  it  is  interesting  that,  at  Ihe  present 
day,  i  ■      "    •  •  ■    ■  ■    ■  •  - 


conservatives  in  Israel  to  trade  ;  cp  Pr.  27  B  :  '  BS  a  bird 
wandering  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wanderelh 
from  his  place.'  There  is  also  in  the  Prologue  the 
strong  warning  against  suretyship  (61^),  Bui  its 
most  strikii^  feature  is  the  rew^nition  of  the  highest 
divine  Wisdom  as  identical  with  that  which  appears  in 
the  common  ways,  bazaars,  traffic. 


In  Job  the  references  to  trade  are  very  few.  The 
land  of  U>,  is  on  the  path  of  the  men  of  -Siieba :  Ihey 
are  represenied  as  marauders  {1  ij).  Mention  is  made 
of  desert -journeys  of  Ihe  caravans  of  Teyma.  and  the 
companies  of  Shetn  (6i9/ );  of  the  Egyptian  ships  of 
reed  |9i6|:  of  (gold  of)  Ophir  and  silver  as  the  reward 
of  righteousness  (2254  28 ■*;  contrast  SI  14):  of  beryl, 
sapphire,  gold,  glass,  coral.  crysuJ,  pearls,  and  the 
topaiof  Ethiopia  (-.iSi*^;  see  -STONES.  PRECIOUS) — 
an  interesting  hst  of  what,  at  the  lime  the  book  was 
written,  were  regarded  as  precious  meials  and  stones  ; 
and  in  2S I  ^  there  is  the  vivid  picture  of  mining,  and 
in  21 99  an  appeal  to  the  wide  enperience  of  travellers. 
As  a  whole  the  book  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  far 
world  and  its  wonders,  only  to  be  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  writer  on  the  line  of  a  widespread  com. 

In  EccLesiasies  there  is  hardly  any  allusion  to  trade 
among  all  Ihe  ambitions  and  L-ibours  of  men  1  but  see 
2e  :  '  Igathered  silver  and  gold  and  the  peculiar  property 
of  kings  and  princes  I  made  for  myself. ' 

Apart  from  the  prologue,  the  Book  of  Prox'erbs  prob- 
ably  rellecis  ihe  life  of  many  centuries  in  Israel ;  ycl 
even  here  llie  possible  references  to  trade  are  pro- 
portionately few:  warnings  against  suretvsliip  (11 15 
17  iB  20.6  22i6  27  ij),  false  balances  (11 1  10  ii,  weights 
and  balances  are  the  work  of  Yahw4,  20 10 13I.  bad  ways 
of  gain  (ItiG).  greed  of  gain  (Ifii;  ;  it  brings  bad  luck 
toahouse:  via pii^a ^n-a  15V ;  28iomis),  ihewiihhold. 
ing  of  corn  (from  the  market?)  (11  »6},  and  sluggishness 
in  business  <22  IJ  :  Ihereference  isto  ihebaiaars) ;  some 
satire  on  oriental  methods  of  bargaining  (20 14).  notes 
on  the  helplessness  of  Ihe  debtor  (227),  on  wealth  from 
wisdom  in  trade  (244),  and  on  Ihe  deep  contrasts 
between  rich  and  poor  and  the  woefulness  of  poverty 
which  appear  only  in  commercial  communities  (1(14  7 
227,  etc.).  2(1  la  is  an  obscure  verse  on  hiring.  The 
picluie  of  the  strong  woman  portrays  her  searching  for 
wool  and  flax  ;  she  is  like  '  a  merchant  ship  that  bringelb 
goods  from  afar ' :  ■  she  perceives  that  her  merchandise 
lavo)  is  profitable '  and  she  delivers  the  litKU  and  the 
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girdles  made  by  her  household  to  the  Canaanite — i.e., 
Phtenician  pedlar  or  trailer— a  glimpse  into  the  home- 
industries  of  Israel  (81 .3/  ■8=4)- 

By  Ihe  end  of  the  Persian  period  (about  340)  Ihe  trade 
of  the  civilised  world  reached  the  following  limits.     In 

•^ISr^  "--"-"y  P"l»l"«  'ha-  ^'  Chinese  siU.; 
"P"™*  ■  Seric  stuff.'  which  the  Greeks  found  in 
335  in  Afghanistan,  was  already  there.  The  Arabian 
land  routes  were  still  r^ularly  used.  CINNAMON  came 
from  the  east  beyond  Media,  and  Galbanum  from 
Persia  (7).  In  the  south  the  Egyptians.  If  it  is  not  certain 
thai  they  had  circumnavigated  Africafiii  Necho's  time). 

Africa  (so  much  basis  must  we  allow  10  the  story), 
traded  with  Nubia,  with  Ihe  W.  oases,  and  Cyrene. 
Egypt  began  to  send  large  supplies  of  corn  across  Ihe 
Mediten-anean  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.7e4)-  In  Ihe  N.  the 
Greeks  had  opened  up  the  Black  Sea ;  in  the  W.  and 
NW'.  the  Phcenicians  had  long  exploited  Ihe  mines 
of  eastern  Spain  and  the  Rhone  region  with  its  com- 
munications with  N.  Gaul  and  perhaps  Britain,  They 
had  also  penetrated  the  Atlantic,  whilst  Carthage  had 
reached  Lake  Tchad  and  Ihe  Niger.  Massilia  was  a 
flourishing  depAt,  soon  to  send  out  Pytheas  (about  300 


c.)  10  11 
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Amber,  g  3),  and  I0  the  N.  of  Scotland  (for  the  truth  of 
the  lale  see  GOti,  191).  How  (at  across  this  enormous 
sphere  of  communication  Jews  were  scattered  It  is  im- 
passible 10  say  —  probably  everywhere  in  the  Persian 
empire  as  traders  and  settlers,  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Carthage  as  slaves  (cp  Joel,  as  cited  in  beginning  of 
g  61).  some  of  whom  might  regain  their  frcedon), 
and,  like  their  kind,  lake  up  some  form  of  industry  or 
commerce.  Except  in  the  Semitic  names  of  sLavcs,  and 
in  a  lale  told  by  Aristotle,  and  reported  by  Claudius  of 
Soli  (Jos.  c.  Ap.\i2  ;  cp  Frag.  Hist.  Grirv..  ed.  MUUer, 
23»3>.  Jews  do  not  appe-ir  In  Greek  literature  before 
the  very  end  of  the  fourth  century  B,C. 

With  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  new 
epoch  began  in  the  trade  of  the  world.      The  land-lraflic 

ana  wlCCMBon.  g^^t^ard.  There  was  Utile  change  in 
Ihe  lines  of  traffic ;  but  new  cities  were  founded  upon 
Iheni — t.g.,  Laodicka  ;  and  both  Alexander  and  Ihe 
Diadochoi  increased  the  speed  of  marching  ((iiJlE,  191. 
etc.).  The  J'ersian  neglect  of  the  rivers  (§58)  was 
rectified  ;  Alexander  cleared  the  Tigris  of  its  dams  and 
weirs,  founded  a  new  port  at  its  mouth.  Alexandria, 
later  Charav,  and  redug  the  caimls.  The  foundation 
of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  was  a  great  blow  to  Babylon, 
which  began  to  decay.  For  reasons  why  the  Tigris  dis- 
placed Ihe  Euphrnlesas  a  line  of  route,  see  Giitz,  411 
y.  On  sea  the  changes  were  enormous.  Hilherto  Ihe 
I'hojnicians  had  encountered  powers  whose  resources 
were  confined  to  the  land,  to  whom  their  sea-power  was 
indispensable,  and  by  the  growth  of  whose  empires  the 
trade  and  »-ealih  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  only  the  more  in- 
creased. But  the  Greeks  were  a  people  who  were  of 
equal  maritime  capacity  with  themselves,  and  had  long 
been  preparing  for  Ihe  mast^  of  oriental  trade  by 
their  occupation  of  Ihe  sea-boards  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  settlements  in  Ihe  Delia,'  who  had  fleets,  and 
knew  how  10  found  new  harbours  and  establish  colonies. 
Aleiander  rivalled  his  land  march  to  the  Indus  by  the 
naval  expedition  which  he  sent  back  from  Ihere  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  thereby  reopening  (if  not  for  Ihe  first  time 
founding)  direct  maritime  communication  between  India 
and  Babytonia  (ftriyr.  Gr.  Min.  ed.  MUller,  i|. 

It  was.  however,  his  Ibundaiion  of  ihe  Egyptian  Alex- 
andria which  made  the  greatest  change,  and  in  this  Tyre 
and  Sidon  found  their  first  successful  rival.     For  with 

1  Thcrt  »<re  Gr«fc  mercauri«,  uldien.  and  Krib«  in  Kgype 
under  Pmnnillk,  uid  GrMk  s«demen«  and  tr«d<  tince  Am>«». 
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ihe  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea,  already  intended  by 
Alexander  and  carried  out  by  Ptoltimy  11.,  and  the 
founding  of  new  harbours — at  Aisinoe  near  Suez.  Leukos 
Limen  near  el-Koscr.  Uerenilie,  and  others  |scc  above, 
§  ag),  there  was  opened  a  new  route  (or  an  old  one  was  re- 
opened) to  S.  Arabia  and  India  whicli  must  have  drawn 
away  some  proportion  of  the  land-tratlic  through  Aiabia 
and  Ihe  sea-lraflic  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  which  Tpe 
and  Sidon  depended. '  The  Gre«ks  had  now  a  line  of 
their  own  from  Europe  (o  Hindostin  all  the  way  on  sea 
except  for  the  small  stretch  of  land-traffic  throi^b  what 

dep6l  and  exchange :  and  in  proportion  as  Alexandria 
flourished  Tyre  and  Sidon  grew  less.  The  doom,  there- 
fore, which  Zech.  9i^  saw  inuninenl  upon  Hamath, 
Hadrach,  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  was  pregnant 
with  more  that)  the   merely  military  overthrow  which 

Seleucid  power  grew,  the  I'hcenician  ports  and  Damascus 
found  themselves  threatened  by  northern  in  addition  to 

always  meant  the  diminution  of  Damascus  (//ij  643, 
647.  and  article  'Antioch'  by  the  present  writer  in 
H.istings'  DB) ;  and  the  new  Seleucid  ports  in  N.  Syria 
must  have  diverted  Ihe  Euphrates  trade  from  T)Te  and 
Sidon.  The  usual  result  of  a  wealthy  commerce  appears 
in  the  large  mercenary  armies  of  the  SeleiKids  [t.g. ,  Jos. 
Am,  lii.  lOi,  and  other  passages). 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Seleucid  campaigns  was 
that  undertaken  in  313  B.C.  and  repeated  later  against 

the  seats  of  the  Edomiies,  and  had  akeady  filled  Petra 
with  wealth  derived  from  the  transit  trade.     Ihe  new 

traffic  in  Arabia  ;  and  the  Nabatipans — successors  both 
to  the  Aramivans.  whose  language  (though  themselves 
Arabs)  they  adopted,  and  to  the  Hdomites-^made  them- 
lelves  masters  of  all  the  routes  from  Teyma  and  Egra 
(Mcdl^in  Sillih)  (the  S,  limit  of  their  inscriptions)  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Babylon,  Damascus,  Gaza,  Elath,  and 
Egypt  (§S  39-33}-  B"'  't"^  I'*''  "'so  industries  of  their 
own.  The  first  appearance  of  SE,  l^lestine  in  Greek 
letters  is  made  by  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  source  of  asphalt ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Nabaia:ans  that  Diodorus  Siculus  (24S) 
ascribes  the  collection  of  asphalt  and  its  conve>'ance  to 
Egypt.  The  Seleucid  campaign  of  3 1 3  had  had  for  one 
of  its  aims  the  possession  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  asphalt 
(Diod.l9u»).  The  Nabatieans  must  also  have  grown 
dales,  and.  when  they  came  into  possession  of  l;iatiran, 
wheat  sufficient  for  export.  These  with  camels,  the 
AralHati  incense,  coral  and  pearls  from  the  Gulf,  alkali, 
me'iicinal  herbs,  and  what  proportion  of  goods  from 
Africa  they  were  able  to  draw  to  Elath,  would  form 
their  exports  to  the  W.  Their  port  for  this  was  the 
harbour  of  Gaza,  with  perhaps  An  theilon— other  new 
rivals  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  Nalxiia^ans  were  land 
traders  ;  but  three  of  their  inscriptions  from  the  first 
decade  of  Ihe  Christian  em  have  been  found  in  Puteoli 
and  Rome  [C/S  It  11.  vol,  L,  Nos.  157-159). 

These  then  were  Ihe  new  comtnercial  currents  within 
which  the  Jews  lay  during  the  Greek  period.      The  con- 

1  For  Plotemv  II. 's  policy  in  ttgan]  to  trade,  mid  the  trading 
eipedilEoluht  »n<.  m  ihe  inscriplioil  on  the  '  Stone  of  Pithom^ 
in  Naviltc,  Til  Stort-tiit  cf  hlhum,  ctt..  alto  /.  ii  of  Ihe 
Phike  lnscHption  of  the  same  king  (translated  by  Budpe,  HE 
Taop^).  The  trad«  of  Kgypt  was  very  pnspeioui  under  the 
Ptolemiefl.  Bnd  the  consequence  is  Keen  in  the  apparently 
Inexhau'.nble  wealth  of  that  royal  house.  Their  mercenary 
armies  were  always  eaidly  niied ;  their  expendiiuie  on  buiM- 
int-s  w»  eiurmoui.  Of  late  yan  a  coniideTable  number  of 
commercial  docnnHtnis  of  ihe    Piolemaic  and  Early  Koman 

eriod  have  been  discovered  in  Egj'pt.    Those  eU'en  by  Messrs. 
■enfell  and  Hunt  iTie  Orjrrkjmckui  Palyn,y.i.  i.  and  ii. ; 
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tests  of  Ihe  Diadochoi  must  at  first  have  ruined  trade 

";£''?*  i^vi^  civlTrighu  lml^Z"Lkmi^ 
''*°"-  in  Alexandria  and  from  Ihe  Seleucids  in 
Antioch  and  other  N.  Syrian  cities.  These  settlers  were 
probably  for  Ihe  most  pan  merchants.  There  was  con- 
stant intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Egypt  and  N. 
Syria^both  Greek  powers  bade  for  Jew  ish  frietidsbip  by 
granting  at  various  times  remission  of  dues  on  goods 
into  Jerusalem  {<■./, ,  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3}),  or  by  regulating 
trade  to  suit  JeHish  religious  laws  [ibid.  4).  The 
financial  abilities  of  individual  Hebrews  found  individual 
opportunity  in  the  farming  of  the  Syrian  taxes  for  Ihe 
Creek  kings  and  were  great  enough  to  form  almost 
l^endary  slories  (id.  47:  cp  Schiirer,  ET,  ii.  1  i6j). 
Thus  the  nation  grew  in  affiuence  (Jos.  A-nt.  xii.  4  10). 
Ecclcslaslicus  finds  it  necessary  to  make  many  warnings 
against  fraud  in  trade  (especially  26ao^,  cp  37ii  and 
7's;  8ij294^  mX^I'SI'^jI-  Then  came  the  oiw- 
ihrow  of  Jerusalem  bj'  .^ntiochus  Epiphanes  (169  B.C.), 
and  the  bitter  struggles  of  the  Maccabees  during  which, 
at  tirst,  Jewish  trade  must  have  been  utterly  dcstroj-ed. 
Wereadofmercfiantslprolnbly  Than ician)  accompany- 
ing SjTian  troops  against  Juda.'a  to  purchase  the  captives 
"3).      The  friendliness  of  the  Nabalsans  IC 
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as.  Hacc&beei.  ^'"P'^B'is  of  Jiidas  and  Jonathan  the 
spicuous  centres  upon  them  is  manifest ;  the  wonder  is 
that  it  has  not  been  noticed.  Bacchides  fortified  Jencho, 
Betbhoron,  Emmaus(.iiii.  Ij):  thenJunaihangHirisoned 
Michmosh  |6);  the  three  toparchies  v  hich  Demetrius  the 
younger  presented  to  the  Jews  were  all  necessary  to  the 
command  of  trade  ;  they  were  accompanied  by  remission 
of  dues  on  sallpits,  etc.  ;  as  soon  as  Jonallran  cleared 
]  udxa  oT  the  Syrians  he  look  Ashdod  and  made  trealies 
with  Ashkelon  and  Gaza  (55).  Then  he  turned  against 
tbeAmmonitcsandihe  Natiatxans.  nhile  Simon  furtilied 
a  litie  of  pl.-ices  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  and  broke  to  the  MA 
at  Joppa  (5 10).  How  much  this  meant  for  Ihe  com- 
mercial ambitions  of  the  little  Jewish  state  is  seen  in  tbe 
eult^y  on  Simon.  1  Mace.  14;  :  ■  With  all  his  glor^'  he 
took  Joppa  for  a  haven,  and  made  an  entrance  to  the 
isles  of  the  sea.'  Al  last  Judah  had  a  porL  Beside  it 
the  small  river  harbour  of  Jamnia  (Jabneei.]  uas  also 
occiipic<l,  and  Geier  fortified  in  connection  with  both, 
llie  increased  wealth  brought  about  by  these  means  is 
seen  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  which  followed  {AnI. 
xiii.Sio).  In  143  B.C.  Simon  set  Jud.-ta  free  from 
Seleucid  tribute,  and  commercial  documents  were  dated 
from  thai  year  (87).  Jewish  coinage  liegan.  The 
campaigns  of  J  udas  into  Gilcad  had  not  been  so  successful 
iti  restoring  communication  between  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments thi.TeandJuda.-a— he  had  lo  bring  the  Jews  away 
with  him  ( I  Macc.5)— whilst  between  Galilee  and  Judaa 
lay  Samaria  (.(«/.  xiii.  10a/)  which  John  Hyreanua 
subdued,  and  opened  the  way  lo  the  5.  desert  routes 
by  Hebron  through  the  subjection  of  the  IdumKans 
(xiii.Si).  When  Simon  appealed  to  the  Romans  it  is 
significant  that  he  asked  fbr  the  restoration  of  '  Joppa. 
the  havens,  Gezer,  and  Ihe  springs  (?  of  Jordan)'  {ibid. 
a).  During  the  sub5L'i|uent  years  of  peace  John  amassed 
an  immense  sum  of  money  (ibid.  lOi) ;  in  so  barren  a 
land  OS  Judah  it  must  have  come  from  trade  and  dues 

in  money,  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  David  (ff/i.  2  s)- 
Tombs  were  a  usual  place  of  deposit.  ArisLobulits  addoi 
pari  of  the  Iturcean  country  {Ani.  xiiL  II3)  with  the 
entrance  to  the  Haniath  route  (cp  HG  414.  n.  4) ;  but 
it  is  in  the  camp.-iigns  of  Alexander  Jannisus  that  we 
see  most  proof  of  commercial  ambitions.  He  took 
Gadam  (?),  Raphia,  Anthedon,  Gaia  (which  was  dis- 
appointed in  help  from  its  Nabata:an  ally  Aretos  ;  AnI, 
xiii.133),  Moab.  and  Gilead  (but  had  to  give  them 
back  to  the  Nabata^ans  :  14  a),  held  Samaria  (IS,)  with 
its  command  of  routes  to  the  coast,  and  made  a  treaty 
SI84 
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wiihlhe  Nabalaans  (!5j)-  The  lines  of  positions  held 
by  Jajinreus  as  laid  down  by  Josephus  are  veiy  signifi- 
cant 1  first  nlong  theixast  from  Rhinokoluni  to  Siralon's 
Tower  (afterwards  CKsarea)  and  ihen  through  Esdraeloo 
from  Mt.  Carmel  by  Tabor  and  Bethshan  lo  Gadara 
n-ith  a  number  of  cities  E.  of  Jordan  {IS4).  Both  he 
and  his  widow  aimed  at  Damascus  (I63).  Later,  the 
Nabatasans  retaliated  bj' a  siege  of  Jerusalem  (xiv.  2i) ; 
Josephus  describes  them  as  'no  very  warlike  people' 
(/*;rf.  3).  All  the  later  Hnsmon^an  kings'  had 
mercenaries  in  their  anny— another  sure  proof  of  theit 
commerce, 

Mi::intime  Jewish  settlements  abroad  increased  in  all 
ihe  great  towns  :  bul  Ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  excited 
,-    .  .    remark   from    the    greiiness    of    their 

a^^^l"^  trade.  Tht-ir  business,  except  in  the 
^^"^^  case  of  a  few  prominent  individuals, 
must  h:ive  been  petty  and  parasitic.  The  NabaluL-ans 
appear  better  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  earliest  notices 
of  the  Jens  are  confined  to  their  hatred  of  men  (Posi- 
donius  of  Apamea.  bom  about  1 35  B.  C, ,  Fr.  Hisl.  Gr. , 
ed.  MUller ;  through  Diod.  Sic.  34,  /<-.  i  ;  Apolloniui 
Molona  teacher  of  Cicero, /■/■./^ij/.  fir.  Illa.j;  cpEus. 
Priffi.  Evang.  St^),  .Apollonius  also  charges  Ihem  with 
making  no  useful  invention  (quoted  by  Jos.  c.  /Ifi.2is). 
With  the  civil  rights  granted  to  them  in  so  many  large 
cities  (Jos.  Aitt.xii.3i.  etc.}.  however,  they  must  have 
risen  lo  considerable  commercial  power,  especially  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Cyrene  (for  the  last  cp  Strabo 
quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.xiv.7i).  The  Jews  of  Asia  Minor 
deposited  in  Cos  800  talents,  about  ^392,000  (see 
n  p.  91  of  his  Texl/i  d'auleurs  Grtci 
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eriods— the  Roman. 

The  effects  of  Rom.in  policy  on  the  trade  of  the  world 

HR  Rninan      ^*'*  more  revoliitionaiy  than  those  of 

BB.  iurniu     ^       ^j   iIj^    empires   which    preceded 

VHM:  Bom..  ^^^  „j  „,,  E,  „„„^  „■;  ^j„ 

.  the  follon-ing  five  heads  1 — 

(i. )  The  centre  of  trade  was  shifted  from  W.  Asia  to 
the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  fixed  at  Rome, 
litis  was  rendered  inevitable:  politically  by  Rome's 
rank  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  stale  ;  commercially 
by  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  exploitation  during  Ihe 
previous  periods  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  N.  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Gaul;  geographically  by  the  position  of 
Rome  well  down  Ihe  great  Ilnliati  promontory,  which 
runs  so  far  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  attend- 
ant isle  a  day's  sail  from  N.  Africa,  and  its  SFl  cape  a 
few  hours  from  Greece.  Even  in  Republican  times 
-  Rome's  central  character  hnd  been  assured  both  by  the 
ro.Tds  which  gathered  lo  her  from  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  the  sea-traffic  which  filled  her  harbour  of 
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«B  Bomui  '■'^'Is— ''"'  '"  I'-''')'-  towards  Gaul,  and 
«*.  junnaa  gpain,  and  then,  as  their  empire  estended, 
"*"*■  to  the  middle  of  ScotLind  in  the  N.,  and 
to  the  ^ihesl  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Arabian 
province.  By  C-esar's  time  sixteen  paved  roads  led  into 
Rome— the  olilest  the  Via  .^ppia  S.  by  Capua  with 
br.inehes  tO  PuTEOi.r  (APflt  FiiRUM,  Thhke  TAVERNS), 
RllKOIUM  (;.».).  and  Brundisium.  From  Dyrrhachium 
(another  branch  from  Apollonia)  the  great  route  lo  the 
F>  maile  for  THF.siiAl.oNicA  with  a  continuation  to 
Bv^intium.  For  the  Roman  system  of  roads  through 
A'~ia  Minor  from  Byzantium,  Ephesus.  and  Smyrna,  see 
Rams.ay,  Hisl.  Ctag.  As.  Min.  and  the  summary  with 
map  in  Miss  Skeel's  Travel  in  First  Century  after  Christ 
(Cimbr.  1901):  also  AstA,  Cappadocia,  ClLlClA, 
Kl'HESVS.  GAI.ATIA,  LAODICEA,  PHRVGtA,  ShVKNA, 
'  Jowphui  (fl/  L  2  5)  uijn  ihu  John  Hyrouiuj  ww  the  fiiw  10 
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elc.  From  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  lines 
were  little  altered  from  those  of  the  Greek  period  (9  69). 
The  Euphrates  was  bridged  at  Samosata,  and  there  was 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  Zeugma  (Bir)  (Tac  Ann-liii). 
From  the  Euphrates  as  from  Byzantium  Ihe  Ponlus  was 
more  easily  reached.  Antioch  grew  in  influence  as  a 
knot  of  trade-routes,"  The  road  by  Palmyra  to  the 
Euphrates  was  more  frequently  used.  Charax  was  still 
the  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  distances  were 
approxinuLtely  these  :— 

Kiom  Tarsus  to  Antioch  s  to  7  days ;  thence  to  Zeugma  6 ; 
thence  to  Sclcucia  (Cioiphcn  the  Parlhbn  oinud)  ij  or  34 ; 
then  10  Ouuax  13 :  Scleuck  to  Anuau  (for  (rcuiral  Aua)  over 
31 :  to  Tnpcnis  (Trebiiond)  over  40 1  from  Antioch  by  Emesa 
(HoiiL))  to  Puloi)-!;!  9  days ;  i^ncc  10 tliE  Euphniesat  Grcsium 


.;  Bojrj 
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Je»ihansi  It>EL>th3tir4;ai>dtoLtuk(Konietiorii.  Gu 
10  Pelusium  wai  fi  or  ;  days  (GOii  5) ;  Peluiium  to  Atejiuidna, 
c  or  6  by  land,  i  to  9  by  sci;  Aleiandria  to  '  Itab)'lDn '  Oater 
Lilro)  4,  to  Arsinoe  (Suei)  6,  la  Cyrene  w.' 

In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  andenl  routes  were 
followed  with  no  important  variations :  and  here  we 
must  remember  that,  with  Ihe  possible  enceplions  of  a 
few  short  stretches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  Coloniie 
and  other  centres,  none  of  the  chniacleristic  Roman 
roads  were  laid  do«n  till  the  limes  of  the  Antonines, 
nor.  so  far  as  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to 
examine  them,  was  the  structure  consistently  so  perfect 
as  in  the  Roman  roads  of  luly  and  the  W.  (for  these 
latter,  see  Gdli,  312/;  and  Skecl,  45).  Along  these 
roads  an  imperial  service  of  post-horses  and  carriages 
was  developed  by  Augustus;  later  known  as  the 
'  cursus  publicus,'  which  civil  officials,  returning  or 
emigrating  \etenins,  and  of  the  soldiery  all  who  carried 
special  passes,  had  the  right  to  use.  Each  of  the 
mansiones  or  chief  slations  was  supplied  with  an  inn,* 
stables,  and  about  forty  horses  ;  the  intermediate  muta- 
tiones  had  about  twenty  (Gciti.  336 j?:;  cp  Sited,  ^f.). 
The  variety,  capacity,  and  speed  of  wheeled  vehicles 
w.Ts  greatly  increased  ;  and  it  is  to  Ihe  Romans  that  we 
owe  Ihe  first  real  development  of  the  carriage  of  goods 
on  wheels,  though  pack  animals,  camels,  mules,  asses, 
and  even  oxen,  were  still  generally  used  (cp  Jos,  Vit. 
21^6).  Horses,  mules  (cp  Horaces  journey  to  Brun- 
disium.  Sat.  Is),  and  asses  were  employed  for  riding. 
On  the  breedmg  of  horses,  for  diflTerenl  purposes,  the 
Romans  bestowed  great  care.  The  security  of  the 
roads  was  a  constant  matter  of  trouble  lo  the  pro- 
vincial governors.  In  semi- independent  principalities 
(as  we  shall  see  under  the  Herods,  g  75),  brigandage 
was  always  more  rife  ;  but  even  under  purely  Roman 
government  it  fretjuently  reappeared.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  security  of  land-travel  at  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  empire  had  immensely  improved :  cp  Sirabo. 
vi,  4i ;  Biny.  HN27i,  who  catb  Ihe  '  immensa  Romanae 
pacis  majestas,'    '  velut    alteram    lucem   .    .   .   rebus 

(iii, )  At  sea  the  greatest  change  was  the  reduction  of 
Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  under  one  political 
Then  followed  its  clearance  of 
first  by  Pompey  and  then  by 
'*'*'*'''  Augusiiis  (who  also  cleared  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  same  pest).  The  consequence  was  an 
enormous  Increase  of  ihe  Mediterranean  traffic,  which 
is  described  by  many  writers  of  the  period  in  glowing 
terms  (Inven-il,  \^I^Sf.,  -the  sea  as  thronReii  as  the 
land  ' ;  Philo,  Dt  Leg.  ai :  '  filled  with  mcrchanlmen  '). 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  illustration  is  found  in  the 
contrast  between  Ihe  Hasmonaian  princes.  «ho,  till 
after  Jannanis,  never  set  fool  on  shipboard,  and  the 
1  Jo'tphuj(5/iii.S4)rKkonsinheihirdcilyof  llifRomRn 

"^{^fculaied  from  the  Antoniw  liinmiyand  the  Peulingor 
T.bk ;  Cflu.  4=4,#^  pv"  .liKhily  differeni  calmlations.  Tiiui 
look  only  s  days  lo  march  from  Ptl>i>ium  10  Can. :  DJW.Wi. 
■  For  inni,  uud  mostly  by  poorer  uavclkn,  ue  Jos.  Ant 
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Herods  who  were  constantly  passing  to  and  from  Italy. 
See  below,  J  75.  Bui  this  applies  only  10  the  summer 
season;  ships  were  laid  up  {even  ia  the  middle  of  a 
voyage)  from  November  to  March.  Philo  (Di  Leg.  39) 
explains  the  excepiiooal  character  of  a  winter  voyage 
(cp  Jos.  Aat.  xvi.  2  1).'  The  siie  of  the  ships  was  con- 
siderably, and  their  speed  somewhat,  developed.  War- 
vessels  and  the  lighter  (mostly  private)  passenger  ships 
cairied  many  oars  ;  cargo-transports  liad  bm  a  few  oars, 
chiefly  to  lura  the  head  of  the  ship  in  iu  lacking,  and 
depended  on  sails.  They  also  carried  passengers : 
Josephus  went  to  Rome  in  a  ship  with  600  souls  on  board 
[ViU  3);  and  over  aoo  were  reckoned  on  Paul's  ship 
(Acts  2737 :  see,  however.  Ship,  g  B).  For  a  further 
descriplion  see  Skeel,  it  ff. 

The  three  principal  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
Rome  (with  Ostia  and  Puleoli,  the  latter  the  goal  of  the 
grain  ships  ^m  EgypI),  Alexandria,'  and  Carthage. 
Smyrna  with  the  Asia  Minor  trade,  as  well  as  some  from 
Ceniral  Asia,  came  next.  Delos  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  slave  trade;  Strabo  (xiv.  5i)  mentions  10,000 
slaves  there.  Rhodes  maintained  the  flourishing  con- 
dition ascribed  10  it  by  Ezekiel  (27ist;  it  lay  on  the 
Aiexandria-Byianlium-Black  Sea  line.  Thbsgalonica 
(q.  V. )  had  grown  since  the  lime  of  Alexander,  and  now 
increased  through  its  connection  with  Dyrrhachium. 
Byzantium  commanded  (he  Black  Sea,  though  much 
of  the  traffic  from  the  E.  portion  of  this  went  by  land 
across  Asia  Minor.  Corinth  aiid  Athens  rather  fell 
behind  ;  but  Corinth  grew  again  under  Trajan,  On 
the  Syrian  coast  Berytus,  a  colonia  of  Augustus,  grew 
into  prominence  (see  below,  %  75);  Ptoi.i^mais  (q.v.) 
became  the  chief  porl  (or  Rome— especially  (or  the 
soldiery,  but  also  for  commerce ;  and  Herod  founded 
Cnsarea  (75) ;  Gaza  and.  to  a  lesser  degree.  Anthedon 
slill  flourished  with  the  Nabataan  Itade  (ram  the  for 
E,  The  importance  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was,  Iherefore, 
relatively  {though  not  absolutely)  diminished. 

Sirabo(iii.!iiX.45,  etc.).  Pliny  (WAf  ISio  19i,  etc.). 
Acts  (20-38),  Lucian  {Navig.  1-6),  and  others,  furnish 
us  with  data  as  to  the  lime  occupied  by  Mediterranean 
voyages.  If  we  take  the  sea  from  W.  10  E. ,  from  Gades 
to  Ostia  was  7  days,  from  Carthage  3  to  3,  from  Puteoli 
to  Alexandria  9  days,  from  Athms  to  Smyrna  3^.  These 
may  be  taken  as  express  or  even  'record'  voyages. 
For  cargo  boats  with  favourable  winds  we  may  add 
35  to  50  p.c  Even  when  storms  did  not  intervene,  it 
must  have  taken  the  grain  ships  of  Alexandria  well  on 
to  a  fortnight  to  reach  Puteoli.  From  Cyprus  10  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (to  judge  from  the  voyages  of  mediaeval 
galle)'s)  34  hours  would  suffice  ;  the  Syrian  ports  were 
mostly  within  13  hours  of  each  other.  Bui  the  un- 
certainties were  greai,  Herod  sailing  from  Alexandria 
(o  Pamphylia  was  driven  by  a  storm,  wilh  loss  of  (he 
ship's  cargo,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  built  a  Ihree-decked 
ship  and  sailed  to  Brundisium  for  Rome  (Jos.  Am. 
xiv.  ISj).  Lucian,  who  reached  Cyprus  from  Alexandria 
in  7  days,  look  63  more  ihaving  l»en  driven  10  Sidon} 
to  reach  the  Piraus  \Navig.  1-6).  For  vrinda  on 
the  Mediterranean,  see  Pliny,  HN2%ijff.;  Smyth's 
AtediUr.  230 /T 

(iv.)  The  trade  down  (he  Bed  Sea  and  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  »i-as  immensely  increased  ;  '  and  indeed 
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I    Erylhratan   Sea,    ist   cenL ;    Plolemy,  /.    circa    140). 
I    But  even  (hough  the  discovery  of  the  '  monsoons*  was 
attributed  to  Hippnlus,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  must 
not  suppose  (hat  these  had  not  been  employed  b)'  navi- 
gators in  earlier  periods  (above,  g  17).      The  K.  coast  of 
'   Africa  was  known  as  far  as  Madagascar.      The  way  to 
India  was  fairly   opened  up  (Horace,    Epf.  i.  I45/). 
'    Ceylon  had  been  known  before  the  geographer  Pom- 
ponius    Mela   (about    150    B.C.),    and    now,    wilh    its 
j   markets   (or    (he   farther    E. ,   became   quite   familiar 
I   (Slrabo.  2i,   Ptol.  13);   an  embassy  came  from  it  to 
,    Claudius  (Plin.  //A'vl.24s).     The  lime  required  from 
'   the  Malabar  coast  lo  .Alexandria  was  90  days,      llie 
Tiber  and  the  Indus  were  thus  less  than  3J  monihs 
dbtanl.     PUny  [HlWi^i)  estimates  that  every  year 
I    'India,  Seres,  peninsulaque, '. — i.*..  Arabia — withdraw 
I   from  the  Empire  100.000.000  sestertii  (about  ^£'865, 4 16). 
I    When  Strabo  went  up  ilie  Nile  wilh  .£lius  Gallus  he 
I    learned  thai    130  ships  left  Myos   Hormos  (?  Ijnikos 
'    Limen  ;  see  §  39,  Q.   4)  for  India,  as  conirasied  with 
'extremely  few    under   Ihe    Piolemies'  ((jnJfr.ii.5ij). 
Yei  these  regular  voyages  did  nol  destroy  ihe  Arabian 
land-tratfic.      For  reasons  (or  this  {'-g-.  the  preference 
of  the  age  for  land-routes  and  the  loss  to  the  value  of 
incense  and  spices  when  on  ihe  sea),  cp  GOti,  436^ 
We  are  now  able  (o  appreciaie  the  grow(h,  under  the 
Romans,  of  Alexandria.      XYx  bulk  of  (he  Indian  trade 
passed  through  its  warehouses,  as  well  as  that  from  inner 
Africa.      Besides  its  exports  of  Egyptian  grain,  paper, 
linen,  and  glass  to  Rome,  it  sent  proportional  quantities 
(except  of  grain)  to  Sj-ria.  especially  to  Antioch,  and  in 
limes  of  famine  supplied  Syria  wilh  food-stufb.      These 
were  also  Iwought  thitiiir  from  Cyprus.' 

(v. )  The  civilised  world  found  itself  for  (he  first  time 

under   a  common    system    of  law — administered   wilh 

-  western  consistency ;  and  even  a  narilime 

mon^'  '""  ^^  '"  •"''^'-  .  ■^^■'"'  ■'"'  '"*,  "'"' 
l.nm.j.  Spread  a  common  coinage.  Less  extensive 
"  ■  was  ine  use  of  the  I.,atin  language.  Except 
iu  Ihe  names  of  the  coins,  official  designations,  and  a 
few  other  terms,  it  did  not  in  W.  Asia  displace  Greek  ; 
Ihe  P/riplus  is  written  in  Greek,  the  harbours  on  the 
Red  Sea  continue  to  have  Greek  names.  We  shall  see 
a  similar  slate  of  affairs  among  the  Jews. 

Thus  though  the   Romans,    unlike  the  Phtenicians, 
and  the  Greeks,    '' '  ...      -  .-     '  ... - 

78, 
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0  this  period  that  we  owe  the  first 
',^,  Y°it°  approximately  exact  data  with  regard  to 
WlMUMUa.  u(Sirabo,5oIt.cloabout31A.D.;  Pliny 
tenior,  33-79  A.D.,  and  the  anonymous  Periplus  of  the 
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plorers,  they  reduced  il  to  peace,  and 
■'"'™''  by  this  and  their  ihoroiigh  administra- 
lion  of  every  depanmeni  of  life,  enormously  increased 
its  commerce  and  weallh.  The  life  of  the  world  is  . 
everywhere  found  in  the  most  rapid  circulation,  against 
the  throng  and  change  of  which  voices  from  en  older 
day  appeal  in  vain.  The  mixture  of  nationalities  on  all 
the  main  lines  and  centres  is  bewildering.  Wealth  and 
luxury  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Roman  arms  came  into  touch  with  the  Jews  on 
the  arrival  of  Pompej-at  Damascus  64-63  B.C.  Among 
SI  i-.i«i..-  't"  fifs'  results  were  se\'eTal  which  are 
74.  AnUpator.  proj^ij.  commercial.  The  Greek  ciiies 
E,  of  Jordan  had  been  founded  on  the  main  trade 
routes  with  a  connection  by  Scythopolis  with  the  sea. 
Ut^der  Roman  protection  they  w-ere  able  for  the  first 
time  to  carry  out  a  irade-league.  such  as  was  already 
instanced  by  Greek  cities  in  Europe.  See  Decapolis, 
§§  1/  Pompeyalso  appears  to  have  been  allracied  by 
the   trade   of   (he    Nabatseans   (Jos.   Ant.  xiv.  83/), 

alre.-idy  more  familiar  than  it  was  wilh  Ihe  Jews.  An 
expedilion  to  Pelra  ended  in  a  treaty  with  the  Nabalsans 
{iiid.t,i).  Josephus  [iHd.i,)  also  notes  already  the 
palms  and  balsam  of  Jericho.  Gabinius  rebuilt  cilies 
on  trade  lines  which  had  been  destroyed  (63].  The 
policy  of  Antipater  (cp  Heroid,  Family  of.  g  3} 
>  The  Crusaden  aUo  uvd  Cyprus  u  a  haw  of  lupptiei; 
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included  treaties  wiih  Nabatnuins,  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon 
{I  if-  73).  and  he  supplied  Ihe  army  of  Gabinius  with 
com.  weapotis,  and  money  (Si,  cp  5i).  The  wealih 
nol  only  of  ihe  temple,  through  the  conlribntions  Iraiti 
Jens  of  the  Diaspora,  but  also  of  Jerusalem  and  Juila;a 
as  a  whole,  was  considerable  (7i/.  with  quol.  from 
Strabo).  A  limited  freedom  from  taxes  was  granled 
10  Ihe  Jews  (85  10* ;  op  lOio).  and  Hyrcanus  was 
allo\red  the  dues  on  cotq  {ao.675  modii  every  year) 
exported  through  Joppa  lo  Phienicia  (106).  The 
Senate  restored  lo  the  Jews  possessions  laJien  from 
them  by  the  Phoenii;ians  (106). 

Herod's  earliest  efforts  (cp  Herod,  Family  OF, 
S§  3-5)  a>  governor  of  Galilee  were  directed  towards 
in  ii.»ui  "**  dispersion  of  brigands  (9i  IS*)  who 
7B.  KWML  ^^^^  ,^^  conveyance  of  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life  a  difficulty  (Ifls).  From  the  firs!  Herod 
continued,  and  after  each  of  his  reverses  he  renewed, 
the  policy  of  his  lather.  When  he  sought  a  loan,  it 
was  10  the  Nabatieans  that  he  turned  (Hi;  B/i.UU: 
he  sought  their  friendship  r  but  on  ihe  emension  of 
his  power  E.  of  Jordan,  he  and  (hey  became  bitter 
rivals  (xvi.  81).  When  Antony  had  given  Cleopatra 
(he  revenues  of  Jericho,  Herod  fanned  them  for  her 
(xv.Ij).  He  got  Ihe  coast-towns  from  C.-esar,  with 
Gadata.  Hippos,  and  Samaria  (all  trade  cenires,  73I: 
and  bavin;;  fonitiedand  embellished  Samaria,  he  created, 
35  m.  distant  from  it  at  Straton's  Tower,  C.«:sarEA 
it/.v.}.  the  one  real  port  between  ihe  Deha  and  f^ole- 
mais  (3s  96).  Thus  the  hne  across  the  Samarian 
mountains  was  in  his  hands  ;  at  its  farther  end  lay 
1'has.Telis  (and  in  Ihe  next  reign  Archelais)  with  palm, 
groves  reaching  to  Jericho,  and  easy  fords  across 
Jordan,  commanded  probably  by  the  fortress  Alex- 
andrium  (Jos.  S/i-Os:  Strabo.  xvi.  2 ,1 :  cp  //G 
351/:  |.  Further,  Herod  built  Antipatkis  (on  Ihe  line 
(J:e5.irea- Jerusalem  as  well  as  on  the  inland  route  N. 
and  S.  over  the  maritime  plain)  (xvi,  5>}.  and  greatly 
improve<l  the  fertility  of  the  Jordan  valley  {ih'J. ).  The 
trade  of  W.  Palestine,  at  least  S-  of  Carmel,  thus  lay 
in  his  hands ;  al  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  and  Jericho  he 
intercepted  the  trade  of  E.  Palestine,  but  there  his  hold 
was  prt^carious  and  temporary  ;  whilst  at  Uam  he  held 
the  tolls  for  Arabia  via  Pcira,  and  for  Egypt.  Herod 
mightily  increased  his  opportunities,  both  of  wealth ' 
and  of  eiipensc,  by  his  many  voyages  to  the  W.  (see 
above,  g  70I :  id)  to  Rome,  Anl.xiv.\i7^..  and  back 
to  Piolemais.  Isi ;  (j|  to  Italy  for  his  sons,  xvi,  li ; 
(i)  to  Ionia  lo  M.  Agrippa.  2i :  \ifi  by  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Lesbos.  Byianiium,  to  Sinope,  lo  Agrippa,  returning 
through  .\sia  Minor  to  Ephesus  and  thence  by  Samos  '  in 
afcw  tlays  toCzesarea,' 2>-4  ;  (r)  to  Italy  10  accuse  his 
sons,  and  back  by  '  Eleusa.'  off  Cilicia,  and  itephyrium. 
4./..  5/1.234:  {/)  to  Iialy  {t  Ant.  xvi.ft,);  ^  to 
Bcr)'lus  to  the  trial  of  his  sons  and  back  10  Ca^sorea 
(xvi.  11  =  ^).  Herod  was  able  to  estimate  the  re- 
sources of  his  countrymen  of  the  Diaspora,  and  no 
doubt  to  draw  upon  these  in  return  for  services 
rendered  them  (?,f,,  xvi.  63).  He  also  received,  among 
other  imperi.il  donations,  the  revenues  of  copper  mines 
in  Cyprus  (4;).  But,  on  the  whole,  as  Josephus  points 
ont(54).  Herod's  expenditure  constantly  exceeded  his 
income.  He  would  send  money  and  provisions  for  the 
imiierial  armies,  and  provide  water  (no  doubt  with  the 
help  of  Ihe  NabaL-eans]  on  the  desert  marches  between 
Hgvptand  Palestine  («v.  6?),  and  an  auxiliary  '  t^ment 
it.ff,.  XV.  9  i).  His  lavish  gifts  lo  foreign  cities  resemble 
the  donations  of  an  American  millionaire  (xvi.Si).  Ai 
home,  besides  rebuilding  the  lemple  in  eighteen  months 
(xv.  Ill),  and  constructing  other  public  edifices  on  a 
western  scale  (81.  etc.).  he  had  lo  bring  corn  from 
Egypt,  not  only  for  bread  for  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 

Iter  by  Ihe  PMado-Alexandtr 
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bat  also  for  seed  for  the  peasanis  on  the  occasioi 
famine  (9i),  While,  no  doubt,  his  policy  ii 
the  trade  of  hb  dominions,  he  must  ai  the  same  lime 
have  hampo-ed  trade  by  his  growing  exactions.  On 
this  Josephus  speaks  cautiously  but  emphatically 
(xvi.  64);  cp  the  complaint  of  the  Jewish  embassy 
10  Ai^^lus  after  the  accession  of  Archelaus  (xvii.  ll:)' 
and  the  many  seditions  both  in  Herod's  Ufe-Iime  and 
Uter  {lOijT). 

Commercial  events  and  processes  under  the  Roman 
procurators,  or  under  the  descendants  of  Herod  (see 
TD  o.»^«4».  Hekod,  Family  of,  J^  6-13),  do 
{J^^^^^  no,  call  for  special  men^on,  liyond 
UtorHsrwi^  ^hese  facts,  Herod  Antipas  bj  his 
domains  in  Perea  was  brought  into  special  relations 
with  the  Nabatieans  and  the  I>ecapoUs;  and  his  build- 
ing of  Tiberias  must  have  increased  the  irathc  of 
Galilee-  The  policy  of  Agrippa  I.  was  milder  towards 
the  Jews  than  that  of  Herod ;  his  revenues  wwe 
about  three-fourths  of  Herod's  (iix.81).  He  sailed 
from  Anthedon  for  A 


Jj).      Theci 


ion  of  th 


created  a  large  number  of  unemployed  for  ' 
work  had  to  be  found  (xi,9;) — a  striking  instance 
of  the  complications  brought  Into  Jewish  life  by  the 
Hellenic  policy  of  the  Herods.  Josephus  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  trade,  wraith,  and  finance  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews  (xviii.  9  ;  xi,  23].  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene  brought  food  from  £^pt  and  Cypros  for 
Judiea  during  a  famine  (2;).  As  the  troubles  with 
Rome  drew  to  a  head  (from  60  A.U. ).  brigandage  in- 
creased (5,  8j  93/:,  etc.). 

As   to    Ihe   conditions   of  Syrian    Irade   in  the  first 
Christian   century,   we    may   say,    in   general,    thai    it 
suffered   everywhere   for    periods,   and    in 
of  the  more  desert  parts  always,  from 
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was  greatly  hampered,  especially  among  the 
Judiea,  by  the  strictness  of  the  Law.  and 
above  ail  by  the  provisions  relating  lo  the  Sabbath  and 
10  things  clean  and  unclean  (for  a  list  of  these 
see  SchUrer.  G/y.  ET,  ii.  296^,  106^).  The 
Sabbath  prohibitions  reflect  almost  wholly  an  agri- 
cultural people  ;  yet  those  against  writing  and  carrying 
and  putting  a  valite  on  anything  on  the  Sabbath 
{iiiii.  10a)  must  have  made  trade  on  that  day  im- 
possible excepi  by  desperate  subterfuges.  The  laws 
against  unclean  things  affected  trade  more  deeply ;  for 
trade  everywhere  brought  Jews,  in  any  large  ways  ot 
doing  business,  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
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poured  into  their  life  through  commercial  t 
For  the  very  large  list  of  trading  tan 
of  ot^ects  of  trade  borrowed  by  the  11 
of  the  lime  from  Ihe  Greek  language, 
G/r.  ET,  ii.  I33  /  lif-  Inns,  differ, 
dealers,  foreign  provisi 
raw  stuflb,  s 


=  Greek.      So  w 


eof  tl 


mg,  carry mg 
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Pe.nny,  etc, ) ;  but  Ihe  superscription — for  Ihe 
Greek  cities  bad  their  own  coinage  with  Csesar's  image — 
was  mostly  in  Greek.  I'be  large  number  of  very  small 
coins  in  use  {iiiil,)  betrays  the  great  poverty  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Yet,  here  and  there,  very  rich 
individuals  outside  the  official  classes  were  found  (e.g., 
^«/.  xiv.lSs). 

ll  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  objects  of  trade. 
_.   «.!  -.    The   transit   trade   from  Arabia  to  the 

of  twdt  ^^^ij^  j^^.^^  |j,^„^  j^^  ambition  of  the 
Herods  for  coast-towns  from  Gaia  northward),  but  was 

1  He  embellithcd  foreign  citi«  u  the  eipeiue  of  hii  own ; 
and  '  filled  the  nuion  »iiG  poveny.' 

■  Under  the  procunlonhip  of  Cununus  they  leiied  Ihe 
funiilure  of  '  a  strvuil  of  Cieur '  on  the  Bedi-horDD  Road  {B/ 
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frequent  and  heavy  across  Galilee,  especially  between 
Plolemaia  and  ihe  Greek  cities  beyond  Joiidan, 
Josephua  ( CiV.  a5)  ilescriljes  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  the 


kingi 


ling  of  garments  and  other  furniture ' ;  a  ■  weight  of 
silver  not  small,'  and  '500  pieces  of  gold.'  Palestine 
continued  to  export  from  the  Jordati  valley  dales  and 
[he  balsam  of  Jericho  ( the  passages  already  cited  from 
Jos.  ^n/. ;'  Diod.  Sic.  11*8^;  ly^S*;  Dioseorides  1 18; 
Hin.l2a5;  Theophr.  Hill.  Planl.9f,).  Whether  the 
flax  of  i)eth-shan,  later  so  famous  ( '  Tolius  Orbis  Desci. ' 
in  GiPgr.  Or.  Afin..  ed.  MUller,  25uXI^  "■■"  already 
grown  there  is  uncertain.  Wheat  and  oil  were  also 
exported  to  Phcenicia ;  but,  lavish  as  Josephus  describes 
the  fertility  and  agriculture  of  Galilee  to  have  been,  it 
was  not  thence  but  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere  that 
Judiea  brought  her  food  and  seed  in  times  of  famine. 
In  66  A.D.  John  of  Gischala  had  the  monopoly  of 
exporting  oil  from  Galilee,  by  which  he  made  great 
sums  of  money  [lijn.  21  3).  Josephus  mentions  anificiai 
snow  (^/iii.lOj).  There  was  also  exportation  of 
pickled  fish  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  as  far  as  Italy 
(Slrabo,  xvi.  a4s).  TaricheiP,  the  chief  port  on  the 
Lake,  means  ■  pickling-plnces  '  |  Josephus  describes  il 
as  full  of  aitizansand  of  materials  for  shipbuilding  (/V 
iii.  10  6).  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was.  even  on 
ordinary  days,  an  immense  centre  of  trade ;  incense, 
spices,'  priests'  garments,  and  the  supplies  for  the 
daily  sacrifices  (cp  SchUr,  Hist.  ii.  1169  ajfl)  alone  necessi- 
tated enormous  tnarkels,  largely  in  the  hanils  of  the 
priesthood  (Kcim,  Lifi  of  Jisui.  ET,  5i.7/|.  The 
temple-finances— not  only  the  sacrtsl  revenues'  but  also 
private  deposits* — were  managed  by  special  officials 
(S<:hfjr.  id.  361).  All  this  business  was  heightened 
enormously  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals — when 
food  (liu^ely  pickled  fish  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and 
the  Levant)  had  to  be  supplied  for  the  incoming  multi- 
tudes :  and  no  doubt  much  private  business  also  was 
transacted.  Among  the  traders  of  Jerusalem,  Josephus 
enumerates  those  in  wool,  brass,  cloth  (if/ v.  8 1),  timber 
(il.  IB  i).  and  all  kinds  of  artisans. 

In  the  NT  there  is  a  considerable  reflection  of  all  this 
life.      The   Gospels,    relating  large  catches  of  fish    in 

Tfl  TnuiB  In  '*■*  ^''^^  "'*'''^''  ""■*'  '"  "'^'  '^'''""'= 
..'  ti  .  havebcenimmediatelycured,  are  curiously 
»1'»«<"P«'*  silent  about  the  conveyance  of  the  fish 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Jewish  fisherman  to  the  Greek 
curer.  Hut  of  other  business,  so  thriving  in  Galilee, 
thev  give  us  many  glimpses.  One  of  the  disciples  keeps 
toll  on  the  transit -trade  at  Capern.ium  (Mt.Bs).  Many 
of  the  hcii-eri  of  Jesus  are  publicans  (Pi.-bi.:can). 
Zacchanis  was  probably  farmer  of  the  stale  revenues  of 
the  balsam  gardens  of  Jericho.  The  uM  of  the  objects, 
means,  and  tempers  of  trade  by  Jesus  is  i-ery  instruc- 
tive (cp  above,  on  Proverbs,  §  61).  The  parables 
reflect  the  roads  and  journeys,  mostly  of  Galih'e  but 
also  of  Juda'ai  a  merehant  seeking  goodly  pearls;  a 
Samaritan  traveller,  rescuing  a  Jew  fallen  among  thiei'CS, 
and  paying  for  him  at  an  inn  ;  the  prosiierous  farmer 
and  his  new  barns;  the  woman  with  her  little  store 
of  silver;  the  rich  man  and  his  steward  ;  the  farming 
of  estates  to  huslxindmen  by  absentee  landlords  ;  and 
other  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  time.  In  the 
light  of  what  we  have  seen  in  previous  periods 
(5S  "  48 /-I.  '■  ■*  interesting  that  the  l>nrable  of  the 
Pounds  imputes  trade  to  kings  through  their  servants. 
From  the  early  Pharaohs  to  the  Herods  trade  had  alwaj-s 
been  a  royal  business.      And  the  teaching  Of  Jesus  is  full 

1  AlaoJI/i.Sa;  cpHor.£>l.ii.2iR(.  For  the  r»mimc  of  the 
glovn  by  the  Ronrnns,  s«  W.  Preswl'l  Priidtla  on  Saiina.  _  _ 
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of  appreciation  of  the  bigness  of  its  methods  and  of  the 
btave  tempers  required  in  il  (Mt.  IShs/-.  L*'-  169^1- 
He  frequently  likens  to  its  pursuit  the  search  after  the 
true  riches.  At  the  same  time  his  warnings  are  many 
against  covetousness  and  the  temper  of  the  trading 
Gentiles.     Galilee  was  a  place  where  a  man  might  gain 
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I  a  fraudulent  market — the  bouse  of 
God  a  den  of  thieves. 

On  the  social  life  of  the  early  Christian  societies  see 
COMMUNITV  OF  GiiODS,  Dkacon,  etc.      Thc  progress 

BO.  AcUand*"^  ""^  "=",'''"*  "'^  ^'°"B  •*"  '■"**  °' 
™  Lyi>ha,   Joppa,    C/esahea,    Antioch, 

Damascus,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Thessalomca, 
Corinth,  RoUf:.  Paul  worked  at  his  own  trade  (.Acts 
ISj  2O33/;),  and  other  commercial  pursuits  are  men- 
tioned among  the  early  Christians  (' Erastus  the 
treasurer  of  the  city,'  Kom.  I633:  'Alexander  the 
coppersmith,'  sTim.  4i4;  Zenas  'the  lawyer,'  Tit. 
3.3:  'Simon  a  tanner,'  Acts  943 :  Lydia  'a  seller  of 
purple,'  16 14;  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  like  Paul,  tent- 
makers,  18}).  The  Apostolic  letters,  however,  eon- 
Iain,  besides  the  general  warnings  against  covetousness, 
extremely  few  references  to  trade,  either  for  illustration 
or  warning:— Jas.  4.j^,  hijl  1  Thcss.  2g  3  Thess. 
33  (Paul's  own  example  of  induslrv)  i  Thess.4ii 
2  Thess.  89  ^  (exhortations  '  10  do  your  own  business 
and  to  work  with  your  hands  .  .  .  that  ye  may 
walk  honestly  low-ards  them  that  are  without  and 
may  have  need  of  nothing')  Rom.  13?^  (taxes,  and 
debt)  I  Cor,  (JO  ('  those  that  buy  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed not').  The  fewness  of  such  references  is  the 
more  conspicuous  when  the  many  passages  on  the 
relations  of  masters  and  slaves  are  contrasted  with  it. 
The  lifting  of  the  burdensome  law  from  the  lives  of 
the  Jewish  converts  to  the  new  faith  must  have  given 
them  fresh  advantages  in  trade ;  cp  Peter's  vision  at 
Joppa,'  in  which  the  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven,  full 
of  things  clean  and  unclean,  has  been  com;>ared  to 
the  sails  of  the  merch-int  ships  in  the  roads  visible 
from  the  Joppa  house-tops  (see  fiCm/.).  'What 
God  hath  cleansed  tall  not  thou  common'  (Acts 
109^).  We  m.-iy  lake  for  granted  that  the  rise  of 
Christianity  had  far-reaching  economic  effects — t.g., 
upon  the  fortunes  of  certain  trades  (cp  the  outcry  of 
the  Ephesus  silversmiths,  AttslSs,/:),  and  still 
more  deeply — as  in  parts  of  India  10-day  where  a 
rise  in  wages  has  been  known  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
the  new  faith — upon  the  wage-earning  slaves  and 
freed  men. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation  the  peculiar  traders  of 
LaodickA  (j.i'.)nre  referred  to.  On  the  mark,  the 
81.  Booi<a"rif  '^'  l-"..*'"^''  Eave  ■■  -  - 
EeTelaUon.  J^nJ^Jij,.      i„  t 


I    (I3.7),    see   t 


tiabvlon  the  Great,  as  in  the  prophet's  account  of  her 
nam'csakeofold,  her  vast  tnidcis  iticluded:  Kev.  IS3, 
'  the  morch.ints  of  the  earth  waxed  rich  by  tlie  power  (rf 
her  luxury':  ''■  11, '  the  merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and 
mourn  oi-er  her,  for  no  man  buyeth  their  cargo, '  Tlien 
follows  a  list  of  her  imports.  Compared  with  those 
assigned  to  Tyre  and  Babylon  by  the  pro[JietE,  there  is 
nothing  new  except  Sii.K  [j.v.] ;  but  note  the  emphasis 

means  the  destruction  of  coinmeree  and  industry 
(18 13-93).  With  this  acknowledgement  of  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  the  world's  trade,  we  may  finish  our  survey  of 
the  Roman  period.  In  the  prophecy  of  her  fall  there 
may  be  traced  a  just  sense  of  the  precariousncss  of  her 
commercLil.apartfromherpolitical,  position,  I.e^sthan 
a  couple  of  centuries  saw  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
her  trade  to  other  positions    naturally  more   fitted    to 
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SS.  Tarminologr  ^ 


IV.   TERMINOLOGY  IN  OT 
[juni  of  the  icmiinology  of  trade  among 
will  complete  our  survey,  by  giving  a  oum 

^teadein  OT' 

concerned.  It  ought  to  be  noted  thai  a  great  many 
of  the  terms  and  phtiisi-s  giren  are  used  only  metaphori- 
cally :  yet,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  these,  the  meta- 
phorical (generally  a  religious)  use  implies  a  previou» 
direct  employment  in  common  life.  The  list  presents 
many  poitils  of  historical  interest  of  which  the  following 
may  be  summarised  by  way  of  preface  to  it. 

i.  The  OT  terms  are  all  Semitic  Down  to  the 
Greek  period  there  are  in  fact  no  others — none  of 
Egyptian  and  none  of  Persian  or  Indian  origin.      This 
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rlicle^  and  objects  which  traile  introduced  into  the 
Helvcw  vocalnilary  are  Egyptian  or  Persian — plants, 
raw  materials,  garments,  etc.  ;  and  that  from  Iheir 
Persian  masters  Israel  also  adopted  a  number  of  political 
teruis.  That  none  of  the  agents  or  processes  of  trade 
even  in  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  are  of  non- 
Semitic  origin  is  clear  proof  that  till  the  advent  of  (he 
Greeks  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  remained  in  Semitic  hands 
(witness  the  dislike  of  the  Egyptians  to  trade,  %  19)  and 
that  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Israel  was  achieved 
through  Semitic  tribes  or  nations  who  spoke  a  Semitic 
tongue  ;  further  evidence  that  the  non-Semitic  Philis- 
tines (#.»..  3  $/•)•  *'**'  whom  the  early  Hebrews  did 
so  much  trade,  had  adopted  '  the  lip  of  Canaan.'  As 
soon  as  the  Greeks  come  to  Syria  we  perceive  a  change  : 
tlie  purely  Semitic  words  lor  trade  and  trader  are 
diBplaced  in  MH  by  Greek  terms  ;  and  there  is  a  grL-al 
influx  of  Greek  names  for  specialised  forms  of  trading, 
and  for  the  anicles  and  objects  of  trade  (see  above, 

§77;    also  HELLENISM,   S  5). 

ii.  The  OT  terms  all  belong  to  the  common  Semitic 
stock  and  are  native  to  Hebrew  except  in  the  case  of 
a  small  number  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  probably 
through  the  Aram:ean  {t.g.,  rpo.  jat),  and  these  are 
chiefly  in  P  and  the  post-exilic  writings.  Of  course, 
some  others  may  be  of  Ph(£nician  or  Arainxan  origin  ; 
but  this  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 

iii.  There  is  clear  evidence  in  the  OT  terminology  of 
a  gradual  growth  and  organisation  of  commerce  in 
Israel.  For  (a)  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  instances  of  each  increases  from  Dt.  onwards  and 
rapidly  in  P  and  Eira-Neh.  (3}  Especially  are  there 
more  words  for  '  properly.'  ■  wealth,'  "  substance.'  or  at 
least  these  occur  more  frequently  ;  (()  terms  of  general 
significance  {^^f.  ipo.  and  the  like)  have  specially  com- 
mercial meanings  attached  to  them  in  the  later  writings  ; 
ling  increase 
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e  carefully  diffiireniiatcd  ;  {c}  the 
de]x>siis  of  money  becomes  more  frequent ;  (/)  old 
processes  of  a  primitive  type  are  displaced  by  more 
formal  and  by  written  deeds ;  cp  the  sale  of  land  in 
Kuth  4  with  thai  in  Jer,  3'i  :  (g)  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
■his,  Hebrew  trade  remains  somewhat  simple  ;  there  is, 
t.ff..  no  mention  in  the  OT  of  a  trading  company. 

The  Hebrew  names  for  trade,  traders,  and  merchants, 
and  for  the  various  processes  and  conceptions  included 

89.  Datallsd ""!'""""""  '-"-   - 
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(OXuui);   inZeph.lii  nui  cy>j   ii  probakly  uied  of  ibe 

in  Etek-lHig  (S  om.)  and  n,lfiB^  X>wir.  0*  XotXeauH') 
Chaldea  ii  called  a  '  land  of  Itis  '—i.t.,  '  trade.'    (Cp  Canaan, 
I  1,  col.  6»  land  on  the  lexlicrriigal  questions  arising  out  of  ihe 
passages  referred  to,  cp  Crit.  ^li^.J.) 
1.  mldtiUm,  vra  for  mU^Sntm.  D'J'pi  Miaianils,  Gen. 

].  yiinO'itim,   c'^tr,r:V\>  'lshmaelius'(Gen.3Ti;S0i),ma)' 

oik)  bciwcin  aiy  in  iu  sense  '10  do  trade'  (»«  below)  and  aip 

{*}  Namtifor  Traders  aid  Trade  in  Grntral.— For 
these  the  Hel^ws  used  four  terms,  the  radical  meaning 
of  all  of  which  was  the  same  :  viz. ,  '  to  go  about ' ; — 
Tno,  ^si.  Tin  and  -re).  Of  these  the  first  three  when 
applied  lo  trading  are  practically  synonymous. 

ahiiul  in  a  besfiar  ■ ;  in  MH  '10  go  aboui  .is  a  pedbr"),  in  the 
OT  used  exclusively  (vnth  meiaphoHcal  afHjlicalKins)  of  mvel- 
linc.  making  circuits  or  tours,  for  trade :  Gk.  itimptvta^^  Ijy 
which  e  renders  il.1  Gen.  ti  u  ME)  of  the  right  10  iiade  in 
Egypi  gnnlEd  by  Joseph  10  hu  Gnlhien,  Gen.  ^10,  11  (PQ: 
nrmo  'IravetK.ortiadein,  it'— (.<.,ih(Und.  Jer.  11  le :  mela- 
phonal  of  prophet  and  priest,  'traflicking'  (0  iwoptvSiiina), 
The  pi.(ii#*rnnb)iit9ieofiheiBualtennjfbr*nie«hMii,-« 
lliitofot-  GeikSTstO^'oKn,  "idianiles,  jHorilafifi.'  i  K. 
lOMdl  iCli.li6)ijS8n  nnb;  either  the Israeliieagenisthroush 


u-iih  th 


(.Syria 


Musi 


id  Kui,  < 


(more  ptobably)  ho 
agents;  cpl>.4Tis  llt^nb  not 'thy native  merchanu" but 'IhoM 
(foreigners)  who  trade  with  thee,'  Babylon  (cp  8).  Et  CT  36 : 
the  Dlecchants  among  the  peoples  ' ;  SB  11 :  '  the  merchants  of 
Tanhiih'l  iCh.9ii:  'ihe  i:hapnien  and  meichnnis.'    Other 


e  merchants  (6  fitru^iAai)  of  Sldon  that  pan  0 

The  fern.  pt.  if^tth  (n^nC)  is  used  of  cities,  etc 

Tanbish,  Aram,  Danviscui—traduig  with  Tyre ;  Ei.£7iiii 


Deriv 


Is.: 


RV 


■merchandise,'    but    (cp    Ihe    pamllel    IJnj     in     23  IB)     more 
probably  'profit,'  cp  Prov.S  14,  81  is.3     For  miliar  (nnOS   In 

Kloit.  reads  InD^    {/■)  ti^Hrdk  (linD).  'trade,'  ii  used  collec- 
tively of  ■  iradm' :  E2. 2T 15. 

,  S^i(cp  Sii  'to  march'  or 'go  about';  Aram,  thirii 


l^'-: 


[Veiling  m, 


m^Jr,  bul,  excepi  in  I K.  10 15,  is  (SuBd  onl>-in  later  writers  :>  Ej, 
374:  '  a  city  of  merchanu '  (□'^^'l  1'tr}—i.f.,  Babylon  J  IT  131} 
17  ».jt  (of  variodi  nations  tiading  with  Tyre);  Cant.St, 
'powder  of  die  merchant':  tl til. t-ji/.:  'the  hoiiw  of  the 
Nelhinini  ind  of  the  merchants '  :  this  was  opposile  the  Gale 
Mam-Miphkadh  (tee  Jerusalem,  t  94  lioD.  'The  fern.  pi.  rifi^ 
Ink  is  used  in  ICzek.  27  so  (of  Dedan)  9}  (colleclively  offive 
peoples :  omit  KDr  ■Sa'i).  Although  the  root  ^ai  (like  Vn)  was 
used  as  in  S'3nsslander(cpMH  riS'rt)in  a  bad  sense,  there 


intended  by  iis  cmploj 

'trade';    E^SSia,  Si 

!734<butteeComill). 

3.  IBr,  -BB  i;Auyr. 


mm 


.-, -     -.  -iTO-  rtfi.;  fa.  M 

ouif.susedintheOTinKalofeiptoiingaland.N' 
Hipb.  of  exploring  or  spying,  Judg.  1  Jjtl).  Cp  Si 
k^i  in  the  phrase  D-I^n  -^iK  is  used  of  traders  pi 
5-31,  .  K.IO15,  and  with  D-^nt,  9Ch.»I4. 

J'^aWl'*es"in''»ading''ca,^ns?*ls.n79';' 
ivelwithob..menI-(l.ul  ■■     ■  ■"■ - 


'  (On  I  K.IO1S,  cp  MtiRAiM,  I  1  a;  hIso  throughout  cp 

3  .Similarly  in  modem  E.  Syiiac  Mt^rmeautboth'trade'and 
'profits';  Maclean,  Cfcf.  B/Viraoi.  Srr.Uv".\ 

>  |On  the  difficult  phrase  in  1  K.  ifiic  cp  SotOMON,  I  ID, 
Spick  Mbhchahts  ;  on  Neh.  S 11/.  Merchant,  3.  and  Anar. 
Jimm.  */  r^n/.,  July  1901  (■Nethinim'-' Ethanltes,'  and 
rOkilim- Jera))ine'eGm)  ;  see  also  Cril.  Bit.\ 
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Tnuhiah  were  Tfrfi-^,'  BV  'thy  ouaviini,'  but  Comill  rodi 
V^n?*  'served  Ihee.' 

Wilb  Ihese  we  may  take  (he  following  temns  signilyiug 
way  or  going  as  applied  lo  trade  or  business, 
(i) -i^"*!  ITT.    Is.53i3, 'TnbIJ  =  todobuunf,ii; 
<3)  MMdA,  ns'Vn, 'CBravin'(buIperhipiin«aph.:  tii.'i^uig'; 

inoney/loll,  Eira4ij.  elc. 

<3)  -llrfiak,  nmii/cM»van'alwayjofmerch«Hi,  Gtn.STis, 
or  of  mercantile' tribes;  Is.  21  13:  Dtdan;  JoBeiB/:  Terns. 
•driJi,  rnh,  Ibt  pi.  i>  used  oC  iravellen  in  general ;  Jer.  ft  1  [ij 
airM  fi^  (but  Giewbrecht  after  B  pirn  [cp  alio  Crit.  Bii.J), 

wbo  prepare!  the  camping  ground.  Ibe  quarier^master,   1^ 
nruD,Jer.Mj9-    [But  see  Semiah,  *J 

(<■)  Afmhanls  QuarUrs.  —Travelling  merchants  took 

up  their  quarters  in  special  parts  of  the  towns  lo  which 

they  took  their  goods, 

^ifSlk,  Tirm,  'ttiteli-  01  'baiasM.'  were  what  Ben-hadad'. 

,  and  Ahab  in 


Danuscus  (i  K;2ai4X  proDably  !o 


of  the  city  where  the  Q'3U3  «  '  merchants '  (?)  reuded  fZeph. 
1 1  eX  For  '  the  house  of  the  nwrchanli '  sec  above,  under  cAsi  1 
for  the  filh-,  sheep-,  and  hor»-g;ites  see  jEausALESr,  |  34.  colL 
1414^  For  market  we  nSz^  above  (J  1  |j])  1  for  caravan- 
lerai,  err*  P'b,  see  *  (j), 

(d)  Trading  Companies.— There  is  no  mention  of 
these  in  the  OT;  butwecanhoidly  doubt  thai  theyeiisled. 
(r)  l^ttf,  Ijrr,  *a  company  of  priests  for  robbery/  Has.  69; 
'a  house  held  by  a  number  of  people,'  Ft.  Sl^  IS94  (but 
Gk.  and  Toy  read  am),  (i)  hiitar,-wy,  'aguild'ot  'society' 
of  Gsbermeo,  Job403o[41fl],(cp  Phten.  nan  and  Assyr.  e^rw,  *a 
comrade  >1  (UmilfiliM,  n(JS^  lit. 'fumiLy/or'elan';  but 
'a  guild'  of  >CTibe^  1  Ch.  S;s :  ■  of  linen  workers.'  4  91. 

{e)    VarioHi  Prwessei  iaclnded  under  Tradt. 

1.  Barter  and  eichange.  (1)  ^  |fa,  'to  give  one  thing  for 
another,' JoeM[9]3(a  before  the  object  taken  in  eichange;  cp 
L.ini.1  ii),  Erek.S' 13  (a  before  the  object  given  in  exchange),  lA 
(3  before  both objecisX  14 (without  I;  both  objects  in  the  ace); 
cpDi.Wis, '10  give  for  money':  r^jj;  PtiSj, -for  Inieresl': 
;|^13-  (9} The aniiihe»a  of  [nj  is  ngS;  and  so  in  Neh.lOai, 
tiiX^O  (Bo.  "p6),  lit.  'thingi  to  be  taken,'  are  'waresfor  sale'; 
cp  Talmud  n^  or  npp,  buying '  or  '  article  bought.' 
ofbBTHrd.ev.STiojfl'liicsubsiiluiu 


ther):  yet  the  fact 
n'^'^sense  "to' 


trade,  Jf 

(4)  Nor  does  rSn,  '  to  exchange."  appear  in  the  OT  for  barter  ; 
yet  •\^n  il  used  twice:  Nu.lSei  3l(P)in  thesenseofretums,' 
'rewards  Jirr'  service  rendered;  and  HolTnxann  iPh^niK, 
Inichri/ltn.  90)  gives  rsSn  Bs  =  equivalent  (in  eichange); 
(Blod.,  PUIn.  C&i.)  'payment.'  "n  c'-rS,  'to  reward.' 
(s)  3^^.  usually  ■  Id  pledge '  (»e  below.  3  \f,\  i>  uH!d  in  Eiek. 
ITim^as-'to  exchange.'  In  other  Sem.  languages  it  is  to 
'fiimuh  security.'  or  '10  pledge-'  The  original  meaning  seems 
to  be  to  mil  or  'nnngle.'  as  in  NT.  Anm.,  Syr.,  and  Heb. 
Hithfuel;  yet  this  maybe  a  secondary  meaning,  through  'having 
intercourse  with.  Ceiiv.  Sips.  sg.  and  pi.  'wares.'  (6)Ilis 
possible  that  the  dilKcull  )^at?  (see  below,  7  |B])  in  Eiek.  2T 

e.  Bargain,  contract,  etc,  (i)  The  very  wide  use  of  blHIk, 
n-5J.  to  express  a  'covenant'  between  men  (see  Covekamt). 
and  ill  application  in  Job  tOaa  141 4I  to  an  engaeement 
between  master  and  servant,  ore  evidetice  of  Ibe  protabilily  of 

in  Is.  2S  IB  at  a  synonym  for  t^*^;  cp  t^'tn  in  Levy.  XHIVB. 
^i)  l>iamHkyad,f^rC}>bf_,lxy.i3i  lflil{P),lil.  'something 

1  Id  MH  the  root  is  used  apparently  only  of  societies  for 

"I'^el  in  MHit  uem  "obe  1^  uily  in  a  Iheo^c'J  »nse. 
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.    TbeantitheH 
tothcr  mod 


placed  in  the  hand  '  or  '  truAI '  of  another,  is  translated  by  EV 
■bargain':  9  umii^t  (4)  dUkdr,  1;;.  'alfair,' in  Ruth 47 
in  sense  of  transaction;  IJ^^J  P.'i?';'.  '  lo  confirm  any  transac- 
tion.' (5)  This  conltrrnntion,  in  cases  m  which  the  object  bought 
and  sold  could  not  be  handed  over,  appears  to  iiave  betn  symbol- 
ised by  the  seller  drawing  olT  his  shoe  or  sandal,  >^:  '[^{i.  Ruth 
47X:  cpl>l.259_^;  where  it  symbolises  IIm  giving  up  of  one's 
right;  WRS  AV».  ^  Cp  Ruth.  Shoe;  also,  fcr  a  Hmilar 
action  among  IbeAialH,  Bunon,  Land  e/ MidiaH.i  107 ;  ond 
Goldiiher,^i*W.j..^-<it. /;«/&/.  l47(qi    "    '■      "■   '  '    "■ 

take  possession '  was  symbolised  by  '  th 

theobject,  Pss.OOlo|S)108.o|,I.    (6)tf'W. 

twn,'   RlUb47.    (7)  In   Jer.SBj,*   we  fmi 

conveyance  (which  probably  displaced  the 

noticed).    A  deed  of  sale  (n^tlSn  "fO)  was  ugned  by  the  buyer 

-iwa  an^Z.  and  witnesses  1^' called  who  also  signed.    The 

deed  was  in  two  copies,  one  sealed  (DWIR).  and  one  open 

(l^in),  and  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  cp'johns,  af.  cil.  3(. 

'The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  salt'  (?>=a'isrt.'ti  .ijiran. 

(B)"niey  strike  bonds,*  Is.  !s.  ip"»f :  :  espee.  if  vH'lh  HiT  and 

Du.  we  read  -Ta  for  -iS-n-    Bur  see  Che.  SBOT '  Isiuah,'  and 


4314,  or  alone.  Uen.aBi,  B  leninni  (IK);  aS.133  Jer.ISi 
1».B27^  .j«  Gen. 4B3o50r,  (both  PX  Also  in  a  more 
general  sense  of  purchasing  a  Hebrew  slave  through  his  falling 
into  one's  debt ;  ti.  81  s  (JE).  Also  meiaphortcany ;  £i.)6is 
Is.  11 II,  etc.;  i*M*,  'the  buyer,'  Is.a4a  Eiek.Ii9,  is  used 

Deriv.: — (a)  mitne^t  hut  only  in  sense  of 'propernr,'catde(Ex. 
lOaj,  etc.)  or  land  (Gen.  49  31,  un-ni);  cp  (Jattle,  |  Send. 
(#)  mifn^A,  besides  meaning  'possession'  is  used  for  'sale'; 
ftl  -^  =deed  of  sale.  Jer.  SS 11^  ;  or  object  sold  >]DJ  niJO, 
:hased  slave,'  (Sen.  17  i»/.»3  (Vl*l>"'f^).    E>.1*44; 


;  Lev.  a 


t^-,)   (i 


SnjpS.Lev.Msi, 'the  money  for  which  he  wi 

r^  ajxionw  airoiX    (f)  ^injin,   'property'  in  widest  sense; 

^SCJ)  I'lp,  'the  produce  of  his  money '  (fi-cnfToc  kfeft^^\  Lev, 

(3)>nMar, 'to  sell.' with  ^frttii:  of  selling  persons;  Gen. 
>l  IS  (JE).  B  nnpcua  :  of  'selling  a  bride  ;  so  also  the  Aram. 
xv/^dr,or  men  and  women  asslaves.  Gen.  ^  tj/-  (Oaao&'^^t), 
and  E1.2I7  (JEX  Ps.lOSr7  ETra74;  cattle,  ^1.^137  |:fai] 
UG),  Lev.ni7(e<va»^<r(»>,  P):  land,  Lev.g«i3]4  (eic.P); 
Srthrighl,  Gen.  2531  (JE);  land,  Erek.  T  19.^.  or  any  property, 
Lev.:S3j97.  or  any  wares.  Neh,  ISie.  So  generally,  mikir, 
'seller,'  Is.!43.     The  laine  Eeneral  sense  attaches  10  -ysi  in 

Syrr^nr.l,>^'meTchant7lJeL  a" HIV^^T  \^^-.-y.  :— 
(a)m/*ff. 'price 'of  value.' Nu.a>to(JE);epPr.31 10;  also 
■wares'  or  'things  for  sale."  Neh.  IS  16.  (A)  ntimkar.  'act  of 
sale';  Lev.  3597,  Oapoo'iv,  19  30.  etc.  ;  33^'a  C^' house  that 
was  sold  ■),  or '  thing  sold,' i&  ij  Eiek.  T 13 ;  o^ '  wares  for  sale -e^ 
■00,  Neh.  18jo.  (3)*nr-l*,  n-Q,  '10  buy,'  Di.36,  ^hff 
ki,f.^tti,.  Hos.  89  Job  6  jj,  '  to  make  merchandise  of  a  friend ' 
cr  'haggle.'  4O30  141  s]  with  V.  Acc.loTalm.X.«a.S'*.,*lni,t 
was  used  on  the  coast.  Levy,  NHWB  2313;  Ar.  karS  = 
to  hire,  kiri,  'wage.'  (4)  mtklr,  T/ID,  'price'  or  'paiTneni, 
9S.S4341K.ia1s,  rriQa;  1K.2I1,  iTtDlal;  cp  Pr.ITit 
OT9&;  also' wage.' Dt.^i9|iel  MLS II  ;cpthVphi3.'e  ri'31  itS 
Dil'I'riDa,  'thou  hast  not  gone  high  with  Iheir  price,'  Ps.44ij; 
Pr.^iA  appears  to  hate  a  difl'erent  sense.  Assjt,  maklm,  cp 
DeL  Pml.  93.  A11.HWB  400.  404,  from  maMru. '  to  be  opposite ' 
— i-e,,  mutual-  ']^  alone  means  price,  Gen.  81  is,  '  the  money 
paid  for  us.'  (s)  B,M.  -  .   _    .        .     _ 

Bis (,(.).    Denv.  mU 

Syr,  moMrA,  Ar.  mak.    .__ ,  _     .  .    ._... 

'to  buy  com';  Gen,llsj  425  *"  M,  •  ■■yivafm',  421,  9 
*piiur«t\  'to  buy  victuals.' with 'J<a>/ (Vail).  Gen.427io.  etc, 
Dt.SS.  HL  'to  sell  com.'  0  einUc'Gen.  43l(«  i^mH.t 
JfiniKueaAu)  Am.  8  5/;  with  Si»,  Dt,  2  IB,  «  tnlwrii.  (7) 
p/tdJik,  ,-nE).  *to  buy  Aee'  or  '  ransom,'  9  AvrpOb.  Ex,  $490 
(JE);  ISij  (P);  Dl.  TB,  etc.,  \t.fiidii,  AsBj-r.  fadi,  'to  buy 
ftee.'  Eih.  to  'pay,'  Detiraiives  pIdyBm,  ■■.  f^afim, 
'lansom  money.'  <S\g^ai,  Ski,  'to  redeem.'  Barth,  Eljtwt. 
SI.  t8,  gives  At-  Ju'A/al,  'price.'     Derivative  gi^iiak,  usually 

in  MH  is 


.'  Aram.  imSkAtf 


DlO-|Z=r;hv^H.»V.iy]l.; 
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(9)  lliflur,  -IS3 


25  3  E.  'Iheium  paid.'    9  ri  Ai^tjm- 

ley,'  «  Xwt^w.     (10)  BiW.  Ai»in. 

I'll    13li  'lolniVi'  is  uKd  ineuphonciilLv,  Dan. ^b;  round 

I  in  MH,  Tuviuni  Nab.,  PaLm.,  uid  Syr.    Suppoxd  lo  be 

'  -  -    tiMnltu,  'balance'  (see  Ge.t.'Bu.>.    Ar.  /omu, 

*  (Spiro,  Ar-  Eng.  yeeai.)- 


I.  Hiring,  lending,  pledgir 

i)iaiar,    Ijtr,     '"J    Hire,"    wilt    ^trtl..     , 

rcenary  tronp^  Judg.»4  iS.lOft  tCh.l1)e/  iCh. 


•uirMc.  aea.aaM33y^31a.eicUK);  Euk.  S»i8(nKiaph.}: 
Miire,-  Tor  an  uiicle,  £ji.I3i4  [ij]  U^)''  <'«  vn  uid  beu>, 
»^l.  s  r~  /,1  ;jM.  ■!-.  ™.  hire  i  callle,  Ex-MiJ  [15]; 
1  (all  PX  Dl  is  IB  24  14  Mai. 


I   UEX  6  P<rMti 


M)  mali/n/A.  'wage.'  ,        .  .      _    . 

Kulhai»(irelapli.);  cp  Ass.  i»ar,  JohiH.  o/.  tiV. 
wordi  fbr  wage  are  /«W,   ^B,  fTullak,  n^VS. 

(a)  /^Tutl,  mi,  '«.  borrow,'  lu^u'  W^n,  '10  loid,'  Du 
SSij  Is.S4a;  niVp  .TlSoi,  Pr.  Mj,  etc.,  Ex.Mi4[jj)  (JE 
[i,rfa«f..vl>.  P1.ST11  lias  UiX^r)  Neli.S4.  In  MH  mh 
=  'lciid':  Ar,  AnuT, 'to  delay  pa>iiienl  of  debt,'  {3)  MaiilA, 
nvi.  and  »(»],  iS.Sii  ls.»i,  em,  'lo  lend,'  Is-M.  Jet. 
l$iaI>I.I4iiNeh.S;io(wilh  r^I).ii(»iilioilietgMids).  The 
*l.  Kal= '  credimr,'  Ex.  SB  j*  [islU  E  wilh  bod  HgnificmionX  0 
Ara'ni!!'svr.,  and  A "c^n««  and  IlM^lTme  of  (^1  (oni4 

J.*m '»4  10  ff. '"  De?ft jtfvSr™«"  b^a!  ■' d^bl.' '"k.  47,""^^ 
««>H  .™.  (A)  maSii.  •  Biuxy,'  KC  after  Krt.  Nth,  i  J  i  cp  10 ; 
'debl'or'«acIioiiofdeln.-i(4)  W,'lDhotTow.-  (j)  ^rtl  jnj, 
E1EI1.IS17,  «t,'ro  lend  OB  [merest.'  («)  r'3ip  npS,'|ii'raiiel 
phrase,  BkIi.  18b.  eic  On  boTTomng  and  lending,' lee  Law 
AND  Justice.  I  .6.  (7)  bM.  (S)  San.  As..  Jb*«/- = '  imeres.,' 
(9)  3ip.  '10  pl'i'lge-'    See  Plbduk.     <io)  bm,   Nipb.,  i)  M> 

"j,  l'>ei)[, 

<i)frM.  aVn,  'debt.-  EaltlSrCCo.  alrt.  Sjt,  *«.W/W. 
At.  #.)^  'tube  in  debt';  cp  Pi,  "to  make  guilty.' Dan.  1 10. 
(2)  KfifiNeh.  103.(3,1;  <3)  Itp^  D1.24K.  Pr,22«;  {,) 
nttta,  nLlGt, '•lebl';  "O^, 'erediiot.' 

e.  Paymem,  reckoning,  clc. 

<r)BM  ^.Dl,'lo««gh,'Eira8=5/^,»-topay-wiih 
l|DS,  Ell.M,rl[i;KJE);  Gen.Mis  (P),  j  S,1S  u  USSerer. 
K9;  with  IM-IM,  ,K.W39;orwiih  IW.Zech-Hij.  W 
B  u«d  with  S.  -r  ip,  -B)  ^V  (of  pet»n.),  an)  ^  {of  treawrie., 
E)lh.4;).  Phcm.  Sp^,  'a  welglii,-  Amm,  Spn,  A«.  iaiibi, 
'to  weigh,'— ih*  last  alio  'lo  pay.'  5ee  Money,  Shekei. 
Weir.iiTS  AKD  Meabukes,  (>>  neiX,  w-i,  is  lued  poetically 
oT weighing,  Job « I.  (}}wAM^<a^ninNiph.),  of 'Ihereckon. 
ing '  of  money,  a  K,  iij.  (4)  MderfA,  n»,  •  to  count '  i)  used  of 
money.  iK.  12 II.  DenT.MANEH(;.[',),  (j)  The  root  l<Inii(:»ni) 
0O3.  '10  count '(Ea.l24>  if  used  commercially  in  the  deiiv, 
miTi.F*,  'sum'  or  'value.'  Lev. 27 si.  D<l.  (^ji.  HUB. 
407)  gives  oiikHi  as  'toll'  or  'duly.'^  Heb.  m/hi  is  o<ed 
only  of  Itibule   lo   Yahwi,    Nu.  Slae  3741,'      («)  iJ/*"--, 

93  IB.  (7)Ji/»ni,DV,li<. 'fulNI.'Isusedof'repaynienl-'ofdebl, 
1K.47;  AM.M/aMii='iop.iy,'  (8)Oiii/BA*.'P?.se«MoNHV, 
Sii.veb.  It  ii  used  in  the  seniE  of '  pike,'  .Tllfl  >|9f,  GeiLtlij 
(P);cpBbovo  under  nj^  fe)  WiKJ*.  ap*;;.  kc  Kesitah. 
(.0)  *rt*,rr.  TfJ,  lee  Taliht.  (i  i) ''(;«»>«  C-nM"),  in  conitr. 
before  lU,  iS.tji.  ii  uiuaily  uken  after  «  (J^oJMS 
if^Bfltr)  and  Te,  as  '  a  mall  coin ' ;  but  Syr.  oecIr/J,  '  pny- 


o  let'  < 


in  Is.  • 


that  ihe  commercial  application  of  it  was  direct.     In  Erek,  l<>4> 
the  tribute  which  Israel  payiliforeiKnidolsoinalionst?).    For 

f .  Profit,  gain.  etc. 

(l)  ATf/fHiph.  of  SHi  '  X>  profit.'  '"  a  geneial  sense,  lob  1 1  It 
SS;:e>cepi(^ha|»^inls.4Tiiit  is  not  u<ed  of  commercial 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

yilkrtH,  Enlei.  I  n,  etc. ,  '  profit,'  in  general,  M  H  yulhyan  :  (j> 
j'ltktr,  'profit,'  EcclciBait ;  (0  milkAr,  ■prufii,'  Pr.  Ujjof 
labour.aij.  (j)  tpff, 'lobericb.'  Deriv. -«j*p  ,1t^,  "lomake 
riches,' Jer.  IT  11.1  (4)*»",pll,  'riches,'  'goods,'  Eiek,  W  11 
[SjsandPr.  (s)  irfr"/.  V^i  'subjtiuice'  or  'weollh,"n  TVf, 
Di.8i7/E«li.Ba4,  (6)^i^I»,  D'031,  'wealth' of  various 
sons,  JcBh.22a(D>,  aCh.l1.7C  See  Cattle,  I  S,  end.  (7) 
nlluU,  ^3%  '10  gather,'  and  rfitt,  'substance 'or  'goods,'  in 

tS^Jeni'iyel^wht're  in  P,"lso'SrEi^rand'ch."3?rtrro>^ 
property,  iCli.  2731  28  i  .ai.81j»7.    (8)  ■l"sa>Wft».  I'StJ'.   in 


'produce'  or  'resuhl  of  linde.'  from  3tU=ailB.  The  AssjT. 
<s/i(iiii'tol*avtover,'HiK«(#)ii,  'apaymenL^  See  also  above, 
under  1115,  ajpo,  \-ip,  i-no.  .TOM,  [jriK.  (9)  M^;  tro,  lit. 
■lobreakoir," take  unjustly,'  Pr,  1 10  1917  Ecek,!!  19  97,  PL 
'to  finish'  a  work,  Ii-lOu.  etc  Dniv.  A'ja'.  generally  of 
'  violent' or  '  unjusl  gain,' Jndg.  6  IQ,  taken  in  war,  iS.83(« 
Tiit  "vni^'ai.  EV 'Tucre'),  Erek,  ^17  (KV'disbonesi  gam'l, 
Pr.  IS17,  cp  ts.  &T17  £rek.22l>  But  'profit'  in  geneiaf, 
Gen.97M(JE),«xi>4«'»M>'-  Cp  above,  1 61.  lio) 'altf,  pU!h 
'unjustgabi,'E«le».7  7. 

S.  Value,  valuation,  etc. 

(n)  PrepoHiions,-^i)  l/pv/n,ln  tfaegtvingof  one  thing 'for' 
another.  ())-b3,  -eS.'t^.  'according  10  the  number' or 'th* 
Ia.eof.'(3)35H.  'for'areward,  1s.6s3:cP3;(|-Pss.40k"0,. 
PhOn.  3p[t,  'profit,'  'reward.'    (4)  TSKi  Am.  21. 

(*)  Verbi,  noum,  adjeclivo.— <i)  'dmi,  V!(,  '10  compare.' 
ni«'loe<iualinvaIue';  JohMif.,.  Hi. 'to  las.' 9  K.SSjs. 
'to  value  (6  tTtuTrfii^niviir),  Lei'.SieiIi4,  O  TiBiffinit 
Deiiv.:— '^^,  'valuation.'  for  purposes  of  rojal  tasation,  3  K. 
M3S  («  (TB^auifK),  or  for  prieslly  »crifices  and  fines  Uv. 
6i5.B!i5[86]  a7s^iiiS/  Tfu-lSlS   <»  _  ri*.i.    ffUHiM1"(, 

(A  rt^4t  rvyrittittrit) ;  this  is  also  rendered  by  TT^  ']Dj:,  m. 
15  19,  and  by  11^  rp».  p.  13.  Note  that  the  valualioii  wu 
made  at  the  sanctuary ;  cp  above.  |  14  n.  (j)  illMA,  ,i4} 
(only  in  Pu'alX'io  weigh, 'righlly  rendered  'to  value,' by  EV 
JobaSidg,  {3)/aj4t;,Vl,conslr.  with  JpB, 'lobewoilhyin 
mine  eyes'  (EV  '  mucb  lel  by  ">,  i  S.  2fl  14  parallel  to  ip>  in  e^  at 
(0  afiryoAifi^) ;  giJJtt  waa  probably  used  of '  sett  bg  a  high  value 
on '  anything,  cp  Job  T 17,  (4)  /■«*-'■.  ■?;.  *  to  be  valuable '  or 
'dear,'iS.Mai(6fmM0»);  also'tob*  vnluedat.  Deriw.;— 
tlkar,  'price,'  Zech.llis,  Dn'SjO  -105;  -<^»  ijj;?,  fStSr. 
'valuable,"deBr,'aDd  j^*f>-,  (j)  nI*W,  p^m,  'far,' is  used 
melaphorigailyinPr-Slloofvalue;  EVfarabove  rubies.'    (6) 

things,' HOS.S6,  silver.  Is.  Wio(ii|  Joel  KSjjiiCb,  88.0  Lam. 

in  l;(f. 'costly  uone.'  Pr.178.  (8)  j^n.  in  pi  'costly  things' 
Pr.S.sSi.;  n'jjit,  -precious  stones.'  Is-Mtj.  (9)  n^",Jp. 
'costly  things.'  Gen.!4s3  (JE),  but  9  »ipa.  Eria  1 6  (« 
t»u.(>9Cb,2l3(S«A<>j8Ia)(«  Umhtu),    See  also  above. 


said  to  be  borrowed 


r,  dua.  toll.  €. 
■■•  (JE),  I 


and  poiitu 
I  30,      (9}  midJdk,   TIVi,  Heb.    of  'tribute' 
king,  Neh.S4:  BibL  Anm.  VKi  or  nilS, 
'dues 'or  'cimoras.'cpd    This  term 

from  Assyr.  mawitaj'rii,  'tribute,'  from  HoitaH,  'to  give'  (DcU 
An.  filVB,  451),  but  cp  Mrfrt.,  'deposit,'  'treasure.'  (3) 
i/U,  'ha,  Bibi,  Anm.  Eira4iiio  7  14.  'customs' or 'dues.' 
AsijT.  «//■, 'nu.'  (4)  *J«,f.  iH  BibL  AiML  Eaa.  ii£  '  way. 
ii«ney,"iolL'    Seefurther.  Taxation,  |  j-. 

(g)  Dtposit.  ianiing.   hoarding,  elc.     See  DEPOSIT, 

(1)  -VfiS  ■  ■  in.  '">  give  to  keep'  money,  lools,  garraenls, 
ot  any  befcst.  Ex- K«..9  (j-.j),  (EX     (s) /J**/,  i£B.    'to 

roll  or  baKgage,   'tocuinmil  ^people  ID  any  one.  'to  muster.' 
v.S.ijj  18,41,  (P); 


(fl^LCP).     Deriv. //**,W 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


ti  [Oal,  is  *  trail  "or  *  deposit'    ' 

id  in  Heb.  thb  is  it/aim^  lit^  ^pbcc 
where  one  hides  '  or  '  boards,'  Ter.  41  8,  EKls  for  *  sEorine '  com. 
oil,  honey  <cp  k<.  g/iaiaxliA);  Gen.iSij  (JE),  ■nione>''(« 
*«<n>>p«ilXcpPr.=4jot>3il.  |\:cp  i>  one  old  derivation  of 
MAHUnN  if. p.  1 4^),  recenlly  favoured  bf  Deisimann.    Hanliing 

another.  BbI  we  saw  dial  in  the  Roman  period  the  temple 
coniaiiwdkbe«des  the  sacred  revenues,  sums  depo:>i  led  byurivate 
individnali (I  ;S>:  cp  tlw  gate  Hausiiphkau,  close  to  'leni|>le. 
See  also  Johns,  af.  cil.  9354- 

(1)  'Shnd,  lan,  'lo  work'  (used  frequenlly  (a)  o[ 
W  of  serving  "S  slave.  (<)  of  .nirking  by  meant 
■a  -laf.  I«.  2S39,  (P),  Jer.  !S  13,  etc)  i>  not  applied  in  the  OT 


islhed 


L,'Dan..i. 


>ock,'  iLiri 


(a)  maTMM,  ny^  'work'  or  <bu>iines>'  Oit  'mission >, 
Oen.a9ii  Ex.M9jC  {JF,)cstr.  with  ntO.  cp  Neh.Ki-.;  of 
halHliwark.Jet.lHjlK.  13ia|itKoflhesuperinlendentsofro>'al 

m  'leather-«-otk.'inEx.  Mt  10 18  Ilk 'goods,' 'pos*e»ionk' 
lleslde.  ihe  work*  cited  in  th.  c«ir«  of  ihe^Ticle,  the 
■cudenl  may  connilt  on  (a)  the  trade  of  the  Jews,  HeriTeM. 

HamliUiinth.  dir  JtnliniaM  seen);  the 
U.  Utentim.  brief  summaries  in  BeniinEer  and  Nowack's 

manuals  of  Hebrew  ArchzoloRy:  llennell, 
an.  'Trade' in  Hastings' /'fl.-severalworlii  Riven  under  Dis- 

XX'/.  «////,(!  e/£,.7!-^"»/<.>r™etn.8.6i:    S"^;s 


Prm.  ^Il, 


C/A«:, 


.  i  Rannay,  SI.  Paul 


vol.  i. 


TBADinOir  (n«LP&Aocic}.  Mi.  ISi  elc.  See 
Scribes,  g  6. 

TRAOACAIITH    {VX^})  Gen.  37  >5   RV<°»      See 

TBANCE  (t)   Nu.   24  4  AV,  and  (a}  Acu  10  lo 

{«^,«.,);«ePn™-HKCV,|.,i. 

TBANSnOUBATIOH.    See  Simo.v  Peteh.  ^  a. 

TEAMSLATIOH    (MCTAeecic).   Heb.  11  j   [same 

wwl,  l.;.t  „..,  u,.*,l  of  change  of  j»/«.r,  in  7..  12  ,7,  also  iu 
»Macc.ll,^tl.     See  E.v,«:.(.  I  I. 

TKANSLATIOHS  OF  SCSIPTDBE.      See  Text 

AND  VeKSl[)M>. 

TREASURE  CITIEB  (n^]30D  •-$),  Ex.  ]  ii  AV.  RV 

STOKKC[TrES{?.t.)[/]|;    cpClTV. 

TREASURER.     The  word  rendert : 

1.  Aclenoni.verl>ofiifar,^lt.'treasure,"inNeh.l8i3.    Sk 

TllEASVKE.H'irsE,  1. 

a.  likm,  |3b,  b.2215;  leeSKEBHA. 

i.tl=l-ar,  1113,  En^lS  (f-d*M1«v  tni.  WS.  [Al,  »av. 
M'-'W  ([-n.  aud  in  plot.  Bibl.  Aram.  W.Iii  (T.;fe.)L  The 
woni  w  of  I'ermao  origin  {gatuaiar^  and  if  a  eurreui  tesiora. 
lion  ofa  pa»age  in  an  EEypliiin.Aiwnaic  papyrus  be  adopted. 
the  first  pan  of  the  word  \^  I  bad  already  become  Arunuiited 
by  at  lean  ihe  fourth  cenlDiy  B.C  ((V.V  S,  no.  u«  a.  /.  if. 
Aceofdina  lo  Mever(£ari/.  .3SCe».-Biihl(i.j:.|I>l),and  othera, 
Ibi  wonl  IS  identical  with  :— 

4.  Hh  plur.  rfddtlnrfd,  H"^f,  Dan.  t  >^  (•  ?  but  y^- 
ttp-^ron,  Symni.  in  S>t.  Hex.).  Soalso  Bludau  iAIrx.  UtH'S€l%. 
Daa.  ^)  who.  moreover,  takes  Ihe  presupposed  original  k'ISI; 

ih.-Li  iif  Ctravir,  which  is  fiivoured  by  BevanfCrwM.  79).  treats 
Ihe  -.'.rdas  in.rely  a  scribe's  "™'^*(''T3""i  *-FV  Cous-n,i..i», 
much  smaller  list!  of  efticials  in  Dan.  S17  He.  Il  is  more 
rl^iuMble.  perhaps,  to  suggesl,  with  S.  A.  Cook,  that  itnain 
frhc  true  meanine  of  which  is  quite  obscure)  is  a  corrupliuu  of 
the  ,».rfealv  intelligible  K-i3nT.    [See  al™  C<-il.  /if/:) 

5.  «.o™.ei,  Rom.  Ifli)  RV,  AV  CHA>lliKKU.IN  {iF.r..). 


TRIBES 

(0^,  .'/.ir(,/'toheapup),lK.  7si,*lc.,and  ■»*»  IVJ 
Ulh'Sfilr.  Xeh.lD39l]e)Uan.l  a,  with  which 

(i)  .'VUl  tl'l,  Ml*  iv£dr«A(  <i  K.%  13- Is.  SPi)  is  clearly  ■ 
synonym  (EV,  by  guess,  'the  house  of  bis  precious  iliings'; 
elesc  TOW  H^bfa  Jiu  1  K-  r^  nepfftec  aurov  duii  rev  r.  L,  in 
Is.  -Ta  IfJ),  Xi'tiifh  is  possibly  an  Assyrian  loan-woid ;  iU 
Hotanli^trtimn-hoast,  Del.  t'n/.  14.;  Z/>.lfc;<a73i  ;  cp 
Haupt.  ZAix/,,  who  plausibly  reads  1*1^3]  ITS-MI  naJaroiH 
(foi  niiamAli,  plur.X  Very  posubly  too  (he  (ame  word  should 
beread  in  Nah.i9[iol(r:f.,  np;]  for  njiMi.EV  ■store'). 

(3)  i]IIl.  goHMok  (iCh.  SSiitl  jaax*  IBA't,  see  Sw.l, 
<Lir<i»>).c<^i'  |LI),  like  the  NH  r\ViS,  perhaps  Pers.  origin  with 
the  addition  of  O.  Pels,  nt  (L.-ig.  Cti.  Al>h.  37).  The  simpler 
form  occurs  in  Eaaai  ITIIS,  f'-'^XX^,  EV  'treasures.' or  ia 
combmation  wilb  n'3  In  EiraSij  Tio.  EV  'treasure  bouse' 
(BBA)^.:  OLin5i7  7Ml«;e+»Jit.o.;  but  il  is  used  alone 
in  the  lasl-nienlioned  sense  in  Ksih.Sg  17'  iymip^B>~i<sKor, 
vaAa   fB"AI.l).  a  uuge  which  n  paralleled  by  Gk.  t-,n«fit 

Ut  npfUuit.  Mt.sieCcpj'os.  /y,  ii.»4):  see  Cobban. 
Mk'.inMiLk.'ai'i'jn.s'^iieeTEHPii.  I;6(a|.  ' 

TREE  OF  KHOWIEDOE  (nlnn  J-JI).  G™.  29.  and 
TREE  OF  LIFE  (D'nn  ]'p),  Gen.  29  ;  see  Paradise, 
g  II.     TEEEB.  SACEED.    See   Nature-Wobship, 

TREHCH  I.  ^,^AaS.20is,RV  ■rampart.'    See 

Fortress,  f  5.  , 

a.  iiafa,  ma't-tl,  i  S,  W  s  7 ;  "d  3.  .i^y-p.  ma-gdlik,  1  S. 
lTiD.'seeCA>ip,|i. 

4.  0'3J.  f«(-r,  *  K.  S  It  RV,  AV  'dilches.'  See  CoKnuin, 
l>(3.iX 

s.  n^fn.  iz-ri/j*,  iK.iBjijf.  aK.iSi7  soio  is.7]  Mi 


4  Job  a 


mil. 

r  RV,  AV  ■ 


'     See 


TRESPASB-OFTERDICI    (CIC'K).     Lcv.Sfi.       See 
Sacrifice.  §  37/ 

(D'Dir)),  Cant.  75  [4  R^'-  SeeGALLEHV, 


TRIAU  TRTHIQ.     See  Temptation,     The  wonls 


J.  jna,  iJ*a.. 

E«k.aii, 

see  BDB:  but  also  Toy 

"•I'^X 

4  al«f  s.  8m.m  '  Cor. 8 1.  RV  'proof  [of  affliction].'  and 
l«<M>o>'.    iPel.  I7  Ja<.  I3  (AV   here   '  trying.'   RV    in    both 
passages  '  proof  1 1  cp  Ps.  17  3,  ilBulnmiK  (^ns)-     Kut  is  J«i|UDr 
really  a  substantive!    In  the  Greek  Egi-piian  jiapiti  taniii^tt  a 
an  adj.  =  ■  genuine.'     Deissmano  {.\tiir  Ki/'thlaiiitH,   SB>  pro. 
posts  to  adopt  this  sense  here—'  thai  which  is  genuine  in  your 
fnitb':  cpsCor._8»,  rt™^«Vp«iyi™™.or. 

%n'<L'inth 

e  sense  of 

SI 

"etcf  Tm  tf!^ 
MAN   EUPIBE.  1 

S.    SVN- 

TRIAHOLE 

(trSvi), 

I  S.18 

RV°«-     See 

Music. 

S  3  (4). 

TSIBES 

Tribes  of  Israrl 

Words  <!.). 
Clans  (laX 
Tribes  (1  3). 

Cri 

™n,(l,.). 

.-.3). 

rin(H4-8X    Conclusioii'd  ,5). 
The   well-eslabllshed   Hebrew  words  for  'tribe'  are 
J«./.   tSgt".  .ind   marrc*.  HUO  f^iee  kill).  St.^kf).   to 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


Mallih  \i  chaiactcriilically  pon-Eiilic ;  on  the  pofiubilily  of 
exccpiionj  io  i  K.  7  iiMLc  69  s«  tiie«bi«hi,  2^  J-Wl  jjb^i 
iihil  Dccun  ihioughoul  Ihe  OT,  froni  JE  to  Ch. ;  but  its  use  in 
poM-uiUc  wiiting)  D»v  be  archaic.  .(/^  aL»  upeBi)  (o  bear 
tbe  »n>e  or  'ckin'  (a  tribal  division)  in  N<i.«ii  Judt.iOii 
1S.021;  in  all  Ih«H  pasuea,  however,  the  t«xc  nLiy  be 
qufidioned.3  A  third  wordi  ac<xirding  to  sooK,  \s  Htiifidkiik^ 
.15590  =a.)H«,  (n^nui(fot  probable  eiym.  lee  Ges.(13l)i  see 
jMh:T.7juds.l3al77l8...    Bnt  hereagain  critical  sccplid.n. 

and  iltfik,  'i^K  -xt«i<ii  ('  thousand '  T)  may  al»  perhaps  be  added. 
For  .h.  on.  w*  Nu.Jj  (opl,),  Jo.h.  23^.,:  for  the  other, 
wocp-ly  teims  for 

filfShAAai^Wk _„ „ ^  _. 

Ihe  ^noDO  fthe  Gk.  ^aaroa  or  Afivrpia,  or,  to  use  the  word 
sotnewEat  vaguely,  'chui'^;  EV  ^family')  wai  mide  up  of 
illhSMIi  'Kuhecs- houses '(w  EV)  or -Einiilies.-  £itM  (EV 
Ecn.:rt>lly'lbousiind':  Nu.  1  »  KVm|[. -families')  il  perhaps^ 
mitfa^k:  cp  Judt.flis,  'my  thousand  {•¥>*,  EV  'my 
<bniil{':    Morire,   'my  sspll  is   the   poorest   in    Hana»eh,' 

itihesand  by  your  tbousaitds,' hut  b.  ai,  'the  Crilie  of  Benjamin 
by  its  clans'  (^'finBE^C^)-    According  to  the  prevalent  view,  th« 

nevenhelns  Buhl  {Ge>.n>i)  ii  probably  right  in  luppoune  that 
the  true  meaning  of  the  root  of  /Irfk  is  ^o  bind  logethet '  (cp 
Aas.  B/.i/H,  'hand').  Naturally  the  memben  of  the  ij'in  or 
'  union '(?)  fought  toEeiher  under  ■  ibor'captain'(t  S,  I7is 

meaning  '  thousand '  for  I^K),  Lastly,  nuiny  ichuhiTs  n-ould 
add  fVt  'lunsTolk'  (wAr.  ^y^^t  'a  group  of  families  united 
by  vital  ties '  in  i  S.  IS  le,  if  lut  also  in  Gen,  8 10  (see  Adau 
A!rnEvK,l3Xan(liS.ia«(wH.  P.  Smith)  It  i*  remarV;able 
that  this  viev?  should  ha^-e  become  an  unquestioned  tradition 
among  rrilics,*  for  it  veems  to  imply  a  confidence  in  the  received 
tent  which,  in  the  present  state  of  textual  inquiiVj  must  be 

Before  we  con»ider  the  question  of  the  •  twelve  tribes ' 


oaoju 


It  by 


-  (jImh.  clans,  which  represents  the  form  of  socmi 
***■"■•  system  nalural  10  Semitic  nomnds.  The 
'  Irilie '  wns  iH>  doubt  composed  of  '  cbuis, '  bui  there  was  a 
stnge  of  development  in  which  there  were  '  clans,'  but  not 
in  the  fuller  sense  of  Ihe  word  'tribes.'  What,  then,  was 
a  'dnn'  {.inBPO}?  It  was  an  association  of  •  brothers' 
(Gen.24i7  2^15  i  S.  20iq)— >'.<..  of  kinsmen,  or  more 
strictly  of  kinsmen  on  the  father's  side.  This  appears 
from  Judg.  9i.  where  Abimelech  speaks  to  -the  whole 
clan '  of  the  famil)'  of  his  mother,  from  which  his  own 
clan  was  distinct.'*  Thnt  the  kinship  wns  largely  based 
on  what  seems  (hut  viirongly  seems)  to  Westerns  fiction, 
and  not  on  literal  descent  from  the  same  father,  need 
only  be  remarked  in  passing.  The  '  clan '  might  form 
the  whole  (or  nearly  the  whole)  body  of  ciliiens. 
Hence  place-names  and  elan. names  are  often  identical ; 
hence,  loo,  such  a  phrase  became  possible  in  an  eaily 
legend  as  'Ophrah  of  the  Abiejrites'  (Judg.6»4).'  Of 
course,  however,  it  was  also  possible  that  Tiiore  than 
one  cLin  might  dwell  in  the  same  ctly,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Shechem  of  Gideon's  son  Abimelech.  The  special 
characteristics  of  clansmen  are  summed  up  in  the  often 

1  On  Driver's  view  see  below,  |  ;. 

>  In  Nu.  MT  has  i^fa  ii;^~nM,and  in  1  S.  ■^zsmnsso. 
Probably,  however,  both  oaijl  and  •c-O  come  from  rnBt«.  which 
seekiis  to  have  been  dirtc^raphed.  In  Judg,  'b3e'  should  prob. 
ably  be  t>3E7(see  Moore.  ajix^\ 

^  In  Josh.  'p3  should  obviously  be  Q3e>  (see  17.  a);  after 
rmn*  n:3d  vrnfKTO^  (fl  ■mra  t^fiovf).  So  Steucmagel  (alt,)- 
It  is  a  mere  sl^  of  the  scribe.  In  judg.,  hovrever,  there  u 
drrp-^ealed  corruiaion  (nee  Cril.  Bri.\ 

«  It  is  or  has  l>een  held  by  Ewald,  BOItcher,  Theniuj.  Welth. . 
Roberl-on  Smith,  Driver.  Killel,  LOhr,  BuJde,  Siegfr.-Slade, 
an.l    HDB.     •^Utmttsa   u  commonly  omitted   II  a  (coirecl) 

»  In  judj.ltjilt^  however,  iheie  are  indications '  of  aiiolher 
'  From  Judg.  it  14,  compared  «iih  Ha,  we  gather  thai  Gideon'i 

SMI 
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misunderstood  phrase  ^ti  'iisj.  which  is  really  a  technical 

ISao.  Menahem.  king  of  Israel,  is  said  to  have  exacted 
the  money  for  the  tribute  of  all  who  were  ^-n  -iyji.  the 

nor  merely  'mighty  men  of  wealth'  (EV).  but  those 
who  were  at  once  holders  of  property  and  subject  lo  the 
obligation  of  military  service.  Km-  in  Israel,  as  elsc- 
wliere,  those  who  did  not  belong  lo  the  propertied  clnss 
were  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  (cp  Army, 
§  4/).      It  is   equally  true  that  the  propertied  c 


hformi 


mil^ikaA  a 


ently 


alone  had  politii 
Represented  by  their  heads^the  so-called  c'jji  'ancients.' 
cnn  'freemen'  or  'nobles,'  and  a-ie  '  princes '  *—lhcy 
must,  in  the  pre-regal  period,  have  monopolised  the 
supreme  power,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Under 
kingly  government,  hov,-ever,  Ihe  political  authority  of 
the  collections  of  territorial '  clans,'  denominated  '  crilics,' 
naturally  faded  away  more  and  more.  Nothing  is  said 
about  'tribes'  in  3  Kings,  and  none  of  the  statistical 
paas,iges   in    Ezra   and    Neh..    with    two    exceptions, 


Neh.  11 3- 


The 


ceptioi 


passages, 
ial  antique  linge.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  Ihe  lists  in  the  Books  of  Ch. 
and  Ezra- Neh,  produce  the  impression,  that  when 
these  books  were  compiled  the  lie  of  the  clan  had  by  no 
miiins  disappeared.  This  is  surely  natural,  for  this  tie 
had  the  sanction,  not  merely  of  antiquity,  but  of 
religion.  Two  proofs  of  this  are  preserved,  vii.  (i)  the 
notice  of  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  David's  milpdhdk  (i  S. 
206j9l.  and  (3)  the  direction  in  the  law  of  the  Passover 
in  J  (Ex.  I2ii  :  see  Baenlsch,  ad  Ix.)  that  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  provided  by  each  miipihSh  \nci  inp 
D^-nnwD^).  which  contrasts  with  the  legal  direction 
given  in  a  secondary  stratum  of  P  (Ex.  yi%\  that  every 
'father's  house'  (an  fi-a)  should  provide  a  lamb  for 
Itself. 

The  designation    'tribe'   belongs  specifically  to  Ihe 
Israelites,  and  means,  in  its  fullest  sense,  an  association 
of  clans  and  families,  living  near  ti^etber, 
conscious   of  a  closer  mutual   affinity 
united  them  10  '  Israel '  as  a  whole, 
sled  through  relying  loo  implicitly  on 


8.  Tribe*.  , 


tribes,'  applied  to 
-    ■  selyc. 


e  find  11 
of  the  peoples  with  which  Israel 
cied. 

lU 7 are  said  In  Gen.: 


.G.'.ia 


The  Edomites  ('  sons  of  E> 

^sh»<:''lBfklm\  a  term 

V-th»  <:MlfMm)-i.t..  followinn  Buhl,  'onioni.'     Evidently, 

too,  are  said  In  Gen.  as  Ii  lobe  divided  inlo  li\a)f—i.,.,  'popula- 
tions'; and  in  Nu.WlJ  $ar(-m)i>said  to  have  been  'head  of 
a  people  (Meit :  read  .ISN?),  of  a  Other's  house  in  Midian.'* 
StrangelT  enough,  in  U.I9t}  we  hear  of  pemns  who  are 
called  'the  coraer.ione'  of  Egypt's  'tribei.'  Dnhm  wilfully 
makes  these  'tribes'  into  'nomes';  not  less  wilfully  his 
predecessors  explain  'castes'  (Herod, 3 16.).  Now,  however 
(iwe    M1CRAIH,  {  i^,,it   is  almost  bej-ondthe  possibility  of 

/^/applied  to  a  neighbouring  non. Israelite  people.  But,  as  a 
rule,  it  IS  only  Israel  that  has  SfMtlm. 

Though  both  ffM  and  ma//ek  might  conceivably 
have  been  used  by  early  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
primitive  stage  of    Israel's    social    development,     the 

had  begun  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest     We  may 


I  SeeE.  Meyer,  (7^14 

a  On  Judg,  8. 4,  where  ( 
Cron  the  G'l^.  see  Moon's  commentary 

)  Slade,  however,  would  read  D'sV 
probably  right,    Simibrly  in  Ex.  ISij 


52/  (cp  .o,yC). 
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Iherefore  concede  lo  Driver'  thai  though  natjtk  may 
be  in  OT  usage  only  posl-eiilic,  it  was  scarcely  invented 
by  P.  and  that,  like  Uiel.  when  used  in  a  metaphorical 

claim  too  much.*  At  the  time  that  we  here  suppose  the 
metaphorical  use  of  Hiel  (and    of  mallik  1)    to   have 

strong.  As  lo  the  precise  date  when  the  usage  was 
iniiinled,  who  can  venture  to  dogmatise?  We  can 
only  say  that  it  must  have  been  a  fairly  ancient,  though 
not  archaic  period.  When  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  was 
written  in  its  original  form,  the  usage  must  have  been 
already  in  existence,  not  because  Gen.  49i6  speaks  o( 
Dan  as  'judging  his  people,  like  any  of  the  tribes  of 
lantel'  (for  the  text  of  v.  tbb  is  qi^esiionable).*  but 
because  the  eonienis  of  tlie  series  of  blessings  require 
this  view.  The  union  of  clans  must,  at  this  time,  have 
been  closer  than  in  the  nomadic  age,  owing  lo  the 
pressure  of  new  conditions  arising  out  of  changed 
circumstances.  And  even  though  it  cannot  be  historical 
thai  the  first  king  was  chosen  by  lot  (i  S.  ]0»/,)— first 
Benjamin  being  selected  from  the  other  'tribes.'  then 
Saul's  'clan'  and  then  Saul  himself — we  can  believe 
that  there  was  in  that  hero's  time  not  only  a  'clan' 
of  Matri,  but  also  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  '  tribe '  of 
Benjamin  (cp  Saul,  §  i^). 

It  is  probable  that  the  tribal  association  was 
strengthened  by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  The  names 
of  some  at  least  of  the  Isiaeliiish  tiibes  can  be  more 
or  less  plausibly  explained  as  borrowed  divine  names* 
(see  AsHER,  Dan,  Gad,  Manasseh.  Relbes).  and 
though  it  would  be  natural  thai  some  specially  famous 
sanctuary  should  draw  pilgrims  not  only  from  the  tribe 
on  whose  territory  it  stood,  but  also  from  other  tribes, 
yet  we  may  presume  that  every  tribe  had  some  sanctuary 
of  its  own  in  which,  beudes  Yahwi,  some  tribal  god  or 
divine  hero  was  implored  to  give  his  blessing  lo  Ihe 
tribe.' 

If  we  ask  how  many  'tribes  of  Israel'  historically 
eiisied  together,  the  answer  must  be  lliat,  apart  from  a 
.   n„„iu„  hieratic  and  literary   convention   which 

_j  T?^  on'y  i"  quile  »  tale  period  can  be  shown 
and  origin.  ,^  'have   become   a   popular   belief,    the 

variable,  A  elan  may  (i).  through  the  adhesion  of  other 
cltns  and  through  favouring  fortune,  become  so  large  as 
to  \k  called  a  '  tribe.'  or  (a),  through  acquisition  of  fresh 
territory  may  be  inevitably  impelled  to  bifurcation ; 
again,  a  iribe  may  (3),  through  persistent  ill-fortune, 
sink  so  low  that  its  consliluent  clans,  or  those  of  Ihem 
which  survive,  may  seek  protection  in  a  fresh  iribal 
attachment.  In  a  word,  ihere  is  no  sharp  division 
bciween  clans  and  tribes.'  An  example  of  the  first  of 
these  cases  may  be  found  in  ihe  growth  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (see  Caleb.  §  if. ;  judab,  3  5) ;  of  the  second, 
as  some  think,  in  the  division  of  Joseph  into  Ephraim 
and  Matiasseh ;  of  the  third,  in  the  attachment  of 
Simeonite  clans  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  Simeon). 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  Reuben  and  the  deslruc- 
lion  of  a  tribe  or  clan  called  DiNAH  [q-v.,  but  cp  §  11, 
below),  and  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  regaixled  as  terriiorial 

10  Levi  it  has  to  be  once  more  pointed  oul  that  the  city 
of  ZareI'HATH  (q.v. )  in  the  Negcb,  with  which  in  the 
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earlier  form  of  the  tradition  Moses  is  most  piobabi; 
connected  (see  Moses,  §  4).  appears  to  be  referred  to, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  as  the  bead- 

The  convention  referred  to,  however,  definitely  repre- 
sents the  tribes  of  Israel  as  iwelve  in  number,  lliere 
B.  Htunbw  *^  ^  similar  convention  with  regard  10  the 
hnhMT  "'a™  "'  '"'^  whose  ongin  was  traced 
"•'"■  to  Nahor  (Gen,  22k.-14).  10  Ishmacl  (Gen. 
17»  25i3-i6).  and  to  Esau  (Gcn.36ij'i94D'43)  re- 
spectively.* lis  artificial iiy  is  obvious.  Never  can  the 
'twelve  tribes'  of  Israel  have  been  all  in  existence 
together.  When,  e.g.,  Benjamin  came  into  prominence 
as  an  independent  tribe.  Simeon  and  Levi  presumably 
had  long  suffered  the  ia.\e  poetically  prognoslicaled  in 
Gen,  Vi^.  What,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  numera- 
tion?   Mote    than    prol>ably  it    had   a  mythulogical 

the  Babylonian  astronomy,  after  speaking  of  the  thirty- 
six  star-gods,  tells  us  that  ihe  niiiuK  of  the  gods  ai« 
twelve  in  number,  to  each  of  whom  are  alloiled  a  month 
and  one  of  ihe  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  mythological 
style  the  twelve  months  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
lodiac  could  be  called  'sons  of  the  moon.'  It  is 
probable  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly  (through 
people),  a  '  ■         ■ 


prmul; 


The 
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t   plan 


m-godw 


s  chat 


}  had  1' 


the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
further  probable  that  they  connected  the  ancestor  of 
their  race  with  Ihe  moon-god.  and  the  constituent  tribes 
of  their  people  with  Ihe  moon-god's  sons.  To  what 
people  Israel  was  indebted  for  its  semi-mylhic  tales,  is 
matter  for  investigation. 

Elsewhere,  hme^rrisct   Paradisi.  Soihu),  wc  hive  uen 

and  it  u  Tea&onabie  10  uippdK  thai  ll 
J.-u»b  (jpjr-X  Ihc  uicaior  of  the  Israel: 


d  J^ljiim  (from 


m-myihic  figure  of 

'areflEClionoflhe 
s    piesumably 


mimaiioii).  Cp  col.  1363.  n.  ».  jKohs  wife  Ktbclab  {ny, 
■Ribhifrt')  may  also  owe  her  name  10  popglar  comiptioS  of 
*  Jarham.'  just  as  Isaac's  wife  Rachel  owes  hers  10  popular 
dmonion  of ;  Jerahme'el,'    See  Rebi^kah,  |  a.* 

be  a  line  teading  from  the  Iwclvs  Eabi'lonian  ndnc-gods  10  the 

li^^,  cannot  u  metenl  be  said '"(r^.w!  ifi).  It  a  much 
10. «e  a  ptobtem,  even  if  its  iwlution  be  hiiiden.    But  the 

euliesl  canveyoti  of  Babylonian  myiht  to  tbe  Istatliies  were  the 
N.  Arabian  Jerahmeelitu. 

Another  view  has  been  put  forward  by  B.  Luther,* 
and  though  this  scholar  does  not  deny  that  the  number 
of  the  monlhs  may  I'  ' 


of  the  tribes,  his  theory 


a.  Bolomoo'i 

origin  of  the  'twelve  tribes'  than  gram  the  possibility 
of  mythological  influences  on  biblical  representations. 
It  is  well-known  thai,  according  lo  the  received  text  of 
I  K..i'jf..  Solomon  divided  Ihe  land  of  Israel  inio 

1  No  harder  section  than  Judg.  17/  can  be  found  amang  (be 
early  narralives.  Methodical  correction  is  the  only  remedy 
for  The  odierwiie  insupetsble  difficulties  of  Ihe  text.  Cp 
MiCAH,  a.  and  Cril.  Bli.  Ciuneisen's  view  (i^.  «'(.,  141)  that 
nnin-  nnerm  (EV,  'of  the  family  of  Judah7  describe  the 
Budde.  M  any  raie.  gives  effect  to 


^^nnusas  'of  the  clan  of  M 
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s  Cp  Ewald.  Hill.  1 369.  Gekk* 
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tvrelve  deparlments,  each  of  which  had  lo  supply 
provision  lo  the  king  and  his  bouse  for  a  month  in  the 
year.  Now  b.  Luiher  is  of  opinion  that  the  Solomonic 
division  of  the  land  into  departments  was  at  least  a. 
principal  cause  of  the  later  theory  of  iMelve  tribes. 
Solomon,  it  is  held,  found  a  division  into  tribal  provinces 

so  fat  as  it  ivns  geographically  suitable  for  his  purposes. 
It  was  nalur.ll  that  a  later  generation  should  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  this  king,  and  reckon  twelve  tribal 
provinces.  The  reason  why  Solomon  lixed  upon  the 
number  twelve  was  its  supposed  sacred  character.  (Cp 
NUMSEN.  g  7.  and  note  that  in  the  .-^marna  letters 
[8t,  8]         -    ■    ■  


THIBES 

style,  il  would,  in  accordance  with  analogy,  be  stated 
that  '  Israel '  and  ■  Judah '  were  brolhers,  and  preciselji 
such  a  genealogical  description  Luther  finds  unmistak- 
ably implied  in  the  fierce  words  of  the  '  man  (r.«, .  men; 
cnn  colleciii-e)  of  Israel'  lo  the  'man  (men)  of  judab' 
in  aS,  1943  [44],  'I  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and 
the  firstborn  (-nsa,  as  ©)  ri  ' 


g  after  the  breakini 


kingdom  that  Judah  becami 
I   dependent,  of  Israel,     The  genealogy  which  represents 
I   Judah  as  a  son  of  Jacob  can.  it  would  sc 


.  Juda 


any  o 


velve  of  my  ni 


'■). 


s  plausibility  from  the  m 


lion  of 


I    the  year'    (i   K.  4jJ.       But    ii 


ISMDixquiKaltnilo  Iheco 
month '  if  nol  the  tamv  at '  Ic 


thirteen  '  pnTecIi '  <Cf3jt^X  and  Ihal  Iherefi 
Tni>t;nili«nt  Kslc  of  living  it  due  to  the  edit 
object  was  10  enhnnce  the  glory  of  die  kin 
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alnalulelv  wrong,'  and  thai  the  whole  of  il  bu  most  probably 

ineorreql   word   "jhtp-  (Israel^      The   region  over    which   the 

J "3X1  presided  was  not  the  land  of  Israel,  but  ibe  land  of 
tnihineel  or  Iihmael,  i.i,,  the  Negeh  (see  Sl)LO»o^,  1 6). 
The  number  of  the  prefects  may  coincide  with  the 
number  conventionally  given  lo  the  tribes,  but  either 
the  coincidence  is  accidental  (tvrelve,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  sacred  number),  or  the  number  of  the  prefects 
was  suggested  by  that  of  the  tribes,  not  vict  vena. 

We  must,   thetefore,   still  hold  that  the  traditional 
number  of  the  tribes  is  due  t 


c  theory  respectnig 
cesior  01  ine  Israelites  and  his 
To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  ob- 


7.  Anotbar 
U1I7  tlieary. 

'  the  older  and  the  original  designation  of  the  tribes 
united  by  Moses,'' and  thai  the  OT  prose-wriieis  of  all 
ages  use  '  Israel '  and,  less  frequently,  the  phrase  '  b'ng 
Israel.'  as  the  name  of  the  people.  If  this  may  be 
token  lo  imply  Ihat  Israel,  nol  Jacob,  was  originally 


lupremacy  of  ll 

I   Israelite  power,  and.  one  must  of  course  add,  when  the 

I    identification  of  Jacob  and   Israel  had  been  effected  by 

I    those  who   recast  and  refashioned    the   old    Iradition. 

Luiher,  therefore,  holds  (p.  33)  that  '  the  genealogy  of 

J,  if  nol  his  own  work,  can  at  any  rate  not  be  much 

older  than  the  time  of  Ahab.  when  Judah  became  ihe 

vassal  of  Israel,' 

To  accept  this,  however,  as  the  approximate  dale  of 
the  representation  of  the  tribes  as  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
simply  because  in  the  forms  in  which  it  has  reached  m 
Judah  alwaj-s  appears,  is  someM-hat  hasty.  It  ii 
possible  that  there  were  reckonings,  now  lost,  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Israel  in  which  Judah  was  not  included. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  the  irihes  whose 
origin  is  accounted  for  genealogically  by  JE  is  not 
twelve,  but  thirteen,  so  that  if  tve  lake  away  'Judah.' 
the  number  left  will  be  twelve.  The  reckoning  which 
underlies  JE  is  as  follows, — 


The  Zilpah-tribei  (Gad,  Aiher) . 
.,  TheLeafa-mbesdsaachar,  Zebulun). 
r)  The  Rachel-lrihet  (Masnsieh,  Kphral 


It  is  true,  there  is  evident  trace  (in  J)  of  an  earlier 
arrangemenl,     which    included    Dinah    and    excluded 

argument,  which  is  that  if  we  are  counting  tribes,  we 
cannot  speak  of  Joseph,   but  only  of  Manas 


That 


listed  a 


>r  of  1) 


must  we  not  question  the  originality  of  the  representation 
of  the  tribes  03  descended  from  sons  of  Jacob?  This 
criticism  may  plausibly  be  supported  by  the  remark 
Ihat  'Jacob'  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  people  is 
nowhere  found  in  prose-writings,  and  that  the  phrase 
'  b'ne  Ja'akob '  occurs  only  twice  in  prose  literature,  vii. 
— in  I  K.  13)T  and  a  K.  17  j4,  both  which  passages  are 
lo  be  assigned  10  reiLictors.  The  right  answer  perhaps 
is.  not  that  'Israel'  was  preferred  lo  'Jacob,'  as  the 
higher  or  religions  name,  but  that  acconling  to  the 
rwiginal  view  '  Israel '  and  '  Judah  '  were  both  sons  of 
Jacob*— i.^. .  of  Jarham  or  JerahmeeL  For  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  historical  relation  between  Israel  and 
Judab  exclude  the  idea  that  Judah  was  even  theoretically 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Isr.-iel ;  '  Israel  and  Judah,'  as 
B,  Luiher  remarks.  '  are  opposed  as  two  equal  powers. ' 
If  this  relation  were  to  be  expressed  in  genealogical 
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eluded  the  later  (?l  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  passed 
under  tlte  luime  of  Joseph,  eannol  be  shown  with  any 
certainly  ;  we  cannot  appeal  to  Nu.  13 11  because  the 
text  there  is  evidently  in  disorder  (see  JasEPH  [Tkibe], 
§  I.  n.  i).  Winckler's  conclusion  may  here  be 
mentioned  without  of  course  committing  him  to  more 
than  he  has  said.  ■  That  Joseph  is  not  a  tribal  name, 
but  a  genealogical  form  [creation]  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  his  do.-.iain  [Shechem]  is  in  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  therefore  h.TS  10  be  Joseph's 
son'  {GI,  26S).  Mr.  Hc^g,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  not  improbably  'Joseph  and  Ephraim  are  simply 
two  names,  older  and  younger,  iribal  and  geographical, 
for  the  same  thing'  (JiisrpH.  %  3). 

We  may  here  refer  lo  the  possibility  of  other  reckon- 
ings of  the  tribes — ten,  elci'en,  and  thirteen,     (a)  Ten 
■  ftii.         ^'"''  °f  Israel  may  perhaps  be  referred  lo 
8.  OtMr      in  3  s  ,  J      ,       abo^g,       (^,  Eleven  ^^ 
nckotdng..  ^^^  ,„  /^'implied   by   i  K.llj./.' 
where  .Ahijah  the  Shilonite  bids  Jeroboam  take  only  ten 
of  the  rent  pieces  of  his  garment,  symbolising  ten  iribei. 
because  one  tribe  vras  10  le  left  for  Rehoboam,     Kittel 
indeed  alters  '  ten  '  into  '  eleven  '  (cp  v.  30),  whilst  6  as 
arbitrarily  reads  'two  tribes'  for  'one  tribe'  in  v.  33. 
j       I  Budde,  however  {Sam.  KHC.  v,iU  >><>nks  il  safer  to  explain 
r       thus;  'the  North  is  conscious  of  lis  unity,  and  Iherefbre  feels 
I    ilseir  not  a  row  of  brolhen  but  one  brother,  under  ihe  name 
fl,  as,  opposed  to  Judah.'    On  Ihe  reading  it33  see  Diiver, 


It  naylK  ad 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


Since,  howfever,  wo  must  lake  some  liberly  wiih  the 
tent,  i*  it  not  leail  haiardous  to  read  '  eleven '  for 
■iwelve'  in  v,  ja.  and  lo  suppose  eidier  that,  aa  in 
D(.  33,  Simeon  is  omilled,  as  having  early  disappeared, 
or  thai  Levi  is  omilled  as  not  leing  a  territorial  trilw?' 
(r)  Tile  adoption  of  Ephraira  and  Manasseh  by  Israel 
(Gen,  ii^if.,  E)  makes  (he  number  of  Jacobs  sons 
thirteen  (see  above).  Similnrly  the  sons  of  Joklaa 
(Gen.  lOift-jsJand  ftelurah' (Gen.  25 1-<|  appear  to  be 

[.-Vs  10  the  diOerenl  biblical  arrangenienls  of  Ihe 
tribes,  it  is  slrange  but  true  thai  there  ate  more  than 
twentf'  Id  t'le  following  section,  these  twenty  are 
tabulated,  and  a  brief  indicalion  nill  be  given  of  the 
relative  influence  of  the  different  principles  that  govern 
them.  The  earlier  and  mote  interesting  extra-biblical 
lists  are  incltided  in  the  examination.  For  a  fuller 
treatment  see  G.  B.  Gray,  'The  Lists  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes.'  Eif,,  March  1909,  pp.  125-3401  II  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  abundantly  clear  that  in  spile  of  (he 
great  variety  of  arrangeinenl  there  is  always  some 
controlling  principle.] 

The  twelve  tribes,  or  'sons'  of  Jacob,  are  mentioned 
by  name  together  some  twenty-five  times  in  OT  and 

n  T  <  J.  .  NT  ;  and  eicept  in  Nu.  2  7  10  n-i^  the 
,  arrangement  of  the  names  is  always 
'  "■  In  all  there  are  upwards  of 

tweniy  different  arrangements.  Earljt 
extra- tBDLical  literatitre,  such  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
•nd  Ihe  writings  of  Philo,  repeat  aocne  of  the  biblical 
arrangements,  but  also  contain  fresh  variations. 

In  Ch*rl«'.  Av*  o/lubiUn  (l^olX  PP-  ^laff..  the  vox  ot 
the  dates  given  for  the  bfrih  of  ihe  ^vcnTchilcImn  v.  .ibcu»cd. 
In  the  pment  texE  of  JuMlKfl.  Ihe  binh  or  Dan  ia  placed  in 
■n  earlier  year  than  ihe  birth  of  Judah  ;  but  this  ttrast  be  due 
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their  influence :  so  far  it  will  speak  for  itself.  It  will 
only  remain  to  conwder  how  far  and  with  what  results 
the  two  principles  conHict  with  one  another  and  what 
olher  influences  over  the  arrangements  can  be  detected. 
The  iwo  wivei  of  Jacob,  Leah  Bnd  Rachel,  art  indicaied  by 
L  and  K  rcipecli>ely :  Loh's  hlndnuiil,  Zilpah.  bv  1.  Knchel'i 
handmiid.  Bilhjh,  !iy  r.     The  order  of  binh  from  the  laiae 


"JlF?^. "_-! 


gHgratdilDU  ^ 


«  uf  Jub 


1.7/     The™ 


«ith    the   eonqm 
country,   geographical 
all  others :  and  in  tu 


ibes  are  mentioned  in 
or  distribitiion  of  the 
hare  o'-erriddeo 
es  (Jos.  13-5/. 


I  Ch.  4-S)  these  . 
principle  of  arrangement.  These  lists  are  not  included 
in  the  following  table  and  may  be  briefly  discussed  at 
once.  The  most  perfect  geographical  arrangement  is 
found  in  Jos.  21 4-7  (cp  i  Ch,  6s4#) :  here  the  tribes 
are  mentioned  in  four  groups,  the  southern  first,  then 
Ihe  midland,  then  Ihe  northern  and  then  the  eastern. 
In  Nu.  31.8^  Judg.  1  and  Jos.  A»t.\.  lij  only  the 
weslem  tribes  are  included ;  the  order  of  mention  is 
from  S.  10  N.,  bul  in  Judg,  and  Jos.  Dan  is  mentioned 
'  '  1  subsequent  position  in 


"Reuben.  Rl   i^Josei 

^Henoch  (ekleu    (on    of    Rl'^Mani 
"— ■—  Rlh^Ephi 


bT« 


L*   "Simeon. 

L*   "Judah. 
L»   "Is«ichar. 
L«  =Zebu1un. 

ri^ht  hand,  the  referenc 
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7.  Li»«  R»«a  rl  I"  i« 

S.  Ll»"RI»L"RI«rl|li*l» 

5,  Ll-'JlL<MK"-»ii|Jr« 

10.  LisiiLWRi-b^rlUr* 

11.  L'«>"«rlRi'r>l" 
,1  LmWrSRii-ari 

13.  L*"|Hr5Ri'L««R" 
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the  e 
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from 


815/  the  easterr 
Gad  are  treated  apan  (13),  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
western  tribes  (15/|  a  strict  gei^raphieal  order  is  not 
followed  ;  considerations  otihe  importance  of  the  tribes 
appear  lo  have  modified  the  teiulency  of  the  arranger  to 
(bllovf  a  S.  to  N.  order.  In  1  Ch,  i-8  the  southern 
tribes  Judah  and  Simeon  come  first,  then  the  Ihree 
eastern  liibes  and  the  rest  in  an  order  governed  by  no 
obvious  principle.  The  one  common  feature  of  these 
arrangements  is  the  marked  tendency  to  survey  the 
tribes  from  S,  to  N,  r  of  the  co/itrary  tendency  there  is 
nowhere  the  slightest  trace. 

The   main    considerations   that    have    governed   the 

order  of  the  remaining  and  far  more  numerous  lists  of 

the  tribes  are  obviously  the  traditional  order 

of   births  and    the   several    'mothers'   or 

'     'wives'   of  Jacob  from  whom   the   tribes 

leir  descent.      On  this  account  these  lists  are 

ilaied  by  means  of  symbols  that  will  sho^v  at  a 

le  extent  to  which  these  principles  have  exerted 
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■he 
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of  Uvi) 


The  last  four  lists  (17-ao)  are  somewhat  diflerent  it> 
character  from  llie  first  siitcen :  for  in  iheuj  the  tribes 
are  distributed  for  various  purposes  into  two  or  more 
groups,  which  are  marked  above  by  the  perpendicular 

The  two  principles  that  have  obviously  influenced 
the  various  arrangements  conflict  wiih  one  another  ;  for 
Ihe  sons  of  the  handmaids,  in  virtue  of  seniority,  come 
between  the  first  four  and  Ihe  List  two  of  Leah's  children. 
Since  the  simple  order  of  birth  is  never  adopted  escepi 
in  the  slory  of  the  births,  the  tendency  to  group  the 
tribes  accoiding  to  their  rcsijeclive  mothers  was  clearly 
stronger  than  Ihe  tendency  to  group  according  to  age, 

Funher,  the  least  depanure  from  the  order  of  birth, 

tact,  would  be  to  place  the  children  of  the  handmaids 
immediately  after  Leah's  six  children.  This,  however 
(except  in  the  later  lists— NT,  Philo,  Jubilees),  is  a 
comparatively  infrequent  arrangemenl ;  far  more  fre- 
quently the  children  of  the  full  wife  Rachel,  though 
younger,  precede  the  children  of  the  handmaids.  An 
obvious  cross  principle  is  adopted  but  once  (no.  6  ;  see 
also  Nu,  28  61. 

The  tendency  to  keep  the  children  of  the  two  full 
wives  in  Iwo  distinct  groups  is  far  stronger  tban  that  to 
keep  the  children  of  the  two  handmaids  distinct ;  indeed. 
a  tendenc)'  to  keep  the  children  of  the  two  handmaids 
in  two  distinct  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The 
handmaid  tribes  are  lo  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
single  class  in  which  considerable  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment prevailed. 

It  will  only  be  possible  10  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
S»o8 
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chief  apparent  or  real  violations  of  the  principles  jim 
11  JuJah,  Ihsugh  th«  foutih  un  of  Leih,  sundi 
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Btnjamin  jjrecedea  JoMph  (RU)  in  o 
Manisseh  <k"^*X  Boih  thcM  arrang 
lies.    In  the  case  of  no.  B  the  anomalies  a 
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illiit r^torod (Liaiw  Ri""^"ri  iirapX'  in 
iginally  altogether  anonulous. 


I  in  Rev. 


a  far  n 


1,1  (L«^aH  Rli  ]ia  fX  Rl.)  where  Rl-  (Manasseh)  i 

al  or  accidental  lulHlitun  for  Dan  (r^ 

ain  the  tnulitional  groups  still  eietls  itfrX,  but  » 

le  tribes  whotedatyil  was  to  curse:  the  tiibis  lelECied 
puTpo&c  are,  not  unnaturally,  ihe  less  eminent  htind< 
1^  and  the  youngesi  son  of  Leah  ;  why  Leah'fl  eldest 
leleslhcgroupisntHclecu',  unless  the  Curse  pronounced 

lilfhtness  of  regard  for  the  handmaid  tribes  has  given 
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lisfaclor)'  solii 
More  particularly,  opinions  are  divided 
relative  to  the  inner  meaning  of  Hit!  irrsi  list 
of  the  tribes  (that  of  JEl,  and  of  the  tntditions  which  are 
connected  with  it.  Esmld  long  ago  expressed  the  convic- 
tbn'  that,  rightly  understood,  such  a  list  must  convey 
im|Hittant  information  relative  to  the  '  pre- Egyptian 
period  of  Israel's  history,'  and  we  may.  at  any  rate, 
agree  with  him  thai,  even  allowing  for  the  extretne 
unccttainty  of  tradition  with  regard  to  details,  and  for 
the  probability  of  the  intermixture  of  elements  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  later  ages,  something  of 
value  may  be  obtainable  by  the  historical  critic  from 
the  genealogical  narrative  of  JE.  Wdlhausen  and 
Stnde  deseri'c  special  gratitude  for  the  gcuteness  with 
which  Ihey  h,-ive  stuilied  both  this  and  the  other  tra- 
ditional narratives  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  tribes. 
According  to  Wcllhausen,*  with  whom  Cuthe  (CI?. 
1899,  p.  41)  and  probably  Bennett  (Hastings'  D!3.  i.v. 
•  Tribes  ■)  and  Paton  {Syria  and  Fakilinr.  igoa.  pp. 
ia4.  rjB,  etc }  agree,  the  original  Israeliiish  tribes  were 
sei-en  in  number,  six  of  which  belong  to  the  group 
represented  by  Jacob's  wife  Leah,  and  one  to  thai 
represented  by  his  other  wife  Rachel.  It  was  the  latter 
tribe — vii.,  Joseph,  which  (according  to  these  critics) 
alone  sojourned  in  Egypt  (cp  ExODUS,  g  a).  The 
combinntinn  of  the  Leah  and  the  Rachel  tribes  was 
proliably  effected  by  Moses,  who  came  from  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  to  conduct  the  Hebrews  thither  from  Goshen. 
The  sons  of  the  concubines  [Bilhah  and  Zilpah) — vii. , 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher— are  not  in  the  same 
full  sense  sons  of  Joci^  or  Israel ;    these  tribes  were 
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probably  of  very  mixed  origin,  and  joined  the  b'ne 
Israel  later.  On  what  principle  the  Bilhah  and  Zilpah 
groups  were  arranged,  is  not  clear,  Giithe  thinks  that 
these  two  couples  of  tribes  had  come  into  specially  close 
relations  with  Joseph  and  with  either  Reuben  or 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  respectively,  and  that  this  was 
expressed  genealogically  by  the  statement  that  their 
mothers  were  the  handmaids,  in  the  one  case  of  Rachel, 
in  the  other  of  Leah,  l-'or  the  further  movements  of 
the  tribes,  according  to  Guthe.  see  Israel.  %  7. 

Stade '  is  of  opinion  thai  the  legend  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph  in  its  present  form  presupposes  the  division  of 
la.  StailB  '^*  kingdoms.  Leah,  the  legitimate  but 
"""■  slighted  wife,  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Rachel  that  of  Israel.  The  assignment  of  a 
tribe  to  Leah  or  to  Rachel  depenils  on  the  question 
whether  the  tribe  came  earlier  or  later  into  the  country 
W.  of  the  Jordan."  The  details  of  the  legend  cannot, 
for  the  most  part,  be  interpreted  historically.  Bilhah 
was  probably  connected  with  Rachel  for  gei^raphical 
reasons ;  but  not  50  Zilpah  with  Leah.  Why  the 
insigni6cant  Reuben  is  made  the  firstborn,  is  obscure. 
■  If  the  precedence  given  to  Reulien  reflects  actions  of 
this  tribe,  these  actions  must  go  back  to  the  most  re- 
mole  antiquity.'  Why,  too,  are  Issachar  and  Zebulun 
grouped  with  Judah,  and  Gad  with  Asher?  Here 
a^n,  political  circumstances  may  be  reflected.  It  is 
only  Joseph  and  Benjamin  «hose  position  is  quite 
clear ;  they  reached  distinction  only  at  a  late  period. 
Benjamin  branched  olf  from  Joseph  (cp  aS.  19ii.  '  I 
[Shimei)  have  come  the  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph ' ) 
before  Joseph  split  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Dinah  is  merely  a  genealogical  creation.  She  represents 
an  Israelitish  minority  in  the  population  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  city  of  Shechem  in  the  pre-regal  period  {cp  DiNAH. 
g  1).  Theslory  of  Dinah{Gen.34)andthat  ofTamar 
(Gen.  38}  are  the  oldest  parts  of  the  tribal  legend,  and 
indicate  on  what  lines  the  occupation  of  Palestine  really 
proceeded.  In  the  formation  of  the  tribes,  not  only 
the  vicinity  of  Israelite  clans,  but  the  intermixture  of 
non- Israelitish  elements  were  important  factors.  As  we 
find  them  in  the  historical  period,  they  arose  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan.  I3n  the  question  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  Stade  is  in  agreement  with  Wellhausen. 

A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  these  inquiries  by 
Steuernagel,  who  has  made  a  very  thorough  and  critical 
study  of  the  legends  of  the  tmmigra- 
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Canaan.'  According  to  him,  it  is  the  Rachel-tribes 
which  have  the  first  right  to  be  called  sons  of  Jacob. 
They  arose  through  the  fusion  of  the  '  genuine  Israel- 
itish' tribe  Jacob,  and  the  Aramaic  tribe  Rachel,  The 
Jacob-tribe  thus  lost  its  independent  existence,  and  by 
degrees  the  tribal  name  Jacob  gave  way  to  the  new 
name  Joseph.  The  name  Jacob  itself,  however,  did 
not  disappear.  The  facts  of  the  origin  of  the  Joseph- 
tribe  led  to  the  traditional  statement  thai  Joseph  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  .ind  Rachel.  Steuemagel.  however, 
also  seeks  lo  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  [he 
Jacob-lribe,  which  was  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  and 
d\vell  in  the  eastern  steppe-country  to  the  S,  of  Canaan, 
by  Sinai,  where  the  tribe  allied  itself  to  the  Horite  clan 
Bilhan  (  =  Bilhah).  but.  together  with  other  tribes,  was 
driven  further  by  the  Edomites,  who  had  formed  a 
'  CI'/ 11*  145/;  'Lea  und  Rahel,'  ZATIVlit 
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kingdom  lo  the  N.  oi  the  Sinailic  peninsula  (Gen. 
363i};  Ihis  Ihe  legend  describes  as  Jacob's  flight  from 
Esau.  From  Mesopotamia,  where  ihe  fusion  wiih 
'  Rachel '  took  place,  Ihe  mixed  tribe  now  called 
'  Joseph  '  was  pushed  by  Aiamsean  tribes  (under  Assj'rian 
pressure)  southward.  On  the  N.  border  of  Gllead  Ihe 
Ar.una?ans  m.ide  a  temporary  halt,  while  the  Jacob- 
Rachel  tribe  occupied  N.  Gilead,  Not  improbably,  the 
boundary  between  them  was  fixed  by  a  compact  near 

only  that  the  migration  of  Jacob  should  leceire  a  place 
in  general  history,  bul  also  that  it  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  fourteenth  century'  (p.  60).  The  story  in  Gen. 
3'2sii-3s  tells  of  Ihe  duel  between  Jacob  and  the  god  of 
the  conquered  N.  Gileadites.  '  Israel '  means  '  El  ( — 
Yahwi)  fights,'"  i.e.,  for  Jacob;  il  became  a  war-cry 
and,  later  on,  the  name  of  the  people.  The  sequel  is 
related,  according  10  Sleuernagel,  in  two  forms — in  the 
Jacob-Slory  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Attacks  of  the 
'Bedouin  tribes  (probably)  forced  ihe  Jaeob-Rachel  tribe 
10  cross  the  Jordan,  to  the  S.  of  the  point  where  the 
Yannuk  enters  it.     The  tribe  goes  to  Shechem,  where 

payment  of  tribute  10  the  Slhechemiies).  The  narrative 
in  Gen.  SS  belongs  10  a  later  time  when,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  Kacliel-tribe  to  the  li.. 
the  Benjamin  tribe  made  itself  independent.  The 
Jacob-Rachel  tribe  now  disappears  ;  in  future  Ihe  two 
tribes,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  appear  in  its  place.  In 
Ihe  legendary  style,  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
soon  after  the  arrival  at  Bethel,  and  the  founding  of  a 
sanctuary  there.  Benjamin  was  bom,  and  Rachel  died. 
As  to  the  Leah-Zil|>ah  tribes,  Steuernagel's  view  is  that 
they  reached  Canaan  before  Ihe  Jacob-Rachel  tribe,  and 

vhkh  account  legend  represented  Leah  as  the  wife  who 
was  foisted  upon  Jacob. 

All  these  theories  are  ably  defended.      The  least  satis. 
factory  is  the  third,   precisely  because  it  is  Ihe  r 
14.  CriticUm  X 


:    fulle 


the  works  of  the  three  eminent  critics  mentioned  rather 
as  niines  of  suggestions  than  as  records  of  results.  Two 
things  seem  to  be  required  in  order  that  we  truiy  take 
a  genuine  slep  fomard.  (1)  We  must  criticise  the 
Hebrew  text  more  keenly  and  with  more  adequate 
methods,  and  (a)  we  must  look  out  for  further  help  from 
archxological  research.     Many  perhaps  will  shake  their 


e  requu 


more  thorough  ini-estigaiion  of  the  test  we  shall  not  be 
in  a  position  to  use  archaeological  discoveries  aright 
when  we  gel  them.  Steuemagel  for  instance  refers 
(■13/  ;  cp  ASHER,  §  1)  10  W.  Max  MiUler's  statement 
{As.  u.  f.ur.  sff)  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  J=eti  I. 
and  Rameses  II.  a  land  of  Ascru  or  As(s)aru  is  often 
mentioned  as  occupying  W.  Galilee.  It  is  true,  he 
declines  lo  lay  any  groat  stress  upon  this,  though,  if  the 
land  of  Aseru  were  named  after  the  iribe  of  Asher.  it 
would  fit  in  with  his  view,  independently  obtained,  that 

mlBralion  into  N.  Gilead  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
Others,  however,  are  less  cautious.  Paton  {Syria  and 
Pal.  lit)  tells  us  thai  'in  an  inscription  of  Sety  we 
meet  for  Ihe  lirsl  time  'A-sa-ru  (Asher),  a  Canaanite  or 
Amorite  tribe  that  subsequently  was  adopted  into  the 
Hebrew  coilfederacy,  and  was  classified  as  a  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  concubine  Zilpah.'  Hommel  too  {AHT 
aaS,  237)  thinks  that  Ihe  Kgyptian  notices  can  be 
utilised  for  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  All  this 
is  precarious  until  the  Hebrew  t< 


oughly  explon 


It  m 


irything 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives  turns  out 
to  be  a  l3'pical  or  anticipativ'e  history  of  the  settlement 
of  tile  tribes  in  Canaan.       Unfortunately  Steuemagel. 
under  Ihe  presence  of  theory,  has  here  and  there  lo 
alter  ihe  traditional  statements.       The  tradition  states    - 
that  Jacob  married  Leah  and  Rachel  at  the  same  time.    ! 
and  afterwards  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  and  that  the  place    ' 
was  in  Mesopotamia.     Ihis  critic,  however,  alters  Ihe   I 
order  of  the  marriages  and  the  places,  and  represents   ' 
that  llie  Rilhah  tribe  joined  Jact^  in  the  S.  of  Canaan, 
and  the  Kachd  tribe  in  Mesopotamia  ;  Leah  and  Zilpah    | 
howBi'er  only  joined  after  the  immigration.*       This  is    ' 
one  great  drawback.     Another  is  that  Steuemagel  treats    j 
his  traditional  material  very  undiseriminatinRly.  the  con-    | 
nections  between  the  legends  being  made  as  much  use    1 

of    the  events  related    in    Jacob's    progress    through 
Canaan  surely  does  not  rest  on  early  tradition  :  there 
is  no  real  Irndilional  authority  for  placing  the  founda-    I 
lion  of  Bethel  before  the  de.-ith  of  Rachel  at  Ephraih. 
Nor  does  btouernngel  allow  for  the  proliability  that  the 


the  present  writer)  has  made  a 
beginning  in  examining  those  OT  passages  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  ;  bul 
here  as  elsewhere  nothing  short  of  a  complete  survey  of 
Ihe  iMblical  texts  (such  as  is  begun  in  portions  of  the 
present  work  and  will  be  contintied  antl  completed  in 
Crilita  BiMica )  will  enable  us  to  give  a  fairly  satisfactory 
solution  even  of  this  comparatively  small  problem. 

Very  much  more  importance  is  attached  by  Steuer- 
nagel  to  Ihe  references  to  people  called  the  Habiri  in  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  letters  (cp  Asher,  i,  g  i  ;  Hfber  ; 
Hehhew  Lan-GUAGE,  g  I ;  Ishaei..  g  3).  These 
yabiri  are  identified  by  Steuemagel  with  the  Israelites, 
or  at  least  with  the  Leah-tribe.      'I'his  too  tits  in  n  ith  his 
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are  constantly  played  us  by  Ihe  ancii 
use  the  same  name  in  different  senses  that  for  the 
present  al)  such  theories  can  only  be  put  forward  with 
great  re5er(-e. 

'n  conclusion  that  Ihis  is  the  reason 
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m  lo  the  queslioii.  what  traces  {apart  fti}m  an;  ia  the 
Jacob  legend)  the  narrative  books  contain  of  changes  in 
the  dtel ling-places  of  the  migrating  Israelilish  tribes. 
A  number  of  sach  traces  are  pointed  out  by  Sieueraagtl. 
Asher,  (or  insrance,  according  lo  Ihis  critic  (p.  30),  may 
once  have  dwelt  on  what  was  ofierwaids  the  border- 
region  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  (p.  ia|,  dwelt  anciently  in  the  central  highland 
country  (Mi.  Ephraim),  Dinah,  Simeon,  and  Levi 
(p.  14/)  were  once  settled  near  Shechera  in  Mt. 
Ephraim.  (Steuemagel  might  plausibly  have  referred, 
in  proof  of  Simeon's  having  belonged  lo  N.  Israel,  10 
a  Ch-lSs:  see,  however,  Cril.  Bib.  on  Is.  97-10i). 
Reuben  (p,  15)  once  had  his  home  \E.  of  Judah.  in 
uhal  was  afienvards  Benjamite  territory.  All  these 
problems,  however,  assume  a.  fresh  aspect  as  the  result 
of  a  continuous  texi-critical  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
texts.  To  enter,  at  this  ptrinl,  on  a  piecemeal  examina- 
1  passages  would  refjuire  loo  great  an 
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TBIBDHAL  {kpithpion  :  i  Cor.  Sit  RV^e- : 
same  wordalu  in  las.! e,  Ev  'juileinenr  teat,' and  in  Kx.SlA, 
Judg.5io|qoie»iSia.49lTheod:,  nol  esT];  in  iK.r7foi 
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TBaUNEB,  HILITAKT  (xi\i&pkoi)>  Rev.  19  .S, 
RV">«-     See  .\KMV('chiliarch'),  §  10, 

TRIBUTE.     See  Taxatiom,  and  cp  Solomon,  %  6. 

TEIPOLM  (Tpino\ic  [V--^])-  H  «as  at  the  h.aven 
at  Tripolis  (loii  icoTi  TpiFoXin  Xifi/««}  that  Demetrius 
I.,  son  of  Seleucus,  mustered  the  'mighty  hoal"  and 
■fleet-  of  which  we  read  in  3  Mace,  Uif.  Cp 
MArcAUEKS,  g  5.  AsiisnnmelndicalesfseePlUKNIClA. 
S  31,  col.  3759),  Tripolis  vras  divided  into  three  quarters 
(separated  by  walls) ;  it  had  been  founded  {not  earlier 
probabl}'  than  700  B.C. )  by  Aradians,  Tyrians,  and 
Zidoninns.  and  In  Persian  limes  Zidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus 
held  a  federal  council  in  it  From  197  RC  onwards  it 
belonged  to  the  Seleucid^e  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
period  it  fell  under  usurpers  or  '  tyrants, '  and  was  plagued 
by  robber  tribes  from  whom  it  was  delivered  by  Pompey 
in  64  (see  PllCENiciA,  %  as,  col.  3763-4). 

~  lecn  Tripoli  or  Tarilbulut.  on  Ihe  li 


Abu  'Air, 
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TRIUMPH.  Twicelhe  Roman  'triumph'  isreferred 
to  figuratively,  and  if  the  general  meaning  in  one  passage 
{Col.  3 15)  is  plain,  in  the  other  {3  Cor.  2  u)  it  is  by  no 
me.-ins  plain.  God.  we  are  told  in  CoL  I.e. ,  •  triumphed 
over'  Ihe  angels  opposed  to  Christ  in  the  henceforth 
annulled  liond  of  ordinances  which  had  been  directly 
hostile  to  men.  and  so  had  justified  those  angels  (who  had 
in  fact  promulgated  those  ordinances?)  in  their  opposi- 
tion. The  words  are — iriKSivdntwin  rit  d^x*'  ""■^ 
rdl  i^avfflaj  iStiyfAirurei'  iv  wuppijffif,  Bptatxfie^iras 
oh-oii  ir  aiiTifi,  which  the  RV  renders,  '  having  put  off 
from  himself  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  he  made 
a  show  of  Ihcm  openly,  triumphing  oi-er  them  in  it.' 
In  1  Cor,  /,^, ,  howci'er,  Ihe  rendering  Is  disputed.  The 
woT'ls  are — -r^  Si  Qtt^  x^P^^  ^V  rii^TVTt  dpiafiffelroi'JL 


^artpinhTi  Si'  fi/iMr  iv  vaurl  rlmtfi,  which  the  RV 
renders,  ■  l>ut  thanks  be  unto  God.  which  always  leadcLh 
us  in  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  through 
us  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  in  every  place,'  whilst 
the  AV  gives  to  epiaii.pe6oi-TL  the  sense  'causeth  (usi 
10  triumph,'  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  causative 
sense  does  nol  appear  elsewhere.  But,  unless  we 
di^^ri  the  paths  of  natural  exegesis,  how  can  God  be 
said  10  lead  Paul  and  his  companions  in  triumph? 
Does  not  Si'  ijtiiir  in  the  following  clause  prove  that 
Paul  himself  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
triumphal  procession  ?  Another  point  has  to  be 
mentioned.  J.  C,  M.  Laurent  has  pointed  out  that 
w.  11/.  do  not  help  our  comprehenuon  of  the  conicxt ; 
according  10  him,  they  are  a  marginal  note  (by  Paul 


imself)  0 


•The 
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iymoS/ntr  (v.  11)  and  Ihe  nomlnaliveof  i^,iiai  (7'. 
the  same  man,  the  apostle.  The  verb  SfHafifiiioyrt  is 
ejicellently  accounted  for  by  Ihe  aCroi!  which  precedes 
in  I'.  It.'  It  is  over  Salan  that  Paul  '  triumphs.'  The 
reference  10  a  'sw^el  odour'  which  follows  harmonises 
with  the  figure  of  Ihe  'triumph.'  For  during  a 
triumph,  SA'eel  spices  were  burnt ;  as  Plutarch 
{i£ni7.)  says,  the  streets  were  ffaiuaniTm'  tXiJ/kii. 
Paul's  preaching  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  is  as  penetrating, 
as  all -pervading,  as  the  smell  of  incense.  It  was  a 
brave  sight — Ihat  of  a  Roman  triumph— and  worthy  to 
be  chosen  by  such  an  enthusiast  for  Christ  and  his  victory 
as  Paul.  '  Rome  was  in  file,  the  streets  gay  wilh  gar- 
lands, the  temples  open.*  The  procession,  it  is  irue. 
presented  reminders  that  the  Christian  prmciple  was  nol 
yet  supreme.  The  best  part  was  the  end,  when  '  on 
reaching  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  the  general 
placed  Ihe  laurel  branch  (in  later  times  a  palm  branch) 
on  the  lap  of  the  image  of  the  god,  and  thus  offered  the 
thank-offerings '  (see  EB,  arl.  ■  Triumph  '). 

TROAS  (TpjpiC.  Ti.WH,  Acis16b.t  aOs  a  Cor. 
2../.  3  Tim.  4.3), 

The  full  name  of  the  iDwn  was  Alexandiia  Troas  fAAifd^nf » 
H  T»»ii,  Slrabo,  581:    Ptol,v.24i    Liv.aj«._The  order 
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in  Strnbo,  wo  tl  tali.  ;  cp  Polyli.  fija,  Trng- 
and  PImy,  ff.VSjs.  r>iaj«  T'nwi).!  Trnas  I 
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ilioTU     The  '  Troad  '  (a**  Ihe 

,. ._ __  tpoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as 

4T|>^lromthelinMallea.-^lof  HeT0da(us(5i»).  In  1  Cor. 
i  IS  «c  tii>  Tawi^  might  therefore,  lo  lar  as  form  goes,  mean 
'  10  the  Troad ':  but  ^  cour«  Ihe  word  Ateiandna  muti  be 
supplied  to  limtl  Ihe  phrau  to  the  ciiy  in  qumion— unleu  we 

and  did  noi  conline  his  vitil  10  the  Troad  Alexandria. 

Alexandria  Troas  (mod.  Eiki-Slamiai)  was  an  im- 
portant town  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  jEolis 
a.  HUtory.  ,1^^  ^^  Miremlty  of  the  island  of 
Tenedos ;  it  was  half-way  helween  SigMum  and  Cape 
Lectum  (which  cape  was  rounded  by  the  ship  in  passing 
from  Troas  to  Assos,  ActsSOij).  Alexandria  was  built 
by  Antigonus,  who  gathered  lo  it  Ihe  populatiou  of  the 
neighbouring  small  townships — Scepsis,  Cebren.  Nean- 
dreia,  Lnrisa,  Kolonai,  Hamaxilos,  and  Chrysa  (Slrabo, 
^4;  CPS93597)'  The  town  was  first  named  Antigonia 
Troas,  after  its  founder ;  but  subsequently  Lysimachus 
changed  this  to  Alexandria  Troas  (Strabo.  593  ;  Pliny. 
HNb^i.  '  Troas,  Antigonia  dicta,  nunc  Alexandria, 
colonia  Roniana'),      The  importance  of  the  city  is  seen 

1  Many  ^-arIelie9  are  fouml— jf  ~'  'Al<fa>>l|>^>  «».<  in 
Polyb.Slio/  Inan  in«riptionaI  Delphi (Dltten.J'>-//.i»M6a 
-  Michtl,  KKiifil.  65s)  "«  have  Tpi«  iij  'AA.f «i*(>cu«  followed 
131,  wt  find 'AAifZ^ia  nil  Tr»uU«.  just  asm  Paus.  (.124  w^ 
have  \\A(fdi4,Hia  if  «ir  t]T  "^P^t^i- 
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from  the  fad  that,  in  the  oegolialions  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  with  the  Romans  before  the  ballle  of  Magnesia, 
[he  Syrian  king  offered  to  sunender  '  the  lerrilories  of 
Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  as  "/ell  as  Alexandria  Troas, 
which  werelheoriginalcauseof  the  war'(Polyb,  2I13); 

prosperity.  After   the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 

Great,  Troas  fell  itito  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and 
eiiperienced  many  benefits  from  them.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  colonics  in  Asia  Minor  (Slrabo,  593 ; 
cp  Plin.  UN,  I.C. ).  It  dated  from  the  lime  of  Augustus  1 
hence  the  coins  bear  the  Latin  inscription  coL.  troad.  ; 

may  infer  the  name  '  Colonia  Alexandria  Augusta 
Troas.' '  Julius  Cxsar  was  credited  with  a  design  of 
removing  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world  to  this  place 
(SueL  Jil.  79).  and  perhaps  Horace  {OJ.  iii.Ssj)  bints 
at  the  same  design  on  the  pan  of  Augtistus  (cp  also 
what  is  said  of  Constantine  before  he  fixed  upon  the 
site  of  Constantinople,  Zosim.  2  30;  Zonar.  13  3), 
Augustus.  Hadrian,  and  Herodes  Alticus  contributed 
to  the  beantilicaiion  of  the  city.  Herodes  Atiicus  built 
the  aqueduct  of  which  remains  can  still  be  seen,  and 
the  baths  were  also  probably  his  gift  (see  on  the  baths 
Koldeney,  in  Alhin.  MUlh.  836/  ). 

Through  Troas  in  Roman  times  ran  the  coast  road 
which  mcircled  the  peninsula,  and  thus  there  was  direct 
R  NT  ^'"'  ^^^"^  commonicatioD  with  the  interior 
^flJl^.  ^y  ^^r  "f  Adramytlium.  From  Adra- 
r«fa«noM.  „',„/„„ {g.v.)^^i ran NE.  to Cy.icus 
on  the  Propontis,  and  thence  towards  the  Bilhynian 
frontier  ;  a  road  also  ran  southwards  10  Pergamos. 
The  former  of  these  roads  may  well  have  been  in  the 
main  (hat  followed  by  Paul  when  he  found  it  impossible 
■    o  Bithynia  (ActslBj/);  but  the  scanti- 
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Ramsay,  t'hurcM*',  488,  Expos,,  Oct. 
April  1894,  p.  =95).  Similarly,  when  Paul  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  Ephesus  (AetsBOi)  to  Troas  (a  Cor.  2n), 
he  may  liave  gone  either  by  sea.  or  by  the  coast  road 
which  led  through  Adramytlium  (more  protnbly  the 
const  road,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  departure  from 
Ephesus  are  taken  into  account).  The  importance  of 
Trons  in  the  itineraries  of  the  time  in  this  region  is 
slioun  by  the  references  in  a  Cor.  2  »  and  Acts  2O5 — 
ships  passing  in  either  direction  were  certain  to  put  in 
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TROPHIMUS 

The  island  of  Samos  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  channel  now  called  the  Little  Boghaz,' formed  by  the 
overlapping  of  its  eastern  promontory  I'oseidium  (Cape 
Colonaa)  with  the  western  spur  of  Mt.  Mycale  which 
was  called  Trogylium"  (now  Cape  Sania  Maria).  The 
channel  is  about  one  mile  wide  (Strabo.  636,  ^i-lntroi  it 
rg  Zo^  [jc.  MuidXii  rh  Jpot]  lal  riHcT  rpic  afH)v 
iiriKfi.t/a  ttjs  TpwyiAfotr  KaXovfUvTjt  dffpai  Sffor  tvra' 
ariBior  rapd/idy).  Stiabo  {/.c.)  also  explains  that 
Trogylium  is  a  spur  {itpa,  xpAioit),  of  Mt.  Mycale  and 
that  facing  it  there  was  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
Pliny  {//.V5ij}  names  three  •  insul.-e  Trogilise.' vit, 
Psilonj  Argennon.  and  Sandalion.  Ihe  anchorage  of 
Trillium  must  have  been  well-known  to  sailors,  for 
Straho  uses  it  as  a  point  from  «hich  to  me.isure  the 
of  caipe  Sunium  in  Attica  {1600  si 
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parallel  of  latitude).    According  to  Ihe  maps,  then 
anchorage  a  tittle  to  the  east  of  the  point,  cailed  St. 
Paul's  Port  (see  Adm.  Charts.  1530  and  1555). 

Paul  sailed  through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
saleni  at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  Inur.  After 
leaving  the  latitude  of  Chios  the  ship  ran  straight  across 
to  the  eastern  point  of  Samos  (rnpfPi\Bix<t  in  !'.  is  need 
not  imply  stoppage  at  or  off  the  harbour  of  Samoa 
which  lies  4  or  5  m.  distant  to  the  west  of  Trogylium  : 
cp  Thuc.  3]i).  The  night  was  spent  in  the  anchorage' 
of  Trogylium,  and  Miletus  was  entered  in  the  niomitig 
(see  MiJ.ETtTs),  It  is  cenain  that  there  must  have  inter- 
vened a  night  between  Chios  and  Miletus,  and  this  can 
have  been  spent  only  at  Snmos  or  at  Trogylium.  The 
omission  of  Ihe  reference  to  Trogylium  by  the  great 
MSS  may  be  due  to  the  idea  that  wapt^dXo/ur  elt  JAiar 
implied  a  stoppage  during  the  hours  of  darkness  at  that 
port  ;  this  idea  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  Ihe  variant  initlpif  for  irtp^  in  v.  15,  for  by 
implying  that  the  passage  10,  or  arrival  at.  Samos  was 
postponed  to  a  somewhat  late  hour,  i(  made  the  further 
progress  that  same  night  to  Tn^-lium  impossible. 
The  wcsleni  text  undoubtedly  here  preserves  a  true 
reading,  and  the  reference  to  Trog)'lium  should  be 
retained  (omitted,  except  in  margin,  by  RV  :  '  touched 
at  Samos  ;  and  [RV^'  many  ancient  authorities  insert, 
'  having  tarried  at  Trc^'Uium  "]  the  day  after  we  came  to 


Mile 


Si-e  Mil 


.  .  .  ,.|i  Hcnid.*43:  Siraboi  $$« ;  DiodTiSt: 
1. 1 4)  until  it  was  diwuled  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  followed  bv 
Strabo ;  the  discoveries  of  SchUemaiia  hive  settled  the  qiie-tlon 
In  Ihe  affimuuive.  tn  Akxander'i  time  the  siie  was  a  mere 
foniAed  poit  only  occaalonidly  occu|n«d ;  bat  be  designed  the 
retlaralUni  of  Ehe  lown^A  rdtoration  finally  eUTecled  by 
LysimachDi.  Having  been  daslroyed  b)'  Fimbria  in  B]  B.C..  the 
to«'Q  wan  once  more  restored  by  Snlkl  (Appian,  Mitkr.  53)  a£ 
B  favoured  chy  exempt  fron  tribute  (Pliny.  HITi  33.  cp  Tac. 

S3  *.D.J  This  generosity  on  Ihe  pan  of  ihe  Romans  wai  'due 
10  Iheir  fond  belief  Ihat  Ihe  city  was  the  oHginal  birthplace  of 

TBOQTLLItrU   (Tpw^YA^^ON-   Acts  20 15    [TR], 
where,    for    nftpeBaAn«eN    eic    camon.    th    ie 

eX0M6NH  HXeOMEN  CIC  MIAHTON  [WH],  the  TR 
has  TTAPeBAAOiWeN  CIC  CAAAON  KAI  Mel^44NTeC  EN 
TpCOfY^A"^  TH  eX<"'*E'*H  •<■  T.  A.  [For  TplA)^Y^^tW 
there  is  the  variant  TpwrY^iW'  which  is  apparently  to 
be  preferred  :  see  WH  2  Afp.  98  n.]),  Acu20i5  AV, 


TEOOP.     The  words  so  rendered  are  : 

1.  -rj.fo,/,  Gen.SOii  ls.eSii;  see  Foktuke.  Caii,|  i. 

a.  -una,  ^WiW,  >K.fla3,  etc,  'lHnd'(iBrn  ^o^«rt,,  Sl 

J.  rnvf,  '^gudAlh,  J  S,  a  is,  RV  '  hand '.    See  above. 

4.  .vn,  ^aj'^M.  aS.aSii  Ps.aSiido).    S«DDB. 

5.  tr*.  'ira^.  Jobflt?.  RV   Caiuvak    (f.p.).     See  also 

TllADE,|8B(*flI«l.5<^S- 

6.  3?:.  rfM,  Is.  -a  7  RV.    Cp  Cma».ot.  i  ., 
TEOPHIMOS  (TPO*I«OC  [Ti.  WH]1.  an  Ephcsian 

disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  in  Grci-ce  during  his  third  missionary  journey, 
and  along  with  Tychicus  preceded  the  aposllc  to  Troas. 
where  he  was  joined  by  Paul  and  his  party  on  their  way 
to  Syria.  Trophinius  was,  apparently,  a  Gentile,  and  a 
mistaken  impression  that  he  had  been  introiluced  : 
temple  proper  by  I'nul  led  to  the  uproar  which  r 
in  Paul's  being  laken  into  custody  and  uliimaiel] 
ferred  10  Ciesarea  and  Rome  (Acts  2O4  2I39I. 
to  Trophimus  in   a  Tim.  4»  ('Tropli 


The 


It  Mile 


k'jis 


t  necessary  to 

.hich  the  NT  contains  ni 

less  of  the  Pastoral  Epist 

I  Tbe  Greai  Rocbm  is  on 


f   Paul   of 


il  Trogilia,    Cp  bleph. 


biGoogle 


TRUMPET 

llie  name  of  Trophimus  cJosE3  the  lislmClhcKnncy'byfhc 
pKudo-Dorothvuft  and  PseudO'Hippol>ius,  which  suie  that  he 

TWJMPET.     I.    n?-  ^™-  C&Antri.  !-«»■  23>4. 
(ic,    S«  HoBH,  Musrc,  f  s'- 

IkKta'r,  Am,  la/ifarM,  'wild  EOat '  and  deriv.  of  >^,  below), 
iCh.tiaT^lSM  t>M4.    SccUlMC.IsJ. 


S.  In  Eiek.  T14  MT  bu  Fpnp  Ifp^  rendend  in  EV  'ihtr 

Curnill^  Ibodbre,  followed  by  Toy,  pnpotes  la  read  yipji  lypn, 
'bla«l  nur.'    See  Mi  sic,  it,  end, 

TKDMFET-BLOWIKO.  DAT  OF  (mnP,  OY. 
EV  'day  oT  blowing  of  [AV  inserl  'ihe']  mimpels' ; 
HM€pi  CMMftci*C:  '""  claHgarii  it  luiarum;  Nu. 
29 1|.  or,  MKMORIAI.  OF  (n  irpi ;  MNHMOCTNON 
CA\nirrtJf* ;  mtmitriaU  clangmUhit  tutit :  Lev. 
2314).  Accordinft  10  Lev.  23i4  i'  Nu.29t  P^.  Ihe  Rnt 
day  of  the  sevcnili  monlh  wai  to  he  '  a  day  of  solemn 
rest '  on  which  ■  no  servile  worlc '  was  to  be  done,  a  holy 
convocalion,  a  day,  or  memorial,  of  ffri'dk.  See 
further  JuMii.EE,  %  i.  New  Moon,  New  Year,  Veab 
%  8  (near  end),  and,  on  (he  shape  of  the  ritual  inimpets. 
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igOots 


n  of  'i 


9.SlHeb.l.: 


e  passages  dted  m 
-  — -  [TsB  folio. 


V  fron 


f  jovful 

H  alarm  Ol  war 


adherence  ic 


(<.(>  _Nu.  10 

TEUTH.  The  Heb.  flp^,  ■imclk  (VJOK.  'W  be 
firm  '),  requires  10  be  rendered  differently  according  to 
,    —.111   ._.!  the  contest;  the  EV,  sometimes  so  need- 

at  iS:  '■•■''■  •^<''  '°  •  •""'  "  ""i-'i-E- 

IS  here  as  needless]]'  consistent  in  its 
)  the  rendering  '  truth.'  As  a  general  rule, 
■  laimiuiness.'  '  Irusiwonhiness, '  '  permnneiici: '  'skire- 
ness.'  'sincerity,'  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  rii;ht 
rendering  of  'Imelh  as  '  truth  ' ;  indeed,  where  'imilh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  divine  attribute,  we  may  constantly 
subsdtule  ■  faithfulness '  for  the  ■  truth '  of  EV.  In  the 
NT  a  different  group  of  renderings  is  called  for.  The 
N  r  was  not  written,  nor  were  the  discourses  on  which, 
tiltimately.  portions  of  it  are  based,'  spoken  in  biblical 
Hebrew  ;  it  is  a  Greek  book,  though  with  more  or  less 
Semitic  colouring.      Bi^idcs  this,  the  religion  which  its 

are  conscious  of  antagonism  to  other  forms  of  religion 


A  few  may,  howerer,  be  referred  to,  and  aliematiM,  evtn  if 

Gen.aaio.  '[  am  loo  imall  for  all  (he  lovinskindncsKi  and 
for  .ail  the  fnilhfiiliKNi  etc :  Ex.  1891,  'ituRwonhy  men'-  Ri 
M4,/«God  or&ii>ifulne«'{wRV)j  ■  K.34  •K.SO^ 'w«lk 

•  IKrect  nw  w'iih  (h'j-faiSfuhwB'  [peraoniSedJ ;  ™»i  %, ' f.itE- 
fulL.od'T  P-,ftlY"™d"ire«  sincerity':  pis*  10, 'Uving. 


kindoeit  and  faithFubint  are  ine(  toeertia'  (iimilarly  always, 
for-nKrcrandl(uth'):Ps.ll>i4>,"l-hvlawit(ureiKM(i<ilft': 
K4aj,  'lie.lLilldr.-lireilie  law  ftithfully' ;  Jet.  6  j,  'Are  not 

Bo(h  in  OT  and  in  NT  (he  duty  of- InKh-speaJting  is 
urged,  and  ihe  I'salter  shows  how  deeply  (ho  leaching 
of  (he  prophets  had  penetrated  Jewish  minds.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  Judaism  and  Zoro.a 
manifest   their  inward   affinity.      The  substi 


1  Cp  Dalman 


lark,  Z> 


,  ij(fooi),  iS(topX 


TRUTH 

'  faithfiilness'  for  'truth'  in  no  degree  obscures  this; 
and  of  course  there  ere  passages  enough  in  which 
'  (ruth  '  is  the  only  possible  rendering  of  'im<lh  (f.f.  Ps. 
15i  Pro«.87l2i7t»£3ij  Daii.8i>|.  In  Dan.tjn  the 
'  truth '  spoken  of  is  apparently  the  religion  of  Vahwi. 
No  complete  parallel  to  this  occurs  in  the  NT,  because 
'the  (ruth  of  the  gospel'  (Ual.Ssu)  i>  not  bound  up 
with  an  elaborate  ciiltus.  but  is  simply  life  in  Christ. 
Certainly  this  life  is 'impossible  without  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will  There  is  a  lawgiver  who  bids 
us  repent  and  believe,  in  order  that  we  may  have  life 
in  Christ.  Consequently  we  have  the  singular  phrases, 
'  those  who  disobey  the  truth  '  (toTi  .  .  .  dreiSofloi  td 
iXTjOiltf.  Rom.  as)  and  '  those  who  do  not  ol*y  the 
gospel '  (roil  H>1  iwe.Kiiiovat  rip  (iiaYyeXfi^.  3  lliess.  1 S). 
The  difficulty  in  grasping  the  sense  to  be  assigned  to 
dX40«ia  is  greatest  in  the  Johannine  gospel  and  epistles. 
a  itlJA.-  I-  In  This  and  the  connected  forms  occur 
8.4X^|fcu.IllJil^^^  less  than  eighty  times  in  this 
literature.  The  writer's  individuality  is  very  manifest 
in  this :  he  is  almost  like  a  Zorooslrian  in  his  intense 
love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  fal.'«hood.  '  The  father  of 
the  liar  is  the  devil  in  whom  there  is  no  truth.'  he  says 
(Jn.g44).i  And  in  the  address  of  a  letlet  to  friends  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  say  '  whom  I  love  truthfully ' 
{ir  iXriBri^  a  Jd.  t).  This  hatred  of  shams  Su^esls  the 
peculiar  form  of  his  theology  or  Chrisiology.  Christ  ii 
4  iX-^tiit  (Jn.  14«):  he  is  fuU  of  d\i)0fui  (Jn.  1 14). 
How  shall  we  render  <lXi)««a  ?  As  Jn.  146  shows,  it  i* 
one  aspect  of  {ViJ. '  life,' and  as  its  combination  with  ia4«, 
'way, 'in  thai  passage  and  with  xdpit, '  liberality.'  in  Jn. 
1 14  shows,  it  is  something  which  God  in  and  through 
Christ  generously  communica(es  to  man.  It  is  therefore 
Dot  a  bundle  of  intellec-tual  (ruths  ;  it  is  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature ;  it  is  real  as  opposed  to  seeming  eiistence. 
dA^^iia  then  is  stricdy  '  reality,*  and  '  full  of  grace  and 
(ruth '  means  '  full  of  sdf-communicating  divine  life '  ; 
or,  in  plainer  Englirii.  'full  of  a  gift  of  real  life.'* 
Certainly  this  can  be  given  only  to  tiiox  who  have  some 
inward  affinity  to  it.  to  (hose  at  leasi  who  are  hungry 
for  'the  bread  of  life'  (Jn.Gjs).  StKh  persons  are  'of 
the  truth,' ^ir^dXqfcfatOii.lSj;:  cp  ^ktoi}  0»i}  84?): 
it  is  their  destiny  to  become  free  :  the  '  truth.'  manifested 
in  the  Son.  can  make  (hem  free,  make  them  '  sons  of 
God' jjn.  831 36  In.  cpRom.8ji|.  The  work  of  Jesus 
is  to  '  bear  witness  of  the  truth  '  (Jn,  I83;) ;  and  when 
he  'goes  away  10  the  Father'  he  will  ask  the  Father  10 
send  a  never-failing  represenlaiii-e  of  himself,  '  the  spirit 
of  truth'  Ti  rrttpa  ri)t  <tX^*d»i  (Jn.  H 17).  This'spirit ' 
abn  bears  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  ^  dXifOna  (truth 
ilselfj,  I  Jn.56.  Still  (he  bet  remains  that  it  Is  'he 
that  has  the  Son'  that  'has  life'  (i  Jn.Sn),  and  Ihe 
Son  {i.i.,  the  Chrisi).  even  when  he  has  'gone  .away.' 
'comes'  to  (he  disciples,  indeed  to  each  individual  dis- 
ciple (Jn.  14  iSu).  The  spirit  of  d\i)^ia.  Iherefore,  by 
abiding  in  the  disciples,  enables  them  to  '  lieholJ '  hiro 
{0fu>piTTf,  Jn.  II19)  in  a  degree  in  which  (his  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  And  through  this  supreme 
vision,  they  will  tnake  ever  fresh  progress  in  'lile'  and 
in  'reality' (J n.H. 9). 

To  return  to  this  dX7ifl«o  or  'reality,'  It  hai 
primarily  to  do  with  moral  life  ;  it  is  not  an  idea  to  be 
thought,  but  a  deed  to  be  done  (Jn,  619,  ri  tpym-  toS 
gtoB.  'the  work  which  God  wills';  Jn.3>i  ijn.l« 
roui*  Til*  (tXijSciai').  Its  opposite,  when  so  regarded, 
is  'to  practise  ill,'  or  'to  walk  in  darkness,'  for  the 
writer  has  almost  a  Zoroastrian's  love  of  the  symbol  of 
Light  (see  LlciHT),  Bui  'reality'  extends  from  (he 
moral  to  Ihe   i;       " 


1  Ltdtmi 


»  The  «i  in  ji«p.  .«  iA,*  is  the  ««  w^.Va 
Jn.  4i4,  ir  wHViiMn  lai  c>Ai)«»4  meani  '^in  1 


jgle 


TRYPHEINA 

'Light'  (Jn.  14),  and  in  beaTing witness  of  this  '  Lighl' 
Ibe  'spirit  of  reality'  is  insensibly  led  on  10  the  dis- 
closure of  great  inielleclual  truths.  ■  He  shall  leach 
jou  all  things'  {JtL  1436),  'shall  guide  you  Id  the  whole 
truth'  (Jn.  I613),  the  truth  of  the  primeval  Reason 
(XAyoi),  and  also  the  truth  of  things  that  ure  to  come 
(Jn.li^  I613)— in  accordance  with  the  longing  of  the 
primitive  age  for  an  apocalypse  of  (he  winding-tip  of 
the  U'orld.  There  is  one  other  writing  in  which  dXlj^na, 
real  as  opposed  to  merely  speculative  truths  is  specially 
prominent — the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Certainly 
dX^diio  is  still  somewhat  restricted  in  its  application. 
Ilie  full  scope  of  'real  truth'  is  so  wide  that  it 
needed  another  name  —  ffo^lo,  'wisdom,'  Or  yfwm, 
■knowledge.'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  said  the  wise  man  of  old  ;  this  fear  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Christian  teacher  is  i\-^tia.  To  it 
Ittauxrir^,  'righteousness,'  and  aailm}t.  'piety,'  aie 
•scribed  (Eph,  494) ;  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is 
■in  righteousness  and  reality'  (Eph.B^).  'The  word 
of  real  truth '  (riv  XAyov  r^  iXttStlat)  is  the  '  Gospel  of 
jour  salvation'  (Eph.lij;  cp  3  Tim,  2 is).  Hence 
disciples  are  'taught  in  Christ,  even  as  real  truth  is  in 
Jesus'  (Eph.Jii).  Naturally,  truth-speaking  is  one  of 
theehief  duties  of  such  disciples  (Eph.  415),  but  only  as 
one  expression  of  that  'truth'  or  'reality"  which  is  the 
first  part  of  their  'panoply'  (Eph,  614).  In  Eph.  4  is 
i\ti9e6tir  iw  iyirji  (RV  '  speaking  truth  [mg.  dealing 
truly]  in  love")  means  more  than  'speaking  Imth 
chnritablj ' ;  it  is  both  speaking  and  practising  that  real 
truth  which  Christ  embodied. 

The  use  of  the  adjectives  (iXijfliJt,  dXi^i»4t|  should 
also  be  studied.      Both  are  specially  frequent  in  the 

I.  iX,«it   J-*"'?";™  0"n.l  md  Epi,,l.,.      Not. 

.    .    '.  'r    esneciallv   In.  6tc.    '  mv  flesh    is  a    true 


dXiiSinftlB 


ispecially  Jn. 


JilMo. 


l'<(X7jfli)t  ioTi  ;9pui»ti^j./.,  'a  food 
■hich  really,  pennanenlly  nourishes'; 
Jn.  1 9  '  the  very  lighl '  ( '  very '  as  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
■verv  God'=8(bs  dXijfli»4i),  'the  true  light'  ri  ^t 
ri  dX.jft»i.:  Jn.  15i  'the  vine  rightly  so-cnlled,'  ^ 
inre\oi  i)  dXtldifi) :  Jn.  17}  '  the  only,  veritable  God,' 
Til"  liinr  dXijfld^   Cejr.       Trench'    compares  Plato, 

worthy  of  the  name.'  But  Hebrew  has  similar  phrases. 
npM  -n^,  ilohi  'Imeth.  'a  real  God'  (i  Ch.  15j)  ; 
rpM  "J^'  "^'™  '!'«'»>■  'true,  unfe^ned  hospitality,' 
r^K  S^  tpn.  hiud  M  'imclh,  •  true,  unfeigned  charily ' 
(quoted  in  Jastrow.  Did.  79).  dXi^udt  is  also  frequent 
m  Revelation,  but,  ejicepl  in  87,  always  with  the 
meaning  '  trustworthy, ' 

The  use  of  i\T,e,y6t  (EV  'true')  in  Jn.  I9  4.3  15. 
etc.  Hell.  Si  (cp  &  Jer.  2ii  iXiiflii^p  =  noj  vy)  '»  very 
characteristic  of  Ibe  writers'  belief  in  heavenly  patterns 
of  earthly  things.  W'ycliffc  has  the  fine  phrases  'a 
verey  light,' '  a  vetrei  vyne,' '  the  verrd  tabernacle'; 
but  in  Jn.  lij  'Irewe  worshippers.' 
On  the  JolAnnin*  UK  of  iiAjS«>  (reality)  s«  H.  Holtmuuin, 

.„     1:  Wsnd.(C/,i,*,r/™,2™#:)gi«»lh. 

»  prominently  an  vthical  &cns«  (' riehlcous 'X 
5  presuppoutions  of  the  Johannine  term,  see 
C1/.S374/  T,  K.  C. 

TB'TFHElfA,  or  rather,  as  in  RV  TlTphmui 
(TPYc})ik(  Nil,  and  TrypboM  (tpy'1>*<)C4|,  '  who  labour 
in  the  Lord,'  are  s.iluied  in  Rom.  ISii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  deaconesses,  and  not  improbably  were 


TUBAL 

1  TE'TPHOM"  (rpY^tON  [-*KV] ;  cp  tpy*wn. 
Waddingion.  no.  1711  and  perhaps  I1B10  the  name  of 

I  a  Rabbi  upon  a  Hb.  inscr.  quoted  by  Euting,  SUA  If 
i6ih  July,  1885,  no.  47),  of  Apamea,  formerly  an  ad. 
htrent  ol  Alexander  Balas.  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
affection prevailing  among  the  troops  of  Demetrivs  1L 

'    to  obtain  the  person  of  ANTloCHl'S  [f.v.  4).  the  young 

I  son  of  Rilas,  whom  he  used  jis  a  puppet  to  gratify 
his  personal  ambitions.      Supported  by  the  soldiers  of 

I  Demetrius,  Tryphon  was  enabled  to  defeat  his  rival  and 
win  over  Aniioch  (i  Mace.  Unf-)-  The  allegiance 
of  Jonathan  and  the  MaccaU-ean  party  was  gained 
{fv.  57#)i  and  his  position  became  gradually  stronger. 

I    At   last    he  was  able   to  throw  oier  Anliochus ;    but 

I  fearing  lest  the  power  of  the  Maccabees  might  be 
inimical  to  his  interests,  he  found  it  necessary  (0  march 
against  Jonathan.  They  met  at  Belhshan,  and.  by  a 
Stratagem.  Jonathan  was  captured.  Taking  his  prisoner 
with  him  Tryphon  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  but  was 
intercepted  at  Adida  by  Simon.  Jonathan's  brother. 
Tryphon  pretended  that  the  detention  was  due  to  the 
non-payment  of  reienues,  and  thus  obtained  a  ransom 
for  his  prisoner,  whom,  however,  he  failed  to  hand 
over  ;  and.  at  last,  irritated  by  two  futile  attempts  to 
reach  Jerusalem,  slew  Jonathan  at  Bascama  {143  B.C.; 
13i-s3);  see  Jonathan.  Tryphon's  next  step  was  to 
seiie  the  throne.*  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  Simon 
and  Demetrius  II.  forming  an  alliance  against  their 
common  enemy  {13jt^).  When  Demetrius  was  a 
prisoner  in  Persia  his  )-ounger  brother  (..Vntiochus 
Sidetes)  continued  the  struggle,  and  Trjphon  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Dora,  and  thence  by  successive  stages  to 
Ptolenuiis.  Orthosia,  and  finally  to  Apamea,  where  after 
a  brief  reign  of  three  years  he  perished  (Jos.  AhL 
xiil.-i).      See  5ELEUC1D*.  §  .4- 

TUBAI.  (TiSIR^ari;  eoBcX.  once  [A  Erek.39i] 
eoBep:  once  [EMk.'27i3]  h  CYMnic*  [K].  ta 
cCYMjnaNT*.  [A;  see  also  Q^  Ezek,  32i6  38,]; 
Tiuiai)  and  Meshech  CqpT;  ;  Sam.  IXID.  j:'XO ; 
MOCOl  [in  Eiek,  27i3.  xi  n*p4TeiNONTft];  Mosoch). 
We  shall  first  of  all  collect  the  exegetical  data  presented 
in  MT.  and  state  the  current  thcor)-  based  upon  these 
data ;  we  shall  then  cndetivour  to  put  the  question  in 
a  new  critical  light.     As  the  text  stands.  Tubal  and 


NT  Thnl.  2 


Hollnnann 


The  name  Tiyphou  a  met  with  in  Carian  inKripliont  ^cp 
C"/fr3>st4iai9).  and  anun^  the  RionunKnts  of  the  impenal 
iHiiiHhold  ill  the  first  cenluiy:  Ti}-phie>ia  appean  in  the 
auocryphal  Atll  tf  Paxl  amil  Thrcia  a<  Ihe  wife  of  Polemo 
kmEof  Cilida.    CutKhmidt  hoi  shown  that  then  really  a  at  a 

W  ber  hmband  Polemo  II.  of'cilicifl"iil»ui ^4" «!d"  "she 

at  Aniioch  in  Pi>idia (i«  Up^iiu,  Ap^r.  Af.-Cesch.t ,^-i). 


1.  TntMd^ 


Meshech  are  always 


Tibareull   ' 


:   ©).  where 
incd  together 


Tubal  and  Jai 
as  distant  nations,  and  in  Ps.  i;:u;,  wnere.  strangely 
enough,  '  Meshech '  (6  ^fuu^Vtf)))  is  ]]  to  '  Kedar.'  the 

(om.  ©')  where  Mesliech  is  introduced  as  last  in 
order  of  tlie  sons  of  Shem.  In  Erek,  27 13  Tubal  and 
Meshech  appear  as    supplying  Tyre  with    slaves   and 


s  of  b 


In  32 16 


lered 


some  great  reverse.  In  38»/  (,«<rox  [BQJ.  , 
[A  V.  3])  39i  (M^rox  [B|)  they  are  mentioned  as  under 
Ihe  rule  of  Gog.  Since  Bochart  they  have  been 
usually  identified  with  the  Moschi  \i^x'*)  ^""i  Tibareni 
(Ti|9apqiiiiJ)  who  are  named  together  by  Herodotus 
(394  77).  In  the  Ass.  inscriptions  (see  Schrader, 
KAT^'Z^ff.,  KGFissf.;  Del.,  Par.  350^; 
Winckler.  GBA  173)  their  territory  is  extended  farther 
S.  than  in  Herodotus,  the  Tabali  up  to  Cilicia, 
and  the  MuIH  NK.  of  the  Tabali.  According  10 
Gelier  and  Schrader.  a  part  of  the  Tabali,  together 
with  the  Muiki.  had  been  driven  N.  by  the  Gimirrai 
|Ihe  "KimUptm ;  see  Gomeb)  to  the  seats  where  they 
were  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus.  Asur- ban i -pal's  in- 
scriptions report  that  the  tribute  of  Tabal  consisted 
entirely  of  '  great  horses."  Cp  Horse,  §  3  (Tabal  was 
close  to  Cilicia). 


1  This  I 


II  dfbaMcyi  m 


.0  Diodoli 


UlO-|Z-r;hv  V_lO 


.Ogle 


TUBAL-OAIN 

It  SO  happens,  however,  that  all  the  passages  in 
which  Tubal  and  Meshech  are  menlioned  are  among 
.  „  those  mhlch  labour  under  a  strong 
A  i  JSL'..  ..suilMeion  of.having  been  manipulated 
*™M"Tu>»>'b).Suors.«honpproaehed  the  already 
corrupt  texts  with  most  inaccurate  preconceived  opinions. 
In  the  Irue  text  of  Is.  66 19  the  nations  referred  10  are 
probably  those  which  bordered  on  S.  Palestine,  vit. 
Ashhur  (Geshur),  2arephaih.  Jerahmeel,  Cusham, 
Tubal.  Jaman ;  the  names  are  used  conventionally, 
and  drawn  from  earlier  sources,  '  Cusham '  cor- 
responds with  the  iu>aox  of  S,  and  means  Ihe  N. 
Arabian  Cush  (see  Cush,  a].  'Tubal,'  as  'Tubal- 
kain'  (where  -kain  [see  Tcbal-cAIN]  is  equivalent  to 
'  Kenilcs')  Ihe  name  of  a  Son  of  L,amech(=  Jerahmeel), 
suggests,  is  a  N,  Aratrian  ethnic ;  we  meet  with  it  in 
I  K.  16ji  under  the  di^uise  of  Sr^nM  (see  Pbophet. 
{7,  col.  386a,  n.  1}.  and  in  Is.  76  under  that  of 
Tabeal  I?.!'.]-  and  there  is  an  echo  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  Beihuel,  in  ihe  place-name  Beihul  (Josh. 
194),  also  in  Tob(land  of),  and  in  the  personal  names 
Tebaliah,  Tobiel,  Tobijah. 

P).  liO  J  hu  b«n  voy  nnich  miiundcntood :  bu[  none  or  th* 
which  he  gives  is  quite  »Ii»fac(ory.  The  lefeience  10  N. 
lo'nlLl/  £^I?n*  iluTt  I  uioun! 


J|»B.^)"h.iweea 


idlngHiipproiinialely'Jsma 
ICu^um.'  Thticmerchandu 


(or  Umin  -Jerahmeel),  Tubal,  and  Ci 

a,  bisidet '  vcucli  of  bnu  («,  bran 

bul  ivory  (read  an-B.TJf'.cp  i  K.  lOsn).   In  Eielc  g2«'Tub>l 

and  '  Cu&ham '  (so  re&d)  are  beyond  doubc  N.  Arabian  peoples 


SK. 

'?i-xi"it;2x".rz:;rs 

eof  .he 

■Tub.1- 

Weh 

ive  reser\*ed  for  the  end  the  Chronicler 

3  repre- 

of    Meshech    as  a   son    of   Shem   i 

1  Ch. 

1>7  (itK 

Bx).     Ir  Gen.  lOij  MT  gives  Mash 

(q.vX 

Critics 

e.g..   Kitlel,  Beniinger)  agree  in  rejecling  Ihe 

Chronic 

er's  reading.      In  truth  'Meshech'  is 

wrong. 

but  not 

more  wrong  than   'Meshech'  in  v. 

The 

riRhl    rt 

-iding   in  both   passages   is   '  Cusham 

The 

mes  occur  in  Gen.  10  from  which  the  Chronicler 

borrows 

more  than  once.     The  signiticance  alia 

chedhv 

critics  tc 

the  TnWe  of  Nations  is  oul  of  all  proportion 

to  iu  real  worth.     See  Cril.  Bit.                    T 

TTOAIrCAIH  d'i?  ^3fFI;  eoB€A[AEL];  T-^ial- 
caia).  one  of  the  sons  of  Lamech  (Gen.  i,i)t  See 
Cainitks.  g  10.  where  the  view  is  taken  thai  Tubal-cain 
is  a  humanised  god  (cp  Gunfcel,  Gti.  48,  'viellelcht 
verklungene  GOller'?).  and  the  text  is  emended  in 
accordance  with  Kaiil»ch  and  others,  omitting  maS 
{lil/£=a  hammerer??)  and  inserting  •!«,  'father  of," 
The  theory  of  a  N.  Arabian  Tubal  (se^' Tubal.  |  a}, 
however,  compels  ua  to  recommend  another  view  in 
preference.  Tubal-cain  =  Tubal  of  Kain — i.e..  the 
Kenite  Tubal — is  the  eponym  of  a  N.  Arabian  people 
of  mercantile  habils.  who  brought  '  ivory  and  vessels  of 
brass '  ID  the  market  of  Ihe  great  Misrite  capital  (cp  jer. 
15 11.  as  explained  under  Zaphon).  That  Ihe  home  of 
Tubal  is  in  N.  Aralua,  we  cannot  pause  here  to  show 
(see  Tt.'BAi„  S  a)  1  bul  the  result  seems  unassailable. 
The  mysterious  word  vch  (MT  I^/f!)  can  now  be  ex- 
plained.  Like  |-p,  it  is  a  collective  term  for  a  N.  Arabian 
pcople—vii.,  Ihe  Lf.TushIU,  menlioned  in  Gen.  253 
among  ihe  sons  of  Dedan,  between  the  Asshurim(- 
Ashhur  or  Geshur)  and  the  Leummim,  or  rather  the 
Jernhme'elim.  The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Lamech 
\i.f..  Jerahmeel),  therefore,  is  possibly  Tubal  of  Kain 
and  I^iesh  (to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  Tubal). 
The  alternative  is.  not  any  of  the  renderings  mentioned 
by  DiUmann  and  Delilzsch.  but  a  still  more  searching 
criiicism  (seeCrtV,  Bii.). 
Alia-inai  V  instead  of  Kair;  originally  perhapsil  had  nil  thm 


roquires  m  10  supply.     Cp  Budde,  Vrgtsch.  139^ 

TDBIEHI  (TOYBliNOYC  [V]),  a  Mace.  12.j,  RvW 
■nienofToB'  (^.f.). 

TUM0ini8(D'SEr).  iS.6«i.i.  84/  "  itRV,  AV 
Emekods  (f.f.  ). 

TUHIC  occurs  only  in  Dan.  3 11  for  the  Aram.  rOD 
(see  Breeches,  a),  and  in  Jn.  1613  RV°«  for  %'■"«<'■ 
(EV  'coal);  but  'tunic'  admirably  suits  the  Heb 
iullSnelh,  nita,  from  which,  indeed,  the  Lat.  luaica 
has  possibly  arisen  by  metathesis  through  the  medium 
of  the  Greek  X""i>'  (cp  Phienicia,  §  7). 

The  Hebrew  iullBiuik  (of  uirceriain  derivation  :  but 
cp  probably  Ass.  kilinnl.  linen,  cloth :  see  Zehnpfund, 
1.  OnUnwy  ^"'^■,'  ■*"■  1"=),  commonly  rendered 
tODlO  ''™''  "^  "  '^''"'  *'*«''*'''™  garment 
worn  next  Ihe  body  and  held  leather 
by  a  girdle  of  linen,  leather,  etc.  (Gikdlr,  a).  As 
a  garment  for  females  it  was  doubtless  longer,  and 
appears  to  have  answered  to  the  limlah  worn  by  men 
(in  Cant.  5  j  it  is  put  off  at  night-time);  see  Mantle. 
The  kullSntIk  has  evidently  been  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  GIRDLE  (i),  and  in  Gen.  3ai  is  a 
simple  covering  made  of  skins.  In  later  limes  il  was 
made  of  wool  or  flax,  but  would  naturally  vary  in 
fineness  according  to  the  wearer's  taste  and  means. 
Besides  being  a  priestly  garment  (see  below,  %  a),  the 
kuirSnclh  is  worn  also  by  nwn  of  distinclion  as  an 
official  -robe'  (Is.  22ii  EV).  A  distinctive  garment  of 
this  nature  is  implied  in  Joseph's  kithoneth  pasiim, 
a-B*  Wrs  (Gen,  Sij  13  31),  which,   as  we  learn  from  a 

daughters  of  a  king.  Il  appe.'\rs  to  have  been  a  long 
garment  with  sleeves  (cp  RV°«- Gen.  /.<-.), ^thus  re- 
sembling the  Ionian  x"''*'' — snd  was  perhaps  of 
Canaanite  origin.*     It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the 

worn  as  well  as  the  ouler  robe  or  mantle.  On  the 
whole,  everything  points  to  a  very  general  simplicily  in 
matters  of  dress.      See  funher  MANTLE,  g  I, 

Other  v.-u-ieties  of  the  tunic  were  adopled  by  Ihe  Jews 
in  Ihe  Roman  period  (Dhbss,  %  4  end),  among  them 
Ihe  Mlui  (piSn),  an  under.robe  reaching  to  the  heels, 
Il  was  commonly  made  of  wool :  but  linen  and  even 
papyrus  was  used. 

The  Greek  X'"i»"  (in  NT  -coat,'  ML  10>o  ActsSj, 
etc.  ;  '  garments,'  Jude  n),  like  kultSittlh.  is  applied  to 
an  undergarment  and  thus  distii^uished  itself  from 
IjUiinoi',  Ihe  richer  ouler  garment  (see  Ma;4T1.e).  This 
forms  the  point  of  the  Logion  in  Mt.  640  ;  it  is  other- 
wise  in  Lk.8j9,  where  Ihe  transposition  (^ir.  'coat' 
following  Ifiar.  'doke')  indicates  Ihe  order  in  which 
Ihe  garments  would  be  10m  off.      In  its  appearance  the 


The  kulton. 
Lev.  813  10  s 

3,  PriMtir 


e  Dint.    CIms.   Ani.. 

■th  was  worn  by  all  priests  (Ex.  298  40i. 

.'  It  was  made  of  hne  linen  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (^-./.  iii.  7.)  as  a  fine 
linen  vestment  Ji*X^  tivihui^  ^vacWifl 
called  xt9i>iiiin\.  from  xHii*  'linen,'     It 


<  Sleeves  appear  to  be  leTetrrd  10  alw  in  Is.  fi!  lo  Eiek, 
Joseph's  'coal  of  many  coloais'  ('pieces'  mg.)  is  highly 
proTuible  and  musl  b«  given  up,  allhougb  with  regret,  DC  ^ 
10  mean  <as  in  Aram^  palm  (of  hand)  or  sole  (of  foot);  s< 
(in  Sam.)  x\-rmv  Ktawttr^t  (BA,  Aq,],  t-  «iVTpay^mm  ' 
\.  xtip.twTit  ISym.l.  S«  also  Nettle.  iAT"!*'  1901,  p.  169,  ■ 
wUhf^ln',^"'    """"'"*'•''"    P<"""<°     'P»n 

"  in  •  it  regularly  renders  rjhs.  but  also  l^  (IhriceX 
(once  each)  TO  (kc  Dress),  and  ^'UO  (Mastlb.  I  3  161). 

>  Plur.  ofall  Ihe  priestly  garmems,Eini!t9  Neh.JjOTJ 


jgle 


TDEBAN 

reached  down  to  Ihe  feel  (ro^^i)  and  lilted  close  lo  ihe   I 
body,  and  had  sleeves  which  were  tied  fust  lo  Ihe  ajms.    ! 
The  garmenl  w:is  girt   lo  the  breast  by  a  giidle  (ep 
GlHDLK,  5),  and  had  a  narrow  aperture  about  Ihe  neck. 
Josephus  adds,  moreover,  that  il  Haseallijd  /lavra^dr^    ' 
( var.  imusaiiriari.  clc. ).   The  high  priest's  inUiHelh '  was.    \ 
according  tojosephiu  {Anl.  iii.  7i),  the  same  as  that  of   I 
Ihe  rcsl  of  the  priests ;  but  Ihe  name  given  loit  in  Ex.  284. 
kithSurth  taSbis  jj-apn  luns.  '  broidered  coat,'  RV  ■ 


heqiier  work  ).  shows  that  si 


e  paniculai  kind  of 


ofJosephusy.i.>,OQthe«l 


with  tlM  niiapD  of  En,  ST  Ti  «c. 

The  rocpt.meaning  of  1-3^  ii  sup- 
leriwining  (cp  Dr.  on  i  S.  1 9),  in 


piiieriu.    The  Targ.  on  E». 

usielid  or  fringed  gumeni.    Cp  FaiHcas. 


TU&BAH.  Instead  of  restricting  ourielres  to  the 
voluminous  clolh-wrapper  with  which  the  word  turban 
1  V  riati  ''  associated,  it  will  be  convenient  under  ■ 
I.  vanMWt.  ,j,jj  heading  to  deal  generally  »iih  hcad- 

indbpensable  protection,  like  the  GIRDLE  (f-t.)  for 
instiince.  It  does  not  appear  to  hiive  been  worn  in 
Europe  in  the  earliest  linies.  and  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  clearly  prove  Ihat  even  in  those 
countries,  too.  it  was  not  in  habitual  use.  Not  un- 
frequcnlly,  a  narrow  RUct  encircles  the  head  and  lunds 
the  hair  close.  This  custom  is  widespread  among  both 
seies,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  Assyria  and  adj.iceni 
countries.  Shishak's  Hebrew  prisoner  at  Kamak  is 
thus  depicted.  Naturally  this  fillei  varied  in  material 
and  ornamentation,  and  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate 
nature  of  an  Assyrian  lillel  is  seen  in  Perrot-c:hipiez 
{.irl  ia  Chald..  etc.,  1  loj) ;  cp  Crown.  Diadem. 
Some  covering  like  ihe  modern  tefftyth  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
iefflyek  it  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  wool  or  silk, 
folded  triangularly  and  lied  by  a  cord,  'agjl.  which 
protects  not  only  the  hisid,  but  also  the  neck,  cheeks, 
and  thrD.1l.      Coverings  more  or  less  approiimaling 

2>i9,  fig.  6a  :  cp  WMM  .-Is.  u.  Eur.  139),  and  were 
worn  in  Palestine  {.-fj.  a.  liur.  394/).  The  turiian 
proper  was  perhaps  a  later  introduction  among  the 
Hebrews,  although  a  certain  variety  of  it  seems  10  have 
been  worn  at  an  early  time  by  the  nomad  inhabitant! 
of  Ihe  Sinuitic  peninsula  (jJi.  h.  Eur,  136/), 

A  ipicifically  feminine  alliie,  confined  (il  would  Kcm)  to 

It  coien'the  head,  with  the  eiceplinnof  Ihe  fae-e.  anil  i1e«reiids 
over  Ihe  kick  ro  the  feel,  thus  bearing  a  general  resemblance  10 
the  cb-i^.al.^anowiin. 

A  coverfnj;  of  the  natiiic  of  the  turban  is  no  doubt 
implied  in  the  posl^cxilic  term  f-inifh,  ij-m  (V"  wind 
a  coil,  cp  Is.  22ia).  which  was  worn  br 
Ihenoble  of  luilh  sexC3{Job29 14  '  diadem.' 

RX*™-    ■tnrlsin.'   Is.  8=3    'hoods,'    RV 

'lurljnns,'  cp  Is.  62)  'diadem,'  and  Kcclus.  476i-  of 
David  \StiSriiia}.  and  even  by  priests  (Zech.  3;  KiSaptt 
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■  mitre,'  RV'"'> '  lurban.'  'diadem').'  A  similar  allusion 
is  found  in  Eiek.  Itiio  [tta  ^snm.  KV*-  '  I  bound 
Ihee  with  a  tin  rf  line  linen.'  cp'Orelli,  Co..  etc.l' 
The  AdiaUm  {ohzn,  rxotrla.  EV  •  ropes ')  of  i  K.  MOj- 
sometimes  taken  to  represent  a  primitive  substitute  for 
a  fillet  for  the  hair  (so  Novraek,  HAlm.  Reniinger. 
HA  104),  may  be  taken  otherwise  10  express  the  sub- 
missii-eness  of  the  men  referred  to.  Ahab  mighl  drag 
them  away  Bs  captives,  and  they  would  not  resist.' 
This  agrees  with  the  mention  of  sackcloth  girt  around 
their  loins,  as  a  sign  of  humiliation.  Of  the  particular 
form  of  the  'ifker,  ibm,  of  i  K.  2O38  4it  RV  (-bead- 
band')  we  are  ignorant;  the  conlexl.  however,  shows 
that  the  wearer  could  corar  his  ia.ix  with  it,  in  which 
case  it  may  have  resembled  the  ktffiyth  (cp  Ass.  aparu. 
afru.  covering,  head-gear),* 

A  head-dress  of  some  elaborate  nature  and  of  Baby- 
lonian origin  is  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  23is  c*'^>3t]  'nco 
D.^fini  (EV  'exceeding  in  dyed  attire*  RV'°«-  'dyed 
liirbans'}.  Accordingto  Delitisch(Baer,  E%ek.  p.  xii. ). 
l/iiilm  =  Asi,  tublu.  'lurban,'  but  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  suhslanliated.'  Another  head-dress  more 
ornaie  than  the  ordinary  lurban  is  Ihe  fitr  (-ikb).  which 
may  have  tapered  to  a  poinL  It  is  worn  by  people  of 
distinction,  male  (Eiek.  21.7  >3.  EV'tire')  and  female 
(Is.  8jo  AV  'bonnet,'  RV  'head-tire'),  by  priests  (Ex. 
39<8  Eiek.  44ie,  AV  'bonnet,'  RV  'tire'),  and  by  the 
bridegroom  (Is.  SI3  10),  see  Chafj.et. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  find  in  Uie  fftr  the 
well-known  conical  head-gear  worn  by  warriors,  kings 
and  gods  of  Assyria,  a-ibylonia.  and  of  the  Hittites?* 
At  all  ei-enis  it  Is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  particular 
covering  is  the  kind  alluded  10  in  the  karUli,  K>a^.  of 
Dan.  3"  (AV  'haf  mg.  'turban.'  RV  'nUntle') 
which,  from  its  shape,  signifies  in  later  Jewish -Aramaic 
and  Syriac  "cock's  comb.'  The  Gr.  Ven.  correctly 
renders  by  cup^mria.  which  is  actially  likened  to  a 
cock's  comb  in  Arist.  Av.  487.  The  RV  rendering 
'  mantle '  relies  too  much  upon  the  doubthil  ^siSO  of 
I  Ch.  ISiT.'     In  the  s.-ime  passage  (Dan.  3ii) '  turban  ' 

1  With  f/FHj/A,  cp  the  high  priat')  mitn/fhith  (Mrr»R, 

f.inlyU'  and  mi  It  are  emUems  of  JUUii:e,  and  pooibly  li-plfy 
the  high  pric>I. 

!  For  Ihi'i  u«  of  E'an  CD  K>.  »9  Lev.  8  13.  Mid  perhapi  Ass, 
IijMk,  head-band  iBi7lr.  a.  An.  [  499  iH/.X 

>  Cp  th*   reprcKntaiinnt  on   Ihe  Auyrian  and   Enptian 

Till"  ™^liialkm,  howeVCT,  is  uncerl'ain.  """'The"  A^" 
>as  a  aianlla  whicli  inuld  be  dmwn  over  the  hod  (m 
ote on -WB.  bcbv).    Tais.  J.  MIBL-B 'cluak' (cpSyr. 

perhaps  (ftA.  ^  in  in  .M  H  to  plait,  weave  r^yLM/T). 

"  'Turban 'is  traced  bai:li  lo  Ar,,  Peru.,  and  Hind.  rfa/MW  ; 
it  islheflme  wordaj' tulip,' llal.n./i>flWB  (prop,  a  turban-like 

dwription  rf  Hw  higf  pri^M^i^ille  <eol  JiJ*. US  If '^^ 
can  be  proved  (il  is  no)  ciHd  by  DeL  HIVK.  or  Mu»-AiinU)k 

i^ierewmb'—   '  '       "       '     ^'      ' 

«  iM]i.d 


.... ., ihat  1^  il  really  Ihe  An. 

h  (cp  Jen«n,  A"««fl»/.  105,  a,  9>i4ia  synonym  of  wiC 
cap  (no)  cram).    See  Creaiioii-^7ii. -Lei  him 

10  accept  Ihe  Iheoty  thai  icit  in  ■  K.  20  38  41  la  Ihe 
referred  to-  Fnr  ^m  will  then  no  longer  be  isolated. 
See  PeiTol-Cliipiei,  Art  In  CliaM.,  f-  ' ^ 


I.  Homintl  SUdarai. 


illlH.  Jofunicb 
'ox  deduced  the  v 


o^sii 


i»«-n  Quaker 
le  prohihiiinB  the'remoYal  of  the  hat  ever  in  the  presence 
•■    ■"-.an,  it«.  8,). 

ivetine  of  this  kind  may  hare  dereloped  into  Ihe 

if  Cailhagi:  (O-  Schmdet,  Rialmcj,  d. 


5aa4 


TURPBNTINB  TREE 
occuis  in  the  RV°«-  for  c^;  (AV  ■hosen.'  RV  ■lunic'). 
This  rendering,  implying  an  itlenlilicatioa  with  r^iurot, 
'  broad- brimmud    hal.'   is  eitremeljr    im[wobable  ;    ace 


ruy  be  uurul  to  n«e  (a)  the 
:ic  lkdouini(Kc\V.MM/4i. 
Hliciic  hod-gear,  cutimuly 
letn  ulk  bu.    Without  the 

.„. .,„J:'"l;l'::"™.\sfc 

of  A-sayrim  moun'h*  <«e  n/.  cil.  1  Eg.  »aX 
a  nuy  be  nudt  to  the  lue  of  feaihen  in  head 

inv  li^thiopiani  of  Tittuluh,  a«  reproenled  upon 
liillih  MuKum,  wear  a  feaiher  in  fmnl.  whicli  ii 

:  adoiTicd,  vith  a  pecnllar  lealhercil  crown  wbkh 

,„ .  and  Tj-cia,  and 

ir  <W.  M.  MQlIu,  At.  M. 

,  DiAnEH,  Helmet,  and,  for  Ihe 


H^mhl,™,  In  in 


I  aw),  but  al 


TUBKETS  (rrt'B^P),  Cant.  4^  RV^-.  EV  Arhoubt 
(?"■)■ 
TDBTLE  (-AB)  CanL  2.=).  TDETLE  DOTE.    See 


TYCHIC08  (tyXIKOC  ITi.  WH]t.  one  of  the  com-  | 

panions  of  Paul,  was  •  of  Asia '  (Acts  304)  and  seems  to  I 

have  joined  the  apostle  at  some  point  on  his  '  third '  < 

missionary  journey,  preceded  him  from  Greece  to  Troas,  j 

and   accompanied    him    thence,    il    would    appear,    to  | 
Jerus.i!Bm   (Acts20s)-       He  is  mentioned  in  Eph.  6at 

and  Col.  iy  as  the  '  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  | 

and  fel  Low-servant  in  Ihe  Lord  '  who  was  the  bearer  of  ] 

the  epistles  to  (he  Ephesians  and  to  the  Colossians  (o  ' 

their   respective  tleslinaiions.      a  Tim.  4ii  represents  ; 

him  as  having  been  sent  by  the  npostle  from  Rome  to  ' 
Ephestis,  and  in  Tit.  Sia  the  aitoslle  proposes  to  send 
either  Tychicus  or  Arlemas  lo  Titus  in  Crete. 

In  the  listi  of  Ihe  '  Mvwily'  in  P«iido.Dorolhein  and  Psiodo-     , 
Hip|Hjlytus  he  is  twice  cnumer.iled— once  as  bishop  of  Colo- 

f\-m:\  and  once  at  biihop  of  Chalcedon.  In  ihc  worleof  the 
-cm Iti.Epi  1,(1.1  iiim  on  the  Iwt!%-e  apo-ll«he  is  represented  ai  a 
(li.<-i|.l<;  nnd  aliendani  of  the  apoiile  Andreir,  by  whom  he  is 
»pi>^inifd  bishop  of  ChalcttlDn. 

TTBANHTTS.  TEE  SCHOOL  OF.  the  place  where 
Paul,  after  his  separation  with  his  disciples  from  the 
sina^o^ue  at  Kphesus.  reasoned  daily  {AclslO;:  Ka9' 
^^ifiar  Sia\(y6^r<n  it  rg  irxoXS  Tvpii'vaB  [Ti.WH]). 
Tln-ro  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  this  Tyranniis  was —  , 
wliL'ihcr  himself  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher,  or  merely  i 
the  hirer  of  the  premises.  D.  Syr.,  p.  mnrg.  (; 
Acts,  g  17)  has  the  reading  T.  Tirol.  d»4  fflpai  viiari 
ildl  jf«'dTT)t.      Cp  I'll-HI^^L-s,  %  4, 

TTEE  (1^.  lis,  TYPOC.  Ass,   Sum.  Knvpt.  Dai 
[As.  u.  Eur.  185]),  the  most  famous  of  Phwnit 


..  Two  TyT«B ; 


s  history,  see   I 


of  Ihe 


a.  Tyre 
jr>-  of 


TYRE 

operations  of  Joab  at  the  census,  a  S.  24  j  (6"*  l^xi^p- 
ffl  ^oaippar  Tiipov).  where,  however,  the  mention  of 
Tyre  as  on  the  mainland  must  be  due  either  lo  a  late 
hand  or  10  corruption  of  the  teit.'  From  the  present 
tent  of  Ihe  OT  il  would  appear  that  lyre  and  Israel 
had   close    rel.ilions   in    Ihe    time    of   Solomon    (i  K. 

limes  of  Zerubtaabel  and  Neliemiah  (liiraSj  [9"  <raptir 
=  men  of  Tyre]  Neh.  13i6  [«"«*  om,]).  A  prophecy 
on  Tyre  finds  a  place  in  Ihe  Book  of  Isaiah  (Is.  23) ;  and 
anotherin  that  of  Amos(Am.  I?/);  and  three  limes  in 
our  PsalterglancesaretakenatTyre(Ps.  4B.j[i3]83  7 
[S]  874}.  Unfortunately  in  all  these  jiroplielic  and  ixx.'tic 
pass^es— not  eicepling  Is.  23— and  also  in  Joel  3  [4]* 
Zech,  9a/.  the  reading  'Tyre'  is  open  10  duubl  (ep 
MlZKAlU,  %  ai,  SmON,  g  3].  Where  Tyre  is  certainly 
referred  lo  (/.(..  in  Josh.,  and  I-jra-Neh.,  and  in  1-J«k. 
2S-2S,  as  redacted  by  the  editor?),  it  is  Ihe  island-dty 
that  is  meanL  So  also  in  3. Mace.  4  r3^  Mk.  38  Mt. 
llai/  (Lk.  IO13/.)  Mk.  7>4  (Ml.  15ii)  3,  Acts  12i». 
passages  of  great  interest,  but  not  lo  be  dealt  with  in  a 
geographical  article,*  PaUelyrus  h-id  an  ancient  name 
of  its  oun,  which  Prasek  has  delected  in  the  name  L'lu  ; 
possibly  Ihe  Israelites  may  have  known  it  as  Hos  or 
Hijsah  {see  HosAII).  This  city  appears  lo  hai-e  been 
ruined  by  the  cruel  Asur.bani-pa! ;  all  the  buildings 
thai  remained  were  demolished  by  Alexatider.  when 
about  10  construct  the  mole  by  which  he  was  enabled  lo 
reach  the  island  city.  T.  K.  c. 

The  modem  Tyre  {^et)  lies  at  the  NW.  end  of  the 

former  island,  which  is  now,  owing  10  the  widening  of 

...  Alexander's  mole  by  ileposils  of  sand, 

.„J.™^-t     connected   with    the   mainland    by    a 

^^^  '^"8""  °'  '""'  i  ■"■  '"<^-  •■••« 
pivient  ttau.  g,^^^^^  [^nph  of  the  ancient  island, 

143  acres— a  small  surface  for  'so  imporLini  a  lown. 
The  researches  of  Kenan  seem  to  have  completely 
refuted  the  once  popular  idea  thai  a  great  pari  of  the 
original  island  has  disappeared  by  natural  coavulsions, 
though  he  believes  thai  the  remains  of  a  line  of  suli- 
merged  wall  at  Ihe  S.  end  it  " 


n  the  ! 

;ain  lost.  Confined  10  this  narrow  site — c 
loreover,  place  was  found  for  the  greal  t 
lelkarih  with  its  courts,  and  for  all  Ihc  neces: 


d  have 


purple  (aLiories  (se> 
were  the  chief  sout 
unpleasant  place  of 


^ndtng 


wied  houses  were  loftier  Uian  those  of  Rome. 
Roman  period  the  population  overHowcd  its 
p  of  Ihe  opposite  mainland. 


t   I>a]xi 


Minj 


see  I  whole  cily,  continental  and  insular,  a  compass  of  19 
R.  m. ;  but  this  account  must  be  received  with  caution. 
.  In  Strabo's  time  the  island  was  slill  the  cily,  and 
Palxtyrus  on  the  mainland  was  30  stadia  off.  whilst 
niodern  research  indicates  an  extensive  line  of  suburb* 
rather  than  one  mainland  cily  that  can  be  ilcliniluly 
identified  with  Palrelyrus.  The  topography  of  Tyre  is 
slill  obscure  owing  lo  Ihe  paucity  of  I'htEnician  remains. 
The  proseni    harlxnir  is  certainly  the   Sidonian   port. 


;i  Josh.  19i9,    as   Ihe   -fenced   cily   of   Tyre'    ■ 
("unsJD  -rSTTtO.  or  jierhaps  rather  (following  &".  las 
■•"17%.   I'jnv)  '[the  fountain  o(]  the  fortress  of  Tyre,' 
Ihe  landmark  referreil  to  lieing  the  fountain,  not  the 
city,*   and    also    in    the    gcogtapblcal    sketch    of    llie 

t  Twpo, /bTr»fnieod.,OVK->and  thecorreflpondingrudings 
of  Pe.h.  and  At.  wem  10  refer  propr.iy  lo  ■S-i;  and  njl  10 
ETsa:  ««  S.  A.  C.-ilt.  Ufnt.  /'*//,  *1 310^  (1899X  followed 


rruplioEi  of  "niT^  (cp  Following 


c^'mI^  and  ^hmeel  regiw  wTicli  l^vid  h.^  iecemlr 
is  a  coTTupiion  of  •KtB—IJ.,  probably,  the  capital  of  Mi^r  <cp 

MlIRAIH,  llfX 

"--  "---     '-.teeHElrctrLES.U'oK,  J,  and  on  tiie  cou- 
th the  ■burden  of  Tyre,'  see  lUim.  GtK». 

■iMJf- 


by  Google 


though  it  is  nol  so  large  as  it  onci 
ancient  harbour  (ihe  Egyptian  port) 
and  ia  supposed  by  Kenan  lo  have 
side  of  the  island,    and    Id   be  now 


ibsorbed   in   the 
1  imponanl  ruins  are  those  of  the 
ih  its  magnificent   monolith  columns  of 
granite,  now  prostrate, 
ipply  of  nncient  Tyre  came  from  Ih*  powerf 
cl- Ain  oi  lh<  inainfand  (perhijH  the  '  Ibuntaii 


^AlhJl 


liable  re 


id  (perhip 
.  of  th<  ci 


re  there 


fironghold  of  the  cruudett,  said  Satadin  himself 
vain.  After  the  fall  of  Ac?  Ihr  Chrittiam  deserted 
lich  was  then  desirmfed  by  the  Moslems.  The 
tia»  ariteit  since  the  MetAwila  occupied  the  dlKricI 

^  Jrr  Pkfnkitr,  6i.ji  <iSB9):  F. 
'.tit  Nthnliadnisan  (1891)1  Fraleli, 


tich.     dtt    Alllrlknmi,  2 
II.  Tynu  »ii  Ticlaih-iHlea 


■1J,A» 


tj  ajmo&t    I 


u 


0CAL(5JtJ).  Prov.  30.. 
VEL  (WlK.  g  39)   one 


See  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
)f  the   b'ne   Bani   (f.v.)  ; 

"    d.flM 


•»«-l*(Al,»-t*lLl 

UKKAZ  (tJ|-«).  1  Ch.  4  .s,  AV"f ,  AV'evenKenai,' 
RV  'and  Kenaz'  (t.v.).     O  doea  nol  represent  1. 

VhAl  cSk  ;  in  Dan.  8a  6  [87]  4.1AAM  ;  Syr.  of  B 
oyKiM,  Theod.  [BAQF]  toy  oyBjkA :  in  p.  16  6 
OY^&li  but  with  uA&l  superscr.  87  a  ;  Theod.  as  in  v. 
a),  mentioned  in  Dan,  8  b  as  a  river  near  '  Shushan  the 
palace  (?),' in  Elam  ;  cp  i..  16 'between  [ihe  banksof?] 
Ulai.'  Presumably  the  (nftrl  U-la-a  of  the  Ass)Tian 
inscriptions,  described  as  '  a  river  whose  banks  are  good ' 
(for  a  batlle-tield).  The  word  for  'river'  in  Dan.Si 
i^ail.,'  fl*J/).  which  in  w.  1  ,6  Theod.  (BAQD  gives 
instead  of  '  Ltlai,'  occttrs  nowhere  else,  and  is  commonly 
viewed  as  a  parallel  form  10  ^v,  j/iiial  (see  Kd. , 
iiArfrf.26B  460).  Jer.lTs  (EV  'river';  »  (ii/«l. 
'  moisture  I,  though®  gives  the  Aramaic  sense  of  ■  gate ' 
(Trpif  ri  Ti'\^  AAa«).  So  in  Dan.  83  Theod.  [B.AQr] 
has  oi'^aX  where  &"  has  irii\i)t.  In  Judithl6  the 
Sjriac  hns  '  Ulai,"  where  the  Greek  has  '  HVUASPES ' 
{^.v.);  can  'Hydaspes'  be  an  error  for  'Choaspes'? 
Al  any  rate.  Herodotus  (1  i8s ;  £49  ji).  followed  by 
Strabo  {\bjie),  places  Susa  on  the  Choaspes  :  bui  Pliny 
{613s)  makes  the  EuUeus  the  river  which  flows  by  that 
capital.  According  to  Xoldeke.  though  it  is  possible 
that  Susn  in  the  days  of  its  glory  may  have  stretched 
from  the  Eulni'US  to  the  Choaspes  (if  we  assume  these 

names  represent  the  same  river.  Frd,  Delitisch,  how- 
ever, infers  confidently  front  the  cimeiform  evidence 
Ihnt  Ihe  Eulxus  is  not  the  (.'ho.-ispes  (the  Ass.  L'knQ 
=  niod.  Kercha).  but  the  KSrun,  which  is  the  Pasitigris 
{i.t..  Lesser  Tigris),  up  which  sailed  Ncarchus  and 
the  Macedonian  fleet  to  join  Alexander.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  uncertainly  of  Ihe  original  leil  of  Daniel 
and  of  Judilh  must  be  remembered,  [On  ihe  reading 
■  Ulai.'  see  Shushan,  and  cp  CHI.  Hii.  The  question 
of  an  underlying   text    in   which   the   gei^raphy  was 


n-ed.] 


176/;  Del.  Pan 


XnjM  (D^K;  orX««  [BA1.]I-     I.   A  Machirile 

Kekem.  Balh  names  mean  the  same  ihinn— vii.,  lemhnieel. 
CpREKGH.an[lfor'Ulam'cpBbm=Jnahneel  inEnaSjji, 
■nd  prohsblv  Is.  21  tla.W-uM 

,.  A»ce«or  (in  a  Renealoey  cjEenjamin  [f.v..  |  o  ii.  fll)  of  Ihe 
B'ne  L'lam  [i.t..  Jetahmeell  who  were  disiinRuithid  for  their 
archery;  [Ch.I'»/:(i*m..^ni- mi).  See/Cff  11 110.1a/, 
f  I  9  and  ■>,  and  hi  Jecahmeelile  uchecs,  Jer.  19  jj,  '  Behold,  I 


will  break  Ihe  bow  of  Elam  [Jera^ineell,  die  chief  [lourcel  oT 
iheitsiiengU..''  T.  K.  c. 

UlLA(tt^lf;  cpPalm.  nflj! [fem. ] imd  Sin.  >Sr;  uX*. 
[BA]),  an  Asherite  whose  sons  are  named  in  i  Ch.  739. 
Possibly  therefore  be  is  to  be  idenlified  with  one  or  other 
of  Ihe  preceding  Asherites — 1.£. ,  Shual  (^jrir),  t.  jS.  or 
Aha  {kin),  p.  38-  ©'-,  however,  omiis  the  names  of 
Ulla  and  Ara,  and  makes  Hanniel  and  Riiia  sons  of 
ITBRAN'.     See  AsHER,  §  4,  ii  and  note. 

tnOUa  (nprt.  one  of  a  group  of  place-names  in 
Josh.  19i9  (end),  30,  which,  since  they  produce  greal 
stylistic  awkwardness,  may  have  been  introditecd  from 
Judg.  1 31  (Sleuemagel),  ll  is  usual  to  emend  non  (MT 
L'mmah)  into  op  (MT  in  Judg.  I.e.  'Acco').  See 
ProLEMAis.  Geographically  this  can  be  made  plaus- 
ible (see  Moore, /ui<f,  ji) ;  but  whether  it  can  be  said  to 
be  favoured  by  a  study  of  Ihe  variations  of  the  MSS  of 
6,  is  at  any  rate  doubtful. 

le  geographical 


ig  prohahilily  th 


of  Israel  originaUy 

rav 

EiA  all  nltima 

Judg.X  aiLd  ap«»A  »<»,  u»| 

ely  CO 

that  the  valley  of  Achor  (ilaj)  fa  Josh.  T 

i4-»  it  near 'Jericho' 
,1,).     How  .L  final 

editor  of  Jmh  ID 

en  uiMTail'mmah. 

may   be  ieft   unc 

has   but    a  do 

btful 

geoiraphical  valu 

A.  to  the  Vers. 

MSS  (de  Rossi 

read 

POI'.     OflheGI. 

MSS 

Bh«Sq»M9 

:/.,  .^(.^  riMdLfi 

dby 

of  M  S  whicl...ar. 

.6ja 

J16  137)  read  ajiHt ; 

MPiher  group  (14 

.'IV 

dihe 

related  MSS  } 

7;  uiicK^:  A 

(Holmes  and  Pa 

11    Xi)  and   re 

aled  cursive,  on 

h  L. 

Compl.,  Aid.  and 

s',"o.h 

e...  in  which. 

erally 

cori^led  afier  Ihe  Meb 

ollen- 

berg(Z.J7Jf,  1 

00/). 

UMPntE  (n 

2to) 

Job933  EV"*-,   EV    DAYS 

XAN. 

See  Mei.iatoh. 

UNCLEAN.     See  Clean  and  Unclean. 
UMCnOS  (xpiCMi).  >  Jn.2»;  RV  Anointino. 
mnCOEM  (Dtn.'  also  on  [Job  399/.].  D'tn  [Ps. 
"]:  MONOKEpwc:* 

ave  referred  10  the  people* 


92uJ.    cp    pltir.    D'PI  [Ps. 

1  Originally  Jer.  411-51  appears 
on  the  S.  ;ind  <^1  of  Palestine. 


Thiti 


SCpJe, 


fom  and  apD]t  bodi  probably  come 
b.  pr.  n.  p-i  (CAT,  8311)  maypcssibly  be  connected 

gard  10  the  rendermg  of  O,  it  shoakl  be  noticed 
in  the  eai&tence  of  a  one-horned  inlmil  goes  back 
(Part.  A*.  8S3).  who  mentions  aa  such  the  ffl 
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UNKNOWN  GOD,  ALTAE  TO  THE 


SAinih-eros  unicornis),  a.  Tnuch-deba(i:d  and  somewhat 
unhappy  rendeting  of  the  AV.'  oi-curs  some  nme  limes 
in  the  OT,  where  it  regularly  gives  place  in  RV  to 
WiLD-OK   (mg.    Ox-ANTELOPE,   cp  Nu.  33«  etc. ).       It 

appears  as  a  wild  untamable  animal.  Ihe  most  unlikely 
of  all  lo  subtnil  lo  (he  plough  {Job  399-11).  of  great 
strenglb  (P5.22..,  parallel  to  aryih  .tim  'lion'!,  and 
agility (i*,  286,  parallel loV^/,  Sw  'calf'),  whose  horns 
were  loCiy  and  a  symbol  of  power  and  might  (Nu. 
233i>  24B  Dt.  3317  cp  Ps.92ii  [on  which  see  Che., 
/•t.i"]).  From  ls.347(»iiiap(JAV°w-  ■  Rhinoceros '  f  it 
was  apparently  used  also  in  sacrifices.  The  Heb.  reim 
is  the  same  as  the  Ass.  rlmu,'  which  is  a  strong-homed, 
fierce-looking  wild  bull  depicted  with  shoulders  fully- 
arched,  images  of  which  were  often  placed  at  the 
entrances  of  Assyrian  palaces.*  Among  the  .Assyrians 
it  was  often  employed  in  metaphors  of  strength,  and  at 
limes  occurs  in  parallelism  with  piru,  elephant.  Hence 
il  is  not  improbable  thai  the  animal  referred  to  is 
the  Aurochs,  the  Urus  of  Julius  Caaar  {BG6it]. 
who  mentions  it  as  existing  in  the  forests  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  Bos  frimigenius  of  naturalists.  Its 
teelh  were  found  by  Tristram  in  Lebanon,  in  the  valley 
tA  the  Nahr-el-Kalb.  which  is  just  in  Ihe  neighbourhood 
where  Tiglath-pilaser  1.  {iiao-iioo  B.C.)  claimed  to 
have  killed  the  rimu.  The  Aurochs  was  of  great  siie 
t  judge  by  records,  of  great  ferocity  ; 


inted  a 


\  by  p 


(ulls  w 


isionally  fouiid  pierced  wi 
testify.  It  probably  lingered  In  remote  pans  of  Europe 
(111  the  middle  ages,  and  i(  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of  cattle.  Probably 
its  least  altered  descendants  are  the  wild  herds  tif 
certain  English  parks  such  as  Chillingham,  though 
these  have  certainly  fallen  off  in  siie.  in  which  they 
compare  unfavourably  with  fossil  remains  of  the  B. 
primigetius*  See  Fr.  DeL  Heb.  Lang.  bff.  :  Schr, 
K.if  .  356;  Hommel,  Sdugelkiert,  337. 

to  Dtiu)thty(.4r. /)«.  1  399),  imy  prolubly  be  Ih>  Dtn.  Though 
of  no  \£rtu  size  it  has  dangerous  horni  mcuurine  vmciiriKs  91 
inch.^  (c|)  iTIiutrstion  ofi-  cit.  317).  with  which  when  maddened 
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UHENOWH  OOD,  ALTAK  TO  THE  UrNbJCTO) 
eeto  [Ti.  WH] ;  AV.  RV"w-  ■  to  lie  Unknown  God ' 
RV  '  to  an  Unknown  God  '  Acu  17  13).  It  is  of  llllle 
moment    which    rendering    we   adopt  ;     difference   in 

)  In  Dl.  3S 17  the  tenv  of  (he  unicorn  are  spoken  of,  and  >o 
evade  Ihe  dlHicul'v  AV  bu  to  render  (he  ling.  Din  by  the  plural. 

3  By  Din  lllBfrVl.  Nd.  r,c.,  RV  'strenflh  of  the  wild-oi.'  we 
ihouid  uth^r  understanil  the  reference  10  Se  10  the  animal's  horns 

^fi.;  .hill,  and'w"-'-,  'o  »™"'l.'   (FoT  ^conj^iun,  ^ 
Crit.  Xii] 

*  Ai^uiiJint  (O  it>  ideogram,  ■  '  mountain-ox.' cp  Del..  En/al. 
■S'<-*#,S«-         „      .    J  f  he       ■ 

Beni0HslyeiplainedbyHaupl('i'salnn'5fl"7'.  RT,  17j).     Oil    I 
the   teliefi   flom  ihe  U.  p.irace  of  Aaiur.bani-pal    we  .ve   the    ' 
grasping  a  linn  by  the  ear  and  pierciiu  his  bqdy  with  a    I 
Another  repieHnis  an  arrqw  Axed  in  the  lion's  forehead- 
-    le  unicorn  teenu  (o  be  derived  from  P«»an 

™i.'"ibK.'lly'infl^™^by'"      "  ™''    '     '  ''"    °™  ''^^ 


E'i. 


Enate  rTm  is  applied  Ii 


inierpretation  cannot  be  based  upon  a  distinction 
beiween  definite  and  indefinite  article  here,  but  must 
be  del ived  from  d^FiiffT^  alone.  The  word  is  tians- 
lated  'unknown,'  or  'unknowable.'  Whichever  be 
accepted  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude  all  non-Atheninn 
connouilion.  To  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  God  of 
the  Jews  is  clearly  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  epithet  '  wholly  hidden '  (wdytini^xii)  w.is  applied  to 
Yahw6  by  gentile  writers  (Just.  Mart.  Ad  Gr.  38  ; 
Apoi.  2io;  Phil.  Ltg.  44).  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
equally  unjustifiable  to  read  into  the  inscription  the 
signs   of   'ft   want    of  something    deeper  and   truer.' 

have  no  example  of  an  inscription  in  the  precise  terms 
quoted  in  Paul's  speech,  (here  is  no  difficulty  in  illus- 
iraling  and  verifying  (he  passage.  Pausanias  |i.  1 4),  on 
his  way  fi-om  Phalerum  (o  A(hens,  remarks  the  nhars  of 
■  gods  called  unknown,  and  of  heroes '  gSu^l  H  »tSiv  re 
Araiialoiiirar  iyriarur  xol  iipilmiv).  I(  would  be 
most  natural  to  take  this  to  mean  several  altars,  each 
with  [he  inscription  in  the  singular  :  but  it  is  dinicult  to 
do  this  in  the  face  of  what  Pausanias  says  at  Olympia, 
'beside  it  is  an  altar  of  Unknown  Gods'  (rjiii  a^v  ^' 
iarlr  'Ayriimir  etuy^uiiiM.  v.  UB).  Hiilosiratus  in  his 
life  of  Apollonius  (83}  H-riies,  'it  is  more  prudent  (o 
speak  wellof  all  the  gods,  and  especially  al  Athens,  where 
are  found  also allars  of  unknown  deities'  {iriaifiperiimpvr 
tA  irepl  irdiTui'  BiHf  (B  Uytir  tai  toCtu  'AS^TDdir.  oC 
Kol  dyiiirruir  SMpiKnr  fSwiwl  Itpemi) ;  where  again 
it  is  impossible  to  say  iihether  the  altars  bore 
the  words  "A'^i'iioToti  fleori  or  'iytiiarv  9t^.  The 
significance  of  such  altars  is  clear  from  Diog.  Laert. 
1  no.  Epimenides  in  his  purification  of  Athens  is 
said  10  have  turned  out  some  black  and  while  sheep  on 
Ihe  Areopagus,  tlirecting  attendants  to  follow  and 
watch  them,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  animals  lay 
down  altars  were  built  r^  irpoffiinom  flnjj.  This  ex- 
pression cannot  be  translated,  'the  appropriate  local 
deities'  (Grote).  indicating  thai  in  each  instance  Ihe 
divinity  was  a  recognised  and  familiar  one :  this  is 
clear  from  Ihe  words  which  immediately  follow  (W» 
*Ti  (ol  nu  (UTir  tipeir  lari  Toit  B^fion  tC»  'A$ijtaiur 
fiui/ioilt  iruiriiioinj.  The  people  on  this  and  possibly 
on  subsequent  occoMons  knew  not  what  divinity  had 
been  offended  and  required  propitiation.  In  Rome  in 
precisely  the  same  way  It  often  taxed  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  College  of  Pontifices  to  say  what  god  had 
sent  prodigies.  Somedmes  they  named  him  from  the 
manifestation  itself  —  t.g.,  Aius  l.ocuiius,  the  \'oice 
which  forewarned  the  city  of  the  approaching  Gauls : 
sometimes,  being  in  doubt,  (bey  used  the  formula  ■  sive 
del  sivedeie'  (Aui.  Gell.  238).  It  Is  on  (his  principle  (hat 
we  find  a  woman  imprecating  curses  on  her  rival  and 
praying  to  the  deities  of  the  hot  spring,  '  nti  vos  aquae 
ferventes,  sive  vos  Nimfas  (Nymphas)  sive  alio  quo 
nomine  vultis  appellari.  uti  vos  eam  Interimads'  (/ni. 
Vrb.  Mom,  141!.  In  a  well  known  passage  of  Horace 
we  have  '  Matutine  Pa(er.  seu  lane  libentius  aiidis  '  {.'■"11/. 
11.610).  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Diog.  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  by  irurifion  we  should  understand  the 
altars  to  have  been  altogether  wilhoul  inscription.  If  so. 
we  see  that  our  examples  fall  Into  three  classes,  according 
10  the  degree  of  doubt  in  the  worshipper's  mind.  The 
altar  may  be  left  without  inscription  ;  whether  il  is  god 
or  goddess  that  claims  il  cannot  be  guessed.  Or  again, 
it  is  inscribed  '  to  the  unknown  god,'  in  the  singular 
or  plural.  In  the  third  case  the  deity  is  known,  but 
the  votary  is  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  address. 
We  may  menllon,  but  only  10  dismivi  il^  the  theory- (hu  In  Ihe 

unknown  and  were  subsequenily  inscribed  when  men  no  kinder 
'  -       ■    -  g^  ^f^^y  [^  ^  .     .     »- 
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If  we  Inke  the  Far  less  pcobsible  rendering  '  to  the 
unknowal/le  god,'  wc  must  undersland  the  words  (o 
refer  to  the  mysteriousness  of  God.  We  may  then 
compare  the  insi-rlption  on  ihe  dguie  of  the  iLgypdan 
Isis— 'I  am,  and  was,  and  shall  be;  no  man  hath 
lifted  my  veil' {nm.  Dc /i.  el  Os.).  Still  heller  Is  the 
itiscription  on  an  altar  of  Mithra  found  ai  Oslia — 
'signum   indeprehensibilis  Dd,'     (For   analogies,   see 


ITHNI  ('SB  ;  perhaps  shortened  from  fl^lj  [  =  either 
the  probable  gentilic  '  Anaoi  ( so  Che. ;  cp  Cril.  Bit, 
On.Ch.3.4l5.Gl,  or -Yah**  answers,- 8  S>1)- 

I.  A  Leviiical  door-lieeper.  i  nusiciiui  (i  Cli.l(ia;  tJLuiiiA 
[Bl,  «u.^Ik1,  ««[A1,  ™.««(L1;P.  «:»™|Bk].*»«IA1, 

1.  RV  Dnno.a  Levite,  lemp.  Neheiniah(Neh.129  Kt.  up; 
om.  Bk-A,  .!«.  iN^ing.]  [L]).  In  L  uiKu  is  s  douhlel  of 
irtiqiouiwni  -  c-ljl.  Omitting  '  And  Bakbukiah '  (u  n  glou 
froiB  Nch.  II  ni  rendn,  '  And  Ihcii  brethren  look  up  die  strain 
(ranged)  over  againsi  ih™/   SoGuth.(.S5iy  nHeb.],  <W  Ak.)  ; 

DFHAZ  (TEHK)  in  the  phrases  '  gold  from  Uphaz ' 
and  -gold  of'Uphai'  O^KO  artj.  idMi  nr'Ufiat, 
Jer.109.  t^W  DI??-  ■*«A™'  ■"/*''*.  Dan.lOs)  is  an 
imaginar)'  place-name.  Both  passages  are  corrupt.  Ihe 
former  most  probably,  the  latter  certainly.  Later 
scribes,  who  knew  the  rare  phrase  isin  an,  tdAdi 
miphai  (i  K.IO18;  see  Goi.D.  g  i'\f.'\l>ni  n.), 
imagined  this  to  mean  'gold  from  Uphaz'  (i^kd  'i,  *. 
mfsphdt),  and  read  this  or  (in  Dan.  lOj)  a  phrase  like 
this,  in  the  indistinctly  wrillen  text  which  they  were 
copying. 

(a)  The  MT  of  Jer.  IO9  is  nw  well  nippomd.  Vg.  hu 
Bi.™«fl'^(i/«afcbut»^f.iw..ii'(i-*iilBAQl.x-i'-*«(nl— '■'■> 
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old  Babylonian  city  of  Uru  (mod.  Mutayyar.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  40  m.  Sl^.  from  Warka  and 
about  135  m.  SE.  from  Babylon)  is  altogether  mt>re  likely 
than   Rawlinson's  idenlilicatian  with  Erech   (1^),  the 


/aria,' 


n   Dill- 


mann  in   1893  [Gtn.l^,  314),  after  holding  out   long 
against  the  view,  substantially  adopted  it.      The  chtef 
opponent  of  Ihe  theory  at  present  is  Kittel  [tiisl.  1  iBi^  ; 
and  earlier.    Thiol.   Stud,  aus    Wiirtl.   lixij^.).     The 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  knowD  Ur  in  the  terrilory  of 
.    the  Kasdim  than  the  Babylonian  Ur  is  a  great  difticulty 
in  Ihe  way  of  rejecting  the  klentification,  especially  since 
I   language  and   literature   point  so  decisively  to  close 
;   relationship  between  Hebrews  and  Babylonians.     If  it 
I    is  dinicult  lo  reconcile  with  other  statements  of  J  or  of  P 
'    —whomentionsUrKasdim(Gen.l]  31)— thai  only  points 
more  strongly  to  ihe  strength  of  the  tradition  in  favour 
of  Ihe  Babylonian  Ur.      Bui  in  fact  Ihe  difficullies  ore 
not  so  (brinidable  as  Kittel  Ihinks.  [and  Ihe  compara- 
tive anliquily  of  Ihe  iradjiion  is   shown  by  Judith  56 
Jubilees  11  .■\cls74.      Cp  Francis  Brown,  JBL.  Dec. 
1887.  pp.  46^  ;  Del,  Far.  aa6/. ;  Budde.  Urgtitkickte. 
433/ ;  Sehrader,  flW^',  1739/.  ;  and  see  references 
in  Dillmann's  note  on  Gen.Ilig]. 

The  greatness  of  the  cily  of  Uru  in  politics,  religioti, 

and  commerce  is  well  brought  out  b}'  Hommel,  GBA 

3    OnatDBu   '"■"*  3i.'i-3=9   (^P  his   Die  lemit. 

-jiln—         alsoBABrLO.slA.848.      R0Eers(A'fl^ 

""y  ""■        2,7.  /  )  Ihus  describes  its  si.Uion. 

'  The  rivei  Fuphrsltit  flowed  juil  ixui  its  gun,  sffarding 

enfty  tran^porlation  for  stone  and  wcwci  from  iu  upper  wntcra^ 

la  which  ihe   Lebanon,  rich  JA  cedus,  and  the  Ajnaaus  were 

readily  accessible.    The  Wady  Rummein  came  close  10  ihe  ciiy 

and  linked  il  with  central  and  Aoulhem  Arabia,  and  aLong  that 

road  dune  £old  and  preciouf»  stones,  and  gunu  and  perfumes  10 
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must  therefore  hi 
The  Kcond  ward  was 

'with  refined  giM") 
Probably  tfff^  is  an  earlier  j 
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Cp  Cold. 
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UB  OF  THE  CEALDEES.  lit  Ur  Kasdim  {-Att 
nnp-a  .   [„]  i^p^s  [.^^^j  ;,4Ai6.WN  [BSADEt.] ; 

ii!™        'i'i'i/dayyd;  Ur  Chald<^rvm.  but  in  Neh. 

'***^-  (4()  i^€  CkaU^en,m.  alluding  to  Ihe 
Rabbinic  explanation  of  '  Ur'  as  =  firc,  with  which  a 
singular  Aggadic  legend  is  connected ;  see  Jenrisk 
Eiiytio/i-rdia,  I91,  and  cp  Koran,  Sur,  ai).  Gen.  11  sB  31 
157.  The  place  whence  .^bram  set  out  on  Ihe  journey 
lo  Canaan,  also  mentioned  in  Neh.  9t\.     That  Ur  is  the 


le  fbllow 


irord  0. 


iulf.  and.  provided  wilh  wells  of 

icied  trade  10  southern  Syria,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 

i.n.iiu:.u»iiirla  Africa.    Thiswailheshi>neslrcadtaAfii(a,a»l 

Palestine.  Nearly  opposite  the  cily  the  Shall-el-Hal  eoiplied 
into  Ihe  KuphiaiES,  and  u  aObnled  a  pivage  for  boats  into  the 
Tigris,  Ihus  opening  to  ihe  commerce  of  Ur  the  vast  couniry 

leading  lo  Ihe  N..  £.,  and  W.,bul  there  wa<  also  a  great  outlet 
10  the  soulhward.  The  Euphraies  made  access  to  the 
Penian  Gulf  easy.    No  city  lay  S.  of  Ur  on  thai  liver  except 


raledonlylolei 


I   Nanri 


,    the 


The  local  god  of  Uru  t 
moon-god  ;  cp  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prop.  £v.  9 17).  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Babylonian  cily  Kd/ia/i£n}  (Moon- 
city)  was  called  by  some  tib\a  Oi/plif. 

These  details  are  doubly  interesting  if  Alffaham  was 
a  historical  personage,  or  even  if  the  tribe  which 
regarded  him  as  its  ancestor  once  lived  a  paslotal  life  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uru  (cp  Tomkins,  Lift  of 
Abraham'f'.  T  f.).  Certainly  it  is  still  ihe  average 
opinion  of  scholars  thai  the  L'r-kasdim,  with  which  P 
at  any  rale,  if  not  also  jE,  closely  connects  Abraham. 
is  this  S.  Babylonian  cily.  Why  '.kasdim  '  was  added, 
is  not  indeed  plain ;  for  no  other  Ur  is  mentioned  in 
IheOT.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  considera- 
tions which  induce  Kiitel*  to  reject  tfaepreralenl  theory 
are  as  follons  t— 

(i)  The  genealogi-  given  by  P  in  Gen.  11  10  f. 
assumes  that  the  Semites  of  Arpatzh^d's  time  migrated 
«  ITiUjifa  eradiially  from  N.  Armenia  to  Mesopo- 
™™.vf™    """i"-     They  then  moved  on  10  Harran. 

states  (Geo.  84)  that  the  ark  •  rested  on  the  mountains 


1  [This  view  was  a 
16  <r957).     The  Syi  .  ..    . 
>betheUr-casdimofihe 

s  The  Rnglith  translaiii: 
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of  Araj^.'  which  musi  be  on  the  N.  or  NW.  of 
Assyria.     Hera  is  the  slHrltng-poiiil  of  (he  subserjuent 

the  Semites  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  nnd  making 
this  their  sUirting-potDt.  simply  to  bring  them  back  la 
the  place  where  they  once  slouil  with  Serug? 

I3)  We    also    meet    with    -  Ur-kaalim '    in    the    J, 


n(]l  = 


15,).      Now  ]  <l 


ark  grounded.  Budde  Iherefute  conjectures  that  J 
must  have  meant  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  the  land 
o(  the  Two  Rivers,  corresponding  10  Mt.  Nisir  in  [he 
Babylonian  story.  From  this  point  Noah's  descendants 
will  have  pressed  on  to  Ur.  in  S.  Babylonia.  Terah 
supposed  to  have  migrated  to 


onjectun 


j7if^ 


the  N.  (Peieg.  Serug),  Ihencelo  Ur-Mugheir,  and  ihence 

Gunkel,  too  {Gin.    145  [1901]}.  does  not  accept  the 
favourite  ideniifieatian. '      ■  The  Kasdini,'  he  sajs,  '  are 
^    a_j     not  the  Chaldastns  of  the  "'land  of  the 
"  [5.  Babylonia],  but  the  people  of  the 


aaoltol'ii.  ^ 


1   22 II 


niong  II 


Nahorids;  cp  also  Job  1 17  a  K.24i  and  see  Winckler 
AOF^l.  2  as»'5».  From  the  description  in  Gen,  11 31  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  way  from  Ur-liasdim  to  Cana.in 
p.tssed  by  HarrSn.  Against  this  location  of  Ur-kasdim 
it  may  be  objected  that  wo  know  both  Uni  and  tJarranu 
10  hiive  been  famous  scats  of  moon-worship,  so  that 
these  two  places  appear 


ciden 


enlnl. 


1  that  Abraham  came  from  Ur-icasdiin 
will  be  a  v^  priniilive  tradilion — a  variant  to  the  other 
(talument  that  he  came  from  I^IarrAn.  In  P  both 
traditions  arc  united  in  such  a  vray  that  two  journeys 
are  distinguished,  the  first  from  Ur-kasdim  to  I^arrSn, 
(he  second  from  HarrSn  to  Cnnaati. ' 

The  riddle,  as  U3u.illy  staled,  admits  of  no  satisfaciory 
solution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  texts  of  (he 
_    „,_  _„.       namuives  in  Genesis,  after  having  been 

Dn^lnn.      'e-^'''^"!  '*>'  '"^  «ho   had   different 

"  geographical  presuppositions  from  those 

of  the  original  wrilers.      Il  '    ' 


le  primary 


Heb 


From  '  Adam '  to  Joseph 
imes  with  virtual  cerlainly. 
sometimes  with  considerable  probabilily.  The  geo- 
graphical changes  introduced  were  owing  partly  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  corruption,  and  partly  to  (he  perplexing 
similarity  of  (he  names  in  difieren(  pat(s  of  the  ancient 
East  (cp  S<-hr.  KGF  ag  147).  There  was  a  Harran  in 
the  N.  ;  (here  wai  also  in  all  probabilily  a  Harrin  in 
(he  ."*.  (referred  to,  e.g. .  in  the  i*rase,  ■  Sanballat  tlie 
Har.lniie,'  'mn.  Neh,  2io,  see  Sanballat).  There 
was  an  Aram  in  the  N.  ;  (here  was  also  an  Aram  in 
the  S.  The  later  scribes  unfortunately  forgot  all 
about  the  southern  Harran  and  Aram,  though  they  were 
conscientious  enough  to  letve  abundant  half-concealed 

were  easy. 

>d  enp.  snpand ; 


bE^i<l< 


==?«■ "' 


rt  w^nibTriof  be  riehi  at  (h^  opening  ofa  Jup  fielJ  of  inquiry 


GmHj),  be  objetttd,  iic' 


UBIAH 

referred  to  away  froai  the  N.  Inia  ihi  S,  {I.e..  Inio  Ihe  NegebX 

can  he  done  here  is  lo  point  ou(  that,  Klven  Iheprt^uppo^iil'xis 
ob1.-uned  by  (be  iludy  of  olber  pofSAeca.  we  have  m  ri^hl  lo 
make  ihe  followtna  enendadoni  whicn  affect  the  question  of 
■Ur.kMdin..' 
I.  ArpKblKtOdSBTIJ)    IrooKfronir^sa'lff/.Arab-eusMim) 

J.  Oioed  ObS)  comes  from  ^l3—i.t.,  '  Cuih '  in  N.  Arabia ' 
(see  CuiK.  2% 

V  Dunm^c^tpr^toaKlinia  comes  from  D^3  'Cuaham. 

J.  lUna'an  Qnp) tomelimes comes fiom  llp'Kenai.' 
In  ipite  of  the  Biiempis  of  Gunkel  antt  Winckler^  10  juuify  the 
tmdilionLll  reading,  il  remains  for  lu  no  mere  s4ru£KliTi£ 
hypolhesii  bul  a  fact  that  the  '  Kasdini '  of  Job  1  1;  a  }di  i, 
■re  the  N.  AnUon  Cuihitsfwe  Joe,  Book  of,  1 14 ;  Obauiax 
(book),  col.  3460.  n.  1).  vft  are  now  bound  10  go  farther, 
and  lo  assert  that  according  to  the  ori^nal  tradition  Abraham 


he  had  brought 

ioni'Aiab-cush(i;en.l&3; 

seeCn' 

*,r 

be  same  chaple 

(--  7) 

solemn  assuraiK. 

ofYah»-i 

bat  he  hud  bro. 

Kb!  Abraham  fro 

dofKenai.    Il 
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(or   Khocli  of 
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■nd  Ewere 

una.-afe  of  th 
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-Klvawiih 

referring  to  f  fry 
etheoV-alln 

Bii. 

0  have  uited  d 

uinaly  her 

UE  ("flK),  one  of  David's  ■  thirty'  (i  Ch.lljs+i 
ceyp  [B].  COYP  [«].  tup  [M.  OYP  [1-]1-     One  "otld 

mRiHE,  01  rather,  as  in  RV,  drbaniu  (oypB&noc 
[Ti.  WH]).  is  saluted  as  ■  our  fellow-worker  in  Christ ' 
in  Rom.  I69.  The  name  is  a  Ijiiin  one.  When,  or  in 
what  capacity,  Urbanus  helped  the  apostle  in  his 
missionary  Libours  Is  not  known, 

Urlianus  figures  as  biOiop  of  Macedonia  in  the  list  of  *the 
■evenly '  compiled  by  Pieudo-Dorotheus.  The  i••6^l'n"  of 
n 1  D...1  —  .; —  by  the  Pseudo.Symeon  Metaphrasiei 

,   shortened  and 
t  Naiibs,  I  so,  and 

"'.."b.  k'ur— from  ' Ashhur'?  (Che.Hlhe  fadieiof  Bkaleei. 
CEi.WiSSjD  aCh.  I5:  oupCUov  llJ,andAin»Ch.l,«,pl.l. 
AFL1;  I  CIi.Sk;  oirsI'l'lBAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Geuek  [a.v.,  no.  il(t  K.419:  >&»  [Oo^lrtSat 
[LI).    Cp,'!-ii™i<i.i,  16,  ihrrdnole. 

3.  A  post-Ktilic  door-keeper  temp.  Ezra;  Eiia10z4  (bAsH^ 
fBNLo<w>(Al,ai>rw|Ll)-iCb.>i7(Ai(iHAH:  |0-nH:  i^uf 
mi,  o-IALl>;  probably  cocnipt  (Che,!)-I  K«t.B«t'  (oup.« 
1  LI :  om.  EV  with  BA,  unlesT  die  name  Is  buHed  id  a.n^  of 
IO*fl<^<l''D^n+»»^  at  in  fiajcunrpos  al  V.  34). 

ORIAH,  and  in  ML  16  AV,  UriM  (HnW*,  bul  no,  3 

»n;-!iK ;  OTp[e].*c  [bkalj). 

The  namemicbl  mean  'Vahwi  i>  a  fire,'  I  3; :  cp  AmEI..  i. 
It  il  sitanse,  ho»e^ti,  that  a  Yahwi«ii  name  sliould  be  borne 
by  a  Hittile.  The  difficulty  disappears  if  »e  accepl  Jnstrow'l 
xbcoFfUBL  IS  iDi^  :  see  Naues,  I  109.  n.  j>  thalihe  etcmeni 
7P  is  often  only  an  emphatic  afformoiive.    Ii  is  equally  non- 


e   Pbccn 


mipuoni 


iiobably  ■  ■ 
.,  *rabT.  Cf 
.85).     The  . 


garOed. 


A  ■  Hittile,' one  of  David's  heroes  (a  S.  233,  [oiip« 
LJ,  1  Ch.  II41  [Di>^t  BKl).  who  look  pan  in  the  v.nr 
against  (he  Ammonite*  under  Joab,  and  was  got  rid  of 
by  David  in  a  most  cowardly  wny  to  cover  over  his 
adultery  with  Bathsheba  {q.v.),  Uriah's  wire(3S.Il 
\%tff.  I  K.lSs).* 

'  See^ll^.  2i!<>-a5i. 


hjGoogle 


URIEL 

<r  oT  Ihe  nolicn  of  Uriah  in  a  S.  11^,  he 


URIM  AKD  THUMMIM 


I   Vg.  . 


T  ffx'io)-} 


_apparal 


the  reported  treac 

tion  1  uid  O)  that, 
•nS*rr%  '  Rihobmh 

B*D1  le»  probihiy  a 


m<Hi  probably  a  mutilated  form  of 
Kabbah  of  Ihe  b'ne  Ammon '  being 
n  ai  '  ttehobolh  of  ihe  b'ne  Jernh- 
Jenhrncelthe 


li&Tcad    in   the   tradi 
relerred  to-    Obviously  Uriah's  true  d&wiai 


It  ii  not  difficult  to  «  how  Uriah  may  have  come  into  the 
Horf  of  Buhsheba.  Batkskesa  (r.c.>  was  apparenlly  a 
■  Jirahnieelile '    by    origin.       Sliom'i  when  broken  up  by  Ihe 

DU'Sk  (Eliam)  and  fi-n'tt  (Uriah).    Errors  like  this  often  hai-e 

a.  A  ptieH,  temp.  Ahaz,  who  acted  as  a  wiineu  ^  Isuah  (li- 
"   ■      ■      "  ■■     '  e  Uriah  (AV  UanAH)  who  built  an 


■   priestly  oraele  (Dt.  33B  ep  lo ;  Nu.27"    Ena263 
[S"*    TOIC    lt>tOTIZOYCIN    K&l    TOIC    TEAEIOIC.    S*- 

■  ■  .  T€AeitoceciN]='"*eti. '6s  IS'"'- t^oinct^N.  S'- 

TOIC    itlWTICWOIC    KM    T&IC   TEhEIUceCIN])-      The 
only  passage  which  throws  any  light  upon  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thunimim  is  i  S.  I441/. 
Emendii^  after  9,  we  read:  'And  Saul  taid,  *'0  Yahv^ 


:    Gadofl>ra< 


..■>  'SCS'St  , 

..    ..-_..-_.  J  Kirjatb.jean^,  rial..  .- 

trtlS™   "  '™''  "  ""      "     *'"     " 

4.  Father  of  Mebemoth  (i),  a  prieit  temp.  Nehemiah.  Ena 
SjjfiptisB  [L]),  lEid.  8»(lRi,  RV  UlUli  ai^i)i<i  |B1,  mipi 
[A),  <.«p.oB  ID),  cp  Neh.  *«  =1  (AVDrtJah.  <ro<^a  [BlX  possibly 
the  Uriah  present  at  the  reading  of  the  law  under  Eira  (Neh. 
B4AVUll]all;  giipeialBM^'-AI-i  E9d.a43  EV  Urias). 

UltlEL  (rWe,),  '  the  angel  (hat  was  sent'  10  Elira. 
according  to  4  Esd.4.  56(7)  Sao  10=8. 

RV  picfeis  the  reading 


ISSSiSi 


fbims  of  'Jera^nieer3^(cp  e^A. 


ms  of  'Jera^nieeri(cp  Sba.  Ja.Mai). 
'  (Shot)  b  a  valiant  to 'Raphael '(S-Bi): 
to  Enoch  iO  1, 11  Ihe  '  angel  of  the  ipuiis  of 


and  in  ihe  Slaironic  Enoch  SJ 


theenplaR 


:  of  God.*^  which  i< 


Michael,  and,  in  illustration,  note  the  fads  which  point  10 
Jerabmeelite  inHuence,  buh  heatthfal  and  the  reverse,  on  the 
religion  of  Israel  (M05.B,  |  .4,  Prophet,  |  6/.).      t.  K .  c. 

URIEL  (V^K^oYpmA).  AplausiM^eiplntiation 
of  the  name  is  '  flanie  of  God,'  §  35.  or,  '  God  is  a 
light,"  cp  bmi3,  Nurbel,  a  Patmyrene  name,  "de  Vogii*. 
Syr.  Ctnfr.  1J4  ;  Baelh.  Bdtr.  86.  But  (1)  the  analogy 
(contested,  no  doubt)  of  many  similar  names,  (9)  the 
occurrence  of  Ihe  regularly  formed  ethnic  Uli,  and  (3) 
the  connections  of  the  tiearers  of  the  name,  may  be 
held  to  favour  an  explanation  similar  to  that  given  above 
of  Uriah— i.e.,  it  is  a.  Jerahmeelite  or  N.  AtabLin 
name  [Che.  J. 

I.  The  <atber  flf  Uich^ah,  the  moiber  of  Abijah,  king  of 
Judah  (1  Ch.  )a  A  (For  iw^»|A  ^lo  yo^osi,  ei.  hu  afiirir^u^i 

1.  Chief  of  the  'iJoha 


t  to  Jen 


(iCh.8i4(9l:  ijWT*[TlE 


I  Ch.I6s  11;  nfrnixisi). 
nialogy  of  Elkasah  (/.p.) 


tntUAH  (?n;>lK),  Jer,26MAV,  RV  Ubia 


(3). 


DEIH  AMD  THTTHHIH  {D-QFirtl  D'^ICtri'  € 
iHAuCiC,  or  iHAoi,  Kii  aAhSeiA  [i  S.  I441 
ociOTMcl;  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  iJit.jTlCMOl  [Sym.  i  S. 
286  AhAoi,  Di.  33s  teAeiothc  k&i  AiA&xh,  cp 
Jerome]  and  xeAeiOTHTEC.  TEAEiioceic.  xeAeioi  ; 

1  HQcke  (yam  Eitpkrat  nack  Tihrr.f.  ;;,  n.  i)  refers  10  the 
(toiies  of  ilelletophon,  Paiuanias,  and  Otto  von  Witielsbich. 

»  Similarly  Cunkel,  in  Kau.  A/^<lkr.  ,57. 

<  Urim  alone,  N'u.STii  i  S.S861  Tbummim  and  Urim.  Dt. 
03  a.    On  the  derivation  and  meaning  see  below. 


why  do 


r.hj:« 


k'ahwt. 


:  Tonatu;  .  . 

;    '-Ca.!  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son;  he  whom  Yahw* 
lakes  shall  die~  .  .  .  So  ihey  call  between  him  and  Jonathan 
I    his  sun,  and  Jonathan  was  taken.' 

I  It  is  evident  ftotii  v,  41  that  the  question,  which  in 
both  cases  is  put  as  a  simple  alternative  (cp  39),  «as 
decided  by  casting  lots ;  and  from  v.  40  that  Unm  and 
Thummim  were  the  names  respectively  of  two  objects 

!    with  which  the  cast  was  made. 

Comparing  1  S.  I441/  with  3^  *  (^  3   18  S)  we 

.  see  that  the  casting  of  lots  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  port  of  the  method  of  divination  by  the  ephod  ;  in 
other  places  where  the  ephod  is  employed  (236  9  SO?) 
the  procedure  is  so  cKaclly  the  same  as  in  i  S.  1136^ 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  tl 


also   the  deci 


5   (se 


Ephod)  ;  and  in  many  others,  though  neither  the  ephod 
nor  the  Urim  atid  Thummim  is  named,  the  same 
inference  may  confidently  be  drawn  {see  i  S.  lOio.^ 
a  S.  2i  5 19X  Josh.  7  iiff.  Judg.  gOar/  ).'  In  the  article 
Ephod  (g  4)  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  kepi  in  the  ephod,  and  with  certain 
manipulations  secundum  ariem  drawn  or  thrown  front 

tion  among  the  Arabs  liefore  Islam.  Two  arrow.shafts 
(without  heads  or  feathers),  on  one  of  which  was  written 
'  Command.*  on  the  other  '  Prohibition.'  or  words  of 
similar  purport,  were  placed  in  a  receptacle,  and  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  drawn  out  it 
was  known  whether  the  proposed  enterprise  waj  in 
accordance  with  Ihe  will  of  the  god  and  destined  to 
succeed,  or  not  (ep  Prov.  Ifijj  Acts  1 16),  Al  Mecca, 
it  is  said,  these  lots  were  in  Ihe  lieeping  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Holy  House,  one  of  whi 


.ished  tt 


hether 


a  journey. 


to  marry,  etc.  Sometimes  three  a 
one  of  which  was  blank  ;  if  this  was  drawn  the  god 
refused  a  response  (cp  1  S.  H37  286).  Other  objects, 
such  as  white  pebbles,  similarly  marked,  were  also 
used ;  and  the  interrogatory  could  be  framed  in  other 
and  more  complex  ways.*  That  Ihe  divination  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  was  of  this  kind  is  the  opinion 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis  (.!/«.  Kickt.  i ,  §  53— three  pebbles), 
Ewald  {Alt.  yy  ff.),  and  many  others.  The  form 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  unknown  ;  that  they 
were  little  images  (De  Casti^.  Spencer.  Gesen.,  and 
others)  is  a  conjecture  which  rests  solely  upon  an 
erroneous  identification  with  the  leraphim.  If  it  were 
safe  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
receptacle  provided  for  them  in  P's  description  of  the 
high  priest's  vestments,  we  should  imagine  them  as 
small  fiat  objects,  perhaps  tablets  of  wood  or  bone  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  P.  who,  strangely  enough, 
gives  no  directions  for  the  making  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  had  any  definite  notion  what  they  were. 

In  P  Ihe  Urim  and  Thummim  are  in  the  keeping 
of  the  high  priest  (Ex.  2830  l,e/.8B  Nu.27ii);  they 
are  preserved  in  a  square  pouch  which  is  worn  upon  his 
breast,  tlie  nBiJD  |rn.  Aofrn  piiifaf  (EV  '  breastplate  of 
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le  Urim  and  Thummim  are  meant. 

-     ■  raS.-ftW.  £f  J.  col.  1147  1 

.  n  L>ale.  Dt  dk-hatisnllna 

1,  chap.  1 ;  We.  HtiJ-lh  ij«  /  « 

lancym  the  OT.  Eiek.  31 11  t^t] ; 

irfAv.,andcf  " -"  "  *    ''^ 


unple  of  helomancT  m  the  OT,  E 


,y  Google 


USURT 

Judgment '  ;  mther  '  of  [divine]  decision,  oracle ' ; '  see 
BitEASTPLATE).  This  pouch  was  permanenlly  aiuched 
by  chnins  and  cotds  itirough  rings  al  its  corners  to  the 
ephod  :  the  association  of  the  Urim  and  Thtimmim  with 
Ihe  ei^od  which  we  found  in  Ihe  historical  books  is  thus 
preserved  in  P  (Ephod,  §  3}.  Whether  this  form  of 
consulting  Yahwi  was  actually  practised  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  after  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon 
(I  K.  2j6  read  '  the  tfieJ') ;  but  Hos.  84  shows  that  in 
the  prophet's  day  the  ephod-oracle  wai  inie  of  the  things 
which  the  popular  religion  could  not  be  thought  of  as 
existing  without.  In  Neh.765  (ECTa263  i  Elsd.S^o), 
however,  an  important  quesiitin  aflecting  the  rights  of 
certain  priestly  families  is  reserved  for  decision  ■  when  a 
Urim  and  Thummitn  priest  shall  arise,'  proving  that 

ingly  lost.  A  reference  like  Eccliu.  33i  [Sitalur  (G), 
S^Xur  [A] :  cp  46 10  iiiXwi  i\v8tlai.  where,  moreover, 
Xvyiif  Kplatms  also  corresponds  to  ODpo  [eti]  does  not 
prove  ih.1t  it  was  practised  in  the  writer's  day.  Josephus 
says  Ihnl  the  breastplate  had  ceased  to  light  \ip{\iuwttr, 
his  unclerstancllng  of  Ihe  Urim)  two  hundred  years  before 
his  time  {Ant.  iii.  89  [|  aiBl) ;  while  according  to  the 
Mishna  (.SJ/Jii  9ii)'  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ceased 
with  the  death  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets ;  but  this  is 
apparently  only  an  inference  from  Ezra  263. 

The  names  Urim  and  Thummim  as  vocalised  in  MT 
mean  'I-ighis'  and  ■  I'erfection.'  This  pronunciation 
is,  however,  unknown  to  the  translators  of  6,  who 
read  the  former  'Orim,  and  derived  it  from  rrftn.  'to 
give  decisran.  tOrflh'  (ep  Di.  SSSio)— an  inlerpretalion 
to  which  Sym.  adheres  (JiSbx^).  Modem  scholars 
h3w  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  uiirds.  If  Urim  and  Thumraim  were  the  names 
respectively  of  two  lots  which  svere  of  opposite  presage. 
it  is  natural  to  iofer  that  the  names  had  a  corresponding 
sigiiilicnnce ;  and  this  presumption  is  still  stronger  if. 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  words  were  actually  written 
upon  the  objects  used  for  casting  or  drawing  Ihe  lot. 
If.  then,  n-cn  is  derived,  as  there  is  no  need  to  question. 

noil  be  a  derivatii'e  of  •rm  '  curse,'' the  one  signifying 
ih.it  ,t  proposed  action  was  satisfactory  to  God,  Ihe  other 
th.it  it  provoked  his  wrath.  This  contrast  would  be 
still  more  natural  it  we  might  suppose  that  Ihe  Urim 
.-iiiil  Thummim  were  originally  employed  in  a  kind  of 
ordeal  such  as  is  described  in  tS.li^J'..  where  Ihe 
reil  question  was  one  of  guilt  or  innocence :  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  without  significance  thai  Saul  asks  that  if 
111'-  fault  be  in  himself  or  in  Jonathan  the  lot  Urim  may 
come  oul.  If  this  view  is  sound,  the  words  should 
prolxibly  be  pronounced  'orim  and  tdmim.  But  all 
such  conjectures  ore  itibject  lo  the  greatest  reserve. 

Ulimttrt.—tm  the  older  liuraiure  stx  J.  G.  Carpiov, 
AffantlHi  kislsria-cHlicut  a»liai,ilxlHm,  y.8,  p.  ^t,/■.  for 
Ilic  liii'ioT);  of  opinion  eui.  Kaulnch  in  PRR^\  i.v.  16  iM-iji. 
The  ntvA  iinportjintof  iheurllarndnoenphsare  Joh.  Buii<wf, 
■  Hiiioria  ITrim  «  Thumnim,'  in  hii  ExireiMimit,  161  g., 
rcpHnicd  in  Ucolini  Tha.  \%  yiiff.  i  ■«!  Spencer, '  Dc  Urim  M 
Thui<iinin>.'in2b'/<x'.n'f.,lib.iaik}(u>diiiUgalini,l«4».^>; 
»c  aim  Bniun.  Dt  vtititn  tactrd'^Hm,  p.  ynff-  !we  iu»  tha 
lilemtun  under  KrHOD;  [d»  Hiupi.^IIah.  elcminis  in  ibe 
Uvit.  KiaiA;  JUL  ie<8/  7i/(i«t»):  W.  Muu-Amolt, ' The 
Urim  and  Thummin,'  reprintsd  from  AJSL.  July  i»<»| ;  T.  C. 
F™k.  J  PL  « tiff.  (.901);  c.  F.  M. 

DSUBT.  See  Law  and  Justice,  %  16 ;  Pleixje  ; 
Tkade  and  Commerce,  S  33  {t)  4  (i). 

I.  Thf  ccRunonnt  won)  ii  ^],  niiik,  v'Vl,  lit.  '  Kinielhing 
bitlen  off':   rinx.  ■»»•   (En.M.j    Uv.  26  36  /    Dl.  M  19  / 


uz 

1.  The  verb  *^\,  nltU.  iwt^nlr,  H^i^iit  (Neh.  G  7  <Ki.)  Is. 
l),EivtIlhc>ubHanliTeHi{0,  HuiJit,  anu'nt7w(Neh.S7iD). 
3.  The  verb  nr).  xMa/l,  nniTn'v  <Kr.)  (Neh,  S7,  i^/Ltlr, 
w.  16 10,  nc),  giws  rrji,  mUA.  «««,-,»,.  Ex.  3S  35.  AV 
surer.' RV'eredilor.' and  -tfj,  iffldfr,),  aK.*7,  EV'debl' 

lii7Lk.l9aj,RVini««t.' 
UTA  (oYTii  [BA]).  a  post-eKilic  family  of  Nethinim 
(i  Esd.6}a),  unraenlioned  in  II  Ezra (£4;)!  or  Nehemiah 
(7*8). 
XTTHAl  CnW  ;  oi%i  [BAL]). 
One  Dfiheb'nt  Bi^^vm  (;.i/.)i  &iraSi4(ov«u  [Al,  •<*» 


(«BA 


[L|)=i 


^:L! 


,  Uthl  (« 


IV  [Bl,  . 


K  ILl),  » 


UZ  (Jiff;  with  an.  XVin.  Jer.25«+;  on  origin  of 
name,  see  GeogRAphv,  9  so.  and  note  suggestion 
below  that  '  Ui'  may  be  due  to  an  early  transcriber's 
error).  According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  name  is 
connected  both  with  a  region  to  Ihe  N,  and  with  a 
region  to  Ihe  S.  of  Palestine.  The  facts  of  NtT  are  as 
follows:  (i)  Eldest  son  of  Aram,  Gen.  10i3{ui,  AEL), 
cp  iCh.lij  (ui.  A  [17-33.  om.  B],  ouf,  L|,  where  Ut, 
Hul.  etc. ,  are  among  Ihe  sons  of  Shem.  but  6*  agrees 
with  MT  of  Gen.lO>3  (so  Cappellus,  Houb.,  Ki.). 
(a)  Eldest  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Gen.  22ii 
{«{  [A],  uf  [I,)).  (3)  Grandson  of  Seir  ihe  Horile. 
Gen.  SSiB  (ut  [ADL].  am  [E]).  i  Ch.  1 4>  (ui  [aA],  evt 

I    [L]).      {4)AUnd  between  o-iffl(E^pi?  Musri  in  N. 

[   Arabia?)  and  Philistia,  Jer.-25»  (not  in  6).      (5)  An 

I  Ejlomite  land,  LaTn.4ii  (nut  in  ®).^  (6)  A  land  of 
uncertain  sitiution.  where  Job  dwelt.  Job  1 1  {^v  X'^'PV 
rff  Kia[t\.nSi:  and  in  6s  addition   to  42.7).      See. 

I   furiiber.  GEOCKAPKr.  §  30. 

l3  u.  consider  lhe»  d;iu  in  ibe  following  order  I-fi),  (sX 
I    (j),  IfiX  U\  (?).    Nm  much  need  he  tald  on  U)-    The  clauM 

relative  10  Ur  (T)  is  onUlled  by  Graf.  Comill,  GieMbrechl,  and 

Duhm  13  a  gloss.  Il  Ken»  more  probable,  however,  thai  |nj;n 
I    is  a  corruption  of  pK.li  which  a  Ihoughileu  scribe  wrote  in&ii^d 

of  q-tipSd,  which  follows  [n  Ihe  list  of  peoples.  As  lo(t),  ii  is 
I    plain  from  meirical  coiuideraiions  thai  y^y  is  superAuoufe ;  nio^I 

probably  h  is  a  tormpiion  of  •  ditiographed  pn  (©,  iiri  j^Y, 


i.  Book  of,  I  B;  Mm 


10  (3>.  fo 


luble  of  Dishon)  ii  yemdan-/,;.,  probably  leraljineeL  The 
'imponding  place  in  tbe  liar  of  Dishon's  cfaifdrea  ought  to  be 
cupied  by  »nxe  not  less  Impotlani  ethnic.    Orern  (qsk),  t  ^h. 


ic™ 


0  be  excluded.    Mi^ur 


We  now  come  lo  »),  and  ask,  When  wu  the  bnd  of  Ui, 
where  Job  dwell?    Tbe  data  appear  al  first  night  10  be  con- 

ifheoughiiolKplacedintheE!  «-  NE.  of  Palesiine,  and  this 
can  be  supported  by 'he  meniion  of  the  Kasdim  in  Jobl  17.  and 
possibly  by  the  ethnics 'Sbuhite'R)  in  S 11.  and  'Buiiie'  in  S81, 
also  by  the  references  to  Ui  in  (i)  and  (fl),  according  to  Ihe 

connec^ng'joh  mlh  Ihe  district  of  Ijaurftn  called  tbe  Nu^ 
(see  Welalein'i  valuable  excursus  in  Del.  //w^^.  SJi-^^ 
sinc«  it  can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  ceniury  a.i>. 
On  the  ether  hand,  Ihe  names  Eliphai,  Bildaii  (#.i'.),  and 


-i.  AraUa),  while  the  repres 


placing  the  hone  of  Job  in  a  region  S.  of  Palet 
'KMSm'jn^lij^should  probublyraibec"      "" 

52° ,...,. 

appendijr  lo  Job  in  0  («c«  Gb'k^kaphv,  I  so),  arid,  according 


,.      .      _    .     ^JobT"j",'B™ii™F* 

^q'Jix  Wjobta's  (li^G&I^A™HV.Tr''  ''*'  ''^  ''™P'P 


K  IS  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  -vm  waa 
5337 


of  JTp.     See  ni 
<  In  Lam.  4 


,y  Google 


TUKut). 


0  uid  (l), 


df  Pak^ine.    This  it  i»I  n  i 


Kally  cwflid,  if 
K  and  disliicu  in 
1  then  in  lh«  NE. 

\S  hypoihtuH,  but 


^'we  may  slilHind  a  p^ii^hle  nconcil 


\mp\t  rrvqoenlly  pr 


IS 


Cp 


XJZAI  (11«,  eyei  IN*]-  CTIAI  [A].  otz.[L]),  father  I 

ofr;ilal{Nch.S!s).  ! 

DZAL  (^Itt  1  Sam.  ^T*K  :  aizhA).  K>n  of  Jaktan,  I 
Gen-lOiiT   <om.    E).    iCh.Ui    (om.    B.    4,Ihn    [A], 

OYZ&A  [^i)'   '■"'i'   ''y  B  necessnry  correction.   Eiek.  i 

calamus  (spic*)  appmr  among  Ihe  articles  of  Irade  from    | 
Uinl,      The  nnme  is  otucute.      At.  tradition   makes   , 
AitU  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Yemen,   later 
known  as  fiaaa  (5«  Di.  aJ  !x.  and  rcR,].      The  con- 
nection of  Ihe  two  names  is  disputed  by  Glaser  (Siiite.    I 
3177310417434),   who   prefers  to  seek  for  Uial   near 


ftinnaiiDn  of  VtvC'^tjii 


m(cpW 


'ri(ht,  Cam^.  Or.  Sim.  ti  147).    (S«  a1 


n.  lOifEiek. 


nZZA,  THE  QAEDEN  OF  {V\V  \i.  .  .  .  KHnoc 
024  [  BAL] ;  Pesh.  gnth  gtxa  :  herias  Ata ).  the  spot 
where  Mannsseh  and  Anion,  and  according  10  0*  {s«: 
below)  Jehoiakim  were  buried  (3K,21iS3«|.  The 
mo^t  imporuint  passage  is  1  K.  21  iS.  because  the 
Chronicler,  too.  refers  to  Ihe  spot  where  Manassoh  was 
buried ;  he  makes  no  such  smtemeni  in  [he  esse  of 
Amon.  Mnnnsseh  was  buried  '  in  the  garden  of  his 
house,  in  the  garden  of  Uiza' (a  K.21ie):  the  ||  passage, 
aCh-SSsa.  simply  says,  ■  in  his  own  house.' or  (O)  "in 
ihe  garden  of  liis  house,'  Most  scholars  suppose  that 
near  Mnnasseh'i  paliice  was  a  planlalion  named  after 
L'xza  (Uuiah?)  where  Mnnasseh  had  made  a  family 
'    ■   ■      '  atisfaciory. 


UZZIAH 

appear  (see  Rchoboth,  Zarephatk)  that,  according 
to  the  story  which  underlies  this  passage  and  a  S. 
21i5-ii  and  233^,  David  and  his  pitJrim  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Zarephathiles  and  the  Rehoboth- 
iles,  and  by  lexlual  corruption  Zarephalh^'aizab  {the 
name  in  Ihe  uriginal  text)  became  Perez'Uuah,  and  so 
an  iniHginary  person  was  produced,  called  L'uah. 
The  corrupt  word  Perei  naturally  suggested  a  divine 
judgmenl  (cp  Ex.  IBii  Ps.  6O3  [ij|.  The  story  is  recog- 
nised as  historical  by  Wade  {Old  Test.  Mil.  348). 
but  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  regard  it  as  artificiat.      See 

'  Siiinibted '  i>  ividenlly  Iht  seme  required  in  iS.Se,  ihaugh 
AVEivcs'ihook*(RV'uuinbl«l':  wiib margins),  ^pv,  how- 
ever, ifl  not  the  right  word ;  perhaps  il  is  the  revduum  of 
WIpbnn,  '  wavered  violenily.'    Foi  other  views  lee  Dr.  ind  Bu. 

(A-^ci 

s,  AV  UiiA(1,'0,  a  Mer»rile(iai.*a9li4l;  BiilA),  of«. 
ILl).    CpGt«EAUJ..lESi.,  Ij(iLrf).  T.  K.  C. 

See 

trZZI  ('IP,  a  perfectly  regular  abbreviated  form  of 
in>TI?  [for  "ChejTie's  view  see  UzziAH],  cp  Palm. 
'Itf^orfe]!  [BAL]  generally). 

I.  b.  Bukki.  in  the  genealogical  List  connecting 
Eleaiar  and  Zadok  (i  Ch.  Gj  [bji].  cp  v.  51  [j6],  ofitiX 
(L]).  This  list  is  giren  also  in  EiraTa^.  (iroowa  [Bl, 
ofivi  [A].  of.o^'  [L]),  but  with  Hie  omission  of  all  names 
between  Meraiolh  and  Aiariah  (the  bther  of  Aniariah). 
In  I  Esd.  Si  Ihe  name  appears  as  SAVIAs(om.  B,  iraovia 
[.\].  ofwu  [L]|;  for  OziAS  (AV  EzjAs)  here  represents 
Aiariah  ioi[i]u>\i  [B],  ({lou  [A],  fapaiov  {L]).  and  B' 
by  further  omitting  Uiii  and  his  son  Zovhiafa  makes 
Aiariah  the  son  of  Bukki^a  proceeding  which  is  based 
on  a  confusion  lieiwecn  wiii-and  -ip.  Jos.  (^n/.viii.  1  3) 
replaces  L'izi  and  Zeraliiah  by  (u[a}#a/ui;.      See  Gene- 

"'.""it.'/ii'r'ii, 
(b'p.  jix"  "'^ 


.,r 


).  b.  Bani,  a 
i.  A  chief  of 


l>  b.  BiNJAMlH  (1 

.ri  of  Be> 


>(|7,end),iCh.T,/{<:.v*« 
iL<0.  iCh.77;cpUuA<iCh. 


{|9.1iL>,.Ch.»»X««ILl). 


rfjed 


ahtfJeh. 


h  (Neh 


8   jJD 


id    l»; 


•Im 


IX  n'la  [»,  '  in  the  plaalation 
,iit.  •  ncn-aowt'—ut.,  irra't  In  ihe  rock,  cp 
in  the  Puller  is  lepealedly  miiwritlen  for 
II  in  iCh.Sdaes  hu  .  .  .  ool  mi»|i^ 
rri*^  iv  YonfiDi  (ya»(a.  lA),  r«i-  Ofe  (LD 


UZZAH  (024  [BAL]).  I.  [T\\V.  a  S.  66-8.  %  51; 
MZft[N]  [AD  ot  nZZA  (K^?.  '  S?83  [ai4.  A]  I  Ch. 
1379-n(,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab  who  took  part 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  under 
D.ivid  (see  ARK.  §  5 :  KirIatH-jfiaKihI.  He  and 
his  brother  (i-nK  \  cp  Ahiu)  were  driving  the  cart  upon 
which  the  .irk  was  placed,  when,  upon  reaching  a  certain 
threshing-floor  (see  Nachiin),  the  oxen  'stumbled'  (see 
belowl.  whereupon  Uiiah  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady 
the  ark  (emend  a  S.  87  after  i  Ch.  13  to  with  We,.  Dr., 


bolh  places,  of..  [LI.  of,  [IB^'ini.ft 

DZZIA  (K',Tr  :  oz[e]ljJc]  [Bit.\L]),  theAshlernthile 
(very  possibly  Og's  city  of  Ashiaroth  [Dt.  !«  etc.]  was 
really  Zarephath,  a  city  on  the  N.  Arabian  border  prob- 
ably conquered  by  Uavid,  see  ZarefHaTh  ;  bur  for  Ihe 
received  view  see  AshtaRoth),  one  of  Davids  heroes 
(David,  g  iia.  i.);  i  Ch.ll4*t  t.  k.  c. 

TTZnAH  ("'ir  pn  in  >  K.  U^^  34  Is.  1 1,'  etc ,  a  Ch. 
28i^  27i :  see  also  5.  below),  either  an  exp.insion  of 
tlie  olan-name  L'lii  (see  frit.  Bit.  on  i  Ch.  631)  or  • 
religious  utterance  =' Yahwi  is  strength.'  or  'my 
tirenglb '  |g  99);  there  Is  the  same  diflerence  of 
1  Thai  'I'm'  in  iK.tlTaM  ha>  anyihing  to  do  with 
'Uiiiah, '  A!  WellhaiiMn  once  uiaEHied,  is  1^1  from  probable  (>ee 
>....,     «._L__.i ■ -rija'u  of  Ya'.idi  an>1him  10  do 


wiihoi 


'  Uuiah  01 


.OlbtDiW 


rs). 


.  ■  God  SI 


!i\-ed  the  name  Pehez-uziah  (f-f.). 
Chronicler,  however,  accounts  differently  for  the 
calamity ;  '  none  ought  to  bear  the  ark  of  God  but 
IheUv-iies'dCh.  l.=ii:  cp  f.  .=/ and  col,  3463.  n.  .). 
The  narrative  can  hardly  be  understood  by  itself:  il 
must  be  l.iken  in  conneclion  with  3  S.  5  i7-is.  It  would 
>  Alnr'bani.pal  speaks  nf  a  city  chIIhI  Alalia.  In  the  far^S 
UndofMos(s«MBSHAi.);  j«  Del. /■«^.  143,596/ 
5939 


of  th«  names  in  the  OT.  *  Aiariah '  has  on  Ihe  whole  Ibe  npporc 
of  Kjne<,  ■  Usiah '  of  Chioniclet.  More  particularly.  Ihe  lorn 
n-m  (Uuiah)  occurs  in  i  K.IS13OJ0  Ho>.  1 1  Anuli  Zeeb. 
Hj,  bat  in  iK.II>3ii4  Is-lifliTi  iCh.  Mijf  27.  imj 
<Uiidiihu):  n-ilB  (.\iariah)  in  3  K.  Uii  151717  jj»7,  perhaps 

K(h(  Ginsb.l,  iCh.Sii,  bni  in-i1V  (Aiariahu)  in  aK.  l&ftS. 
om  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  clan-nanws  Aiariah  i<itba 
mosl  to  lie  pieferred  of  Ihrv  forms.  An  eiamimtion  of  (he 
occuirences  of  Eleamr,  Elirnr,  Aiaiiah,  Aiarel,  Eni,  shows 
indispuialjy  thai  there  was  till  quite  laic  lime*  a  consciousncnt 
thai  Awr  or  Ejw  TepT«cnled  a  clan  of  the  Negeb.  ll  is  nole- 
worthy  that  by  their  mothers  ihe  kings  of  Judah  wvr«  modi 
coiinecled  wilh    th*  Negeb.     Very  poBibly  the  moihers  of 


d  Umah  c 

'  <DSrn'  and   Sirog^  beintt   liat 


wibly  n 


'4^ 


!h.  In  3  k.  16 13  e't  reading*  an  ovofioo  lAl  (cp 
>.  U.  iCh.26T):  joiLvatlKl,  iWmi  lA)(oiB.L);  3> 
IBAL):  j,<..{l.l<«[BT,.*^-fTALl). 


hy  Google 


1.  Earlier  j 
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opinion  as  lo  '  L'iziel.'  The  queslioD  is  hardly  decided 
t^  Ihe  existence  of  the  Phien.  pr.  names  ^i-sij;,  -fxiv. 
or  Ihe  Palm.  ■!»  and  Nab.  viji.  or  by  the  name  foiuid 
on  old  Heb.  seals— rij.  'uiiivau,  for  which  see  Wrigbl, 
Comfi.  s™.  Gr.  73/.-[Che.]). 

J.  Son  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  age  of  sixteen  (a  K.  H=i  =  a  Ch.28.|. 
_  Tliat  ihe  name  Uiiiiih  was  changed  to 
ih  HI  his  accession  is  highly  improb- 
Boih  names  are  equally  religious  or 
raiher  perhaps  equally  non -religious,  and  from  i  Ch. 
eit[i>]  and  36(11)  we  see  how  uisy  it  was  for  .Tip  lo 
become  Mniy.  or  for  a-ny  lo  Iwcoine  ,tii'.      The  form 

been  a.  popular  corrtiption :  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
(h^-rcfcH^  10  disturb  the  modem  usage,  and  substitute 
AiarLvh  for  Ciiiah.  According  to  Stade'  in  1887. 
(here  Is  very  liltle  information  respecting  Uuiah  at  the 
disposal  of  ihe  historian.  After  stating  that  .Aiariah  or 
Uuiah  was  proclaimed  king  by  a  popular  assembly,  he 
ailds  Ihal  -the  Book  of  Kings  knows  nothing  of  any 
w.-irUke  achievements   of  Uuiah.     The  king  had  Ihe 

Ihal  of  pronouncing  judgment,  the  discharge  of  which 
would  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  people, 
he  had  lo  be  represented  iiy  his  son  Joihain,  who  w.is 
invesieil  with  the  office  of  a  prefect  of  the  palace. 
Where  the  leper-king  resided  (see  6)  did  indeed 
originally  form  a  pari  of  the  tradition  ;  but  Ihe  word  in 
question   (15;)    has    become  dishguted  beyond  tecog- 

In  funhcr  exphnaiion  St:ide  adds, '  bet  1iachophM;hk  [n-c>Bn^], 
■  K.l,^}.  chipschflt  ["irBn.nJ,  iCh.  a«ii,cannni  poMiWyniMn 
■n  inArnury  |KV<<<E,,  'n  Ikzai  houM'l.  Ttie  aphphas.-.th  |.^ 
^oHTu* ;  bill  in  1  Ch.  A^^mw  K,  ufomw*  A]  of  •  «ni5 10 

olf^cure  wkit  is  thv  Hvbrew  wor^  underlying  it.  Prubahly 
tome  bnilding  in  th>  royal  fijineu  i>  in»nl.^ 

Slade  concludes  wilb  the  remark  that  '  the  sixteen 
years  which  the  Hook  of  Kings  gives  to  Jolham,  include 
Ihe  period  during  which  Jolham  was  the  regent  for  his 
fat'ier.'  h^llsewhere  l$6j)  Stade  further  mentions  that 
Urjinh  rebuilt  Khith,  which  his  father  had  probably 
recovered.  Il  is  clear,  however,  that  fresh  ini-esiiga- 
lioiis  of  the  Rook  of  Chronicles  and  of  the  Hebrew  text 
both  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  do  not  favour  this 
eitreme  historical  soliriely.  tjonsidering  thai  the  Book 
of  Kings  gives  Uziiah  a  (nominal)  reign  of  not  less 
than  tifty-iwo  years,  an  augmentation  of  our  scanty 
material  is  of  importance.  Lei  us  consitler  our  situation. 
As  10  Ihe  accession  of  UuLih,  and  Ihe  assumed  con- 
quest of  Klath.  we  can  hardly  rest  satistied  with  Ihe 

_  — , ordinary  view  of  the  eircnmslances  of  the 

i,^^;   time,      .-\s  Kittel  has  pointed  out,  these 
■**■«*"'    -^  contained  in  portions  of  two  different 
i:umenis,  viz..  i  K.14;-i4  and  w.  19- 
■ised 


Uxtlah'a 


infei 


cp  Jo. 


-efully  t, 
itcly  studied.      From  the  former 


njeh 


n  of  the   ^ 

li/.T.).  a  part  of  which  Jehoash  had  recovered  for 
Israel,*  but  which  Amaiiah  wanted  for  Judah.  A 
deeisve  battle  look  place  'at  Reth-cusham  which  bc- 
liings  to  Jprahmcel,'  and  Am.iitih  was  worsted  and 
(according  lo  this  stratum  of  the  n.iTralire)  taken 
capti™.  W'u  now  have  lo  turn  lo  our  second  fragment 
of  narrative,    remembering  (this   we  learn   from   v.  j, 

t  l'orSl^.>L^\rulkrciiprr.>iDnarop;niDn,«:cZ.4  7'll'8ls»-IS9 
huv-e  bna   >jnn.n    R-p,  Jci.JiUii  (Am, 3 1;)— i,e,,  llw  winirr 


An  ,K.13,j  ih. 
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where  read  'Arammites,'  and  for  the  rest  see  JOK- 
THEEL,  SeLA)  thai  Amaziah  had  excited  the  bitter 
animosity  of  the  Arammites  or  Jerahmeeliles  by  his 
cruelty  at  the  rock  of  Kadesh.  The  notice  (i*,  19-M) 
is  very  meagre,  and  the  lexl  is  imperfect.  We  can, 
infer  from  v.  \g  that,  according  ic 


uiah  h 


™y  by 


Jehoash.  bui  had  sought  refuge  at  some  pbe* 
independent,  non-Israelitish  portion  of  the  Negcb,' 
Thirsting,  as  it  would  appear,  for  vengeance,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  conspired  against  the  fallen  king.  He 
tied  to  EshcoP  or  Holusah  (?),  an  important  city  in  Ihe 
Negeb,  bul  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  found  bim  there 
The  actors  in  the  following  scene  [w.  »-ii|  are  Ihe 

'And  all  ih 


Cu»hii«t  bore  hi 


>™i,w«™!™i^^d^ 


a  Jer 


inifori 


ealedil 


djen 


subjecl 


kmg 


loihx  wishes 
Id  naturally  accompany  Israel.  (It  uill 
iB  statement  of  the  conquest  of  Elalh  has 
corruption  of  Ihe  lext.*) 
rsof  Uiiiah.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
ifully  against  the  Philistines,  the 


of  the  city  by  Jchoa 
Kings  (as  we  have  si 
national   aggrandise 


and  strength, 
forlihcations  of  Jerusalem,  which 
ve  suffered  greatly  at  the  capture 
h  (aCh.S(i6-9).       The  Book  of 

nt  i  hut  elsewhere  valuable  in- 
been  found  underlying  the  statements  of 
Chronicles.  Still,  great  enaggeration  there  must  at 
any  rale  be,  as  Guthe  [Gfl  166)  remarks.  Unless  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  identify  Aiariah  of  Judah  with 
Atriya'u  of  Ya'udi,  we  could  not  possibly  imagine  the 
sudden  attd  unexpected  revival  of  Ihe  martial  prowess 
of  Judah.  M'Curdy.  il  is  true,  assumes  this  ;'  he  also 
thinks  that  the  relation  of  Hezekiah  to  the  Pliilistine  city 
of  Ekron  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  statement 
of  Sennacherib  Ihal  the  cities  which  he  had  cul  olf  from 
judah  he  gave  to  Ihe  kings  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and 
Gata.  imply  a  period  of  Judahite  expansion  which  W8_ 
can  only  pLice  in  the  reign  of  L'lziah.  Winckler,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  remarks,  'Such  successes  as  thosa 
uhich  arc  dcscrilx:d  would  be  possible  only  if  Aiariah 
acted  as  the  vassal  of  a  more  powerful  prince.  Musri 
could  not  be  such,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Philistine 
cities  would  have  enjoyed  its  special  protection.  There 
was  Assyria,  ao  doubt ;  bul  Aiariah  could  have  taken 
pan  in  the  .Assyrian  campaign  of  773  [the  last  year  of 
Shalmaneser  111.]  only  as  a  feudatory  of  Jeroboam  II.' 

There  is  no  difhculty  in  suppoHiig  that  either  the 
Chronicler  has  misread  his  authority,  or  the  lext  of 
Chronicles  itself  has  suffenil  corruption.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  Uziiah  afier  a  time  broke 
oaths'  and  made  war  on  the  Jerahmeeliles — 


1    of    t 


,  Je.i 


which   I 


in  Ih,-il  icBiMn.    5<cC>'(, 


Jehoash  nor  (aK.HiS.  explained  in  col.   3861, 
Jeroboam  11.  had  subdued.     That  he  '  broke  down  Ihe 
wall' of  Rehoboth  and  Ashhur.*  is  improbable,  bul  he 

1  la  V.  19  wc  read.  'And  Ihcy  canspited  SKainH  him  In 
Tshmaer  (^HiTDr",  asel^whcrt,  for  d^i*)- 
»  RcadinR'-apKforp-j^    The  imk  chanBt  may  be  rtquirtd 

""»  Fm  lilt  coircclions  s«  Cril,  Bit. 

•  Th«eDi.ndaiionin.K.14i«(m''MinK  na-i ;  cp  K»k. 
17  13)  hav  already  b«n  suggeiWl  by  Klo^tBrmann,  who,  hotf- 

in  part,  wi.h  b.  j  <ai  mot  propoitX 

iii.n.i;  'Uuiahandtht  Philiitines* 

toftcn)and 'Athdod'fas  Ani.S9).    A 


hy  V_H^H^IVH^ 
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may  have  made  successrul  incursions  into  the  Jerah- 
meelile  bud.*  and  have  inHicted  a  check  on  liis  enemies. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say.  and  underl}-ing  the 
account  of  Uiziah's  leprosy  there  is  probaljly  a  record 
or  a  great  huniiliation  sustained  by  Ihe  king. 

As  to  Uziiah's  leprosy  {cp  Lehkosy,  %  5.  iv. ).  la 
3  Ch.  26 16-11  he  is  said  10  have  been  struck  uilh  leprosy 
a  pttnishmenl  for  attempting  to  usurp 
"  the  office  of  the  pticslhuod  by  burning 
incense  in  ihe  leniple,  in  spile  of  Ihe  well- 
established  fact  that  the  ancient  kings  from  lime  to 
time  exercised  sacerdotal  functions,  Bui  in  aK.  15s 
all  that  is  said  is.  '  And  Yahu'^  smule  the  king,  so  that 
he  became  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
dwelt  in  Ihe  house  •  •  '  (the  last  word  appears  untrans- 
latable). Has  something  been  omitted  by  Ihe  compiler 
of  Kings,  and  if  so,  did  it  agree  with  Chronicles?  To 
answer  the  latter  question  in  Ihe  affirmalive  is  difficult. 
Ihe  story  in  Chronicles  being  so  clearly  posl-exilic. 
The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  a  K.  liai.  The  true  text 
probably  runs  nearly  as  follows  : — '  And  Jerahmeel  led 
the  king  away  id  Missur  lo  the  day  of  bis  death,  and 
he  dwelt  in  Belh-iareiJiath  of  Missur.'» 

The  mother  of  Jeroboam  I.  was  called  in  error  '  a 
leper,'  whereas  really  she  was  a  Misrile  (col.  3404.  n. 
a) ;  Noaman  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  slory  was  called, 
not  a  leper  {aK.Si),  but  a  Misrile.'  And  Uziiah, 
loo.  in  Ihe  narrative  from  which  the  compiler  of  Kings 
drew,  must  have  been  brought  into  connection  with  Ihe 
Misriles.  Uke  Manasseh  (probably).  Uziioh  was  carried 
inlo  captivity  by  the  Misrites  or  Jerahmeelites  of  N. 
Arabia;  bu[  unlike  Manasseh  be  did  not  return.  Mean- 
time, his  soa  Jotham  was  necessarily  rcgenl  at  Jeru- 

As  10  the  earthquake,  a  detail  so  romanlically  used 
by  Josephus  {Aal.  ix.  10»),  In  Zech.  Hj  Am.  1 1  (tiile) 
K  v..rtt...n.b.  '*'^  'i"''  obscure  references  lo  an  enrth- 
6.  Eaxthimak*..  q^^  .„  v^^,,  rvign,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  haiarded  that  this  earthquake  may 
have  su^^led  the  imagery  of  Is.2ig-ii  andAm.4ii. 
ll  is  Irue,  the  available  evidence  for  the  fact  is  very  lale, 
and  Wellhausen  throws  doubt  on  iis  historical  character 
(cp  Amos,  84).  In  Zech.  14  s  we  should  probably  read, 
'as  ye  fled  before  Ashhur'  (■miiji(().  and  in  Am.  li,  ■  two 
years  before  Ashhur  was  rooi'ed  oui.'  The  Zech. 
passage  alludes  to  Ihe  frequent  raids  of  Jerahmeelites  or 
Ashhurites  from  N,  Arabia,  and  the  Am,  passage  prob- 
ably to  the  events  attending  Ihe  successes  of  Jeroboam 
11.  inlheNeEeb(seeg>|. 

As  lo  references  to  Ciziah  in  Isaiah,      That  there  is 

such  a  reference  in  Is.  Si.  is  unqueslionable.     In  Is. 

«.  DnUh  in  ?*■*  "■'*■  ho«<^er,  i<  is  only  .0  Jotham. 

l^th.        ^"'  f  regent  and  then  as  kmg,  .hat  the 

prophetic    wriiers    descriptions    can    be 

safely  held  to  apply.      Exegesis,  of  course,  is  unaffected 

We  have  no  ftu'lher  information  respecting  Uuiah, 


rtgim  in  or  ii=ai  ih*  Negtb  was  catltd  Aahhur,  and  ihm  mu 

■  th*  'PhilislinM'  an  our  old  friends  th«  ' Zarephalhiie 
(m  Zarephath),  and  Iht  'Arabian!,  of  Gur-baal'  arc  tt 
JArabiaiH  of  Jcnkmed.'     The   'Msonilcs-  should    be    d 


The  final  word  is 


■he  phrut  nsc'Mn  1^,  Neb. ! 


UZZIEL 
unless  we  may  venture  10  identify  Azariab  of  Jiidah 
1   AxHva-n      "''''   *"    importani    personage    in    an 
J'h»0iSil  inscription  of  Tiglalh-pileser  111.    This 
-  monarch  mforms  us  that  m  his  reign 

(738  B.C.)  nineteen  districts  situated  in  the  nmghbour- 
hood  of  Hamath  banded  themselves  against  him  under 
Ai-(or  Ii-)ri.yB-u  of  Va-u-di,  but  were  eventually  over- 
come (see  A'.^r*  217/:,  KBItiff.,  Tiele,  BAG 
939/).  The  identificalion  of  Azriyau  of  Ya'udi  with 
Aiariah  (  =  L'Eiiah)  of  Judah  proposed  by  Ihe  late 
George  Smith  the  Assyriologisi,  and  after  him  by 
Schrader  (KGF y)<} ff.).  who  ably  supported  it  against 
A.  von  Gutschmid.  was  accepted  by  Winckler  in  1S99. 
and  is  even  now  defended  bv  M  Curdy  (///*.!/ 13,8/ ). 
C.  F.  Kent  {Hist.  Htb.  f'eopli^.  2  ii4),  and  Rogers 
(HBA  2119/,).  A  strong  opposition  has.  hoHeser, 
been  raised  lo  ii  (see,  i.g.,  Wellh.  JDT'iSibyfl:  Klo. 
Sa.-Ki.  496;  Wi.  AOF\tff.'.  KAT»'  54.  and, 
following  Winckler,  Che.  Inlr.  Is.  a,\  Ahai,  ii  has 
been  urged,  was  reigning  tour  years  later  (734  fl,c,.  see 
Ahaz),  and  the  deaths  of  Uuiab  and  Jotham  must 
therefore  have  been  almost  contemporaneous.  The  as- 
field,  and  not  Uuiah  (M'Cutdy.  Hist.  Profit.  Moh. 
1  <i4),  on  Ihe  theory  that  qui  facil  per  alium  facil  ptr 
it.  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  ihe  precise  wording  of  the 
cuneiform  text.  But  a  tar  greaier  objection  is  the  rlifli- 
cully  of  supposing  that  Uuiah  of  Judah  should  ever  have 
wished  to  interfere  with  Tiglalh-pileser,  that  he  should 
ever  have  been  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  an 
expedition,  and  that  he  should  have  been  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  tribes  representing  a  district  extending  Irom 
Ihe  Oronles  to  the  sea.  and  from  the  northern  lianks  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-libanus  10  the  sea  of  Antioch;'  for 
whatever  his  relations  with  Jeroboam  II.  may  have 
been,  it  is  at  all  evenls  clear  that  Ihe  slalemeni  in  a  K. 
,upport  ihe  identitication 


(see  JEH 


ii.). 


These  objections  are  urged  with  great  force  by 
Winckler  i,AOF\  taf. ).  who,  dismissing  ihe  old  identili- 
cation,  would  explain  Ya-u-di  as  Ihe  well-known  -tii'  of 
the  Zenjlrli  inscriptions  mentioned  in  Ihe  steles  of 
Panammu  and  Hadad.  a  view  which  is  favourably 
quoted  by  Kiitel  (A'onige,  363),  and  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted by  Homniel  (art.  ■  Assyria,'  Hastings'  BD).^ 


atiKel 


I  K<^al1 


nlheg 


6i,l9]  =  36[iilAiARiAH,  n-it^. 

3.  One  of  [he  b'll«  HAt 
<but^.«[LD. 


.    ._...  lof  Ji.djd.i.«inh.bi«n..o(Jeni. 

em  {Ezra,  ii.,  I5*,  |  .5,  ia>  (N.h.ll4,  <^  |BI.  ^,t^ 

\y 

i.  FaiherofJoNATHAN,9<iCh.I7js,  l.rt^ 

T.K,C,,Ki-6;  S.A.&.S7. 
VZZtEL  <?^'flj>   9  39 :    either   a  clan   name   [cp 
iziAH],  \hK-e!  being  only  formative,  or='Godismy 
■englh.'  %  39 ;    oz[c]ihA  [BAKL]).  a   name  found 


-exilic 


iimgs. 


names  capable  of  being  regarded  as  clan-names  of  the 
Negeb  (Che. ). 

I.  b.  Kohath  (cp  Jahaziel,  3I;  mostly  mentioned 
last  in  Ihe  list  of  sons  (Ex.SiS  Nu.  Sig  iQi.  69[53B]  18 
[83]).  According  to  X^-.  104hewas  the  uncle  (-i()  of 
Aaron  (a^iiX  [B])-  Of  his  sons  who  are  menlioned  in 
Ex.  611  (see  also  i  Ch.  S3»  [B'  idenlifles  L'lzlel  with 
Jahaiielof  E19]  24 14)  the  most  important  was  Eliaphan 
(cp  Zaphon).  who  was  Ihe  chief  of  all  Ihe  Kohalhiles 
(Nu.330). 


]    I    Ii  has 


-e  ffa/arikia,  A^^  fiai 


1  Ihe  «her  tund,  M'Curdy.  Hill  I'tvfA.  Man.  5  ,.3^ 

'  lilleof  Saroon  at  the  opening  of  Ihe  NiinrQd  inscTJp. 
,  .,u.i  .yv^iij).  *lhe  fluhduer  of  ^  a'udu,  whow  vlualion  is  ftr 
I    OIT.'    Elsewhere,  Rargon  c.nlU  Canaan  Mr  ^in>r)'(cpA'.47W 


by  Google 


Elzaphon  appcnn  in 
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:  mEnlicncd  in  i  Ch.  15  lo  wilh  Amminadab 

[A).of.iH-.«(Fl.iif.iiAtIt(Ll;  iCb-Maj).    S«Gin«alogies 

'i.  b.  I<hl,  a  caplain  of  Sihkoh  (I  j)  in  ihc  raid  asainal  tbs 
Amalekild  and  N(«inin>  <i  Ch.  4  41). 

b.  Bell,  in  a  genulosy  of  Benjamin  (f.i>.,  1 9,  ii.  a)  (i  Ch. 


B  called 


muudan  (I  Ch.  le  4  afwuiA  (Bl,  who  in  D.  iD 
(L,  ho««r,  of..,*).  ,  ^    ^ 

ii,.!,  i.  r4  Uml  figure!  as  u  »n  of  Jedulhun,  nol  e( 

Uniel,  the  son  of  Harhaiah  [j.v.  )  goldamiUu," 


VASHTI 

in  list  of  wall -builders  (see  Nehehiah,  %  1/  ;  Ezra 
ii.,SSi6[.l.  isrf),  NekSa  (««•  omits).      SeeRyle. 
Be.-Ry.,  Siegfr.  ad  ix. 
[Various  Hplanuions  h»^  been  given  oT  Ibis  nrange  phraK. 

S.  A.  cSok-.  mgenioii^iiI^«(taJ^*^i^j/.7M5wo,*md"HA" 
haiahX  Bui  in  ihe  lighi  or  many  olher  pasupei  in  which 
'Jcrahmcei'  and  ^Zarephath'  |)ut  on  sErange  di&guiie^,  and, 

"mo  |I^."' and"'pi'Ri''uMEits),  il^S  difficult "ot*' 10  decide 

'^.'l   10  h^ repair^  U™"  SOD  of'jirahme"!  "  ZaSpha^ 


of  thc^nu,  ii 


nee  of  Mever  (BhM.  i 
e  bad  nogrni,  the  guild 
re  baldly  justified. — T.  ic 


cing  Itie  place 


VAHEBpni  l-nt<l;  but MSSandGr.  Ven.amrW). 
apparently  a  locality  in  the  .Amorite  country,  lowardj 
Muab,  described  os  being  '  in  Suphah '  (HIpID^) ;  Nu. 
21 14  RV. 

AV(rollovnnEOnlcel«)ei'«lhe  indefensible  rendering. '  Wbat 
he  did  in  iheKed  Sea ' ;  Vg.  '  licul  fedl  in  man  nibre';!  Gr. 
Vcn.  *T>ft»^  ir  Aiu^^owi.  Tbe  rendering  of  •",  however— 
•Irit^fidiMfi  [FLQ  •*Aoj™r«*— pre»uppoiei  ihe  reading  anmil 


Hifde" 


nDl.ll  Gen.3«3i-3;.  we  KC  that  '  Vaheb '  i 
'Suphah^  of' Sarephal' 
.ion  really  comM  froir 
poelicnL  recDfd  ot  me  ancient  wars  we  may  further  &uppDK  tl 
a  verb  has  dropped  out,  and  render  '  Che  conquered)  Miffur  a 
Sarephalh'  (Iwo   placel   in    N.   Araka  on    the   border  of 


Vahwi '  (ai.r  rcn^O  TBO)  *e  s 
(Sitonr  im).  and  jiippose  tlu 

The  pa^^tgelben  becomeij  'Where 


t  PriHily  Wri 
ireo  of  inforr 


n  for  N. 


.      i>  said  in  the  liu  of 

d  of  Mi^ur  and  Sarephatb;  the  land  of 
Jerahmeel  which  nrelches  lowardi  Ihe  cily  of  Zarephalh,  and 
is  adjacent  to  the  border  of  Mi}}ur '  <^oriv  1(09  -9*:  |3^y 

in3i>  jjT^ji  njii  i-(rS  ^  y^H  ^woin;  pto  fifn|i  -mro  pii 

■nif?).'     See  Cht  Bit.  T.  K.  C 

YAJEZATEA.  RV  VftinUta  {Nri[;i ;  z&BoreA>ON 
[RL"],  ziBoYi€ei  [N],  ZAB0Yr*9A  [A],  iz^eoYO 
[L-'JI.  a  son  of  Haman,  Esih.99.  ITie  names  of 
Pliiman's  sons  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  traditional 
theory  respecting  the  f(ook  of  Esther.  In  Ihe  case  of 
\'aiiatha  the  form  itself  is  nol  certain,  the  1  being  eji- 
ceplionally  long  and  tlie  1  exceptionally  short  {a  trace 

Ihe  Perwan  original  Wahyaz-dlla. 

If,  however,  the  Mury  hoK  been  remodelled,  ajid  in  iis  original 
Ibrni  the  name^  were  hikH  as  a  Hebrew  writer  might  lega^  aa 

<rp  ini,  lioK  behind  which   may  he  Tiinii.  'Zarephalh lie." 
tf.mao.  bdng  an  Agagile,  was  an  Amaleki.e{(.f.,  Je,abn«eli.e). 

VALE,  TAIXE7,  occurs  in  AV  as  the  rendering  of 
the  folloBinR  Heb.  words  : 

I.  ppp,  Vmr*  (clym.  'depth';  kOiAAC.  <t>&pArI' 
neiiON.  etc. ).  for  which,  in  geographical  designations. 
RV,  followed  by  G,  A.  Smith,  gives  'vale,'  is  the  most 
natural  antithesis  to  nj,  Aar,  ■  niounI.iin '  (cp  Micl* 
I  K.  20j9.  iW-c.  miSor.  v.  ij,  cp  PLAIH.  s)-  H  « 
applied  to  wide  le^el  spaces  opening  out  of  a  mountain- 
ous country.  About  the  names  of  most  of  these  'vales' 
considerate  controversy  has  gathered  (see  AciiOR. 
F.LAH,  ESDRAF.t.ON,  Miri.BKRHY-TllEE.  RF.PHAIM. 
SiDDIM,  SUCCOTH).  The  vales  of  Hebron  and  Aijalon. 
however,  are  well-known,  and  may  be  taken  as  typical. 


I /sic  Ikcii 

■1  roil  Jiawlippevt  A|Mi 


in  Ar,  ei 


i/tittt  UwiyB. 


J  Ihe 


Jordan  (1  Ch.  I'iis  laiXii*}  Ciuit.2i).  In  Ps.GSm 
Job  39  ID  '  vales '  are  apparently  referred  to.  nol  as  the 
aniitbesis  of  mountains,  bui  as  containing  fertile  arable 
land.  Bui  ihe  text  of  Ihese  passages  is  disputed.  AV 
hasVALEinGen.  143Sia37i4.  and  DAl.E  in  Gen.  14 17 
{RVvale')  aS.  lSiS(EV|.  On  the  difference  between 
the  'Imtf  and  Ihe  h'i'd  (see  a),  see  Esdraelon. 

a.  nma,  iit'JA  {etym.  'split.'  'cleft';  rcijoi')  is  also 
used  in'contrast  10  'mountain'  (e.g..  Dl.  8;  llu, 
[rtJiPit],  cp  Ps.  I04S).  The  e()miologtcal  meaning  ex- 
plains Is.  404.  '  Every  iii'flAtEV  'valley';  «  i-ipayl  ; 
Di.  'ravine')  shall  be  exalted— i.e.,  filled  up.  The 
modem  Arabic  equivalent  el-Btiki'  is  the  name  given 
lo  Ihe  valley  situated  between  the  Lebanons.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  Plain  {g.v.)  by  AV  in  Am.  1  s 
(RV  'valley'},  Ezek.  87i/(AV'^-  'champiign),  and 
byEVinNeh.6i  Dan.  3i  (.\ram.  Mjipl}.  Gen.  lli  Eiek. 
Saa/  (RV^-  'valley')  84.  etc.  On  Dt,343  (EV 
inaccuraleiy,   'the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho')  see 

Jordan,  |  3. 

3.  M'J  (also  w;,  M'|,  ■> :  see  tbe  Lexicons),  gai,  gi. 
etc.  (elym,  perhaps  '  depression ' ;  ^dpa7{.  also  rdri), 
KoiXdi,  etc.,  once  povfU.  =  K.2.6  [om.  A]).  A  fre- 
quently occurring  word  for  a  somewhat  narrow  opening 
in  Ihe  mounwins.  gorge,  ravine ;  see  [e.g. )  Jiphthah- 
EL.  Harashtm.  Samaria,  Zkboim.  Zephathah, 
Hamongog,  and  especially  HiNNOM.  In  i  S.  17} 
(oilXiiF  [tf  *■■])  h  apparentlydesignates  the  deep  channel, 
dug  by  Ihe  turbid  water  torrents  in  Ihe  middle  of  the 
vale  t^lmek)  of  Elah.  Relatively  to  (he  j'li,  or  lower 
valley,  the  'Imtt  might  be  called  kdr,  '  mountain,' 
unless  we  suppose  in  i  S,  17  ihe  comliiaalion  of  elements 
from  two  sources.      See  Elah.  Ephes-DAMMiH. 

Aowi  Ihrough.     It  occurs  in  both  tenus  1  K.  18;.    See  Bbook. 
J.  n^BlF?,  the  iAr'/W/*l,  A "■' 


*.  Shep 


7-  *^l'f'  J"diih  2B(*«pa™(  .  .  .  xt^iMm 

TAMPIEE(niM'?^),  Prov.SO.sRV-'E.; 


10/ 


=). 


TANIAH  (n;^1).  of  the  b'ne  Bam  (;.f.).  in  list  of 
those  wilh  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i,,  f  f.  end);  En-alOjA 
(™..X«  IBI, -.?•>?  l»l.  "«*■■■  JAI.  o™^.  ILO,  apparendy  ihe 
Anos  (.»t  IBA),  f  om.  L)  of  II  1  Esd. »  34. 

TASHH1(*X*1),  iCh.eiB.     SeeJoKLi.a, 
VASHTI  ("'ilC't;  ACT.N  [BKALfl],  OYA-   C^'J.  CTt 
[?    BN'-'-AL   in    li9]),    the  name    of    Ihe 


Ahasuerus,  who  was  divorced  on  account  of  her  refi 
present  herself  before  the  guests  of  Ihe  king  on 
■enth  and  last  day  of  hia  great  banquet  (Esih.  1 9-; 


hy  V_H^H^IVH^ 


VAULT 

According  to   Hcrodolus  (fiia  ;   cp  9iio}  it  was  ihe 

cutenes  present  al  great  feasts.  This,  however,  bardly 
illustrates  the  slory  of  Vashti,  for  it  was  evidentlj-  by  an 
•rbilrary  command  of  the  king,  whose  heart  u-ai '  nieiry 
with  wine. '  thai  Vashti  was  summoned  lo  Ihe  banquel. 
Indeed,  Vashti  had  made  a  feast  of  her  own  for  the 
women  of  the  palace  {v.  g). 

Vashii's  name  used  to  be  connected  with  the  Persian 
vahiila.  'optimua,'  but,  according  to  a  very  clever 
hypothesis  of  Jensen.  Vashti,  Haman,  and  Zeresh  are 
pale  reflections  o(  Elamile  divinities,  named  respeclivelj 
Mashti  (or  Voshli?),  Huniman.  and  KSri^  (see  Esther, 
§  T,  Jensen,  WZKr.\f^r'\  Wildeboer,  'Esther'  in 
KHC 17 .73)-     This  view,  however,  is  not  very  probable. 

Ahaju*rus(f)andViiliii(?)f-    -    -    -'- ■    -    ■■ 


Ciplcl.  Monover.  the  (eil  ef  E^ilhei  ought  la  b 
fully  criliciied  than  ihal  of  Samuel  bdbrc  any  h 

Drii^iD  of  the  alory  is  Ibrmed.     There  \s  no ; 

ilexitjes  caused  by  ihe  book  u  i(  has  con 
It  on  the  Mine  principlei  n^ 
«  thai  0«  in  p«l.  of  Samuel 

.._. .. _.jry  of  Esther  and  Mordca 

diAereiil  ■coeraphical  and  hiitorical  setiine.  The 
doubly  lepTElenled  by  Either  (^Ivaellth)  am 
<Canneli-lhe  Icnhranlite  Jewi),  an  in  captiv 
of  Ihe  baalik  JeiBh>™«li'" '•"  n.*n>.i..  1  ,■  I. 
Book  or,  |7/; 


tai  (rf^m^ 


^•'BA>-;-.'-. 'hjJif™ 


people, 


Jerahmeel  and  Cuth '  {for  nj-iiT  VUTD  ifen  'nn  Min  rmrrw 
read  'vi31  ^MDnr  -gTif  'nni'MX  VaahiC  ifaerefore,  ought  to 
Ik  a  npreMnUtii^  of  the  As^'hutile.  Jerahmeelile.  and  Cuthite 
e,  Ihu  (he  nation  of  the  opprt^sDn  may,  like  the  nation 


beinE  often  uaed  aa  a  Aynon>-m  for '  Jeiahmeel '  Cp  Mordecai, 
PumK.  T.  K.  c. 

TAXTLT  ("flVJ),  Is.  654  RV°«-  ;  see  Tomb. 

TAULTED  CHAHBEB  (3J :  oikhma  nopNiKON  1 
lufanar).  Ezek.  IBa,.  etc.,  RV"«- ;  see  HiCH  Pl.^cE, 
8  6.  A  mound  or  shrine  for  illicit  worship  is  obviously 
intended  ;  but  the  rendering  of  ®  and  Vg.  (after  analogy 
of  fornix)  is  'without  sufficient  proof,  and  needless' 
(BDB). 


TEDAMini).  Eiek.27.i 
VEIL  (VAIL). 


RV.     See  JA> 


'.  g  ■/■ 


not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
ine  veil  ana  me  manlJe  in  the  OT.  As  in  Ihe  East  at 
the  present  day.  the  HelH-ew  veils  were  mostly  ample 
wraps  which  protected  Ihe  head  and  shoulders  agamst 
exposure,  and  sometimes  reached  the  feel.  Though 
vhIs  were  pan  of  the  ordinary  attire  of  Hebrew  women, 
unmarried  girls  did  not  mulHc  their  faces,  nor  did 
married  Jewesses  usually  wenr  veils  even  out  of  doors 
(iCor.lI,/).  In  iheTalmud  we  lind  that  only 
Jewesses  of  Arabia  wore  veils  (Saibdih.  65  a)  lo  cover 
their  whole  face,  the  ej-es  excepted.  The  bride,  how- 
ever, veiled  herself  (cp  aubm  vim)  in  presence  of  the 
bridegroom,  both  before  marringe  and  al  the  wedding 
ceremony  (Gen.29j5);  see  Mahhlage,  g  3.'  The 
modem  Oriental  yajhmat.  which  hangs  in  a  narrow  strip 
0  Ihe  feet,  was  nol  used  by  the 


Beb 


The 


rendered  '  veil '  are  ;— 
idlffi,  ITJ,  Gen.24(j3Sni9l.i. 
nolavnUF.V),  bj. 


-S  U.  '■ 


J.EV 


6.™h"flerratof,  B^lin  Ii 
eiplained  as  a  vdl.    The  figur 

AVmE-  'spangled  01 


utbSij  AV(„p^,^  (BALI,  . 

in,'  'jhc«,'  FV  'n«nlle')Mre 

l«e.\l*srLt.|,[3l. 

s.  26  7  (perhaps  the  reading  Aoi 

Eiek-SSij);  DHKi  moderoi  ren. 


hg-)   is   U.U, 


EKihle).  ai 


the  fore 


8.  rtpiflJAoio^,  I  Cor.  11  15  AX«<t;  EV  preferably  'coveTing'; 

CpMAKTLa,la(.9J. 

The  face  of  the  king  or  other  chief  was  sometimes 
covered  to  hide  the  divine  halo ;  thus-  Moses  wore  a 
Mosweh,  ^5,  Ex.  3433^  (icdJifWW  [BAFl-].  cp  a  Cor. 
313),  with  which  Dillmann  compares  sulh.  ris.  Gen. 
*9ii.'  It  will,  however,  be  noted  that,  according  lo 
MT.  Moses  seems  to  have  worn  his  veil  only  in  private, 
and  10  have  removed  it  not  only  when  seeking  an  oracle 
but  nho  when  addressing  the  people.  L  A. 

VEIL  (OF  THE  TEMPLE).  See  Tabesnacle,  S 
5,  and  cp  Temple.  §  33. 

The  words  are  firiitth.  T^"^,  Ex.  2631  elc  ;  icam- 
■wirtuiio.,  Ml.27si  Lk.2345.  Jerome  (in  Mt.2rs': 
also  Episl.  189  :  and  again  Episl.  1208)  atGnus  that  in 
Malth^''s  Hebrew  Gospel  be  read,  not  '  veil.'  but 
■lintel' — supetlininare  ttmpH  infinita:  magnitadinis 
fraclum  esse  alqve  divimm  (also  corruiue.  also  inhialtitH). 
Nestle  infers  that  Jerome  found,  not  T~-i-a.  -veil,'  but 
ihsp,  'capital'  (of  Ihe  column  supporting  the  roof;  see 
Chapiter.  4),  though  Jerome  less  accurately  gives 
iupirliminsri  {Expos.  1B95*,  310/;).  Cp  TEXT,  g 
6s  n.  a. 

VEHISOH  {Fr.  vnaison.  Lai.  ^fiatio.  -a  hunting' ; 
Heb.  TV.  fnyid.  %'l«.  '10  hunt.'  cp  Ar.  joj-rf™, 
Syr.  fiirffl).  The  Hebrews,  as  described  by  Ihe  OT 
wrilers,  had  already  reached  the  stage  of  pastival  nomadi 
when  '  the  hunting  which  is  the  subsistence  of  the  tudo- 
wanderer,  has  come  to  be  only  an  extra  means  of  life' 
(to  quote  Tylor,  Anikropology.  aao|.  Rsal"  (?.i'.  )  is 
probably  meant  lo  represent  nothing  more  than  this  | '  a 
man  acquainted  with  hunlioE.'  iy  pT*  tf-ii.  Gen.  2627  ; 
cp  2598  273).  since  Liter  be  seems  to  be  himself 
possessed  of  flocks  and  herds  (Gen.  889 ;  for  Nimrod 


;  specif 


:le). 
1  for  Ibis  purpose  or  for  dj 

ma.le  of  the  hnv  and  airov 
,|>)and  theSLTNGte.P..  . 


g    off   IF 


One  of  (Ik  Hctrcw  lenns  lor  ■  provi^'oti '  is  actually 
reminiscent  of  the  hunling  stage  [n-K.  fUih,  Gen.  42ij 
ISii  Ps.  laautlcnS],  Jo5h.9s['»BnV];  cp  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  JosKQu,  'this  our  bn^^d  we  provisioned 
ourselves  [ijn^i::]  with  it  hoi  from  our  bouses ').'  Bui, 
although  both  as  a  necessity  and  as  a  pastime  the 
pursuit  has  in  general  played  an  important  part  in  the 
:h,asLagarde{J(«.  education  and  evolution  of  mankind,*  Ihe  Hebrews, 
hampered'  again  (see  CoiJlUkS,  %  i) perhaps  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  iheir  religion,  after  ihoy  had  passed 
through  the  stage  were  noi  often  induced  '  lo  revert  for 
whal  their  ancestors  had  been  compelled 


»RV)l 


nthat 


I  On  the  fi'lpk  of  Cea.  2 


^^□OK.  i^ttstrtn^re,    0's  read. 


difftred  from  the  inside.    CpicisV'JL,  .  ..  - 

3  In  the  Talmud  inoD-  ?TtrtDDi*holh  'covering'  and  'vdl- 

9  Elsewhere  we  find  ihe  verb  hf-i,  kilktl,  used  (1  K.  4  ;), 
and  die  noun  anS,  k^ti^  (i  K.  4  n  IS  3]). 

4  As  10  its  value  In  Ibis  le&pect  Charles  Kingsley'a  Gimman 
A  in  vieWf  that  is  to  my,  of  Ihe  itmggle  of  the  ludons. 

3*48 


,y  Google 


VENUS,  TBMPLBI  OF 

10  practise  (roia  necessity'  (to  quote  M.  G,  WatUns. 

Gtianmgs  from  Iht  Natural  History  t>/  the  Annents, 
chap.  10}.  Assyrian,'  Egyptian.'  ChaldaKin,'  and 
Persian  monarchs.  on  the  othtir  hand,  boasted  of  their 
ex|iloits  in  hunting ;  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  even 
innintained  private  hunting-grounds,  called  ropd Jntrm. ' 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  pursued  the  pastime  vigorously. ' 
Their  writers  describe  it  fre<|uentl)'  (Homer.  Horace. 


ar).a 


subject  (\enophon,  Appian). 


Eirpi^  '(mc  Net,  SnariX  In  i  S.  »».  loo,  according  to 
V  wc  hav<  a  linin  of  huntinK  ■  jwnridgc,  bu(  the  Hebrew 
trnn  \%  radAph,  ^fHirsue,'  and  in  any  cw  lIh  nie--ininff  oT  (he 


TEBMUOK  (■c'^1.   Jer.22u   Eiek.23n+.      See 
Colours.  S  14. 
VERSIONS.    See  Tbvt  and  Versions. 
VSSTKEHTS  {mi^.   etc.),   3  K.  10».  etc.      See 

Dress. 

VESTBT  ("C"???  ■  Tfo  eiTi  toy  oikoy  MecOAaA 
[BL],  Toic  cni  TOY  «ic64ik\  [.^] ;  -  .  -  toy  cto- 

\lCMOY  [Aq-  Sym.  ]).  in  the  phr.tse  •  him  thai  was  over 
the  vestry'  (a  K.  10  nt).  is  getierally  supposed  lo  me.in 
the  place  where  the  holy  vestments  supplied  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  were  kept ;  see  Dress,  g  S  ;  Jehu, 
col.  3356.  The  ancient  versions  dilTcr ;  iliere  was  no 
fixed  tradiiiotial  iiiierprewiion.  The  moderns  have 
defended  '  veslry '  or  ■  wardrobe '  by  a  far-fetched  com- 
p;itison  of  Ethiopic  t'llih,  'tunic,  coat.'  I'he  text 
must  be  corrupt. 

Rtad  probahly  ilJpVxSp  -nfK,  ■  him  that  vas  ovtr  the  hall  ■ 
(^j/.r,  Nov.  .899).  Thai  there  mre  several  'halU'  or 
■th.imben'(n^3;'S)ulached  lo  Ihe  JecusaleiD  temple  we  know 
IMi.ih-i,  EiralOs  Nth.  IS],  etc.);  and  from  i  S. 8 11  (cp  1  is 

the^v^i  A:iUd«,  or'hal"inVhidi  ih^'^o  »[loslfor 
Ihe  lacrificiiil  ratal  aswnbled.    It  was  in  tnch  >  li^UiXk  ih;.> 
the  a-ui1.<n>r9hippers  aaeiahled  in  eipecialiui 
fe.T..«(r.  .9K    epTEMrLlt.M.,.  J,. 

HcbrevrleiO;  that  A  did  not  fully undeiKan 
fi.miS.C'weahove).    r  iuhI  3  ateliibie  tabe 

le  (ucied)  perfumn,'  or  'IJmSs, 


.nafore'iTJ 
>m  Ihe  lawr  [^ 


■theHrein>>ni.ir(cpKl<i.), 

VESTtTBE  (im&tion),  Rev.  191316  AV,  RV  'gar- 
mem.'    S«  Mantle.  §  a  [17]. 

VETCHES,  WILD  (S?-*!),  Job  30 7  RV»w-,  EV 
NF-Trr,r,s(4',i'.l. 

TIAL     I.  1|9.  /^t.   1S.IO1;   also   aK.9i3   RV 

(where  AV  h:»  IV™  \^.v.  1 ;  ^aj,6,\     Cp  also  DH-iF. 

>.  *,o>,,  R,v.  5«  li7,  etc.  where  RV  always  II..WL  ^.F.,  9). 

VILLAOE.  I.  A  'village'  as  distinguished  from  a 
■tnwn'  or  -cily'  (Tl?,  ';>)  is  properly  n^,  kafhSr 
(C.int.7M  [ii]  I  Ch.a7is).  or  12*3,  kSphtr  [x  S.ftiB  in 
conibiTLiIioii  with  'riBrt,  happtritl.  '  villi.ge  of  the 
pe.i5antry.'  EV  ■  country  village).'  or  TB3  *''/^^'- ( Neh. 
fli,  plur.,  if  MT  is  correct;  see  CllEPHIRAH).      Like 


rngh»l'lc?lhei*ni'^'e"Sf'Liag™.'  ^        wu     *      nque - 


VINE 

the  Arabic  k^r,  the  word  enters  into  compound  place- 
names — e.g.,  Chephar-ha-ommonai ;  cp  Capernaum. 

3.  B'ltri,  hifirSm,  is  the  name  given  to  villages  n-hicb 
grew  out  of  Ihe  early  tetilements  of  nomads,  Gen.  25i6 
(,l  m-itk  (IrOlh:  cp  Caslle,  4),  Lev.aSji  ('villages 
[enclosures]  M'hich  have  no  wall  around  (hem ").  Josh. 
199  ('villages  which  lay  around  their  cities';  see 
CiTv),  Neh,  1299/  See  Hazor.  Hezron,  Hazerih, 
Hazeroth. 

3.  In  AV  'villages'  is  now  and  then  given  for  mia, 
bdnith,  'tlaughters' — i.e..  the  dependent  tou-ns  of  a 
city;  Nu.21sj3a  (RV  'towns'),  I  Ch.  2^3  (so  too 
RV).     Cp  Daughter. 

4-  Oa  n^ri.  Isawuiilh.  a  less  distinctly  Hebrew  term 
and  properl;  synonymous  with  it,  see  Havoth- 


,  Hivn 


properly  'level  country.'  RV 
renders  'villages'  (AV  'towns')  'without  walls'  in 
Zech.2*  [8],  and  in  Ezek.38ii  Eslh.Qig  EV  gives 
'  unwalled  villages.'  'unwalled  towns.'  rrti-is  should 
possibly  be  restored  for  cmn  in  a  Ch.  274  (see  Forest), 
unless  we  hold  that  it  was  in  conquered  ponions  of  the 
Negeb  (read  'ine'tij.  'in  the  Ashhurile')  that  Jotham, 
like  Kehoboam  (q.v.\,  buill  'castles  and  towers,'  In 
Esih.  {U.)  the  noun  frdUm  is  rendered  in  EV  'of 
the  villages ' ;  cp  EV  of  Di.  Sj  i  S.  8  iS.  Some  connect 
pEKizztTES  (q.v.\  with  this  word. 

6.  1^,  f'rdiin.  too,  is  conjecturally  rendered 
'  villages,'  '  villagers '  bj  AV  and  some  recent  scholars 
(cp  Moore  and  Budde)  in  Judg,  6j  11,  but  by  RV,  not 
less  conjedu rally,  'nilers,'  'rule.'  For  Jniljj.Sii 
Robertson  Smith  in  1B93  suggested  '  in  the  redemption 
of  Israel '  (see  Black,  Judges.  4a) ;  but  more  probably 
the  true  reading  in  Judg.Sfii,  and  Hab.3it  is  o'jn 
(Q-1'Vi)  :  cp  0  Suraroi  [B],  ^pa^ir  [AL].  ix-nerOir 
(hut  in  Judg.Bi.  oPi^D^  [B],  Max^^o  [Al.]l.  So 
Cheyne,  and  (in  Hab.  t.c. )  Voller^. 


r4AV, -t 


i'(RV-c 


watrioTj-;  mg.' hordes ':«,•   ......    ,     

B.  «if.i|  in  NT  is  unifonnlv  rendered  village  in  RV  (Mk. 
627^lhe  vjlUi^ei  of  Ccsaxea  Philippi  ;  Jii.T4> — the  village  of 
Belhlehem).    In  O  It  unulimet  icpiesenis  not  only    n^l,  n\n, 
•tin,  :n-e,  1^,  ill,  and  tBi,  bui  aba  even  n-^  and  n~ip. 
"il  aViven  a.»  Rabbiniii ''■'    ' 


lainedm 


oFui 


lenkil,  BL  S 11)  the  nodem  criterion  in  Pnl»iin* 
ine  po»e»ion  <rfi^Mparale  marfcet.     In  E;lh.  9  19  o!  ..tm- 

■etj-  >*  is  a»uitied  to  belong.  " 

VIHDICATOE  (Wi).  Johl9.s  RV~«-    See  CJoEL, 

id  Job  ii.  col.  3474. 


VIHE  (IPJ,  more  fully  J'!?  J^J  Nu.  S 
Like  the  name  of  the  grape  (aiy).  the  wo 

1.  H*braw  )^ 


g.l8.,). 


which 


Guidi  infers  (Delia  Sede  fri> 
auuiB.  ^j  jIj^i  the  vine  was  known  to  the  people 
trho  formed  the  original  Semitic  stock.  But  from  the 
names  for  pruning,  vintage,  winepress,  and  wine  Iwing 
distinct  in  ihe  diffireni  languages  he  concludes  that  the 
primitive  Semites  were  unacquainted  with  Ihe  making  of 
wine,  their  onginal  '  strong  drink '  {-aif.  a  word  common 
to  the  four  languages  and    Klhiopic}  being    prot>at>]y 

Gdpken  (]ijj)  denotes  the  grape-vine  everjTihere  but  in 
3  K.  439,  v/here  g/fiAen  iddeh  (nTt  iDj)  is  used  of  some 
plant  resembling  the  vine  in  form,  but  bearing  poisonous 
or  bilier  gourds ;  see  Wild  Gourde;.  Anoiher  «i)rd 
Icr/t  (pit.  Is.5j  Jer.Siit)  or  idritdh  (npjf.  Gen. 
49(1+)  seems  10  denote  a  superior  sort  of  vine. 
Probably  it  derives  iis  name  from  the  rich  dark  hue 
of  ihe  grapes  (cp  Ar,  fakira  or  lakora:  Lag.  Uebers. 
31  /   explains  dilTerenlly).      Its   grapes  were  called 


Saso 


hy  V_H^H^IVH^ 


VINE 
itriktm  (D'pvib.  Is- 188,  though  RV*t  •  choice  planu '  is 
■  possible  rendering).  According  lo  Jewish  tradiiion. 
ibey  were  very  sweet,  with  almost  invisible  kernels 
harsanntm  (d'»vi  ;  see  Gkapb,  7).  The  vIck  branch 
or  shoot  is  called  lAnJniA  (nnSci|>  from  not  lo 'pnuK  ; 
or  idrig  {irti.  Gen.Wio  11  ]oellj+),  from  i*  to 
■interweave.'"  ZaUalUm  |e->iS.' Is.  ISj)  seems  10 
denote  low  branches  or  cliuilers  thai  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  gathering  of  grapes  is  expressed  by  the  verb  ta 
(Lev,  255,  etc.},  Ihe  vintage  or  vintage- season  being 
Wf/r  (Tij,  Lev.2es.Juiig.8atf:  to  prune  the  vine  is 
■CI  (Lev.  253/  ls.B6t) ;  the  pruning.hook  ximatmirih 
(moio).  The  'pruning  of  vines'  (Budde.  Siegfried)  is 
ft  more  likely  interpretation  of  tamir  (i-pO  in  Cant. 
2i9  than  the  'singing  of  birds"  (Etel.,  Konig).  The 
obscure  word  limralk  (riTDj)  in  Gen.Wii  is  by  Frd. 
Delitzsch  connected  with  this  root,  and  interpreted  as 
'frxiits  ciil  (from  the  plants  that  bear  them)';  but 
Dillmann  rightly  objects  chat  -Oi  is  used  only  of  pruning 
awaj  that  which  is  useless  :  probably  the  word  must  be 
traced  10  some  other  source ;  ©  renders  Tan  KapwHr, 
In  Talm.  »^iiwr  (-^ilsdessen-lniil  (grapes,  etc.). 

The  Israelites  traced  ihe  planting  of  the  vine  to  Noah 
(Gen.  9jo;  see  Budde.fliW  Urgtuh.  306^.  407,  and  cp 
S.  BiMlCfcl  Noah)  :  and  Biidde  thinks  that  the' com- 
•■,  fort    spoken  of  in  Gen.  Gn  refers  10  Ihe 

dweller  in  Palestine :  thus  the  Israelites  preserved  Ihe 
tradition  of  the  introduction  of  Ihe  vine  from  anolher 
land.  Palestine,  as  descrilied  in  the  OT,  was  a  great 
wine-producing  country.  Joseph  (Ephraim)  in  Gen.  49  n 
and  Israel  in  Ps.  SOS  [9]  (cpls.Sa  Hos.IOi,  etc.)  are 
compared  to  a  vine.  Delitzsch,  in  his  charming  essay 
'  The  Bible  and  Wine '  {Irti.  1888,  essay  9).  segs  in  the 
fact  th,it  Jesus  compares  himself  to  a  vine  (Jn.  15t), 
an  allusion  10  his  being  the  Messiah,  the  Second  EJavid 
— which  illiislrates  a  pass^ige  in  the  enrly  Christian 
DiJachi.  The  phrase  to  '  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and 
one's  own  dg-tree'  occurs  constantly  in  descriptions  of 
a  lime  of  peace  (i  K.4>5  [5s]  Mic.  4*  Zech.Sio). 
Passages  like  Judg.  9rj  Ps.104ts  show  with  what 
amplicity  men  thanked  God  for  the  gift  of  wine.  But 
Ihe  vine  supplied  another  figure.  There  wore  wild  vines 
— not  of  a  ■  genuine'  slock  IJer.  23i).  Israel,  when  un- 
faithful, is  compared  to  these  (Jer.  I.c.  ep  Is.  5a),  and 
Ihe  enemies  of  Israel  are  eien  likened  |Dl.  323=)  lo  a 


CpSoi 


^iid  frui 
i,  by  the  corruption  typified  by  Sodom  (Driver). 


I.  s  3.  ■ 


I,  L.)  'grows  spontaneously'* 
(according  to  de  Candolle.  LOrigint.  151  ^  )  in  W. 
S  Hitnnl  "^""Psr^-*'*  -^s'"'  S-  Europe.  Algeria,  and 
uVjJ-™  Morocco  :  but  its  spontaneous  growth  is 
''*'**^-  most  marked  in  Ihe  region  S,  of  the 
Caspian,  and  between  ihat  and  ihe  Black  Sea.  lis 
original  home  was  most  probably  in  Transcaucasia, 
though  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  deposits  of 
prehistoric  and  probably  prehuman  age  in  other  quarters 
—as  in  N.  llaly.  Switzerland,  and  S.  France.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  W.  Asia 
and  in  Egypt ;  in  the  laiier  country  there  is  evidence 
reaching  kick  five  or  six  thousand  years.  The  '  soma  ' 
of  the  Vedas  appears  to  have  denoted  primarily  a  beer 
made  from  grain,  but  subsequently  tuirie;  and  it  is 
probable  thai  wine  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of 
the  -Aryan  race  and  Ihal  they  carried  Ihe  vine  with  them 
as  they  migrated  westward.  Of  the  condition  of  vine- 
grmiing  in  nio<lern  Svrin  an  account  is  given  by  Ander- 
lind  in  HDPr  II 160  f.  Cp  also  Trislram.  N/fB  ^ 
ff.,  and  see  Wine.  n.  m.— w,  t.  t.-d. 


VOWS,  VOTTVB  OFFERINGS 
VIMEQAB  (pp'n  J'be  sour.'    leavened.' Nu.  S}; 
OiOC,  Jn.  \9v)).      Cp  cols.  959  n.  3,  375a.  5309. 
VINETASDS.   PLADI  OF   THE   (O'P^S    ^3t!^). 

Judg.  11}J  AV,   RV  ABKL-CHEkAMIH  {q.o,). 

TI0L(i'3J).  Is.6i»AV.     See  Ml'sic,  S  a.  6-9. 

TIOLET  (n^3n),  Esth-lftAX-^-;  EV  'blue.'  See 
Purple  and  Colours,  g  13. 

TIFEB  (TVJSXf..  I1.S06;  cxi^na.  Acts2S3).  S« 
Serpent,  %i[ii 

VIBGIM(nd.pOeNOC)-  There  is  no  desr  trace  of  an 
Order  of  Virgins  in  ihe  Apostolic  Church,  llie  four 
daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  [cp  PhILIh].  nbo 
exercised  the  gift  (rf  prophecy,  were  virgins  (Actsil^). 
In  I  Cor- 7 as- 38  Paul  declares  thai  he  has  'no  command, 
ment  of  the  Lord  '  respecting  virgins  ;  ihey  may  many, 
or  not  marry,  without  sin.  On  Ihe  whole  he  is  inclined 
to  recommend  for  them  and  for  all  the  unmarried  state, 
'on  account  of  Ihe  presenl  necessity.'  which  should 
make  all  Chrisiians  sit  loosel}'  to  the  world. 

A  laTcf  *gt,  vrhicb  valtied  virginity  u  k  superior  viitue, 
peopltd  thp  Apw(olica|;e  with  viigins  living  in  ooounDnily  aihi 
presided  o^-er  by  the  Virgin  Mary :  see,  for  example  Dwinitio 
Maria  (Tischendotf,  Ahcal,  Af<Kr.  1661)  pp.  ««/  :  Caflii 
Afctr.  Gntfils,  F.  RobinHm,  iS^.  Bui  ihu  picliitc  ba-i  no 
hisioticat  aathorii^alionj  and  ii  dimply  Ih?  rtflexofaujbwquuit 
inslilulion.     On  Ihe  diflicull  pasuge   in   Ignatius,  Smyrm.  iji. 

Liffhiroot's  note  ad  /■¥.  :  he  is  probably  righl  in  inlerpminE  il 

in  God's  sighi  ihey  are  by  Iheir  purity  and  devarion.'     [Cp 
MlHISTKV.  I  41  «id,l  ].  A.  k. 

TISIOH  (.HinDeic, ),  Gen.  15 1.  etc.    See  Prophecy. 
7BI0N,   TALLEr   OF    (ti'jn   *i   or   K'J,    thc 

ifcftpirroc-  [ion  (**  in  f.  s]  en  <t>4P*rri  rfelitoN). 
a  place  called  Valley  of  Hiziaion.  from  which  ihe 
Assvrians  were  expected  lo  make  an  assault  on  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Is.22i  (late  heading),  5+. 
That  Hiizaion  is  a  proper  name,  and  Ihal  the  [jirase 
does  not  mean  '  valley  of  vision '  {or.  prophetic  rei-ela- 
tion)  is  generally  adniitled.  According  to  Dillmann. 
some  part  of  Jerusalem  is  referred  to.  perhaps  the 
Tyropoeon,  where  the  fortification  may  have  been 
specially  weak.  This  implies  the  Massorelic  division 
of  the  verse,  which,  however,  must  surely  be  wrong 
(see  Duhm;  Marti;  S/'OT).  No  such  name  as 
Hmaion  being  known,  it  has  been  proposed  10  read 
— o^in  "i  '  Ihe  valley  of  Hinnom,"  comparing  Zech.  I4s, 
where  -n  n-i  ('valley  of  my  mountains')  and  Dn.T  irl 
('  valley  of  mountains')  may  be  miswritten  for  c^l.i  r'I 
'valley  of  Hinnom'  (see  'Isaiah,'  SBO  T  [Heb.].  iia: 
Marti ). 
It  it.  howtvH.  by  no  meant  improKible  ibat  Ii-  V. 


i'L^-ei; 


by 


the  JcrahnKElilo  (cp  Sen.sachbh 

should  be  [plS  'JJ  'the  sons  of  Cushan.'    The  next 'melrical 

lln»  btgini  with  d'-f  "K'"  oS-JF  (El«n),  as  also  probably  in 

lion  of  ijHcn^.  (Jetahmccl).  Such  h  the  portion  of  itie  un- 
deddrd  quetlion  nspecling  Ibe  relcrence  of  Is.  S£.  and  Ih* 
meaningofValleyoTtliiiiuon,'  T.  K-  c 


TOWS.    VOTIVE    OFFERINOS.      A    vow    is    a 

voluntary  obligation  solemnly  assumed  toward  God  lo 
1   n.H..»i».    ^°  something  not  otherwise  required. 
1.  DafllllUon,    ^^,  ^^^^.^  ,^  ^^  acceptable  or  influ- 
■*''  ential  wiih  him.      The  promise  may  be 

either  simple  or  conditional.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
usually  a  pledge  10  perform  at  a  future  dale — for  ex- 
ample, at  the  next  recurrence  of  a  feast— an  act  of 
worship  which  is  less  convenient  or  suiuble  at  Ihe 
lime  the  vow  is  made ;  and  thc  motive  may  be  any 
which  would  prompt  man  to  the  act  itself,  such  as 
gratitude  10  God.  the  desire  lo  secure  his  favour,  etc. 
Sasa 


vows,  VOTIVB  OFPBEINQB 

A  conditional  vow  is  commonly  made  in  circumslances 
in  which  ihe  urgent  need  of  God'9  protection  or  help 
is  felt,  as  in  illness,  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  or  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  greatly  desired  end.  such  as  Ihe  birth  of 
a  child,  the  increase  of  (locks  and  herds,  victory  in 
battle,  and  Ihe  like.  In  such  a  case  a  man  solemnly 
binds  himself,  if  God  does  for  him  what  he  wishes,  lo 
do  such  and  such  a  speciiied  thing  for  God. 

Vows  of  the  latler  kind  were  in  ancient  religions  the 
common  accompaniment  of  prayer,  and  were  believed 
to  contribute  greatly  to  its  etficacy.  The  transaction 
seems  to  us  commercial  in  even  a  higher  degree  than 
the  familiar  motive  of  sacrifice,  Do  Ml  dts ;  this  may  be 
formulated.  Data  H  dtdcris.  We  have  to  remember, 
however,  that  man's  gift  was  not  conceived  as  an 
equivalent  by  which  Ihe  service  of  God  was  purchased, 
but  as  a  present,  just  as  in  similar  transactions  among 
men  when  an  inferior  sought  Ihe  aid  of  a  great  man. 
The  thing  vowed  might  be  anything  with  which  it  was 
conceived  that  God  would  be  pleased — a  sacrifice,  a 
service,  a  dotation  of  gold  and  silver,  houses  and  lands, 
cattle,  or  persons  to  God,  that  is,  lo  the  temple.  It 
might  also  be  an  interdict  imposed  by  the  maker  upon 
himself  for  a  time  or  for  life  in  the  use  of  things  other- 
wise  lawful ;  thus  fasting,  abstinence  from  particular 
kinds  of  food — as  the  grape  and  its  products  in  the 
Naiirite's  vow — from  the  wearing  of  ornaments,  sexual 
intercourse,  etc.,  were  often  vowed.  Such  arbitrary 
self-denial  was  thought,  like  the  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  similar  restrictions  imposed  hy  religion  itself,  lo 


VOWS,  VOTIVE  OFFERINGS 

I  her.     If  a  woman  marries  while  under  a  vow  made  in 

,    her   father's    house,    the    subsequent    consent    of    her 

husband  is  necessary ;    if  he  annuls  it  she  is  fret      If 

I   the  husband  lets  the  vow  pass  in  silence  when  he  lirsl 

I   learns  of  it,  but  afterwards  prevents  its  fulfilment,  he 

'    makes  himself  guilty  of  the  breach  of  obligation.      Ihe 

law  does  not  say  how  it  is  with  the  vow  of  a  minor  son 

in  his  father's  house,  or  with  that  of  an  Israelite  slave. 

Lev.  27  treats  of  the  conditions  under  which  persons 
or  properly  that  have  been  given  to  God  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  may  be  redeemed.  An  animal  of  the  kinds 
from  which  sacrifices  are  made  to  Yahwi;  is  made  '  holy ' 
by  the  vow ;  ao  redemption,  substitution,  or  exchange 
is  allowed  ;  if  such  a  ihing  is  attempted  both  animals 
become  ■  holy '  (d.  9/ ).  On  an  unclean  animal  a  value 
is  set  by  the  priest,  and  it  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
paymeni  of  this  sum  with  one-fifth  added  (w.  11-13). 
Human  beings  are  redeemed  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  law 
in  accordance  with  their  age  itnd  sex  (cpjos.  j^n/.  iv.  44); 
a  boy  between  one  month  and  five  years  old,  five  shekels, 
a  girl,  three ;  from  five  years  to  twenty,  twenty  shekels 
and  ten  respectively  ;  from  twenty  lo  sixty  a  man  is 
valued  at  fifty  shekels,  a  woman  at  thirty;  after  sixty 
this  value  fell  to  fifteen  and  ten.  If  a  man  was  too 
pay  the  price  on  this  scale,  the  priest  fixed  a 


be  a  proof  of  devo 

The  gcnenl  word  I 


-1-1],  nidrr-,  0  tix4- 


n  I>aii.e;ii/ij,  whice   RV  . 

11.1819- 


in  IhE  > 


',  being  a  solemn  promise  freely  made,  was 
a  most  binding  oWigation  ;  il  h.-id  Ihe  force  of  an  oath. 
with  which,  indeed,  it  ivas  frefjuenlly  associated  (see 
NU.SO1  Acls^Sii).  Even  a  rash  vow  or  one  which 
entnil«l  unforeseen  and  terrible  consequences,  like 
Jephtlmh's  (Jiidg.ll),  must  be  fulfilled  to  Ihe  letter. 
To  break  faith  with  God  in  such  a  matter  was  lo  invite 
destruction.  Men,  nevertheless,  oflen  tried  to  slip  out 
of  their  obl^alion  by  subterfuges,  or  practised  deceit  in 
paying  their  vows.  Malachi  (1 14)  pronounces  accursed 
the  fraurlulent  man  who  had  vowed  a  male  victim  and 
had  one  in  his  flock,  but  sacrificed  a  blemished  beast.' 
'Ihe  Dcuieronomie  law  enjoins  the  prompt  payment  of 
vows  according  10  their  tenor,  for  God  will  strictly 
exact  it :  it  is  no  sin  not  lo  make  a  vow,  but  being 
voluntarily  made  it  must  be  fulfilled  ( Dl.  SSii-aj  [3i->,] ; 
cpProv.aOij  Ecclea.54/  [a/]  Ecclus.  18«). 

EmmplM  of  vows  In  the  OT  history  are  thoM  of  la™'-  - 
Bethel  {(■«!.  28^ °'--  "-    '   '--■--■--'^  "    •    - 


14-39).  Hi 


\ij.  »4^B),AbMli>in(iS.  ^S>^f.^  F 


I  In  all  periods  of  reliEion :  we  I>i. 
(  Jon.  I  It  29  Judi'ih  4 14  *i  l!:sd'. V; 


»13JK 


The  only  laws  in  Ihe  Pentateuch  on  Ihe  subject  of 
vows  in  general,*  Lev.  27 1-39  and  Nu.  30.  are  both 
3  Lb,vi.  ''"^'  ""^'''  ^^  determines  who  can  make 
a  Innding  vow,  with  especial  reference 
lo  the  vows  of  women  (see  .1/.  N/ddHm).  If  a 
man  makes  a  vow  or  imposes  upon  himself  by  an  oath 
some  abstinence,  he  must  not  '  profane  his  word.'  but 
strictly  fulfil  his  obligation.  The  vow  of  a  widow  or  a 
divorced  woman  is  similarly  binding  {v.  10) ;  bul  the 
vow  of  an  unmarried  woman  in  her  father's  house,  or 
of  n  married  woman  in  her  husband's,  is  null  without 
his  consent,  which,  however,  is  assumed  to  be  Ucitly 
giwn,  if.  bdng  cognisant  of  the  row,  he  did  not  oppose 
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the  owner  may  redeem  It  on  paymeni  of  six. fifths  of  the 
sum.  In  the  case  of  hereditary  lands  which  revert  to 
the  family  in  the  Jubilee  year,  the  value  depends  on 
how  far  off  this  term  is.  'The  basis  is.  on  an  acreage 
seeded  with  one  homer  of  barley,  fifty  shekels  for  the 
whole  period,  that  is,  one  shekel  for  each  year  the 
tenure  has  to  run.  The  surtax  for  redemption  is,  as 
■-    -"   "' ■ -»,   one-fifth.      If  not  redeemed,  or  if 


soldtc 


It  off.   i 


md  ceded  to  Ihe  priests.'  Purchased  land,  in  which 
'  has  really  only  a  leasehold  till  Ihe  next  Jubilee 
St  i  mated  by  the  priest. 

:hings  cannot  be  consecrated  lo  God  by  a  vow. 

cause  they  already  belong  lo    him,    like    the 

' fice   (l-!v,27i6).    . 


firstii 


of  a 


_Loiis  prostitute  of  either  sex  (Dt.23i8)— a  kind  of 
votive-offering  frequent  in  that  world. 

A  vow  of  ibjiinenn  of  a  peoiliar  kind  it  that  of  the  Naiisjtb 
tH.v.),  for  which  there  are  ipednt  laws  in  Nu.  6  i-ii, 

A  man  might  not  only  vow  lo  '  hallow '  some  object 
10  God  (e"7p?t,  hi»(i[f\.\te  might  devote  it  (tiin.x  hehlfrim) 
by  his  vow  so  Ihat  it  became  hfnm  (see  Bkh.  and  cp 
Nu,21i).  What  wasso  devoted  became  intensely 'holy,- 
that  is,  God  guarded  his  rights  in  il  most  jealously  ;  il 
could  neither  be  sold  nor  redeemed.  Lands  or  animals 
so  dedicated  belonged  irrevocably  to  the  sanctuary,  that 
islo  the  priests  (Nu.  1814  Eielc.44i9);  men  thus  devoted 
must  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  27 IB/ 1.  The  last  provision 
can  hardly  be  an  actual  provision  for  a  private  ban. 

VQws.iikeaalhi.werefrequenlly  mode  m^hly  and  about  trivial 
mslien :  inileni,  d»y  afien  becime  B  mere  fonn  of  speech  id 
fo^.'fy  an  asMveraiion  or  a  dectormion  of  purpoje.  as  '  I  vo«.  if 


I  didnl 


Kt  beam 


rise  to  miiiccd  oalhs,  men  In  NT  limei  suM  i!<tiilKi,  tSuJ 
the  like,  imtead  ottorMm.    The  rabbis  i'ifrr„,',^r-^  ih*  nr, 
hy  requiring  (he  fulfilment  of  u<iad<i»d  vc 
clipped  formula  equivalent  in  force  to  ilu 

r.ish  undslAing.  and  luch  as  oiiehi  not  t 
vide  lome  way  of  abKlutiun  for  the  laii 
fiJF.X    In  this  endeavour  ibey  were  led 
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Ole  given  bv 
hey  nullified 
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the   rabbinical   elaboration   c^  tt 


yGoogle 


fins.    The  votive  -titcrifice  might,  according  to  tbt  xtroi  oT  ihi 

■nd'conusi  of  any  kinS  or  nuinher  of  uEriflcable  iDimaU,  o 
tiiUB^y  ofnn  obblion.  The  riles  weie  those  iippropriile  In  ih. 
tpecief  of  locnAce  and  the  victim  (see  Sachiftce)  ;  a  votiv 
pcw;e*Hering  wai  tubject  lo  the  ontintt?  nile  that  the  ilesi 
khould  lie  eaten  nn  the  day  of  the  oflering  ot  the  next,  not  lo  ihi 
of  the  Ihank-oflerinE  UMM),  and  lo  th. 

^rN™T)^^J2cfiliii  an  ^latET^l 


Client ' 


of  lheleaH(Lev. 

eveiy  victiin  in  tne  cbk  di  vouve  as  or  oiner  taciincev    uner- 

lii^a  ot  wine  and  oil  weie  alAO  made  in  the  Fdjilinent  of  vows  <»e 
SAcmncE,  I  ji  =1 

J/^  y^JAflm,  'ArSkht,  cp  also  Sfk,llJnt,  4«-B ;  the  vorka  on 
biblicai  archeology,  opecLally  Saatichati,  yiotaisckes  Rtckl^ 
^y»ff-:   No*ack,  Hibr.  Anli.-.   Ben; 

101,  HBA,  Schenkel,  BL, 

TTTLQATE.    See  Text  and  Versions,  %%  ai,  59. 
VULTUEE.      Of   the   four   stoats   of   VultuiidED 


■WANDBRINGB,  WILDERNESS  OP 

de«3Hbed  by  Trislrain  from  Palestine.  Ihiee  {Gyfs 
fulvul.  Xrofiren  ftnmiplirvs.  and  Gyfaelui  iarbalm) 
are  (renled  under  ihe  hefdings  (1)  E^acle  [R\"=«' 
'  Gnal  Vulture'].  (3)  GlER- EAGLE  and  {3)  OssIFKage. 
The  fourth  species  is  the  black  vtilture.  I'ulltir  utonacAui. 
the  only  living  representalive  of  iij  genus.  This  bird 
inhabits  the  countries  surrounding  Ihe  Medilaranean 
and  extends  eastward  to  China.  It  is  not  conunoa  in 
Palestine,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  meniioDed  in 
OT  or  NT. 

4.  The  'vult 
rendered  'kite. 
seeKiTL 

J.  The  'vull 


e'(n»^,  rf,r*l)in  AVof  Ut.11 


RV 


:  ■  (Jri  Jayyiik.  Tfi";,  danllk,  anoihei  form 
'.}  01   Mt.Hil    (om.    0L    after   Sam.    0),    l»,94ii 
alMrendoeiTKiTEinKV.    See  abova. 
tyfik,  JoblSr,  AV  (RV  'Ucon),  hul  ctseohe 


W 


WAFEBS.    I.  p*?!,  rSm.  Eii.29a,  EV,  i 
IS  ig  RV.    See  Bread,  i'i  (c). 
3.  m-S's,  laffikaih,  Er.lfijit  ^iiiii;  lee  Baki 


WAO£S.     See,  generally,  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 

S83(.)4.      The  words  are:- 

..  i;b,  /d*.!,-,  „.,*«,  «m:«,  of  ih.  hire  of  a  servant  (Gen. 
SO 3>  ^  ag  Dt. 21  tj  I  K. 6  =o  [s)  1»>  om.  m<M'],  ttc.J.  Ihe 
'  re^axd  ■  of'pnesl,  (NV  la  30,  passage-money  Uon- 1 3.  ""*<"), 

2.  njb.i^to-,  Prov.ll.a 
Sluices. 

3.  np^.  maikhnlh,  ^ 
Sulhlol. 

j.f<^«,«m«,Jn.43* 

I,  Wnor,  sli/tndiam, 

14  31  Ut.3i4  Run.ei3  I 

Tob.S.  [i*«^o^B)rB,[om 

..10io;onth 

liiiet  passage  see 

rfid,   mtrc,!,  Gen.JSis 

D/K,Lev.lBi3,etc 

li/lni/ia,   lEid.'t^   i   1 
^.07  »Cor.ll8(cpW» 

i*«- 

WAQOK.    I.  n^^^.'i^'JifA;  see  Chariot,  3  a. 

a.  D'Sy,  laM/m,  ls.6fl»,  EV  -litters,'  but  belter, 
following  6  (A<  Xa^ri^iui  [i^^^ow]),  'cars 'such  as 
are  drawn,  for  swiftness,  by  mules  (cp  Find.  PyfA. 
49*/  i-«^v)\  cp.'\ss.  fBBi*ji(fromiHWH),  acar  drawn 
by  mules,  as  distinguished  from  nariai/u,  a  wagon 
drawn  by  horses.  At  the  same  time,  the  'cars.'  like 
the  "chariota  and  horses,'  in  Is,  (/,f.)  are  very  possibly 
due  to  an  eilitor  ;  the  original  text  gave  ihe  n.imes  of 
the  peoples  whence  the  Jews  were  lo  be  brought :  see 


In  Nu.T] 


=e  Cam. 


n^3f,  EV  'eovered  wagon 


>  merely 
X  Tg.  Is.t9ai  Nah.3a  (Che 


etc.  RV.AV 'trench,' 


WADT.  THEEBHnJO  O'l""?)-  Job4l3o   [jj]   RV. 

WAUh     I.  On  noin,  iSmah,  see  Fortress, /ouJM. 
..  'j-n,  kll  (^/Sl^),  a'surtounding  wall,  defined  by  Je«  ai 
n;^n  II— ^t.,  •aUillewair(seeIIDB),afi!acii.->eeFoRTitEss, 
I  s,  end,  col.  15^7, 

3.  T1J,fJdVr-,  is  rendered 'wall' by  AV  in  Nu.  £3  >4£>raB« 
Is.S}EHk.4l7iiHDt,  Za  whete  in  each  cite  RV  or  RVmi. 
Ccdeiah,  (Mderoib,  Ged^haim,  Gedor.  RV»«,  luggeii^ 
■walk' for 'hedges,'  niTI],  Id  Nah.  B 17. 

4.  l-p,  kir,  of  ■  lown-Kin  in  Joah.  1 1],  etc. ;  of  a  house.vaU 


'5/.  • 


Hoi;s«,  I  1, 


,,  of  a  room-wall  m  i  S.  ISii  SOij,  e 
i3ot.9lt."S.K3o:inJer. 


iiKCW  'Gek 


,    Wonliifuncen^nii 


,    See  Maiti. 


!Cea.-Ba. 

6,  ^ril,  kilktl,  Cani,  S  qt  or  a  hasse.mlL 

7,  KrwK,  '"//a™ 
see  lieJ.,Bu,  who 
has  xopiwof ;  u  1 

WAIXET  (nHpA).  ML  lOio  RV,  AV  Scrip  {g.v.). 
WAHDEEIHOS.'WILDEENESBOF.  "The  Wilder- 
ness' {ham-mididr.  IJlOn)  was,   in  all    periods.   Ihe 
I   TMto        "aoding   phrase  among  the  Hebrews 
^iiMraeat.    hi,,^™   which    immediately    preceded 


Ihe  settle 
leuchal   r 


,   Am.2io  \ 


,135  Jor.26 


2O10  Neh,  9s.  a  Ch.  24*  Ps  1074-  Undetinod  by 
reference  to  particular  places,  the  Hebrew  lertn  is  a 
wide  one.  Agreeably  to  its  etymological  signilication, 
'  Ihe  place  where  (cattle)  are  driven,'  it  denotes  country 
inh.ibiied  by  nomads,  and  in  actual  OT  usage  includes 
the  country  stretching  ISW.  of  Canaan  to  Egypt,  to- 
gether with  the  l^inattic  peninsula,  SE,  to  Arabia  and  E. 
to  the  Euphrates.  (See  Cattle,  g  5.  Deseht,  8  =  [3H 
The  topographical  problem,  with  which  alone  the 
present  article  is  concerned,  is  to  discover  the  limited 

3.  Topogrsphiwl  ^'iid^^e^'to  wh^Nh^'^mSTlifc 
proDiem.        ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Hebren's  was  referred  in 

The  dillicullics  and  uncertainlies  attending  the  solution, 
which  prolnbly  will  never  be  wholly  overcome,  are  due 
mainly  to  the  unceriainty  In  many  pnrts  (but  chiefly  in 
the  cnse  of  J  and  E)  of  Ihe  .inalysis  of  the  sources,  out 
insulhcicnt  acquaintance  with  the  actual  hisloricil  con- 
ditions Icp  ^i.NAi).  and  the  paucity  of  trustworthy 
identi  Heat  ions  of  particular  sites.  'I'be  literature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  e«lensii-e,  needs  lo  be  used  with 
extreme  caution  on  account  of  the  general  neglect  of  a 
crilicnl  employment  of  the  sources  and  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency— in  some  cases  also,  Ihe  thoroughly  unphilo- 
logical  character — of  the  reasons  for  the  identifications. 
[Textual  criticism,  too,  may  have  to  be  applied  more 
methodically.] 

ITie  sites  of  Ihe  Egyptian  starting-point  of  the  Exodus, 
of  Sinai,  and  of  the  intervening  stages,  are  discussed 
_  _,.      ,  elsewhere  (ExoDVS.  Sinai),     We  are  here 

kS     ll    mwTimmwIiiitelvconrwnedwilhthpriiMricI 

for  forty  j'eati 


pie  are  said  to  have  wandered 
:  first  abortive  attempt  on 
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Canaan  from  Ihe  S.  and  Ihe  final  successful  attack 
from  Ihe  E.  For  this  the  most  important  sile  is 
Kadesh  {g.v,};  long  a  matter  of  almost  hopeless  dispute, 
ii  is  now,  by  general  consent,  identified  mih  'Ain-KadEs 
{ 50  m.  S.  of  Beershebal,  which  was  visited  by  Seeuen  in 
1807  {Kiisnt  dunk  Syriia.  848  [1859]!,  and  then  by 
Rowlands,  who  first  identified  it  with  Kadesh  (Williams, 
Holy  City.  l4S*J).  and  by  Clay  Trumbull  (IfaiUsh 
Barrua  [1881]),  who  has  elaborately  and  successfully 

Now,  what  relation  does  Kadesh  bear  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Wanderings?     In  P.  where  the  case  is  simplest, 
,   _,  .„t    Kadesh  is  the  stage  reached  immediately 
iTp  ^'°"  "*■  Hor(Nu.20«'27.4Dt.S25t 

andPinNu.  20i-r3).  Apparently,  there- 
fore, it  was  Dot  visited  before  the  fortieth  year — 1.  e. , 
the  end  of  the  nomadic  period.  For.  according  to  P, 
the  sentence  of  forty  years  wandering  was  given  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
the  same  wilderness  (Nu.  12i«j  ISi-j  1611  14  js).  whereas 
Kadesh  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Mu.SOii^,  cp  3836), 
which  is  distinct  from  Ihe  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nu. 
13}  ii).  Doubtless,  the  fortieth  year  was  originally 
mentioned  in  Nu.20i  (cp  3S38).  and  w-as  subsecjuently 
omilied  for  obvious  harmonistic  reasons.  In  P  the 
whole  people  in  the  fortieth  year  moved  as  the  spies  had 
done  a.  generation  earlier  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
into  the  wilderness  of  Zin  to  Kadesh. 

From  the  foregoing  representations  all  the  remaining 
narratives  differ  ;  for  all  these,  in  spite  of  other  difler- 
encca  among  themselves,  agree  in  associating  Kadesh 
with  Ihe  beginning  of  the  '  forty  )'ears' '  wanderings. 

In  the  combined  narratives  of  JE — and  probably  also 
in  both  of  the  originally  separate  narratives  J  and  E  — 
II  In  TR  liadesh  is  (he  [riace  whence  the  spies  were 
D.ui,iA.  j„pa,c],e(|  (Nu.l3i6,  from  'to  Kadesh': 
cp  323^}  and,  presumably,  where  Ihe  condemnation 
to  the  forty  years'  wandering  was  pronounced  (Nu. 
1433),  where  the  people  abode  (ovrt  3r'i}.  and  where 
-Miriam  died  and  was  buried  (Nu.  20iJ),  and  whence, 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  they  made  their  request  to 
pass  through  Edom  (Nu.20n^).'  In  brief,  Kadesh 
was  the  gixtl  of  the  people  after  the  Exodus  and  their 
visit  to  Sinai,  their  headquarters  while  they  were  shep- 
herds (O'jn)  for  '  forty  years,'  and  their  point  of  depart- 
ure for  Ihe  final  altickon  Caii.ian.  Cp  also  Judg.  11 16. 
In  D  Kadesh  is  the  goal  of  the  people  after  leaving 
Horeb  (Dl.  I19.  cp  9.j  Josh.  146/),  the  place  whence 
t.  In  D  ""^  spes  were  despatched  (Dl.  1 30-14  Josh. 
Hj).  and  the  scene  of  their  condemnation 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  nomadic  life  {Ol.  \  ■}*  _f.). 
There  the>'  abode  for  an  indelinile  period,  not,  however, 
exceeding  a  few  months  (Dl.  2i,  cp  7  14);  but  the  main 
part  of  the  period — thirty-«ght  years — was  spent  in 
compassing  Mt.  Scir  (Dt.2i  14).  Moreover,  according 
to  the  only  natural  interpretalion  of  Dt,2i4,  Kadesh. 
once  left,  was  never  revisited  ;  there  is  no  suggestion 
hKre  (nor  anywhere  else)  of  a  second'visit  to  Kadesh 
after  aiwence. 

Thus  in  JE  Kadesh  is  Ihe  (apparently)  permanent 
ti-nln-.  in  D  the  starling- point,  and  in  P  the/na/  itagt 
of  the  nomadic  wanderings  which  Intervened  between 
Ihe  dcff.Tt  of  Ihe  Hebrews  on  their  first  attempt  to 
conquer  Canaan  from  the  S.  and  the  commencement  of 
I  Nu.KOh  ha.  bun  nntrnKy  araipwd  10  P  in  iu  entirety. 
Caipfuxer,  iniheOifimTHci- "    -■  --    '-  -    -     *' 


«(.«G 


n  /■*» 


C<>m.\  ic  would  itill  be  clear  ihu  aOn^i-ioin  P.  a.  in  the  p 
eompifauion.  wu  preceded  b|r  Fa  uory  of  the  sin  of  Mm 
AAron  A  Kadesh  1  cp  20  74  with  r-  %%. 


tntly  advanced  by  S 


the    'iacoh-trlln,    lewinE    Kadesh   U  the   be^nning 
nomqilic  period,  ftpeni  iheii  yean  of  wandenM  in  (he  { 


Emt  of  the  Jo 
T«,aES,  I  ,3/1 


that  definite  n 


ives  contain  for  Ihe  closer  definition  of  ll 
7.  Bln»itO      q^'io";.  J  E  contain. 


as  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Wandering,  but  as  a  point 
connected  with  a  definite  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance 
into  Catiaan  from  the  S. .  and  all  the  other  places  referred 
to  in  J  E  are  stages  in  the  movements  ( i )  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai,  (a)  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh.  which  preceded  the 
□omadic  period  proper,  and  {3)  from  Kadesh  to  the  E. 
of  Canaan,  which  succeeded  it.  For  the  first  series,  see 
Exonus,  i.  §S  \off.  The  second  consists  of  Taber.-ih 
(Nu.  11  3),  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Hazerolh  (Nu,  II35I- 
Tbe  idenlificatlons  which  have  been  oflered  of  these  sites 
have  little  more  to  recommend  them  than  that  they 
agree  with  a  particular  theory  of  a  roule  from  the  spot 
ideniificd  as  Sinai.  In  theonlycase  where  the  similarity 
of  the  modern  name  ('Ain  el-Hadra  =  iTisn;  so  Robinson, 
Palmi^)  appears  to  furnish  an  independent  reason  for 
Ihe  identification,  this  circumstance  is  far  from  con- 
clusive, for  names  like  Haieroth  wci«  frequent  (cp 
NaME-S,  g  105).  The  third  scries  concludes  with  places 
a  Tn  r  nf  '''hich  are  obviously  on  the  E.  of  the 
o,  10  t.  01  ^faj^h— •  the  wilderness  before  Moab 
'^"««-  toward  the  sun-rising'  (Nu.21.=).  the 
valley  of  Zered  |Nu.  21  n),  ■  the  other  side  of  Amon  ' 
(NU.2I13),  Beer,  Mattanah.  Nahalict,  Damoth,  -the 
valley  that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab '— Nu.  21 16-»,  cp 
further  21ai/::  for  details  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  several  articles.  An  isolated  fragment,  apparently 
of  E,  in  Dl.  106-8  preserves  die  names  of  four  places— 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan,  Moserah.  Gudgodah  and  Jot- 
bathah — which  were  probably  singes  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  march  down  Ihe  W.  of  the  Arabah  ;  bui  in  the 
absence  of  identificalion.  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Indirectly  and  negatively,  however,  the  district  of 
Ihe  nomadic  period  is,  within  broad  limits,  thus  defined 

fctrE  "^  implied  to  have  been  effectually  held  by 
iMTrft.  jjjji^  peoples'  (Nu.l439-4s;  cp  t.as  ISag 
—to  Ihe  NE.  by  Edom— cp  Nu.  20i6;  see  more  fully 
Buhl.  Gesck.  dtr  Bdomiter.  aa.a6,  and  EnoM).  The 
wanderings,  therefore,  in  JE,  are  conceived  as  taking 
place  from  Kadesh  as  a  permanent  centre  over  an  in- 
definite pan  of  Ihe  wilderness  stretching  to  the  S,  and 
W.  of  that  place— in  other  words,  o\er  Ihe  desert  of  ct- 
lore  immediately  over  that  pari  now  held  by 


the'A! 


D,  as  In  JE.  Taberah  and  Kibroth-hatlaav.ih  are 
stages  on   thejournev  from    Horeb  to   Kadesh  (9»): 
Ha/eroih  in  Dl.  1 1  Is  either  different 
^,  or  else  the 
ceased  to  be 

intelligible  (cp  Dr.  ad'hc.).  D  chiefly  differs  from  JE 
in  making  Ihe  scene  of  ihe  wanderings  for  the  greater 
pan  of  the  period  (thirty-eight  years)  distant  from 
Kadesh,  bul  immediaiely 'bordering  on  Edom.  The 
command  in  Dt.23  appears  to  be  referred  10  the  close 
of  Ihe  period,  and  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the 
final  attack  on  Canaan  :  consequently,  although  the 
punitive  wanderings  extended  up  to  the  brook  Zered 
(DI.214*)  on  the  E.  of  Edom,  we  must  conceive,  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  to  hai-e  been  spent  on  Ihe  W. 
borders  of  Edom.  Removing  from  Kadesh  at  Ihe 
beginning,  the  people  are  foimd  at  the  close  of  Ihe 
period  at  Ihe  SE.  end  of  the  Arabah  (Dt.23),  (In 
attempting  10  arrive  at  D's  view,  Dt.  106/  must  be 
disregarded :  Ihe  verses  form  an  isolated  fragment 
out  of  relation  to  D's  other  slatenienls ;   cp  Dr.  ad  lac. ) 


1  Th.11 


DiffiimoriE.    Iti: 
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!  and   (he  s 

:,  the  Hebrews  jourrnyed  from  Sinai 
15  of  Paran.  Here  Ihey  encamped, 
hence  Ihe  spies  were  despatched,  and 
hither  they  retumnl :  and  '  in  (his 
■    (Nu.Uji)     the 


1    [    !he    fragment    ft.  106/ ;    Eiion-geber    from    D,   and 

,    I    thirteen  places  menlicned  only  in  this  lisl   from  sonie 

s  unknown  to  us.     Granted  ihis  ----'-  


tion,  Ihe  view  of  Ihe  compiler  is  found  tt 


n  the  stages  in 


On    t 


■,   S7-      Tht 

Ihe  final  year.  These  occur  in  Ihis  order ;  wilderness 
ofZin(Nu.20i),  Kadesh,  Ml.  Hor  (20ai),  Obolh,  lye- 
abarim  (21  lo),  plains  of  Moab  (22 1).  pointing  to  a 
northward  movement  (Paran  to  Kadesh)  followed  by  an 
easlward  (lo  the  plains  of  Moab| ;  and  the  btler  move- 
ment was  in  all  probabilily  regarded  as  being  direct  across 
the  N.  lerritory  of  Edom  (cp  We.  Cf/  i  lo.  Buhl.  CcjiA. 
23.  Gray  on  Nu.  21  ..>,  not.  as  in  JE  (t.g..  Nu.  21,).  or 
D  (Dl,  23  a),  by  means  of  a  march  round  ihe  S.  end  of 
Edom :  for  although  the  site  of  Obolh  is  uncertain,  and 
lye-aborim  unidentified,  yet  Ihe  latter  CK-tainly  lay.  as 
ilsnameindicates,  on  theE.  of  [heArabah  (cp  Abamim). 
Thus,  the  main  narraiive  of  P.  like  JE  and  D.  conuins 
DO  topographical  details  of  Ihe  scene  of  Ihe  wanderings 
proper.  The  district  suggested  by  P  is  more  southerly 
than  in  JE,  less  easterly — i.e..  less  definilely  associated 
with  the  borders  of  Edom— than  in  D. 

In  Nu.  33  Ihe  point  of  >-iew  is  different.  We  have 
here  a  succession  of  foriy  places  at  which  the  children 
in  D"  ti.*  °'  Israel  encamped,  between  the  lime 
13.  flint,  ^j,^  ,^^  i^fj  Rameses  and  the  lime 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Fields  of  Moab.  Probably 
(he  number  has  been  fixed  al  forty  by  artificial  selection, 
toe<iual  Ihe  number  of  the  years  of  wandering;  ahhough 
the  compiler  clearly  does  not  intend  us  to  suppose  that  Ihe 
people  tarried  at  each  place  just  a  year,  for  sei'en  of  Ihe 
stages  clearly  belong  to  Ihe  fortieth  year  (cp  v.  ji). 
The  interpretation  of  Ihe  chapter  must,  to  some  extent, 
vary  wilh  our  eslimaie  of  its  hislorieal  value,  and  thai, 
in  (urn.  will  depend  on  our  general  view  of  the  antiquity 
of  Ihe  priestly  strata  of  the  Hcxateuch.  One  al  any 
lale-artd  Ihe  chief— of  Dillmann's  ai^uments  in  favour 
of  the  anliquily  of  the  itinerary  is  quite  inconclusive  (see 
below).  Slarling  from  the  view  that  the  chapter  is  a  lale 
compilation.  Ihe  following  points  must  be  noted:  (i) 

of  the  Hexaleuch ;  for  it  contains  some  names  {t.g. , 
Pi-hahiroth.  wilderness  of  Zin)  peculiar  to  P.  others 
unknown  (0  him,  but  occurring  elsewhere — e.g.,  Kibroth- 
hailaavah  (JE.  D),  Ezion-gebei  (D):  (i)  it  also  draws 
on  an  otherwise  unknown  source,  for  seventeen  of  the 
pUces  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  ;  (3)  it  is  dominated 
in  its  representation  !>>'  P,  for,  like  ihe  m.-iin  nnrrative 
of  P,  it  makes  Ml.  Hor  Ihe  deaih-plnce  of  Aaron  (con- 
trast Dt.  lOfi/)  and  places  the  wilderness  of  Zin  = 
Kadesh  immediately  Ijefore    Mt.    Ho 


the  straightforward  march  from  Egypt  li 

16-36  give  Ihe  names  of  the  camping-grounds    during 

Ihe    forly   years   of    punishment,    Ihe    names    of    the 

the       individual    places  being    substituted  (or  that   of    Ihe 

general   disiricl — Paran  ;  w.    37-49  describe  the  march 

I    from  Knde:,l]  10  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  Ihis.  as  in  the 

main  narrative  of  P.  is  apparently  across  Ihe  N.  end  of 

'    Edom,  not  round  ICiSon-geber  on  Ihe  S.  border.      W'ilh 

a  recognition  of  a  double  tradition  as  to  ihe  route  of  the 

final  march,  the  old  difficulty  occasioned  by  a   com- 

j   parison  of  Di.2B  106^  with  Nu.SSjojj.  which   «as 

met  by  various  unsatisfactory  hypotheses  (such  as  that 

there   was  a   second    Eiion-geber   near  Kadesh,    or  a 

I    backward  and  forward  movement  from  EJion-geber  to 

:    Kadesh,    or    Ihat    Nu,  3a36#-4ia    originally    followed 

I    immediately  on  jm)  foils  to  Ihe  ground.      Ezion-geber 

I    was  considered  by  Ihe  compiler  of  the  iiinernry  lo  have 

r   period,  noi  a  stage  in  the  final  march  from  Kadesh  to 
I    the  El  of  Canaan. 

The  question  whence  the  compiler  of  this  chapter 
ise  unknown  names  can  onlv  be  met 
by  conjeclure.      Possibly  It 


14.  It!  orlglii.  ° 


i.  per- 


■nore  probable  that  they  are  names  of  pla 

own  day  as  belOTiging  10  lhat  region.     I'hai  the 

(oral  least  ihegreal  majority  of  them )  are  genuine 

s  far  from  unlikely,  they  are  names  of  caravan 
s  (Masp.  //iif,  ArKienne,  247s,  n.  i)  given  by 
d  by  the  Inhabitnnli  of  Ihe  dis- 


le  rnih 


■a  Dtse> 


3uld  b 


inled 


a  Haze 


1    KadesI 


mediately  connected   in  JE.    this   1 

stages. 

This  being  the  case,  Ihe  one  striking  divergence  from 

P  (claimed  by  Uillmann  iu  favour  of  the  high  antiquity 

,_  ,,    ,      of  the  listl  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 

«™  r„  w!"  ""'1  probably  contains  the  true  clue  to 

nairatlv*. 


tin  P   : 


Tiu  1 


This  will 


inted  for  m  com. 
the  eiident  purpose  of  the  list  which  is  to  name,  not 
large  distni  Is  buldefinilecamping-grounds.  if  we  assume 
Ihit  the  stations  mentioned  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh 
ate  concened  to  haie  lam  m  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
Thus  Ihe  compiler  deTi>e5  from  the  other  sources  such 
phces  as  are  there  naturally  referred  lo  Ihe  forty  years 
between  Simi  and  Kadesh— viz.,  from  JE  Hazerolh. 
Kibrolh  haltaavah,  and  Ihe  four  places  mentioned  in 


for  (cp  Doughty.  Ara 
quite  possible  that  Alush  and  Dophkah  {v.  13I.  stages 
in  the  movemenl  from  Egypt  lo  Sinai,  and  Zalmonah 
and  Punon  (i'.  4»),  stages  in  the  movemenl  from 
Kadesh  to  Ihe  E.  of  Canaan,  are  only  accidentally 
absent  from  some  of  our  present  sources  in  ivlilch 
Ihey  originally  stood.  Thai  the  eastern  traditions  had 
little  or  nothing  lo  say  of  Ihe  places  connected  wiih 
the  wanderings,  is  merely  one  side  of  ihe  mote  genera! 
silence  as  to  the  period.  In  Nu.  between  Ihe  incident 
of  the  spies  (13/  )  al  the  beginning  and  ihe  events  al 
Kadesh  (20i-ii)  al  the  end  of  the  period,  bul  fii-e 
chapters  intervene.  Twoof  these  (15  19|  contain  miscel- 
laneous laws  wholly  unrelated  lo  the  period,  and  the 
remaining  Ihra:  (16-IS)  relate  ihe  reioll  of  Korah 
(Dathan,  and  Ahiram)  and  the  laws  which  were  the 
outcome  of  it.  Bul  whether  e\'en  this  incident  was  re- 
ferred to  ihis  period  in  Ihe  sources,  01  only  by  the 
editor,  il  is  impossible  lo  decide. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  general  features  of  the 

IK  TP-.f»  Kadesh  is  the  pcrniaiieni  centre.  This 
fflao^  harmonises  with  Jli's  view  of  the  punish- 
^^  men!  as  a  postponement  of  the  possession 

of  Ihe  richer  country  of  Canaan  rather  than  the  infliclion 
of  positive  hardship  The  people,  for  their  unbelief, 
are  to  remain  as  Ihey  had  been — nomads  (ci'Vi).  Thai  is 
all  :  the  punishment  Is  not  aggravated  by  their  lieing 

Fof  Kadesh  ('.^in  Kadlsj  is  a  singularly  fenile  and 
atttactive  oasis  :  cereal  crops  even,  in  small  quantities, 
can  be  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  \\'fldy  'Aid 
el-Kudeirai,  (o  the  W.,  with  its  important  well,  is  also 
fertile :  less  valuable,  but  also  worthy  of  mention,  ait 
Ihe  thtmd'it  or  shallow  piis  of  water  in  Ihe  Wady 
Kasaimeh,  situated  still  farther  ^^'.  Southwards  and 
westwards,  whither  according  to  Jg  the  Hebrews  must 
have  wandered,  stretches  the  desert  of  el-Tlh :  this, 
according  to  the  description  of  Palmer  [Dairi  cf  Exodai, 


yGoogle 


WAR 

386-288 1,  is  an  'arid  featurel«s  wasle'  marked  by 
scanty  lines  of  veEelalion  along  Ihe  shallow  wadies,  bul 
for  the  most  part  vrneriess.  The  ground  is  hard  and 
unyielding  and  covered  with  small  llints,  and  only  in 
spring,  after  the  rains,  becomes  covered  with  grass  ;  cp 
also  Seeiwn,  Keistn.  ■iiSff. 

Thus,  the  discovery  of  Ihe  true  ate  of  Kadcsh  and 
ihe  liler.-iry  analysis  of  ihe  Hexateuch  have  brought 
..  _  ,  ,  10  lieht  a  very  noticeable  difference 
U.  OonduiloiL  „,  ^„^  reJ„>„«lLo„.  I,  ,h. 
earlier  traditions  embodied  inJK,  the  Hebrew  nomads 
had  as  theit  common  centre  a  large  and  fertile  oasis  in 
[he  neighbourhood  of  two  other  fertile  valleys  and  a 
vast  roaming  ground  southwards  and  westwards,  barren 
for  must  of  the  ;-ear.  but.  as  is  usual  in  these  deserts. 
abounding  with  grass  in  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ihe  greater  part  of  the  time  in  D.  the  whole  of  it  in  P. 
is  spent  away  from  this  fertile  centre  on  the  arid  and 

linililes  du   pays  de   li«Kn  am    bards  du    lourdain.'  Rrp. 

bihlhui,  9(19™)  »;i-jBj.  Oil  Ihe  lilerary 
IT.  Litantnn.  anal>-sii,    the   lelwam   works  of  Uillmmin, 

Wel[luiu<En,  Kuincn.  and  Driver,  should  tw 
eonsulmd;  Bacon's  Ti/Zi />oy;//Mfl/(A<£4Wiuis»P«ciiiilly 

E;  thtfrpiuemuneeruinty  inlhiaiuilj-MioflheMlwosourco 
nuv  be  seen  by  coiuulling  the  WHlvtioil  ubles  In  Holiinier'i 
EM.  in  dn  Htx.  On  ihe  slie  oT  'Aui  l^ulit  (Kadeih)  and  on 
Ihe  dtaracicT  <if  thb  and  the  ndghbouring  valleys,  see  Clay 
Tnimbull,  Kadtsh  Bamta  (whiijh  also  contains  a  very  full 
index  of  the  lilmtnn),  Seelun,  R.iuo  diirth  Syrlen.  »«-4«, 
and  on  Ibe  dutacter  of  ih«  dnen  of  tl-Tlh,  E.  H.  Palmer, 
iVw>Yfl//*(e'jr«ftiJ,  pl.  ii.ehaps.  !.». 

LOTH  ;  M^RsIt  U  j'il^"vS  'NAMALIEL^^ail'lMoLS^l 

WAK.  The  ordinary  word  in  Hebrew  for  '  war '  is 
npn^,  milMmdh;  to  'light'  or  'carry  on  war'  is 
&hz.  ni/iam  (nifo!).  Kjy,  libd'.  y\p^.  tdrai  (lit. 
'admnce  toM-ar.'  folloived  by  ^  or  Sv  of  «he  olijecl), 
nOl^P  n™y.  ■aroA  milMm.ih,  etc..  'to  advance  to 
wa'r' is  also  expressed  by  n^  (with  h}}.  ^.  or  3}.  The 
ordinary  Ciieek  equivalent  is  riXc^un,  woKtiuXr. 

Palestine  and  all  its  adjacent  land  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Uvblus 
1  Pa1«tfi»  (Ge'^'l'  *«»  railed  by  ihe  Babylono- 
ultl»^  Assyrians  (mSt)  Martu  or  Amurri,  or,  in 
MlluieMn  jjj  northern  portion,  mil  Hani,  and  by 
"*"■  Ihe  Egyptians  Rlnu  (see  WMM  Ai.  u. 
Ear,  147).  All  Ihis  country  stood  in  a  position  of  great 
strategic  imporlance  in  (he  mutual  relations  that  sub- 
sisted betweeD  the  Euplirates  and  Tigris  lands  on  Ihe 
one  hand,  and  Ihe  Nile  lerrilory  on  the  other.  For 
Palestitie  possessed  a  fairly  well-watered  and  fertile  belt 
of  hills  and  plains  emending  from  the  Lebanon  momilaitis 
on  Ihe  N.  to  the  el-'Arish  stream  on  Ihe  S.  Cimse. 
quently  Canaan  bet.ime  the  natural  highway  for  Ihe 
trading  caravans  Hieti.S'it  I  K.  lOij)  that  passed 
from  N.  toS.  or  from  SW.  to  NE.  (see  TradK).  Il 
would  also  be  Ihe  most  fertile  route  (or  the  Egyptian 
army  as  it  moved  10  the  NP2,.  or  for  the  Assyrian  army 
as  il  .-ulvanccd  to  Ihe  SW.  to  attack  Egypt  along  its 
short  vulnerable  frontier  defended  by  rmnlier  fortresses. 
N.  of  the  tlulf  of  SmM.  For  the  empire  on  the  Nile, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Ihe  empire  on  the  Tigris  or  on 
Ihe  Euphtales,  on  the  other, 


s  powe 


,  prot 


agonists  in  ihe  drama  of  Western-Asian  history,  whi 
mutual  relations  overshadowed  and  dominated  all  other 
political  interests  and  combinalions  among  Ihe  minor 
Western- Asian  stales.  Unless  this  conlrolling  factor 
be  kept  clearly  in  view  during  the  larger  pari  of  thn 
regal  ptriod,  Ihe  history  of  Israel  in  ils  external  aspects 

in  ihe  cUiys  of  David  and  Solomon — the  power  of  Kgypt 

or  of  Assyria  maysuffer  decline,  or  lapse  into  quiescence, 
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t.). 


or  Israel  itself, 
bul  this  is  only  a  passing  phase.  The  more  perman 
and  dominating  factor,  10  which  we  have  referred, 
nevertheless  ever  present  and  reasserts  itself. 

acutely  than  the  plains  and  mounlains  inhabited  bv  IsiaeU 
this  tha  prophetic  onvlu  bear  oimndant  witness.    The  prop 

Asiatic  unovements— could  not  but  be  deeply  inleEc^ied  in  ^r 
pohrics.  Hence  the  earlier  prophet  of  Judah  whose  ora 
have  come  down  la  us  in  separate  colleclHHis  (Amoii,  as  w=l,  » 
the  blest  of  Ihe  closing  yean  of  Ih*  monarchy  (Jeremiah),  uticred 
his  jlfiriM  on  foreign  peoples.  Nooiherbnd  was  better  situated 
OS  a  watch-tower  lor  theinspired  seer.  Probably  no  other  country 
on  the  earth's  surface  has  Ireen  mort  frequenLly  traversed  by 
aimiesor  bas  ofiener  resounded  to  ihc  shock  of  tallleorsufered 
Bieater  hardships  from  the  rav.iees  <  ' 
called  the  'cock-»l  of  Europe'  from 
Marlborough  to  (hoM  of  Naplcon. 


E 


III. from  Ihea 
ofWoi 


lysoTLouisXIV.and 
I'ellingion.    Bul  in  a 

of  the  Saracens.  Palestine  has  been  the  cock-pit 

al  Eltekeh  (Allaku),  not  far  from  Ekron,  Ihat 
the  power  of  Sennachkhib  (^.t.  )  recoiled  from  the  onset 
of  his  southern  enemies,  and  it  was  on  the  folal  field 
of  Mcgiddo  ihal  Pharaoh  Necho  slew  Josiah  (j.j'.Jwho 
resisted  Ihe  endeavours  of  Ihe  Egyptian  monarch  10 
capture  the  spoils  of  the  defunct  Assyrian  empire.  The 
P.ilcsiinian  towns.  Samaria.  Jerusalem.  Ekron.  Ashdod, 
and  Laehish,  were  regarded  by  the  Assyrian  kings  as 
outposts  on  the  path  of  Ihe  invader  of  Egypt,  whilst  the 
empire  on  the  Nile,  on  the  other  hand,  would  nalurally 
regard  with  apprehension  their  possession  by  a  foreign 
foe.  It  is  dillicult  to  over-estimate  Ihe  stralcgic  im- 
porlance of  Palestine. 

The  close  vital  bond  that  existed  between  the  clan 
or  tribe  and  the  clan  or  Iribal  deity  profeumily  .iflTectcd 
_  Ti.i.-t™..  <•>*  ancient  Semitic  conception  of  war. 


undertaken  under  Ihe  fa 


Thusi 
1.  like  olher  n^ 


1  Aim 


against 


fidence ;  then  I  summoned  my  mighty  forces.  ..." 
(Sennacherib's  prism  inscription  [Taylor  cyl.]  col.  iii., 
43.  Cp  Jndg.  II19. )  Kings  in  all  their  public  funclions, 
whether  of  building  temples  or  conducting  wars,  like  10 
describe  themselves  as  under  divine  favour  and  guidance, 
Siirgon  opens  his  cylinder  inscription  by  describing  him- 
self as  iaknu  fi«1  iiakku  na'id  A^ur  nUit  inS  Anim  u 
Dagan.  '  Bel's  officer,  exalted  priest  of  Aiur.  favourite 
of  Anu  and  Dagan.'  Cp  also  Nimrud  inscription  r. 
On  the  other  hand,  S.ii^ons  enemy  Merodach  Baiadan, 
son  of  Jakin.  king  of  Kaldu,  is  described  as  being  under 

'showing  no  fear  for  the  name  of  Ihe  lord  of  lords' 
(triumphal  insc.  laa).  I'he  Rass,^!)]  cylinder  of  Aiur- 
bani-pal  continually  reciles  the  names  of  ASur,  Sin, 
Sama£,  Ramman,  Del.  Nebo.  IStar  of  Nineveh.  Islar  of 
Arbeia.  Nergal,  and  Nusku.  In  (aci,  the  king  |or  his 
(nblel-writer)  seems  possessed  with  a  nervous  drtid  of 
offending  any  deiiy  by  omitling  his  name.  Doubtless 
in  nil  these  cases  the  magic  potency  of  Ihe  name  operated 


liiar  was  the  Assyrian  war-goddc; 
Bah.  aad  Aiivr.  83,  304  ;  Drivt 
Hastings'  DBljbS).      The  Canaani 

lerlhiown  Ey  Zeus.     It  lllo  lie< 
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cording  to  Egyptian  dat.i.  wae  the  goddvst  'Anat 
(repn-Knied  as  amied  with  helmet,  shield,  and  lance, 
and  in  her  left  hand  a  battleaxe)  and  the  god  Reieph 
(armed  with  helmet  and  lance).  See  Wiedemann, 
Jifiii;,  iter  alltn  Argypler,  83.  The  warrior  Shamgar 
"      ■■    It;  seeltaethEen.5«>,y«,5i/,  Judg-Sj- 


:  yields  us  other  parallels   (see 


66. 

The  ^toabile 
Mesh  a). 

Chiniwh,  national  ddly  of  Moab,  uyi  to  M»ha,  '  Co,  take 
Ktlw  »».in«  I.rael,'  Thi<  time  ii  is  Val.wt,  naiiunnJ  Jeii)-  of 
Inael,  whu  'MStn.  Hi>  vewls  (!)  are  dr.-uged  beroK  Che- 
BB^,  and  Ch«nKHh  drites  the  kins  of  iMacrout  of  Y^if.  //. 
14,  |g  /  A  high  pL-K-G  it.  made  for  Cheniosh  begauu  he  had 
•a^-ed  afenha  from  all  hii  foc«f  and  had  caused  him  lo  sec  hi« 

an^O'  "ilh  his  land  (/■  4/^  ^'he  bililical  luialletj  10  ibii 

Psalm-.- fu-.,  Ps.  IW,  ahii'h  niav  con1:iin,  as  Evah]  su|>i>»ed,  a 
Davidic  ft;itl'n«>t.    (Cp  Mksha  1  see  also  WL  CI  i  104/) 

The  name  Israel  may  not  improlably  have  originated 
nilh  the  early  Hebrew  battle-cry  o[  the  desert  '  Y\ 
liEhls':  nnd  the  cry  -for  Yahiie  and  for  Giileon."  and 
■  the  Sword  of  VahwS  and  of  (jideon,'  are  the  echoes  of 
old  Hebrew  battle-cries.'  All  Israel's  vicliiriuus  wars 
were  therefore  wars  of  Yahwi.  He  was  culled  in  com- 
paratively eaily  (intes  tAkih  vlStt  .iin-,  *  Y»hw£,  God  of 
Hosts,'  The  view  of  Wdlhaiisen,  Smend.  and  others, 
that  this  phrase  originaled  with  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  it  hardly  probable.  The  conception  of 
Yahw6  ns  an  atmospheric  deily  is  obviously  ancient, 
and  the  designation  of  the  Hebrew  god  as  Lord  of  (he 
heavenly,  as  ttdl  ns  the  earthly,  armies  is  in  full  accord, 
Jtidg.  Sao  (lleborah*s  song).  That  Vahw^  was  closely 
idcnlilied  with  Israel's  wars  is  clearly  shonti  in  Dt.  12O4 
Josh.  IOiiEx.15).  etc.  Like  other  .Semites  the  Hebrews 
inaugurated  war  by  sacrllices.  This  was  snid  to  conse- 
crate war  (.iwi|^^,  t-idfl  mil^dmih),  Mii.34  Jer. 
64  cp  Josh.  35.'  Hence  the  buml-offerings  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  (Judg,  fl»>6'J0i6  I  S.  791310).  1'he 
sacrilicial  pieces  sent  round  by  Snul  to  the  Israelites 
were  probalily  intended  not  simply  to  inaugurate  a  war 
Bg.iinsl  the  .^mmoniles  (i  S.  II71  but  also  to  unite  the 
warriors  itito  a  holy  league  of  w.-u-  under  Valiwe  by  a 
covenant  Ei'ery  war  against  a  common  foe  thus  tended 
10  wvid  the  scattered  clans  into  a  unity,  and  this  union 
was  cemented  liy  the  rites  of  sncriliee.  Moreover,  in 
war-time,  in  se.tsons  of  great  nniiely  Or  strife.  speci.-Ll 
pLicular  sncrilices  would  lie  offered,  tn  times  of  special 
danger  a  human  victim  might  even  be  sacrificed.  Of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  9  K.  3>7,  which  is 
the  more  signilicant  as  it  reveals  the  Helirew  drc.-ul  of 
its  potency.  (On  the  Hellenic  lielief  in  the  efficacy  of 
human  s.-.(Tifice  see  WKS  Ktl.  Sem.f^'.  403/ .  and  n.  ;, ) 
In  early  Hebrew  warfare  the  leadi-rs  would  always  be 
accompanied  on  the  held  of  battle  by  the  priest-sooih- 
saver  with  the  ephod  and  sacred  lot,  or.  as  in  the  early 
I lii list ine campaigns,  with  the  ark  of  Godli  S.  43/  14  iS/ 
23*9/  3O7/- ).  What  is  probablv  meant  by  the  use  of 
his  ephmi  in  divination  by  the  priest-soothsayer  is  tiial 
the  sacred  lot  was  used  in  the  presence  of  the  plated 


l;udg.7, 


*ThiiiBei>flheHiihpaell!i^n.7  slwwi  ihal  warriors  conse- 
crated  ihemvlve^  for  war  just  as  they  would  for  the  peTformance 
uf  a  relisioUK  tite.  This  idea  seems  to  underlie  K  13 1,  and 
IkuiiuKer  in  /'i?£i^  would  connect  with  (his  the  anrlciil  .Semitic 
cu--i,jfi]  of  «vsna1  abstinence  which  nivv.iilcd  anioh);  ihe  Ar.ibs ; 
WKS  A'.'/.  Stm.'^,  455.  It  is  in  Ibis  sense  oi  iJwubl  undeniand 
I S.  ]  1  a^ :  Uriah  refuKS  to  Come  to  hi.  wife  OS  long  at  the  ark 
of  God  and  the  army  of  Israel  ate  on  the  field.  Evidently  there 
was  a  tahno  on  sevna]  uncleanness  in  war-time.  Hmcc  the 
strict  camp-reRulAtions  with  renard  to  uncleanness  in  Dt.  S3  jo-r4. 
These  were  luanifestly  old  TfirSlh  based  on  the  cancnHioil  Ihl 
Yahwe  was  present^n^the  camj]  {v.  14).    Probably  this  is  ib 
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ephod  image  which  gave  the  procedure  divine  s: 
Wellhausen  reminds  us  (i7«,/.'".  13a,  1 36/ )  that  tieai-ly 
all  the  cLin  chiefs  of  the  Kuraish  consulted  lots  before 
they  marched  on  their  expedition  lo  Iladr.  thoufjh  re- 
quested by  Abu-Suliiln,  whom  the)'  sought  10  it;»mc. 
not  to  wait  to  consult  lots.  Siniitarly.  though  with  more 
elaboration  of  detail,  the  Assyrian  ruler  questioned  the 
deity  before  definitely  entering  upon  a  fresh  t»p<.-ilitJOD. 
all  possible  eonlingeneies  being  enumerated,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  loop-hole  of  escape,  just  ns  in  a 
lawyers  deed.'  As  Yahwi,  Israel's  national  deity.  v»as 
ideniihid  with  the  people,  and  especially  with  the  tiatioiial 
act  of  war  which  was  undertaken  in  his  name  and  under 
his  auspices,  so  the  booty,  including  the  human  captii'es 
as  well  as  the  cattle,  twionged  in  a  very  special  sense  to 
him.  1'his  is  e\idenlly  the  underlying  principle  of  ibe 
hfrcm.  which  surrounded  the  objects  captured  in  war 
with  a  s.icred  ring-fence  which  forliade  their  appropria- 
tion for  human  uses.  This  explains  S.-tniuel's  action  in 
slaying  Agag  in  i  S.  ISj-jj,  the  whole  pass-ige  viewed 
ine  exceedingly  inslructik'c 

leisexartly  parallel  to  that  of  the  sion*  of 
.        ...       In  the  latter  aseMe^l^ldc^otet  to  Altur. 

KenoEh(jl  17.  nnOVin)  tbeentirenkpulalionof  Neho,l>M<b  moi 
and  women.  The  inscription  makes  it  clear  that  ihi-.  niewu 
wholesale  slaughter  (cpjosh.017;  see  Ban).  This  tradition  of 
ancient  Semiiism  even  peiyi^ed  in  Hebrew  IcgislalioiL     I  >L  T  * 

near  Ibe  cUm  of  the  sevemn  Lcntury.  pmciically  meant  noihinc 
hat  the  maintenance  of  an  old  ibtmula.  ,  Women.  cbiMten.  oiid 

&BiV"^.'an™cp  N^«7/  JoA-Sai;/  ILd^sni/"  *™ 
The  neijotiations  which  precede  a  declaration  of  war 
are  set  forth  in  fuller  form  in  Judg.  11 11-18  i  S.  11  i-ioi  K. 
B  Fralimlii  ^*''""-  '"'"  negotiations  took  place  by 
ritlf^lr^rt.  word  of  mouth  through  messengers  (Jmlg. 
""""""■II.,  .K.aOs).  Proverbs  or  piiiables 
mighlbeemployedlsK.  149/  iK.'Jliii).  Proceedings 
of  this  kind  are  regulated  in  Dt.SOio/  ;  but  we  have 
no  precise  information  as  to  the  form  in  which  war  was 
declared.  lYobably  the  cessation  of  negotiations  would 
be  the  indicniion  that  w.ir  was  in  prepiration. 

(a)  Prm'isioning of  Iroop.t.—On  Ihn  subject  we  have 
very  slight  information.      The  melhoiis  consisted  in  liie 

4.  Pl«pw.tlou  ;i?l„Tlr^^  ^en^nc^'l^""^! 
'*'  *■'■  army  for  a  l^ief  space  until  it  entered 
the  enemy's  territory;  each  family,  htnisehold,  or  local 
chn  sending  provisiims  salAcienl  for  its  own  warrfurs. 
Of  what  these  consisted  we  may  gather  from  i  S,  IT  17. 
^'J//  or  roast  (parched)  corn  was  the  usual  diet  of 
workers  who  led  an  out-door  life  (Kuth  In)  and  there- 
fore of  soldiers  {cp  1  S.  1733) :  and  to  this  would  be 
added  curds  and  cakes  ('rounds,'  rnsi.  Judg.  Sj)  of  un- 
leavened bread  -^  see  Bkf.Ad  and  MiLK.  In  one  case 
(Juclg.  20  10/  I  we  read  that  a  special  corps,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  army,  was  told  off  for  the  express  purposa 
of  supplying  the  army  with  necess.iries.  These  could 
be  furnished  without  difhcuUy  in  t>rdinary  circumstances, 
to  an  cipi-dilionary  force  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  base.  Hut  ulien  the  territory  of  the  enemy  was 
entered  the  simple  method  adopted  whs  that  of  un- 
limited sptilmlion  of  the  crops  and  fruit-trees,  including 
the  palni-groves  and  the  vines,  in  the  country  through 
which  the  army  p:i5se"l  Icp  Is,  l?).      The  Assyrian  army 
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rs  of  this  kiikd  addreeed  10  $am^ 
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hircil'  by  Yohwt  for  the  intliciion  of  his  chnsllse- 
inents  (cp  Is.  Id^/ ).  Even  the  Hocks  and  herds  uere  not 
spared  ( jer.  5  ij-i;).  Israel's  praciiw  it-ns  in  realhy  the 
same  in  Ihe  spoliation  both  of  sheep  ( i  S.  I69)  and  of 
fruil  (2  K.  3  19),  the  trees  being  cut  down  partly  tor  Ihe 
limber,  which  could  be  luitied  10  account  (see  Siege). 
and  partly  to  defa-iie  Ihe  enemy  of  their  use.  This 
practice  «-na  fOTtsdden  in  the  Ucuteronomic  legislation 
(Dt.SOis/. ):  but  it  was  recommended  by  Elisha  to  Israel 
in  (he  war  again*!  Moab  (3  K.  3i»). 

(*|  MaUtring  ^  troops. — Troops  were  summoned  in 
early  limes  by  tlie  blowing  of  the  irumpel  or  war-hom 
whereby  ihe  clan  warriors  were  rallied  together  (Judg. 
827  a  S.  20 1 ;  cp  i  Mace.  3}i ). '  An  alarm  of  war  was 
usually  sounded  in  (his  way.  and  was  the  function  ofthe 
watchman  (nut.  lipheh).  Compare  Cjckiel'suse  of  this 
nielaphor  for  the  prophet's  vocation  in333-ii.  Frequent 
messengers  were  sent  if  Ihe  forces  were  to  be  summoned 
from  a  lar^e  ilistrict  ( i  S.  1 1 7 ). 

{<i|  S|irinK-iinw  would  be  the  natural  season  chosen 
for  beginning  a  campaign.  The  annual  expeditions 
B    Vuiad  f*^"'*^  I'y  Shalmaneser  II.  prohaiily  com- 

\J^V™  menced   at    thai  time.       The  reasons  are 

^^^'  olivious,  and  have  been  partially  indicated  in 
Ihe  previous  section  (§  417).  Troops  on  the  march — 
especially  in  a  hostile  territory — were  suslnined  by  Ihe 
crops  lutd  other  fniils  of  Ihe  earth.  Winter,  lo  say 
nothing  of  ils  climatic  rigours,  was  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  luire  of  subsistence  for  man.  By  ihe  close  of 
Ihe  month  Tiiri  (l':thanim  in  the  old  Hebrew- Canaanite 
calendir)  the  troops  would  betake  themselves  lo  their 
homes.  ThusinaS.lti  'at  the  return  of  the  year, 
when  the  kings  march  forth  '  (cp  i  K.  20ic-i6)  does  not 
nieiin  llie  beginning  of  Ihe  year  in  the  old  pre-exilian 
calendar — vit,  ElhSnim  or  TiSri — but  about  the  time  of 
Ihe  spring  raonlhs. 

Tin  eiprcoini  nj^  n  Id  9  K.  IS »  caniwt  bt  died  in  (his 
coniKdion  since  the  paxuge  ihould  probably  b«  emended,  us 
Kiiiel  luKKcsis,  inia  nj??  nj^  pfj  idp;  ■  (bands  of  Mosbiies) 

(A)  Scouting  was  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  Ihe 
Eirenglh  and  position  of  Ihe  enemy  (1  S.2a<  Judg. 
1j4  7.0/  Josh.2i/.,  rino-SiTo,  o'TOfi  cpSPiEs); 
or  strict  ini]uiries  would  be  made  by  the  leaders 
of  Ihe  army  uf  those  whom  Ihey  chanced  to  meet  (1  S. 
30..), 

(i|  The  camp  (,-uro,  mahiHtk')  was  carefully  guarded , 
sinccit  formed  ihe  base  of  operations  (cp  1  S.  3l)i,l.  We 
hiiva  very  few  details  to  guide  us  as  to  its  character  or 
Shape.  Nu.  2  would  lead  to  Ihe  conclusion  thai  it  was 
square;  but  as  this  passage  is  late  (belonging  to  a 
considerable  P  section)  it  should  be  cautiously  used. 
The  Kgyptian  camp  was,  however,  tour  -  eomercd. 
See  lirinan,  530—1  vivid  description  (see,  further. 
Camp). 

Piolubly  Ihe  camp  wni  mund  like  the  eiK^uipments  of  the 
BedouinitcpTENrX  lliihatJIyposiiUeiadravany puiieular 
infeience  liein  tha  m^/,  ^jfS.  of  i  S.  JTaoWj.  The  word  is 
found  oidy  in  i  S.  !n  thii  puiicular  lenv  of  ■  ■w;iiut<i'i -baser.' 
Probably  it  wuuld  in  auny  ca^  be  fenced  b  with  Honei,  like 
Ibe  h.\iir,  -tg^,  of  ih(  nonudic  Iilbo  {(ien.  2i  i«)  for  puipoHi 
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apons  used  in  warfare  would  vary 
isiderably  at  differenl  periods  of 
ael's  hisiory.  In  Ihe  early  nomatlic 
ge  of  the  nation's  de\'elnpmcnt  Ihe 
'  ■  of  Ihespcar 
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Micei  of  war.  ^jb(/a  (n-jn).  a  wooden  s^fi  with 
broiiie  or,  in  later  times,  an  iron  head  (see  Spear), 
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We  also  read  of  the  smaller  ktdin  ([^Ta).  or  J.WELtN 
[?.x'.]  (i  S.  176*j;  also  a  Bahylonbn  weapon,  Jer.6ij 
50v>)  and  of  the  romah  (r^i,  dilTiculI  to  distinguish 
from  Ihe  mn ;  see  Sf'earJ.  The  Sword  (?.^,),  V«* 
(3^7),  would  be  fastened  to  the  girdle,  and  we  likewise 
find  in  use  the  dagger,  likab  (3,iS  -.  Judg.  Sai),  so  called 
from  its  glittering  blade  or  point.  The  bow  (see 
We.vposs,  %  a)  and  the  Sung  (/.f.)  were  also  employed 
as  weapons  of  offence,  particularly  by  Ihe  flcnjamites 
{epaS.laj  iS,aO»/).  The  use  of  the  bow  by  the 
Josephile  tribes  is  clearly  indicated  in  Gen.j9jj/..  cp 
Ps.789.  The  use  of  the  sling  is  specially  connected 
with  the  Benjamiie*  whose  lefl-haDded  slingers  became 
famous  (Judg. 'JOiA,  cp  Sling).  That  the  Iribe  01 
Judah  also  possessed  sling«s  is  evideni  from  i  S.  17  40 
etc..  and  the  constant  presence  of  slingera  in  AsstTi.in 
warfare  is  cenihed  by  the  figures  on  Ihe  monument* 
(see  Sieck),  They  were  specially  formidable  in  sieges, 
and  optruted  with  the  Israelite  forces  wiih  poii^nt  eftect 
against  llie  Moabiie  stronghold,  tllr  Haraielh.  In 
early  times  we  read  httle  of  defensive  armour.  The 
Shield  l^.f,)  in  use  was  I  be  .smaller  and  simpler  mig,'a 
(;:o,  dffirJ))  employed  to  defend  Ihe  bowman  on  the 
chariot  (cp  Chariot.  %  9,  and  fig,  7),  Neither  chariots 
nor  horsemen,  howci-er,  were  used  till  Ihe  time  ol 
Solomon.  The  shield  was  probably  carried  only  by 
the  more  important  warriors  (a  S.  1  ji).  The  Hreast- 
PLATE  (j.i',)  was  likewise  a  rarity  in  auoicnt  Israelite  war- 
fare and.  like  the  bronie  Helmet  {.j.v.  ),  would  be  Ihe 
privilege  only  of  the  chiefs  (i  K.  2234).  Probably  the 
Israehieswereamong  the  most  backward  among  Semi  lie 
peoples  in  adopting  these  accessories  of  combat,  and 
Ihe  story  of  Davids  proving  Ihe  armour  provided  b/ 
Saul  prolnhly  reftecis  old  tradition  and  pri'judice  (i  S. 
17  38/).  The  ordinpry  warrior  wore  only  the  simlak 
(see  Mantle,  g  a,  1).  which  displa)-ed  Ihe  blood-stain* 
of  battle  (Is.  Bj).  Even  Joab  merely  wears  Ihe  If!-f>t 
(zS.  208  leil  restored  by  Klostermann).  We  may 
therefore  assume  ihal  in  the  earlier  period  of  Israel'* 


positi. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  they  learned 
the  arts  and  methods  of  the  Canaanites  and  Philistine* 
who  inhabited  Ihe  plain,  the  distinction  began  to  arise 
between  the  light^ormed  (whose  weapons  would  be  the 
spear,  bow,  sling,  sword,  and  smaller  shield)  and  the 
heavy-armed,  whose  accoulreinenla  were  the  larger 
shield  [finntih,  .i|»,  Bvptln ;  see  Shield),  resemblinj 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  Ihe  cuimss  {sttyiii.  |\-ip) 
and  the  helmet.  According  to  the  statements  of  ths 
Chronicler,  which  in  litis  case  McCurdy  {Expos,,  Nor. 
i8i)i )  has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  credence  in  the  main 
facts,  h  was  Uiiuih  who  first  provided  his  army  with 
helmet  and  breastplate  (aCh.Sflu),  to  what  extent  U 
uncertain.  Previously  they  hnd  bebnged  to  ihe  captain* 
or  chieflaini  only, 

,  II  i)  nut  eawto  determine  how  Ihe  tinieliie  fonreiin  eulr 
times  were  tbi^.  But  it  item*  f.iirly  probable  thai  ihey  wura 
the  ordinary  undak  conMhiins  uf  boles  of  leather  or  «i»od  lied 
under  iIm  feet  by  thonsi  (Uen.  ItijX  Fioni  luiah'i  vivid 
description  (£17)  as  well  as  from  the  porliayal  on  Asjiyrian 

made  aiiil  the  back  wu  proiecled  by  leather,  but  the  toes  ani 
upper  p,tn  of  Ihe  foot  were  bare,  covered  only  by  the  Ihonn 
thai  Mere  bound  firmly  and  ilehtly  acros.  Noi  improbably  ths 
Hebrews  had  by  this  lime  (740-7110  B.C.)  [earned  Ihe  value  of  a 

used  by[s.ii.;ih  in  U4I  is  probably  a  loan-word  from  Ihe  Au>iiaa 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  lo  ascennin  at  what  linie  the 
whecletl  battering-ram  of  the  Assyrians  (A  ssyr.  arantmu, 
SupH)  was  firsi  einploj'ed  by  the  Hebrews.  Probably 
it  was  quite  unknown  to  Israel  uniil  the  ninth  century, 
when  it  was  employed  bv  Assyria  against  Ihe  Syrian 
lowus  in  Ihe  N.     Siie  StEC.E, 
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ll  hits  been  poinled  oul  already  fsee  Chariot)  Ihat 
one  powerfully  deiermining  facior  in  Ihe  advance  of 
7  TteUiu.  '*"*'^  military  accoulremenls  and  tactics 
^»™"»-  ,^5  ,[,g  g,^^  change  brought  about  when 
Ihe  people  ceased  lo  be  a  band  or  hardy  H-airiors  armed 
wilh  spear  and  bow  who  sallied  forth  Trom  iheir  moun- 
lain  fasttiesses,  and  be«ime  a  disciplined  force  that 
waged  agfcressive  wars  upon  the  plain.  It  was  ihe  lire 
and  death  stniEglc  with  the  Philistines  that  first 
welded  the  Israelite  clans  into  some  semblance  of  tmitj 
under  Saul.  Ihe  representative  of  Ihe  h^emony  of 
Benjamin,  and  subsequently  under  David  of  Bethlehem- 
Judah.  The  Philistines  laughi  the  Hebrews  some 
severe  lessons  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Shilob 
down  to  Saul's  tragic  overthrow  at  Gilboa.  The 
Hebrews  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  wonderfnl 
skill  and  persistence  when  Ihe  fighting  was  id  mountain 
passes  like  Ihat  of  Micmash  (i  S,  14  5/.)  or  in  the  forests 
of  Ziph  (1S.2314)  or  Ephraim  (3  S.  136),  or  when 
sudden  n^ht  attacks  were  made  (Josh.  169/^  Judg. 
75/).  or  rocky  cii.idel5  stormed  (a  S.  66/.) ;  but  their 
inability  to  forge  their  own  weapons  placed  them  at  a 
great  disadvantage  {i  SASt^/.).  and  their  irregular 
guerilla  tactics  were  utterly  at  fault  when  the  Philistines 
managed  at  Aphek  10  concentrate  immense  forces  around 
Saul  {whose  strength  was  weakened  by  David's  defec- 
tion), and  to  drive  him  from  Ihe  open  plain  of  Jezreel 
(where  the  methods  of  attack  employed  by  Jonathan 
could  not  avail)  into  his  last  forlorn  stronghold  on  Mount 


The  I 


L  could  noi  operate,  afTordcd  the  best  ground  for  the 
irregular  tactics  of  Ihe  Israelites.  Even  as  late  as  the 
time  when  the  dynasty  of  Omri  reigned  (9th  cent.). 
Israel's  God,  Yahw^.  was  regarded  by  the  Syrians  as 
god  of  the  hills  (i  K.2O13). 

A  change,  however,  begins  to  be  apparent  in  the  reign 
of  David,  whose  wan  of  conquest  ted  him  beyond  his 
own  borders  and  who  was  secondwl  by  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  generals  that  the  Hebrews  ever 
possessed,  from  the  days  of  the  F.xodiis  to  those  of  Judas 
Ihe  Maccabee.  What  Hannibal  was  to  Carthage  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century,  Joab  was  10  David 
throughout  his  stormy  reign  in  the  tenth.  We  have 
already  seen  |see  SitGE)  thai  it  was  Joab  who  first 
laughi  Ihe  Israelites  the  r^ular  methods  of  reducing  a 
fortified  town  (a  S.  20  r;).  Nevertheless,  the  equipment 
of  Israel  must  still  have  remained  primitive,  for  horses 
and  chariots  were  no!  employed,  and  even  the  leader 
Absalom  rides  upon  a  mule  (a  S.  I89).  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  Israel  began  to  enter  into  fbller  intercourse 
with  foreign  peoples,  and  the  dynasty  of  Omri  united 
Israel  closely  is-ilh  PhiEnicia,  and  was  able  lo  wage  suc- 
cessful wars  wilh  Syria  and  Mesha,  king  of  Moab.  Omri 
and  Ahab  were  capable  generals,  and  the  strategic 
instinct  of  the  former  marked  oul  Samaria  as  his  royal 
fortress-citadel.  Omri's  name  was  dreaded  by  the 
Moabltes,  as  Ihe  slone  of  Mesha  clearly  testifies  (/.  4/ ). 
and  became  permanently  identified  by  the  Assyrians 
with  the  Ephraimite  kingdom  long  after  his  dynasty 
had  disappeared  (see  OMKt}.  Chariots  and  horsemen 
were  now  a  recognised  part  of  Israel's  war-equipment, 
and  in  the  Syrian  coaliiion  againsi  Shalmaneser  It.  (as 
we  learn  from  his  monolith  insc.  col.  291)  Ahab  figures  as 
Hadadeier's  (see  Beshadad,  §  a]  most  powerful  ally, 
furnishing  a  contingent  of  9000  chariots  and  10,000 
men.  Probably  Ahab  had  brought  Israel  to  a  level  of 
mililary  efficiency  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
Palestinian  slate,  evidenced  by  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Aphek  over  much  superior  numbers  (i  K.  2O17/  ).  In 
Ihe  last  fotsU  battle  of  Ramoth  Ciilend  Ahab's  value  is  so 
highly  esteemed  thai  the  word  of  command  goes  forth 
among  the  Syrian  ranks  Ihat  he 
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limes  we  read  thai  they  were  disposed  in  Ihree  se|iaraie 

divisions  (Judg.  7i6  »  i  S,  11 11).     Thb  seems  to  hare 

been  a  favourite  tactical  arrangement  of  forces,  and  it 

uas  adopted  by  David  against  bis  son  Absalom   nnih 

complete  success  in  a  country  of  wide  extent  co^'crvd  by 


The  Hebrews  remained  throughout  ibeir  history 
wilhoul  a  navy  manned  by  their  own  saiiors.  The 
geographical  configuraiion  of  the  sea-coasi  of  I'alestinc 
S,  of  Tyre,  with  its  almost  utter  aleence  of  harbours, 
made  the  sea  a  strange  element.'  Naval  warT^ire  «as 
therefore  unknown  to  Ihem.  For  even  Iheir  riven 
were  insignificant,  and  thus  we  never  read  of  ii\n 
eviieditions  like  those  which  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  ot 
of  such  naval  bailies  as  those  which  were  waged  by 
Kameses  111.  in  which  he  repelled  ihe  hordes  of  bar- 
barians (who  had  defeated  the  Syrians  and  Ihe  Hilliles) 
from  their  descent  on  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sea 

purposes.      On  Ihe  other  hand  Sennacherib  [like  Xernes 
employed  Phtrnician 


o  Elan 


n  697  B 


A  vivid  relief,  now  in  the  British  Mmeum,  exhibits  a 
Phccnician  galley  armed  with  shields  and  propelled  by 
two  banks  of  rowers  (bas  relief  fron 


■ntuty  I 


:.  Shah 


r  II.  . 


annab  bow  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  on  boats  of  sheep- 
skin (ina  elipp&ni  ia  nia^k  lahsii'  cp  AiSYKlA,  coL 
350);  but  such  details  areentiiely  foreign  to  themilitaty 
annals  of  Israel.      Cp  Ship. 

When  we  come  down  lo  Ihe  second  cenlurv  P. c.  vc 
are  brought  into  contact  with  Grteco- Asiatic 


nelhods. 


I  Mac 


.  6  give 


description,  garnished  with  some  luxuriance,  of  the  war- 
fare and  eijuipmcnt  of  king  Antiochos. 

1-he  conqunti  gf  Alu:>xi<leT  had  eilendcd  lo  Indu,  and 
Pjirhus,  in  the  ^preceding  ceniiiry,  had  made  lialy  familiar  viTh 
Lh<  ^i^ht  of  IndianelephaiKsinvwfare,  Thearmy  of  Aniiochid 
■dv.nnmluainH  Judai  Ihe  Maccabee  in  (he  pbalaiu  (bmllion. 
A  IhouHmrmai,  armed  wilh  coau  of  mail  and  bmiue  bclDicLs 

thM  vere  engaRcd  is  computed  al  idc>,«»  footnivl)  and  xj.'iro 


;  and  covered'  and  '1 


of  Iht'Muc 

biea.'aplaut.     Eleaiar  daringly  brolLe  Ihroueh  the  pioiecling 
phalanx,  crept  beneath  theelepnanttatabbedil.and  wjucnuhcU 

by  ill  fall.      CpLLEPHANT. 

(fl)  The  conquerors  were  welcomed  home  wilh  song 
and  dance.  Of  this  we  have  several  examples  in  ihe 
_    . „.„.  literature  of  Ihe  OT  ;  Ex.  16  and  Judg. 

and  Ihanksgivmg  after  vielory.  I  N 
186/  gives  only  the  brief  refrain  of  the  song  of  the 
maidens  who  greeted  Saul  and  David  (cp  Judiih  I61/ 
I  Mace.  lit).  Of  such  a  character  is  Hannah's  song 
in  reality  ( i  S.  2  [cp  col.  3965]).  Similarly  Esarhaddoa 
s.iys(/'™«  /njei;  col.  i.,  53) :  'With  singers  (iifmiwir'V) 
and  playing  on  lutes  I  entered  Nineveh.'     See  fig.  as 


1  The   p 


I  in  Ihe  later  regal  r 


_ — ibed  in  any  bui  (.,.. .,  _. -  ... 

foUowiriE  descriplion  {by  Sir  G.  WilkLnaon)  ofancieni  EgJTHijn 
■viTraie?!  134)  will  serve  u  the  best  illutlraiion:  "The  archen 

up  in  line  firsi  di-Mrharnd  a    '  "  "'" 

'9  front,  and  a  con^deraUe  ma 


Ihe  cemi 


gtx  ihe  heavy  infantry,  armed  with  spe: 

ivered  wilh  their  ghielda.  nuvcd  forward  nt  tl 

av.  Hanked  by  chariots  and  cavalry,  an 


h,  v_n^n^iviv: 


■WAH 

in  Music.  The  burial  of  dead  warriors  was  a  sacred 
duly  (i  K.  llij).  and  lameniadons  were  composed  and 
lung,  3  S,  1 .7-7  33-J«  (£«*■  32ia-iJ). 

[i]  The  darker  reverse  is  preaenled  wben  we  denl 
with  the  ireatment  of  (he  conquered.  This  was 
characterised  by  iheulmost  cruelly.  The  wars  wilh  the 
Canaaniles  are  full  of  examples  (Josh.  IO16  /,  and 
passim).  Also  we  have  insiances  of  mutilation  of  the 
captives  (JikIb-  1  «  /  :  op  1  S.  11  »  and  a  S.  1231). 
Captured  kings  or  generals  were  frequently  slain  (Judg. 
713).  Too  often  we  read  of  wholesale  slaughter  (Ju'lS* 
87  3S.8af  indicated  by  the  phrase  ann  -si  ,Tpn  (EV 
'  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ').  The  feet  were 
placed  {in  token  of  conquest)  upon  the  neck  or 
head  of  the  conquered  (Josh.  IO14}-  The  dead  were 
decapitated  (i  S.  list  81 9  a  -Mace,  ISjo  Jos.  3/  i.  17  a). 
The  dead  were  often  rifted  of  tlieir  property,  and 
prisoners  plundered  (iS.  31s  a  Mace  997}.  The  horses 
of  the  enemy  had  their  sinews  severed  ('  houghed  ')  (hat 
they  might  be  rendered  useless  (Josh.  11  6^).  We  also 
re.id  of  pr^nant  women  ripped  up,  and  infants  dashed  10 


WARS  OF  THE  LORD 


4jls.2,),  'the  image  of  Joel  3ia 
sustained  also  by  the  utterances 
cp  Zech.  9ia.      These  are  the  idei 


eversed  '  (Cheyne), 
Is,  95  and  11 1-9; 
.  which  Christianity 


3(aK.15.Sls.lS.6 


13  Hos.  10  14 


Ps.1378  aMaccSu). 
desolated,  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the  wells  slopped  up 
(Judg,  84  iCh.20i  Dl.  30 19/).  Towns  and  villages 
were  burnt  10  the  ground  (Judg.  9*5  "  Ma«:-  5j8  lOBj). 
The  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  was  imposed  on 
the  conquered,  or  a  yearly  tribute  (a  K.  1814  Is.  33  iB). 
a  custom  which  was  universal  and  Is  constantly  referred 
to  in  the  .Assyrian  inscriptions. 

A  severe  judgment,  however,  cannot  be  passed  on  the 
treatment  by  the  Hebrews  of  their  conquered.  The 
universal  custom  of  antiquity  must  be  taken  iiilo  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  all- prevailing  conception  of 
war  as  a  religious  act  in  which  the  deity  of  the  nation 
was  deeply  ini'olved.  The  old  Semitic  conception  of 
the  ^^nm  explains  much  of  the  practice.  In  comparison 
wilh  .Assyrian  usage  the  Hebrews  must  be  called 
humane.      By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  captured 


In  the  moral  world  there  is  a  constant  opposition 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  both  in  the 
Ilk  H^.-i.«d  individual  mental  life  and  in  the  life  of 
"■."'X^*^' society.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New 
•^^  """"*"■  Testament,  therefore,  inevitably  em- 
ploy  the  material  terms  of  earthly  warfare  as  metaphors, 
Go.l  is  repeatedly  called  a  '  shield  '  in  this  world  o( 
slrire  (Gen.l5i  Di.33a«  PS.G13  &9ii  84911I.  or  his 
truth  (or  faithfulness)  is  so  called  (fll,).  These  terms 
abound  in  the  NT  passages  which  deal  wilh  spiritual  • 
waifare.  The  apostle  Paul  is  especially  prone  to  their 
use  (1  Cor.  9i«  3  Cor.  7s  iTim.  6ij  a  Tim.  4?  and  in 
I  Kph,6ii/.[seeBHaAsTPLATE]).  In  the  Book  of  Revela- 
I  lion,  which  moves  in  the  language  and  ideas  of  Jewish 
I  apoc-ilyplic  and  Messianic  eschalology,  we  have  a  '  war 
in  heaven  '  (iriXcfUH  ir  otparif)  in  which  Satan  and  the 
Beast  are  ftnaliy  quelled  by  God  and  his  heavenly  host. 
Megiddo  being  employed  as  the  type  of  the  great 
heavenly  Armageddon  (see  Bejschlag,  NT  Thtol.  If. 
pp.  399-408}- 

Wai  in  Islflm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  regulated 
by  Kuran,  Sur.  47'.  and  is  nothing  but  old  Semitic 
,,  ar.-t-  witriare  carried  out  beyond  the  distinc- 
iiUm.  *'""*  "^  .mtionalism  into  that  of  believers 
^^^  and  non-believers  in  the  prophet.  Allah 
is  the  Lord- protector  of  the  faithful  but  not  of  un. 
believers  (5«r,  «»).  The  Jihad  should  even  be 
carried  on  against  unbelievers  during  the  four  sacred 
months,  while  for  all  believers  those  months  are  e-\empt 
(Sur.9i6f.).  Those  who  are  slain  in  a  Jihfld  hav:; 
paradise  as  their  reward  {Sur.  47  j-?).  See  further  Sell. 
FaUh  of  Islam'".  360/ 

The  moil  imporMnI  re«nt  coniribuiion  i<  Schwilly'j  S™!- 
liaAi  KnigsalUrlBmir.  of  which  hit  Rtbi  Hefl,  duling  wilh 
"  ^,  has  appeared.    Especially 


The  w 
e  treated  with  consideration. 


of  flay. 


ThiEgypii  ,  , 

of'a^vSc^c.  /■«•>"' 1  .64).  "^h^"^" 
in^  alive  and  the  lortures  repiesenied  on  1 
Nineveh  show  that  the  As-^yrians  wcr?  Kuilly  < 

RlilieiBehts  ^  dviliuiiSn^  '  Ju«  ss  the"  rgLlawers  of  David 
rsckoned  up  the  foTMkins  of  the  PhLliiiino  whom  ihev  h»d 
HliLin.  »  the  aiKKni  t^ypiians  reckoned  up  the  sc^'ereii  hands 
•a  hi'-li  were  placed  in  heaps  before  the  IdnE  and  counted  by  ha 
Kcretuy  (W  ilklnsun,  ibid.  1  Me). 

The  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ton-ards  the 
U'.irs  of  their  people  against  a  foreign  foe  was  at  first 
9  Attitude  °"=  °'  >','«l,'',"'i?"*"E  sympathy.  This 
"r^„J"r.  ivas  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
of  ProphMw-  ,gi,j.i„„5  ^sp^,  of  ^,  3i„^  indicated. 
F.li^ha  advises  the  allied  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Jud.ih 
to  adopt  a  skilful  ruse  In  their  war  against  Moab  (a  K. 
4  is/),  and  on  his  deathbed  he  is  greeted  by  Joash.  king 
of  Ismel,  wilh  the  same  words  'The  chariou  of  Vahwi 
and  the  horsemen  thereof.'  wilh  which  the  prophet  him- 
self had  gnreted  Elijah  in  the  latter';  closing  hours 
(a  K.  2 11 12 14) :  and  Elisha's  last  address  to  the  king 
of  Israel  is  one  of  p.issionale  insistence  on  the  need  of 
piTsistent  energy  in  prosectuing  the  war  wilh  Syria. 
More  than  a  century  later,  Isaiah's  powerful  personality 
is  luiLiii's  strongest  stay  in  the  kingdom's  darkest  hour 
of  conHict  with  .Alsyria.  Towards  ihe  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  however,  prophecy  scanned  more  closely  the 
religious  niul  ethical  aspects  of  national  policy,  and  in 
the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  divorce  between  nationalism 
and  religion  in  its  purest  sense  w.is  complete,  and  the 
prophet  saw  nothing  liefbre  the  disordered  and  corrupt 
sl.ile  but  irrevocable  doom.  Tlicre  gleamed  also  upon 
the  distant  horizon  the  vision  of  a  pure,  holy,  and 
ii]jhleous  rule,  when  men  would  '  beii  their  swords 
into  coulters  and  tlieir  spears  into  pruning-knives'  (Mic, 
leS  Sa69 


13.  Litarature.  imponam 


The; 


e  found  In 


1Q09).    Next  m  importance  are  the  hiui,  *  Krienwe 
Hei.onger  in  PRE^I.  and  1 7>  in  Nowailt's  hTS.  Arx 

the  ro)-a1  annaliiiic  inKc.  in  Sthiader's  KIR  i.  and  ii.  t  or 
Egjpt  consult  especially  Ennan'a  Li/i  in  Atuitnl  Ef^fi,  JO 

(S'oJ'.y.  o.  C.   W. 

WAKD.     See  Prison.     The  words  are  :— 

X  IJID,  jiJfBn  Eiek.  W  9t  (I  I  •)• 
3-  nnpB./.*iJi!r*,  Jer.»I.3t(|S.oX 

4.  T^BW't  (!  2  14). 

5.  *vA!U[i(|  215). 

WABDBOBE,  KEEPER  OF  THE  (Dnj|in  IQt:!: 

a  K.  S2m.  toy  lM4,TiO<l>YAAKOC  IB.AL1.  a  Ch.  34«, 

it)YA4CCOYC*N    T*C    eNToXiC  [B.\L]),   see   Dress 

g  6,  HULDAH. 

On  '  veslry '  PRB^)  in  »  K.  10  31,  see  Dress.  1 8,  Vestkv. 

WABP  CnL"},  Lev.  1348^     See  Weaving, 

WABS  OF  THE  LOBD  [BOOK  OF  THE]  flpP 
nln'  ntorj^O),  abookciiedinNu.2lM/  (E).  accord- 
ing  to  RV,  in  the  following  terms,  (We  remove  RV's 
poetical  arrangement,  however,  aitd  assume  provision- 
ally that  the  text  of  Ihe  formula  of  citation  is  correct ; 
that  the  text  of  the  passage  quoted  is  not  by  any  means 

is  said  in  the  book  of  the  Wars  oF  the  Lord.  Vaheb 
in  Suphah,  and  the  valleys  of  Amon,  and  the  slope 
of  the  valleys  that  indincth  toward  the  dwelling  of 
Ar,  and  Icnnclh  upon  the  liordcr  of  Moab,' 

Kiiunon  gives  the  following  brief  5l?.lcment  of  what  is 


5370 


UlO-|Z-r;hv  V_lO 


.Ogle 


WASHINGS,  CBBBMONUIj 

n  respecting  the  ■  book '  referred 
1    1  kt^.dui  '"■      '  Evidence  of   the  date  of   ihe 
^f^ ,     5«*(r  MiVlamolh   Yakwi  is  supplied 

are  the  vers  of  Isrnel  against  his  neighbours  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  under  David  (i  S.  ISi?  26  »e).  and 
later  on.  The  collector  of  the  songs  referring  to  these 
wnrs  presumably  lived  after  their  close,  when  Israel's 
heroic  age  was  long  gone  by'  {Ua.  ET,  p.  35,  n.  5). 
According  to  Siade  (GJ-Vlso).  the  fragtnenli  of  song 
in  IT.  ij*  18  and  {probably)  w.  iji-so  conie  from  the 
same  source  as  vir.  ni  15.  Ehllmanti,  100,  thinks  it 
plausible  to  derive  from  this  source  w.  i-jb  18  nnd 
pei^api  also  Ek.  I51-19.  The  'book'  referred  to  was 
Ihcrefore,  these  scholars  think,  a  collection  of  songs, 
similar  10  the  Book  of  Jasher  [q.v.).  and  its  date  is 
variously  placed,  in  the  time  of  Omri,  about  900  B.C. 
(Stade),  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  [E.  Meyer, 
ZATIV.  1881.  p.  131).  and  the  times  of  Oaiid  and 
Solomon  (Reus*.  Gach.  lUr  kiil.  Sckr.  AT^\  17a; 
Diilm. ). 

Titercia,  however. only mfCxpnasquoulioA from  ih«  'book,' 
endit  is  not  certain  that  it  11  poetical  or  even  metrical  t    Lookine 

8.  A  goo-  -outdnTjrdgek'^comnilwft^'T'bist^ 
fraphioal  or  from  a  collection  of  hiitoriol  tongi  or  balLidi. 

'        e  at  any  rate  did  not  to  undersUmd  11,   fur  It 


.vTii-f«fl  Jp>y._»n-./'AiK>the;'veniMi"&lhe  fiHi 
II  i^ni.Tl  vT^  ^vov^.     Noi  ii  the  title 'Book  of 


.    It. 


re  OS.  II 


Nu.  31 14.     \ 
^HEU)  It   a 


if  Dai-id  ir 
ei;chjded  the  unsucceafitl  a 

-    ~h.  quoTation  s 

_  ElHwhere  ( 


«  aappoHd  to  be,  liav« 
of  IM  duunpioiis  of 
-le,  butwiely 
\\  then  u  a  pouiDie  till*  I 

jainlaTn^^^t  ihe^aCeelile~Neg< 

;  and  we  have  [«aMn  to  think  that  Davn,  ancr 

HI  iohiiWliuil«(MO  TAMriM-HotMHi).  Both  [pitriTOand  .iw 
have  tomeiimes  ariien  out  of  Smsm"-  Tbeoiw  wordnDfiMnM 
S(ll)Dn.  the  other  m'-    Mou  erababty  th*  bocJi 

Bin  Ni    -■  -  "      '   -  ■  ' 

orliu,  q 

WASHIHQS,    OEREHONIAL.      On    the   subject 

generally  see  Ci.EAN  (|g  15  and  17)  and  SACRIFICE  ; 
cp  also  flAi^tSH.  Jdiin  the  BapTfsT. 


3.  \-ia,  (Mai,  piwTtir,  'lodip'  On  blood,  Lev.ag  14  ;i  1  ii 
water,  V-B.  19  iSlhysMpl.  1  K.  S 1;  [covHlel]  1  in  oil.  Dt.  IS  a. 
[the  feet),  etc.).    CpUEAij,|j. 

4.  rn^Aa^(iaHiph.),a«>cAi;ft>i>(of  washing  in  the laveri 
a  Ch.  4  6),  .'Ainv.i'  (bnnil  offenng,  Etek.  W  }'<\ 

5.  Ba«r.«,MHw,  Eccl.MiollNu.Wll^,  V?JI  pil-|A  nij  13 

6.  AoBr(>i',Ecclus.S43o[!is],'waahinE. 

}.  ioitiy,  Jn.  13 10  (i  AiAof^'m.  RV^  he  that  is  bathed '). 
S.  Wtrrnr,  Mi.UiMk.r3(hiuuls)Ja.lS;  etc  (feeDJn.a; 


li  he  h 


religiou 


upon  nvers.  springs,  and  wells 
abodes  of  gods  or  as  being  themselves  deii 
Spkincs),*  To  drink  the  water,  to  bathe 
o  sprinkle  the  person  with  it,  was  to 


I  Thear 


InRVii 


>  SoBF;  AL,  e>|M^ 

■  See  Fraar,  (7aM/H  B^iifA,  and  Pauimitiai ;  Giant  Al 

fan,  lijff,    Cp  WftS,  Ril.  SemA,  135. 


WASHINaS,  CBBBMONIAL 

>e  and  mysterious  power. 

natural  power  was  inherent  in  water  would  be  seen  in 
the  refreshing,  and  sometimes  healing,  eifect  of  this 
act.  Water  was  refreshing  and  healing  because  it  was 
holy.  \\'hen  a  reason  was  sought  for  the  fact  that 
water  cleansed,  the  explanation  would  again  be  the 
same ;  it  cleansed  because  it  was  holy.'  Then,  water 
is  looked  upon  as  purifying,  as  washing  away  impurities 
or  cleansing  from  a  taboo  :  and  finally  the  fiequeni  use 

religious  act.  The  order  of  ideas  can  hju-dly  have  been 
otherwise.  Primitive  man  fears  water,  therefore  makes 
a  god  of  it.  warships  it  (cp  religio) ;  this  fear  must  have 
been  overcome  before  be  could  make  frequent  use  of 
it  for  other  than  strictly  religious  purposes. 

Benzinger    tells  us   {Htb.   Arch.     loS)    that    in    the 

ablutions  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 

s    i^^^^  u..  8"'*  belweeo  the  washings  performed 

5"^^       pu-^'y  f"  ^  '^'^^  of  'he  body,  and 

Heteow*      l^^  '^  ,^^^^  p^^i^  religious.     That  U 

no  doubt  because  originally  no  distinction  was  matle. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  when  we  make  their  acquaini- 
ance,  had  already  forgotten  the  true  origin  of  ablutions  1 
it  is  the  second  idea  that  now  pre^'aits :  cleansing  or 
washing  is  a  boly  act.  and  water  is  holy  because  it 
cleanses.'  In  this  sense  for  the  most  port  ablutions 
play  an  important  part  in  the  religious  and  s(x:ial  life  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  in  that  of  their  neighbours  (Egyptians, 
Arabians,  etc. ).' 

The  next  step  is  for  ceremonial  washings  to  become 
symbolical.  '  Water  and  fire.'  says  Jastrow,  'are  the 
two  great  sources  of  symbolical  purification  that  we 
meet  with  in  both  primitive  and  advanced  rituals  of  the 
past'  {led  af  Babylonia  and  As^ria,  376).  Thus 
amongst  the  Jewish  ESSENES  \q.v.  §4;  cp  De  Quince)-, 
ll^'i"-^,  voL  viL ).  as  already  amongst  the  Babylonians 
(Jastrow,  376  ;  see  also  Ritual,  §  10)  and  Persians 
(see  ZoROASTfiiAMSM,  g  16],  washing  as  a  religious 
act  received  quite  a  special  importance.' 

pouible  now  to  distingtiiah  them,  as  follows  >--<i)  The  purely 
_.i / na  ,-v  ...  .;pjn.j^x 


In  then 


:t  the] 


. <a)  The  portly  riim.,  . 

suggested  by  the  Arsi.    In  theie  the  idea  is  now  thi 
catton.    Under  Ibis  heading  come  (a)  waNhtn^dfini 


.VTK  (f.o.  I  s>    W  Washrngs 
n  acted  fijrciior{Kii.  SO  ij-ai). 

rmiiLi^K*  In  hallip  riFqgenlly  In 


ipl«  an;    Lev.  13*3.54-51  (leproua  g 

menu),  U47  (clothes  alter  conlacl  with  kproui  bouse).  14 
(house— wift  running  water),  ISe-S  lo^  13  16/  (clothes  a 
,   ,.._, .L._ ^..  veswl)f6.S 


),lS.a(e. 
wflvlhe 


-Jii' 


;  cp  Doughty.  Ar.  Dn.  1  sja);  in  D. 
;,  Ki.  1010-15.  B<»de>  these,  there 
, on  loBllesuem  peoples. 


1  The  writer  in  Schfnkel  (W-,  i.p. 'WasdienT  revenM  th* 
ordn  of  ideas.  As  a  preparation  for  contact  with  holv  things, 
the  body  must  be  cleansM.  Because  water  wai  used  for  Ok 
purpose,  atreams.  etc,  were  worshipped  and  men  bathed  in 

B  At  a muchlatcr  i^Ie,  however,  to  perform  abluiiont  was  not 
always  conaidered  a  virtue.  Cp  Stanley.  CkrisliMn  /mililm. 
titmi,  6  /.:  'Cleanlinns  1>  a  dulv  which  some  of  Ifae 
monastic  communities  of  ChtiUendom  have  d«pised,  and  some 
have  even  treated  aa  a  crime  : '  alw  Socrates,  HE  *  ^3. 

■  For  the  Egyptiaiia,  cp  Wilkinson,  Ayu.  Egjifluuix,  !4S. 
For  the  mcxicm  Arabtwu,  tee  Doughty,  Ar.  lits.  1  ijo ; 
where  water  is  lacking  or  scarce  they  use  sand  (cp  Douzhty, 
1  S3» :  Beniinger,  HA,  mS  noteX  but  the  act  is  here  no  doubt 

^For'dit  Greek  practice  see  Heiiod.  Oi.  it  Diet,  711. 
*SeaTb.  Frede,  WunJetr'*"^  '"  HtiJmtum  mdinJir 
aUrt<  Kirclu.  59/ 
*  For  Mohammedan  usage,  see,  fuTther.  I^oian  J'ims.Ss,  and 

"Vh^'  wiH^<^  u  ^mkel  ^dl  Olhe'^^soni  for  wathinp  oT 
the  clothing,  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  paiticular  parts  *ji  11  in 
the  East — vu..  on  account  of  the  desert  sand,  and  paniaiLarly 


li,  V_H^'\^»VH^ 


WASHPOT 


To  (he  first  Hi 

4.  Tuhingi  \ 


Ik  S4^  DD  wbich  Kc  Meals, 


le  social  usages  (§  3  [4])  Jesus  no 
The  (oiulh  gospel,  which  has  lo  be 
1  wilh  the  gTKatesl  caution,  even 
i  iu  that  he  himself  washed  his 
""  "  *"■  disciples'  feel  (Jn.  ISa).     To  the  second 

social  usage,  however,  he  seems  lo  have  attached  lillle 
importance  (Lk.  11 3S).  We  are  also  told  that  he  sub- 
milled  to  a  rilual  washing  or  baptism,  and  further 
showed  his  approval  of  such  an  act  by  making  it  a 


10  the  general  tenor  of  his  (eachiag, 
as  we  can  gather  i1  from  our  imperfect  soutces  (cp 
Tolstoy,  TAe  Kingdom  0/  God,  chap.  3),  and  cannot 
be  certainly  inferred  from  (he  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  are  generally  adduced  as  evideitce  (see  O. 
Holtzmann.  Ltbea  Jtiu.  p.  411 ;  cp,  on  (he  other  hand. 
Baptism),  its  adoption  by  Jesus  himself  must  be  con- 
sidered eilremely  doubtful.'  Moreover,  Paul,  or  the 
Pauline  school,  does  not  mention  it  as  an  institution  of 
Jesus.  I  Cor.  1 17  even  makes  Paul  say  'Christ  sen( 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel '  (cp  Ernst 
von  DobschUU,  Dit  Urckriillkktn  Gemeiidti.  aa/.). 
Peine,  indeed,  thinks  that  Paul  implies  it,  white  not 
actually  mentioning  it  because  it  w.-is  not  a  mailer  of 
controversy  in  (he  apostolic  church  {Mus  Chriilm  und 
Paulut,  943).  And  Dreschen  (Das  Libm  Jtm  iei 
Paulus)  lakes  a  very  similar  view.  But  almost  any- 
thing might  be  implied  (or  read  in(o)  the  NT,  and  the 


I  IO89  [lo].  The  commentators  refer  (o  (he  story  lold 
I  of  Amasis  (Herod.  271),  or  10  the  custom  of  Persutn 
I   kings  of  having  a  fooipan  c;imed  in  their  train  when 

in  the  tield.      The  latter  illustration    is    preferred   by 

Deliiisch. 
'       Thii  t>.nM  inuge,  however,  i>  surely  due  10  ccnupiion  of  ihe 
!    text.    BoibTOand-wnarecoiiupiionsof -ram,  Mif.ur,  orof 
I    -URi^h,  Ashhur.     See  Che.  Pi.(*>,  ivf  Ix.,  and  cp  Moab,  |  14 

i       WASP  (citiHl),   Wisd.128  AV,  also  RV°«-,   RV 

HOkSET  (?.!■.). 

WATCH  ("H?p^),  Neh.  1%.     See  Guard,  3. 

WATCHER  (Tr.  'Ir  [Aram.] :  (.preAoc  [«"]  eip 
IT''™d.J;  erpHropOC  [Aq.  Sym.];  vigil,  in  Ihe  Gk. 
Enoch  erPHfOpOC);  Dan.  4 1014  [om.  8]  »  [13  17  »3]- 
The  term  reminds  us  of  the  D*^,  Umirim  (Is.  626) 
whom  Yahw^  charges  10  watcb  over  (he  ruined  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  remind  him  of  their  sad  condiiion. 
We  find  it  again  in  Enoch  and  in  Jubilees.  In  Enoch 
it  is  used  in  a  double  sense.  In  I5  IO9  is  12i  4  ISm 
14 1  )  I61 16 1  1  SI  1]  it  designates  Ihe  fallen  angels  ;  in 
'i!Oi  39ii  13  40]  61 19  TI7  it  belongs  (0  (he  archangels. 
In  Jubilees  4i5  (cp  Sj  10s),  m  Ihe  explanation  of  (ha 
name  J.ired  {which  agrees  wi(h  (hat  given  in  Enoch  86, 
eiecpi  that  Mt.  Hermon  is  not  mentioned  as  the  place 
on  which  they  descended)  it  is  said,  'in  his  days  (he 


mplesi 


1  (hat   it  had  D 
I(  has 


yet  l 


rite  was  a  na(ural  development  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
baptizing  (he  proselyte  (see  Stanley.  Cknslia»  Inslila- 
Hons.  5  ;  cp  Tylor.  PrimUivt  Cullurt.  i^af.)  or  of 
the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Essenes  (see  E.  Plauta 
NesWt.  Christ.  Chriiliaas.  and  Christianity'.  De 
(^inccy.  Works,  vol.  vii.).  The  second  suggestion  is 
unnecess.iry  (see  von  DobschtlK,  p.  105).  As  to  the 
first,  it  is  much  more  probable  (hat  Ihe  rile,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ihe  Eucharist.'  was  taken  over  from  tbe 
Pagans. 

"Tills,  with  other  rites,  was  adopted  at  a  time  when 
(he  new  scci  was  trying  10  win  over  converts  among  the 


Chris 


I.    and    \ 
nity  h. 


Will 


1   bclwee 


lerful 


WASHPOT,  a  term  of  abuse  applied  (o  Moab  in  the 
expression  'Moab  is  my  washpol'  (')trn  TD  3KiD ; 
MLoiB  XeBhc  thc  eAniioc  moy:  similarly  Vg. ; 
rn-)   in    Tg.=Heb,    HOa    'to   tnisl ') ;    Ps.  608  [.o] 


1  Cp,  further,  Kohlet's  an.  ■  Ablation 

a  'cja^aaKSaiat  Simumi   i86«,  N, 
eonini.iiH]   in   Ml.  IS  iji,    ''Gs  ye  Iheiernr..       _ 

Son  iml  of  the  Holy  Ohosi."  would  be  concluiive  u  to  the  fact 
of  liii  having  directly  enjuined  Ihe  pncli«,  were  it  not  thutihii 
fbrniDlm  whh  ill  full  eipieouoii  of  the  iLune  of  the  Trinity, 
betrayi  the  laier  age  in  whidi  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
was  mon  prolvilily  wiitten.'  Conybeare  hM  recently  ihown 
iZSTty,  i,Tijr.  ('9o,l !  cp  Hith.  /B-™.  1  ,^jr)  very  Mtong 
reanoiH  for  belierinR  thai  ihe  aienlnn  of  the  three  P«~,n<  In 
the  Trinity  is  not  otiKinal  (cp  csL  317a  [lop)).  The  | 
It  stands,  Ihaefbre^  seeldH  to  hai'e  ^---   ------J  '— 


to  Ihe  Jmixh  F.ntyclo- 
.  id)  Ihougbi  that  'tbe 


n  edited  for 


pur|H^*e4,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  tbe  first  instance  thtre  was  no 

evid^MKe,  as  Colenu)  again  says  ft^^  No.  9),  that  any  of  Jesus' 

Jiv^iples  were  b^Kiwd. 

*  This  aEAin  ha->  been  looked  npoa  u  a  development  of  1 
lewiib  pinqiice,  See,  especially.  G.H.  Ho*  in  the  /m-wa/o/ 
THrafotfleili  StuJitl.  »  3(7-3*9.  whothinliilhal  ihe  Last  Supper 
w.ii  1101  a  Pa..,wer.  us  is  commonly  supposed,  but  the  weekly 

"--"'-' ^-lintheboi" 

len,  Exvl. 


who 
named  (he  IVate/iers,  that  they  should  instruct  Ihe 
children  of  men.  and  that  they  should  do  judgment  and 
uprightness  on  Ihe  earth.'  A  myth  of  the  walchen 
which  diflers  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Elhiopic  Enoch 
is  given  in  ibe  Slavonic  Enoch  (I83  cp  63  ;  see  Charles's 
notes  in  Stcrtti  of  Enech) ;  they  are  (here  called  (he 
Grigori  {/yp^opBi).  In  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve 
(6th  cent.  A.  D.  f  the  watchers  are  also  represenied  ai 
the  fallen  angels,  who.  as  long  as  (hey  preserved  their 
virginity,  were  called  Ibe  '  sons  of  Seth.'  See  Charles's 
very  full  note  on  Jubilees  4  is- 

WATCHES  OF  THE  NiaHT.     See  Day.  §  4. 

WATCHTOWEB  (il^^p,  misfich.-  Is.!lS).  Cp 
MizpAH,  MiipEH.   Foiln3,*rf*ii.(ls.Mi4t)Bnd  'vii^,inttjUZ, 

mon.n  nS'sfc-,  Uti'nslh  hahimdnit  (AV  'pluuani  piciuret,' 
RVpleeiint  imagery  ■>;  but  see  '  Isa.'  SBOT  (Heb.),  note  ad 
lac.,  and  Cril.  Bii. 

WATEB  (0*D).  On  the  -holy'  or  -bitter'  water, 
called  also  the  'water  of  purifying'  (AV)  or  'of  ex- 
piation '  ( RV|  of  Nu.  87/:  see  Jealousy  [Trial  of]  ; 
on  Ihe  «-ater  of  ■  separation'  or  'of  impurity'  (RV™i) 
in  Nu.  199.  see  Clean  and  Unclean,  g  17 

WATEKCODBSB.      t.   ti'dldh.   n/<lT\.   see   Con> 

J.  ///<r.  f/t'HXah,  jt*  niSs.  see  RivM,  5. 

3.  m>!X  mJyi'n.0'0  KtXl:  9Ch.S{3D  AV.  See  SrsiNQS,  t  ■ 
|«i;an<tcpG.H.,v. 

4.  ^<-.K'r,-|\|i,.S.6eRV,  AV'juller';  meaning  doubtfiil. 

WATEEPOT(Yip.A).Jn.27.    Cp  Potterv,  §3(1). 

WATEBS0PHEB0II(D\19^),  Josh.  Ils7-  See 
Merom  [Waters  of), 

WATERSPOUT.  (1)  liaS,  sinnir,  l-s.  42?  (RV-«- 
■olaimcf).  Cp  Wati.cou.se.,.  (i)  [1?,  tewf«,  Ps.1487 
RVb«.    SeeSEnm^T,  |)/:n.  j;  Whale. 

WAVE  LOATES  (HMm  Grfc),  Lev.  23 17.  See 
Sacrifice,  §34*.  WATE'oFFEEINO  (fl^HFl),  Ex. 
29n.  See  Sacrifice,  g  14,  and  cp  Clean  and  Un- 
clean, g  3. 

WAX  (M'n.  denag;  KHpoc).  Ps.  22.,  [15]  681  [3] 
97s  Mic.  1,;  olso  Judith  15 ij  Ea:liis.2«»;  also  Ps. 
583  [9]0  (see  Snail,  a).  Is.  64i(9]«'<"'«0;  and  possibly 
Eiek.  27 17  (emended  tevi ;  so  Co.  ;  but  see  Pansac), 
and  Ps.  IlSii  [see  S].     Beeswax,  which  is  secreted  by 


hv^ioogle 


all  han>:y-bees  and  fonned  into  (he  cell  walls  of  iheir 

WAT.  On  'the  way'  (h  oAoc)>  AclsOi,  etc.,  see 
Heresv.  §  I. 

VATHABK  (I4'V),  Jer.  31>i  [»].  See  Massebah. 
§  I «,  col.  3978 ;  alKi  Crii.  Bii. 

WEAPONS.    Cp  War.     Hebrew  uses  the  general 

mUleiy.*     In  the  NT  (Jn.lii  R™i.«i3  iCot.W*) 
uie  cDiTUnon  Greek  tcnn  nAa  it  employed- 

Naiurally  at  first  any  implement  or  instnimenl  would 
be  used  as  a  weapon,  a  club  or  a  Staff  ([?!'.];  ip 

1   IneMwrftL   J^""^"-  Dt$t,nl  0f  Man,  81  [1890]). 

I.  in  gMWrU.  g^j  ,1,^  valMzaX  weapons  of  Ihe  lower 
animals  (horns,  etc. ;  see  Darwin,  sooff)  would  soon 
suggest  to  man  the  use  of  something  more  eflective. 
Later,  it  is  possible  that  one  nl  least  of  the  agrieultural 
implements,  the  sickle  {see  Agbicultube,  %  7.  with 
figs.),  gave  rise  to  the  scimitar  or  SWOHI)  {q.v.).  This 
would  add  force  to  the  words  In  Is.  H*  In  no  art, 
perhaps,  has  more  ingenuity  or  more  rapid  progress 
been  shown  than  in  thai  oF  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
(see  Herbert  Spencer,   FrincipUs  of  Sod.  "         ""      ' 


ic  Heb 


iLilly, 


they  would  al 


3,  Tb«  bow. 


■WEAVING 

WEASEL  (nVn  ; '  paAH  :  mmltla).  the  name  of  an 
unclean  animal.  Lev.  llagt  (EV,  ©.  Tar«,  Jon.;  Pesh., 
Vg„  and  most  Rabbins).  There  Is  some  little  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  weasel  is  really  referred  to.  and 
various  interpreters  (Saadia,  Bochart,  Lag.  .\B  144] 
have  preferred  on  philologica]  grounds'  the  rendering 
'mole'  (but  see  below).  The  ueasel  is  an  animal 
hardly  ever  eaten,  and  its  long  body  and  short  legs 
might  be  urged  as  justifying  its  position  'among  the 
creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth.' 

Zooloffically  weasels  an  placnl  wich  ihc  poll 
and  olhM  in  the  family  MuHeli''-     '  -'--   - 


^«"e.^ 


by  Cuicm  Triii 


im  the  Holy 


Land,    Thcs 


WEAVINa 

a  and   tlieir  jae-    Waiping  (|  j). 


matter  for  surprise  if  they  had  displayed 
his  art  at  quite  an  early  date.  Later, 
be  quick  to  note  and  to  copy  the  equip- 
ment ot  more  advanced  neighbours  {i.g.  Cnnaanites, 
^j-ptians,  Assyrians,  etc.).  who  realised  more  fully 
the  value  of  well-equipped,  oi^^ised.  and  disciplined 
armies.  See  Army  and  cp  War.  The  more  primitive 
weapons  of  offence,  however,  such  as  the  Cll-b  (see 
Staff)  and  Si.ing  (?.f.)  were  perhaps  never  entirely 
displaced  by  the  Sword  and  D.^ccer  (see  SwoRLi), 
Javelin  (?. I',),  Bow  (see  below,  g  3),  and  Spear  (y.i-.): 
and  instruments  with  Hint  edges  or  points,  as  has  fre- 
quently happened,  no  doubt  continued  to  be  used  side 
by  side  with  those  of  metal.  Of  defensive  wen]»ns.  a 
SHIKI.D  {q-v-)  of  some  kind  was  probably  in  use  at  a 
very  early  dale ;  but  vrealso  hearin  theOT  of  Breast- 
plate, Grf.aves.  and  Hei.mkt  (y^.f. ). 

On  Elgyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  one  of  the 
pons  most  commonly  represented  is 
Bow  (see  Chakiot,  SrECE.  War). 
The  Hebrew  lem  is  npg,  #/«/*.  With  Ihii  an  of  course 
coniMCIEd  (he  Arrow,  fn,  ^A,  and  the  cue  lor  car^'ing  It, 
■S»,  tfa(Gen.IT3),  or  aotfR,  'afjM*— '.'..  the  Qoiven  {?.!■.; 
cpaboCHAmnTX  This  seenu  la  harebEEn  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  more  elaboiate  weapons.  Tlis  throwing  of  a  tnuUSplAa 
(f.D.)  a  DAirr,  r6d,  A&i^  (iCktas  AV,  RV 'weaptHu';  cp 
Joel  9s).l  with  (he  hand  wonid  toon  eive  tIm  la  a  mechanical 
inslniment  (cp  Si.tNi.),  lo  which  (he  dan  would  be  suitably 
■dapteil,  feathers  bdng  added  to  increase  its  fliEht  (cp  Tyli<r, 
A»tA'Vfo!iitr.  chap.  8).'  In  (his  way  mi  get  the  Akbow.  The 
bow  waaconunonlyniadeof  reed, a'iuJ,or  horn.  The  Imelites 
v«d  it  bodi  in  via /men.  **  lA  and  in  the  chaw  (il  m)  ;  and 

ieeWi1kinion,.4iu'.^.l»3).   Tbeitringi,  CVi-e,  H^C4<IrtH 

(Ps.!l  11),  wen  probably  made  of  Kill  or  hide.    Hen  we  seem 

inMnimeni  of  music  (see  Ml-sic,  1 1 ;  cp  Tylor,  Am/ArvM.^, 
chap.  yj).  Accordineiathe.WoT  i  S.  1 18  IJavid  'bade  then) 
tew*  the  children  of  Judahllheuseof]  the  bow ■  aMjnrenlly  on 
irrelevant  notice  when  it  sl-inds  in  iS.;  hence  RV  subsiiules 
'■oJU'fot  'use.'  The  nmedv, however, seems inadequaie,  and 
it  i.^  <>t>en  id  melhodicBl  textual  cr'uics  to  devise  something  more  , 
radical  and  effective.  See  H.  P.  Smith,  nrf  /«.,  and  cp  Cri/.  1 
S».  The  bowmen  of  Elam  (ls.2:;6  jfer.Jfti!,  if  the  tot  IS 
correr.).  of  Kcdar  (Is.  21  ijt,  and  of  on  unnamed  people  from    1 


Spinnir.K  (I  J). 
Ti;.l,o.?«mtanoom(l3). 
Two    l)T>es   of   upright    loom 


igdis- 


LffliofwebdS). 
irocesseidsX 
1   and    figun    we 


In  the  present  study  of  the  art  of  weaving  B» 
practised  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  (im<3  to 
the  opening  centuries  of  our  era  it  is  proposed  (1)  (o 
glance  briefly  at  the  raw  materials  and  the  manner 
of  their  preparation  for  (he  loom,  which  will  include  the 
process  of  spinning  :  (a)  to  explain  the  construction  and 
mafui  optrandi  of  the  loom  itself ;  and  (3)  to  close  with 
brief  references  10  the  further  processes  through  which 
the  web  had  lo  pass  after  leaving  the  loom,  and  to  the 
more  obscure  subject  of  pattern  and  figure  weaving. 

Throughout  the  whole  jieriod  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, the  needa  of  the  Hebrew  households  in  the  matter 
itiles  were  supplied  for  the  most 
by  Wool  and  Flax  \qq.-<.:)~ 
cntly  mentioned  ti^ether  in  Of, 
2s  'Prov.  31i3,  etc. —with  the 
ion,  for  coarser  textures,  of  the 
Hair  [I-vA  of  goats  and  cnmels.  and.  in  the  latest 
periods  of  their  liistory,  of  Cotton  and  Sit.K  (qq.v.  \ 
In  an  interesting  p.issage  of  (he  Mishna  treatise  Skabhdtk 
(7j).  among  the  various  categories  of  work  forbidden 
on  (he  Sabbath—'  forty  save  one  '  in  number  (cp a  Lor, 
11 34) — ^we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  processes  in 
Ihe  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  including  ■  shearing, 
scouring,  te.uiing.  dyeing,  spinning,  warping,  attaching 
Ihe  leashes  to  the  leash.rods  (for  these  technical  terms, 
see  below,  S  5^),  wea^-ing.' etc. 

The  fleece  (-Clll  flli,  Jadg.  S  37),  according  lo  (he  statement 
in  the  Mishna,  was  first  scDured(]I^)(o  remove  impurities  and 
resiore  the  oiifiinal  white  colour  (lience  the  (erm),  after  wWch 
ighly  teaied  (r=:)  and  carded  (pTp  with 


prodncta  and  ! 

their         ' 

praiMifttion.'  ' 


.    The  la 


■n  hJ 


n  the 


RV  -clubs,'  but  see  Javki.in,  ^: 
EV;  rri.  iifi,  Pt.TjjAV,  RV 'j 
Eph.  e  16 :  and  0i>*>i,  Heb.  1!  »  (b 


I  Pnr  nmner  names  powlbly  derived  from  (he  name  of  this 

imal  sec  Hei.ed.  Hrluai.  HuluaH. 

I  Cp  Ar.  *»W,  Syr.  (ifl/iW.  '  mole,'  and  .tjSin,  an  animal 

:en  mentioned  in  (he  Tnlm.  (see  DL  W  ^.  A  cmnection  «iih 
'penelrste  deeply'  (cp  l-'-rn  in  Talm., 'to 
-ilicial  knife  '1.  is  probalile) ;  Lewj-vmn,  ^ivA 


^r»*  lot',  and"?  .        . 

be  observed  (ha(,  now,  at  any  rate,  no 

FalesiiiK.    See  MoLe.    On  a  later  Heb. 


33;.     U  B, 


n  this  ruhjecl  is  still  TlxMmuM 
■/ tAi  An  1/  Wiaving  ami 
illshedl;  'On  the  taw  materials  I 
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In  ihe  case  of  flnit,  we  can  follow  the  similar  pro- 
cesses by  Ihe  help  bolb  of  lllerary  references  (Mishna., 
passim:  Pliny,  //.V  19  j  elc. ).  and  of  the  graphic  repre- 
seniaiions  on  Egyptian  lombs  (see  Vales,  of.  cil.  [n.  3, 
above].  pL  7  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  2  ijs).  Here  we  see 
Ihe  stalks  being  pulled  up  by  Ihe  roots.  laid  in  order  and 
rippled  with  a  rippling- comb,  or  beaten  over  a  stick  to 
free  Iheni  from  the  seed  capsules.  After  being  eiposed  on 
the  fiat  roof  (see  J<jsb.26)or  elsewhere  until  thoroughly 
dry.  they  were  steeped  in  a  troi^h  10  separate  the  inner 
fibres  from  Ihe  woody  portions  of  Ihe  stalk,  a  process 
technically  known  as  'retting.'  The  stalks  thus 
macerated  were  again  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven 
(5*n«.  16).  and  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet 
(Pliny's  'siupparius  malleus')  to  complete  the  separation 
of  the  inner  fibres.  In  the  earliest  period  these  fibres 
were  soned  by  the  hand  (Erman.  E^-pl.  450);  Inter 
they  were  'heckled'  or  combed  by  means  or  a 
comb  ([^B  \^  pyio.  illuslr.  Wilkinson,  2174).  bywhich 
Ihe  longer  and  finer  fibres  were  separated  from  those  of 
inferior  quality.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  engaged 
in  this  process  of  heckling  the  flax,  as  appears  from  Is. 
1»9.  where  the  nHp-^j?  of  M  T  (AV  ■  fine  flax.'  KV  •  combed 
flai' ;  cp  Symm,  KTCwtardr)  should  be  read  n>P^fr.  Ihe 
flax-combers  (Vg.  ftt/tiles).>  Linen  was  preferably 
worn  in  its  native  whiteness ;  but,  if  required,  Ihe  flax 
might  be  dyed  before  being  spun,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tabernacle  curtaini  (Ex.  35  is),  or  Ihe  dyeing  might  be 
postponed  lo  a  later  stage  as  explained  above  for  wool- 
To  judge  from  an  incidental  remark  in  Haid  ^amaa 
IO9.  woollen  garments  were  more  favoured  in  Judasa. 
whilst  Galilee  preferred  linen. 

Goon'  hair  was  employtd  for  iMlurM  of  the  coar«r  lort, 
etpecinlly  for  [he  rarb  of  mourning  (he  Sackcliith),!  und  like 
camels'  hair  was  iJitn  miHd  wiifi  ihtep's  »oot  (A'i/aiM  9  <). 
In  later  limn  Cotton  and  Silk  (ff.u.)  <Rev.  IBti  but  not 
EccliB.  IE  lo  I  AV],  see  RV,  nor  Am.  a  II  [RV])  were  imroduced  i 
the  4liili/iwlii  ( -liix  y/lma-Sj^or  Indian  fabrics  worn  liy  the 
hiiih  priesi  were  undoubtedly  at  cotton.  To  lhc«  the  M»hiia 
Mdtit  hemp  (D*3}?,  nu-Hi^i— but  the  '  beinpen  frock '  of  Ecclut. 
4O4  RV  ii  an'incoTTecl  rendeiinc  of  ivMinv  for  which  Ke 
hFl.,w,  I  ;>)  and  ibe  fibres  of  a  •ptcics  of  niu>«l,for  which  see 
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which  also  the  spindle  is  kept  rotating.  The  spindle 
consisted  of  three  parts  (see  hlaimon.  on  Piird  Vi  8  ap. 
Surenh.  -l/ijAua);  a  hook  by  which  the  thread  from 
Ihe  distaff  was  fastened,  the  wooden  shank,  9-ia  inches 
in  length,  and  Ihe  circular  or  spherical  whorl  of  clay, 
stone,  or  other  heavy  material  which  served  to  steady 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spindle.'  (For  illustration 
of  early  Palestinian  spindle-whorls  see  Bliss,  A  Moaiia 
of  Many  Cities.  8a.  cp  Bo.  | 

The  word 'yam,' in  Heb.  n>BQ  (Et.SS^s,  lit.  ihat  which  11 
spun  I'l;;),  cp  e  M>^irx>n>X  occurs  in  AV  only  1  K- 10  le  i  Ch. 

"1^™™    MlIR.'l^.  I  >  ""l.nd  R,nnn"fr'^nd    Kl.lel'Urf  Ix. 

Bib.).    It  ii 


Whilst  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Egjptians. 
both  men  (Ei-SSjj  lS.17;  [an'       ~        —     ."    ■ 
1   (Judg.  10  . 


Is],    .Ch-l..)a 
K.'^aj    Prov 


3/.    • 


.  B/  i-  24  3  a*™ 


9.  Bptaning.  "f  "|^ 

TTu"»  Joi'Xoit)  plied  the  loom,  the 
peculiarly  a  feminine  accomplish menl  (Ei,  35 ss/  Prov, 
31 19  Tob.  2ii},  Thenpparatus  for  spinning  {™  ;  fj}9» 
Ml  61S  l.k.  12>t)  both  wool  and  flax  consisted  of  the 
dist.iff  (*i7i!»-,  -Hers  [see  ZfOfl  j.i',  J  Pro*.  3I19  RV;  AV 
spindle— i»  lh«  Mishna  ns*,  iJXaidTi),  colus)  and  the 
spindle  (piUk,  -frt.  Prov.  I.e.  RV ;  AV  'distaff,' 
trpaKTot.fusus  :  Mishna.  oSs).  In  a  S.  819  we  should 
render  '  Ihat  holdelh  the  spindle'  (Vg,  tfitens  fmun) 
tor  'that  leaneth  on  a  slaff'  (EV)  [though  here — see 
Staff— the  suitableness  of  the  reading  has  been  dis- 
puted].' The  dislaff  generally  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  cane  round  the  open  head  of  which  the  wool  or  flax 
was  wound.  It  is  held  in  the  left  hand  or  fixed  in  the 
girdle,  while  the  spinner  draws  out  and  twists  the  yarn 
between  the  linger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,*  with 

1  So  modern  edd.  For  Ihe  technical  proceu  disguised  under 
Ihe  Cjllowins  nmne-Hx  bebw.  |  j. 

■i  For  the  nriety  of  hairclodi  named  hy  the  Romani  ciUclnm, 
and  US  inlereuing  aisocialion  wiih  Paul,  tee  Cii.icia,  1  1. 

*  From  [he  original  significance  of  ibe  1001  iSs  in  Semilii, 
™  'lo  Iw  i-i'inil,  globular,' i/Cii  piust  oripinally  liave  sipilfied 

wei«hied,  a<  the  eognaie  fern,  form  ^Iill"do!^  in  AialSu:"  (hen*^ 
Bwlonyniy  the  wholg  spindla  (see  Drivtr,  TBS  191  /.).     Cp 

«  Cp  Jerome.  J/.  I»ie  'habeto  lanani  semper  in  manibm. 


;HAmoT.  l'^,  coL'jj6,  n 

1.  and  CHI.  B 

T  IS  Ha  Ihe  rend 

jmtS  (for  which  see  LiNB 

,  i),  and  Eiek. 

Tfaeai 


■A  spinning  was  carried  10  perfect 


;r  dyna 


Muc 


n  KgypI 


used  as  wrappings  for  the  n 
of  threads  of  almost  incredible  fineness.  Thus  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  bandages  in  which  Ihe  hands 
of  Thotmes  III.  were  enveloped,  and  which  shows 
about  150  threads  of  warp  and  75  of  weft  to  the  square 
inch,  was  woven  from  yam  so  fine  that  60  miles  of  it 
would  only  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois  (reduced  lo 
English  measures  from  Braulik,  Alldgypt.  Geatbe.  6  ;  cp 
Birch's  note.  ap.  Wilk,  op.  tit.lxia).  Such  gossamer 
threads,  however,  cannot  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
-fine  twined  linen'  (Hi  moiidr.  it^^  ^^)  of  Ex. 26-28 
36-3».  as  a  fabric  of  this  sort  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  as  curtains  for  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  (for  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  term,  see  Linen.  §7). 
Probably  no  department  of  the  lechnolog)'  of  an- 
as Ihat  which  deals  with  the  art  of 


S.  Th«  horinmUl   ' 


aving. 

onehyBlflmnerfTKliu/.ji,  1 
nd  Man[uardt(/'riTia//i^ni  i/r 
■    -  1,  by  Braulik  {AllAg^fHi 


mot. 


Oenvil,  1000)  for  ihoie  of  Egypl,  and  by  Ri«<r  (f  VriK 
TrrmmoZu.  Tiihnol.  df  Handvui**  ln£r  Mitkna: 

ibal  is  uncertain,  not  only  as  reganJs  Ihe  1 
operandi,  but  even  v.  regards  the  delails  • 


ion  blQmneT  and  Marquaidt  reply  in  Ihe  aAir__-_.  ,.  . 
na  (fiiloioeui,  ah  Rich  fin  bis  eicejknt  Did.  qfCt. 


of  the 

ll-^ 


right  1. 


of  the  upright  loom.    Ceruinly  nc 


Treating  Ihe  question  from  ihe  point  of  view  of  Ihe 
history  of  man's  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  we 
find  that  weaving  is  merely  a  development  of  the  an  of 
plaiting,  and  has  been  correctly  defined  by  Plato  as 
TXeiiTiirii  Kpimji  nal  ariiiiorot  ('  a  plaiting  of  vreft  and 
warp,'  cited  by  Marq.  op.  cil.  504).  More  precisely, 
the  an  of  weaving,   in  its  simplest  form,  consists  in 

1    intersecting  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  called  the  lairp. 

'  at  right  angles  by  another  set  of  threads  called  the  vffi 
or  livi^;  in  such  a  way  that  each  weft  thread  shall  pass 
alternately  over  and  under  each  of  the  warp  threads. 
In  plaiting,  this  interlacing  is  done  by  hand,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  in  some  pans  of  Arabia  and  N.  Africa 

I  ^no  doubl  also  among  many  other  half-civilised  tribes 
— the  an  of  weaving  h-is  not  advanced  bej'ond  this 
stage.  The  late  E.  H.  I*nlmer  thus  describes  Ihe  very 
primitive  work  of  an  old  Bedouin  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jebel  MiJsa.  ■  On  one  of  these  occasions 
iticed  an  old  woman  weaving  at  the 


loom 


I  pnmi 


upright  slicks  upon  which  the  threads  w 


B  slrelebed ; 


hy^ioogle 
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the  transverse  threads  were  inserted  laboriously  by  the 
fingers,  wiihout  the  assistance  of  a  shuttle,  and  the 
whole  Tabric  was  pressed  close  together  with  a  piece  o( 
wood.  Beside  her  stood  a  younger  female  spioQing 
goats'  hair  to  supply  ihe  old  lady  wiih  the  materials 
necessary  for  her  task'  [The  Deurt  of  Iht  Biodus.  1  us). 
Betu-een  this  incident  and  Ihe  Hrst  leptesenlalions  of  die 
horizontal  loom  by  Egyptian  ailisls.  there  stretches  a 
period  of  nearly  5000  years.  Even  at  thai  eaily  period, 
however,  and,  as  the  textile  remains  abundantly  prove, 
'      It  least  a  millennium  previously.   ' 


_  pi.  which,  according  10  Pliny,  laughl  the  ancieni 
world  Ihe  art  of  weaving,  had  furnished  the  loom  witl 
Ihe  apparatus  necessary  for  more  expeditious  work. 
Putting  aside  the  case  illustrated  by  Wilkinson  {Anc. 
Eg.  217a),  which  furnishes  no  indication  of  any  appar- 


e  of  n 


t-plaiting.  w 


of  the  two  women  squatting  on  the  ground  and  engaged 
in  the  process  of  weaving  (Wilk.  ofi.  eil.  1  317,  Emian. 
Aae.  Eg.  448,  after  Lepsius  ;  Moore's  'Judges,'  SBOT 
Eng.,  86;  Braulik,  n/,  cit.  Figs.  89-91,  pp,  59^). 
Till  recently,  it  was  assumed  that  this  picture,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  empire,  represented  an  upright 


wooden  pegs.  Between  the  beams  the  warp  is  stretched, 
and,  if  we  can  trust  the  artist  in  this  detail,  Ihe  cloth- 
beam  is  capable  of  revolving  and  winding  up  the  finished 
web.  The  remaining  pans  of  this  instructive  represen- 
tation will  require  a  more  detailed  examination  in  a 
subsequent  section  {%  6). 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  antiquity  and  prevalence 
of  the  horizontal  loom  in  Egypt,*  and  its  prevalence  in 
a  vnriety  of  forms  throughout  the  E. ,  from  Africa  to 
India,  at  the  present  day,'  it  would  be  stmnge  if  the 
Hebrews  were  unacquainted  with  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, uo  explicit  testimony  to  the  form  and  consu-uetion 
of  the  early  Hebrew  loom.  Still,  a  study  of  the  well- 
known  passage  which  will  engaEe  our  attention  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  terminology  of  w&iving  (§  7) 
— shows  that  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  in  favour 
of  Delilah's  loom  being  of  the  horijontal  type.  The 
operation  of  weaving  the  hair  of  a  person  asleep  on  the 
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ground  into  (he  warp  could  be  much  more  easily  and 
naturally  done  on  a  boriiontal  loom  such  as  that  ^own 

upright  posts  joined  at  the  top  by  a  cross-betm.  the 
*.  Thii  twn  >i''""  of  'he  Roman  loom  (for  this  i-iew 
.t-lr-»  ™  °f  lhe>iB«r  see  Smith's  Ditl.  of  Gt.  and 
types  <»I  np-  n  Ant  CI  2  S  1  there  are  two  main 
right  lootn.  jj,p^_  regarding  which  i(  is  difficult  to 

say  which  is  the  older.     ( 1 )  There  is 


s  froi 


Penelope's  loom  on  a  Greek  vase  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
B.C.  (see  ill.  £/^"l  23»6 ;  BlUmner,  ap.  at  I357,  and 
often  elsewhere),  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  it 
the  absence  of  a  cross-beam  below,  the  warp  threads 
being  kept  taut  by  a  series  of  small  stone  weights 
attached  either  to  the  individual  threads,  as  in  the  case 
Just  cited,  or  to  bundles  of  threads,  as  in  the  compara- 
tii-ely  modem  IceUndic  loom  (ill.  Smith,  of.  eil.  2j«. 
less  complete  in  Rich.  s.v.  •  tela  ').  The  Roman  looms 
were  also  of  this  type,  as  u-ere  those  of  the  lake  dwellers 
of  Switzerland  in  the  neolithic  age  (Buschan,  '  IMe 
Anfange  u,  Entwickelung  der  \\'eberei  in  der  Voneit' 
in  Vfrhandlg.  d.  Berlin.  Ges.  f.  ABlhropi-logic.  etc. 
1SS9,  pp.  aa7^ ).  In  one  of  the  strata  of  the  mound 
of  Tel-el-Hesy  {circa  500-400  B.C. ),  Dr.  Bliss  found  a 
large  number  of  objects,  some  round,  some  pear-shaped. 
of  unhumi  brick,  which  he  considers  to  have  served  as 
weaver's  weights  (A  Mound  tf  Many  Cilies.  113).  On 
this  view  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  this  type  of 
loom  in  Palestine,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  Egj-pL 

(a)  The  other  type  of  upright  loom  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  second  cross-beam  lielow.  Where. 
as  usually  in  Egipt  according  to  Herodotus  (Hjs),  the 
web  was  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  loom,  such  a 
beam  was  indispensable  and  served  as  a  dolh-beam; 
where,  as  was  presumably  the  cose  in  Palestine,  Ihe 
web  was  'woven  from  the  lop'  (Jn.  19ij),  Ihe  lower 
beam  served  as  the  yarn-beam.  In  either  type  of 
upright  loom,  however,  an  additional  cross-beam  might 
be  provided — usually  consirueted  so  as  to  revolve,  thus 
rendering  it  possible  to  weave  a  length  of  web  greater 


leight  of  11 


<    Ihe 


a  the 


earliest  representation  of  an  upright  loon 

down  to  us  by  an  E^>'plian  artist  of  the  new  empire 

(here  reproduced  from  \\ 'ilk. -Birch,  of.  eil.  S171). 

This  plelure  is  unfortunately  imperfeclly  preserved, 
and  the  details  of  the  construclion  are  in  several  points 
uncertain.      The  weaver  sits  on  a  bench  in  front  of  hi) 


a  thU  ' 


it  I>elilil 


,y  Google 
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loom,  the  frame  of  which  is  composed  of  iwo  upright 
posis,  Itepi  rigid  bj  two  cross-bars,  a  nnd  *.  The 
roller  c  serves  as  a  yam-beani  and  is  suspended  from 
the  upper  beam  by  iwisied  loops  of  rope,  e.  Bui  a. 
revolving  j-am-beani  seems  to  imply  a  revolving  cloth- 
beam  as  u<;ll.  which  makes  it  probable  thai  the  roller 
rf,  aiiacheil  lo  the  uprights  by  Ihe  loops^,  serves  this 
purpose.  The  functions  of  the  three  rods,  g.  k.  i,  sus- 
pended from  the  yarn-beam  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sei|iient  section  (§  6). 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  dale  al  which  the 
upright  loom,  which,  lo  judge  from  the  existing  repre- 
taliims,  »-as  a  later  development  in  E^ypl  (Erman. 
followed  by  Braulik).  was  introduced  into  I'alesline.  It 
may  have  been  in  use  from  lime  immemorial  alongside  of 
im.  That  Ihe  ordinary  Jewish  loom  in 
if  the  second  type  above  described  is 


Thtu  the  upper  and  \owa  beanu  (relT.  I 
in  iht  ML.hna,  where  also  there  u  freqi 
•lumding  warp'  (T^BJ  -n^,  q>  the  d 
itamiH,  the  warp,  rrom  ihe  root  i-l-a);  wt 
■laiKling  ai  well  a!  niiling  (/.ai. '  '      '      ' 


:  Ihe  Laiin  Ininsferei 


id  K><],  Syr.  nuiU)  lo  ugnjl 

Hnti  to  the  upright  loom.    The  leamlm  rot 

le  lop  ibroughout,'  finall^^  coiiM  only  have  Ik 

Le  boms  for  the  mapuftcture  of  ordinary  bbr 


,  of  SjJ  (alio  II^D} 
phenomenoa  which 


The  loom  in  use  at  the  present  day  in  Palestine,  as 
has  been  said,  is  uniformly  of  (he  horitontal  type,  and 
resembles  our  own  handloom  in  being  furnished  with 
healds  or  heddles  worked  by  a  pdir  of  treadles.      The 

near  the  ground,  and  the  warp,  instead  of  being  wound 
round  Ihe  j-am-beam  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame. 
as  wilh  us.  is  usually  carried  upwards  and  passed  over  a 
roller  attached  to  the  opposite  wall,  a  few  stones  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  Ihe  warp-threods  serving  lo  keep  them 
taut,  {For  other  forms  wilh  slightly  different  arrange- 
menl,  set  ZDPl^vm..  18B5,  p.  73/) 

To  weave  [1,  in  the  OT,  gcnetally  r»,  '/frag,  a  weaver  I'W, 
Vr^f  (masc,  and  fen-),  Ihe  latter  supplanted  to  a  large  eiteni  In 
L-iier  Hebrew  by  Ihe  loanwoid  Tij  1  (y^^.ot,  trn/iMi).  The 
loom  is  probably  31J,  V/iy  (Judg.'ieM   EV  -beani,-  perhaps 

Incomnicn.,ini{aiiow  wib  Ihe  weaver's  fifsl  care  i«  to"ir»lch 

the  warp  in  p^irxllel  luics  evenly  beiwEcn  [be  upper  and  ihe  luwer 

beam    (ji->yT  IJIJ  and  [^nnnn  "s,  Kcl.  21 1 

B.  Wuplllg.  ^,^,11,).' if  ,he  oprighl,  [  '       ■       ■ 
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The  process  of  arranging  Ihe  warp  is  technically 
knownai' warping,' the  late  Heb.  tffn  \ShaH.Tx.eic.. 
from  T3o),  the  Gk.  &dfMUU,  Lat.  orditi. 

This  verb  occurs  in  OT  only  in  the  melnphorical 
sense  of  the  liegionings  of  the  human  foetus  ( Ps  139  13. 
cp  -pir  in  Ihe  snme  sense,  JoblOii  and  the  similar 
metaphorical  use  of  Ihe  Lai.  arJiri,  tzerdiri,  tiordium). 


1  In  ih.  1 


ihe» 


uelfoui 


in  Talmiidic  liieratiue,  the  pnniinki  adopted  iy  Dalman  in  hit 
AraaiiiiieA-!ftiiitiriiic^i   tfirltrimci   has   been    generally 
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The  cognate  ^p]  (ls.2B)  30i)  bad  originally  the  same 
signification.  In  Is.  30,  in  parliculor.  as  is  shown 
by  Aquila's  and  Tlieodotions  rendering  iiiiaiuu. 
and  Jerome's  'ordiremini  lelani,'  we  have  a  metaphor 
derived  from  ihe  warping  of  Ihe  loom  in  commencing  a 
new  web  for  the  banning  of  political  inirigue.  So 
100  masiiiai  (njijo  Is.  //.£. }  and  ar.uj^iiM  (njop,  Judg. 
10 13/  ,  Miihna. /fljjiBt)  are  both  primarily  ihe  'warp,' 
then  by  metonymy  ihe  'web,'  .Another  technical 
term  for  warping  was  nnf  (cp  Ar.  saitd  in  this  sense), 
which  is  10  be  restored  for  the  corrupt  MT  in  Is.  IB.o 
(see  modern  edd.  for  reading  .Trt^,  lo  Ije  rendered  'lliuso 
that  iiarp  it  [in  ihe  loom])  as  already  by  an  early  hand 
of  ©X  iiafijwnH,  which  has  eveiy  probahiliiy  of  being 
more  correct  than  the  non-technical  4irrafiiuyot  of  the 
olber  copyists.  Here  we  find  an  uneipiKled  continua- 
tion of  ihe  traditional  rendering  of  'nu  (Lev.  IStijT.t. 
cp  Ar.  manil)  as  '  ihe  warp.'  the  sense  which  it  regularly 
h.is  in  the  Mishna,  bul  which  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators have  refused  to  recognise  here,  a  position  reflected 
in  HV"«-  '  woven  or  knitted  stuff' '  for  '  warp  or  woof.' 
The  obscure  word  nW  (Is.SSn  AV  'pining  iickness," 
RV  ■  loom ')  seems  also,  from  its  etymologj-  (cp  Cam.  7< 
[s]  where  il  denotes  the  spreading  ircsscs  of  a  woman's 
hair),  to  have  originally  signified  '  warp,'  the  loiirn  "ntf 
of  the  Mishna,  then  perhaps,  by  metonymy,  the  loom. 

Now  Ihe  essential  movemenis  in  the  process  of  weav. 
ing  are  three  in  number.      These  are  ( 1 1  the  '  shedding ' 

luHHuuie  j(j^  dividing  of  the  warp  into  two  sets  of 
the  odd  and  Ihe  even  threads  respectively,  lo  allow  of 
the  passage  between  Ihem  of  the  weft,  the  opening 
through  which  the  laiter  passes  being  technically  known 
as  the  'shed.'  (a|  the  passing  of  Ihe  weft  through  Ihe 
'  shed '  by  means  of  a  rod,  needle,  or  other  contrivance 
serving  as  a  shuttle,  and  (3)  the  beating  up  of  the  wefl 
to  form  with  the  warp  a  web  of  uniform  consislence 
throughout.  The  tirst  of  these  movemenis  is  the  most 
complicated  and  demands  a  closer  study.  In  Ihe 
medi;eval  and  modern  horiiontal  loom,  as  found  from 
ihe  .Ailanlic  lo  the  Ganges,  Ihe  opfralion  of  shcilding 

by  Ir&ulles  underneath  the  loom.  This  arrniii;emcnt, 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  evolulion,  is  lielievcil  b/ 
some  of  the  best  auihorilies,  as  we  have  iudicnted  in 
an  earlier  seciion.  lo  have  been  adopted  with  ihe 
horiiontal  type  of  loom  by  the  classical  peoples  before 
the  Christian  era.  Rieger.  in  his  frequently  cited  mono- 
graph on  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  period 
of  the  Mishna.  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  the  upright 
Jewish  loom  wilh  an  arrangement  of  pedals  (»n'j  'a-o/i. 
1:1V.  30).  The  evidence,  however,  for  the  presence  of 
the  horiiontal  loom  N.  of  the  Mediierraneau  before  ihe 
middle  ages  is  of  the  slenderest  char.icier,  and  for  the 
use  of  treadles  is  absolutely  non-e.iisteni  (see  Ahrens, 
Pkilologas.Sb^if.  :  Yates  and  Marindio  in  Smith's 
Via.  Ant.Wi^laf.). 

The  various  siages  in  (he  evolulion  of  the  apparatus 
for  rapid  shedding  may  be  thus  briefly  traced.  In  ihe 
earliest  stage  of  all.  when  weaving  was  scarcely  as  yet 
differentialed  from  plaiiing.  '  Ihe  transverse  tbrciils  were 
inserted  laboriously  by  the  fingers,'  as  in  Ihe  ciue  thus 
described  by  Palmer  (see  above,  |  3),  It  w.issoon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  by  inserting  a  flat  lathe  or  a  rod 
over  and  under  every  allernaie  warp  thread,  so  ihal,  let 
us  say.  all  Ihe  odd  Ihrends  were  aboie  the  lathe  and  all 
the  even  threads  under  it,  a  shed  could  be  rapidly 
formed  by  turning  the  lathe  through  an  angle  of  90", 
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aod  Ihe  weft  passed  through  bj  menns  of  a  pointed 
Slick  with  which  (or  with  the  lathe)  it  was  then  beal  up. 
This  ataee  is  represented  by  the  Arab  horiionial  loom 
described  by  Burckhardt  (.Votes  on  the  BedouiH  aad 
Wahaby.  67  /.  f :  '  lo  keep  the  upper  and  under  woof 
{read  'warp')  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  a 
flat  stick  is  placed  between  them.  A  piece  of  wood 
serves  as  the  weaver's  shuttle,  and  a  short  gaielle's  horn 
is  used  in  beating  back  the  thread  of  Ihe  shuttle.' 
With  a  single  dividing  tod.  however,  it  roust  still  have 
been  necessary  to  insert  every  aliernate  weft  thread  by 
means  of  this  primitive  shuttle  over  the  odd  threads  |in 
the  case  supposed)  and  untff r  the  ei'en  threads, 


furn- 


d  shed  re 


a  second  rod.      This, 


however,  was  the  next  stage  of  the  evolution 
now  being  traced,  and  is  already  represenicd  in  the 
rarly  Egyptian  loom  reproduced  atiove  (fig.  1).  Here 
we  note  Ihe  presence  of  two  rods  in  close  connection 
with  Ihe  warp  ;  Ihe  one,  rf.  a  plain  rod  inserted  between 
the  two  halveaof  Ihewaip— let  us  say,  as  before,  Ihat  the 
odd  threads,  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  pass  over  the  rod.^  the  even 
threads.  2.  4,  6,  etc.,  under  it — the  other  rod.  t,  which 
must  lie  outside  and  above  Ihe  warp,  crossed  by  a  series 
of  threads  which  are  represented  in  the  picture  by  short 
diagonal  lines.  The  invention  of  this  simple  device  for 
expediting  the  operation  of  shedding  deserves  lo  rank 
with  that  of  the   -flying  shuttle,'*  for  by  this  roeans 

time.  A  single  rod,  such  as  rf,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
capable  of  forming  but  one  shed,  whkh  allows  the  wefl 
to  be  passed  under  the  odd  and  over  Ihe  even  threads  of 
Ibe  warp  only.  Now  in  order  that  warp  and  weft  shall 
be  properly  interlaced  to  form  Ihe  web,  it  is  nece5s.-iry 
thai  in  reluming  the  weft  shall  pass  unJerliie  even  and 
ever  the  odd  warp  threads.  To  effect  this  each  of  the 
even  threads  passing  under  Ihe  rod  d  is  otiached  by  a 
loop  10  the  rod  e.  Therefore  by  simply  raising  this  rod 
— in  the  uptight  loom  by  its  being  drawn  Imi-ardi  the 
operator  standing  in  from  of  the  loom — all  the  even 
threads  are  pulled  upwards  (or  forwards)  so  as  lo  be 
above  (or  in  front  of)  the  odd  threads  and  thus  a  second 
shed  is  formed  through  which  the  weft  is  passed.  Rod 
d  is  again  raised,  then  e.  and  so  on  alternately.  Bui 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  rods  in  the  relative 
positions  which  they  occupy  in  fig.  1,  for  if  the  reader 
will  make  the  experiment  on  a  model  with  twenty  or 
twenly-four  warp  threads,  he  will  find  that  Ihe  shed 
formed  by  raising  the  rod  e  with  its  attachment  of  loops 
will  not  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  web  owing  to  Ihe 
obslruction  caused  by  the  rod  d.  Braulik,  who  alone, 
apparently,  of  previous  writers  has  attempted  10  descrilie 
theexactmA/iijc/frnnt/i  of  the  Egyptian  loom,  has  over- 
looked this  defect  in  the  artist's  piclure  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  assume,  contrary  lo  his  own  descrlp. 
tion  of  the  drawing,  Ihat  both  rods  were  worked  in  the 
samemanner  as  rodf  (see  Braulik,  0/.(-f/.  fig.  9a,  p.  6i), 
The  true  explanation  is  Ihal  the  artist— if  we  assume 
Ibe  correclness  of  the  reproduction  in  fig.  i^being  un- 
skilled in  Ihe  lechniqiie  of  weaving,  has  reversed  the 
true  position  of  the  rods,  since  it  will  be  found  by  experi- 
ment that  with  two  such  rods,  the  one  separating  the  two 
leaves  of  the  warp,  the  other  attached  to  Ihe  lower  leaf 
by  a  series  of  looped  threads,  the  latter  rod  must  always 
be  plated  nearer  to  the  edge  of  Ihe  web.  This  holds 
good  of  both  types  of  loom  and  of  both  methods  of 
weaving  on  the  upright  loom,  namely  from  above  or 
from  below  (see  below.  §  8). 
The  prindtJle  here  enunciated  for  the  fini  time  will  he  Im- 

tbe  addiiion  of  jr  10  denote  the  oii,}i  the  even  threads  of  the 

1  The  prtpoHlion<  'over'  and   'under'  are  here  used  with 
special  reference  10  the  hoiiionwl  loom.  fig.  1  ;bui  the  principle 

case  Ihe  preposition*  '  Sefore '  and  '  behind '  must  of  course  he 
■ubf.tiluted<D['oveT    and 'under.' 
S  By  John  Kay  of  Buty  ia  mi- 


loom  it  was  found  expedient  to  attach  iolk  sets  of  ihe 
warp,  Ihe  odd  and  the  eien  threads  alike,  by  loops  or 
leashes  to  a  couple  of  rods,  which  we  shall  henceforth 
call  leash-rods,  both  being  suspended  in  front  of  the 
warp  from  (he/Mfniir  or  upper  crossbeam  of  the  loom,  or 
from  the  second  of  Ihe  top  beams  if  there  were  two,  as 
in  Ihe  case  of  the  Theban  loom  in  fig,  3.  Here,  so  far 
as  Ihe  imperfect  condition  of  ihe  picture  enables  us  lo 
infer,  we  have  a  rod  g  near  the  top  of  the  loom,  doubt- 
less dividing  the  warp  into  two  sets  ('  stamen  seccmit 
anmdo.'  Ovid,  Mel.  655)  to  facilitate  the  allachment  of 
the  leashes  to  the  lea.sh-rods  h.i.  all  three  suspended 
from  the  yarn-beam  b.  By  pulling  forward  1  and  ( 
alternately,  are  formed  the  altemale  sheds  through 
which  the  weft -thread  t  is  passed. 

We  come  now  to  the  perplexing  question  of  the 
Hebrew  terminology  of  the  apparatus  just  described. 
The  single  reed  of  the  more  primitive  loom  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks  lofiir,  by  Ihe  Romans  anmrfe.-  in  Ihe  more 
ehiborate  looms,  such  as  tig  3,  we  find  not  only  ttuimet 
and  KiXaiun  but  also  in  6  irTlar '  (see  below),  in  Latin 
liciatoria,  as  the  names  of  the  leash-rods  lo  which  the 
warp-stnngs  were  attached  by  means  of  loops  or  leashes 
of  thread  (hence  called  titroi.  tieia),  corresponding  to 
the  healds  or  heddles  of  the  modern  loom.  Now  the 
lidaloriam  or  lensh-rod  of  the  classical  loom  was  named 
by  the  Jews  of  NT  tunes  not  only  tdnek  ni^  {Ohil.  84, 
here  mentioned  along  with  the  spaiha  [see  infra\.  ]er. 
SiiM.  IO5),  but  alsoas  JaslrowfZ)!!-/.,  i.i'.)and  Riego- 
(0/.  cit.  39)  have  rightly  perceived,  air  {i-i  pL  HfrSm 
and  -fn).  Etymologically  identical  with  Ihe  Assyrian 
nli-ii,  a  yoke,  this  term  might  be  applied  to  any  trans- 
verse rod  or  beam,  hence  10  the  leash-rods  or  shafts 
of  a  loom.  This  meaning  alone  suits  Ihe  (lextually 
corrupt)  description  of  the  veil  of  Ihe  temple  in  Sh/idlim 
85,  of  which  many  wonderful  renderings  haii'e  been 
given  by  lexicographers  and  comroenlalors. 

This  veil,  we  read.  '  wa>  a  handfareadlh  (hick  and  wai  woven 

mu<i  read  for  Hirnl'  and  nlma  of  Ihe  orduwry  text)  were  94 
leaihesO-Din  111.  'ihreadt.'  cp  Gk.  fiirnO'*  Thoe  Iwo  nlrla 
ofthe  ordinary  loom  might  be  su^pendedhy  cords  passing  over  the 
cross  beam  u  In  fig,  s,  or  from  a  peg  Cig)  projecting  from  eiiher 
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lo  ^  shafts  see  F.BfllA^i^     Mooi..  

pasNUie  (A^,).  'and  on  every  thread  {mima  ot  t 
namely  of  the  wnrp,  were  u  Hringt  (eonneiting 
different  lKddles)'^a  uninMlUgibk  10  die  piescn 
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fiit  one  rod  ■  (Jet,  Si^M.  7 1,  jo  Riegei :  cp  illnilt.  a/,  cit.).  Thii 
IdenliGcalian  of  ihc  xlrfM  wjlb  liis  icia/oriii  of  Ibe  CDllKm- 
poiuy  Ronun  louITU  muit  be  nuinuincd  Igunsl  IhlC  of 
Maimoridcs  mid  oihir  cacninentalon  who  tdeolify  ibe  nlrln 

ammliitrs),  by  which  ihe  warp-lhrtadi  ate  taUeil,  eic'  (ko 
V-  Sur«nh.  .itisim,,  Kilim  iliX  in  oiiwf  wgtUi  with  the 
leubet  (->ni /icia)  lo  which  we  come  presenily.  Equaily  itn- 
podibleB  Mwte'i  ideniilicHion  of  mV  \PAOS.  1889, p.  cli.ii) 
with  iha '  gear '  of  iheijewloped  boriioimJ  loom— which  eetuinly 
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etc. ,  lit.  '  houses  for  (be  si 
Ze>9et 


a  (Ex. 


evidnce,  u  hu  tiecn 


_.   ,_ iwlopedl 

mil  ihb  name  (n}r)  in  nwiii^...  ■... 
heddle-teavei,  cuniKcteil  by  ipnng-iui 

puiroflreaillH.    For  nol  only  have  we 

already  maintained,  of  the  prptence  of  treadit 

■djuiied  in  the  upright  loom  of  Lhe  Mijana.J 

The  idenlifKsition  of  the  nlr  with  the  shaft  or  leash- 
rod  [liciatorium)  of  (he  aneienl  loom,  here  maintained. 
gives  us  a  clue  10  the  mysterious  minor  'drlgim.  i\j;|i 
o-iTkof  I  S.17t  aS.  21ig  i  Ch-ll^j  £0j  lo  which  the 
shah  of  a  giant's  spear  might  be  compared,*  for  -i^jj 
cannot  \>e  separated  elymologicallj  from  •n  (see  BDB, 
I.V.).  Now  Ihe  shaft  of  a  good-siied  loom  with  a 
heavy  warp  must  have  been  considerably  Ihicker  Ihun 
the  ordinary  light  spear-shaft  (see  the  actual  irrior  or 
liiialorium  of  a  modem  Lycian  loom,  apparently  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  reproduced  from  Benndorf  in  Smith's 
Diil.  Ant.l"  2769),  and  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions. In  support  of  this  view  we  have(i)  the  ex- 
pression itself.  '  like  the  weavers'  shaft,'  which  suggests 
somelhini;  usually  in  the  weaver's  hand,  rather  than  a 
fixture  of  the  loom  such  as  the  cloth  or  yam-beam  (see 
below);  (a)  Ihelcslimony  of  the  oldest  versions.  Sin 
three  places  has  irnav,  a  synonym  of  lorwr  (see  the 
authorities  in  Bliimner,  irfi,  cil.  1  i}i) ;  so  also  Aquila 
and  Theodotion  in  i  S,  1 7  7  where  the  MSS.  of  «  have 
a  set  of  curious  variants  (see  ref.  to  Moore  above),  all, 
however,  identified  by  the  later  Greek  lexicographers 
with  Ihe  leash-rod.  the  liiialorium  ttxtnlium  of  Jerome 
in  all  the  p.issages  cited. 

The  less  ptulialile  tendering  of  EV  'aweavet'i  beam,' has  tbs 
■anctbn  of^Ibe  TarEum  anifor  Jewiih  commenlslon  of  note. 
Thus  Ruhi  (on  I  S.  IT  7)  quotes  with  evident  appioval  (he  Tg. 
rendering  o'trnw  Rna  ('-'..  "ft"  ytpH^.  the  weaveis'  tollei) 
adJinx  '  in  the  vetnacuhir  I  Ftench)  ll  'u  imoMi.-  The  laller  at 
once  '<ui;Ke<ls  the  inininii  of  die  Roman  loom,  tightly  ei[Uned 

by  Vile,  and  Marindin  (Smith,  Ok/.(3i,  2  715  *)  a!  the -" 

cloth  Iwnmi  of  ih.:   — ^  '-  '—  "  —■  ■■  -"-  - 
jdenlili 


im*  of  ihi:  upti^hi  looui  (*  and  ^  of  fig,  a.  a 


le  li^^-rod.  as  we  hnve  seen,  was  passed  through 
a  series  of  loops  or  lea^ihes  of  thread,  each  loop  also 
passing  behind  every  alternate  warp-thread.  These 
leashes,  the  hItm  and  iicia  at  the  classical  looms,  must 
be  identified  with  the  jyj  -^  (sing,  ir-j  '3  domm  licia- 
torii)  of  the  Mishna  (Shaii.T-,  lH,).  of  which  also 
many  curious  explanations  have  been  offered,  the  latest 
being  iwne  the  leas  objeclionable  that  it  is  given  without 
any  quahlication.  'The  raising  of  the  shafts,'  says 
Rieger  |o/.  cil.  30),  '  was  usually  effecled  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  treadles  (m'l  'a),  the  shafts  being  joined  to 
pedals  by  cords.' a  statement  absolutely  unsupported  by 
the  accompanying  references.  The  key  to  this  enig- 
nuilical  expression  will  be  found  in  the  idiomatic  use  of 
tfrh  in  compounds  familar  to  every  Semitic  scholar.  In 
the  OT  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  D'l;^  *M}  (Ex.  SSa; 

rt  of  Bieger'i  aiiempied  re- 

.h  in  nrhlch  alvjthe  shaft)  of  Ihe  loom  ate  cocn. 
luted  with  the  warrior'i  spear. 
3  Rashi,  however,  on  Ehii  passage  wrongly  defines  hSDO, 

()«  I  ;),  ai  'Ihe  wooden  beam  OD  which  the  wi^aver  mount* 
the   warn,    in   the    vetnaculnr   tHIuhU.'   which    may  apply   la 

SliX  lo  «fcr  to  the  ''iwddlei'Qf'lhe  developed  hotiionlaf^, 
and  takei  the  lijlj  to  Ik  the  crois-beam— Ihe  jugnm  of  Mnr- 
quardl  and  Blflmner'a  untenable  tbeory — from  which  the  heddlei 


,  lit.  '  houses  for  the  bars  ').  eiplainec 
ipaa.  rings.  The  idli  nlrin.  therefore,  ate  the 
loops  or  rings  of  thread  through  which  Ihe  nirin  or 
leash-roda  are  passed.  The  identification  here  proposed 
suits  admirably  the  passage  5^11^4,  7 1  where  the  opera- 
lion  of  '  making  two  iaic  nlrin '  inlervenes  between  Ihe 
warping  (^;-;)  and  the  weaving;  so  also  in  Siaii.  ]3i 
■  be  thai  fastens  two  leashes  {tali  itirta)  lo  Ihe  leash- 
rods  {nlrin) '  before  beginning  lo  wea^'e.  B^ili  nlrin. 
in  shorl,  is  Ihe  idiomatic  equivalent  of  the  loan-word 

rrW.<.v.(r».  A-,,.  5,.). 

The  shed  having  been  formed  as  explained  in  detail 
almve.   Ihe  weaver  proceeded  to  pass  the  weft  ( aij; ; 

of  weft.  'P^'V'  AV  -in  the  warp  or  woof). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  a  flat  slick 
or  lalhe  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  Ihe  web, 
carrying  suffidenl  weft  by  a  book  at  the  end,  which 
also  ser\-ed,  as  in  many  places  at  the  ptesent  day,  for 
a  batten  to  beat  up  the  weft  (so.  most  probably,  in  fig.  i 
Ihe  curved  stick  e  serves  boih  purposes).  Later  Ihe 
functions  of  shuttle  and  batten  were  difierentiated  ;  the 
rod  which  the  Egyptian  weaver  holds  in  his  right  hand  in 
fig.  a  serves  to  all  appearance  as  a  shuttle,  and  suggests 
the  corresponding  radiui  of  the  Romans  (cp  Ovid's  '  in- 
serilur  medium  radiissublemen  aculis'),  Ihe  h^Ij  of  Ihe 
Greeks.  Even  so  early  as  Homer's  lime,  this  shuttle- 
rod  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  a  revolving  spool 
(rtfrior),  on  which  the  weft  was  wound,  and  from  which 
it  unwoimd  itself  in  passing  through  the  shed. 

.Rieger  Uf.  ciV..  31  w)  h"  aitempied.  wilb  dmbtful  tu«e«,  lo 
discover  the  vatious  pans  of  Ihe  classKsd  snulile,  regatding 
which  ibete  is  still  miich  uncettainty,  in  the  Talmudk  writings. 
It  B,  icatcely  safe  to  go  beyond  the  omjecluie  thai  the  ono,  or 
weavei's  needle,  and  the  pointed  "IpJ  (••!•*!<.  S»iiii.»l.)  may 
be  the  native  and  the  imported  names  of  the  combined  shuttle 
and  batten.    The  ihrilj  was  ceiuunly  used  to  beat  up  (03^ 

riiiii')  the  weft,  roiihii  purpoK  the  Creeks  used  a  swonl- 
ped  lathe,  resembling  a  niodem  paper-cutter  on  a  large  scale, 
the  cfm*i,  adopted  both  by  the  Romans  ((/ar*a)  and  the 
JewiCnpo!l(J*o/,e4).  When  die  older  lype  of  upright  loom, 
in  which  the  watp  was  stretched  by  means  afweighu,  was  supei 

seded  by  the  Egyptian  typ       '      "'       "  "     ""■    "'""'"  '^ 

the    Egyptian    comb    (jii. 
/«/«,  lllust.  f luni,"!.,. 


bed  by  mean: 
K  with  the  ] 


Blamn«; 


lewefldi 


en  home  by  inserting  the  teeth  of 
iieads.  TbeobicoteD^Ta(My»i) 
niified  by  Maimonides(s«  on  latter 


One  interesting  reference  lo  the  healing 
weft  has  been  preserved  in  the  OT.  the  reco^■ery  o: 
which  in  modern  times  is  due  lo  G.  F.  Moore  in  the 
paper  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made 
[Proc.  Am.  Or.  See.,  1889).  In  Judg.  Iflij/.— a 
passage  which  has  suffered  considerable  cutlailment  in 
MT  (see  Moore's  Camm.  and  his  editions  [Hcb.  and 
Eng.jof  Judges  in  SSOT.  also  Bu.  and  -Now.  in  loe.) 
—Delilah  is  told  10  weave  the  seven  braids  of  Samson's 
hair  with  the  warp  and  to  beat  them  up  (p^n)  with  the 
pin  (-ip;,  the  batten  or  sfalha).^  The  inadmissible 
rendering  of  EV,  -to  fasten  with  the  pin,'  is  due  to  the 


I  Still  m. 


e  doubtful  is  Bieg 


niilkalionoflhe  j 


with 


a  fully  developed  modem  '  t 

>  With  this  Hnse  of  irr  as  a  Sat  instrument  with  a  thin  edge 
like  a  paper-cutler,  cp  D1.U14  I13I.  alsoS*aM.lT4,  where  il 
denotes  the  fiat  point  of  the  ploughshare  (illust.  Vogelsiein, 
Dil  LandairikKka/l  In  PalatHnu,  n).    The  ungiammaiical 
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influence  of  ihe  earlj  iranslntors.  who  had  fonned  a. 
quile  erroneous,  though  inlelligiWe  and  coniLsUni,  gon- 
ception  of  the  details  of  the  incideni. ' 

Id  the  case  of  ihe  older  classical  loom,  the  /Wa 
ptnduta,  open  below.  Ihe  operator  had  no  alleroalive 
B  m~M«.  butlocommcncehiswebalthe  topoflhe 

SC^      '«""  ;  be  had  also  lo  weave  standing. 

m  ^*^-  With  the  looms  figured  above,  on  the 
contrary,  (he  web  might  be  begun  at  either  end  of  the 
low  loom  (fig.  i),  and  at  either  top  or  liottom  of  the 
high  loom  (fig.  z).  Accorditig  to  Herodotus  {235) 
'  other  nations  push  Ihe  weft  upwards, '  ■'.  i. .  commence 
at  the  top  of  ijie  loom.  ■  the  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hniid.  push  it  downwards,'  i.e..  commence  at  the 
bottom.  The  position  of  the  leash>rods  in  Rg.  9, 
relative  10  the  weft  at  /.  shows  that  Herodotus  is  right 
as  regards  the  usual  E^piian  practice,  although 
absolute  uniformity  is  scarcely  probable.  The  operator, 
as  we  further  see,  was  able  to  remain  in  a  sitting  poBiure 
while  the  lower  half  of  the  web.  nt  least,  was  being 

the  loom  was  provided  with  a  clolh-beam,  be  might  at 
the  expense  of  a  yard  of  warp  remain  seated  throughout. 
Thni  the  Jews  in  NT  times  wove  from  the  top  down- 
wards is  a  probable,  though  by  no  means  concltisive, 
inference  from  the  description  of  the  tunic  of  jesus 
which  was  woven  it  -rSa  iruBrr  3i'  IXor  |Jd.  19i},  for 
which  see  also  below),  a  phrase  which  strictly  means — 
as  paraphrased  by  I^litzscb  in  bis  Hebrew  rendering — 
'from  collar  to  selvage.'  That  the  inference  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  however,  is  attested  by  Theophyhicl,  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria,  about  1070.  who.  with  reference  to  the 
pnSKtge  just  cited,  comments  thus  :  '  Others  say  that 
in  Palestine  they  work  their  looms  not  as  with  us 
(among  whom)  the  leashes  and  Ihe  warp  are  at  the  top, 
the  web  being  woven  at  the  fmiiom  and  thence  upwards, 
but  on  the  contrary,  Ihe  leashes  liiiTin  —  6/lli  Hfrfn)  are 
at  the  bottom  and  /ie  tivi  >i  vn^nnfrom  Ikt  lop'  {Ad 
/^nfl.188.5;  cp  the  similar  though  less  explicit  testi- 
mony for  Galilee,  quoted  from  Isidorus  Pelusiola  by 
Ahrens:  ffliTW.  36390). 

The  web  having  reached  the  desired  length,  it  was 
severed  from  the  remaining  warp  threads  [^^i.  Is.  38 11, 
imiimxv,  Tob.  2ii<9),  and  rolled  round 
le  cloth-beam  {hence  Ihe  figure  in  Is,  ibid.: 
njp,  RV  '  I  liave  rolled  up  like  a  weaver 
my  life'),  for  removal  from  the  loom.  Unen  in  this 
undressed  (d-vra^,  Mt.9i6  Mk.2ji  RV— AV  -new 
cloth')  condition  was  termed  Jifu»Ui'av(Ecc1us.404,  RV 
wrongly  'hempen  frock'),  and  w.is  exposed  to  less 
danger  from  shrinking,  if  ex|iosed  to  wet,  than  cloth 
made  from  wool.  The  task  of  milling  or  felling  the 
cloth  (to  use  the  modem  terms)  fell  to  the  Fi'llkr 
(?-!'.).  by  whom  il  was  slecped  in  water  mixed  with 
various  alkixline  ingredients,  stamped  and  bealen  to 
complcle  the  felting  process,  then  blenched  with  fumes 

in  the  fuller's  press.  To  enter  into  these  procL'sses  in 
del-til  would  extend  this  article  unduly  (see  for  full 
references  Rlegcr,  op.  cil.  39-.,s,  and  ep  Bliimner.  op. 
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"A'eft  passing  over  and  under  each  olter- 
□nte   thread  of  the  warp.     It   remains 

rt.     The  Hebrews  were 


1    follow 


I  emplorvd  in  (he  diveTBcnt  reudei 


1  The  technical  tc 

'Oahowlhal  ihtl  „ 

hich  WM  failHKd  by  a  pin  into  the  Opposile  wall  (« 
■ii.  while  in  MT  the  btaki*  ue  clearly  intended  to  be 


which  is  probably  what  is  signified  by  the  obscure  term 
I)cyc'  (L-ev.  IV 19  Dt.  22ii).  The  reason  for  this  taboo 
was  certainly  not  that  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8  ii 
[S  3o8}|.  that  garments  of  this  sort  were  priestly  wear. 
but  must  probably  be  sought  in  connection  with  illicit 
magical  practices  (see  (mldiiher,  ZATW,  190a.  pp. 
36/  for  an  Arab  parallel,  and  cp  Ihe  similar  prohibition 
against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk :  see  Cook- 
ing, %  8  end).  The  simplest  variation  from  the  plain 
web  hitherto  discussed,  was  obtained  by  using  alternately 
diHerent  coloured  wefls.  say  white  and  black,  or  by 
mounting  the  warp  in  alternate  bands  of  white  and 
black  yarn,  by  which  striped  fabrics  were  produced, 
similar  to  those  so  much  in  faiour  among  the  Syrmn 
pensantiyat  the  present  day.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  obscure  and  teitually  suspicious 
JitiH  ni3t-R  of  Prov.  7  16  (see  Linen,  i)  means  'ttriptd 
cloth  of  the  yam  of  Egypt'  (so  RV).     The  eolourwd 

show  that  they  '  wore  narrow  close-fitting,  plain  clothes, 
in  which  dark  blue  threads  altemaied  wiih  dark  red. 
and  these  were  generally  adorned  with  embroidery  ' 
(Erman,  Eg.  3\b/.,  where  also  illustraiion  of  Sjrian 
aniba^s-tdorwilh  dress  as  Just  described,  the  embroidery 

called  ixuli  by  the  Romans.  Marq.  HSm.  FH-.atUhn. 
536/. ),  By  having  ihe  warp  ail  of  one  coloiu  and  the 
weft  all  of  anolher,  what  is  known  as  a  'shot'  fabric 
W'as  the  result.  Thus  we  read  of  garments  'of  which 
the  warp  is  dj-ed  and  the  weft  white,  or  the  weft  d.ved 
and  theuarp  white'  (Xeg.  II4).  By  alternating  different 
coloured  bands,  both  in  warp  and  woof,  further,  a  '  check ' 
or  chequered  pattern  is  obtained.  Such  ■  chequer  work  * 
was  m  great  favour  in  antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  exlanl  coloured  representations,  not  only  for  every- 
day clothes  (see  e.g. .  in  the  procession  of  Semitic  immi- 
{frants.  pan  of  which  is  reproduced  in  colours  in  Riehm, 
HWB'^.  opposite  p.  54),  but  as  a  pattern  for  Ihe  sails  of 
vesseb  (see  Wilk.  op.  til.,  frontispiece  to  voL  ii. ). 
Among  the  Jews  we  find  mention  of '  a  lummer  garment 
of  while  and  coloured  checlcs*  (d'htcs  [^I'4i6oi];  so 
read  for  o'etofl,  JViy.  llj).  Joseph's  'coat  of  many 
colours'  (d'M  nihl).  it  need  hardly  be  said,  belongs, 
according  10  one  line  of  tradition  16.  Vg. ,  see  Conini. 
on   Gen,  373),  10  one  or  other  of  the  categories  jtiat 

Whit  pr«i»  Jlyla  of  wemving  la  denoted  by  SUtf  (  ?«!,  Ejt. 
M39  AV  'embniider,'  RV  •  weavi  in  chequer  wwkOlppiie*)  to 

(fA4  AV'abroideied  coal.'  RV 'a  coat  of^choiuerV"^  ^  ^ 

317-334)  arpw!  at  ureal  Icnglh  in  favour  of 
Itoing  of  tile  secmtd  stomach  (r^rrfir/iruf)  of  ru 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  E.  ne  find  evidence  of 
the  use  of  gold,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  silver,  to  enhance 
the  richness  and  value  of  textile  fabrics.  Thus,  gold 
thread,  prepared  bj-  culling  finely  beat  plates  of  gold 
into  narrow  strips  (Ek.  393),  was  directed  lobe  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  robes  of  Ihe  high  priest  (Ex. 
28s/  i9  =  f.).  ll  was  chiefly  used  as  weft  (cp  Vergil's 
•pieturatas  auri  subtemine  vesies,'  j1iti.Zifii),  fabrics 
wholly  of  gold  thread  being  of  lale  and  rare  occurrence 
(Marq.  1^.  fi/  519I-  The  ghostly  bcTsenten  of  a  Mace 
5i  were  arrayed  in  'cloth  of  gold"  (AV,  Smxpient 
in-oXdt).  so.  loo.  according  10  the  Greek  interpretation, 
was  the  royal  bri<le  of  Ps.  45$  [10]  [iv  l^ariir^ 
iioxpi'TV  =  ■'■HI*' en? s)-  Holofernes'  mosquilo  curtain 
was  of  'purple  and  gold'  (Judith  10»i).  Agrippa's 
ro;-al  robe  (cp  Aclsl2jil.  on  the  other  hand,  is  described 
by  Josephus  {A«l.ia.%i)  as  woven  throughout  of  silvn 

The  rectangular  plaid-like  upper  garment  or  HmlSh 
of  the  Hebrews  (Mantle,  g  a  [i])  was.  of  course,  woven 
in  one  piece  ;  the  undergarment,  t/lhinith  (TVNIC).  On 
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the  other  hand,  which  had  to  be  mor 
wiih  the  stature  of  the  wc-uer,  was  apparently  made  by 
sennag  logelher  two  lengths  of  cloih  cut  more  or  less  (o 
moasure.  This  we  infer  from  Josephus'  descriplion  of 
the  high  priest's  tunic  (xiriir),  which  was  ■  not  made  of 
Ino  pieces,  so  as  lo  be  sewed  together  upon  the  shoulders 
and  down  the  sides,  but  was  woven  iu  one  long  piece, 
etc.'  (^«/.  ill.  74  [S  'fi'])-  The  tunic  worn  by  Jesus  at 
the  close  of  his  ministry  was  also  of  this  sort :  i)r  N  i 
X'Ttt*  ipa^  (without  seam)  tt  rCa  iruBtii  fi*ii»r4i  &' 
S\ov  (Jn.  1913).  For  the  manufoclure  of  such  seamless 
fabrics  it  was  necessary  to  mount  a  double  warp  which 
was  woven  with  a  continuous  weft.  The  warp  Ihreads. 
thai  is,  were  so  arranged  as  to  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
upper  beam,  each  face  of  the  warp  being  provided  with 
its  own  set  of  leash-rods.  The  operator,  if  there  was 
but  one,  had  to  pass  the  weft  across  tirst  one  face,  and 
then  the  other  in  succession  by  going  round  and  round 
the  loom,  a  procedure  which,  of  course,  could  be 
obviated  by  having  two  operators  for  the  some  loom. 
In  Ibis  way  a  cylindrical  web  was  produced,  Wtiethet 
the  sWves  were  worked  at  the  same  lime,  as  Braun  in 
his  classical  treatment  of  thij  style  of  weaving  maintains 
{i/f.  cil.  with  illustration  of  specially  constructed  loom 
oppo:iite  p.  360)  is  less  certain.  It  niav  also  be  noted 
that  Bmulik  lap,  eit.  with  technical  diagrams,  98/ , 
77/,  89/  )  has  discovered  that  the  Egyptians  from,  nl 
le  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  were 


with  a 


r   styl, 


of  5 


I    some   of   the 


■night  have  been  inferred  fror 
iit;hi -lilting  garments  represented  on 
i^yptian  statues. 

The  finest  products  of  the  textile  art  known  to  the 
Hebrews  are  evidently  intended  to  be  represented  as 
the  work  of  the  craftsman  designated  by  the  authors  of 
the  priestly  code  the  IfsHi  [s^n.  Ex.2<]i3i,  and  often), 
liieraily.  the  designer,  inventor,  artist.  Three  grades 
of  craftsmanship,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  mentioned 
together  in  the  directions  for  the  construction  of  the 
l.ilKiniacle  .ind  the  priestly  robes  :  the  ordinary  weaver 
fi-ik),  the  rOiim  {cgi.  E^SSjK,  .ind  often),  and  the 
^C'Sii.  The  nature  of  the  work  ( TOpl)  produced  by  the 
second  of  these  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus^on, 
German  schoUu^.  as  a  rule,  understand  merely  colour- 
ing  (Bunlweberei),    such   .19    we    Ya\e    discussed 


which   c 


re  (see  EMBBOliiKBy,  and  the  writer's  fordi- 
couiing  commentary  on  Exodui  in  the  Intern.  Crit, 
Series)  lead  to  the  belief  that  embroidery,  the  eput 
plamarium  of  the  ancients,  is  intcntled.  There  is  a 
greater  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  identifying 
the  3^  naya  (E]i.2Si,  etc.  EV  '  work  of  the  cunning 
workman')  with  tapestry.  This  differs  from  ordinary 
uT>.aving  in  respect  that  the  weft  is  not  thrown  across 
the  warp  by  a  shuttle,  but  the  design  is  traced  by 
iiisening  short  coloured  threads  by  the  fingers,  or  by 
a  '  broach '  or  needle,  behind  as  many  warp  threads 
■only  .TS  may  he  required.  The  high  loom  in  use  in  the 
celebrated  Gobelins  factory  is  almost  an  exact  repro- 
dnctioQ  of  the  Ki;ypiian  loom  of  fig.  9  above  (E, 
MUiiK,  A  Slbjrl  History  i>f  T^if'lry.  5  [where,  however, 
■   fij;.  i],  and  especially  356^ 
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rather  than  of  an  ordinary 
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prob- 


the  tabernacle  a 


The  c 


wiin  cneruDim  ngurcs  ;  so  too,  the  vol  uoih  of  the 
tabernacle  (li-t,  Sri  ji)  and  of  Solomon's  temple  (a  Ch. 
S14  ;  cp  Hel).  ^;"i  with  6  (at  t*Q«>'  k.t.X,  ).  Jewish 
npeslry  was  celeliraied  at  a  later  period,  and  noted  for 
the  nnnntural  figures  of  animais  desiened  by  the  Jewish 
artists  (Claudian  in  £B/rii^.  Ijsn/.  cited  by  Marquardi). 
The  tapestry  worker  was  known  to  the  classical  world 
as  pBlfiHiMrita  (Jerome'*  rendering  of  Mo^b).  and  his 
wivk  pofymila  (nXilfunM,  used  by  Symmachos  E^iek. 


rs  (cp  Is 


:(.22ai 


'poly- 


■).      In   EV 
.v.7.6  31..);    but 
iginal  are  doubiM 
(see  the  Comm. ). 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  weavers  as  a  class 
enjoyed  a  bad  reputation  among  their  countrymen,  many 
curious  illustrations  of  which  have  been  collected  1^ 
Delittsch  [Jiid.  HandwtrkerUben,  45/!).  Like  other 
craftsmen,  however,  in  NT  times,  those  of  Jerusalem 
formed  a  strong  guild,  the  beginning  of  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  at  least  the  days  of  the  Chronicler  ( i  Ch. 

The  liierstnte  of  ihc  9ubj«:i  hu  bna  rEferred  10  with  soim 
detail  in  Iht  counc  af  the  ariiclE.  a.  R.  S.  K. 

■WEDGE.     I.  lie^,  imn.  Josh.  7..  =4- 

a,  a^kilhtm,  Is.ISia  RV  ' pure  gold ' ;  keGolq,!  tt. 

WEEDS  (tllD),  Jon.  25.     See  Flao. 

WEEK.  The  subdivisioii,or  the  month  into  weeks, 
as  also  into  decades  {diSr,  TIE'^) — the  week  represent- 
,  OrlBjl,  '"6  approximately  a  fourth,  the  decade  a 
^^*^  third,  of  39-30  days — is  of  great  antiquity. 
The  old  Hebrewfor  the  weekof  se>-en  days  isinsp*,  !dbu^ 
—i.t..  a  seven, a  heplad  '  (  =  Gk,  IffSo/idi,  Lat.  Jefti- 
mana):  cp  Gen.  29.7  (6  ri.  t^Soua}.  In  later  times 
n}(F,  laiidth,  also  was  currently  employed,  although  only 
four  instances  of  its  use  for  '  week  '  are  met  with  in 
OT-vit.,  I.ev.  2S.5[cp  Dt.  I89]  Lev. 25a  .\u.  28 .0  and 
Is.  66.3 — ^and  in  Aramaic  it  became  the  ordinary  word 
(Kn3i<  or  ti|ci ;  cp  also  Arab,  laaia  and  tan^iua=  '  a 
short  space  of  lime').  Similarly  in  NT  the  week  is 
never  called  i^So)iit.  but  invariably  only  a^ppnTim  at 
vdii^an  (pi.) ;  cp  Mk.  189  Lk.  18..  Mt.  28.. 

This  quadripanile  division  of  the  month  into  weeks 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Helirens.      In  pnr- 

instiiution  with  the  Fkibylonians.  and  even  in  their  case 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  numlx^  of  the  se\'en 
planets,  after  which  at  a  later  date  the  days  of  the  vreek 
came  to  be  named.  Whether  the  Israelites  used  the 
week  as  a  ilivision  of  lime  eien  in  their  nomadic  stage 
remains  obscure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
have  derived  it  from  the  Babylonians  even  before 
(heir  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  the  Canannites  also  had 
done.  However  that  may  be,  the  development  of  the 
seventh  day  into  a  d-iy  of  rest  must  cenainly  be 
referred  to  the  time  when  the  Israelites  had  already 
become  an  agricultural  people  (sec  SABBATH). 

The  mode  of  reckoning  among  the  Israelites  was 
originally  doubtless  the  same  as  tlint  of  the  Babylonians 
9  Hods  of  ""''■■  ^y  dividing  the  first  a8  days 
™i..™i_™  °'  ^f*!  month  into  tour  weeks  termioat- 
"WltWlfnK-  ing  respectively  on  the  ylh.  i+th.  aist. 
and  »8lh  day,  and  by  making  the  first  week  of  the  new 
month  always  begin  with  the  new  moon.  This  intimate 
connection,  however,  between  the  week  and  the  month 
was  soon  dissolved  (cp  the  expres.'^ion  '  feast  of  weeks  ' 
in  E1.34..  [J]).  WTiether  the  preponderance  which 
the  Sabbath  day,  as  marking  the  close  of  the  week, 
acquired  over  the  day  of  new  moon,  was  a  cause  or 
a  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  the  connection  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  ;  we  are  not  precluded  from 
supposing  thai  quite  other  reasons  may  have  contri- 


!),  has  this  I 


ot  Ibe  special  and 


*  In  view  of  this  eriKinoI  nwaning  of  the  word  ii  bcaiiiies 
pouible  for  pi^  in  I)an.Bs4-.7  10  mun  a  week  of  yem 
(sHHtram  tiiidtmiu).  Cp  the  corrnponding  use  of  n|t> 
with   the  eiplanalory  addition  of  B'1E>  (Lev.  IJs :   nh£d  to^ 
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buied  to  the  increased  importance  altaclied  to  the 
Sabbath  ;  what  is  certain  is  that  the  week  soon  ToLlowed 
a  development  of  Its  own,  and  ii  became  llie  ctislom, 
without  paying  any  legard  to  the  [lays  of  the  month  that 
did  not  fit  in  with  the  four  weeks,  lo  reckon  by  regular 
periods  ol  seven  days  so  that  new  moon  no  longer 
cmndded  invariably  with  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
After  this  the  week  of  course,  having  no  fixed  point  of 
attachment,  became  quite  unsuiled  as  a  measure  by' 
which  Ihe  dales  of  evenu  could  be  fixed  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  became  useful  for  the  measurement 
not  only  of  comparatively  brief  intervals  of  time  but  also 
of  periods  exceeding  a  month  ;  thus  we  not  only  have 
the  week  of  marriage  festiviiies  (Gen.  2917/ ),  and 
periods  of  two  weeks  (Lev.  12s)  and  of  three  (Dan. 
10j/|,  but  also  of  a  space  of  seven  weeks  (Dt.  189/. 
[Ex.34i=J.  Lev.23ii). 

When  It  was  desired  to  specify  Ihe  precise  day  of  the 
happened  or  was  expected 
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happen. 


ordinal  nun 


rshad  ic 


Friday 


and  Saturday  are  Ihe  only  days  that  have  names  oi  ineir 
own  ;    in  the  OT — if  we  leave  the  Apocrypha  out  of 
account —Saturday  only. 

Tfcui  for  Fridny  in  OT  we  have  merely  ■rtfl  OVa,  kayjitm 
*«/«fl*, 'ootheiii  -  ...... 

NT,  (f.TiJlM.?  " 


Schi.  ■DeiBab.Ui 
«.  Utan^  jn  SI.  K 


ifw,  1883;  We, 

WEEKS,  FE&BT  OF  (H^TS;^  yn).  Ei.34n.  .See 
Pentecost. 

WEIOHTS  Am)  HEABUBES.  In  view  of  the 
position  of  Palestine,  lying  between  Egypt.  Phoenicia, 
and  Assyria,  it  was  to  be  expected  thai  the  systems  of 
weights  and  raeastues  there  in  use  would  harmonise 
with  one  or  other  of  Ihe  systems  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  countries.  According  lo  C.  H.  Toy,' 
'  from  Amos  8s  we  may  perhaps  infer  that,  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  the  Israelites  had  a  legal 
standard  of  weights  and  measuies  ...  it  is  possible, 
indeed,  thai  the  Babylonians  had  introduced  Ihls  system 
into  Cinaan  in  or  before  the  fifteenth  century '  [cp 
the  Amaina  correspondence  as  a  proof  of  Babylonian 
predominance  in  Canaan).  The  literary  evidence  from 
Palestine  itself,  however,  is  often  very  unsatbfaclorj-,  and 
we  are  accordingly  reduced  to  choosing  between  mere 
probabilities. 

The  most  important  measure  of  length  is  the  ClbiT 
{'ammii,  nnu).  which  contains  a  spans  (lAirrt,  nit  1  or  6 
palms  {fif*ah.  rob),  or  04   fingers'   ts^adlhs   i'tfia. 


Bible. 

Bah,  Planet 

Ladn. 

French. 

Dimanche 

Genmi.. 

English. 

^maS 

Dies  Soils 

Sin 

,.     Luna: 

Lundi 

Monday 

Nergal 

„     Martis 

Mardi 

Dtens(=Zivi3)- 

Tuesday 

Nabu 

„     Mercurii 

Mereredi 

tag 
Miltwoch 

Wednesday 

■rapaintv^. 

Marduk 

(Bel) 

IStar  (Bel- 

,.     Jovis 
„      Veneris 

Jeudi 
Vendredl 

(Wodanst^) 

Thorsllag 
Frel(  =  Frelas)- 

Thursday 
Friday 

,^«rd^3aT„. 
nap 

tis) 
Ninib 

,,     Saturni 

Samedi 

tag 
Samstag 

— ' 

Soiunky  is,  in  Ihe  OT,  called  PS^,  iiMalA,  or  ns?|i  tifi 
r*m  Aa/&iWM((.f.,.^in.esEi.Me);  intheNTlrtIini33«ii» 
(*.a8.  Col.2io)oriWpi(™''«BS<i""'-(LV.4ll^     Fiidiy. 

^^.rafiaTeSy'S^.^  a"';  cpMk.Ys «)"«,»«.»" 
(Mil.    Ifi  }9    Mt.!W6J    Jn.lflji;    ip    also    LW.   23  j4   i)M<fH 


V3W)- 
1.  ■< 

otlwigib. 


(.-ijg)  of  6  cubits  (Eiek,  40s). 
foot  and  the  fathoni,  characieris 
so   many  other  systems,   are  foreij 


The  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  tl: 
)r  NT|  ha5_ils  explanatioi 


n  the  coincidence  of 
number.  The  allocation  of  particular  planets  lo  par- 
ticular days  was,  no  doubt,  determined  by  astrological 
considerations  ;  the  planet  that  presided  oi*ur  the  first 
hour,  presided  over,  and  so  gave  name  to.  the  whole 
day.  Amongst  the  SltMans  of  Haniln  in  Mesopotamia 
we  already  find  the  seven  planetary  deities  recognised 
as  the  deities  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  Ihe  order  still 
cuirentwiihourselves:  the  sun.  die  moon,  Nergal(Marsl, 
Nabu  (Mercury),  Bel  (Jupiter),  Bellis  (Venus),  Kronos 


(Saturn).' 


I  Je« 


isigned  ihe  care  of  a  day  of  the  week 
the  seven  archangels  (Raphael,  Gabriel.  Sammael, 
Michael,  liidkiel.  Hanael  and  Kepharell.'  The  divine 
names  of  Ihe  day  passed  from  Ihe  Fjtsl  to  the  various 
nalions  of  Europe,  native  deities  in  somi  " 
l.iklng  the  place  of  foreign  ones,  jusi  as  amon 
the  names  of  archangels  were  substimied. 
above  table. 


The  old  Hebrew  lileraiy  data 
The  bedstead  of  Ogwi 
a   man'  (Deut.  Sn)— which  gives  us  no  exact   indi- 

Solomon  (a  Ch.  83!  laid  out  his  temple  in  cubits 
■after  the  first  (=ancient)  measure.'  Eiekiel  (40s 
4313)  describes  the  cubli  of  the  temple  of  which  he 
foresees  the  restoration,  as  being  '  a  eubil  and  an  hand- 
breadlh.'  It  may  be  presumed  (Hultsch,  Afitr.  440) 
thai  this  longer  cubit  is  identical  with  the  cubit  of 
Solomon's  temple,  and  ihiit  Ihe  common  cuhii  o( 
Eiekiel's  time  was  only  f  of  Ihe  cubit  of  Solomon's 
time.'  Certain  vIewsofTalmudic  writers  which  conflict 
with  this  explanation  may  be  satisfactorily  explained ; 
for  instance,  the  idea  Ihal  the  short  cuImi  contained  only 
5  hand's  breadths  (Zuckermann,  Das  jUd.  Maas-tysltm. 
17)  is  due  10  an  inverted  conception  of  Eiekiel's  meaning. 
The  idea  of  a  cubit  of  one  finger's  breadth  more  than 
the  long  cubit  is  also  mistaken.  This  (to  argue  on  the 
basis  of  Ihe  royal  Egyptian  cubit)  would  be  .547  m., 
which  is  nearly  a  'simple'  hand's  breadth  (.079a  m.) 


1  Note . 


iProv. 
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■re  Ihan  the  '  simple '  eiibii  according  to  Julian  of 
;aLon  (see  belovi).  This  35-finger  cubit  was  Ihere- 
e  due  10  an  atwmpt  10  interpret  Eiekiel  as  speaking 
lerms  of  the  '  simple  '  cubit. 

to  discuss  in  di^tail  the  various 
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attempts  «hie 

length  of  the  Hebrew  c 


re  in  Egypt  the  two 
cuuiis  siooa  m  tne  same  relation  10  each  other  as  the 
Hebrew  16:7)  and  weresimilarly  divided  into  34  fingers' 
breadlhi.  it  is  natural  to  make  an  attempt  to  idenlify 
the  two  systems.  Supposing  ibe  length  of  the  Siloam 
canal,  as  slated  in  the  inscription,  to  be  really  laoo 
cubits,  and  accepting  Conder's  measurement  (537.6  m.} 
Me  obtain  a  short  cubit  of  .535  to  .537  m.'  Unfor- 
tunately, the  distance  slated  in  the  inscription  of  Siloam 
is  duubtful,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  >ioi  I300  but  1000  cubits  (see.  e.g.,  PEFQ.  1890.  p. 
309/.).  which  yields  .5376  m.  for  the  short  and 
.6373  m.  for  the  long  cubit.  Among  other  attempts  to 
deduce  the  cubii  we  may  mention  Pelrie's  measure- 
ts  of  tombs  at  Jerusalem  (PEFQ.  1893.  p.  38/ ), 


OncK 


uiht 


oTlonilK 

_..^  ...       our  .J7J  n.);  while  there  \s  oncchAmbrr  which 

«u^^v^i95.f  m,  (abom  .641  m.\  We  must  renkcmbcr  in  U^AliiiiE 
uilh  deduction,  of  ihii  kind  (hju  il  a  nol  Qcniia  thai  buildings 
were  nlwayj  planned  u  u  w  conuiD  in  euci  number  of  cuhlu 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  cubit 
from  the  measuremenl  of  grains  of  barley  which,  accord- 
ing to  3  recent  attempt  {PEFQ,  1897,  p.  301),  gives  a 
cubit  oi  17-77  in-  1-45'  ">■).  is  HaWe  to  objections  (see 
Hullsch.  Milr.  pp.  434,  435} ;  nevertheless  the  result 
helps  to  make  the  bUanie  of  the  evidence  incline  in 
fat  our  of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  although  there  may  well 
have  been  other  systems  in  use  in  early  times.     [For 

PEFQ.  1879-  P-  '81 ;   1880.  p.  98  ;   1899.  p.  336/] 

Assuming  the  short  cubit  to  be  .450  m.,  and  the  long 
cubit  ,535  m. ,  as  in  Egypt,  we  obtain  the  following 
values  for  early  Jewish  long  measures. 


res.   j  Inches. 

Metres. 

Inches.  1 

33     1       .86 

..„ 

■74 

I7     !     3-44 

0.07S 

a.951 

53       ,0.33 

0.335 

0-450 

■  v.y3 , 

The  Hebrew  measures 

of  length 

of  later  timr 

plained  in  the  Table  ol 

|uli.-in  of  As 

calon,  a  Byj. 

rnur    of    uncertain    da 

e    C&T^px 

H  i$lat  rdr  tv  IlaXfurrfrg:  Hultsch.  Melr.  Str. 
1  jji/ ).  It  appears  that  that  table,  or  its  oriEinal,  waj 
dr.nvu  up  for  thi?  purjxise  of  legally  defining  tht 
measures  of  the  province.  From  it  we  obtain  the  follow, 
ing  nicTsures  and  e(|Uivalents  :— 
I.  TheUcT<>A««lini:eT'<l>rc.'uhh. 


faihun.s=ij« 


nt  hlAjw  of  74  «tn<lia=7^ 


wo  scales 

and  simple) 

iccording 

to  Juli^. 

Geo,... 

KK. 

S.«PLE.             i 

klelres. 

Inches. 

Metres.    |  Inches. 

Finger 

breadth 

0.033 

.86 

o.oao 

0.079 

Span 

10.33 

0.336 

9-3" 

Cubit 

0.535 

30.67 

0,473 

18.63  , 

Fathom 

83.68 

1.890 

74-49 

Of  the  measures  longer  than  the  cubit,  the  kaneh 
(4««ifa)is  equaled  by  Ezek.lOj  to  6  cubits  (3.  ijo  m. 
or  10  ft.  4  in.).  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  g  6  Julian 
gives  the  dxaua  9  ft,  whereas  in  §  8  be  equates  60 
itoiKii  to  600  feet.  In  the  latter  case  he  must  be 
thinking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  foot  of  .315  m.,  in  the 
former  of  the  Ptolemaic  Egyptian  foot  of  .  350  m. ,  tite 
two  standing  to  each  other  as  9  :  10. 

Julian's  plelhron  and  sladion  must  be  regarded  as 
being  on  the  Ptolemaic  scale — i.e.,  ioox.350  m.  and 
600  X.  350  m. — i.t..  38  yds.  10  in.  and  138  yds.  5  ft, 
respectively.  The  stadion  thus  corresponds  very  neatly 
to  out  furlong,  by  which  it  is  generally  translated.  The 
mile  of  7  J  stadia  on  the  same  system  is  1575  m.  or  1733 
yds.  I  ti.  5  in. 

TIm  '  pace '  of  Julian  is  a  fixed  measure  of  a  cubits  ; 
but  it  probably  did  not  belong  to  the  original  Hebrew 
scheme,  and  the  pace  (ipi}  of  3  S.  6  ij  ii  probably  not 
intended  for  a  definite  expression. 

The  '  Sabbath  day's  journey  *  (Zuckermann,  37/. ;  cp 
Sabbath,  col.  4175,  n.  4)  is  equaled  by  most  Hebrew 
authorities  to  9000  cubits  ;  thus.  loo.  losephus  gives  us 
5  stadia  ( ^  3000  cubits)  as  the  distance  of  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  from  Jerusalem,  a  distance  which  in  Acts  1 13  is 
aa^^droo  iS6t.  On  the  other  hand  the  Talmud  ( Zucker- 
mann. 37)  equates  Sabbath  ijay's  jotirney  and  mil — 1,<'. , 
the  fUUor  of  3000  cubits  or  7}  fl^longs  ;  and  we  meet 
with  measurements  (such  as  the  '  threescore  furlongs '  of 
Lk.24i3}  which  contain  this  distance  an  exact  number 
of  times.  Hullsch  (445)  accordingly  thinks  that  this 
{r73i.475  yds.)  was  the  distance  originally  permitted  for 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  afterwards  shortened  by  one 
third.    There  was  probably  much  vagueness  in  the  term. 

'Some  WBy'(rTI<a-rriM,Cen.S5is487  9  K.&igX  if  the  lexl 
the  preceding ;  the  fact  that  it  was  ci 


I'hesa 


-ansTaiDTB  with  the  parnKing  hardly  josli^es  u^.  even  if 
e  10  MT,  in  iigudW  i>  a<  a  fixed  ■nea''ute  (Hultich. 


to  the 


special  name  in  the  OT  is  the  '/«u^  (1^,  i  S.14i4  Is. 

_   1^  610)  or  yoke  of  Lind,   translated   'acre" 

t^^  —'  '     -^  """h  '^  «■"'''  ^   ploughed 
01  UM.      ijj   ^^^  j^y  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^i  ^^^^  j^^ 

Winckler's  different  view    see  ACBli).     The  Egyptian 

ipoi'pa  of   100  royil  cubits  square  was  equivalent  to 

.3756  hectares  or  68ioacre     but  we  have  no  authority 

fur  identifying  ii^ne</  w.th  arourn. 

i.   iV.iA.— In   Is.  5  10  e  translates  nfi-ii  (efiai)  by 

•three     measures'    (cp    Mi.lSij.    and 'the    Talmud. 

,,._       pitr  etcrlleitfi.  or  Hebrew  modius.  here 

«^P*^'y-  mentioned  is  the  rAf*  (..go.  ^^., 
cp  Jliwrpo*  [BA  in  a  K.].  rfro*  [Hag.  2.j(.6),  cp  Mt. 
13  n];  Gen.  186  i  S.26i8  3  K.  7.  .6).  This  is  described 
by  Kpiphanius  (Hullsch.  Mtlral.  Scr.  I160I  as  a  ^ulAot 
i^r/pyofutt — a  modius  of  extra  siie — and  is  equaled 
by  him  to  i  J  Roman  modius — 1*.  e. ,  30  se.xtani,    Josephua 


5394 


hy^l«.f0^le 
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on  the  other  hand  {/jn/,  it.  4;)  gives  rrdror^i} 
mod.  =  34  aeKtarii.  Elseuhere.  Epiphnniiu  and  other 
aulhorilies  eqxiale  the  Hebrew  modius  wiih  aa  sexiaiii. 
This  last  squares  with  the  estimate  of  the  Babyloninn 
ephah  al  about  66  sextarii  (Hullsch,  412).  The  sMh 
was  tised  both  as  liquid  and  dry  measure,  but  more 
commonly  mentioned  as  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
biblical  writiii^. 

ii.  £/Aa*.— Like  tea  (see  below,  iv.)  the  word  r^AoA 
is  said  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin  (on  which  cp  Hommel's 
remark,  viWr  393,  n.  i).  The  ephah  (™-»,  Lev.  19 36, 
etc. .  see  Ephah).  as  we  have  seen,  was  three  times  the 
s&\h  :  the  name  was  cDn6ned  to  dry  measure,  ihe  cor- 
responding liquid  measure  being  called  ^/4  |nji,  fiaSos, 
piros.  etc..  Is.  610  [ntpa/uor]  Eiek.4Sii  [x'^'fl— '  tt^ 
ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  ot  one  measure,  that  the 
luiih  may  contain  the  tenth  p.irt  of  an  homer,  and  the 
ephah  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer  ').  The  ephah  cor- 
responds to  the  artabe  (cp  Is.  5ia  where,  however, 
dprd^ai  If  —  a.  homer),  or  Attic  metrctes ;  and  it,  or 
rather  the  bath.  Is  equated  by  Josephus  {Ant,  viii.  2$) 
to  7a  sextarii.  in  accordance  with  bi»  estimate  of  Ihe 
0(1tw.  The  bath  was  divisible  into  tenths  (Ezck. 
4G14):  but  Ihe  name  for  this  division  is  not  mentioned. 
It  correspondeii,  of  course,  to  the  dry  measure  'umer 
(see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  we  lind  the  ephah 
divided  Into  sixths  (Eiiek.  15  i]  46  14).  which  have  no 
name,  but  correspond  to  Ihe  lk]uid  Afa  {see  below,  iv. ). 

ill.  //itmer  and  filr, — The  Aiwur  (-loh,  Eick.46iin 
Hos.3ietc.)  was  ten  times  the  ephah  or  the  bath,  being 
used  for  both  dry  and  liquid  measure.  The  name  ^^r 
{■O.  Kipot.  Eiek.  45.4  Inoi  in  $]  Lk.  I67.  etc.  ;  see 
Cob)  is  an  alternative,  though  this  term  is  used  mora 
especially  for  a  liquid  measure.'  Epiphanius  equates 
the  kAjmh,  which  he  derives  firom  Hebrew  x'P'  "'''''  3° 
(Hebrew)    modii.        Josephus"  statement   {Anf.xv.i,) 

cp  iii.  15  3.  C.  H.  W,  Johns  (Asyr.  Dreds  and  Docu'- 
mtnli,  2 145)  suggests  a  connection  between  cdr  and  the 
Assyrian  gum. 

The  half  himer  (dry  ineasure),  according  to  the 
tradition  adopted  in  Vg.  and  EV,  was  called  U/Ati 
{^n^.  Xrf/n).  But  Ihe  only  occurrence  Is  in  Hos.3j. 
where  ffi  reads  differently  ;'  indeed,  the  whole  passage 
labours  under  Ihe  suspicion  of  comiplnesa  (see  below, 


WmaHTS  AND  MEA8T7BES 

There  is  evidence  (from  Epiphanius  and  £usebius)  ct 
the  ctislence  in  later  times  of  a  sacred  hin  {S.yior  fr> 
=  J  of  the  ordinary  hIn,  and  a  large  bin  [iid-fa  fr)=  J  of 
Ihe  ordinar>'  hln. 

V.  'Omtr. — The  'imtr  (-cj.  ">*»«¥>.  Ei.  16  16  36.  etc) 
was  ^j  ephah  and  hence  is  called  assaron  (  'tiidrdn, 
[VifV.  Ej:-2Bto  Lev.  14 10 23  13  17  Nu.  15i9).  Kpiphanius 
puu  it  at  7j  sextarii  (  =  ^  ephah  of  7»  seiLtarii), 
Eusebius  at  7  seitarii  (a  niere  rough  statement).  [The 
last  calls  it  ybiuip  /utpir ;  as  such  it  must  bie  distin- 
guished from  the  /ujipir  yi/wp  of  13  modii.  itself  so 
called  in  distinciioQ  from  Ihe  ■  large  gomor'  of  15  modii. 
as  Epiphanius  calls  Ihe  lelhek — see  above.]  Josephus 
is  apparently  wrong  once  more  when  be  makes  it  —  7  attic 
kolyln^  {An/,  iii.  6fi).     The  name  'omer  is  contined  to 

vj.  Cdi.—TtK  cat  {ip.  Kifiot.  aK.Bjs')*-asii5«J  S,.r 
both  Uquid  and  dry  measure.  Josephus  (^lA  ix.  4i) 
equates  the  fourlh  part  of  the  cab  with  Ihe  f^irnji  «■ 
sextarius  ;  Ihus  Ihe  cab  would  be  J  of  Ihe  bin  (so  in 
Ihe  Talmud,  see  Levy  and  cp  Zuckennann.  37.  40). 
The  cab  is  divided  Into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths. 
Other  values  given  for  the  cab  are  1  (a)  b  sexinni — 
I.e.,  the  Ptolemaic  xoii  (Heronian  fragro.  ripl  fi^Tpcir, 
Hultsch,  A/e/r.  Scr.  ii^;  Eusebian  fragni.  itid. 
377);  (i)Sse'"-"ii-  'great  cab'  of  the  Talmurl  given 
as  ij  cab,  Zuckermann,  37 ;  (e)  Epiphanius  calls 
the  cab  i  modius  (Hultsch,  AUIr.  S<rr.  363).  which 
may  mean  4,  5,  5}  or  6  sextarii  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  heuses'  modius' — i.e..  the  Roman  modius,  or 
any  of  Ihe  three  values  given  to  the  Hebrew  modius 
(see  above,  sftlh). 

viL  Lig. — The  ifg  {i'>.  Lev.  14  m  11)  is  mentioned  as 
a  measure  of  oil.  and  in  the  Talmud  (Zuckermann.  49) 
is  made  =  ^  hin  or  ^i  s^ab;  if  this  is  correct,  it  is  the 
icab. 

Fiiully,  «  may  perhaps  mendoa  Ih«  rdk*  sim,  givET  hy 
»inHos.9  3in«ea5ofthtl*[hekofharley.*    All  theauthorilics 

w'the"binh  (Hultsch.  ^/ft-.  Scr.  rti,  gjT,  tic),  so  .fcai  Ihe 
WS^(^:u)  would- 3  balh),  his  difficult  to  uy.    On  S^ 'wine- 
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obtain  the  following  systems  of  dry  and 
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on  rtfit\).      Epiphanius  gives   ■  large  omer'  as  another 
name  for  the  Xtdix.  and  equates  it  to  15  modii. 

iv.  Jiiii. — Of  measures  smaller  than  the  ephah-bath. 
we  have  first  of  all,  for  liquids,  the  A/n  (jvn.  {eff.  Lev. 
1936  [xoBi] — '  a  jusi  epbah  and  a  just  Wn'j,  a  name 
apparently  of  Egyptian  origin  (see  above,  ii. ).  li  is 
equnted  by  Josephus  (An/,  iii.  8  j  84)  and  Jerome  (on 
Eick.  4ii)  loa  .AiiicfA«i=i3sext,itii  =  Jbath  =  l  sd.lh 
=  13  log  (cp  Talmud,  Zuckermann.  49*.  The  hln  was 
dirided  into  halves,  thirds  (  =  cab),  quarters,  and  sixths 
(Nu.159/  156  Ex.2940  Eiek,4..,  etc.). 


1  J.^pari  ftoi 


Ho..! 


•/.  m..  Ihe  1 


It  is  obvious  that  we  have  bere  a  mixture  of  two 
svsiems,  the  decimal  and  sexagesimal.  The  foundation 
of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  the  sexagesimal  portion. 
Ihe  'omer  (with  the  corresponding  ^  hath),  and  also 
the  l«hek  (the  occurrence  of  which,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  doubtful),  being  foreign  to  Ihe  original  system 
(Nowack,  HA  aoa/ ). 

To  olrtain  the  modem  equivalents  of  I 
Ihere  are  two  equations  which  may  he  chosen 
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WEIQHTS  ADD  MEASURES 
the  many  set  larth  by  Hullsch  (pp.  453/ ).  These  are 
(i)  Ihe  equalion  of  the  lOg  with  ihe  Graeco-Romao 
sextarius.  of  the  bath  with  the  melrelej,  of  the  6-l6g 
cab  with  Ihe  EHolemnic  x^i^'  Assuming  )dg  and 
seilarim  to  be  exacl  equivalents,  we  should  have  an 
ephah  of  73  liig-sexiaiii  =  39.39  hires  =  nearly  S  j  gailotis. 
(a|  On  the  other  hand  Ihe  connection  o(  Hebrew  with 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  measures  makes  il  probable, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  melrologists.  that  the  log  is  only 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  seitarius,  and  is  really  Ihe 
same  as  the  Babylonian  unit  of.  505  I.  From  this  we 
obtain  an  ephah  of  36.37  1.,  or  very  nearly  8  gallons, 
•         --  ■   .      .-  .  .J  [,,„ 


it  is  perhaps  more  common   10 

tengih,  and  thai  for  most  purposi 
sesiarius  was  near  enough. 

Assuming,  then,  [he   l^g  to  be 
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The  chief  standards  of  weight  in  use  in  Ihe  East, 
iside  of  Egypt,  are  explained  elsewhere  (Shkkbl), 
nr^  kt  ''  '^  there  shown  that  coins  struck  on 
■  ""B"**-  ,he  ,hfee  standards,  the  gold  shekel  stan- 
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■f  Egypt  does 
..  in„  .phm. 
is  alrrady  explained,  (he  Phcenician  and  the  Baby- 

r. ,  (1)  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  shekel  as  unit,  1h« 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

[Cp  Winckler  b  A'ATW  tjn.Mi,  ud  on  liu  Ait-Biib 
melrology  Johns,  Aofrrian  Dads,  'l  i34-jai,] 

As  regards  the  extant  weights,  il  must  be  adniiiled 
thai  the  evidence  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  A  number 
of  them  have  been  discussed  by  Clermont- Ganneau 
[Kcc.  d'Anh.  Orient,  iu/.).     They  are  :— 

(a)  3  stone  weights  from  Tell  Zaltariya  reading  ap- 
parently wCf(/4  .— 

A.  I0.3I  grammes=  157.564  grains  troy. 

B,  9.5  ,.         =146.687      „ 
■   C,      9.0         ,,        =138.891      ,. 

{t)  A  weight  with  the  same  inscriptioo  from  'An^ti 

D,       8.61  grarames=  134  grains  troy. 
{()  .K  weight  from  Samaria  (now  in  Ihe  Astmolean 
Museum,  Oxford)  reading  apparently  i|n  (rai  (J  a^ph) 
and  ^73% 

E^  a.  54  grammes  =  39.  a  grains  troy, 
B  and  C  are  somewhat  broken.  D  is  pierced,  and  if 
this  piercing  was  not  an  original  feature  of  the  weight, 
something  must  be  allowed  for  Ihe  material  removed. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  on  E,  and  even  the 
genuineness  of  part  of  it,  have  been  holly  canvassed. 
Acad..HQV.  18.1893.  pp.  443./ (=/'*^^«-S'..  1894, 
pp.  335^):  Driver,  /n/r.(»'449,  n,*;  [nx  PEFQ1.SI. 
1694,  pp.  aao /.  384/.  and  especially  Kbnig,  £11/. 
435.  IL  1  :  Liditnrski,  Ephtm.f.  Semil.  Epigr.  1,  pp. 
13/,  cited  in  Ahh.  Br.  S,A.  Alk^.  7,  p.  13);  but 
the  fact  thai  the  weight  represents  a  quarter  of  some 
denomination  is  uot  disputed.  The  tlenomination  in 
question  must  be  not  less  than  4x39.3  grains-^'. r. . 
156.8  grains.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  meaning  of  the  much -disputed  word  ipu,  which  has 
also  been  read  :x]  and  ids  <i.<.,  silver).  The  highest 
weight  reptrsenied  by  these  pieces  is  aboui  10  grains 
below  the  light  Babylonian  shekel ;  at  the  same  lime 
Ihey  are  too  high  for  the  Egyptian  standard  (in  which 
Ihe  kit  weighed  about  14D  grains),  and  we  must  there- 
fore assume  that  they  are  meant  to  represent  Mther  the 
Babylonian  shekel  or  a  local  standard  approximating  to 

that  which  Pctrie  {Ntbffkeli  and  Defennek.  published 
by  Eg.  ExpL  Fund,  1888,  p,  9a)  descrilies  as  being 
usually  '  smothered  over '  as  a  low  variety  of  the  Persian 
unit ;  be  prefers  to  recognise  in  his  So-gmin  standard 
(which  would  be  the  light  standard  corresponding  to 
the  one  we  are  concerned  with)  a  separate  standard, 
possibly  '  Hillite.'  from  the  fact  that  the  tribute  of  the 
Heta  in  the  lisu  of  Thotmes  111.  and  Ramessu  III. 
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Talent , 

mina  of  60  shekeb,  and  Ihe  talent  of  60  minns  :  it). 
for  weighing  the  precious  metals,  the  shekel  as  tmil,  the 
niina  of  50  shekels,  and  the  talent  offiominas.  T^e 
mina,  although  il  miut  have  been  well  known,  was,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  literary  sources,  not  employed 
by  the  Jews  until  post-exilic  times.  The  weights  of  the 
shek..-ls  of  the  Babylonian  and  Phosnieian  standards 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  method  already  ex- 
]i)ained  (SiiEKRt.),  we  obtain  the  following  weights  (in 
gr.iins  troy,  and  in  grammesl  for  the  three  denomina- 
tions, reckoning  60  shekels  to  the  mina.  and  confining 
ourselves  10  the  common  norm,  as  this  would  presum- 
ably be  used  for  ordinary  transactions. 
t  C^  Epiphuiiui'  equation  of  the  aSh,  or  {  cphih,  with  n 


Of  other  weights  found  in  Palestine,  we  ma 
those  analysed  by  Petrie  {PEFQ.  1893,  p,  1 
Tdl  el-Hesy  (Lachish).     His  results  are  as  fo 
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WELLS 

remembered  ihat.  in  dealing  wiib  ancient  weights,  ii  is 
not  so  much  the  average  of  a  number  of  specimens,  as 
the  highest,  which  must  be  taken  as  representing  the 
normal.  It  isjustpossiblethalihe  ■  Aeginelan  '  weights 
(i)  are  mereljr  low  examples  of  the  Pbixnician  standard 
(ii| ;  [hat  {d)  and  {/}  are  to  be  classed  together  as  the 
unit  and  the  half  of  the  standard  of  something  under 
168  pains  arrived  al-above;  that  (e)  and  (i-)  are  the 
unit  and  the  half  of  the  gold-shekel  standard  of  nearly 
130  grains,  or,  if  of  comparatively  late  date,  belong  10 
the  slightly  higher  Attic  -  Eulxiic  standard  to  which 
Petrie  attributes  It).  In  any  case,  he  justly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  weakness  of  Kgj'ptian  innuence  in  the  very 
S.  of  Palestine. 

Most  of  the  extant  weights  are  of  stone,  a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  well-established  use  of  |3m  (' stone'),  for 
'weight'— ?./.,  3S.I416,  'after  the  king's  stone'  (EV 
weight);  Pr.  Iflii.  -all  the  stones  (RV  weights)  of 
the  bag.'     Further,  many  ancient  weights  were  made 


living 


ducks.  Probably  this  is  the  explanw 
that  kisltah  (Gen.  33 19  Jos.  2431.  etc)  is  translated 
■lamte'  by  tf.  Ridgenay  [Origin  ofAtelallic  CurTtney. 
37 1 )  considers  that  the  name  was  due  lo  its  representing 
an  old  unit  of  barter.' 

Sec  Especially  F.  Huluch,  Critehtiekt  u.  ttm.  Mtttvltgii  A 
(iBEi),  and  Ihc  Greek  and  Bomui  aulhoritie  in  bis  Milrolegi- 
--<m  Sciitttrum  Kiiiouur,  3  vgls.  (iSe.-M)- 
>,   B.    Zuckermann^  Dai  Jadixlu  Mtiai- 
~    ~  junn,  AlL-baiy 


S.  Utariitiin. 

J,./™  (iMj); 

hnlK/Hi  MaJH  >>.  Crwickl  (.Vti 

/.    Axlkraf^^it,   1889)1    W.   Ridumr,  Origin   a/  Mllal. 

r- 1-,  aHd^\VtitlilSlaHdardt(\i^y,  C.  F.  Lthnunn,  Z) 

-  -ui.  D.  GradchUsysUm  (glh  OrienLiI  Congri 


k,  Lthrhuhiiir  hihriiK. 


of  iBBo),  1B93 :  w. 

,/wv7iSw>;CH.      ., ,  .         . 

S  (lODi);  A.  E.  Weignll,  'Sonrt  bgypiian  weieii»  in  Prof. 
Ptirie'i  Colleciion'  ftgypiism,  AMymn,  Ailic,  Ph^nician, 
Pmian.  Aegineuul).  FSBA  23  J78-39S  liSoiJ.  G.  F.  H. 

WELLS  (Tltil).  Gen.  28.5.  See  SPRINGS;  nlso 
CONDtJiTS.  g  li,  and  Nature- Wok  SHIP,  84. 

WEH  (T^-^\,yabUUth).  Lev.  22a»+.  See  Diseases,  s- 

'VTEBT.WSST'WIin)-  See  Earth.  Fol'r  Quarters 
OF,  §  3,  and  Winds. 

WHALE  l[or  DTI'iR).  The  'whale'  of  AV  has 
become,  la  RV,  {1}  ■sea-monster'  (Gen.  In  Job  7"), 
(a)  'dragon'  (Eiek.323);  cp  the  'jackal'  of  Lam.43. 
See  Dhaco.'J.  Jackau  In  Mt.]24o.  however.  RV 
retains  'whale'  («7rot)  for  the  'great  fish"  (Vni  ji. 
dag gddot,  K^vt  iiirfo)  in  Jon.  Ii7[2i],  though  this  is  as 
inapproprinie  as  the  rendering  'a  whale'  in  .AV"''-  of 
Job41i  for  'leviathan.'  'How,'  says  Hasselquist. 
'could  he  (the  author  of  Ji:4>)  speak  of  an  animal  which 
never  was  seen  in  the  place  where  he  wrote,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  no  history  of  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen?'  [Vtyages  and  Travtls,  1766.  p.  440). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  author  of  Jonah.     It 

selves  to  make  these  obvious,  but  superficial  criticisms, 
nor  is  it  more  to  the  point  to  remark  that  the  Cctacea 


1  the  Medile 


iharks) 
also  to  be  found  there.     What  we  have  to  do  is  10  find 

and    10   interpret  the   '  great  fish '    accordingly.       See 

JONAH  (Book). 

WHEAT'  (nijn.  etc.;  nt.gs  etc.)  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Palestine,  In 
modem  times  the  districts  most  suitable  for  its  cultiva- 
tion are  Philisiia,  Esdraelon,  ihe  Mukhneh  lo  the  E, 
of  Naljus.   and,   above  all,   Hauran.   the  granary  of 
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lent  times  Galil«  was 
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Syria,  which  exports  its  produc 

Jafia,  Beirtll.  FfaiK,  etc.     In  a 

regarded  as  the  most  fertile  dislr 

the  N.  Arabian  Musri[Che.])  imported  ct 

in  the  time  of  Eiekiel  (Eiek.27  1?) ;  cp  nl$o  Acls'liio, 

though  here  there  is  express  mention  of  v  heat.     Id  the 

Sidon  inscription  Dora  and  foppa  are  lemied  |n  totvl, 

ing,  if  we  adopi  this  highly  probahle  rendi?ring  (cp  col. 
984  n.  I.  and  see  Dob.  §  3),  to  the  early  fertility  of  the 
S.  marilime  coast. 

WHEEL  I.  Of  the  words  so  rendered  in  EV. 
ipitt.  pphan  {^l\l».  'turn'?)  is  of  most  fr«)uenl 
occurrence  ;  it  is  used  of  chariot  wheels  (Ex.  Has.  etc.  1. 
nnd  of  the  wheels  of  threshing  wains  (Is.  2817  Prov. 
2O96) :  also  in  the  description  of  Eiekiel's  vision  II  t%^. 
IO3  6  ii).  and  in  lhat  of  the  'bases'  of  Solomon's 
Iavers(i  K./joelc). 

<a)  a|,  #=^;  . 


;  RV'I 


(0 


t.'RV  'jpofc.-;  ■  K.TJ3 
WWn,S/i«f,  .i;(i-[A)i  AV 'spoke,' KV'nav*';  1  K.T33: 
(<0">;.;iW;x"p;  EV'(oilrtree'(AV  in  Eiek.  lOii  'hand); 
iK.T39.^E»k.  lOii. 

a.  ^i^i. /"*"/( -v'^-Sj  -roir).  is  applied  to  the  whed 
of  a  war  chariot  (Is.  6 iB  Jer,  473land  in  Fjek,  23i4  36io 
may  perhaps  mean  'wagon.'     So  RV.      In  Ps. S3  13  for 


;nd). 


"  Uke  s 


«THlh 


imbs'afdifiotherwioeaccounlvd    ' 
'  'tak  (perhapi  a  tictitioui  word)    ^ 


For  the  poller's  wheel  (oiati.  oindyim ; 
Jer'  I83+)  see  Pottery,  §  8,  and  in  Judg.SiS  (-ceb) 
read  'steps'  (RV™«)— i.*.,  'hoofbeats'  (Moore). 

Three  passages,  nol  yei  mentioned.  deser%'e  separate 
notice  :  (a)  Eccles.  126,  [i]  Jicclus.  SB(33ls.  (e)  Jas.  86, 
(a)  "rhewbeel('ji'?j)break5downal  thepii'— I.*.,  ibe 
'machinery'  of  the  Unly  (likened  to  a  waier-«heel) 
comes  to  a  slop.  {i\  ■  'Ihe  heart  {mrXd-^x™)  °f  a  fool  is 
like  ihe  wheel  (rpoxif)  of  a  cart' — i.e..  he  ii«'er  con- 
tinues long  in  the  same  mind,  (c)  The  tongue  is  that 
member  which  'sets  on  fire  the  wheel  of  nature"  rir 
tpBXbt  T^ynietigt — 1>.,  the  whole  course  of  ihcevems 
of  life  may  be  disturbed,  ruined,  by  an  uiibrid  ;<.<! 
tongue. 

In  1^.77 18  [19]  AV  ought  to  hai-e  given  in  maig. 
'  Heb.,  wheel,'  lo  jiisuf)'  iis  very  peculiar  rendering  of 
SjSj.  lis  tcKt  runs  '  The  voice  of  ihy  thunder  «:as  in 
the  heaven"  (RV  'in  the  whirlwind').  This  is  n 
development  of  the  sense  of  '  wheel,'  the  heavens  being 
regarded  as  a  round  arch  ;  it  is  an  exegelical  curiosity 
derived  from  Kinihi.  The  variety  of  exp1anatioi>a  of 
IjiSi  in  this  passage* may  well  excuse  AV  ;  RVs  '  wbiri- 
wind'  is  itself  a  precarious  rendering  (see  Wind). 

The  variuioiu  in  Hab.  S  id  ii  ij  >ugg»i  the  probability  of 
conuptioD.  Rend  probably  tj'VjIC^  CjTi  Sip;  God's  'wheck* 
no  one  could  undrntond  ;  but  the  phnue  'God'a  tmcks  (ot 
padu)"  id  pLiiaenough  in  ihe  duciipiionof  Alhcophany. 

WHIP  (Cir,  lot.  ^itmi).  I^ov.263  1K.J2.1  I, 
iCh.  10 11  14  Nah.  S 1.    Figured  in  nil.  Chakk>t.  lie.  7.     As  in 

WHIELWa  DU8T   ib})>l)   Ie.17.j   Ps.83i3[.«]-h 
RV.     See  'Wheel,  a.   Thistledown,  end. 
WHIRLWIHD    (H-ir^,   etc.),    s   K.2i   elc       See 

""-■«»■        ,' 

WHITE.  For  jj?,  /aMn.  Gen.SOsj  jr.  and  -ttn, 
titn/mar.  Dan.Tj,  He  Colour^:.  |  9  (n);  and  for  Itn,  fiMfr. 
Jude.  5  ID.  i  7.    For  .1:2^.  WmTEHESB,  seeCoi.ocKS^  |  g  (a). 

WIDOW'  IxMPi)-  Theearliest  mention  of  widows 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  in  connection  wiih  the  d.iily 
meal  in  Jerusalem  (Acis6i).  when  the  Greek- speali ing 
Jews  miirmuted  against  the  Hebrews  because  '  their 
widows  were  being  neglected  in  the  daily  ministralioii." 
I  For  '  »idaw '  in  IhE  OT,  ue  Marrjaoe,  I  ;. 
5300 
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WILD  BEAST 

Here  the  widows  come  before  us  at  the  ouiset  as  Ihe 
pensioners  of  (he  Church  ;  but  we  are  told  no  more 
about  ihein.  In  ACISU39  ti  we  calch  another  brier 
glimpse  of  them  in  connection  with  the  good  deeds  of 
Dorcas,  who  had  supplied  them  with  clothing,  Peter 
is  here  spoken  of  as  '  having  called  the  saints  and  the 
widows.'  the  word  being  clearly  osed  in  a  technics] 
sense.  In  i  Cor.  78  this  techni<iu  sense  is  not  equally 
clear  :  nnd  wc  bear  no  more  of  widows  titi  we  come  to 
the  regulations  regarding  Ihem  in   i  Tim.  53-16.     (Cp 

Kphesus  WHS  liable  lo  be  burdened  with  peastoners  of 
this  kind  who  hod  no  right  to  claim  public  support. 
Widows  who  had  children  or  grandchildren  should  be 
supported  by  (hem  and  not  thrown  upon  the  Church. 
A  Christian  woman  who  had  n-idows — 1,  e.  a  woman  of 
property  with  aged  dependants — should  recognise  her 
individual  responsibility  lo  maintain  them,  -Widows 
indeed' — i.e.,  destitute  and  worthy  of  the  name— the 
Church  must  support :  bui  for  admission  lo  the  roll 
various  qualifications  were  necessary— destitution,  piety, 
and  prayerfulncss,  the  age  of  sixty  j-ears,  besides 
evidence  of  purity  of  life,  and  a  record  of  good  works 
such  as  women  might  be  expected  to  perform  for  the 
common  benefit.  Younger  widows  were  to  have  no 
recognition  :  they  were  a  source  of  calumny  to  the 
Church  for  their  idle  and  dissolute  habits ;  ihey  were 
to  marry  and  bear  children  and  rule  Ihdr  families. 
No  deliniie  duty  is  assigned 


WIND,  WINDS 

Job40«  Ps.137j  Is.  157  Utf).  In  each  mention  of 
this  tree  there  is  reference  to  its  growing  by  riwr  banks  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubl  that  either  a  willow  or  a 
poplar  closely  resembling  a.  willow  {such  as  Pofuha 
'■    ,  Oliv.)  is  intended. 


Thei 


the   < 


aged 


later  lime  more  seoins  lo  have  been  expected  of  them  in 
cert.iin  quarters  of  the  Church ;  and  a  confusion  con- 
sequently arose  between  widows  and  deaconesses.  In 
the  earliest  period,  however,  the  two  orders  were  wholly 
distinct,  ihe  one  consisting  of  pensioners,  the  other  of 
active  servants  of  the  Church.  This  distinction  is 
clearly  maintained  in  the  Apostolic  Conslilutions  as  late 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  indeed  never  seems 
to  have  been  lost  in  Ihe  Greek  and  Syrian  churches. 
In  Egypt,  however,  and  in  the  Latin  churches  there  is 
no  trace  of  deaconesses,  except  sporadically,  and  even 
so  mainly  for  Gatd  ;  and  the  work  which  deaconesses 
did  in  the  East  was  done  to  a  large  extent  by  widows. 
L'ttiinately   both    orders    were    swallowed    up    by    the 


la  Kot.ins 


1  for  Iht  c 


yt/Dim^ 


fi  by  Deh 
J-  ' 


WILD  BEAST  (?'I|,  Ps.SO.i  [.»].     See  Beast,  6. 
WILD  BEAST  OF  THE  BEEOS  (ni;?  n;n).   Ps, 
6830  [31].     See  Ckocodile  ;  Reed,  col.  4024/. 

WILD  BEASTS  OF  THE  DE8EET  (Q'>V).  Is- 13"- 
See  Cat,  end ;  Desert,  %  a  {5), 

WILD  BEASTS  OF  THE  ISLANDS  (D^K).  Is. 
ISsjAV.     SeejACKAL{4). 

WILD  BDLL  (M^FI),  Is.  51»  AV,  RV  Antelofb 
(?■-■)- 

WILOEBITESS   (;^r^.   etc.),   Dt.32io  etc     See 

WILDEBNEBS  OF  WANDEBIHO.    See  Wander- 

WILD  QOUBDS.    See  Goukds  (Wild), 
WILD  OLIVE  {'^  IT).  Ecclus.60io.    SeeOuvE, 
8  a. 
WILDOX{0{n),  Nu.23ii  RV,  AV  Unicorn  (f.f.). 
WILD  VINE  {pr\^  {QJ).  3  K.439.    Se«  GouRtJS. 

WILLOW.  ■WILLOWS,  occur  in  EV  as  the  rendering 
of   two  Hebrew  words,      i.    a-^-yf,'irdb!m   (Lev.  23*0 


t>.iiim  Lev.  2Bta;   %>inm  a-yxni  Ih^'  A],  aypaS 
[liH'l,  Jot>40n;  >Tui<Ps-lSTl,  and  liH  11.444.1 

The  word  is  found  in  Arabic  ns  garab  and  in  Syrioc 
as  -arbma  (MH  naip).  The  «-idence  as  to  species  is 
contticiing.  Thus  both  garab  and  'arbilhi  are  ordinary 
renderings  of  fWa,  '  willow  '  (LOw.  300/,  cp  Cels.  I104 

lexicographers.  On  the  other  hand  travellers  find  that 
in  modem  Palestine  the  name  is  that  of  Populus 
eupkraliia    {ZDPV    2139),    and    branches    of  garab. 

this  plant  (Wetzsiein,  ap.  Del,  Cm. 1*1568],  which  is  very 
common  In  Palestine,  t«ing  found  on  the  'banks  of  Ihe 
Jordan  and  all  other  rivers'  {FFP  414) — inchiding 
those  streams  E.  and  SE.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which 
the  Q-ajK'J  ^"!'  "'^^^  hd'iribim,  of  Is.  15j  (Brook  of 
ths  Willow*;  see  Arabah  ii.  and  cp  Jeroboam,  3, 
Che.  Inlr.  Is.  84),  is  believed  lo  be  one.  Willows  are 
not  very  characteristic  of  the  oriental  region,  Boissier 
gives  only  two  as  certainly  indigenous  In  Syria  proper  : 
— Satix  /ragilis  and  S.  alba,  and  the  former  may  not 
improbably  have  been  introduced.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  the  Jordan  tree 
is  Fopului  tuphralica.  which  often  greatly  resembles  a 
willow  bv  the  lenglh  and  narrowness  of  its  leaves. 

The  t]'-3TJt,  'Srdblm  of  Ps.  ISTi  ha™  been  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  identified  as  weeping  willow* 
(Salix  babylonica) — a  tree  which  is  originally  a  native 
of  Japan  and  could  not  have  existed  in  Syria  in 
tnblical  limes.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  in  Palestine  now 
'frequently  found  on  the  coast  overhanging  wells  and 
pools'  (Tristr.  SHB  415),  it  must  have  been  inlro- 
duced  into  Syria,  ns  it  has  been  into  the  Caucasus,  at 
a  Inter  time.  Here  again  it  Is  most  probable  that 
Popuius  lupkratica  is  meanl,» 

a.  nDSSl,  jafijilpiili  (mB*niiuinir'  Enk-ITj).  the  Ar. 
taflipifh^  may  diixnt  ibe  willow, «  mote  probably  the  Populia 

WIMPLE  (obsolete,  originally  a  covering  for  the 
neck,  chin,  and  sides  of  face),  AV  for  fin^pO.  mitpd- 
hatk.  Is.3m,  RVShawi.    SeeMANTl.E,  g  3(3'];  Vaii_ 

WIND,  WINDS  (nn ;  ancmoc  ;  nNCYMA  [in  9. 
Gen.  8.  Is.  7=  JobaO.j  Ps,  1044  Wisd.  13a  ;  in  NT, 

1  Habn*   ""lyi"  Jn-3S  Heb.  1,];"  unoh  [Acts 

correspond  10  the  (our  ■  ends '  of  the  heaven  (see  EARTH, 
g  1) :  and  it  might  equally  well  be  said  that  the  four 
winds  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  from  the 
ends  of  heaven,  the  earth  being  a  disk  stUTOunded  ty 
an  ocean,  and  the  heaven  a  vault  overarching  that 
ocean.  Hence  '  Enoch '  telis  us  (Enoch,  76),  ■  And  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  I  saw  twelve  portals  opened  for  all 
the  winds,  from  which  the  winds  proceed  and  blow  over 
(he  earth,  .  .  ,  Through  four  of  these  came  w.nds  of 
blessing  and  prosperity,  and  from  those  eight  came 

»  Thi  le«l,  however,  is  ULiputedlwe  Che.  PV^'liWinaAt  \a 
p.  I  ^KOrri;  n^nj-^ji  and  in  v.  a,  ')3  inM  nj\n3  D-yip,  rtferrinc 
loIbeN.  AnbiuuX  Triglram's  identification  of  the  D-:^  widl 
oleandm  (JV/riuiit  Olraiultr)  kibours  under  thij  difficulty— that 


10  FrSnkfl  (us)  this  ii  »  loaji  wi 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


WIND,  WINDS 

bunful  winds.'  This  nolion  (on  u'hich  cp  DEW,  RAIN) 
illustrates  »  number  of  biblical  passages. 

Sa,  /^..  Jcr.  10ii<^Mu  (cp  PtlSi;)    he  cauwsDiiilito 
BKCuiI  tram  the  cndt  of  (he  earth,  ■  ■  .  and  brinet  forib  the 

fuurwiitds  ftoni  iha  four  tndi  of'hcavcn':  Ihui.Ii,  'the  feur 
innd<  of  heaven  tauru  Tgnh  upun  the  >«k ' ;  Rev.  7 1. '  I  uw  four 
angeli  iundini  u  ihe  four  cumen  of  the  eanh,  hoUIing  iht 


This.  then,  would  seem  to  he  the  Hebrew  irtoa — that  the 
winds  am  stored  in  chambers  al  Ihe  point  where  heaven 
and  earth  join.  For  though  the  circle  down  to  which 
the  vault  of  heaven  reaches  is  '  marked  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean'  (Prov.  Sa?;  cp  Job29io).  yet  ocean  and 
eanh  are  not  ngidly  separated  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  as 
we  see  frum  Ihe  (ptobablf)  fact  thai  Ihe  BatK  <j/jh, 
'  ocean.'  has  beconte  in  Hebrew  'apM  in  the  phrase 
'nfiAie  'lirei,'  lends  of  Ihe  ennh  '),  which  has  arisen  by  a 
process  of  Hebraising  adaptation.  The  idea  in  Rev^  7 1 
seems  lo  be  thai  the  angels  placed  over  the  respeciii-e 
slore-chambers  of  Ihe  wind  keep  back  the  winds  which 
are  impetuously  pushing  foru«rd.  somewhat  as  Isiar  is 
said  (IR293  karppe)  lo  hold  together  ihe  vault  of 
heaven  and  earth  (so  thai  the  upper  waters  cannot  burst 
forth  in  excess). 

Very  difierenl  ideas  were  awakened  by  the  thought  of 
.As  '  Knoch  '  says,  the  wind  might  be  either 
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a  btessi 


■Whi 


s  this. 


the  sea  obey  him'  {Ntk.  4 11  cp  Ps.  lOf  19).  and  a  poet, 
unable  10  find  n  worthy  name  for  God.  asks,  '  Who  has 
gathered  [  =can  gather)  the  wind  in  his  tisls'?j(Prov. 
SO4)  Certainly  human  power  was  bnfilcd  in  presence 
of  the  «md,  (a)  And  not  less  powerless  here  was 
human  wisiiom.  Once  allow  the  belief  in  Gods  love- 
directed  wisdom  to  be  obscured,  and  it  becomes  a  most 
depressing  ihoiighl  thai  Ihe  wind  is  perpetually  •  going 
toward  Ihe  siiuth,'  or  '  luming  about  to  the  north,'  in  a 
scries  of  revolutions  devotd  of  apparent  reason  {Eccles. 
16;  cp  1]  i).  But  there  are  more  comforting  associa- 
tions of  ideas  tlian  these.  God  '  created  Ihe  wind ' 
(.Am.  4  ij).  and  the  cosmogonbt  who  says  that  all  God's 
works  vae  attested  by  him  lo  be  ■  very  gooii '  ascribes 
the  growth  of  order  and  of  life  lo  a  'wind  of  God' 
which  'hovered'  (the  wind  is  imagined  ns  a  mighty 
bird)  m'er  the  primeval  waters  (Gen.  la  ;  seeCMEATloN, 
g  io)-an  old  myth  which  has  bLxnme  a  symbol  of  the 
highest  S[iirilual  energy  (cp  Jn.  38|.  and  which  was  in 
Ihe  mind  of  Eiekiel  when  he  wrote.  '  Come  from  the 
four  winds  (  =  parts  of  heaven),  O  breath  Imin),  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  Ihey  may  live'  (Eiek. 
379).  See  Spikit,  §■/  And  if  the  wind  ever  does 
harm,  it  is  only  al  God's  command  (Is.  296  Am.  1  n 
Ecclus,  SBaB):  indeed.  '  he  makes  winds  his  messengers' 
(Ps.  1044;  cpl488|. 

Such  compound  expressions  as  '  norlh.e-Tst '  {tupa- 
a  T^.,..L. .  «'*^™';  s<«  ElroclydoN)  being  impos- 
JLS^StA  ^''l*  '"  Hebrew,  the  four  great  terms  for 
BOrtlt  wind.  ,^;^^j  had  to  be  used  freely,  li  was  not 
always  convenient  to  take  iwo  clauses  10  express  Ihe 


1  (p=  phnt  doei 


*MK  or  ittxp  is  UKd  in  Ihe 
idea  has  not  entirely  eon*.    ^  i  ne  ere 
(he  «uth,'  (Is.  40  M)  means  'iht  crealo 
di^iani  countriet,  but  of  [he  conAnea  of 
■he  jiotehDusec  of  the  windi  and  the 


Ji  olde^I 


ids  (of  the  earth) '  ihe  old 
tuor  of  the  tndi  (n^  of 


pe,/.-l 


9J/(.S971- 


S303 


simple  idea  that  something  w 
aSE.  wind  (see  Is.  41  aj  Ps. 
Jn  the  taro  following  passues, 
S.°SW.:{<i)'TheDgRb  wind  ill 
RV) :  (i)  ■  A>inke,  O  north  [wind 


96,  §  338)  ir4)iut  alSpiiiTaTer, 
isi   produces  clear  ' 

iveni    ships   from    t 


ind  which 
nrasted  with  ihe 
if  I'alestine  which 
dious  anchorage. 
Mill,  It  couiu  oe  boisterous  wiihoui  being  rainy ; 
mariners  passing  near  Joppa  called  it  ;KXa>i^i>/Kor  '  Ihe 
black  N.  wind'  (Jos.  S/ui.93.  %  421).  So  6  in 
Prov.  2(16  gives  the  emphatic  words  fiopiat  aK\Tip^t 
ittiua,*  and  Jerome,  describing  the  wind  from  manf 
years'  acquaintance,  calb  it  vtnlas  durissimas.* 

JeiDHK  wa<  even  nii»Jed  by  hi<  local  Imovtcdge  into  a  fatsa 
rendering  of>Wm  In  Prov. 25 l,,rfHj|W(pluwasKAV'dri™A 

(«e  Ea™tm  \sd  W<rK™'"l-old  ^SSe.fJ^lKe"nMlh*iury™ 
S79einendedieit>-i'<'.f>oiu/he>o>i|thN.  wind,  which,  as  Rn 

4Sioi    HeaddBihal  it  'burns  np'  the  gaia;  cp  Millon<i^A 

*^"''  V       „^-        . 

.      .  ihe  parchiniE  air 

Btinu/l€ii,  and  cold  peHbmu  Ihe  elTecls  of  lite. 

re«\  $/-iT,V.t  cvmine  out  of  ihe  north '  (E«k.  1 4).  '  This 
suggcsls  a  correction  of  the  Hebrew  (eil  of  Etclua.  U  17  J,  when 
Ihe  Oxford  ediiixs  render, 

'The  ,tir  DM^t  of  Ihe  north,  ihe  tempeat,  and  die 


preferable. 


if  the  MS  is  sun 


(c.  ^,  yet  mErp'71,  Mirdfhotk,  a  word  uicd  of 
below),  lould  hardly  be  used  of  the  N.  or  NW. 
in  combination  with  npo,  tBflM,  'huiricane,' 


8.  Strath  wind,  f 


n  Job  319  the  whirlwind  >s  ^i^l  to  come  from 
,  the  ■cliambers  of  the  souih  '  (Earth 
•■  [Koo-R  guABTEHS],  %  3):  cp  Is.  21. 
Zech.9.4,  Either  the  SE.  or  Ihe  SW.  (stricily  SSW.) 
wind  maybe  meant  1  both  these  winds  are  called  sirocco 
by  travellers  in  Palestine,  though  etymoli^cnlly  the  term 
only  belonfis  to  the  H  wind.'  In  Ps.  7B3«  Ihe  SE. 
wind  is  called  first  a  S..  and  then  an  E.  wind  ;  in  0 
(see  Kx.  lO.j  14..  Job38:4  Ps.  78rfu  Eiek.  27 16)  it 
becomes  vtrrat  or  the  S.  wind.  This  is  because  a  hoi. 
parching  wind  analogous  to  the  sirocco  blows  in  Egypt 
from  the  S. :  it  is  there  called  khamsin,  because  it  blows 
at  intervals  during  a  pcripd  of  filiy  days.  In  Palestine, 
howeier,  in  the  south  of  which  the  ■  sirocco'  is  very 
troublesome,  il  does  not  often  blow  directly  from  Ihe  S. , 
so  that  when  in  Job  (which  was  hardly  written,  as 
Hilrig  and  Hen  hai'e  supjxised,  in  I^-pl  bul  in 
Palestine),  vre  tind  the  sultry  heal  of  Ihe  '  soulh  wind  ' 
described  (Job  37  '7)  in  terms  appropriate  to  the 
'  sirocco,'  we  must  suppose  the  SE.  and  the  SSW. 
'"'     •"      (-when  ye  see  the  a  wind 


blow. 


.   requii 


In  Dabj'lonia  the  SW.  wind  was  represented 
as  a  terocious  demon,  images  of  which  are  lo  be  seen  in 
museums.  This  does  not,  however,  illuslrale  Is.21i, 
which  refers  to  the  S.  of  Palestine  (cp  Zech.  B 14). 

This  wind  blows  from  Ihe  Syrian  and  Aratnan  desert 


la'sforr 

of  the  1 

STheT:. 

rg.  (Prov 

aSii  27  i«)  gives  Iht   norlh  winil 

Te»iTe  lit 

nn-n-u. 

Ihe  scouring,  or  Bwee|)ing  (■iHnd), 

3  Readin 

^Vll 

see  below).     S  «i  nruyic  pep^n 

4  Re.idin 
j'li?ico 

aa0. 

from  Ar. 

hjGoogle 


WIND,,  WINDS 

(Jer.  4ii  ]3i4  Hos.  13 is  I5.2I1,  cp  Joblig),  and,  as 
tEMtwiad.  6s 'ei"l5™e™'''""'s"SP='5; brings 

for  a  lenph  of  time  in  the  spring  ;  in  the  winter,  how- 
ever, il  brings  agreeable,  bright,  and  warm  days  between 
the  times  of  rain.  For  lis  parching  cfTecion  vegelnlion.  to 
which  S's  name  refers,  see  Gen.  41  Sij  37  Eiek.  1 7 10 1 B  i» 
Jon.  4B(wheren-t*nn,  W/Wrt,  RV 'sultry,' is  obscure; 
seeJoS,iu[ItoOK].8  i[i],  n.  3).  It  is  also  commonly 
found  by  etilics  in  riiEg'Tj  nn,  ruJ^  tii'dfiAS/i  (AV 
■horrible  [mg.  burning]  tempest';  RV  'burning  wind') 
in  Ps.  116;  scef.ff..  Hneihgen,  but  on  the  text  cp  ft. '^ 
In  the  I^banon  the  C  wind  is  still  used  as  a  simile 
for  anything  very  disagreeable ;  (here,  as  in  Arabia,  it 
is  called  the  lainiim  hoaiSamin'^  ('poison'}. 
_lls  tlTecIs  an  thui  deicrilwd  by  a  (ravelin-  in  the  dscrt. 
cms         "  "J^^j  sun'bKoiM  o^  °    ■ 


'When  (hit 

a~' 


Ihl 


Pale^l 


This 'wind,   and  tl: 


NW.   wind,  i 


I.  W«it  wind.  , 


netieeiii  rr 


«idyn, 


d  the 


which  Ihey  bring  fr 
nn.  These  are  gener- 
ally known  as  Dew  (^.p.  );  in  Prov.  2633  Ihey  are 
called  o"K"irl.  nlsl'im  (so  we  should  read,  with  Gra. . 
foroaj;  S  fii/iri;  cp  Prov.  26ii  6|.  InCant4i6 
the  bride  calls  [he  N.  and  the  S.  winds,  by  which  she 
means  the  NW.  and  the  SVV. ,  to  spread  abroad  Ihe 
fragrance   of   her    garden.'      Both 


3uld  t: 


and  if  n 


(especi.-illy  the  SW.,  called  in  Arabic,  'the  fiither  of 
rain'),  yet  rain  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  (Ps.  lOlij 
1479) ;  in  Arabian  slyle,  it  is  '  [he  falher  of  life.'  On 
Ihe  'Strong  west  wind'  of  Ex.  IO19,  see  Ixx:uhts,  Red 
Sea,  and  on  the  reliiiive  prevalence  of  winds  throughout 
Ihe  year,  see  PEFQSt  1900,  pp.  396/ 
Reference  has  already  been 

l>r  E'e 


of  the  \ 


WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK 

in  imaginative  descriptions,  has  an  affinity  to  the  storm- 
gods  of  neighbouring  countries.      Il  has  in  fact  become 

sajr  that  Yahwi  moves  in  the  whirl»ind  (Ps.  I810  97a 
Xah.  I3;  ep  Chekih.  g  4,  THEOi'HAtiV,  a).  This 
accounts  for  passages  like  Is.  661s  Zecb.  Bm  (see  0). 
and  also,  if  we  look  closely,  for  Is.  17 13  Hos.  S;  EVov. 
lOi;  Ps.589.  where  the  -whirlwind'  spoken  of  certainly 
means  Ihe  divine  wrath.  Prov.  10  jj.  however,  slwuld  lie 
understood  as  in  RV  :  il  stales  Ihal  inhea  tlie  whirlwind 
of  judgment  has  passed  through  the  land  (cp  Is.  2S17 
30  jo),  the  wicked  wlli  be  swept  anay,  but  the  righteous 
will  stand  unmoved.  And  with  this  we  may  compare 
the  fine  parallelislic  similitude  which  closes  (he  sermon 
on  the  Mount  (.\lt.  7j4-37f.  The  winds  that  'blew  and 
fell  upon  {TrinnitiieiTa.li  v.  tj,  ir poatKi/ij/ar  v.  97)  [hat 
house '  art  the  winds  of  the  Messianic  judgment. 

3.  TOD.  i/'iira/i,  is  synonymous  with  sliph.lh  (cp,  e.g., 
Zech.Bi4  [5'B  ni-^W  with  Kill,  3JJ3  niFD),  and  when  it 
stands  alone  is  usually  rendered  '  whirlwind '  (a  K,  2 1  !  1  Job  SS  r 
40s  Is.«»4  41 10,  a*.\  in  EV,  bul  sometimes  'starm'  (l>i. 
10799  Ii-3»e|KV  whirl»i»dD;  as  alio  in  die  compound  ei- 
pre»ionj  nT(p  WT,  nlnj  u'Srih  (PJ.IOT35  148  e  E»k.l<) 
or  nlifp  'i,  rHah  a'Srttk  (Erek-lSii  i3i.  wn-  (n^O  in 
Jer.!»i9(i«.rr,i«>*033(i»¥ii),  is  rendereil  'whirlwind  of  the 
l.ord-  by  AV  a-ul  'tempest  of  ihe  Lord'  !,>■  RV.  0  renden 
MiKyit,  ffuirmnr^«,  AoiAoj*  [in  JoU»  AnTia*  (oi  ri^vCf 
aSiM^otlOl);  Ecdus.48lJ.irviff|»*iiirwii(uiro[(mi'tJ1.1D10); 
JS«  i..-ia„  npit  [xil'nl  i  lem/islas,  lurio. 

ling  to  RV  we  have  once  an  expression  for 

kV'whirlingum^l':  AV  Wr^ly  '  KrievoGs  CempeU  ■),  Hut 
the  eiislence  of  Sin,  II. .  Ihough  recognised  by  Ges.-Buhl,  is  not 

doubtful.  Here,  e.f.,  it  ii  possible  to  road  n^ira  'niir/iitf 
(lempesl) '  M  in  J«.  28  .9  (RV)  4fT*l  »wni«*X''«l  i  W. /IK'"'* 
nuns;  if  SjiinO  'rolling  itself ilong'  should  not  be  prefeired 
{»  Gra.X 

4.  •\f^,  iifar,  Dan.  11 40  (S  Theod.  om.;  fiuii  limpislei)i 
r  (Del.  ^H.  WfT*  6js),  Is.  23  =  (aep -ipr,  '  dellroj-- 


3.   .'\ccordin| 


.  tm.t  i_i   J    oonh.'  as  we  should  probably  read  in 
e.  Whirlwind,  g^j^  ^3,^ 

Eiekiel's  word  il  mso,  '^^rali  ;  Siracli's  (if  we  are  correct) 
Sl-^,  ■«/■«/.  an  Aramaic  word,  used  in  Targ.  for  ,1010,  •aphsk. 

J.  i-l^'^aa/.    Ps.?;.,!,.]  RV   (AV   ■heaven').      Tbe 
reiidiring  has  some  good  authority  (Ges..  Hili,  Ilel..  Kau.). 

and  ,Tipo,  rf'.r™*,  and  nad  by  Perlea  \Atialiklen,  38I,  in  Job 
W33.  rot.T^irStr. 

T.  K.  C 
WINDOW.     The  words  so  rendered  are  : 

We  will   now  survey  the  use  of  the  Heb.   words 
rendered  'whirlwind,' 

I.   .iDTO,   saphih.   Is  in  AV  rendered   'whirlwind.'  in 
Joh3V9{«  oti/Hi)  Prov.  1^1015  Is.  S  as  IT  1!  31.  M  15  J«. 

I.  7C^'K,'anihtah,\i.9)%.  SeeLATTtCE.  t*i  1,  andCoAL.Ij. 
>.  [^^,'}'/<tlii,Cen.2l)B.     See  Lattick,  1  e  a. 

diese  thiee  wDr.>,  cp  House,  I  3. 
4.  I.ni,  le'utr.  Gen.  8  ic    Sec  Lattice,  |  a,  j. 
On  the  15?,  ff*r/A,and  n-p^s,  iJtSf/-im,  o(  1  K.«4T«/ 

That  Ihe  Hebrew  word  is  nol  always  used 
sirielly   lechnieal  meaning  of  Ihe    English    expression    \ 
seems  evident   (0   uses  KonuTfi ;   also    \ai\a^.    o-tw-    1 
aturiiit  (t) ;  Vg.  tempeslas.  lurio).     The  whirlwind  sug- 
gested itself  as  an  apt  figure  (.i)  for  the  rapid  attack  of 
great  conquering  powers,  like  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and    I 
Ihe  Syria  of  the  Seleueidre.      Thus,  in  Am.  1 14/.  Ihe    I 
'  day  of  the  whirlwind  '  is  parallel  to  the  '  day  of  bailie.'    ' 
and   Ihe  next    verse  speaks   of  captivity.       In  Is.  SsB 
Jer.  4 13,  the  wheels  of  war-chariots  are  'like  the  whirl- 
wind.'and  in  Dan.  114a  'the  king  of  the  norlh '  (Syria)    ' 
comes  oul  '  like  a  whirlwind  '  (but  cp  ©). 

1*1  The  whirlwind  also  symbolises  the  suddenness  of 
the  divine  judgments  ;  nor  can  we  forget  Ihal  Vahwe, 
bree  Hebrew 


:-ip,  'e.nl 


'   (U- 


l,o(Al;  cpLtlissX 

*  Pindervhrn  del  Otienls.tyfi  (Roienir 

•tTAsm  Mi-ur.  etc,  116).     Dr.  Geilii*  illi 

of  the  .irocco  by  Ihc  -Tory  of  Jonah. 

>  So  Macnu!  and  Grriti.    The  words  are 

four'ciiief  winds,  represeoled  b"  K  and  S.  (! 


Kc^X  a 


WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK 

Te.mi™.logy  (H  i-^X  Variedes-dl  a,-a7X 

Winepre..(H,..i6).  Mixing  («  jS.f.). 

Win*  Duiktng  (H  ■Ja4).  Metaphors  (i  31). 

UseofwineCIja). 

rendered  wine  or  strong  drink  in  EV,'  and  to  discuss 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  preparation 
of  these  beveriigts.  For  Ihe  cultivation  of  ihe  vine  in 
Palestine    reference     must    be    made    10    the    articles 

the  growth  of  Ihe  fruit  lo  the  article  Grai'e. 

The  first  phiee  in  our  study  of  Ihe  relalii-e  terminology 

,       _  belongs   to   j"  jdyin.   olrot,    apparently  a 

^■■t-M."''  loan*-"^  in  Semitic  (see  BDB,  s.v..  with 

" "**       references  there,  lo  which  add  O.  Schmrler  in 

Hehn,  KuIlurpg.iui^cH  u.  Hauslhiere.^'  pp.  xiv  91/;,  a 


p.-iKape. 


■n  the  t 


1,  howe 


:if  the 


hy  Google 


Muss-AmoU,  'Semiiic  words  in  Greek  and  Latin'  in 
Puhiications  of  Amer.  /'hilelog.  Ass.  189a,  pp.  14a- 
146},  Occurring  over  140  limes  in  the  iraditioimi  lexi  of 
OT.  ydjiia  denotes,  iike  its  Greek  and  Latin  congeners, 
oboi  and  vinum.  Ihe  juice  of  the  grape,  femienied  and 
malured  in  appropriate  vessels.  It  is  represented  as  in 
daily  use,  uhethcr  at  tlte  ordinary  family  meal  and  the 
more  ambiiious  banquet  (Meals,  %  13),  or  nl  liie  sncri- 
ficial  feast  and  in  (he  rilual  of  Ihe  sanctuary  (Kitl'AI.. 
%a:  SAcKiFicE.  col.  4193  elc),  Ydyin  is  uniformly 
rendered  by  •wine'  in  KV,  by  ohm  in  C  (except  Job 
3'J  ig.  where  the  sense  is  correctly  given  by  •(■XfpKOi 
sweel  [fermsnting]  niusl).  and  by  finiita  in  the  \jax. 
verss.  In  OT  jrJrii  is  cuntined  to  grape-nine  ;  but  in 
later  Helirew  it  is  extended  10  include  both  the  freshly- 
expressed  juice  or  must  {see  //;.>/  below)  and  the 
fermented  juice  of  various  fruits,  such  as  the  apple-wine 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (see  §  a6|.  The 
corresponding  su'Dt  is  found  over  30  times  in  NT. 
not  reckoning  iu  presence  in  compounds  such  as 
otfowinit  •winebibber'  (MLII19  IJt.734).  In  r*TX 
a  tTrXi  """- ""ehave  aword  of  uncertain  etymology,' 
'■ '"^^  occurring  38  timEi  in  OT.  A  convenient 
summary  of  the  various  c]ualitie5  predicaleil  of  //rJi  is 
given  in  Uriver's  /«/  anj  Amoi.  79/  ;  for  more 
detailed  discussion  see  A.  M.  Wilson.  Tht  il'ines  if  Ikt 
BiiU  [1877]  30I-339-  In  "  places  //r,7f  is  associated 
with  corn  as  a  valued  product  of  Ihe  soil,  and  in  19 
other  passnges  with  com  and  fresh  oil  {viiluir.  the 
raw.  unclnritied  oil  as  it  flows  from  Ihe  inl  press,  see 
Oil.).  Hence  by  anali^y  ttv  ought  10  regard  ritJ!  as 
primarily  the  freshly -ex  pressed  and  slill  unferinenled 
grape -juice,  technically  knovit  as  must,  the  l^lin 
RHifKH  (Mic.6i5  Vg.).  It  is  also  applied,  howe^er, 
pToleptically  10  Ihe  juice  while  slill  in  the  Rra|>e,  as  in 
Is.  fl.'iS  {'the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster'  EV ; 
cp  the  Latin  phrase  viaam  ftadtni),  and  by  another 
figure  lo  Ihe  grapes  in  the  press-vat  (Mic.  I.c.  'thou 
Shalt  tread  //n>/  [RV  Ihe  vintage],  bul  shall  noi  drink 
the  wine '  Lcfc"]).  On  Ihe  other  hand  it  is  imporianl. 
in  view  of  the  conlro\'ersies  to  which  the  term  lir^t 
has  git'en  rise,  to  note  ihat  in  certain  pass.-iges  it  clearly 
denotes  the  producl  i^  fcrmtttiatian.  or  nine  properly 
so  called.  Its  application  in  this  respect,  however,  was 
apparently  limited  to  'new  wine,'  as  frequently  rendered 
In  AV  and  KV'.*  either  while  sdll  in  the  fermenting 
Stage  or  during  the  next  few  monlhs.  while  the  process 
of  maturing  was  slill  incomplete.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  these  i — 

(.)  In  on.  paH>B<_wheK  /. 

RV),>  Inioiicatiog  propRlics —  -_ ... 

(3)  Ttrti  a  npeaiedly  mcntitxio]  u  >iib)«(  lo  the  luwi  of  liihc 
undoTlh*  firM  fniiti  fUl.lSi;  Hij  IS4  Kch.lO^;.^  and 
«lKwhere)v  Now  the  later  Jewiib  code  ipeciftes  lUe  precipe 
Biomenl  when  the  expreSKd  ffrBpe.juice  becomes  f^uhjeci  14  the 
hw  of  tithe:  'Muit*  isliduElE  from  the  linuithattt  throws  up 


WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK 

and  Ranenora  ;  cp  ilso  Levy,  KHO'B,  1.,:  kkD-1 
inoineni<>henil£^ii(M./^^nnI.    ThernulTii 

the   time  oiK 


we  read  the  pid  If ^'  and  render :  '  from 

in  the  froth '  (lut,  Samnler :  cp 

___  ^_  .._    , TariMmim,  He,  ,.v.\     E.M  ih* 

had  to  rermenl  iX'Onn)  before 
Sk.\i:   cp,  for   (he   heave 


early  pa-aace 


ne  Hibiect  to  tilhe  {Ma'Atfr 

-—--.—-  —  -_      ...-  ,._fied  through  Ihe  ttage  of 

fetnwnl'acion)).  "»tZx  wh^n  ii  is  uid  ihfil  rmv"^!  b^twi'k 
avoidable  that  llril  a  not  here  Ihe  unj^mienied  nnul,  bul  inie 
!  <^  Ihe  drini 

'    than'  as  myin,  encepl  once  when  II  is 

below,  I  ax    The  llnii,  BiHlly,  whic  ,   , 

I    (Jiidg.Vi^)  ii   said   to  'che«r   God'  a«  a   libation,  am]    ._ 

I  untlersiood,  in  ihe  liEbi  of  what  has  just  been  s;iid.  as  4 
I  fermented  wine,  (j)  The  evidence  of  (he  veisiom  in  ihu 
I    question  ntut  not  be  overlooked.     With  IVO  eicepiions  Os.  <^  S, 

W '  grajie-stone ' :  and  H<».  4 11,  for  which  see  foot-note  alwve) 
,  e  has  unifomily  rendered  llril  by  strot.  The  Targunit  and 
'    lh«   Pediiiia  with   almusl  equal   unifomuty  give  Tpn  "TCn 

rermenled  wine  (see  |  4  Mov),  whilst  Jerome,  with  very  few 

"«SMe.n^>Vic..\,sre«nX.^«rin"^.iSrj^ii(i«. 

The  word  '.ii/i  {ffs^)  is  found  five  times  in  OT  and 

3  -iM-  «-irie-mHl  once[Cant.8>)by  'juice.'  KV 
I  vXfSxa^  renders  unif.innly  by  "sweet  wine'  except 
I  ^nenv*.  ^^  jj^^  passage  cited,  where  it  appears  only 
'    in  the  margin. 

I        l>erivcd  from   the  verb  ojp,   to  crush  bj-  ireadln};,  "Jilj  ts 
fre«hly-eiiprev,ed  ^oice  of  the  Erapv  or  olhei  fruu  {v>  \m-  9  13  ; 

!  however,  the  context  shows  tlut,  like  ttri^it  '4tts  nd^ta  be  an 
I  intoxicating  leverage,  93  it  doubtless  is  in  Cant.  8  a,  where  k  ift 
made  from  pome^nuiaie*  (I  36^  In  ihispasHngc  CIbha  renders 
by  H^a,  whence  bV  'juice '{  In  Is.  41tBD  by  etpot  hh  I  Ani.^ia 
loelS  Ul  ■■  by  Y^wMoiih.  which  recalls  the  yJui-itc  (KV 
'new  vine')  of  ActsSi^.  Cntnrjfw  in  used  of  ihc' sweet'  mane 
juice  ihrougfa  all  the  stages  of  ha  pavcipe  into  t 
Thus  the  lexicngrapher   Mevychius  detinet  yJ 

(cp  the  exnlanaiioi 

8  yAn><rM>TaX  evidently  a  variety  or  varieties  of  sweet  wine 
recalling  the  pW  [•;  of.W^Jt.Sj.' 

Another  poetical  designation  of  wine  is  himtr  ("cn) 
which  occurs  only  in  the  poem  nt.  32 14  ;  for  in  Is.  27  > 
1   read,    for  the  MT  -en  (AV 


The 

■.ualderiva 

ion  from  yUral,  ' 

gh   s 

pportedin 

Ar,n«k^,|  Ihe^ 

,iralk.» 

Or 

W™™f 

^  SuM^^lhr 

UK 

Haupt,  .Sff^r.  r 

ding  .0  n 

slato 

in  AV^ 

'ibt 

and 

Bis)  by  -sweet 
their   renderings 

Cycl-/^.l 

Nu.lBti  Mic  /.c.  and  inset 

tU 

nuTigi 

.    The  Am 

by 

one  ■  IhtoughoDI. 

■mible,  ho» 

ever,  that  r^-ni  \> 

for 

•^l<i 

whicb  Ihe  c 

jnleil  certainly  la 

rendering  m»™«,  a 

frequent  equival 

else 

of  llrM.   I 

oppons  this  view 

ionsf 

iiow  e. 

obs 

The 

li^inal  has 

5307 

ine/*  A  t^le  of'^all 


t.  himer,  ate 


red     wine'). 


R\-mi 


frequently 

happens,  the  Hebrew  poetical  term  is  ilie  ordinary  «  ord 
for  wine  :  so  six  times  in  Ihe  Aramaic  portions  iiif  Ezra 
{09  111)  and  Daniel  [311413),  The  etymology  from 
•an.  fintri.  to  foam,  ferment  (cp  -^n  y-  Ps.  706[9~  'the 
wine  foameih,'  RVI  shows  Ihat  kimtr  and  its  cognalcs 
in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  specially  denote  wine  as  the 
producl  of  fermenuition. 

5,SV  (k:S)   occurs   only   in    Is.  1  la    (EV    'wine'    0 

olfOl).   nw.iy%  (their  drink,'  RV"«-   -their  carouse'), 

B  ^iA   ^"<1  ^^l"'!'"  (''''^''■'l"n''')i  bul  the  leM  of 

'  the  last  two  passages  is  very  uncertain  (HUB 

3.V.   and  the  Comm.).      That  sobt  was  some  strongly 

■       ■  '  ■■    ""»/).      The 


11  number  of  post-e: 
erhods  adopted  10  inert 

s3oe 


c  passages,  we  meet 
the  sweetass  of  wines, 


mImsU, 


with  a  group  of  allied  lerms  derived  from  the  vCTbal 
rool  HDD.  to  mix  (wine)  with  spicei  |Pr.  9a  5), 
'm^oi**  "'^  '''*  '^8'""*  ^.5'  "hich  ID  the  Hebrew 
'  ofihe  MishiiB  periwl  signified  Mo  mix  with 
<tUut  5CO  (Pi,  756  [9}  EV 
■miilure').'  iKimsai  -noao  (Prov.'Wjo.  EV  'mixed 
wine.'  Is.65ii  AV  ■drink  offering.'  RV  'mingled 
wine'  [tipairiia]  '  unto  Deslmy  ').  and  miteg.  )I9  {CanL 
(I.  AV  'liquor,'  RV  'mingled  wine,'  ft  upoua).  The 
nature  of  the  mingling  or  mixing  here  implied  will  be 
fully  discussed  later  (g  39). 

In    Is.  2n&   the   word    c'TSb*  UmirSm.    properly  the 
lees  of  wine  (Ps.  758  [9]  Jer.  48i.  Zeph.  1 11).  is  used  for 
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I  pinguiDT  coloraiur'  (Ep.  ad  V 


the    I 


■     of    I 


It  thines/  to  signify 
■^S,™""   lEV   •win-   on    .he    Iot')    ta    . 

perhaps  corrupt  term  .ip-pic  which  AV.  following  an 
erroneous  Iradilion.  has  rendered  a  'flagon  of  wine' 
{2  S.619:  cp  I  Ch.lSj  Ho3.3i  Cant.2;)  sec  the 
discussions  under  Fhuit  (g  5).  In  Nu.ej  witve  and 
strong  drink  are  both  distinguislied  from  the  un- 
fermented  juice  (nTihs)  (EV  '  liquor')  of  the  grape.' 

Our  list  of  the  words  rendered  wine  in  EV  majr 
close  with  3  reference  to  three  figurative  expressions 
which  are  met  with  at  verj'  different  stages  of  Hebrew 
litetntute.  In  the  early  book  of  the  covenant  we  have 
the  unique  expression  yoi  (literally  'tear'  Ex.22a8), 
which  includes  the  first  flow  of  the  juice  of  olii-es  aa 
well  as  of  grapes  (for  a  new  suggestion  as  lo  the  origin 
of  this  term  see  %  15).  In  the  Gospels  we  flnd  wine 
desiRnaied  'the  fruit  of  the  vine'  jt4  fiviiiia.  Tip 
(UirAou  .Mt.26i9  Mk.  Hi;  Lk.22i8|,  a  periphrasis 
doubtless  already  current  in  Jewish  speech,  since  it  is 
found  in  the  time-honoured  benediction  over  the  wine- 
cup  in  Blrikh.  6i  (]D!t  -a— for  the  words  of  the 
blessing  see  Meals,  §  7,  end).  In  all  periods,  finally, 
we  find  the  poetical  designation  ■  blood  of  the  grape' 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  expressed  juice  (Is.  633) 
derived  from  the  stalks  and  skins  of  the  fruit  (Gen. 
4»ii  Ui.  32i4  Eccius.  39i«  50i;,  cp  Rev.  14«i  and  the 
Arabic  damu-t-tikk.  blood  of  the  wineskin). 

There  still  remains  for  examination  the  important 
term  njd  Ukdr  (from  the  root  -aii  common  to  all 
8  W*af    ^""'''"^  dialects,  which  supplies  the  Hebrew 

,■  . '    words  for  'dnmk,"  'drunkard.'  and'drunken- 

■J™?    ness').     In  « the  word  has  assumed  the  form 

^^^-  <.Ix<pa-bu.  occasionally  translated  ^- 
ivaiia.  twice  piiit.  and  once  lAim — through  the  influence 
of  the  Aramaic /li™,  Yrav:  and  in  Jerome,  iictra.  The 
etymology  warrants  the  infiarenee  that  Skdr  is  to  be 
reg.irded  as  a  comprehensive  designation  (or  every  sort 
of  inloxiialing  heiiragK  from  whaterer  source  derived, 
or.  as  Jerome  has  it,  '  omne  quod  inebriare  potest '  (Vg. 
'    v.lOg  Nu-Bj  I  S-l.s). 


In  one  of  hit  I 


«r,J«, 


dihiiddinitiD 


ki  follows  ^- 
■an  potest, 


n-  renders  tdO  (RV  * 
.ci.«,jf«  vm  by  el' 
been  •uggcnid  (hat  the  'impouible    nSs-icf  in  l>.  Ms  ihould 
becatrectdl  inIOTC9(CRArE,  ii,  un.l  a  V«i>l  reason  fbi  the 


avtnitid  win 

e!crib*ithe ,.. 

uced  !>>'  drying  the  Aowei 


nsmavbefo. 

winttpDui 

called  o'lxK  oi^J^ 


,  ;h»n(iii«  the  powdtr  pro- 
iytjuifi  v^  Trmi/i,  1766,  pp. 


fhifl  Bpecilicalio 


it  will  b< 


SS^ 


^— _.-- ■  in  the  priesdy  IcEulAtion  aflniing  i! 

vinegar  of£^Mr,^bich  shows  that  by  the  early  poit-<xi1icperi4> 

Kcaiego™" rffWr qJ" Mng irin  ™  We are*iBtTi"i'liiai 
iferring  from  thii.  however,  that  the  two  cutgorici  of  wii 
nd  airoDg  drink  were  at  all  periods  mutually  exclusive.  Th' 
hen  the  term  Atani  it  A»t  met  widi  on  the  ^W  of  Palestin 

ith  food,  0"  honey,  etc,  <«  the  Amnina  leiier=,  A'B  5,  iml! 
T..).  One  ha.  but  to  t.cail  the  emnmoui  numt«r  of  jm 
ine  which  Tholhmes  III.  recdnsJ  from  Syria  at  an  earii 

"si  ha'vTfncludedVbe'!'' In  ihe^Aitym- Babylonian  conlrai 


1=!). 


il  b  only 

slingiiiih  grape  wine  Iroin  lh>  older  dale 
\  such  as  pomegranates,  quincei  cti 
tc  ciiftiinciian  which  hat  juit  been  < 
I  tiudy  of  the  OT  data. 


ESd'^occuw  irthe'SS™li™'aFoni^e  o?^m'(p".  IS*i  »U 
li.aiiii  Hj  etc.)  u  in  unlikely  thai  f/Mr  it  more  than  a 
t^iionym  of  jw*>/«,  denoting  'wrong,'  'heady'  wine  or  tuch 
hke.  PerhaH  al^o  '  spiced  wine "  <for  which  see  I  afl),  as  ttflled 
in    Suidai'   ileAnilion,  f.f.   trUtpa'.   vttva^riii'  nfia.   jhl   rap' 

Thr^gm^  and  ihe'pUhilla''f>equenit!'''™dLr  i"*,I<-  h^ 
'old  wine,'  wfailtt  (he  MidiaJi  recurdt  ihe  tradiiion  that  it 
Liial  Slate  (-n)  at  disdnguiihed  from 


howe 


e   diluted   < 


as  accepted 


KSS, 


iy  liquor  other  Ihu  Ifae  jnk 
"■TpMe,*  and  itill  m«*  iliil 


that  in 
>adnil 


ncsEs'  Code.  In  other  legislative  pastatAes,  tuch  at  Nu. 
cited  above,  and  Xti.  H  9S  iikitr  mutt  be  di^tlnguithed 
V'fy'i')  ia  the  direction  tug^ttcd  by  Jerome,  at  a  general 
for  all  fernwnted  bevetaget  wher  than  J^'i"  and  in 
jlar— (hough  of  (bit  we  have  no  po«iive  OT  evidence— 
.le  wine.  A  land  whose  produre  of  dai«  was  be>-und 
ling  (Ariilcir   E^iit..  ed   Wendland,_ltJ)  was  certainly 


EL. 

mice,  although  thf 


nufaclurin 


rr.VisT" 

I,istofall,mentionmaybcmndeofoneorlwomorecom- 

prehensive  terms.   From  the  root  rrtip,  '  lo  drink '  wc  have 

nnm      ^^'  ""■"'*- "* " KeiCTfi'  vam for  beverages, 

'  ,    especuilly  wine.     Thus  workmen,  receiving 

f™™    wages   and    -evervthing   found.'    have   an 

*•"*      allowance  of  '  meit  and  drink  (n^pn)  and 

oil '  (Ezra  3t  :  cp  the  parallel  akalt.  hiari.  lamni  of 

Am.  Tab.  aOS  1./  and  elsewhere  ;  also  Dan.  1 10  with 

If.  5  8  16,  where  the  mUleh  is  said  10  consist  of  wine). 

From  the  associated  rool  nprf,  we  have  both  -ip-,  Sitkuy, 

(Hos.  2s [7].  where  bread,  oil.  and  '  drinks'  are  parallel 

to  the  ■  corn.'oil.  and  wine'  of  f,  8  {lo] ;  Ps.  lOBg  [10].  and 


!k.\r  may  be  compai 


'  Omar' 


barley '(Jacob, 

The  dildnciion  here  so  clearly  draw 
[ar  is  fatal  to  our  accepEan 
Onkelot  and  approved  by  Ri 

of  Ihe  palm  amon 


binds  of 

repretente 

»  F«  Ihe  unpotia 
tee  Barton,  A  Sktlci 
l>. 

•  Date  juice  wat  < 
Babylonia  indeed  ir 


<>rstm 


3  accepted  in  the  € 
iodt  libations  of  da 

ITVAL.  I  a). 


hy  Google 
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if  be™ 


MalttA  is  used 

everj-  drink  thai 

il  form  (|7et)  it 

ti  for  all  sorts 


etc.  (see  T^run 


31  VjKO  is  DelitJsch's 

^pioii  ™J    xfau    (CoL2i6),    whilst    Iheir    respet 

plurals  represent  the  ^pii/iara  jcol  rd/itiTa  of  Heb.O 

The  economic  use  of  grapes  in  aneitni,  as  in  mot 

limes,  was  fourfold.      The  grapes  mighi    be  eaiei 

their    natural    Elate     ([:t\    Nu.  83, 

e"t""'-    sun  and  used  Z  raisi-i  (Kkl^  4) 
finally  they  might  lie  trodden  in  the  press  and  the  j 
converted  either  into  gr.ipe -syrup  or  i/ii^j  (Honey, 
The  last  of  these  processes  a 


Theai 


H  winepresses,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
rery  part  of  Palestine,  from  Uan  to  Beersheba,  have 
11  Two  P'°'"^  ''"'  "'™'  Permanent  memorials  of 
toonlh  ""^  ^"^"^  occupation,  and  sho«-  that  Ihe 
^  land  of  promise  was  indeed  a  '  land  of  wine 
P""-  and  vineyards'  (3  K.  1833).  Two  adjoin- 
ing  vineyards  might  have  one  press  in  common  (A'mni 
87).  The  typical  winepress  consisted  of  two  troughs 
of  varying  dimensions,  at  different  levels,  hewn  ottt 
(asn.  Is.  53  BV)  of  (he  solid  rock,  the  upper  of  the  two 
having  the  larger  superfieial  area,  the  lower  the  greater 
depth.'  In  the  upper  trough,  which  we  shall  call  the 
pressvat  (n).  iro/A,  in  AV  variously  rendered  press,  wine- 
press [sometimes  in  one  word,  sometimes  in  two]  and 
winefal)  men  and  women  trod  (ijti)  Ihe  grapes,  the 
expressed  juice  flowing  by  a  channel  ("rtis.  Mdisir.  ]  7) 
through  the  intervening  rock  into  the  lower  trough  or 


below).       This  . 


n  Ihe  gat, 


I    Ihe 


ydkeb  is  nol  always  olserved  by  the  OT  writers,  /iWi 
being  occasionally  used  10  denote  the  pressvat  (Is,  IBia 
Job24ii)  whilst  eilher  may  be  used  by  metonymy  for 
llie  whole  winejircss,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of 
localities  now  with  gath  (Gath,  Gath-hepher,  etc.).  now 
with  yiktb,  as  Zeeli's  winepress  (Judg.  7a5)  and  the 
king's  winepresses  (Zech.  14 10)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  A  Ihird  term,  miB,  p6rih,  which  may  be 
rendered  winelrough,  is  used  as  a  s)Tionym  bolh  of 
f<i«(Is.633)  and  of  >•«(*  (Hag.  2i6  reading  as  in  AV 
rniDS— the  RV  rendering  •  vessels,"  following  6  and 
Vg.,  is  not  an  improvement).  By  NT  limes  ylt/h  as 
the  name  o(  the  wincvat  had  liecome  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  lia.  I'"'' 
(Mishna  paisim)—galh,  however,  remaining  for  Ihe 
pressvat.  OccaMOnally,  however,  we  tmigatk  used  in 
the  Mishna  for  (he  winepress  as  a  whole,  with  the  two 
Iroughs  or  vats  designated  respectively  Ihe  '  upper ' 
va((,i)l'^.j  m)  and  the  "lower' val  (njinnnj  nj.  T^iUm. 


6,Mad!lr.\j 


:e.).      In«t; 


s  Xip-bt  (also  Ml.  21 33  Rev,  I419/  lOis).  which 
is  .-klso  used  to  represenl  y^tei  in  some  passages,  whilst 
in  others  we  find  for  yiifi  ihe  more  exact  itroWai, 
(IS.I610  Joel8[4]i3  Hag.  2ij  Zech.  14 10 ;  also 
Mk.l2i}. 


13.  TlirM-  1 

troDgli 


t  with  three  and  even  four.  Thus  the 
s  given  a  description 
(_PEFQ.  .899.  p.  4>  /),  with  plans  here  re- 
produced,  of  an  elaborate  press  discovered 
by  him  at  'Ain  Kilrim,  10  the  SW.  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  we  have  a  trough  a,  about  7  fi.  square,  into  which 

1  or  the  modem  Syrian  winepr»«5  it  b  Bid  th»l  '  if  the 
upper  trough  be  fifl.  longby  sbroiidlanda  fool  and  a  hnlf  deep] 

3 fl.  deep.'    C.  M.  MKkK*SliteMamm and'ciiilfui,  1B93. 


the  Erape-baskets  were  fitsi  emptied.  This  trough 
at  once  rcc^iUs  the  upoAiJrtar  by  which  0  renders  Ihe 
y/M  of  is.&3,  and  is  probably  the  'ail/,  cjj',  of  the 
Mishna  (Bab.  .I/A,  5j  [vihere  it  occurs  alongside  of  the 
mdilldn,  jcto,  or  trough  for  the  olives ;  see  Oil.  §  a] 
TiMr.  1 0  4  [the  grape  juice  here  trickles  in  drops  from 
the  'dbll  inio  the  ga/A\  Jer.  .Wed  ^'li/.  'iiia  [grapes 
irodden  in  the  V^//]). 

The/n/MuK,  a,  is  f  oniKCied  b)-a  channel  in  ibe  rock  with  the 
LiTEer  irough,  i,  ID  ft,  by  8  1^. ,  Ihe  floor  of  wliich  i^.  lower  b>-  3  Ik. 
than  ihni  of  a.  Krom/.  auain,  mo  i-haimel«  lead  inio  iwavu* 
al  a  uill  lon-er  le^1;l,  cuiinecled  «ilh  Kich  alber  by  a  Ihiid 
chaniMl ;  the  iDuller  of  lh«  Inv  vais,  <-,  is  oUnil  i\  fl.  u|uara 
arid  4  ft.  dtep,  wheieu  J  neawres  over  ;  ft.  square  and  it 
6^  fl.  deep.    In  Ihe  fliur  of  Ihe  laiger  vai.  a  circular  hollow  hu 

10  allow  lh(  lasl  drnji  of  the  iiiu>.l  10  be  hxmjmI  oul.  Thi^  it 
evidenily  the 'little  ial'(;ii:^^  111)  of  Ihe  Iiliihna.  A  some- 
vhai  umiUr  arran^enhiK  of  three  vais,  the  floors  of  which  were 
pai-ed  wilha  morale  nf  rough  while  le^fTBe  «I  in  plasltrr'  wa* 
unearthed,  wilh  toTtal  orhi-r  precHs,  in  iSSg  u  Tell-e^-SaR 
(TEt-X!  1900,  p.  3}  wilh  plnn^  3./ ;  «e  Ihii  volum*  /««» 
for  nuDierout  valt  bid  bore  by  the  explorvrv- 

ineysrds  where  ihe  nature  of  Ihe  ground  or  other 
did  nol  permit  of  rock  excavation,  |nt5 


■edug 


li>p!oiaiion  Fund,  QS,  1895.)    ■ 


the  ground  (Mk.  12i  RV,  'a  pil  for  the 
MlSIjj).'  which  "ere  then  lined  with 
7  or  cemeni  and  coaled  wilh  pilch  (see  'AiSddk 
611,  where  the  name  i-nrt/f/AA™,  pin  ^  nj.  or 
-vat.  is  given  to  this  kind  of  press).  An  excellent 
en.  proliablv  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  was 
Ted  by  Bliss'  at  Tell  el-Hcsy  [A  Mound  af  Many 
69/,  with  illustr.).  The  vals,  of  which  there 
hreo,  were  circular.  The  uppermost  had  a. 
it  the  ;iii>^  of  lhi>  psral 


,  'dug 


itulofKlt-^-Aiewhers 


,y  Google 
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13.  Wooden 


The  second  vat  of  the 
series  had  also  a  diameter  of  over  5  fi.  and  walls  of 
brick  with  a  floor  of  cement  consisting  of  pebbles 
imbedded  in  lime,  sloping  rapidly  towards  the  outlet 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  vals,,  a  small  pit  lined  with 
rough  stones  and  in  the  side  of  which  «aa  a  stone  spout. 
A  third  species  of  press  was  used  from  lime  im- 
memorial in  Bgypt.  and  is  attested  for  Palestine,  where 
'  we  the  name  gali  lei  Vf ,  pj  W  rij.  0' 
den  press  {'Alvd.  Zdr.  I.e.).  As  re- 
P""-  presented  by  Wilkinson  [op.  cil.  IjSs)  this 
was  simply  a  large  wooden  trough  raised  considerably 
above  the  ground  and  fumistied  with  spouts  through 
which  the  must  Howed  into  the  receiving-jars.  In  the 
particular  specimen  reproduced  hy  Wilkinson  ropes  are 
seen  hanging  from  a  wooden  roof,  by  means  of  which 
those  treading  the  grapes  supported  themselves.  A 
modem  press  of  the  same  lype  is  reproducetl  in  Van 
l,ennep.  Uiiie  Lands  [1875]  ■  '8.  It  is  possible  that  the 
y/ieb  of  Is,  Si  is  to  be  understood  not  as  a  whole  press, 
but  as  a  rock-hewn  vat  (such  as  vat  No.  4  at  Tell-es- 
^li,  PEFQ,  1900,  p,  33/).  and  the  iwaXiJuo^  of  Mli, 
12 1  as  a  cemented  pit.  both  intended  to  receive  the 
juice  expressed  from  a  wooden  press  such  as  that  now 

On  the  approach  of  the  vintage  season  (^(i^pai 
Tpi-yijroB,  Ecclus.  Ulaj.  h  Katphtrdir  KapiCir,  Ml,  21  31, 
^^  niniM  tiyi*,  CiJfffo*  3 1),  which  corresponded 
**■  '*'*P»  fairly  with  our  September,  whole  families 
'™™"-  repaired  to  the  vineyards  for  the  more 
expeditious  gathering  of  the  fruit,  sleeping  in  booths, 
and  living  largely  on  the  ripening  grapes.  It  was  the 
most  joyful  lime  of  all  the  Hebrews  year  (Is.  Itl  .0). 
The  ripe  clusters  (ri'^Spf)  were  either  nipped  off  (pj. 
Pf.1.1^).  or,  more  usually,  cut  off  (^>i?|  with  a  curved 
knife  [b^.  Joel  3[l]ij,  OhdI.  I81 :  iptnarm.  Rev,  14 19  ; 
EV  'sickle').  Hence  is  derived  the  special  name  for 
the  grape  harvest,  fa,  idilr  (cp  nij.  the  grape- 
gatherer,  Jer.  69499:  rpi^Sp,  Ecclus.  30=5  [SSie]). 
although  Tsa,  ijiir,  strictly  the  corn-harvest,  is  sorae- 
oihe  vintage  (Is.  1691711  18s  Joel  3  [4] 


n  the  si 


eforl 


e').» 


(  destined   for  the 
were  carried  in  baskets  (^,  Mishna /awim,  !^yg.  Jer. 
IH  BnreadliuF  ^S'*"'   »™'  however,  RX-'^B.'and  art, 
op"B''uJi8-  Basket)  to  the  press  where  they  were 
*"•*•■  immediately  trodden  out.  or,  as  is  still 

a  common  practice  in  Syria  and  other  wine-producing 
countries,  spread  out  for  some  days'  on  the  raiDO  or 
spread ing-place  (cp  Frl'its,  g  4,  with  footnote),  where 
the  grapes  were  laid  either  on  the  bare  ground  or  on 
vine  leaves  (  TbAJr,  IO4/)-  The  wiJfti,*  was  generally, 
if  not  always,  close  10  (he  press,  so  that  (he  juice 
exuding  from  the  grapes  under  their  own  pressure  might 
trickle  into  the  vat  (ni^  '/fi.  ii.  10  s).  The  object  of 
this  proceeding  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  diminish  Ihe  amount  of  water  in  the  grapes  (see 
Redding,  A  Hiilory  .  ,  .  ^  .Modtrn  Wines-"  [1851]. 
5>),  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  specially  sweet 
wine,  like  the  pon'^M  (^XioffTii')  of  Af/ndiS/ASs.  An 
ancient  milfJi  or  spreading -place  with  its  adjoining  vat 

I  IsiIpca«blclhsl/AnM(Ii.Mi;  s«abave)w»tlKipecud 
dp-ictiation  fw  »  press  of  this  descriptii    " 

a  The  unir-  -'■■■ ■— '-  ' - 


ty  i>f  lh«  prophet's  fi^re 


Inn 


iequenlly  renclering  ma^At  ii'j  '  uckie.' 
-i  In  the  Etape  harvest  uid  (A  Tpvyjtrvf) 

ii  cnnliTmcd  bye  and  (he  auihoi  of 
1  by  the  fact  thai  the  only  other  instance 

e  10  *eTc>t  days,  nar  Hebron  cvn  Ibi 


has,  in  Ihe  writer's  opinion,. recently  been  laid  bare  at 
Tell  es-Ssfiiy/C/ip.  1900,  p.  31/  wilh  plans).  It  consists 
of  '  B  floor  of  rock,  roughly  rectangular,  about  43  ft,  long 
by  16  ft.  a  ms.  broad.  It  lias  been  smoothed  level  and 
sunk  to  a  maximum  depth  of  5  ins,  below  the  surround* 
ing  rock  outcrop.'  The  many  cups  scattered  over  the 
floor  (cp  a  similar  series  of  cups  at  Tell-el-Judeideh,  ib. 
249,  with  illustrations)  were  evidently  for  receiving  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  grapes  by  their  own  weight. 
This  has  always  been  considered  to  produce  a  quality 
of  wine  superior  to  that  obtained  by  treading  the  grapes, 
and  was  termed  tpbyy^  by  the  Greeks,  and  frolrofam 
by  the  Romans  (Ow/fn.  6 16,  Pliny  HN  14  8s  1  cp 
Hcsychius'  definition  of  7X(tiitot  cited  above,  §3). 

The  many  cup-like  hollows  in  Ihe  floor  of  the  H»7f>l^  suggeH 
■  nor  explanation  of  the  unique  lerm  :|^  (Ei.S?t9  [3S]  lit. 
'Ihy  leat'llD^]  EV  ■  thy  liquors,'  0  ainipx<lt  *>|hiv,  so  Peih.). 
- ■  ally  ha%-e  been  lermed 


the  '  eyes '  of  the  M£ff<r4  (cp  'the  , , , — 

the  diAiciilt  passage Zech, So),  whenihe liquid (sllected 
«ould  as  naui^y  have  b '  ""-  •— -'    ■"- 


106)  at 


'■SB). 


1 1he  Arabic  dum'atuJJKa 
1e  Spanish  laffrimA, 


Lufled   without  p 


There 


«  (Keddint 


treading  of  the  grapes  was  accompanied  by 
mucn  merry  shouting  and  singing  on  the  part  of  the 
Ireaders  (d-ttt — in  later  Hebrew  nVri,  women  Ireaders 
jitir\,Tlrum.% t).  a  proceeding  sei'eral  limes  referred  to 
in  OT.  The  vintage-shout  even  received  a  special 
nanie,  the  Juddd  (-n-.i,  Is.ieio  Jer.  25jo  43}}).  A 
snatch  of  a  vintage  song  is  preserved  in  Is.  SSs: 
•Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it."  The  Greek 
translators,  as  is  well  known,  read  the  titles  of  Pss.  8  81 
and  84  as  riia,T  Sj,  which  they  rendered  litip  ran  Xiirif 
(Jerome,  pro  [or  ib]  tonulariius),  evidently  regarding 
the  Psalms  in  question  as  vintage  hymns,  corres^xinding 
to  the  6titiK  trOJirun  of  Ihe  Greeks,  a  view  adopted  in 
receni  limes  by  Baethgen  [HK  16).' 

Tlie  grapes  having  been  trodden  as  tlioroughly  as 
possible  wiih   the  feet — the  juice  thus  expressed  was 
■  by  the  Romans  muilum  iixitum 
(her  flow  was  obtained  by  piling 
"  ,l,g  tiusks  and  stalks  in  a  heap  (niw,  '-ii- 

Zj>.  49etc. )  in  the  middle  of  the  pressvat.     Flat  stones, 
or  phmksof  wood,  were  laid  upon  the  lop  of  the  lappud^. 


(.  QnaUtiw" 


and  the  whole  was  subjected  to  pressure  by  means  of  a 
wooden  press-beam  (nj.T  Sjiy.  Shati.  I9  ;  J'ohHr.  lOS), 
one  end  of  which  was  flxed  into  a  socket  in  the  wall  of 
the  pressvat,  as  shown  in  Schick's  diagram  reproduced 
aljove,  whilst  the  other  end  was  weighted  with  stones  {see 
the  illustr. ,  fig.  a.  of  the  same  procedure  at  the  present 
day,  Mackie,  Biilt  Mannin  and  Cuslomi.  45).      The 
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wine  obuined  from  Ihis  second  pressing,  which  pro- 
duced the  muslum  larlivum  of  the  Romans,  uas  of 
course  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  ihe  muslum 
iixivum.  Still  tower  in  the  scale  must  be  placed  the 
beverage  termed  njn,  lipud  (so  pointed  by  Dalman, 
Aram.-Niuhthr.  wlttiri.,s.v..  who  derives  the  word 
from  the  Lalin  limttum),  which  was  prepared  by 
pouring  water  upon  the  skins  and  stalks  after  they  had 
been  pressed  {Ma'dicr,  5*  6|.  or  upon  the  lees  of 
generous  wine  (5Ai«.  20j)  and  allowing  the  whole  to 
ferment  (j"onrr.  ifa'ds,  i'A.  1 3),  precisely  as  in  the 
inanufaclure  of  the  /ora  of  the  Romans.  Tfaed  was 
also  prepaied  from  grapes  that  had  become  atrophied 


,eCO 


iiia). 


may  be  intended  in  some  cases  by  Ihe  [■□ft,  hsmtt,  of 
the  OT  (AV  '  vinegar '),  which  tike  lara  was  Ihe  I'lnxm 
eptrarium  or  workmen's  wine  (Ruth  2 11). 

Proceeding  now  to  ihe  preparation  of  the  ordinary 

._   —  able  fact   that  of  Ihe  two  hundred  or 

I7.^eriiMii-  ^^^  biblical  references  lo  wine,  only 
**"**■  two  or  three  refer  specially  to  any  of  the 
many  processes  in  its  ftrmentation  and  maturing-  ^^'e 
are  accordingly  dependent  on  the  more  numerous  and 
more  explicit  statements  10  be  found  in  the  Mishna. 
which  apply  strictly  lo  the  procedure  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.  But  the  methods  then  in  use  are  of  so 
primitive  a  character  that  ihey  may  safely  be  used  10 
illustrate  Ihe  procedure  of  a  much  earlier  period.  In 
Ihe  case  of  small  vineyards,  it  was  perhaps  possible  to 
allow  the  must  to  ferment  in  the  winevat,  fermentation, 

mencing  a  few  hours  after  Ihe  expression  of  the  juice. 
Thus  in  AbSlh  4i6  the  man  that  learns  from  a  young 
and  immature  teacher  is  compared  to  one  '  Ihat  eats 
tmripe  grapes  and  drinks  wine  from  his  vat'  (inip  |';).' 
After  the  firsl  and  mosl  active  stage  of  the  fermentation, 
technically  known  as  the  'tumultuous'  fermentation 
{Ridding,  op.  cil.  6z),  was  completed  in  the  vat,  Ihe 
new  wine  was  drawn  off  (i^bn,  Hagg.  2 16,  in  the  Mishna, 
■jSi)  and  transferred  lo  skins  (Job  Ziig  Ml.  9i7  and  ||s, 
see  BoTTt.E,  g  1)  or  jars  for  the  so-called  ■nfter- 
fermenlation. '  It  is  impossible  that  the  must  could 
ever  have  been  put  into  skins  lo  undergo  the  whole 
process  of  fermentation,  as  is  usually  staled,  the  action 
of  the  gas  given  off  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Ihe  process 
being  much  too  violent  for  any  skins  to  withstand. 
Where  .i  large  quantity  of  grapes  had  lo  be  Irodilen.  it 
w.is  necessary  to  relieve  the  winevat  by  transferring  the 
must  immediately  to  earthenware  jars,  of  which  the  Jews 
possessed  a  large  variety  (see  Krengel,  Das  Haus/ieraliH 
d/r  Mi Jxai,  pp.  48^).  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
is  the  irzrr,  ^diuh.  corresponding  to  the  Roman  dolium. 
a  large  fuU-bellicd  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  of  the  lype 
represented  under  PottehV,  Fig.  3.  No.  i.  intermediate 
in  site  between  Ihe  smaller  tf,  iad  |t4J«()  and  the 
larger  tb'9,  pIlSi  (wlBoi).  Thejars,  which  had  previously 
been  lined  with  pitch,  were  placed  beneath  the  spout  of 
the  vat  if  il  had  one  (see  Ihe  Tell  el-Hesy  vat  above 
described),  or  were  tilled— but  not  lo  the  brim  {M/nai. 
86}— bymeansof  theMilAat  (flip,  JT"**^- IO7)  or  dipper, 
a  bowl. shaped  vessel  like  those  tised  in  Egj'pt  for  Ihe 
same  purpose  (iUus.  Wilkinson,  op.  cil.  1  387  ;  cp  POT- 
',  Kig.  2,  No.  6}.      Schick's  diagram  above  shows 


aspecin 


cavity  in 


h  the 


filled.  The  jars  were  then  set  aside*  for  the  contenis  to 
ferment.  The  active  fermentation  of  the  Roman  wines 
lasted  about  nine  days,  according  to  Pliny,  whilst  the 

t  Here.  Jind  elwwlMre  in  ihe  Mishna,  however,  jntyiii  miiy  be 
uscdinHtead  of  the  now  ob«nleieffn^iDd«ni>Ie  tbeunfvnneiiied 

on  lh«  Jewish  apprecjaiion  of  unfcrmcntcd  wine  I 

1  From  ^Mlk  Zirak  4 10  we  learn  Ihat  the  jan  were  lefi 
open ;  kc  rtfiS  >n  Sirack't  glossary  10  thu  tractale. 
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modern  red  wine  of  Syria  is  said  to  complete  its  first 
fermenlaiion  in  from  four  10  seven  days,  and  lo  become 
drinkable  after  the  lapse  of  from  two  10  four  months 
{ZDPV\\^^i\  see  below.  Ill), 

The  scum  which  was  thrown  up  during  Ihe  process 

of  fermentation  was  removed  from  time  to  lime,  the 

_  technical    term    for    which    was    .tbs 

IS.  Stnlnlne  ,,» '1  -    1 

ate.  -i/nuMf.  17 


Jonathan] o 


Nu. 


i!  lik. 


:■  it  adds:  'if  old  wine  cannot  be  had, 
wine  forty  days  old  be  poured  out  before  the  Lord '). 
On  the  expHry  of  this  period,  then,  the  wine  was 
assumed  10  have  sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  its  being 
racked  off  into  smaller  jars  (is,  [jS,  [Wj),  Sjj,  for  all 
which  see  Krengel,  op.  cit. }  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
amphone,  and  into  wine-skins  (-uli).  The  skins  were 
preferred  lo  the  jars  where  the  question  of  transport 
was  concerned  (Josh.S,  i  S.  1^4  judiihlOs  etc.).  Id 
order  lo  purify  the  new  wine  from  the  lees  (c"icr(  or 
deposit  of  husks,  stalks,  etc.,  Ihat  bad  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  Ihe  fermenting  jars,  it  was  poured  through  a 
strainer  ([■;  Se*  rref>0.  AV/.  SSj  and  often),  which  might 
be  of  metal,  as  in  the  passage  cited  (see  Becker's 
iiallus,  Eng.  ed.  490.  for  illust.  of  a  fine  metal  ri'/uM 
iiiBanuw).  or  of  earthenware  (AV/,  Sa),  or  more  fre- 
quently a  plain  linen  cloth  (itw,  Skabb.  20a  =  (rouadp.o»|, 


termed  pp\  (Is 


on  the  lees  well  strained') 
.  NT  JivUfu  (Ml.  23i4  also 
8  of  Am.  66  tJ»  ii,v*j,atUrii¥  otroi',  which  suits  the 
parallelism  belter  than  the  MTI.'  A  striking  figun: 
employed   by   Jeremiah    to  denote  the  even   lenor   of 

'  fine '  the  new  vrine  by  pouring  it  at  intervals  from  one 
jar  10  another.  '  Moab  has  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  and  has  settled  on  his  lees  [cp  the  similar  figure 
Zcph.  1 19]  and  has  not  been  emptied  (p^n  ih)  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  neilher  has  he  gone  into  captivity : 
therefore  bis  taste  remains  in  him,  and  his  scent  [Ibe 
modern  ■' boutiuet"]  is  notehanged.  Therefore  behold 
the  days  come,  says  Yahwe,  when  I  will  send 
tillers  [□•!«![,  from  niti,  to  tilt  over  a  vessel  in  order  to 
pour  out  its  contents ;  see  R\™'e  ]  and  Ihey  shall  tilt 
him,  and  they  shall  empty  his  vessels  and  break  his  jars ' 
(jcr.iS../).  Car^had.tobetakcn.  on  the  other  hand, 
lest  this  frequent  '  lilting '  should  set  up  acetous  fer- 
rinegar.     The  frequent 


19.  N«'«ld'' 


s  danger  in  the  Mi  si 


calculated  to  keep  for  a  long  period. 
Indeed  wine  was  already  '  old  '  when  a  year  had  passed 
from  ihe  time  when  il  had  left  the  winepress.  '  Old 
wine '  (|c  :  cp  the  similar  use  of  raXoiii  absolutely  in 
Lk-SjaPwe  read  in  Ihe  Mishna  (S(f#,  flnM.  63)  ■  is  wine 
of  Ihe  previous  yc,^^' — i.e.,  of  Ihe  vintage  last  but  one 
— ■  very  old  wine  ([y-p)  is  wine  that  is  three  years  old," 
i'.*,,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  of  the  vintage  last 
but  two,  in  other  words  from  iwo  to  three  years  old. 
•  New  wine,'  accordingly,  would  apply  only  to  wine  of 
Ihe    immediately    preceding    vintage.        Probably   the 

book  of  JuWlees  (7i/)  that  No.ih  prepared  the  wine  of 
his  vineyard  in  Ihe  seventh  month,  and  kept  It  in  a  jar 
until  he  oHered  il  on  the  following  new  year's  day  : 
Ihai  is  to  say  wine  which  had  begun  to  ferment,  say.  on 
Ihe  first  of  October  was  considered  ready  for  use  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  March. 

t  Ignatius  il  fond  of  the  mciophor  from  slrainina  or  filtering ; 

1^-;  arf/'iiVaJf-V    '  '      '"    """'*    ™"  •™''' 
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30.  StoragB.  ' 


:  nine  h,id  been  sufficiently  refined  and 
e  month  of  the  anipliora,  vrliich  had 
previously  lieen  lined  1<)jbi)  wilh  pitch, 
was  dosed  wilb  >  lid  (iBa),  probably  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  hollow  cone  ( ICrengel,  of.  cil.  50.  illusir. 
af.  Wilkinson,  gp.  cit.  1;^;),  or.  if  the  Jnr  had  a 
narrow  neck,  il  was  corked  (•ju)  wilb  a  stopper  (r^io  : 
Mishna  ofl, ).  Both  lids  and  stoppers  were  carefully 
luted  with  gypsunt  or  clay,  pitch,  vvax,  etc.  (see  the  list 
in  K/l.  lOi)'.'  Wineskins  were  fastened  with  a  knotted 
cord  {Shabb.  15a:  cp  daiit  SdtiUrot.  Job  329  &)■ 
The  jai^  were  now  ready  to  be  stored  in  the  wine-cellars 
(ll'nnViW.  iCh.27i7,  Vg.  cilia  viaaria.  by  which 
Jerome  also  renders  the  j-jn  n-j  of  Cant.  24  [AV 
■banqueting  house]).  Wine  shops  (nun.  Bdb.  Mfj. 
4ii.  'Ab.  Zdr.  it]  were  common  in  Jerusalem  in  NT 
times.  Those  of  Aralna — often  kept  by  Jews,  whence 
the  name  Mniif— frequently  had  displayed  a  sign  or 
■  bush,'  with  which  some  commentators  have  identified 
the  obscure  ■  banner '  of  the  *  house  of  wine '  in  the 
p,-issage  of  Ctnticles  just  cited  (cp  Ensigns,  g  1 1). 
The  proceu  of  winc-miking  ia  Above  detcribtd  on  the  buii 


of  li 


unu  oT  <he  n 


y  be  illuuraleii 

1"^  Hcndtn 


0  hrirf 
n   Eulern 


depth,  where  they  ue  trodden,  wid  ux  juice  which  flowi  fror 


I  trpuoh  jLt  ihc  botloiu,  fr 
into  nree  earthui  \jin,  to  undcr| 


ciivnnl  with  light  mattinn.    Ir 

U>t'.'i^V  "hid!  '{"^iTtS'  w 
MIowinE  (ninict  applies  10  iht 
IheChrMiaiu  UK  pnudp^illy  re 


iveniemly  truinoned-      The 


which  ai 


closed  w 


H  of  lini 


Fourteen  days  after' 


iarswhii:h  are  stoppered  and  uni  to  the  cellar' (Andeilind  in 

In  what  has  btam  said  hilherlo  of  the  Jewish  tnethodi 

of  manufacture,  the  ordinary  quality  of  wine  has  been 

-,  ■»_ii»j  exclusively  in  view.     We  have  also  seen 

™7^  .      (8'S)   "^'  i'  "ra*  '""ill    '0   expose  some 

'"^       part,  at  least,  of  the  vintage.  10  the  sun 

before  pressing  in  order  to  increase  the  sweetness  and 

Etrciiglh  of  (be  wine  ;  but  with  this  exception  the  mode 

of  manufacture    was    as    above    described.       Another 

procedure  which  aims  at  improving  a  must  that  is  poor 

in  sugar  is  slill  in  vc^ue  in  Syria  and  elsewhere.'    The 

must  is  boiled  in  a  calilron  for  a  short  lime,  until  it  is 

tions  from  the  geoponic  collection  ii/.  Henderson,  D/>, 
cil.  41).  after  which  the  liquor  is  set  aside  to  cool  and 
in  due  time  to  ferment.  This  is  appnroitlv  the  '  boileil 
wine'  C^pa  XZ-  Ttrum.  26;  Miaa^.  8s)  which  the 
eonti'xi  shows  to  have  been  inferior  to  wine  made  and 
matured  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  best  quality  of 
must.      The   authorities,   however,    ' 


'His 


otioil 


the  must  (j>;)  o(  the  heave  offc 

thus  diminished.     But  Rabbi  Yehuda  allows  it.  because 

it  is  thereby  improi-ed  '  (  T/rSmo!&  11 1).      The  process 

I  There  is  a  decided  flavour  of  modemity  about  the  piwait- 

^ml  'brri;ichini  the  admiral,'  or  tamper' 

n  in  mmsilu.  OS  deuiled  in  ■Abuditk  P.,lr.: 


cniKentrated  hy  evaporaitgn  in' a  caklron:'  Thi 
TrMia  «.  WiHu.  so  (iS^);  ep  WiUon.  Tin  Wj 


Wina  i/llu 


now  described  must  not  be  confused  with  the  much 
more  elaborate  process  of  the  manufacture  of  grape- 
syrup,  full  details  of  which  have  been  given  under 
HONEV.  §  I  (3)  (cp  also  PANNAI3). 

The  -doctoring'  of  wines,  as  it  La  now  called,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  since  we  read  of  the  lees  of 


3S.  Dw^red  „ 


-e  generous  wine  being  added  li 


^  wine  of  inferior  quality  to  mcreise  ns 

*™''  strength  (see  Bdi.  Mis  4 ...  where  also  is 

mentioned  the  familiar  enpedient  of  combining  a  strong, 
harsh  \tw^  wine  with  one  of  a  milder  [ip]  quality). 
The  method  of  hastening  the  maturing  of  wines  by 
fumigation  (Henderson,  op.  cit.  %^ff..  Wilson,  of.  cit. 
gbf..  Smiths  Diet,  itf  Gr.  and  Som.  Jnl.'f',  2gb7b) 
was  also  practised  ;  tnit  such  "  smoked  wine '  ([ppp  ['_;, 
Mfndh.  8j}  was,  like  the  'boiled  wine,'  admitted"  with 
a  grudge  as  the  material  of  the  drink  offering  l,if/iidh. 
Lc).  The  poet's  comparison  of  himself  10  'a  bottle 
in  the  smoke-  (1^.1188])  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  fumigation  of  the  wine-skin  (so  RV'"*-) :  but  the 
terms  are  not  sufficiently  precise  for  this  special  applica- 
tion, and  the  reference  is  more  probably  to  any  skin- 
bottle  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  the  hearth. 
Of  the  wines  most  esteemed  in  OT  times,  only  two 

^L  T^ZttT  ("™''"'™j'.  ^t^t'seeVowaek,  wto  Tu  " 
■  >™  rt  ■  P*="  ^  "^"^  '"  ">*  '**'  [5**  further 
"**"'•■  Cnt.  Bib.,  and  cp  Leb.inok.  %  B])  and 
the  wine  of  HelboH  (Ezek.  27  iS),  a  locality  about  three 
hours  distant  from  Damascus,  to  the  NW.  Its  wina 
was  greatly  priied  by  the  Assyrians  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  ihe  cuneiform  literature  (with  nine  other 
varieties  in  the  list  R  llg-.j,  Del.  An.  HWB.  s.v. 
'karrlnu').  The  Persian  kings  are  said  by  SIrabo 
(15735)  to  have  drunk  only  wine  from  Helbon,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  held  in  repute.     In  the 


1  by  I, 


supplyini 


esteemed  in  the  Temple  servic 

these  Neubauer,  G^agr.  da  Talmud.  84/.). 

In  discussing  the  signification  of  Ihe  term  Si.ir 
(§  3).  we  found  that  boih  etymoloRy  and  history 
ae  Dktt-wilM  P°*"'^.  '°.  '"  "^'''B  "riginally  a 
compithensive  term  for  inlojticniing 
beverages  of  all  sorts,  including  wine,  but  that,  with 
the  pnpuUrisation  at  an  early  period  of  the  word  ydyia 
as  the  exclusive  designation  for  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  Ihe  two  terms  came  to  be  regarded  as  mutu- 
ally csclusive.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  of  all 
the  intoxicating  liquors,  other  than  wine,  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  early  Hebrews  as  a  branch  of  Ihe  Semitic 
family,  date-wine  was  hisloricilly  the  oldest.  It  is  not 
till  the  Talmudic  period,  howi'ver,  that  we  meet  with 
its  Hebrew  name,  d-tdb  \^.  '  wine  of  dales '  or  ■  date- 
wine.'  This  beverage  is  said  by  Herodotus  (l.gi)to 
have  been  the  prindpal  article  of  .Assyrian  commerce 
and  is  mentioned  times  without  number  in  the  cuneiform 
contract-tablets  (Del,  Ais.  HWB.  s.v.  ■iikaru').  The 
greater  part  of  the  wine  of  Aralna  Felix  in  Slrabo'i 
time  was  made  from  Ihe  palm  (4>]  ;  see,  further.  Low, 
Aram.  Fflantennamtn.  for  the  Arabic  sair).  The 
dates  were  first  steeped  in  water — a  modius.  or  peck, 
of  ripe  dates  to  three  congii  (aliout  17  pints)  of  waier  is 
riitiy's  redpe  {H.V  14ii|)— then  submitted  to  the  press, 
after  which  the  juice  was  allowed  to  ferment.  The 
wine  which  Pliny  meniiona  as  being  made  '  from  the 
pods  of  the  Syrian  carob'  (see  Hl'sks,  Fruit,  §  14) 
was  no  doubt  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Repeatedly  in  the  laler  Jewish  literature  reference  is 
made   to  a  species  of  cider  known  as    lnp|)uAh-wine 

as.  Appta-wta,,  <°-7? '■:•/"■"«■  n.:  MJ.  6,, 

pomesmuU-    ^=t-     I"  the  uncertainly  that  attaches 

irtM.  '"  '^   identification   of  the  larfiik 

(see  Apple,  and  cp  Fruit,  g  la)  we 

cannot  be  sure  whether  we  have  to  do  nith  true  cider- 
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quin. 
from  wine  i 


il  wrilcn.  which  i 
.      In  any  case  th 


s  made  from  (he  ji 


X  cydanites  of  Ihe  l   t*  in  the  lale  prnt-eiilic  period  thai  w 


and 


From  the  kiniired  poiiic- 
s  prepared  the  only  fermented  liquor  other 

prepan-ij  to  render  &kar  by  palm-wine] — \\l.  ,  the  '.Isfi 
rimmonlm,  B'lis^  VW/  {^o  re^  Cant.  tli.  AV  'juice.' 
e  of  [pomegranates]].'    This  beverage 


I  clear  reference  li 
Thus  the  author  of 
to  drink  wine  or  i 


I  Mace,  reniarks  that 

I  nmfiMitSdt)  Is  pica 
*1,  33).      In  NT  llm. 


bR-or 


iling  o 


L-d  liy  Pill 
l/XUib).  and  Is  [I 
ii4l-  llolh  these  w 
ider,  we  may  a 


(he  Kni,'Ii 
fruit,  pr.] 
under  OiL.  g  3,  and 


It  Is 


\  surprising  ti 


vera^es  either  iniixirted 

V:J^^^  tlon  of  the  imported  arlicle.  Thus  in 
NVUftgai.  1^^  minute  directions  tor  the  removal  of 
every  trace  of  leaven  in  the  Mishna  treatise  on  the 
pa^bovers  {/VidhFut  3i),  four  foreign  liquc 
scrilied  on  the  implied  groond  that  fermealed  grain 
some  form  or  other  entered  into  their  composition. 
These  are  ;  ■  Babylonian  t^illali.  Median  !ft.}r. 
Edomite  {i.t.,  Roman)  vinegar,  .ind  Egyptian  beer' 
(oin-i.  tiSo%).  The  kullalf  is  said  (o  have  had  sour 
milk  for  its  basis.  The  Median  differed  f^om  the 
ralestininn  Ifidr,  la  not  being  pure  fermented  fruit- 
Juice,  but  having  an  admixture  of  malt.  The  Koinan 
uspecled   of  containing   a  similar 


t  of  tl 


3  the 


odotui  (2j7)  is  the 
0  the  Egyptians'  fondness 
for  'wine  made  Irom  InrJey,'  whilst  Diodorus  styles  it 
fuflot,  decUring  that  its  bouquet  was  little  inferior  lo 
that  of  wine  JIm).      This  preparation,   of  which  the 


firmly 
nito  t« 
the  usual  custom  in  the  Mishna  {BtriU.  Ts  Si;  '.-ibJd. 
I    Zir.  5s.  and  oft.).       Wine   thus  diluted   was  termed 
"to   I'j;  undiluted  or    'neat'   wine,    -n  j-  (lit.    •  living 
wine>      Id  Xiddd  2?  mdsHg  wine  is  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  '  two  pans  of  water  and  one  pan  of  the  wine 
of  Slkiron.'      In  the  GfmAra  and  in  the  MIdmsh.  how- 
ever. Sharon  wine  is  s.tld  lo  have  been  H-enker  than  the 
ordin.iry  sorts,  which  were  usually  mixed  In  the  pro- 
portion of  tliree  pans  of  water  to  one  of  wine  (set:  also 
I    Ihe  commentaries  on  Shabb.  81).      These  are  Uie  pro- 
I    ponioTks  rccomTrH:nded  by  Hesiod  for  peasants  m    the 
I    dog-days  (Uuj-*!  and  Days,  596).'      A  rtfinemenl  of 
I    this  custom  consisted  in  miilng  (he  wine  with   siiow 
(.\Vi'.i.  la),  ■  practice  which  some  have  fo'ind  referrwl 
\    lo  in  Pr.25i3  |see  Toy  in  tx.  with  reff.   there),     it  is 
further  attested  (hat  it  was  a  common  custom  to  mix 
I    wine  with  hot  water,  so  perhaps  always  at  the  Passover 
'   supper  (see  P/iAh.  jij,  where  (he  hot-v.ater  apparatus 
I   [cn-D]  isspeci.illynamed|.     Even  the  must  in  the  lai  was 
I   drunk  mined  wilh  water,  either  cold  ([jVii)  or  hot  {[•en.^, 
Mddslr.  44)-      The  Arabs  also,   in  the  period  before 
Mohammed,  mixed  their  wine  with  cold  water  (half  and 
half )  or  with  hot  {]w:o'a.  Atlarab.   Biduinenitten.  loat- 
A  study  of  the  UT  passages  in  which  reference  is 
m.ide,  either  explicitly  01  '  '"     "  ■  ■ 


ing' 


mingling'  of  w 
mixing  in  questit 


IS  old  a 


e  four 


dyn.TSty  (llirch.  a/.  Will 
been  al  all  limes  (he  favouri(e  tieveragc  of  the  commoi 
people.  It  was  m.-ule  from  barley,  and  favoured  b 
an  infusion  of  v.irious  plants  (for  further  details  see  Ih 
references,  especially  to  modern  investigations,  in  th 
list  of  authoritiL^s  cited  by  SchUrer,  GJV''".  2sj.  and  fo 
Ihe  blita  of  modem  Kgypt.  see  J.  Death.  Tht  Beer  c 
the  BibU,  1887).  The  Alexandrian  translators  founl 
a  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  in    Egypt   \\ 

■  ■  ■  It   of   Is.lS.oi    (pi   IWOWTH   TO 


3».  inth  iploe*. 

for  the  purjjose  of  heightening  thertavoui 
the  strength  of  (he  wine.  Tlius  the  ■ 
denounced  by  Isaiah  (Sn)  did  not,  u-t 
dilute  their  strong  drink  with  water, 


ilngled    i 


feOov 


,  see  We 

I  still  g 


'.  S  5l.  . 


r  the    Mebrewi 


1  open  question  «h 
under  the  monarchy  ilrank  their  u 
as  inthwB.tar  <^"™»'7  »"«■"«  fw  peoples  of 
BB.  WitB  nMT.  ^„ssi«.l  aniiquily.  dilu(ed  with 
water  (see  Ml^Al.s.  %  tal.  From  (he  quaint  expression 
used  by  ls.iiah  to  symlmllse  Ihe  degeneracy  of  his  con- 
tcmpomries  (lua,  ■  thy  silver  lias  become  dross,  thy 
wine  mixed  with  water'  {yvta.  III.  'circumcised']),  it 
has  been  inferred  that  in  the  eighth  century,  at  least, 
the  addition  of  water  was  not  (he  usuaI  pracdce.  That 
this  is  the  wgnifieance  of  the  unique  phrase  'circum- 
cisi'd' — (he  accompanying  bammayim  in  the  original 
is  probably  a  gloss — is  |irovcd  by  many  analogies  both 


which 


c  and  ill  the  n 

(i's  list  of  parallels  io  KHC.  tx  loc. 
Ion  l(  should  be  remembered  (hat  I 
I  not,  like  the  modern,  '  doctored  ' 
addition    of    a    strong    spirit,    an 


itftimiliar'(see 


:>und  for  supposing  lhn(  Jekdr  itself  may  have  been 
rnetimes  used  to  denote  wine  when  treated  in  this  «ay 
(see  %  S,  and  especially  (he  definition  of  Suidas  there 
quoted).  This  '  spiced  wine '  is  plainly  specified  by  the 
name  np^i  y"  of  Cant.  8  a  and  by  Ihe  [afao|-  of  Bjba 
Balhri  83  (cp  the  special  lerra  |~rrriti  BBI.  to  'spice' 
(he  wine.  MdSslr.  Si.  2i).  Maspero  thus  descriliea 
the  AssyrLin  practice:  'The  wines,  even  (he  most 
delicate,  are  not  chunk  in  their  natural  state  ;  the;-  are 

(hem  a  delicious  flavour  and  add  tenfold  to  their 
strength.  This  operation  is  performed  in  (he  hatl. 
under  the  eyes  of  the  revellers.  An  eunuch  standing 
Ix'fore  a  table  pounds  in  a  stone  mortar  the  intoxicating 
sulistances.  which  he  moi<.iens  from  tinxe  lo  time  with 
.   si>me  essence.      His  comrades  have  poured  the  contenis 

[cp  Pr.  9i,  O  inlpaao'  <(t  upor^po  t4»  oli'oi']  which 
I    reach  to  their  cheats.      As  soon  as  the  perfumed  pasle 

Is  ready  they  put  some  of  it  into  each  bowl  and  care- 
j    fully  dissolve  IL     The  cupbearers  bring  the  cups,  draw 

oul  the  wine,  and  scnK  the  guests'  [Antitnt  Eg^-pl 
'  and  Assyria.  y]a  ff..  with  llluslrs.).  This  class  of 
I  bei-erages  is  styled  aromalilts  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
I  Ihe  various  aromatics  used  In  [heir  composition — 
I  myrrh,  cassia,  cilamus.  etc.  (UN  14 19),  The  same 
I  authority  has  much  (o  say  of  the  fondness  of  the 
.    Romans  for  the  special  bei-erage  known  as  mrrrhina 

or  myrrh-wine  (//.V  14  is  ;   cp  Smith.  DUO".  j.f. 

'Vinum,'    i.^ja].    the  olroi  iiritvpurfiJros  of  Mk.lSaj 

(AV  'wine  mingled  with  myrrh '—see  Choss,  g  j, 
d  by  varimis  ctuilfal 


u°%al^i 


JfoMitt.  d.  iiui.  Allir, 


,y  Google 


WINE  AND  STRONG-  DRINK 

[^)-3i'>i  of  laler  Jewi 


'  of  ihe  gospel 


and  cp   II    Mt.2734). 
lilaiMK  iSAir  Jfaiba  iu). 

Here  nlso  may  be  classed  another  popular  beverage 
of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  in  Palestine,  the  foreign 
_-..  t  oriffin  of  which    is  betrayed  by   its 

M-WithhOMy.  ^S,|.L..^j.^i  (variously  pointL!  = 
oiViniXi,  £/.  f/^a/.  ad  Trail.  61).  the  Favourile  mulsum 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  name  also  indicates,  we  have 
here  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  ( TA-^iw.  11 1),  in  the 
proportion  of  ■  four  by  measure  of  wine  lo  one  of 
honey.*  to  which  pepper  was  added  as  flavouring  \'.li. 
Zdr.  30fl). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  plain  and  literal 
references  in  the  Bible  10  wine  and  strong  drink  are 
..  u  ..  1.  _  exceeded  in  number  by  the  illustra- 
81.  ItoUpllo™.  ji„„,  ^^^  figu,^  bo>ro«ed  from 
their  preparation  and  use.  Only  a  few  typical  cases 
can  be  here  adduced.  Passing  by  the  familiar  designa- 
tion of  Israel  as  a  vine  and  as  the  vineyard  of  Yaliwi, 
ive  have  in  the  treading  of  the  winepress  a  frequent  and 
esjwcssive  fi)[ure  of  Ihe  divine  judgments  (Is.  63i/. 
Joel  3[4]  .3  Lam-1 .5  Kcv,  H  .,/.).  The  action  of  the 
must  under  fermentation  suggests  to  a  Hebrew  poet 
a  navel  metaphor  to  express  ^ony  of  soul  occasioned 
by  the  calamities  of  his  cotuilry  (Lar  *  "  '  '^'"" 
folly  of  allempting  to  force  the  '  new  w 
into  the  -old  wine-skins'  (Mt.Brjaim  il>|,  ...c  -u...- 
out  forms  and  formulas  of  Judaism,  is  illustrated  by  the 

d  above  (g  17).     We  have  also 

it  of  the  wine  while  maturing  in 
the  wine.jars  supplied  Jeremiah  with  an  itnage  for  (he 
easy-going  Moab,  who  had  not  been  '  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel"  (48ii/),  but  had  settled  contentedly 
'  on  his  Ices,"  like  the  callous  inSi'ucianl  contemporaries 
of  Zephaniah  (lii).  tly  Ihe  superiority  of  old  wine  to 
new  (cp  Lk.  639}  ben  Kira  illustrates  his  prefin^nce  for 
an  old  and  tried  friend  over  one  whose  friendship  has 
still  to  mature  (raXaiBDMU :  Ecclus.  Si;  [0  10]). 
Perhaps  the  boldest  metaphor  is  that  in  which  the  in- 
toxicating properties  of  wine,  as  contained  in  Vahwi's 
'  cup  of  reeling,'  is  employed  by  prophet  and  poet  (Is. 
IiltTf.  Jer.25i5^  Emk.aSjs  Hab.'2i6  Pss.90i  758) 
as  '  a  frequent  symbol  for  confusion,  be«ilderment,  and 
distress.  .  .  .  Drunkenness  may  typify  spiritual  blind- 
ness or  pcrploiity  (Is.  IS  14  Jer.  239).  It  also  supplies 
Ihe  figure  for  sailors  of  a  ship  in  a  Storm  at  sea.  who 
reel  about  the  declt  in  bewildered  wiilessm-ss  {IH. 
10717)1  and  finally  it  is  combined  with  the  image  of 
Ihe  wind-tossed  booth  lo  illustrate  the  convulsions  of 
llie  earth  tipon  the  Jutlgrnent-day'  (Is.24io|.* 

Tliis  symbolism  may  lie  said  to  reach  its  highest  point 
in  the  institution  of  the  Hucharist- 

With  regard  to  the  altitude  of  OT  and  NT  to  the 
general  question  of  the  tise  of  fermented  beverages,  it  is 


seen  how  th 


39.  Ideaa 


A'orlhy  of  note 


while  I, 


then 


s  the 


:,  froi 


1  period  lo  the  close  of 
Mishiia,  of  any  method  of  preserving  it  in  the  un- 
fermeiiled  stale.  Indeed  it  has  been  maintained  that 
■  with  the  tot.il  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions 
cliaracteiistic  of  Orientals,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
10  do  so'  (Prof.  Macalister  in  Haslin)^'  DB  2m«.  in 
tills  agreeing  with  many  modem  authorities).  Throufji- 
out  Ihe  OT  Ihe  use  of  wine  as  a  daily  beverage  (see 
Meals,  g  13)  nppe;vrs  as  an  all  but  universal  custom 
(for  the  exceptions  see  NaziRite,  and  RprHABlTE;' 
priests  also,  while  on  duty,  had  10  abstain  ft-om  wine 


1  Thiiiiamj,  however,  msjf  Imve  sup 
"  aitlypcri«i,»ceDtl..4M.WH'».i. 


C^InfoEiie  of  Biblical  Metaphors'  by  Claude  O.  Mantefiare  in 
{C/Pm,  1 559)  comljiB  the  genenlly  recrivcd  view 


WISDOM  LITERATURE 

and  strong  drink;    Lev.  10  9  ;   cp  Eiek.44ji].'     Even 

((:cn.43M  Judg.9i3  I>s.l04is  Pr.31;),  whilst  Die 
value  of  alcohol  as  a  stimubnt  in  sickness  and  distress 
is  explidtly  recognised  ( Pr.  31 6  ;  op  iTim.Sij).  The 
views  of  the  biblical  writers  on  this  subteci,  in  short, 
may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jesus  U.'n 
Sira  (about  180  B.C.) :  '  Wine  drunk  in  measure  and 
to  satisfy  is  joy  of  heart  and  gl.idness  of  soul'  (Ecclus. 
31 13  RV :  cp  p.  =7,  and  for  the  converse  w.  19/ ),  or 


«ofa 


t  may  bi 


Jewish  writer,  the  I'seudo  -  i 
litTpiirtit  Ka\6t  (in  all  things  [according  to  the  context : 
eating,  drinking,  and  pleasures]  moderation  is  good  ; 
cd.  Wcndland,  333I.  \Vhilst  this  is  so.  tlie  opposition 
of  biblical  writers  to  immoderate  indulgence  in  uine 
and  strong  drink  is  too  explicit  and  too  well  known  10 
require  further  elaboration  here."  The  problems  raised 
by  (he  very  different  conditions  of  the  modem  world 
were  of  course  undreamt  of  by  the  biblical  u-rilci-s. 

WllIHOWIHO(iT3;  Ruth3>  Is.  SOi*).     SceAORl- 


WIBDOU  LITEEATUBE 

Ethics  «  9/). 


DeAni 


n.(ll.. 


:(l>4). 
ineiritacnngms-o).  inpiiUBraphy  {I  15)1 

'Wisdom  LKerature' is  the  usual  designation  of  those 
old-Hebrew  writings  which  deal,  not  with  the  Israelitish 
lal  law  and  life,  but  with  universal 
1  and  religious  principles  of  all 
human  life.  1(  ts  (hus  sharply  dis(inguished  from  the 
PhopiieTICAI,  LflEBATUllE  [^.i', ]  (whose central  theme 
is  Ihe  obligation  lo  serve  Yahwi  alone  and  no  other 
god),  from  (he  Law  LiteratL'IIK  [j.J'.J  (which  is 
mainly  concerned  with  ritual),  and  from  the  LlturRical 
Literature  [see  PSALMS,  etc,  J  (which  is  Ihe  expression 
of  religious  emotion).  .\s  its  lower  limit  we  may  lake 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — after  ihis  the 
Jewish  ihought  occupies  ilself  with  other  things  ;  it  may 
be  considered  to  include  all  reflective  writings  before 
Philo.  who  forms  a  new  category.  Ina^nmeh  as  it 
seeks  to  discover  what  is  permanent  and  universal  in 
life  (which  is  Ihe  aim  of  philosophy)  it  may  be  de- 
scrilied  as  (he  pre-Philonic  Hebrew  pjiilnsopliy.  The 
bonks  and  psalms  in  which  i(  is  contained,  arrnnged  in 
is  taken  in  this  article  t(  '       ' 


logical  order, 


in  Psalms  (such 


s  8  10  29 


49  73  90  92  103  104  107  13S  147  148).  Proverls. 
Ben-Slra  (Ecclesiastleiis),  Ecclesiasles.  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  to  which  may  be  added  Ihe  earliest  sayings 
of  the  heads  of  schools  Ireponed  in  Pirii  Jh'lh].  Kor 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  (he  arlicles  on  Ihe 
several  books. 

The  Israellles.  like  all  other  peoples 


fleeted    I 


settled 


^^1^  general  questions  of  hfe. 


The  k 


lection  appears  in 
and  fables,  which 
express,  usually  in  a  one-sided  and  superficial  way,  the 
result  of  the  ordinary  common-sense  e.\|«rience  and 
observation  ;  such  are  Jotham's  fable  (Tudg.  96-15),  nnd 
the  proverbs  ciled  in  i  S.  lO.a  a  S.Sa  20i8  Jer.  31 19 
(  =  n^k.  I81).  Nathan's  apoli^ue  (a  S.  12i-4)and  the 
allegories  in  Is.5i/  Ezek.  IS  17  23  ar«  of  a  higher 

'  It  has  often  been  reraiiikBl  that  EnkicI  in  hU  idtal  ik«ch 
Ihtnlual.    (On  thi  ■-■'■■■-■--  -'--- -■- ■ 
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byGoogle 
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WISDOM  LITEEATUEB 

lileiarj-  and  moral  characttr ;  but  ihey  are  moral 
religious  iLiscourics  (suth  as  forni  the  staple  of 
[H-ophelie  books)  directed  against  panieular  cases  ol 
rather  than  reflections  on  life.' 

In  the  Pontaleuch.  the  Prophets,  and  the  Histoi 
Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  '  wisdom '  {ti 
hiimih)  and  'wise  men'  (D-Djn.  Midm 
Ihew  eases  the  connection  shows  that  what 
'  wifjluni '  is  either  the  skill  of  the  magici 
or  ofthe  artisan  (K)[.28j  36  icus  a  Ch.Se  [jjla.  40»i! 
or  the  sagacity  of  the  man  of  affeirs  (Gen.4l3j  Ut.  lij 
3  S.  133  ]4i  Is.  3jl,  or,  with  larger  scope,  the  broad 
and  high-minded  intelligence  of  him  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  Ihe  divine  law  of  right  (Dt.  16  Is,  11  j|.  In  the 
passage  Is.  1  ]  i  the  term  seems  to  approach  verv  near 
the  meaning  it  has  in  Job  and  Proverbs,  and  this  il 
might  well  do  if,  as  ia  probable,  this  passage  is  later 
than  the  sixth  century  B.C.;  but  here  also  the  context 
shows  that  the  wisdom  of  the  king  is  manifested  in  hij 
equitable  administration  of  aflhirs,  not  in  his  i^ection 
on  life.  '  Wise  men  '  are  spoken  of  as  a  ckss  by  some 
iphel3(K2S"4  Jer-es/  B..[.=]«[i3J 
wisdom  lies  in  practical 
Ihe  affairs  of  Ihe  stale  and  of  life.  A 
(umlaiiiental  difference  between  them  and  the  sages  of 
Proverbs  appears  in  the  fact  thai  the  prophets  are 
hostile  to  ihem  ;  Ihey  weie  probably  men  of  ejiperience 
and  practical  sagacity  whose  views  of  public  policy  were 
oppiised  to  those  of  the  propheu,  and  in  this  regard  they 
belong  in  Ihe  same  caiegoiy  wilh  ihe  •  false  prophets  ' 
(see  Jer.Siif.  The  opposition  to  the  great  prophets 
came  from  various  sources — among  others,  il  would 
seem,  from  men  who  rejected  the  prophet's  claim  of  a 
divine  revel.ition  (Jer.89).  and  interpreted  the  existing  . 
/.'r.!*  in  Iheir  own  way  (Jer.  8a).  These  may  have  b«n  1 
pairiolk:,  conscicnlious.  and  able  men  in  spite  of  the 
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far  as  we  have  eiact  informaiion,  only  from  Eg>-pt 
11  she  could  have  learrved  Enomic  lore  io  the  e.nrlier 
Eg)-pt  (if  we  may  judge 


leriod,  and  it  Is  precisely  (roi 

■om   the   religious   historj-) 

i-ceived  the  least  intellectual 

lai  the  history-,  as  detailed 

ir  supposing  thai,  down  to  Ihe  close  of 

.C,  there  was  in  Israel 


e.  howe 


ebgiou 


lulus.     Il  thus  appears 
OT,  gives  no  warrani 

r  philosoph;c 


ot  Ifiese  questions  in  the  pre-exilic  and  e:iilic  periods. 
I  Orowtb.  "^*™  ^^  "^^  S"n>  of  larger  thought.  1  he 
prophetic  declaration  that  God  desires  men's 
love,  not  their  sacrifices  (Hos.  66),  the  formulation  of 
the  principle  of  individual  moral  responsibility  (Dt. 
24 16  Jet.  31  JO  Eiek.  184),  and  the  announcement  of  the 
obligation  lo  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  {Lev. 
19i8)  contain  the  substance  of  what  was  afteninrds 
developed  into  a  universal  religion.  To  a  man  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  who  recognised  ihe  significance  of 
these  principles  il  might  have  seemed  that  the  natural 
process    of   national    growth    would    carry    Israelittsh 


denunciations  hurled  at  Ihem  by  Is.ii.ih  and' Jeremiah 
but  their  wisdom  concerned  itself  not  with  imiversal 
human  life,  bul  wiih  Ihe  political,  legal,  and  moral 
questions  of  Israelitish  policy.  Solomon's  wisdom,  in 
the  only  example  of  it  given  in  OT  (i  K.3i6-i8|,  is 
administrative ;  later  Jewish  legend  (see  WUnsche.  <•/: 
f/Al  represents  it  as  skill  in  giving  and  answering 
riddles.  Of  the  provcrlis  and  songs  and  savings  about 
plants  and  animals  ascrilied  lo  him  in  i  K.  69-M 
(419-3,1,  nothing  has  survived.  His  reputation  for 
wisilom  rcsls,  no  doubt,  on  some  real  fact  ;  he  was. 
very  likely,  a  man  of  sagacity,  and  may  liai-e  been  Ihe 
author  of  some  shrewd  observations  on  men  and  things  ; 
afterwards  it  may  have  become  the  custom  to  ascribe  lo 
him  all  anonvmoiu  songs  and  apophthegms,  summed 
np  by  Ihe  eiliuir  of  Kings  in  large  round  numbers.  In 
a  later  age.  when  his  fame  was  esinblishcd,  his  n.ime 

books  (i's.7a  r^.  Cnnt.   Keel. 

accordance  with  a.  rtcogniscd 


W.  .Sol..  I>ss.  of  Sol.)  I 
literary  habit  of  the  tim' 

f  hiiside  of  Israel  ihe  centres  of  wisdom  mentioned  in 
OT  .ire  Egypt,  Edom  or  the  K-isl,  ftibvlon.  and  pirhaiis 
Tyre((K,5.o/I43o/.]01..e  Jer.41  49;  ls.44>s  V^k. 
28i).  E^-pl.  from  R  remote  lime,  had  its  moralising 
s-iges.'  Baln-lm  was  the  home  of  astrology  (Is.  47 10-131. 
and  Tj-re  was  renowned  for  artistic  and  commercial  skill 
(luek.  27) ;  of  Kdcm  «-e  know  only  its  repute  (Ob.  S 
Jer.  48  7I— from  it.  at  a  later  lime,  come  apparently  the 
Three  Friends  in  Job.     Of  all  Israel's  neighbours  il  was, 

t  The  riddle,  which  ii  a  tnne  excrclH  of  inc«iui<y,  do«  not 
(n^'n)  it  b  true,  il  uied  (be  Ramson'i  riddle  (Judg.  14  ii)aDd  Ihe 

morsliiiBgiliscouiMi'r  Pi.TB;  bul  Ihe  ililTercnl  apiillcaiian  in  j    t 

the  pwlin  is  an  indicaiion  of  the  ailvanre  of  ihoiichl.     On  ■    ( 

Hebrcwnddlr>  see  A.  WcUHchc,  ■DicKathielwclhheil  bei  den  ,    c 

H;l.,«rn '  (iay/T.  ,883).                                          «.  o«  ten  0 

'  Hsi.  14  lolqlappenrs  to  he  slate  ediiorlal  addition.  i 

•no 'Jn'fiil',"".  'Knvinian  IjKraiure.'io  th«/,>VlraiT«/"l'*«   I   - 
Haa^  ''  Literatuiy.     For  Hflb^-kdtian  Biacicai  Ivxis  Brtd    ,    v 

53»3 


thought  bev-ond  the  li 

religious  system  which  would  transcend  all  that  was 
local  and  temporary.  There  is,  in  fact,  ei*ery  reason 
to  believe  that  Ihe  growth  of  the  Israelitish  people  in 
ethic.il  and  religious  thought  was  sound  and  continuous. 
-After  Ihe  heroic  period  of  struggle  for  a  unitary  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  govemmeni  of  the  world,  m  which 
the  fresh  spontaneous  prophetic  feeling  played  a  grenl 
part,  came  a  time  of  quieter  reflection,  when  the  nation 
was  obliged  10  face  the  question  of  ordcrlv  organisation 
on  the  basis  of  definite  written  law.  Ihe  allempi  to 
formulale  principles  of  organisation  must  have  forced 
the  larger  problems  of  life  on  the  nlleniion  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  time.  How  far  this  process  would  h-n-e 
gone,  and  what  direction  it  would  have  lalicn.  if  the 
Jews  h.id  been  all  massed  in  their  own  land  under  an 
independent  national  government  it  is  imi»ssible  10  snv. 
From  the  sixth  century,  however,  they  were  never  inilc- 
pendent  except  in  a  partial  way  for  B  centurj-  of  Macca- 
Ikmu  rule.  Moreover,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
Ihe  old  national  isidalion  vanished  for  ever  ;  Jews  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  Wesiem  civilisation, 
and  Judiea  was  a  petty  province  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
the  inroads  of  new  ideas.  Israeliiism  was  a  single  fact 
hemmed  in  by  great  peoples.  B.nliylonian,  Egj'ptian, 
l-ersian,  Greek— il  maintained    ilself,  but  not   without 

Iheiic,  gai*  and  took,  wove  into  Iheir  own  svsteni  what 
they  got  from  withoui,  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
comparison  and  adaptation.  From  Babylonia  thev  seem 
to  have  received  suggestions  of  literary  work  and  of  a 
rcKular  liturgical  cultus,  from  Persia  Ihe  form  of  an 
ehiljorate  angelology  and  demonoli^-  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  from  Eg>-pl  and  Greece  Ihe  belief 
in  the  ethical  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  from  Greece, 
further,  a  touch  of  philosophy.  Out  of  all  these  influ- 
ences sprang  that  altitude  of  reflection  which  produced 
the  Wisdom  Liieralure.  The  experience  of  the  Jews 
repeated  that  of  many  other  civilised  peoples— they 
were  educated  by  coniact  with  their  neighbours.  The 
post-exilian  Jewish  ihoURht.  whose  basis  and  soul  was 
the  native  intellectual  force  of  [he  people,  was  conslantly 
stimulated  and  broadened  from  withoui,  bul  received  its 
direction  from  Ihe  course  of  Ihe  national  fortunes. 


,    fealutes  of  their  sodal  pAition  ihould  br  bome  in  mind;  (1) 

Though,  to  far  as  records  eo,  ihey  wire  not  pir-tcoied  bv 

thnr  comiuemrs  till  ihe  bep'iniinp  U  the  «c.M,cr«ntu.y  a.c. 

their  poliiical  dflpendvnce  prttliahty  exposed    ihem   in   some 

decree  to  appre»lun  and  hiimilbtion  on  ihe  [uii  of  foreienen 

invuate  fellmr-cquntiymen ;  (1)  While  noi  givinic  np  (be 

cullunit  lite  mPaleitiDe,th»  came  n»ra  and  more  to  lii-* 

1110-  to  no  mull  extent  in  ilicir  own  land,  Ixit  ewttiilh-  in 

iKnaHnmB<se>Jabfll7»3>uid  Pr.aiul  VxtXm.  famm) 

■.  of  urban  life.    H«nc«,  in  pin,  ib>  prominence  jiven  in  the 
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h  the  phil< 


ophLc* 


sages  or  philosaphersfonned  a  distincl  class 
sharply   differenlialed   from  prophets   (see    Prophet), 

*  ^"  ~«^  The  difference  between  the  poini  of 
view  of  the  suge  and  that  of  Ihe  prophet  or  the  priest  is 
obvious,  and  he  is  no  less  distinct  from  the  scribe,  if 
(his  term  is  understood  to  mean  ■  one  learned  in  the 
scriptures. '  A  member  of  any  one  of  these  classes 
might,  it  is  true,  be  also  a  member  of  any  other  class  : 
a  priest  might  be  a,  prophet  or  a  scribe  or  a  sage,  and 
so  uriih  the  others.  Bui  in  becoming  a  sage,  one 
assumed  a  particular  attitude  toward  life,  and  thought 
and  spoke  in  accordance  n-iih  thai  attitude.  The 
cultivation  of  learning  and  thought  began  with  the 
priesthood,  which  was  the  custodian  of  Ihe  TSrah.     The 

Tardh.  however,  had  tu-o  sides,  the  ritual  or  lilurgical. 
and  Ihe  civil  and  moral,  and  the  priesthood  soon  split 
into  Iwa  divisions  which  devoted  themselves  severally  to 
these  two  clashes  of  duties.      The  second  class  (which 


cultivated  the  sludy  of  the  national  code  of  law,  becom- 
ing iiecessai  lly  expounders  of  the  national  scriptures — 
these  were  the  lawyeta  or  scribes  :  others  were  attracted 
by  the  sludy  of  universal  moral  truth — these  were  the 
sages. 

The  aim  and  function  of  the  sage  are  clearly  described 
by  BenSira(Kcclus.39i-ii):  the  wise  man.  whilst  he 
meditates  on  the  law  of  God,  will  search  through  the 
world  for  knowledge,  and  will  gain  honour  and  renown 
among  all  men  for  his  acute  sayings  and  his  practical 
understanding.  The  sages  made  the  pursuit  of  wisdom 
the  chief  aim  of  life.  For  most  of  them  (for  all.  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  eicepi  Koh^lelh  and  Agar)  the 
basis  of  wisdom  was  religious  Faith.      This  conception 

first,  since  God  was  held  lo  be  universal  and  absolute 
ruler,  it  followed  thai  he  was  the  besiower  of  all  gifts  of 
learning,  including  physical  and  psychological  know- 
ledge (Wisd.7i6-9T),  and  doubtless  all  the  science  of 
the  time ;  and  second,  so  &r  as  wisdom  was  regarded 
as  the  guide  to  the  best  life,  it  must  be  founded  on  the 
divine  moral  law.  which  sprang  from  God's  wisdom  and 
was  enforced  by  his  power.  This  religious  conception  of 
wisdom,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  widest  study  of 
men  and  things,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples  of 
Ben  Sira  and  the  author  of  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  there 
must  have  been  many  Jews,  certainly  fi'om  the  fourth 
century  e.  c.  onwards,  who  went  outside  of  Israelitish learn- 
ing,' There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Ihe  sincerity  of  such 
men  when  they  declared  thai  the  fcar  of  Yahwi  was  Ihe 
beginning  of  wisdom  :  Ihey  might  hold  to  this  central 
dogma,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  to  their  thirst  for 
the  knowledge  which  was  to  be  found  only  in  foreign 
lands  and  books  :  they  might  believe  that  Yahwi  was 
Ihe  teacher  of  foreign  sages,  or  they  might  follow  their 
bent  without  troubling  themselves  to  solve  the  apparent 
contradiction  ihal  whilst  Yahwi's  revelation  of  wisdom 
to  his  people  was  complete  and  all -sufficient,  there  was 
also  other  wisdom  which  was  good.  A  similar  remark 
holds  of  Ihe  maxims  ot  prudence  and  shrewdness 
which  aboimd  in  Proverbs  and  Eccteuaaticus ;  these, 
though  they  had  no  immediate  connection  wilh  the  fear 
of  God,  might  be  considered  as  a  pan  of  Ihe  scheme 
of  life  which  God  had  ordained ;  more  probably  the 
moralists  wrote  what  Ihey  thought  desirable,  and  the 
question  of  logical  harmony  did  not  occur  to  Ihem. 
Philosophic  schools,  in  Ihe  full  Greek  sense,  the  Jewish 
sages  did  not  form — ihey  had  no  speculative  philosophy 
proper.       There  were,  however,  theoretical  differences 

'  Cp  Plumptre's  biography  of  Koh*l«h  in  hin  EcclitiaiUiGn 
Caia^.  ISiilt,  iBei)iindlhi<:rilicisnioril  by  Bois,  in  bii  OnViBCj 
d.  !.  PXil-JiLdi^Altxandrinc.  .B90. 
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among  them,  especially  in  regard  to  the  nalurc  of  the 
divine  goiemnieni  ot  Ihe  world,  and  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  and  possible  happintss  of  human  life.  It  is 
probable  tliat  a  sort  of  academic  life  gradually  established 
itself. 

Whilst  inJob{I!3]Eio337)Ihtwisiloni  ii  that  of  experience 
nnd  iriLdiiion,  there  \i  in  PtDvtrhi  <li-i  S3i;-3i).  EccleJuxicua 
(38i,-»id),  and  licslesiuies  (IS  11)  a  distinct  tecoenilion  of 
profesuoiul  study  and  of  a  bod^  of  leaching.    In  the  Kcond 


The  Ihoughl  of  the  great  schoLirs  noduubitooka  wide  range; 

There  was  a  stirring  intellectual  life,  of  which  we  find 
not  a  fuw  traces  in  the  extant  literature.'  When  Ilie 
Jews  began  to  be  influenced  by  organised  bodies  of 
foreign  thought  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  Of  enrly  Persian 
literary  life  hb  unfortunately  know  nothing,  and  il  is  not 
probable  that  Jews  came  into  intelleciual  contact  with 
Greeks  before  ihe  lime  of  Alexander,  Immediately  after 
his  death  (ireek  schools  of  philosophy  sprang  up  abun- 
danlly  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  and  from  them,  it 
seems  probable.  Jewish  sages  goi  ideas  which  coloured 
their  Ihoughl.  No  doubt  they  learned  something  of 
all  the  current  science  ;  but  they  have  left  no  full  state- 
menis  of  their  non- religions  opinions  (hints  in  licclus. 
43,  Wisd,  7,  etc.).  Here  we  shall  be  obliged  10  con- 
line  ourselves  to  the  main  points  of.  the  mural  and 
religious   thought,    referring,    for   other   ideas,    to   the 

Part  of  the  Ihoughl  of  the  wisdom  books  they  have 
in  common  with  preceding  and  con- 
B.T«Mtllllg  of  temporary  literature,  and  this  maybe 
tha  S«CM :  Um  dismissed  with  a  brief  mention. 
old  Dl&tsrlkl.  They  inherited  ihe  belief  In  oiondlheisni, 
■nd  in  Ihe  praciically  unlimited  chancier  A 
Ihe  divine  altiibules  peitaining  to  knowledge  and  power.)  For 
them,  as  for  die  prophets,  tjod  id  terrible  to  thoK  who  violate 
hi!  eommanda  MoblS  PtDV,lJo.jt  EkIus-IIm  Wis!.  S),  ■ 
compaHionnle,  iorgiving  wviour  10  ibose  who  fear  and  obey 
hini(jQb5i»Pi,  lOSEgclus.2ii  1119  Wisd.ltt7X    They  la' 
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Proceeding,  now,  to  examine  the  characteristic  thought 
of  (he  Wisdom  books,  we  have  lirsl  to  note  its  rekttively 
.  m.  ^  non-national  character :  it  lays  little 
laUo  thatutht :  ^^  national    msiuuiions,    laws. 

t^ ritnS  """ ''"Pt ■  *"'  1' ^?'";'-  ™"'  " ■' 

•••--1-      ,jp,_  ,Q  ,j,g  ,no,.ai  jind  religious  supen- 
Orily  of  Israel  over  all  olher  nations. 

The  sacrificial  ritual  is  referred  to  a  few  times  a) 
an  existing  custom  (as  in  Prov.  158  Ecclus.  31iB-io 
Eccles.Si),  but  rather  wiih  the  purpose  of  controlling 
it  by  moral  considerations,  and  faithfulness  in  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  (Prov.  3?)  imti  vows  IKccles.  64)  a 
enjoined.  The  sages  (like  Ihe  propheis  and  the  Gospels) 
recognise  Ihe  propriety  of  observing  Ihe  custom ;  but 
1  Cp  the  evidences,  In  the  Talmud,  of  ihoughl  which  went 
•  On  ibeapparenipolytheb.iicconcepiionof  Psi.  58  82  lee  the 
'  l^raeliiish  polyj^ftmy  had  probably  disappeared  by  the  be- 
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they  do  not  put  ii  in  the  same  category  with  obedience 
to  moral  jxinciple.  Such  things  as  circumcision  and 
the  KatilKiih  Ihey  take  for  granted,  liut  tind  no  ot.-casion 
to  muniion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  do  not  rerer 
to  the  private  reading  of  Ihe  sacred  books,  or  to  syoa- 
gogal  services.  It  is  certain  that  Ihey  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  liter.tliire,  and  (hat  this  had.  in 


their 


iding  n. 


jnfined  to  the  few, 
the  duty  of  reading  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be 
insisted  on  for  the  masses,  and  for  students  it  was  taken 
for  giranted.  Synagogues  hardly  existed  before  the 
second  century  B.C,,  and  attendance  on  the  weekly 
gatherings  was  a  custom  which  did  not  need  to  be 
enjoined.  P'oi^iveness  of  sin  is  not  connected  with 
sacrifice,  but  uitb  (he  mercy  of  God  and  obedience  (o 
him  (see,  eg. ,  JoL  8  Ecdus.  1 J  as/.  Wistl.  1 1  aj).  This, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  lo  the  sages ;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  general  Israelilish  conception  ;  in  the  Torah  (here  is 
DO  sacriHcial  atonement  except  for  sins  of  ignorance.' 
The  negative  attitude  of  the  Wisdom  books  towards 

ascribed  lo  the  pri^n-ss  of  moral  and  religious  thought. 
All  the  cultivated  world  of  the  time  was  moving  away 
from  this  external  sort  of  service.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  same  tendency 
(formulated  in  (he  Gospels)  is  visible  in  the  sayings 
ascribed  (io  PirJti  Aidlh)  to  the  early  Jewish  teachers. 
The  moral  side  of  the  relation  between  man  and  Cod 
lias  of  necessity  emphasised. 

1  he  silence  of  the  sages  respecting  Messianic  hopes  is 
to  be  exptained  partly  1^  their  philosophic  individualism, 

1   'Pi....»t«.    partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  limes. 

7.  ilM  nation.  There  are  glowng  pictures  of  (he  fmure 
of  (he  nation  in  prophetic  writings  as  la(e  as  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  (Is.  11  Joel  34  Zech.  9-14);  but  of  this 
there  is  in  Job  and  Proverbs  not  a  word,  in  Ecclesiasticus 
only  a  general  wish  (Ecclus.  47  »  SO  13-16).  in  Wisdom 
only  a  look  lo  the  life  lo  come  (Wisd.  G).  The  sages 
held  that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  alt  men  was 
individual  righteousness ;  they  might  thus  have  been 
comparatively  indilTerunt  lo  hopes  of  national  independ- 
ence and  glorv,  ihcy  might  sympathise  with  their  suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen  (Wisd.  3-8)  without  cherishing 
political  dreams.  They  may  also  (like  the  Pharisaic 
party  at  a  la(er  (inie)  have  convinced  themselves  that 

that  the  true  mission  of  the  Jewish  people  was  to  culti- 
vate knowledge.  Their  altitude  towards  foreign  nations 
was  not   hostile,   liu(   friendly :    they  recognised    the 

peoples,  utilised  thorn  by  becoming  (heir  pupils  in 
philosophy,  and  thus,  while  remaining  Jews,  became  in 
a  measure  cosmopolitan,  and  began  the  formal  fusion 
of  Semitic  and  Hellenic  (bought. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  belief  remained  that  Israel 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  with  Goil.  had  a  speci 


will.  D 


ititled  « 


1  specia 


pro(cction  (Ecclus.  24  44-50  Wisd.  10-19).  On  thi 
point  (here  may  have  been  diversity  of  view  ;  there  is  no 
reference  lo  i(  In  Job  and  Proverbs.      In  (hese  books 

TOrah  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  sages  (except  Agur  and  KOhileth)  were  wholly 
without  national  pride;  but  their  national  feeling 
recmled  before  th«r  philosophic  and  religious  devotion 
lo  virtue.  It  is  (o  be  noted  that  the  prominence  given 
in  Ihe  wisdom  books  (omitting  Fcclcs. )  in  national 
topics  increases  as  lime  goes  on  ;  there  is  nothing  of  it 
in  Job,  ne.il  10  nothing  in  Proverbs,  somewhat  in 
Ecclesiasticus.  more  in  Wisdom.  This  fact  is  probably 
to  be  ntlributc<1  partly  lo  a  change  In  Ihe  condition  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  partly  to  Ihe  personal  feeling  of 
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of  Proverbs  w 


c.)  II 


nil— so   far   s 


lo  call  forth  an  expression  of  national  feeling.  In  Bei 
Sira's  time  (about  190  cc),  the  Jews  had  begun  10  be  in 
volved  in  Ihc  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  but  hi 
Ode  lo  Heroes  (Ecclus.  44-50)  seems  10  have  beo 
suggested  partly  by  his  patriotic  feeling,  partly  by  hi 
admir.-iiion  for  the  high  priest  Simon,  then  lately  de 
ceased.  Wisdom  was  written  at  a  moment  (about  50  B.  c. 
when  the  memory  of  scorn,  insult,  and  oppression  wa 
fresh.  Kohi'leih  stood  so  far  away  from  his  nation  iha 
no  reference  to  its  fortunes  could  be  expected  from  him 
irly  characleiiscs   the   Wisdor 


8.  TIm  natnre 
of  virtn«. 


Uterature   i 
righleo 


s  concept  ioi 


Ihe  moral  government  of  the  w-orld. 
These  points  we  may  now  proceed  10  consider. 

The  5.^pes  do  not  enter  into  any  formal  inves(iga(ton 
of  the  nature  of  virtue.  They  assume,  in  general,  that 
it  is  sincere  adhesion  to  the  moral  law  (Job21t-31  Prov. 
Ecclus.  Wisd. ,  passim).  This  definition  is  not  affected 
by  iheir  euds^nionistic   theory — one   may  look  10  a 

by    the  maxims  of  selfish   worldly  wisdom   which  are 
occasionally   found    in   their  writings  (particularly   in 


1   Job  n 


1    I-rovBi 


life  which,  while  not  without  a  point  of  connection  with 
the  prophetic  thought,  still  goes  far  be>'ond  anything  in 
the  earlier  literature  ;  virtue  is  practically  identified  with 
knowlcilge.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dilion  of  oltedience,  and  is  so  spoken  of  in  the  Prnptiets 
(is.lj  6g  Jcr.433  S4);  but  the  sages  ireat  it  as  if  it 
were  the  same  thing  as  obedience.  The  central  fact 
in  the  books  just  named  is  wisdom,  which  is  made  10 
include  all  ihe  duties  of  life  from  Ihe  lowest  10  the 
highest  The  ideal  person,  he  who  stands  for  the  right 
against  and  above  Ihe  wrong,  is  Ihe  wise  man.  When 
we  recollect  that  in  the  Prophets,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Job  (5  IS  37  14),  human  wisdom  is  looked  on  as  a  thing 
alien  to  or  opposed  10  God,  it  is  evident  that  Jewish 
thought,  in  reprcsenling  wisdom  as  the  one  thing 
nee<lful,  has  taken  a  new  direction.  This  was  Ihe 
doctrine  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  we  tlierefore  seem 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  was  from  Ihe  Greeks  that 
it  came,  in  its  full  form,  to  the  Jews.'  Instead  of  Ihe 
simple  demands  of  earlier  limes,  the  sole  worship  of 
Yahwi  and  obedience  10  his  ritual  and  moral  laws,  there 
has  now  arisen  a  science  of  living,  in  which  inlellcclu.-)! 
insight  is  the  central  faculty,  it  being  assumed  thai  he, 
ami  only  he,  who  sees  will  do.  Wickedness  is  folly,  ihe 
bad  man  is  a  fool ;  ^  the  guide  to  right  living  is  the  sage. 

moral  and  religious  organisation  of  ihe  Jews  corre- 
sponded to  this  conception  of  life ;  there  were  schools 
like  those  of  .Athens  and  other  Gmk  centres,  .-uid  the 
synagogue  was  also  doubtless  a  house  of  insirueiion. 
This  idea — that  life  is  a  moral  training — proved  lo  be 
permanent ;  the  Jews  never  gave  it  up—it  was.  in  fact, 
an  essential  element  in  the  growth  of  (he  world.  But 
a  pious  Israelite,  while  he  accepted  wisdom  as  the 
guide  of  life,  could  not  fait  to  identify  its  moral  code 
with  (he  law  of  God.  since  he  looked  on  this  law  as 
the  perfect  expression  of  duty.      This    idditifica 
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diminished  by  Ihis  quasi -nationalistic  definition  of 
wisdom.  The  sages  do  not  contiiie  ihetnselves  to  the 
Prophets  nnd  the  TOrah,  but  seek  their  nuixims  every- 
where, chietiy  by  observation  of  actual  lite,  possibly, 
also,  in  sueh  Ciri.'ek  and  other  writings  as  they  had 
access  ta'  Nevertlieiess  there  ii  no  rc-ison  to  regard 
Iheir  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Yahw£  as  a.  pretence. 
TTiey  were  perfectly  sincere  in  treating  the  divine  will  as 
llie  ^nal  standard  of  right,  only  they  enlarged  the  detini- 
'  'le  Lord,"  making  it  comprehend  all 


f  thuir 


loralet 


;  fort! 


t.  Hunuui ' ,; 


who  would  be  faithful  at  once  to  their  national 
ancl  to  Ihcir  own  convictions  there  was  no  other  course. 
The  sagia  thus  represent  Ihe  ethical  ideas  and  usages  of 
Iheir  time,  and  are  in  this  regard  valuable  as  making  a 
contribution  to  (he  history  of  ethical  thought.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  assume  the  position  of  iitdcpendenl  moral 

do  not  lay  claim  lo  revelation  or  inspiration  from  God, 
and  they  appeal  only  to  the  good  sense  of  their  readers. 
All  this  is  in  accordance  with  their  philosophical  point 

(he  l^w  as  authority,  yet  by  no  means  setting  Ihem- 
sekes  nhnve  reielation^ralher  they  accepted  revelation, 
and  belick-ed  In  (he  Hghtness  and  authority  of  their 
own  leaching,  and  saw  no  incongruity  in  these  two 
positions,*  Of  their  books  two  (Ecclesiasticus  and 
V\'i«lom)  were  excluded  from  (he  canon,  two  (.lob  and 
EccL  I  were  substantially  modified  by  interpolations  and 
adciilions.  and  tuxi  (E'rov.  and  Ek.'cl. )  reached  canonical 

The  human  quality  of  wisdom  is  sometimes  treated 
as  nalural  intellectual  acumen  and  breadth,  sometimes 
t  gift  of  God :  but  there  is  no 
betuccD  these  views.  The 
wiBaom.  laiter  ■  belongs  to  the  old- Israel itish  (heo- 
cimic  faiih,  according  lo  which  all  powers  of  body  and 
mind  come  immediately  from  Yahwt  That  (he  gnomic 
writers  regard  '  wisdom  '  (nrjn,  AiitiHdA}aa  primarily  an 
intellectual  faculty  appears  from  its  various  synonyms, 
such  as  'understanding' or  ■  intelligence'  (ni-a,  i/nu"^). 
■shrewdness'  {^fj.  '/Irmdh).  "sagacity'  (maio.  taf- 
timmM],  -practical  ability'  (n_>riii,  luJijeydi)^  'They, 
in  fact,  treat  it  also  as  a  purely  natural  power,  subject 
lo  iirdinary  conditions  of  (raining  and  growth,  and  to  a 
ciTtain  extent  under  the  control  of  its  possessor.  They 
tlius  cullocate  the  divine  and  the  human  points  of  view. 
This  siirt  of  collocation  or  combination  appears  also  in 
the  relation,  as  conceived  by  the  sages,  between  human 
wisdom  and  divine  wisdom.  Whilst  in  the  Prophets 
and  tlie  Law  it  is  God's  apartness,  sacredness,  or 
holiness  that  is  put  most  prominently  forward,  it  is 
of  wisdom  that  the  sages  think  as  his  chief  attribute. 
By  it  he  is  said  to  tiirect  Ihe  whole  course  of  nature 
and  (he  whole  life  of  man.  As  in  the  beginning  the 
breath  of  God  gave  life  to  man,  so  the  divine  wisdom, 
filling  and  ordering  all  things,  yel  able  to  choose  its 
own  course,  enters  into  the  souls  of  those  who  fear  him, 
and  brings  (hem  into  unison  with  his  thought.  This 
conception,  indicated  in  Prov.  2ia  Ecclus.fizi,  is  more 
distinctly  stated  in  Wisdom  (U).  as,  in  fact,  it  belongs 
lo  the  more  definitely  philosophical  side  of  Ihe  idea, 
and  is  an  approach  to  personification. 

[lefinile  person ifica lion  of  Wisdom  is  found  in  lob  23 
Prov.8«-3>  Ecelus.21  Wisd.78(and  alio  10-18).  In 
the  tirst  passage'  she  is  extolled  as  a  most  precious 

1  For  exmnple.  iho  resemblances  between  the  Jewuh  i^nomic 
b.h,k4  anJ  Ihe  riu^dt  Mi>vimx^t  which  kq  under  the  lume  of 
MtunnJcr  :irc  m.-iTiy  And  Hiriking.  thouKh  the  rcHfnblancea  aay 


»  Im 


this  lime  the  full  c< 
jlaled. 


'  The  chnnier,  u  it  •aaniU,  appeari  icj  be  an  inierpolation. 
Il  decidedly  intenuHi  Job's  discourse,  bienking  Ihe  cnnneclion 
beiw«nsriand»i(ii>-a3  d«:<  not  belong  to  the  .ptech  of 
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thing,  known  to  God  alone,  but  she  has  no  demiurgic 
function  ;  and.  if  (he  las(  verse  of  (he  chapter  be 
genuine,  the  personification  is  half  given  up.  In 
"     '      *      '  panion  of  Yahwft  ((hough  h' 


l-rov-B   »h. 
creature)  in 


h  she 


lympathetic  friend  (Goil's  foslcr-chikl). 
Ben  Sira  represents  her  as  compassing  the  universe,  only 
however,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Israel,  The  com-  r 
pletest  philosophical  person itical ion  is  found  in  Wisdom, 
in  which  she  is  subslaniially  identical  with  Ihe  Stoic 
Logos.  The  progress  in  Ihe  conception  is  obvious ; 
Wisdom  is  unspeakably  precious  (Job),  is  the  companion 
of  the  divine  crc.itive  energy  [  Proverls).  is  an  cRIuence 
from  the  divine  glory,  the  all-powerful  maker  of  all 
things,  material,  intelleclual,  spiritual  (Wisdom);  only 
Ben  Sira  appears  to  interrupt  the  line  of  development 
by  practically  identifying  Wisdom  with  Ihe  Jewish  Law, 
This  interruption  will  disappear  if  his  description  be 
earlier  (han  that  in  Proverbs  ;  or  if  (he  identification  ot 
Wisdom  with  (lie  Law  be  regarded  as  showing  a  com- 
pleter national  assimilation  of  Ihe  conception.  However 
that  may  be,  the  general  advance  in  the  ihoughi  remains 
unaffected.  Thai  its  final  form  is  Greek  is  universally 
held,  and  the  same  origin  is  probably  lo  be  assignee]  to 
the  earlier  forms.  In  the  more  distinclively  Israelitish 
parts  of  the  OT  (the  Prophets  and  the  TOrAh}  there  is 
Do  personification  of  a  divine  attribute.'  and  we  here 
naturally  think  of  foreign  influence,  Persian  or  Greek. 
The  Jews  may  conceivably  have  got  il  from  (he  Gaihas 
(or,  from  the  popular  ideas  therein  represented)  in  which 
such  personification  plays  so  prominent  a  cCiie  \  but  in 
the  Gathas  wisdom  is  noi  personified,  and  is  not  (he 
principal  attribute  of  God.  and  to  none  of  the  Amcsha- 
Speiiias  ore  cosmogonic  or  universal  functions  astiigned.* 
One  of  ihe  mosl  striking  features  of  Ihe  biblical  repre- 
sentation is  the  conception  of  ihe  world  as  an  orderly 
unity,  a  cosmos — a  conception  found,  however,  only  in 
Ihe  Wisdom  Literature  (in  which  certain  Psalms  are  (o 
be  included!;  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  Job  (28  88  39), 
and  expressed  more  distinctly  in  Ecctesi.istii-us  (21  42 
43),  Proverbs  (the  'Righteous  Order'  of  the  Gathas 
corresponds  (o  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
chap.  8),  and  Wisdom  (chap.  7).  This  conception  is 
hardly  Jewish  or  Persian ;  i(  is  undoubtedly  (ireek. 
With  it  we  must  connect  the  disposition  (shown  in  the 
passages  just  died,  and  in  I'ss,  104  107  139)  lo  make 
wide  surveys  of  natural  phenomena.  The  movement  of 
thought  (o  which  it  belongs  was  a  scientific  one,  and 
rested  on  a  serious  contemplation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  including  the  lite  and  soul  of  man.  Ii  is 
no  doubt  (o  Greek  influence  tha(  we  must  ascribe  Ihe 
selection  of  wisdom  (rather  than  power,  kindness,  or 
holiness)  aa  Ihe  attribute  distinclively  representative 
of  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sages  docs  not  include 
psycholog)'  or  moral  and  religious  inward  esperienet 
10  Th*  ^^*J'  have  no  theories  of  free-will,  of  Ihe 
■^(^d  P"^''  °^  *'"'  "f  ''"  ""J  "f  salvation.  Their 
•"!:"'  inlercsl  is  in  practical  questions  of  life,  and  in 
""«""«■  Ihe  pre-eminence  of  wis.lom  as  the  guide  of 
man.  Their  theory  of  the  ethical  life  is  simple  ;  every 
man  may  do  right  if  he  will,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  he 
must  bear  the  consequences  :  men  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  good  and  ihe  bad — every  man  must  belong 
to  one  of  these  classes,  and  is  to  be  (realed  according 


grobubly  to  be  put  later  ihsn  Ihe  retl   of  Job.    Hy  Illi:kell, 

wholet'ia  Job°>  addnu."  TMi  pain"  doe/ nu"ifi'<^  tE^'gaenl 

1  The  pulial  ^nonlficnlion  of  the  '  woid '  of  Vohwi  in  Is. 

to  the  sniben  word  belongi  to  the  old  popular  belief  (Gen.  S7  3} 
Judg.lf.  aS.>l3). 

a  7See  Cbeatios,  |  9.  end.)    The  dale  of  .he  Giihai  can 
hardly  beregardedas fixed  with  ceiUiacy.  CpZokuastriani^m. 
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comparatively  reoenl  mode  of  ihoughi) ;  but  it  was  due 
in  great  part  lo  the  judicial  nature  of  tlie  moral  teaching 
of  the  sages  ;  a  man,  Ihey  appear  to  have  held,  miai  be 

must  estimate  him  by  the  total  outcome  of  his  thought, 
that  is,  hy  his  act.  In  the  same  wny  we  may  e:(plajn 
tile  fact  that  no  account  ii  taken  of  iempt.ilion  and 
slruggle — that  is  the  man's  owa  affair,  with  which  the 
judge  has  nothing  to  da  It  cannot  be  <lenicd  that  this 
strict  external  U'ay  of  judging  man  has  its  advanlnges  ; 

the  facts  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gnomic 
writings  lose  educalionai  power  by  their  failure  to  take 
account  (as,  for  example.  Marcus  Aurelius  does)  of 
men's  inward  experiences  ;  they  press  the  rule  home, 
but  do  not  come  as  sjinpathctic  helpers  of  the  innir 
life ;  they  warn,  but  do  not  persuade.  Ihe  bad  man. 
Their  appeal  is  simply  to  man's  intelligence :  if, 
they  say.  he  docs  not  see,  there  is  no  help  for  him. 
That  they  say  nothing  directly  of  Ihe  sense  of  duty  is 
characteristic  of  OT  thought  in  general,  and  of  their 

The  Hebrew  language  contains  no  specific  terms  for 
'duty'  and  'conscience' — a  fact  which  signifies,  of 
course,  not  that  the  Israelites  did  not  have  these  ideas.' 
but  only  that  their  ethical  point  of  view  did  not  lead 
them  so  to  analyse  their  eiperience  as  lo  create  a 
demand  for  such  terms.  These  words  are  lacking  also 
in  Wisdom,  though  the  Greek  languige  contained 
certainly  one  of  ihem.  The  sages  preferred  not  lo  rely 
on  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  sense  of  duty ;  to  their 
exhortations  they  add  a  further  consideration  or  motive. 
'Two  motives^  for  welldoing  are  presented  in  ihe 
Wisdom  Literalurt  One  is  the  individual  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  it  confers  (so  the  Three  Friends  in 
Job,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl..  Wisd.S-S):  the  other  is  the 
beauty  of  moral  perfeclness  (Wisd.  7):  Job  himself  says 
nothing  of  motives,  contenting  himself  with  affirming 
his  integrity.  The  euda^monism  of  the  first  group  of 
books  is  that  of  the  OT  generally.*  There  is  a  frank 
appeal  to  what  is  held,  not  without  good  ground,  to  be 
the  most  powerful  motive  for  the  mass  of  men — Ihe 
desire  for  personal  wellbeing.  As  in  the  Prophets 
national  prosperity,  so  here  individual  prosperity,  is  Ihe 
reward  of  a  morally  pure  life.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  public  good,  no  reci^nilion  of  Ihe  unity  of  the 
world  or  the  solidarity  of  society,  no  mention  of  personal 
purityasin  iiself  a  desirableobjeclof  effort.  Doubtless 
the  writers  of  these  books  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
best  practical  morality  of  their  lime,  and  had  aspiralions 
afier  perfection ;  but.  as  practical  moralists,  they  pre- 
ferred lo  omit  all  thai  seemed  iheorelical  or  out  of 
reach,  and  to  confine  themselves  lo  what  Ihey  thought 
would  be  immediately  serviceable.  The  praise  of 
wisdom  in  Wisd.  7  is  Greek  raiher  than  Hebrew,  and, 
from  its  sublimated  form,  could  act  as  moral  stimulus 
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few  men  :  and  the  author,  in  the  practical  part 
work  (chaps.  J-a]  relies,  for  his  motive,  on  the 
s  and  punishments  dispensed  by  God. 

mingling  of  worldly  shrewdness  and  unworldly 
:>a  in  ihe  \^'isdom  books  is  a  natural  result   of 


The 


JSr  'hese    books   were    practical   t 

"""•  dealing  with  all  of  human  life  ihat  they 
knew,  and  giving  the  results  of  iheir  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  reflection :  and  they  were  independent  thinkers, 
rot  .ibsolulely  bound  by  any  code.  Their  independence 
makes  them  all  the  more  interesting  and  imporUini. 
and  they  must  be  treated  not  as  a  mere  mass,  but  as 
individuals.  Their  obseriations  are  coloured  b}-  Iheir 
eharaciers  and  Surroundings.  Ben  Sira's  shrewdness 
sometime*  degenerates  into  meanness  or  hvpocrisy 
(38i;).  and  KSh^leth's  experience  made  him  one-sided 
and  cy-nicaL  But  the  prominence  given  to  ibe  economic 
virtues  (especially  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclus. )  is  legitimate 
and  necessary.  On  the  olher  hand,  the  Wisdam 
Literature  also  represenls  the  highest  ethical  standard 
of  the  lime.  Job's  confession  of  ethical  faith  {Job 
81)  leaves  little  lo  be  desired,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  passages  in  Proverbs  (as  lOii  2^17  gSii). 
Ecclesiaslicus  (49/  5.o/  28a  29a)  and  Wisdom  (7u 
87) ;  only  Koh^lelh  has  nothing  lo  say  of  ihe  self-deny- 
ing and  self- forget  ting  virtues.  This  higher  standard 
was  that  which  the  worlil  had  reached,  llie  process  of 
social  and  ethical  unification,  begun  by  ihe  ^bylonian 
empire,  was  carried  on  by  Ihe  I'eraan  and  Greek 
conqiiesis,  and  the  sages  of  all  lands  were  at  one  in 
inculcating  justice  and  kindness.  But  no  people  of 
pre-Christian  aniiquity,  as  far  as  our  records  go.  made 
so  varied  and  complete  a  collection. 

The  most  importi<nl  and  the  mosi  interesting  questions 
oflhe  Wisdom-books  are  those  which  relate  lo  the  divine 
control  of  tlie  world,  first  In  time  came  the  general 
inquiry  into  the  moral  govemmentof  the  world,  and  then, 
somewhat  later,  ihe  question  as  to  the  valueof  himian  life. 
The  idea  of  a  universal  divine  control  of  things 
appears  as  early  as  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets 
12.MYi«|,';™,iJ,4^'''^/'f/^'^;^^^„'''f„^ 
."^^.^neciion  therewith;  Ihe  accepted  prophetical 
"""""^theoo-.  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C..  wns  th.it  all  things  were  ordered  in  the 
interests  of  Israel  ( Is.  IO5  Jer.  1 .0  2Em  Eiek.  263.^ ).  A 
perplexing  character  was  given  to  Ihe  situation  tn-  the 
national  disaster  of  Ihe  siith  cenliuy,  but  the  theory 
was  not  disturbed ;  and  in  none  of  the  proposed 
solutions  of  Ihe  problem  of  Ihe  day  (Is.  iOi  Zech.  3  Is. 
62i3-63n)  was  the  divine  justice  called  in  question. 
Iti  the  course  of  time  the  progress  of  thought  transferred 
the  inquiry  from  the  sphere  of  Ihe  nation  to  that  of  the 

suffer  ? '  but  '  why  does  the  good  man  suffer  and  ihe 
trail  man  prosper?'  The  old  arguments  were  dis- 
carded,' and  the  philosophers  addressed  themselves  to 
a  candid  e.xaminaiion  of  Ihe  facts  of  life.  Before  look- 
ing at  their  arguments  we  may  recall  ihe  fact  that  God 
is  regarded  by  them  as  the  sole  agent  in  the  control  of 


the  t 
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ingered  (Ecclus.24io.  ep  W'isd.3i4).  though  it  is  not 
prominent,  and  the  purely  spiritiral  conception  of  him 
seems  not  to  have  been  reached  ;  he  is  never  called  -a 
spirit.''     Nevertheless  he  is  regarded  as  supreme  and 

1  The  'Satan'  of  Ztcharlah  apiican,  in  lar^  fonn.  in  the 

folk-uorvX  but  is  nol  menlioned  in  ih«  poem.  not.  in  this  con- 
nation,  m  any  other  WL«Iom  book. 

t  No  formulalion  of  Ihui  i^onception  i>  found  in  uiy  Jewish 
writing  before  Iht  end  of  Ihe  tinl  ceniury  of  our  eia  Oi'  *  "*). 
.1  which  lime  the  localidea  of  God  Mill  wiilnlU.n.^so)-    The 

Ariitoile,  and  in  adoption  hy  Jea-s  and  Chritlioni  m.*  probably 
fiinheted  by  the  inHuence  of  the  later  Platonisti  and  Hlmcs  (as  in 
Phils  and  lb*  Fourth  Gospel).  On  Ihe  poiiiian  of  Ihe  Talmud 
■«  V/tba,/ilJ.  TkaL  chap.  11. 
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The  old  '  spirit  of  Yah«i,'  vfhith  plays 

Ani;els  appear  rardy  in  Job,  Kccli 
Wisdom.  «nd  not  at  all  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasles_ 
when  Ihey  are  introduced,  il  is  no!  as  messengers  sen 
10  protect  and  guide  heroi's  and  prophets,  but  a: 
n  the  person  of  Yohwt'  Of  ihe  mass  o 
le  old  popular  belief  only  Saian 
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II  Ihe 


prologue  of  Job)  mentioned  only 
hlesl  book  of  Ihe  group  {Wisd.2ii).  The  rAle  ascribed 
10  liim  in  this  book  is  significanl.  llie  Hebrew  heavenly 
iiiiaii  ihe  adversary  of  Israel  and  ihe  accuser  of  men. 
pi&sed  gradually,  probably  under  the  slimulus  and 
dirtclion  of  ["ersian  demonology.  inio  the  form  of  an 
independent  Power,  at  enmity  with  God  and  man.* 
W  isdom  gives  us  Ihe  earliest  exiant  fbrmuialion  of  the 
conception  (forced  on  Jewish  thinkers  by  Iheir  sense  of 
Cod's  absolute  justice)  of  a  demonic  author  of  moral 
evil.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  Ihat  the  theology  of 
the  $^^  was  free  from  ethically  obslniclive  anihro- 
pimorphism.  In  their  system  Ihe  older  apparatus  of 
intermediaries  was  supplanted  by  Ihe  more  refined 
conception  of  Wisdom  ;  in  Wisd.  106  that  is  ascribed 
lo  V\'isdom  which  in  Gen.  19  is  ascribed  lo  angels.' 

It  was  doubtless  the  Jews'  exalled  concepiion  of  Ihe 
moral   purity  of  the  One  God  thai  led  Ihem   to  Ihe 

by  such  problems  .-is  ihe  conslilution  of  man,  the  nalure 
of  viriue,  Ihe  organisalion  of  society.  Their  concepiion 
of  God  did  not  force  them  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
evcrjlhing :  when  Ihey  considered  his  nalure,  they 
eiiher  (like  Pl.iio.  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics)  contenled 
themselves  with  assuming  his  perfect  justness,  and 
referring  evil  lo  other  sources,'  or  (like  Ihe  Epicureans) 
rejecied  or  ignored  the  supposition  of  a  divine  oversight 
of  the  world.  For  the  Jewish  philosopher,  however,  to 
whom  life  was  God,  il  was  a  necessity  lo  awcmpi  to 
harmonise  God  and  Ihe  world.  The  historical  occasion 
for  Ihe  Jewish  discussion  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
ihe  condition  of  society  in  Ihe  fourth  century  B.  c. , 
when  Jews,  scattered  throughout  the  already  decadent 
Persian  empire,  had  frequeni  occasion  lo  note  the 
apparently  irralional  inequalities  of  men's  fortunes  ;  Ihe 
(|iiesiion  arose  :  Uoes  a  man's  lot  in  this  life  bear  any 
relation  to  his  moral  character  ? 

We  nwy  distinguish  four  slagcs  in  Ihe  progress  of 
the  discussion ;  in  the  first  three  [he  future  life  is 
ignored,  in  Ihe  fourth  il  is  considered, 

I.  In  the  Hook  of  Job  the  question  is  argued  from 
several  different  points  of  view,'  but  without  reaching  a 
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;  conclusion.  The  indiclmenl  of  the  divine 
.lui  sharply  by  Job,  who  appeals  lo 
ordinary  obserratioo  and  to  his  own  experience.  The 
Iradilional  defence,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Three,  is 
comporalively  monotonous  and  weak;  with  Ihe  exception 
of  Ihe  suggestion  of  t^i|diai  (Jobf 


Kiplinary,  tl 


than  the  assertion  of  a  theory,  and  Job  n 
convinced  (JobSl  jj-37).  Elihu.  besides  repeating  the 
orthodox  view,  expands  the  suggestion  of  tiiphai,  and 
declares  that  ihe  unsearchableneas  of  God  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  objections  ;  and  this  last  is  Ihe  poini  urged 
in  the  Yahw^-speeches. '  The  Book  Ihus  practically 
gives  up  Ihe  general  question  as  insoluble ;  Job 
maintains,  against  the  Friends,  his  sceptical  position, 
and  only  yields  to  ihe  represenlalion  of  the  Yahw£- 
discourse  which  declares  Ihe  phenomena  of  Ihe  divine 
governmeni  lo  be  incomprehensible  for  man :  and  the 
explanation  of  EJihu,  since  il  does  not  touch  on  the 
prosperity  of  Ihe  wicked,  ignores  half  Ihe  problem. 


The  BddIi  of  Job 
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theodicy.    It  shows  thai  Ihe  problem  exisled  and  was  arappled 
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Jewish  cenius,  who,  not  unanected  by  the 
boMly  bxeA  the  problem  prtstntcd  by  the  monoihtiilic  faith, 
but  found  no  adequate  lolulion.     For  a  parallel  10  hla  thougbl  in 
his  o.i>  age  -e  have  to  go  10  India.    (Cf,  Job  (Book).  MS  ij.) 

3.  The  Book  of  Job  had  no  immediate  successor. 
For  some  reason  it  did  not  appeal  to  the  next  following 
generations.*  Il  may  be  surmised  that  the  practical 
moralists  regarded  such  speculations  as  fulile,  as,  indeed, 
they  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  Jewish  genius.  The 
authors  and  compilers  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
avoiding  discussions  of  divine  justice,  assume  Ihat  the 
government  of  the  world  is  nghieous,  Ihal  the  compensa- 
tion, in  ihis  life,  for  virtuous  and  vicious  conduct  is 
moroL  II  is  substantially  Ihe  pre.exiiic  view  ;  but  it  i* 
refined  and  broadened.  The  earthly  fortune  of  men  ii 
regarded  not  baldly  as  the  result  of  an  arbiirary  divine 
decree,  but  as  also  Ihe  product  of  natural  social  laws. 
These  laws,  il  is  true,  are  thought  of  as  made  by  God, 
so  that  all  compensation  goes  back  lo  him  ;  nevertheless 
man's  freedom  and  Ihe  control  of  natural  law  are 
recognised.  This  position,  namely.  Ihat  God  works  in 
and  through  society,  relieves  the  old  theory  of  much 
Ihat  is  difficult.  It  w.is  the  product  of  deeper  reflection 
on  life,  induced  by  the  wider  social  connections  of  the 
Jews,  under  the  more  or  less  definite  guidance  of  Gredt 
habits  of  thougbL  Thus,  for  a  considet.tble  period  Ihe 
body  of  Jewish  moralists  appear  lo  have  come  lo  Ibe 
conclusion  Ihat  speculations  about  divine  justice  were 
useless,  and  Ihal  Ihe  only  practical  position  was  the 
assumption  that  Ihe  world  is  governed  morally. 

3.  It  seems  10  have  been  during  ihe  second  and  Ihe 
firsi  century  B.C.  that  doubt  reappeared  in  Agur  and 
Kob^leth,  under  the  form  of  philosophic  agnoslicism. 
"The  Book  of  Job  had  adduced  the  incomprehensibility 
of  God  as  a  motive  for  reverence  and  trust ;  Agur  and 
Kohtfleih  appear  lo  make  il  a  ground  of  indifi'erence. 
The  isolation  and  ihe  consequent  obscurity  of  Agur*! 
words  (Prov.30i-4)  make  il  ditlicull  to  define  hit 
position  with  exactness ;  but  he  seems  lo  be  saiirJuny 
or  prolesling  against  Ihe  prtlensions  of  certain  Iheo- 
togians  who  undertook  lo  explain  Ihe  method  of  the 
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?  The  oTEunient  of  The  man  Job  is  ignored  in  succeeding 
Jewish  iileranire,  eicept  by  Kah«lelh  and  Agur.  In  the  NT 
Job  is  nenlioned  only  Oa>- E 11)  as  an  example  ofe 
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divine  govemment.  KQhilelh  similarly  seta  in  the 
conirol  of  natural  law  the  impossibility  o(  coming  in 
contacl  with  God,'  Job  had  affirmed  this  impossibilily 
in  the  form  of  an  agonising  cry  after  God  ;  these  nien 
set  il  forth  coolly  as  a  philosophic  thesis.  Neither  of 
them  directly  calls  God's  Justice  in  question ;  but 
^ohtfleth,  in  his  sweeping  and  sardonic  survey  of  Ihe 
itijuslices  of  life,  silently  assumes  that  the  world  is 
conducted  neither  rationally  nor  morally.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  Jew.  he  mtghl  have  passed  lightly  over  Ihe 
theocratic  difficulty  ;  being  a  monoiheist,  he  was  bound 
to  hold  Ihe  creator  responsible  for  his  creation.  He 
may  not  employ  technical  philosophic  terms ;  but  his 
whole  conception  of  the  world  is  philosophic.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  isolated  ihinker.  His  book 
vns  too  interesting  to  be  ignored  ;  but  it  was  greatly 
modified  before  il  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  [cp  ECCLESIASTES,  KOHKLETH]. 

4.  It  is  possible  that  Kdh^lelh  intends  to  deny  and 
reject  definitely  Ihe  doctrine  of  ethical  immort^dily  which 
was  probably  in  his  time  mailing  its  way  among  the 
Jews.  Certainly  his  affirmations  of  the  emptiness  of 
the  future  lite  are  many  and  pointed,  and  they  stand, 

passionate  bojwlcssness  of  Job.  However  Ihitt  may  be, 
Kf)h«lcth  is  the  last  of  the  Jews  to  ignore  the  life  to  come. 
The  new  doctrine  gained  general  acceptance,  is  taken 
for  granted  in  Wisdom,  and  its  reception  closed  the 
discussion  of  God*s  justice.  In  declaring  thai  the  future 
will  wipe  out  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  present 
Wisdom  virtually  affirms,  with  Job  and  KOhSleih.  that 
this  injustice  eiists  to  htiman  sight,  and  is  inexplicable 
when  the  present  alone  is  considered.  It  thus  virtually 
denies  the  position  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiaslicus,* 

The  question  of  Ihe  value  of  hunian  life  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  divine  control,  and  its  discus- 
le  same  lines.     What 
e  healthy  natural  view 
"■  — namely,  tnai  life  niay  be  honourable 

and  happy  if  it  is  morally  and  religiously  good — is 
taken  in  Proverbs,  Ecclc^asiicus,  and  Wisdom,  and 
the  gloomier  view  by  Job  and  KohSleih.  Between 
these  two  last  t2iere  is  the  difiereriee  that  is  referred 
to  above ;  one  is  tortured  by  the  uncertainties  and 
pains  of  life,  the  latter  calmly  affirms  its  emptiness.* 
This  ditTerence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  philosophic 
training  or  to  Ihe  lempemment  of  Ki>h£lcth,  or  to  both 
of  these  causes.  The  question  was  substaniiolly  solved. 
as  before,  by  appeal  to  the  life  to  come.  No  Wisdom 
book  tinds  a  source  of  happiness  in  man's  love  to  God 
and  communion  with  him.  The  germ  of  this  concep- 
tion is  expressed  by  Hosca  ( Hos.  S6) ;  but  It  appears 
to  have  been  overlaid  by  the  sense  of  God's  majesty. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  made  in  Wisdom  {Tio 
61) :  but  there  it  is  not  God  but  n-isdom  that  is  loved. 

In  all  this  discussion  il  is  physical  evil  alone  that  is 
considered  :  the  sages  are  at  one  with  other  OT  writers 
in  not  undertaking  to  deal  with  Ihe  question  of  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,*  They  do  not  purposely  avoid  the 
question ;  rather  it  did  not  present  itself  to  them. 
Man's  linlHlity  to  sin  was  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact. 
The  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  God's  goodness 
t  This  il  clear   vhen   bls  book  h  freed  frool   Orthodoir  in- 

s  mV  V^sdom  says  notbing  of  n  bodily  re«urecti°n  U  not 
clear ;  ihe  idea  had  been  accepted  by  some  Jews  (Daniel)  long 
before  it«  time.     Perhaps  the  author  thong  hi  of  ilasarelalively 

easily  pa«s  ll  by  if,  as  ^  probable,  rhe  re^^urrecrion  wns  confined 
in  Ihecumnl  belief  10  Imulitcs.  Pouiblv  he  did  not  acnptit. 
Tba  fulun  irhich  be  hwl  in  nind  Rntceriinl  the  nobler  liTe  of 
th«  soul,  and  included  Gentiles  as  well  u  Jews. 

*  KsMleth  (Bed.  laA  like  Ben  Sin  (P.cdus.SOai,  Heb.  of 
40 18).  advises  enjoynent  of  the  wifoyBblt  things  of  life, 

•_  Gen.  3^  dMcnbes  the  first  human  mh,  but  not  the  pKycho. 
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made   the  Jews    intellectually    imfriendly    t 
inquiry.* 

The  phase  of  Jewish  thought  represented  by  the 
Wisdom  books  lasted  into  the  first  century  of  our  era, 

16.  Detdiua  of  *'"""S  '^'"^  ''^'>  ^f  ^^^^^'■fj'  ''■ 
the  Wiadom-    °'*.^!'"'  ^^  ^  "^  '^"  ^      ^'     .^^^ 

Utenrtiwe.  ^  .^^  TOrah-he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  rest  liis  conclusions  on  an  inspired  authorily^and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  system  is  simply  Greek 
ihoughi  in  a  Jewish  dress.  The  spontaneous  philo- 
sophical leaching  of  the  Jews  reached  its  culmination  in 
Ihe  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (which  was  probably  cc 
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middle  of  the  second  cenluty  B.C.,  the  national  ii 
began  to  turn  in  other  directions — political  and  legal : 
the  Messianic  enthusiasts  wrote  apocalypses  and  h>'mns. 
and  those  who  were  more  concerned  with  the  social 
organisation  of  the  n.ttion  developed  the  jurisprudence. 
The  troublous  times  which  succeeded  cramped  the 
creative  power  of  the  people.  Few  of  the  gnomic 
sa)Hngs  of  the  Pirif  AMk  can  be  called  philosophical, 
and  later  col  led  ioiis.  such  asXhe  Alphaicl  <f  Btn  S-ra. 
show  no  originality.  The  spirit  of  the  Wisdom  Literature 
was  not  revived  till  long  afterwards,  when  the  Jews 
began  to  devote  themselves,  under  different  conditions, 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  Arabian,  and  modem  European 
philosophy.  The  august  figure  of  the  creative  Wisdom 
(almost  an  hypostasis)  is  not  referred  to  in  the  NT.  and 
plays  little  part  in  later  Jewi^  thought.'  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  earlier  lime  remains  a  unique  and  inspirit^ 
creation  ot  the  Jewish  mind. 
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'WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON,  or  simply  'Wiadom,  one 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  OT  (sei     ' 


it  MSS  of  the  Sepluaeini 


8*    ff,    l(lAO(li«M 


ed.  Lafarde  (Mum. 

»>HM.  -  --  --.,-.---,.'    *.,cB,i:uiiV'iKlomofSolomon'; 

in  Walion,  '  The  buok  of  the  greu  U'isdoin 

of  Solomon,  son  of  David.- wi^ih  Ihe  nmuk. 'concemuig  which 

iheie  is  doiilii  whelhei  'Aiiie  oihet  Hebitw  sage,  writing  in  the 

The  book  appe:irs  10  have  been  written  to  console 
and  instruct  the  Jews,  and  to  warn  their  enemies,  in  a 
time  of  severe  trial ;  the  author's  particular  point  of 
view  is  indicated  by  the  title,  Ihe  book  divides  itself, 
by  its  suited  matter,  into  two  main  parts,  each  of  which 
may  be  fiirther  subdivided.      Thus:~l,  The  part  played 

1  However,  th*  qiKitioo  stood  outside  the  nnge  of  thooght 

of  the  panlheii'iic  synems  of  India. 

the  Wiadom  of  Premht  and  of  Ihe  Hook  of  Wi^om,  though 
the  two  doubllHS  spring  tn  port  from  the  same  sourcv,  and 


yGoogle 
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by  Wisdom  in  human  life  ( 1  -9) :  ( i )  Her  moral  demandj 
and  her  rewards  {l-£>) :  (a)  Her  oalure  and  poners 
{6-9t-  II'  [lluslrattoiis  of  her  power  taken  Ironi  the 
anciuni  history  of  Israel  (10-19) :  {i)  The  patriarchs 
mid  the  exodus  (10/) :  (a)  'ITie  Canaanite*  (12) ;  (3) 
Disri'i^ion  on  idolatry  (13-15);  (4)  Conlrasl  between 
(iods  dealings  with  Ihe  Israelites  and  his  treatment  of 
ihe  Rgypliani  (10-19). 
Ths  author  m-iket  his  6nt  nction  (snd  10  perhspt  the  whole 


boukiiio 

2,  Ontllne.  ' 


I,  U),  .1 


d  fonun 


of  Ihe 


applying  10  all  men.  He  begins  by  affirming  thai  unrishlcoui- 
ness  a  alien  Trt  Wisdom  and  ia  punished  with  death  by  tiod, 
thouffh.  in  iTLiih,  (lod  does  not  defije  the  deMruciion  of  any, 
bui  the  wicked,  against  his  purpaMi>  &iU  di>wn  death  on  (hcm- 
Mlves  (1);  then,  passing  10  the  mural  question  raised  by  the 
abicnce  uTjUAt  compenaallon  in  M<  world,  he  o^mtvu  that  (he 
wicked  (by  whvin  he  appears  to  me 
Ibsy  deny  future  leiribulion.  gh 
enjoyment  herei  and.  because  th*yar«  reprovFd  b] 

hate  tmd  pvr?iecu(e  inein»  not  knawiiw  that  God  ' „ 

be  innlDrul  (1) ;  whllH.  on  Ihe  other  hand,  IhesulTecingsof  Ihe 
righteDiH  in  Ibis  world  are  only  a  choslening.  (heir  hope  is  full 
ofimiBonnlity,  heieafier  they  shall  be  honoured  and  happy,  and, 
in  faci,  Ihe  widied  enn  in  thb  life  are  miserable,  and  their 
oflspring  is  cursed  (3 1'la);  he  adds  (aEainsI  a  current  view) 


toXS 


fiKSJ 


with  children,  and  Ihe  tn 


bad,  will  be  blessed,  wjiilsl  Iheliad.  crutkol  by  di'ine  wrath, 
wiU  be  forced  10  acknowledge  the  Tolly  of  their  course  (4  lo^S  9)X 
[n  view  of  all  this  be  proceeds  to  assure  kin^  ibai  they  need 
witdoiii  in  order  that  Ihey  may  govern  worthily  and  attain  to 
immortality  (4  t.aiX  and  king  So^oo  (with  whom  the  author 
here  kleniKes  himself)  describes  his  own  eapeHence,  how  he 
had  loved  and  sought  tifier  wtidom.  whar  great  thingi  she  had 

how,  therefore,  he  had  desired  to  dwell  with  her  alwn>-s  as  his 
spouse,  and  he  besought  (lod,  who  alone  could   give  her.^lo 

b4s'^h'"W'i'iSomand";a5''s"&^lpirit'miybr^I  dD.^™; 
him  from  the  holy  heavens  (fl).  The  prayer  concludes  with  the 
ii5flecii.Mi  thai  men  of  fomer  generations  were   gtiided    by 

division,  a  review  of  the  old  history.  WlMlun,  he  sayt,  pre- 
'  Mrved  and  guided  the  parriarchs,  Irom  Adam  to  Joseph,  and, 
by  M,«es.  led  the  Israelites  vieloriously  from  Eg>pt  (10).  The 
remainder  of  Ihe  hook  (from  chap. Ill),  no  longer  occupying 
itself  with  wiulum.  takes  the  fbm  of  an  address  to  (jod,  deiail- 
ing  Ids  s|>ecbl  mhaeuloos  care  of  Israel,  partirularly  in  the 
irealmenl  of  Egypt,  with  brief  lelerence  to  lb*  co«qa*M  of 
Canaan.    TheauthoT,  undertaking  to  gii-e  a  reliEious-lAilosophi- 

cal  sketch  of  the  history.  Doinls  out  that  ih        '- 

punished  by 


*,  God  dun 


J1  thine 


,„,.,  ..,  ,,„- .ess  W  the  spectacle  of _  ..„ .. 

th«'r  enemi?.  {Mt.z,\  aSd  (ihe'^in    argumeu.    being    now 
resumed)  that  the  Egyptians,  Ihrough  Ihe  icinhle  punishment 
inllicled  on  then  by  means  of  their  own  gods,  were  comixlled 
to  acknotvle*!^  the  true  God, 
thalthe^r'-'  —  ' "o--  - 


?«lll  ai' 


lowOSi,-.^ 

— ^Ihor  pauses  in  order  to  explain  the  nature 
'-■  -   --tlythdsmX    The lea'd blameworthy 


iiiiS' 


sihe 


as,  forexampU,  the  homage  paid  by  Kamen  10  imaEcs  (14 1.5), 
and  all  idulalry  is  ai-i;ursed  as  haviui^  been  the  source  of 
ifinral  corruptltm  (Ufria):  idolatry  origiiuled  in  a  dewv  to 
hrfn^nir  ilead  children  and  nnjfs,  and  was  helped  Airmrd  by  Ihe 
skin  of  artists,  who  made  beautiful  images  (14  i^iX  and  so  came 
all  the  frightful  vices  of  •ocSety,  Ibr  which  men  will  surely  he 
puni->hed(14ia.3ilfnimwhichidid3Ity  Israel  kept  free,  wfiiKt 
Israel's  enenues  fell  into  this  childish  nbsurdity  (IS)I  Returning 
now  to  the  history,  the  author  declares  that  fiod  did  indeed 
serul  pla4iies  on  his  people  (in  the  wildemesi),  tut  dealing  with 
them  in  destruciivs  fury,  but  chastising  them,  and  fiinhrr. 
making  nature  fight  for  them  (in  Egypt),  and  giving  them 
nnaels'^foad,  that  they  might  Imm  to  trust  In  him  (10):  that  Ihe 
contrast  in  God'*  deaHng  further  appears  in  his  appallini^  the 

le  the  Isiaelites  had  light  and_guidance  and  the 


ar  of  lire  and  ■  friendly  1 


ina^i"l 


ISfhlh 


remarkable  distruciion  of  tii*  Egyptian  fintbom  (when  the 
ahnighty  Word,  a  Aerce  warrior,  leaped  down  from  heaven  into 
the  doomed  bind),  whilst  the  pUgin(in  Ihe  rebelHon  of  Daihan 
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m  of  Aaron  (IS  i-i-,}.  and  finally,  th 
ivetthrow  of  Ihe   K-Tf  So.  when   tl 


-       -         ,         't^"of 

and  thus  in  all  things  Uod  magnified  and  ^oriRed  his  people  (IBX 

Certain  features  of  the  book  have  given  rise  to  doubts 

as  to  its  complete  and  unitary  character.     The  abrupt 

-    n->._    close  of  the  historical  sketch,  which  endi 

'■  "■"'■  .1,1,  a,  „t™nc  .t  .!»  i™a»  i»m 

Canaan,  has  suggested  the  view  that  the  work  is  not 
complete  (Calmet).  that  the  continuation  of  the  his- 
torical sketch  was  abandoned  by  the  author  as  loo  large 
ati  undertaking,  or  cut  short  by  some  accident  (Grotius, 
Hasse,  Ejchhom),  or  that,  having  been  written  by  him. 
it  was  lost   by  Ihe  acci<lents  of  lime  (ffcydenreich). 

decisive;  the  author  m.iy  have  slopped  al  this  point 
because  he  thought  the  illustralions  given  from  the 
earliest  history  sulliclent.  or  because  he  wished  to  single 
out  the  Egyptians  (Ewald),  or  (Grimm)  because  be 
(ell  that  Ihe  later  history  was  lacking  in  picturesque  and 
dramatic  character,  and  thai  il  chronicled  chiefly  the 
subjeetion  of  the  Israelilei  to  their  enemies.  The 
queslion  of  completeness  may  be  left  tmdecided  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  dues 
not  necessarily  make  the  impression  thai  il  is  a  fragment. 
Nor,  pertiaps,  is  it  possible  to  decide  with  ccn.iinly 
whether  the  book  is  the  production  of  one  man.  The 
two  main  divisions  are  not  very  closely  connect1.1l ; 
Ihe  history  of  Ihe  fathen  in  the  second  part  (which 
is  at  once  a  glorification  of  Israel,  and  an  attack  on 
idolatry  in  general  and  Egyptian  idolatry  in  particular) 
may  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  praise  of  wisdom 
in  the  first  pari,  which  is  a  philosophicil  consideration 
of  the  life  of  the  author's  own  day ;  Solomon  is  not 
introduced  tilt  chap.  6  ;  after  11 1  the  narrative  does  not 
mention  wisdom,  but  is  wholly  concerned  with  the 
history  ;  and  ihe  style  changes,  being,  in  the  flrst  pari, 
relatively  simple  and  direct,  with  constant  re^rd  lo  the 
Hebrew  principle  of  parallelism,  whilst,  in  the  second 
pan,  it  is  ambitious,  grandiloquent,  or  turgid,  compli- 
cated and  artificial,  often  without  parallelism.  On  Ihe 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  a  lexical  unity  is  recog- 
nis.il>le  in  Ihe  fad  thai  the  two  points  of  attack  in  the 
work,  apostasy  and  idolatry,  represent  the  two  great 
enemies  of  the  later  devout  Jiidaism,  and  that  a  conscious' 
ness  of  unity  is  shown  in  9 18.  which  makes  the  iransition 
Ihe  first  port  to  the  second,  and  has  not  the  appear- 


^ofar 


It  and  61  suggests  that  Ihe  same  speaker  is  intended 
throughout,  that  Ihe  non-mention  of  wisdom  after  II 1 
is  due  to  the  fact  Ihnt  the  author  became  so  immersed 
in  his  historical  sketch  (which  he  meant  as  an  indiclment 
of  his  own  contemporaries)  that  he  forgot  Ihe  philosophical 
thesis  with  which  he  set  out.  that  [he  change  of  style  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  change  of  subject  mailer, 
Ihe  moral  and  philosophical  discussions  falling  more 
easily  into  the  form  of  the  Bookof  I>rovert»,  the  dramatic 
scenes  of  the  earlier  history  readily  suggeslii^  legeniLuy 
touches  and  highly- coloured  language,  and  Ihal  there 

parts — t.g,,  the  rush  of  thought  of  the  second  part  is 
paralleled  in  the  description  of  the  wicked  (6)  and  of 
wisdom  (712-8 1 ).  and  the  religiously  elei'aled  and  digni- 
fied tone  of  the  first  part  appears  here  and  there  in  Ihe 
second  (cp  1 1J-.5  9i-6  with  llaj-rf  12i9  l6^).  On  the 
whole  it  seems  easier  to  account  for  the  differences  of 
matter  and  style  under  Ihe  supposition  of  one  single 
author  than  to  explain  the  unity  under  the  supposition 
of  two  or  more  authors. 

In   Ihe  last  century  there  yirie  several  ailempis   to 

This  analysis  was  begun,  according  to  Bretschneider,  by 

Houhigant.  who  divided  Ihe  work  into  two 

4.Hi«tOIT«f    nirli.  chaps.  l-»  and  chaps.  lO-lS.  and  wat 

eritiolim.       rieiein  followed  >y  Doededein ;  only,  whilst 

Hebrew)  to  Sokmon,  and  die  second  (wiition  in  (Seek)  to  a  later 
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■uujysis  Kichhorn  djsttnii  only  in  nuking  (he  division  ax  11  a 
and  regarding  the  whole  book  ju  having  been  originally  writien 
in  Onck,  and  Hcnholdi  besins  the  iKond  pun  wiifa  13.  Nach- 
tifal'i  pfopoult  lo  cul  the  book  up  Inio  a  number  of  parts  and 

contcnied  himself  wKh  dividing  Eichboms  lint  section  Inio  two, 
lhu:> making  three  sectloiuinlhcbouk, of  wbli:hlhefinl(l  i-6bX 

<iirhOj  however,  wu  not  Imbued  with  Plalonlc  philosophyX  at 
'  '  '  '         of  the  Jewjsh  people ;  Ihesecond  <rl9-10),  composed 


faithful  pni 
by  an  Alei 


aje« 


the  I 


5  (l".19),  0 


The  argumenls  used  by  these  scholars  (given  ai  length 
bf  Grunm)  are  substanlially  those  which  are  menlioned 
above.  No  one  since  Bretschneider's  lime  has  advocated 
such  a  diBniembertnenl  of  ihe  book,  and  at  present  its 
unity  is  generally  regarded  as  certain  or  probable, 

The  aim  of  the  work  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  The  author  is  equally  concerned  10  rebuke 
B.  Aim.  ^P''^'^'^  J"**  ^""^  idolatroiis  Gentiles,  to  con- 
sole  and  encourage  his  suffering  lellow-counliy- 
men.  and  to  eilol  the  greatness  of  his  nation.  He  calls 
on  princes  to  observe  that  virtue,  though  here  oppressed, 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  next  world,  [hat  wisdom,  which 
Is  Ihe  source  of  virtue  and  the  Informing  spirit  of  all 
things  good,  is  the  gift  of  the  God  of  Israel,  that  in  the 
past  she  has  saved  men  from  great  perils,  and  that  God, 
In  ancient  times,  glorified  his  people  Israel  by  delivering 
them  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;  especially  that, 
for  their  sake,  he  formerly  inflicted  terrible  punishment 
on  the  Egyptians.  In  a  word,  he  comforts  his  people 
(and  warns  their  enemies)  by  assuring  them  that  God  is 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  always  held  in  high 
estimation.      From  its  inclusion  in  the  Septiuigint  we 


s  composition,  i 
>nlcal  in  the  fu 
lion  assigned  tr 


<t  they  regarded  it  as 


e  NT. 


held 


of  the  book  by 
some  .'I  I  writers :  lists  oi  sucn  expressions  may  be 
found  in  Nilisch.  Kern  (in  the  Tubingen  Zri/itA.  /. 
TAiahgie,  iSj;),  Stier  {Apokryflun.  1853),  and  others. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  Tholuck,  Grimm,  Farrar,  and  other 
writers  regard  the  resemblances  as  too  general  to  xito\e 
quc-latioa.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point :  but  a  com- 
parison of  eert.iin  passages  makus  it  not  improbable  that 
the  [wok  was  known  to  Paul  and  some  of  )iis  followers, 
expressions  and  lini.-s  of 


thought. 


Fore.aniple,Si7y;Eph.fl. 


^(m, 


■stoihedlfficu1lyofunderstandinglheni).lli5./ 

■m.  1  30-3}  fdeKHption  of  the  blindness  and  vices 
vtid),  III]  Acts  f-3o(ir~pii^t.  vnixlwv,  God's 


end  of  the  first  century  onward 
Clem^I  of  Rome,  in  1  Cot.  27.  b. 


arly  Christians  ' 
e  canon   of   Me 


»ally  regarded  the  work 
^■ristian 

„,„..™?^Sim,T 

HlliTadopl'any  non-Chilstlan  bm^ 
itt  of  Jewish  ■ulboTity  (see  Canon, 
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Ls  inspired,  though  Origcn,  Euiebiui,  and  Augusline  denied  the 
Elippolylus,  ed.  Lagatde,  66;  Cyprian.  Exhort.  Mart,   ja; 


/•.^^"^^i'a/.).acS°froniTtabanui  onwards,  there  Is  a"™^ 

It  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  regarded  by  Christian 
scholars  as  a  work  of  high  value,  in  spile  of  its  occasional 
turgid  rhetoric  and  narrow  nationalism  ;  so  Luther  and 
most  writers  up  10  the  present  time,  Pellican  held  it  lo 
be  inspired  ;  but  in  this  view  he  stands  almost  alone 
among  Protestants,  The  opinion  as  lo  its  canonicity 
has  varied  greatly.  'ITie  fathers  cited  it  freely  as 
'Scripture'  or  as  of  divine  authority,  but  apparently 
without  having  in  mind  the  question  of  canonicity. 
Augustine  seems  to  be  the  first  wTiier  who  formally 
included  it  in  the  list  of  canonical  books.  It  was 
recognised  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  decree  o(  the  council  of  Trent,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  other  Apocryphal  hooks  in  the  contro- 
versies between  Protestants  and  CathoUcs  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  movement  which  banished  the 
books  from  the  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreigo 
" the  German  discussions  of  (851-1855. 


We 


E  Palest 


njew 


accept  il  as  an  inspired  Scripture  (their  standard 
being  in  some  regards  local  and  narrow),  that  it  was  so 
accepted  probably  by  the  Eg)-plian  Jens  (though  it  is 
not  cited  by  Philo).  certainly  by  many  Patristic  writers, 
that  il  is  now  accepted  by  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
churches,  and  rejected  by  the  various  Protestant 
churches,  and  that,  for  the  rest,   it  must  stand  on  its 


!  divine  oneness,  omnipresence 
(Ij  7i6i.  and  omnipoience 
and  God's  providential  care  of 

Mul  "*   *'"'    "     ("^P   ®>    tx.  Sm).     The 


T.  Ethical 


(II  >3^ 


1   by  ( 


(89).  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  formless  n 
(llijl.  It  ascribes  to  him  wisdom  (see  below), "just ice 
(12is|.  and  kindness  (lij  11 93-9«  12>]-t6  Igt  16;).  and 
calls  him  Kather  |14j),  but,  like  the  l>enii»euch.  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  represents  him  as  the  especial 
friend  and  guardian  of  Israel  (16=  I81B  19ag);  Israel 
he  chastens  (I2i)).  other  nations,  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  he  punishes  (ISio),  yet  with  the  design  of  lead- 
ing them  to  repentnnce(123-i»).  Butchaps.  11/  clearly 
express  the  idea  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  predestined 
to  be  cursed,  and  this  conception  is  naively  put  by  the 
side  of  Ihe  proclamation  of  God's  universal  love.      The 

found  in  the  book.  The  tl«i7i[.i  of  184  is  the 'destiny' 
determined  by  God  ;  the  term  is  Greek.  Ilie  conception 
is  Hebrew— it  is  ihe  OT  idea  of  divine  predestination. 

The  word  of  God  is  simply  the  utterance  of  his  w  ill 
(9 1  16 19  96}  and  newr  appro.iclies  the  Philonian  Logos. 

'''»*»^  •**■  leaps  down  from  the  divine  throne  into 
the  doomed  land  of  ICgypi,  or  in  9 1,  in  which  '  word ' 
is  indeed  a  parallel  to  'wisdom'  (v.  1),  but  wisdom  is 
here  not  a  personification,  but  a  simple  attribute  of  God, 
and  the  thought  of  5 1  is  th.it  of  Ps.  SSq.  The  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  the  I^rd  is  the  same  as  that  In 
the  inter  (exilian  and  post-exilian)  OT  books.  Ihe  temi 
being  equivalent  to  '  being  or  person  of  God  ' :  it  is  an 
anthropomorphic  expression,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  God,  like  man,  h.is  a  separate  inward  principle  or 
true  being.  This  spirit  is  said  to  fill  the  world,  to  con- 
tain all  things,  to  be  in  all  things  (I7  12i),  and  is 
identified  with  wisdom  and  with  God  (U-j).  It  is  the 
holy  spirit  of  God  (Is.63io/.  Ps.Slu  H3to),  which  is 

the  nference  i&  not  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs  rather  than 
lo  our  Apoi;ryphal  Wi&dom. 
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console  men  (9  .r';,  and, 
with  unrighleomness  (] 
not  reach  hypostalisalii 
fietsonifici    ' 


divine  teacher,  catinoldwell 
This  representation  does 

but  it  is  a  very  vigorous 
■     ■    ■■         mark  is  Wise 


cepiion  of  wisdom  regardul 
attribute  of  God,  only  the  description  is  here  more 
elaborate,  and  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  hypostatisa- 
lion.  Wis.lom,  it  is  said,  was  with  God  when  he  made 
the  world  (cp  Prov,  Bia-ji)  and  knew  his  ' 


by  h 


e  (9*9  83), 


n  his  glory,  the  mirror  of  his 
power,  the  image  of  his  g-x«Jness  (735/),  she  is  ani- 
mated by  an  acute,  vigorous,  benevolent  spirit,  is  of 
ptMfect  beauty,  knows,  directs,  controls  all  things  (7  3>-^ 
II  Si)-  transforming  the  souls  of  men  (7ij),  bestowing 
on  them  all  virtues  (84-8).  and  guiding  their  outward 
fortunes  {10),  coming  (o  dwell  with  them  as  beloved 
friend  and  counsellor  (839).  but  bestowed  only  by  God, 
and  to  be  obtained  from  him  by  prayer  (8ji  9).  She 
is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  substantially  identical  with 
Philo  s  Logos,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  blends  insensibly 
with  the  human  quality  of  vrisdom, 

Oihci  quasi -hypwialical  inlciintdiKriEi  becncn  God  ind  the 
world  arc  lEcognised  by  mcne  mndcm  writers  (as  Bois)  in  the 
lermj  ■power'  (la),  ■jusiLc'  (IbX  'providHKe'  (14j  Ui), 
■nmrcy'O*"'),   'hand'  (lllj).  '  hypMtasis' (18ai>;  but  this 

quFiiion  (see  Wisoont  Literature,!  B)^  asio  the'hyp«t»sis' 
or  *  substance^  of  115 31  It  appears  10  be  simply  mnnna. 

The  conceptions  of  '  wisdom  '  and  '  spirit '  stand  mid- 
way, in    the    line  of  advance   toward   hypostatisation. 
■  ideas  of  the  OT  and  the  later  ideas 


of  PI 


e  NT. 


Of  other  supernatural  bdngs  there  is  mention  of  only 
Gentile  deities  and  the  devil.  The  former  are  declared, 
with  greater  distinctness  than  is  found  in  the  OT.  to  be 
nonentities,  invented  by  the  folly  of  men  (14 .3/ ).  The 
existence  of  the  devil  is  assumed,  and  be  is  identified 
{2j4)  with  the  serpent  of  Gen.  S-  The  name  for  him 
here  used  (Sid^oXot)  is  probably  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  so  renders  the  Hebrew  Sa/an  in  Ps.  109 
(103]6  Jobl6/.2i^.  iCh.21.  (BA  ;  not  I.) ;  the 
identification  of  the  serpent  with  a  supreme  evil  spirit 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Secrets  of  Hnoch  (313-6)  in  the 
exlant  Jewi^  pre-Christi.-in  lil«ature.'  and  in  both 
books  his  seduction  of  F.ve  is  ascribed  to  his  envy. 
This  identification  probably  sprang  from  a  deepening 
sense  of  sin,  and  from  a  growing  conxnciion  of  the 
necessity  of  separating  God  from  the  moral  evil  of  the 
world.      The  author's  silence  respecting   demons   and 

books)  is  possibly  due  to  the  philosophical  nature  of 
his  thought,  in  which  wisdom  lakes  ilie  place  of  all 
other  good  intermediary  agents  (see  WISDOM  Liteha- 
TL'KE,  §  11),  and  the  one  demon,  the  devil,  is  held  to 
be  sufficieni  10  account  for  the  eiil  of  the  world. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  book  concerning  man  is  in  part 
an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  There  is 
.  jg^„  no  trichotomy  (body,  soul,  spirit),  only  the 
"I"*'-  dichotomy  of  the  inward  principle  of  life  (soul, 
spiritjand  its  outer  casement  (body).  The  soul  or  spirit 
the  author  represents  (herein  following  Gen.  27}  as 
breathed  into  the  body  by  God  (15n),  and,  at  death, 
received  into  the  other  world  never  to  return  (cp  the 
avowal  of  ignorance  on  this  point  in  Eccles.  3n}.  The 
question  of  hum.in  freedom  is  not  formally  discussed, 
and  prohahly  did  not  present  itself  to  the  author's  mind 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Freewill  is  assumed  in  some 
passages,  as  in  1 16,  in  which  it  is  said  that  bad  men  call 
down  destruction  on  themselves,  and  in  56  13,  in  which 
they  attribute  their  wretchedness  to  their  own  folly.  On 
the  other  hand,  man  is  said  (12io  13 1)  to  be  foolish  by 
nature,  unable  of  himself  to  know  God,  and  yet  (213, 
which  gives  an  interpretation  of  Gen.  1 37)  the  image  of 
1  In  the  Sibylline  omclu  (1,44).  the  lempler  of  Eve  U  the 
■wscls'\™n«'8ofR.'lLCha™s'inhised.of'l?««*).' 
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God's  being.  Of  a  control  by  God  of  human  thought 
and  destiny  nothing  is  said  directly. 

The  work  passes  beyond  the  OT  and  Semitic  thought 
in  general  in  its  adoption  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
pre-existence  of  souls  (S».  and  cp  l&gi6).  and  this 
involves  a  sort  of  predestination  ;  Solomon  says  that 
being  good  he  came  into  an  midefiled  body,  btiil,  the 
author's  practical  view  of  moral  life  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  affected  by  his  philosophical  theories  ;  he  holds 

mor.ll  responsibility  without  troubling  himself  to  define 
the  limits  of  these  facts,  and  he  appears  10  adopt  the 
OT  division  i>f  men  into  good  and  bad.  going  t»yond 
the  later  OT  books,  however,  in  recognising  the  possi- 
bility of  passing  from  one  class  to  the  other,'  But  his 
horizon  is  here  limited— he  has  in  mind  the  flagrant 
sinners  of  his  lime,  the  apostates  and  the  idolaters,  and 
he  cannot  be  said  10  express  a  general  view  of  the  ethical 
capacity  of  man.  He  holds,  however  (9ij),  that  the 
corruptible  body  presses  down  the  soul  (cp  3  Cor,  64). 

Sin,  disobedience  to  God's  moral  law,  is  represented 
in  one  passage  (2j4|  as  having  been  introduced  into  the 
lA  Ri  "'^Id  by  the  devil  (for  death  is  the  result  of 
"■  ""■  sin),  in  another  passage  (14=;)  as  the  resuh  of 
idolatry.  This  apparent  discrepancy  does  not  point  to 
two  authors,  but  comes  from  a  shifting  of  the  point  of 
view.  Following  Gen.  3  the  author  says  that  sin,  as  an 
historical  fact,  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  world  in 
the  disobedience  of  Eve.  and.  like  the  OT,  he  does  not 
think  of  explaining  its  psychological  origin  ;  but,  looking 
at  the  vices  of  the  society  of  his  own  time,  he  traces 
them  all  to  idolatry,  which  is  the  negation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  i  the  vagueness  of  his  thought  on  this 
point  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  be  not  only  gives  no 
chronological  beginning  of  idolatry,  but  refers  it  10  an 
inie!lectu.Tl  weakness  (13i  H14)  whose  origin  he  does 
not  expUiin.  He  falls  back  on  the  teaching  of  ob3er^'a- 
tion  that  men  are  by  nature  morally  weak  (513).  aiid 
must,  in  order  to  be  saved  from  error,  be  instructed  and 
strengthened  by  (Jod  (15i/.).  This  natural  moral 
weakness  he  (like  the  O T)  does  not  bring  into  historical 
connection  with  the  Iran^ression  of  Eve  or  of  Adam. 
The  spiritual  safeguard  against  sin,  union  of  heart  with 
God,  is  finely  expressed  in  15»/  ;  '  even  if  we  sin.  we 
are  thine,  knowing  thy  power  [that  is,  submitting  our- 
selves humbly  to  thy  righteous  and  merciful  control] ; 
but  we  will  not  sin,  knowing  that  we  are  accounted  thine, 
for  lo  know  thee  is  perfect  righteousness.'  Faith  (only 
3 14)  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  acceptance  of  God's 
will,  and  trust  in  him  for  protection. 

For  the  wicked,  it  is  said  (3id-iii7  43),  there  is 
retribution  in  this  life,  and  men  are  punished  by  means 
their  sins  (11 16},  but  the  real  and 
iversal  recompense  of  moral  conduct 
comes  in  the  ftiture  life.  Here  the  author  passes  quite 
beyond  the  OT  thought,  in  which  ShSol  has  no  ethical 
character,  and  the  resurrection  (Dan.  12)  is  confined  10 
Israelites.  Hereafter,  he  declares  (3-S).  the  position  of 
all  men  will  be  determined  by  their  mor.-d  character — 
the  righteous  will  have  peace  and  glory,  the  wicked 
will  be  in  misery  (4i8-»  17ji);  passages  like  614/. 
in  which  the  transiloiy  hope  of  the  wicked  is  contrasted 
with  the  everlasting  hope  of  the  righteous,  must  be 
interpreted,  from  the  general  thought  of  the  book,  to 
mean  not  the  annihilation  of  the  ungodly,  but  their 
endless  misery.  Possibly  the  author  here  has  in  mind 
the  denial  of  future  retribution  in  Ecclesiasies.  more 
probably  he  is  opposing  a  general  Sadducean  opinion 
of  his  time.  He  makes  no  reference  to  purgatorial 
future  ptmishment  or  to  a  bodily  resurrection,  unless  the 
latter  be  involved  in  the  'glorious  kingdom'  (5 16  tlio) 
and  dominion  over  the  nations  (38)  which  the  righteous 
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why  it  should  noi  have  been  disiinclly  menlioned. 
Tlie  coiidilions  of  the  future  lite  are  staled  in  the  mosi 
general  uay — there  are  no  details  of  happiness  and 
tornienl.   only  v»gue  mention  of  light  and  dnrknesi. 

bell.  The  author  eontenis  himself  *i(h  emphasising 
lite  fundamental  fact  of  moral  retribution  :  his  retii:eii(;e 
as  to  details  miy  be  due  to  hia  philosophical  dislike  of 
the  crude  [uclures  in  such  books  as  Enoch  {see  EscilA- 
TOl/KJV,  indfi,  i.vtr.  '  Heaven,'  '  Hell ').  Man,  beholds 
{here  again  following  Gen.  3).  was  created  to  be  im- 
mortal (in  this  world  apparently),  and  would  so  have 
been,  but  for  the  entrance  of  death  through  the  envy  of 
the  devil,  and  the  folly  of  the  first  human  pair.     All 

ling  to  the  author,  the  gift  of  God,  or  of 


God's 


m(7.6 


")- 


:s  general  tightness  of  conduct  he  paiticularises 
{St)  the  four  virtues  of  Clreek  philosophy— moderation, 
19  Vfrtna    P"'^''cal  Sense,  justice,  and  courage  or 

protit.ahle  in  life,  and  these  also  he  represents  as  the 
gift  of  Wisdom.  His  more  general  catalogue  of  viitues 
{7  91/ 1  embraces  the  gentler  quality  of  '  ptiilanlhropy.' 
knd  the  Hebrew  idea  of  '  holiness.'  and,  following  the 
OT,  he  represents  the  combination  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  (1219)  ns  something  which  is  taught  us  by 
the  example  of  God  himself.  His  ethical  code  thus 
Oilers  a  happy  union  of  Jewish  and  Greek  dements  i  of 
ethical  philosophy  proper  (inquiry  into  the  basis  of 
moral  beliefs  and  conduct)  he  has  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  ethical  attitude  toward  non-lsraeliiish 
peoples  he  is  narrow  ;  like  the  prophets,  he  sees  nothing 
good  in  other  civilisations  {as,  forexample.  the  Egyptian), 
but.  from  his  national  religious  point  of  view,  involves 
them  in  one  sweeping  condemnation.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  does  not,  by  a  single  word, 
express  sympathy  with  thni  thought  and  life,  or  betray 
any  suspicion  that  they  have  played  an  important  part 
JD  the  divine  education  of  humanity.  He  recognises 
only  one  true  l.tw  of  life,  and  this,  he  sni-s  {IS4).  is  to 
be  given  to  the  world  by  Israel ;  this  is  tlie  view  of  the 
exilian  and  posi-exilian  prophets,  but  in  our  author  we 
expect  some  modification  of  the  old  statement      There 

46)  which  has  been  so  interpreted  is  really  a  protest 
against  what  the  author  regarded  as  the  undue  importance 
atLiched  by  some  to  the  possession  of  children,  and  a 
rejieiition  of  the  OT  declaration  {Is.  6C4/)  thai  bodily 
conditions  sh.-ill  not  determine  membership  in  the 
Isr;telilish  communily.  It  was  an  old  complaint  of  the 
pious  in  Israel  that  the  wicked  were  often  well  provided 
with  children  {l's.l7>4l.  t  gift  which  was  supposed  10 
be  a  special  mark  of  divine  favour  (Ps.l273-s  12S.i). 
Ben  ain  had  already  (IS1-4)  protested  nuainsl  the 
exaggeraied  form  of  this  view,  and  our  author  makes  a 
special  application  of  the  protest  to  the  case  of  illicit 

to  obtain  them  by  immoral  unions  :  the  virtuous  woman, 
though  barren,  shall  be  Hessi-d  in  the  final  divine 
visil-ition,  and  the  eunuch,  if  he  be  righteous,  shall 
have  compensating  part  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  |sa 

able  position  in  the  public  worship.  Such  an  o|iinion 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  springing  from 
Therapeutist  hostility  to  marriage.  The  line  ihntighl 
that  honourable  old  age  is  not  measured  by  nunilier 
of  years  (48/ )  which  b  a  correction  or  rei-ision  of  Prov. 
I631  Ecclus,  S54-6.  though,  according  to  Philo  {/V  fit. 
contimpL  81,  it  expresses  a  principle  of  the  TherapeuLT;, 
is  of  too  general  a  nature  to  be  regarded  as  borrowed 
from  them  :  it  is  found  in  the  Stoics  {cp  Cic  De  Fin.  j). 
and  looks  not  to  contempt  of  life,  but  to  emphasising 

Willi  all  his  strong  national  feeling,  he,  like  the  other 
S343 
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I;JokinSh  writers  (see  \V|^^»IM   LnhHATi-RE,  §  6|.  U« 

facts,  the  offermg  of  sacrifice  by  the  Israelites  (IS?)  and 
of  incense  by  Aaron  (ISii;.  puts  into  Imlomon's  month 
(98)  the  words  '  temple,  altar,  tabernacle.'  and  quotes 
l3n)  a  reference  to  the  temple  from  the  OT  {Is. 585). 
but  otherwise  ignores  the  external  trultus.  He  regards 
prayer  and  praise  as  the  highest  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  He  draws  largely  from  the  I'cntatcuoh  and 
somewhat  from  Isaiah  and  the  I's-ilms,  but,  after  the 
manner  of  the  lime,  dofs  not  name  them  or  other 
sacivd  books,  or  make  allusion  to  the  existence  of  a 

The  book,  in  j 
14.  Litanry   \ 

The  nunilKt  ■A  its  HiciM  is  vivi« 
Df  ihc  Sept.)  U  11=4  M't,  ii«  Ittl. 

,  but   lh(    Hvli 


syllabls,  beivecn  urnicn  come  varjinK  munrwns  or  unaDcenim 
ayllabtcK;  la  tlw  pahsa^en  («uch  as  lOj^ai).  id  which  there  are 
suii^e^tions  cf  tiRck  lainlqc,  daclylir.  ■nd  Hs^anctc  mtlrci, 
the  combioatiDni  of  sy]1al>le«  an  jirobably  either  accident^ 

che^Dco^onal  imiulions  whicTawriicr acq^imi^vSth^Gre^ 
poetry  wight  permit  himself.* 

The  construction  of  the  book  is  skilful.      After  show- 
ing men's  supreme  need  of  righteousness,  the  author 

IB.  st»etu».  f""'^'w^i"'!;^.:H 


;  divideil 


describes  their  contrasitd  fates.  On  the  b 
picture  he  appeals  to  kings  to  embrace  wisdom,  as 
whose  exponent  and  laudator  S^ilomon  appears,  gi^nng 
his  own  experience,  and  extolling  wisdom  .is  the  source 
of  all  knou'ledge.  physical,  moral,  and  religious,  as  an 
efHuence  from  God  and  his  companion  and  eo-worlter, 
and  as  the  teacher  and  saviour  of  men  of  ancient  times. 
In  illustration  of  this  last  point  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  pnlriarchs  and  of  the  dclivcmnce  of  the 
Israelites  from  EgjplLin  Imndnge  and  their  conquest  of 
Canaan.  This  plan  of  the  work  was  well  fitted  to 
commend  it  to  the  author's  contemporaries :  the 
philosophical  praise  of  wisdom  is  justified  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  pmctica!  value,  and  the  whole  picture 
conveys  encouragement  to  the  suffering  righteous,  and 
a  solemn  warning   to  all   the  enemies,  apusl.ite  and 

and  guardian  wisdom  is. 

The  style  v.iries  in  the  diflerent  parts.  The  first 
part  (chnps.  1-9)  approaches  the  evenly  balanced  nphor- 
Ifl  Btvta.  "''''  '"""  "f  P™''^'-'*-  «■'<''  »«  distinctive 
IB.  »tj».  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  ; 
but  it  is  made  up  of  connected  discourses,  each  of 
which  aims  at  a  definite  demonstration  or  exposition. 
and  the  style  is  far  more  flowing  than  that  of  Proverbs 
and  Ben  Kira.  in  this  respect  rather  resembling  Ecclesi- 
nstes.  In  the  second  part  {chaps.  10-JS),  whilst  the 
iiliihometr)'  is  maintainwl,  with  a  flavour  of  parallelism, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  produces  an  approach 
to  simple  prose,  with  an  inflation  born  of  the  desire  to 
make  the  history  impressive.  In  both  parts  power  of 
iniagiiiation  is  conspicuous ;  the  pictures  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  wicked  I£>i;-i3)  nnd  the  terrors  of  the 
KgyptL-ins  (IT/)  have  the  cumulation  and  rush  in 
which  I-ickiel  is  a  master,  and  many  of  the  epithets 
have  an  i£schylean  force  and  majesty;  it  is  perhaps 
this  loirent-like  movement  that  most  impresses  the 
reader  in  the  author's  descriptions.  Nor  is  he  lacking 
in  something  that  resembles  humour  as.  in  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  Ihc  mnnufadure  of  an  idol  by  the  carpenter 
(I311-19).  which  is,  hoM'evcr,  only  a  slighl  expansion  of 
an  OT  passage  (Is.  41ia-ij).      Hb  is  fond  of  assonance, 

and  mela[*or,  has  many  instances  of  chiasm  (as  815 
4i),  and  in  one  case  (6i7-»")  employs  the  sorites.  This 
last  use  is  taken  from  Greek  logic,  of  Iheoihers  there 
are  many  examples  both  in  (he  OT  and  in  Greek 
writers.  Throughout  he  shows  fulness,  richness,  and 
vitality  of  conception,  which  is  eonsiaiilly  in  danger  of 
running  into  exaggeralion  and  bombast.  The  nature 
of  his  inalerial  does  nol  call  for  direct  descriptions  of 
external  nature ;  but  in  a  number  of  passages  he  show-s 
a  tine  feeling  for  colour,  form,  and  movement  (see 
5^1111-91 11  iS  ISiITtS-ii).  Tbeau<1ior*s  notewonhy 
command  of  Greek  suggesu  thai  he  was  well  read  in 
Greek  poetical  and  philosophical  literature. 

His  vocabulary  b  rich  sad  picturesque :  he  ur^s  a  number  of 
uncnmrnoq  terms,  is  fond  of  comuundt,  and  bos  himself 
orijEinaied  compiMindl  or  given  peculiu-  signilkHlions  10  e^iisi' 
ini!  roim!.  Bs  itiitoxt  (HMK  'lov«  of  souli'  <»  Uamuc. 
2i,a  nad  i>erhai»ir»u>«>A.ffn>t  (7i  lOi).     He  h;is  token  a 

Gen.  1  14)  :    ffiraflif  if  impiia  ovrou  (IS  ro, 


t  ls.1 


F  iIk  OT;  ihui  words  »  imAiai  <l  3)'; 

„.-, (ia(ls»i))i*<'x»'«(^i«):  J«m(««« 

);  f*A..(5  .7)  :(»"«■  (13  t);  mode,  of  e-pnaioil,  such  u 
^f^i.,  lo,.  ..!,<,.  ,.>;  ^6);  and  the  UHof  the  connnlivei 


a  for  the  determination  of  the  origin  of 

Found  in  its  use  oT  other  books,  the  nal 

.    of  its   Ideas,   and    the  historical  c 

I...     di'ions  *>>ich  it 


M>p»n«i 


.  (oa 


vith  Ecclui.  I61-4  niegcsti  Ihal  ou     .       . 

with  the  latter  work,     ll  is  generally  admllled  that  h«  uied  the 

Septu^nr  Iranibuion  of  ine  Pmtiaeucb  and  luaiah;  whether 

alluuon  10  Ps.  SI  A  IsJ,  iaiai^baci^'csratlivapaTaphTaaethan 
acjuiiunor  pLlli^^f-mi].!^,  bia><>((iuinP>.TSis)>» 
ku  ivWAw  Tf»«ii'  where  9  has  ^ri.,  and  in  lOi;  (from 
l^.l<eIa)  he  hot  <<c  -mlwiir  ih»V»i  where  our  Hebrew  bu 
simply 'covecins' and  the  psalm  in  •  (Ps.  IDMIIHI  u)  eli  n. 
tin:,,  from  .lirch,  in  vie»  of  his  fondness  for  psrai^rasing,  it 
cinnot  be  shown  that  be  did  or  did  rot  have  ihr  ^-' —  -- 
ttrvek.    There    i>   uncertainty  alsa  about  the  rela 

in  Enoch,  it   probably  ■■ 


,  of  the  devil ')  10  a  simlbir  ilalemenc  in  SecnU  a 

■^diH3(ma  cp  Jos.  ^itt.lH  SaMiiJriK,sA    The  1 
iiion  may  have  heen  an  old  oiw,  derii^  by  wisdom 


Then 


Legendary  additions  to  the  OT  narrative,  so  frequent 
in  Wisdom,  do  not  appear  in  any  otiier  book  earlier 

18.  L»K«>dU7  y  „L.^s.rto'Um  *  ,^',;!ilt.thor^ 
addltioDL  skelch"^r\he  "c^l^'hi™-^  ?l'o Ts) 
with  that  of  Ecclus.  (44-49)  to  sec  the  great  difference 
[between  the  methods  of  the  two  writers ;  the  latter 
keeps  himself  strictly  to  the  OT  text,  the  former  revels 
in  fanciful  embellishments  (11 .5  18./  ,.B/../  I769/ 
15-19  18../  n-9  19"/  ■7").  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  supposition  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  were  ycrjt  free  in  their  dealing  with  the  sacred 
books  ;  but.  as  a  Mace  sho^vs  (hat  there  was  a  similar 
tendi-niy  in  Palestine,  we  are  led  (o  refer  it  rather  to 
a  na(ural  growth  of  lefjend,  of  which  there  are  many 
eiamplesiii  later  Apocryphal  books  and  in  the  Talmud.* 
The  nltegorlslng  me[hod  of  interpretation,  if  found  In 
Wisdom,  would  doubtless  be  Alexandrian,  but  would 


method  of  interprelalioi 
time.      But  it  does  not 


g  before  Philo 


exLCf^raphical  lists  sec  the  c 

Liment  of  Gen.Os  in  Enoch  u  mythologies 
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The  cases  cited  (by  Boi->  are  not  properly  allegoriiing ;  lbs 

E'llar  of  salt  (IO7)  is  a  '  monument.'^ not  a  symbol,  of  an  uo- 
ilieving  »ul^  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  (10 17)  ii  not  a 

a™  w^'^  nu'a  symbol,  il'°it  an  iiuirument  and  assurance  of 
salvation;  the  Egyptian  d^rkneu  (1"ti)  is  an  'image,'*  faint 
pbvHcal  suggestion,  of  (be  darkness  of  future  punishment  ;  on 
Che  high-pci^l'i  robe  (18  n)  was  the  whole  cor^mori,  but  only  as 
,.'■?"?..,    ..    '      -"  ™  ™  (I  holy'w  °[he  "l^rd^"' Reuss's 


of  theory, 
™lkiloT 


Kep  toward  (be  meth 


faily  developed 

wiKi  t>v^ii>  iMciely  representations  of  religious  truih. 

The  author's  silence  respecting  Messianic  hopes  is  a 
trait   which  he  has  in  common  with   other   sapiential 

of  date.  His  picture  of  the  suHerings  and  future  glory 
of  the  righteous  (2-5),  though  it  may  be  based  on  Is.  53 
and  has  been  regarded  by  some  expositors  as  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Messiah,'  presents  no  individual  human 
deliverer,  but,  after  the  manner  of  Ihe  prophets,  simply 
represents  pious  Israel  as  destined  to  be  glorified.  Id 
part  of  the  late  pre-Christian  Palestinian  literature  also 
(as  Dan.,  Sib.O.,  iMacc.,  Pss.  of  Sol.)  It  is  the 
nation  (hat  is  the  cen(re  of  hope  ;  it  is  only  in  the  la(ec 
portions  of  Enoch  (as  chap.  46}  that  a  personal  Messiah 
plays  a.  real  rdle  (see  Messiah,  %  7 ;  Eschatoixxiv, 
I  65/).  That  Wisdom  has  a  well-developed  doctrine 
of  ethical  immortality,  and  yet  says  nothing  of  resur- 
rection, may  be  due  to  Its  Egyptian  origin.  The  idea 
of  resurrection  was  a  Palestiniati  growth,  based  on 
Jewish  convictions,  but  shaped  under  the  stimulus  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  it  may  well  have  Ligged  behind  in 
Egypt.  On  Ihe  other  hand.  Alexandria  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  old  Egyptian  and  Greek  ideas  out  of  which  the 
monotheistic  Jews  could  easily  fashion  an  elevated  moral 
conception  of  the  world  to  come.  Each  Jewish  centre 
would  thus  work  out  its  own  favourite  idea  of  the  fiiture, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  two  ideas  would  take  time.  This 
fusion  had  certainly  occurred  before  the  composition  of 
the  eariiest  NT  book,  and  apparently  also  before  the 
time  of  the  Enoch-section  chaps.  01-104,  a  tract  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  our  book,  the  date  of  which 
is.  however,  uncertain,  though  it  may  probably  be  put 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  (cp  Charles,  a-oi  (^  Eaoih). 
Wisilom  appears  to  have  beer  written  before  Ihe  fusion 
of  the  two  ideas  w.-is  accomplished  in  Egypt ;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author's  Hellcnising  tendency  may 
have  led  him  to  discard  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
righteous  on  earth,  though  such  a  notion  may  have 
been  known  to  him  (cp  3t  with  Dan,  ISj).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  the  Egyptian  Jews  began  to  formulate 
a  doctrine  of  ethical  immortality ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
surmised  that,  since  the  editor  of  Ben  Sira,  writing  13a 
ig  of  it,  it  did  nol  appear  before  the 


mry  n.c. 


An  indication  of  date  might  be  obtained  if  w 


30.  ar««k 


Philo 


conceptions  in 

It    is    generally    admitted 


EOUld 
It   of 


oonceptioiL  wi^jg^ 

philosophical  thought;  the  conceptions  of  a  beautiful 
and  logically  arranged  cosmos,  and  of  a  wisdom  which 
is  the  divine  agent  in  creation  and  in  the  control  of  the 
world  (besides  the  minor  points  referred  to  atxivc)  betray 
the  influence  of  the  Platonists  and  Ihe  Stoics.  The 
same  general  Ideas  are  found  in  Philo.  as  whose  con- 
tempor.try,  accordingly,  our  author  is  regarded  by  some 
expositors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  Iwtween 
the  two  writers  are  obvious ; '  besides  many  divergencies 

<  So  Tenullian.  Cyprian.  Hippolylui,  Origen.  and  many 
inlerpreiers  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  tee  Wraieoiis  note  ia 
SmiiR.  DB.  an.  ■Wisdom  of  Solomon." 

5  The  two  nie  compared  by  Orimm,  Drammond.  Meniel, 
Firrar.  Boil,  and  others.     Siegfried,  in  Hastings'  DB,  notes 
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in  explanation  of  pariicular  points  (which,  however, 
would  not  necessarily  prove  ihem  not  conlemponiries), 
there  is,  foe  example,  the  great  dlRerence  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  allegorical  method  of  inierpretation,  which 
proliably,  though  not  certainly,  points  to  the  precedence 
of  Wisdom  in  time.  The  main  point  of  comparison 
is  the  conception  of  the  divine  self-m.inireslation  through 
intermediate  agencies,  and  herein  Philo  and  Wisdom 
differ  in  two  respects :  hrst,  whilst  Philo  names  as 
chief  agent  the  L<^os,  and  has  comparatively  little  to 
say  of  Wisdom,  Wisdom  gives  the  first  place  to  Wisdom 
(not  going  beyond  the  OT  in  his  conception  of  the 
■word'),  and  thus  appears  to  range  itself  along  with 
those  earlier  more  Hebraistic  books  (Proverbs  and  Ben 
Sira)  in  which  the  divine  attribute  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant rdle.  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  advancing  to  the 
more  definilely  Stoic  idea ;  and  secondly,  Philo  treats 
the  conception  in  a  more  scientilic  way,  undertaking  to 
slate  with  philosophic  precision  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  his  personified  energy,  whilst  in 
Wisdom  this  relation  is  assumed  without  explanation. 
From  (his  it  may  probably  be  inferred  thai  our  author 
bad  not  grasped  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which, 
seeing  his  fondness  for  Greek  ideas,  he  would  hardly 
hare  failed  to  do  if  he  had  lived  as  late  03  the  first  half 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  historical  conditions  to  be  accounted  for  are:  the 
persecution  of  bithful  Israelites  by  Gentiles  and  apostate 

MndtttoJ*   ^.S^'"",  '^^   Egyptians.       Them  was   - 


e  Je» 


of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  187  B.C.  (Jos.  AHt.xii.6)  down 
to  the  time  of  Philo  (Philo,  Coh/m.  Ling,  a;  Pttnit.  a). 
The  account  in  3  Mace,  of  an  Egypti.-in  persecution  in 
the  lime  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (331-317  B.C.)  buing  generally 
admitted  to  be  legendary,  the  periods  of  persecution 
which  may  come  into  consideration  (see  Jos.  Cant.  Ap. 
2s)  are  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Vll.  (143-117  ac), 
Cleopatra  (47-30  B.C. ),  Caligula  (38-40  A.D. ).  and  (Jos. 
BJ.  ii.  I87/)  Nero  (63  A.D.).  There  is  not  much 
ground  for  choice  among  these  periods,'  at  most  it  may 
be  said  that  the  comparatively  calm  lone  of  our  book 
(as  in  14i6-!ii>)  does  not  favour  the  seasons  of  iMlterer 
distress  (under  Caligula  and  Nero).  Hut  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  work  was  composed  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  violently  hostile  moremcnts. 
The  author,  even  if  he  lived  in  a  relatively  quiet  lime, 
would  know  enough  of  the  general  fortunes  of  his  people 
lo  paint  his  pictures  of  sutfering  (2-5  14).  Nor  is  his 
refcreiu"*  to  the  worship  of  the  swtues  of  kings  (\Ai6-k] 
chronolc^ically  decisive,  for  divine  worship  was  paid  to 
Ptolemy  L,  and  probably  to  Antiochus  II.,  as  well  as 
to  Caligula  and  Other  Roman  em|ierors.  The  author 
is,  in  fact,  as  (jrimm  remarks,  giving  a  learned  account 
of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
thai  ihe  deified  princes  to  whom  he  refers  were  his  con- 
temporaries. There  appears  lo  be  nothing  in  the 
hblorical  situation  depicted  to  prevent  our  following  (he 
"      '    IS  and  assigning  Ihe  work  to  some  til 


I  of  Philo.  probably  lo  the  first  pre-Christian 

author  all  that  is  clear  is  that  he  was  an 
Egyptian  Jew.  His  strong  Jewish  feeling  appears  on 
99  Anthar  ^''^f  P^B*  °^  '*'*  b"*''''  s"**  his  Greek 
Egyptians  poi 


1  his  hearty  dislike  of  the 


mpts  to  identify  him  with  some  known 
person  are  detailed  at  length  by  Grimm  and  Farrar. 
The  refcnncc  of  ihe  woik  it>  S.>loTiian,!  fouTid  in  early  veniona 

Spt.,  Syr.X  nnd  in  a  number  of  Paitislie,  Rabbinical,  Roman 
ihalic,  am]  Pnamlant  wrilers  <as  late  u  iS^a  by  (he  Calbolic 

1  Crimm'i  renutk  ihsl  in  the  lime  of  Nftd  the  <pirit  of  the 

{vi^'unl)  w['^vlnc?ng?  v^  ^noriaa°iiile  of°lh«  times  10 

1  [Rei-Ind  by  D.  S.  Marfiolioulh  who  boldi  that  tfaere  are 
Rferences  10  [his  book  in  Isaiah. 1 
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k,  Schmid).  was  rejected  by  Augustine  fiud  Jeiume.  £nd  a 
longer  jeiioujly  tju>ider«l.  Ven-  early  critjci  thoiielll  of 
,  Sira  as  the  author  (>«  Aug.  DkI.  C*r.  1.  B  ;  Xclra.1.  i,  4% 
)f  Ihe  famous  Philo  (see  Jer.  /"ra-/.  !■  ii*.  5a/.),  and  ihe 
tr  view  wjia  adored  by  Luiher  and  a  number  of  other  theo- 
ans  ;  but  the  dinerences  betw««n  iho^c  two  wrilers  aiui  our 
lorareso  glaring  that  they  abH^lutely  exclude  such  an  itlcnii- 


Jos.  cm.  .,4/.  1 13  where  a  iKm-jmish  'older  PWk.,'  apparently 
^y  Piumpire),  on  ibe  ground  iHiit  he  wrote  the  £|»stle  10  [he 

Kilions  except  the  last  has  any  show  vf  prt^billty,  and  it  can 
rdly  be  called  prctbable,  siitce  the  tiro  books,  ihoiigh  not 
withoul  a  cetlaln  resemblaiKe  in  style,  Mill  have  diReience!^ 
i..,.!.  _t  — 1 J  „r of  thought,  loopeat  t'<  be  ejplained 


e«n  by  a  writer's  change  of  relijioi;.  "TSTaudior  ii 
held  to  be  a_  Christian  (ty  C.  H.  Weiise  and  olbets) 

nation  of  Cod  as  'Stl^t'  ('"^rbis  docttini  ™futlire"eth?^' 
tetrihution  (8-5),  and  the  supposed  mention  of  his  book  among 
Christian  wiiiiugi  in  (he  Muratorian  Fragment  (but  the  lui 
suptHKition  is  probably  erroneous — see  above,  t  A,  n.  a),  and  the 

single  distinctively  Chrluun  idea(>l>d  noiwoflhoieaddiK^  by 

it  was  wHilen  by  a  non.Ch'nMian°Jew.  Finally^  aThas  been 
pointed  out  above  (f  la),  there  is  nt>  reason  for  suppoNng  that  the 

_...L ._!.,.__  ■  ._  .1 -of  IheThempeuue;  lie  has  no  trace 

'  seem  probable  thai  a  meml4r 


3).  GrMk  ttxL  >] 


H.  P. 

.... ., .;l,',siiyr'Ss.s!: 

laied  by  Thilo  (but  not  published)  are  in  some  passages  ihMuced 
bvhini(.S/«imr«ijfitr.cW/(.  HiJ'n^i»/.i'B/.,Halfe,iS:i)an<! 
by  Grimm.  Swete  gives  Ihe  vaiious  readings  of  MAC.  The  lent 
"  ...  .        ^  ..-      lH:tter  reading* 


.   That 


e  Greek  is 


eni  to  prove  a 'Chaldee' (that  is  ^e»;sh 

the  Syr.  r«'6'nek'^^^s'eipfai^eU  by  Fa^  ^^miiig  fi^" 
CDnfii^onofAra]naic|*£l>gand|i2^DThul  it  is  rather,  says  Hassc, 
a  misreading  of  the  Greek  lyi^n  for  yipm):  in  IS  16  Syiiac 
'command'foT  Greek 'ilealh  comes,  according  to  Faber,  from 

but  Hebrew),  bul  nmy  be  naluially  regarded  as  a  sciihal  err^wte. 
ous  repetition  of  the  preceding  'command.'  So  also,  recently, 
D.  S.  .Margolioiilh.l  whose  ejcamples  are  not  more  cnnvindnE 
(han  those  of  Fabtr.  In  WisU.  1 10  14  m  the  Greek  t>  tads- 
factory  as  it  stands  ;  and  the  identity  of  the  eipres^on  in  ^  la 
wilhlhatin  Is.3toa(nDte<lb;-.Schleusnci)ntsybeunder«apd 

"rtlon  iu'ihlflai'ter.    ^reek  is  loo'lVee'udidi'nmic  lo'b^ 


1873),  with  the  readings  of  the  Cod'eii  .^i- 


phrase)  8  I  (one   coupfct)  8  »  (one  word)   8 
(two  words  in  Ihe  Clem.  le>I.  but  not  tn  J 


the  aSapam ;  in  39  Ihe  line  'let  then 
jollity  docs  nol  Irarerse.'  Ihough  in  it: 
mars  the  cauple|.aiiangem>nt  (ihtee 
aphorism  of  nt,  'wisdom  is  better  I 


'  appropriate  and  good, 
uplets  in  PP.  j-9);  the 
n  strength,  and  a  aa^ 
ction  of  thoughl  and  is 
.in  8.1  lOi  Us  (two 
'ords  also  are  omitted  b 
somefRedom.    On  the 


1  in  /HAS.  1890,  and  in  '  Lines  of  defence  of  the  biblical 
I  CpJ.'Fieudenlhaliny^J,  1891. 
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The  SvrLkC  i<  made  directly  rrom  Ihe  deck,  fo1la> 
RHmUinE  Codu  Alci.  WhiLsI  in  general  it  renden 
■nd  cxprnsionA  of  the  orwinal  with  Adelily,  ii  divef; 
fitHd  far  mure  than  the  Laxiri.  li  jtddi  eKplidta  . 
Bxplananiry  word*,  iiueiu  the  oroper  nama  (Cain 
chap,  10,  irnnden  a  number  of  Greek  wordft.  givvs  frr 


Armenian  cp  Welie,  and  F, 
etc.,  i!;S ;  ihe»  also  both  cc. 

irL^SKATURB.Iis.   Tor  Li. 


36.  BibliOST&pl^.  GHmm.  Among  Iheie  Ihe  following  may 
be  menli.>ned:  Rabaiiu-  Maunit.  IS;^, 
the  earlitit  eitam  eommenlolot  (in  MiRne);  Gioiius  Jn-f/a- 
//ffvi,  1664 :  Comelius  a  Lapidc,  OMM'-nf.  in  li^r.Saf.,  1613; 
Capnilus  Cummtnt.  .  .  .  in  VT.  i(S^  (scallered  observa- 
lion<)i  I.  M.  Tsha.  PnlHiiiints,  1776-77  and  178687;  I.  G. 
Haue,  Saltmt's  HWiArIt,  178;  ;  J.  G.  Eichhom.  EiH/el/une 
i.  J.  Afxr.  Stir.  d.  A  T,  179; ;  C.  <i.  BretKhneider,  Lih. 
SafitHl..  1S04-,  C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (in  Kurtfif.  iiigrl.  Hand- 
h.eh  ..  rf.  A^kr.  d.  AT),  i8fta  (veiv  fun  and  judidom, 
■uperoedet  hia  work  of  1837)-  Since  iS6d  have  appeared  com- 
memarin  by  &.  C.  BisieU,  i83o(in  Ihe  volume  on  the  Apocrypha 
added  ID  the  Lanxe  kwX  P.  W.  Funr,  rB8S  (in  Wace't 
AtecyikrtX  and  Siegfried  (ui  Knutnch't  Atelir,\ ;  arliclei  in 
Siiiih'.  Dk  (by  B.T.\  Watcoti);  M'ClintKk  imd  Sir^i*. 
Cytlnf^ia:  HeRog-Hauck,  RE  (by  E.  SchOrer,  lee  alw  hit 
GJV  vui.^HM.  ^  Iht  Jmith  PafU,  ele.);  HMiingj-  DB 
(by  ^ieefiied):  and  annoiattd  ediliom  by  W,  J.  Drane  (Tki 
Bmk  ^illM.li'm,  1881),  W.  R.  Chuironfin  hit  UicaiDiical ami 
Afxryfhal  Scritlnta.  1884),  and  C,  J. Ball  (in  hit  Variorunt 
AtxryMn.  ig«i>.  On  the  ethinl  ideas  >ee  Kflbel,  'Die  Elhi- 
iclien  Anichauungen  d.  Weiiheii  Salomonit,'  in  SI.  Kr.  (iS6iX 


WISE  HEM  (D>p;)n),  Gen.  418.  See  Macic.  §  3. 
Stars,  g  5.  Zoroastrianism  :  cp  al^  Wisdom 
Literature,  g  a. 

WITCH  (eiB-aO).  Di.  18 10,  WITCHCiBAFT  (D?^), 
iS,  15i3.     SeeiiAOlc,  S5  2*3i/. 

WITHES,  OBEEM,  AV"«-  green  [moisi]  cords." 
RVine-  'new  bowuringa'  (D'n^  t.''yy;}ifihSrim  /aJimX  i'^i- 
M7.  On  the  meaning  of  Th,  lak,%cc  CuLOURS,  |  17;  for  in;, 
f/lhrr,  <ee  Ci>HD.  BowslTings  of  'grnn'gul,  nol  yel  dried, 
are  protalily  meanl. 

WITNESS.  The  part  played  by  witnesses  in  Jewish 
Ief!<i1   procedure   has   been    d(;al(    wilb   in    Law    and 

JUSTLCB.   §  .0^ 

The  Hel^rew  word  is  ij,  'id,  the  Aramaic  sSkd/i 
(kito)  :  and  in  two  passages  in  OT  these  two  lenns  are 
Ireaitd  as  synonymous  (Cien,  31*7.  "ip  II  itnn.it?;  Job 
16 19,  -ig  II  -T|ip).  The  AraUc  word  is  dkid  or  Sihld  (cp 
P.ilmyr.'nD  :' see  Cook, -imw.  Gloss.,  $.v\  The  root 
iakida  (  =  Aram.  sehid;  cp  ttj?  with  Ar.  iarada)  seems 
to  have  meant  originally  ■  lo  be  present '  (cp  the  use  of 
luAiJ'm  Koran,  Sar.  74 13),  and  then '  lo  bear  | lie  present 
as)  witness.'  Sdhid  Is  both  a  wilness  in  general,  and 
one  who  witnesses  to  (he  irulh  of  his  creed  by  dying 
(see  Sur.  471  3869).  The  original  meaning  of  the 
"'"  perhaps   (as   Gen.3l47  Jobl6i9 


si)  the > 


CF: 


;  Di.eiis 


10  remind)  of  Km« 
pre^enl  lo  remind)  Ihe  Inraetilea  of  a  gnat  achievement.     For 

where,  howtver,  Ihe  idea  of  the  root  is  taken  to  be  that  of 
'  reiterating,  bence  emphnlicalty  affirming. ' 

The  word  used  in  the  NT  is  li&fn-vt  (M(n-up-t.  H 
was  employed  by  Christians,  as  by  Muhammedins.  lo 
describe  (1}  simply  one  who  witnessed  lo  the  truth,  and 
then  (3)  particuUiriy  one  who  gave  evidence  of  the  truth 
by  dying,  anti  so  '  a  martyr. ' 

For  (t>  see  Acts]  13.     The  word  is  already  uied  in  the  ucond 
«Ti«  |i)  in  ibe  NT.    So  in  Acts  22io  (AV;  RV  'witness'), 
rb  aXitA  Sn^pou  tDv  fU^vp^  <rov  I  Rev.  2  1 ) 

--■|  •-  .'»"  "Mann  nv  ay».r, 

SJ49 


(AV,  RV^wi 


«i..B*;ri,M 


WONDBES 

In  ancient  times  ihe  heroes  of  mankind  were 
omnmonly  represented  as  being  distinguished  from 
other  men  by  (.imongst  other  charocterislics)  the 
manner  in  which  they  entered  and  deparied  life.  They 
were  not  born  In  the  usual  way,  or,  if  so.  out  of  dite 
course  ;  they  disappeared  from  life  In  a  mysterious  way, 
or  they  ^owed  themselves  superior  to  death  by  dying 
cheerfully  imder  palnfiil  circumstances.  Thus  both  by 
their  birth  and  by  their  death  they  witnessed  10  their 
superiority.  This  was  specially  the  case  with  founders 
of  religions.  But  '  the  faithful '  were  also  called  upon 
to  bear  witness.  While,  however,  the  master  gave 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  claims  by  the  wonderful 
words  and  works  of  his  whole  life,  ■  Ihe  faithful '  could 
in  most  cases  only  witness  to  the  truth  of  them  by  follow- 
ing the  master's  teaciiing  even  unto  death.     Disciples. 

martyrdom  ;  in  other  cases  Ihey  are  represented  by  tra- 
dition as  having  so  suffered,  whether  they  did  so  or  not. 
The  idea  of  witness  by  miracle  and  martyiilom  Is  conhned 
to  no  single  religion.     Cp  Wonders.  m.  a.  c. 

WIZ&SD  I'lV^*),  Lev.  2O17.     See  Macic.  g  4.  Ui. 

WOLF  (3SI ;  >  Aykoc  :  '•'P-')-  This  is  the  usual 
word  for  'wolf,'  though  in  Is.  13ia  RV  renders  o"it. 
'i/yint.  and  5flOr  c'lB.  lannlm.  by  'wolves';  see 
Jackal,  and.  on  the  variety  of  terms  for  wild  animals. 
Cat.  In  Is.  116  a  notable  reference  is  made  to  the 
wolf,  which  as  a  type  of  ferocity  Is  brought  into  conirnsl 
with  the  lamb.'  The  full  force  of  the  phrase  employed 
is  that  Ihe  wolf  will,  as  it  were,  become  a  g^r  or  client 
of  Ihe  lamb  (cp  Strangkr). 

The  wolf  [Caais  lupus)  has  a  very  wide  range,  ex- 
tendmg  practically  Ihroughoul  North  America  (N.  of 
Meiico),  Europe,  and  Asia.  Manylocalvaticiiesoccur. 
which  have  been  by  various  authorities  raised  to  Ihe 
rank  of  species.  The  wolf  is  still  found  in  Palestine 
(and  Arabia,  cp  Doughty.  Ar.  Des.  Iji?},  It  Is  there 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour  and  has  a  stronger  and 
stouter  build  than  in  Europe,  rarely  moves  in  packs, 
and  prowls,  sometimes  in  pairs,  round  the  sheepfolds 
at  nighl.  By  day  it  frequents  the  rocky  vallc>'E. 
Naturally  il  plaj-s  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  references  to  its  boldness  and  ferocity  are 
frequent  (cp  Gen.  41)17  Jer.  E«  Eiek.  22i7  H.ib  is 
Zeph.  Sj).  However,  if  the  cubs  be  removed  at  a  very 
early  age  they  are  susceptible  of  training,  though  Ihey 
can  rarely  be  trusted  with  strangers. 

The  word  for  'wolf  is  frequently  used  as  a  personal 
and  clan  name  (cp  Cook,  Aram.  Gloss,  s.v.  latti.  and 
see  Zeeb),'  and  it  has  accordingly  been  held  that  It  was 
a  toiem-animaJ  among  certain  communities  (at  least)  of 
the  ancient  Semites.'  For  the  wolf  in  Semitic  legend 
and  folklore  see  WRS.  ATiaiAip,  19S,  Kel.  Sem.CI  88. 

WOMAN  (ni^K).  Gen.  2n.  SeepAMILV,  especially 
$S  4-6;  Marriage,  esp.  g§  4-7;  Law,  g  14a; 
Slaverv  ;  and  cp  Adam,  esp,  g  36. 

WONDEB&  The  EV  shows  some  uncertainty  as 
10  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  synonyms. 

(i)nBW,  mifkilk,  a  rendered  by  'wonder'  in  Di.  I81  M 
-"      EV|but  In  E1.T9  Dt.a'iEVby'n'      '   "    — 


I  of  tke  lool  il  'u 


er(s). 


against  the  Wmi  Awit. 
'thai  their  human  fragility 


B   BDB  and  cp  bek 

,mcKStiigilkitTt,  yiff.),  3KI  isihejacka 
id  ZDMG,  iB8a.  p.  173,  and  cp  Jacka 

'  ,  when  Paiil  ai'Milelui  waru  thr  floe 


V  it  given  to  a  sickly  child, 
ike  on  as  il  were  a  temper  of 
onghty,  Ar,  Dri.lw)  doe! 

'X"le"  h^(^-'^  lo?"/)!' 
ki/.»7ijr-  "ad  cp   Fraier. 


,y  Google 


Jt««lc    In  Nil  14  »  Dt.  1 


(tl.h 


ipnly 


!»!*;  cp  JudgJ 

._  EV,  Di.iai 
,.'AV't-      ■ 


h  AV  ; 


~RV 


you.  by  mitacles  (RV  'mighty  works'),  wondiii,  anJ  ligns, 
.  ^  .  Av>4/i«ffi  dTU  npun  <ai  (fiui'hht— a  aucgcativc  pBU&aec 
In  Acusii  IBii  iCor.l2ioag  GaLSj,  EV^ miiacla ' ;  £ul 
in  Hcb.  S  t,  AV  '  minides,' RV  '  poxcn.'^ 
{5)«/n«,  Acls2nlH  ISij  Hth,24,  EV  'wondinu'      Tw 

oi  which  can  be  pnmoiuiccd  ttty  anthSaaory.    They  air  -  '-'' 
*  apparently  akin  la  ths  verh  rupJn',  occordinely  »niethir 


lethinEW 

:,;.s 

If  Ihe  Ht'b.  MtifUik  (.,  above)  be  connMed  wlh 
■|/*a'lo  suffer  evil"  («eBDB,».ip.  nBIl),  tM  might  pethapa 
compaic  for  npof  the  ro«  nipti  '  la  «u^er  di^ireu ' ;  [be  idfa 
would  then  be  'a  calamity  or  cotantiophe^ra  portent-' 
(6)»i|ti«8C.Ut.  •«|ni,-lifce(3)ahove.    So  in  Mk.Sii/  Lk. 

Heh,a4,      Bat   AV    'wonder/    RV    'sign.'    KeT.!2.;    EV 
■miracle,'  Lk-Ms  Ac»4it»;   *V  'miracle/  RV  -sign/  JtL 

4s,i04.a,..3  3>«"«i3'  flisiUjiijj  Actiesanii.a 

Kev-ISuiaMlB™ 

The  oriEinal  iilea  in  Ihe  word  "wonder'  (Lat. 
"miraculuni,'  Angl.  '  miracle")  seems  lo  have  been  thai 
of  turning  aside  through  a  feeling  of  fear  or  aire  {see 
Skeal,  £tymol.  Did.,  s.v,).  The  savage  'ignorant  of 
Ihe  very  rtidiments  t>f  science,  and  Iryiirg  tu  get  at  the 
meaning  of  life  by  what  the  senses  seem  to  lell'  {to 
quote  Tylor,  Anthrep.  343)  would  often  turn  Rsido 
when  he  rnme  face  10  face  with  sometliing  new,  un- 
expected, or  extraordinary. 

■  The  emotion  named  Wonder  is  founded  on  lelativiiy.  It  is 
more  than  simple  novelty.  One  degree  be^'ond  novdly  ja 
lurfriu,  or  the  shock  of  what  is  both  nove!  and  unexpected.  ■  , 
Woniier  contains  surprise,  attended  with  a  new  and  distinct 

superiority  "^leion'der  Bain,  Tki  £ii,i^:otis  and  Ikt  R'iU, 
'A  wonder'  then  is  something  «hich  eonnol  be 
explained  from  Ihe  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  in 
general  at  a.  given  time,  but.  as  Hobbes  pointed  out 
{Leviathan,  chaji.  27),  "seeing  admiration  and  wonder 
are  consefjuent  to  the  knowledge  wherewith  men  are 
.,  it  followeth  (hat  the 


aclet 


Linded  tl 


men  would  be  very  much  on  a  level  and  would  all  be 
satisfied  with  a  fanciful  eiplanation  ;  but  with  regard 
to  others  (the  wonder  or  effect  of  certain  herbs,  for 
instance)  some  men  would  soon,  at  Rrst  by  chance, 
atinin  some  measure  of  knowledge  and  thereby  them- 
selves become  relatively  wondoriul  and  wonder-workers 
(niedicinB-mcn.  obl-men).  In  the  eyes  of  his  admirers, 
however,  the  man  who  is  relatively  wonderful,  soon 
grows  to  be  very  much  more  than  this.  Obviotisly, 
therefore,  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
wonders  or  miracles  and  myths :  the  growth  and 
development  of  both  would  go  on  nlmosl,  if  not  quite, 
simultaneously.  Obviously,  too,  Ihe  woniler  is  closely 
oonnected  widi  exorcism  and  sorcery. 


»  inx 


sihiy  intf 


If 


M  niraciei '  (Herbert  Spencer,  Princlfla  t/Secialigrtfi,  1  ^^6). 
The  very  word  in  English,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates 
the  way  we  niusi  lake  if  we  with  to  understand  the 
liieaning  of  woodcrl.  U  is  clenr  thnl  a  thorough 
CNamin.ilion  of  the  subject  would  involi-e  an  iniesiiga- 
tlon  into  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  general,  into 
ps>'chology,  anlhropo]ogy,  comparative  religion  and 
m)lhol<^y.  If  Dr,  Bacon  in  his  new  liefinilion  of 
higher  criticism  is  thinking  of  the  comparative  method, 
such  an  investigation  would  indeed  t»me  wilhin  the 
province  of  thnl  science.  '  If  a  new  definition  of  the 
higher  crilicisin  may  be  permilied  so  late."  he  says, 
"  we  should  call  it  llu  iludt  of  Ihe  origin  aid  dexelop- 
ment  of  ii/tns '  ( Trifle  Tra'diiion  of  Ihe  Exodus,  xxiiii. ). 
S35t 
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it  need  only  be  pointed  out  Ihat  it  is  now  evident  that 
no  religion  can  be  isolated  and  treated  separately  ;  ihal 
myths,  and  wonders,  whether  naiural  (cp  below)  or 
supernatural,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  system  ;  and 
that  the  ideas  of  primitive  man,  or  Ihe  savage,  have 
left  their  mark  even  on  the  most  advanced  religions. 

Comparative  mythology  shows  that  man  has  giien 
explanations   of  the  universe  which  indicate  that   tite 

Comparative  religion  teaches  that  even  when  men  had 
attained  to  no  small  degree  of  general  culitue  they 
still  demanded  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  eDicacy 
of  their  faith.  The  sage,  or  Ihe  founder  of  a  religion, 
who  claimed  to  enlighten  his  fellows,  was  expected  lo 
prtxluce  evidence,  apart  from  his  teaching,  that  he  was 
endowed  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  way.  As  a 
witness  10  his  superiority,  he  was  expected  10  perform 
wondeis  (or  give  a  sign,  cp  [3]  and  [6]  above).  And 
as  such  a  one  was  in  most  cases,  owing  to  his  superior 
knowledge,  on  a  higher  level  th.in  his  contemporaries, 
he  was.  no  doubt,  often  as  a  matter  of  fact  able  to  do 
things  which  to  them  appeared  wonderful :  he  may  often 
have  been  able  to  cure  diseases,  perhaps  even  to  restore 
10  life  a  body  that  was  10  all  appearance  lifeless :  be 
was.  no  doubt,  often  able  lo  exercise  a  reniaikable 
influence  over  nien's  minds,  and  perhaps  to ,  cure 
certain  mental  diseases.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
Ihe   eRect  that  such  a  display  of   power  would   haie 

easy,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  10  understand  thai  such 
evidence  of  a  power  out  of  Ihe  common  haiing  been 
furnished,  wonders  of  a  different  nature  would  abo  be 
ascribed  to  the  master  by  his  disciples,  especially  after 
his  dece.ise.  His  works  and  his  leaching  would  seem 
to  combine  to  suggest  Ihat  he  did  not  belong  to  Ihe 
life  of  the  earth  ;  he  must  be  a  favourite  of  one  of  the 
deities,  or  i>f  the  Deity,  or  a  sou  of  oik  of  the  deities, 
or  of  Ihe  Deity,  or  even  on  actual  deity  come  in  the 
flesh.  The  wonders  with  which  he  would  now  be  ac. 
credited  would  no  longer  be  relative  ami  natural,  bul 
alffiolute  and  supemalural  (i.e..  niiiscles).  It  would 
be  represented,  es|iecially  after  his  decease,  that  the 
manner  of  his  appearance  in  the  world,  and  of  hia 
disiippearance  from  it  when  his  mission  had  been 
accomplished,     were    alike    remarkable :     that    if    his 

seemed  to  die  like  other  men,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
He  would  no  longer  be  described  as  merely  healing 
diseases,  physical  and  psychical,  by  natural,  bul  liiile 
understood,  means.  He  has  become  superior  lo  ihe  laws 
of  nature.  He  walks  upon  the  sea  and  stills  iis  waics, 
commands  Ihe  wind  and  the  storm,  cures  inslantane- 
oiisly  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  brings  10  life 
those  who  have  actually  died. 

This  process  went  on  even  in  the  middle  ages.  'Principles  of 
myth -formal  ion.  belonging  properly  lo  the  mental  state  of  the 
nvage,  wete  by  iu  aid  [the  dccliine  of  miracle.]  oontinned, in 

deities  or  heroes  only  required  to  be  adapted  to  appn|pruie 
Looil  details,  and  to  be  set  forth  03  miracles  in  the  bfe  of  some 
supeThaman  perrtonage  to  obtain  as  of  old  a  place  of  credit 
and  honour  in  hisior '  CTylot,  Prim,liae  C-lturt.O^  1  jj,  /.\ 
Wriljngs  m  which  mimclea  figure  are  not  hlstoncol  in  the 
modem  and  scieniilTcsen'ke  of  the  word. 


Mnnv  of 
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^,  for  instance,  Ckbation,  Dell-ue,  Deu 


I  Prof.  Cheyne  was  one  of  the  first  ciilict  to  ap|dy  this 
neihoil  in  Ihe  case  of  biblical  Kudy.  Se«  in  EB^.  Ihe  trticlts 
CoBnogony'(0.„*^).'Deluge-(7i4*J?:).'Jonah'<UT3»/), 
ilso  Tk.  Rn:  iit-at9  (iSn).  For  more  recent  uanuilu  tea 
Z«l.KT\a»,  Dst.UCE.  JclN«H.  PuaiM.  etc..  and  cp  DEMONS. 
Femi^ation.  SeealsoS.  a.  Cook.  'Inul  andTuenifm," 
n  JQR,  April  1903 ;  A.  S.  Peake,  art.  '  Unclean,"  in  Hastincs' 
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,y  Google 


JUMK.  L«ABU-i,  MaKY,  NAT1V.TV,  Res ir kl. UCTIUW ,  SlMOW 
PkTEK.   SffBlTUBL  ClfTS,   TEMnAIlOK.      See  furthft  K.  W. 

Marizay,  Tin  FkbiMgin  Hcksel  and  ill  AiUcidintt  (1^3); 
HuKO  WincVkr,  CaMchIt  Jirail!,  3  (looo):  Th.  Tr*fl«, 
»;,H,hrelamti  in  lltidmlum  und  M  dtr  aim  KinidUv")  i 
SmttmalMral  ftrl.  (new  ed.  !««).  Cp  O.  Holludann,  LlttH 
Jau.  The  foliowm.  works  amongst  olhe.s,  have  to  be  taken 
accoumof:  Grant  Allen.  £Tw/»/i™i./r*rWr-  -"■-'■  '•<-'\ 
Stylkfind  liTtsmi;  Vnia.GeUmBougk,  !, 

Trmtilian :  Lang,  CaiUm  «»V  .l/rM,  and  ^  d 

RtliRim:    Liililjock   (Avtbuty).    Origim   */  'I 

iSSo):  I.  M.  Kubenion.  Chnilia^ily  and  :  \; 

u__u_..  c ■^i,sttiJTB/Sxi4>!enUS.  a 

-     "'-•.Hill.  ■>/  "-  > 
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See  Forest,  and  ihe  special 


WOOD(VI?).  Gen.  6.4- 

WO0F{3TP},  Lev.  1348  RV=«-  ■knitted  stuff/  See 
Weaving,  g  7. 

WOOL  C^V-  ffnwr ;  epiON)-  The  sources  of  wool 
Available  in  niticienl  limes  (o  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Pnlesiine 
were  three  in  number— (he  sheep,  the  camel,  and  the 
goali*  but,  except  nhcre  another  aninul  is  distinctly 
mentioned  (ML  16  Mt.  3,  1  S.  leij),  we  may  assume 
thai  the  wool  of  the  sheep  ii  meant.  An  Arabic  saying 
{cp  Bocharl,  Hiena.  2^1)  declares  that  the  best  wool 
is  that  of  Ihe  naiad  (see  ShBKp)  ;  it  was  this  wool 
which  Mesha.  king  of  Moab.  sent  as  tribute  to  the  king 
of  Isr^iel  (I  K.  84  RV).  Wool  is  probably  the  worst 
conducior  of  heat  of  all  (he  materials  used  for  clothing, 
and  for  this  rcison  an,on)^t  o(hers  has  from  the  earliest 

cut  from  the  young  sheep  of  about  eight  montlis  old, 
and  is  known  as  lamb's  wool  (Prov.  2/13  96) ;  '^'^ 
shearings  yield  the  wether  wool,  which  is  either  unwashed 
or  washed,  the  animal  in  the  latter  case  being  washed 
b<:fnre  submitting  (0  the  shears.  As  is  still  the  case  in 
pastoral  countries,  the  annual  sheep-shearing  was  in 
ancient  times  an  occasion  of  great  gatherings  and 
rejoicings  (1  S.  25i  a  S.  ISij:  see  Feasts.  9  a/). 
TI1E  uool  is  usually  cut  a  few  daj-s  after  the  washing, 
by  which  lime  it  has  dried.  A  skilful  shearer  will 
remoi-e  (he  whole  of  (he  fleece  in  a  continuous  sheet, 
which  is  (lien  sorted  according  to  i(s  quality.  The 
woiil-siapler.  whils(  doing  this,  removes  the  brger  and 
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WORMWOOD 

s  intended.     See 

3.  jrJiB,  ISli"  (also  ,'if^  and  n[[^B,  from  a  root 
meaning 'to  gnaw"  [Del.  Hei.  Ijing.  66/;  I'rM.  115]; 
cp  Ttayrfd  and  nirnSo  as  applied  to  the  tcetli],  and 

3.  nm,  rimmdk  (cp  Ar.  ramma  '  be  rotten,'  rimmaP" 

and — as  in  vulgar  speech — indicate  not  so  niiich  earth' 
worms  (which  indeed  are  found  in  Palestine,  cp  below), 
as  any  elongated  crawling  animal.  0  renders  generally 
by  BKi^iA.  and  in  Job  aawpia,  and  less-  often  ir^i/ni, 
Vg.  vtrmii.  pitlrrdo.  linra.  The  tj/a  which  was  bred 
in  (he  manna  (Ev.  16ic>,  in  v,  34  rimmjA)  n>eans 
obviously  the  larva  of  (hose  flies  which  breed  in  organic 
matter.  In  hot  countries  tlies  breed  with  eitraordinnry 
rapidity,  atid  maggots  not  uncommonly  appear  In  sores, 
etc.  ;  whence  sei-eral  allusions  are  made  in  the  OT  and 
.-^poci^'pha  to  their  p.irasitical  tendencies  and  es|iecially 
(o  their  habit  of  preying  upon  the  de.id  (Job/^^lit 
24»  lni(  cp  ©  Is.  14ii,  cp  also  i  Mace.  26s  I-Icclus. 
lOii  ISz). '  In  this  connection  we  find  in  pre-Christian 
limes  the  first  reference  (o  the  '  fire  and  worm  '  which 
alterwards  became  popularly  connected  with  the  notions 
of  a  future  punishment  (Is,  6694  ;  cp  Ecdus.  7i;  Judith 
16 1;  and  Mk,  944/:). 

Death  by  warms,  regarded  with  ApcciJll  horror  by  thennclentl 
(Herod.4josX  i>  saidlo  bav.  Wn  the  fate  of  Antiochm 
EpL^banea{>  Mace.  85.^},  and  of  Herod  A|;rippa  (.Vtulfiaj); 


S^!'Md"HEi."i; 


23  Ml,  or  of  gourds  Ijon 


y.  'cp  Dist 


-which 

injures  roots  or  other  pans  of  plants  ;  but  it  niay  refer 
lo  certain  meml:ers  of  the  .Wrriiifala  [Crnlipn/es],  which 
have  amikir  destructive  habits  and  are  very  numerous 
in  Palestine.  With  the  former  we  may  compare  the 
Gk.  t^.  If  and  Lat,  canvolvu/iis,  a  kind  of  vine-weevil 
(cpPliny,  //.V224,]. 


MT,  a 


menlioned  i: 

6,  where  a  bod  woman  is  likened 

Vn-ajSpt  nl»   Sl™a   6.  btwtp  »i 

FiTi.iliy  we  nuiy  note  Ihe  melaptwHi 

M'f;]  I...  41 14  [not  ei,  cp  II.  \iti. 

4,  pK  -Snl.  »J*.I«  ins.   AV 


),  (v*. 


*>),  ii 


™li,£  (: 


If  I'r'i  ijtAtiy  m\  tncti^i] 


ii^iobS;.4  H. 

s  of  the  earth' 


(Mi.  7ij).  might  possil 
(Oligochitta) ;  but  (ho  lit 
(cp  C  eOparrtt  7^)  of  1 


jly  refer  to  true  earth-woi 
i:ral  me.iningis  'crawling  tlii 
he  earth.'  and  it  is  more  lil 
d(so  RV,  cp  Di.  82=4}- 
ntpecielfram  l-a1e>lii>e  bave  t 
Ihe  pentw  Alloliif'afAerii.lo  vA 


WORD  (o  Aopoc)-      On 'the  Word' sceLiKJOS.  | 

WOELD.     1-he  wordsare:  (i)  )n({,eVr,Gen.l:,4;    ; 
(j)  S::p.  iA^I.  1  S.3e;  (3)  D^p,  ■el.tm,  Ps.  TSia;  (,)  nSn,  ^/cd, 
Ps,  iri4:M^-in.  ^dtl,  U.as„;{6)almr,  Heb.  1 2 :  (7)  T<) : 
(3).ii<ri.a<,Jn.ia}6:<9)M<Hif.tiq|,  Heb.£j.    See  Rakth.  } 

WORM.    Worm  is  the  rendering  of  the  following 
Helirew  words ;—  I 

I.  op.  S'i'  (ff^)  in  Is.  61 8.t  where  obviously  the  larva 
I  '  WrH>1i«ain,idifieilfbnnofhaiT.  diftinniOintby  it4<i1eniteT,    . 
■oft,  aiH]  w.ivy  or  Liitly  Mructure,  and  by  the  hi^ihly  imbricated 

it  ran  be  Hid  t bat  an  anitna]  fihr«  cciMCK  to  ba  biiir  and  beci^mes 

ihe  one  claftH  by  impereeptible  |p«dalion4  nerves  itito  ttw  other. 
10  Ibat  ■  conlinuoiB  chain  can  be  (bnncd  from  the  Snot  and    ; 
(.'fteHi  merino  10  the  risid  briuki  ef  die  wild  boar.'— f  ■o', 
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n/fginflut,  A.  chlttrtitka,  A./n-tida.  A.  ftntta, 
e  also  IHii»h.    They  are  not  found  h  Ihe  arid 


iaAV>nkt(WrrfKw|BA(j]''3B);;)L    The 


WORMWOOD    (nip^    Dl.  29.B  t.7]    Prov.  5,    Jer. 
I15I14I  3Sij  t.ain.>is  19  Am.  Sjiii:;!  and  a^.r#<K  Kei-, 

10  meniion  of  wormi  ii  made  l^'lhe  MT;  cp  KV,  and  u( 
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»upport«J  by  Pckb, 


■WORSHIP 

Siit>    The  HrbTEw  word 'a'/i»rf<i  it  In  6  viuiously  Rndered 

a't^iyi-fUt  jtr.'^is  [1^'  iS^y,  jir.  Ss'urw'd  vi^'  Am.  5  7." 
The  word  A^LV^ot  ngwhere  occui*  in  V  ',  buj  Aq.  had  a/^^vt^or 
for  £<'ii*i!A  in  Prov.t,  la.lSis  Lam-Staft).  for  nU  in 
Ja,»ij|u].    Vg.  has «w.n-/.yf  in  lli.Wis.  ' 

mdTg.'"'  '""  """"  ""*' 

The  origin  of  liie  word  ia'iIidA  is  obscure,  and  the 
rererences  10  il  in  OT  are  so  purely  symbolicai,  that  «-e 
learn  noiliing  but  ihai  ii  was  an  edible  substance  of 
extreme  bitterness  ;  ii  is  usually  cuupled  with  tgiri.  rol. 
or  vtit  •?,   w^   ro!  (see  Gall),  and  once  with  o"rt-o 

lensus  of  ancieni  tradition  is  in  bvour  of  Ihe  ideniitica- 
tion  with  wormwood,  and  it  may  well  denote  the  product 
of  one  or  more  species  of  Arltmiiia  (perhaps  Aiiemisia 
jiidaica)  of  which  as  many  as  seven  are  enumeraled  by 
Trislmm  {FFP  331)  as  found  in  Palestine. 


See  Temple,  ^  34^  ;    Sacrifice  ; 
also  Sykacoglie:,  Praver,  and  Salutations. 
WOEBHIPPEE    (N6WKOPOC}.    RV    Tewple- 

Keepek.     See  NeoCOROs. 
WBEATH.    i.h'nygddll.iVi.lit.i   SeeFRlNGEB. 

1.  ,-r^. /,1rd«,  I  K.  799  JO  ]6.RV'<nuIhscf  hanging  work': 
S»  under  lJ!i"en,  |  i.  """ 

WBEATHEH  WORK,  (i)  Tn^B.  'dtM.  Ex.  aSu. 
els.    SeeConti.    (1}  !i^2^, liMtM,  1  ti.\ ly.ac.    Sec  Net,  ^ 

WSXSTLINa.  II  is  reasonable  to  assume  thai  Ihe 
early  Hebrews  had  wresiling.maiches.  The  story  of 
Jacobwreslling  with  (he  WJAiw  or  divinity  (Gen.  32a4-3i) 
seems  (o  presuppose  this.  If  Ihe  cycle  of  Jacob- 
narratives  were  as  near  lo  the  original  folk-tales  as  the 
cycle  of  Samson- narratives,  we  should  perhaps  have 
found  Jacob  indulging  like  Samson  in  sportive  exhibi- 
tions of  his  strength,  for  the  ancestors  of  ihe  Hebrews 
[not  S.Tmson  alone)  were  im.igincd  as  endow'ed  with 
Herculean  strength  (cp  Gen.  29 10  3l4s/  S-2M  It  is, 
howeier,  no  sijott — ^ihis  wrestling  of  Jacob  wiih  the 
divine  being  ;  il  is  Ihe  conquest  of  the  god  of  an  already 
conquered  people  which  has  lo  be  effected.  This  is  the 
historical  meaning  of  the  story.  Penuel  was  possibly 
the  citadel  of  Succoril  (ji.ir. ),  and  within  Ihe  precinct  of 
Ihe  ciladel  was  the  sanctuary  (see  Gideon,  g  2).  The 
Jacob-lribe  had  ■  contended  with  men '  and  had  '  pre- 
vailed ' — i.e.,  had  conquered  Succoth  and  Penuel 
externally  (Judg.  816/):  but  its  admission  to  full 
religious  privileges  had,  according  lo  the  myth,  to  be 
oblained  by  force.  Sargon  c.-irried  away  the  dcilics  of 
conquered  places  ;  but  the  Jacob-tribe  meant  lo  remain 
at  Succolh  and  Penuel,  and  consequently  had  lo  convert 
a  hostile  divinity  into  a  friend.  Cyrus  did  the  like  at 
Babylon  by  geniality  towards  the  priesthood  (Cvrue, 
g  61 :  the  Jacob-tribe  chose  to  describe  its  victory  in  the 
Symbolic  language  of  mylholc^y.  The  myth  grew  pale, 
nnd  the  later  writers  did  not  understand  it.  Hosea 
thought  thai  Jacob's  conduct  was  blameworthy  :  a  later 
writer  modified  Ihe  story  by  Ihe  slalement  thai  Jacob 
'wept  and  made  supplication  to  him.'  and  it  is  this 
later  writer  whom  modem  preachers  justifiably  follow. 
for  he  has  shown  them  how  10  '  turn  dross  into  gold.'  * 
The  word  rendered  'ivieslied'  in  Gen.  SS  (paiCI  v.  as  [uli 
lp:it.T,u.«|ijl)hasbeenCDnnccI«ll)y  jomewith  pJK,  'rfA*^ 
■du-it.  uif-'lodus(on«eir':aIherso>mpaTeMH  pzff.'iiaf, 
•  10  entangle."    Bui  probably  the  word  ii  corrupt  (see  Crk  Sii.\ 


1  Thel 


miued  the  probable  hiilorical  or 


4"^  miich  in^iithl,  though  he  has 


14- 

In  the  NT  irdXi)  '  wrestling '  is  used  as  a  figure  for  a 
spiritual  struggle  (Eph.  611) ;  we  might  have  expected 
/uiXI  ( Delilisch.  in  his  Heb.  NT,  renders  .TDn"*) ;  ihe 
Christian's  struggle  nol  being  against  flesh  and  blood 
can  hardly  be  called  a  'wrestling.'  But  the  word  came 
naturally  to  his  lips.  The  palzeatia  was  nol,  il  seems, 
forbidden  10  Christians  ;  Ihe  writer  of  a  Mace.  4  i^JT  (cp 
Cap)  was  naturally  more  sensitive,  and  denounces  the 
priests  of  Jerusalem  who,  in  the  Hellenising  movement 
under  Ant iochus  Epiphanes,  'hastened  to  take  pirt  in 
the  un Lawful  provision  for  the/airir™.'  The  word  is 
happily  adopted  by  RV.  follouing  Ihe  precedent  of 
's}'nagogue'  i  primarily  il  means  a  wrestling  school. 

Wrestling  was  a  favourite  exercise  in  ancieni  Eg^■pt 
(Wilk.  Ane.  Hg.  St37  6199).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Olympic  contests  in  the  dghteenth 
Olympiad,  from  which  dale  it  continued  to  form  one  of 
Ihe  five  games  of  the  prnlatklon.  t.  k.  c 

WKITIHO.  In  the  study  of  writing  it  is  imponant 
10  lenieinber  that  the  word  has  several  meanings, 
I  be  carefully  distinguished.  In 
sense,  il  includes  both  idro- 
Aphonetii  writing.      Ideographic 


1.  Ths 


graphic 


T  the  i< 


which  a 


e  objects  :  by  phonetic  nriting  is  meant  Ihe  use  of 
symbols  10  represent  ihe  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sounds,  which  constitute  some  particular  language. 
\\hen  each  symbol  denotes  a  single  sound,  the  « riling 
is  said  lo  be  alpkabttic ;  when  each  symbol  denotes  a 
syllable,  the  writing  is  called  ^llabic.  It  is  pruliabte 
Ihat  writing  was  at  first  purely  ideographic ;  bui  the 
oldest  systems  of  writing  known  to  us.  namely,  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  Kgypl  and  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ing of  Hat>ylonia,  consist  of  ideographic  and  phonetic 
symbols  combined  in  various  ways.  Both  in  Egjpt 
■  in  Babylonia  the  art  of  writing  w 


lerably  n 


s   before 


Viih  these  systi 
not  at  present  concerned,  since  there  is  no  reason  lo 
believe  that  they  were  at  any  time  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Helirews,  who,  like  t(i«r  neighbours,  the  Moab- 
iles,  the  l^hornicians.  and  the  Aranueans.  emploj-ed  a 
purely  alphalietic  system,  consisting  of  twenty- iwo 
letters,  usually  known  as  the  Semitic  alphabet  From 
the  Phu-'nicians  this  alphabet  was  borrowed,  with  cen.-iin 
important  modifications,  by  Ihe  Greeks ;  from  the 
Greelis  it  passed  on  10  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  so 
that  in  popular  language  Ihe  term  '  writing '  is  confined 
to  alphabetic  WTiting.  \\'hen  we  speak  of  the  WTiting 
of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  we  are  liable  to  forget  that  in 
this  case  '  writing '  means  something  quite  different  from 
th.at  which  we  ordinarily  understand  by  it. 

The  origin   of   Ihe   Semitic   alphabet  is  extremely 
obscure.      In   the  ancieni    world   the   invention  was 
the  Pho:nicians.> 


1.  Origin. 

Egyptians:'   1 
based  upon  m 


:    Iber 


1    Ihe 


1   of  a 


imong  the  a 


modem  times  also  the  theory  of  Ihe  Phamician  origin 
of  the  alphabet  has  been  frequently  maintained,  and 
many  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Ihe  Phis- 
nicians  simply  adapted  to  their  own  use  certain  of  ihe 
1  Plin.  Aa(.  HUI.  5  la  [13I  («  also  7  57) ;  Luisui,  Fhanat. 


-  Sic.  5?4,  Clem.Alex.  Strtmiateis 


.._ of  Ihe  idiihabet 

Id  half  survived  mu^t  appear  highly  improbable  when  v* 
ider  that  ihe  inveiuDTK  of  the  vowel-wHnii  were  CDmplelely 
men.  although  they  Kved  in  a  mu^  later  uid  a  ftr  man 
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phonetic  signs  employed  in  Egyptian  wrilinE-'  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  alphalKI  was  developed  out  of 
the  Rabylonian  cuneiform  chnrncter.^  Bui,  as  Winckler 
has  rccenil/  observed,  the  argumenis  for  attributing  the 
Invention  of  the  alphabet  to  the  Phosnicians  are  far 
from  salisfoctory. '  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  right  to 
maintain,  with  \l'incltler,  thai  the  hypothesis  is  improb- 
aUe  in  itself,  for  mere  generalisations,  such  as  the 
tialement  that  mercantile  peoples  are  deficient  in 
creative  power,  prove  nothing  at  all.  Nor  Is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  nval  theory  put  fornard  by  him, 
namely,  thai  the  alphabet  was  invented  in  Babylonia, 
since  ilie  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  can  nicertnin  at 
present,  never  made  use  of  it  for  writing  their  own 
language.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Semitic  character 
which  appear  on  some  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  weights 
and  contract-tiblels  prove,  indeed,  that  the  alphabet 
was  known  in  Babylonia  ;  but  as  these  inscriptions  are 
in  the  Aramaic  language  it  would  seem  that  the  Semitic 
character  was  introduced  into  Babylonia  by  Aramieans. 
The  arguments  which  \\'inekler  derives  from  the  shapes 
of  the  letters  are  likewise  very  precarious.  From  the 
fact  that  'jiym  is  represented  by  a  circle  he  argues  that 
Ihia  letter  was  not  originally  included  in  the  alphabet 
and  that  the  Semitic  character  must  therefore  have  been 
invented  by  a  people  to  whom  the  sound  OC'Ayiiii  was 
unknown.  But  the  circular  form  of  'Ajnn  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  obvious  supposition  that  U  is  meant  to 
represent  an  "eye'  {Heb. 'dyia),  precisely  as  every 
other  letter  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  rude  portrait 
of  some  well-known  object,  the  name  of  which  happened 
to  Ik-gin  with  the  sound  intended.  In  some  cases  both 
the  shape  and  the  name  of  the  letter  clearly  indicate 
the  object  chosen,  and  this  serves  to  show  that  the 
inventors  of  the  alphabet  spoke  a  Semitic  language. 
But  whether  Ihey  were  Phccnicians,  Aramceans,  or 
members  of  some  other  Semitic  people  it  is  at  present 

\\'e  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inventors  of  the 
alphabet  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  their 
language  with  scientific  precision.  It  would  appear 
that   when    two  or   more  consonantal  sounds  bore  a 

represented  by  a  single  letter  ;  thus  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet  hnd  only  one  sign  for  the  two  sibilants  which 
were  .ifierwards  known  as  Sfa  and  Sim  and  distin- 
guished by  a  diacritical  point  (t,  tf ).  In  this  case  the 
distinction  of  sound  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning 
(as  is  proved  by  comparative  philology),  and  became 
even  more  marked  in  later  limes;  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  it  existed  likewise  in  the  intermediate 
periiid.  when  the  alphabet  w.is  invented.  Since  the 
inventors  of  the  alphaliel  ignored  this  distinction,  they 
may  have  ignored  others  also,  and  accordingly  the  fact 
thai  the  ancient  Semitic  character  does  not  discriminate 
between  cerLiin  sounds  which  are  expressed  by  different 
letters  in  Arabic  {e.g.,  ^  and  T.  P  and  ^)  is  no  proof 
that  the  alphabet  originated  among  a  people  who  in 
pronunciation  assimilated  these  sounds  to  one  another. 

Of  all  known  inscriptions  in  the  Semitic  character  the 
oldest  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty,  namely  the 
-    ,_., ,._    inscription  of   Mesha'  king  of   Moab, 

cenluri'  B.C.  See  Mksha.  The  inscription  of  PanammQ, 
king  of  Ya'dl,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Syria,  appears  to 
have  been  set  up  about  the  beginning  of  the  ei|;hih 


I  De  Roazi,  Mfmoin  lur  Itrifinr  ^xyflieriu  Jt  ralfk,i/<tl 
fi/xidcn  tParis,  iSyi)!  Maspero,  Hal.  mmitim  Jcs  ftoliUi 

■  1>eeckein^Z>j)/(;>1[iS;.-]io3.ii«. 
»  Wi.  Gtick.  /«■.  1  r.<(i5)  lajy; 

■  The  reiuon:!  which  inalw  it  Denasary  lr>  tutpend  our  )nAa- 
mcnt  on  this  quoftion  arc  wvll  pointed  oui  by  LidEKarski  m  hb 
llit'-dhiKlidrr  ntrJum.  Efffn^t  [iStiSl.t  173^ 
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Some  Phcenician  and  Aramaic  inscriptions  are  perhaps 
rather  older  than  these  two;  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
to  show  how  long  before  the  ninth  century  the  Semitic 
alphabet  was  invented.  Nbldeke  has  obso-ved  that  the 
style  of  the  inscription  of  Mesha'  seems  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  historical  literature  among  the  Moabites 
of  the  period,  and  what  we  know  of  the  Moabites  would 
'      '  suppose  that  their  civilisation  was  decidedly 

■  than  that  of  their  neighbours  to  the  W. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  with  certainly  that  at  the  time 
of  Mesiia'  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  not  a  very  recent  in- 
vention. On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  the  shapes  of  the  tetters  were  almost 
identic.1I  in  regions  so  far  apart  as  Moab  and  Ya'dl 
docs  not  favour  the  view  that  the  alphabet  had  been  for 
many  centuries  in  common  use,  for  in  that  case  local 
types  u-ould  have  tended  to  divei^  more  widely,  as  is 
shown  by  the  later  history  of  Semitic  writing.  More- 
over, the  tablets  discovered  at  Tell-el-Amarna  in  iSS? 
prove  that  about  1400  B.C.  the  Canaanile  princes  con- 
ducted their  oflicial  correspondence  with  the  Egyptian 
court  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  character.  It 
would  be  very  rash  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
then  commonly  employed  by 


foreign 


r    Canaa 


tnguage  and  in  an  extremely  difficult  character 
can  nave  been  intelligible  only  to  a  small  class  of  pro- 
fessional scribes,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  slaves  imputed 
from  other  countries.'  But  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
Canaanite  princes  employed,  in  their  correspondence 
with  Egypt,  a  language  which  was  neither  that  of 
Canaan  nor  that  of  Egj-pt,  we  may  with  some  plausi- 
bility conjecture  that  the  Canaanites  at  that  period  had 
no  HTiting  of  their  own. 

The  OT  does  not  supply  us  with  the  means  of  dis- 
covering how  or  when  the  alphabet  became  known  to 
the  Isnielites.  In  Genesis,  as  has  ofien  been  remarked, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  writing  of  any  kind,  whereas 
Muses  is  represented,  even  in  the  older  parts  of  Exodus 
{JE|.  as  practising  the  art  (Ex.  'Ht).  But  from  this  we 
cannot  safely  conclude  more  than  th.it  writing  had  been 
in  use  among  the  Israelites  for  some  time  before  the 
period  of  the  narrator,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  Nor  does  Judg.Su  throw  any  light  00 
the  question  ;  whatever  the  phrase  lab  DJci  may  mean, 
it  cannot  be  explained  as  'the  pen  of  the  scribe.'  since 
B3|'  never  has  this  sense  eitlier  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  ordinary  Hebrew  noun  for 
■writing.'  namely  tbd,  iiTni  which  isb  'a  scribe'  is 
derived,  has  no  etymoli^cal  connection  with  any  of 
the  verbs  which  signify  'to  write'  (ans,  ppn.  ct^l.  and 
this  fact  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  tbc  is  a  foreign 
word  ;  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the  AssjTian,  as 
some  schol.irs  suppose,  is  uncertain. 

The  nanw  of  the  old  Camuinite  diy  lEJn.-'ip  (Josh.  IS  ij/ 
Judg.  1 11/)  might  suggest  thai  the 
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In  the  days  t>f  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  the  art  of 
writing  must  have  been  very  extensively  employed,  to 
judge  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  tlie 
Prophets,    especially    Isaiah.       The  oldest 
specimens  of  Israelite  vrriting,  namely  the  Siloam 
ilion  '  and  a  number  of  engraved  seals  and  gems, 
en  In  Babylonia  iuelf.  where  lh(  UuiEuaee  of  the  TfII-cI- 
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seem  lo  belong  lo  ihis  period.  Here  the  shapes  of  the 
leitert  olostly  resemble  those  in  the  inscription  of  king 
Mesha'.  One  of  the  oldest  PhisniciiiD  inscriptions, 
that  which  is  found  on  the  fragments  of  n  bronze  bowl 
dedicated  to  the  Rial  of  Lebanon  {C/S  i.  no.  j.  see 
PHtENiciA,  §  iB).  exhiUls  much  the  same  type.  Bui  the 
ordinary  Phcenician  uriling  has  a  decidedly  moce  modem 
appearance;  the  down-slrokes become  elongated,  so  as 
lo  present  lo  the  eye  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  and  the 
letters  thus  acquire  on  air  of  uniformity  which  is  lacking 
in  the  older  style.  Another  type  is  offered  by  the 
Aramaic  inscriplions  and  papyri  of  the  Persian  and 
Macedonian  period.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  is 
thai  certain  letiers  (3,  -p,  y.  i)  have  open  tops,  as 
though  their  upper  portion  had  been  cut  off.  A  further 
(levelopitKnt  of  this  Aramaic  writing  appears  in  the 
Nabatjean  and  Palmyrene  inscriplions,  of  the  first 
century  n.c,  and  onwards,  which  are  specially  remark- 
able for  their  frequent  ligatures  or  joining  of  the  Iptters, 
a  feature  common  to  all  Ihe  later  styles  of  Aramaic 
writing  in  use  among  Christians.  As  the  Aramaic 
language  gradually  superseded  Hebrew  and  the  kindred 
diak'cis  spoken  in  Palestine,  ihe  Aramaic  letters  became 
more  and  more  familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  coins  of  the 
Hnsmonaian  dynasty  and  those  struck  during  Ihe  two 
Jewish  revolts  (66-70  and  13J-135  A.D.)  bear  legends 
in  ihe  old  Hebrew  character  ;  but  some  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions of  about  the  lime  of  Christ  are  in  the  Aramaic 
writing,  though  the  language  is  Hebrew.  The  particular 
variety  of  the  Aramaic  character  which  came  into  use 
at  this  period  was  cnlled  by  the  Jews  tilkdb 
{V^-S}  an?), 'square 
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s  employed  by  the  peoples  of  NE,  Syria. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  square 
writing  is  the  inscription  over  the  sepulchre  of  the  Bfni 
Hlzlr  (iin  "la),  a  Jewish  family,  near  Jerusalem  ; '  the 
character  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  Nabat^an, 
but  Ihe  lines  are  stmighler  and  Ihe  ligatures  less 
frequent.  In  Ihe  fully  developed  form  of  the  square 
character  the  ligatures  disappear  altogether.  There  is 
reason  10  believe  that  at  the  time  when  Ihe  text  of  the 
OT  was  definitely  fixed — i.t. ,  about  the  banning  of  the 
second  ceniury  after  Christ— the  square  character  was 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  employed  in  MSS  of  the 
OT.^  Since  thai  period  it  has  continued  in  use  among 
the  Jews  wilh  very  lilite  modification.  Strangely 
enough.  Ihe  Samaritans  alone  remained  faithAil  10  the 
old  Hebrew  writing,  though  in  their  attempt  lo  adorn 
it  they  gave  it  a  somewhat  fantastic  appearance,* 

At  a  period  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
accuralely,  but  in  any  case  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  introduced  into 
Arabia  and  employed  for  writing  various  Aratnan  dia- 
k-cis,  ns  is  proved  by  many  inscriplions  which  have 
Uxn  discovered  in  that  country.  Some  of  these  were, 
until  lately,  known  by  the  incorrect  name  Himyaritic. 
The  alphabet  in  which  they  are  written  is  evidently 
derived  from  thai  of  Uie  northern  Semites  ;  but  it  con- 
tains several  additional  consonants,  invented  for  the 
purpose   of    expressing  certain   Arabic    sounds   which 
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were  not  represented  in  Ihe  older  Semitic  writing.  The 
so-called  Himyaritic  inscriptions  fall  into  two  classes, 
according  lo  dialect — those  in  S.iba:an  and  those  in 
Min^an.  Both  dialects  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in 
S.  .Arabia  at  about  the  some  period,  and  to  have  been 
c-iriied  norlhwards  by  mercantile  colonists.  Among 
Iht-se  inscriplions  there  are  very  few  of  which  ihe  dale 
can  be  ascertained  even  approximately.  The  theory  of 
CLtser,  Hommel,  Sayce,  and  others,  that  the  Mlniean 
inscriptions  are  of  enormous  antiquity  and    that    Ihe 
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completely  overt 
inscription  which  is  dated  from  ■  the  twenty-second  year 
of  king  Ptolemy.' so  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the 
third  century  B.r.'  The  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Thamllda:an  *  inscriptions,  recently  discovered  at  --^1- 
L'lft.  about  150  m.  NNW.  of  Medina,  differs  grraily 
both  from  the  Saba^an  and  the  Minxan  :  but  the  writing 
is  nearly  the  same.  Whether  D.  H.  MUller  be  right  in 
considering  the  Thamikkean  character  an  earlier  form 
of  the  Salvcan  is  uncertain.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  both  the  ThamfldKan  and 
the  SibcL-nn  writing  had  become  obsolete  in  Arabia,  for 
Ihe  alphabet  employed  by  the  Arabs  at  that  time— the 
parent  of  Ihe  Arabic  character  now  in  use — was  derived 
from  the  Nabataean,  In  Eastern  Africa,  however,  Ihe 
Sabasan  alphabet  left  a  descendant,  namely  the  rery 
peculiar  character  known  as  the  lEthiopic. 

The  names  by  whith  the  letiers  of  the  alphabet  were 
known  among  the  Jews  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  the 

.„ ,    LXXlexlof  Lam.1-4.     HcretheMSS.il 

th^^S^  is  true,  vary  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
^  l**^-  there  can  bt  no  doubt  thai  the  nam^  are 
subslanlially  identical  with  Ihose  which  were  used  by  Ihe 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Il  would  seem,  howevo-. 
thai  in  very  early  tjnies  certain  of  these  namts  vtoK 
pronounced  otherwise,  since  the  names  of  the  Creek 
letters,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Phienicians, 
sometimes  diverge  notably  from  the  ordinary  Jewish 
forms  ;  thus  Vimia  {for  I'a^a)  and  'Pu  (cp  Heb.  prt. 
'head')  appear  lo  have  a  more  primitive  vocalisolion 
than  Sd'J  (6  y<lt\  or  yifA)  and  pT  (6  pixi  or  (nit). 
Accordingly  the  fact  that  ^  is  not  a  Hebrew  bul  an 
Aramaic  form  cannol  be  regarded  as  proving  anything 
wilh  respect  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  names.  That 
Ihe  luimes  were  liable  to  undergo  great  change  in  various 
times  and  places  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  .fl^ihiopic 
alphabet,  in  which  several  of  the  names  are  quite  different. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  lo  find  that  among 
Ihe  Jewish  names  of  the  letters  there  are  some  of  which 
Ihe  meaning  is  altogether  obscure,  namely,  Kn.  p.  Ti'n, 
n-g.  -IS,  iV'  3'"^  »■ 

The  order  in  which  Ihe  letlos  were  arranged  is  shown 
by  the  acrostich  poems  in  Ihe  OT  ( Pss.  25  34  37  111/. 
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By  what  principle  the  order  was  originally 
fixed  it  is  impossible  to  discover. 
Ancient  inscriplions  in  the  Semitic  alphabet,  like  the 

'^■^c^  wll;reVf'^TghTtot(t.''''^t^ 


s  Nnmed  After  Ihe  TAamltit {GV:.  «  a<i^out<|»<).  an  Arab 
nibe  who  inhal»ied  those  pans  about  the  fnunh  tentuiv  at 
Christ.     The  authors  of  these  inscHplions,  however,  call  lh< 
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linM   running   allernaidy  from  righl  lo  left  and  from 
lefl  to  righl,  n  fiuihion  cammon  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
sixth  century  ac'     In  the  inscription  of  King  Mesha'  a 
dot  is  plni.-ed  after  each  word  and  a  vertical  stroke  at  llie 
end  of  isich  leiiLence.      Similar  dou  ate  found  in  the 
Siloam  inscriplion  and  in  some  others  ;  but  wliet  her  they 
were  used  by  ordinary  Hebrew  writers  may  be  doubted. 
In  any  case  the  OT  contains  very  many  leiltial  corrup-   I 
tions  which  are  due  simply  lo  wrong  dii-isions  of  words. ' 
Such  mislakes  were  greatly  lacililaled  by  the  absi-nce  of 
spccLiI  forms  for  final  letters,  like  those  used  in  the  writ-    { 
ing  of  the  later  Jews.  Syrians,  and  Arabs.      In  Hebrew.    I 
I'hiBnicLin.  .atid  Aramaic  inscriptions  a  line  fireijuenlty    I 
ends  in  the  middle  of  a  word  :  but  in  the  later  Jewish    j 
style  this  is  not  allowed,  and  in  order  to  HI!  up  a  line    I 
the  scribes  are  accustomed  to  'expand'  certain  letters, 
eipeeially  m.  n.  S,  n.  and  o- 

The  letters  of  the  Scniilic  alphaixtt  were  originally 
used  as  conson-iiits  only,  the  vowels  being  unespressed. 
a  n^*,^    ^''=^  "  system  must,  of  course,   give  rise 

^  ~r  J  languages  some  of  themost  important  gram- 
maticil  distinctions  (r.jf..  the  dilferencc  between  an 
active  and  a  passive  x'erb^  often  depend  solely  on  the 
vowels.  The  reason  which  led  the  Semites  to  content 
themselves  mth  this  imperfect  method  seems  to  have 
been  that  writing  was  at  first  employed  only  for  short 
and  well-known  formula,  such  as  votive  inscriptions, 
funereal  inscriptions,  and  the  like,  not  for  literary  works 
properly  so-called.  At  length  certain  of  the  consonants 
(k,  n,  I.  and  ■)  came  to  be  used  also  ns  vowels  :  but  this 
modification  was  introduced  very  slowly.  In  Phoenician 
inscriptions  the  vowels  are  never  expressed  save  in  a  few 
cases  at  the  end  of  a  word.      In  the  inscription  of  King 

in^ertod  somewhat  more  freely,  but  very  much  less 
freely  than  in  the  present  text  of  the  OT.*  Among  the 
Isnelitcs.  before  the  exile,  the  general  rule  seems  to 
have  bjen  that  no  vowels  were  expressed  in  writing 
except  the  diphthongs  au  and  ai  (which  were  repre- 
sont'il  by  1  and  •  lespculivcly),  and  most  of  the  long 
vowels  at  the  end  of  words.  The  use  of  vowel  letters 
for  R,  f.  and  [  in  the  middle  of  wonls — which  is  frci|nent 
in  the  MT — a[>parently  came  into  fashion  at  a  I'cry  late 
period,  as  a  ciruful  examination  of  0  shows.'  The 
orthography  of  the  present  Jewish  OT  is  probably  the 
result  of  a  revision  (ororse\'eral  revisions)  by  the  scribes, 
for  in  all  parts  of  the  O T  the  use  of  the  vowel-letters  (or, 

mately  the  s.-ime,  that  is  to  s.iy,  the  oldest  books  do  not. 
in  this  respect,  differ  materially  from  the  latest.  Bui 
though  we  find  a  general  uniformity  of  spelling  through- 
out the  whole  of  The  O T,  there  are  numberless  incon- 
sistencies in  matters  of  detail,  and  it  often  happens  that 
within  the  space  of  a  few  verses  the  s.-inie  word  is  spelt 
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between  the  MSS  as  lo  the  insertion  of  the  voivel-letters 
in  particular  passages.'  In  MSS  of  the  Mishnah  and 
other  post-biblical  Jewish  writings,  the  vowel-leliers  are 
employed  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  UT  ;  thus 
1  and  '  often  stand  for  the  short  vowels  il  and  t,  which 
is  very  rarely  the  case  in  copies  of  the  OT. 

Though  the  insertion  of  vovwi-lelters  doubtless  ex- 
cluded certain  ambiguities,  the  writing  was  still  very  far 
B  Towel  ^™'"  ""'"^  ^  adc(|uate  representation  of 
Dointa  ate.  **"  ''ineuage.  Not  only  many  of  the 
yvmtB,  Bin-  j,(,„g|j  but  olso  the  doubling  of  consonants 
and  other  important  phonetic  distinctions  remained 
unexpressed.  M  length,  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  systematic  efforts  were  made  by  the  Jew's, 
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adopted  the  practice  of  distinguishing  certain  words, 
which,  though  spelt  alike,  were  pronounced  differenlly. 
by  means  of  a  dot  placed  above  or  below  ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Ewald  and  others  that  this  was  the 
origin  both  of  the  Syrian  and  of  Ihe  Jewish  systems  of 

b^inning  of  the  fifth  century  the  vowel-points  were 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  they  had  been  in  use  for  some  time.  The 
Jewish  schojara  who  introduced  these  signs  inio  the  text 
of  the  OT  are  commonly  known  as  the  iWam/rf/zi — i.r.. 

'tradition.'  Respecting  their  names  and  d.ites  history 
is  aliogeiher  silent.  Though  their  work  was  of  enormous 
importance,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  aniong  [he  Jews, 
as  among  the  Syrians  and  Araljs.  the  vowel-points  have 

in  particular  the  MSS  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
from  which  lessons  were  read  in  the  synagogues,  appear 
to  have  been  generally,  if  not  always,  written  without 
points,  down  to  Ihe  present  day.  Those  MSS  of  Ihe 
Hebrew  OT  which  are  ■  pointed '  fall  into  (wo  principal 
classes,  according  to  the  method  of  vocalisation  em- 
ployed. The  great  majority  exhibit  the  so-cailed  Pales- 
tinian* system,  whilst  others,  of  which  the  best-known 
example  is  the  St.  Petersburg  Codex  of  the  Prophets 
uirilten  in  916  a.d.  (published  in  facsimile  by  Strack 
the  Babylonian  (or  superlinear)  vowel- 
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original ;  but  ine  precise  reiaiionsnip  neiween  me 
still  disputed.  Both  represent  a  very  late  stage  ii 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  Uinguage.  or  rather 
the  language,  not  ns  il  was  actually  spoken 


;  synngogii. 


oft! 


feen  the  Palestinian  and 
the  BabylonLin  systems  is,  that  the  Palestinian  alone  has 
a  special  sign  for  the  short  vowel  f(Seghi3l),     The  Itaby- 


•ent  CI 


irablc  cl 


by  Ihe  diRcrent  forms  which  it 
assumes  in  our  MSS ;  but  il  was  ignored  altogether  by 
the  great  Jewish  commentators  and  grammarians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  at  length  sank  into  oblivion,  until  it 
Bmc*  da  Pnphtit*  Ettc 


■WEITINO 

□  European  Hebraists  in  I 
slinian  nnd  Uie  Babyionii 


A-eenihediflereni   | 


YEAR 

pans  or  sentences.'     A  spc-ial  melhod  of  a< 

employed  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  OT — i.€. .  Hsnlms. 

thai  for  lis  the  value  of  the  accents  consists  in  the  lighl 
which  Ihey  throw,  not  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  text, 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  understood 

b,ii  ■• 
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{t^-QBTItl!).  Eslh- 1 '  RV=«-,  EV  AhasL'- 


TAICH.  See  Linen,  i.  Weaving,  and  on  a  S. 
1737/  [Rogblim]  see  Bed,  S  3- 

I.  [WII,  'Ita*,  Prov.Tii  RV,  Set  Likeh,  |  in.  a.  Etelc. 
STiBRVt^nKJ).  SecUiiL.  3,  mfO,  «i»h»4,  i  K.  10  jS  AV. 
S«  Chabio't,  I  5.  n.  3,  Weavi.™,  |  j. 

TEAB  {nj(?.  Idndh).  Day,  month,  and  year  are  all 
indicated  by  nature  itself  as  means  for  the  measure- 
ment of  time.  These  three  units  are  quite  independent, 
however,  and  stand  in  no  direct  or  simple  reialionship 
lo  each  other,  and  wherever  an  arlifieial  reduction  of 
the  larger  unit  10  terms  of  either  of  the  two  smaller 
is  aiiempted  in  the  absence  of  exact  astronomical 
knowledge,  inaccuracies  and  dislocations  become 
inevitable.  These  are  not  so  great  when  the  largest  of 
ihe  three  units — the  year — -is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
smallest— the  day ;  but  they  become  serious  when  the 
middle  unit — the  month— is  taken  as  llie  basis  for 
establishing  a  ratio. 

The  former  course  {making  the  day  the  unit)  was 
taken  by  the  Egyptians:  Ihey  had  observed  that  after 

**??*■  same  position  in  the  celestial  sphere,  and 
accordingly  fixed  their  year  as  being  365  days.  They 
altogether  left  out  of  account  any  reference  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  although  some  reminiscence  of  it 
may  be  preserved  in  their  division  of  the  year  into 
twelve  equal  parts  of  thirty  days  cich,  to  which  were  : 
added  the  five  remaining  days  as  superiiumeraiy  (the  so- 
called  tpagomtnai).  Kven  thus,  however,  it  was  an 
artificial  j»oduct  that  had  been  manufactured  from  the 
natural  year  which  contains  5  hours  48  minutes  and 
48  seconds  more  than  365  complete  days  ■  and  the 
Egyptian  year,  which  on  every  fourth  anniversary  began 
a  day  (00  soon,  was  still  a  vague  year,  although  it  was 
only  after  the  lapse  ot  1461  Egyptian  years — a  so-called 
Soihis  period  (see  Chhonoi.hGY.  §  19)— ihal  the  differ. 

The  second  course  (milking  the  month  ihe  unil)  was 
chosen  by  Mohammed,  whose  intention  in  prohibiting 

3.  iniriim.  ;i;^„';^'-iTtofrr;.fa"ratioii" 

anific 

year,  namely  the  so-called  purely  lunar  year  wh 

its  twelve  lunar  months  (354  to  355  da)'s)  annually 

begins  the  new  year  some  len  or  eleven  days  too  soon. 

The  calendar  of  Israel  and  the  Jews  avoided  both 
the  extremes  just  indicated,  which  are  the  necessary 
■  T-  T_.i  consequences  of  a  too  exclusive  reg.ird 
3.  InlnML  ,,i,hr,o  Ihe  day  or  to  the  month  in 
determining  the  length  of  ihe  year.  With  the  Israelites 
Ihe  method  10  be  followed  was  decided  by  practice, 
imhampered    by   any    dominating    theory 


much  more  complicated  than  is  exhibited  either  in  tba 
Egyptian  or  in  the  Mohammedan  ;  it  has.  however, 
this  advantage  over  both,  that  the  Hebrews,  at  least  in 
their  reckoning  of  the  years,  though  not  always  in 
their  delimitation  of  them,  remained  in  agreement  with 
the  number  of  the  natural  years. 

Wilh  (he  ancient  Israelites,  as  probably  at  Ihe  outset 
with  all  peoples, 
4.  AmUt 


say,  a  natural  year  w 
defined    for    practice 


so  the  Hebrew  word  (or  year  seems  to  have 
X-    for  in  njc',  Sdnah,  at  least,  as  in  tnavrbt 
w[annulus]._/irAr,  j«nr(cp  Gk,  yvpoSr), 


ssible  t 


of  re 


return  10  a  starting-point,  a  repetition  of  Ihe  same 
lar  course.  The  solar  character  of  the  Hebrew 
hOH-evcr.  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
■nt  determinations  of  lime  according  lo  the  sea&ons 
e  year  and  the  agricultural  operations  dependent 
Thus,  for  example,  the  annually  recurring 


5t  festin 


I,  ihefc 


ilyea 


This  of  course 
le  advanced,  and  u1 


political  actions — dependent  in  fact  on  the  period  of 
the  year— always  occurred  at  the  same  lime  of  ihe 
year.  Thus  for  example  the  autumn  festival  falls  at 
the  end  of  the  year  (Ex.  23i6J  34i:) ;  the  going  forth 
of  the  king  to  battle  at  the  return  of  the  year 
(aS.lli  I  K.20jji«  iCh.20i  3  Ch.SS.o).  Laslly 
it  is  shown  by  the  ancient  names  of  months  which  are 
unmistakably  connected  wilh  the  regular  recurrenoe 
of  phenomena  of  Ihe  seasons  (see  Month,  §  a). 

The  length  of  the  year  was  hardly  so  accurately 
determined  as  to  render  impossible  all  uncertainty  in  iu 
_    _.    -      _.,      measurement.      Probnbiv  its  limits  to 

«.  lulOTjli.  „,„  ,„,„  a,„„a«i  on  „„a,„. 
conditions  and  the  labours  necessitated  by  these.  At 
least,  we  have  no  indication  from  the  earlier  limes 
which  would  point  to  any  exael  definition  of  the  year  by 
any  precise  number  of  days.  Not  lill  post-exilic  lime 
does  P  seem  to  betray  aci]uainlance  with  the  fact  thai 
the  year  consists  of  365  days,  when  he  so  states  the 
number  of  the  years  of  Enoch's  life  (Gen.  Saj;  see 
Enoch,  %  6|  or  when  he  represents  the  Flood,  which 
beg.in  on  Ihe  seventeenth  d.-iy  of  the  second  month,  as 
coming  to  an  end  on  the  iwentv-scventh  dav  of  th»r 
second  month  of  the  following  j-enr  (Gen.T.i  814). 
This  last  procedure  is  certainly  to  be  taken  as  showing 

1  Ai  lothepoint-iinwhichthe  Rnbvliinian  acccnnulian  dilTcTS 
from  the  ralcslini.in.  sk  Wicko*  Tiraliii  an  Ihl  AtOHh-aliim 
s/  lla  Tw/nly-imi  a-calltd  Prvu  Bo^t  ^  Iht  OT,  Oxford, 


yGoogle 


TEAR 

Ihsl,  assuming  as  he  did  for  primitive  times  an  accurate 
dating  according  lo  lunar  months  ot  which  twelve  made 
an  ordinary  year  or  355  days,  he  wished  by  adding  oti 
ten  days  more  10  bring  the  year,  thus  reckoned,  up  10 
ihc  full  length  of  a  natural  year  of  365  days.  Whether 
also  Ihe  feast  of  ihe  New  Year  (for  which  we  have 
evidence  from  Ihe  e«iiic  period;  E!ek.40i.  cp  Lev. 
019),  which  M-as  observed,  nut  on  the  first  but  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  sevenih  nionih,  is  based  on  a  similar 
reckoning,  can  hardly  be  made  oul.  At  all  events, 
whatever  may  hai*e  been  the  freedom  allon-ed  in  the 
Tneasuremeni  of  any  particular  year,  there  are  certain 
fjcts  which  show  thai  the  real  length  of  the  actual 
year  was  by  no  means  altogether  obscure  even  in  the 
prC'Cxilic  period. 


.ning  u 


■n  Cm  It 


rpre- 


iKibly    I 


,hing  with  certainly. 


a  parallel 

uiuuuu.  j,[g^p,  i^ing  n,;!,]^  to  fix  a  point  of 
coincidence  at  which  the  year  and  the  monthly  cycle 
mii-ht  take  a  common  beginning.  The  fact  that  in  the 
e\ilc  the  New  Year  festival  was  held  on  the  tenth  day 
of  a  month  without  any  sense  of  strangeness  (Ezek.  40 1. 
cp  Lev.:i59)  seems  to  poinl  lo  this.  When  necessity 
arose,  doubtless  no  difficulty  was  felt  in  iiuiking  a 
tliirtccnlh  month  follow  upon  the  ordinary  twelve  within 
the  same  year  ;  but  there  was  not  as  yei  any  definite 
rule,  and  the  te«  of  i  K.  1j-m,  which  speaks  of  the 
division  of  Solomon's  kingdom  into  twelve  districts, 
each  of  which  was  called  upon  to  maintain  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  household  for  a  month,  has  unfortunately 
reached  us  in  such  an  imperfect  stale  of  preservation 
I'l  5365 
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that  we  are  unable  to  see  in  it  clear  evidence  of  a  year 
of  twelve  months ;  il  is  possible  even  that  Judah  may 
have  been  thought  of  as  the  thirteenth  district,  with  this 
as  its  special  privilege  that  it  became  liable  to  the  tax 
only  in  intercalary  months.  In  substance,  Ihen,  what 
we  are  able  to  say  is  this :  In  the  pre-exilic  period  it 
was  natural  years  that  regulated  the  chronology,  the 
change  of  the  year  fell  in  autumn,  and  Ihe  months, 
which  followed  the  moon,  were  allowed  lo  taiie  their 
own  way,  wilhoul  concerning  themselves  much  about 

As  in  so  many  other  thinj^s.  Ihe  exile  brought 
profound  changes  into  the  Jewish  Calendar.  Away 
_   -D-iii-  from   their   native   soil,   with  which   their 

'iS2  "^*  I""  ■•" 


exilic  perioil)  the  change  of  the   year  took    plai 
.   B , , autumn,  when  all  the  fruits  of  ihe  earth 

rain  (.-nic,  miirc/i^  waS.jireparing  the  fields  for  fresh 
tillage  and  a  renewal  of  the  yearly  cycle.  The  autumn 
festival,  or  feasi  of  the  ingathering  ("J'OKJ  in.  *ag 
AaiisifiA),  with  which  the  yearly  round  of  feasts  was 
closed,  was  observed  'at  the  outgoing  of  the  year' 
inifn  iwiia,  A""/*  iaHanJi—Ex.  23 16)  or  '  nt  the  year's 
revolution'  (n^-inp<p^  titifiialA  ia3I,inJM—Ex.Siii). 
These  definitions  of  the  oldest  legislation  are  so  clear 
and  distinct  as  lo  tnnke  fiirlher  proof  unnecessary. 

If  any  further  proof  were  Rqul^ite,  it  raiMhi  be  ur^^  that  the 
|Ki«sDvcr  could  not  have  been  olrterved  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  of  the  newly-found  law  un1«d  the  new  year  was  in 
autumn  in  the  dghleenih  year  of  Juuoh  (i  K.  SS  » :  cp  S3  q), 
aih]  1h.11  on  no 01  her  assumption  can  Ihe fjurth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
be  maile  10  synchronise  w»th  ihe  Arsl  year  of  Nebuchadrexrar 
tler.2ii)ani{  with  Ihe  year  of  ihe  battle  of  Careheniiih (Jer. 

text  oTlhine  p.iuaj|es  (cp  0)  It  not  !n  a  laliiGiclan' condition, 

Il  is  wliolly  tinwarranted,  however,  to  regard  the 
aitlunin  as  marking  the  change  of  Ihe  economic  year, 
and  to  set  oi'er  against  this,  as  the  ordinary  calcnilar 
year,  a  civil  year  that  had  its  commencement  in  spring. 
There  is  nltsoluiely  no  evidence  for  any  such  system  of 
double  accounts  before  the  exile, 

TheexpteMion'ailherelurnof ibeyeiir'(,l^n  ri^^V;  iS. 
Ill  iK.S)i3M),which>UHdinore  dian  once' with rercrence 

jeriniie  daic  only  when  one  Itnows  that  (he  Bpring  is  the  lime 
for  iMmpaii-ns  to  briciai  and  in  ilvlf  means  nothing  more  than 
*  in  (he  tbllomng  year.* 

There  is  all  the  less  reason  for  this  postulating  of  a 
beginning  of  the  year  in  spring— in  Ihe  intercsu  of  the 
Ule  P(l'j(.12i),  and  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of 
tlieoldesl  legislation  (Ex.  23i6  34»Mnasmuch  as  Ihe 
period  of  the  eiile  itself  bears  witness  to  the  observance 
of  the  New  Year  festival  in  autumn,  and  in  the  end  Ihe 

lE-lR,  9  1, 

a  the  rcLition  of  the  months  to  Ihe 


h  Deuti 


nomy 


indeed  liad  already  been  r 
they  were  now  all  the  readier  to  take  over  the  Dalij'lonian 
calend.-ir.  which  they  lind  learned  to  recognise  as  the 
more  scientifically  n^ulaicd  one.  This  change 
announces  itself  in  a  new  tcrminoli^y  for  Ihe  months 
and  in  a  transference  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Down  10  the  exile  the  months  bad  been  designated  by 
their  ancient  names  {so  even  in  Deuleronomy) ;  in  the 
exile  comes  in  the  custom  of  distinguishing  the  months 
from  each  other  by  numbers,  and  also  of  placing  the 
first  month  in  spring  (cp,  to  begin  with,  Ihe  exilic 
redactors  of  Jeremiah  and  Kings,  Eiekiel.  Haggai,  and 
Zechariah,  then  P  and  Ihe  final  redactor  of  the 
Hexaleuch  [/.g..  Dl.  1  3].  and  also  Chronicles).  In 
course  of  time- even  the  foreign  Babylonian  names  for 
the  months  began  to  come  in ;  but  except  in  £i:ra6is 
(in  an  Aramaic  passage)  and  in  Neh.  (I  i  2i  6isl  their 
ordinal  numbers  are  also  at  the  same  time  given  (so  in 
Esther  and  in  Mace.).'  The  transference  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  )'ear  10  ihe  spring  is  already  witnessed  lo 
by  the  numbering  of  the  months  beginning,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  Calendar,  with  the  spring  monlh ;  but  we 
have,  besides,  express  evidence  in  the  ordinance  of  I' 
in  Ex.l3a  'This  [the  current,  Passover]  month  shall 
be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months ;  it  shall  be  the 
first  monlh  of  Ihe  )-car  lo  you,'  lite  evidence  here 
supplie<l  does  not  lose  in  weight  even  if  the  verse  should 


liange  ol 


of  old  to  Moses  and  Aaron  while  still  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  But  this  of  itself  proves  that  the  Israelites 
had  once  made  use  of  another  era  (that  beginning  in 
autumn),  and  that  its  place  was  taken  by  the  spring  era 
only  at  a  later  date. 

In  P'>  accoiini  of  the  deluge  n  further  proof  of  ihis  author'n 
knowledge  of  Ihe  earlier  employment  of  an  auiamn  era  is 
oliiained.  only  (f  wc  hold  ourKlvei  shut  up  to  die  concluHon 
thai  heconiidered  (he  flood  (o  have  begun  in  autumn.     But  in 


tc  what  dale  this  change  en 


n  that 


Isick  all  the  ordinances  of  the  post- 
Muses,  renders  il  probable  that  in 
^'e  see  Ihe  sanctioning  of  an  innova- 
■  It  Ihe  ti 


hich  admits  of  being  definitely  fixed  by 
I   means  of  the  new  designations  the  months  then  received. 
The  memory  of  Ihe  older  custom  of  beginning  Ihe 
I    j'ear  in  autunm  was  still  vivid  during  the  exile  and  look 
;   concrete  shape  in  an  <K»:lesiaslicat  New  Year's  festival 
(Kiek.40i  Lev.2S9  Nu.!9i:  cp  Vn.2Sn).     In  this 
I   way  from  hwiceforward  there  was  observed,  atongside 
I   of  the  ofi^cinl  civil  New  Year  in  spring,  an  ecclesiastical 
I    New  Year  in  autumn,  which  was  held  by  Ihe  ancient 
prc-exilic  custom.      The  beginning  of  the  civil  year  fell 
thus  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  monlh  (or  Nisan,  cor- 
responding to  what  had  formerly  been  known  as  Abib). 


InZechlji 


onlbsar 
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The  ecclesiastical  New 


i.[P]), 


>   Ihe 


ir  oD  the  Dlher  hand  did  ni 

ik.40i  (cp  Lev.  259)  on  tl 
h  (Tishri) ;  but  aflerwards 
A  of  Tishri  (Lev,  23j4  Ni 


The  day.  in  Ihc  pu«|iE>  lul  cilcd,  indreil  h  called  no  longer 
n)$-7  E'th,  rtS  ialRiK'IA,  at  a  the  day  of  ibc  new  y&ic  in 
Enk.Mi,  liui  nvrm  a\;  ^Sm  UrffMi,  'day  of  blading  uT 
■rumpeu'  (N'u.S»i;  ep  njrnii  ji-ol,  i^trfti  UrVdk,  •» 
memorial  of  blowing  of  lrumpe»,'Le^ia9i4):buI  J^y.i&s  JT, 
ienvei  no  room  for  douU  Ih-it  the  '  Irumpel-bloviinR '  mutt  Tie 

diiy  of  atonement  (D-IBB  Ci",  >*■  kiffOyim,  Leir.  38  =7^! ;  cp 
HSK  Vr~tH)now  Inin^rerred  lo  lolh  of  Tiihri. 

How  (he  tnwrtron  or  a  thirteetith  month  which  from 

menus  of  knowing,  the  OT  bring  silent  on  ihe  subject. 
The  fiicl,  howeier,  Ihnt  such  insertion  was  actually  made 
in  order  In  keep  Ihe  beginning  of  Ihe  year  in  apptoximale 

doubt :  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Babylonians  from 
whom  the  entire  newf  calendar  was  borrowed. 

The  arrangement  Ihus  made  was  not  distmbed  till 
long  afterwards,  and  wen  then  probably  only  on  account 
.   o.]     -jj       "f  'he  Seleucklan  calendar  which  made 

whether  any  such  alteration  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
time  can  be  proved  from  i  Mace,  for  Ih' re  are  two 
opposing  views  as  lo  lh«  intcTprelalion  of  (he  dates 
there  given.  Wellhausen  {UG  ao8|  mainiains  ihat  in 
I  Maic.  also  Ihe  Seleucidan  autumnal  era  is  followed. 
On  the  oiher  siik  range  themselves,  amongst  others, 
Cornill  [Die  tirHig  Jahrawhen  Daniels,  ao/,  iBSg) 
and  Schilrer  with  convincing  reasons  for  concliuiing 
that  I  Msec.  In  its  dales  follows  the  Babylonian  *ern,-il 
■a^taken  over  by  lh«  Jews  daring  the  eiile. 


They  mgt  :(t)  iheilateo  would  not  ^  the  events  to  which  Ihey 
arc  BsaigDed,  if  the  Seleuddsn  «a  b*  smimed.  To  talic  a 
(impl*  enunple,  the  evenu  tdaled  In  I  Mau:.  10  141  impera- 
livcly  demainl  a  U}ii(er  ipace  Ihan  the  luuneen  days  which  are 

(1)  The  dcii^iMiioii  uf  ihe  munihsl^  ordinal  nunih«<i. 


e  Ihe  seventh  ic 


:p  begin 


would  b< 


„... ..„  „.. ,  „  a  iri>«l  rear 

winiM  fait  in  pdni  of  time  before  ihe  Nnt  to  (he  sixth  of  the 
time  yenr  (cp  I  Mace.  *  51  where  the  ninth  Monih  \s  Chislev, 
10  >i  when  ihe  leventh  is  the  munth  of  Ihe  feui  of  labicnaeles 
ITlshri),  and  11)14  whtre  the  elei-enlh  month  is  Shebat).!    (<) 

of  eiaclly  the  >.-une'eru  can  be  proved  (SchUrer). 

We  may  concluile  that  in  the  first  century  I.C.  (as  is 
to  be  infLTrcd  for  ilis  second  at  any  rate  from  Est,  3?) 
the  otHcial  era  began  the  year  in  the  spring  (on  Ihe  isl 
of  Nisan) :  for  it,  accordingly.  Ihe  spring  of  313  B.C. 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  f 


olher 


LOtle  of 


reckoning  in  i  Mace,  as  a  mere  discrepancy  aboi 
single  dale  is  not  reason  enough  for  postulating  a  special 
era  for  Ihe  liook. 

When  wo  come  lo  the  first  century  of  our  own  era. 
howe\'er.  the  case  is  diflerenu  For  Josophusconlinesihe 
year  lh.it  has  its  beginning  in  spring  to  rpliginns  affairs 
only  :  for  buying  and  Klling  and  all  manner  of  secular 
Inisincss,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  beginning  of  the  y&ir 
is  in  autumn  (Ant  L  3}).*     In  full  agreement  with 

1  If  fn  the  pre«nt  text  of  Neh.li  Si,  fhlsler  preeedei 
Nisan  of  ihe  hime  year  (the  year  that  is  deh-ribea  ha  the 
twentieth)  the  K 


iniiinrch'«in'Nrt.'" 
unKT  of  Ihe  ««lLiSn 

h'and 

ft 

have 

tlK 

vi:';;:^^. 

<ed  Ni. 
^leadi 

Tivh 

his 
the 

YEAR 

Ihis  are  the  regulations  of  the  Mishnah  which  (RSik 
hai/iihdnd.  1 1)  distinguishes  four  commencements  of  ihe 
year,  of  which  the  ist  of  Elul,  the  new  year  for  ilie 
tithing  of  cattle,  and  Ihe  ist  of  Shebai,  the  new  year 
for  the  fruit  of  fruit-trees,  may  be  left  out  of  account, 
as  being  merely  the  lermt  with  reference  to  Mliich 
accurate  reckoning  of  sacred  dues  was  fixed.  What  is 
important  10  notice  here  is  lhat  Ihe  ist  of  Nisan  is  Itiere 
given  as  the  new  year  for  kings  and  for  the  sacred  frasts 
(lhat  is,  as  in  Josephus,  for  religious  affairs),  whilst  ilie 
isl  of  Tishri  is  the  new  year  for  the  years,  for  the 
Sabbatical  years,  for  Ihe  years  of  Jubilee,  for  tree- plant- 
ings and  vcgei.-ibles  (and  so  for  Uie  enumeration  of  the 
years).  Hence  the  rabbinical  formula  e;iplains  itself: 
'■Nis.in  is  Ihe  first  of  the  months  of  the  year,  but 
Tishri  is  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year."  '  From  that  day 
to  the  present  the  ist  of  Tishri  has  coniinued  lo  be 
New  Year's  Day.  and  Ihus  it  is  correct  lo  say  ih,it  the 
reckoning   of  Ihe  year   according   to    the   vernal    < 


eje- 


n  the  e 


e  Ikim 


Babylonians  and  afterwards  received  the  sanction  of  P, 
was  only  an  episode^a  large  one  ii  is  true,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  last  century  B.C.  — in  the  history  of  the 
Helircw  and  Jewish  (.alend-ir. 

Throughout  all  these  changes  Ihe  year  had  remained 
solar.  Owing  10  the  very  alBence  of  any  definite  in- 
flenible  rule.' — which,  had  it  enisled  in  ilw  early  times, 
must  itecessarily  have  been  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
— fur  Ihe  insertion  of  the  intercalary  moalhs,  Ihe  year 
was  saved  from  becoming  a  vague  year.  This  great 
advantage  was  purch.-ised,  it  is  trae,  at  some  cosl ;  it 
made  ihe  year  of  variable  length,  according  as  a  month 
bad  been  inserted  or  Dot.  and  according  to  the  number 
of  months  of  twenty-nine  days  and  thirty  days  respec- 
tively contained  in  it ; '  and  Ihe  tst  of  Nisan,  like  Nevj 
Year's  Day,  the  ist  of  Tishri.  did  not  aluays  occur  at 
precisely  Ihe  5.ime  point  of  lime  but  varied  within  a. 
Umitcd  period,  just  as  the  yearly  Christian  festivals  now 
(Kaster,  Ascension,  Whitsundny)  are  not  fixed  but 
movable  feasts. 

even*'aft"The^^X'n™.™'i'"i^l''^^''^!;K^ 

mi^,  of" 
month  1^ 


the  pi 


V  not  the 
nienalao' 
and  ihe  de 


iniioduced  after  Adar  and  h 

Ihe  iwettkm  (^p)  of  a  month  nnd  the  conieruoB  of  Ihe 
inlo  an  inletcalaty  year  (niJV^p  ''WX*  was  cSecttd  in  die  c 
of  Ihe  year  itBelf,  often  not  lill  Ihe  monih  Adar,  uid  even 
s.,n.,^llino  not  mi  after  Ihe  feast  of  Purim,— in  other  • 
h..r<]ly  r>.iiReen  days  bel^ne  the  beginning  of  the  inure 
moiiili,  «hich  also  bort  tie  name  of  Adar  Cniii,  'Jf  5  T; 


tnrh  rule 


wholly  w. 


il  very  probable,  lhat 


lhat  the  idea  was,  by  neuii  of  w. 
aftenhough^  to  bring  into 


vpedient,  introduced 

r  with  the  aoUr  year  ihe  old  year  ■ 

mcd  to  have  been  lunar.    What  P  n.i:i  to  ten  anoui 

jf  juliilee  is  kained  theory  merely,  that  was  neier 

die.  nalmally,  wis  ihal  each  year  oucht  To  have  sit 
iwmty-nine  da>-«  and  ,«v  m.mih*  of  ihiny  day*  (cp 
■KhTSis/):  it  11,  however,  a'«ime,i  10  1*  posiLble, 
Lhnah  CAHikkin  S  >)  that  a  year  may  bave  as  few  as 
u.  or  on  the  oiher  hand  as  many  as  eight  inonlh^  of 
■  each.  The  leiElh  of  the  year  ihui  varied  from  jji 
■,  an  intercalary  j-ear  from  383  10  386  days. 
linary  year  wu  called  nc'VD  n^. 
S368 


jogle 


Je\n5h  tradition  h:L[kL!5  dowD  a  Dumber  of  criteria 
whereby  to  decide  whether  a  month  requires  to  be 
inserted  or  not ;  but  in  all  cases  the  decisive  considera- 
tion is  tbis.  thai  the  p;issover.  which  has  to  be  celebrated 
at  ruU  moon  m  Nisan  (14th  Nisan).  must  not  come 
before  the  vernal  equinox,  but  must  be  celebrated  when 
the  Sim  is  in  Aries  j^r  tpi^  rov  iXUiii  Ka6taTUTat ;  Jos. 
All.  iii.  1Dj|.  Of  course  Ihe  Jews  of  that  period  had 
arrived  by  practice,  if  ihey  had  not  already  learned  it 
from  the  (Jrceks  who  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Ihe 
eight-years'  cycle  (ihe  itrainifits),  at  the  generalisalion 
Ihat,  broad]]'  s])ealcing,  an  intercalary  month  became 
necessary  ihrice  every  eight  years.  Bui  ultimately,  when 
regulating  iheir  calendar  in  the  fourth  cenluiy,  they 
adopied  from  the  Greeks  the  nineteen -years'  cycle  [/rna- 
KaiSiKomiiilsi.  dating  ftom  the  Athenian  astronomer 
Meinn  in  the  liflh  century  B.C.,  in  accordance  wiih 
which  seven  out  of  every  nineteen  years  (llie  3rd,  6lh, 
8ih.  nth,  nth,  I7lh,  and  igih|  require  an  intercalary 
monih.  When  this  rule  is  followed.  Ihe  difference  in 
niiieleen  years  amounu  only  to  a  little  over  two  hours. 
The  Jews  of  Ihe  present  day  slill  adhere  to  this  Melonic 
calendar. 

Alongside  of  the  divi^on  of  Ihe  year  into  months, 
immemorial  usage  sanctioned  a  division  by  the  seasons 


also,  and  events  were  dated  in 
chamcterislic  occupations  of  the 
the  year  {thus,  barley  harvest  i 
Judith  Ij  9;   wheat   harvest    Gen.  £ 


lance  with  Ihe 
periods  of 
S,  ai9  Ruthli. 
Judg.  Ifii    Rulh 


time-  (Tn^  rpn.  Am.a.j  Prov,2(.4),  or  'cold  and  htof  OC 
DhJ,  Cfn.  S  !,),  or  '  sowing  and  rapiiig "  pTiiJ  1^!-  Cm.  8  jjX 
Di  'piougbins  and  reaping'  (Ylfn  ^-^n,  Gen.4&»  Ei.Uii). 
Winltr  aim  (Vn.  Canl.lii)it  specially  mentioned. 

Month,  |  end),  Wt  P^.  na-.i/  Kri^^oa/,,  iJG.faaim : 
Klo.  Pattainch,  419.4*;  ('Uebcr  die 
10.  BlbUoKrapllT.  lulendvlsche  Bedeutung  d«  Jobd- 
jjhro'):  Sch(lr.r.  (;/r  Iw-jp  (Bjno), 
and  613-6.14  <Cl  74^-7611):  KAT9\,  3'S-3>£,  and  the  chmno- 
lAgtcai  ucaii«t»,  c^pcciaJly  dul  of  idelcr,  referred  10  und«r 
Chkcisou-^v,  %  as.  K.  M. 

TELLOW.  For  (i)  nhy,  iiksb.  Lev.  13303=,  sec 
CaLOU»s,|7:»nd  foe  (j)  pTjTi;, /Aa*™*,  PS.B813,  seel  11 
and  cp  I  5. 

YOKE  (5^),  1 S.  6j.     See  AGEicuLTtniB,  g  4- 


ZAAHAm,  THE  PLAIN  OF,  AV,  with  TnnnnnnlTn 

in  mg.  and  RV  ten— mg.  Beiaakaknik  [j.n.l-(0-)tTi3  |i^«i 
[KM,  0-!!J>*a  'k  lif.t.1  inmsUted  ■A«n.i«i»»  [B),  i». 
m.v.t..Wv  (ALl,  ^.J-Jk^T  IPesli.l,  Si^«im  IVg.IX 

The  nomadic  jatimeys  of  Hebcr  the  Kenite  exiended 
to  '  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,'  or— the  only  correct  render- 
ing so  far  as  ji'th  is  concerned^'  the  oak  (or,  sacred 
tree?)  of  Bezaanannim,'  Judg.  4ii  <cp  Moreh,  tub 
Plain  of).  it  is  against  AVs  inlerpreiatioD  that 
according  10  rule  p^  ('  oak')  would  require  the  article; 
on  Ihe  other  hand,  such  anameas  Bezaanannim  (q.v.) 
is  .igainst  all  analogy.      Sec  Cril.  Bit.  T.  K.  C. 

ZAANAH  (P,KV},  Mi.  1  i.i- ;  see  Zenak. 

ZAANAMKIH,  THE  OAK  DT  {□>J:VV3  P^[9]: 
tuuA.  Bil  fl<iri»..u.  IB),  mA«-  «.  Air.™«M  lAI,  bill  uti«i 

RV  Jo<h.  1933  <^»  in  Judg.  *lO;  AV  ([..sh.  /.<■.),  arbilr^)-, 
'IfromJ  Alkm  to  Zaananmm,'  RVm-i- T'/.^f.)  'Ihi  oak  (or 
lerebinTh)  nf  Bezunannim ' ;  nKntioned  in  the  definituHi  of 
Ihe  W.  bwinduyorNaphtali,  Josh.  1033  (cpAoAHi-HSk-EH). 

ZAAVAH(I^?T-  in  Sam.  pt;  zoyKAM  [BADEL]), 
h.  iLier,  b.  Stir  the  Horite,  Gen.  3fiii7  ;  i  Ch.  14a  (AV 
/..\\-\H  :    MOYKAN  [A],  ZAY*N  [L]). 

ZABAD  (151.  aWirev.  for  (Hn^J  ;  see  NAMES, 
%  50.  ZEBAniAK  ;  r&BAi  [NAL])!  t.  A  Jud-ihite, 
descended  from  the  Kgvpii.-in  or  Misrile  J,\RirA  (?,!■.), 
1  Ch.  236/  lf«/S*J  [ElA]).  Under  Ihe  designation 
■  Zab,id  ben  Ahlai '  he  appears  in  i  Ch.  1 1 41  as  the  first 
of  the  sixteen  additional  names  in  the  Chronicler's  list 
of  l>avid's  heroes,  as  comp.ired  with  a  S.  233-39  (fof'er 
[tW],  fa^ar  [A]).  See  Aeii.ai,  and  note  that  -W, 
like    m-.    occurs   as    a    corruption    of    ^ironT   (Che.). 

name  is  eipecled  {see  SltL'TFiKr.Aii). 

2.  Mentioned  among  Ihe  b'ne  Ephraiu  {%  la)  1  Ch, 
7=i(i-a^B[B.A].  om.  L?). 

3.  One  of  the  ,T.55assins  who  slew  Jonsh  (a  Ch.  24  aS : 
fa^fX  [B],  fa^ffl  [A],  f(t|9atf  [L]) ;  sec  JozACHAR  and 

with  (oreii^  wives  (m  Ezra  i.  |  ;  end), 
li  ZATrU((.70,  Errnl037(foSoia3  IHj) 
.KVSA»ATIH!S(otJ.*«|KA|).      sO« 

,  Eira  1031  {f»a«*  [BOI,  fiiSJai  [Ln  = 


%,  Z»ll»dftl>l,  RV  8>tad«aa 


byJonaih.an([  Mace  1231;  zdkB&AMOyc  [VA], -eoyc 
[(*];  ^WrfJK  [I'esh.]).  Josephus  (.4«/.iiii.6.o),  1^ 
a  very  natural  confusion,  calls  Iheni  Nabalaans.  In  the 
Mlgillaih  TdixUk,  g  33.  it  is  said  that  '  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  Adfir  the  heathen  rose  Dp  at^nsi  Ihe 
remnant  of  the  scribes,  in  the  city  of  Chalchis  and 
•<n3i  n-3  (in  J.  7"a'Jn/«,2i3-  pni) ;  but  there  was 
deliverance  to  the  house  of  Israel, ' '  This  is  referred  to 
the  incidenl  in  i  Maec.  by  Derenbourg  (Hisl.  Pal.  99/  ) 
and  Wellhausen  l/'*ar.  »,  Sad.  58);  but  not  hv  SchUrer 
(C/riiS?).  Chalchis(o-p^3,etc.)  is  the  modern' .^B/ara,- 
about  7  m.  due  E.  of  it  is  ez-Zebedilni.  a  town  and 
dislHcl  6^  hrs.  NW.  of  Damascus  on  the  way  to  Ba'albek. 
and  on  Ihe  W.  slope  of  Ihe  Anti-libanus  (cpABANA). 
Il  is  therefore  extremely  probable  Ih.1l  in  the  modern 


B  fori 

an  Arabian  tribe  of  Zabadeans  in  that  district.  The 
name  occurs  not  unfirequently  In  this  region,  for  there  is 
a  Kefr  Zcb:'fd  a  short  distance  NW.  of  ez-Zebedani,  and 
forms  ofthcsamename  are  often  met  with  on  inscription! 
from  Tadmor  and  its  environs.'  s.  a.  c, 

KilRBAT  (<jJT,  either  miswrillen  for  Zaccai,  or  from 
Zabd,Ti  or  Zebadiah  ;  see  S  53,  and  cp  perhaps  ''31  in 
Palm,  [de  VogOtf,  Syr.  Cttlr.  28] :  ziBoy  [BKA]). 

I.  One  of  the  h'nS  Bkiiai  I».r.,|.  E>ralOja  K,>An«  (I-D^ 
I  Esd.ni^JosABAO.  RV  JllZAKDUS  ((o^liK  ITS],  ^ofialat  |A], 
f<i;Siiu«|LI). 

3.  Falher  of  Baruch,  who  helped  to  repair  the  cily  inill  (Nch. 
9»,  fr.fl(>»l«l.)»W«<|L)X  The  reading  of  ihe  Kr.o  Zaccai 
(•jl).  which  il  supporled  b,  P«h.  and  Vg.  (ZachaiX 

ZABBDD  (nai.  Kl.),  Eira8i4.  EV.     See  Z  A  bud,  i. 
ZABDEDB  (24Bi4loc  [DA]),  i  Esd.  9i.  =  Etra  10*s 

ZABDI  ('•72t.  either  a  genlilic.  of  which  there  ar« 
(wo  ejpnndcd  fomis  Zabdiel  and  Zbbadiaii,  or,  if 
these  names  haveareligious  reference,  a  shortened  form, 
produced  by  omitting  ?K  or  rt' ;  note  Ihat  Zabdl,  i,  it 

I  S«  Dniman.  Amn.  Dialikltnbtf,  334  (Ltipsic,  iCoe). 
s  On  a  Greek  in«cription  (Waddinpion,  1597)  meniion  \%  mada 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


ZABDIEL 

a  Zarhile  (Che. ).     Cp  ihe  Syr.  Zaidai  in  NT  for  Zebe-   ' 
dee ;  fa^i[,>  [BAL]). 

1.  b.  ZfTah  of  Judah,  an  anc«tor  of  Achan  (Joih,  7 1  it/.. 
&/iSp(.).i  IBFJpJkftK  IAD;  in  iCh.2s  hi>  name  appan  as 
ZiuKi  (a.f.X 

g.  or  BHKjAHrN  (I  g),  uiigned  to  Ibe  b'na  SHIHir  (/.p.): 


BlCA,(.xp(.Ml«=''"««'l>-L»«ZicHRi(no.  ii). 

ZABDIEL  (?{t''^^I.  dlher  an  expansion  of  the 
gcniilic  Zabdi  If.f.l.oT  aKligioutnamc-'gifiordod.'tlai. 
.J ;  <h«  ..tributU  or  Jff;hoUo£^  .1  lo  Ibe  b'>^  Pmz-ui.. 

af"zabt^il!T,  u  'ton  o'r  the  (Mulhtm)'  Giludiies '  [i^'Wowl, 
and  of  Zahdicli  j,  u  an  Arabian,  together  with  many  plausible 
parallels,  fas-our  Ihe  former  view  [Che.);  jeM')'*^  [BALI). 

1.   FaiherorjASHOBEAM(i  Ch.27ii). 

a.  'Ovcisccr'  of  the  priests,  temp.  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
11  n).  He  Is  designaied  |al  first  sight  i-erv  strangely) 
D'^nfril  (I^V  -the  son  of  HAtjGKlNii.iM,'  RV"*.  -one 
of  the  great  men ' ;  AV  '  the  son  of  [one  of]  the  grent 
men';  ^if\  [B].  flaiit,\  [K'J,  f*xP"I^  "''*'  "if 
;«yiX<«  [K"- «■  L],  i„xi*v\  [A]). 

Il  can,  however,  be  shown  (cp  Shapmat,  3)  ihu  ihere  n-nt  a 
Gilead  in  the  NeEeb,  and  the  case  oT  n-'-IJ  <'Gedali;>h'), 
rrom  n-lSl— '.'..  -hi,  'the  Cileadile '— j"slifies  us  in  reading 
Q*-iySl<T|3i  *ionof  theGilcaditea'  {for  paraUeLt  in  Neh.Sb,  tee 
pERPtrMti).    Stt  cm.  Bii.  (Che.). 

3.  -The  Arabian,'  who  look  off  the  head  of  Alexander 
Balasand  seni  il  lo  Ptolemy  (i  Mace.  II  ■?  :  ^i^iiijX  1 
opa^  [.\1<V],  S'l«n-l[I'esli,];»  Jos.  ^m/.  >;iii.4B;  fa;J«. 
X01),     Possibly  Ihe  Dioclesof  Diod.  (Fr.  xxiii.  lOi),  see 


ZACHABIAS 


ZiCCAI  C?!  VLiillen  'J!  ;  abbrev.  from  Zachariah. 

iiit\o<!  |R1.  -x-^  iA^d  ),  -;(..™  11,1).  Keh,7n  (^««.  jpitl.  (om- 


[AV;     Ti.  WH],    see 

^ACCAl). 

I,  AV  ZHobeiU,  an  officer  belonging  to  Judas  the  Mairabee 
<i  Mace.  10  19),  idtntilied  b>-  Mime  wldi  the  Zadiahas  of  1  Mace 

a.  A  chief  publican  {ipxirtKilirrfl)  who  received  Jesiis 
on  his  entry  into  Jericho  (Lk.  19i-io|-  There  is  much 
picluresqueness  in  the  tiarrative ;  even  if  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  more  hisiorica!  story  in  Lk.  Sa;-;:.  no 
one  H-ould  wish  lo  lose  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  cnre 
of  Jesus  for  the  nie-mesl  and  mosl  despised.  ITie 
iniprobabi lilies  can  hnrdly  be  denied.  The  only  com- 
plete pamllcl  to  Lk.  le?  is  in  Jn.  I47,'  which  occurs  in 
the    ill-attested   nairalii'e   of   Nathanael.      Xor   ii 


s    (!■- 


s  Ihe 


object  of  Jesus  on  this  joumc)'  t 
Zacchieuss  solemn  act  of  .itonemcnl  for  injustice  ji 
also  very  abruptly  introduced,  nor  can  one  easily 
believe  tlinl  Jesus,  in  his  present  circumstances,  noilld 
hAve  openly  announced  his  intention  of  lodging  with  a 
publican  (see  PfULiCA.-i),  Zacch^us's  name.  100 
(  =  pure,  innocent),  .is  Keim  U"«  von  i\'ax.  3  vj]  poinis 
out,  Is  suspicioush'  prophetic  of  his  act  of  repentance. 
To  identify  him  e'ilher  with  Naihasaf.i.  \q.v.  |  or  wiih 
Pnul  (Ihe  Ilitle)  does  nol  help  us  at  all.  On  Lk.  194, 
see  SvcOMOHE. 

{Cltm.  Rk.)  makes  Zacdiieus  a  comrade  of 


ZABUD  (1*31,  " 

IS  Zabdi.  Z^bdiel,  Ze 


wZacc 


.     The. 


lame  belonginj 
1  Iby  r«dV;  rp 


]    Peler. 

ZACCDB  (-nsi,  sec  ; 


,  Sa  ;    but,  the 
HI  (^.f.lare  Rroupcd  beins 


dofi 


u  Zaccu: 


t.  Nathan,  priest  (AV  '  principal  officer '  ;  cp  3  S. 
818,  AV  'chief  rulers')  and  'friend'  [i.e..  "chief 
courtier'),  of  king  Solomon,  i  K.  45t  lpt3oL.9[B].  (a.^^. 
[A],  faxovp  [L] — i.e..  -n]  which  is  the  reading  of 
some  MS.S  ;  cp  la»f).  6.  however  (except  A,  which 
adds Itpfiii),  omits  -priest.'  Probiibly  'friend'  (n(n  ;  on 
the  pointing  see  Hushai,  n.  1)  b  a  gloss  on  |iii,  or.  as 
we  should  rather  read,  pb  (see  Minister  (Chiep]);  cp 
the  paraphrastic  substiiule  for  o-jw  (rather  o')3b)  as 
applied  to  sons  of  David,  in  i  Ch.  I817-  The  whole 
passage  (i  K.iiiia)  is  thus  read  by  Kloslerniann, 
'  And  Zabud.  son  of  Nathan,  the  king's  friend  [nm  :  <" 
"  adjutant  *'  =  [Db  ?].  his  (/.(..Aiariah's)  brother,  was  chief 
of  the  palace';  see  AHtSHAR,  but  cp  Crit.  Bib.  for 
another  explanation  of -nr^M  (■nnen).  T.  K.  C. 

3.  A  Jew  belonging  to  Ihe  b'n^  Fligvai,  who  caute 
with  Eira  from  Babylon,  Eira  814  (EV  Zabbid,  follow- 
ing the  consonants  of  the  Kl  -ini  [Ba.  Ginsb.]  and 
the  vowels  of  Ihe  Kr.  1191 ;  jVi^Jui  [A] ;  om.  B ; 
fJiitXoiip  [L];  cp  L  in  na  i)=i  Esd.  3,o+,  where  for 
■and  Zabud'  we  read  ■  the  [son]  of  ISTALCL'BVS*  [EV] 
(iffroJinXnou  (B],  o  toS  HmXitofpou  [K\,  but  col  far^oip 

ing  of  1311,  'and  Ziiliud')  and  '  Zaccur  '  (ti^ii.  the 
rending  of  ihe  IjCr.  and  EV^'-  in  E/ra. 

1  grapbic'tcp '.VMir,  'Chton.'  ad  !x.,  and  see  Dr.    TBS 

*  Cp  perhap*  whh  lhi>  Ihe  Palm.  naiiH  Ss'l  (Mordl.  Btttr.  t. 
K-nJ.  Mm.  no.  fioK 

■  Z.ibud,  I,  is  Ihe  'Hxeivan  of  Nathan  i  rniforliat'  mta- 
lionedin  iK. 34^,1  (B)  where  3j.  93.  loaeic  read  (u^iwii.  51. 
S5.  etc.,  (ix^f.     Note  thai  in  4  ,/  fo.v«.J.  is  rtid  by  Sj.  loE, 


ACHEB.  ZrcMAlllAM,  and  see  below  ;  fairt»f>  IBKALl). 
1.  Fatl«rufSHAMHi:A(  =  Shimei),ori(EL-i.EN(|ii/.):  Kb. 
I ,  |P1  ((a.,B(.  (H),  iiwm  (A),  i^  x'tf  1^1,  (awwc  H-IX 
1.  AV  Zaaohnr,  a  Sinieonile.  biolher  of  Hammuel^J — 
eel,and.ShinKi»Shintoni;  iCh.4»(on,  R,  fexowll... 
3.  A  Metarile  Levile.  biqdieiof  ;>HuHAH=^ll^,  and  -Ibrio 
kr3bi-i,c..  N'.  AiBl»an(iCh.S4i7: 


te  Levitt, 


'    (1  Ch.  K 
11)1  ILD.     See  Zab 


l-Teral.. 

•  ll-l). 

id'lbrio 

:^Kdiani.  and 


Asharelah^ilfi 
f«XXW«  lBl)i  i 

5,  EmanEV<ni{Cuxo>v[l-J>-    SeeZAscn,!. 

6.  h.  lnii(^Ainariah-0^'>hn»cl)inli»afuall-bui]dcrs<iee 
Nehemiah.  i  ■/  ;  EiBA  d.,  |t  16 1.1,  >5''X  N^h-  S»  (f-*"^ 
IBLAwx""!*)). 


il.grouped  with  She 
--i.,I,);Neb.li 


.a  1.3] 


((«(«).  IBJ.  fuKBp  [Al,  (.VX.J.  [«?)>. 

8.  b.Maltaniah(u.,£thainorTem....^ _ 

{f.i\>;  Neh.  Iliifmunn^lLD. 

A  writer  in  J'Sa.1  has  suegesied  ihai  Zechaiiah  and  the 

related  names  nay  ba  conntaed  with  Zakkara,  the  riame  (of 

^1K^Lil^,^T  Bu.  iHo,  ihy  do  w^pT  find  !^p 
It  is  more  in^hable  ihai  Zacher  (Zecher),  Zaccur,  aitd 
Thi  respecliiely.     Cp  Zebah.  T.  K.  C. 

k,i4j9  168-11  (in.'-ar). 

'in  itV,  AV  Zachaiias,  9. 
ZKCRASIAS.  in   NT   RV  ZMbui^   (zAXftpiAC 
fBAL:  TI.  WH]). 


ZKhii 


1  (■  Esd.  1 

''p^saAiCh'a^i' 
].  KV  Zahaias  ( 


iE»d.6M;<<lM'«'  [BI,  fv""  IA1. 


ideed  (St.  Luki.  434X  ihinks  that  '  there  is  no 
that  Jesus  had  supernaiund  knovtedge  of  iIh 


Dignzcohy^lOOgle 


ZACHABIAS 

OF  [LB.   AV.  following  ilK  Geneva  Bibk,  gives  Zach  arias. 


8,  Ful 


.  -i.  V.  37  ii^x'V"  IB])-    ; 
:ph  (Iflnp-  Jud 


laliBui),   iMkcc 


9.  Son  of  Eirachiaa  ;  according  lo  Ml.  233s.  the  List 
Jen'ish  many!  of  the  pre-Chrislian  period.  All  Ihe 
innocenl  blood  shed  on  ihe  land  iiwl  rfli  7^)  from 
Ihat  of  Abel  lo  ihal  of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias 
(■whom  ye  slew  between  Ihe  sancluary  and  the  allar,' 
sec  RV)is  lobe  visited,  says  Jeaus,  'on  this  generation.' 
Lk.,  however  (11  sO.  is  without  'son  of  Barachias.' and 
Jerome  says  thai  '  in  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Natarenes 
[the  Gospel  according  10  the  Hebrews],  instead  of 
ion  of  Barachiai  vt  find  uTiilen  ion  of  Uiada'  (in /.f. 
Mt,).  We  may,  Iherefore,  disregard  Ihe  arlificial 
Gnostic  and  palrislic  legends,  which  state  (see  Prol- 
tva-g.  Jac.  13  f,  and  cp  Keim.  fesis  of  Natara.  2»9) 
that  Herod,  who  supposed  John  to  be  the  Messiah, 
murdered  Zacharias  tiie  father  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  tem[rie  by  the  altar  of  sacriHce  (see  10);  and  not 
less  the  hypothesis  thai  Jesus  refers  prophetically  to 
Zacharias  the  son  of  Baruch  (bui  Niese  has  Boptii}, 
who  was  killed  'in  the  middle  of  Ihe  temple'  in  the 
first  Roman  war  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  5<).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, ihai  '  Barachias'  means  the  father  of  Zechariah 
Ihe  well-known  prophet,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  clerical 
error    for    'Jouida';'    possible,    loo,    that    the   whole 

of  the  horrible  murder  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This 
assumes  that  Jesus  really  meant  Zechariah  b.  JehoLida 
(ZtCHARiAH,  is).  Bui  the  reason  given  for  the  phrase 
-  from  Abel  lo  Zechariah  b.  Jehoiada '  (that  Chronicles 
is  the  last  book  in  Ihe  Jewish  Canon]  seems  very 
inadetjuate  (see  Gospels,  g  150).  According  lo  N. 
Schmidt  (/fl/,lfl=j,  n.  i),  Mt.23M  once  formed  pan 
of  an  '  Apocilypse  of  Jesus '  (cp  Ml,  21)  which  cannot 
have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  (cp  We.  IfG^^  366:  Siittct,6[tag')\K,f.). 
If  so.  the  reference  to  Zecliariah  b.  Baruch  was  full  of 
significance  lo  Ihe  original  readers. 

10.  The  father  of  John  the  Baptist  [g.x:). 


1  Lk.  1 


He    V 


f  the 


course  of  Abijah  (see  Sehtlr,.  Hist.a.lixiff.), 
homenits  in  an  unnamed  'cityof  Judah."  According  to 
a  comparatively  early  tradition  Ihe  ■  city '  is  'Ain  Karim 
(see  Uktii-hACi^RREM).  and  Afar  Zataryi  is  Ihe  precise 
spot  where  Zacharias  dwrit ;  even  recently  Schick  lias 
spoken  a  word  for  this  tradition  ( ZOP  ^  22  [1899]  9°.^ )' 
But  the  fact  that  no  name  is  given  most  probably  indi- 
cates thai  the  narralive  in  I.k.  1  had  but  recently  arisen 
when  il  was  admilted  by  Lk.  into  his  Gospel ;  the 
narralor  hoped  lo  be  able  lo  supply  the  name  later  (cp 
an  an.ilogou3  case  in  1  S.  13i,  if  H.  P.  Smiths  view  is 
correct).  Tliough  Jititah  (?.f.)  is  philoloBically  and 
othenvise  improbable.  Win  Karim  (Schick)  and  Heliron 


(Ew. 


also  b 


e  should  expect  some  city  near  the  desert  lo  be  meant. 
I(  was  in  the  temple,  however.  Ihni  Zacharias  is  said  to 
have  received  a  divine  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  ;  the  announcement  is  made  in  terms  partly  re- 
sembling  those  used  lo  Manoah'a  wife  in  Judg.  IBs/ 
Zacharias  craved  a  sign,  and  is  punished  t^  dumbness 
until  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  When  the  child  is 
born,  Ihe  father  names  him  John  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  liv.  1 3). 
The  Proltv.  Jac.  seeks  to  improve  upon  this  by  making 
Zacharias  the  high  priest :  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  his  sacred  atiire.  We  arenol  lold  thai  it  was  merely 
'a  voice'  (flnMiJ/.-  cp  Ml.  3 17)  that  Zacharias  heard  ; 
the  p.irallel  of  the  oracle  given  10  John  Hyrcanus,  the 
high  priest,  as  he  was  oflfering  incense  alone  in  the 
temple  .(Jos.  Ant  m.  \0 i).  is  therefore  imperfect. 
The  long  slay  of  Zacharias  in  the  temple,  and  ihe 
surprise  which  it  produced  (Lit,  In),   may,  however, 

1  Cp  iha  inaccuracy  of  ihr  Tg.  on  Lam. !  10 (Zechariah,  ij) 
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be  paralleled  by  the  long  slay  of  Simon  Ihe  Righteous 
in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  he 
prayed  that  Ihe  sanctuary  might  not  be  destroyed 
(Talm.  Jer.  KamB.6.).  Cp  iNCENSE.  §  7.  "■  On  Ihe 
legendary  death  of  Zacharias,  see  above,  9.      Cp  John 


(«X-  IA| 
IS^..  6). 


6). 


e   poui 


RV,  ZECHEB  (-QI ;   zaKOtp  [B], 

-    8,i|,oM«i,iniCh,B3;ZECi.AklAH 

ibie   ethnic   chancier   of   Zecher    sec 


ZAI>OK(pnV,  oncep^V,  I  K.lrt;  'ji; 
cp  Jbhoiadak,  and  Ke  Sadducees.!  Similar  in  t 
lana  Zidduk  (p^^l,  which  is  nol  unfrequcni  in 
t\ma,cfAliilk,-iit;  Sueck.ad Ik.:  Lag.  A'aiw. 
dOlF  is  ibe  form  generally  preuppoKd  by  &hk^ 
iniluc,  9mAin  nai.i-5[and  BAinsS.  with  eicc 
ei7BiCh.!9i3Al.is»oinei»haileMiramm«L    Oi 


(Al; 


Neh.lliilL].  and  atO^t, 
iCh-Sjslsj]  lSii[L],  Neh.llii  IkJ.  ■K.44  llil, -v,  5S.S1, 
[A|:  uAh.  3S.  U17  |A1,  Sadduc,  RV  Saudvk  (fEsd.  Si; 
nUouiwiAU:  SAOoc(4eHl.  liX 

I,  Zadok  ihe  son  of  Ahitub.  a  priest  who  held  a 
prominent  place  ai  David's  court  and  played  a  great 
,   m..  ».j.v  P"t  in  securing  the  throne  for  David's 

■  ^^  ^  Successor.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
<*»»'«■  real  origin,  nor  can  we  say  when  or 
how  he  became  priest  in  the  royal  sancluary  at  Jeru- 
salem. We  le.-irn.  howei-er,  from  3S.%n  f.  (cp 
20j3-j6,  and  see  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  247.  354)  thai  he  was 
associated  with  .-Miiaihar  (for  the  correct  reading  see 
Driver,  TBS  ad  bx.)  and  with  some  of  Davids  own 
sons  in  the  priestly  ofllce  at  Jerusalem.  Like  Aliiaih.-u' 
he  was  true  10  his  sovereign  during  Absalom's  revolt ; 
like  him  he  bore  the  ark  of  Vahwi  when  David  was 
fleeing  eastward  from  the  ro)-al  city  ;  at  Davids  rei|ucst 
he  with  .4biatbar  bore  Ihe  palladium  of  Israel  back  to 
Ihe  capital,  and  there  with  Abiathar  did  the  work  of  a 
spy  and  supplied  the  king  with  information  about  the 
designs  of  Absalom  and  the  other  rebels.  So  far  Zadok 
had  been  closely  associated  with  that  older  and  greater 
priest  who  represented  the  ancient  family  of  Ihe  b'ne 
Eti  and  thai  sanctuary  al  Shiloh  in  which  they  had 
ministered.  In  the  end  he  supplanted  AInalhar 
altogether.  For  Zadok  joined  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah,  captain  of  the  foreign  guards,  in  Ihe 
harem  intrigue  which  set  aside  Adonijah  Ihe  legitimnie 
heir,  and  placed  Solomon  the  son  of  Bath-shclia  on  the 
throne.  AInalhar,  on  the  contrary,  stood  by  joab,  the 
royal  princes,  except  of  course  Solomon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  more  conservative  party.  Naturally,  therefore, 
when  Solomon  became  king,  it  was  Zadok  who  anointed 
him  ;  Abiathar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  banished  to 
Analholh  :  the  family  of  Eli  forfeited  the  priesthood, 
and  Ihe  chief  care  of  the  royal  chapel  or  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  entrusted  to  Z.idok  and  his  descendants. 

In  their  hands  it  remained  down  to  the  time  of  ihe 
eiile  ;  but  we  have  in  i  S.  ajs  /  interesting  evidence 
Zad  k  ''"''  '''*  P''"  '^''"""  '^  ''^  *'"*  ^''  ^'"'  ''"■''■ 
VSr  eminence  long  before  Zadok  had  been  heard 
■"*  '''■  of,  were  not  forgotten.  The  author  of  the 
pass.iEe  in  question  probably  belonged  to  the  prriod  of 
■      -  ■        '  •   '.e  Jeremiah  (7ii266l  ' 
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chapel  haii  satisfied  the  religious  ideas  of  a  simpler  age, 
but  did  nut  by  auy  mvans  appear  siiHicienl  to  one  ntio 
had  imbilied  the  ideas  of  Deuieronomy  and  regarded 
the  priesthood  as  directly  subject  lo  divine  regulalion. 
Accordingly  he  puts  IdIo  the  mouth  or  an  anonymoui 
prophet  the  prediction  that  hill's  iiidul|;(ciice  or  his 
depraved  sons  was  to  be  visited  upon  his  descendants 
by  the  loss  of  the  prieslhood.  Instead  of  the  b'tic  Kli 
Yahwe  vt^  lo  raise  up  a  new  priestly  race,  and  they 
were  to  perform  priestly  functions  before  the  anointed 
king  of  Judah.  llie  new  bmily  of  priests  uas  lo  share 
in   the    perpetual  endurance  of  the  royal  house.      In 

into  obscurity  and  want.  They  were  lo  petition  their 
rivals  for  the  most  subordinate  aHices  of  the  priesthood. 
Ht-re  perhaps  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the  priests  at  the 
hiRh  places  who  had  been  driven  by  Josiah  from  their 
occupation,  and  had  to  depend  for  the  future  on  the 
grace  of  ihe  priests  at  Jerusalem.  True,  the  Deutero- 
nomical  code  had  given  the  country  Leviles  right  lo 
sacrifice  at  Jerusalem  (D1.I87/);  but  though  some 
provision  was  made  for  ihem,  (he  generous  rale  of  O 
proved  impracticable.     See  ELi.  j 

It    is   in   any  case  certain   that   Eiekiel   during   the 
eiile.  in  a  prophecy  which  was  uriuen  about  573  B.C. , 

.  »_j.i.  ._J  vindicated  the  sole  right  of  Ihe  Zadok- 
^  ites  lo  Ihe  priesthood.  He  draws  Ihe 
sharpest  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sons  of  Zadok  and  other  Levites.  In  D  all  Levites 
form  an  ideal  unity,  all  have  in  theory  equal  righls. 
E«kiel,  on  the  contrary,  passes  sentence  on  the  mete 
Levites,  holding  them  resiffliisible  for  that  worsliip  on 
Ihe  high  places  which  v-aa  to  him  no  better  than 
idoUlrous.  In  lime  10  come  Ihey  are.  he  says,  to  be 
debaned  from  'approaching'  Vahwi  in  priestly  service. 
They  are  to  be  content  with  menial  work,  such  as  ihe 
(laughter  of  victims  and  cot^ing  their  Besh,  keejiing 
guard  over  the  temple  door^,  elc. ;  only  such  Levites  as 
were  sons  of  Zadok  might  presume  to  lay  Ihe  fat  and 
blood  on  the  altar  ( Erek.  44 15/ ). 

Two  changes  were  yel  10  be  made  in  Ihe  position  of 
Ihe  suns  of  Zadok,  one  enhancing  their   prestige,  the 

d  T.^nb  I-  B  '"''"■   niodif)-ing  the  exdusiveness  of 

frankly  took  for  granted  the  novelty  of  those  unique 
rights  which  he  claimed  for  Ihe  Z.idokites,  the  '  Priestly 
Code'  somewhat  later  pul  the  divine  election  of  the 
priestly  house  beck  to  ihe  very  dawn  of  Israel's  history. 
back  10  the  lime  when  Yahw«  chose  Aaron  as  his  priest. 
Hence  ihe  Chronicler  (i  Ch,  6;])  was  obliged  to  trace 
the  genealogy  of  Zadok  to  Eleatai  the  son  d  Aaron. 
In  Ihe  next  place  ihe  ideal  of  Eiekiel  was  nol  perfecllj 
realised.  No  doubt  few  Leviles  of  inferior  family,  in 
proportion  10  lite  Zadokite  priet^ts.  returned  under 
Zenibbabel  and  Inler  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  fNeh. 
7»/  Eim8i/I.  Thus  Ihe  /.idokitcs  canmrt  have 
had  serious  difiioiiliy  in  securing  that  pre-eniineno!  which 
Eiekiel  claimed  for  Ihem.  Nevertheless  il  seems  thai  a 
certain  Daniel  of  the  sons  of  [th.imar  (FiraSi;  sec 
Damel,  3)  accompaniul  iv'ra  and.  owing  perhaps  to 
the  wealth  and  consuleration  which  his  family  enjoyed, 
contrived  to  share  in  ihose  priestly  privil(^;;es  which  D 
had  assigned  to  all  the  Invites.  Such,  al  least,  is  the 
ingenious  theory  of  Kautisch  {S/.  A>. ,  1890,  p.  778/). 
and  wc  may  in  any  case  be  sure  thai  some  Leviles  «ho 
did  not  claiin  origin  from  ZartiA  were  priesis  in  the 
second  temple.  In  their  favour,  then,  the  theory  of 
descent  was  modified.  Il  wns  said  that  Aaron  had 
two  sons  who  left  issue ;  Eleaiar,  father  of  that  line 
lo  which  l^itimnte  high  priests  lielonged.  and  Ithnmar, 
the  ancestor  of  legiliniaie  priests  hut  not  of  legilimale 
high  priests  (so  )>  in  Ex.6i3  I^v.  10«  Nu.  4ag.  so  also 
1  Ch.24S).  The  Chronicler  assigns  sixteen  classes  lo 
Ihe  sons  of  Eleaiar — i.e. ,  the  Zadokiles— and  half  thai 
number  10  the  descendants  of  Ithamar  (1  Ch.  24j).  In 
this  way  also  he  is  able  partially  lo  reconcile  Ihe  double 
S37S 


prieslhood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  with  Ihe  notions  of 
his  own  lime,  since,  as  descendants  of  Ithamar.  Ihe 
b'ne  Eli  were  often  Lawful  priests,  though  not  high 
priests.     See  ELtAi^AH,  Em,  Ithamar,  and  cp,  fiirtber. 


».  Father  of  Jebvsha  y.i'.]  (a  K.  18  33  a  Ch.»  i,  nl.p  [BI] 

>  b.  Huni.  iq  hsx  of  wall'builden  (kc  Nemehiam.  |  1 /. 

ElKAiL,||i6[i]  t;<I'>.Neh.34<ff.j»iilKl):  he  i>tlouhllr«lb: 

103i(39]<<nia>i»[.A1.inUo«(  [Rtllp.UHi  (LD.    labathcasc 
Ihe  nanie  nccucs  tugelhcr  with  MaheiabHl. 


(Onj ;  P00AA4M  [B],  zaA&An  [-A].  li&M 
[L]},  a  son  of  Rehoboam  (a  Ch.  11 19),  I'erh.ips  from 
t;m  =  SKCnr;   noic  fi"*  and  cp  Raham  (Che.j. 

ZAIB  (in  locative  rn'Plf  ;  eic  CEItdp  [B]  ;  om.  A; 
EK  Clup  [L])'  3  P'^'^^  '^  '^  ^"'J  "*  ^om,  where 
Jehoriim,  king  of  Judah,  '  rose  up  by  ntghl  and  smoie 
Ihe  Edomites  who  had  surrounded  him '  {3  K.  8  ji).  See 
jEHoRAM.  3.  It  Is  Strange  to  find  that  he  also  smote 
'Ihe  captains  of  Ihe  chariots.'  and  we  arc  in  doubt  as 
to  the  true  reference  of  the  following  clause,  'and  the 
people  fled  10  their  tents.'  According  to  Benzinger  utd 
Kitlel.  after  f.  us,  Ihe  original  narrative  must  have 
stated  how  Jehoram  was  surrounded  in  Zair  (?)  by  the 
Edomiles ;  v.  ai*  (b^inning  ,i^^  og  ma-rn,  EV  '  and 
he  rose  [up]  by  night')  must  relalc  a  defeat  of  Jehoram 
which  nearly  issued  in  the  death  or  captivity  of  Ihe  king. 
The  people  who  fled  can  only  be  the  men  of  Judah. 
Stode,  in  Z.4  7'H'21.^37-j4a(i90i),  once  more  examines 
the  passage,  jK.8ii-m,  reaffirming  his  concltisioa  in 
Gl'f  isi7.  n.  I.  so  far  as  regards  taking  n-iii  as  the 
subject  of  cp.  and  mn  as  an  intentional  alteration  or 


idcniiry  Zair.  Ewald  iluughl  of  Zoar  Op!) ;  it  is  objccud  that 
thit  pla«-mjne  in  B  is  *inn(i  ot  my.ip  (impllTng  p- 6  i  wbmas 
Zoir  is  rruafi,  viof  (i,c.,  p>^c<):  k*  Buhl,  £iitMilrr,  6^.  The 
cue,  however,  becomes  cnliitly  ■Itered,  if  Dl>hn  has  been  mi^ 
wriiien  (a9  in  otliet  pBsNaite:^)  for  Cw.  ]l  ii  a  plaUNJMc  theory 
IhailheiEiAMiKsrelailre  ro  tdom  in  3  Samuel  anej  Kings  (man, 
if  not  airorilLenk)m  their  original  form  referred  to  'Aram"— /Lc.. 
JeTahnMcl.  rather  Ehan  lo  tdi>ni<cp  SaL'L,  I  3;  J0KTNFRI-,  2; 

piiiin.  HiDOKlin^  Ihe  leni  in  nccDrdance  with  nunieroEi^analo^A 
wc  EC1.  'Ami  Joiadl  pB»ed  over  loMiwir,  nnd  all  the  chanots 
with  hin>.  anj  [Araml  the  Jerahiieelfle.  Hnolt  htm  and  Ihe 
rapfaim  of  ihe  charioU;  and  the  people  Hvd  ro  their  reals.' 
aiUnr  was  proumaMy  a  K.  Arab'uin  town,  u>  called  bom  the 
recton  of  MUut  ,»  .MlKTiiii  (see  MiiRAm).  It  may  have  been 
on^inally  intflided  in  ihe  liH  gina  ui  Joah.l&ji-M  iff  ZiOR 

;>iuhkiD  (Riehn.  I/irn.  iSiO  thinks  Conder't  ideniUiciiiica 
of  Zait  wilh  tllc  p.iu  U-Zuwjrct.  in  Iht  SVi.  at  the  Dead  Sea, 
worth  consiUeralion;  Kulil.  however  {Eilamiltr,  61.  o.  i),  find* 
h  iiicgnMstcnt  with  13V1  (but  •  has  iv^,  ^f^,  which  may  be 

ZALAFH  (nW  -  ccAe  [B],  c&Ac*  [«]-  "CeA  [AL]). 
falhcr  of  Hanun  INtli,  Sjo). 

ZAUiOlI  (ficS"-  see  8  4).  The  name  occurs  twice 
in  the  OT.  mnic  frequenlly  in  the  Talmud,  but  withoui 
topographicnldalalNcub  G/o^.  275), 

1.  |fpM«"  [BAl.].  affifUM  [6"  in  Moore].  ai\iiur  [Eus. 
O.?  29373,  wiihoul  Judication  of  site]).  The  name  given 
in  MT  10  a  mountain  near  Shechem  "  (Judg.  ifiW. 

In  the  un.l.rli  JFiE  Rlorj-,  however,  ihe  scene  of  ibe  doing!  of 


i-ham:  Jmdimeel-I 


robably,  il 


•  Onemichi  nauirally  think  of  Geridni:  the  argument  offered 
f.ir  rni'iKTTinj:  the  nsme  with  ihc  SDUIhtcn  peak  of  Hennoo  ii 
perfectly  absurd  (»e  Moon,  J-^gti,  jfij). 


by  Google 


ZALMOH 

ina  iHii.    For  ptyin  (»*»«»■)  it 
improbably  a  popular  cc 


t  Ibi  fiiMen  angsls  a™ 
mm.     Ptoljably^i.Jir 


ininXT'Mrrih^fi"^hr™'^f 

■]).  ace 

[islf).  Ihe  dark  rocks  of  which  (as  if  [toVi  mcam  '  dark- 
coloured.'  from  ^dV*  ;  cp  moSi)  set  off  ihe  brilliance  of 
Ilie  snow,  when,  as  in  the  deplh  of  winler,  snow-falls 
occurred.  The  psalmisl  is  thought  to  compare  the  dead 
bodies,  or  perhaps  the  glistening  arms  or  ornaments,  of 
slain  wan-ion  to  snow  on  Z-ilmon.  Wetcstein  {AM. 
appended  lo  Del  /Jioi,  and  elsewhere)  compares  the 
offalVd'or  of  Ptol'5r5(T^Tr.  iKf.  akffa\afJMt  aXtraSapjn] 
which  is  a  name  for  the  yauran  mountain  rangejalluding 
to  the  dark  volcanic  rocks).  This  is  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  refcren™  lo  the  /tM  HaurSn  in  v.  .s  (16]. 
where  Wctistein  regards  the  [rfirase  cusi  -n  a*  a 
picturesque  description  of  the  crater-formation  of  this 
highly-vokanic  region  («o  Che.  /"j.l" ;  Guihe,  ZDf^. 
1889.  p.  331;  Buhl,  cautiously.  PaL  118;  but  no! 
G.\.Sm.  HG  550). 


The  wbolc  p 


only  he  hoped  To 


ja  of  Ihe  whole  puuge  (hc  Che.  Pi.t^'j.  Among  the 
cunent  emendaiiona  of  pcV  Knichmil'i  TKh'i  (derivsd  frcn 
Tk.)  is  the  man  ptau^ble.  Duhm'i  iyfi  and  Lagarde'i^  ins 
1^1^  lave  [C^n  in  all  iu  uneipecied  and  nnlikcljr  prtwiinince- 

ZALMON (jiO^V).  theAhohite,on«ofDHvid'sheTOes; 
aS.23jSt  (e\\UN— '".'-.  IW  [B],  ccA^uM  [A], 
€AlM4N  [L];  Pesh.  jfl/«««,  Vg.  H/m™)  =  ,  Ch.  11^+ 
(II..U.  ^'^■,  HAei  [BK].  hAi  ["V  ras  A'],  hAa  [L]  ; 
Pesh.  'allr'ilai).      '      " 


Bffliginal.  KiLi=l{'Chron.'inJ*f7>would"riad|s-^B,  ■AlimilB, 
and  Maiqnan  compntee  Alehith  (/.iO-Alhoh  (but  both 

iiantt  iiaVx.  however,  a  In  itself  bS^^ly  probable.  The  three 
nainei  paSx,  v;o^Hi  ^"d  nvJn  all  point  la  the  Negeb— all  are 
N.  Arabian,  efid  all  are  (or  cpiinf  froni)  popular  coTTOptioiH  of 
Sdu-ff—a  synonym,  be  It  observed,  of  ^monir-  Cp  Nu.  119, 
if  lie  vie»(tV(.  Bii.)  k  corrM  which  nu>ke<  cSi  -n  on  ijcnS 


siSfof""'iir'i 

''JhTpi^le  of'STland. 

k;  ladly-wrillen 

o-Siism'  D'''ni'sf 

Tle^)'  (or  whicTnw 

Kmos  parallel,  can  l.e  olTeted  (h  Cril. 

W'  -They  are™ 

breaded  'ibeir  J,mIo 

ri.>ni  thcnt'are  cl«. 

theor>-.  iriiich  would 

lie  leniptine.  if  w.  we«  . 

a  look  u  ihew 

and  nut  in  the  light  of 

«.,.olindin,ra^ja.r.™ 

Teima  {«e  S*l«i;n:ja). 

of  the  god  cVl 

Dul  in,  limibr 

Z&UKIVAH  {npht :  ceAwcoNA  [BAL]),  a  stage 
in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Nu,  SSftf.). 
The  oreredin J  itniion  is  Mt.  Hnr—lj.,  aocording  10  (he  theory 


S 


t-ii.  with  n. 

■■.rj.-^' 


-i.t.,  I>hniad(a.ynon)-mofjerahniecl). 
reasonable  In  think  that  the  name  '  Zalmonah ' 
Is  only  a  doublet  of  '  Hot,"  and  ihal  in  reality  the  same 
mountain  tlisirict  is  mmnt  by  both  imiies.     See,  how- 
ei-er,  WANI>l!mNGs.  Wilukhness  of.  t.  k.  c. 

Z&LKDSNA  (IfJD^V :  caAmana  [KAR»TI.],  caA- 
MAN  [R*)-bulceAMANAtB]),  a  Midianile  prince  always 


ZAPHNATH-PAANRiH 

nienlionedwithZP.BAH[;,i'.](Judg.  S.^.Ps.  83ii).  His 
name  itiie  puiiiiing  of  which  soems  designed  to  suggest 
the  imerprelalion  ■  pcoiection  refused')  is  very  probably 
compounded  wiih  that  of  the  old  deity  d^'  (see  Tkua). 
For  the  second  part  of  Ihe  name  ne  may  compare  tlte 
OT  pjo'.  pjon,  and  perhaps  also  nno  on  a  Nnlintatan 
inscopiion  from  Hegra  icp  Moore.  Judges,  aao).  or 
Ihe  lirst  part  of  Ihe  plaoMiame  VhIti  ^'^^-  Viii:  cp 
nplri,  •'.  13.  and  see  Ncubauer,  Alheatsam,  aSih  Feb. 
1885  ;  Baelhg.  Dtitr.  3o/}.  S.  A,  C. 

ZAMBEI.  I.  (zAMBpei  IB],  -pic  [A])  1  Esd.Sj,  RV 
{AVZBinbU)  =  K2ral04i  Amablaii,  3. 

a.   (fin^rfeji  [AKV])  1  Maec.a»6,  RV  ZJMkt,  q.v. 

ZAMOTH  izAMoe  [BA]).  iEsd,9.8  =  Eir«I0.T. 
Zattu. 


(DnS^I:  zotoMeiN  {B],  -mmcin 
\^'°\  ZOMIOMMCIN  [A].  lOMMEiN  IfL]).  a  branch 
of  the  RePHAitf  </.Ti.),  30  called  by  ihe  Ammonites  (Dt. 
2ao)t.  Somecompare  Ar.  tamtama.  'a  distant  rustling 
sound.'  and  tlifn,  'the  hissing,  whistling  sound  made 
by  Ihe  jinn  of  the  desert  in  the  night '  (so  Schwally, 
ZATIV.  1898,  p.  138.  and  W.  R.  Smith,  af.  Dr. 
Diul.  40). 


ZUIOAE  (rA3],  probably  an  expajidcd  Jerahmeeliie 
clan-name  [cp  SheLih  and  Sha'ul],  and,  if  so.  pre- 
sumably lobe  added  to  Ihe group^ containing Jaaianiah, 
Jeiianiah,  Ainodi-labor.  Uiien-sheer.ih ;  the  superficially 
obvious  meaning  'tu^nch,' though  defensible  [Nah£S. 
I  106],  is  hardly  plausible,  and  Ihe  pnraltels  for  such  a 
name  are  all  teitually  suipicious — see.  e.g..  Madmen, 
Ophni.  Ziphron  1  Z&NOJ  [lUCAL]). 

I.  The  name  oi  a  peisonitied  clan  together  with  its 
chief  cenlie.  iCh.4i6  (j^^un  [BAJ.  iaMut\l.]). 

The  repuiHl  father  11  Jekuihiel,  a  lunte  whuh.  like  Jokl^ 


ofjer. 


I    Thee 


aslhercfon 


3.  .\  city  in  the  SHP.PHELAti  [j.v.).  Josh.  IS34  {tww 
[B]).  Also  {Gcs.-Ilu.)  menlioned  in  Neh.813  (fo«ff 
[L]l  and  II30  (om.  BKA,  fanut  [K'^'-it- 1"']!.  Robin- 
son {BRZui)  identifies  with  Zialt.  a.  ruin  3^  m.  S. 
from  'Ain  Shems  (sec  Brth-shemeeh).  In  the  preced- 
ing and  following  groups  of  names  in  Josh.  153<  occur 
Zonth  and  Soco.  which  apparently  suits  the  proposed 
idcntitkalion.  In  aV^.^BsS  159t3  Zanoah  is  stated  to 
be  in  Ihe  district  of  hJleutheropolis. 

3.  A  city  In  Ihe  hill-counliy  of  Judah.  Josh.  15s6 
{rfl«am..«,  inking  in  ypn  from  v-  n  {R].  fa™,  [L]|. 
Van  de  Veldeand  Rolrinson  identify  wiIli /a'nii/n,  a  ruin 
SW.  of  Yuttft  (Julia,  mentioned  in  Ihe  preceding  group 
in  Josb.),  tbiMigh,  being  nearly  as  far  !i  as  esh-Shuweike 
(.Socoh),  it  might  seem  more  plau^ble  10  connect  the 


ut  element  of  tin 


ly  In  the'e  tdeni 


graphical   niiMake<   of    redactors  (<ee   f<<K.'ill).      The  .niuiiial 
/:irir*ah.lilie  the  orjcinal  Socoh.  waj(  most  probably  in  the  Xcgcb. 

pri'b^bly  a  Jerahmeelite  cilv  in  the  N'egeb.  and  '  l^adiith  '  lioa 

Z&FBKATH-FAANEAH,  RV  Zftphnuth-putMh 

149;  oSl  (not  cSl,  ' theirihadow ' <)  hat  departed  rtoni  ihcni, 


regarded  ae  Ike  Im«  of 


cfilical   prubkm    | 


yGoogle 


ZAPHON 

(rorfinjBjt;  yoNeoM*4NHx  [ae],  H-oMe.  [l.]: 

Z&M<t>&KH.  &CAMl}>ANH.  C&<t>aMll>dkNH  [Aq.],  C«>4>A0' 
(t>ANH  fSyni,  ]).  the  Egyplian  name  reported  toliove  been 
given  lo  Joseph  by  Ibe  Pharaoh  (Gen.4l4i)-  For  Ihe 
older  explnnaliODs  see  below.  It  has  now  become 
CustomBry  to  seek  eiplanalioiu  of  the  name  from  ancient 
Egyptian.  Lenormitnt  compares  the  title  of  A'a-moit.  a 
king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  'taf-n-lo,' '  nourisher  of 
the  world'  (Hut.  anc.  de  [Or.,  1B69,  \^%):  this,  he 
holds,  explains  Zaphnalh,  Since  the  lime  of  Lepsius 
(BtHl.  md.  CkraaatBgit dtrAsrp/eJi.liSi)  most  scholms 
have  explained  nipn  by  the  Egyptian^-'nn  j  {dai  Liben, 
la  vie.  life).  Bmgsch  iGeici.  Ag.,  1877,  p.  248) 
fonnerly  inlerpreled  the  whole  name,  '  governor  of  the 
district  of  Ihe  place  of  life '  {i.f. ,  of  Ihe  Selhroitic  nome); 
but  in  1891  (i>M  Aegyplohgii,  140)  he  adopted  Stein- 
dorfTs  eipbinalion  (see  ZA^I  ti).  which  is  also  given  by 
Crum  in  Hastings'  DB\bb^.  as  the  only  admissible  one, 
under  the  ionajtphnsaUefSneh  {i^d\-p-nSl^r\\fy-'on^), 
'God  speaks  (and)  he  lives,'  Lieblein.  however  ('  Mols 
liEyptienidanslaBible,'/'5fl.^,  May  1898,  pp.  3oa^), 
criticises  this,  and  [ffoposes  the  form  ifnii  pa-aah.  'he 
who  gives  Ihe  nourishment  of  life.'  Finally,  Marqnart 
(■Chronol.  Untersuch.,'  PAilalcgai.  7676/)  Ihinki 
that  ra  {~[n)  indicates  that  Joseph  was  a  worshipper 
of  lien,  the  solar  disk.  Ihe  god  honoured  by  Amen- 
holep  IV,  ;  m;{li]  is  misplaced,  and  belongs  to  (he 
name  of  Joseph's  wife  (dium).  The  present  writer  held 
out  as  long  as  he  could  for  an  Egypliao  explanalioo, 
regarding  ruai  as  a  comiption  of  njjrc,  and  explaining 
(he  la<(er  in  Lepsius'  way  ;  he  inclined  to  read  Joseph's 
Egyptian  name  as  Pa'aa^,  or  rather  Piarihi,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  famous  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  ; 
(his  might  mark  the  dale  of  [he  Joseph  narrative  in  its 
present  form  ;  see  Egypt,  §65/,  Joseph  ii..  g§4.  11. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  redactor  of  (he  beaulifid 
Joseph-story  may  have  had  siKh  a  name  as  Pian^ii  in 
his  mind,  Bu(  it  can  be  made  highly  probable  that 
underneath  our  jDsej*-story  there  was  another,  Ihe 


of  w 


eNeg 


and  in 


of  Misnm.  If  we  accept  this, 
suppose  tliat  nioi  is  a  comiption  or  aller.ition  of  nffu, 
and  fin'B  of  oroi>-  The  marriages  of  Joseph  and  of 
Elcaiar  b.  Aharon  are  plainly  pajallel.  Eleaiar  (En. 
6is)  marries  a  daughter  of  Pl-tiel  ( =  Zarephalhil, 
and  has  ason  named  Phinehas  (  =Jcrahmeel) ;  Joseph 
marries  a  daughter  of  Poiiphera  ( =Zarcpbathi),  and 
his  own  name  is  called  /arephath-jcrahmeel.  The 
marriage  of  .Moses  will  also  be  remembered  i  his  wife's 
name  was  Zippomh.  which  (see  Moses,  §§  a.  4)  is  most 
probably  a  modification  or  distorlion  of  the  place-name 
Znrephalh. 

The  plaiuibilily  of  Egyptolosical  Hplanaiioni  miui  be  ad- 
miited,  ever  if  we  hoWlhu  the  origiiial  narraior!  had  a  N. 
Atahiniv,  not  an  l^gyplian  hnrizDo.  Almuly  Jerainc  «ay^ 
■  InIHpr«atlir  lermone  ^gypiio  .  .  .  salvaloi  muiidi,  CO  quod 
orbemterrx  ■>> Imminniie famij ticidio lihetavii.'  Onk.  k{v». 
'Thimanio  whommyjwriMaierevtalid';  ra.-Jon.,  "tht  man 
who  reveal!  mi-sltrica.'  Similarly  Jo<.  v1«.  li.«i,  P.sh.,  Saad. 
See  also  Harkavy,  /«.™.  Ai.  1*  (TS70)  xi*ff.;  WItJemann, 

^"'"%°^  "'  "  '        ''^"°'       "■     T.  K.  C, 

Z&PHON  (rOy.  cp  Sapuna  in  Ihe  Amarna  Tablets 
17Ji6,   a   S.    Pal,    city  [see  /fA7^>  479],  and   Baal- 

Gadile  city — cp  the  Gadite 

and  |Vb^ — lying  '  in  ihe 
valley'— (>,.  of  Ihe'jordan  (Josh.  ISjj 
CAtt>AN  IB].  -(ON  [Al-l),  and  again, 
according  to  R\™B',  in  the  account  of  Ihe  quarrel  of 
the  Ephraimiles  with  Jephthnh  (Juilg,  12i  ,ijSd»  RV^- 

oZAPIIOn';  Ke*eiNft  [A],  C£4>HN&  [I.]  I '' noiTh- 
'  and  C*"! :  but  others  question  the  texl  (see 
Jephthah,  3  3,  n.  i).  ll  is  mentioned  after  Beth- 
nimrah  and  Puccolh.  The  Jer.  Talm.  {Sie6.St 
fbl.  38  J)  identifies  it  with  mo.  the  later  'Amatho, 
Amathus,  and  mod.  'Amalth.  a  liltle  to  Ihe  N.  of  Ihe 
Zerl^il  (Jabbok)  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
5379 


1.  The      ^ 
traditiotud 

fftets. 


ZABEPHATH 

the  mouth  of  Ihe  Wady  er-Rugeib  : '  but  Buhl  considers 
this  doubtful  [Pal.  35g;  Ges.-Bu.  s.-.:).  Josephus 
(.-(b/.  xiii.  I25I  mentions  Ai»«^»  (S-.hkilln-.  ZDri' 
19iJ4,  Aini0ui>)  'no!  far  from  (he  river  Jordan'  {oi 
rippaStr  toS  'lapSdrai/  TOrofuii}). 

The  occurrence  of  Sapuna  as  a  S.  Palestinian  place- 
name  and  of  Baal-iephon  in  the  account  of  Ihe  Evodus 

S.  LaUr  """^  ^'".  ""''^  "  «""«•''■'>»  -fi-'cal 
"••'^•'leTl^'p^rinr^'Il^Vwdanie'1^%™' 
There  is  also  strong  reason  to  Ihink  (hat  when  Jercmmh 
gives  prophetic  warning  of  an  invasion  of  Jewish 
territory /ram  tie  noHk  [t.g..  Jer,  1 ,4/  4  6  6 1)  i(  is  not 
of  Ihe  Scythians  nor  of  any  modem  people  (hnt  he  n 
thinking,  but  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  land  called 
Zaplion  or  Zaphan  (cp  Zephaniah).  So  in  JoelSso 
'  the  northern  [army".'  as  EV  renders,  should  rather  be 
'  (he  Zephonite,'  and"  in  Eiek,  386  j(  is  from  (he  land  of 
Zaphon,  in  N.  Arabia,  thai  Ihe  terrible  hordes  of  Gog 
are  to  appear.  In  Jer.  15ia  too,  'iion  from  the  north' 
should  not  improbably  be  'iron  from  Zaphon';  the 
following  words  'and  brass'  remind  us  thai  Ti'bal- 
CAJN— i.f.,  the  Kenite  Tubal  according  10  the  general 
view— was,  •  [the  father  of]  e\cry  artificer  of  brass  and 
iron ':  and  ihat  Reholmth  was  in  David's  lime  richly 
supplied  with  brass  (see  Tkbah). 

ll  would  take  loo  much  space  la  show  what  a  biwhl  light  Ihit 
theory  <in  connection  with  ihc  larger  hiitoncal  theory  of  the 
lelatioiK  between  liTv|-Ju<)ah  and  Jerahmeel)  dirowt  on  many 

'""""      "lor^'vrj"; 


i.  Bib.-i  thai  1 


le  Gileadile  Jeph- 


lh.-.l 


^1  {EV  n< 


DKanl  a  locality  in  Iheje 
13  IT  <^t  mention  of  Sui 


in  Jo^l.. 


ZAEA(r*pA[Ti.  WH]),  Ml.  I3  AV,  RV  Zerah,  i. 
ZABA,CE8.  RV  Zanke*  (zapion  [B],  z&pakhn 

[AL]),  in  1  Esd.  1  38  represents  the  JEHOAHAZ  {q.v. )  of 
the  corresponding  pass,ige  aCh.  864.  Actmrding  to 
a  Ch.  JehoohoE  was  taken  by  Nccho  lo  Egv-pt ;  but 
in  Ihe  t  Esd.  pass-ige  he  is  brought  by  Joakim  out  of 
Egypt.  This  and  other  diflferences  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  thai  Ihe  author  of  i  Esd.  was  copying  from  a, 
corrupt  or  illegible  Htbrtm  MS. 

ZAIUB  (mi).  Gen.  3830  AV,  RV  Zebah,  t. 


(zapatOY  [R])-      (■)  i  Esd.5S-Kira2. 

(])i  Esd.' 6  31  (^aiiaiat,  [KA[.));  see  ZSKAHIAH  (l).     (4)1  E>d. 
g34(f'V«(l*AFr«.ZBB*UIAH{3). 

ZAKOEVB  (z&p&MAC  [A]),  I  Esd.eaS  =  EiraI0i7 

ZABEAH    (nV^y),    Neh.lla9    AV,    ZuMthitM 

(•nr^'H),  1  Ch.  2s3  AV.      See  ZoRAH. 

ZAKEPHATH  (HB-IV ;  *  capenr*  [BAL]),  a  place 
on  Ihe  high-road  between  Tjtb  and  Sidon  (cp  Jer.  OS 
1544),  where,  according  lo  Iho  traditional  text,  Elijah 
resiilcd  with  a  widow  after  leaving  the  brook  Cherith 
(I  K.I79/  C«(ti9A  lA  in  .■.  9I :  cp  Lk.4»i  CApeiTTa 
THC    CI&UNI&C ;     RV    '  Zare[diath,    in    Ihe    land    of 

iposine  tbat  this 

:  ^.  very  great,  and  tine*  (0  Ch  K« 
?->,,,  n.ps.  te.,ainif™  nehohoiS,  and  (j)  even  the  Ir^Jili. 
eat  elHwhere  malies  Elijah  Mek  out  a  refuge  In  N.  Ar: 
1  K.  10 ;  tec  MiEKAiM^  we  are  compellrd  lo  sup]X4e  coirupi 


hi/  Ii  is  often  nKntioned  by  joi.  imAitl. 
BJ\.%^iati  is  placed  by  him  on  ihe  Jordan, 
mtran',  makes  il  .1  R.  ln.froni  Pella  (OJS19  7»). 


[.agarde  (Vbtn.  84,  noii 


,y  Google 


ZAREPHATH 


ZABETHAK 


S,  of  Palsii'nc,  wu  called  afiei  Ihe  ZonphalhiK: 
and  Dmvid'i  lwdy£uard  was  panly  cc '  ~' 


(Nu.'lli)  are  corrupi", 
^■IM  and  fUrffkalk 


f/lflUtni  ako  A'' 


the  tradiiiuna] 


e  Zanphalhiiea  arc  Ihc  rod 
naiuie  oT  the  war  with  Iht 


k  isaUo  highly  probable  that  t' 
referred  to  in  aS-21  15-32.  Th< 
PhLli&tiiKft  here  nfcned  to  bat 

conirosu  strongly  with  the  wari — „.  .  —  ._.     .., 

however.  Pfliilim  ihould  rather  be  $anfkaMn  (u  certwnly 
in  I  S.  SO  It),  we  can  much  more  euily  undemand  the  luitailve. 
That '  Ijath '  and  '  Ciob '  should  rather  be '  Rehoboth '  ii  pointed 
oiiielHWhere<REHOi»TH).  It  was  ihe  varrion  of  Mu)ri  (»e 
MiiRAiu,  i  I  4,  fanout  in  later  tradition  for  their  uniuual 
itamre,  who  at  ine  time  referred  10  gave  David  «o  much  trouhle. 
Muwi  may  oririnally  have  indudnl  Zirephiih  and  Refac^wh 
(tee  below,  on  Cen.  10 1 s/>i  Not  improbably  iS.Sli;^  u 
properljr  Ihe  sequel  of  7  S.  5l7<2S'  There  is  conuderable  rea»a 
to  HippoK  [hat  David  conquered  Rehobolh  (miiwritlen  in  9  S. 
!l  t»ff.  Gob  and  Galbl-oiw  of  the  chief  dties  of  hi>  foe^and 
fetched  Ihe  ark  of  Vatiwt  from  tbe  hoiue  of  Obed-eixmi  ihe 
Rehobothile  (n«  '  the  Gillile  >  A  seiiei  of  important  cor- 
reciiou  also  become*  highly  probable  in  aS,  fiiy'^j.  *Philifl- 
linei'  should  probably  be'Zarephathiies'(a-rvix)l  'Ihevalley 
of  Kephainl'  should  be  'the  valfey  of  the  Jerahmeelilet' ;  'over 
AKaiiiu  Ihe  mulberry  trees 'should  be' over  ^aiitEliPerei  of)  the 
Jerahmeeliles' ;  'in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees'  should  be 
'in  Peiei  of  Ihe  Jerahmeelilei.'  Peni.be  k  noted  here  again, 
iinirelyacarniptumnf$arerath(Zarephath);  HePsuRi.  Con. 
sequenlly  '  Baal^peiadm'  nay  well  come  frota  '  Raal-^refath 
(or  -(AreRtthlm).'  Lastly,  in  Ibe  descriptive  phrase  'fromGeba 
as  far  as  the  approach  to  Cerer '  iv^  75)  the  proper  najtxes  should 
be  '  RehobMti'  and  ' Gadesh ' - '  Kadesh '  respeciivel)>.  It  also 
becomes  probable  that  '  Perei-ur^ah  'in  7  S-  6  &  has  atiseit  out  of 
'  S,ireralh.aiiah '  (strong-Zarephath).  Cp  Pera21M,  PereZ' 
\lii\.  This  involves  parallel  corrections  in  9  S.  2S  9-13.  The 
'  PhilHtines  '  should  very  probably  be  '  tbe  Zarepbatbites,'  juaE 
as  in  f.  91  'Egyptian'  should  doubtless  be  'Mliiite'  (see 
MizKAiH,  1 9  «).^   David  and  hit  eiMi^lm  are  fighting  in  the 

in  Iheii  holii  on  ihej  cities  of  Ihc  Jerah- 


S.aOn). 
,llev  of  th> 


Valley  of 


inS  '"bmIi 


lexloflS.^!.*.  Tl 
thu  of  Jacob,  there  1 
re^uecis  very  diifereitt  underiying  narralive.    Cpal-^oSAUL. 

n  ii>  moreover  In  a  high  degree  probabla  that  the '  En-mishpat ' 
of  Gen.  147,  which  b  loDsely  ideniilied  in  an  inserted  gloss 


Zaiiephath  '—i.t.  '  four 
lainly  this  helps  to  | 

Zarephaihwill  befoun 


DTOm  <^r£(aihini)  lor  013in(  hi  Gen. 
10 14  (see  Pathbl'sim).  That  Misrim,  nol  Miiraim.'  Vas  the  son 
of  HamUerahineelX  h  a  view  which  sheds  a  bHght  light  on  a 
KriesorubscilirenamesfcplViV.  £.:).X  And  no  one  can  fail  10 
see  at  once  how  easily  Zuephath  might  he  miswrillen  as  Put 

-         -      (W.P.).      The  dimculties  of  Ihe 

ikidered  eUewhere  (Kiikmah).     It 


as 


''  '  ver,  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  siariinc.pDim  01  ine 
was  Kadesh-'bsinea' (tee  JBRICKO,  19).  There  is 
..  r...^_  _.i  ihe  way  ID  Hormah,  or  rather  Kahamah  (see 
H»k>iah),  which  they  would  n.niurally  attack  in'pauuna:  il 
is  .yrii«ift.»  (>*  m.  NNE.  of -Ain  KadisX  The  nilS^  (of  the 
BycintiiK  period)  are  imposing ;  doubtless  Ihey  stand  on  the 

a  hill:  ibis  was prokibly  an  appwiage  oT  the  ancieitl  Zephaih, 
which  in  spite  of  Ihe  imperfect  phonetic  correspiindence  of  the 
narnct  musl  be  Ihe  Zevhath  or  ^rephalh  of  the  OT.!  We  can 
nuw  fully  undeisland  the  journey  of  Elijah  related  in  t  K.  17;, 


Si 


X  Sr.r.KB,t  2.  I.  The  eonunentaion  treat  the  din 
e  kind  of  the  Phiiistini>s '  too  liKhlly.  The  view 
at  hy  an  error  of  the  scribe  snu  has  become  t/S 
t  aha  think  of  Mesialfeb,  N.  of  ^liaila,  bui  ll 


ej^a  SE.  of  Kun 

_  hfitrt  i/tit  'EimlMt,  yitJF.:  I.. 

coverer  of  the  site,  toA  Ihe  lame  view  (0.  Wil 
'r.  1 464) :  also  Fuiier  (Riehm,  HWB^I  6m/)- 


er  the  di 


mjoil 


The  Phaeiiician  Zarephalh  is  tbe  Zarputa  of  the 
Egyptian  Pap.  Aiiast.  1  (#/^ii2ito).  and  the  Sariplu 
of  Uie  Taylor  inHxiptioD  of  Sennacherib  {KB^ifj) 
ltlOiAa.ii{HWB'^,  1814)  supposes  glass- majiiiliiinure  to 
have  flourished  al  Zarephath  :  Maslus  (in  Poole's  Syn.) 
Ihonghl  of  the  smelting  of  metals.  The  modem  name 
of  Zarephath  is  Sarafend.  which  il  now  about  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  but  was  on  the  shore  in  the  lime  of  the 
Crusaders.  See  Rob.  B/iim  ;  Thomson,  L.  and  B. 
ifaff,      Cp  PHOCNir 


In 


suppose  10 


'Hadad 


Zobah.' whose  rL 

or  in  N.  Palestine  (see  ZouakX  His 
probable  ihal  jtzft  (Zobah)  is  a  mutilated  and  coirupt  form  of 
np-tl,  $llrefi»h.  The  name  Hadad^ni  for  a  K.  Arabian  king  is 
perfectly  credible-  The  'imaccs'  of  the  Zarephalhlles  (not 
■Philistines ') are  spoken  of  ui  9  .S.  J 91  (an  old  narrative). 

spoken  of  is  described  as  'out  of  bethlehem-judah,  of  the  family 

here;  he  would  correct  '  JudaS'lnW  '  M™'  (^IBjo?  '^f 

Suubly  wc  may  read '  from  Heth-JeTohmeel.  from  Zarephalh  of 
iah '  (^KCnv  for  im-T  on'",  and  nlrmo  f"  rnrerra  i  cp 
i!?viS  wiih'kadeshi  wh'ic'h'was  not  far  from  Zarephalh"  For 
Tishbkh;    cp  S^'ViK^M.   B-^-Kor,  rTl^JTMEARAH ; 


ZAKETHAN.  RV  of  (a)  Josh.  3 16  {i)   t  K.  4 


'W 


s  Ch.  4i7  and  {e}  1  K-II96,  probably  a' 
Judg.799.  ln<a)and(OMThas  [nis;  in (i)  njms  (locative), 
AV  Zauthasah;  ia(J)  nriTii  (locatin) ;  in(r}nTiin.  9  in 
(a)  gives  tmtiatpnr  |  B ),  n^^Aspf ihM  [ A  FL],  which  Holienberg  1 
lakes  10  be  a  development  of  vmfiar ;  l^jvitwtar  IB],  ttrAm^ar 
lA],  n«>#»[L|:  in  ('-)  iTfipa  mi.  <rujia^[Al,  n^ifcr  It.];  in 
iif\  aiataBai  [B|,  eyi4a0a  |A1,  vaptloB^  fLI;  m  {/}  if  vapupa 
(la  (A),  and  in  the  long  additioruu  passage  0B1.  twice 


JBL),  <T  <r>fi.&s 


Let  u 


3  of  tl 


[he  Chronicler,  or  the  compiler  from  whom  he  d 
identified  Zarethan  and  Zeredah.  From  {/)  Vt-c  may  at 
least  infer  Ihal  Zererah  (?)  lay  to  the  S.  of  Abel-mehoiah. 
A  more  definite  result  is  g.ilncd  from  (c).  where  (if  the 
text  is  in  the  main  correct)  it  is  staled  that  Zareihan 

(*)  no  inference  is  possilile  in  the  prescnl  state  of  the  lexl. 
A  still  mt>re  important  passage  is  Josh.  3 16  {a).  We 
learn  from  ii  th.1l  Zarethan  lay  beside  the  city  called 
Adam  or  Adamah  (see  Aa.\M,  i.].  Between  Adam  or 
Adamah  and  Succoth  (his  jKissa^^  (see  Jericho.  §  4), 
together  with  i  K-746.  suggests  Ihal  there  was  a  ford  by 

there  is  near  the  Jisr  ed-Damieh,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jabbok  and  ihe  Jordan  if.t:,  §  7).  We  must  there- 
fore at  any  rale  reject  ail  forms  of  Ihe  theory  that 
Zarethan,  which  lay  'beside'  thai  city,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beth-shean.'  More  acceptable  geographically 
is  the  view  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  connects  Zarethan 
withthelofly  Kam  Sarlnbeb  (the  mscc  of  Ihe  Mishna),' 
Ihe  great  landmark  of  the  Jordan  valle)'.  W.  of  Jisr  ed- 
DSmieh,  To  this  we  shall  relum  presently. 
We  pass  on  to  the  diflicult  passage  marked  above  as 

I  liirCAar.dtrAUz.  U4htn.  d,i  B.  Jai..  17, 
*UFF.FC.  'Sji,  p,  iSi,  Coiiderlmdsatraceofihenimein 

this  poini  iheoppoMIe  cliiTs  approach  so  closely  that  a  blockage 
otlhe  liver  (such  as  a  shock  of  earthquake  might  oceasion)would 
leave  Its  bed  temporarily  dry.  Tyrwhilt  Drake (/'£^,  187s,  p. 
]T>ihaughlof  "Tell  SarCm,  im-  K.  of  Beisln;  bul  be  relied  on 

>  Rlili  iaSHAmik.ii;  cp  Neubauei,  CAy.  lAi  ra/iK.p.  41 


JOgle 


ZABETH-SHASAB 

<«).      It  is  plausible  lo  infer  from  ihe  fact  that  6"-  place*    I 
u    ,  w  n«i^^    Jeroboam-s  residence  at   the  time  of 
trapftpa,  whilst  MT    ' 


of  Jer 


IS  Tin: 


1(1  K.l 


cily  WHS  Tirzah.      It   is  very  po^iblc, 
vever,  mat  Doih  Zererah  and  lUJiZAH  (^-f- )  corneal 
»e  other  aanie,  and  if  our  view  of  Solomon's  reign 
1  of   the  exiracuoa  of   Jeroboam    is   coireci   (see 
US'),  the  name  underlying  ibem  is  Zakephath 
ff.v.).     This  would  not,  however,  justify  us  in  substi- 
tuting M  once  Zarephalh  for  Zarelhan  in  (a),  (j).  (i), 
(if),  and(/.).      llielexl  of  Ihae  passages  urgently  needs 


mined  w 


The 


claims  of  the  Karn  Sartabeh  deserve  at  least  a  heariti( 
(cp  jER[CHO,  g  a),  and  J  this  site  be  adopted  Abel- 
niehotah  will  probably  be  Ihe  oasis  of  Karawa,  N.  of 
§anabeh.  See  JERICHO.  g  a.  li  is  uoi  necessary  to 
assume  Uioi  Sartabeh  and  Sarechan  are  connected  as 


duel  with  cisi 


Sartabeh  is  thus  di 
op  of  ihc  mouniiiiii  i 
ft.  high.    On  all  side 

and   rhc  uddle  thuii  inad«  low? 


>nlhc  wst 


lSceislhaIof»^nr»s.'  '(^fi^-vfj!*/)  "'''"""" 

We  muit  not,  however,  IToat  this  u  niore  than  a  provisional 
and  (in  ipu-Li)cDnBerva(Lve  conjecture,  and  it  may  he  penniuiblc 
to  refer  m  4dvancv  to  the  treatment  of  pauagQ  containing 
Zererah  in  CW/,  Sii.     See  slw  SUCCOTK,  and  cp  Buhl,  PaL  iBi. 

ZASETH-BHAHAX  tyWTl  DTrf),  JostLlSig  AV, 

RV  2ERETH-SHAHAR  {f.V.). 

ZABHITES  CirHO).  Nu.2fli3  AV.     See  Zehah.  i. 
ZASTANAH  (H^niy),    i  K.lia  AV,   RV  Zabe- 

THANl^.f.). 

ZA£TEA1T  (]rn)f),  1  K,746  AV,  RV  Zaketran 
y ■--■}■ 

Z&THOE.  RV  ZkttMM  {z&fiOHC  [BA]),  i  Esd. 
83j  =  EEra8s.      See  Jahazlel,  s;  Shechaniah,  3; 

ZATTD  (WFIT;  zaeeoy*  f Al-].  z49oyi*  [»«])■ 

The  Vne  Zaiiu,  n  familv  in  ereei  posi*tiIie  li«  (we  Ezra  ii. 
|9,|8c),  K.ra2B(r«kon«lat  9.5;  ^Sohi  (B!)=  Neh.  J  .} 
(reckoned  al  S4;[S4oK1:  {'Mm^i'  (xD^I  E<d.5ii,  Zftlbul 
(fBTOi-  IDl.  fr«ov.  IAD ;  represented  ainoi^g  the  Henaloiiel  lo 
iKe   co-enant  <s«    KlK^l   I  7),    Neh.  10 .,  [.si,   AV   Zatthn 


(iM 


I.  (AI,  -. 


«(l.|Xar 


eeJ.KAi 


Z&VAN  dljn),  I  Ch.  1  41  AV  =  Gen.  36i;,  Zaavan. 

ZAZA  (l«r.  S  58;   abbrev..  cp  ZI7a  ;   ozAm  IB], 

oiifa,  Ti  f»f.[A1,  f.|.fr  (LI),  h.  Jonalhan.a  Jmhn«elile  (I  Ch. 

B,3lX      SeejEHAH.MKl,L,(>(rt 

ZEAUrr  (o  ZH\WTHC).  the  Greek  equivalent  of  (he 


,N),      Apnn 


d  in  a  theologicBl  sense  (cp  e.f.  i  Cor. 
14n,  fijXuT-ai  rrevfirar  l  =  ryiv)iaTiKU)y],  zealous,  or 
emulous,  of  spirits  [=spiritual  gifts] ;  .ind  ihe  OTuse  of 
wp.  iaand,  of  God's  zeal  for  the  keeping  of  Ihe  law, 
etc..  Ei.  205  84  m),  it  is  applied  distinclively  lo  a  sect 
whose  tenets  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  the 
ArsaSSINS  {f".),  of  whom  they  are  indeed  Ihe  fore- 
runners. As  such  il  occurs  only  twice  in  the  NT  ( Lk. 
«is  Aetsli),  AV  Zem)tf.s)  with  reference  lo  SiMoN 
{f.V.  no.  sll.     ForKa™»oii>tseeMl.l04Mk.3.B. 

Of  lhi>  tecl  Ji'Dts  of  Galilee  vnu  »>  one  lime  a  leader, 
lealoi  (Schiir.  aiV  2635),  see  ArocALvmc  Lithhatube,  I  65. 

TCBADIAH  {Trp2f.  ^nn?T,  properly  an  eitpanited 
N.  Arabian  clannamc(prt.,«eZABOi,«idepZMPIEL  I,  .hough. 

cp  Jeboalad,  1 17 ;  jk^atia  IBNALJ) 
5383 


Be'wam  (,  (?h*S  .5,  .(i^ft"'(B)|"  ."  ..^(AjJ," 


b.  Jeroha 

,afBD.   ; 


4it  of  a  muolation  o€  '  Rchoboth ' 
ne of  David's nirion (i  Ch.1^7, 
't  cnpuini  (i  Ch.  n  7,  afitKM  I  Bt, 


(HAI^g^oJiMiLn.    I>os!4bly  originally  die laoie ai 

6.  TheLevitewhowiihoiheraw»5»enttolheeilinof  Jodah 
with  the  book  of  the  m.Tmm  <»Ch.lT«,  {i^.).« [BALD. 
The  nelAhbourina;  naiaei  sucaesl  coniveciion  with  Ihe  Neeeb 
(Che.>  •  -« 

7.  b,   Medielemiah,  a  Korfaile  (1  Ch.Ms,  Mat»f  (AL), 

e.  b.  Michael,  oneof  Ihe b'n«Sbephatiah,apiW-eiilicfaniil7, 
EitiSb  (ik^Iiia  IB),  4un  |AJ.  -jwv  ILD;  io  t  Evl.Su 
Zakaias «.,.—. |B] om.  A,  iifiliniLTk 

a.  b-  IXHEH  (?.c.|(EiralO»,  ^.^C|<|..  |BNAJ,  ■!«  tU  in 
I  Esd.  031  Zaboiius  (imfiUuit  (BA),  e^air<«  (Lj). 

ZEBAH  (n?^.  zeBee  [BKARTI.];  ■victims,  sive 
hoslia,'  Jer,  OS  iSg)  a  Midianile  king  or  chieftain, 
mentioned  with  Zalmiinna  in  the  story  of  Gidecn 
tJudg.  8;-»  ;  cp  Ps.  83ii  [19]).  Just  as  Zaimunna  cor- 
responds 10  Oreb  (the  vowels  in  both  names  are  un- 
original) in  the  parallel  narralive,  so  Zebah  corresponds 
loZeeb. 

The  oritinali  of  the  I>a  former  Bimet  are  probably  Ishmael 
and 'Ailb :  the  common  original  of  the  two  laller  may  be  Zebib 
'the  long-haired.'    SeeGlDEON.OBBB.ZauioN,  »,  Zaliiorma. 


(D^7^n),foi'  '  Pochereth  of  Zebaim,'  Ezra 
2si  AV.     RV  has  Pochebeth-hazzebaim  (f.v.). 

ZEBEDEE  (zeBei&ioc  \T,.  WH],  g  5a  ;— i.c  nar, 
see  ZKBAitHHJ,  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  James  and 
John  (Mt.4ii  etc.). 

rF-BmAH  (rri'31,  Kt,),  a  K..  23  j6  RV,  AV 
Zebudah  (?.v.). 

ZEBDiA  (K?3t-  ^  "f  ■bou^I,"  from  Aram.  ]3T,  §  83. 
cp  Palm,  n33io,l  bui  perhap*  really  a  [»pular  oorrupiion  of 
'tiVOB-  (Ibe  "7  in  which  name  is  oflen  comipied  in  ih'e  mouih 
of  Ihe  people  inioWCbe.));  qj  also  Ass-Aiim.  mai ;  Hilprcihi 
givo  the  Jewi-h  name  Zabim  f^om  Nippur,  fifth  ceomn  : 
eu«H  IBL  ^^H  (»).  om.  A,  f.d.».  (LI),  01 
NeboO.f.Nadabo  )-(--"—-"■  -^ -■■ ' 


^V^wbo 


ZEBOHM  ot  Zebotao  (Q'SY.  0»nv,  D'K3V,  Kt.; 

D-iay  Kr.  always)  Gen.  10  14  Dl29  Hos.  U.t     See 

AllMAH  AND  ZeUOIU. 

ZEBOOL    .,  ThevalleyofZeboim(D"nSn'|;r»i 

THN  CftAneiN  IB]  ;  om.  A  ;  fftlftN  THN  CaBAIN  [I.]). 
a  locality,  apparently  E.  of  Michniash,  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  the  path  taken  by  one  of  the  plunder- 
ing bands  of  the  Philistines  (1  S.  13iS).  The  passa^^e 
should  perhaps  read  thus,  'nnolber  band  look  tiie 
direction  of  the  Gilgal'  which  looks  do«Ti  upon  the 
valley  of  Zeboim  toward  the  vildemess.'  The  ■  wilder- 
ness' is  thought  loconsislofthesummitsand  precipitous 
sidos  of  the  mountains  between  the  central  district  ot 
Benjamin  and  Ihe  Jordan  valle>-.  There  Grove,  in  185S, 
found  a  wild  gorge  liearing  the  name  of  Siatt-td-piiHT 
— i.e..  '  ravine  of  hyn^n-is,'  which  eiaclly  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  name,  L"p  this  gorge,  which  is  N.  of  Ihe 
point  at  which  the  Wdrfy  t/A'eU  enters  the  Jordnn 
valley,  runs  the  p.Tth  by  which  Grove  was  conducted 
from  JeriL'ho  <o  .\fuikmai  (Smitli's  I>U»'  iii.  1819). 
MarlihoB-eirt  tZDPV  7  t'if-),  thinks  of  the  UaJr 
Aia  Dahi.  a  lateral  valky  which  joins  the  ll'ddy  el-A't!l 


d'w  and  .TD  Vn  <" 
'  MT   has  ->2J.n 


r.AM,  Mes 


t  the 


following  pinidule.  Hence  tome  (We.,  Dr.,  KL,  Bu.)  read 
pil^.  Tendering  '  the  hill,'  and  with  doublAil  justice  claiming  10 
foUoM  e.  Bui  can  p3j  be  »  rendered  !  H.  P.  Sm.  reads  njT31.1 
(y.Bt(  IB],  nr  y^fiU  ILD,  but  rsri.T  is  oiaKz.  SlaiT  probably 
comes  from  ^3^]:,  (t  S.  134  ij),  H'hich  ii  itself  man  probably  a 
corruption  of  ^iorrr.    See  Rachel's  " 


,y  Google 


from  Ihe  -S. .  nod  m 


1    I       Unfa 


ill  smaller  gorges.     Cp  G.  A,  Smith.  HG.  391  ;  Buhl, 
Pal.  98. 

ornllaEe,  Mih.ll34t(D'(^;  «n.  BkA; 


djKl 


Ik"  mi.  inf.];   ffipMi*  (1,]),  ni 

H{rn«f,Kr.;  ■  given  pq- God].'*S  56),  aa 
AV,  m  Zedidah  (nT3J,  Kl.  which  Vg.  and  Pesh. 
follon-l,  as  RV,  molher  of  Jehmalura,  a  K.  2836!  (leAA* 
[B];  eieAi4<l)[A]— I*.*.. JiDLAPH  [?.!■.];  amitaA  [L] 
— 1.(..  HamutaL  [?.!■.] ;  in  a  Ch.  36;.  however,  ©»" 
gives  Ihe  name  as  iTJOt  =  Zaccuiah  ze[K]x(*>p4  i 
iWITftX  [LJ)- 

Hilprechl  quotes  a  Jewish  nnme  Zabuda  on  a  Ublet 
from  Nippur  (5lh  cent.  B.C.).  ll  is  lempiing  to  explain 
the  name  'one  given  [by  God],' 

Svne,  however,  of  Ihe  names  of  thia  Jbrm  (|  ^6)  clearly  have  a 
£enli]ic  nwaning.  and  Jehoiakini'ft  morhet  (like  several  othet 
quecn.inolhera) came  fmn  ihe  Negeb(Ke  RuuahX    t.  K.  C, 

ZEBtn._(7at,  zeBoyA  [^MAY  a  Shechemile,  the 
'ruler'  (IE')  of  Ihe  city  in  the  lime  of  Abinielech, 
represented  in  the  artfiil  speech  of  Gaal  as  a  mere  officer 
(Tp^lof  the  king,  Judg.Sia^  SeeAwMELECH,  Gaal, 
and'cp  We.  l/G.  17. 

SeealsoSHKCKHH.Ii;  'Zebul-' 


ZEBtTLUH,  but  Zaiiuixin  in  AV  of  Ml,4i3  ij  and 

Rev.  7b  (I'^ai.  ZebuiQn,  eighteen  limes,  especial])-  in 
'  Ch.  Is.  Ps.  ;  1^3).  ZebfllQn,  tvrenly-sii 

^^  24BorAwN  [«AL] ;  Josephus  also  thC 

ZiBoyAMC  [■^'"-  V.  7m,  S  372],  zftBoyAor  [gen-.  «- 
13».  g  267] :  geniilic  *3^r,  ia,BovAtON[eliTHc  [BAL 
}o%.\  Zebnlunlta,  Nu,  2S>7.  but  ZabnloDita,  Judg. 
12 11/.).  A  late  writer  adds  the  name  of  Zebulun  in 
his  reference  (Is.  813  i)  to  Ibe  deportation  of  Tiglath- 
pleser  described  in  a  K,  ISig  (sec  Naphtau,  %  3). 
The  'land  of  Zebulun,'  he  says,  had  shared  the  d.-irk 
fate  of  the  '  land  of  N'aphtali. '  Only  in  one  other  place, 
however,  do  we  hear  of  a  land  of  Zebulun  (see  %  7). 
The  real  territorial  name  may  have  been  Naphtali  (see 
NAriiT.\LI,  gg  a,  end,  4).      Oiieof  ihe  sources  of  Josh.. 


n  of  11 


s  (Jos 


]9i5  ■*) '  which  were  regarded  as  Zebulunite.      Wheihi 
purposely,  however,  or  accidentally,  only 
names  have  been  preserved  (see  §91.). 

Kven  Ihe  form  of  the  name  is  rather  uni 
the  Hebrew  consonantal  lexl  it  is  spelled  in  three  ways 
(traditionally  vocalised  ZebulHn,  ZfliOlQn 
d  ZSbilllln:  see  above.  %  i.  begin.),  the 
si  of  which  would  suggest  a  form  ZiblOn  like  Shim'fln. 
M£c)M  [f.v.  §  B).  Ml',  however,  vocalises  them  alike, 
ith  a  full  vowel  between  Ihe  lasl  two  radicals  :  lebal. 
i.  The  word  w^/(lta,  KB  179)  iviihi 


i.Tvna.  \ 


.<n»» 


I    ^3T.  » 


a  (with 


t  1X  like  ^  id;. 
,    The  icriflle  d'/tclii^ 


second  vo»el  was  «,  the  name  might  be  f.om  tuMI :  cp  ZuUla, 
apUe  in  Lit  =!,1,  ,B  mlh  Iron,  el-tlr."  in  the  Jauf  (D.  rf.  Mailer, 

§  8.  and  cp  Zl'>N).  Not  so  names  in  -6n.  JflshOriln 
and  JiHIOlhQn  are  no  doubt  exactly  parallel ;  but  till 
Ihe  literary  history  of  ihose  words  is  more  firmly 
established  they  .ifford  no  sure  basis  for  comparison,* 

".I? 


ZEBULUN 

of  Ihe  Greek  ZaboulOn  it  due  to  assimilation  I 
laiiun  of  thai  rotm,  vhich  ii  nntikely,  since  iti 
the  (Jmltrorni  of  the  genlillcs  (see  s  1,  b.^in. 

>uld  be  noted,  however,  thai  Josephui.  iwit 
ike  Z^bdlSn  it  i 


If  the  name  was  pronounced  al 
difficult  not  to  connect  it  with  the  divii 

a.  ■MUing.  g^jj  ^.p  baalzebub,  8  3) ;  cp  the  Punic 
name  (fern.)  ^aixVi  {CIS  i,  ]5Si/..  from  Tharrus), 
and  ^3iDr  (inscription  from  Cilium,  I.    4  :    Ndid,   7,A 

9  4oo-40i)-  and  see  below,  g  6.  If  the  noun  ZBL 
designates  a  lofty  mansion,  especi.illy  for  a  god  {see 
g  4).  il  is  difficult  not  to  think  of  the  mountain  referred 

10  in  Dt,  3319  (we  g  6),  especially  as  Ihe  mountain 
names  Lebanon,  Sirion,  Hcrmon  all  end  in  -iin  (cp 
Jebel  HaurSn  and  Zion).  Zebulun  woulil  then  be,  in  a 
modified  sense,  a  geographical  name,  like  Ephraim  and. 
perhaps,  Naphtali,'  Of  cotirse  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  that  kind  in  Gen.     Tlieic  we  seem  lo  have,  as  often. 


4.  or  s^uiu-  „, 


e  (Gen 


iwi  had  presented  Leah 
"™*  (193  a)  with  a  noble  gift  {tfbtd.  as  if 
the  name  were  ZCbudcVn  [E?])  ;  or  her  husband  {bA'ai). 
in  consideration  of  Leah's  having  presented  him  with  a 
sixth  son,  would  act  (09  a  3)  in  a  certain  tixj :  MT 
'j'j3f  (transliterated  by  Jerome  ieihiitni),  the  ir 


ofw 


•ayi ;  LXX  inlerpietali  sunt  t/iUfrl  mi;  cp  Elb.  td/airraiti, 
'  will  love  me ' ;  Jotepbiit,  '  one  bom  as  a  pledge  of  benevolence 

Aquila,  howevci,  has  irv ' —  ■■"■    ■^'^i-h  i-  f-""' 


,        .ich  i«   folloiHTby 
:p  Fesb.  iuHi$atitfM  a. 


EV,  follciwing  Vg..  renders  'will  dwell  wilh  me'; 
and  this  rendeiiiig  is  retained  silently  by  Gunke!  (Gen.l^' 
[190a]  mf  M:.),  also  by  Ball  {SBOT  ad  loe.  [1896]!. 
Other  recent  writers ,'  however,  bai-e  adopted  Ihe 
suggestion  of  Guyard  (/.  As.  1878.  h.  pp.  130-5),  "1^ 
*]^3r^is  lo  be  explained  by  Ass.  tabSlu.  which  usually 
means  •carry,'  "bring'  (cp  Ar.  tabala,  Syr.  i/ia!],  but 
sometimes  apparently  lift  up,* 

If  taial  meant  'lift  up' in  Hebreiv.  ■;^:i-  in  Gen. 
30 »  would  mean  'will  honour  me.'  The  person 
indeed,  writer  or  copyist,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present 
test  of  Gen.  49 13  seems  lo  tiave  given  ZBl,  its  now 
traditional  meaning  of  ■  dwell '  (cp  pp-) ;  on  the  other 
hand  Vso^  in  i>.  15  (Issachar)  suggests  the  Asbit.  z.-iliAlu 

tK.»m8.  mld.1. 

The  history  of  the  district  inhatnted  by  Zebulun  was 
eventful  enough  (cp  Naphtali,  %  3,  Issachar.  §g  4-6, 
B  RafoMttOM.  '^*L".EE.  %  a.  Jiphtah-EI.).  It  fell 
O.  iMMTMtOM.  ,^^  ^^^y  y^^  ^  Thothmes  III.  (see 
the  list  of  places,  aliove,  col.  3546),  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Rgyplinn  empire.  Burna-Dur;-.iS.  the  Babylonian 
king  (about  1400),  regarded  the  distrid  as  in  Ihe 
Pharaoh's  (Ariienbotep  IV.)  land,  and  comjilnined  to 
him  that  his  agents  had  been  mallreated  at  I^i-in-na-iii- 
ni  (see  HanNathoN);  and  letter  196  tells  that  its 
governor  had  rescued  Lapaya  and  sent  him  home  [^i/-), 
ifes!«lly  difficult  name  f« 
Cheyne  {/m,  !!.»/  [iP8j]X  Delitr 


below. 


I, 'Ihe 


Lzalled  li^as-ila,  of  whlc 


,  »_  Delitsch  dies  J  R  49 

«HTnvmNV.r.,.l5>». 

eqimied  on  Iho  one  hand    .  ,. , 

(KwdRIUlM^Icp  Br.  6.,61>,  "high  points';  iM.«.rfiaW. 
<^'(i  R3ff5$clcp  Br.  6'4S|), 'liftintiiu>lheheiii].'iit.^i.-(i£> 
r^/i'dRSOja  [cp  Br.  lAiill,  and  on  ibeodio  band  la  taial 
in  the  phrase  i^MiaAi/^-ma-iuVfti(j  R  li.s  *  [Briln.  MijD. 

'  receiver  of  ■  bn^^s^equaied  with  larru  tn-af-ti-lu :  k> 

H.il«vy(^^/,  iSSj,!!,  P.IS9,  iBS7,a,p.  148);  epaU  Ncldeke, 

S38S 
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Whai  element*  were  uniied  in  the  populaUoo  of  the 
dislricl  in  the  limes  rererred  lo  in  the  earliest  notices  in 
the  OT  we  cannot  say.  On  a  famous  occasion  they  are 
said  10  have  man ifesled  a  noble  valour  (Judg,  Gid)  ted 
by  their  leaders  l^.  14^)-'  Cp  also  46  id,  and  see 
Naphtali,  §  3-  According  10  J  |Judg.  Ijo)  Zebulun 
was  not  able  to  e«pel  the  Canaaniies  from  KiiroQ  and 
Nahalul  |g  9  i.  | ;  but  they  had  to  jam  the  labour  gangs.  ^ 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  whibi  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  about  the  Xapblalite  Canaanites  in  v.  33. 
in  Gen.  49  ij  the  sulqecl  oT  the  sentence  is  an  Israelite 
tribe  (cp  below,  n.  3) :  it  is  the  Issacharites  Ihem- 
sdves  that  join  the  gangs.  Or  should  the  last  couplet 
of  I/.  .5  (Issachar)  belong  to  v.  m  (Zebulun)?  ^luS  ■  to 
bear'  (or  should  we  read  iatS)  would  Ihen  be  a  play  on 
the  name  Zebulun.  if  b^)  in  Hebrew  really  meant  "to 
carry'  (cp  above.  §  4.  end|.  Moreover  it  is  not  at  ail 
certain  that  the  subjects  to  the  various  verba  in  Judg. 
]  aj-fi  are  original ;  they  may  in  some  coses  be  incor- 
recdy  supplied.'  We  cannot  tell  how  the  newcomers 
came  to  terms  with  those  who  were  already  in  possession. 
According  to  the  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  indeed  Zebulun 
plants  himself  on  the  sea  coast  (Gen.  19 13).  At  a  much 
later  time.  too.  "the  way  of  the  sea'  (ettj")  "s  ^ 
synonym  for  Zebulun  or  Naphtali.  In  Judg.5i7  the 
saying  is  transferred  lo  .Asber  (cp  Gunkel,  Gta.'''  415). 
The  idea*  which  underlay  these  statements  are  lost  to 
us.'  The  transit  traffic  was  no  doubt  important.  On 
the  via  marii  from  Damascus  across  the  upper  Jordan 
at  Jisr  el-bandl  and  down  through  Galilee  to  the  coast 
see  Schumacher.  Jaulan,  55,  and  PEFQ,  Ap.  1889,  p. 
78  /,  GASm.  HG  435-30.  This  same  overland  traffic 
may  be  what  is  referred  10  in  the  grandiloquent  terms 
of  the  saying  in  the  '  Blessing  of  Moses '  (Dt.33iE/): 
'  The  abundUKC  of  the  m 
And  the  hidden  lluAgi  of 

tRicctuful  fuhini.  and  Taig.  Onk.  epulcs  even  of  lubduing 
provincci  with  diips,*  whilst  Talm-  Ska^  b6,  refera  to  the 
weattfa  derived  from  traffic  in  purple  dyts  (cp  the  lauchJiriie 
Ti)LAandPuAHlKeIssAciiAH|7).  lowhichTuig.pMudo-Jdn. 


'iS.-f.: 


..     Thei 
cal.    Stuc 


"K':fJ 


rchrc 


IS  Zebulun  with  the  »gn  Capric 
(.wee,  1901,  p.  185). 

Dl.  33i«<i.  on  the  tnher  hand,  contains  a  couplet  (see 
next  g  I  which  suggesis  that  the  population  was  mixed. 
The  Aramasan  element  must  have  become  strong. 
There  would  no  doubt,  however,  be  a  strong  Israelite 
party.  It  seems  lo  have  been  able  10  make  its  voice 
heard  (see  Jo.-JAir.  Gath-iiephkb).  On  the  possibility 
that  '  a  greater  than  Jonah  *  also  came  from  a  Zebulun- 


;    Naj 


The  a 


with  JudiEainbtcr  limes(seeGAULF.E.  §3, 

g  3)  seems  to  be  reflected   in   Pi.68=j|iS]  (chiefs  of 

Zebulun,  chiefsof  N'aphtali).^     On  Zebulunile  'judges  ' 


I  another  ttnigglflOCi 


:l.<Cide„n. 


'  Cp  TorenMUple  how  Targ,  Jei.  has  inverted  the  (lying  in 
Cen.  4a  lit  refeTied  to  above, 

again.    It  leenu  lu  conlaindouhlets.    Mini  is  hardly  possible. 

e's  i«ir<>i«>i!rn.>.E^^,vit,'<beverbrH^Oi;,'g:illiet.'  Itall 
hadiUggeiHd  13BPlCp«ri)UI')ori»D^  {'drain').  What  ©** 
iltra/HtifoT'TBa)  reprsent)  i>  not  <;le.ir;  Cheyne  (£'.f/.7' 
10  jja/)  suggested  n^Tl {wrongly  for  S^i.wheneeMT  SlnX  He 

"•  Pesh.  find. ships nMnTitTned inOen,  IV.  and  Ball iSetef/'J-fl^ 

]7iS7/('84Sl*aiKlinDl.aS(/'5»W""         

'  The  flnll    ■  ..... 

(Zebulun)  is  1 


I  of  Ihs  tiibal  epon>in  in 


.  IS  Put, 
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where  sacrifices  were  offered.  If  there  was 
a  /Sii>>  "  rel'giots  fair,  not  at  all  an  unlikely  thing.' 
•■  °^^  it  would  explain  the  inflow  of  wealth.  What 
the  mountain  referred  to  is  it  is  impossible  to  guess  (cp 
Issachar,  §  a):'  we  may  only  be  sure  that  it  was  not. 
as  the  Targum  imagined,  Zion.  It  must  have  been 
some  mounuin  not  far  from  Esdraelon,  Was  it  per- 
haps the  mountain  where  in  the  Elijah  story  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  ?  Was  the  Baal  whose  defeat 
was  witnessed  by  Ahab  knoH-n  as  Baal-iebul  ?  Ahab  s 
wife  is  said  10  have  been  called  Jezebel.  His  son,  too. 
when  ill  sent  lo  inijuire  of  Baal-tebul,  No  doubt,  as 
the  story  now  reads,  Baal-iebul  was  the  god  (©"--l- 
i-poffAx^uTfui  —  p^E^)  of  E^ron.  That,  however,  maj 
be  a  gloss  (or  does  Ekron  come  from  Jokneam,  on  the 
edge  of  Carmel  ?) ;  we  have  no  knowledge  anywhere 
else  of  such  a  god  at  Ekron.  The  embellished  tale  of 
Elijah  calling  ilown  Are  on  the  messengers  may  be  a 
very  late  accretton  (Be.  Ki.);  but  the  mountain  on 
which  the  prophet  (originally  Elisha?)  was  said  to 
have  betm  found  sitting  by  the  messengers  of  the  otncle- 
seeking  king  must  surely  have  been  some  well-known 
sacred  eminence.  May  it  not  have  been  the  height  of 
Raal-tebui  ?  And  may  that  not  have  been  the  mountain 
of  Zebulun  of  Dl  33 19a  7 

Baal-iebul  would  then  nalunlly  i^nggest  the  Kul-lebanon  of 
C/Sl),  which  Jensen  IdenllAes  vith  the  god  Anuini.  'told  of 
the  m«inlain'<W/ /«//.-  ZA  II  josj-lhe  Arimieanj exprewly 
say  that  Ahab'igod  is  a  'god  of  the  mouniains '  (c^n  -r^)—st 
west-Semilii:  fmm  at  the  stonn-god  Ksmm^,  Ramrnin,  in 
fact,   ihatd   with   Samaf   the  title  of  itl-ilri  (j  R  «3 :;,  rJ,\ 

(Zimmetn.  KA  /1>;  ,p  t^jjii.    *hen  Klisba  is  hard  prei»l  liy 

siury.  earth  (rom  that  sacred  mountain  thai  the  Rimmon- 
wotshippet  yoanied  (1 K.  b  17)  10  Insure  h»  succeu  (1 K,  fl  t  a^)? 
Tlml  the  holymotiniainwibideniilieil  locally  need  nM  prei-em 
the   prevalence  of  a  less  concrete,   mote  mjihnlojic*],  idu 

(S.NA1,  COKORBGATION  |.M..tNT  OFl,  BaAL-ZISIH  uiT^ 

Of  the  place-names  connected  with  Zebulun  Rimmon 
is  not  the  only  one  10  suggest  a  religious  cult.  On  b 
possible  connection  of  Bi^ihlehem '  with  Lahamu.  see 
Elkanan  (§  9,  end).  On  sug):ested  traces  of '.At hi 
and  Kasin  see  Eth-kAZlN.     Cp  von  Gall.  AUiirael. 


T.ALekh-trilM."' 


a  Leah 
Napbtflli  govs  wiili  Daii  as 
R.lhah-Kachel  tribe,  is  disputed  (see 
Rachef,  1 1.  Zii.PAH,  %  a/.,  and  ep  Thihes,  g§  11^). 
The  nilhltcs.  Naphtali  and  Dan,  m.-iy  have  been  regardeid 
as  farther  from  the  centre ;  they  were  not  in  historical 
limes  of  any  importance.  Zebulun,  indeed,  is  not  much 
more  prominent.  None  of  the  grc-it  actors  in  the 
Palestinian  drama  is  assigned  lo  the  tribe  isee,  however, 
g  S  end).  Its  brother  tribe,  however,  may  have  plat'cd 
some  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  (see  Issactiah,  §  4)  : 
it  is  mentioned  before  Zebulun  not  only  in  the  stor>'  of 
Jacob's  family  but  also  in  most  of  the  lists  of  the  tribes. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  order  is 
reversed  in  five  more  important  passages ;  the  three 
poetical  pieces  (Judg.  5  Gen.  4S  Dl.  88),  and  the  two 
pkices  dealing  with  the  partition  of  Canaan  (Nu.  34 19-19 

'  For  T,T  «  reads  i(«Ao«|>»KroviF.i— /.,-,,  either  rin  (Jcah. 
!S sl> «  D-m.T (often),  or  (Ball) e-l.i— but  the  tiieck 'leii  is  noi 

t  CpC.  H.  diaf.  DtrStginMctci.tt:  on  leliElons  fain  cp 
Sptenaer,   Alu  C,-(y.  Arai.  jij/      Unfottunntely  we  have 

distiuKe.    'There  waa  prohablya  good  deal  of  it.    Cp  'Dan  la 
Beeishebi,'  Ejrfiaiur,  jlh  ser..  8,11.4)1  (1S5S). 
>  It  may  be  itoKd.  bowevei,  that  the  boundaries  of  Zebulun, 

(cp  Tabor,  |  iX  Cp  Hos,  fii,  and  see  v.  GM,  AllhnuUliakt 
h\IUtmtm.  ,^/. 

•  The  scene  seems  in  the  preKnt  tevt  10  he  laid  at  Dothan. 

<  Dodo  the  Beihlehemiie  can  haidly  be  supposed  lobelaaeio 
N.  Palestine;   o1heiwL<e  the  Zebiilunile,  Itelhlehem  might  b« 


hy  ^lOOg  I C 


ZEBULUN 
Josb.   19).*      Cp    IssACHAS,    j    I,    end ;     Tribes, 

§  lo.  iii. 

On  Ibe  aasumplion  of  the  early  arrival  of  Issachar 
anil  /vbiUun,  their  being  neverctietess  'younger'  than 
ihc  more  southern  Irilies  has  been  eiplained  by  Sleuer- 
oniiel  ai  due  lo  Iheir  arriving  later  al  iheir  final  seal 
{Biatiiandirung.  33,  f).'  In  facl  be  Ihinks  he  has 
found  evidence  that  the  Zebuluniies  sel(l<Hl  in  mid- 
Palestine  for  a  time  before  moving  northwards.  The 
'judge'  EloD  ()udg.  12 11/)  is  obviously  the  epon;rm  of 
a  city  or  clan  (or  both)  Elon,      In  any  case  be  is  said 

vocalised  in  MT  as  AiJAI^o;*  [l-V..  a|,  but  should 
perhaps  be  E[X>N  (g.v.,  a).  No  such  town  being 
assigned  to  Zebulun  in  Josh.  19 10-16,  Steuernagel 
supposes  (hat  (he  Elon  meant  is  the  Elon  assigned 
in  IS4]  to  Dan,  and  that  the  words  'in  the  land  of 
Zebulun'  were  added  to  -Elon'  in  Judg.  ]2ia  by  a 
copyist  who  wished  to  exclude  (his  very  iden(ification, 
which  seemctl  10  him  obviously  incorreci.  Steuer- 
nagel. on  [he  contrary,  thinks  thai  the  excluded 
inlerprelalion  is  correct,  and  therefore  holds  that 
Zebulun,  like  Naphtali  {q.v.,  %  1).  halted  in 


He  . 


,   that 


■us.     U  J 

the  assertion  that  no  (own  Elon  is  assigned  to  Zebulun 
in  Josh,  must  be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  list  of  towns  (see  below,  %  g  i). 

It  has  been  customary  to  assign  to  Zebulun  the 
'judge'  iluan  on  the  ground  of  his  being  called  a 
Bethlehemilc.  Winckler.  however,  holds  (hat  thq 
IJeihlehem  intended  is  the  southern  town,  which  at  that 
lime  would  be  a  part  of  ■Benjamin'  (see  above.  ooL 
35B3  n.  1).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
sociate Ibzan  (],»)  from   Ebei   (j-m,  :    Josh.  19»).  a 

and  Zebulun  there  was  probaUy  no  clear  demarcation, 

P's  gene.alc^y  of  Zebulun  is  slight  :*  it  contains  Ihiee 

.    names  * — Sered  {or  Seded  ?)  and  Jahleel,  which  we  can 

B  (Iflniulavinitl    ''"'"y  venture  to  distinguish   from 

ft  OenUlOgiOAL  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ti^h^W  of  Josh. 

J9iof!,  in  spile  of  the  differences  in  the  spelling,"  and 
Elon,  on  which  see  at>oi,-e  (preceding  3),  Gaddiel,  too, 
the  Zebulunite  '  spy.'  was  perhaps  assigned  to  one  of 
these  three  (Sodi,  -nD=">('ho;  Nu.l3io). 

Is  Panuch.  -n^,  tbe '  rnlher  'of  Eliui  the  Zebuluniie  dctegue 
to  survey  W.  Pincslinc  (Nu  84  jj),  B  comipiion  of  the  same 
n»nw(  Htlon  b'm)  the  'liilMi'  of  the  Zebuluniw  ceniuj- 
deleguie(Nu.l  9^37!  3419  10i6)maycanicfiDiiiEU>ii. 

i.  Taami. — Of  the  five  towns  remaining  out  of  (he 
list  of  twelve  originally  given  as  we  have  seen  (g  i )  in 
B   n.»~_ki..i   J"^- 18    ("■  's)'   'he  only  one   that 

Bethlehem  (ii.t.  :  Bit-La^m.  7  m.  NWof  .Natareth). 
On  the  other  four,  of  which  Nahalal  has  been  referred 

the  S.-1-iae-na  of  Esarhaddon  (see  SlMEOf4,  g  6  iii.j, 
see  Kattath,  Nakalai.,  ShiURoS,  and  Idalah. 
As  often,  two  of  the  five  (Kalialh  and  Nahalal.  called 
Nahalol)  are  probably  the  towns  which  J  tells  us 
Zebulun  did  not  secure  (Judg.  1 30).  P  adds  (he  infor- 
mation (hat  of  forty-eight  cities  assigned  lo  the  Levites 
four  were  Zebulunite  (Josh,  21  a)  :    the   Nahalal  just 
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mediately  (Jokneam,  which,  according  to  Josh.l9ii,  did 
lot  belong  to  Zebulun.  and  Dimnah  —  Kimmonah)  and 
KAKTAH(Kartauin  Josh,  aijiis  Naphtaliie). 

ii.  SoBfrrfarr.— According  to  Josephus  [Am.  v.lii, 
S  84)  the  Zebultmites  were  settled  as  far  as  Gennesaret 
(liixjx  ro^apfioi}  and  about  Carmel  and  tlie  sea. 
The  delimitation  of  territory  in  Josh.  IS  10-14  cannot  be 
really  made  out.  The  line  is  given  first  westwards  (v. 
to/),  and  then  eastwards  (ii/),  of  a  place  already 
referred  to  (g  8)  called  Sarid  in  MT.  which  may  be 
Till  Shadud  (see  Sarid).  Westward  the  line  is 
drawn  past '  Dabbeshcth '  (see  M  ARALAH.  DabbesheTh) 
(o  the  wady  that  is  laefore  Jokneam  {Tilt  Kaimun). 
Eastward  it  is  drawn  to  Chisloth-tabor  (ikuil)  and 
on  10  Daberath  [Deburlyek).  which  belonged,  accord- 
ing to  21  >6,  10  Issachar,  thence,  if  the  text  is  sound  and 
we  do  not  suppose  a  fusion  of  two  accounts,  turning 
sharp  W.  to  Japhia  (  Ydfd\.  only  to  recover  a  position 
N.  of  IksAl  but  W.  of  Ueburiyeh  at  Gath-HEPHEK 
\tl-Meshhed\,  and  continue  a  course  due  N.  (see  Eth- 
KAiClNjto  RIMMON  [RV  :  ft^im.]  (Rummaneh)  on  the 
S.  tnargin  of  the  plain  of  IJmtauf,  across  which  it  con- 
tinues (see  Neah.  Hannathon)  to  the  'valley  of 
JIPHTAH-EL' (?.!..),  somewhere  near  Tell  Jafal,  due  E, 
of  Haifa.  Tlie  intention  appears  lo  be  to  give  the 
souibem  and  eastern  boundary.'  Real  definite  frontiers 
there  cannot  have  been,  as  (he  discrepant  data  show 
(cp  also  Issachar.  Naphtali,  Asher).  Generally, 
Zebulun  musi  have  lain  \W,  of  Issachar,  W,  of  the 
southern  pari  of  Naphtali,  and  S(E).  of  Ashet,  On  the 
exuberant  rertilily  and  busy  life  of  Ibe  country,  see 
G.^Sm.  HC,  chap.  20,  and  cp  GALILEE,  %  4. 

ZECHAMAH  {\nrp\.  more  often  nn?t,  *as'  if 
'  Yahw*  remembers '  [§j  3a.  53] ;  but  (he  original  form 
of  Zechariah  was  probably  Zicbri,  which  (see  Zichri) 
is  a  clan-name.  A  s(udy  of  the  names  with  which 
'  Zechariah '  is  grouped  {t.g- ,  Mesheiemiah,  from 
Ishme'eli)  strongly  confirms  this  [Che.];  iixa.pift(cl 
[BN.AQL],    whence    the    Gr:ecised    form    ZackariaS 

I.  b.  Berechiah.  b.  Iddo  (also  loosely,  b.  Iddo),  a 
prophet  who,  together  with  Haggai,  is  our  best 
auihority  for  Ihe  religious  stale  of  the  early  post-exilic 
community  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  author  of  Zech. 
1-8.  To  these  propheis  iha  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
is  largely  due  (Ezra  5i  614).  It  is  probably  this 
Zechariah  who  is  mentioned  as  a  prieit  in  Neh.  12i6 


(cpni 


■I)- 


Son  of  Jeroboam  If, ,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  fifth 
ana  last  king  of  Ihe  house  of  jEHu  (a  K.  I419  15e-ii : 
AV  ZachakiaK,  afapiei  [B  in  Hig.  A]),  He  reigned 
but  six  months,  and  was  ihen  slain  by  Shallum  b. 
Jabesh  in  Ibleam  (;.f.).      On  Ihe  date  of  hii  accession. 


"  The  ( 


«  of  Zebi 


iCh.i. 


and   of 


TIk  father  of  AIh  ot  Ab^ah,  Ehi  mother  of  Huekiah  (9  K. 


Wl,  AV  ZACHAHtAH.  f.»M.(Al;  > 

4.  AchitfofREUBEHft  .3),  .  Ch.5. 

5.  b.  Meabeleminb  a  Korhile  Leviie, 


Ihii  change  of  order. 

■  tand,  on  the  other  h.-ind,  ipcaking  of  the  name  Zebulun, 
|lli«BW>IililBcuktoe>pla>n.'uys(a3HimiiiKihiii  :dia/  nmni 

atlierlhuiilley?'  (Dr  Gidi,  Oa.  tiji,  a.  31.  n.  1). 

>  Simlliirly  Kanon  i>  asilgned  in  Josh.  XI 39  to  Naphtali, 
Kanah  in  c  31  to  Zebulun. 

*  On  in  oniHbn  in  i  Ch.  S-S  h*  above,  n.  1. 

»  In  JuUlea  849D  Zelnilun^  wife  is  NllmSn  IEth.1,  Adni 
■" --  ■  -  Iht  Bk.  of  Ja>1iai  eive>  Mor..«  (cp  Charit,.  /u/'.  TobX 
v.h..i.i  _  1,1.1^^  cp  Jmrnei  =  Ncmuil  in  Reuuic!; 


S389 


— '(iCh.9 „. 

6.  b.  jEMriL,  of  Be«ja«ik  (f  9  S-S),  ■  Ch- »  J7,  (few»"P  (Al. 
f>WM<  (U).  who  in  T  Ch.S3'  f*  oiled  Zacher,  RTziohw 
(ig  in  pauns,  f«x«>|>  (Bl,  f^x^l'  lAl.  i'XP'  (LI). 

7.  A  Lcvite,  B  lemple  musician  (1  Cb.  IS  la  jo  la  j),  perhapi 

S.  A  priol  (1  Ch.  19  34). 

9.  b.lsshiali,nLevite(iCli.34a5). 

10.  h.  Houh,  a  MeiaHw  Leviie  ft  Ch.  !8 11). 

■  1.  Father  of  Iddo,  a  Maiia»iic  {i  Ch.n  j.,  (..««')■"•  (RAR 
I}.  One  of  Jehcpihaphat't  commUsionen  for  Ivachinif  thr  Law 
bCh.l77>.    SecBEK-HAiL. 

■3.  An  Aiaphite  Leviie  <a  Ch.S0i4X    I  =  j6.  b«  Matth*- 

14.  A  »n  of  Jehoihaphil  (>  Ch. »  3). 

(S-   h.  Jehoiada,  a  refccming  chief  priest  in  the  reign 


t  Nahalal  -  J  ah 


by  Google 


Sen-i 
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sh,  who  was  stoned  lo  death  in  the  trmple  court, 
kings  commaniJ  (a  Ch,24»^.  ofa)«at  [BA] 
n/.  ix.  86 ;  cp  references  in  Jer.  Talni.  TaanUh. 
liati  Tairo.  SaHhedrln.  661.  Lightfoot.  Ttmplt- 
I.  36).      Il  uns  n  Jewish  snyiiig  that  the  blood- 


lay  I 


■inple 


Irarnt  al  theca[)iivity.  The  Targ.  on  Lam.  210  (■  Shall 
ihe  priest  and  Ihe  prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Vnhwi  ? ')  r^ers  this  especially  [0  Zechariah,  but  Ihrough 
a  confusKin  calls  him  the  ion  of  Iddo,  On  (he  possible 
reference  (o  A-i:hariah's  deatb  ia  Mu23js  Lk.llsi,  see 
Zachabias  (9), 

16.  A  prophet  who.  Recording  to  Ihe  Chronicler,  wos 
as  infltienlial  with  l.'uiah  as  ihe  priest  Jehuiada  had 
been  with  Joash  (2  Cli.26  j).  Probably  '  in  ihe  vision 
of  God '  I/..: )  should  raiher  be  '  in  the  fear  t^  God ' 
(see  K\""'--  )-(■.<■.  for  niKTa  "e  should  read  run:?  (»■ 
Tk.,  Pt-sh.,  Ar..  and  Mme  MSS).  Accort'ing  to 
Hiuig  Ihe  author  of  Zech.e-11. 

17.  An  AKiplHlilLrvile(aCli.Mij.<i(i^KM[B]). 


of  Ih.  Wn.pl.  ■  in  <he  if™  rf  Josloh  (,  C 


3-n): 


acc-urclinff  to  Hmlteillt '  uievl  of  Ihe 

Among  Ihe  lins  uf  ihe  coin  wbu  ntunnl  in  Em-Neh.  we 
Hud  tttn  iren  uf  IhK  lume : 
».  One  of  the  b'oB  I'troA  (EiraSjis  Neh.81,  cp  1  Eid. 

ai.  One  of  Ihe  b'ni  Debai  (EmSii,  i^«  IB],  cp  i  Etd. 

83J.  foJii|Mi|ltD. 

19.  OneofthEVntF]ain<P.ira)n^6,  cpi  Eid.SiA 
13.  AJud.-.hiK,nm.t.i.)rofA.h.-.Mh(:J.h.  lU). 
U.  A  ShilonUe  (Neh.]l5,  fh^,.     '■■■    -•       ■" 


ur  (Neb. 
35  *'  lo" 


.=,(,LX^-IB1), 
IK- A)  [  =  .31. 


37.  b,  Jeberechiah,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (Ss), 
who  served  with  I'riah  the  priest,  as  a  ■  truslviOrlhy 
witness'  in  conneciicm  \viih  Ihe  si^  ^taher-shalal- 
hnshliaz.  Sonie  klcntiljr  him  with  the  father  of  Abijah, 
3;  otliers,  with  Ihe  Levile,  17.  Hil«g  makes  him  the 
author  of  the  arkonemous  chaps.  12-14  of  j^hariah. 
Berih.ildi,    ihe  author  of  chaps.    9-11.      Oliserve  thnl 


■he  n 


>-  the  ; 


1.  ChApa.  l-i;  : 


of  Ihe  f^ilher  of  the  well-known  prophet  [i]. 

ZECHAKIAH,  B*>OK  OF.     Zechariah.  son  of  Here, 
chiali,  son  of  Iddo,  or  by  conlrsdion  soif  of  Iddo  (see 
Zkcii,\riah.  I ),  appeared  as  a  prophet 
in  Jerusalem  alon^wiih  HMXMif.i: ), 
in  Ihe  second  vear  of  l>ariiis  Hyslaspis 

ihcinseb-cs  nl  IcnRlh  to  ihe  resloraiion  of  the  temple, 
which  then  still  lay  in  ruins.  Supported  bj- the  prophets. 
Zcrul}bal>e1.  Ihe  governor  of  Judah,  and  Joshua,  the  hijjh 
priest,  set  alnut  the  work,  a^  Ihe  elders  of  Joilah  built 
and  the  work  went  forward  ( I'lzm  5 1 /  6.4!.  The  first 
cieht  chapters  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  exactly  fit  into 
this  historical  selling.  They  are  divided  liy  precise 
chmnoliigical  heailincs  inio  three  sections — (d)  I1-6, 
in  Ihe  eighth  monih  of  ihe  second  year  of  Darius  ;  (i*) 
1  7-li  15,  on  Ihe  iwenly-fcmnh  day  of  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  -vinie  year  ;    (tt  7-8.   on  the  fourth  day  of  the 

seciioa  is  a  preface  containing  exhoriation  in  general 


Them 


n  ts  the  se 


id  (^1,  c 


of 

P" 

iti-d  out  bv 

.vers  his  qu 

:ainmf;  a 


xngcl  who  stands  by  Ihe  prophet  and 


dii'ml''  '"'To  ™J 
■fl  pnwml,  anil  Ziofl 


lia-ii  |Si-4|.    Four  hKTw.  reprexniiiig  Ifae  htKiik  woild- 
"a'l.t,  rs-iTl    ,Tb.  ne<r  Jemal™  is  Uld  oul  «iih  the 
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the  mid^  of  ibcm :  «vcn  now  be  stin  hinuclf  frou  bit  holy 
hiliiulian. 

S  i.iD.  The  hinh  print  Jashoa  ii  iccuwd  before  Yabwi  by 
Saun,  but  ii  luiuillcd  and  given  rule  in  VahKc'i  house  aad 
courU,  irilh  ItKlkhl  of  BCceula  Yahoi  in  priolly  inlerceuioo. 
The  resloraiion  ofihe  tniple  and  il«  scrvitc  t»  .1  plcdi^c  of  Kill 
hieher  ihingb  Tb(  promiKd  'bnincb'  (or  'ihoot,'  nnsX  ihe 
Mt»iiib,  <«I1  cent ;  the  naiionai  kincdani  k  w  be  imoied ; 
uid  a  time  of  f^eneral  (eliciiT  dawu,  when  every  man  shall  »t 
bappy  und«  his  vine  UHJ  under  bis  Ae  tree-  As  by  lielilfi  the 
Mculinii:  kingdom  ihould  Rjllnw  immediaiely  on  Ihe  etT)e.  it  it 
mvbable  ihni  the  prophfll  de^gm  to  bint  in  ji  ptarded  way  that 
Zerubbahci,  who  in  all  other  place*  is  meniiDned  al«iK  with 
Joshua,  is  on  Ibe  poinE  of  ascending  the  Ihione  of  his  ancciJor 
David.  Tbe  je»el  itiih  seven  Gmo  is  already  iheie.  only  the 
inscription  has  nil]  lo  be  ennraved  on  il  (3  9^  Tbe  cbariEet 
broveht  nninst  llw  hifih  print  condst  uraply  in  the  obsiacles 
thai  have  hitherto  hindered  tbe  realoralion  id  tbe  lempleaod  its 
service;  and  in  like  manner  tbe  euIIi  of  ibe  land  01  g)  is  simply 

41-14.  Beside  a  liEhledaoldencancncsiick  of  seven  bnncbs 
stand  two  olive  met — Zcrubbabel  ai>d  JosbuoH  ihe  two  anointed 


u  a  woman,  is  cast  inio  an  ephah- 


01  Ibe  full 


toward  the  four  wind 


:hnri|ed  to  wreak  his  jkntcer  « 
ninElo'ns  sur°fn^'SnT  in'T?^    [oTl^nKnimainTS 

appendix  fallows  (A9-15X  Jews  from  Babylon  have 
:hl  cold  and  silver  10  Jerusalem:  of  ihese  the  prophet 

niake  a  crown  de>i|pied  for  ihe  '  branch  '  who  it  to  build 
re's  house  and  sit  kinf  on  the  throne,  but  retain  a  good 
^»(anding  with  the  hif^h  priest.    Zerubhabd  b  certainly 


ihemlwlh'in 

rhe  third  section  (lyD,  date<! 

irai^ng  reply  of  the  prophet. 


fast  days  that 


h  year  of  DariDS, 


Kosters  {Hfi-fM  ivm  Israel.  1894)  laid  stress  upon 

he  fact  [hat  neither  in  Hagi^ai  nor  in  Zechariah  do  we 

S    Tbrir       fi"<l'l»'j™si"  Jerusalem  represented 

^^^^      as  consisting  of  returned  exiles      "nie 


backgnrand. 


elude  us  from  supposing  that  the  re 


of  a  band  of  e:  _ 

of  a  new  era  of  Jewish  histoty.  Few  in  number  ihey 
indeed  HTre.  and  they  did  not  assume  an  exclusive 
attitude  towards  the  vn.<ii1y  more  numerous  class  of  Jens 
who  had  remained  behind  in  Judaia,  whom,  raiher.  on 
the  contrary,  they  sought  10  win  over  to  thwr  own  view, 
and  ur);ed  10  conRre^te  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  sxt 

new  theoiTacy.  Sude  thinks  that  the  buoj-ancy  and 
joyous  hopefulness  which  we  perceive  in  Hnpgai  and 
Zechariah  may  hai-e  been  due  lo  Ihe  revolt  of  Smerdis.' 
But  such  a  shaltinp  of  Ihe  Persian  empire  after  the  death 
of  Cambyses  could  noi  pos.sibly  have  lieen  predicted  B> 
still  future  (Hag,  26)  two  ymrs  aftiT  its  occurrence,  and 
At  a  time  when  it  had  already  been  almost  recovered 
from',  and.  morenver.  the  Jews  could  hardly  have 
rejoiced  so  heartily  over  it.  their  feelings  towards  the 
Persians  being  friendly.  It  seems  more  likely  thni  tbe 
Jews  heard  wiih.ghidness  of  the  conqucsl  of  Bnliylon  — 
that  is  10  sav,  Ihe  second— under  Darius  Hvstaspis. 
The  vengeance  on  Rtbylon.  «hkh  Cyrus  had  not  fidly 


,y  Google 
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carried  oul.  noivnl  lasl  U'emed  lobe  accomplished  and  the 
wralh  of  Yohw^  ag.iinsl  Ibe  bind  of  Ihe  Nonh  lo  fulfil 
itself  (Zech.  68  26[ii=J/).  Thereby  also  wai  quickened 
the  more  general  Mesii.inic  expectation  that  all  natioai 
iTOuld  at  last  acknowlctlge  tlie  supremacy  o(  Yahwi. 

Throughout  the  fjrsi  eigEit  chapters  the  scene  is 
Jerusalem  in  Ihe  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Etarius. 
Zerubbnbel  and  Joshua,  tlie  prince  and  the  priest,  are 
the  leaders  of  Ihe  community.  The  great  concern  of 
the  time  and  the  chief  practical  theme  of  these  chapters 
is  (he  building  of  the  temple  ;  but  its  restoration  is  only 
the  earnest  of  greater  things  to  follow — viz..  (he  glorious 
restornlion  o(  David's  kingdom.  The  horizon  of  these 
prophecies  is  ewerynlicre   limited  by 


ditioi 


lofth 


i^ly-se. 


The 


IS  hardly  veil  the  thought,  and  (he  mode  of  eiprcs- 
s  usually  simple,  ejcept  in  the  Messianic  passages. 
"' and  obscurity  are  perhaps  in- 


nlional.     Not. 


inily  I 


jvidently  not  framed  by  the  prophet  himself  and 
the  prologue  lo  Job, — the  heavenly  hosts  thai  wander 
IhrnuEh  the  earth  and  bring  bnck  Iheir  report  lo  Yahwfis 
throne.  Ihe  figure  of  Satan,  the  idea  th.iI  sufferfng  and 
calamity  are  evMences  of  guilt  and  of  accusations  pre- 
sL-nied  before  God. 

Fi  chaps,  l-i}  to  chaps.  9^,  we  at  once 
ransporled  into  a  ilifli:rent  work!. 
Yohwt"*  word  lA  :u:coinp1iah«l  on  Syria.Phcenicia  and  Philiaria 
_  Ibe  Meuianic   kingdom   btgini'  in   Zion, 

8.  Cbtpi.  9-14 :  ind ■    ^ 

contMita.       '-—' 


)f  Jo«n  i 


d  (lOr-i;   'Ask   ra 


lordifhip  of  Ai^yrin  a 

in  their  vny  partinj 
Red  Sea  e^vt  p.usat 
ihtociacy  (lOj-H).  A 
yir-3):  fi«  Ki«.  il 
llMh.m    "■■  ■-  '-" 


ude  of  Ihr« 


^hcphtrdI.  The  s( 
Hock  an  Micle  of 
■kunblo.    Thmfo 


_ ,  _ITO.M  shall' faH'a''MSif.__ 

to  tins  tyranny  of  il»kin£%whiM1«nel  is  delivered  to  a  shepherd 
who  feedi  the  dteep  for  EhoM  who  make  a  (mde  of  the  flock 
(|ltltn  '^]f>a.  Il7ii-'lbey  that  sell  Ihetn/r.  5)  and  enien  on 
hiiafBct  oriih IWD surei,  'Pavon'and  'Union.'    Ht  destroys 

Aock  af  '  "'"  """         '    "  """  "'"" " 

thecoi- 


in  JlKlah  ai 


.dIstaeL    He  Bsneeeeded  by  a  foolirii 

, .      A>  iKflecIs  hit  flock  and  ten  ii  go  to  ruin.    At 

kni;lli  Yahin  intervenes;  the  tooliib  thephenl  falls  bjr  the 
surordL  twcMhirdsof  (be  people  peri&fawilhluin  in  ihe  MeHUnic 
cHiis,  but  ihe  nmnant  of  one-ihird  fotnit  ihe  teed  of  the  new 
theocracy  (II 4-17  Inken  with  137Hh  according  10  the  ntcvssary 
IranspoHlion  proposed  by  Ewakl).  All  ihis  anut  be  an  allegory 
of  paHevenUi,  (he  limepreNenl  to  the  onlhor  and  hiaha|i»fur 

Cb.ip.  1!  prcsciilt  a  third  variation  on  Ihe  Mesiianit-  nromLie. 
All  healhendom  is  gathered  logetber 
peri^het  there.    Ynhvfr  first  gives  victc 

Judah  and  then  they  rescue  Ihe  capital.    .....^.  «..„  ,.,.....^. . 

Euibleat  bouj^s  of  JeruuLem  hold,  «ch  bf  itself,  a  great  lancnla- 

have  pierced ").  It  Is  taken  for  gnnted  dut  the  rcadefs  will 
know  who  the  nUTlyr  is,  and  the  eiegesit  of  Ibe  church  applies 
... .-  ^L^..  <_   u ,      chap-ISi-s  is 


antryfolk  of 


I  of  the  its 

iway  of  i_ 

a  fourth  vnriii 


enlhuiu«n  of  false  prophets.     ' 

pielute  of  Ihe  iDconiac  of  Ihe  Hl „ 

chap.  14.  The  hnlban  aatheT  acainst  Jsrusalem  and  take  the 
city,  but  do  not  iilterly  dntroy  the  inhabilantt.    Then  Yahwt, 

at  a  time  linuivn  only  to  himseir,  ihall  appear  wiih  all  his  saints 
on  Mount  Olivet  and  destroy  the  hdthen  in  battle,  while  the 
men  of  Jeruwlem  take  refuse  in  ihcir  lerror  In  the  greni  cleft 
■bat  opens  when  Yahwi  leis  bin  luoi.  Now  ihe  new  era  bcEins, 
and  even  the  heaihen  do  homage  toYahwi  by  brincing  due 

holy  down  to  the  belli  on  the  hortei  and  the  coeUng-pMi  [cp 
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There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  chaps.  1 
chaps.  9-14.      The  prophecy  1-8  is  closely  lied 

4.  Cnuracter.  | 


Q  die 


ity  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second  j-ear 
of  Darius  1. .  and  all  thai  il  aims  al  is  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  and  perluips  Ihe  elevation  of  i^erubbaliel 
lo  the  throiw  of  David.  Chapters  9.^  contain  no 
trace  of  this  historical  situation  and  deal  with  quite 

and  speech ;  and  il  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that, 
whilst  the  superscriptions  in  chaps.  1-8  name  Ihe 
author  and  give  the  dale  of  each  oracle  wilh  precision, 
those  in  the  second  part  (9.  12i)  are  without  name  or 
date.  That  both  parts  do  nol  belong  to  Ihe  satne 
author  must  be  admilled. 

Most  recent  critics  make  ihe  second  put  ihe  older.  Clisps. 
0'U  areascriiwd  10  a  contemporary  of  Amos  and  HiHea^  alK>ul 
the  middle  of  the  eiKhtb  century  n.c,  bee 


a  Jiid. 


pl{10.o 


Lin  Amos  1-2.    Tiiat  chaps.  1?-14  are  also  pre^jilic  is  held  to 

3 1-6);  but,  OS  this  prophecy  spcalts  only  of  ludah  and  J^ru- 
lent,  llisdnledalter  the  fall  of  Samxria,  and  IS  assigned  to  the 
_ii.._!._  :. ..  .1 uing  j;^  j;[|,j  joilah,  slain  in 


It  Meglddo. 


1    of    : 


latjw  Hoaea,  and  Isaiah,  or  with  th.it  of  Jen 

""™-         miah.      The  kind  of  escbatology  which  we 

find  in  Zech.  9-11  was  introduced  by  Eiekiel,  who  in 

parlicular  is  the  author  of  the  conception  that  the  time 

preceded  by  ajoint  attack  of  all 


■njer 


bthey  ca 


throw.  The  importance  attached  to  the  temple  seri'ice, 
even  in  Messianic  times  (Zech,  14).  implies  an  author 
who  lived  in  the  ideas  of  the  religious  commonwealth  of 
post-eitibc  limea.  So  also  the  use  of  '  Zion '  as  a  name 
ftir  the  Ibeociacy.  The  diaspora  and  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  (13i-6)  are  presupposed.  A  fulute  king  is 
hoped  for  ;  but  in  Ihe  present  there  is  no  Daindic  king, 
only  a  Davidic  family  standing  on  the  same  level  wiih 
other  noble  families  in  Jerusalem  {12;i>).  The 
'bastard'  (mixed  race)  of  Ashdod  reminds  us  of  Neh. 
IZ^lJf-:  and  the  words  of  9ia  {Mo-day.  also,  do  I 
declare  Ihal  I  will  render  double  unlo  thee')  liave  no 
sense  unless  they  refer  back  to  the  deliverance  from 
Babylonian  exile. 

Whilst  chaps.  9-H,  are  thus  all  liiter  than  chaps.  1-8, 
they  are  not  themselves  homogeneous :  they  fail  into 
two  well-marked  divisions — 9-11  and  12-14, 

The  latter  division  [12-14]  contains  two  prophecies 
which  are  little  more  than  a  standing  dogmatic  formula 

enough    (if   need    be)    without    our   knowing   ihe   his- 


ttmg. 


dual    s 


e  of 


elf  only  in  one  or  iwo  features, 
as.  for  example,  when  Ihe  country  of  Judah  is  contrasted 
wilh  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  comes  from  the  country—a  feature  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  Maecabspan  period. 

The  former  division  (9-11),  on  the  other  hand— «h id 


n  falls  i 


.i  11  < 


.ill  if  tl 


>l  be  u 


t  knowi 


find  that  it  is  the  Greeks  {9 13  ;  cp  JaVan)  . 
who  are  the  heaihen  pou'er,  the  enemy  of  Goii,  which 
must  be  overthrown  before  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
can  come.  Assyria  and  Egypt,  which  take  the  place  of 
Javan  in  chap.  10.  are  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse 
and  the  Ptolemies,  The  region  of  Hadhach  W.v.), 
Damascus,  and  H.imalh.  against  which  the  wrath  of 
Ynhwi  is,  in  the  first  instance,  direcu-d  (Bi/).  is  the 
seal,  nol  of  Ihe  old  Assyrians,  but  of  the  Seleucidae. 


e  able 


here  takes  precedence  of  Egypt 
to  tix  the  date  or  the  present 
precisely  as  falling  somewhere 


T.  DaU.    " 

within  the  fii 

was  not  liLl  the  beginning  of  that  century  that  the  Seleu- 
cidiE  became  masters  of  Judsea(S£LEl;ciD^8  7/.).  The 
second  section  (II4-17  + 137-9)  will  also  be  of  this  date  ; 
for  a  right  understand  ing  of  il  a  correct  apprehension 
of  the  historical  situation  is  sliU  more  indispensable, 
though,  indeed,  rendered  very  difficult  not  only  by  ihe 
bad  slate  of  the  text,  but  also  by  our  defective  tuiow- 
ledge  of  this  period  of  Jewish  history.  By  ibe  owners 
of  the  sheep  who  traffic  in  them  wc  are  to  understand 
the  Seleucid  sovereigns  who  carried  on  a  rcmuneralive 
business  in  farming  out  their  flocks  10  the  shepherds. 
The  shepherds  are  Ihe  high  priests  and  ethnaieha  of 
Hie  Jews :  by  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of  the 
shepherds  the  events  which  preceded  and  led  up  (o  the 
MaccabEeati  revolt  are  denoted.  They  were  all  of  them 
worthless  whether  they  (raced  their  descent  from  Zadok 
or  from  Tobias,  At  last  the  measure  of  iniquity  was 
filled  up  by  Menelaus,  who  may  very  well  be  meant  by 
the  last  cruel  shqiherd  who  is  to  bring  on  the  cata- 
strophe and  the  judgment  (11  is^).  The  prominent 
n  exception 


o  these 


who  li 


!  office 


shepherd  in  the  interests  of  the  flock,  but  gives  it  up 
when  he  sees  (hat  the  flock  is  unworthy  of  his  care, 
might  be  Hyrcanus  the  son  of  Tobias.  According  to 
the  (legendary)  accounts  we  have  of  him  he  was  a  man 
of  proud  disposition  and  loRy  plans  who  lived  in  undis- 
guised enmity  with  his  brethren  the  TotriadiE,  overcame 
tliem  and  put  Iwo  of  them  to  death,  and  yet  was  unable 
to  hold  his  own  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  ,4fif.  jcii,  49  [§  2aa],  ed. 
Niese).  In  any  case  he  was  a  person  of  quite  a  different 
sort  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  aristocrat.  It  is  natural 
to  ask  how  we  are  la  suppose  that  at  his  departure  he 
obtained  his  reward  for  having  been  shepherd.  For.  as 
a  rule,  the  order  was  reversed  and  shepherds  paid  for 
the  right  of  feeding  the  sheep.  But  this  trait  in  the 
picture  is  mcB«  easily  understood  in  the  case  of  Hyrcanus, 
whose  position  was  quite  exceptional,  than  in  that  of 
the  other  shepherds.  Perhaps  his  adherents  may  in  the 
end  have  given  him  money  to  leave  Jerusalem  when  the 
good  understanding  between  them  had  come  10  an  end 
and  various  eiternal  dangers  were  threatening.  It  is 
worth  noticiug  that  the  reward  received  by  the  shepherd 
is  cast  by  him  into  the  temple-treasury  (11  ij) ;  accord- 
ing to  a  Mace  3 1 1 ,  Hjrcanus,  the  son  of  Tobias,  had  a 

i/«™(>nT.— Tht  lileutDra  of  the  book  i%  died  by  C  H.  H. 
Wrighl,  Zickariak  and  hit  Pttphicia,<^  1B7Q.  S«  bIsd 
Stade,  ' Deuierouchiiria'  (ZATW,  iSSi-g);  ■nj  Wallhausen 
■nd  Nooack's  Editions  of  the  Minor  Prophca.  |Cp  also 
G.  A.  Smiili,  7V(/k  Prcfkrii,  voL  ii.,  «nd  Piiop»«cv,  |  47.I 
J.  w. 

ZECHEB  (-t;!).  I  Ch.  831.  RV.  See  Zechariah. 
i.  6. 


81,  RV=Eira7i.  A/.ariah,  3. 

ZEDAD  itrs  :  only  in  ace.  rvyrif  ;  miX  [Sam.]  ; 
C&pA^&K  [BL.]'  CftlAiftK  [A],  c&^ii&K  [F],  Aradath 
[It.]),  one  of  Ihe  points  in  the  ideal  northern  frontier 
of  Canaan  according  to  P  or  the  later  redactor  (Nu, 
S4S),  and  also  menlioned  in  the  [|  passage  of  Eiekiel 
{47t5:  for  6  see  later).  Robinson  [BR  S^t  n.), 
Wetislein  {Reiuiericht.  8S),  Furrer  {/.DPV  Sij), 
MUhtau.  and  Socio,  identily  it  with  the  (he  large  village 
Sadad.  between  Riblah  and  Palmyra  (long,  37°  K.) ; 
but  this  is  loo  lar  E,  if  it  is  considered  thai  both 
Kamath  and  Damascus  are  meant  to  be  excluded.  Il 
is  also  an  objection,  that  the  implied  view  of  the 
northern  frontier  assumes  a  large  part  of  the  Lebanon 
district  lo  be  included  within  Ihe  Israeliiish  border. 
Many  besides  Buhl  {Pal.  66)  will  think  Ihiil  this  carries 
idealisation  beyond  what  is  probable  (cp  IloH,  Mount). 


ZBDBKIAH 

Van  Kasteren  {Rev.  hibl.,  1S9J,  p.  30)  adopts  the  read- 
ing Zerad,  and  plausibly  identities  u  iih  KhirM  Strddd, 
between  Meij  'Ayun  (where  he  places  'the  entrance  of 
Hamath')  and  Hermon,  to  the  S.  of  Kh.  Sanbari}-eh 

.11  thinks  (hit  ibe 


changed  ptacM(s«MT).    Thee 

rtpnaenl  '  Hairalh  ■  not  only  sSl 
(•I(.c>v<.t4wf»  IB],  <w>««'tA.  [AL 

ign^ix 

Accordina  (o  the  viev  of  dK 
S4  and  E»k-  47 1)  ^  advDQ 
SiBifAiM}(he  region  referrtd  to 
bcon.  noi  the  liuid  of  Canaan, 
Ml.  Hor^Mt.  Jeiabmeel,  Hanu 
in-obably=Mis4ur,  und  2iphron 
Z^rephaih.    Cp  Zekod. 


'"zLlid^ 
MB.     ■(ToJHuuitl 

riginal  0  of  V-rA.  d 


ZRnEinAH  (n,>p^V,  also  n,'|riV,  see  t,  a.  5. 
ceieKldk[c];  cpSidka,  thenameof  akingof  Ashtelon, 
temp.  Sennacherib  [/CA  T'^  l6s]l 

I.  The  last  king  of  Judah  (597-586),  a  son  of  Tosiah 
(3  K.24/.   3Ch,3aioX;    in   1  Ch.3.s"  Jit.27.i 

1    H>Tn*    2*'  ^3  *^34  "•pTl).     According  to  2  K. 

1.  name.  24,,.  yjoriginainamewasMaiianiah;  the 
Itiog  of  '  Babel"  (^m)  'changed  his  name'  to  i^edekiah 
(Sidkiyah)  when  he  raised  this  uncle  of  the  deposol 
king  10  the  throne  of  Judah.  This  act  of  soi-ereignly  is 
in  ilsetf  probable ;  cp  the  new  name  imposed  by  aIui- 
bani-pal  on  Necbo  I,*     (Limir-iiakku-Aiur,  •  let  Asurs 


Thes 


=■■) 


ssofdien 


■    (Sidkiyah)    n 
-  '-■     lally  en> 


«{ral 


^Sh) 


of^cSah' 

of^™; 


«orvi3iw<.'»ih ,,. _. ., , 

^Ihis  baa  boon  offered ;  and  yet  Hebrew  onunut- 
alTord  ID  conreu  tiHlf  bnAled.  11m  iheoly  ihxt  in 
es'Biber633)=^K0nT>uggMU  an  explanaikjB. 
in  some  OT  peuages  probably  niiswriiten  for  'rn\ 

ow  ^u/fiyOiu,  '  righieouineis  of  Jinhimel,'  is  a 
nwht  conceivably  be  given  10  a  royal  i-auAl  of 
ihei  he  bad   iwoni  fidtlUy  (Euk.  I713)  10  hk 


3.  Duigan.  , 


was  only  twenty-one  at  his  accession  and  it 
that  Ihe  queen-mother  Hamutal  made  up  by 
'  -  -  tn  energy  for  the  weakness  of  her 
This  certainly  seems  10  be  implied 
by  what  Eiekiel  says  of  her  in  one  of  his  striking 
similitudes'  (Ezek.  19;).  'Whether  il  v,-as  so  or  not. 
there  was  on  the  pan  of  the  rulers  no  just  political 
insight.  Fidelity  to  the  suzerain,  and  a  strict  mainten- 
ance of  Ihe  old  moral  traditions  of  Israel,  would  have 
insured  a  peaceful  though  inglorious  existence  for  king 
and  people  (cp  Eiek.  17«  n).  But  the  deportation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  upper  class  brought  uealth  and 
poUiical  power  to  those  who  had  had  none  of  ihe 
necessary  training.  These  '  new  men '  soon  displaj'sd 
in  an  intensified  degree  the  vices  of  the  wor^t  of  their 
predecessors  (Eiek.  221517  246),  and.  with  an  obstinacr 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  modems  to  understand. 
cherished  the  hope  of  quickly  throwing  ofl'  the  foreign 
yoke.      Meantime  those  who  had  gone  into  exile  ivith 


n  of  Zedekiah  in 


«  the 

11  thai  ihc  auilHiT  vt 


ijenoiaum,  see  uennngi    . 

.  ..mnia^  really  have  supposed  Zedekiah  ic  .._  _  __,„ 

m  of  Jehoiakim,  but  dosnot  noition  tbc  pooiiMlity  thai  ibc 
Tihe  may  have  mlinmd  the  (»l  before  him.  .n-i^lfZccbariali) 
-ovid  be  a  very  possible  nain?. 

»  Tiele,  SAG  3S«- 

*  Cp  Nahef:,  t  36,  and  note  al«  Sidki-ilu,  ibe  Damt  of  u> 
M.  eponym  (Del.  An.  HIVB  j64fl). 

•  Cp  Tebaliah.    The  same  eipiaiution  ippUs  to  all  Ibe 

^  See  Kraeisdunart  Ai'/pc, 
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Jehoiachin  looked  on  at  aijislance  wilh  mingled coniempt 
and  mdigiiation  (Ezek.  U  13  H"/  ),  and  Jeremiah,  not 
less  than  Eiekiel,  recognised  the  moral  incapacity  of 
the  new  lords  of  Jerusalem. 

Whether,  or  how  far,  NebuchndresBar,  king  of 
Babylon,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Judnh,  remains 
obscure.  The  redactors  of  the  narrative  and  proplielical 
uTitings  certainly  believed  thai  the  po»-er  which  broke 
up  the  national  esislence  was  the  Babylonian. 

When  we  loolt  beneath  ihe  iurfa«,  however,  we  saipHzt  Ihal 
there  hiu  been  s  great  niiounderuaodinE,  and  ihal,  according  to 
the  exlanl  fragmenifi  of  the  okl  Hebrew  recordi,  when  reMored 
in  aomMhing  not  unlike  their  original  purity,  it  wu  the  king  of 
jerahineel  in  N.  Arabb  who  invaded  Jewuh  wmt<^  wbobe- 

inliabiiami.  We  di>  not  know  enougb  of  (ne~politiai]  condition 
of  N.  Anbia  to  uy  what  nation  a  repicsenled  by  the  archsiung 

p-iuible.  of  coune,  that  Ihe  rSle  of  the  N.  Arabians  was  subot- 
dinaie  to  thai  of  Ihe  Bahyloniani  <cp  Obadiah  [Kouk],  i  7): 
but  this  is  only  a  hypothesit.  All  thai  we  knoir  is  thai  N. 
Arabia  was  for  a  long  lime  regarded  u  the  iiesl  a^reuor  cf 

ID  the  captivity  of  the  northeni  Israelites  and  the  subsequent 
iavadon  (or  invasions)  of  Judah  in  the  liiTM  of  Menkiah.  We 
are,  howei-er,  in  a  worse  posiiion  with  regard  to  the  captivities 
ofjudah.forwehave  aiyet  nanineiform  records  nf  Babylonian 

Another  nwibleiome  N.  Arabian  potentate  was  the  king  of 

Misrim;  heieiaain  thenameiaanatchaisni.'   According  10 our 

_         revSed  text  of  .  K.  M  2  '  lands '  of  Mifriie.  had 

8.  Th«      already  brouiht  Judah  very  low  in  the  reign  of 

HUrltM.   JehoiaVim ;    11  is  to  such  incursioni,  we  believe, 

ihat  the  50-ealled  Scythian  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 

rtally  refer  (see  PaofHET,  |  16,  end).     Bat,  according  to  Jer. 

bo'rd«  of  Jewish  territory)  'and  the  king  of  Mifjur"  sent 
ambasMdoii  to  Zedekiah,  10  concert  ■  revolt.     Evidenily  a 

tiJah.  This  king  of  Mi»ur  ii  no  doubt  the  personage  miacalled 
■-vaoh  MopbrxTn  the  common  text  of  Jer.  41  to.*  For  ■  time 
«ege  of  feriisalem  by  the  Jerahmeeritei  (which  we  refci  to 
aniicipalion)  w.-m  interrupted  by  a  fiiei^ly  diversion  on  the 


Mardiik  and  NabQ  «,b 
that  Zedekiah's  sccessi 
sanctions  of  Yahwism. 
■  orthodox,  monothei 
abolished 


ZEDEKIAH 

1  was  introduced  inii 


He  thinks  that  it  was  only  the 
ic  Yahw^-cultus '  which  «as 
forms  of  cultus' 


by 


Judati 


lain    froi 


s  and  people  of 


4.  Jeremlth, 
Zedskuta,  and 

tb«  ww-pirty.  a7iX'ior"^"erT^jl 
Prophet.  §§  a4-a6|.     We  have  also  records  of  embassies 
of  Zedekiah  to  the  great  king  of  Saa.* 

What  messages  were  earned  by  these  embassies,  we 
eannol  of  course  say ;  the  embassies  had  for  their 
primary  object  Ihe  conveyance  of  the  anniml  tribute  of 
Judah.*  until  the  fatal  year  when  Zedekiah  rebelled. 

According  to  Winckler  (A-.^rO,  1178^:).  who  holds 
that  Zedekiah's  suzerain  was  the  king  of  Babylon,'  the 
embassies  had  another  most  important  object,  vii.,  the 
bringing  about  of  the  restoration  of  the  cultus  of  Vahw6 
in  the  temple,  which,  he  thinks,  was  in  abeyance 
throughout  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  uwing  to  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  the  removal,  of  the  sacred  vessels. 
He  docs  not,  however,  say  that  the  official  worship  of 

I  Cp  Winckler,  A'A  71*  m. 


doubt  partly  identical  with  those  t>f  Zedekii 
were  either  allowed  to  remain,  or.  as  the  case  might  be, 
set  up  anew._  And  when  leremiah  (27.7t  urges  the 
people  to  *  Bene  the  king  of  ^33'  iliat  Ihey  might  ■live,' 
he  meaits,  '  give  up  Ihe  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cultus  in  the  sense  of  Josiah  and  of  orthodoxy,  and  be 

the  precise  opposite  of  the  demands  of  the  Yahwe-parly, 
la  which  Jeremiah,  as  a  pm-llaliylotiian,  is  absolutely 
opposed.'  This  scholar's  view  of  Jeremiah's  altitude  is 
altofjcther  original,  and  Ihe  hypothesis  of  the  abolition 
of  Yahnt-worship  is  difficult  10  work  out.  For  instance, 
why  should  Zedekiah  hare  given  his  support  (as 
Wincfcler's  inlerpreiation  of  Jer.  2fl}  implies  that  he  did) 
to  a  request  for  milder  treatment  by  the  Bab}'lonians. 
when  one  of  Ihe  chief  objects  of  the  party  in  favour  of 
thisrequestwasthe  restoration  of  Jeconiah  or  Jehoi.iehin? 
And  is  tliere  any  trace  in  Jeremiah  or  in  Eiekiel  of  the 
supposed  fact  Ihal  the  Yahw^-cuU  in  the  temple  had 
been  violently  closed,  or  in  the  records  of  the  life  of 
Jeremiah  that  this  enthusiast  for  Yahwfi  was  ■  content 
wilh  what  vas  lefl '  after  this  catastrophe  had  occun^  ? 
Cp  Shcsiiuazzar. 

It  is  true,  Ihe  popular  cults,  chief  among  which  »:is 
the  imported  Jeiiihmeelite  cult  of  Uaal  {i.e.,  Ihe  sun- 
j>  WiHrf^.n-fS"^!'    *■"'    '■^^    Ef™'     'Ciishiie'    or 

^m,         ■  Ishntoelitish '  goddess  (U. ,  either  the 

Venus),'  attracted  the  majority  more  than  that  of 
Vahv.-^  (as  exhibited  in  Deuteronomy).  Not  only 
Jeremiah  but  also  Kiekiel  •  expresses  ihe  utmost  horror 
at  this  apostasy,  as  they  regard  it.  Bolh  propliets  are 
fully  conscious  of  Ihe  connection  between  a  low  type  of 
religion  and  immorality.  It  also  appears  Ihal  even 
those  who  professed  fidelity  to  Yabwism  had  extremely 
callous  consciences.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  evidence 
in  Jer.  34a-».  Certain  rich  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  we 
are  told,  emancipated  their  Hebrew  sla%-es  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  (according  10  Ihe  prescriptions 
of  Ex,  SI  1-4  Dt.  13  ti),  but  after  the  Irniporary  raising 


of  tl 


The  I 


a  SeeDuhi 

'Only  two , 

\pm;  Uetahm. 

M  CWf.  flii.) 


igiaphed  n^tfi,  and  Ih'is  spring 


'hich  induced  the  masters  temporarily  to  liberate  their 
I   slaves  was  probaWy,  not  humanity,  but  the  desire  to 
I    increase  the  number  of  the  available  defenders  of  Ihe 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Ii  was  in  the  ninth  )'ear  of  his  reign  ihal  Zedekiah  finally 
gave  way  e  "^^^'^^^^^  iaking''^he^pr^ul""'S^ 

t.  B«b«lli011.  '  sending  his  ambassadors  to  Qnm  ('-<.. 
MisKm,  not  Misraim),  thai  they  might  give 
him  horses  and  many  warrior.'*  (E«Ll7.5).  A  striding 
picture  is  drawn  by  Enkiel  (31  31  («]/)  of  the  ki™  of  Sja 
(J  erahmeel)  standing  where  llie  ways  divide,  and  shuffling  the 

specially  characierisiic  of  Arabia,  not  of  Babylonia.4  There 
was  acfianoe  that  he  might  have  led  bu  army  against  Babhath- 
bni-ammon,  or,  as  we  should  most  pn^bty  read,  Rebaboih- 

tbe  oracle  decided  him  on  gmng  to  JenKalem.  So  the  Jerah- 
meelite  army  encamped  a^insi  that  strongly  fonilied  city.    On 

l:.  ,:j.   .l-l: rn: — n  idle.     In  Ihe  spring  of  5B7 

I  Judah,  or  perhaps  towards 


rwD  instead  of  m-'-';  'from'  instead  of  'with'  Zedekiah), 
Gulhe,  however  (GI7, 113),  thinks  thai  Zedekiah  went  in  person 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.     Certainly  Manaueh,  when  sum- 

Ihe  theory  adopted  in  Ihe  tert  is  nafer. 

dated  10  Ihe  view  ihat^ih*  teal  luterain  of  J         at  this  time 


a  .Misrite  army  advat 
Rihlah-i.f.,  not  the 


in  fbr  the  improbable  nran  in  Jer.  8 1 
K.  as  J ;  and  Stt-M"  rate  ('  'shma 
DinJer.Tnl4i7^(buicpQuEE.-iOFnEAv 
D-nSH  in  Jer-l  «  7  ta  IS*  443S  probably  r, 


's  Qneen') 
Heaven)^ 
too  D-mi  D-n'w  in  Jer.l  is  7  la  1**  44"3S  prohn 
m  St(om"nWi 'ihegodsof  Jerahmeel.'    Cpalso 

^  Eiek.  8  seems  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  by  com* 
lentatots.    See  Cril.  Bii.,  and  cp  Jaxhuz. 


>   Lyall,  / 
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ZELOPHBHAD 


pi ;  fliuhed  by  viaviy  ihe  Uushkc  u 
Ibe  city  wu  nliEti.     Zcdekinh  a 


expedilii 


I  Etek,  12i^,  and  earned  in  thaina  to 

a  leading  prophet  among  Ihose 
.  to  the  success  o{  his  proposed 


horns  the  propliei  symliolicaily  announced  (hat  Yahwi 
would  granl  Ahab  successive  victories  over  Aram.  The 
dispute  with  MlcAiAH  {f.v.)  is  told  in  i  K.^2ii^ 
(.Vfnn).  a  Ch.  18  lo.^  The  passage  not  only  throws 
light  on  the  differences  among  Ihe  prophets,  but  also  is 
important  Toi  (he  question  of  the  origin  of  the  propliet- 

^Fc  Profhet.  I  ;.  whrn  il  a  niiunlaincd  that  Ihc  original 

Aram— /.r.,  the  [er^wlile  bord.r.fal^.  'Fot  '  Iltn  ChmMnaT- 

Shaphai  ■— i^ '  Efcha,  ben  Stphaihi.'  '"li'iha'™  known  as  a 
Zanphaibite,  Zedckiab  as  a  Kminile  (or  Kinile?}. 

3.   b.    Maaseiah,  one  who  'prophesied  a  lie'  in  (be 
lime  of  Jeremiah,  jer.  2i3ijf.     See  SeDECIaS,  i. 

Tlie  passage  has  been  nuch  nliiundenitood.     For    masted  ID 
Ihe  firs'  lots  a'yp)  we  slunild  read  -ni>iut  n^f  'killed   In 
n  f«  Jctahmeel — the  name  of  the 
<rc  Zbdekiah.  I)  the  lews  were 
O  ciUe.      What  ibiiav 


N.   Ar; 
(down 


t^nuiuh,  a  high  oRicer,  temp.  Jehdiakim,  Jet.  Mia. 
V  ZiDKijAH.    bignatoty  to  the  covenant  (m  £ika  i.. 


1 7) ;  Neh.  10  ■  [a]  (f^frjii ;  a^,^  [BkA], 

placed  togelhet  with  NehEmbh,  the  Tirahatha, 

priaMly  families.     Was  he  Neb'miab'f  Kcntary  (Rys?ie1 

-'—-■'--'■  -''Se  council  -'  -'--  -■-■---  '"^    " T^--.-. 


dera  {E.  Mey 
in),  Shecheniah ;  b 


Eiident  of  the  I 

n'JDt'}  Shebaniah. 
ZEEB  i2»)).  Judg.  7>s.     See  Oreb. 

ZELAH  (II7V  ^^'I'jp  a  city  of  Benjamin,  grouped  by 
P  (see  Tahalah.  KiHjATH-jE.MtiM)  with  'the  Jebusite, 
the  satne  is  Jerusalem,'  and  Gibeah  or  Kirjath  (Josh. 
18.B  ;  om.  B,  chAa  [A],  ceA*  [L]l,  also  referred  to  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  {a  S.  21 14:  en  th 
nA€YP*  [BAL],  RV  here  Zrfa). 

We  cannot  a™d  atilfcang  the  results  of  out  criiicisin  of  lh« 
Mxl.    In  the  lilt  of  cilis  i^Beiy  vnin  (ai  well  as  [n  some  of  ihe 

Gi^on,  Beeroth  (from'  Rehoboth),  OKphiiah  (a  ^uble^°io 
BeenHh).  and  Kii^Ih-Jeirin<as  later  inquiry  sUEguii,  Kirjath' 
jerahmeel)— were  originally  represented  as  m  the  Nefl;eb.  So 
toolheZcla  of  Josh. IB3B  was  probibly  in  the  Negeb.  It  is 
however,  hardly  posuhle  to  transfer  the  family  of  Saul  from  the 
terriiory  usually  known  as  Benjamiie  10  the  Neoeb;  the  relations 
between  Saul  and  David  forbid  this.  Some  of  Ihe  names  of  the 
Negeb,  however,  appear  10  hai-e  been  carried  northward  by  the 
clans  when  Ibey  left  Ihe  Nexeb.    Thi>  may  well  have  been  the 

^<^.1B  an^To  Ihe  Mory  X^iiri  penanaV^i^o^p'bel!^ 
evidently  corrupt— Sbalitha.     See  Laishah,  and  Saul,  |  ,, 

be  Ib^  'mi'e  t^t"of  1  ™  SI  1  .-l^ISe  Se,  ofSaul  and^Khan 
were  brought  by  Ihe  men  of^Belh-eilgal  (in  Benjamin)  10  the 
lacred  tree  ai  Beth-gilgal,  and  there  buried.  From  1  S.3&4a  il 
appears  Ihat  Laish.  or  talher  Sbalishah,  was  either  idenlical 
with,  or  near,  Belh-gilgal  («e  G*Lt,i«i,  Laishah.  PaltiX  The 

M»HW<HE^7l  >>>  ^"b  (ie^MERAB),  and  ^"ouid  be'c^lo^ 
iBjosh.lS,MS.2lM.      CpZELRK. 

Rome  (e.g. ,  Peltie)  ideniil)'  the  Zelah  (Sela*)  of  Josh,  with  Ibe 
Zilu  of  the  Amama  Tablets  (181,145),  »  pl*»  '"''Ich,  like 
Lachish,  threw  off  the  Egyptian  authority.  t.  K.  C. 


K.<i:f?f).s^ 


nmonite,  one  of  David's  heroes 

tfflArri  (A),  i  t^liuiritji'n,  (BAl, 
miAaat  i  >M^(  [LJ;  1  Ch.1139,  «*■,  (Bol.  i«W.in  [AL), 
1  uwuni']'  (BAI,  .,...„,  [H],  i  „t,^„  [LD. 


n  of  .-nSn  dJalOfah). 
bemiswmienforfl^ 
^—i-f-.  Zaiephaifaile — 


(/„« 


.  pi^C 


n(seeZHLAl  t.  K.  C. 

PnB^V;  CAAn&aA  [&AL,  but 
C«>A<t>.  A,  in  Josh.,  cintj),  B,  in  Ch.].  which  suggests 
inB?X  SaJpahad  — i.*.,  perhapt  '  proteclion  [^S. 
"shadow"]  from  lerror."  S  43,  or  [Paierson.  SBOT, 
on  Nu.  27],  ■  the  Dread  One  is  shadowed  '  ; '  see,  how- 
ei'er,  balow).  Zelophehad  (Zaipahad  ?)  is  variously 
represented  as  the  second  son  of  Manasseh  { i  Ch.  7  ij  ; 
see  ASHIEL),  and  as  b.  Hepher,  b.  Gilead.  b.  Machir, 
b.  Manasseh  (Josh.  17 3).'  He  is  said  (o  have  had  no 
sons,  but  live  daughlers^—viz, ,  Mahlah,  Noah.  Hc^lah. 
Milcah.  Tiriah  (Nii.263327i  38ii  Josh.173).  These 
daughters  are  said  (Nu.27i-4)  to  have  approached 
Moses.  Eleaiar,  the  princes,  and  all  Ihe  congregation 
with  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  receive  an  inheriianee 
as  representing  theit  father,*  who  died  in  the  wilderuess, 
and  had  no  sons.  .*  favourable  answo-  ivas  given 
(ir,  ;-ii):  but  the  decision  was  supplemented  later 
(Nu.  36)  by  an  order  that  heiresses  should  marry  Hilhin 
Accordingly  Zelophehad's  daughters 


ohave 


ir  fall 


Th.1l  P  had  access  10  old  lists,  is  undeniable ;  b 
not  unfrequenlly  represenis  comipt  forms  of  the  same 
name  as  independent  members  of  genealogies.  Il  is 
therefore  nol  impossible  that  in  Ihe  list  of  six,  formed 
by  Zelophehad  and  his  daughters,  the  same  name  in 
differeni  forms  may  occur  several  times.  There  is 
plausibility  in  Ihe  view  that  (he  name  which  underlies 
Zelophehad,  Mahlah.  and  Milcah  is  Salhad.  which,  as 
has  been  shown  elsewhere  (Galeed,  §  1}.  may  underlie 
Sahadulhn  in  Gen.  3]  47,  and  appears  in  Dt.  3id  and 
elsewhere  as  Salecah  (f.J'.).  Il  is  indeed  probable 
that  in  one  form  of  the  paltinrchal  siory  ^faurSii  was 
much  referred  to  (cp  Hahanj.'  The  objection  thai 
Salhad  was  on  the  E.  side  of  Ihe  Jordan,  whereas  it 
appears  lhat  P  did  nol  recognise  Manasseh  as  having 
inheritances  in  Gilend,'  is  not  as  important  as  il  seems, 
for  the  tradition  that  Zelophehad  was  '  son  of  Hepher, 
son  of  Gilead,'  cannot  be  annulled  by  bracketing  '  son 
of  Gilead,'  etc.,  in  Josh.  173.  In  delermining  the  sense 
of  Zelophehad  and  the  other  names,  we  cannot  ignore 
Ihe  asserted  connection  of  Zelophehad  with  Gilead.* 
But  further  inquiry  seems  to  be  bringing  out  these 
results — that  the  school  of  writers  reprrscnied  by  P 
had  access  to  lists  in  which  several  tribes.  Including 
Manasseh,  were  located  in  the  Negeb,  lhat  Og's 
Iraditional  kin^om  was,  nol  in  Bashan.  but  in  Cusban. 
and  hence  thai  Salecah  is  not  the  original  name  io 
Dt.  3 10,  etc. ,  but  some  Negeb  luinie  such  as  I^alusah. 
This  being  the  caw,  the  name  of  Iklachii's  sister  nsScn 


id  those  ofher  sons  libhod(cp  HodeshX  and 
i  for  Aihhur  and  Jeraljmeel  teipeciively.  So, 
Bushlal  of  Zeliqihehad,  the  tint,  the  fouitb. 


>  On  the  analysis  of 


of  JoA.  I- I*  set  Ojt/.h 
;  Kuinm,  r*.7'll4»r 

iieni  wiih  JosKH 
lughters  received  a 
:w(fl-A-/«*.jis, 


hv^ioogle 


Maiuhnlh  (b.  SIiuIl-iI),  an 


_  .  iribnl  names,  and  i 
•e  Negcb  nanus,  the  mosi  proLabte  < 
Klttp  ^irj  wLih  .]':-p ISh 


■ikI  (iilcul,  wiih  which  Zclo^riMhad  »  abo  gcncdDeically 
The  menning  ^  Ihe  Hanment   thai  Zdophehad  had  Hvg 

»I!5cilrSi  ihe'J^  tCT!rol'clan'^lkrZa'^w"°or'i»bmMl. 
ZELOTES  (zhAwthc).  Lk.fiis  AV.  RV  Zealot 


Sepulchre. 


See     Rachel's 


[3'^?S  ; 


I,  5507-,  Heb..  on 
-.t  Names,  S  .07). 
I.  The  name  of  a  city  of  Benjamin,  gmupeil  wiih 
Beih-arabah  and  Beihel  (Josh.  18>i ;  vapa  [U],  irf^ipi^ 
[A],  f(t>«.p*i^  [L]). 

a.  The  name  of  a  mountain  '  in  the  hiH-couniry  of 
Epliraim,'  from  the  top  of  which  AhiJah  delivered  an 
address  to  Jeroboam  and  the  Israeliiish  army  (a  Ch. 
134 ;  4ro;u>pajv  [tIAL],  vafiapuw  [Niese],  or  ct/itipwi' 
[Naber],  Jos.  /In/.viii,  11  a  =  g  274).  See  Beriheau. 
Both  I  and  3  suggest  most  interesting  problems. 

(binder  {PEF.  1877,  p.  36),  following  Van  de  Velde 
and  Robinson,  identifies  i.  with  the  ruin  es-Samra. 
3-3  m.  W.  from  the  Jordan  and  15-16  m.  in  a  direct  line 
E.  from  Bethel,  and  points  out  Ihal  there  are  two  ruins 
close  together  bearing  the  same  name  (Samra).  Buhl 
{Pal.  180)  inclines  to  accept  this  eombinalion.  Those, 
however,  who  take  this  line  must,  at  any  rate,  separate 
the  city  from  the  mountain  called  Zemaraim,  for  a 
situation  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley  will  hardly  suit 
the  Chronicler's  narrative  ;  v.  19  suggests  that  the  spot 
was  not  far  from  Bethel.  The  matter  needs  re- 
consideration. 


=n  Ob", 


EonsiilRl 


Kchul>oain(and  of  course  Abijah)< 

leroboamandby  Rehob^un,  ai  well  as  by  ihc  Jc 

luse  ii  wu  Ihe  'Holy  Land'  oTluael  and  of  Jembmeel, 

lelanXofthecloielyrelawdpeapIeofjeiahiiKel.   'Kpjiraiin' 


el  (perh: 


ni>,  the  soulhern  Shun 


<probabl]r  n( 

handt  of  IcroliDain.    Acording  10  the 
Kehohuam  idoIi  these  cities  from  Jerob< 

ofVen  wonts  on  Hkh  which 


eihanah  (perhaps  misread  for 
Shbh,  Shuheu),  and  Ephron 
le<l  Shechem,  bm  really  named 
.  ,.  xt.rMv..,H).wereinthe 
tr(.Ch.l».9), 

I  a  geofrapher. 


le-linis  of  Judafa,  1 


char,  A>hec,  and  Naphlali. 

J  probahlye 

h-letah>»eelX  and  Miiacai 
heReth-arabuhandZniiarai 


n  ».  »  probably  come  from  Beih-'a 

fo  tay  when  these  places  stood,  eicepi  that  one  01  tnem  i; 

s  Simian  was   in  the  hands   of  Abijal 
■ .  autborlty),  and  Jeroboam  hat 

""   ".    CpZEiiIaiTt" 


id  9.  should  not  be  identifie< 


ZEIOKA.,    RV    Z*min>li   (nn>pt.   amapiac    [B], 


ZBPBCANIAH 


"iC^j'. 


ZEHAN  i]2'S).  a  place  (as  the  text  stands)  in  the 
Shephelah,  mentioned  with  Hadashah  and  Migdai- 
gad  (ceNN*.[B],  -M  [A],  cen&M  [L]).  Josh.lSjjT; 
presumably  identical  with  the  ZaANAK  (]](Cyj  of  Mic. 
Ill  (CAINAN  [Aid.  and  some  MSS],  CENNiN  [some 
MSS,  Syro-Hex.].  cENnAAP  [B^''Ag*J.— &&N  [y]). 

The  probatHlily  it.  however,  that  (here  is  a  m      '  ■-'■-. 


.h^. 


Jiof  Ju-1 


«  Zaanan  of  Micah 
is  of  the'i^ 


Among  the 
ravourable  to 
Mi«»b.   ," 

n«l  lot 

.  jw,  if  Mi 

er  urophecies  relntiv 
'  ihat  the  invaders 


,  iifiipeh,  Joklheel,  Lochish,  andwi  may  noW'add  Zcna. 

Hadashah.  and  Migdal.gad,  which  ate  srauped  loceihcr  i 
r'.  37.    That  Zenan  maybe  presumed  lo  be  identical wlih  ih 


place  which  has  a  melancholy  precedeni 
those  which  suffer  from  the  invauon  is,  not  {hOtf  (SnmuiaX 
but  li'pC'  (Shimkok)  in  the  Negeb,  See  Fiophet,  |  jE. 
IIKI  will  iherefoce  presumably  bc^jn  (ZoanX  and  jx  (Zin), 
Loth  of  which  forms  appear  to  have  been  connected  geo- 
eraphically  with  Ihe  famous   Kadesh  (cp   pAHAoist:,    |   6; 

I&17  was  not  improbibly  'ioan.  Kadnh.  Jeiahmeel-gBd  [or 
■imply  Jerahmeelj.'and  in  Mic.  Ill,  besides  Sbaphir  (Shamir?), 

may  recognise  Jerahmeel  (ic^  nra-n'TB'^  Sketi' nse")  »"d 
Zuan.  [I  a  imibahle.  however,  that  Zoan  or  Zaanan  {Zenan), 
lil:eZiH(7.T7.^comesfroni  the  widely-spread  race-name  Ishnuel 
(hrnnigh  the  intermediate  Ibrrn  Zibeon  (j^y^K).    ^e  Zidkuk, 

ZENAS  (ZHN&C  [Ti.  WH],  abbrev.  from  Zenodorus  1 
cp  Ahtemas,  Olvmpas,  and  Names,  g  S6.  end),  a 
lawyer  (vofutoi),  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Tit.  813:  'Be 
lenlous  in  helping  Zvnas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on 
their  way.  Ihat  llwy  want  for  nodiing.'  Whether  he 
was  a.  Jewish  lawyer  or  a  Roman  jurisconsult  is  un- 
certain ;  but  the  non- Hebrew  name  and  the  short 
criticism  of  voiuttl  in  Til.  39  (cp  Z-th".  S'nlltji) 
make  for  the  latter,  and  the  association  with  Apollos 
suggests  Ihat  he  was  possibly  of  Alexandrian  origin. 

In  Ihe  llsisof  the  '  seventy '  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorolheui 
and  Pseudo-Hippolylus  be  is  made  bishop  of  Biospolis  and 
he  is  menlioned  in  Mrntra  of  the  Gteelc  church  as  author  of 
the  (no  longer  eilanl)  vicr.  gf  Tiltu. 

ZEPHANIAH  (n;3Siy.  'whom  Vahwi  hides,'  or 
•  defemls.' g  30,  to  which  add  the  references  C/i'i.  I107, 
1  «.-,.  etc.;  Lidibarski./toK^i.  3S5[cp  also  below, 
id^  »-4];  CO*ONi4c).  I.  Son  of  Cushi.  the 
anil  dat*.  jij^ij,^  according  to  the  order  of  his  book, 
among  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  flourished  in  the  reign 
i>f  Josiah  of  Judah,  and  apparently  before  Ihe  great 
reformation  in  Ihe  eighteenth  year  of  thai  king  (6ai 
B,  c. ).  For  various  forms  of  idolatry  put  dow  n  in  that 
year  (a  K.  23*/  ii)  are  spoken  of  by  Zephaiiiah  as  still 
prevalent  in  Judah  (I4/-).  and  are  specified  in  such  a 


mplytl 


of  individuals,  but  held  Ihe  first  pbce  among  the  nalion.il 
backslidings  thiit  could,  as  the  prophet  teaches,  be  re- 
moved only  by  a  sweeping  judgment  on  the  stale.      Of 

much  ,is  his  genealogy,  contrary  lo  the  iisual  practice  in 
the  case  of  the  prophets  (see  Is.  1 .  Jer.  1 1  Eiek.  I3  Hos, 
1 1  Joel  1 1 )  is  carried  back  fotir  generations,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  great-greal -grandfather  Hezekiah 
(It)  is  the  king  of  that  name,  and  if  so  he  will  have 
belonged  10  the  highest  class  of  Jtidiean  society. 

The  genuineness  and  integrity  of  Ihe  short  prophecy- 
ascribed  10  Zephaniah  do  not  seem  to  be  open  to  reason- 

"s  i«t.i!«r.  n^i3  bT^Ti  it,  TJtt. 

and  it  is  true,  if  3  were  a  distinct  oracle,  there  would  be 
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no  cogenl  reason  to  ascribe  U  to  the  aitlhor  of  the  two 
chapters  thai  precede ;  for  the  book  of  the  minor 
prophels  is  made  up  of  short  pieces,  some  bearing  a 
name  and  some  anonymous,  and  it  is  only  old  usage 
Iha.1  ascribes  the  anonymous  pieces  to  [he  last  preceding 
prophet  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  his  prophecy.  But, 
though  the  sequence  of  tlioughl  in  the  book  of  Zephaniali 

single  leading  motive  runs  ihrough  the  whole,  and  the 
firsl  two  chapters  would  be  incomplete  wiihoui  the 
third,  which,  moreover,  is  certainly  pre-esilic  {w.  t-<) 
and  presents  specific  points  of  contact  with  whal  pie- 
cedes  as  well  as  a  general  agreement  in  style  and  idea 


[se< 


The  prophecy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (i.) 
a   i-httiinanr   ''^*  menace  (1);    (i'-l  tl'«  admonition 

approach  of  a  swHping  and  world-wide  judgment,  which  the 
TKophet  Announces  as  ntar  al  hand,  and  iniemret*.  on  the  lines 

as  deigned  to  deslr*^  the  widced . 
visible  aovcRiEr'" 

cha|)ten,theenectotlhi 


leslrw  the  widced  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
iiy  oTihe  nEhieoui  God  of  Israel  (1  i/.j  n-a). 
ih,  which  forms  the  sul^'ect  of  the  nm  and  third 


of  the  judgment  willbetosiftoutthe  idolaters, 
ine  men  or  viQjencQ  and  wrong,  the  fiilse  prwhets  and  proFuie 

■like  ('the  men  that  areihickened  on  their  lees,'  1  is),  and  who 
deem  that  Vnhwi  will  do  neither  good  nor  evil  h  4  i  er:  II  3  jX). 
The  men  who  seek  meekness  ind  righieousneH  will  be  let;,  a 

S^hSid  (i'/s^ \o"ihe'J?a"fiHutr of  oEdness  'a^^^, 
a  peaceful  life  under  Yahwi^s  immediate  kini 
proteqiion  (S 13-17).    Such  an  ideal  neces     '" 
shall  no  longer  be  threatened  by  hostility 
condition  is  utisfled  by  the  prophet's  v\ 


their  seitlementsfrom  the  Medi 
and  their  remoter  oppressors,  t^ 
thall  also  perishes  11-15:1    Tl 


V  of  the  eReci 
»  of  his  nation. 
.  and  of  Moa 
Hebrews  to  • 


Schen 


_tbe  Ethi._ 

,,.-- — -, ^tCTSlnt'  It  was 

;n  Ethicrtjic  dynasts  boldir^  sway  in  Eg>-pt  that  Aasyria  had 
coniend  during  the  sevenih  century  B.C.,  when  the  petty 
iirdoms  of  Palestine  were  so  often  crushed  between  the  collision 

raryof  Jo^iah.  and  the  restorer  of  a  truly  EKVpiian  kingdom, 
s  nominally  the  heir  of  the  great  Ethiopian  sovereigns. 
Zephanlah's  conceptions  are  closely  modelled 


f   Yahn 


righteo 


i  purp 


t  by 


.  __  ,j  isaian  a  century  before,  when  Judah  first 
.  a__zS"  fel'  the  weight  of  the  .Assyrian  rod  ;  and 
judgment.  ,^j,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  depth  and  permanence  of  that  great  prophet's 
influence.     But  in  one  point  there  is  an  important 


laiah's 


s  the  rod  of 


complete,  and  Yahwi  returns  to  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  the  theodicea  is  completed  by  the  fall  of  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  the  dlvitie  tlecrees  before 
the  inviolable  walls  of  the  holy  mountain.  Zephaniah, 
in  like  manner,  looks  to  an  all-conquering  nation  as 
tlie  instrument  of  divine  judgment  on  Judah  and  the 
rest  of  the  known  worid.  He  represents  the  day 
of  Vahwi,  according  to  the  old  meaninK  of  that  phrase 
(WRS.  Pnfi.^  397/).  as  a  day  of  battle  (not  an 
Hssiie  da]r);  he  speaks  of  the  guests  invited  to  Yahu-6's 

fenced  cities,  of  blood  poured  out  as  dust,  of  pillage 
and  desolation  at  the  hand  of  an  enemy  (1 7  13  16-18), 
Beyond  this,  however,  all  Is  vague ;  we  hrar  neither 
who  the  sword  of  Yahw^  [2,^)  is,  nor  what  is  to 
bei-ome  of  him  when  his  work  is  completed,  Isaiah's 
construction  has  in  all  its  parts  a  dehnite  reference 
to  present  [Militical  facts,  and  is  worked  out  to  a 
complete  conclusion :  Zephaniah  borrows  the  ideas  of 
his  predecessor  without  attaining  to  his  clearness  of 
political  conception,  and  so  his  picture  is  incomplete. 
The  foreign  conqueror,  by  whom  Judah  is  to  be  chas- 
tised ai>d  Mineveh  and  Ethiopia  destroyed,  is  brought 
on  to  the  stage,  but  never  taken  off  it.  It  is  s.ife  to 
conclude  that   the   principal    actor  in  the   prophetic 
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drama,  who  is  thus  strangely  forgotten  at  the  last,  was 
not  as  real  and  prominent  a  figure  in  Zephnnlah's 
political  horiion  as  Assyria  was  in  the  horiion  of  Isaiah. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  so  cuni- 
plele  a  reproduction  of  Isaiah's  ideas  in  the  picture  of  a 

stimulus  Irom  without ;  and  this  stimulus  has  been  found, 
with  much  plausibility,  in  the  Scythian  invasion  of 
western  Asia,  to  which  some  of  Jeremiah's  earlier 
prophecies  {as  5is-i;  Si-«  is-ij)  also  appear  to  refo" 
(see  Israel,  9  39,  col.  3246). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  comparison  between  Isaiah 
and  Zephaniah  affords  an  instruciive  example  of  the 
E  Contrut  difference  between  original  and  repro- 
wiui  luUh.  ''"'^''™  Pf''P''«y-  All  the  prophets 
»»-•»■».  ^j^  certain  fundamental  ideas  in  com- 
mon, and  each  has  learned  something  from  his  pre- 
decessors. If  Zephaniah  draws  from  Isaiah.  Isaiab 
bimself  drew  from  Amos  and  Hosen.  Isaiah,  howe^■e^, 
goes  to  his  predecessors  for  general  principles,  and 
shapes  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  time  in  a  manner  altt^ethcr  fresh 
and  independent.  Zephaniah,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
to  his  predecessor  for  delaih ;  he  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the 
prophetic  ideas,  and  looks  for  a  final  consummation  of 
the  divine  purpose,  not  only  in  accordance  Hith  the 
principles  of  Isaiah,  but  on  the  very  lines  which  thai 
prophet  had  laid  down.  These  lines,  however,  were 
drawn  on  the  assumption  that  the  Assyrian  judgmeiK 
was  final  and  would  be  directly  followed  by  the  reign  of 
iptiiHi  was  not  justified  bj" 


inging  of  the  reign  of  righteousness 
again  deferred,     Zephaniah  sees  this,  but  fails  to 
draw  the  true  inference.      He  postulates  a 


istorj-  s 


e  Assyria 


of  whici 


fulfil  Isaiah's  unfulfilled  predictions.  But  the  move- 
ments of  history  do  not  repeal  themselves  ;  and  the 
workings  of  (jod's  righteous  providence  take  fresh  shape 
in  each  new  scene  of  the  world's  life,  so  that  a  prediction 
not  fulfilled  uniler  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  gii'eli 
can  never  again  be  fulfilled  in  dt/ail.  As  it  is  an 
essential  feature  of  prophecy  that  all  Ideas  are  not  only 
presented  but  thotighl  out  In  concrete  form,  and  with 
reference  to  present  historical  conditions,  the  distlnciioD 
between  the  lemporarj'  form  and  the  permanent  religious 
truth  embodied  in  that  form  is  also  essential.  The 
tendency  to  confound  the  twch — to  ascribe  absolute  truth 

unfulfilled  predictions  as  simply  deferred,  even  where 
the  form  of  the  prediction  is  obviously  dependent  on 
mere  tem|iorary  conditions  irf  the  prophet's  own  time — 
gained  ground  from  the  time  of  Zephaniah  onwnrds, 
and  culminated  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature.  As  il 
grew,  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  great  prophets  fell  into 
the  background,  and  were  at  length  entirely  lost  in  the 
crass  Jewish  conception  of  a  Messianic  age,  which  is 
little  more  than  an  apotheosis  of  nalioital  particularism 
and  sclf-righteousne^s. 

Ze[)!ianiah's  escluiiology  is  not  open  to  this  charge  : 
with  him,  as  with  Isaiah,  the  doctrirK  of  the  s.ilvation  of 
the  remnant  of  Israel  is  inspired  by  spiritual  convictions 
and  inslinct  with  ethical  force.  "The  emphasis  still  lies 
(3 11.3)  on  the  moral  idea  of  the  renmant,  not  on  the 
physical  conception  Israel  He  does  not  yield  to  Amos 
or  Isaiah  in  the  courage  with  which  he  dcnotmces  sin 
in  high  places,  and  he  is  akin  to  Hosea  in  his  firm  hok] 
of  the  principle  that  the  divine  governance  is  rnoled  Dot 
only  In  righteousness  but  in  love,  and  that  the  triumph 
of  love  is  the  end  of  Yahwi's  working  {3  it)-  Yet  c<.tn 
here  we  seethe  difierence  between  the  first  and  the  second 
generation  of  prophecy.  The  persuawon  to  which 
Hosea  attains  tmly  through  an  Intense  inward  struggle, 
which  lends  a  peculiar  pathos  10  his  book,  appears  in 
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Zephaniah,  as  it  were,  rciciy  nxade.  There  is  no  menial 
conflict  before  he  can  pass  Ihrough  Ihe  anticiiialion  of 
devasuiling  judgment  to  ihe  assurance  of  the  victor}-  of 
divine  love  ;  and  the  sharp  transitions  thai  characterise 
the  book  are  nol,  as  with  Hosea,  due  to  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  but  on[y  mark  Ihe  pass^c  to  some  new  topic 
in  the  circle  of  received  prophetic  Inilh. 

The  finest  thing  in  the  book— in  spile  of  certain 
obscurities,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  corrupiions  of 
the  text — is  the  closing  passage  ;  but  Ihe  description  of 
Ihe  day  of  Yahw*,  the  diit  ira  diis  iita  of  1  tj,  which 
furnishes  the  le^t  of  (he  most  siriking  of  medieval 
hymns,  has  perhaps  taken  firmer  hold  of  (he  religious 
imag;! nation.  Least  satisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  the 
judsmenl  on  heathen  nations,  and  of  their  subsequent 
conversion  to  YahwS  (38-.o).  In  Ihe  scheme  of  Isaiah 
it  is  made  dear  that  the  fall  of  the  power  that  shatters 
0  be  reci^nised  as  Yahwe's 


a  falls  he/on 


is   openly 
vindicated  before  Ihe  nations.      Zephaniah,  on  the  other 

Yahwe's  work,  and  specially  designed  for  Ihe  instruction 
and  amendment  of  Israel  (36/),  and  neglects  to  show 
how  this  conviction,  which  he  himself  derives  from 
Isaiah,  is  to  be  brought  home  by  the  coming  judgment 
to  the  heart  of  heathen  nations.  Their  own  gods, 
indeed,  will  prove  helpless  (2ii)-  l>ut  thai  is  not 
enough  to  turn  tbcir  eyea  toward  Vabw6.  Here,  there. 
fore,  there  is  in  his  eschatology  a  sensible  lacuna,  from 
which  Isaiah's  construction  is  free,  and  a  commence- 
ment of  the  tendency  to  look  at  things  from  a  merely 
Israelite  standpoint,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  of 
the  later  Apocalyptic,  w.  H.  s. 

!t  has  seemed  best  to  the  present  writer  to  leave  the 
preceding  interesting  and  suggestive  article  substantially 
as  it  stood  in  i888  ;  and  to  append  in  a  supplement 
such  additions  as  seem  to  be  now  re(|uired. 

The  inlt^rity  ef  the  prophecy  has  been  much  more 
seriously  questioned  than  it  was  in  i888. 

KucMn  (I  tB,  5-S)  in  .88,.  .t 

6.  BM«nt    ai-3  II  aninu  ^--■-      •' ' 

Critidim.     chiefly,  ./ihe  i 


if>ii[naIb«J 


!n  Ihe  de- 

prohably 
Schwally 


CDuni  of  yfg  and  .-njj;  2  -p ;  3j.i>  fae  treats  as  exilic  (chiefly  on 
B0i;iwnIorihe'reiiiiHinl'Sj9),and«iHpiH«*>ilic:  ihe'slnele 
leailini;  motive'  appealeil  u  above  by  Roberlson  SmHh,  tie 
c\>ii<4ders  to  be  evidence  only  of  unity  of  rtiitutioH^  not  of 
unily  of  u-lkaf.  Wellhausea  Ub),,  A1B9S)  is  luspidaut  of 
33,  and  RJecEA  ija^,  s-ti;  he  treat*  S  as  an  appeibdiv,  added 
subwquBilly  in  tare  »aij«,  Rrsl  S  1.7  (cp  Mic  1  i*),  and  then 
Sfrio  (ep  Slic  Tj™>)— 8S.10  being  separated  from  8  i.j  on 
accounc  of  the  sudden  chanf^  of  tone  and  subject,  conwtlaiions 
and  procniici  following  imincdiaiely  upon  cennuK  and  rebuke, 
and  ihe  heathen, not  the  Jew&.  beina  IbreatciKd  with  punishment , 
Budde  (.SA  Kr.,  184),  pp.  393^  woukl  admit  Si-iSi'S/te 
[in  this  order]  ii-ij  as  in  harmony  with  ibe  nre^iilic  period, 
and  a  niitahle  sequel  10  I;  S  4-15  ha  rejects,  as  inconnucnl  mth 
1  (Israel  no  longer,  at  in  1,  the  perpeiraior  of  vmng,  bul  Ihe 
victini of  wrong,  which  is  now  ff.  9  end)  to  be  avenged);  89^ 

and!l'i4-iaisalalerlynlaleplU«uu8ii-i>'"corniirr£/i(C^i 
iS«6,l3;.  ^agreeiwiihBudde.  Davidson (iS96)defendi(9qj7:) 
Sasawbole,  Hlmitlingonly  lhiUl4-i9  may  in  pans  have  been 
eipanded  (the  ffiHH'hylhni  Hen*  latendeil  to  piedominnle  in 
(he^  verses;  but  in  some  places,  B«p«cialiy  1 5 7,  it  can  be 
restored  only  by  conudeiablB  textual  alURUtaiu,  and  ^b.m  do 
not  confof  m  10  it  at  all)  1  in  S  he  f«ls  douhtbl  only  about  R 10 
(vhich  is  lulually  ohicure  and  nnc«tain)ind  about  the  'ei- 
Itemelybcauiifulpavave' 814-30,  which  seenu  to  bim  to  spring 
from  a  litm  when  thv  judgnientH  have  already  lalkn  upon 
Israel  (p.  lO,  and  by  Qsjubilanl  Bme  coolraits  snangely 
with  the  daA  picture  of  guilt  3 1-1  7.  and  even  mlh  the  more 
samhrsbopnorSii-ij.  Voinick(iB97)in!agrett  clouly  with 
Wellhauien,  onIytEJei:t<nKlT5aswellastTit,c8-ii  ;  in  B.  how- 
ever, he  rejects  only  (like  Budde)  S«^  in  addition  loS  14-". 
G.  A.  Smith  (iSuS)  accepts  (S1I.4S)  Ihe  whole  of  S  except  3  s-i  I ; 
in  3  he  regards  II9/  av  '  obviously  a  later  insertion,' and  814.90 
as  cUrarty  an  epilogue  of  peace  and  hope  added  at  Ihe  cloae  of 
The  exile  or  after  the  rctim,  (,4  jn.     Baodissin  {Eml.  1901, 


ZEPHANIAH 

(which  will  have  ended  with  %  m™)  °but°  ■mi^nne^Sy'by 
uioiher  h.ind  than  that  oT  Zephaniah  himvlf. 

Of  the  passages  which  have  been  thus  questioned. 
2i-3  may  tie  accepted  as  Zephaiiiah's  without  any 
scruple :  it  forms  for  a  prophet  the  almost  necessary 
counterpart  to  1.  In  24-7  the  only  susjncious  part  is  the 
(cp  the  remarks  below  on  3  iS-jo},  which  m 


.   gloss  (Well 


rack); 


nd  2. J 


Ihe  destruction 
of  Nineveh  in  607  than  afler  it  (cp  also  §  3).  Against 
8t-S  11-13  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  :  as 
Biidde  (396)  says,  we  are  here  in  the  pre-exilic 
Jerusalem,  without  any  Irace  of  the  eiile  and  its  experi- 
ences. Davidson  remarks  in  particuhir  that  3  1-7  is 
characterised  geneinlly  by  the  same  moral  earnestness 

likely  to  have  been  applied  to  Jerusalem,  except  in  the 
pre-ciilic  period  :  Sii-ij  describes  the  Jerusalem  of  Ihe 
future,  purihed  by  judgment,  and  naturally  therefore 
differs  in  lone  from  3i-7.  Schwally's  main  argument 
{tix  f.)  for  rejecting  Ss  cannot  tie  sustained:  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nations  are 
there  gathered  together  a^inj^  Ismi>l  (as  in  Ez.  38/  and 
poRt.exilic  passages)  ;  they  are  assembled  for  punish- 
ment, and  Isr.iel  is  included  among  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  greater  consensus  against  Zephaniah' a 
authorshipof  28-11  89/  and  3i4-».  It  is  objected  to 
28-IO  (the  oracle  of  Moab  and  Ammon)  (hat  there  is 
no  sufficient  motive  for  the  mention  of  these  countries 
about  625  B.C.  (the  Philistines,  2  j-7.  would  be  on  the  line 
of  march  of  the  Scythians  towards  Egj'pt ;  indeed, 
Herodotus  enpressly  says  that  they  passed  by  Ashkelon, 
1105),  ih.1t  the  reproaches  of  2B 10  presuppose  Ihe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  gave  occasion  for  them 
(Ezek.2536S),  that  (see  Budde  above)  the  attitude  of 
the  prophet  towards  Judah  is  here  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  taken  by  him  in  I,  and  that  Ihe  elegiac  measure, 
which  at  least  predominates  in  24-7  ii-i],  does  not 
appear  in  2a-io.  It  may,  however,  be  doubled  whether 
of  28  10  necessarily  refer  to  the  events  of  B.C. 


586.  I 


also  u 


ify  us  in  declaring  that  no  adetjuote 
motive  then  csisled  for  the  unfavourable  mention  of 
these  arrogant  and  encroaching  (Is.  166  Am.  I13) 
nations  (Davidson  compares  Dl2Sj6);  if  Ezekiel.  ia 
spite  of  his  uncompromising  sense  of  Judah's  sin  (1-24), 
nevertheless  resents  strongly  (25i-ii)  Ihe  unfriendly 
attitude  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  why  may  not  Zephaniah 
have  done  the  same?  The  argument  derived  fmm  Ihe 
change  of  rhythm  possesses  weight ;  but  it  implies  thai 
we  are  right  in  emending  the  content  (2  s  th)  so  as  10 
restore  the  ffnif-rhythm,  and  also  that  we  have  valid 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Zephaniah  would  desire  to 
preserve  rhythmical  uniformity  throughoul  Ihe  entire 
passage  (23  '  I  have  beard  '  is  an  ei'ident  reminiscence 
of  Is.  166).  2  II,  however,  connects  imperfectly  both 
with  2io  and  with  2i»  (observe  'ye  aho')\  and  may 
therefore  be  the  addition  of  a  reader,  who  desiderated 
here  the  two  thoughts  which  the  verse  contains ;  and 
39/  (Ihe  fo»i«rrj.on  of  the  nations}'  connects  extremely 
badly  (notice  !•.  9  '  for  then'}  with  it  {H\e  JuJ^meil  on 
the  nations — if  not,  indeed,  their  dr$lrucliiia.  1 3/}. 
As  regards  3i4.».  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  It  is,  in 
O.  A.  'Smith's  words  (73),  a  '  new  song  from  God," 
which  came  to  some  prophM,  shortly  after  the  return, 
and  expressed  for  llie  remnant  that  survived,  Ihe 
■  afflicted  and  poor '  people  of  v.  la.  the  brighter  hopes 


I    fosi 


The 


any   1 


their  origin,  an  ideal  one :  and  the  question  remaii 
whether  it  is  more  than  a  lyrical  development  1 
the  thought  of  ini.  ii-ij,  such  as  Zephaniah,  renlisir 
vividly  in  spirit  the  blissful  future,  might  have  coi 
ifeslli^  some  comiplipn  in  8  id  ;  but  the  hoic 


of  Ihe  1 


Jgle 


ZBPHAKUH 

Wnicted  himself.     Undoubtedly  the  terms  of  vv.  iS-ao   I 
presuppose  exile,  whilst  t^.  u-.j  surest  nothing  mote 
than  the  purification  of  Judah   in    its  own   home  ;  but 
both  exile,  and  n-storation  from  exile,  are  contemplated 
by  Jercniiah,    and  Zephnniah  might  have  added    the    { 
closing  verses  of  his  book  many  years  afler 
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(e.^.  5j6-3o).      The 


;  in  the  future.      It  is,  howt 
suspioi 


clearly  to 


.n  the 


e  question  will  hardly  be  arrive 
basis  of  Zephaniah  alone  :  it  will  depend  on  tne  co 
elusion  formed  by  the  critic  on  passages  of  similar  ir 
port  found  in  many  of  the  other  prophets  (cp  Inlrod. 
'=9/  "73  306/-  3'8  330  334  ;  and  Chcy  "  ' 
WRS.    ProMJ^Ixv  '' 


WRS,    ProfhA 


The  t( 


^■f-]- 


of  Zephan 


hile  on  the  whole  well  pre- 


everal  passages  open  1 

_   — ,     and  in  some  unquestionably  corrupt.    Many 

7.  Taxt    ^f  ^^^  ^^.^^    however,    been   corrected, 
especially  by  WeLlhausen,  chieHy  on  the  basis  of  0. 

wV.VowTwS'GASm.);  bul  a'fcw'tJ  ihr'lnore  .wlabl^ 
KiHtagD  may  be  bricAynolice' 
Mocki  with  the  wicknl,'  is  inc 
prob.  {We.  Now.)  a  late  glo»  ; 


«hyih 


i'CS 


Higruoui  with  the 

1  jj  omii  prob.  HfStrin  i 

iml  the  wenhippcn'  o?  Yabwt, 

«h  'D  i  !  1 1^31  itWanil  (Che. 


i>  on  the  whole  moii  prob.  (E'p^p  ireani '  la  guhet  ilubbie ") ; 
1 1  for  the  Uni  wo  clauses  (la  chaff)  read  with  WellhauKn 
(nearly  as  «) '  before  ft  iictmt  ai  ckaff  that  faarlk  raiajt ' 
(TjB  [4»  rrlrHf  0^3);  3ta   read  probiJily  (9  We.)   'and    ' 
Ch&eth  shall' be  an' hklriealLon  for  sbepherdl '  (m)  n^3  aJi;n; 

pDf^ble  rendering  of  the  existing  Heb.);  3  J  read  (0  We.)  ^and 

the  caa»  r/lii  tea  {l^n  '?^n\  and  (We.) '  by  the  sea '  for  '  there.  , 

upon'  iary  ^  for  D.tSv);  Sii  ii  lean  -in,  'make  lean'  (cp  i 

Is  10  16  17  4,  though  the"  word  ii  here  strange)  for  ^n  ;   3 14  ^ 

■\]'wrr^S  cannot  be  right  ('all  the  beasts  of  the  nations'  is  no  < 

(nnsktiworiOi  thenfi>r'^p'(Ih«i)v«ce-reidprobahly(We.)  ' 
tia,  '  the  owl' (Fs.  101 7),  and  for  y*\,  'degolatioa,'  ^is,  'the 

iBTen'(«Ew.  We.:  cpls.34ir);  S3  lefll  ('leave,' lit.  ii>/«^  r 

hmce™«™«(0;  or'sn^'V'hebonea.'deiioiii.frani  oiyitvery  I 

suspicious ;  Sj  read  with  e  We.,  for  • »  .  .  .  coiKemiog  her,'  , 

'and  all  (hail  have  copunanded  htr  shall  never  be  cut  o^  from  | 

her  eyes'  (only  ;'}'J1?  for  npyc);  SS  for  t<^,  'to  Ihe  prey'  | 

read  prob.,  with  B  Pesh.,  Hiii.,  Bu.,  We.,  Now.,  GASm.,  ' 

n^'S,  '  for  a  witness ' ;  S  id  'VB  n3  'VT^  ('  my  suppliants,  thfl  ' 
daughter  ofmy  dispersed'?)  is  extremely  suspicious;  815  read, 

with®  Pesh.andnearlyaUmodtmi,1pn, 'Me,'fbr  '•ri'Tt,  'fear';  . 
».j  Buhl  (ZATir,  iSfls.  p.  183)  for  ^nn;  proposes  plauably 

P^n;, 'wiHfr»n(.(Eiv.  laSjrfjhblove-'i  Siaa'ror'(RV)  is  I 

less  probable  than  'away  from';  Sis^  is  suspicious,  though  ihe  I 

clause  might  be  rendered  (better  than  in  KV),  '  upon  whom  | 

[refcitiilg  to  'thee"  "       '       ■        -> 


found  in  Isaiah  in  oi 
great  and  abiding  re 
the  profoundly  earnest  moral  lone  which  pervades  it, 
and  in  the  prophet's  dei'p  sense  of  the  sin  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  stern  need  which  impels  ^'ah»£,  who  would 
only  too  gladly  rejoice  over  his  people,  if  it  would 
permit  him  to  do  so  {3i7|.  to  visit  it  with  a  discipline 
such  as  will  purge  au'ay  its  unworthy  members. 
Zephaiiiah's  gospel  has  been  described  as  '  simple  and 
austere.'  II  is  true,  he  goes  back  to  and  insists  with 
pathetic  eloquence  on  the  most  pritoary  and  rudi- 
mentary of  religious  duties,  earnestness  and  siuceriiy  of 
life,  justice  and  integrity,  humility  and  a  simple  trust  in 
GoiL  '  A  thorough  purgation,  Ihe  removal  of  the 
wicked,  Ihe  sparing  of  the  honest  and  the  meek ;  in- 
sistence only  upon  the  mdimenls  of  morality  and 
religion ;  faith  in  its  simplest  form  of  trust  in  a 
righteous  God,  and  chnracler  in  its  basal  elements 
of  meekness  and  truth — these  alone  survive  the  judg- 
ment'  (GASm.,  71).  He  does  not,  as  other  prophets 
commonly  do,  call  the  wicked  10  repent,  or  dwell  upon 
the  divine  grace  which  is  ei-er  ready  to  forgive  Ihe 
penitent :  it  may  be  that  the  doom  seemed  to  him  to  be 
too  imminent ;  Ihe  time  for  pleading  was  past ;  there 
remained  only  the  separnlion  of  the  evil  from  Ihe  good. 
But  he  recognises  and  teaches  clearly  the  morn)  qualities 
which  have  a  value  in  Vahw^'s  eyes,  and  will  not  be 
swept  away  when  the  judgment  comes  {cpls.3Si4-i6). 
Another  point  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is  Zephaniah's 
comprehensive  view  of  historj'.     Yahwe's  haiid  guides 

plishes  his  purposes  of  discipline,  purgation,  and  salva- 
tion {cp  Is,  10;^}.  His  ultimate  purpose  is  that 
not  only  Israel  (Sii-ij).  but  also  the  nations  (2iiJ39/. 
^-u-helher  these  verses  be  Zephaniah's  or  not),  sl^l 
become  the  lojal  and  faithful  servants  of  God. 

Ewald,  Pn/'htls.  %  t,ff.  \  the  GaaiDwntariei  on  the  Minor 

Propheu    in   general   (|(I».,    Keil,    Pusey,    Wellh.,    N'owack, 

r,.\gni.) ;  A.  B.  DavidMn  in  ihe  Calti.  Bihil 

B.  Utentnn.  (iB9«):  Duhm,  riai,i.  Jn-  Pr^fi.  (187$), 

pp.  jtj'yt  kirlt  pat  rick.  DociF,  of  lit 
J.  A.  Selhie's  an-  m  H=..io..'  0«  ■  >nd  Ih» 
-  1.  Schwally,  * 


Pr^fi.f,.,„ff.:}. 

discussions  of  Kuenei.. ,, , . . 

iw  angels  oiled  lords  '  etc.)  is  quoled  by  Clem. 


li^UiE 


:  fifth 
,         .        .  .   Clem, 

r  iraDmenis.  preserved  in  a 
lytreismd  published  lalily : 


VTHI>K,S,i«,0, 


w.R,  s.,§Si-s.  9(parllyl: 
S.  R.  D. .  §g  6-8,  9  Ipanly). 
ii  |jo].ff.*i.».olllL|,  -t     "" 


SM: 


thee 


As  has  been  remarked  already  (S3  3-5),  Zephaniah,  in 
his  prophetic  ideals,  follows  largely  in  the  steps  of 
a  BalieioD    '^''''-     With  Zephaniah  as  with  Isaiah, 

te^^B     ">«  '^"'^  '^"^  ■=  """  of  "  /""fr-™^"'. 

teocnuig.  ^^  ^^  executed  by  Yahwi  upon  Judah, 
which  will  sweep  away  from  it  the  proud,  the  religiously 
Indifterent,  the  scotfers.  the  men  who  abuse  their 
privileges  and  (heir  position  (Sj/).  and  Ihe  impeni- 
tent, who  will  not  listen  to  'correction'  (Sn;),  but 
which  will  leave  behind  a  meek  and  pious  'remnani,' 
who  trust  simply  in  lheirGod(23  3ia/:  cp  Is.  H39,  and 
contrast  Is.  2  tin  17:  Zephaniah,  h  is  to  be  noted, 
emphasises  more  strtmgly  ihan  Isaiah  does  the  particular 
virtues  of  'meekness'  and  'humility').  With  Zephaniah, 
however,  the  jtidgmeni,  more  distinctly  than  in  Isaiah 
(313),  is  a  JDOrfc/judgmenl ;  it  embi^aces  aU  nations 
(li/  38).  not  only  Israel  (l4#|.  The  figure  of 
Yahwi'3  '  Day  ■  ■      ■     ■   -  .  .       -    .        - 


•,"v.,w;. _ 

lAlllhese  '  Zephan  iali-i 


,  K.2S1I 


I  ;  Jer. 
u.[L]), 


approach  is  pictured  ( 1 1 


-i3).  isZephaniah'si 
5407 


vn,  though 


ly  or  indirectly  a  h'laiorical 
hai  ihe  prophet  Zephaniah 
jiiuH  iiAvc  j^ivcii  uiB  iiaii.c  it  ir.isMWS  intcrpictalion  (cp  Ihe 
statement  in  ls.SlB),and  have  coniidered  himself  a  Kuardian  of 
ihe  truth  {cp  S3,  though  lo  be  sure  Schwally  and  Wellhausen 
question  Zephaniah's  aulhor^hip  of  this  passage)  thai  ihe  faiikiful 
will  be  protected  in  ihe  day  of  Yahwi  s  anger,  yet  it  is  at  any 

in  general  belonged  to  families  of  near  or  remote  Jerahoieeljte — 
/.*,,  N.  Arabian — alliiuiies.t  and  ihe  view  is  capable  of  being 

in  Ihe  OT  ([ossing  mer  Zepb.  1 1,  in  s^e  of  ihe  sugg«l"ion 
'  Cushi  ■)  are  most  easily  and  naturally  explained  as  names  of  ihe 
Ne^eb.    From  ibis  pomi  of  view,  'ZephanLih'  (cp  Eliiaphan 

S.-iphan  or   .Saphon,  the  name  of  a   N.   Aralnan   ditlticl— cp 

ha^-e  arisen  can  be  found  in  ibe  name  Eliahba  drnn'SnX  if  (hb 

I  II  is  worth  nodcing  ihai  there  Is  a  well-known  Israelite  gem 
(Brit  Mus.,  No.  lojj),  with  ihis  legend,  vi-jbi  [3  Tfnre^,  where, 
even  irnmnv  be  rendered  'blackish'  or 'brownish '(soOerniont- 
Ganneau,  PEFQ,  i^a,  p  167),  we  must  at  any  me  suppose 
thai  [t  is  a  fanta-siic  variation  of  Hritr  =  TinrKi  so  that  t»ih 
father  and  son  h.-ive  names  which  originally  belonged  to  districts 


biGoogle 


KuFliu  celieion.    The  third  Zcph:i 


ZBPHATH 

\  of  ^nenln)-.  "  maiii.aii.»d  ia  Cril.  Bit. 


smpl*.    ll  was  hcM  lo  b*  his  duly  la  upd  propheiic 

— '-'EHhiibslainedfiomhindenngJirenilih. 

ii5,!)h.  is  npr«»ni«l  u  weond  pntsi 
The  fourth  Zcphaniah  inn  faih.rofa 


tmp.  ZtrubUlbelX     Sec  Zeu 


C] 


ZZ7KATH  {no^;  §  lo;  cE<t>eK>  [BL,],  CE<t>ep 
[A]),  a  Cananniie  cilf  taken  by  the  men  of  StllEON 
{%  4)  and  Judah  (Jiidg.  1 17).  I'robably  a  corruplion  of 
/AKEcilATH  (?.i'.l  {Che.].  For  a  nonhem  Zephath 
see  PaLICStIMI^,  §  15.  col.  3346.  no.  it6. 

ZEPHiTHAH  (np9¥.  Jos.  Ani.  viii.  12,.  cftB^ea). 
a  valley  'by  MarI';kiiaii '  (q.v.).  where  Asa  dcreated 
Zer.ih  The  Cushite.  a  Ch.  U  lo.  If  the  Mareshah  referred 
to  is  the  Mer'ai  S.  of  B^-jibrln.  it  is  simplest  10  read 
.ii^BX-  ^^iphOnah,  with  Hiliig.  Giiili,  Kiihier.  Biihl. 
Beniinger,  following  ©"i-^  icot4  ;9oppo»  ( Pesb.  omits). 

ll  ii  po<si)>1e,  however,  that  ihere  wu  a  Marohah  in  ihe 
Neeeb,  near  Znphslh  or  Zaieptiaih,  and  thai  Ana's  fiahl  with 
,___i j.f„j  ,..j.v: „j„n,  in  ,^,  Kegib.    The 


(".  I.)  * 


t   birthplact 


Micah.'and  Ihe  geography  of^lc.'™ 

ZEPHO  (Mi's,  ;    C(oi1>ap  [ADEL]).  b.   Eliphai,   1 
Edomiie  chiefiain  or  rather,  reading  ■]^N,  clan  {Gen.  SO  11 1 


-m  from  pnr^irpD.    After  €  {ext 


ZEPHON  (IIDV).  b.  Gad,  whence  the  family  of  ihe 
Zei'honitks  ('Jibsn):  Nu.26.s  («.  v.,^.  C4it>WN 
tnr,],  om.  A;  c4*idN[£li  [BAL]).  In  Gen.  16.6 
the  name  appears  as  Ziphiu.s  (p'BX,  ffo^r  [ADL]). 

Cp  Zaphon,  which  may  with  much  plausibility  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  a  district  in  N.  Arabia  (see  Cril. 
Jlif'.  on  U.  14  ij  Jer.  1  rj/:  6 1  Eiek.  32 30  386  etc. ). 

The  Uadiw  clam  h.-id  Jerahmcdlile  na 


^an,  I  1. 


ZEE  (IV  :  TYPOC  [BALJ)  an  unkno. 
of  Naphtali  meniiDned  between  ZiuuiM  and 
l»3s)-  ll  is  probable  ihai  the  lem  h:i<  beci 
amplified  ihrmigh  the  recmrence  of  TiCaa)  an 


;D->W,  ar 


ZERAH  (mj,  if  primarily  a  personal  name  [cp  §  11] 
may  be  e.,t,iv.ilent  lo  mt«  (§  50].  or  to  the  Sab. 
n.  pr.  rm  jrm  'magnificent';  cp  Zerahiah.  also 
JACOB,  col.  23.1;  zftpft  [BADEFL]!. 

I.  Twin-brother  of  Perei  (Gen.  8830  []].  4611  [P] 
AVin  liotli /ARAII.  Nu.26»  [P],  MLlj.  AV2.\ra); 
see  JiruAH.  g  a/.,  Pf-kv-z.  In  ttie  only  other  passage 
prior  to  P,  he  appears  as  the  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh. 
7.B  =4  [JICl,  cp  7i  22«  [I']}.  According  to  1  Ch.26 
his  sons  were  Zimri,  Elhnn.  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Dam 
(sve  Er[[AN|.  The  B'neZerah  were  a  family'  living  in 
Jerusalem  in  post-eiilie  times  (t  Ch.96  {^po  [1,]*.  a 
member  of  wliich  was  the  royai  commissary  for  Jewish 
affairs,  Pethahiah  (Neh.ll34;  om.  BX*A,  fopr  IN'"]). 
The  paiionyniic  Z*iimTB,  RV  ZnvUM  (Nu.Mjo  -mtfi; 
(  (wfl'k  IB.VFL1)  i.  used  of  Achan  O""*'-  ",7  1*1  S-vk'V 
[B.%fl.|).  SiW«ai  {.Ch.;Tii  ry  (cvHB  irn.  T^  (tf-urp  [[.], 
rYf-^'[l!l,->*-P«[Atl)i 


om.  A), 

ly^l-n  applied  10  Shamhulh, 

19,  wouhi  read  Tnt  (?  innn  b 

1.  A  Cer.hon!w"t«ni*  (i  Ch. 

(Br.  ^.w  lA  in  f.  4.1),  -hoK 


Ch.sr 


e  (leB  probable) 


for  'iiVk,  EV 


-.t-},  Gen.5«i3  ij  [Pl,«i>^  [AUELl,  ft^ 
.  Ch.  1 37  (Cam  [Bl,  bft  [Ba-b  ALl),  represented  u 
ofJoBABl_^.pJ((j«n.MyJom.EJ  101.1^44). 


B,  ('Ehsn:  faped  AI0i<>^  ;  Jos.  .^nA 
id  by  Asa.  king  of  Judah  (a  Ch. 


fopu  [Alt,  alw  called  ZoHARfyi^;  raaf-.  Gen.ia 
Fx-ttisX    Fram  Mm  i>  derived  the  palmnymic  Z 

5.   ZerahtheC 
8"  1  iU/wiot).  ' 

H  9-15  [3-14]).  ineoverwneiming  deieai  wmcn  j\sa  is 
said  to  have  inflicted  upon  Zerah.  in  spite  of  his  relatively 
small  force,  is  a  detail  peculiarlo  the  Chronicler.  To  lake 
the  story  as  it  stands  is  impossible  (see  ClIHoNICLKS. 
§8/1.  Wh.Tl  .^sa's  power  really  amounted  lo  we 
know  from  i  K.  15 16-13  ;  of  Zerah  the  Ciishiie  nothing 
is  reported  elsewhere,  ll  is  true,  many  OT  critics  (incl. 
Ewold  and  Uraf)  have  adopted  ChampolUon's  view  that 
Osorkon  I.  (aand  dyn. )  is  intended  ;  others  (incl.  Sayce, 
Crii.  Man.  363  jf.]  have  preferred  Osorkon  II.  But 
why  either  king  should  be  called  a  Cushite  has  not  been 
eiplainedi  (see  the  suggestions  describi-d  in  Kohler, 
Biil.  Gisch.  Sjit  ff.).  and  without  this  it  is  useless 
to  show  that  Osorkon  II.  made  a  campaign  against 
Syria  and  Pniesiine  (Navillc.  Bubaslis  [Eh:F\.  1391, 
p.  51).  Other  schokirs  (incl.  Kuenen,  Slade,  Wellh.) 
have  therefore  rejected  Ihe  narrative  altogether. 
Winckler,  however,  has  pointed  out  that,  as  probably 
in  Ihe  case  of  the  captivity  of  M.vnasseh  \qii\.  Ihere 

Chronicler,  and  suggested  that  -ria  should  perhaps  be 
•^x  Ka££ile  (=Chaldiean).  and  that  the  Invasion  came 
from  Babj-lonia  (.^  ?■  iJ'nfcrj.  160^).  More  satisfactory 
is  his  later  view  {KA  T«>  144)  that  Zerah  was  a  'Cushite.' 
in  the  sense  (hat  he  was  a  ruler  of  S.  Arabia  (Main). 
Honimel,  on  the  other  hand,  pmnis  out  that  several  of 
the  oldest  princes  of  Saba  bore  Ihe  title  mi  (  =  mi ;  see 
ad  tail.),  and  thinks  that  a  Sabn^nn  invasion  is  in- 
tended.' The  eiidence  of  the  Hebrew  tculs,  how- 
eier,  points  ratlier  lo  N.  than  to  S,  Aratna  as  indicated 
by  Cush.  and  in  the  Ass.  texts  '  Kuii  and  Meluhha'  is 


Middle.  Cp'Cii»bi,kingaifMifrim,'ifw«inay  foreadin  aCh. 
12 1.*  This  view  (ftms  to  be  confirmeil  by  die  desciipiion  of 
Am*  succe«  in  I  Ch.  U 13-15.  The  'ciliej  ^xHil  Oeiar '  an 
(urely  the  cities  of  Ihe  Cuthitis.  Now  the  '  Cerar '  reTerred  la 
innoiUmmel-JerSr,  sm.S.ofG»=,bni  in  the  WMy  Jertlr, 
SW  sf' Ain  (iadii  (ueGEKAn).  In  v.  ij  moreover,  under- 
lying ihe  present  comipl  nil.  ia  the  staKmsnl  that  Asa  and 
hi&  men  smote  and  corned  captive  the  Jerahmeciiles-*  Clearly 
■  lerahmeelils '  and  '  Ciishilei '  are  synonymous  termi.  Add  10 
this  thai  in  ma  Ihe  allies  gf  the  Cushiiea  


n'— !>-,  not  Ihe   Lydian 


.,  but '  the  Gil'adim '—/.(.,  the  men  of  the 
Ihe  NegebX  the  aaiiM  peo|4a  who  -- 

....       ,.^    '-.VihgofMiji 


en.-enarw  of  Egyp 

4idiefn  Cilead  (in  ,  ....  ,,_ 

endoned  in  1  Ch.  It  1  as  the  allien  of  'Cu-hi,  ling  oTMifrim.' 
It  may  be  objeded  (cp  OASm.  Tathi  I'rtfktli,  S  ijj,  n.  6> 
lai  ilie  meniion  of  Mareihah  (a  Ch.  M4/)  favours  the  theory 
an  Egyptian  invasion,  and  at  any  rate  is  advene  10  the  view 
lat  tl>e  soulhem  Cerar  i>  referred  10.  Bui  the  mentkm  of 
le  valley  of  Zephnthah  (f.  10)  suRRCMi  thai  a  Mateidiah  in  the 
egeb  is  intended,  and  lUs  aucgestion  accords  with  Ihe  other 
lenomenapQintiiigloBCushite—r.A, N.Arabian, Invader.  See 
'    is  probable  that  the  feud  between  the  Israt' 


t 

^.ti}t: 

S 

iles.  Cushlles,  and  Mi^r 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

"  ™. 

ong 

■  Sayce,  3«4,  fr 
fact,  the  kingio 

inkly  calls  it  a  n.ii>lake  of  the  O 
Ihe  tweno-.second  dynasty  bear 
3  (we  F.CVIT,  1  64). 

rtl^'n 

- 

AK, 

Read    D-^a-ml 

□■^itiB"  13^1    H.T    □■Sdonr 

Ml. 

H 

mmel.  It  Is  Irri 

e,  era 

■ndsdifferen.ly(/ra^.7-,  a 

al>ive). 

e 

foMTt  [BAl,  «,^»«..M  \\X  wbtnMT  hu  rurisS)  Jt^»(|wi 
Pe<h.  'lentsof  the  Arabs.'    But  ■VlM  and  .ijpQ  are  both  coinipt 
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ZERAHIAH 
ZEBAHIAH  (n;rnj  ■Vahw*  bas  dawned,'  %  35.  cp 


«f  Zcrahiah'i  un  in  EoaSf,  adinitof  bcinjERganledu  modiAed 
ethnict  Iw  Che.] :  fipui  (llALl}. 

1.  b.  Uni,  falher  of  M<n>[olh  <t  Ch.  »6  IS  31)  [Ai^ni,  {cv»t 
A)  SI  [36),  EhsT4''4E«U1i  Arna).  Id  1  Esd.Sj  he  u 
caikd  Zaraias  (fopuov  (AL|,  on.  Ij). 

ihoab— f.^.,  (moAi  probfthly)  Ncphioah-misjur— a  durricl  in  ihe 
Ncetb,  EmS*  t^m  [BU'^i  EuLSjt  Zahaias  ({apmov 
IBALl).    S«  Cn't.  Bit. 

ZEBED,  THE  VALLET  OF,  or  BBOOE  OF  (?n3 
TH;  Xu.  04p4rr*  i&peT  [U],  zApe  [A].  zApee 
[L] ;  Di.  4..  2ApeT  [BAL.  but  z4pe  A"  once).  lApeB 
(!■"] ;  lorrenlem  Zand),  named  in  E's  ilinernry  in  Nu. 
21...  also  in  Dt.2.3/-+  The  prevailing  tendency  is 
10  identify  it  with  the  Wady  Kerak  (Uillmann,  Driver. 
Steuemagel,  A,  T.  Chapman),  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge 
running  past  Kerak  in  a  NW.  direclion  lo  the  Dead 

Wady  'Ain  el-Franji. 

Nu-urhS'  coinno'™"TU"«pSiaiw  »'f«  «rx.« " 

gCDsraphy,  in  m  very  diHOTHd  furm.  Sc«  Nahaliel.  Waps 
Of  THE  LnRD,  B0.IK  or.    Upon  ihi     ' 


^_ ......ji^iifs.™ 

ZEEEDA,  RV  Z«T«<Uh  (nTllt).  i  Ki.  11=6  and 
ZwBdaUiah    (Hl^niy)    AV,   a  01,4.7.     See   Zake- 

ZEBEBATH.  RV  Zmrali  (riTiy ;  rap*rAe*  [BJ. 
ral  IJ}p]  (Tuviryfi^M)  [AL]}.  a  place  towards  which 
the  Midianiies  fled,  in  Ihe  story  of  Gideon  (Judg.  7  ")- 
See  Gideon.  Zarethan. 

ZEBESR  (VrS :  zucap*  [BKLn^].  c.  [A]),  wife  of 
Hainan  the  Agagile,  Esih.  S.om  6.3.+ 

Tiemr  thit  she  WM  oriRinally  a  reprisenlallve  or  somi  place  or 
clan.  Comparin)!  Zethar  (^.f.),  and  AMuinine  that  the  Mciie 
of  the  itory  of  Kithvr  wu  ongmally  lard  it  rhe  Nreeb.  we  may 

SarU«<3j(ici«^DtdilBs'gi>ldtn'(Pcr).Mr,°gDld'>''  Foi 
■anther  view  «  Ien»n,  WZKM,  iSoa,  p.  64.  Cp  also  Purim, 
f  7,  ESTHER,  I  3.  T,  K,  C. 

ZEBETE  (n-llf).  b,  Hel.ih.  a  Judahile  name. 
iCh.47  <ap>»  |B1,  iiapi*  [A),  aafif)  (LI).  Ferhapi  a  comipl 
(b™orwil(<Che.). 

ZEBETH-SHAHAB,  or  (AV).  Zontli-BluhM 
pn^'ri-n'iy ;  cep^ii  Kii  cUJii^n  €n  tu  opei 

CN&B  [8].  C&p6  KM  Ciup  £.T.O.  CNAK  [A].  CApO 
C.  T,  O.  EMAK  [i-ll.  a  Reubcniie  eily  of  doubtful  name 
(see  below).  situ.iiod  'on  a  moumain  of  ihe  valley" 
(J05h.l3i9)— i.f.,  on  one  of  Ihe  mounlains  E.  of  Ihe 
Jordan  valley  (cp  v.  17).  and  not  impossibly  on  that 
described  at  length  in  Jos.  S/vii.  fli-3(sce  Mach*:rus). 
To  the  NW.  of  this  mountain  is  the  Wady  es-S.ira, 
with  a  hot  spring  called  'Ain  ej-Sara  {ZOPl'2iai  944  ; 
cp  Trislram,  Land  of  Moab,  257^).  in  which  name 
Buhl(/'fl/.  aSa)  finds  an  echo  of  w».  Serelh, 
The  name  ZereIh-haJtl!a1>ar,  however.  Mems  lo  become  clearer 

nhniM  reprcMnl  -vaVK  'A>hhur'(cp  i  Ch.4  j).  and  n-ci  should 
come  from  riff^  '  Zarephath.'  Josh.  IS  16.30.  as  it  now  Blands. 
may  not  correcily  represent  Iha  original  document. 

ZEEIO"lV)>  ■*^'>-25j-     In  I  Ch.25i<  IZBt. 

ZEBOB  ("ii^V ;  Ape.i  [BA].  cap*  [L]),  a  Benjamite, 
ancestor  of  Ki.h  (1  S.81I);  in  1  Ch.S?o  'zvn.  M.nrquait 
{Fund,  ij)  prefers  ttk.     n^  Riighl  be  poi^ible  (cp  Zl'inAif). 

ZEBUAH  (n^nX;  c&POYA  [A],  on  BL  see  col.  2404, 
n.  s),  moiher  of  Jeroboam  I.  {1  K.  11 »).  The  name  is  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  .T7IO,  'a  Mifrite  (N.  Anbiin)  woman.' 


ZEBUBBABEI.  b^y^^.  zopoBASeA.  < 
S4" 


imonlye; 


plained  as  =^3?  rit  [cp  K5n.24S.,  /,  a],  ■begollen 
Tlatk.  '"  Babylon.'  The  name  may  plausibly  be 
1.  IMU.  b^ygjn  j„m  lonneclion  with  a  name  found 
on  two  Babylonian  contract  tablets  (marked  W  A.  Th. 
Si  and  V.  A.  Th.  143  respectively,  iu  Pelser's  Bai. 
l''«r/rd/i![i89o]),  ZeR-tiN-TIR-ki.  which  is  usually  rend 
Z«r-  or  Z!r-BabiU,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  phonetic 
reading  Zftrubabil  is  found.  The  meaning  of  this  name. 
in  its  full  form,  according  to  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  is 
probably  ■  Marduk  preserves  the  rightful  seed  [heir]  to 
Babylon.'  This  assumes  that  the  name  is  a  contraction 
from  M.irduk-tArU'Babili-liSir  :  see.  however,  below). 

The  facts  of  Ihe  history  of  Zerubbabel  arc  much  dis- 
puted, and  the  OT  references  siiil  appear  lo  await  some 
fresh  illumination.  These  references  (excluding  the 
manifest  interpolations'  in  t£sd.4i]  56)  aie  ^  Hag. 
1111142.4..  >3Zech.  46  iCh.3i9  Ejra2>  3.  5i  Neh. 
7?  lEsd.585670  6)183739+.  Authorities  agree  in 
staling  thai  he  was  son  of  Shealtiel  (or.  as  thrice  in 
Haggai,  tihaliiel),  eicepi  Zechariah.  who  is  silent  as  to 
bis  parentage,  and  the  Chroniclo'.  who  makes  him 
the  son  of  Pcdaiah,  and  the  nephew  of  Shealtiel.  The 
Chronicler  represents  him  as  a  descendant  of  Oavid. 
In  the  other  passages  this  is  not  stated.  Haggai 
four  times  appends  lo  his  name  the  title  ■  pehah  (sec 
GovEKNoR,  1)  of  Judah.'  and  Zechariah  implies  that 
ies  the  highest   position  among  the  Jens  at 


1  Ezra  2.= 


leader  of  a  band  of  captives  «ho  retumed  to  Judah. 
Haggai.  by  the  title  'my  (=:Vahwe's)  servant'  (Hag. 
2.3;  cpZech.  3s).  indicates  that  Zerubbabel  has  received 
a  special  niission  from  GoA.  and  both  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (cp  also  EjjraSi/  )  represent  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  or  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  as  having  been  insti- 
gated by  them  to  rebuild  Ihe  temple.      l]ie  most  remark- 


!e  refer. 


hi 


of  Haggai  which  contains  the  address  to  Zerubbabel  as 
■my  servant.'  and  consists  of  an  emphatic  statement 
that  when  the  great  overthrow  of  the  powers  (or  power  ?} 
hostile  to  Israel  occurs.  Zerubbabel  will  r^cdve  the 
highest  proofs  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection.  These 
dry.  bare  facts  which  find  expression  ii 


MX.     The « 


lainly  n. 


A  provisional  view,  which   probably  contains  some 
historical  truth,  is  as  follows.     The  family  of  David  was 

1.  Prm«.nia  7,£'Sfe"?£  in'^£'"£ 

^^    ■  even  Jehoiachin  benebted  by  a  change 

of  feeling  towards  him  on  the  part  of  Nebuehadrenar's 
son  and  successor.  EviL-llEKODACH  [q.v.y  It  is  also 
staled  that  SHi':sHBAZZAX  (q.v.).  the  'prince'  (K'n)  or 
■  governor '  (.ins),  received  the  sacred  vessels  from  Nebu- 
ebadreitir,  and  went  with  a  ro)'al  commission  to  rebuild 
Ihe  temple,  that  he  did  actually  lay  the  foundation-stone, 
but  that  the  building  wrs  soon  afterwards  intcmiplcd. 
This  Sheshbaziar  has  been  Identified  with  the  Shenaziar 
of  I  Ch.  3i8.  who  is  represenle<i  as  a  son  of  Jeconiah. 
It  is  supposed  that  Zerubluibvl,  had  succeeded  his  uncle 
in  Ihe  governorship  by  the  year  520  B.C-,  when  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  stirred  up  Ihe  people  to  resume  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  breaking  out  of 
revolts  in  different  parts  of  the  Persian  empire  may 
have  stimulated  hopes  of  the  re\-iva1  of  an  independent 
1  On  ihew  see  E«A  (tub  Cirek).  |  6.  and  cp  Guihe's  notes 
in  Kau.  Afokr.U^Vl,  Thai  the  pnpinst  ai"  i  Esd.45B  was 
orii;inally  Zerubbabel  (cp  Jos.  AnU  xi.  S .)  is  plainly  imposuble, 
even  ifZembhabel  was  not  the  same  person  as  Sheshhamr  or 
Sanabassar.  and  wai  not  Ihe  leader  of  the  ^nt  mignuian  of  the 
Jews  ID  Palestine.  According  la  Hawoilh.  however,  Ihe  theor)' 
retpecling  ZffTtihbahel  here  referred  to  was  '  a  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  only  nuK.  for  the  era^ion  of  tbi^  particularly  edifylrig 
passace  frr^iti  the  canonical  Eira.  and  in  con?^equem.ciis  exclusion 
from  the  canon '  ('  Some  Unconvenlional  Views  on  Ihe  Tent  of 


,y  Google 


ZEBUBBABEIi 

Iciiigdom  under  the  D.ividic  prince  Zerubbabel.  U  is 
also  held  by  some  ihat  that  is  evidence  of  ihis  in  the 
or  itself.  Zechariiih  (6to)  menlions  tlie  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  of  four  Jews  from  Babylon,  who  broughl  gifis 
o(  silver  and  gold.  Wellhausen  thinks  Ihat  in  Zech. 
6ti  ihe  text  has  been  deliberately  lampered  with.  The 
crown  referred  to  must  surely  have  been  for  Zerubbabel, 
This  must  either  have  been  expressly  slated  or  implied. 
Wellhausen  himself  is  content  with  omitting  the  words 
relative  to  Ihe  high  priest,  Joshua,  na  inserted  at  a  lime 
when  the  high  priest  was  virtually  a  crowned  kini; ;  but 
it  may  also  be  held  th.it  the  name  Joshua  has  displaced 
the  name  Zcrubbabel. '  Hou'ever  this  may  be,  the 
sudtlen  di&ippearancc  of  Zdrubbabel  from  the  theatre  of 
poliiic-.il  h»Iory  is  remarkable.^  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  may  have  been  recalled  or  even  put  to  death  by 
the  Persi.ins,  and  thai  the  attempt  of  Taitenai  (see 
Tatnai)  the  salrapofSyria  to  stop  the  building  of  the 
temple  may  have  some  connection  wilh  this,  or  may  at 
any  rate  imply  a  suspicion  of  the  disloyally  of  the  Jews, 
Later,  we  find  SanbnIIal  professing  that  there  is  a  report 
thst  Nehemiah  aims  al  the  crown  (Noh.a7).  This 
report  was  doubtless  erroneous  :  but  it  may  plaii^bly  be 


rn  Ihe  fact  ihal 


KSellin, 


had  really  come  forward  in  the  piist. 

For  (he  further  development  of  similar  ideas: 
SembiaitI  (iSgS).  where  it  is  supposed  Ihai  Zeruoriatiei 
is  the  martyr  referred  to  (many  Ihinic)  in  is, S3,  and  the 
saitte  wriler's  Siudiin  sur  Enlilthnngigtuh.  der  jUd. 
vach  dtm  bab.   Exil,  a  (1901), 


appears  to  the  wrii 
holils  th.it  Zerubbabol  came 
longer  rests  this  on  Is.  53  or 
the  OT.      Winckler.    howeve 


Sellin 


'ioleni  end,  but  no 

ly  other  passage  of 

»lder.      He  thinks 

;  set  aside 

l>y  acts  of  Ihe  Pmsian  authorities,  and  that,  whilst  Shesh- 
tuiiiar  W.1S  treated  gently.  Zerubbabel  suffered  the 
punishment  of  impalement ;  llie  eulogium  of  Zenibbabel 


a.i7[i9!SI)»P<!al" 


uely.    'IfthtM 


I  the  Pttfi: 


1 10  the  rflk  0 


.   Ihat  those  theories  need   to 
in  the  light  of  a  more  thorough  criticism 
^  of  Ihe  test  of  the  OT  naiTBli\-es.     The  story 
underlying  Ezra.  Xehemiah.  and  the  early 
'"part  of  Daniel  refers,  it  may  be  held,  lo  a 
"     '     ■ "  ivity  of  the  Jews  and  lo  a 

subsequent  change  in  their  relations  lo  their  captors. 
It  is  unsafe  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  proper  names 
in  their  present  form.  ^3311  (for  the  common  expUtna- 
tions  of  which  liltle  can  be  said')  may.  like  ^^vk  and 
Sll,  be  a  corruption  (manipulated  by  the  redactor)  of 
huTSB'  (Ishmael).  This  h.is  the  advantage  of  accord- 
ing with  Ihe  theory,  which  appears  to  be  ivell  siipponed. 
Ihat  Ihe  names  given  in  i  Ch. 3 19 lo  Ihe  sons  of  'Zerub- 
babel,' beginning  with  Meshullam  (  =  Ishmael),  are  all 

I  So/nsi.  Ret.  Li/i^  ts,  n-  Hilda  mppoHS  a  mtrt  ordinary 
■ccilrni.  Ht  wmiM  intrl  Ihe  worcli  'of  Ztrubkihcl  and  at; 
IhiK  aciounling  fur  tho  plural  ■  crou-ns.'    So  alio  Marti  (in  Knu. 

t,  Cr/  .48  (Diiiiu'i's  diviiion  of 


the  empire  inio  Iweniy 

'"1>._'aC  s,r.  t.!f. 


tt.  IJfr,  IVI&  which  wu  wriiicn  independenllr 
'MriV/tpubliihed  in  Ilie  HnK  year  1898^ 


in/l<>^*ani!  A'.*71>l,h. 


iwn  in  ftihyl 


cliisiDni  in  the  laiier 


■Sown  in  ll.ihvloii'»iir«lyc«nnolmean'be(Bni*ii in  Babylon,' 
ihi^lein  hitHralegir.  6:)  thinks  Ihal  the  iranic  was  sivcn  id  fab 

hy  Pedaiah(_-Sheihl«rMr)locomn«nKpralethe  tHppy  Igm 
Iw  runiiiie>  li  bncl.  riiul  Ihal  ifae  return  of  Jewinh  cicilei  oat 

..J . —  .,    .     ..  rtiuoll^J-    ■■  -  ■ 


bom.  Manju.irt  tj-'mid.  it),  however,  sunpani  lbs  viti 
Zenibbabel  (ZnrubabHif)  11V  Babylonian  nalu,  Bui  ibe 
B«  explained  above  by  Johns,  doe^  nil 


ZETHAM 

corruptions  of  geniilics  or  elhnics  belonging  lo  the 
Negeb.  That  -Zerubbabel'  was  really  a  descendant  i,f 
David  is  possible,  bul  by  no  means  certain,'  and  Ihe 
same  may  of  course  be  said  of  Sheshbaiiar.'  Even  Ihat 
Ihey  were  returned  exiles  is  doubtful.*     This  is  not  the 


s  pcrioi 


collect  the  fragments  of  its  history — from  the  new  point 
of  view,  Bul  we  may  at  any  rate  suggest  Ihat  critics  of 
Zechariah  may  have  erred  in  supposing  that  the  donors 
of  Ihe  silver  and  gold  mentioned  in  Zech.  6g^  were 
'Babylonian  Jews.'  These  persons  appear  rather  lo 
have  been  foreigners  such  as  are  referral  to  in  Is.  OOij. 
and  their  gifts  are  such  ninlC  ('ofTerings')  as  Kaggai 
most  probably  refers  to  in  ihe  famous  ])rophecy  in  Hi^. 
27.  It  may  siill,  however,  be  held  ihat  llie  name  of 
*  Joshua  ben  Jehoiadak '  has  lieen  substituted  for  Ihat 
of  '  Zerubbabel '  ( lshni.iel  ?).  and  ihe  view  that  a  moi-e- 
meni  arose  among  the  Jews  in  favour  of  '  Zerublialx-I ' 
as  Messianic  king  still  appears  10  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability. 


.n(Z>ir 


1  A-J-« 


nackkoiimin  in  gartitAt/.    Btiencklxitg,   1901)  auumes    ihe 
prewnl  form  of  the  names  in  1  Ch.t  17-14  to  be  fairly  cortecl. 

babel'  Wiu   the  son  of  Pedaiah  is   supported  by  tome  new 
hiuorical  b>-]joihese4,  Ihc  bans  of  which,  however,  need&  cartful 

ZERUIAH  (n;m;  nnX,    'one   who   is    perfumed 
wiihstorax'PS  7"  ; 'cipoV'lA  [BAL]).  sister  of  David 
16).     and    mother    of    JOAB.    AeiSHAl,     and 


udered  preaenlly.  It  would  be  slianne.  however,  ill 
li>I  of  David's  high  officers  in  lS.  8  It-IB  Jwib  shuu 
jnly  one  whoKmoIher't  name  was  subsliluted  for  hi> 

ume  has  been  diiguised  1^  ihe  uddii'ion  of  .1  to  Ih 
indini!   >.     It  is  Iherefore  not  improbable  that  Zeni 


called  Zervhh  i^.v.\ 

sepulchre  of  A-uihel'i  father  is  said  10  have  been 


«  yaa—i.,.,  Mu^ri  in 

oboam's  molher  is,  by 
istead  of  MiijHyah- 


.       iiMel  in  Ihe  j^M  ..     .    -. 

MiCAH,  I.  tt  was  from  Ihis  Beth-jerabmeel  Ihal  Juab  prob- 
ably came,  and  if  »  we  can  easily  believe  thai  hi>  fatlier  miehl 
be  called  (especially  by  those  who  dwell  ouiside  the  Neaeb) 
Miiri,  or  'MBriK/'Jerahmeellle'  and  'Miirite'  being  alnunl, 
though  not  quile,  synonymous.  In  ■  Ch.Sj,  (RV)  we  meei 
wiih  a  place  AtrotMephralhHiHh'juab,  whose  people  were  '  son* 
of  Salma'  U.t.,  eunnrcted  wiib  the  SalmKaiut— we  Salhah). 
Thii  indirectly  CDnfirmi  Ihe  view  here  taken.  It  would  be  a 
serious  obieiiiDn  lo  ihii  if  the  tent  of  »  S.  I7i5  were  correct. 

a  d™bi.  "p.fs^whert'o^rcW/.  "na'y  kL  p^!ii^  w^^t 

We  tan^now  undentand  beiier  il'ie'eockunalion  ascribed  to 
David  in  1  S.  Siq,  'the<e  men  ihe  will  of  Mi!Ti-i;f.,  fierce 
Mifritcs  by  eilraciion  (MT  Zeroiah>-are  harsher  than  I.' 
The  ahemaiive  a  10  connect  n~ct  with  -11  Mastic  if.v.),  com- 
paring  .IfS,  Zilpah,  'dropping';  see  Names.  I71.  Il  isliue, 
Zilpah  loo  ndnuis  of  another  explanalioii  (cp  ZiLrAH).    What 


4  Jpal 


say.ank 


ZETHAM  (Dljt.  explain  as  Zetkan,  zcOom  [B]. 
Z6IH..  zoO.  [A],  2H6ftN  [L]),  a  Uershonite  I..evile; 
I  Ch.  23s  -26». 
"  Cp  K«tets,  f/er.U/.  4,jC 


6i  error  for  ^»     The  > 

•  Cp  Eira-Nehemi* 
Proloime,  p.  xxxvtli;  . 
/nuiiA  /"ti^i  (Babylon 


ound  method,  1>e  idcntilied  w 
IIT  we  tind  pipand  010  win 


:  Kent,  //ill.  (/■  lie 


by  Google 


ZETHAN 
ZETHAH  (iri't.  a!  if  'olive'  [%  69].  but  Ihe  iwigh- 
bourhootl  of  liillian  [if  it  beuliimaiely  from  -Jemhiiieel  ], 
and  of  T.-irshi!,h  oiiil  Ahishnhar,  IxKh  probably  from 
Ashhur,  suBfiesIs  riDIS  as  the  originnl  of  l;)ri't  or 
Zeihan,  iaiBan  [B].  hS&N  [A],  zndi.  [L]).  b.  Bif.han 
in  a  genealogy  of  Ucnjauin  (^.i/.  ,  §S  3,  9  "-  o).  '  ^'h- 

Birniih  (nTT3.  <!"■  '  *e"  "rf  "i  oli"  ^  'ti'  ■'amc  of  a  ion  of 
HaLhicI  (from  ■  J«r»hin«l').     Malchiel'i  hrolh«  il  Hchcr  (cp 

nUml)  U  j4'hi«Vp  Ptlt"!"b.  Jt^Ii.  ^.  Ch.  a  jj).'"iScli 

■uy  ulllnawly  «,u«  from  Zar.phath  (?..■.).  T.  K.  C. 

ZETKAE  {-int,  ABATAZa.  [UKAL'J).  a  chamberlain 
of  Aha^iH-nis.  p;sth.  1 1^+. 

(ie>mim,  'perham  "star"  Pet',  iiltr.'  Bin  if  Mehunian  = 
Himan.  Ilnil.>na^  Hebron  (RcholKXh).  and  Carcar  =  Jerahmesl, 
Znhaiai  iir(.ljal.lj--Zarep*i«h.    Cp  Vashti,  Zehksh,  and  Ke 

ZIA  m  ;  20V€  [HA].  Z6A  [h]).  1  Ch.  E  .3,  a  name 

In  (he  gcncnlofty  of  Gad  f^.i'..  i. ,  %  13) 

ZIBA  (K9*V,  and  KJV  :  o"  °riEin.  »«  below  :  a  S. 
19*.  cleliBA '[BAI4  ciBB*  [A  someiimes],  ciBac 
[Josh,  ^n/.vii.  55]).  'Servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,' 
and.  after  Saul's  death,  of  Mephiboshelh  or  Meribaal. 
On  the  obscure  story  of  his  ireacmenl  of  Saul's  son  see 
MEPIIIFiOsitKTK.  3  a.  ZitKi  seems  10  have  founded 
an  importanl  family  ;  he  had  '  fifteen  sons  and  twenty 
servants.'     lie  himself  had  no  recorded  fether  or  tribe. 

AllboiiEh  ciiher  view*  haw  beef]  lueK^t^  fcp  Xahes, 
H  i'  68j,  we  can  hardly  doubl  that  k3i  or  k3i  ■>  a  wom 
down  form  of  -jir^J  (^ib'Oni)  or  •li^s'  (5[ni'0ni)=''N(ifi»' 
(Ishme'eli).  Zlbn,  like  Docg  (nee  Saul,  I  ja),  wa»  apparemly  > 
N.  Arabiaii(.S.l>i.«ia..,19.,  ^).  T.  K.  C. 

ZIBEON  (l^aX,  'hv:ena'?  J  68  ;  see  below; 
ceBert^N'l.  a  'lliviie  '(,..  a)  or  ralher  (see  </.  «) 
Horiie,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Esau-trilie  (Gen,  36j  an, 

cerert«iN  [H].  t*'9:  iCh.ljS,  ccBction  [A],  40). 
In  V.  19  he  is  a  clan-chieftain  (ii>m)  or  clan  (ijiiH.  see  S5, 

....  ,V.). 

In  V.  1^,  nndemeaih  the  urange,  Midruh-lilie  teat  ot  the 

out  from'  tht  jerahineeniei  in  the  desert ' ;  ' »  be  f<d  lhe°nues  ■ 
n  woven  out  of  a  nuntinal  (eIiki  OTnOn,  whieh  ■■  one  of  th< 
current  diMorlions  of  O'StlSin'  (cp  Skkmeh,  A     Another 

Ini-.  no Zllievn  h leckoneil  amonH  the boih  of '  the  Horiie,' and 

fluuui)diraie  pKn  •3B<(RV,'lhe  inhabhanis  of  the  bnd'),  the 
glc«i>  ■Vii|rcr'(I>l>a>»'i><):  -ar-flilie  -oia-)  being  DIM  of  the 

oT^e  n.inie  Zil™,  which  i>  scan^lya'hjnena,'  »  WKS 
(/.    I-iiI.»^,\    dray   (///-A-  9«).    '"i    Olhe. ,  scholar,    have 

an  equivalent  of  'or-  qtmael),  unlex  Indeed  it  comu  ditecily 
fiom  J-ITW.  a  comipiion  of  'cr>,  for  wliith  parallels  can  be 

ZIBIA  IStpX,  ■  gazelle.'  cp  TAB.eA  [Acts  936]; 
leBlA  [l*]r  ceB-  [A].  CAB-  [!-]>.  in  a  genealogy  of 
BKNIAHlN(?.l',.gg.  ii.j3).   I  Ch.S9. 

Z3IAH  (n'3i*,  g  fi8)  of  Recr-sheba.  the  mother  of 
King  Jo-ish  (Vk,12,  a  Ch.'J4.:  aBi*  [U  in  Ch. 
CaB.aI.  *Uo[  [Pesh.],  ,Ma  [Ve]). 

The  usual  explanation  'gaielle'  (cp  n;3il  for  Zibiah 
and  ZiliLi  is  in  itsvlf  plausible,  in  spite  of  the  pointing. 
But  ihaiigli  such  an  interpretation  may  piissibly  be 
I,  the  theory  thai  e.irly  Hebrew  personal  names 


ZIKIiAQ 

;  Ch.89  19  grouped  with  Jobab,  Meiha, 
lioin  numerous  analogies  il  can  hard  It 

-*  d.iee  "."."  i"i  .nH  i,\  ^^.  t^J. 

Jeratuneel'  and  (A)  from  'I^i 

...h d  mother  <bhaharaini  aiiu  iiHjuai,^  mxc 

jr '  (a  svnonvm  of  [enhmccD :  natural., „ , 


fa 

of '  AUihur 


. __  .indHodoh)  are  both  dislonioni 

synonym  of  Jenhmccl) ;  naturally  enaunh  they 
eld  (highland)  of  Mi«    -  ■  ...        .■ 

L^ur  <K«  MoAB.  H  ;, 


^.f.,  in  the  r^ 

and  n-ii.  together  with  KTS  «'"*)  »nd  ui3t  (Zeboih),  an 
popular  tomiptions  of  ^■C«"<I*hinael).  T.  K.  C, 

ZICHEI  (-QT.  see  Names,  S§  33.  5=,  but  cp 
Zaccl's.  where  it  is  suggested  that  this  must  be  a  clan- 
name  ;  note  the  ethnic  aOinities  of  the  related  names; 
zexrieli  [BttAFL]). 

.        :y  of  BB^JAWN/f.r..  y-,/ii.$).  .CKa, 


e  ethnic 


LK  {probably),  and  Jer 


j.b.  retohamd 

,.'i.;'ir.iU 

Iii(Tl-):  N..11.1 

„•,■.?■;.":■.•! 

■J-e 

e  uf  .he  developments  of '  Je. 
ndX.Ch.!7i*.    Thenames 

hnieer?^ 

-,  (sl'L 
md^  clou 
Kemuel, 

aiher  of  Ahamah 
ah.]ikeAma«uml 

e*iirrior(.Ch.l(S7 

.f..rf.).(BAl 

{•V"  f^l 

^HA 

HAT,.Ch.?S 

(il.;,™  [B] 

™1AD. 

Ihar.    a    Kuha'lhile    Leviie    (^i.'e  ai    [PD.      Ilhar, 
.-.,  a  clan-name,  may  come  from  MLm  (.Misn). 

10.  ALeviteo>erseer,b.Elient,b.Mtrii-L(.,afN.Anbiia 
otiginfiCh-Sfli;). 

11.  An  Auphiie  Leviie  in  Hsl  of  Inhabiiajila  of  Jenualvin 
(EiRA  ii.,1  5(1*1.  I  IS  [!)■),  iCh.f>ij.in  i|  Neh.  II  i;  called 
Zabdi  :  lee  Zaccur  U).  Rrodier  of  £liehi  (from  JenhmeelX 
and  son  of  Asaph  (perhaps  from  Saiephaih). 

11.  A  priest  of  the  eoune  of  Abijah,  lemp.  JoiaVim  (EziA 
ii.,  I  6*,  I  11)  Neh.lSry  Bn-A,  (om.  Svi-f^  H-P.     The 

Credominant  type  of  the4e  priestly  names  ts  probably  eihnic: 
lKsHVl,LAH(ff.t..)  precedes  Zichri.  P.LTAl(a.».)followi.  Zichrl 
musl  smely  be  a  clan-name  from  the  Negeb.  T.  K.  C. 

ZmDIK  (O'TIVri  as  if  '  the  sides'),  more  correctly 
H.w.ziuniM,  a  fortified  city  of  Napbiali  (Joih.lS^s; 
a.»,««  tVg.];  AccieiM  [Eus.  OS'-"  2-'4  95]).  ITie 
Jer.  Talm.  [Aftj^.lt)  represents  Hazziddim  lo  be 
Kephar  Hiija,  which  perhaps  =  Ha!tln.  NW.  of  Tiberias 
(Neub.  li^agr.  aoj  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  319).  Some  MSS  reati 
0-«n  (so  ft"*"-  Tur  Ji-ptur).     See  Zr.n. 

O^ln  might  be  explained  In  lb«  same  way  as  D'^n  (sea 

SlDOI«).-T.K.C.) 

ZIDEIJAH  (^.■p'yV)-  Neh.lOi  AV,  RV  Zeuekiah 


21F,  RV  Ziv  (II).  I  K.eij?.     See  Month,  §  a. 

ZIHA  (KTl'V,  §  51).  TTie  family  name  of  some 
posi-exilic  NBTiriNiM  ;  Ena  2  43  (ovinia  |B),  0qv4a  (AJ,  mrt- 
t.>i(I,n^Neh.T4«(<r>Kt  IHK],  «~>IA<i>l)<r<>»A.,  (I.l^i  Esd. 
Sjq  iwa,  IBA),  <nva«>  lU  Esau  [KVD;  Keh.Ujl  (»«* 
|(te..n«,  infjom.  B"-A,  ma-vlLlX 

ZnU  (DVV)-  Is- 18".  "<:■  AV°w-.     See  Cat. 

ZIKLAQ  (jSi^V  ;  in  pause  and  in  a  S.  1  J^-'X  ;  in 
I  Ch.I3iio[>i  B3.,Ginsh.]lVp^;  usually niiiAu[B],ff»iXiiy 
lAI,  »..  Il-li  hut  nilh  the  following  variants  ii.iAu  [B], 
ir.ti^,  ««M-~T.  <ri.<*.  (Al,  m«**T'  l"c.  mR.  iiJ.],  Mrti* 
aL^my:  and"in  1  S.  So"  TfiTMlhnel  H  an3L«ad"»«Iji«Tjos. 


ZILLAH 

bis  vassal  David  (iS.276/:  cp  30t4i6  iS.lt  411  1 
I  Ch.  12i9o).  Zlkiag  also  appears  wilb  other  places  la 
the  far  S.  in  Neh.  11  =a.  In  Josli.  153>  ( P)  il  is  enumer- 
ated among  (he  more  renioie  lawns  of  Judah.  bul  in 
Josh.  19j  (I')  is  assigned  10  Simeon.  Conder's  idenli- 
lication  of  Ziking  with  /.uheillka  a  site  it  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Gaia,  and  19  m,  SW.  (rom  Beit-Jitirin  or  Eleuihero- 
polis  (PEFQ.  1878,  pp.  13  ff.).  has  been  generally  but 
too  hastily  accepted. 

obicure  the  true  naiiw.    The  two  nani«&  idcntjtietl  by  Conder 

an  with  a  difffinm  sibilantt  and  iu|^«]il^  r«mindt  U4  of  Ar. 
Wku,  '  declivitiu,'  a  quik  which  applis  well  to  the  thr« 
flmall  hillK,  nearly  a  mile  apan.  on  wbicn  (see  Conder)  ihe  niiiB 
called  ZolreiLIu  Hand.  Ziklag  a  is  coinipt  lu  Ahithag  or  the 
p^(MeSACK)oriK.<4i.  It  1!  boi  to  read  njjin  or -tll^ 
<Cp  A».  iallH,  Tartleu'),  an  ancient  and  famDui  city  (<ee 
Bedeli),  teprcienled  by  Iht  mod.  HaUua,  in  the  Wildy  Ailni, 
■bmit  »  m.  S.  of  Beenheba,  on  ibe  way  to  Ruhtibch  or  Reho. 
both  (see  map  of  N'kgeh,  A  i,  after  coi.  jii')-  '"  Joih.  Itl  w 
Ziklag  b  grooped  with  Beth-nuruboth  which  should  be  read 
Belh-rthobuib  <:.ee  Marcabotii).  Thli  liii  in  perfectly  with 
the  story  of  David's  raids  while  at  Zlkbg.  The  name  Halouh 
or  l:laLl^h  is  abo  not  impossibly  conccaTcd  under  JakaWcJ  or 


text  was  misuoderslDnd  and  wiongly  edited.  1 
'  hold '  017^  to  which  David  '  Bed '  (read  rTi3 
Air)  atid  where  he  was  when  he  loneed  for 
_! ,   u_.^._L__     :  ._^    probably    -    ■"■ 


of  David  with  the  Kebabothiles 
';  the  original 
possibly  the 


of  Saienhalh  (tcai,  ■  kephaim 'L  where  lheZar<phaihita(text, 
Pelhlim)  were  arrayed  agaiml  him.  Halasah  may  likewiw  be 
Ihe  original  of  HaziblbuIfoniI  in  t'Ch.lj  (unleu  Haoelel 
presuppoHI  Hala^'el ;  see  BuALBeLl  of  Ahunath  in  G<n.  !6», 
and,(ofcau»e)ofChellii>mJudiihl9._   Po»ibly  IjalDgah  was 

""IhTaLn-e  view  was  fon^^ 


cull 'C.isluhiin'inUen.lOit.    SeeMim 

ZOiLAHin^X;  zeAA&[AEL];  s. 
SeeCAlMTES,  89. 


idd  thai'lS^^ihe 
jniay  underlie  the  diffi- 


L^).Gen.4 


ZILFAH  (na^;,  zeA4>&  [ADEL]),  the  mother  of  the 
IribesGADand'AsHER  (Gen.  30io-i),J;  8Sa6P};  also 

,    » represented  as  ihe  maid  of  Leah  (3Hi4 

l.Sun«.  35^  p|  ^^^  ^^  eoncuWne  of  Jacob 
(SO9J;  37j4tt-SP).  If  any  explanations  of  the  name 
Zilpafi  were  current  in  early  Israel,  the  editors  of  the 
Genesis  narraiives  have  not  preserved  them.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  as  it  perhaps        ■       -  '  - 


e  SHOT 
have  said.  ^ 


1.  30  3).  1 


■t  ihciy  might 


ipproach 
5  Gen.  37 ».  That  verse  seems  to 
represent  a  version  of  Ihe  Joseph-story  in  which  the 
enmity  against  Joseph  was  confined  to  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah.*  Such  a  slory  may  1«  a  late  invention  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  tlie  sons  of  Leah  (Gunkel, 
ad  lot.'),  in  particular  from  Judah;  bul  P  may  have 
fouiMl  it  in  sources  which  had  more  10  say  on  the 
subject.  The  name  Zilpah  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  vocabulary  of  Ihe  remains  of   Hebrew  literature. 

read  it  regards  Zilpah  as  Hebrew.      Her  mistress  is  a 
daughter  of  Ijiban  (ep  RACHEL.  %  i*). 

Accordinf!  to  Ttst.  XI t.  Pair.,  Napb.  i,  indeed,  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah,  who  are  .L'.ters  (cp  luhilee^  39  9),  ate  daughten  of  a 
ma,W(waUi-m)of  l„ibaa  (Atm)  and  of  Rotheos  ■  ^  ibe  sioch 
of  Abraham,'  who  was  carried  captive  ftom  a  Recalled  Zelpha 


aughitr'^  of  Laban  hi 


accordingly  been  explained 
r.  Xir.  /"jfr.,  Naph.  1,  quoted 
lilhah  and  Zilpah  Ihal  Joseph 


ZILPAH 

from  Ihe  Aramxan  ( Hoi  linger,  A7/C  on  Gen.  SO^; 
Baethgen.  Sti/r.  160). 
In  Aram,  v' 1// in*aiB '  to  diip,  irkkk,' 1  in  Syriac '  10  defile' ; 

in  the  recurring  ^rase  li/a^ti-iil  ^■lif.ri,  '[planniiigjbasdUly.' 
If  the  theory  of  Aranuean  exlraclion  u*ns  a  modifica- 

liocn  earlier  Uilpah  |cp  Jhltuph,  Ihe  '  uncle '  of  Keliekah ; 
Gen.  223a),  the  rout  of  which  does  occur  in  Heliren*. 
On  the  assumption  that  Ihe  name  has  been  nioilifieil, 
C.  Niebuhr  [CtscA,  lij])  connecled  il  with  Zelo|>hehad 
( tnsSx  ;  for  a  suggestion  as  to  Ihe  real  origin  of  whkh 
strange  name,  however,  see  MAMAssKEt.  |  91).  whilst 
Gheyne  formerly  connected  bolh  Zilpah  and  Zelophehad 
with  ■  Salhad '  (above,  col.  S309  near  fi>i)t  1.  This 
suggestion  he  reganls  as  still  [enable  ;  but  his  jirosetil 

II  has  always  seemed  strange  thai  such  widely 
scparaled  communities  as  Gad  and  Ashcr  should  he 
a  711     h  Sf^P^  "^  ^Ipah  tribes.     Their  agreement 

trib^  ■"  '""'"8  """'"  "^  '^"""^  a,,|.arently  dis. 

*"•**  tincl  from  Yahwe  h.is  been  noted  elsewhen: 
(AsMKR,  S  '  t>-  ;  Gad,  §  3),  as  also  their  Aiamxan 
elements  (Asher.  §  3.  Gad.  g  a).  Whether  Ihey  onie 
Ii%'ed  together  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  thought  Ihat 
traces  of  an  early  slay  of  Asher  can  be  delecleii  S.  of  the 
plain  of  Megiddo  (cp  Asheb.  ^  1  3).  The  procii™  of 
lleria  and  of  Heber  and  Malchiel  as  father  and  suns  in 
Ihe  Asher  list  (Nu.  26*4./)  and  the  same  Ihree  names 
(if  Michael  is  for  Malchiel)  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
in  ilenjamin  lists  (i  Cb.Sij^  i«/)  and  of  a  clan 
Beria  in  an  Lphraim  list  would  be  a  not  unnatural 
result  if  Ephraim  and  Benjamin's  territory  luid  been 
earlier  occupied  by  Asherites  (so  Steuernagel.  Einwaiii/^ 
30/ 1.  If  the  sons  of  Zilpah  are  nieani  in  Genesis  10 
be  regarded  as  older  Ihan  Joseph  the  seniotily  Hould  be 

Ihe  Ephraim  highlands  which  must  be  assumed  if  "o 
^appose  Ihal  Asher  really  entered  l*alcstiae  from  Ihe  E. 
We  might  suppose  that  a  Zilpah  tribe  nas  stided  in  K. 
Palestine,  ihat  part  of  it  crossed  Ihe  Jordan,  and  after 


elm. 


.  of  Zilpah.      Even  the  ei 


Asher  fall  between  Naphtali  and  Issi 
Naphtali  and  Joseph  (cp  Raciip.i..  §  : 
births  may  have  been  grouped  artlticti 
the  aarrative  (cp  Tribes,  S  9/ ).     Kieu 
plffiids  strongly  tor  the  historical  Irustw 


'  In  Ar 


rabic  '10  draw  near,'  bul  Mil/t  garden;  in  Eibiomc 
ipnwr.    Vakot  gives  a  water  on  Ibe  way  to  ilekka, 

rwA  ^7)  concludes  that  the  clans 


r.    Vakot  giv 

1 10/  fcp  iTesi 

*  ittnen  aieuenLaDeJ  (Af  jn ,., 

derived  from  Zilpah,  like  thoia  deiived  fion. .. 

|[.^rded  as  not  so  fullv  l»aelilisb  u  tha  Leah  and  Rachel  iriba 
hecauK  thn  were  of  heathen  origin,  be  does  not  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  Leah  and  her  maid  Zilpah  are  only  doubles  of 
Rachel  and  her  maid  Bilhah— or.  etynMlaiiically,  that  l.eah. 
Rachel,  and  Bilhah  are  all  comipl  frasments  of  leiahmeel 
OACon.  I  j).  and  .hat  Zilnh  (with  which  Mr.  Hogg  compares 
Jidlaph,  most  Appropnalely  from  the  prevni  point  of  view,  for 
amonghisbroihersartKcmuel-leralimeel.andChesed'^Cush) 
is  an  equally  coriupt  fragment  of  a  name  virtually  synunj-mous 
wiih  leratiineel — vii.,  lahmael.  Nor  can  the  possibility  be 
denied  that  'Asher'  may  be  connecled  with  'Asshur'  or 
'Ashhur.'aneaflbe  ethnic  names  af  the  Negeb,  and  llanwiih 
Adanor  Adon— another  '>f  these  names  (cp  pAi>Ani>.F:,  It.  end, 

teils  can  assuie  us  that  (iad  and  Ashi^  were  nut  orininallv 
loqated  in  the  Negeb.  That  the  tradition  ma<le  some  of  i1k 
clans  whkh  were  fused  wilb  Ihe  Jacob  «  luael  tribe  beatheni-Jl 

te>lual  cntic  are  perhaps  Crtn.  W  i  (on  wliich  see  Jacix,  |  j) 
and  91 1)^  t6^{on  which  ue  Iialeec,  (jilead,  but  n^Me 


hjGoogle 


ZILTHAI 

Hebrew  Iradiiiona,  and  ihe  case  can  be  made  very 
plausible.  Who  are  the  ■  brwhers '  whom  Jacob  finds 
in  E.  Palestine  when  he  comes  with  Rachel  (and 
Bilhah)  from  Laban  (Gen.  31]>)7  4651)?  Must  Ihey 
not  be  brother  Iribes  who  had  remained  there  when 
Jacob  moi-ed  off?  And,  since  Gad  is  Ihe  tribe  most 
firmly  settled  there,  may  not  these  '  brothers'  be  repre- 
SenlHl  by  the  name  Zilpah?  Sleuernagel  supposes  that 
several  tribes  (^Ipah,  etc.)  accompanied  Jacob  on  its 
jaiimey  up  from  its  settlement  S.  of  Palestine.  The 
representntion  o(  the  Zilpah  Iribes  as  younger  than  the 
tour  Leah  iribes,  but  older  than  Issachar  and  Zebulun. 
may  represent  a  theory  as  to  ihe  lime  of  their  reaching 
their  several  seats ;  and  the  theory  may  be  correct. 
There  are  great  difficulties,  however.  The  effect  of 
system  may  indeed  be  far-reaching.  If  Ashcr  arrived 
somewhat  early  W,  of  Jordan,  and  Gad  somcHhat  late 
E.  of  Jordan  (Gad,  %  8).  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the 
grouping  of  them  as  Zilpah  tribes  can  be  anything  but 
artificial.     See,  further.  Tribes. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Zilpah  is  connected  with 
Leab.  There  is  no  obvious  link  between  Gad  or  Asher 
tt  7iln>h    "'"'  J"''"*'  Of  tbe  other  Leah  Iribes.      Nor 

ir  h  '^  ">«  lelalion  of  Zilpah  10  Leah  e>-en  in  Ihe 
Uia  MM.  ^^^^  parallel  with  ihat  of  Bilhah  to  Rachel, 
or  Hagar  to  Sarah.  In  the  cases  of  Klhah  and  Hagar 
the  maid's  children  are  bom  before  her  mistress's  and 
because  the  mistress  has  no  children  (cp  Rachel,  ^  if\. 
In  the  case  of  Zilpah,  on  the  contrary,  Leah  has  no  less 
than  four  children  before  the  maid  is  called  in.  Is  il 
possible  lhat  Leah  represents  two  figures,  the  second 
being  the  mother  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  ?  These  two 
sons  were  born  after  Zilpah's,  and  a  connection  among 
the  foiu-  is  more  easily  thinkable  than  in  the  case  of  ihe 
other  Leah  tribes,  Issachar  may  have  possessed  pan 
of  tlie  highlands  of  Ephr.-tim  at  one  lime  (cp  Issachar. 
g  4,  n.  3,  and  Slcuemagel.  EiaaaaJ.  la/),  and  the 
s.-ime  may  have  been  true  at  an  early  date  even  of 
2.V.U,.™  I,....  §  7). 

On  llie  other  hand,  Ihe  same  possibilities  are  not 
e:<cluded  in  the  case  of  the  olher  four  Leah  tribes  (see 
StHEoN,  S  4).  It  is  conceivable  that  Asher  crossed 
the  Jordan  into  Ephrnim  before  Jacob-Rachel  came  to 
occupy  Ihe  place  of  the  older  Leah  tribes  (so  Sleuer- 
nagcll-  H,  w.  H. 

ZttTHAI,  RV  ZiUethai  {"Tf^'i). 

1.  b.  Shimei  (J.7..)  in  n  gn^aLogy  ofBEVjAurN  (.g.n.,!)  ii.  fi), 
iCh.SiQ<craAa«ll)I,  (KiAi.  U),  ir<>^'lLJX 

1.  One  of  Itavid's  warciois,  iCh.l2K>  (irifiofn  [BK],  yoAo^i 
(Al,  s-iAoAilL]).    SMDAVii>,|iin.c. 

ZIH]UH(n^:  zEWAUt[BL]),aGershomte(Levii>- 
ciOnimt;  iCh,n=or5l(fiiJL^  lA)),  4=117)  (i<WMM  [HI, -M 
(Al),  ith.^iiCfrwis^lliAl}. 

ZIKR&N  (!"pl ;  Sam.  lITOr  ;  plausibly  connected 
with  -IpT,  ■anie'lofie-  [see  WRS,  /.  Phil.  991],  bul  cp 
ZlMRl).'ihe  eldest  of  Abraham's  'sons'  by  Kelurah 
(Gen.25j  iCh.lj=;  zeBpaN  [-^'E],  zemp.  [A], 
ze«Bp-  [A»B],  zomBp-  [l>'']2eMBp-,2eMPA«[l.])- 

The  Zamareni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (I'lin. 
jV^fljj,  Grotius).  and  Zabram,  the  royal  town  of  the 
titatiatoKrtTiu,  W.  of  Mecca,  on  Ihe  Red  Sea(PloI. 
vi,7s,  Knobel }  have  been  supposed  to  represent  Zim ran. 
But  whether  we  ought  lo  go  so  far  from  the  Kettmte 
centre— i.f.,  Ihe  n^p  p«  (see  East,  Childrkn  of; 
Rf.kem)— is  ^■ery  doubtful. 

In  Jcr.ZAi^  we  And  a  people  called  '  Zimri '  (Peiih.  'Zimran') 
mfnlmned  wilh  AraWa  {i.t..  N.  AmWnX  Elam  nnd  Madai  (re.id 
')erahmeel'),an<l  SaPMON  {on  the  N.  Arabian  borderX     Tach 


ZIN 

Amorite  [Pinches] ;  Hommel.  comparing  Old  Arab, 
compound  names,  interprets  '  protection  '  [AHT  B5,  cp 
88,  330] ;  bul  cp  ZjMRi,  2  ;  z*«Bp[€]i  [BMAFLJ|. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerah  b.  Judflh  (t  Ch.  ^6),  in 
Josh.  7'  called  Zabdi. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy 
of  Besjamin  {q.v..  g  9,  ii.  j9),  i  Ch.836  {i<ntpt  [.\\~ 
841).      Cp  Zemiha. 

3.  'Captain  of  the  chariots,'  who  conspired  against 
Klah  king  of  Israel  and  killed  him.  and  to  secure  his 
own  position  on  ihe  Ihrtuie  exterminaleil  all  the  remnant 
of  the  family  of  Baasha.  After  a  seven  dais'  reign  in 
Tiriah  he  was  besieged  by  Omri  the  geneml,  whereupon 
like  Sardanapalus  he  buml  tbe  palace  oier  liis  head  and 
perished  in  the  ruins  (i  K.  169-10).  In  0  the  names 
Zambri  and  Omri  are  much  confused, 

4.  b.  SAt-U  (?.!'.),  a  Simeonite  chief,  the  name  given 
to  the  central  figure  In  P's  nBrraiive  of  the  sin  of  ihe 
b'ne  Isriiel  with  Midian  (Nu.  256-ia  P).  Zimri  had 
brought  a  MidLiniiess  named  CozBi  10  tbe  ramp,  and 
Phinchas.  moved  to  indignation,  slew  them  both,  in  the 
'tent'  (^ij^);'  see  We.  Pnjl.W  363,  KT  356.  See 
Phikehas,  and  cp  DifiKi.  s.  A.  c. 


a  N.  Arabian  people  i. 


[uired.    SeeZiMi 


ZnCtl  (nor.  a  shortened  form?— cp  the  name  Zim- 
rida  in  Am.  Tab.  [of  governors  of  Sidon  and  of  Lachish], 
also  in  an  early  B.ib.  lew,  B.\f  Cuneif.  Texts.  Pi.  iv., 
which  also  mentions  Zimri-ljammu,  Zimri-hanata   the 


ZWBI  (not ;  om.  6 ;  Pesh.  •Amran;  \'g.  Zamt 
one  of  Ihe  tribes  or  peoples  threatened  with  judgr 
by  Jeremiah  (or  by  a.  supplementer  who  assumes  J 
miah's  mantle),  Jer.26»s. 
able  d™™£,t'a'N.''An.bSi'^p£  is  mini.'" See' Z™ 


Bahykii 


•t  BlUed  to  the  liiii) 


l^KSi 


Ro«KB)wiih  io-HUnUrnHk.  loj  IiSojljond  Peiser  <^,J  7  ;r 
1'  310  iiSorD,  il  baldly  pouible  if^we  duly  ciilkiie  the  leil  of 
Ml  T.  K,  C, 

ZW  (tV.  cfellN,  ClNft.  C6N*;  in  Xu-  344  CNNAK 
[B;  K&l  follows],  ceeNNAK  [AF],  EN&K  [L].  in 
Josh.  153,  CNNiK  [B],  C€NNAK  [B-l-],  CENA  [A], 
CIN&  [L);  Eus.  Mr.  cHUl.  ""'a  {OS.  aSSj,  II8.0]; 
see  below).     The  wilderness  N.  of  lhat  of  Pahan  \^.z:)  : 


the  I 


itplac 


a  Kades 


L  20.  27i4  8836  343/  Dl.3-2st  Josh. 
15i[ir(|uA]3),  More  precisely,  it  was  the  wild  motmlain- 
region  {Joa,  Ant.  iv.  46,  spsiks  of  a  meunlaia  called 
Sin)  rising  in  successive  slopes  from  the  'Arabah  in  one 
direction  and  el'Tib  in  another,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  '.^lAiimeh  Arabs  who  inhabit  iu  See 
Wanderings,  Wiluernessof.  Ii  has  been  suggested* 
lhat  Sin  may  mean  the  '  wall '  of  rock  within  which  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  lies  (cp  ZiOK). 

gfages.  Analogy  favours  the  view  Uial  jt<Zin),  ]trv(ZOAti),  |]i 
<Zbiian),  and  ■ptet  (Zaahab),  have  all  come,  through  jipas 
(ZiseokX  from  Soiep-dJhmael). 

I^garde,  however,  with  much  Icarningand  plausitrility, 
suggests  a  derivation  from  j-nn,  which  in  Aram,  and 
Ass.  means  ■  axe.^  in  Elhiopic  '  iron  '  {Millluit.  2361  f.  : 
cp  G.  Hoffm.  ZD.UG  827S3)-  Tg.  Jer.  gives  in  .Nil. 
344  (for  [-n)  (i''i-i3  Tin,  '  Ihe  iron  mounl-iin,'  presuppos- 
ing yxn.  ami  G's  Torni  (>ra[i:]  may  ultinialely  come  from 


Thisi 


:..miEbiil 


4ao  ('an  iioa  fumace'  |l  'Miwini^:  So 
iron •)  J  Joih.lT it  la  I.ulg.  1 19  43  13  (Ke 
Inin):  I  K.nii  (ZedekiBh  the  ICenuate 
*  homi  of  iron ') ;  9  K.4«(iiwlniimn]E  iroa; 
ler.lSiiCiraiDfZAPHOH):  F.iek.97taio 
and  Javan  [JerahnKelT]  Irafficking  with  : 


imber  of  references 
hecrilid-.n>Dflht 
cr)l.Sii(cpa;); 


1  Od  n|^  (whence  '  alcove  *),  which  i: 
rincelv  lent.  AS  well  as  Ihe  hridal  pavilion, 
„,,«:  Pavilion.,:  Tekt,  I, ^ 

S  Wetulein,  in  Del.  Ccn.,ltl  578. 


,y  Google 


id  the  d'^T-i: 


,Tg. ;«.:.«« 


ZINA 

Ifoutheni]  ATainmil«  thresh  [the  MUIh 

ZINA  (M^l),  b.  Shimei,  a  Gershonile  Levite  (iCh.  | 
a  loj.  In  p.  n  the  name  becoms  Zoah  (ntt).  0"*l-  readj  : 
itC  m  boih  pIicH.  ' 

ZIOH  O'l'V.  c[6li(ON).  The  designation,  properly, 
of  Ihe  'Jebusite'  stronghold  at  Jerusalem,  which 
after  its  capture  by  David  received  the  name  '  David's 
burg,"  jS.  679.  Various  eiplanations  of  the  name 
have  been  given.  Gesenius  {Tiei.  J164)  and  Lagarde 
{Uieri.  84,  n.*)  derive  from  ^.tt*  'Hi  be  dry,'  cp 
Syr.  V*^*l .  wliich  Lag.  regards  as  the  older 
form.  Delitisili  [Pialmen.'^  I70)  maltes  the  primary 
form  \\ri.  from  wt  'to  set  up.'  Wettstein  (in  Del. 
^/|-l  -to  protect," 


ZIPH 

Holy  City  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Isaiah  and  of 
E^ra  who,  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  phrase,  '  feared 
Yahn-6.'  The  phrase  ji-j  na,  literally  ■  Ihe  daughter 
Zion,'  is  an  idiomatic  expression  for  llie  people  of 
Jerusalem,  Is.  IB  5ij  Jer.  iy,  etc.  (see  Dalghtkh.  3). 
It    remains    lo    be    aililed    thai    'Zion,'    in    i  Maw. 

73J  lOii   14»?).      for  a   Hebrew  nriler,   who  formed 
his  style  on  classical  models,  this  was  natural.    Josephiis, 
(.  docs  not  use  Ihe  name.     In  the  NT 


iimg  in 


5  only  i. 


rould  n 


ict,  howe 


pZlM. 
to  the  group  Ziop  Zeiu: 


17)  have  iadependenllr  seen.  

Siuis  i'i^uew1?'m".h«  OT.  "jmn^lE;  ib^r'S^ing''o 
this  uplaiuiion,  was  orijpnallr  one  of  (he  many  lihmaeliu  or 
JtrahnbD«1il«  sHllementi  in  PaMUine,  a  view  which  is  fupporlcd 
by  the  laci  ihu  luiih  (29 1)  olli  the  cilv  of  Davol '  Jeiahmeel ' 
[corrupted  into  ^  Artel  'L  and  by  Ihe  equally  ilfluificani  Alatemenl 
of  the  hiitoriiin  Ihal  iiRer  taking  ibt  umnghohl  l>Bvld  'built 
roundabout  Jeiahmeeland  within.'!    StcCril-Bii.    tiittrue, 


i™Ti«'fcrm  of'ih^?ei"'ihil,"seeini  lo 

iicd  by  the  scribe  bimKlC    As  in  (Sen.  3«  » 

•NIKOCd'hinoel 


inhabitants  of  the  land ')  has  growi 
lelliiible.     The  eariier  lent  appe: 

must  add  that  the  '  hime  '  and  Ihe 
(and  in  6i  of  aS  s«8  ai*  ai  i 
'Jebusite';  Diilt  and  c'nDD  h'Jtl 
B-^BprrvfseeCfi'/.  fl/6.,  andcpS 
'IMs  is  no  dignssion :  n  had  10 


Icra  asainsi  the  Ishmaelitn 
'Jerahnwelitcs.'    To  this  < 


calM  Jebn«>(of 


which  the  Amama  correftpondcnce  -^^ ... -.   

nothjnji).  Ihis  ia  perhaps  at  any  nic  a  noon  for  future  studcnis. 
It  il  possible  Ihal  Ihe  error  <d13*  for  '•htlVOV*  is  really  a  some- 
wbal  aiKient  Dnc<see,  r.f.,  Zech.8  7)>  Bui  >:'ekiel<]-l3.j)  is 
•till  awaie  Ihat  Amoriies  («  Arammites^JecahineeliKs)  and 
HiltiRs  (rather  Rehubuibiiei)  IWiml  the  pre-lsraeliiish  papula- 
lion  uf  (be  city  of  Jerusaleni.    CpOi). 

The  term  'Zion'  (we  retain  the  lerm,  as.  even  if  a 
corruption,  yel  an  ancient  and  a  popular  one)  belongs 
properly,  as  shown  elsewhere  (Jerusalem,  §S  17-ao), 
to  Ihe  southern  part  of  ihe  eastern  hill,  where  ihe  '  burg 
of  David'  stood.  Above  the  'burg'  rose  the  temple, 
and  in  usage  'Zion'  represents  Ihe  temple  hill  la  K. 
IWji:  Is.^43];  cp  IO31).  Even  more  commonly, 
hoivever,  we  find  il  a  term  for  Ihe  whole  of  leriisalem, 
whether  in  parallelism  with  Jerusalem  (Is.  4]  30 19 
Am.1t  MicSioia  l>s.  102ai)  or  alone  (ls.l>;  28i6 
Jer.  3i4l..am.  Sii).  Often  it  is  personified  (Is.  40ci  41 17 
5I3  Sai/  7  59=o,60n  66a  Zeph.3i6Zech.I.7|ihough 
here  an  idealisation  has  taken  place,  the  '  Son '  inlendcd 
being  really  the  company  of  those  residents   in   the 


K\'nn,  < 


Heb.  12aj  (a  fine  ihatorlcal  pas5.ige)  and  in  Rev.  14 1. 

How  fond  the  later  Jews  became  of  the  name  Zion 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  I'salnis,  See  especially 
I's  87;.  if.  with  Wellhausen.  we  may  follow  6'5  /Jifnjp 
Z[j>i^,  ifKl  i»6imwat).  and  ren<ler. 

He  hLlielf.UlTl^  High?  keeps  El.1 

nOECttrVi  Clope[B].  Ctop4ie[B"""-3Uper3cr. 
&l].  Clbip  [AL]).  a  place  in  the  hill-country  of  Judnh 
(Josh-iajjt).  It  is  mentioned  with  Arab.  Beth- 
tnppuah,  Humlah.  Kirjaih-arba  (' the  same  is  Hebron'). 


.11).     'He! 


,ahj 


docs  Ijuniuh  (I'.ir., 

the  gloss  on  'Kiriaih-art>a'  is  probably  (as 
ui  scHneotner  cases^a  corruption  of' Rehobolh';  P  may  already 

have  UKd.  '  Zior,'  then,  Ik  probably  a  corruption  of  Ihe  name 
□f  some  Jerahnieeiile  place  near  Reboboth.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  His^r,  properly  the  nante  of  a  region  (see  MizRAiki, 
I   ai),   Dul    possibly  also  of   a    town  (cp  Cusham-ierahmeel 

with  z"""(8.r.).  '"*  ""'  "'*'"  "      "  '  '^"°'' 

Van  de  Velde  and  Condet.  however,  idenli^  Zior  '«lh  Sair 
or(/'C/^,Va3o9)Si'air.  <t  m.  N.  from  Hebron,  »heie  a  tomb 
of  Esau  is  diown.  Euselnua  (f  15^11  ia)menliooa  a  village  .Sior 
between  Jfiia  and  EleuIheropDlis.  t.  k.  c. 

nPH  (tl'T;  iteliit.  (B.^LJ),  whence  the  gentilic 
ZipUtM.  or.  Incorrectly  [sec  Ps.  G4],  Zlphimi  (D*E)>T ; 
z[e]i<t>4,ioi.  iS.23.(.  26.  Ps.54  title  z.^ieoYC  TJl- 
1.  An  unidentified  town  belonging  to  Judah,  situated 
towardstheborderof  Edom(Josh.  ]5a4[?  B]).  On  the 
new  theory  which  makes  David  carve  out  for  himself 
'     .  a  priiicipnllly  in  the  Negeb 


Ziph  n 


>e  tliat  ir 


a.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  16ss  ; 
of«3  [B]).  mentioned  together  with  Mnon.  C  armel,  and 
Julah.  lis  connection  with  the  clan  of  Caleb,  which  ni 
one  lime  had  its  seat  about  Hebron  (bul  see  below),  is 
expressed  in  genealogical  form  in  i  Ch,  2ia,'  anil  ag^tin 
in  1  Ch.  4 .6,  where  Zlph  and  Zipbah  (fipti  I't :  iatM 
am  foipo  [B].  f,^  <.  fiii*a  [A],  ^*  k,  ^^  [L])  are 
'sons'  of  (the  unknown)  Jeiiai,ei.eei.  (^.i'.).  Ziph 
and  that  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah  to  which  it 
gave  its  name  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  David's 
ouibiwry  (i  S.  2Sm.^).  and  the  surrounding  hill  country 

and  'strongholds'  (iS.aSms.  and  cp  1M.1cc.231). 
See  Conder's  description  of  the  fantastic  cones  and 
knife-like  ridges  of  the  hills  of  Ziph  {PF.FQ.  187;. 
P-  43  )■ 

Ziph  existed  in  the  lime  of  Jerome,  who  places  it  8 
R.  m.  from  Hebron  ( OS^^  1 69 m  :  cp  25S4d^).  This 
is  too  much  by  nearly  half.  The  true  site  was  found 
by  Robinson  at  Tell  Zif,  a  conspicuous  mound.  =881 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  8-9  m.  SK.  of  Hebron,  with  no 
trace  of  buildings  at  the  present  day.  but  with  some 
cisterns.  A  lillle  to  the  E..  on  a  low  hill  or  ridRe, 
there  are  broken  walls  and  foundations ;  bul  these  do 
not  represent  the  city  fortified  by  Reholjoani  (aCh.  118; 
see  below).      Conder  endeavours   to  show  that  there 
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jmoton  «(.oirt.)i">l01RA](MT,ME.sHAlar,I).  Ihe  fa 

I    is  in  jtTh- 11  s  menliuned  along  with  Ziph  «.yj|  B] 


:p  CHie. , 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


ZIPHION 

never  was  I'B'ocd'  in  the  disirici  of  Ziph  (seeiS.  23i5. 
EV,  and  see  below).  'The  coanlry  is  emphatically  a 
dry  hind,  looking  down  on  the  barren  wastes  which  lie 
above  the  Dead  Sea  between  Masada  and  Lngedi. 
There  is  no  moisltire  capable  of  supporting  v^eiable 
growth' (/-f/V,  1875.  p.4S).  G.  A.Smilh(tf(;306n.. 
307  n.)  substantially  agrees. 

traditions  ii  this— Was  ihe  chief  CilcUu  diy  Hebron  01  Keho- 
BOTH  (?.?'.))  If  the  letter,  then  ihe  Ziph  of  I  Cti.  2  4>  maybe 
that  menlioiie.]  in  Jo^.  1^:14.  And  another  b  thi^  -  Wu  David's 
Ziph  the  first  or  iheiecond  plict  so  callrd?  The  e^  (Horesh) 
'    "  "  "  ' '- 'l^^ll^' 


^J',7 


;  about  Rthoboam's  Ziph,  as 


ZIFHIOII    (I'VB^).    Gen.49i6  =  Nu.2fii5.    Zephon 

(/■".)■ 

ZIPHBOH  (l^TBr,  scarcely  ■  stench,'  see  Zanoah, 
but  cp  Names,  g  io6,  n,  i  ;  ie^ptoNA  [B].  e*. 
[B«t];  26*.  [.AL]),  a  point  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
Canaan.  Nu,349+-  According  to  Furrer  (ZZJ/TS.S) 
and  Socin  [Baed.™  395).  the  mod.  '/.afirdneh^  (Rob. 
gives  et-Zaferdnth).  RSE.  of  tr-R/sldn.  This,  how- 
ever,  docs  not  suit  Furrer'a  own  view  of  the  frontier, 
for  fadad  (his  Zedad)  is  SSE.  ot  Zaferdaeh.  wheteas 
it  should  lie  [0  the  N.  Hence  MUhlau,  in  Riehm's 
HiVB.  following  Well.  (Reiuter.  88).  prefers  the  ruins 
called  Zifrdn,  fourteen  hour?  NE.  of  t^jnascus. 

Ther«  u  resun  10  think,  however,  Ibil  the  deKtipIion 
originally  referred  to  ihe  N^eb  (see  Zedad),  that  Ziphron 

are  qomipiions  of  Zaiephalh.    See  Zedad.  t.  K.  C. 

ZIPPOE  (liBX,  nSX ;  C€n*wp  [BAFL]}.    Balak 

fo.B.),  kins  ofMoab,  isc^Ied'Hin  orZipplii'(Nu.!i9  4  1aiiI 
as  19  Jo.h.W9  Judg.lli5),'.(,.eiiher  son  of  »  person  called 
Zippor  ('bird"),  or^native  of  Znrcphath,'  the  Zarcpbalhiies 
beins  a  Kcnan  of  the  N.  Arabian  Millet  (see  Zauefhath, 
MtlRAlu,  I  36).  It  i>  probabk  thai  jasl  is  the  Edomite  Icing 
Shaul  (AV  Sauh  was  a  tl  i^rite  oT  Kehobolh  (see  BilaX  so  the 
Moabite  king  Babk  was  n  MiuiK  of  Zaiephsth  (unless  indeed 
BaLak  was  kifig  of  Mujii ;,  see  ilosES,  |  i,).    The  Cushiw  wife 

See.  however.  Namiw,  I  63.  T.  K,  C. 

ZIPPOBAH  (rnbV;  centtKopa,  [BAFL]),  daughter 
of  Hobab  or  Jclhro,  '  priest  of  Midian,'  and  wife  of 
Moses(Ex.2H.  J;  ias-J;  18.,  E). 

In  Nu.iai*  she  is  called  a  ' Cushiie  woman";  'MLsiiie- 

and  Cuih^n^.  Arabia  were  con^ous'fseeCus'^V    On"the 

and  at  hs  connHtion  with  Mosen,  Me  Moses,  I|  «,  7,  and  cp 
CiBCUMCibloN,  I  ,;  Zarehmath  ;  Z.ppon. 

In  its  present  form  (he  name  nienns  'bird';  cp 
Names,  %  68.  There  ia  an  Aramaic  proper  name  miev 
in  US  (lOi)  11a  12=;  the  Greek  equivalent  being 
Qi<txt^fa  (S.  A.  Cook.  Aram.  Gloss.  I03,  who  refCTs  to 
Cl,-Gan.  Rtc.  liarchio!.  1885.  p.  23).  The  name 
Zippor  (not  Zipporah)  occurs  as  a  woman's  name  in 
Talm.  Jer.  Cillin,  63.  T.  K,  C. 

ZITHBI,  RV  Slthii  (''VID;  for  origin  see  SETHtTH), 
b.  Uidfl.  a  (Kobaihiie)  Levi«,'  Ex.  6ij  icr,fn  [Bl,  Bitf<.  (Al, 

ZIT(II).  iK.8.37RV,AVZiF.    See  Month,§2(z). 

ZIZ,  GOIUa  DP  or  (P-Vn  n^WJ},  a  p,iss  in  the 
S.  of  Palestine,  a  Ch.20.6  (thn 'ftN&B&ClN  iC&e 
[BAl.  t.K.  THC  eJoKHC  ftCIC4[L]).  The  namelooks 
suspicious;  but  the ordinajy  view  that  the  Wady  Ha.^fis,a. 
by  which  the  old  Roman  road  leads  from  En-geili  to 
Jerusalem,  is  meant,  is  plausible. 


f  Hai 


geography.       Kcr 


way  oui  of  the  diflicnliy,  see  Nscaa,  I ! 

ZIZA{N]'T,  perhaps  abbrev,,  §  58.  cp  Zaza.  Zuzim). 

I.  Aprinceof  SiME™«sm.l),len)p.He™kiah;  i  Ch.4jr 
fai.i™A  fB?l.  fovfi  lAl,  f<*o  [Lli. 

I.  One  of  RehobtHm't  children  by  Maacah ;  9  Ch.  11  » 
tt.K.(BALl). 


ZOAB 

ZIZ&a(njn).  iCh.23ii.     SeeZiNA. 

ZOAH  (ffX  ;  TANiC  [BKAJt.  an  Egyptian  dty.  «, 
Vg. ,  and  Tg.  identify  it  with  Tanis,  certainly  correctly. 
The  city  bad  the  name  §nl}  in  Coptic  times,  Dja{a)Ht 
(also  Djaane.  DJani).  The  Greeks  called  it  Tdn;  (thus 
C|.  The  modern  Arabic  name  is  5Jb.  Consequently, 
the  name  mtisl  have  been  pronounced  Sane,  ^a'ni,  by 
the  Hebrews  (following  the  later  habit  of  dropping  the 
feminine  termination  [t]). 

The  city,  the  capital  of  the  I4lh  nomos  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  the  NE.  ei%e  of  the  Delia,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in 
a  plain  which  is  al  present,  in  summer,  a  marshy  pro- 
longation of  the  Mensaleh  lake,  in  winter  a  sail-desert. 
The  modem  village  of  S£n  is  inhabited  mostly  by  fisher- 
men. The  adjoining  mound,  ^dn  el-ka^ar.  'stone 
S.in,'  was  excavated  first  in  part  by  Marieiie  in  i860, 
then  completely  by  Petrie  (in  1883-84,  see  Taois  1  and 
2.  1885).  There  were  found  many  statues,  sphinxes, 
obelisks,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  large  temple,  begun  (it 
would  seem)  by  kings  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  continued 
in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  completed  by  (he  greatest 
builder  among  the  Pharaohs.  Rameses  11,  See,  on  the 
fragments  of  (he  largest  monolithic  colossus  known. 
ECVPT.  %  37.  The  temple  seems  to  have  had  a  length 
of  about  1000  ft.  King  Psusennes  of  the  (wen(y-firs( 
dynasly  built  a  huge  wall  of  bricks  around  i(.  The 
impor[ance  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Kameses  II.  seems  to  have  resided  (here  and  thai  the 
twenty-first  dynasly  originated  from  the  city.  In 
Esarhaddon's  and  Aiur-teni- pal's  time.  §a'Hii  or  Sinu 
was  (he  seat  of  a  prince  ;  on  its  sack  by  the  Assyrians 
see  TiRHAKAH.  In  Sirabo  {S03)  h  still  figures  as  a 
considerable  place.     Of  its  ultimate  downfall  not  much 

The  biblical  mentions  are  as  follows.  In  Is.  19ii  13, 
(he  princes  of  Zoan  represen(  Egypt  (13  II  with  Noph- 
Memphis}.  In  30i,  the  Israelites  are  blamed  for  send- 
ing embassies  to  Zoan  ;  (he  passage  looks  as  if  the 
Pharaohs  were  still  residing  at  Zoan  at  times.  In 
Bliek.SOit,  Zoan  sunds  parallel  with  the  old  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  No,  which  shows  that  in  Lower  Egypt 
only  Memphis  can  have  rivalled  Tanis  in  importance. 
Perhaps  it  is  thus  to  be  explained  (hat  P5.78(ii«) 
speaks  of  the  wotiders  done  '  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
the  field  of  Zoan '  in  Moses'  time.  Zoan-Tanis  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  or  at 
least  of  the  Delta,  in  the  time  of  the  psalmist.  The 
inference  thai  Zoan  was  the  residetice  of  Pharaoh  in 
Moses'  time  and  that  '  fields  of  Zoan '  and  Goshen  were 

especially  by  Brugsch,  who  tried  to  show  the  identity  of 
Rameses  and  Zoan.'  Brugsch's  arguments  however, 
are  fallacious  (atlhoi^h  Rameses  II,  may  haw  resided 
here,  see  above);  certainly  Goshen  cannot  haveextended 
to  the  surroundings  of  Tanis, 

The  curious  remark  Nu.  13«  (Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt)  seems  to  imply  that 
the  writer  considered  Tanis  as  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Egypt.  Indeed,  we  can  trace  it  to  (he  sixth  dynasty 
(see  above)  ;  as  capital  of  the  nome  it  may  belong  to 
prehistoric  times.  Chronological  conclusions  about  Ihe 
dale  of  Hebron's  fotindation  cannot,  of  course,  be  drawn 
from  the  biblical  remark,  whether  tnken  literally  or  not.* 

ZOAK    {-^\.    in    Gen,  19  s>  30    *)piX;'cHrup 


'^l 


iiisly  daled  'year  400  of  king  Set.      If  this  diie  has  a 
nTeuabluhed'cby  H^s^-kfnK'n,  nit'tUl  'Taiiii  wullifli 

5434 
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[BX-^DEFQ];  cip  [L]  I  "  Geo.  13  lo  lorOpi 
[ADEL]:  in  Jer,483i  zofop  tBKA] ;  Vg.  St^or).  a 
locality  menlioned  in  Gen.lSio  U'8  19ji/jo  Dl. 
34j  la.  15s  Jer.4834+.  It  is  commonly  placed  lo  the 
SE.  of  (he  Dtaul  Sea.  which  may  " 
Is.  16s  and  Jer.  4834  aie  concerneil, 
and  Dl.  iU.^.). 
■*^—  is  !■  feci  a  considerable  body  ( 


■M  ot  the  1 


ut  hardly  for  Gen. 

nidence  lot  the  view 
..„ „  .- lisb  legend!  wai  the 

(etnluiMelile  terrilory,  botdiiing  on  Mu^fi  and  Edom.  S« 
tAAC,  Iaco«,  and  ispeeiall)'  Sumiu  AMU  GoHOKKAH.  The 
er  on  ihe  meaning  ■^-  Zoar^  in  Gen.  IWao  ai  iionly  necounied 

Mr»ur(iiliuri).  The'Zou'oriesendivunally'ML>4Ut';  it 
was  one  of  iKe  olio  of  Muwi  in  N.  Arabia,  nmnrd^  S.  Paloiine. 
CpMisKAiu,  !>(«).  Upon  thenewiheocy,  Gen.lSio.wht'e 
■Zoar'  appearx  to  be  datincilv  placed  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
ori|[inatly  ran  llnu,  '  And  Lot  lifted  up  hii  cyea,  and  saw  tiiiii 
liie  whole  of  Jerahmeel  (p-r?T  TM»  a  primitive  conupiioo  of 
'^K-'n-lO  wa'  well'Walered,  'before  Vahwi  destiayed  Sodom  and 
(ionionahllike  the  Eiiden  of  Vahwe.  like  the  land  of  Mi,rini. 
in  the  diieciion  of  Nfi^fut.'  Here,  however,  ii  ii  probable  ihai 
Mi}«ur  really  oieani  die  iai^  of  Mijiur ;  O^^  f^3  may  be 
omitled  ai  an  uninlelligenl  alteraiion  of  1»IO  -l^^b.  Ball  (cp 
Casuen,  I  4,  n.)  prefi^r.  reading  [^  '  Zoan  '  (P«h.  T).  Bui 
surely  '  tike  ihe  land  of  Ejcypi '  was  clear  enough,  without  a 
limiting  or  eiplanaiory  appendage.  ■  Egypt,'  however,  it  not 
10  be  eipecied   ill    Iha   conteit,    and   Ihe    Hebrew   Iradilion'i 

the  N.  Arabian  bonier.  For  ihe  later  iradidonal  view  of  Zoar 
tee  MiAB.  and  on  the  whole  question  of  the  original  Zoai 

ZOBAH  (n^W.  coyBi  [BAL]).  or  more  fully  Abam- 
ZOBAH  (nmXD-W,  Ps.60  beading,   cuBiA  [BKR]), 

LThB  *"■  Ai'A'^-^OBA  (NJWK,  3  S.  1068.  bul 
pnvalsnt  RV  ARAM-aiBAH).   the  home  of  one  of 

thsoiT      David's    '  IhiiHy  '   (aS.SSjS-    »viia..£i.h- 


.i^.).      In 


i.144; 


defeated 


defbaled  by  Saul.^  and 
in  aCh.  83  Solomon  is  asserted  lo  have  taken  Hamath- 
lOliah  (^luira^  [B],  ai/mS'-  (roK^a  [A],  c/ia«ff.  [L]): 
the  latter  designation  is  thought  lo  imply  the  jame 
(erroneous?)  conception  of  ihe  importance  of  Zobah 
which  is  found  in  [a)  9  S.  83  s  lOij-i^a.  but  not  In  the 
narrative  (^)  which  contains  3  S.  IO1-14  igj.  This  ai 
Ic-ist  is  clear,  Ihal  in  Ihe  respeclive  strata  of  narrative 
diflcreni  views  of  the  position  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Zobab 
are  suggested.  If  the  view  implied  in  Ihe  former 
stratum  {a)  is  cotrecl,  the  idea  thai  David  was  one  of 
the  mightiest  monarchs  of  his  time  is  dim  an  extrava- 
gant one.  for  here  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  under  Hadad- 
ezer  is  represented  as  dominating  the  whole  of  Syria, 
whereas  in  the  latlet  stratum  {6\  Zobah  appears  with 
Bkth-rehub,  Maacah.  and  Ishtiibof  Tob,  as  an  ally 
of  the  Ammonites.  This  difference  of  viev,'  has  been 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Iwo  different  Zobahs 
have  been  confounded  (see  DaVed,  g  9,  with  n.  3, 
where  references  are  given  for  the  evidence).  One,  lo 
the  N.  of  Damascus  and  Hamath,  rich  in  copper 
(3.S.SS).  was  conceivably  Ihe  mat  Nuha^ii'  of  ihe 
Am.  Tablets  (S7  ;  4331,  etc. ).  if  Xuhnsii means  ■  copper ' 
(rW'fil),  according  to  Hali!vy's  theory  (Jee/20it9;  cp 
CtiPi'EH.  I  3).  The  other  Zobah  corresponds  to  the 
'districts  of  Subitu,'  referred  to  by  Aiur-bani-pnl  (A'S 
2iit).  and  was  S,  of  Damascus,  perhaps  ( so  Wi,  AOF 
1467)  between  Hauran  and  the  Se.i  of  Galilee.  Two 
cities  ot  the  former  Zobah  (as  we  may  provisionally  say) 
are  named  in  3  S.  Ss,  viz. .  Betah  and  Berothai  (on  these 
see  Tebah.  Berothai,  BeROTHAu}. 

1  Msuquarl's  suggestion  (see  Joel,  j)  to  read  af  IO.T  is  only  a 
ily  lowanlK  Ihe  right  «;luiion  (see  f  I). 
wishes  his  favourite  to  vie  wilS  Ittvi.HSAt/L,  I™  "       "  '  *  " 

'  Halivy  supports  lhi>  by  Ibe  conjecture  that  n31»  is  a  con- 
liaclion  of  nji»|I,  'bright  yellow,'  and  compans XaJui'i  fiom 
nA'ilt,  'copper.'  Chalciswaion  the  slopes  of  Antilibanui  (cp 
VI  AT  Unliri.  1S0).  On  the  situation  of  Nuhaili,  cp  Flinders 
VfXnt,  Syria  and  Evtl,  r-,9. 


ZOHELETH,  STONE  OP 

he  passage  of  3  S.  referred  10-    lliere  is  grave 


■.,  the  Jerahi 


i'^'i-. 


iniesoi  ine  negen,  ana 
alogies  of  other  restored 

, n ..„.  _ _..  „ the  probable  originals  of 

names  of  places  mLtwriltenby  thercdacior.    it  ihould,  however, 

of  Hadad-CKr,  king  of  Zobah,  as  Beth.rehob,  he  has  suggesied 

This  is,  in'^Tw^  M"  lhe°lnitli.    The 

ihould  probably  nin  thus,  '  And  David  smoie  Hadod  [. 

native  of  KelitAKMh,  king  of  Zatepliaih,!  when  he  went  to  turn 

himlDavid]  back  from  the  river  lof  Mu^|.'>    Verse  B  in  its 

ttebobulh;    of    this    I^.^hgives   one   and    Berothai    aiiothiir 


'Zohah'  here  too  represents  ^Zarcphath,'  while  'Igal'  (like 
Moel'  arid  'Gaol")  is  a  popular  coirvpiion  of  'Jerahmeel.' 
'Thai  '  Zarephalh '  should  sometimes  be  used  comprehensively, 

surprise.     '  ZarephaUliles '  is  conslanlly  used   widely,  and  yet 

e'marily.  of  course,  il  merely  meant  the  people  of  ibe  city  of 
rtphath.  On 'Haouuh-Eot>ah'(Maacath-iarephadiX  iCh.Sj 
.eeS.LOMO»,l7. 
Nnldeke  (AZ.1 13>)  places  Zoliah  ■nearly  in  the  tecion  of 

(Josh,  1 1  ]  7)  may  be  Ihe  second  or  more  soulberly  Zobah. 


:(nj3«ri),  with  'Anub' and  ihe 'families 
of  Aharhel,  Ihe  son  of  Harum.'  is  (perhaps)  connected 
geneali^cally  with  Tekoa  (MT  Coz  [f.f.]),  i  Ch.  4B 
(C4B46&  [B],  cwBhBa  [A],  ciB.  tM|.      S™  TtKOA. 

20DIiC  (n'njDl,  Job38jj  RV««-.  EV  Mazzahoth 
[q.v-Y     See  also  Stabs,  S  3  (■/)■ 

ZOHAS  (-mv,  §  66 ;  '  reddish-white  ? '  sec  Colours. 
8  7  :  C44P  [BADEL]). 


;.  Probably 


leoflhecl 


in  Ihe  Hi  111 


RVne. :  Kt.  im',  tee  Iekah,  > ;  «•  <r.  IBA),  xai  ••np  IL)). 

BTONE  OF  (nVntn  pfj,  'Serpent's 


sacrificial  feasl(  I  K.  I9). 

Gk.readinssaie:  Ai»<».n.:JMAe«fA1,  .. 
a.«>i  rov  ^A>««  [»];  cp  irapi  r^r  nnl)i-  ' 
ira^fi'mf,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  144. 


»[U 


been  something  remarkable  about 
t.  Very  possibly  il  was  overlaid  with  a  ■  brilliiint ' 
netal  called  nSni.  tSlfdeth.  and  corresponding  to  the 
Vss.  ta^I^.^  There  were  two  brazen  pillars  before  the 
emple  at  Jerusalem  (i  K.  4i7 'i).  The  'stone  of 
,y  have  been. a  ruder  pillar  of  the 


Zoht 


Som. 


ocky 


!  village  of  Silwan  (Siloah)  called  Zahweleh. 
I  K.  I41  implies  thai  those  who  were  with  Adonijah 
could  see  what  went  on  in  the  valley  of  Kedron  ;  this, 
however,  would  have  been  quile  easy  from  Zahweleh 
(see  Buhl,  Pal.  94  :  Baed.l*)  100). 
^   Welthausen  {Hiid.m    146}  lUEgesIs  a  ccmnection  with   the 

I  The  vague  notice  in    1  S.  8 1  (where  D-npSo  represents 
G'nira)  prolHbly  comes  from  another  >Durk.Y. 

"  Read,  with  Wiockler,  tnlO  \J\k  atJn^. 

»  In  Eiek.4Ti6  die  names    ■      " 
Rehoboth,  Zarcphatb  (see  SiBI 

B.:ih-rehob. 
»Cpihepassa 


Hi  by  Del.  Aa.  HtVB,  t. 


BhalO.' 


hy  ^lOog  I  e 


Oihirj  (jj.  WRS,  RSI^ 
fully  eonntct  Ihe  sacrtd  fo 
Writ   uf    Neh.   2.3   {s« 


ZOHETH 

r,  and  BenrlnBtr,  AiSi.  ^  doubi- 
:Af.oN),      Zohiklli  might    imsn 


20HETH  (nrm)  and  Den-zoheth  {^.v.}.  sons  of 
Ishi,  a   dcsrendant  of  Judah.   i  Ch.  4«  (zWAN    [B]. 

ZOPHAH  insiV  :  c(ox&e.  c(0<t>&c  [B]  -tli&p,  -4,i. 
[A]), -m.*ii  [L]).  »  name  in  igeiwilogy  of  Asheb  (,.b.,  |  4  aX 
lCli.7  35/t 

ZOFHAI  ('9^X),  I  Ch,  616  [ti],  see  Zuph. 

ZOPHAB  (IPIIIV  ;  cw*AP  IBKAC^),  one  of  Job's 
friends,  a  Saanialhitc  (Job  2.i  lli  20i  <29[and  17* 
6]+).  Naamah  (j,!'.)  was  in  SW.  Judah ;  but  the 
clan  whJL-h  scllled  there  was  doubtless  of  Calebite  and 
therefore  of  PJlomile  exlraciion  |cp  'Noam,'  i  Ch.4is). 


1 1  Ch.  1 36,  wl: 


cru»k  il 


^^i'STtHS 


&U(>1.. 


j(Ch.)— boihforms 
6)— ^urs  nnione  IhE  »ni  of  Kliphai, 
^pjiu.)  Siill/N'aanuihiM-isbirdlriheii 
ibly  .nop]  msy  have  coine  from  -nc-],  and  1 
from  'JO^n-     ZophAT,  Uien»  like  tliphaz  wh 


^  plau^ibk . 


ZOPHm  (D'DS.  CKOniAN  [BAFLJ).  apparen.ly  a 
mountnin-diBtricl  (mt?,  see  FIELD,  it,  where  was  ihe 
■hnghi  of  the  Pisgah,'  Nu.23m'  DiUmann,  but  not 
Kauwsch  {//S),  renders  'tK»  '  the  field  of  walchers,' 
and  supposes  that  there  in  limes  of  danger  watchers 

lo  scan  Ihe  heavens  or  the  flight  of  birds  for  omens. 

'in"lhe"hig^nir'irfTi'«ib,'  o^raiher  («*  O^ab,  |  14)  -of 
Hi(}u>.'  Thii  luggcui  that  C'fiV  ii  a  CDnupl  or  mulitaied  fomi 
of  Ihe  ninic  oC  ■  Rgion  or  a  tian— i.r„  eiibei  of  11x9  or  of 
D't^^  It  was  in  ficl  ptolubly  a  mounuin  nut  far  liom 
Zar^phaih  ihal  wai  mtanl  in  the  original  Dory.  See  funher 
New.  i.,  1 1.  T.  K.  C. 

ZOPHIH.  EAKATH&Ilt.    See  Ramathaim. 

ZORAH  (npiy.  as  if  ■  hornet  ■ ;  cp  n^lX  ;  CApA*!- 
A  cil]r  repeatedly  menlioncd.  but  not  easy  so  to  locate 


Ihe  Shi]phiiLJitFosh.li,3,  AV  Zoheam, 
nelof  iheiuune  li:^iaal(fihai>1  or  Saul)  is 
<.  il  is  alu  mentioned  in  Neh.  11 39  (AV 
Ch.lltoasroni<iedhv 


places  in  (he  N< 

(AV  ZAREATHn- 


ofKirjath- 
nAaftoAlLD;  alo 


.\.  i««.lLDandinia 
n  Itmli  pa^*^ei  ibere 


.  .  pan  [AT.  nuuA  II.B.  toEelber  with  ihe  Ma.\aiietK' 
(y.n.and  cp  ^lA^clAll)a^!  sons  of  Salma  the  -failier'af 
.lehein.    Bui  ihe  iiencilogy  is  CaleUle -,  jeorhnin  Kirjath- 

npreteiil  '  Jeralmisgl ' ;   Shobal  mul  Salua  arc 

names,  bihI  Bcth-lehem  cenalnly  t«pr«enis  Beth. 

:eb.      Ephrath   w   is   primarily  h  ii;iiik  of  Ihe 

■'  "'     "'■"   ■    -'•    '    "t    spite    of   Ihe 

h.l.'ij3,.and  in 

/  the  redactors  of  Ihe  OT  Icirn 
reen  a  Zotah  in  ihe  ShephClHh  and  ■  place  of  a  similar 
le  (prohably  n^  Zoar,  ot  Vx  Ziii,  or  even  11119  Mi-«ui), 
iteeic  imporlance.  in  ihe  Neceb,  ik     '     ' 


ZOBOA8TBIANI8M 

the  Widy  Sarflr.  opposite  Betli-shemesh  and  14  m.  W. 

see  G.4Sm.  HC,  -iiiff.     The  Zoar  (?)  of  the  Negeb  wb 
cannol  venture  to  locale.  t.  k.  c, 

ZOEOBABEL  (zopoBftBeA  [Ti.  WH]).   Mt.l.=/ 
AV.  RV  ZEHUBBAUtL.      Sce  GENEA1.0(;ies,  ii..  §»(<:). 
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e.(H 


mlydi). 
Liate,  sources  (t  6y:>. 


cs(|i6X   , 


01 (II  13 


*rf«t?> 
m  (I  iB  /:>. 
Israel  (If  »»:>X 
1.    'Wisdom,'    elc 

ualuio  (I  ij).  Liwmmre  (I  j6,  «nd> 

Of  Maidaism,   Ihe   religion  of  the  Potso  -  Iranians. 


ually    1 


'J^  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi.  It  is  not 
"^^  easy  10  say  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  we  are  entitled  10  interchange  Ihe  three  lerms. 
Maidalsm,  Zbroaslrianism,  and  Magism,  as  if  ihey 
a.  Garl*  **'*  synonymous.  Posilive  information 
r^zjiy  regarding  the  religious  condition  of 
OMCtUWy.  ■\^-„,^  Iran  during  the  oldest  historical 
period  is  almost  entirely  warning.  It  is  noi  absolutely 
certain,  for  example,  of  what  faith  tyrtis  Ihe  Great 
was  an  adherent.  With  reference,  moreover,  10  the 
antecedent  conditions  in  Elastem  Iran,  which  must  bave 
played  an  important  rdle  in  the  early  development  of 
Ihe  Persian  religion,  our  sources  are  very  scanty  through- 
out. Our  oldest  positive  witnesses  for  the  belief  in 
Mazda  are  Ihe  comprehensive  inscriptions  of  Darius  1. , 
through  which  mus  a  strong  vein  of  faith  and  pious 
devotion,  Darius  never  wearies  of  glorifying  the  just 
and  good  guidance  of  the  supreme  god.  AUramazda 
(Orniazd).  The  other  gods  are  mentioned  only  incident- 
ally. Religious  matters  are  often  spoken  of  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  later  Avesta.  The  gnralest  evil  is  falsehood. 
The  spirit  of  fal^hood.  Ihe  adversary  (cp  'Satan  ')  of 
Maida,  is  not  mentioned  bjf  any  name.  We  are  there- 
fore cimfronted  by  the  qutsiion. — Is  the  mere  name  of 
Mazda  itself  a  positive  proof  of  the  Zoroastiian  origin 
of  the  early  Persian  religion,  or  must  the  dualism  be 
explicitly  present  as  the  essential  marit  of  ihe  prophel's 
teaching?  Herodotus,  moreover,  our  oldest  authority. 
s^tys  nothing  of  Ahriman  in  his  account  of  the  religion 
of  ihe  Persians,   nor  does  he  r  ' 


:    Har 


s  Ihe 


view  that  Ihe  Persians  under  the  first  Achcemenians 
were  Zoroaslrians.  He  also  lays  stress  on  Ihe  fact  that 
the  burial  rites  of  Ihe  Persians,  as  pictured  by  Hero- 
dotus (Iiio),  are  directly  opposed  to  Ihe  Zoroastrian 
injunctions.  Darmcstelcr  riKhtty  objects  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Darius  to  publish  a  creed  or  anides  of 
failh,  Herodotus,  in  a  well-known  p.i5sage  (1  131-140), 
describes  only  llie  religious  usages  of  the  Persians,  and 
expressly  states  that  he  does  not  know  ihc  whole  truth 
regarding  Ihcir  customs  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
Ihc  bodies  of  Ihe  dead.  Darmesleler  therefore  conies 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Zoroaslrian  religion  was  in 
fiirce  In  Persia  at  the  lime  of  Darius  I.  In  practice, 
however,  il  was  only  Ihe  priestly  caste  of  the  Magi  that 
was  bound  10  rigid  observance  of  the  rule.  Among  the 
laity  Ihe  religions  prescriptions  and  tuages  did  nut  have 
so  binding  a  force  nor  so  wide  a  scope  as  they  had  later 
ai  the  time  of  the  Sassanians.  Windischnuinn  had 
already  expressed  the  conviction  that  Darius  and  his 
successors  were  eennine  Zoroaslrians.  the  name  AQra- 
iseparable  from  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
of  Christ  was  from  Christianity. 
This  supposition  would  become  a  certainty  if  West  is 
right  in  his  conclusion  that  Ihe  Persian  calendar,  which 
is  distinclly  Zoroastrian  in  iis  naming  of  months  and 


aida  beinj 
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days,  had  twen  iiHroduced  al  the  time  of  Dariua,  about 
505  B.C.  The  entire  question  as  to  the  Achamenians 
being  Zoroastrians  is  still  luider  discussion.  We  know, 
al  least,  thai  Artaxerxes  I.  and  his  successors  were 
Zoroastrians. 

For  rcrctcncs  c«uult  C  dc  Hulu,  Atial<t,n  iSSi.  rmrod. 
1,  xni,  ccc  :  DarirusuiET,  SSE  t  (tSSo),  Introd.  mUv  (ind  cd. 
[$95);  Lt  Zeml-A-pitla  (3  voK,  1893),  voL  8,  Inttod.  l<j. ;  Win- 

<.B97>,  InlroJ.  xUr. 

According  to  Herodolus  (1'3')  '"'  Persian  could 
sacrifice  without  a  Magian  priest.    This  indirectly  proves 

«  n».v.  "^'  '''*"  "»*  =  religious  connection  be- 
^r?  '*<*"  ">e  Persians  and  die  Magtans. 
on  BUgL  Everything  implied  in  Ihe  statements  of 
the  Greeks  regarding  Ihe  usages  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi  is  genuinely  Zoroaslrian.  The  Magi  allowed  the 
bodiesof  their  dead  to  be  torn  by  dogsand  birds  of  prey. 
They  regiirdol  it  as  a  laudable  act  10  kill  as  many  ants, 
snakes,  and  other  vermin  as  possible,  whilst  they  held 
the  life  of  a  dog  as  sacred  OS  the  life  of  a  man  (Herod. 
1  n6).  Marriage  of  near  relations  was  with  them  a  pious 
cuslomfSlrabo.  15»).  All  these  things  .tre  treated  with 
some  fuhiess  in  the  Avesla.  Plutarch  {de  It.  el  Os.  46) 
explains  ihe  Magian  leal  for  destroying  all  unclean 
animal  life  on  the  ground  of  the  Zonastrian  theology, 
a4id  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Avesla,  as  follows : 
'Among  plants,  they  attribute  the  one  (o  the  Good 
Divinity,  Ihe  other  to  Ihe  Evil  Genius ;  similarly  with 
regard  to  animals  ;  the  d<^,'  birds,  and  the  hedgehog 
'  belong  10  the  Good  Divinity  ;  the  water-rat  belongs  10 
Ihe  Evil  One.  On  ihis  account  they  esteem  him  fortunate 
who  has  killed  ihe  most  of  Ihtse  beasts,'  Piularch 
{U.)  gives  a  sketch  o(  the  doctrines  of  ihe  Magian 
Zoroaster  and  of  the  mythology  of  ihe  M^lans.  He 
clearly  develops  the  outlines  d!  the  dualistic  system  ; 
the  two  primeval  s|iirits  and  Iheir  incessant  warfare ; 
creation  and  counter- creation  t  Ihe  division  of  the 
universe ;  lis  limited  existence  1  the  end  of  the  evil 
principle ;  the  regeneration  and  purilicaiion  of  the 
world  (life  It.  47  ;  partly  tlrawn  froni  Theopompus). 

Ariinuulioi  yna  niEnlioned  for  the  fiisi  lime  beiidl  OroRUlda 
in  a  lo^t  wvrk  of  Aristotle,  according  10  Diogeon  La«rliu4 
(prozTn.  S),  The  ruuiK  of  Zorouler  ocnin  earlin  in  11  fnginenl 
J19)  of  Xnnthos,  and  in  Plala(,4/ci;«.  1  in),  who  calls  hmi  Iht 

tl^  MaguToi ih*founi£r of  Ma^inirm (Plut,  i.c?' p'uo^TJ^: 
Dioe.  Laert.,  procem.  a  L  other  pusuws  in  dc  Harlci,  ei.  eit., 
1S9:  Mai  Dun^ker,  d'^tjo).  The  ancienn  bIm  give  ume 
details  u  la  Ihe  childhood  of  Zoroaster  and  his  hermit  life 
(Pliny, //.VHOi;  Plutarch,  .Vknii,  4 ;  Dit>  airysolonl.  2iu). 
They  call  him  wmelims  a  Baclrian,  lomelimei  s  Median  or 
Vaia<Hcv}KVlotiiBjoMi:A«ar.Oi:Sac.  ISna).     No  lell- 

HermipLHi4  of  Smyrna  placed  him  uoo  yean  hefore  the  Trojan 
Wat :  Xanihoi,  6000  ye.ini  1>eF«e  Xeriei ;  Ariilotle  aligned  him 
B)i'nilarantiquily(P1inr,//.V3ai>;  Diog,  Laen, pnxem.  1 1  cp 
JacksM,  /™r.  Am.  Or.  S«:.  IT  3.  and  ZonHaltr,  .50-178^ 
A);alhias  (3 11)  righlty  remarkt  Ihai  il  is  no  longer  posiiihle  to 
determine  wilhany  cenainly  when  hi  Gved  and  letiislaled.  '  The 
Per siani,' be  addi,  'uylhat  Zoroaaier  lived  under  Hpiaspei, 
but  do  not  make  clear  whether  by  this  name  11  meant  the  father 
of  Uaciua  or  another  Hystupes.' 

What  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi    the    Iranians   themselves   call    the   doctrines   of 


Zoroasi 


Theni 


1  alone  Maida 
id  the  Holy  Fallh,  and  ordained 
len.     The  Avesta.  or  Zoroaslrinn 

s  of  Zoroaster's  life,  for  the  part  of  the 
Avesta  which  was  specially  devoted  to  Ihe  story  of  his 
life,  the  so-called  Spend-Nask,  is  lost.  lu  contents, 
however,  have  been  worked  into  Ihe  Pahlavi  literature, 
which  in  three  places  gives  >  description  of  his  life. 
These  interesting  accounts,  iwo  of  which  occur  in  ihe 
fifth  and  seventh  books  of  Ihe  Dlnkard  and  one  in  the 
Zartusht-nflraak,*  have  been  translated  by  E.  W.  West 


The   iivin< 
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under  the  title,  ■  Marvels  of  Zoroastrianism,'  in  SBE 
47(i897j. 

These  noiratives  have  a  mythical  linge  that  is  quite 
oriental ;  Ihey  are  not  hisiories,  they  are  legends.  Al- 
ready in  Ihe  Avesta  Zoroaster  appears  for  the  most  part 
as  a  legendary  personality. 

appearing  all  nature  rejoices  (llu*/,  13  03);  he  enters  into  con- 
flict with  Ihe  denioni  and  rids  Ihe  earth  of  iheir  preHnce(  l'ai:(/, 

e  whule  of  his  propbetic  career 

Many  scholars  therefore  have  regarded  the  personality 
of  the  prophet  as  purely  mythical  (Darmesleter :  Kern, 
according  to  Tiele,  Kompendium,  g  99).  This  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  far.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  religious  founder,  Zonrasicr ;  he  lives 
loo  strongly  in  tradilion.  The  legend  of  Zoroaster  is 
not  one  lo  be  deprived  of  kll  historical  foundation, 

Zoroaster's  real  name  is  Zurathushtra,  Modern 
Persian.   ZardushI :    il  seems  to  mean,   ■  Possessor  of 

■  Tm^i      oldcamels.'    His  fatherwasPourushaspa, 

B.  ^TUU-  ^  ^^  ijij^i^  f^j^j,  jjf  j^g  Spiiainas,  his 
Uonal  dSU.  ^^,1^^  Dughdhova.  Regarding  his 
native  place  there  is  a  double  tradilion.  According  lo 
one.  the  house  of  his  father  was  situated  in  Airyana 
VaC'joupona  hill  of  the  river  Dareja  (the  modern  Darj'a, 
in  northern  Aierbaijfln),  and  Zoroaster  was  born  ihere. 
According  10  the  other  tradition  he  came  from  Rngha 
(Rni;  see  Rages)  in  Media  proper.  In  .Sassanian 
times,  Ragha  as  well  as  Atropatene  was  an  imporiant 
seat  of  the  priesthood.  In  Ragha  resided  the  Zara- 
thushirotema,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The 
■  ■  "      '  'le  conlradlclion  has  been  solved  by  Jackson. 


f  Zoof 


t  of  ShahrastSni,  Azerbaijan 


(Jackson,  Jour.  Am.  Or.  Sot. 
16       '  Darmes  SBE  4  Introd.  xlvii). 

Th     m     t    mpo  traditional  dnla  of  Zoroaster's 

life  as  f  11  w  When  he  was  thirty  years  i^d,  in 
a  pon     h     bank  of   the   river  DSilya.   ihe 

archang  I  \  h  m  appeared  to  him  and  invited  him 
to  a  nfer  ce  w  h  Ma^da.  This  first  meeting,  which 
is  recorded  also  in  Ihe  Avcsia  (  Yas'ia,  43),  is  lo  be 
regarded  as  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  and  as  ihc 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  the  world.  Seven  other 
conferences  followed  in  ihe  next  ten  years.  In  the  first 
two  years,  al  Ihe  command  of  the  Lord,  Zoroaster 
preached  the  new  doctrine  lo  Ihe  Kavis  and  Karpans — 


■ding  ■' 


s  of  tl 


land- 


presence  of  the  prince  of  the  re_ 
wltlioiil  dfecl.  The  Injkinetion  of  ■  next  of  km' 
marriage  shocked  Ihem.  He  then  betook  himself  to 
Seistan,  to  Parshaigau,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
converted,  but  nol  in  public.  It  was  only  Zoroaster's 
own  cousin.  Maidyui-maongha,  who  first  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  his  disciple,  so  that  the  prophet  dis- 
heartened cries  out ;  ■  In  ten  years  I  have  won  only  a 
single  man  I '  Maida  now  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
King  \'i5htaspa.  Theie  he  had  first  10  undergo  cruel 
imprisonment :  but  after  two  years  he  finally  overcame 
Ihe  opposition  of  the  idolatrous  priests  and  converted 
the  king.  M  this  time  also  the  brother  of  the  king, 
Zairivalri.  as  well  as  the  king's  son.  Spentodita,  and 
both  the  V'iiirs,  namely,  the  brothers  f'rnshaoshtra  and 
JftmSspa.  became  wholly  dei-oted  to  him.  Zoronster 
lived  10  see  the  great  religious  war  with  King  Arejat- 
aspa,  who  invaded  Iran  with  the  Hyaonas  and  was 
defeated,  but  met  his  death  by  Ihe  hand  of  a  Turanian, 
it  is  said,  at  the  age  of  77  years  and  40  days.  The 
Avesta  does  not  definitely  express  itself  regarding  the 
home  of  King  VIshtaspa  ;  it  is  only  the  latest  tradition 
thai  locales  the  seat  of  the  king,  and  also  ihe  scene 
where  airoaster  successfully  taught,  in  Ihe  E.  and 
especially  towards  Bactria. 

If  there  is  anything  historical  in  these  notices  it  is  the 
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figure  of  the  royaJ   patron   and   | 


n  ihei 


leZoCKi 


r    Vishtaspa, 

rian  religion, 
d  laiD  bound, 


and  mised  it  lo  power  and  spread  it  abroad '  ( I  asht. 
1399-iDa).  His  Influential  consort  HutaosA  appears  10 
have  led  the  way  by  good  example.  Zoroaster  found 
strong  support  at  the  court,  moreover,  in  the  two 
brothers.  Frashanshlra  and  jamSspa.  The  Gathas 
'  ■     ■■      without  mentioning 


:h  praise 


i  and  fait 


To 


both  of  these  Zoroaster  was  related  by  marri 
married   Hvogvt  the  daughter  of  Fr.Tshaoshira ;    ajia 
Jamaspa  married  Zoroaster's  daughter.  Pouruchisla, 
As  to  the  era  of  Zoroaster,   the  eitravagjint  dates 

itvoids  mere  guesses  and  plains 


e.  Data.   I 

have  two  da 


1  the 


n  byt 


idition.     The  o 


We 


rioil  of  27a  ye:irs  i 

e    religion    (see    a 

bove.    g    5)    and    the   death    of 

eiKinder  the  Grea 

(323  B-C);    whilst  according  to 

e  other,  the  religio 

n  had  enisled  in  purity  lor  about 

>o  years  before  the 

nvasion  of  Alexander.     According 

Zoroaster  would  have  lived  from 

X.  548  B.C.      Wes 


omission  in  the  traditional  chronology  makes  the  dates 
660-583  B.C.  (cpSSSij,  Introd.  xxvii  and  xxiviii). 
These  numbers  fall  within  historical  limes,  and  the 
former  comes  near  the  era  of  the  historical  VtshtSspa 
(Hystaspcs),  the  father  of  Darius  1.  With  this  Hystaspes, 
who  was  satrap  in  Parthia.  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
identify  the  Vishtaspa  of  the  Avesta.  This  identification, 
however,  falls  to  the  ground,  at  least  for  the  present, 
bemuse  of  the  loully  different  ancestry  of  the  historical 
Hystaspes  and  of  the  VishlSspa  of  the  legend. 

The  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the  teaching 
of  Zoroaster  is  the  Avesta.  This  was  redacted  in  the 
_  _  .  .  _  lime  of  the  Sassamdre  ;  it  is  drawn, 
SSS^  h..=.o.  i.,  p.n  ,1  lei,,  t.om  M„ 
"^^^  sources  and  tradition.      To  the  oldest 

tmditioa  belonged  the  so-called  GSihits.  They  cooiaJn 
reumants  of  the  addresses  and  sermons,  deliveiied  before 
the  assembled  court,  and  put  by  tradition  into  the 
moulh  of  the  prophet,  who  is  conceived  of  as  teaching. 
exhorting,  and  seeking  to  win  recruits  for  his  cause. 
The  G^thSs  themselves  are  distinguished  in  two  respects 
firom  the  '  younger  (later)  Avesta.' 

FirAI,  (he  perRon  of  Zoroasier  ai>pears  much  lesa  legendary  in 
the  Gjih3s.    The  set  no  of  hi!  flcuvitv  and  (schin^uc  placed 

personal  flllusioni  and  Tcferencea  which  are  unknown  10    Ihe 
*      -  Secondly.Iheceleniilwortdismuchniare 


e, 


Milbra 

dnnic,  the  Haoma,  is  not  mentioned. 

These  two  considerations,  however,  are  not  enough 
10  enable  us  to  distinguish  ^arply  between  the  GathA 
Zoroastrianism  HS  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  00  the 

developed  and  corrupted  by  the  older  popular  faith 
on  the  other.  The  Gathas  are  really  not  properly 
dogmatic  and  doctrinal  sermons  ;  they  ore  rather  pro- 
phetic sayings,  promises,  and  injunctions  intended 
specially  for  the  narrower  community  of  the  faithful 
and  initialed ;  they  represent  the  esoteric  9de  of 
Zoroaster's  teaching  in  its  ideal  bearing  rather  than  its 
outward  rules  and  statutes.  The  Gathis  are  rather  the 
philosophy  of  Zoroastrianism ;  the  younger  Avesta  is 
rather  its  theology  together  with  Ihe  systematic  elabora- 
tion of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine. 

The   supreme   God   is   Ahurfi    MauUo  (Anc.    Per.. 

Aiiraaiada,   Mod.    Per.,   ffurmaid  or  Ormatd),    'the 

Wise  lord.'     He  is  called  also  SpentO  Mainyush— 1, ;. , 

'Ihe   holy  (Ut.,  weal-bringing)  spirit' — and  he  is  the 
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.ed  by  his  foe.  the  fiend  prinieval, 
gro  Mainyush — i.e. ,  '  ttie  destrue- 
^spirit,'  Inthebeginningnflhingt 
ed  independently  of  each  other; 
they  Iwcame  aware  ol  their  opposing  characKT  (  J'oina. 
30  3)  and  swore  an  eternal  feud  (cp  Yaina.  45  j  and 
Bundahiili.  L  H|.  Both  spirits  possess  creative  power, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  one  positively  and  in  the 
other  negatively-  Ormazd  is  light,  life,  and  aclivitv. 
Ihe  soul  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good :  in  the  ethical 
world  he  is  law,  order,  and  truth.  His  antithesis. 
Ahriman.  is  darkness,  filth,  death,  and  reaction  ;  all 
that  is  evil  in  the  world ;  lawlessness  and  lies  spring 
from  him.  Onnaid  has  his  throne  in  the  'endless 
light '  of  heaven,  in  Paradise :  Ahriman  rules  in  the 
cold  north,  in  the  endless  darkness  of  Hell,  from  which 
he  breaks  forth  from  time  to  time.  Ormazd  alone 
possesses  omniscience  and  prescience:  Ahriman's 
■    ■      '  '  '      .wledge (flK»^aAfj*.  i.  9) ;  beix 


always  < 


d  has  to  look  a 


inletbalance  or 
of  Ormazd  is  to 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  spirit  is  an  ethical 
demand  of  the  religious  conscience  and  the  quintessence 
of  Zoroaster's  revelation.     His  doctrine  is  dualistic  in 

not.  however,  quite  consistent ;  the  two  principles  are 
not  endowed  with  equal  power.  The  dualism  of 
Zoroaster  is  only  an  episode  in  the  existence  of  Ormaid. 
who  is  the  supreme  and  only  god  from  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  world,  and  remains  so  to  eternity. 

In  the  realm  of  light,  Ormazd  is  the  soverdgn  lonL 
As  a  spirit,  it  is  true,  he  is  invisible  to  men  ;  but  be  is 
not  immaterial.  A  flaming,  firm,  e.ialted.  and 
beautiful  body  is  attributed  to  him.  The  heaven  is  hia 
robe.  In  his  exalted  majesty  he  is  the  ideal  figure 
of  an  orienla]  king.      The  other  divine  powers  -ind 


is  leaden 


.r  agaim 


ing  to  their  names  they  are  pure  abstractions,  although 
in  the  Galhfis  they  are  already  represented  as  persons. 
They  have  been  devek>ped  parllyout  of  the  ethical  ideas  of 
Ihe  old  Ao*an  behef.  As  a  whole,  however,  they  are  a 
true  product  of  Zoroaster's  conception.  They  form  the 
necessary  constituents  of  the  kingdom  of  Mazda  which 
is  to  be  perfected,  and  in  them  the  tendency  of 
Zoroastrianism  to  personify  abstract  ideas  takes  its 
origin.  In  everything  the  Amesha  Sin-Tiias  are  Ihe 
truest  fellow -workers  of  Onrciid.  The  cnie  and 
guardianship  of  creation  is  entrusted  to  them,  and  ihcy 
igarded  as  tutelary  divinities  over   the    separate 


Itingdon 
Thenamrai 


:.;  (.)  V, 


lOfPlul. 


good,  the  principle  t 


thai  u  true,  £ood,  and  rinhl — idea&  vhicb.  10 
praclicnlly  idenLical — upright  law  ajld  rule,  ■ 
piHJdlnH  over  fire.  (0  Khshathrem,  generally 
Ihrem  VairTn,  (rf«»i),  the  power  and  iilnpic 
alMihegeniiuornietaR    W  Armaiti  (ff-^iiK  . 

Mh7(S  HauT^"'{"^mIrtI^iness.'perfI 

eenius ofthe healih-giving waters.    (6) Ameremtli, immonallly, 

the  genius  of  pJnnts- 

The  other  good  spirits  of  Onnaid  are  comprised 
under  the  name  Vaiata  (Iieds),  'angels.*  These  are 
partly  religious  and  ethical  abstractions  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism like  Rashnu  (Uprightness)  or  Ashi  Vanuhl  (the  good 
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Reward  of  Pieiy),  In  pari  the/  are  the  imforgotten 
in  nth  formsof Aryanmvlhology.suehasMilhra 
gooa  Bpinw.  ,^^  irani^  counterpart  of  ihe  Indian 
Indra  V'nrahiin),   or   they  are   ihe  ^miliar    personi- 
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s  or  II. 


»ar  tl 


Vox. 


i   {cp   Herod,  liji). 


In   1 


!  Gitllia! 


hold  quite  an  imponanl  place  in  ihe  later  system  and 
ritual,  like  Mithra.  It  is  only  Sraosha  {holy  obedience) 
mid  Atnr,  the  Gre.  the  son  of  Ormiud.  Ihiit  play  a  more 
important  rOle.  For  the  younger  A  vesta,  special 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Anahita,  goddess  of  the 
waters,  and  of  the  Fravashis  (Fervefs),  the  spiritual 
prototypes  of  men  and  of  the  good  creation  and  at  the 
same  time  the  guardian  spinli  of  Che  pious. 

Ahriman  also  has  hii  jnfertud  hosts  which  he  created 
for  the  conflict  with  Ormaid. 


to  Vohu  Mano  :  and  Anuiii  lo  Tuoniiti  (PrkI 

tionj-    In  Ihe  Caiha&»  the  Druj  h  menlioncd  m ., 

Ahnman  hiniKlf.  In  the  taut  Iciu,  ihe  wonl  Dnij  ^gnifiei 
ipecial  class  of  female  demons.  11»  oksi  familinr  oflhese 
Na^u.  the  corpse  spitii.    The  >cheniati 


iw  only  the  name^    The  beH-l;nowii  among 
deieon  of  Wralh  («e  AshoDkus). 

two  spirits  encounter  each  other  their 


ffailydra)  of  Ahriman. 
Whatever  the  food  sinrit  creates,  the  evil  iLpirii  iuIIk; 

-cieaiion'(i™ii*«*,  iii.ip.    No  sooner "hlutimard' 


found.'  Man  takes  part  in  this  eonflicl  by  all  his  life 
and  activity  in  the  world.  By  a  true  confession  of  faiih. 
by  every  good  deed,  by  continually  keeping  pure  his 
body  and  his  soul,  he  impairs  the  power  of  Ahriinan 
and  strengthens  ihe  power  of  goodness,  and  establishes 
a  claim  for  reward  upon  Ormaid  ;  by  false  confession, 
by  e>'ery  evi)  deed  and  defilement,  be  increases  the  evil 

life   of  man    &lls   into  two  part! — its   earthly 
portion  and  that  which  is  lived  bevond  Ihe  grave.     The 

luiu  luuBBiHu.  uponearlh.  No  religion  has  so  clearly 
grasped  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  merit.  A  strict  reckoning 
of  the  works  of  meti  here  below  will  be  kept  in  heaven. 
After  death,  at  the  end  of  the  third  night,  the  soul 
arrives  at  theheadof  the  Cinvalo-Perctu,  or  Accountant's 
Bridge,  over  which  lies  the  way  to  heaven.'  Here 
lakes  place  the  revealing  and  disclosure  of  all  its  past 

r— —■'-—-  make  up  the  account  and  reckoning 
(Sfl£  24158).  or  Rashnu  the  Just  weighs  the  good  and 
the  evil  deeds  over  against  each  other  in  the  impartial 
balance  that  does  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth  in  favoiu'  of 
any  man.  not  even  a  monarch  {SBK  2  j  iS). 

Perhaps  in  ancient  tines  the  bridge  itself  was  concaved  oT  as 

whose  EDOd  deeds  outweigh  his  evi]  acts,  the  bridge  becomes 
wide  and  easy  of  crouine ;  and  at  thbipn™^"'  *>■*  nvjn  ivliinnn 

^^^"-"-'---™lCadis*(G«Meni- 


JiUrvalcomplainil 
;e  ii  has  h.Td  10  suffi 


^fo'relheihiDneofOima^a 

=r.     Ornuuil  cgmforK  the  SOL.  .. 

Onnaid  creattTi  the  liisi  man 

and  thus  tels  death  in  oppos' 


ir^ya  Maretan) 
Vidhoiii,  the  deir 
to  life.! 

A  great  cleft  runs  through  the  entire  world  and 
divides  it  into  two  great  camps — the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  realm  of  darkness.  All  creation  is  divided  into 
that  which  is  Abura's  and  that  which  is  Ahriman's, 
This  division  extends  even  10  the  language.  Whenever 
mention  ismadeoffoce.  ears,  hands,  and  feel,  of  activity. 
speaking,  going,  striving,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made 
in  the  expression  between  good  and  evil  bdngs.  The 
two  spirits  do  not  carry  on  the  struggle  in  person. 
They  leave  It  to  be  fought  out  by  their  res|jeciive 
creations  and  by  creatures  which  they  send  into  the 
field.     The  field  of  battle  is  the  present  world. 

In  the  centre  of  Ihe  battle  is  man  ;  his  soul  is  the 
object  of  the  war.  Man  is  a  creation  of  Ormazd,  who 
therefore  has  the  right  to  call  him  to  account  Ormaid, 
however,  created  him  free  in  all  his  decisions  and  in 
his  actions,  wherefore  be  is  accessible  to  the  influences 
of  the  eiil  powers.  This  freedom  of  the  will  is  clearly 
expressed  in  rmia,  31 11 :  'Since  thou,  O  Maida, 
didst  at  the  first  create  our  being  and  our  souls  in 
accordance  with  thy  mind,  and  didst  create  our  under- 
standitig  and  our  life  together  with  the  btnly.  and  works 
and  words  in  which  man  according  to  his  own  will  can 
frame  his  confession,  the  liar  and  the  truth-speaher 
alike  lay  hold  of  the  word,  the  knowing  and  the 
ignorant  e.ich  after  his  own  heart  and  understanding. 
Atmaiti  searches,  following  thy  spirit,  where  errors  are 
1  This  5iory  ii  by  some  wrongly  connected  with  lh=  story  of 
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wjirked,  however,  the  bridge  becomes 


ice ;  he  knows  neither  the  eternal  law  nor  ihe 
that  await  him  after  death.  He  allows  himself 
o  easily  to  be  ensnared  by  the  craft  of  the  < 


1  his   fun 


He 


onlyt, 

worships  and  serv'es  false  gods,  Dcing  unat>ie  to  aiS' 
tinguitji  betiveen  truth  and  lies.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Ormaid  gmciously  delermined  to  open  the  eyes  of 
mankind  by  sending  a  prophet  to  show  them  the  right 
way  of  salvation.  According  to  the  later  legend  (  Venil. 
2i),  Ormaid  at  first  wished  to  entrust  this  task  to  Yima 
(Jemshid),  the  ideal  of  an  Iranian  king  ;  but  Yima.  the 
secular  man,  felt  himself  unfitted  for  it  and  declined 
the  office.  He  contented  himself  therefore  with  estab- 
lishing by  order  of  the  I.ord  in  his  paradise  [vara)  a 

as  a  paiiem  for  the  heavenly  kingdom  that  was  to  come. 
Zoroaster  at  last  was  found  fit  for  the  mission.  It  was 
not  without  special  reason,  the  GiithSs  believe,  that  the 
calling  of  a  prophet  should  have  taken  place  precisely 
when  it  did.  It  was,  they  held,  the  final  appeal  of  Ormazd 
to  mankind  at  large.  Like  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
apostles  of  Jesus,  Zoroaster  believed  that  the  fulness  of 
lime  was  near,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  Gaihis  runs  the  pious  hope 
that  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  present  world  is  not  far  off.  Zoroaster 
himself  hopes  along  with  his  followers  to  live  to  see  the 
decisive  turn  of  things,  the  dawn  of  the  new  and  belter 
xtia.  Ormaid  will  summon  together  all  his  forces  for 
a  final  decisive  struggle,  and  break  the  power  of  evil 
for  ei-er  ;  by  his  help  the  faithful  will  achieve  the  victory 

15.  JncUolnm  >""'>'"'  """"'"  "l?""";'  ""  '"**' 
_  iir_  .  worshippers,  and  render  them  power- 
miiTerwle.     i^^      Tl«n  the  g«at  act  (j-J*)  Will  be 

accomplished.     Ormaid  will  institute  a  univeraal  world 

judgment  (Jtidiciuin  titiivetsaU). 
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Forthwith  begins  the  one  undivided  kingdom  of  God 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  This  is  caUed,  sqmeiinies  the 
good  kingdom,  sometimes  simply  the  kingdom.  Here 
the  sun  will  for  ever  shine,  and  all  the  pious  and  faithful 
will  live  a  happy  life  that  no  evil  power  can  disturb,  in 
the  fellou'stiip  of  Ormaid  and  his  angels  for  ever. 

In  one  respect  with  regard  lo  this,  there  has  conie 
Hbout  in  the  later  wnlings  a  change  thai  is  easy  to 
understand.  In  them  the  catastrophe  and  renovation 
of  the  world  are  placed  in  afardislant  future.  Whweas 
in  the  Gathas  Zoroaster  himself  is  more  or  less  clearly 
designated  as  the  Saoshyant  ^  i.  f , .  the  predesiincd 
saviour  of  the  world^lhe  later  writings  look  for  the 
appearance  of  this  Saoshyant  only  at  the  end  of  the 


The> 


rfr/j.4J>  lnlhefir»  jo- 
in Id  qnrilDal  form  di  pioio 
of  it.  Al  ihe  bfBinnlng  o( 
himielf  from  bell  inio  tlie  I 


lout  Ahrlman  be 
id  poriod  Ahiin 


m  of  OmiAid,  and  during  this  period  sotxl 
Unce  each  other.    Al  the  beginning  of  the 


it  of  ih 


ach  of  the  I 


The  SaoshyanI  with  his  helpers  will  accomplish  the 
renovation  of  the  world  (hashC-kereli).  Ormazd  will 
raise  the  dead  and  the  Saoshyant  will  assemble  them 
all  in  one  place.  Everyone  must  descend  into  the  great 
flood  of  molten  meial.  To  the  pious  this  lake  will  seem 
like  a  flood  of  warm  milk  ;  but  to  the  wicked  it  will  fee] 
as  if  they  were  wading  in  molten  metal.  Then,  in 
the  name  of  Maida,  the  Saoshyant  will  distribute  unto 
ei-eryone  a  reward  according  lo  his  works.  Orniazd 
will  hurl  Ahriman  powerless  back  into  hell,  which  is 
filled  up  with  the  molten  metal,  and  the  world  wiU  be- 
come purified  for  ever  and  for  aye  (Su/tii.  30).  The 
younger  (later)  Avesta  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  world 
and  of  Ihe  last  things  only  in  brief  allusions.  The 
idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the*  dead  is  quite  familiar 
to  it  and  seems  to  be  referred  lo  several  times  even  in 
the  Gat  has. 

The  mora]  and  ethical  teaclungs  of  Zoroaslrianism  are 
sound  and  consisienl.  The  moral  code  is  summed  up 
,,  rn,,r^  in  Ihe  three  words;  'good  thoughts,  good 
"■  ""■*  words,  good  deeds.'  Man  must  enlist  in 
Ihe  service  of  Ormaid  and  devole  himself  lo  the  good 
Ciiiise  WElh  his  whole  being,  and  he  must  do  every 
injury  possible  lo  Ahriman.  This  fundamental  prin- 
ciple dominates  ihe  entire  religious  code  and  all  tiie 
ecclesiaslical  legisl.ition.  Because  of  the  general  utility 
of  its  precepts  this  code  represents  a  high  standard  of 
civilisation  when  we  consider  Ihe  early  times  lo  which 
it  belongs.  Il  imposed  upon  Ihe  faithful  Ihe  duty  of 
worshiping  Ormaid  and  his  spirits,  of  prayer. 


Ihe  s: 


espect  I 


the  cow  {emphasised  especially  in  Ihe  Gaiha 
lo  agriculture  and  arboriculiure,  irrigation  of  dry  lands, 
extermination  of  noxious  animals,  charity  toward  one's 
co-religionisls,  and  the  observance  of  absolute  truthful- 
ness. Above  all  stands  the  law  of  chaslity.  The  faith- 
ful shall  preserve  purity,  both  of  body  and  of  soul. 
The  soul  most  be  kept  pure  from  heretical  doctrines 
and  the  influences  of  the  Devs,  the  body  musi  be  kept 
from  coming  inlo  conlacl  wilh  unclenn  persons,  with 
corpses,  fllth.  or  other  Ahrimanian  objects.  Man  also 
must  not  in  any  way  defile  the  pure  elements  of  Ormaid 
such  as  fire,  water,  and  earth.  This  love  of  purity. 
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which  as  a  principle  is  already  proclaimed  in  the  GStbis 
{Yiuia.  48;).  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  ihe  mos> 
scrupulous  washings  and  luslntions  and  elaborate  cere- 
monies of  purification,  as  well  as  of  many  strange 
customs,  such  OS  the  exposing  of  corpses  on  the  Towers 
of  Silence  (Didthmas).  According  tosltici  logic,  oftencei 
against  the  preempts  of  the  law  cannot  be  undone  :  but 
in  the  heavenly  account  they  can  be  counlerbalanced  by 
L  surplus  of  good  works.  The  elaborately  developed 
system  of  Zoroaslrianism  fixed  the  doctrine  of  equivalents 
wlih  mathematical  precision,  and  definitely  assigned 
certain  useful  and  pious  works  as  acts  of  penance  for 
certain  sins.  Bui  corporal  chaslisemenls  also  were 
prescribed  :  Ihese,  in  the  main,  were  for  ihe  purpose 
of  driving  out  ihe  Dex's  that  hod  taken  possession  of  the 

made  easier  for  the  sinner.  For  corporal  punishment 
monetary  fines  could  be  substituted,  and  absolution  from 
sin  became  more  and  more  a  means  of  grace  to  be  had 
only  at  the  hands  of  Ihe  church.  Confession  10  Ihe 
high  priest,  sincere  repenlance  and  reform,  reniove  every 
sin  from  the  body  (SUE  24515  and  rrnrf.  3?i).  For 
such  a  confession  it  was  obligatory  to  lecile  one  of  Ihe 
confessional  formulas  (Patels),  in  which  the  later 
literature  abounds. 

The  cult  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  without  pomp. 
The  Eiicrifice  is  described  by  Sirabo  (73a).  The  sacred 
,,  TB,,__i,i„  fire  formed  Ihe  central  point.  The 
"^^^  sacrificial  gifts  which  were  offered  were 
TheJUgt  nteat  and  milk,  and  more  especially  the 
sacred  drink  Haoma.  The  main  su-ess  was  laid  upon 
prayer  and. ihe  ascription  of  glory  10  God. 

■fhe  systematic  development  of  the  teachings  of 
Zoroaster  and  of  the  Zoroaslrian  law  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  Ihe  priesthood  which  through  their  strict 
exclusiveness  became  an  herediiary  caste.  In  Ihe  W. 
they  were  called  Magi ;  in  the  language  of  the  Avesta 
they  are  termed  Athravan  ;  but  even  in  the  sacred  texu 
the  word  Magi  occurs  in  a  few  instances.  I'he  Athravans 
were  the  privileged  guardians  of  the  religion  and  the 
leaders  of  worship.  They  alone  could  perform  the 
sacrilices  (Herod.  1 133),  and  carry  out  the  ecclesiaslical 
punishments  and  penances ;  they  alone  could  interpret 
Ihe  law.  They  exercised  a  sort  of  spiritual  guardianship 
over  the  laity.  Every  young  man.  after  bis  reception 
into  the  community  of  the  ^thful.  or  Mazdayasnians, 
had  lo  select  a  spiritual  guide,  a  falher-confessor(Ralu). 
The  priesthood  never  attained  political  power — or  never 
even  claimed  il, 

<ir. 


ZorOUtrUJiiBm.   l^rily.      it  was   al   (hifl   epoch   Ihnt   Ihe 

hierarchy,  and  Zoroaslruinism  became  the  official  religion  of  the 

lion  of  beets  was  at  ihispeiiod  not  infrvouent  (cp  '  ManichEimi " 
in  £B^).  The  ZervanLtes  floitrisW  under  YaaleMrd  II. 
U3B-4J7  A.U.).  They  represenled  Onnud  and  Ahrunan  aa 
twin  sons  proceedinE  from  Ihe  fundamental  principle  of  oil,  Ihe 
limitleH  tune  (Xns,n  atam^a).  The  Mohammedui  invasion 
[tij6  A.D.},  widi  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  follDWinEcantutis, 

MlolUrs  of  Z^«er'^  now^nd"(in™irinan  JSVatdJ^ 
ha<  reached  Ihe  siaBe  of  a  pure  tnonottieism  (see  Paasess  in 


If  we  inquii 


>tlos> 


19,  OrigiiL   "*"' 


n  ihis 


upon  mere  conjecture.  Tradilion 
has  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  actual  process  b]r 
which  the  faith  came  inlo  existence,  and  of  the  particular 
factors  which  were  active  in  its  formation.  As  far  as 
tradition  is  concerned  the  complete  doctrine  was  revealed 
by  Ormazd  in  its  entirety.  Already  in  Ihe  GSibas  the 
belief  in  inspiration  predominates ;  nevertheless  they 
allow  us  to  read  between  the  lines  other  things  as  wdL 
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Weare  denied,  however,  a  clear  insiRht  imolhe  popular 
'religion  before  Zoroasler  and  inlo  the  ancient  doctrines 
of  ihe  Magi,  lo  whom  Zoroasler  must  have  had  certain 
relaiion,  nhatever  the  eiact  extent  ol  that  relation  may 

The  Maida.religion  is  distiii^iahed  from  the  nature- 
religion  of  kindred  peoples  by  its  dogmatic  character 
and  by  the  unity  of  its  structure.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental idea  in  it  which  is  developed  with  absolute  logic. 
It  is  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  two  spirits,  a  tenet 
which  contains  both  Ihe  problem  of  the  world  and  the 
solution  of  its  enigma.  This  doctrine,  not  only  in  its 
l>eginning  and  foundation,  but  also,  in  part  at  least,  in 
its  detailed  structure,  is  the  product  of  ■  single  creadve 
personality ;  and  that  personality  was  Zoroasler.  It 
Mas  a  new  religion  that  Zoroaster  taught.  This  must 
not  be  taken,  hoirever,  to  mean  that  everything  in 
Zoroastrianism  is  absolutely  new.  Zoroasler  himself 
says  that  his  desire  was  to  purify  the  religion  (Kfljna, 
449).  In  its  fundamental  leaching  as  well  as  in  its 
completely  elaborate  system  Zoroastrianism  shows  ua- 
inistakable  traces  of  Ihe  old  Aryan  religion. 
>n  with  the  people  of  India,  Zoroutrii 


cult  of  fin 
Ihe  nnmc  of  llK 
g«ls.Mi.hn.«i 


if  Hao 


crvthr^hna.  ai 


il  prist  Zaou  (Sk.  V 


with  II 


iff^ 

(a  l^thfui  counleifsrt  in  the  lodl 

_... ._.  .._  . Ihe  balancing  c  ~ 

nrmi  in  MiKU.  12»/  ll  ><  only  with 
that  lhi«  Jocirine  is  developed  in  iu  mosT  practical  and,  if  one 
may  uy  ».  buiineH-like  foim.  Already  in  Salapaiha  Brilhrnaija 
(IliTjj)"!-  meet  with  the conwption  of  the  scale  in  heaven,  on 
which  eood  and  e>il  deeds  are  weiahed.  The  Ihiecfold  division 
according  to  ihoughis,  words,  and  doeds,  is  a»  Auniliar  to  the 
Hindus  as  to  Zorojsler. 

It  has  been  believed  that  foreign  influences  even  are 
traceable  in  Zoroastrianism  ;  but  this  remains  a.  quite 
obscure  point.  The  isolated  analogies  with  Turanian, 
Assyro-tlabyloniati.  and  Hebraic  conceptions  cannol  be 
Bcccpled  as  giving  convincing  proof  of  actual  borrowing 
on  the  pan  of  Zoroastrianism  (cp  C.  de  Harlem,  Dts 
Origines  dti  Zervailrismt .-  Z.  A.  Ragoon,  Tit  story  <^ 
Media.  Babylon,  and  Persia  (18SS).  p.  147;  Tiele. 
KompendiuiK,  par.  109  ;  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta. 
3,  Introd.  Ixxiv  and  Ivil ).  The  hypothesis  of  Darmesteter 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gathfis  was  influenced  by 
Gnosticism,  has  hardly  found  any  adherents. 

The  dualislic  idea  of  Zoroasler  is  not  adequately 
explained  by  conceiving  it  as  a  remodelling  of  the  old 
mythological    opposition    between   gods   and   demons. 

in  the  Iranian  land  (Duncker,  103;  Darmesteter,  Onaaiii 
et  Airiman,  88  371;  Ed.  Meyer,  GA  Ijji/).  Such 
an  account  still  leaves  unexplained  the  transformation 
and  radical  change  of  the  Aryan  lievas  (gods)  into  Ihe 
Zoroastrian  danai  (devils).  Just  as  the  fiendish 
demons,  daivas.  are  opposed  10  the  good  god  Ahura  in 
Zoroastrianism,  so  the  devas  and  asuras  have  been 
placed  in  opposition  in  India  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  the  oldest  literature  this  opposition  is  not  as  yet  one 
of  pronounced  hostility  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  so.  The 
devas  remain  gods.  Ihe  asuras  become  demons. 
Between  these  two  phenomena  of  contrasted  meanings 
there  must  be  a  connection  of  cause  and  etlect.  They 
point  to  an  old  opposition  in  the  Aryan  world  of  the 
gods,  expressed  by  the  words  deva.  asura.  which  grew 
to  be  more  and  more  distinct  and  sharp  with  both  races, 
but  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  In  Iran  the  contrast 
seems  to  have  led  at  first  lo  two  distinct  cults,  to  an 
Ahurs  cult  and  10  that  of  the  Daevas.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  religious  condition  of  affairs  in  Iran  when 
Zoroasler  appeared.  We  meet  with  hints  In  the  GSthSs 
which  show  us  thai  ihe  people  were  divided  between 
these  two  oppoKng  cults.  The  opposing  parties  are  not 
separated  t^  distance  in  space  or  by  difference  of  race  ; 
they  are  found  side  by  side.  '  Hard  by  the  believer  in 
Ahura  dwells  the  worshipper  of  the  daevas,'  complains 
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Zoroasler.  Not  two  culls,  but  two  stages  of  culture. 
are  struggling  for  the  primacy ;  the  .Ahura  worshippers 
represent  the  higher  phase  ;  they  are  breeders  of  cattle, 
and  in  their  eyes  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal :  the 
worshippers  of  Ihe  daevas  on  the  other  hand  maltreat 
the  cow  and  slaughter  it  in  their  saciifices.  From  this 
religion 3 difference  and  dissension  Zoroasler  seems  lobave 
received  his  first  impulse  for  appearing  in  public.  As 
an  adherent  of  Ahura  whose  attribute  is  -The  Wise 
One,'  and  as  prophet,  he  will  w.-trn  men  against  false 
teachers  and  priests ;  and  amidst  the  differences  of 
creeds  and  belief  he  will  guide  them  to  the  wiser  choice 
in  order  to  save  their  souls.  What  the  other  party 
worship  as  gods  under  the  name  of  daiva  are  in  reality 
powers  by  whom  unwitting  mankind  is  led  lo  its 
destruction — evil  powers,  false  gods,  devils.  Such  is 
the  position  from  which  all  his  teaching  starts ;  and 
thus  the  change  in  the  conception  of  datva  was  a 
natural  development.  From  the  daevai  procseds  all 
the  evil  in  the  world.  But  Zoroaster's  speculation  does 
not  stop  here.  The  daivas  themselves  anon  become 
manifest  to  him  as  being  but  the  instruments  of  a  higher 
principle,  that  is  the  spiritual  enemy.  Ahriman.  This 
Ahriman  or  evil  principle  is  Ihe  most  characlerislic 
product  of  Zoroastrian  speculation.  From  the  schism 
or  religious  dualism  of  his  time  he  derived  the  idea  of 
the  dualislic  scheme  of  the  universe  which  has  impressed 
its  character  upon  the  whole  of  the  religion  called  by 
bis  name. 

The  literalur*  of  ihesubieci  ha*  been  cited  in 'the  course  of 
the 


Consull    especially   Tiele.    Kemfetidi 
£*..    or    (b«I    of   all)    Ed.    Meyer,    CA 
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t^ra/^t  d/A  m-.Vc  /™» (New  Vo!rkTiM>  ""y  l«  spedally 
recommended.    See  also  Ihe  references  in  Cheyot,  Ol'i.  <te« 


influence  of  Zoroastrianism 


refere 


e  whicl 


^"^  supposed  in  Eiek.  8 16  to  a  Persian 
custom  is  based  on  a  mistake  (see  Crii.  BH. ),  During 
the  Babylonian  exile,  though  contact  with  Persians 
was  doubtless  possible,  it  was  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
thai  naturally  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other 
on  the  Jews.  In  the  Babylonian  hymns  we  find  a  near 
approach  to  Ihe  Jewish  conception  of  God,  and  lo  Ihe 
Jewish  view  of  sin,  whilst  the  Babylonian  view  of  Ihe 
divine  creatorship  is  surpassed  in  grandeur  only  by  the 
Zoroastrian. 

In  (he  period  which  we  may  conventionally  call  post- 
exilic,  Persian  influence,  or,  more  definitely,  the 
.,  _  .  _,,,_  influence  of  Maidaism  can  more  easily 
"■  rort-'MlC  J,  ,.p|,„.^.  Tie  J-.,  i.  M«ln; 
cannot  have  been  subject  to  much  direct  influence  of 
this  kind.  It  was  rather  indirectly,  through  the  lar^ 
Jcvish  colonies  E.  of  Ihe  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
Ihat  Palestinian  Judaism  was  affected  by  Persia.  These 
colonies,  as  we  know,  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the 
community  in  Judseat  It  is  very  possible  that  the  idea 
of  bringing  what  Artaxeries  is  represented  as  calling 
•  the  wisdom  of  Eira's  God  which  is  in  bis  hand '  (E^ra 
7i;)  in  book  form  to  Jerusalem  was.  if  not  auggesled, 
yet  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  book-religion  in 
Persia,  and  il  would  be  unreasonable  not  lo  suppose 
that  Jews  in  and  near  Persia  gained  some  a  quai 
with  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  were  influ  ed  b 
The  high  moral  tone  of  the  best  Persia  see  h 
inscriptions  of  Darius)  and  of  their  religio  d 

bul  attract  the  best  Jews  |cp  Mai. In),  and  h  P  lan 
(olk-lore  would  be  equally  attractive  to  Je  ess 

spiritual    turn   of   mind.       We   need    not,  se 

suppose  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Ih  J  vn  h 
Zoroastrian  literature;  Ihe  ideas  of  book-  gi  are 
not  propagated  exclusively  by  the  sacred  w  gs. 
Esehatological  and  demonologieal  ideas,  in  p  rt  cular 
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were  likely  lo  be  communicaied  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
it  is  in  the  field  of  escbatology.  angdology.  and 
demonology  (bat  Persian  iofluence  on  Judaism  may 
most  surely  be  recognised. 

Early  post-eirilit  Persian  or  Zbroastriaa  influence  ' 


j™ 


l  of  enlightening 
students  of  lo-day,  and  ofBcia!  religious  writers  were 
doiiblleu  anxious  (o  check  foreign  influences,  and  to 
conceal  the  tokens  of  their  existence.  Even  the  pro- 
tests of  official  vrrilers,  however,  are  useful  lo  the 
historical  student.  The  belief  in  Satan,  as  we  And  il 
in  die  OT.  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  yet  i(  would 
hardly  have  assumed  its  actual  form  without  the  indirect 
Influence  of  the  belief  in  .\hriman  against  which  it 
became  a  protest  (see  Satan).  So  too  the  ancient 
benediction  called  ^i^r  or  mtist  have  had  a  polemical 
intenlion.  and  yet  the  custom  of  reciting  it  al  dawn  was 
no  doubt  influenced  by  a  »milar  Zoroasirian  tisage. 

It  would  somewhat  strengthen  the  case  for  Persian 
influence  on  the  Jews  if  we  had  other  linguistic  proofs 
besides  the  supposed  derivation  of  AsmOdeus  {g.  v. )  from 

Such  proofs,  however,  are  wanting,  nor  can  the 
generally  accepted  Zend  etymology  of  Asmodeus  be 
ai  Lktar  '^^"*^  quite  certain,  o«-ing  to  the  imperfect 
l^wT-  correspondence  of  the  qualities  of  the  two 
demons.  The  question  needs  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  Tobil  (may  we  refer  in 
advance  to  a  new  explanation  of  Asniodeus  in  CHI. 
Bib.  ?),  which  seems  to  have  passed  through  several 
plyises.  It  is  clear,  however,  thai,  as  lime  went  on. 
Persian  and  Babylonian  influences  in  combination  were 
more  and  more  felt  by  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  seven  evil  spirits  of  Mt.  I245  ore  to 
be  traced  10  Babylon  or  to  Persia,  and  whether  the 
Book  of  Revelation  (a  Jewish  even  more  than  a  Christian 
work)  strikes  us  more  by  its  Persian  or  by  its  Babylonian 
afflnities.'  Such  a  competent  authorityas  E.  W.  West 
can  see  hardly  any  diflerence  between  the  Devil  of 
this  book  and  the  Zoroastrian  Ahriman.  whilst  the 
eschatology  of  the  later  Zoroastrian  books  has  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Revelation.  The  contest 
of  Michael  and  his  angels  with  the  dragon  and  his  angels 
is  closely  parallel  10  the  contest  between  Vohumand 
*  Good  Mind'  and  the  powers  of  evil,  and  to  the 
1000  years'  conflict  with  Aihi  Dahaka  (the  destructive 
serpent ),  Nor  is  the  awful '  lake  of  Are '  wanting  in  the 
later  Zoroastrian  boidis. 

The  seven  'men.'  i.e..  angels,  in  Ezek.9i.  together 
with  the  se^•en  archangels  of  Tobii  may  supply  evidence 
of  an  earlier  dale  for  Persian  influence,  though  (without 
here  raising  the  question  as  to  the  original  setting  of 
the  story  of  Tobit)  il  may  be  admitted  that  the  Persian 
Amshaspands  developed  out  of  Babylonian  germs.     In 


fact,  it 


u  that  w 


always  draw  a  sharp  disiinction  between  original  and 
imported  Persian  beliefs.  The  influence  of  Babylonia 
tipon  Persia  must  have  begun  earlier  than  used  to  be 
supposed.  The  religion  of  AUra-maida,  in  spite  of  its 
primitive  Aryan  roots,  must  have  been  influenced,  like 
the  religion  of  Yahw*,  by  thai  of  Babylonia.  Eor 
instance,  both  the  seven  chief  good  spirits  and  the  seven 
chief  evil  spirits  of  Zoroaslrianism  have  indisputable 
Babylonian  affinities.  Probably,  however,  it  would  be 
correct  lo  say  thai  Gahriel  and  Michael  and  their  com- 
panions are  more  directly  akin  to  (he  Zoroastrian  Amesha 
Spentas  or  Amshaspands  (whose  names  are  not  lesi; 
significant)  than  to  the  Iglgi,  or  friendly  genii,  of  the 
Babylonians.  But  the  seven  Amshaspands,  even  if 
borrowed,  were  modified  Hebraistically,  Yahwi  not 
being  (as  analogy  would  have  required)  one  of  the 
seven.^    Cp  Angels,  §  4.  n,  i. 

I  Crtinkel  in  his  sMe  work  (Scksp/.  •..  Class)  has  unduly 
ipioted  Ihc  Ptrsian  f iiintnlj. 
sCpMilK 'Zendavesii'(J££),Si4;. 
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It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  belief  in  guardian 
angels(Ml.  ISii  AcUl2i5|  was  promoted  by  the  Zoro- 
astrian doctrine  of  fravmhis  (which  may  also  illustrate 
the  Jewish  belief  in  the  angelic  hosts)— a  doctrine  which 
has  its  roots  in  primitive  Sumerian  beliefs. 

*  Thai  the  fiBvashii  oHj^innlly  meant  tlw  ^piriti  of  the  dead 

wirh  another — that  of  the  hravtnly  protolj-pcs  of  all  beingi  ^ 
the  good  creation,  which  were  ohjectififd  ;ind  regarded  v,  the 

The  conception  ai  prololypu  teems  (o  be  i^  Sumero-.^ccadian 

pvrirenlial  hymni  ii  to  be  under^ioDd  of  a  guardian  apirit, 
equivalent  to  the  worsblpper'a  "beiTer-ielf,"  or  in  other  words, 
■'  of  a  fraruhi  ■'  ■  (OP,.  ,^9/.).  Cp  Tiele,  JIAC  SS4  1  de  Harlej, 
,tcr.<*  Introd.  cxix.  e.c  ;  M  ill*.  Zc-Wnvrfa  (J-«£l  8  ^, ; 
C.isarteili,  Pkilosopt^  5/  thr  MaMiajanaait  Rtligiim  UKder 
rhiSauanUs,  inM:  i^\tt!:\,EraM.AIItrtkiaKiiundi,i<n% 
Che.  OPl.  aSi,  33S.  4»- 

How  early  the  resurrection- idea  appeared  among  the 
Jews,   is   uncertain  (cp  EjchaToI.ouy,   mdex^.      The 

Enoch  ;  but  this  slory  was,  even  if  not  unknown,  not 
popular  before  the  post-exilic  period.  It  appears  10 
have  a  Babylonian  origin  (see  Enoch).  We  are  on 
much  safer  ground  when  we  connect  the  Jewish  belief 
in  the  resurrection  with  Zoroaslrianism.  Zoroastrian 
eschatology  had  a  profoundly  moral  import  which  must 
have  been  congenial  to  the  Jews.  The  leadets  of 
Jewish  religion  no  doubt  adopted  the  resurrection 
doctrine  long  after  it  had  been  grasped  by  individuals- 
They  adopted  it  cautiously,  so  cautiously  that  we  nnght 
easily  suppose  that  it  arose  quite  naturally  out  of  the 
necessities  felt  in  Iheir  own  spiritual  lift  This  was 
certainly  not  the  case,  unless  Jewish  religion  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  quite  exceptional  product.  In  course  of 
time,  it  was  felt  that  the  caution  of  the  earlier  leaders 
was  unnecessary.  I'he  resurrection  might  safety  be 
made  general,  and  the  retribution  of  the  wicked  be 
made  as  conspicuous  as  ihat  of  the  righteous.  Nay, 
ihe  awards  of  Ihe  righteous  would  only  then  acquire 
their  full  attractiveness  when  the  pimishment  of  ihe 
wicked  had  been  made  as  compleie  as  possible.  .■\s 
lime  went  on,  the  indebtedness  of  Jewish  to  Persian 
belief  became  siill  greater,  and  il  is  possible  that  the 
Messiah's  function  of  raising  the  dead  (Jn.QijaS)  is  an 
unconscious  copy  of  the  function  assigned  lo  the  hero 
Saoshyanl  (ihe  Beneficent  One)  in  the  Avesta.' 

The  Zoroastrian  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resuirec- 
lion  and  of  the  renovation  of  the  world  is  in  itself 
probable.  It  is  raised  almost  to  a  certainty  when  we 
have  proved  Ihe  late  origin  of  Is. 65/.,  which  clearly 
expresses  the  hope  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth'  (65i7  G631),  and  of  Is.-2J-27,  in  which  occurs 
not  only  the  promise  of  the  abolition  of  death  Ifihia, 
if  the  text  be  correct,  see  Crit.  Bit.  ad  lot. ).  but  also  a 
distinct  anticipation  of  the  resurrection  of  deceased 
Israelites'  (2619)-  This  timitaiion  of  the  hope  to 
Israelites  we  may,  as  suggested  above,  ascribe  lo  the 
caution  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Jews. 
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«  Dr.  Charles  seems  loo  bold  ii.  ptonouncme  the  «pre«ion 

(lE-irit/JiCT,"  a/X  Tlle"tefertnce  xn  lit  61  it  to  a  reeonHilu- 
lion  of  iheheaveni  and  the  earth,  has  been  comnionb'  taken  la 
be  merely  figurative,  Thi*  is  probable,  if  SlisXis  10  be 
regarded  as  a  pan  of  Ihe  Second  Iwiah'i  work.  If,  however, 
chaps.  41)-M  were  appended  10  chaps.  M-IS  in  Ihe  lime  of  Em 
tlieri  a  fairly  good  reason  for  nol  minimUing  the  foioe  of  Ibe 
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h  less  ceruiin,  and  yet  far  from  improbable, 
lereal  of  the  laler  Jews  in  '  Wisdom '  was 
Hied  by  a  kindled  phenomenon  in 
'  Zoroastrianism,  The  stress  laid  in  the 
Avesia  and  elsewhere  on  the  two  kinds  of  Wisdom ' 
(heavenly  and  eanhly)  reminds  us  of  the  references  lo 
two  kinds  of  Wisdom  in  Job  and  Proverbs.  In  later 
limes  ihe  Jews  identified  ll^e  heavenly  Wisdom  with  the 
Law ;  they  look  up,  il  seems,  with  enthusiasm  the 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  the  pre-exislence  in  heaven  of  the 
personifu^d  divine  Law.  li  is  also  just  conceivable  ihat 
the  comparatively  hiRh  morality  of  the  pre-Maccatoean 
Judaism  may  lie  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  ihe 
morality  of  Zorooslrianism.  Certainly  the  Zoroaslrian 
phrase,  'good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds,' 
micht  have  been  taken  as  a  mollo  by  the  Jewish  wise 
and  psalmisls,  and  if  the  received  text  of  Pss,  16 


7  49  73  is 


nable  i 


Ihc  eitpressions  of  the  hope  of  immortality  and  resur- 
rection which  that  text  may  be  held  to  conlnin.  with 
enpressions  of  the  same  hope  in  the  Gdthils.      Il  may 

it  correct.  There  are  phenomena  which  no  grammatical 
or  escgelical  subtlety  can  explain  away,  which  seem  to 
compel  us  to  assume  corruplion  of  the  lext.  But  for 
Ihis,  we  should  certainly  not  be  greilly  surprised  to  tind 
Ihe  hope  of  a  future  life  emerging  in  any  part  of  Ihe 
Psaltur.  this  book  in  all  its  parts  being  certainly  a  work 
of  the  I^rsian  and  Greek  periods. 

Il  has  also  been  conjectured  Ihat  the  early  mylhs  of 
Genesis  have  a  Zoroaslrian  origin.     This  view,  however, 

16.  Lata  Judfticm.  ^f  P?^'*'''«.''"'y  ^'°" '!«.«  "?^^; 

Assyria.  The  ultimate  sources  of  these  early  mylhs  arc 
probably  N.  Arabian  and  Babj'lonian,  whilst  the  second 
Fargord  of  (he  Zoroaslrian  writing  called  the  Vendidad. 
in  its  present  form,  may  even  have  been  influenced  by 

and  Midrashic  sinlemcnts  on  Ihe  First  Man  exhibit 
Strong  Persian  clemi-nts.  But  this  is  only  what  might 
becxpeciedin  the  /iifirr- Judaism.  It  is  remarkable  that 
under  (he  Sassanid  kings  Zoroastrianism  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  aftiExied  by  Jewish  influences* 
— -a  slighl  compensation  for  the  long-continued  indebted- 
ness of  Jewish  to  Zoroaslrian  belief 

Here  (his  brief  survey  mus(  close,  A  full  exegetical 
of  the  Biblical  passages  would  have  unduly 
Lhis  article.  Enough  if  the  close  resemblance 
between  Judiism  and  Zoro.-istrianism  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  reader.  Elsewhere  a  p.irallel  between 
Zoroaster  and  John  the  Bapiist  has  been  suggested. 
But,  if  we  may  follow  Ihe  most  respected  authorities, 
Ihis  comparison  does  not  go  far  enough.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  figure  equal  in  interest  lo  Zoroaster's :  he  is  a 
prophet,  reformer,  sacred  poel  all  in  one,  and  has  left 
an  abiding  impress  on  a  faith  which  is  as  sirongly 
moral  as  the  Jewish,  and  without  some  acquaintance 
with  which  neilher  the  later  Judaism  nor  the  laler 
Christianity  can  be  adequately  appreciated. 
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(h.  Religion  oCA'nJf^ 

1B97.  pp.  iii-iw;  jm'Ril.  ii/rV"""*'-^-"'''.  74.  S'i  iS'i 
IS7,  aid,  351,  i;3^    See  alio  Moulian,  £z/di.  TVnif.May  1S9S, 

>  Lt  Zrnitarrrila,  11  lixiiT. 

J  See  Che.  Eifnt.  t,  jof. :  Jn>.  Ril.  Lifi.  157. 

*  Diimesleler,  Um  friin  JveHQ-ptrtatu,  Piris,  1B91. 


general  view  and  the  same  leading  facu  as  the  firsi-nanied  work) : 
Slave,  Uiitr  d.  Einfitia  d.  Paniimm  au/d.  Jti-lmimm, 
1893;  SOderbloni,  La  yiiJnlMrtd'afritUiliiM,Uiimi{y^i)\ 
B«klen,  ycraiaiuilickafl dtr JadiKh-ckriill.  mitdtritriiiclitn 
Eicliatalegii  (190J)..  OldeDlwrK  (ZA.1/C  SO  43.aa  11696!)  gives 


s  locu,  ue  Ihe  unie 

:l,  in  the  K 
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onianrelieiop.  HommelwoC/'i-. 
that  the  loreL^looldiiE  divine  na 
n  fill  oFgod^  13  really  Ahura-man 


ZHASjI^nX;  curAp[BAFL]),anIssacharite(Nu. 
19  [P]). 

ZDPH(tHD),  Dt.li,  A\™«-,  RVSupHdi.i'.). 

ZttPH  («)IV,  as  if  'honeycomb').  The  'land  of 
Zuph'  (1  S.9s,  on*  [B.\],  ffitfo  [!,])  is  Ihe  district 
about  (he  unnamed  cily  where  Samuel  and  Saul  me(. 
Ill  I  S.  1 1  (™r«^  [B],  aoM  [A],  ff«i0  [L] ;  and  i  Ch. 
6]!  (20].  Kr.  <rDi>«  [BAJ,  ffou^i  [L])  the  deseeni  ot 
Elkanah  is  apparendy  (raced  back  to  an  ancestor  Zuph ; 
I  Ch,  fl  16  [it],  however,  gives  the  name  as  Zophai, 
or  as  we  might  vocalise,  Zuphi — i.e..  'the  Zuphiie ' 
{<,oo^<L\  [BAL]). 

.MosI  critics  als«  lind  t^i  (a  Zuphite)  in  t  S.  1 1,  en  which 
"■  ~~  .    -  .  ly,  it  is  ihouj^t,  be  a  gloss.    If, 


, 'Zuph'ii 


-.Si, 


■  be  'land  c^Zuph'  will  mean  probably  the  district  heidby 


MT 


It  appeals,  however  (lee  Rahathaih.iophih),  that 
of  I  S,  1 1  <on  which  1  Ch,  0  jj  [la]  depends)  is  veiy  corrupt,  and 
thai  no  UH  can  be  made  of  iiix.  t"  Zuph,  which  is  probably 
incorrect.  The  caK  it  the  urae  with  'Zuph'  in  Ibe  phrase 
'  the  land  of  Zuph. '  Of  a  Zuph  in  Mount  Ephtaim  (commonly 
so  called)  we  know  nothing,  and  the  supposed  reference  to  such 
a  land  throws  the  gcograpby  of  Saul's  journey  into  great  con- 
fusion.  ■]iXor(we  e)T?  in  1  S.»s  ■•  very  possibly  a  corrupt 
Aagmenl  of  'V?,  Miipah  \  il  is  Ihe  Miipah  referred  to  in  1  S. 
Ts.^  and  10 17,  and,  as  7 16  shows,  specially  conneclcd  with 

Winc'Wer  indee.1  has' suggested  ((7/ 1)  that  the  land  of  Zuph 
(cp  Hanuthaim.iophiin)  was  in  the  teiriiory  of  Benjamin  before 

1      There   is  alto   the   nouibilily  IbU  'the   hilU 
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improbAhlc  a 

IVj  i*  alio  supported  by  iCh.fli 
{t  'Cli.flii)  cp  Kitiel.  SBOT,  'C 
Wellhausen,  Klostermann,  Marquart,  read  o-IDN  lis,  'Zuph 
of  Ephruim.'  T.  K.  c. 

Zint  (aud  its  possible  compounds).  We  find  fCi. 
Znr  (sur).  used  as  a  synonym  for  God  or  as  an  element 
in  a  compound  title  descriptive  of  God  as  the  Mighty 
One,  in  Is,  17  lo,  and  in  many  late  eiilic  and  post-exilic 
p.issages. 

See  Dl.  884  n  >e  r>  3>  l^'fl.  W  1  S.  !l  J.l.  M  l-Ps.  IB] 
l]i47lMia,  Ps.ieisfr4l2«iSl3[ll62.7M'*7l7l,V3M 
T8js8!t=,J»fl)2iS(,5lMi„(.5.  Ml.   [also  706,  •]  Is.  384 

Among  these  passages  Dl.  324  li  jo/.  i  S.2:  Is. 
Aki  Hab.  1 1>  are  specially  important,  betsuse  here  -a^, 
'  Rock.'  appears  lo  have  become  altogether  a  synonym 
for  '  God.'*  To  these  we  may  perhaps  add  Josh.  IBjO, 
where  Bkth-^ur  \q.v.)  may  mean  'house  of  Zur'  = 
*  house  of  God.'  '     Are  we  to  suppose  that  phrases  like 

1  I1.BO3,  and  Hah.  In*  are  probably  late;  seethe  com- 


btii  p-wa  (cp 

•  Hommel  {A  HT  310,  cp  300 
TSia  (Bir.fur)in  Ihe  inscription 


ould  probably  read  neither  'myt'i  nc 


jogle 


ZUB 

'  toclt  of  my  salvation  '  are  suggested  by  an  early  divine 
title -nv,  Ziir  ('rock')?     If  so.  Ihe  author  of  Dl.  32  and 

usage  when  they  employed  Zur  and  Yahw^  synonymously. 
And  if  this  early  divine  title  existed  among  the  Hebrews, 
we  may,  not  without  some  plausibility,  regard  the  four 
personal  names  Elizuk.  PedahzuR,  Zurikl,  and 
ZUHiSHADDAI  (all  in  P)  as  ancient  names  preserved 
by  the  late  Priesdy  Writing. 

The  literary  evidence,  however,  is  not  favourable  to 
this  view  ;  and  on  the  sole  ground  ot  the  place-name 
Belhtur  (which  can  quite  well  be  explained  '  rock -house ' 
or  'rock-place')  we  cannot  venture  to  regard  as  beyond 
all  doubl  the  early  existence  of  a  divine  name  Zur.  If, 
therefore,  the  four  names  referred  lo  really  contain  the 
(late)  divine  name  Zur.  they  must  be  artificial  coinages 
of  P-  Bui  it  is  an  objection  lo  this  view  that  P  never 
employs  the  title  -at  of  God.  Are  we  lo  suppose, 
then,  [hat  P  derived  the  names  Irom  some  other  late, 

can  only  be  removed   by  a  keelMr  critiCLSCn  of 
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ZXl  I'.IS,  abbrev.,  perhaps  from  lHllp.  Mis^ur  in 
N.  Arabia  [see  Mizraiu,  %  26}  cp  Rekem  — Jerahmeel. 
Reba='Arab;  coYP  [RAFL]).  i.  A  Midianitish 
chief,  Nu.25is  31  B  Josh.  ISji. 

a.  A  name  in  a  genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  (f.n.,  S  9 

a.  (S),  cp  ZeROk  (I  Ch.83o  .ffoup[A;  =  936.«v[BKA]). 

His    mother    bears   the  Jerahmeelile   came    Maacah 

(Che.).     SeeJQJf  llito-.j,  gg  10^ 

5443 


ZUZIM 

ZUEIEL  (^t?niV,  as  if  •  my  rock  U 
below  ;  coYpiH\  [BAFL]),  b.  Abihail,  • 


3ofMerari(Nu.33jit- 
jfCwKcpZus)-    But  if  AM 


(popular)  comi 


impliri  a  clan-iume  in.  possibly  from  ib^i,  and  lilumalely  froia 

MTa-    Cp  rnoo  (SofuKiuiTH).  t.  k,  c 

ZUBISHADDAI  ('ir^'I'^V,  S  43,  as  i:  ■  my  rock  is 
Shadd.ii,'  but  see  below;  cOYPfel'Cftiai  {BAF],  and 
coypicaAe  [L.]).  father  of  the  Simeoniie  prince  Shelu- 
miel.  Nu.l6  (2ia.  coyPICOAAEl  [F]  :  73*4"  10i9t). 
Under  the  form  Salaeadai  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  his  son  Shei,um]El(^.  t. )  in  ihe  compiled  genealogy 
of  Judith  (8  1.  rapaaaSai  [H].  <ra\a.  [A].  <rap<.  [K]). 
See  Genealogies  i.,  col.  i66a,  n.  1. 

(Zur)  and  -jd  (Shaddai  ?)  may  both  U  nams  of  Cod  (ue 


»(bP 


=ially  in 
vely  from  nDTS  tZarephalb)  and 


«ibly.  1 


(f.T,),  may  be  a  <li»arKd  form  of  Ishmael,  and  Shkllmiel  (f.v}. 

ZUZUt  (Ontt),  a  people  on  the  E.  of  the  Jonlan. 
Gen.l*5l  (cp  Hasi).  S^-m,  fiKf«u«.i.,  e*EL  «^  Urxvpd, 
perhaps  reading  either  C-liI^'  (Klo,  Ccai.  lo;)  or  C1SIXJ  (cp 
P"h.  w-pr.  'the  mighty  on«,' and  the  fonne'Otol.  Zamiuu- 
MIM.  SeeEwiM).  Alanvrate,wecanDo.vaiturelococmecrthe 
name  with  that  of  the  Ronun  military  Italian  Zlia.  SE.  of 
Heshbon.  Siyce's  theory  iCril.  Mm.  i6a/:i  i>  also  too 
haEardous.  Probably  the  Zuzim  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Zamzcmmem  (i^.r'O,  and  are  a  branch  of  the  Rephaim— t'-f., 
probably  of  ibe  ^ArephAthim.  D<ni  may  in  fact  have  coaie  from 
□>ruj  (Periirila  (though  the  plur.  of  TIB  do«  not  actually 
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